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History. 
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to 
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Tub  History  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula.  during  the  limits  within  which  it  is  requisite  that  our  narrative  , , . 

pern., I upon  which  wc  are  now  entering,  still  retains  its  should  be  bounded.  Some  guidance,  however,  through  SpunMd 
tormer  perplexity,  arising  from  the  numerous  channels  the  males  of  this  labyrinth  may  perhaps  Iw  obtained  ?,y  Pwr«*«I. 
into  which  it  continues  subdivided.  Neither  is  its  en-  occasional  reference  to  the  following  Table  of  content.  ' ' ‘ 
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The  Crowns  of  Lf.o*  and  of  Castile  became  united 
with  those  of  Aragon  and  of  Navarre  on  the  death  of 
Alfonso  VI.,  iu  the  persons  of  his  daughter  Unracn  and 
her  husband  Alfonso,  the  1st  of  Aragon,  the  Vlllh  of 
Castile,  and  had  it  not  been  for  tlie  unhappy  dissensions 
which  arose  lietween  those  joint  Sovereigns,  their  conso- 
lidation of  power  would  have  greatly  strengthened  the 
Christian  cause  iu  Spain.  But  Urraea.  imperious  in 
temper,  and  unfaithful  to  her  marriage  vows,  lived  in 
perpetual  and  open  variance  with  her  consort ; and 
their  subjects  expended  in  unnatural  Civil  wars  the 
blood  and  treasure  which  both  Religious  Fuith  and 
National  honour  demanded  for  widely  different  objects. 
Peace  was  at  length  obtained  by  a formal  dissolution  of 
the  marriage  on  the  ordinary  plea  of  consanguinity ; 
and  the  King  of  Aragon,  abandoning  all  claim  upon 
his  marital  Crown,  employed  the  remaining  years  of 
hie  reign  in  a career  of  uninterrupted  triumph  against 
the  Moors.  The  capture  of  Tudela  was  followed  by  that 
of  Saragossa  itself,  which  yielded,  after  a few  month*' 
siege  ; the  Moorish  dynasty  of  that  Kingdom  became  ex- 
tinct ; and  the  Mohammedans  were  swept  away  from  the 
Northern  districts  of  the  Peninsula.  We  read  afterwards 
of  a victory  at  Duroca,  in  which  twenty  thousand  of  the 
Almoravides  were  slain  ; and  Alfonso,  a conqueror  in 
thirty  battles,*  might  have  added  Fraga,  under  the  walls 
of  which  city  he  jverished,  to  his  other  great  acquisitions, 
had  he  not  refused  to  accept  any  surrender,  unless  at 
discretion. 

On  the  demise  of  Urraea,  the  sceptre  of  Castile  and 
Leon  was  to  devolve  upon  her  son  Alfonso  Ray- 
mond.! Reluctant,  howi-vcr,  to  await  the  course  of 
nature,  that  young  Prince  coveted  earlier  possession  of 
the  throne  ; and  Castile  was  again  distracted  by  Civil 
conflict,  till  the  death  of  the  Queen  led  Alton  so  VIII. 
without  a competitor.  Ambition,  similar  to  that  which 
marked  his  earlier  years,  induced  him  at  a later  period 
to  affect  the  style  which  had  been  more  justly  borne  by 
Saneho  the  Great ; and  when,  after  the  disaster  at 
Fraga,  Aragon  was  rescued  from  the  Moors  by  the 
seasonable  interposition  of  the  Castilian  army,  Alfonso 
VI If.  received  homage  from  the  Sovereigns  of  Navarre, 
of  Barcelona,  and  of  Toulouse,  and  assumed  the  empty 
iitle  of  Emperor  of  all  Spain. 

Alfonso  of  Aragon  and  Navarre  had  died  without 
issue,  and  his  subjects,  resisting  a transfer  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  make  of  them  by  Will,  declined  submission 
to  the  Knights  Tcmplnrs.J  The  Navarrcsc  offered 
their  Crown  to  Garcia  Ramirez,  the  surviving  heir  of 
their  former  King,  Saneho,  who  had  been  assassinated 
at  Zamora ; § the  Aragonese  placed  upon  their  throne 
Ramiro  II.,  a brother  of  the  deceased  Alfonso,  forty 
years  of  whose  life  had  already  been  passed  iu  the  se- 
clusion of  a cloister.  The  Pope  dispensed  with  his 
vow  of  celibacy,  and  no  sooner  had  he  become  the  father 
of  a daughter,  Petrouclla,  by  a Princess  of  Aquiluiue, 
than  he  affianced  her  to  Raymond  V.,  Count  of  Bar- 
celona, and  abandoning  the  cares  of  Government  to 
his  son-in-law,  returned  to  his  monastic  seclusion. 

The  reign  of  Garcia  IV.  of  Navarre  was  principally 
occupied  in  struggles  with  Castile  and  Aragon.  In 


* IV  Murtte,  ii.  p.  355. 
f Ch.  Ixtv  p 555. 

t An  example  of  liberality,  as  Mariana  express?*  himself,  calcu- 
to  surpmc  future  times,  and  to  displease  hi*  own,  book  x. 
ch.  15. 

i Ch.  l*i*.  p.  552, 


these  wars  he  derival  much  assistance  from  the  arms  Annals  of 
of  Portugal,  now  about  to  be  elevated  into  the  rank  of  Spam  and 
a Kingdom,  as  a just  tribute  to  the  heroism  of  its  ruler.  Portugal. 
The  victory  which  Alfonso  Enriquez,  Count  of  Portugal, 
obtained  over  the  Moors  iu  the  plain  of  Ourique  in  |,,om 
Alemtejo,  is  among  the  most  memorable  occurrences 
of  these  times,  whether  we  adopt  the  Christian  or  the  tQ  * 
Arabian  narrative.  But  any  attempt  to  disencumber  A w 
Truth  from  the  huge  mass  of  fiction  with  which  those  jjfta 
narratives  have  been  equally  overlaid,  is  manifestly  hope-  Alfoaao 
less.  We  may  safely  reject,  however,  the  vision  in  which  Count  of 
Alfonso  was  first  warned  of  his  ensuing  victory ; the  Portugal; 
repetition,  when  he  awoke,  of  those  glad  tidings  byaJul>~5, 
Hermit,  the  living  representative  of  the  Prophet  by  A:  P* 
whom  the  sleeper  had  been  uddressed  in  his  dream  ; the 
luminous  cross  which  guided  him,  like  auother  Con- 
stall  tine,  to  the  field  ; and  the  voice  from  Heaven,  Ourique, 
which  commanded  him  to  assume  the  style  of  Royalty. 

That  the  Mohammedan  force  amouuled  to  six  hundred 
thousand  men.  led  by  five  Kings,  who  perished  together 
with  one-third  of  their  followers,  is  doubtless  to  be 
esteemed  an  exaggeration ; but  that  the  Moors  far  sur- 
passed the  Christians  in  number,  that  their  defeat  was 
entire,  their  slaughter  most  piteous,  and  that  the  Walis 
of  Bndajoz,  Beja,  Evora,  Elvas,  and  Lisbon  were  among 
the  dead,  are  facts  which  rest  on  sound  Historical  evi- 
dence. The  memory  of  the  Walis  indeed  is  stiil  pre- 
served iu  tile  National  iieraldic  bearing;  aud  the  At  unA  **• 
Quina*,  or  five  shields  arranged  in  the  Arms  of  Portugal,  wn»*  *to 
took  their  origin  on  the  field  of  Ourique  ;•  on  which  Jjfj* 
spot,  also,  il  is  most  probable  that  the  enthusiasm  of lv,ng' 
the  conquerors  first  saluted  their  Count  as  King,  a 
dignity  in  which  he  afterwards  received  solemn  confir- 
mation by  the  graver  authority  of  his  assembled  Cortes. 

The  founder  of  the  Kingdom  of  Portugal  conquered 
also  its  future  Capital,  chiefly  by  the  assistance  of  that 
nation,  with  which  later  policy  has  cemented  its  close 
alliance.  It  is  probable  that  Alfonso  Enriquez  must  e 

have  abandoned  his  attempt  upon  Lisbon,  if  he  had  not  j °* 
been  strengthened  by  the  accidental  succour  of  a band  ^ 
of  English  Crusaders,  under  William  Lotigsword,  who  A n> 
touched  at  its  port  in  their  passage  to  the  Holy  Land:  H47. 

and  who  stormed  the  City  with  much  bloodshed  alter 
five  months’  investment.  The  reign  of  Alfonso  was  pro- 
tracted for  forty-six  years  after  lie  had  assumed  the  a.  d. 
Regal  title,  and  is  deservedly  reputed  among  the  must  1187 
glorious  in  Portuguese  History. 

During  this  period  of  intricacy  and  confusion  in  the  Mohatmne 
Annals  of  Chrisliun  Spain — which  il  is  most  difficult  dan  SI,JUU* 
to  unravel,  and  which,  notwithstanding  the  magnitude 
of  some  of  its  events,  excites  but  trifling  interest,  both 
because  they  were  of  little  consequence  iu  themselves, 
and  were  wholly  unconnected  with  the  general  fortunes 
of  Europe,— a mighty  revolution  was  working  the  over- 
throw of  the  Mohammedan  dynasty,  founded  by  Yui»uf.  Weskneiw 
Notwithstanding  the  great  triumph  of  his  Sou  Ali  nl°rA,,‘*Ga' 
Ucles,  aud  the  subsequent  dissensions  by  which  the  vtfrm,ient* 
several  Christian  Kingdoms  had  been  agitated,  the 
Alinoravidean  Prince  made  small  additions  to  his  power. 

The  Andalusians,  for  the  most  part  descended  from  an 
Arabian  stock,  which  heretofore  had  been  victorious 
over  the  Moors,  did  not  submit  without  jealousy  to 
a Sovereign  sprung  from  a People  which  they  despised ; 
and  the  power  of  the  African  and  the  Barbarian,  as  Ali 

* M-uUiw,  after  noticing  this  fact,  mid*,  “ Others  will  have  it 
that  they  signify  the  five  wounds  of  our  SavUmr,  but  I see  to 
authority  for  it.  book  x.  ch.  x. 
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was  esteemed  by  his  more  civilized  European  subjects, 
in  many  instances,  still  to  be  maintained  by  the 
sword.  Scarcely  had  he  appeased  a formidable  revolt 
in  Cordova,  by  concessions  which  evinced  his  weakness, 
before  his  Throne  was  shaken  to  its  very  foundation 
in  his  native  dominions. 

Mohammed  ben  Abdala,  like  many  other  of  his 
Countrymen  who  have  changed  the  course  of  History, 
was  of  low  origin,  the  son  of  an  attendant  who  trimmed 
the  lamps  in  a Mosque."  He  had  been  educated  in  the 
Schools  of  Cordova,  and  afterwards  hod  enrolled  him- 
self among  the  disciples  of  Abn  Hamid  AlgazaK,  the 
leading  Philosopher  of  his  day  in  Bagdad.  A Work 
from  the  pen  of  that  Sage,  On  the  Resurrection  of  the 
Sciences  and  of  the  Law,t  had  been  deemed  heterodox 
at  Cordova ; and  Ali  had  sanctioned  the  decree  of  the 
Cadi  and  of  the  Schools,  which  enjoined  its  suppression, 
and  condemned  it  to  the  flames.  Afgazali  learned  his 
dishonour  with  transports  of  indignation,  and  invoked 
the  vengeance  of  Heaven  npon  the  Prince  who  had 
thus  injured  him.  **  Add  one  prayer  more,”  exclaimed 
hia  disciple,  Mohammed,  fired  by  his  master’s  wrong, 
and  then  first  manifesting  the  spirit  of  ambition  which 
lurked  in  hts  bosom,  “ add  one  prayer  more,  and  ask 
God  that  I may  be  yotir  instrument.” 

Of  the  precise  incidents  which  led  to  the  association 
of  Mohummed,  on  his  return  to  Africa,  with  a youth 
named  Abdelmumen, £ not  less  ardent  than  himself, 
we  are  unprepared  to  speak.  Their  first  joint  attempts 
to  spread  abroad  the  proscribed  doctrines  of  Algazali 
were  ill  received  in  the  villages  in  which  they  commenced 
their  preaching ; but  Mohammed,  undisrouraged  by 
this  failure,  sought  the  Capital,  and  avowed  himself  even 
in  the  presence  of  the  Sovereign.  The  prayer  of  Alga- 
zali haunted  his  memory,  and  he  expressed  full  confi- 
dence that  he  was  the  destined  overthrower  of  the 
Almoravides.  Baldly  entering  the  principal  Mosque 
in  the  City  of  Morocco,  at  the  hour  in  which  it  was 
most  thronged  with  worshippers,  Mohammed  placed 
himself  in  the  seat  reserved  fur  the  Imam.  When 
warned  to  retire,  he  maintained  his  position,  answering 
by  a verse  from  the  Koran,  which  implied  that  no  one, 
excepting  God  himself,  possessed  authority  or  preemi- 
nence in  places  of  worship  ;§  and  continuing  onward 
from  that  passage,  he  repeated  the  entire  chapter,  to 
the  astonishment  and  delight  of  the  assembled  people. 
The  arrival  of  Ali,  who  was  received  by  all  others  with 
tokens  of  marked  respect,  failed  to  produce  any  change 
in  Mohammed ; he  sat  unmoved  till  the  close  of  the 
service  ; and  then  approaching  the  Prince,  he  warned  him 
In  a loud  voice,  to  provide  some  remedy  for  the  afflic- 
tions of  his  people,  since  God  would  demand  an  account 
of  him  for  every  thing  which  they  suffered,  Ali,  sup- 
posing his  admonisher  to  be  some  fanatical  Marabout,  for 
whom  the  reputation  acquired  by  his  austerities  bad 
procured  unusual  license  of  speech,  hade  him  speak  his 
wants,  and  they  should  be  gratified.  “ My  wants  are 
not  of  this  world,”  was  Mohammed's  answer,  “ but  I am 
commissioned  to  preach  reform  and  to  correct  abuses.*1 

• A su  pad  re  ilamab am  las  Berberies  Tburaux  y Icimbim  Enipar, 

por  tnou  If  decian  Ahum  gw  rn  lengu-. x Herbert  qi litre  dear  lux, 
porqvr  arot/umbrabti  su  padre  dar  lux  A encrnderla  en  la  Afrsquila. 
Com!*,  //*##.  He  U Dam.  dee  Arabes  m Ktpana,  turn.  ii.  p.  2jt>. 

f l Itvia  Ulumi  BAimm.  Id.  tb.  and  p.  251. 

J RocU-ric  of  Toledo  briefly  calls  Abdelicaxncn  (AMelmon.) 

ft  turn  u ft.  viL  10. 

b Cuiide,  tom.  ii.  p.  215. 


His  counsellors,  to  whom  Ali  referred  the  considera- 
tion of  these  bold  speeches,  were  divided  respecting 
them  ; bnt  the  advice  of  those  who  recommended  that 
they  should  be  treated  with  silent  contempt  prevailed; 
and,  during  four  years,  Mohammed,  accompanied  by  his 
disciples,  continued  to  make  proselytes  without  molesta- 
tion. Hts  abode,  when  he  was  at  length  ordered  to 
quit  Morocco,  was  among  some  tombs  near  that  City ; 
and  as  the  reputation  of  his  sanctity*  daily  increased 
both  the  number  of  his  Auditors  and  the  fervour  of  their 
devotion  to  his  person,  he  ventured  openly  to  denounce 
the  impiety  of  the  Almoravides.  Ali  too  late  perceived 
the  danger  to  which  he  had  become  exposed  by  his  in- 
discreet toleration ; when  he  would  have  seized  the 
preacher  of  revolt,  Mohammed  was  forewarned  of  his 
design,  and  with  a powerful  band  of  adherents  found  a 
ready  asylum  at  Tinmfil  in  the  Province  of  Soz. 

One  of  the  leading  doctrines  which  Mohammed  had 
inculcated  was  the  advent  of  a Mehedi , or  Spiritual 
Guide,  whose  rule  and  teaching  were  to  produce  a 
Reformation  among  mankind.  The  transition  from 
this  general  announcement  to  the  declaration  of  himself, 
in  particular,  as  the  expected  Mehedi,  was  natural  and 
cosy ; and  a new  frame  of  Government,  and  a new  Code 
of  Laws  followed  rapidly  upon  the  elevation  of  a new 
Chief.  The  Almohades,  as  they  termed  themselves, 
cherished  the  bitterest  hatred  against  the  Almoravides ; 
and  when  Ali  hastened  to  Morocco  afier  pacifying  the  in- 
surrection which  we  have  mentioned  at  Cordova,  be  found 
the  bravest  among  the  African  Tribes  arrayed  against 
him  in  open  rebellion.  His  troops  were  every  where 
defeated  ; and  Mohammed  not  only  triumphed  in  the 
field,  but  established  a separate  Court  and  Capital  amid 
the  inaccessible  rocks  of  Tinmfil. 

The  only  reverse  which  Mohammed  experienced  in 
his  career  was  a repulse  before  the  walls  of  Morocco 
of  an  army  which  he  had  despatched  for  its  capture. 
Infirmity  hud  prevented  him  from  heading  this  expedi- 
tion in  person  ; and  although  he  survived  the  disaster 
for  more  than  five  years,  and  amply  compensated  for  it 
by  fresh  victories,  his  own  abode  seems  to  have  been 
altogether  fixed  at  Tinmfil.  Having  announced  his 
approaching  death,  he  delivered  the  book  Algefer.t  the 
holy  volume  of  Algazali,  to  the  hands  of  Abdelmumen, 
and  added  some  instructions  relative  to  his  Funeral, 
among  which  was  un  especial  request  that  his  disciple 
would  wash  his  corpse  with  his  own  hands,  and  com- 
mit him  naked  to  the  tomb.J  No  sooner  had  he  ex- 
pired, than  the  unauimous  voice  of  the  assembled 
Sheiks  conferred  the  sovereignly  on  Abdelmumen. 
But  there  are  Arab  Writers,  who,  not  content  with  this 
quiet  course  of  succession,  effect  it  by  a more  wondrous 
machinery.  During  three  years  in  which  they  tell  us 
that  the  death  of  Mohammed  was  concealed,  Abdel- 
mumen employed  himself  in  tutoring  a Lion  and  a 
Parrot.  When  these  animals  were  sufficiently  perfect 
in  their  lessons,  he  summoned  a general  meeting,  an 
nounced  the  decease  of  the  Mehedi,  ami  urged  the 
Sheiks  Indeliberate  calmly  relative  to  their  futureGovem- 
ment.  Scarcely  had  he  concluded  this  address,  when 
the  Parrot  elevated  in  its  cage  on  a lofty  column  was 

• Lika  .nil  Puritans,  the  Mehedi  expressed  vehement  abhorrence 
from  secular  mumo  awl  (lancing  : rvmp mi  Uem  de  cel*  let  inelru- 
uteMhiM  musicos  qut  aixampauaban  Ivs  Units  jr  caalaret  de  disfJucton. 
Condc,  torn  it  u.  217, 

4 Id.  i.  243. 
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HISTORY. 


History.  heard  to  pronounce  distinctly,  14  Victory  and  honour  to 
our  Khalif  Abdelmumen,  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  the 
From  supporter  and  protector  of  the  Stale.”  While  the  hearers 
a.  d.  were  lost  in  wonder,  the  Lion,  released  from  his  den, 
1109.  rushed  into  the  middle  of  the  Hall  of  Assembly,  scattering 
terror  among  all  present  by  the  fierceness  of  his  de- 
D*  meauour.  Abdelmumen  alone  evinced  unconcern  ; step- 
1205.  ca|miy  forward,  he  soothed  the  furious  beast,  who, 

long  accustomed  to  his  master’s  kindness,  licked  his 
hands  and  fawned  upon  him.  Deeply  impressed  by  this 
second  prodigy,  which  astonished  then)  yet  more  than 
the  proclamation  of  the  Parrot,  the  simple-hearted  Almo* 
hades  declared  with  one  assent  that  Abdelmumen  was  a 
manifest  favourite  of  Heaven  ; that  the  will  of  Allah  had 


spoken  in  his  behalf ; and  that  henceforward  he  must  be 
considered  their  sole  Imam  and  Mehedi.* 

Death  of  The  victories  of  Alfonso  of  Aragon  and  of  Alfonso 
Ali.  Raymond,  the  insubordination  of  the  Andalusians,  and 

the*  great  final  triumph  of  the  Count  of  Portugal  at 
Ourique,  contributed  to  accelerate  the  fall  of  the  Almn- 
ravides:  and  when  Ali,  heart-broken  by  his  continued 
Tallin.  reverses,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Taxfin,  their  empire 
a.  d.  had  become  not  less  insecure  in  Europe  than  it  was  in 

1143.  Africa.  It  was  to  the  latter  Country  that  the  new 
Khalif  directed  his  chief  personal  attention  ; and  his  con- 
flict with  Abdelmumen,  although  most  bloody,  was,  at 
first,  not  altogether  without  success.  At  length,  be- 
sieged in  Oran,  the  City  which  contained  his  treasures, 
ami  hopeless  of  protracting  his  defence,  Taxfin  resolved 
upon  a desperate  attempt  to  escape  to  Spain.  Mount- 
ing at  nightfall  on  a mule  of  noble  and  generous  blood, 
(the  Arabian  Chroniclers  in  a true  national  spirit  have 
preserved  its  name,  Rahibana,  and  assure  us  that  it  was 
without  peer  among  all  inules  and  horses,)  he  endea- 
voured to  reach  his  ships  which  were  lying  in  the  port. 
The  night  was  dark ; the  Prince  rode  at  full  speed  in 
order  to  escape  interception  by  the  enemy's  patrols; 
and  in  the  morning  both  himself  and  his  mule  were 
found  dead  upon  the  beach,  shattered  as  if  they  had 
His  tragical  fallen  from  a precipice.  The  corpse  of  Taxfin  was 
death.  nailed  to  a tree,  and  his  head  was  sent  to  Tinmat  by 
command  of  Abdelmumen,  who  three  days  afterwards 
entered  Oran  by  storm.t 

Ibrahim  Morocco  was  still  faithful  to  the  Almoravides,  and  the 
Ala  Uhiik.  c;iizctls  on  learning  the  death  of  Tuxfin,  proclaimed  his 
son  Ibrahim  Abn  Ishak  his  successor.  Abdelmumen, 


* Coade,  torn.  ii.  p.  254. 

4 Fue  el  Itempo  del  rrynnda  de  Taxfin  detpuei  de  la  muerte  de  tu 
Padre  Aar/a  el  dta  en  gue  tan  tin  venlnra  murio  dc*  anon  y dot 
me*.**,  y *epnn  ette  mi t ran  uufor  ( i’tAye)  m uriv  en  fin  de  Ramazan 
del  cpiincvntiH  treiuta  y nuere.  Conde,  ii.  294.  At  the  bt'giniuag 
of  the  tame  Chapter  from  which  the  ahove  extract  it  taken,  the  death 
of  Ali,  aba,  by  * manifest  contradiction,  is  imigned  to  ,t,  «.  532. 
(p.  287.}  De  Maries  has  adojtted  the  latter  date ; tint  the  former 
is  preferable,  as  it  allots  more  time  for  the  actions  ascribed  to 
Tiixtin.  Tlic  Author  of  the  Hitfary  of  Spain  and  f’ortufitl,  ia  Dr. 
Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyelopte-hn,  coincides  with  us  ia  this  opinion  ; but 
Lis  note  is  disfigured  by  t«o  misprints,  (732  twice  for  539,)  ami  he 
falls  into  an  error  for  which  not  even  the  authority  of  the  inaccurate 
De  Marti*  can  be  pleaded,  “ Oran  capitulated."  The  French 
Writer  say*  ambiguously,  let  Almoravides  contiernts  cenirent  de 
defender  let  rempartr  <f  Oran,  (ii.  3S0.)  Comte  is  far  more  precise  : 
en/ro  A^de/mnuirn  por  fnerza  de  armas  en  H'Aran.  (ii.  293.)  And  he 
adds,  tlut  la  retisiencta  fue  grande,  ami  would  have  been  stilt 
greater,  if  the  failure  of  water  had  not  occasioned  the  death  of  many 
of  the  garrison,  so  that  in  the  end,  no  prtdieran  Aarer  mu.-An  en  w 
defrnta.  He  nfti-nraTds,  also,  noticws  a temUe  malanxa  after  the 
entry  of  AMdmumen  into  Oran,  which  was  not  likely  to  have 
occurred  if  ho  had  grouted  terms.  (308.) 


however,  pursued  hit  success  with  unflagging  vigour,  Annalaof 
aiul  with  unbounded  cruelty.  Tremecen  was  stormed  Sosin  and 
and  its  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword.  Fez  was 
captured  by  an  extraordinary  stratagem ; the  waters  of 
a river  which  traverses  the  city  were  diverted  from  their  A 
native  channel  by  huge  dams,  which  confined  them  till  ^ 100 
they  formed  a lake  ia  a neighbouring  valley.  When 
they  had  been  raised  to  a sufficient  height,  a new  outlet  A 
was  cut  at  a point  by  which  the  inundation  might  be  1-295. 
directed  at  once  upon  the  ramparts;  and  in  a few  days  Capture  if 
afterwards  the  conqueror  entered  by  the  breath  which  Fo, 
this  flood  had  occasioned.  Morocco,  upon  which  Abdel-  nu,lof  Mo- 
mu  men  finally  advanced,  offered  a brave  resistance;  but  rocco' 
the  garrison  was  beaten  back  in  a sortie  ; the  ravages  of 
famine,  that  customary  scourge  of  large  Cities  when 
besieged,  joined  with  those  of  the  sword  to  weaken  its 
powers  of  defence ; and  the  walls  were  carried  on  the 
first  general  assault.  When  the  young  King  had  been 
dragged  from  the  Alcazar  to  the  presence  of  Alxlel- 
miimen,  the  conqueror,  influenced  hy  unwonted  com- 
passion, would  probably  have  granted  life  to  his  sup- 
pliant, notwithstanding  the  suggestion  of  those  around 
him  that  it  was  unwise  to  9pare  a Lion’s  cub.  But  the 
proud  and  unyielding  spirit  of  one  of  the  Almoravidean 
Sheiks,  a near  kinsman  of  the  fallen  Prince,  extinguished 
all  hope  of  mercy.  Indignant  at  the  degradation  to 
which  Ibrahim  consented  to  submit,  he  spate  in  his  face 
while  he  kneeled  before  Abdelmumen,  and  addressed  him 
with  contemptuous  bitterness : “ Wretch,  when  you 
thus  pray  for  mercy,  do  you  think  that  you  arc  ad- 
dressing yourself  to  an  affectionate  parent  who  will 
listen  to  you  with  compassion?  Learn  to  suffer  like  a 
man  ; for  that  wild  beast  is  neither  to  be  soothed  by  bears, 
nor  to  l>e  satiated  with  blood.”  Abdelmumen,  roused  Ibrahim 
to  fury  by  this  taunt,  made  a sign  that  Ibrahim  and  put  to 
his  attendants  should  be  led  to  instant  death;  and  in  the 
general  massacre  which  desolated  the  miserable  City 
during  three  ensuing  days,  more  than  seventy  thousand 
persons  are  said  to  have  perished. t 

Abdelmumen  now  freed  from  his  most  dangerous  r,.;^  0r 
competitor  in  Africa,  cultivated  the  Arts  of  Peace,  not-  Abdetmu- 
w it  branding  many  calls  upon  his  arms.  His  chief BMfD* 
care  appears  to  have  been  directed  to  education,  and  in 
the  Schools  and  Colleges  which  ha  founded,  he  wisely 
provided  instruction  in  all  manly  exercises,  not  less  than 
in  Letters  ; his  object,  as  we  are  told,  was  to  produce 
stout  soldiers  as  well  os  sage  Cadies  and  Governors. t 
It  is  probable  (hat  this  association  of  military  with  Civil 
tutorage  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  those  w ho  hitherto 
had  monopolized  the  guardianship  of  youth;  for  it  is 
further  mentioned,  that  the  Khulif,  influenced  by  his 
own  inclination  and  natural  taste  for  Learning,  permitted 
the  reading  of  certain  prohibited  Works;  forbade  under 
menace  of  severe  punishment  the  burning  of  Treatises 
on  Horsemanship ; ami  licensed  the  publication  of  tales, 
stories,  and  advenlures.§  This  ceaseless  activity  in  the 
pursuit  of  reform  occasioned  discontent  among  a por- 
tion of  his  followers,  and  a conspiracy  was  organized  to 
assassinate  him  while  asleep  nt  night  in  his  pavilion. 

The  generous  self-devotion  of  one  of  his  Sheiks,  who  a.  d. 
obtained  permission  to  occupy  the  Royal  couch  on  the  1160, 
night  of  the  intended  treachery,  saved  the  life  of  the 
Khalif  at  the  expense  of  his  own : and  Abdelmumen 


* Cotnle,  tom.  ii.  p.  319. 
f Id.  340. 

I Id.  345. 
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rewarded  this  loyalty  after  an  Oriental  fashion.  Having 
arrayed  the  corpse  of  the  murdered  Noble  in  its  grave- 
clot  lies  with  his  own  hands,  he  mounted  it  on  a camel, 
which  was  turned  loose  without  a driver;  and  on  the 
spot  on  which  the  animal  first  resled  he  erected  a superb 
tomb  and  founded  a City  named  Ilatehn.*  A short  visit 
of  two  months!  to  Gibraltar  was  the  only  occasion  on 
which  he  crossed  to  Spain.  In  that  fortress  (with  the 
strength  and  arrangement  of  which  we  ore  assured  he 
was  greatly  delighted})  his  Court  was  the  resort  not 
only  of  the  chief  Walks  and  Sheiks,  but  also  of  the 
best  Poets  and  Orators  of  Andalusia.  After  His  return 
to  Africa,  he  resolved  upon  one  mighty  effort  to  subju- 
gate Spain;  and  having  proclaimed  an  b'.l  jihed,  or 
Holy  War  against  the  Infidels,  he  assembled  his  forces 
at  Sule.  If  we  admit  that  his  dominions  occupied  a 
space  from  North  to  South  the  passage  of  which  could 
not  be  completed  under  fifty  days,  and  that  from  East  to 
West  the  yet  more  inordinate  measure  of  four  months 
was  required  by  uuy  who  would  traverse  them,§  it  can 
scarcely  surprise  us  to  hear  that  he  gathered  in  a short 
time  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  horsemen,  of 
wham  eighty  thousand  were  veteran  and  well-disciplined 
troops,  and  one  hundred  thousand  infantry  and  archers. 
But  although  (to  adopt  the  language  of  Ins  Chroniclers) 
the  Earth  trembled  under  the  feet  of  this  huge  multi- 
tude, their  Sovereign  was  not  fated  to  employ  their  ser- 
vice. Stricken  with  a sudden  disease  while  in  his 
camp,  during  the  few  days  which  he  languished,  he 
changed  the  line  of  succession  : depriving  one  son 
whom  he  had  reason  to  suspect  of  a treacherous  inten- 
tion to  seize  the  throne  before  his  time,  and  substituting 
another,  Yusuf  Abn  Yacub.  Abdelmumen  terminated 
a long  reign,  which  had  in  some  degree  revived  the 
memory  of  the  former  splendour  of  the  Khuliiate,  on  his 
sixty-fourth  birth-duy. 

The  arms  of  the  Almohades  thus  universally  success- 
ful in  Africa,  had  encountered  great  variety  of  fortune 
in  Spain,  and  Alfonso  VIII.  (tile  Emperor)  had  in  many 
instances  advanced  the  Christian  frontiers.  It  was  in 
the  close  of  that  Prince’s  reign  that  the  first  of  those 
Military  Orders  which  bo  greatly  contributed  to  the 
eventful  conquest  of  the  Moors,  that  of  Alcantara,  ori- 
ginated.il  But  much  of  the  strength  acquired  by  the 
energy  of  Alfonso's  single  hand,  was  again  lost  to  it 
by  an  impolitic  division  at  his  death ; when  he  be- 
queathed Castile  to  his  eldest  son  Sancho  III.,  Leon  to 
ierdinand  II.,  both  of  whom  he  had  associated  in  the 
Kingly  title,  eight  years  before.  The  reign  of  Sancho 
was  brief,  and  the  Crown,  in  little  more  than  a year, 
pussed  to  a son  but  three  years  of  age,  Alfonso  II  I.,f 

* Conde,  tom.  ii.  p.  356, 

f &«n  oUi  dot  mart,  *ny«  Condo.  The  writer  of  th«  Uni,  of 
Spatn  on ti  Port,  before  cited,  allow*  him  but  « a few  hour*,”  (ii. 
38.)  and  here  again  he  ha*  not  beta  milled  by  l>e  Marli-*.  who 
writes  deux  mmi,  ii.  412. 

{ y /e  cantento  macho  ta  disposicit in  y fortaietn  de  twjue/fa 
Cndwi,  y aproho  Ms  olrtu  aeahmdat  de  tu  orden . hi.  35S. 

$ The  Kartell!  and  Western  frontier*  are  placed  respectively  at 
Atrabol  and  Sag  AUksa,  at  Alguf  and  Alkibla.  Tho  Northern  and 
Southern  at  Cordova  and  Sigilmc**.  Id.  367. 

||  The  chronological  precedence  of  the  three  great  Military  Outers 
of  Calatravo,  Santiago,  and  Alcantara  doc*  not  appear  to  be  pre- 
cisely settled.  The  power  which  their  Grand  Masters  obtained  in 
the  XIYth  and  XVth  Centuries  waa  very  exorbirant.  Ilall.im, 
Middle  Ages,  vol.  i,  eh.  iv.  p.  393.  4to.  where  tho  Order  of  CaU* 
trava  is  treated  ns  the  eldest. 

*F  This  Alfonso  wit  in  nine l foct  only  the  Hid  of  that  name  in 
Castile ; but  Biaco  Alfonso  VIII.  of  Leon  (the  Emperor)  was  King 


l Santonan. 
A.  D. 

1184. 


whoso  minority  was  consumed  in  perpetual  feuds  be-  Annals  cf 
tween  the  two  great  Families  of  Castro*  and  of  Lara,  each  Bpawand 
'of  which  coveted  the  Regency.  Ferdinand  of  Leon,  in- 
viled  to  the  assistance  of  the  former  of  these  pretenders, 
obtained  for  himself  the  guardianship  of  his  nephew:  a 
trust  which  he  exercised,  till  the  marriage  of  Alfonso  with 
Eleanor  of  England,  daughter  of  Henry  II.,  secured  to 
him  the  alliance  and  protection  of  the  most  powerful 
Monarch  in  Europe.t 

The  Christian  Annals  of  Spain  for  many  years  pre- 
sent little  that  need  detain  us.  Whenever  the  petty 
Kings  were  disengaged  from  hostilities  with  the  Moors,  yu»uf  J,tty 
they  appear  to  have  turned  their  arms  against  each  Yacub 
other.}  During  the  warlike  reign  of  Ferdinand  II.  of  kilkd  at 
Leon,  two  fresh  Military  Orders,  those  of  Calatrava  and  ' 
of  Santiago,  received  their  institution.  The  Khalif 
Yusuf  Abn  Yacub,  less  successful  than  his  father,  fell 
under  the  walls  of  Santarcm,  which  he  sought  to  wrest 
from  the  Portuguese.  A mistake  in  some  orders  issued 
for  a portion  ot‘  his  army  to  march  upon  Lisbon,  which 
the  agency  of  the  Devil, § as  we  are  told,  converted 
into  instructions  for  a retreat  upon  Seville,  leit  Yusuf 
under  the  protection  of  a very  small  body-guard,  dis- 
pirited by  the  unusual  occurrence  of  a retrograde  move- 
ment.. The  Christian  garrison  perceiving  the  weakness 
of  the  besieging  camp,  made  a resolute  sortie  ; in  which 
the  Khalif,  after  bravely  defending  himself,  and  cutting 
down  six  of  the  assailants  with  his  own  hand,  was  over- 
powered and  mortally  wounded.  The  military  glory  Victories  ot. 
w hich  distinguished  the  reign  of  his  son  and  successor,  Yacub  Abn 
Yacub  Abn  Yusuf,  so  far  as  to  obtain  lor  him  the  Yusuf> 
coveted  title  Alnuinsor , is  attributed  by  the  native  Chro- 
niclers to  a pious  net  of  his  diplomacy.  He  was  it  seems 
the  first  of  the  Almohades  who  superscribed  his  de- 
spatches with  the  devout  programme,  “ Praise  be  to  God  ! 

He  is  one  God  !’j|  If  wc  give  credit  to  the  same  writers, 

Yacub,  after  scattering  desolation  over  the  Christian 
Provinces,  during  ten  years  of  perpetually  renewed 
warfare,  was  attacked  by  grievous  sickness  at  Tremecen 


of  Cartilo  al*i»,  Alfonso,  the  son  of  Ferdinand  II,  is  indiscrimi- 
nately called  the  Hid,  or  the  IXth.  The  occasional  i unction  Mid 
separation  of  the  Spanish  Kingdom*,  and  the  community  of  names 
is  the  several  dynasties  sru  two  main  cause*  of  the  confusion 
which  pervade  their  Uirtory.  We  shall  presently  find  three 
Alton**)*  reigning  at  tho  same  mument  over  Leon,  Castile,  uim| 
Aragon  respectively ; and  after  the  lapse  of  seven  Centuries,  each 
of  there  ha*  probably  borrowed  irnng  actions  from  hi*  contem- 
porary naroesakr*. 

* Of  this  family  Mariam  naively  otaerves,  that  they  were  very 
much  in  the  habit  of  revolting  to  the  Moor*.  Book  xiii.  eh.  xi. 

f Hum*  axM^n*  the  bath  of  Eleanor  to  1 162.  Marians  (book  xi. 
cli.  it.)  and  the  author  of  the  Uni.  of  Spsfin  and  Port,  date  her 
marriage  in  1 1/0.  If  it  had  been  w»,  the  nuptials  of  the  eldest  *on 
of  Henry  II.  with  Constance  of  Cart  Us,  would  nut  afford  the  only 
instance  in  which  that  King  celebrated  his  family  alliances  with 
what  Sir  James  Macintosh  ho*  liappily  termed  « Oriental  precocity” 
In  the  latter  of  the  two  instances,  the  Bridegroom  had  attained  the 
ripe  age  of  three  year*  ; hi*  Bride  was  two  year*  and  threc^uortors 
younger.  But  Lord  Lyttelton,  with  far  greater  probability,  names 
the  date  which  wo  have  adopted  for  lire  marriage,  »o  that  tire  Prin- 
ces* would  ho  of  the  not  unreasonable  age  of  fifteen.  Hist,  of 
Henry  If.  vol.  iii.  hook  »v.  p.267.  4to.  The  Utrothment  had  (alien 
place  some  year*  before. 

{ The  Uirtory  of  each  of  these  Princes  may  bo  comprised,  for 
tire  most  part,  in  a few  word*  of  Conde,  did  twins  ba!  alias  d Jos 
enemiyas  con  r arimt  merte.  The  reader  will  scarcely  wonder  that 
we  pa**  over  it  rapidly. 

i KJ  diatiloespareoi  la  rez  en  e/campo,  &c.  Conde,  torn.  ii.  p.  386. 

;l  I.J  hamdrd/ifuhiHdhidi.  Y art  Dtos  ilusJrd  y ennobtec to  surey. 
"■"»  yle  hizoet  mas  s«Mr  jr  engrandrado  en  orient*,  oceidenlc.  m 
"raw  d,a}  ati  en  Africa  coma  en  ICtpaiia,  Id.  35)9. 
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in  Fez.  His  enemies,  taking  courage  at  his  absence 
and  iufirmity,  broke  loose  “ like  wolves  into  a sheep* 
fold  ;'*  and  Alfonso  (of  Castile)  after  sacking  innume- 
rable towns,  “ so  that  not  a corner  in  Spain  was  unvisited 
by  his  troops.”  despatched  a herald  into  Africa  with  the 
following  arrogan;  defiance.  “ In  the  name  of  the  God 
of  mercy  and  of  pity:  the  King  of  the  Christians  to  the 
King  of  the  M sslems.  Since  you  will  neither  come  over 
to  me,  nor  send  your  people,  at  least  send  me  barks  and 
transports,  that  l and  my  people  may  come  over  to  you. 
1 will  fight  with  you  in  your  own  Country,  upon  condition 
that  if  you  conquer  1 shall  be  your  prisoner,  and  you 
shall  have  rich  spoils,  and  shall  give  me  law ; but  on 
the  other  hand,  that  if  1 am  victorious,  every  tiling  shall 
be  in  my  power,  and  I shall  give  the  law  to  Islam." 
The  Khalif,  indignant  at  this  challenge,  commanded  his 
son  Mohammed,  the  Heir  to  his  Crown,  to  return  a fitting 
answer  to  the  accursed  Infidel ; and  the  youth,  sharing 
his  Father's  zeal,  wrote  thus  on  the  back  of  the  cartel  : 
“The  omnipotent  Allah  lias  spoken,  I will  turn  again 
upon  them,  and  I will  grind  them  to  the  dust  of  de- 
struction,  with  armies  which  they  have  never  seen  and 
which  they  cannot  escape : and  I will  engulf  them  in 
the  abyss,  ami  I will  shatter  them  in  pieces.”* 

These  Letters  arc  probably  as  apocryphal  as  the  de- 
tails of  the  expedition  which  they  are  said  to  have  oc* 
casioned  ; for  the  march  of  Xerxes  is  the  only  parallel 
to  be  found  to  the  progress  of  the  irritated  Khalif,  as  it 
is  described  in  his  own  Annals.  So  countless  were  the 
multitudes  which  occompanied  him,  that  whole  King- 
doms were  exhausted  by  them  at  a single  meal,  and 
mighty  rivers,  it  is  added,  were  insufficient  to  supply 
each  man  with  a draught  Nevertheless,  after  Yacub 
had  arrived  within  two  days'  march  of  the  enemy,  and 
had  taken  counsel  with  his  Chiefs  and  Sages,  he  per- 
ceived that  the  Africans,  valorous  aud  prudent  as  they 
might  be,  were  wholly  unacquainted  with  Europeon 
tactics,  and  he  wisely  committed  himself  to  the  discre- 
tion of  an  Andalusian  of  high  repute  among  his  Coun- 
trymen. The  leading  suggestion  of  (his  veteran,  ‘ much 
practised  and  experienced  in  war  for  the  glory  of 
the  Moslems,**  appears  to  have  been  that  the  Khalif 
should  post  himself  iu  ambuscade  ; from  which,  if  Iris 
main  Body  should  prove  successful  in  the  onset,  he 
might  sally  forth  and  complete  their  victory  ; if,  on  the 
other  huud,  they  should  be  beaten  back,  he  might  sup- 
port them  by  an  untouched  reserve.  Yacub  expressed 
unbounded  approbation  of  this  plan,  blessed  the  giver, 
and  avowed  his  belief  that  it  had  been  dictated  by  Pro- 
vidence. 

The  Moorish  Historians  abound  in  military  legends, 
nett  inferior  in  wonder  to  those  which  are  related  by 
the  Spaniards ; and  Sautiugo  himself  uever  afforded 
a clearer  revelation  to  his  devoutest  votaries  thau  was 
furnished  on  this  occasion  to  the  Khalif  Yacub  by  a 
Guardian  Spirit  of  Islam.  Haviug  passed  most  of  the 
night  on  a prayer-carpet  in  his  lent,  beseeching  God 
to  assist  the  Moslems,  towards  dawn  he  was  over- 
powered by  a short  slumber.  He  awoke  refreshed  and 
glowing  with  joy;  and  summoning  his  chief  officers,  he 
informed  them  that  no  sooner  were  his  eyes  dosed,  than 
the  gates  of  Heaven  appeared  to  open  ; and  at  the  same 
moment  he  saw  issuing  from  them  a Cavalier  of  grace- 
ful and  gallant  micn,t  riding  ou  a white  horse.  In  his 


• Con<1«,  tom.  ii.  p.  395. 
f Pt  gtmiU  figuru  jr  Joncgre,  IJ.  400. 


right  hand  he  carried  a green  banner  displayed,  which  Annals  of 
covered  the  whole  fane  of  the  Earth.  The  Khalif  made  Spain  and 
his  saluin,  and  exclaimed,  “Whoever  you  may  be,  the 
blessing  of  God  be  upon  you  1”  and  the  horseman  re- 
plied,  “ I am  oue  of  the  Angels  of  the  seventh  Heaven ; *,om 
and  I come  on  the  part  of  the  Lord  of  the  whole  Earth  j " * 
to  announce  victory.  You  and  all  those  who  accom  ’ 

pony  you  to  this  sacred  War,  and  who  serve  under  youi  A D 

banners  for  the  Faith,  ahull  be  rewarded  by  Allah  r 1295* 

This  politic  and  seasonable  dream  uo  doubt  coutri-  Defeat  of 
buted  to  invigorate  the  courage  of  those  to  whom  it  was  the  Chris- 
related.  The  two  armies  met  at  Alarcos,  (a  town  then  ban*  at 
recently  built,  but  of  which  the  few  vestiges  existing  in  Alareos. 
our  own  days  sufficiently  attest  the  triumph  and  the  fury  A‘  ® * 
of  the  Moors,*)  where,  according  to  the  exaggerated  ac- 
count  of  the  Arabs,  Alfonso  was  posted  w ith  more  than 
three  hundred  thousaud  men.  The  battle  commenced  by 
the  advance  of  eighty  thou  saud  Christian  cavalry,  in  which 
both  the  riders  aud  their  horses  were  entirely  clad  with 
scale-armour  of  irou.  At  the  third  charge  they  broke  the 
Moslem  centre,  and  slew  the  Grand  Vizir  who  com- 
manded it.  Meantime,  a yet  larger  Body  of  Moors  had 
gained  the  position  occupied  by  Alfonso  himself,  and 
had  driven  him  from  it  sifter  a bloody  struggle.  His 
overthrow  was  the  prelude  to  a general  rout.  Great  was 
Uie  massacre  which  ensued  ; “ the  exact  number  of  those 
who  fell  cau  be  told  only  by  God  who  created  them.” 

Yet  twenty  thousand  prisoners,  captured  in  the  town  of 
Alarcos,  were  restored  to  liberty  by  Yacub,  contrary  to 
the  advice  of  his  Sheiks,  who  considered  this  dangerous 
generosity  as  belonging  to  those  “ chivalrous  extra- 
vagances” in  which  their  Khalits  too  frequently  indulged. 

Strange  to  say,  tills  act  of  mercy  was  one  of  the  three 
deeds  in  his  past  life  which  Yacub  repented  on  his 
deatli-bed.f  With  his  munificence,  his  followers  had 
ample  reason  to  be  satisfied,  for  he  divided  among  them 
four-fifths  of  the  booty,  and  the  share  which  he  reserved 
for  himself  was  expended  in  magnificent  works  of  archi- 
tecture. Yacub  pursued  his  success  by  laying  waste 
New  Castile,  till  Alfonso  sought  and  obtained  a ten 
years’  truce.  The  victorious  Caliph  prolonged  his  reign  Death  of 
for  four  years  after  this  most  important  triumph  ; and  Yacub. 
left  behind  him  the  reputation  of  having  been  the  A*  D 
greatest  and  most  virtuous  Monarch  of  the  Almohadian  1199- 
dynasty,  and  among  the  greatest  and  most  virtuous  of 
any  who  had  ever  swayed  the  Moslems. 

The  defeat  of  the  Castilians  was  in  uo  small  measure 
attributable  to  the  rashness  of  Alfonso,  who  had  en- 
gaged before  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  led  by  the 
Kings  of  Leon  and  of  Navarre,  which  were  on  their 
march  to  his  succour. { So  great  was  the  irritation  Diisenrion 
produced  in  consequence,  that  the  presence  of  the  among  the 
mighty  host  from  Africa  which  threatened  destruction  Christians, 
to  each  of  these  Princes  alike,  scarcely  prevented 
their  mutual  hostilities ; and  had  it  not  been  for  the  a.  d. 
mediation  of  the  Church,  they  would  have  employed  1197, 


• Mariana,  book  xi.  eh.  Tit. 
f Comte,  tom.  ii.  p.  409. 

J The  Castilian  Nobles  referred  their  disaster  to  another  cause, 
and  declared  it  to  be  a judgment  from  Heaven  in  punishment  of  an 
unholy  attachment  which  the  King  had  formed  to  a Jewess.  Ths 
hapless  object  of  bib  lore  was  lorn  from  his  arms  and  mil  to  death. 
In  the  Church  of  Illescas,  near  the  High  Altar,  is  a Chapel  called 
the  An>jrf.  built  on  a spot  cousecrated  by  the  appanrance  of  one  of 
those  divine  messengers  to  the  King  to  warn  him  Against  the  indul- 
gence of  excessive  grwf.  Ou  its  walls  i%  an  iuscnption  recording 
this  mirwuUms  visit  to  “ Alfuuso  the  Good.”  Manana,  book  xi. 
ch.  rii  ndfin. 
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History.  in  Civil  conflict  the  arms  of  which  Christendom  de- 
manded a vigorous  union  against  the  Infidels.  The 
dispute  however  was  terminated  by  a marriage  between 
Alfonso  of  Leon  and  Berenguelu  of  Castile;*  and 
although  the  Pope  obstinately  refused  to  grant  the  Dis- 
pensation which  consanguinity  demanded  in  order  to 
render  these  nuptials  valid,  the  legitimacy  of  their  issue, 
BbthofFer.  Ferdinand,  was  acknowledged  by  him,  when  the  offend- 
dinatul  III.  ing  parties,  some  years  afterwards,  consented  to  a sepu- 
a.  d.  ration.  That  young  Prince  was  destined  to  advance 
1204.  the  Christian  cause  by  uniting  on  his  single  brows  the 
Crowns  of  Leon  and  of  Castile. 

Never,  indeed,  at  any  period  of  their  History  does  a 
strict  alliance  appear  to  have  been  more  requisite  for 
the  very  existence  of  the  Potentates  of  Christian  Spain, 
than  at  the  memorable  epoch  which  we  are  now  ap- 
proaching. Mohammed,  the  son  of  Yacub,  was  engaged 
during  the  first  year  of  his  reign  in  subjugating  the 
Balearic  Islands : but  the  complaints  which  hourly 
reached  him  from  Andalusia,  that  “ Alfonso  the  accursed 
had  again  reared  his  head,  that  he  overran  the  Country 
of  the  Moslems,  cut  up  their  plains,  stripped  their  fruits, 
burned  their  towns,  and  occupied  their  fortresses,  killing 
and  capturing  their  people,”  determined  him  to  under- 
take a much  greater  enterprise.  A full  year  was  con- 
sumed in  gathering  his  troops  and  in  other  warlike  pre- 
parations ; and  his  army  is  said  to  have  amounted  to 
one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  volunteers  and  tliree 
hundred  thousand  trained  warriors,  from  the  Almo- 
2luTl^**  hades,  the  Zeretes,  the  Alarabes,  the  Masatnudes,  the 
Zanhagns,  and  the  Gomaras.  The  transport  of  his  ar- 
mament from  Africa  to  Spain  occupied  two  months; 
and  when  he  fixed  his  quarters  at  Seville,  where  his 
tents  overspread  plain,  valley,  and  mountain,  his  forces 
received  a large  increase  from  the  native  Andalusians. 

It  is  to  the  Khalif s short  abode  at  Sevnlle  that  the 
Arab  Historians  refer  a transaction  not  without  some 
obscurity,  but  which,  whether  it  be  true  or  false,  deserves 
notice  on  account  of  the  many  picturesque  illustrations 
of  national  manners  by  which  it  is  accompanied.  When 
rumours  of  Mohammed's  gigantic  preparations  reached 
the  Spanish  Provinces,  the  Christian  leaders,  overcome 
V'  t fth  t*rror»  cither  fortified  their  strong-holds  or  sought 
KUur°of  deprecate  the  menaced  invasion.  Among  those  who 
Bayttuas  to  solicited  Peace  by  a voluntary  proffer  of  homage,  which 
Seville.  he  tendered  in  person,  was  the  King  of  Bayonna;  who, 
on  Mohammed's  arrival  at  Seville,  renewed  his  prayer 
for  a second  audience.  The  Khalif  granted  the  request, 
and  gave  orders  that  his  Royal  visitor  should  be  nobly 
entertained,  during  three  days,  in  each  town  at  which 
he  hnlted ; but  that  on  the  morning  of  his  departure, 
a thousand  horsemen  of  the  Body  forming  his  own 
escort  should  be  detained  at  each  stage.  When  he  was 
thus  deprived  of  the  last  thousand,  the  King  naturally 
asked  by  whom  he  was  to  be  sentinelled  ? and  he  was 
answered,  “ By  the  safeguard  of  the  Commander  of  the 
Faithful,  and  under  the  stiadow  of  Moslem  swords  !” 
The  avowed  pretext  of  his  journey  was  to  present  to  the 
Khalif  a gorgeous  MS.  of  (lie  Koran,  preserved  in  a 
golden  casket,  perfumed  with  musk,  and  wrapped  in  a 
costly  envelope  of  green  silk,  bordered  with  a fringe  of 
gold,  rubies,  and  emeralds.  This  precious  offering, 
which  he  had  inherited  from  his  ancestors,  was  borne  by 
him  Min  his  profane  hands”  with  tokens  of  deep  vene- 
ration. From  Carmona  to  Seville,  the  last  stage  of  his 

* Daughter  of  Eleanor  of  Ragland. 


progress,  a distance  of  forty  miles,  the  road  is  said  to  Annals  of 
have  been  lined  with  a double  rank  of  soldiers  in  dresses 
of  state  and  glittering  armour,  with  drawn  swords,  Portugal. 
trailed  lances,  or  arrows  ready  nocked  upon  the  string. 

As  the  King  of  Bayonna  approached  the  scarlet  pavt-  A p 
lion  which  the  Khalil  had  ordered  to  be  pitched  without  ijog 
the  City  gnte,  the  latter  was  assailed  by  a scruple  of  to 
etiquette,  which  he  dexterously  evaded  through  the  as-  Ai  D# 
sistance  of  one  of  his  chief  officers,  “ Abn  Giux,"  said  1295. 
the  Miramolin,  after  having  ordered  three  cushions  to  be  Etiquette  ot 
carried  into  his  pavilion,  11  this  Giaour  is  at  hand,  and  hi* 
it  is  not  possible  but  that  I must  receive  him  with 
honour.  Yet  wheu  he  enters  my  pavilion,  if  I rise  from  341  * 
my  divan,  I shall  afterwards  be  filled  with  repentance ; 
and  my  sleep  will  be  broken  by  a remembrance  that  I 
have  paid  so  great  honour  to  a Giaour.  Nevertheless, 
if  I continue  sitting,  I shall  be  guilty  of  a failure  in 
courtesy,  since  after  all  he  is  a potent  Monarch,  and  my 
guest,  who  has  come  from  a far  Country  in  order  to 
visit  me.  Do  you  therefore  be  seated  on  the  divan  in 
the  middle  of  the  pavilion  ; and  at  the  moment  at  which 
the  King  of  Bayonna  enters  on  one  side,  1 also  will 
enter  on  the  other,  and  you,  rising,  shall  take  each  ofua 
by  die  hand,  and  place  mo  on  the  cushion  on  your  right, 
him  on  that  on  your  left.”  The  audience  took  place 
according  to  this  discreet  arrangement.  Abn  Uiu* 
officiated  both  as  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  and  as  Dra- 
guman ; and  the  King  of  Bayonna  having  been  hospitably 
entertained  during  several  days’  continuance,  was  dis- 
missed with  present*  becoming  his  rank,  and  well  con- 
tent with  his  expedition.* 

It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  determine  what  personage  Doubts  re- 
of  the  time  can  be  meant  by  the  King  of  Bayonua.1 
Bayonna  is  a small  maritime  town  in  Galicia,  no  Lord  nana* 
of  which  could  either  have  provided  several  thousand  Uve* 
horsemen  as  his  escort,  or  was  likely  to  be  recognised 
by  a Khalif  as  a potent  Monarch  worthy  of  his  alliance. 

Sancho  VI.  of  Navarre  is  said  by  some  authorities,  when 
pressed  a few  years  earlier  by  the  joint  arms  of  Aragon 
and  Leon,  to  have  repaired  personally  to  Morocco,  in 
quest  of  aid  from  the  Khalif.  The  Crown  of  Navarre 
had  passed  to  that  Monarch  in  1194  on  the  death  of  his 
father  Sancho  V.,  who  during  a reign  extending  to  the 
unusual  length  of  forty-three  years,  by  the  variety  of  his 
knowledge  had  obtained  the  honourable  title  of  El  Sabio, 
more  accurately  to  be  rendered  “ the  Learned"  than  " the 
Wise.”}  But  even  if  Sancho  V I.  did  endeavour  to  con- 
ciliate the  Miramolin  by  this  degradation,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign,  he  assuredly  did  not  hold  any  con- 
nection with  the  Moore  during  Mohammed's  invasion. 

On  the  contrary,  we  shall  find  him  preeminently  distin- 
guished in  the  army  by  which  the  Khalif  was  opposed. $ 

• Cotide,  tom.  ii.  p,  41  i— 418. 

f Do  Maries,  however,  without  scruple,  relates  all  the  above 
circumstance*  of  Sancho  of  Navarre.  He  is  not  borne  out  by 
Conde,  frutn  whom  lie  proteases  to  copy.  But  this  is  far  from 
being  a solitary  instance  of  his  wide  deviation  from  his  ostensible 
authority.  # 

I Berm  gar  in,  a daughter  of  Sancho  the  Wise,  was  contort  of 
Richard  Osur  de  Lion. 

4 Mariana  ploces Sancho' s visit  to  Africa  in  tha  year  1200,  and 
names  Yacub  (Abenjasrph  Miramolin)  os  the  Khalif  to  wlxun  he 
addressed  himself,  {si.  8.)  But  Yacub  died  in  1 HID.  It  is  plain 
from  the  account  of  Roderic  of  Toledo, that  Sancho  dwaetnliled  his 
intention  of  joiuiug  the  Christian  army.  1m  rda in*  mtmaione  arf» 
reml  Sautknu  Htr  Snvwrrtn  qtn  iicrt  a prtm ctffa  ntnu/meet  m»Ut 
ventre,  cunv  ad  durrimen  perventnm  futf  jJrrnm/n/ii  *n<r  g/orwm 
u Dei  tenitio  ntm  tubrnrit.  viii.  6.  op.  Sdwtti  Dap.  Ifiuti  tom.  ii. 
r- 132. 
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Mohammed  appears  to  have  been  a weak  Prince,  who 
abandoned  himself  to  the  caprice  of  favouritism.  His 
chief  confidents  were  an  individual  of  obscure  birth, 
and  the  Vizir  Abn  Said,  who  was  not  a Almohadian 
by  extraction,  and  who  by  vexatious  opposition  to  that 
Tribe,  had  so  far  disgusted  iU  most  noble  Sheiks,  the 
maiustays  of  the  Empire,  that  they  withdrew  from  the 
Khalif’s  service.  At  the  suggestion  of  these  unworthy 
counsellors,  the  Moorish  Prince,  instead  of  advancing 
at  once  into  the  heart  of  Castile,  ill  prepared  at  that 
moment  for  resistance,  undertook  the  siege  of  the  strong 
mountain- fortress  of  Saibaticrra.  The  Arab?,  in  their 
figurative  style,  express  the  delay  which  these  lingering 
operations  occasioned,  by  saying,  that  during  their  con- 
tinuance a swallow  built  her  nest  in  the  Khalif 's  Pavi- 
lion, laid  her  eggs  and  botched  them  ; and  that  the 
young  birds  were  fledged  and  hud  taken  wing  before 
the  army  broke  up.  Meantime,  Winter  had  set  in,  pro- 
visions failed  for  the  troops,  pasture  for  the  horses;  and 
while  the  Moors,  unaccustomed  to  the  climate  and 
wearied  by  the  service,  either  perished  or  became  lan- 
guid and  dispirited,  the  Christians  were  recovering  from 
their  first  panic,  gaining  additional  strength  by  each 
new  day's  respite  which  was  afforded  them,  and  master- 
ing numerous  fortresses  on  the  frontier  passes. 

An  act  of  cruelty  and  injustice,  springing  less  from 
ferocity  of  temper  (for  that  charge  is  never  advanced 
against  Mohammed)  than  from  indolent  acquiescence 
in  the  will  of  those  by  whom  he  permitted  himself  to  be 
governed,  extinguished  all  attachment  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Andalusians.  Alfonso,  in  his  advance,  beset  Cala- 
trava, which  hail  of  late  years  been  won  from  its 
Knights ; and  its  commander,  Abn  Cadis,  after  a va- 
lorous defence,  perceiving  that  much  longer  resistance 
was  impossible,  sent  frequent  messengers  to  the  Khalif 
requesting  succour.  The  Vizir,  obstinately  bent  upon 
the  acquisition  of  Saibaticrra,  and  fearing  that  the  relief 
of  Calatrava  might  delay  or  even  frustrate  his  favourite 
object,  suppressed  these  letters;  and  the  Khalif  thus 
wholly  unacquainted  with  the  progressive  sufferings  of 
the  garrison,  teamed  the  surrender  of  Calatrava  with 
unbounded  surprise  and  indignation.  When  Abn 
Cadis  repaired  to  the  camp,  the  Vizir  denounced  hint  as 
a traitor,  and  he  was  put  to  death,  after  ignominious 
treatment,  without  being  permitted  to  offer  explanation 
of  his  conduct. 

To  the  disaffection  created  among  the  Spanish  Moors 
by  this  cruel  outrage  upon  one  of  their  most  distin- 
guished Chiefs,  the  Moslems  attribute  their  great  disaster 
which  ensued  in  the  Navas,  or  plains  of  Tolosa.  The 
narrative  which  the  Arabians  have  left  of  their  own 
defeat  is  comprised,  os  may  be  expected,  in  a very  few 
words:  it  is  but  just  to  odd  that  they  do  not  diminish 
their  losses.  They  speak  of  the  battle  as  a Iriglil6.il 
massacre.  We  arc  told  that  when  the  Christians  first 
charged,  they  overthrew  the  volunteers,  and  although 
the  Moslems  resisted  with  admirable  constancy,  every 
man  of  those  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
troops  perished.  In  this  account,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  its  veracity,  it  must  be  admitted  that  no 
attempt  is  made  at  extenuation.  When  a fresh  attack 
was  directed  against  the  Almohades  and  the  Alarabes, 
those  Tribes  performed  prodigies  of  valour;  but  in  tile 
very  heat  and  crisis  ot  the  battle,  the  Andalusian  com- 
manders, with  their  choicest  followers,  wheeled  round 
and  galloped  from  the  field ; choosing  this  terrible 
and  important  occasion  to  avenge  the  death  of  Abn 


Cadis,  and  the  contumelies  which  they  had  endured  from  AimnUof 
the  Vizir.  Sjuin  and 

After  the  destruction  of  the  volunteers  and  the  flight 
of  the  Andalusians,  the  entire  burden  of  the  combat  ’ 
rested  upon  the  Berber  Tribes  ; and  it  was  not  long 
before  they  were  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  thrown 
into  disorder.  The  Christians,  ever  pressing  onward, 
continued  to  drive  before  them  the  band  of  Negro 
guards  disposed  round  the  Pavilion  of  the  Khalif.  Their 
circle  every  moment  grew  more  contracted  through  the  Tot  ai  defeat 
slaughter  of  those  by  whom  it  was  composed  ; but  for  offtieMov 
n long  time  it  presented  an  impregnable  rampart ; and  hm». 
it  was  in  vain  that  the  assailants,  unable  to  penetrate 
the  forest  of  lances  opposed  to  their  breasts,  endeavoured 
to  accomplish  their  purpose  by  backing  their  horses.  At 
length,  when  an  opening  had  been  forced,  a breathless 
attendant,  rushing  into  the  Khalif’s  tent,  urged  him,  ns 
he  hoped  for  life,  to  mount  a jennet  of  high  blood  which 
he  was  leading,  and  which  never  would  fail  any  one  by 
whom  it  was  bestrode.*  “ How  long,’’  he  inquired,  " will 
you  continue  to  sit  here,  C)  Emir  ? The  judgment  of 
God  has  fallen  ou  us,  and  His  pleasure  is  fulfilled.  The 
M oslems  are  conquered  \*  Mohammed,  w ho  hitherto  had 
been  seated  on  his  shield  in  the  middle  of  his  Pavilion, 
slowly  repealing  to  himself,  41  Allah  alone  is  tiue  ; Eblis 
is  treacherous  r sprang  to  the  saddle,  and  in  a moment 
disappeared,  together  with  the  faithful  Alarabe  and  the 
miserable  remains  of  his  vanquished  guard.  The  pur- 
suit continuer!  till  nightfall ; 44  terrible  moments  were 
those  in  which  the  sword  of  the  Christians  tyrannized 
over  the  Believers,  till  of  so  many  thousand  not  one 
remained  alive,"  for  the  Spanish  King  had  issued  orders 
to  refuse  all  quarter.  This  was  the  sad  and  fearful  de- 
feat of  Tolosa,  after  which  the  power  of  the  Moslems 
declined  in  Spain.  Never  afterwards  did  it  raise  its 
head,  but  their  enemies  lorded  over  the  Country,  and 
almost  entirely  occupied  it.f 

On  the  part  of  the  Christians,  the  Baltic  of  Las  Chrintuui 
Navas  de  Tolosa,  (called  Alacab  by  the  Moors,)  has  •owuntx  of 
been  related  by  four  eye-witnesses:  by  the  King  *• 

Castile  himself,  who  wrote  to  inform  the  Pope  of  hia 
success  by  the  anonymous  author  of  the  Annals  of 
Toledo;  by  the  Archbishop  of  that  City,  the  Historian 
Rodrigo  Ximenea  dc  Rada  ; ami  by  another  Prelate, 

Arnaud,  Archbishop  of  Narbonne.  But  their  narra- 
tives, for  the  most  part,  arc  disfigured  by  most  unblushing 
miracles ; and  we  pause  before  wc  place  implicit  reliance 
on  authorities  which  insist  that  the  Christians  were  led  to 
the  uppermost  heights  of  the  Sierra  Morena  by  the  guid- 
ance of  an  Angel ; that  amid  n slaughter  of  two  hundred 
thousand  Africans  no  more  than  twenty-five  Christians 
perished  ;§  and  that  upon  these  fields  of  death  not  one 
drop  of  blood  was  visible.!  The  particulars  which  wc 
may  really  trust  coincide,  for  the  most  part,  with  the 
Arab  narrative  ; and  we  learn  further,  that  the  Kings  of 
Leon,  of  Aragon,  and  of  Navarre  were  present  to  assist 

♦ The  Arab  fondness  for  bancs  is  never  foe  gotten  by  ibeir  Chro- 
niclers- Even  when  lift  was  thus  at  stake,  the  Aland*?  cannot  for- 
t>ear  from  charnctcriiiiiig  bis  favourite  as  a ouMa  que  no  to be  drjar 
mol  at  que  to  calmlga.  Cunde,  ii.  4584. 

‘ Id.  tom.  ii.  p.  4 lit. 

Alfonso’s  Letter  to  Innocent  III.  is  given  by  Baronial,  ad.  amt. 
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Quad  incredilt/e  fit  mri  quin  miracutam  nt,  vtr  viginh  quinque 
aul  trig tnla  de  tut*  notlro  exercitu  occotmertmt.  Up.  At/ . De 

notlrit  amtem  ri.r  defuert  tiytnfi  p cinque.  Rod,  Tnl.  vili.  10. 

(|  Quod  mrrahife  ni  didu  tint  jo  cere nl  ( Agareni)  in  amnibut  parti- 
but  corporis  detruncoti  et  jam  a pouperxbut  tpotuxti,  in  Mo  etttapo 
mec  tignum  tangumu  poierat  inveniri.  Rod.  Tut,  Pud. 
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their  brother  of  Castile  ; and  that  France,  England,  and 
Portugal  furnished  a numerous  band  of  volunteers  who 
hastened  as  to  a Crusade.  Not  all  of  these  allies,  how- 
ever, remained  til)  the  day  of  battle:  a very  large  pro* 
portion  withdrew  after  the  surrender  of  CaJatrava,  dis- 
appointed in  their  hope  of  booty.  The  Angel-guide 
was  a shepherd,  who,  at  the  moment  at  which  the  Chris- 
tians, finding  all  the  known  passes  of  the  Sierra  Morena 
pre-occupird  by  the  enemy,  were  deliberating  upon  re- 
treat, offered  to  show  a secret  path,  and  performed  his 
promise.*  It  is  recorded  that  he  was  never  seen  after- 
wards; and  hence,  no  doubt,  arose  the  imaginary  tale 
of  the  Angel.  But  the  peasant  might  have  been  too 
obscure  to  be  generally  known,  he  might  have  fallen  in 
the  battle,  or,  living  on  the  frontiers  of  Andalusia,  he 
might  have  thought  concealment  discreet. t During 
two  days,  the  host  remained  encamped  on  the  vast  table- 
land which  they  had  gained  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
Moors ; on  the  third,  they  descended  and  fought  The 
bottle  at  one  time  seems  to  have  been  doubtful ; for  the 
Moors  rallied  after  their  volunteers  had  been  cut  to 
pieces,  and  the  King  of  Castile,  in  despair,  would  have 
rushed  upon  death.  He  was  seasonably  restrained,  and 
the  arrival  of  a reinforcement  enabled  him  to  regain  his 
advantage.  To  Sancho  of  Navarre  and  his  brave  com- 
rades, belongs  the  honour  of  cutting  their  way  to  the 
Pavilion  of  the  Khalif;  and  in  memory  of  the  deed,  and 
of  a difficult  barrier  formed  of  iron  chains  which  they 
surmounted,  the  arms  of  Navarre  received  an  honour- 
able augmentation;  its  shield,  which  heretofore  presented 
a plain  field  of  gules,  was  blazoned  with  chains  surround- 
ing an  emerald. J 

The  vanquished  Khalif  retired  to  Morocco,  and  en- 
deavoured to  extinguish  his  regrets  in  the  luxurious 
Reclusion  of  the  Harem.  This  abandonment  of  public 
vigilance  led  to  its  accustomed  result  in  a despotic  Go- 
vernment, and  within  twojears  after  his  defeat  at  Tholosa, 
Mohammed  was  poisoned.  It  would  little  repay  alteu lion 
if  we  were  to  dwell  upon  the  period  of  anarchy  which  fol- 
lowed for  nearly  a quarter  of  a Century  after  his  decease. 
Civil  war,  with  its  ordinary  attendants,  blood,  treachery, 
rapine,  and  anarchy,  form  the  repulsive  features  of  a 
struggle  for  power  among  various  pretenders  of  al- 
most equal  demerits.  Yusuf,  a son  of  Mohammed, 
swayed  the  sceptre  during  a long  minority,  and  fell  a 
victim  to  premature  debauchery  when  he  had  scarcely 
attained  manhood.  The  two  years  succeeding  his  death 
witnessed  the  elevation  and  the  murder  of  as  many  Kha- 
lifa ; and  when  Almamum  Abn  Ali,  a brother  of  the  second 
of  these  shortlived  Princes,  obtained  the  Crown,  his  ear- 
liest act  was  to  abrogate  the  laws  and  to  abolish  the 
Councils  instituted  by  the  Mehedi.  The  Sheiks  who 
composed  those  Councils  were  put  to  death,  and  the 
numerous  heads  which  were  daily  brought  to  the  Capi- 
tal from  the  Provinces  were  fixed  round  the  City  Walts. 


* By  a spot  called  in  memory  of  the  event  Puerto- Real,  a name 
which  it  still  preserve*,  between  the  Inn  of  Miranda  and  the  vil- 
lage of  Alhiao.  l)c  Merit*,  ii,  459. 

t Rod  eric  of  Toledo  describes  him  very  modestly  : Quondam 
heminem  pleimum,  talu  detpieabtlem  rl  kali/*  el  permmA,  yw  o/im 
in  montoni*  illU  ptcora  parent,  el  cumcu/orum  el  le-porum  ibidem 
capUoxi  imhlerai.  viii.  7.  la  the  following  Chapter  he  speaks  of 
him  as  Ute  httt^uam  Dtirntmeiut,  an  expression  very  easily  distorted 
by  the  more  superstition*.  Alfonso,  in  his  Letter  to  the  Pope,  ia 
equally  moderate  : ad  indicium  cmjuutam  Rutlici  quem  Deut  no bu 
ex  iwprnlo  mini. 

t Mariana,  book  xi.  ch.  x. 
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A speech  is  recorded  of  Almamum,  on  this  occasion, 
very  similar  to  some  wurds  of  two  other  tyrants  Equally- 
stained  with  bloodshed.  To  a Courtier  who  complained 
of  the  evil  odour  produced  by  these  mangled  and  fester- 
ing remains  which  were  generating  a Plague,  he  an- 
swered in  the  spirit,  and  almost  in  the  very  terms  of  Vitel- 
lius  and  of  Charles  IX.,  “ The  Souls  of  the  men  who 
once  bore  those  heads  are  guardians  of  this  City,  and  the 
smell  is  sweet  and  fragrant  to  all  who  love  me  and  are 
loyal : to  those  only  who  are  my  enemies  is  it  pestilent 
and  deadly.  Think  therefore  no  more  of  it,  for  I well 
know  what  is  requisite  for  the  public  safety."* 

While  Almamum  was  thus  successful  in  Africa,  Ctoseofth* 
Moslem  Spain  revolted  against  him  ; and  the  Moorish  d>BjUiy  °f 
dominions  were  distracted  by  the  factious  struggles  0f  Almo. 
its  own  petty  Princes  not  less  than  by  the  incursions  of  A***D 
the  Christians.  The  Khalif  was  unable  to  establish 
himself  in  Andalusia ; ami  on  his  death,  the  dynasty  of 
the  Almohades,  which  had  absolutely  terminated  in 
Spain,  virtually  ceased  in  Morocco  also.  We  read,  in- 
deed, of  nominal  .successors  of  that  line;  but  they  were 
perpetually  involved  in  disastrous  conflicts,  which,  after 
the  lapse  of  nearly  forty  years,  were  closed  by  the  eleva- 
tion of  a new  family,  the  Beni  Merines.lo  the  throne  of  the  Tbs  Beni 
Moorish  Khalifs.  In  Spain,  three  Kings,  those  of  Valencia,  Menne*  is 
of  Jaen,  and  of  Murcia  respectively,  appear  for  a short  A*”ea* 
time  to  have  partitioned  among  them  the  Moslem  ter-  A* 
ritories ; until  the  repeated  triumphs  of  the  Christians  1270, 
narrowed  their  domains,  and  from  the  wreck  of  the  Kingdom 
Mohammedan  Empire  in  the  Peninsula,  arose  an  eu- of  °r»- 
tirely  new  State,  the  Kingdom  of  Granada;  which,  not-  “• 
withstanding  its  contracted  limits  and  its  curtailed 
power,  was  destined  to  maintain  itself  during  more  than 
two  Centuries  and  a half.  l^3b. 

It  is  to  Castile  and  Leon  that  the  chief  interest  of  NaTarre. 
Christian  Spain  belongs  at  this  period  of  its  History; 
for  the  other  States  a few  words  may  suffice.  Sancho  VI. 
of  Navarre,  being  deprived  of  issue  by  the  death  of  his 
only  son,  nominated  as  his  successor  James  I.  of  Ara- 
gon. The  male  line  of  Sancho  Inigo,  Father  of 
Garcia,  the  first  authentic  Kiug  of  Navarre,  terminated 
at  the  death  of  Sancho  VI. ; and  his  subjects,  reluctant 
to  allow  their  independence  to  be  merged  by  a conso- 
lidation with  Aragon,  having  prevailed  upon  James  (by 
what  arguments  we  are  no  w here  informed)  to  renounce 
the  Sovereignty  bequeathed  to  him,  bestowed  it  upon 
Thibaud,  Count  of  Champagne,  a son  of  the  Infanta  Ttubaud  I, 
8ancha,  sister  of  their  late  King.  Greatly  as  that  Prince 
is  distinguished  both  by  his  valour  in  Palestine,  and  by 
the  eminent  rank  which  he  has  obtained  among  Royal 
Authors  ns  one  of  the  most  deservedly  celebrated  Poets 
of  his  day,  his  history  in  Navarre  is  almost  a blank. 

His  eldest  son  and  successor,  Thibaud  II.,  manifested  a Thibwudll. 
zeal  not  inferior  to  that  which  had  been  shown  by  his  A. 

Father  in  the  service  of  the  Cross,  and  he  was  among  1253, 

the  many  illustrious  victims  whom  the  disasters  of  the  HenrJ* 
expedition  under  St.  Louis  brought  to  the  grave.f  *•  D* 
After  the  short  reign  of  his  brother  Henry, $ the  Crown  . 1270* 
devolved  upon  Jeanne,  an  infant  daughter  of  that 
Prince,  and  by  her  marriage  with  Philippe  le  Bel.§  Na-  AJV 
varre,  for  more  than  forty  years,  became  a Province  of  K l2‘4' 

& 

■ ■ ....  ..  . ■ ■ _ France. 
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• Com!*,  tom  iL  p.  438. 
f Ch.  Ixxvi.  p.  718. 

! He  died  “ overgrown  with  fit," 
9 Ch.  Ixxvi.  p.  720. 
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In  Aragon,  Alfonso  II.  and  Pedro  If.  successively 
occupied  the  throne  which  had  passed  by  marriage  to 
their  Father  Raymnndo  V.  of  Barcelona.  Pedro  shared 
In  the  glories  of  Tholosa  ; and  by  forbearing  to  join  in 
the  persecution  of  the  Albigenses,  soon  afterwards 
brought  down  upon  himself  the  arms  of  Simon  de 
Mont  fort,  and  perished,  as  we  have  elsewhere  related, 
on  the  field  of  Mu  ret.*  At  the  lime  of  Pedro’s  death, 
his  son  James  I.,  a child  six  years  of  age,  was  a hos- 
tage in  the  custody  of  Dc  Montfort,  to  whose  daughter 
he  had  been  betrothed  before  the  commencement  of 
hostilities.  Seldom,  indeed,  has  any  Prince  struggled 
through  greater  difficulties  to  the  possession  of  a here- 
ditary throne  than  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  James  to  encoun- 
ter. The  legitimacy  of  his  Mother’s  marriage  was  long 
disputed;  his  very  birth  was  the  result  of  a singular 
stratagem  practised  upon  the  reluctant  Bridegroom  ;f 
at  the  time  of  his  accession,  he  was  a prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  enemies  reeking  with  his  Father  s blood  ; even 
upon  his  release,  obtained  through  the  interference  of 
the  Pope,  he  was  committed  to  the  guardianship  of  a 
treacherous  Uncle,  whose  Regency  was  one  continued 
plot  to  usurp  his  nephew’s  crown  ; and  no  sooner  had 
he  secured  his  rights  against  domestic  perfidy,  than  he 
was  called  upon  to  quell  a formidable  insurrection  of 
his  discontented  Nobles.  Nevertheless,  his  subsequent 
reign  was  distinguished  by  great  military  glory  ; and  the 
almost  unvarying  triumphs  of  his  arms,  which  raised 
Aragon  both  in  extent  and  power  to  a rank  next  to  that 
of  Castile,  obtained  for  him  the  title  of  El  Conquistador. 
His  first  enterprise  was  directed  to  the  recover)*  of  the 
Balearic  Islands,  an  object  which  he  achieved  at  the 
cost  of  much  bloodshed,  mainly  through  his  own  valour, 
and  us  we  are  gravely  assured,  by  the  personal  assist- 
ance of  St.  George.  Even  the  Moors  affirmed  that  at 
the  storming  of  Palma,  the  first  assailant  who  entered 
their  gates  was  a Knight  well-stricken  in  years,  clad  ill 
white  armour  and  mounted  on  a w hile  horse.  St.  Jugo 
was  a veteran  who  had  served  on  many  a former  battle- 
field, and  the  description  of  the  lufidets  pointed  accu- 
rately to  another  champion  of  the  Faith,  El  Glorioto 
Jorge.X  The  conquest  of  the  remainder  of  Majorca, 
and  of  Minorca  and  Ivica,  was  the  fruit  of  later  expedi- 
tions. 

In  the  general  spoliation  of  the  Moslems  which  suc- 
ceeded the  fall  of  the  Alinohades,  James  of  Aragou,  or 
os  the  Arabs  term  him  King  Gacum,  largely  participated. 
After  three  years  spent  partly  in  preparation,  partly  in 
the  siege  of  minor  fortresses,  the  Aragouetsc  directed 
themselves  to  the  capture  of  Valencia  itself,  “the  flower- 
garden  of  the  delights  of  Spain. ”§  After  many  days’ 
skirmishing  iu  its  neighbourhood,  during  which  the 
outposts  of  the  enemy  were  driven  within  the  walls,  the 

id.  p.  697,  698. 

j Bernardino*  Gomeoius  Mirtiea,  di  / 'tfi  ti  /Mm  Jtv  i<li  J. 
fib.  i.  «p.  Schott  i,  Hnptimti  H/utt.  tom.  hi.  p,  391.  The  »loiy  is 
curious,  and  in  well  tutii  by  the  Archdeacon,  notwithstanding  the 
has.inliMw  ground  u*er  which  he  treada. 

t Zimtu,  Amtiirt  dr  Artufm,  torn  i.  kb.  in.  p.  132.  Manana 
informs  ns  that  on  liia  capture  of  Faint*,  “ the  Moorish  Kiug  was 
drawn  out  from  a private  place  when)  hv  Uv  hid,  and  K.  Jayme 
took  him  l»y  the  beard,  having  iworn  so  to  do.  yet  comforted  him 
with  good  word*  and  |>rumi*r*."  itook  xii.  cb.  viii.  He  mentions 
the  reputed  j me*  nice  of  Sr.  George  during  (he  subsequent  invasion 
of  Valencia  ; and  strange  to  say,  without  attaching  credit  to  the 
legend,  “ When  success  is  Iwyond  expectation,  me  a are  apt  to 
attribute  it  to  miracle"  Ivok  xii.  ch.  xL 

I El  rtrgtl  tit  •menviaUtt  de  Eipada.  Comic,  tore.  iii.  p.  2 1 . 


From 

A.  D. 

1109. 

to 

A.  O. 

1295. 


A.  D. 

1238. 


besieger*  invested  the  city,  both  by  sea  and  land,  with  a Annals  of 
multitude  to  great,  that,  according  to  the  favourite 
Oriental  phrase,  God  who  created  them  is  the  only  i'wr,u6*1- 
one  by  whom  they  could  be  counted.”  The  Moors  in  v * 

other  parts  of  Spain  were  too  deeply  occupied  by  their 
own  immediate  peril  to  afford  assistance  ; and  the  relief 
which  the  Africans  readily  furnished  was  unable  to  gain 
the  port  on  account  of  adverse  winds.  At  length,  the 
garrison,  exhausted  by  repeated  assaults,  and  too  weak 
to  defend  the  vast  circuit  of  their  walls,  prevailed  upon 
their  commander  to  negotiate.  The  terms  which  James 
grunted  were  lenient  ;•  he  promised  personal  security 
to  ihe  inhabitant*;  liberty  of  egress  with  all  their  pro- 
perty to  those  who  wished  it ; the  free  use  of  their 
Religion,  Laws,  and  customs,  to  those  who  preferred 
remaining  as  his  vassals.  Five  days  were  granted  for 
evacuation  ; and  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael.  James  of 
Aragon  triumphantly  entered  the  Capital  of  Giomail 
ben  Zoyan,  and  extinguished  the  Moslem  Kingdom  of 

Valencia.-! 

The  acquisitions  of  James  were  not  confined  to  Va- 
lencia alone.  Pretexts  were  never  wanting  lor  attacks 
upon  the  settlements  of  the  Moors,  and  w hen  violence 
had  driven  them  to  a rising  in  self-defence,  their  total 
expulsion  was  decreed  ; a measure  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  numbers  which  it  drove  into  miserable 
exile,  it  was  not  possible  to  carry  into  complete  effect. 

In  the  reconquest  of  the  Kingdom  of  Murcia,  which  OfMurdA, 
James  undertook  ostensibly  in  behalf  of  his  son-in-law, 

Alfonso  X.  of  Castile,  some  doubt  appears  to  have  arisen 
whether  lie  was  not  actuated  by  hopes  of  retaining  the 
prixe  for  himself.  To  prevent  this  dangerous  increase 
of  a rival  power,  Alfonso  proposed  that  the  Crown  should 
be  settled  on  his  brother  Manuel,  who  should  receive 
the  hand  of  another  daughter  of  James.  But  Jolante, 

Queen  of  Alfonso,  was  jealous  of  her  sister's  superior 
beauty,  and  in  order  to  prevent  her  attainment  of  the  Regal 
title,  she  negotiated  secretly  with  the  Moors,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  an  arrangement  by  which  Murcia 
was  committed  to  the  government  of  a Mohammedan  no-  **  D» 
minuted  by  Alfonso  and  acknowledging  him  as  Sovereign.  126G. 

The  latter  years  of  James  were  embittered  by  domes-  La«*r  years 
tic  quarrels.  An  illegitimate  son,  Fernando  Sam-hex, 
who  enjoyed  an  undue  portion  of  his  favour,  after  long  D* 
dissension  with  Pedro,  the  heir  apparent,  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  a conspiracy  against  his  Father.  Pedro, 
who  was  despatched  to  suppress  this  rebellion,  captured 
his  brother,  and  mercilessly  ordered  him  to  be  drowned. 

After  a reign  of  unprecedented  length,  extending  over 
sixty-three  years,  James,  while  engaged  in  opposing 
some  insurgeuts  in  Valencia,  closed  a life  stained  with 
many  acts  of  cruelty  and  of  unbridled  licentiousness, 
which  his  fame  in  arms  has  been  too  much  allowed  to  ^ 
extenuate.  The  chief  transactions  of  his  son  Pedro  HI.,  1 
his  wars  for  Ihe  Crown  of  Sicily,  which  he  claimed  in 
right  of  his  Queen  Cunslanxa,  daughter  of  Manfred, 
have  been  related  in  our  Auuuls  of  llaly.£  His  triumph 
over  Philippe  le  Bel,  when  that  King  invaded  Catalonia 
as  one  of  the  results  of  the  Sicilian  conflict,  will  be 
found  in  those  of  France.§  In  the  year  following  that 
successful  campaign,  the  Crown  passed  to  bis  eldest  son 

* il«  hod  rereived  a severe  wound  in  the  forehead  from  an  arrow 
during  one  of  the  assaults  which  confined  him  to  his  quarters  for 
five  days.  Mariana,  book  xii.  ch,  xi. 

f Id.  ti. 

j Ch.  IrrvL  u.  740,  &c 
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Hktury.  Alfonso  HI.,  whose  reign  was  occupied  by  a perpetual 
struggle  at  Lome  with  his  factious  Barons,  and  abroad 
by  broils  in  which  he  was  invoiced  by  his  connexion 
with  Sicily.  On  his  death  without  issue,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  nominal  King  of  that  Island,  his  younger 
brother,  James  II. 

The  Annals  of  Portugal,  from  the  death  of  Alfonso, 
the  founder  of  that  monarchy,  to  the  close  of  the  XHitii 
Ammo  IIL  (;CDluryj  are  utterly  barren  of  interest  to  the  general 
° reader  ; and  it  would  be  a waste  of  time  if  we  were  to 
do  mure  than  to  refer  to  our  Table  for  the  lineal  suc- 
cession of  its  Kings.  We  resume,  therefore,  the  History 
of  Castile  from  the  death  of  Alfonso  HI.  The  minority 
JUrrrnne**  of  Henry  I.,  the  infant  son  who  succeeded  him,  was 
cfthePor-  disturbed  by  the  overweening  pretensions  of  Don  AU 
tag"«*e  varo,  the  chid' of  the  House  of  Lara,  who  administered 
Anns!*.  Regency : aud  the  early  death  of  the  young  Prince, 

killed  by  the  accidental  falling  of  a tile  from  the  roof  of 
tbe  Bishop's  Palace  at  Palenda.  at  which  he  was  resid- 
ing, was  ultimately  most  auspicious  to  the  fortunes  of 
Spain.  The  succession  legally  devolved  upon  his 
sister  Berenguela,  the  Consort  whom  (he  fastidious- 
ness of  the  Papal  matrimonial  Code  had  separated  from 
her  husband  Alfonso  IX.  of  Leon.  The  issue  of  that 
marriage,  us  we  hare  before  mentioned,  was  acknow- 
I3«renguela  ledged  as  legitimate ; and  Berenguela  sagaciously  per- 
tTuwfrrs  ceived  that  by  transferring  her  rights  over  Castile  to  her 
son  Ferdinand,  already  heir  to  Leon,  she  would  pro- 
bably in  the  end  unite  those  two  powerful  Crowns. 
The  States  of  Castile  joyfully  accepted  the  proposition, 
and  at  once  swore  allegiance  to  Ferdinand  III.,  who 
succeeded  in  curbing  the  ambition  of  Alvaro  de  Lara, 
and  in  the  yet  more  delicate  task  of  surmounting  the 
claims  advanced  by  his  own  Father  to  the  throne  of 
Castile.  Yet  on  the  death  of  Alfonso,  au  unexpected 
obstacle  arose  to  tbe  so  much  desired  consolidation  of 
tbe  two  Kingdoms.  The  King  of  Leon  divided  his  ter- 
ritories by  Will  between  two  daughters,*  and  a powerful 
faction  was  not  wanting  to  support  their  claims.  Fir- 
din  und  armed  with  speed  and  vigour  to  enforce  his 
pretensions,  which  were  approved  by  the  majority  of  the 
JLeonnese ; but  happily  the  wisdom  of  Berenguela 
prevented  the  necessity  of  contest,  by  prevailing  upon  the 
Infantas  to  renounce  a disputed  Crown  for  the  certainty 
of  an  immediate  and  ample  provision.  The  dominions 
over  which  Ferdinand  became  Sovereign  by  this  wise 
and  salutary  compromise,  equalled  in  extent  those  pos- 
sessed by  the  Emperor  Alfonso,  the  lost  Monarch  who 
FiijaI  tmion  swayed  the  joint  sceptres  of  Leon  and  Castile  : and  both 
o Leon  and  tjlc  pacjfic  relations  existing  among  his  Christian  neigh- 
bours, and  the  shattered  condition  of  the  Moslem  Em- 
pire, invited  a brave,  active,  and  enterprising  Prince  to 
schemes  of  conquest. 

The  firBt  expedition  of  Ferdinand  III.  was  directed 
against  Abn  Hud,  a Wali,  who  had  appropriated  to 
himself  a large  territory  in  Murcia,  Granada,  Cordova, 
and  Seville.  One  of  tbe  Castilian  Generals,  Alvar 
Perez,  penetrating  to  Xeres,  fought  a battle  on  the 
banks  of  the  Guadaleta.  The  Moors  claimed  the  vic- 
tory, but  their  narrative  establishes  nothing  more  than 
a drawn  battle,  in  which,  after  both  parties  had  lost  great 
numbers,  the  Moslems,  by  retreating,  were  content  to 
alkm  the  Christians  to  “escape  from  that  day/’t  A 


A.  D. 

1230. 


Battle  of 
GuftdaWta. 
A.  D. 

1233. 


• By  Thereat  of  Fortagai,  hia  first  wife,  &i«a  whom,  a*  well  m 
from  Berenguela,  a decree  of  the  Vatican  had  »rp.iratrd  him. 
f Ceade,  tom.  uL  p.  IS. 


painful  circumstance  attendant  upon  thi 9 engagement  AnnoUof 
was  the  slaughter  of  their  prisoners  by  the  Castilians,  SoAinaud 
before  they  joined  battle;  a horrible  act,  for  which  ne-  _tug*\ 
cessity  was  pleaded  ; the  attacking  army  counted  thrice 
tbeir  own  number,  and  they  were  unable  to  spare  from  A D 
the  field  a sufficient  Body  as  sentinels  over  the  captives,  nog 

In  a tbllonving  campaigu,  success  the  most  brilliant  at-  to 
tended  Ferdinand  in  person.  Cordova  was  weakly  gar-  a.  d. 
risoned  and  negligently  guarded;  and  an  active  soldier,  1295. 
tbe  Governor  of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Ubeda,  sur- 
prised one  of  its  towers  by  night,  mastered  it  by  escalade,  Surprise 
and  contrived  to  maintain  himself  in  his  hazardous  post, 
till  Ferdinand,  apprized  of  this  most  important  and  un- 
expected conquest,  hastened  by  forced  marches  to  his 
assistance.  Tbe  Moors,  abandoning  their  suburbs  and 
retiring  within  the  City  itself,  applied  to  Abu  Hud  for 
relief.  But  the  exaggeration  of  a traitor  whom  the 
Moslem  King  despatched  to  reconnoitre  the  Christian 
force ; offers  of  vassalage,  which  be  received  from  the 
King  of  Valencia,  provided  he  would  march  to  his  as- 
sistance against  the  invasion  of  James  of  Aragon  ; a 
belief  that  Cordova  had  greater  power  of  defence  than 
it  really  possessed  ; and  that  even  if  now  taken  it  might 
easily  be  recovered,  since  the  Christians  would  find  it 
impossible  to  maintain  themselves  so  much  in  the  heart 
of  Andalusia,  were  the  motives  which  induced  Abn 
Hud  to  refuse  this  application;  and  “ to  follow  the 
irresistible  impulse  of  a fatality  engraven  on  tablets  of 
adamant  by  the  finger  of  eternal  Providence.”  The 
Cordovans,  who  hitherto  had  defended  themselves  with 
resolutio-i,  were  naturally  dispirited  at  the  abandon- 
ment ; and  when  they  sought  to  capitulate,  the  only 
terms  which  they  could  obtain  were  personal  freedom, 
and  leave  to  quit  tbe  City  unmolested.  Thus  fell  Cor-  awl  fall  of 
dova,  the  chief  City  of  Andalusia,  and  the  proudest  Cordova, 
seat  of  the  Khalifate  in  the  meridian  of  its  power.  In 
a moment,  say  the  Arabs,  the  Unbelievers  surmounted 
the  minarets  with  crosses,  and  profaned  the  great  Al- 
jama  of  Abdehrahman,  by  converting  it  into  a Church. 

The  sorrowing  Musulmans  retired  from  Cordova,  (may 
God  restore  it  to  them!)  and  dispersed  themselves  A D# 
among  the  other  towns  of  Andalusia,  while  the  Chris-  123<J. 
tians  divided  their  captured  abode  and  inheritance.* 

By  securing  the  alliance  of  the  King  of  Valencia, 

Abn  Hud  thought  to  strengthen  himself  materially 
against  the  rival  Wali,  whom  he  chiefly  dreaded,  Mo- 
hammed Abn  Alhamar;  the  most  active,  tbe  most  saga- 
cious. and  as  it  eventually  proved,  the  most  fortunate  of 
the  Moorish  Chiefs  who  contested  for  the  wreck  of 
Empire  in  Spain.  With  this  hope,  and  anxious  also  to 
prevent  the  calamity  impending  over  Valencia  from  the 
Aragonese  arms,  Abn  Hud  hastened  on  his  march  ; Murder  of 
and,  while  passing  through  Almeria,  he  was  treache-  Abo  Hud. 
rously  strangled  in  hia  bed,  after  having  been  entertained  a.  d. 
at  a magnificent  banquet  by  the  Alcaydeof  thattown.who  1238. 
was  secretly  in  the  confidence  of  Alhamar.  The  capture  **»»«»  of  Al- 
of  Vuleacia  was  not  tbe  most  important  result  of  his 
death  ; Alhamar,  disembarrassed  from  bis  chief  com- 
petitor,  occupied  such  portions  of  bis  vacant  territory 
as  he  could  master;  and  fixing  his  own  Court  at  Gra- 

* Conde,  turn.  iii.  p.  19.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a 
stronger  instance  of  prejudice  tban  Mariana  exhibits  in  his 
account  of  the  espture  of  Cordova.  After  describing  its  site, 
he  adds,  “ while!  the  Moors  possessed  it,  much  of  its  beauty  was 
lust,  they  out  being  at  all  curious  in  Architecture."  Book  am.  ch.  x. 

Had  he  forgotten,  or  was  he  blind  to  the  magiufictfics  of  tbe 
Azxuhra,  the  threat  Mumjimt,  and  the  Aqueducts  ? 
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History,  nada,  established  it  as  the  Capital  of  a Kingdom,  ex- 
v— "v—*'  tending  at  that  time  coastwise  from  Almeria  to  Alge- 
From  ^iras.  and  stretching  inward  to  a frontier,  of  which 
A.  o.  Loja,  Jaen,  and  Huescar  may  be  named  as  three  ex- 
1109.  treme  points,*  comprising  about  seventy  leagues  from 
*°  East  to  Weat,  twenty-five  from  North  to  South. 

A*  1 Alhamar  wisely  perceived  that  his  infant  Kingdom 
] 295.  was  no^  yej  gufficienily  strong  to  resist  the  overwhelming 
force  which  was  now  arrayed  under  the  banners  of 
Castile;  and  when  Ferdinand,  desirous  of  new  con- 
Beconsc*  a quests,  advanced  upon  Jaen,  the  Moorish  King  adopted 
Vaawil  of  a resolution,  wise  in  its  conception,  and  heroic  in  its 
t:**t*1**  execution  ; but  which  sufficiently  marks  the  rapid  decline 
A*®'  of  the  Mohammedan  power.  Without  any  previous 

1245.  announcement,  he  repaired  in  person,  and  slightly  at- 
tended, to  the  Christian  camp,  discovered  his  name  and 
quality  to  the  King;  solicited  lib  protection,  surrendered 
all  his  possessions  to  his  disposal,  and  kissed  his  hand 
in  token  of  obedience.  Ferdinand,  deeply  impressed 
by  this  generous  confidence,  met  it  with  a corresponding 
feeling;  he  embraced  Alhamar  as  a friend,  declined  to 
enrich  himself  by  the  curtailment  of  any  of  his  territo- 
ries, and  accepted  him  as  a Vassal  under  his  Feudal 
Lordship.  The  interview  concluded  by  a singular 
Treaty,  in  which  the  Mohammedan  Prince  agreed  to 
pay  to  hia  Christian  superior  an  annual  tribute;  to 
provide  a certain  number  of  cavalry  for  his  service  in 
the  field ; and  to  obey  hfe  summons  whenever  the 
Cortes  should  be  assembled.  On  these  conditions,  and 
on  the  admission  of  a Castilian  garrison  within  its  walls, 
Jaen  was  spared  the  horrors  of  a siege. 

A«*i*ts  at  Many  of  the  chief  Andalusian  cities  followed  the 
the  siege  politic  example  of  Alhamar  ; and  when,  in  the  following 
a.  d.  campaign,  Ferdinand  invested  Seville,  his  army  pre- 

1246.  seated  the  singular  spectacle  of  Mohammedan  banners 
arrayed  under  a Christian  leader  against  a Moham- 
medan City.  The  Castilians  had  good  reason  to  be 
content  with  the  fidelity  of  their  allies,  and  44  great  was 
the  prowess,  and  marvellous  were  the  deeds  of  Alhamar 
and  his  followers,  so  that  the  most  doughty  Christian 
Knights  regarded  them  with  envy  and  admiration." 
The  siege  hod  already  endured  eighteen  months,  when 
the  King  of  Granada  proposed  to  bum  the  fleet  and 
the  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Guadalquivir  by  which  the 
garrison  obtained  its  supplies.  The  attempt  was  suc- 
cessful ; lodgements  were  made  in  the  suburbs;  notwith- 
standing “ the  strange  and  powerful  engines  employed 
in  their  defence,  some  of  them  launching  a hundred 
spears  at  once,  others  showering  arrows  with  so  great 
force  that  they  transfixed  horses  although  barbed,  pass- 
ant capture  ing  directly  through  them."  The  Sevilians,  at  length, 
•f  Sevule.  hopeless  of  relief,  capitulated  on  favourable  terms : and 

a.  i>.  many  of  them,  like  their  brethren  whom  James  of  Ara- 

1247.  gon  about  the  same  time  expelled  from  Murcia  and 
Valencia,  sought  an  asylum  in  the  territories  of  Alhamar, 
thus  greatly  increasing  his  strength  by  additional  popu- 
lation.! Seville  henceforward  became  the  station  which 
the  Castilian  Court  adopted  as  its  chief  residence. 

More  sorrowing  than  satisfied  on  account  of  these 
victories,  to  the  attainment  of  which  he  had  so  largely 
contributed,  the  King  of  Granada  returned  to  his  Capital. 

Well  did  he  know  that  the  aggrandixement  and  pros- 
perity of  the  Christians  would  in  the  end  effect  the  rum 
of  the  Moslem  State;  and  his  sole  consolation  arose 


from  a cherished  hope  that  their  great  power,  some  Annals  rf 
day  or  other  passing  into  the  hands  of  a new  master,  ®l**n  *** 
would  fall  to  pieces  by  its  own  weight ; for  he  felt  entire  _ 
assurance  that  God  would  never  abandon  his  own.*'*  jVora"^ 
He  was  received  in  Granada  with  enthusiastic  joy ; and  A 0m 
during  the  intervals  of  repose  permitted  to  him,  he  ijo9. 

encouraged  the  Arts  of  Peace  among  his  subjects  by  t0 
offering  numerous  prizes,  bounties,  end  immunities  to  a.  d. 
various  branches  of  industry.  Among  those  who  par-  129*>. 
took  of  hts  encouragement  are  especially  noticed,  agri-  VTim  inter- 
cullurists,  breeders  of  horses,  manufacturers  of  arms,  nslGoverw 
weavers,  and  cap-makers.  To  so  great  perfection  did  he  ^SLUm 
raise  the  silk  fabrics  of  Granada,  that  they  rivalled  those  anur’ 
of  Syria.  A portion  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  the  per- 
sonal instruction  of  his  three  sons.  History  was  his 
own  favourite  study,  and  he  delighted  much  in  gardens 
and  the  culture  of  choice  flowers.  Nor  must  it  be  for- 
gotten that  to  the  magnificence  and  good  taste  of  Alhamar 
is  owing  the  foundation  of  that  structure,  which  still, 
after  the  lapse  of  six  centuries,  above  all  others  evinces 
the  wealth,  the  splendour,  and  the  architectural  refine- 
menl  possessed  by  the  Moors  of  the  XJllth  Century. 

It  was,  perhaps,  from  the  King  by  whom  it  was  first  Foundation 
projected,  and  under  whose  frequent  inspection  it  greatly  of  the  Al» 
advanced,  that  the  Alhamra  derived  its  name.t  hamrs. 

The  career  of  Ferdinand's  victories  was  terminated 
only  by  his  death,*  and  Alhamar  then  anxiously  hastened 
to  renew  with  Alfonso  X.  the  alliance  which  had  been  Alfonso  X. 
observed  with  mutual  fidelity  during  the  reign  of  his  a.  o. 
predecessor.  Alfonso,  who,  like  Sancho  of  Navarre,  1252. 
(and,  in  the  same  sense,  although  in  this  instance, 
also  not  less  than  in  the  other,  the  surname  has  been 
misinterpreted,)  obtained  the  tide  of  El  S/tbio,  is  £)  gains, 
spoken  of  in  terms  of  high  honour  by  the  Arabian 
Chroniclers.  M This  King.*'  they  say,  “ was  very  gene- 
rous, very  wise,  of  great  goodness,  und  of  noble  temper 
in  all  his  actions/'^  lie  received  the  condolences  of 
the  Moslem  King  graciously,  and  ere  long  summoned 
him  to  perform  hia  feudal  service  in  the  siege  of  Xerex. 

Alhamar  obeyed  ; but  some  word*  which  escaped  him 
during  his  preparations,  sufficiently  evinced  the  bitter- 
ness of  spirit  with  which  he  regarded  his  compulsory 
vassalage,  and  the  vivid  anticipations  of  future  inde- 
pendence, which  he  still  secretly  cherished  : ‘‘How  con- 
tracted and  miserable  would  be  this  life  of  ours,  were  Conquest  of 
not  our  hopes  so  enlarged  and  expanded  I*1  By  the  Xna. 
aid  of  the  Moslem  troops,  Xerex  was  annexed  to  the  a.  d. 
dominion  of  Castile.  1254. 

It  was  to  Gascony  that  Alfonso  next  looked  for  the  Abortive 
gratification  of  his  ambition.  That  Province  had  been  attempt  on 
weaned  from  attachment  to  its  English  masters  by  the 
tyranny  of  its  Governor,  Simon  de  Mont  fort ; and  when 
the  discontented  Nobles  sought  protection  from  the  King  KnKi.uxl 
of  CBStilc,  he  readily  supplied  them  with  both  troops  with  Elea, 
and  money.  The  activity  of  Henry  III.,  who  hastened  Qar  efCaa* 
in  person  to  his  invaded  territory,  frustrated  Alfonso’s  ^ 
views  of  conquest ; and  the  hostile  relations  of  England 
with  Castile  were  converted  into  a close  alliance.  Al- 
fonso bestowed  the  hand  of  his  sister  Eleanor  on  Henry's 
son.  afterwards  Edward  I.;  and  the  dowry  of  the 
Bride  was  the  abandonment  of  the  empty  claim  on 


* Cofide,  tom.  iii.  cap.  vi.  p.  37. 

f Id.  >b.  p.  .19.  Ses  an  account  of  the  A1.1t.4un  a in  our  A/i«W- 

lameo ut  {} rtiriiM. 

I San  Fernando  received  Canonization  from  Clement  X.  in  1671. 
4 Id.  ib.  p.  32, 


* Dc  Marti*,  ton.  Ui.  p.  33. 

f Cowl*,  ton*,  iii.  cap.  vL 
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Gascony,  and  the  more  substantial  appendage  of  the 
Duchies  of  Ponthieu  and  Montreuil. 

The  delusive  hope  which  Alfonso  entertained,  during 
more  than  twenty  years,  of  securing  the  long  vacant  Im- 
perial Crown,  was  generated  in  tire  first  instance  by  his 
descent  from  the  Emperor  Philip  of  Suabia.*  His 
many  noble  qualities  if  weighed  in  the  balance  against 
the  wealth  of  his  equally  shadowy  competitor,  Richard 
Earl  of  Cornwall,  ought  to  have  ensured  his  triumph  ; 
but  Alfonso  was  too  perpetually  occupied  by  troubles  in 
his  hereditary  dominions  to  have  leisure  to  assert  by 
arms  a claim  to  his  elective  dignity.  When  death,  by 
removing  the  English  Prince,  seemed  to  place  the 
sceptre  of  Germany  within  the  grasp  of  the  King  of 
Castile,  his  ambitious  dream  was  for  ever  dissipated  by 
the  final  elevation  of  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg;  and  much, 
perhaps,  of  the  domestic  seditions  which  harassed  his 
latter  years  may  be  attributed  to  the  discontent  awak- 
ened by  his  fruitless  chase  of  foreign  aggrandize  iron  tt 

Alhamar,  when  called  upon,  furnished  his  contingent 
for  the  subjugation  of  Algarve ; “ a rich,  strong,  and 
populous  Country,  of  mild  and  delicious  climate.”*  But 
the  King  of  Granada,  no  doubt,  even  at  that  lime,  felt 
his  own  increasing  power,  for  he  meditated  an  attempt 
to  throw  off  the  Castilian  yoke.  While  visiting  his 
Provinces  and  putting  his  frontier  towns  in  a state  of 
defence,  he  plainly  “ foresaw  that  it  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  protract  bis  friendship  with  the  Christians  much 
longer.  They  were  indeed  his  natural  enemies;  slight 
occasion  would  move  them  to  violence  and  wrong  ; and 
what  is  there  which  can  purge  wormwood  of  its  bitterness, 
or  produce  grapes  from  thorns  ?"§  Without  openly  re- 
nouncing his  allegiance,  therefore,  he  entered  into  secret 
engagements  with  the  Waliea  of  the  chief  towns  from 
Xerez  to  Murcia ; and  when  they  rose  simultaneously 
on  an  appointed  day,  and  pul  to  flight  or  massacred  the 
Christian  garrisons,  Alhamar  declined  assisting  in  their 
reduction,  on  motives  of  “ Religion  and  Policy."  A 
long  and  desultory  War  ensued  ; in  the  course  of  which 
the  conquest  of  Murcia  by  the  Aragonese,  and  disunion 
among  the  Moors,  frustrated  the  bright  hope  which 
Alhamar  had  encouraged,  of  wholly  emancipating  him- 
self from  his  thraldom  to  Castile.  The  Wulics  of  Ma- 
laga, of  Guadis,  and  of  Gomarez  revolted  against  him, 
and  were  assisted  by  Alfonso ; who,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  abandoned  by  many  of  his  own  discontented  Nobles, 
headed  by  one  of  his  brothers,  the  Infante  Philip. 
Those  fugitives  were  received  in  Granada  with  open 
arms,  and  their  services  were  tendered  and  accepted  in 
all  enterprises  which  did  not  bring  them  into  collision 
with  their  own  Countrymen.  With  u few  intervals  of 
short  and  unsubstantial  Peace,  hostilities  continued  be- 
tween Granada  and  Castile  during  the  remainder  of  the 
life  of  Alhamar.  Hours,  it  is  said,  rolled  on,  and  years 
passed  away,  in  a war  which  appeared  to  be  without 
end,  till  he  adopted  an  expedient  not  less  perilous  to 
himself  than  to  his  enemies,  and  invited  the  King  of 
Morocco  to  make  a new  descent  upon  Europe  in  his 


* Beatrix,  mother  of  Alfonso,  was  daughter  of  Philip, 
f The  tTsoasction*  daring  the  interregnum  ia  the  Empire  ere 
treated  more  fully  at  the  clone  of  Chapter  uumi. 

1 A passage  in  Condo  leads  to  a suspicion  that  cannon  were 
known  and  used  by  the  garrison  of  Niehta  during  this  campaign. 
Besides  the  atones  and  darts  which  they  hurled  from  their  engines, 
it  is  added,  /anudxtm  ttro*  dr  trmtno  CO*  forgo.  tom.  ifi.  p.  42.  It  ia 
difficult  to  apply  th«*e  words  unless  to  fire-arms. 

1 Co  ode,  ton.  iii.  p.  43. 


behalf.  Before  the  evil  consequences  which  this  mis- 
taken policy  were  certain  to  produce  could  be  developed 
by  the  arrival  of  the  Africans,  a sudden  and  painful  dis- 
order had  terminated  the  days  of  Alhamar.  While 
•waiting  the  event  of  his  application  to  die  King  of 
Morocco  “ between  fear  and  hope,"  he  received  intelli- 
gence that  the  rebel  Walies  had  daringly  crossed  his 
frontiers.  Overcome  by  fury,  he  resolved  at  all  hazards 
to  strike  an  immediate  blow  ; and  in  spile  of  the  remon- 
strances of  his  chief  officers,  who  strove  in  vain  to  Alhamar 
pacify  his  wrath,  he  issued  from  hia  Capital  attended  by  Writes  the 
the  flower  of  his  troo|>s  and  by  his  Castilian  visitors.  Afrieaos* 
An  evil  omen  marked  his  outset ; the  first  horseman 
who  marched  in  the  van  shivered  his  lance  as  he  passed 
under  the  City  gate  : and  although  a natural  cause 
might  be  assigned  to  the  accident,  which  arose  from  the 
soldier's  negligence  in  not  having  lowered  his  spear  as 
he  approached  the  arch,  the  Arabs,  misled  by  the  event, 
have  persisted  in  recording  it  as  a melancholy  augury. 

After  a few  hours’  march,  the  King  was  seized  with  in-  His  iUsesa 

disposition,  which  increased  so  rapidly  and  severely,  that 

he  was  borne  back  towards  the  City  in  a litter.  Before 

he  could  reach  the  walls,  his  pains  had  become  so  acute 

that  the  Physicians  ordered  his  tent  to  be  pitched  by  the 

way  side ; and  perplexed  by  the  symptoms,  knew  not 

what  to  do.  The  Infante  Philip  stood  over  his  couch, 

and  while  all  the  bystanders  lamented  their  dying  aDd  ■!— 

Sovereign  as  a father,  he  breathed  his  last  at  the  hour  of  a.  d. 

evening  prayer.*  . 1273. 

His  sou  Mohammed  II.  was  proclaimed  King  of  Mohammed 
Granada  without  opposition  : and  a singular  incident  II. 
which  occurred  not  long  after  his  accession  led  to  & 
temporary  reconciliation  with  Castile,  Philip  was  not 
the  only  brother  of  Alfonso  who  had  fled  from  his  Court, 
and  had  taken  refuge  with  the  enemies  of  his  Faith. 

Nearly  twenty  years  before  the  events  which  we  are  Story  of  tba 
now  relating,  the  Infante  Henry,  on  some  private  dis-  *?*■**• 
gust,  rivalry  as  is  said  in  nil  amour,  applied  to  Alhamar 
for  assistance.  The  Moorish  King,  at  that  time  being 
reluctant  to  commit  himself  with  Alfonso,  declined  to 
afford  an  asylum  in  his  own  Court  to  the  Princely  emi- 
grant ; but  at  the  same  recommending  him  to  pass  over 
to  Africa,  secretly  furnished  him  with  introductions  to 
the  favour  of  the  King  of  Tunis.  Whether  that  King 
was  wearied  of  his  guest,  whether  the  circumstance 
which  we  are  about  to  relate  was  really  accidental,  or 
whether  Henry  sought  a pretext  to  bring  his  long  expa- 
triation to  a dose,  it  is  not  possible  now  to  determine ; 
but  lie  re-appeared  unexpectedly  in  his  brother's  pre- 
sence, and  sought  and  obtained  pardon.  He  related 
that  one  morning  while  he  was  expecting  the  King  of 
Tunis  to  accompany  him  to  the  chase,  and  was  waiting 
his  arrival  in  a Court  of  the  Palace,  he  found  himself, 
he  knew  not  how,  beset  by  two  Lions  belonging  to  the 
Prince’s  menagerie.  When  he  had  drawn  his  sword  in 
his  defence,  the  Lions,  be  said,  had  not  courage  to  attack 
him  ; and  he  unconcernedly  left  them  in  the  Court,  after 
giving  their  keeper  a caution  to  watch  them  for  the 
future  with  greater  care.  Notwithstanding  the  fearless- 


• Notwithstanding  the  minuteness  bi  Cera  dr’s  details  of  the  last  - 
moments  of  Alhamar,  no  auspidoo  is  expressed  of  poison ; yet  the 
suddenness  of  his  attack,  the  speed  with  which  it  advanced  to  a 
fatal  close,  the  agonies  which  ha  endured,  the  inability  of  the  Phy- 
sicians to  mitigate  the  symptoms,  and  the  vamilo  dr  aamgre  y rots* 
t!«uW.«i  in  which  it  terminated,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  poli- 
tical circumstance*  of  I lie  time,  tend  to  craata  a belief  that  be  may 
have  fallen  a victim  to  treachery. 
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ness  which  he  thus  displayed  in  the  very  moment  of 
dunger,  and  tlie  excuses  of  the  King  of  Tunis,  who  stre- 
nuously denied  any  evil  intention,  the  Infuulc  discreetly 
resolved  to  withdraw  from  a protection  in  which  he 
could  no  longer  confide ; and  hastening  back  to  Spain, 
he  intimated  the  probability  of  an  African  invasion; 
and  denounced  the  policy  which,  by  espousing  the  cause 
of  the  rebel  Walies,  had  driven  the  King  of  Granada 
into  close  alliance  with  Morocco. 

Alfottso  perceived  his  errur,  and  opening  negotiations 
with  his  brother  Philip  and  tbe  Castilian  refugees  in 
Granada,  through  their  mediation  concluded  a Peace 
with  Mohammed.  The  Moorish  King  was  persuaded  to 
accompany  the  exiles  on  their  return  to  Seville ; his  re- 
sidence in  that  City  was  distinguished  by  u continued 
series  of  banquets,  spectacles  and  festivities  ; he  re* 
ceived  Knighthood  according  to  the  forms  of  Spanish 
chivalry  ; und  but  for  an  unworthy  stratagem,  by  which 
a alight  advantage  was  purchased  for  a season  at  the 
expense  of  a bloody  and  lingering  War,  it  is  likely  that 
his  permanent  alliance  might  have  been  secured.  The 
part  which  we  have  before  noticed  as  token  by  Alfonso's 
Queen,  Jolante,  in  the  disposal  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Murcia,  has  already  exhibited  her  as  a political  intri- 
guante ; and  she  now  engaged  to  entrap  her  unsuspicious 
guest  iuio  an  indiscreet  concession.  Mohammed, 
in  tbe  flower  of  youth,  of  elegant  person  and  de- 
meanour, and  pridiug  himself  upon  the  facility  with 
which  he  spoke  the  Castilian  Tongue,  was  a frequent  and 
a favourite  visitor  in  the  Queen's  apartments.  On  one 
occasion,  when  he  little  supposed  that  grave  affairs  of 
Statu  were  likely  to  hecome  subjects  of  conversation, 
Jolante  playfully  requested  from  him  abnou  ; and  when 
b®  had  promised  assent  with  ready  gallantry,  he  was 
surprised  to  find  himself  engaged  to  grant  a year's  truce 
to  the  rebel  W alies.  T lie  King  at  once  detected  the 
base  advantage  which  had  been  taken  of  bis  simple  aud 
confiding  ingenuousness:  the  Walies,  unsupported  by 
Castile,  were  already  in  his  power:  but  a year's  delay 
would  enable  them  to  recover  strength  and  to  form 
alliances;  perhaps  would  again  place  them  under  the 
shield  of  Alfonso’s  alliance.  Nevertheless,  he  had 
pledged  his  Royal  word,  and  honour  compelled  him  to 
abide  by  the  promise  out  of  which  he  had  been  swindled. 
Dissembling  his  iudiguation,  he  parted  from  Alfonso  on 
terms  of  apparent  cordiality;  but  well  convinced  that 
the  policy  upon  which  C astile  acted  was  to  keep  him  in 
perpetual  embroilment  with  his  Walies,  he  determined 
upon  their  suppression  at  all  risks,  so  soon  as  the  Truce 
to  which  lie  had  agreed  should  expire.  For  that  pur- 
pose, he  renewed  his  Father  a negotiation  with  Morocco; 
aud  having  engaged  to  place  in  the  possession  of  King 
Abu  Yusuf  tbe  two  important  ports  of  Algt^iras  and 
Tarifa,  the  very  keys  of  Andalusia,  large  succour*  were 
promptly  despatched  to  him  at  the  appointed  time. 

No  sooner  had  a force  of  seventeen  thousand  Africans 
disembarked  on  tbe  coast  of  Andalusia,  than  all  Spain 
was  struck  with  terror.  The  Walies,  naturally  appre- 
hensive that  the  first  blow  would  be  direcled  against 
themselves,  lost  not  a moment  in  tendering  submission 
aud  returning  to  obedience  ; and  when  Abn  Yusuf  fcd- 
lowed  his  vanguard  with  an  innumerable  host,  the 
Christians  were  the  sole  objects  against  whom  the  arma- 
ment could  be  directed.  At  the  moment  of  invasion, 
Alfonso  himself  was  absent  in  France,  whither  he  had 
repaired  to  urge  to  the  Pope  his  unceasing  suit  for  the 
Imperial  Crown.  Nuuio,  the  Governor  of  Ecija,  ac- 


cepted battle  from  the  Moslems,  although  their  force 
more  than  twice  exceeded  that  under  his  command  ; and 
tlie  loss  of  his  own  life  and  those  of  more  than  eight 
thousand  of  his  followers  was  the  result  of  his  presump- 
tion. *' I send  you  the  head  of  the  Christian  General,” 
wrote  Abn  Yusuf  to  the  King  of  Granada,  " much 
rather  would  I have  taken  him  alive,  and  have  sent 
him  to  you  in  fetters !”  Mohammed  received  the  present 
with  feelings  of  deep  regret ; he  had  been  well  acquainted 
with  Nunio  during  his  visit  at  Seville,  and  tenderly 
lamented  him  as  a friend.  He  gave  orders  for  the  ein-  the  Casti- 
balmont  of  tlie  head,  inclosed  it  in  a rich  silver  bus. 
casket,  and  despatched  it  to  the  friends  of  the  deoeosed 
at  Cordova,  in  order  that  it  might  receive  honourable 
interment. 

A second  defeat  of  the  Castilians  placed  Sancho,  Second 
Archbishop  of  Toledo,  in  the  hands  of  the  conquerors  ; 
and  a dispute  arose  between  the  Africans  and  the  Anda-  Capture  and 
lusians  respecting  the  disposal  of  the  prisoner,  which  ■*“**•* of 
threatened  a bloody  termination.  Each  parly  claimed 
the  illustrious  captive  as  its  own  prize,  and  loud  taunts  ■■fT.,iri«0p 
and  bitter  menaces  appeared  a prelude  to  blows,  when  a 
Chief  of  the  House  of  Granada,  couching  his  lance  aud 
clapping  spurs  to  bis  horse,  pierced  the  innocent  cause  of 
the  quarrel  through  the  heart.  **  Never,"  he  cried,  as  he 
struck  the  blow,  “ can  God  endure  tlie  loss  of  so  mauy 
brave  warriors  as  ore  here  for  tlie  sake  of  an  uubeliev 
ing  dog  !'*  The  Barbarians  satisfied  themselves  by 
claiming  portions  of  the  mutilated  body  of  tbeir  fallen 
enemy;  his  head  was  obtained  by  the  Africans,  his 
right  hand  by  tbe  Andalusians:  but  his  death  was  noL 
unrevenged,  and  the  first  check  which  the  Moors  re- 
ceived occurred  on  the  day  following  this  savage,  cold- 
blooded, and  unprovoked  murder. 

A powerful  gathering  of  tlie  Christians,  and  tbe 
presence  of  a fleet  which  intercepted  communication 
with  Africa,  induced  Abn  Yusuf,  now  enriched  with  Tha  Afri. 
spoil  and  anxious  for  its  retention,  to  negotiate  sepa-  can*  trwt 
rately ; and  he  concluded  a Truce  for  two  years  with 
Alfonso,  greatly  to  the  surprise  and  indignation  of  tlie  A-  ®- 
King  of  Granada.  Nevertheless,  at  the  expiration  of  **«7. 
that  Truce,  we  find  the  Castilians  again  in  arms,  and 
unsuccessfully  pressing  tlie  siege  of  Algesias,  the 
strong  hold  iu  which  the  Africans  had  concentrated  their 
chief  force.  Hostilities  continued,  till  events  of  a War  re- 
domeatic  nature  in  the  Court  of  Alfonso  produced  one  DCWBl1* 
of  the  most  singular  among  the  many  Revolutions  which  A* 
belong  to  this  perplexed  and  rapidly  varying  History.  ^ ^ '* 

The  demise  of  the  eldest  son  of  Alfonso,  Fernando  {Jre^riaa 
de  la  Cerda,*  had  given  rise  to  a disputed  claim  con-  jn  Castile, 
cerning  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  Castile.  'J  he  a.  d. 
Roman  Law,  which  Alfonso  had  rcceutly  incorporated  1276. 
into  his  own  system  of  Jurisprudence,  assigned  the  right 
to  the  two  sous  of  the  deceased  Iniante  The  Code  of 
the  Wisigoths,  on  the  other  hand,  preferred  Alfonso’s 
next  son ; and  as  Don  Sancho  was  eminently  popular, 
and  had  obtained  great  distinction  in  tbe  late  Wars,  the 
Cortes  pronounced  a decision  in  Ins  favour.  It  was  not 
likely  that  such  an  arrangement  would  be  satisfactory 
to  Philippe  III.  of  France,  whose  sister  Blanche  wo* 

De  la  Cerda’s  widow.  Little,  indeed,  was  to  be  dreaded 
from  the  arms  of  that  weak  Prince  ; but  his  constantly 
repeated  expost ulattons  so  far  prevailed  upon  Alfonso, 

• Cerda,  a brmtte,  with  which  a mole  on  Ferdinand1*  should** 
ia  said  to  hare  b«*n  ornamented ; or  a*  Captain  John  Sterena 
somewhat  quaintly  reader*  Mariana,  4‘  that  ia  •/ fA*  Hair,  because 
of  long  Hair  which  grew  upon  hi*  back."  Book  xui.  eh.  r. 
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that  he  suggested  the  dismemberment  of  Murcia  from 
his  Crown  ns  a provision  for  the  excluded  Princes.  The 
Cortes  angrily  rejected  the  proposition  ; and  Sancho, 
profiting  by  their  discontent,  not  only  aimed  at  the 
future  succession  to  his  Father’s  Crown,  but  treache- 
rously and  unnaturally  sought  its  immediate  attainment 
So  craftily  were  his  designs  projected,  that  when  the  aged 
King  called  upon  his  Nobles  for  support  he  was  met 
by  almost  universal  defection,  and  in  the  end  was  tunn- 
aily  deposed.  Ilis  brother  Kings  of  Portugal,  Navarre, 
and  Aragon  professed  neutrality:  the  King  of  Granada 
openly  allied  himself  with  Sancho  ; and  the  di*conso- 
lute  Monarch,  thus  abandoned  by  all  to  whom  he  might 
reasonably  look  for  assistance,  was  compelled  to  the  des- 
perate resolution  of  applying  to  Abn  Y usuf.  The  King  of 
Morocco  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  thus  afforded 
him  of  intimately  mingling  with  the  politics  of  Christian 
Spain.  Marching  with  a large  force  from  Atge^iras  he 
besieged  Cordova,  into  which  Sancho  had  thrown  him- 
self ; repulsed  the  cavalry  of  Mohammed  advancing  to 
its  relief;  and  proceeded  to  Seville,  almost  the  only 
City  which  had  not  disclaimer)  Alfonso’s  rule,  where  he 
was  splendidly  entertained  while  concerting  future  ope- 
rations. This  anomalous  alliance,  however,  carried 
within  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction.  'Hie 
Christians  soon  accused  Abn  Yusuf  of  insincerity, 
and  suspected  that  he  was  waiting  upon  occasion  till 
he  felt  strong  enough  to  throw  off  the  mask.  It  is  far 
from  improbable  that  he  entertained  hopes  of  conquest 
for  himself  in  Andalusia  ; and  it  is  but  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  he  was  repugnant  to  shed  the  blood  of  his 
own  brethren  in  the  cause  of  a Christian.  Certain  it  is 
that  he  avoided  every  movement  which  might  have  led 
to  a pitched  battle  with  the  army  of  Granada  ; ami  that 
he  mitigated  as  much  as  possible  the  horrors  of  war 
when  he  was  compelled  to  enter  its  territory.  Mutual 
disgust  ensued,  and  the  confederacy  was  dissolved.  The 
Castilians,  indeed,  either  terrified  by  a menace  of  Ex- 
communication  which  trie  Pope  at  length  directed 
against  the  contumacious  Rebels,  and  the  Interdict  under 
which  he  absolutely  placed  the  Kingdom,  hod  begun  to 
awaken  to  a sense  of  duty ; and  Sancho  himself,  per- 
ceiving that  his  party  was  falling  away,  was  not  back- 
ward in  seeking  reconciliation.  In  the  first  bitterness 
of  his  wroth,  Alfonso  had  cursed  his  rebellious  son;  but 
his  temper  was  far  from  obdurate;  the  suffering  and 
anxiety  resulting  from  the  painful  contests  in  which  he 
had  been  so  long  engaged,  no  doubt  accelerated  his  end ; 
yet  before  his  death  he  had  pardoned  Sancho's  want  of 
duly,  although  he  did  not  revoke  a Will  by  which  he 
had  bequeathed  the  Crown  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
Infantes  de  la  Cerda,  and  in  failure  of  their  issue  to  the 
Kings  of  France. 

The  course  of  our  brief  narrative  will  have  sufficiently 
shown,  that  it  was  not  to  any  superior  skill  in  the  Art 
of  Government  that  Alfonso  X.  is  indebted  for  the 
title  by  which  he  is  known  to  posterity.  His  reputation 
for  wisdom  arises  from  other  causes  ; and  there  seems 
little  justice  in  impugning  the  belief  which  assigns  to 
him  great  superiority  in  intellectual  acquirements  over 
most  of  his  contemporaries.  The  Side  Partidas,  so 
called  from  its  sevenfold  division,  the  most  enlightened 
Code  of  the  Middle  Ages,  was  compiled  and  promulgated 
under  his  auspices;  and  the  personal  share  which  he  bore 
In  its  arrangement  was  at  least  as  great,  perhaps  much 
greater,  than  that  wnich belongs  to  other  Sovereigns, simi- 
larly recorded  by  History  as  the  Fosterers  of  Jurisprudence 


— to  Justinian,  to  Frederic,  or  to  Napoleon.  Thcndminis-  A nails  of 
tration  of  the  Laws  was  as  materially  improved  by  him  Spain  and 
as  were  the  Laws  themselves ; and  he  not  only  established  Portugal, 
tribunals  to  which  his  subjects  might  repair  with  con- 
fidence  of  equitable  treatment,  hut  he  vigilantly  super-  *rom 
intended  their  decisions  by  frequently  presiding  at  them.  j\*  ® 
The  Poems  of  Alfonso  are  kuovn  to  posterity  only  by  ^ 
name;  but  their  merits  have  been  highly  extolled.  If  A D 
the  Cronica  General  de  ExjHthtl  ascribed  to  him  be  1295* 
really  the  Work  of  his  pen,  he  had  no  mean  powers  as  TheCodeof 
a collector  of  Historical  facts  ; and  his  Astronomical  Alfonso  X. 
Tables  confessedly  give  him  high  rank  among  the  Hi»  Poems, 
cultivators  of  Mathematical  Science.  To  have  trodden  ^ •oi.jiieto 
so  wide  and  varied  a range  in  Letters  would  confer  nuro^ru”-‘ 
celebrity  on  a Recluse  whose  life  had  been  dedicated  t-m— 
in  tranquillity  to  the  undisturbed  pursuit  of  rtudy. 

That  it  should  have  been  performed  by  a King  whose 
entire  reign  was  distracted  by  foreign  war  or  Civil  com- 
motion, cannot  but  excite  astonishment ; and  after  detrac- 
tion, which  has  been  busy  with  the  name  of  Alfonso, 
has  done  its  utmost,  that  name  is  not  to  be  pronounced 
without  respect. 

Notwithstanding  the  exclusion  of  SAncho  IV.  from 
the  Crown  by  hia  Father’s  Will,  his  claim  was  unhe- 
sitatingly recognised  by  the  Cortes.  His  reign  offers 
few  events  of  interest ; it  was  disturbed  by  the  preten- 
sions of  the  sous  of  De  la  Cerda,  espoused  by  France  and 
Aragon;  and  by  the  restless  ambition  ofhis  own  brother 
J uun,  w ho  o as  111  almost  perpetual  revolt.  One  of  J uan's  Sancho  IV. 
partisans,  Don  Lope  de  Haro,  was  put  to  death  iu  the 
King's  own  presence,  in  his  Palace  at  Valladolid  ; and 
anothet  incident  connected  with  the  Infante’s  History  is 
memorable  as  a sample  of  Castilian  firmness.  Morocco 
was  the  customary  refuge  of  a discontented  Spaniard  ; 
and  Juan,  having  taken  refuge  in  that  Court,  obtained  ineidrot  rt 
from  the  Moorish  King  u band  of  five  thousand  horse,  the  siege uf 
crossed  the  Strait,  and  invested  Tarifa.  One  of  the  Tarife. 
Pages  in  his  service  was  a son  of  Perez  de  Gusman 
commander  of  the  besieged  town;  and  Juan  burha- 
rousty  informed  the  Father  that  unless  he  consented  to 
surrender,  the  youth  should  surely  die.  Gusman  in 
answer  drew  his  sword,  and  throwing  it  from  the  ram- 
parts bade  the  Infante  use  it  as  the  instrument  of  exe- 
cution. The  monster  fulfilled  his  threat,  and  laum  hcd 
the  head  of  his  innocent  victim  within  the  city,  from 
one  of  his  engines.  The  shout  which  accompanied  the 
savage  act  called  the  Governor  from  table,  and  when 
he  learned  its  cause,  having  remarked  with  apparent 
unconcern  that  lie  feared  the  enemy  had  scaled  the  walls, 
he  resumed  his  seal.  Hopeless  of  subduing  an  enemy 
who  thus  manifested  that  he  had  unloosed  all  ties 
excepting  those  which  bound  him  to  his  Country,  the 
Moore  raised  the  siege  and  withdrew.  Sancho  acknow- 
ledged the  service  by  a Letter  written  iu  Ins  own  hand, 
in  which  he  compared  the  sacrifice  made  by  Gusman  to 
that  of  Abraham ; and  annexed  to  his  name  in  perjte- 
tuity  the  title  of  El  Bueno , “ the  Good."  The  Kmal 
Grant  conferring  this  honour  still  existed  when  Mamma 
wrote,  in  the  possession  of  the  Dukes  of  Medina  Si- 
donia,  the  descendants  of  Don  Gusman.  After  an  uii- 
quiet  reign  of  eleven  years,  Sancho  died,  leaving  the  Snncho  IV, 
prospect  of  a not  less  turbulent  monarchy  to  his  eldest  a-  d. 
son  Ferdinand,  then  a child  only  nine  year?  of  age.  1295. 
The  events  of  his  Government  will  form  part  of  a suc- 
ceeding Chapter.*  • 


• Cootie,  ton.  iu.  p.  78.  Mariana,  look  xfe.  ch.  a. 
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While  Richard  I.  was  pursuing  in  the  fields  of  Pales- 
tine that  career  of  brilliant  but  useless  achievement, 
which  has  been  traced  in  the  narrative  of  the  Tiiibd 
Ceusade,  his  own  dominions  were  the  prey  »r  domestic 
and  foreign  treason.  The  Chancellor,  W illiam  Long- 
champ,  Bishop  of  Ely,  to  whom,  in  conjunction  with 
Hu<rh  Pudsey.  Bishop  of  Durham,  the  King  had  corn- 
milled  the  government  of  England  during  his  absence, 
proved  rapacious  and  tyrannical  He  not  on ly  con- 
trived to  despoil  his  colleague  of  a 1 share  in  tile  Re- 
gency ; but  also  disgusted  the  whole  Body  of  the  No- 
hility  and  People  by  his  insolence  and  extortions.  1 he 
public  hatred  provoked  by  this  mal-admimstralion  was 
artfully  fomented  bv  the  intrigues  of  Richard  s own 
brother,  the  infamous  John.  The  hopes  of  that  Prince 
had  Iwen  raised  by  the  probability  that  the  King  would 
perish  in  a warfare  and  climate  which  had  ever  proved 
fetal  to  the  far  greater  portion  ofthe  noblest  as  w 
the  lowlie-t  champions  of  the  Crws.  In  tlic  event  o 
Richard's  death,  the  auccession  to  his  dominions  would 
devolve  by  right  on  an  infant,  Arthur,— the  orphan  son 
of  Geoffrey,  an  elder  brother  of  John, —whom  the  King 
had  already  publicly  recognised  as  his  heir  presumptive, 
and  betrothed  acemdingly  by  Treaty  to  the  daughtcr  of 
Tancred  of  Sicily.t  But  the  title  of  a defenceless  child 
might  easily  he'  set  aside;  and  if  the  desired  occasion 
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should  present  itself,  John  had  resolved  to  seize  the  Antult  of 
Crown.  England. 

As  therefore  the  possession  of  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment by  the  Chancellor  threatened  to  oppose  the  great- 
est obstacle  to  his  success,  he  spared  no  endeavour  to 
effect  the  removal  of  that  miuister ; and  his  designs  were 
assisted,  both  by  the  usual  disorders  of  a Feudal  Consli-  D 
tution,  and  by  the  oppressive  conduct  of  I ongchamp  him-  j 
self.  While  the  latter  was  besieging  the  Castle  of  Lincoln,  Kf,<c,,  0'r 
which  he  wished  to  wrest  from  the  hands  of  its  Governor,  ,t„„  m». 
John  surprised  two  more  of  the  Royal  forlreasea  ; and  cbiuetioni. 
the  Chancellor,  thus  weakened,  was  compelled  to  com- 
promise for  the  retention  of  his  functions  as  Regent,  by 
surrendering  several  other  places  of  strength  belonging 
to  the  Crown,  into  the  hands  of  different  Barons,  under 
oath  to  hold  them  for  Richard  during  his  life,  and  in 
case  of  his  death  to  deliver  them  loJohn.  Longchamp 
was  soon  afterwards  involved  in  a slill  more  dangerous 
collision  with  a Member  or  his  own  Order,  as  well  as  of 
the  Royal  Blood.  This  was  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
natural  brother  of  the  King  : from  whom  Richard,  in 
the  indulgence  of  an  ancient  enmity,  had  extorted  on 
oath  that  he  would  not  enter  England  for  three  years  ; 
but  who  now,  despite  of  that  obligation,  landed  from 
the  Continent  to  lake  possession  of  his  See.  In  the 
struggle  to  enforce  the  Royal  prohibition,  Longchamp 
was  deserted  by  the  Prelates  and  Barons  of  the  Realm, 
to  whose  judgment  he  bod  offered  to  submit.  At  a 
Great  Council  held  at  Reading,  under  the  instigation  or 
John,  and  upon  the  pretended  sanction  of  Letters  ob- 
tained from  Richard  in  Sicily,  the  Chancellor  was  re- 
moved from  the  administration  ; one  of  his  enemies, 
the  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a 
Regency  ; and  the  Archbishop  of  York  was  permitted 
to  reside  in  the  Kingdom.  As  a conrequenoe  of  these 
acts.  Longchamp  was  compelled  to  retire  to  Normandy; 
and  John  obtained  the  real  direction  of  affairs,  Mean- 
while Philippe  Auguste,  on  his  return  to  France  from 
the  Holy  Land,  had  everywhere  so  defamed  ihe  con- 
duct. and  exhibited  a spirit  so  hostile  to  the  interests  of 
his  rival,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  hia  disposition,  in  con- 
cert with  the  traitorous  brother  of  the  absent  Monarch, 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  his  Continental  dominions.* 

• Horedrn,  p.  398—1(13.  Rsduffu.  d«  Iberia,  col  655—869. 
Gervasias,  eel  1564-1577.  Th.  last  two  iu  Twywlro,  «M(.r.w 
,lsy/ica- « Smylores  X. 
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Hirfory.  The  sinister  rumours  of  these  disorders  and  ma- 
chiualions  which  had  reached  him  in  Palestine,  had 
From  prompted  or  increased  the  impatience  of  Richard  1o 
a.  o.  return  to  Europe.  Having  despatched  before  him  the 
1192.  English  fleet,  with  his  Queen  Berengaria  and  her 
,4>  train,  who  disembarked  in  Italy,  and  thence  pawing 
k,J>’  through  Marseilles,  reached  Poitou  in  safety ; the 
l'2r?.  himself  followed  them  from  Acre  in  a single 

Rjcbud°  vcase^  He  watched  from  her  deck  the  last  view  -of 
from  IV  l*,e  reeding  shores,  on  which  he  had  already  expended 
lettin*,  the  efforts  of  his  heroism,  and  the  best  blood  and 
a.  t>.  treasures  of  his  Realm ; and  his  passionate  emotions 
1192.  were  expressed  in  his  intent  gaze,  his  outstretched 
arms,  and  the  ejaculation  which  hurst  from  his  lips : 
“ Most  hallowed  soil  I to  the  care  of  the  Almighty  I 
commend  thee : may  He  grant  me  life  to  return  and 
achieve  thy  deliverance  from  the  Payniin  yokel"  The 
first  disaster  of  his  ill-omened  voyage,  was  a succession 
of  adverse  winds,  which  compelled  him  to  touch  at 
Corfu,  where  he  hired  three  coasting-vessels  to  ascend 
the  Adriatic.  By  this  time,  iudoed,  his  situation  had 
become  very  critical:  for  it  was  already  known  in 
Europe  that  he  was  at  sea,  without  the  protection  pf  his 
fleet ; and  he  had  reason  to  dread  that,  through  what- 
ever course  he  might  attempt  to  reach  his  own  domi- 
nions, his  passage  would  be  intercepted  by  powerful 
enemies.  Among  these,  he  might  number  not  only 
the  King  of  France,  but  the  Emperor  (Henry  VI.)  of 
Germany,  who,  as  cluiming  the  Crown  of  Sicily,  was 
ofFcndcd  by  his  alliance  with  Tancred  ; and  various 
Italian  and  German  Chieftains,  relatives  or  friends  of 
the  deceased  Conrad  of  Montferrat,  all  of  whom  hud 
heen  taught  to  regard  him  as  the  murderer  of  that 
Prince.*  To  truvcl  therefore  in  his  avowed  cha- 
racter, through  France,  Germany,  or  Italy,  would  be 
equally  dangerous : but  his  own  tempest-tossed  bark 
was  incapable  of  completing  the  voyage  to  Engluud  ; 
and  lie  had  evidently  formed  the  design  of  landing  at 
some  port  of  the  Adriatic,  and  crossing  the  Continent 
in  disguise.  He  suffered  his  beard  and  hair  to  grow, 
assumed  the  garb  of  the  adjacent  Country  aud  the  cha- 
racter of  a pilgrim ; and,  in  order  to  prosecute  his  voyage, 
removed  with  only  twenty  attendants  into  one  of  the 
small  coasters  which  he  had  hired. 

•nd  edren-  But  in  this  vessel,  a new  accident  deprived  him  of  all 
tut**  in  choice  of  destination  : for  he  was  either  shipwrecked,  or 
Germany.  jeaat  dri veit  by  stress  of  weather  on  the  Istrian  coast 
between  Aquileia  and  Venice  ;f  where  landing  he  was 
reduced  to  send  one  of  his  train  to  Maynard,  Count  of 
Gortz,  or  Goritz,  to  solicit  a passport  through  the  terri- 
tories of  that  Chieftain. — a nephew  of  Conrad  of  Mont- 
fesrat, — for  Baldwin  dc  Belhune,  Hugh  the  Merchant, 
and  other  pilgrims  returning  from  the  Holy  Land.  The 


* The  active  propagator  of  this  and  other  charges  against 
Richard,  according  to  Hoveden,  was  Philippe  Auguste,  who,  im- 
mediately  ou  his  return  to  France,  deftumoti  regem  Anghm  other- 
mu  proximoo  mpvnetu  ti  crimtno  muUa ; and  wrote  to  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  with  entrratio*  to  seiie  Richard  if  be  should 
attempt  to  pee*  through  hi*  dominions,  p,  405. 

f The  we  no  of  Richard’s  landing,  called  Guam  by  Matthew 
Pari*,  has  been  mistaken  by  some  modern  writ  era  for  Zara,  though 
that  place  cannot  be  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from 
Goritz.  But  the  statement  in  the  Emperor’s  Letter  to  the  King  of 
Franc*  (contained  in  both  Hoveden,  p.  410.  and  Rymer,  vol.  l.  p. 
70.)  is  plain, — and  th*  superior  accuracy  of  hi*  information  can 
hardly  l*c  doubteu, — that  the  spot  w&i  infer  A>ptUtxam  el  FenHiot* 
The  vicinity  of  GoriU  to  that  part  of  the  coast  is  sufficient  to  deter- 
mine the  question. 
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splendour  of  the  present,  a ruby  of  great  price,  by  which  Annuls  of 
the  messenger  had  been  directed  to  support  the  request,  England, 
imprudently  betrayed  the  secret  which  it  was  intended 
to  preserve.  “The  gift,”  said  the  Count,  “ is  not  that  From 

of  a Merchant  but  of  a Prince:  it  must  be  the  King  *' 

of  England : assure  him  that  he  may  come  to  me  in  * 192  * 

peace.”  But  Richard  was  alarmed  nt  the  discovery,  A °D 

and  having  purchased  horses,  secretly  fled  with  a few  \2“2 

attendants  in  the  night,  after  desiring  Baldwin  dc  Bc- 
thune  and  the.  rest  of  his  suite  to  remain  on  the  spot  for 
four  days,  and  to  lull  all  suspicion  of  his  departure  by 
continuing  the  profuse  expenditure  of  a Regal  household. 

The  artifice  succeeded  : for  while  Maynard  proceeded 
to  arrest  de  Belhune  and  his  suite,  the  King  reached 
Freisach  unmolested.  Here,  however,  the  news  that  he 
was  in  the  Country  having  spread,  his  speech  discovered 
him  to  a Norman  Knight  in  the  Imperial  service:  but 
the  generous  soldier  preferring  his  fidelity  to  his  native 
liege  lord  above  the  hope  of  gain,  apprized  him  of  his 
danger,  and  assisted  bis  further  flight.  By  this  aid, 
though  six  of  his  attendants  were  taken,  Richard  him- 
self, with  one  Knight  and  a boy  who  spoke  German, 
effected  his  escape,  and  riding  day  and  night  without 
entering  a house,  on  the  fourth  morning  reached  the 
suburbs  of  Vienna.  Here  he  was  aware  of  the  immi- 
nence of  his  danger  : for  he  had  no  bitterer  enemy  than 
Leopold,  Duke  of  Austria,  us  brother  in-law  of  Isaac, 
the  dethroned  despot  of  Cyprus,  and  whose  pride  also, 
according  to  some  accounts,  he  had  griei'ously  outraged 
at  the  siege  of  Acre,  by  throwing  his  banner  into  tho 
ditch,  because  the  Duke  hud  presumed  to  plant  it  on 
the  walls  in  presence  of  the  royal  person  and  standard 
of  England.*  But,  a fugitive  lurking  in  the  Capital  of 
his  insulted  enemy,  Richard  wus  now  become  too  ill  to 
proceed  further  ; to  supply  the  wants  of  the  party  it  wras 
necessary  to  uend  the  boy  repeatedly  to  market ; and 
the  display  of  his  money,  or  the  incongruity  of  his  rich 
apparel  with  his  menial  errand,  having  excited  suspi- 
cion, lie  was  seized,  and,  after  faithfully  attempting  to 
elude  inquiries,  was  put  to  the  torture,  and  compelled 
to  confess  the  rank  and  retreat  of  his  master.  That 
retreat,  Leopold,  overjoyed  at  the  discovery,  immediately 
caused  to  lie  surrounded  by  his  followers  while  Richard 
slept;  and  when  the  unhappy  Monarch,  starting  from  II*  is  mod* 
his  couch,  refused  to  surrender  to  any  but  their  Lord, 
the  Duke  himself  came  forward  and  received  his  sword.  Austria.*  ° 
The  first  act  of  the  Austrian  towards  his  Royal  captive 
was  to  immure  him  in  the  fortress  of  Tyernstein ; the 
next  to  sell  his  person  to  the  Emperor.  By  the  order  And  sold  to 
of  the  Imperial  tyrant,  the  great  champion  of  the  Cross,  Km- 
whose  exploits  had  filled  all  Christendom  with  admira-  perw’ 
iion  and  all  Islam  with  terror,  was  unworthily  consigned  A ‘ ®* 

to  a dungeon  in  the  Tyrol,  loaded  with  chains,  and  1 
insulted  by  the  continual  presence,  day  and  night,  of 
sentinels  with  drawn  swords.t 


* Gcrvose’s  account  of  this  transaction  differs  slightly  from  the 
common  tale.  Caw  enim  eivUatem  Acron  irrumperenl  Chritfvini, 
et  dieerh  dtrerta  Ctvifmlit  hupitin  eaperent,  m ntAifitrimo  cin/alit 
pa/alto  iiynum  Duo*  eletolum  rtf.  Quad  in t unit  Rex  el  wvidenj, 
Mann  mtfdmm  vafidd  venttum  deject! , Dueemyue  tarn  grato  spoliavit 
hoxpitio  : unde  Dux  el  Ttvtonici  emu net  indignanlet  nine  runt,  fyc. 
Gervase,  col.  1581, 

f The  circumstances  which  attended  Richard's  voyage  from 
Acre,  subsequent  landing,  journey  to  Vienna,  and  capture,  are  con- 
tained chiefly  in  Iluveden,  p.  408,  in  the  Emperor’s  letter  above 
quoted,  amt  in  Matthew  Ports,  Huloria  Major,  (Ed.  Watts,  London, 
a.  d.  1684.)  p»  143 — 145.  The  German  version  of  the  tal*  of 
Richard's  capture,  as  given  by  01  ho  de  Blaise,  differs  from  the  nor- 
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Meanwhile,  when  it  had  become  known  in  England 
that  Richard  had  Bailed  from  Acre,  and  no  further  cer- 
tain intelligence  waa  received  of  his  course,  the  Kingdom 
begun  to  ite  agitated  with  the  most  vague  mid  contra- 
dictory rumours ; and  the  Nation,  blinded  to  the  faults 
of  their  chivalrous  Monarch  by  the  dialing  splendour 
or  his  exploits  against  the  infidels,  were  excited  to  tile 
liveliest  degree  of  impatience  for  his  appearance  and 
anxiety  for  his  safety.  Much  wn§  the  state  of  popular 
suspense  on  his  account,  when  the  evil  tidings  of  his 
captivity  were  suffered  to  transpire  to  his  subjects 
through  the  French  Court,  in  consequence  of  a Letter 
announcing  the  event  from  the  Emperor  to  Philippe 
Auguste.  In  that  document,  still  extant,  the  Imperial 
writer,  neither  dissembling  his  own  joy  on  the  occasion, 
nor  his  knowledge  that  it  would  be  fully  shared  by  his 
" dear  and  special  friend"  Philippe,  informed  that  Prince 
that  the  “ enemy  of  the  Empire  and  the  disturber  of 
France”*  was  his  prisoner.  Philippe  was  not  slow  in 
making  the  basest  use  of  his  rival's  misfortunes.  He 
im|P®iii»tely  invaded  Normandy  with  a great  army ; 
obtained  itosnession,  by  the  suddenness  of  his  inroad,  of 
many  fortresses  ; and  had  well  nigh  surprised  Rouen 
itself,  the  Capital  of  the  Duchy.  But  the  brave  Earl  of 
Leicester,  who  had  lately  landed  from  Palestine,  threw 
himself  into  the  place  ; and  the  citizens,  animated  by 
his  denunciations  against  the  recreant  and  treacherous 
Monarch  who  hail  deserted  the  service  of  the  Cross, 
defended  their  walls  with  so  nmch  vigour  that  Philippe 
was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  with  disgrace. t 

Nor  did  better  success  attend  the  projects  through 
which  another  enemy  of  the  captive  King — his  own  fulao 
and  despicable  brother  John — trusted  to  profit  by  his 
misfortunes.  The  first  act  of  that  fraternal  traitor,  on 
receiving  the  intelligence  of  Richard's  imprisonment, 
was  to  hasten  to  Paris:  where  having  concerted  his 
measures  with  Philippe  Auguste,  by  engaging  to  resign 
to  that  Monarch  a part  of  Normandy,  and  performing 
homage  for  the  remaiuing  French  fiefs  of  the  House 
of  Anjou,  he  relumed  to  England  for  the  purpose  of 
forcibly  seizing  the  Crown.  But  the  Nobles  and  People 
were  staunch  in  their  allegiance  to  their  imprisoned 
King,  and  already  on  their  guard  against  the  attempted 
usurpation.  Although  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  who 
had  remained  at  the  head  of  the  Regency  since  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Longchatnp,  was  suspected  of  connivance  at 
the  projects  of  John,  the  Barons  and  Prelates  of  the 
Realm  compelled  him  to  display  the  Royal  standard  at 
their  head ; and  themselves,  with  all  classes  of  the  people, 
renewed  their  oaths  of  allegiance  to  Richard.  By  these 
precautions,  when  John  attempted  to  introduce  a levy 
of  foreign  mercenaries  into  the  Kingdom  from  Flanders, 
the  faithful  vassals  of  the  Crown  were  rcudily  arrayed  to 
repel  their  descent  on  the  coast ; and  their  employer,  as 
pusillanimous  as  he  was  wicked,  finding  himself  de- 
prived of  this  expected  support,  was  with  little  difficulty 
intimidated  into  a suspension  of  arms.} 

The  indignation,  which  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  the 
English  King  were  calculated  to  excite  in  every  chival- 
rous and  religious  mind  of  the  Age,  was  not  felt  by 

ration  of  <xir  English  Chroniclers,  and  will  be  found  at  p.  641  of 
oar  ch.  baiii.,  in  the  Annul*  of  the  Empire. 

• Inimical  Imperii  motlri  et  turbator  Rcgnt  Ini,  Riroriiw  Rex 
Anglur,  &c.  Rymer,  wii  *upra. 

f Hoveden,  p.  412.  Gerrasru*,  col.  1592. 

X Hoveden,  p.  412,  413.  Radulfu*  do  Diceto,  col.  663,  669. 
Gervasius,  col.  1581,  1552. 
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his  own  subjects  only.  Throughout  Europe,  except  by  Annals  of 
the  personal  enemies  of  Ricnnrd,  the  conduct  of  the  LngUml. 
Emperor  in  consigning  the  moat  illustrious  champion  ' 
of  the  Cross  to  a dungeon  was  regarded  with  horror 
anti  detestation.  The  Clergy,  iu  particular,  were  loud 
and  vehement  in  their  reproaches  against  the  Imperial 
tyrant ; nnd  Pope  Celestin  found  himself  compelled  by 
the  public  voice  of  Christendom  to  interfere  in  favour 
ot-tbe  captive  Monarch.  The  (Juecn  Mother  Eleanor, 
also,  .who  had  shown  herself  most  active  in  his  cause 
against  the  machinations  of  her  other  son  John,  ad- 
dressed repeated  solicitations  to  the  PontilT*  in  his 
behalf;  and  at  length,  Celestin,  menaced  both  the  Em- 
peror and  the  French  King  with  excommunication 
unless  the  one  should  release  his  Royal  prisoner,  and  the 
other  abstain  from  attacking  his  dominions.  This 
threat  was  doubtless  not  without  its  weight  upon  the 
mind  of  the  German  Monarch  : for  at  the  intercession 
of  the  exiled  Chancellor  Longchamp,  who  had  found  his 
way  to  his  master’s  aid,t  Henry  was  induced  to  bring 
Richard,  after  his  imprisonment  had  lasted  about  four 
months,  before  a Diet  of  the  Empire  at  Hnguenau.  11  {.•  fri*j 
Here,  before  a tribunal  to  which  he  owed  no  submission,  ;|kt  Jj1 
the  King  of  England  was  formally  arraigned  on  the 
several  charges  of  having  supported  the  usurper  Tan- 
cred  in  Sicily  against  the  Imperial  rights,  wrongfully 
seized  the  Crown  of  Cyprus,  insulted  the  German  Nation 
at  the  siege  of  Acre,  nnd  procured  the  murder  of  Conrad 
of  Montferrat.  Against  all  these  accusations,  Richard, 
condescending  to  plead,  made  so  spirited,  clear,  and 
conclusive  a defence,  that  the  Princes  of  the  Diet  were 
filled  with  admiration  of  his  deportment,  and  unani- 
mously proclaimed  their  conviction  of  his  innocence. I 

After  this  scene,  which  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  Treaty  with 
seems  to  have  been  enacted  only  to  invest  the  lawless  theKmperor 
seizure  of  Richard's  person  with  the  character  of  aforbiaiAn- 
judicinl  procedure,  Henry  himself  joined  in  the  general 
verdict  of  acquittal ; ordered  the  chains  of  the  Royal 
prisoner  to  be  struck  off;  and  thenceforth  treated  him 
with  becoming  respect.  Rut  this  hypocrisy  served  only 
to  expose  more  disgracefully  the  Imperial  injustice  and 
avarice.  For,  when  every  pretext  ft*  detaining  the 
King  of  England  in  captivity  was  thus  publicly  re- 


* Id  these  Letters  of  Eleanor  to  the  Pope,  nmnht  many  biblical 
quotation*  ami  vimiLar  flowers  of  monkish  rhetoric.  which  betray  the 
composition  of  some  learned  clerk  of  the  Age,  his  II olinew  himself 
ia  sou  nelly  rated  a»  the  careless  shepherd  who  abandoned  hit  dock  to 
the  wolf.  ftedde  igxtwr  mtht  /ilium  wnon,  nr  bn,  ti  /amen  t tr  Dei 
et,  rt  no n pottma  nr  langmimm  ; ti  in  /ilu  mri  hberutume  torpeut  / 
ml  Mmyrnimrin  rjmt  d'  mttnm  turf  rrjumtf  Jltitumui,  Urn  / Arm  I ti 
ikMutui  pntlor  ut  mercenary  am  perreriatmr,  ri  a /arte  In  pi  fugiul.  ft 
Cornmiunm  ubi  avicmfam,  into  and  cm  rlrclam , *mn  Demmict 
grcgii,  t*  faucitna  cruentee  bn/ur  dcrefimqnat.  See  these  Uuee 
Letters  in  Kymer,  p.  72.  74.76. 

f Dr.  Liogard  ( f/ttf . of  England,  vol.  iL  p.  484-  8vo.  Ed.)  says 
that  Longchwnp  •*  was  the  fret  to  discover  the  prison  of  hi»  Sove- 
reign.” llail  the  ilition.m  read  the  Kins'*  own  Letter  in  Kymer 
(p  80.)  and  in  Hoveden?  (p.  413.)  Postqusm  rrcenerunt  a 
ddeeti  miitn,  Hobertnt  vetteraAtht  EpueoptM  Santbinmtu,  et  (tit- 
heJatvt  dr  Sanctir  Man*  Ecclrtxu  Protnnotunat  mot ler,  Vrmit  ad 
n>a  rAarmimirt  Camed/ariut  motler  HiArimmt  EJimtu  Epitcopta. 
it  does  not  seem  that  it  was  ever  attempted  to  keep  the  place  of 
Richard’s  captivity  a secret ; and  it  is  need  leas  to  say  that  the  in- 
teresting and  romantic  tale  of  its  discovery  by  Blonde l,  tlie  K mg's 
favourite  minstrel,  is  a fiction.  The  English  Council  of  Regency, 
as  soon  aa  h»  detention  was  learned,  despatched  two  Ecclcsuw.ncs  to 
Germany  to  seek  an  interview  wrth  him,  which,  after  traversing  the 
Empire  in  their  quest,  they  obtained  without  lurths*  difficulty. 
Hoveden,  p.  411. 

J llomlcn,  pi  <111. 
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moved,  Henry  still  persisted  in  (renting  him  ns  a pri-  suffered  to  quit  the  Imperial  Courl.  He  lost  no  time  in  Annals  of 
sorter  of  war,  and  demanded  the  cuormous  sum  of  proceeding  to  the  const  ; and  embarking  ut  Antwerp  on  England, 
one  hundred  thousand  marks  of  silver,  of  Cologne  board  his  own  fleet,  arrived  safely  on  the  English  shores, 
weight,  aa  his  immediate  ransom,  with  hostages  for  the  after  an  absence  of  above  four  years.* 
future  payment  of  fifty  thousand  more*  In  his  eager-  The  appearance  of  the  King  was  hailed  by  his  affec- 
ness  to  be  restored  to  liberty.  Richard  demurred  little  tionate  subjects  with  the  most  eager  delight : but  the  * ‘{JZ* 

either  to  the  injustice  of  the  exaction,  or  to  the  weight  first  acts  of  Richard  after  restoration  to  his  liberty  and  ^ ^ 

of  the  burdens  which  it  would  inflict  upon  his  people  ; throne  were  characteristic  of  his  impetuous  and  reck-  1272* 

and  he  immediately  sent  orders  to  the  Regency  in  less  temper,  and  betrayed  his  ungrateful  insensibility  u-( 

England  for  the  levying  of  the  amount.  The  plate  of  both  to  the  attachment  and  the  welfare  of  his  people.  on  re- 
all  the  churches  was  seized  under  a Royal  pledge  that  His  presence  sufficed  to  crush  the  faint  show  of  re-  vuming  ihe 
future  restitution  of  the  value  should  be  made ; every  sistance,  which  the  small  and  discomfited  faction  of  G0Tcmn*eilit* 
Knight’s  fee  in  the  Kingdom  was  taxed  twenty  shil-  his  traitorous  brother  had  still  opposed  to  the  Regency ; 
lings;  and  both  Clergy  and  Laity  were  compelled  to  and  the  only  two  fortresses,  of  Tickhill  and  Nottingham, 
contribute  one-fourth  of  a year’s  income.  Even  these  among  those  held  by  John's  retainers  which  had  not 
contributions  failed  to  produce  the  required  sum  ; and  previously  been  reduced  by  the  Royal  officers,  yielded  at 
it  was  not  without  many  violent  and  repeated  extor-  his  summons.  Afier  their  surrender,  he  thought  little 
lions  from  the  people,  that  seventy  thousand  marks'  of  healing  the  wounds  which  his  absence  had  inflicted  on 
weight  of  silver  was  at  length  collected.!  the  Kingdom  : for  his  spirit  was  burning  with  the  thirst 

Still  the  Emperor  hesitated  to  relax  his  grasp  of  so  of  vengeance  against  his  enemy,  the  French  Monarch, 
valuable  a prey  as  Richard  : for  his  cupidity  was  He  assembled  at  Nottingham  a Great  Council  of  the 
strongly  tempted  by  offers  both  from  Philippe  Auguste  Realm,  uot  lo  regulate  its  disordered  affairs,  but  to  con- 
mod  John,  who  engaged  either  to  give  him  a larger  sum  trive,  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  against  Philippe 
for  the  possession  of  the  Royal  prisoner  than  the  stipu-  Auguste,  new  exactions  from  a faithful  people,  already 
lated  ransom,  or  to  pay  him  a thousand  pounds  of  distressed  by  the  pecuniary  sacrifices  which  had  l>ccn 
silver  every  month  os  long  as  lie  should  detain  the  cheerfully  made  for  his  redemption.  Here  several 
English  King  a captive.  The  avarice  of  Henry  was  offices  of  Slate  were  arbitrarily  taken  from  tbtir  preseut 
not  proof  against  this  bait  of  lucrative  infamy  ; and  he  holders,  and  sold  to  the  highest  bidders;  an  impost  of 
would  have  broken  his  engagement  with  Richard,  with  two  shillings  a hydef  was  levied  on  ail  the  lands  of  the 
the  same  shameless  audacity  which  enabled  him  to  Kingdom  ; and  the  Feudal  tenants  of  the  Crown  were 
avow  to  his  prisoner  the  receipt  of  the  degrading  pro-  required  to  follow  the  Royal  standard  to  Normandy, 
posal,  if  the  Princes  of  the  Empire,  who  had  plighted  Then,  having  previously  attainted  of  treason  both  his 
their  faith  as  sureties  for  the  Imperial  fulfilment  of  the  brother  John,  and  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Coventry,  the  priu- 
Treaty  of  release,  had  not  compelled  their  Sovereign  to  cipal  adviser  of  that  Prince  ; and  having  renewed  the 
respect  their  honour  and  his  own.  Richard  himself 'had  ceremony  of  his  Coronation,  which,  according  to  the 
recourse  to  a remarkable  and  not  very  high-6piritcd  act  ideas  of  his  times,  seems  to  have  been  considered  ne- 
to  propitiate  the  Imperial  favour  : for  in  a public  as-  cessarv  after  his  captivity  ; the  King  hastened  to  embark 
sembly  of  the  German  Feudatories  he  solemnly  resigned  at  Portsmouth  for  his  continental  dominions. t 


his  Crown  to  Henry,  and  received  it  again  to  be  held  as 
a Fief  of  the  Empire.?  It  was  perhaps  to  console  him 
for  this  degradation,  or  for  the  extortion  of  his  ransom, 
that  the  Emperor  also  bestowed  on  him  the  titular  Fief  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Arles  or  Provence ; and  ut  length,  after 
his  imprisonment  had  been  protracted  to  above  twelve 
mouths,  awl  the  portion  of  the  ransom^  already  col- 
lected, together  with  English  hostages  for  the  payment 
of  the  remainder,  had  arrived  in  Germany,  Richard  was 

• *In  the  Treat)'  between  the  Emperor  sod  Richard  was  one  re- 
marCible  stipulateoa,  which  it  may  excite  surprise  that  no  Hiatoruu 
— within  our  knowledge  at  least — has  noticed,  or  at  least  Attempted 
to  explain.  The  puyment  of  U*c  additional  fifty  thousand  marks  was 
to  lw  excused  to  the  King  and  his  hostages  were  to  released,  « 
Dommut  Res  toJverd  promiuumem  <fwam  IJomttto  lutfxroturt  t it  Hen- 

rico  qmmd*m  l hux  Sasomtt  ftc+rtl.  See  the  Treaty  in  Rymsr,  p.  84. 
Tht  deprived  Duke  of  Saxony  was  djuUlcsn  Henry  the  Lion, 
brother-in-law  of  Richard  : hot  what  was  the  engagement  regarding 
him,  into  which  Richard  had  entered  with  hi*  hereditary  Imperial 
enemy  ? Thai  it  was  no*  fulfilled  may  be  gathered  from  the  tact 
that  the  English  hostages  were  not  rdewwd. 

| Hovrdi  it,  p.  4 13.  Kadalfus  de  Diceto,  col.  670 — G7*2.  Ger> 
vase,  ctd.  1594. 

I This  circumstance  rests  solely  on  the  report  of  Hoveden,  (p. 
412.)  but  he  is  certainly  the  best  informed  contemporary  Writer, 
and  an  authority  which  can  neeet  safely  be  rejected. 

$ A trend  Wr  in  Germany  in  the  XV  11th  Century  declare*  that 
part  of  this  sum  41  beautified  Vienna ; and  the  two  walls  round  the 
city,  the  him  old  and  inward,  little  considerable  at  present,  were 
built  with  the  ransom  of  Richard  1.”  Brown,  7Vwt)e/»  nt  Germany, 
•Itn.  1677,  p.  74.  cited  by  Mr.  Mills,  Hut.  Me  Cnwadre,  rol.  ii, 
p.  79. 


But  seven  weeks  had  elapsed  since  the  return  of  Condition 
Richard  from  captivity,  before  he  thus  again  abandoned  Enid"*! 
the  English  shores  which  he  was  destined  uever  to ijfJXderof 
revisit;  and  the  last  five,  like  the  first  four,  years  of  his  jjif 
reign  were  consumed  in  absence  from  a Country,  to  the 
happiness  or  misery  of  whose  iuhabitanls  he  was  alike 
heartlessly  indifferent,  as  long  as  he  could  extort  from 
their  possessions  a revenue  sufficient  for  his  prodigal 
expenditure.  The  domestic  records  of  England  at  this 
epoch,  therefore,  arc  filled  only  with  complaints  of  the 
grievous  taxes  raised  by  the  King's  Justiciary  or  agent, 

Hubert  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ; who,  wi  are  as- 
sured. in  two  years  alone,  sent  over  to  Normandy,  for 
the  use  of  his  master,  uo  less  thau  eleven  hundred 
thousand  marks  of  silver  :§  an  enormous  and  almost  Oppreniw 
incredible  sum,  if  we  consider  the  high  value  of  money  taxation, 
in  that  Age  and  the  probable  relation  of  such  an 
amount  to  the  whole  property  of  the  Kingdom.  The 
iniquity  of  the  means  by  which  these  supplies  were  oh- 

• Hovedeo,  p.  414 — 418.  Diceto,  col.  672.  Gervare,  col.  15sG. 

f In  <peo  ewutdmt  ida  dan  de  und quAque  cancel  a terete  tohu* 

Anjtxte  duo i m/idot.  Hovwlen,  p.  419.  The  quantity  uf  land  in 
a ca rue ale  ha»  sometimes  bccen  disputed  c but,  further  oa,  lluve- 
den  nays  expressly  that  it  was  equivalent  to  * hyde.  Eodem  amma 
Rickardu s Rex  Angkor  accept*  d<  ttndquAque  can  cat  A terror,  sivo 
hydfi,  totiui  Atqhtr  qtttmque  tahdoo  de  aiurUt*.  p.  442. 

* Ilovedsn,  p.  418—421.  Kadulfua  de  Dk*to,  cub  672,  673. 

GerTawua,  col.  iS86 — 1588. 

§ llo'reden,  p.  436, 
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,r  i unit'd,  is  less  doubtful  than  the  extent  of  the  produce. 

. Tb^  Great  Seal  was  broken;  all  Grants  under  it  were 
From  declared  void;  And  the  holders  were  compelled  to  pay 

a.  d.  large  fines  for  their  renewal.*  The  land-tax  imposed 

1192.  at  the  Council  of  Nottingham  was  raised  to  five  shil- 
to  lings  on  the  hyde ; and  where  the  actual  occupants  of  the 
a.  »•  noil  were  unable  to  pay  this  excessive  rale,  their  Feudal 
1272.  RUperiors  were  made  answerable  for  the  deficiency.  The 
King  also  proclaimed  himself  heir  to  all  the  Jews 
throughout  the  Realm  who  had  perished,  as  already 
related,  in  the  massacre  of  their  uuhappy  race  soon  after 
his  accession ; and  the  Royal  Justices  In  their  circuits 
were  instructed  both  today  fines  on  the  murderers,  and 
to  exact  payment  from  tlic  debtors  of  the  victims.  * The 
permanent  establishment  of  itinerant  Judges  in  the  pre- 
ceding reign,  from  which  so  great  benefits  have  been  de- 
rived in  later  times,  was  now  indeed  employed  in 
various  ways  to  increase  the  Royal  revenue ; and  those 
officers  were  directed  to  make  rigid  inquisition  into  the 
value  of  taxable  lands,  the  falling  in  of  escheats  and 
wardships!  to  the  Crown,  the  assessment  of  tallages  to 
be  borne  by  cities  and  burghs,  and  all  other  means, 
just  or  unjust,  of  swelling  the  amount  of  taxation-! 
Popular  It  may  reasonably  be  conjectured  that  the  national 
discontent,  discontent  at  these  oppressive  exactions  had  a consider- 
able share  In  producing  those  vigorous  measures  for 
restraining  the  tyranny  of  the  Crown,  which  had  so  glo- 
rious a success  in  the  following  reign:  but,  during  the 
life  or  Richard,  the  murmurs  of  his  people  were  diverted 
from  the  rapacity  of  the  Royal  government  against  the 
Sedition  immunities  of  the  Nobility  and  Clergy.  The  insti- 
cxcited  in  gator  of  the  popular  hostility  to  these  Orders  was  an 
London  by  artful  demagogue,  William  Fits  Osbert,  vulgarly  sur- 
, named  Longbeard , a lawyer  of  Saxon  or  native  English 
ad  * descent,  who,  while  he  pretended  to  respect  the  Royal 
j i q6‘  authority,  inveighed  against  the  cupidity  of  the  Norman 
1 * Aristocracy  ill  Church  and  Stale  ; and  acquired  by  his 

* harangues  so  great  an  influence  over  the  lesser  citizens 

and  populace  of  London,  as  to  receive  the  title  of 
« Advocate  or  Protector  of  the  Poor.”  In  this  avowed 
capacity,  passing  into  Normandy  to  state  the  grievances 
of  his  clients,  Fitz  Osbert  succeeded  so  well  in  flatter- 
ing the  humour  of  Richard  that  he  returned  to  London 
with  increased  confidence  ; and  no  less  than  fifty  thou- 
sand of  the  lowest  orders  in  the  Capital  are  declared  to 
* have  enrolled  themselves  under  his  guidance.  But  the 
wealthier  classes  of  citizens  having  experienced  that 
plunder  was  the  object  of  this  association,  Archbishop 
Hubert,  the  Justiciary,  found  himself  strong  enough  to 


* The  knavish  proe*M  through  which  llu*  was  effected,  added 
the  tuennneMt  of  fraudulent  trickery  to  the  despotic  violation  of 
law.  The  Kin*  be^an  by  taking  the  old  seal  from  his  Chancellor, 
and  destroying  it,  under  the  presence  that  it  hod  born  unduly  used 
by  that  Uniiitr  1 Havedm,  p.  -124. 

| Even  widow*  wers  not  to  erenpe  the  vigilance  of  the  Justices. 
Inquirendum  etl  rliam  <fUt r viHHtr  non  finitrunt  pm  sr  maritandii,  et 

Amt  capiatur  mi  «put  donum  mis,  Hovedeo,  p.  445. 

♦ IToseden,  p.  423.  442.  445.  Ice.  Htt  itjitur  rt  aim  wntolN 
hut,  sice  jaati  sire  injuttc.  Into  Anglia  a man  Utqmf  ad  marc  rcducia 
r«tf  nr  ianpii.  In  such  terms  doe*  the  faithful  witness  already  vo 
often  quoted  sum  up  tb«  affect*  of  Richard  s oppressive  odauuis- 
trdiun. 

One  fact  i*  amusing  even  among  the  details  of  oppression : the 
Clergy  refusing  to  pay  the  grievous  tax  of  five  shillings  on  the  cara- 
cal*. the  King  coolly  caused  proclamation  to  be  mode  that  hi* 
Courts  would  not  take  cogni**n<*  of  any  wrong  done  to  au  Eccle- 
siastic. ThU  hint  was  sufficient,  and  the  rich  Abbeys  tton  found 
it  expedient  to  pay  the  tax,  oppressive  as  it  was,  foe  the  Royal  pro- 
tectiua.  Hove den,  p.  446, 


proceed  against  the  demagogue ; and  Longbcard,  after  Aanak  of 
murdering  an  officer  who  attempted  to  arrest  him,  and  . 
fleeing  to  the  sanctuary  of  a church,  was  forced  from  his 
retreat  by  the  edifice  being  fired  ; wounded  and  taken  A D 
in  the  attempt  to  escape  ; and  immediately  tried,  con-  nW 
demned,  and  hanged  at  Tyburn  W'ith  eight  of  his  asso-  to 
dates.  The  populace  being  thus  deprived  of  their  A.  d. 

leader,  were  easily  reduced  to  subjection;  but  Fitz  1272. 

Osbert  had  so  endeared  himself  to  them,  that  they  re-  His  rxvcu- 
garded  his  memory  with  veneration,  and  believed  lieu, 
miracles  to  be  wrought  at  his  tomb ; nor  was  it  until 
some  of  its  propagators  had  been  severely  punished,  that 
the  growth  of  the  delusion  or  imposture  was  effectually 
repressed.* 

The  uninteresting  vicissitudes  of  the  indedsive  and  Protracted 
desultory  warfare  of  five  years  on  the  Norman  frontier,  W4ri  1*-. 
wherein  Richard  consumed  the  treasures  which  h*^ardMd 
wrung  from  his  English  subjects,  have,  perhaps,  already 
been  sufficiently  noticed  in  our  abstract  of  the  content-  King, 
pornry  Annals  of  F ranee- 1 We  have  seen  that,  at  the 
outset  of  the  contest,  John,  who  had  been  generously 
pardoned  by  Richard  at  the  intercession  of  their  com- 
mon mother,  Queen  Eleanor,  strove  to  recover 'the 
favour  of  his  brother  by  an  act  of  the  foulest  perfidy 
towards  his  late  confederate,  Philippe  Auguste,  in  the 
deliberate  massacre  of  the  French  garrison  of  Evreux, 
which  that  Monarch  had  placed  under  his  orders.  We 
have  also  recorded  the  only  remarkable  events  of  the 
war,  in  the  two  skirmishes,  rather  than  general  engage- 
ments, near  Venddme  and  Gisors,  in  which,  with  an  in- 
terval of  four  years,  the  fiery  Monarch  of  England  per- 
sonally defeated  his  Royal  antagonist.  With  these  ex- 
ceptions, the  long  struggle  between  ihem  was  absolutely 
undistinguished  by  any  transactions  worthy  of  note.  It 
was  characterised  by  all  that  absence  of  well-sustained 
and  organized  action  which  is  so  often  observable  in  the 
national  wars,  and  may  be  ascribed  to  the  peculiar  mar- 
tial polity,  of  the  Feudal  Ages ; and  the  whole  contest 
partook  more  of  the  features  of  a petty  quarrel  between 
two  marauding  Barons,  than  of  a great  trial  of  strength 
for  dominion  between  the  puissant  Monarchs  of  France 
and  England.  Both  Sovereigns,  indeed,  were  in- 
fluenced by  the  ordinary  considerations  of  ambitious 
policy,  much  less  than  they  were  stimulated  by  a spirit 
of  personal  hatred,  which  seemed  to  grow  but  the  more 
deadly  by  its  indulgence ; their  efforts  were  suspended 
only  through  the  exhaustion  of  their  pecuniary  and 
military  resources ; and  as  often  as  these  were  reple- 
nished and  refreshed,  their  animosity  urged  them  to 
renew  the  ravages  of  a ferocious  warfare.! 

It  was  in  one  of  these  reluctant  intervals  of  truce, 
that  Richard  precipitated  himself  upon  his  fate.  Adbonlw»th 
great  treasure,  as  a contemporary  Chronicler  calls  it,  of  a VMMi. 
gold  and  silver  having  been  found  buried  in  the  terri- 
tory of  one  of  his  vassals,  Vidomur,  Viscount  of  Li- 
moges, that  Nobleman  immediately  sent  the  King  a 
portion:  but  not  satisfied  with  a share,  Richard,  as 
superior  lord  of  the  soil,  insisted  upon  the  surrender  of 
the  whole ; and  on  meeting  with  a refusal,  proceeded  at 


• llovedcn.  p.  435,  Diceto,  col.  691.  Gcnruma,  Cub  1591. 
The  Bret  of  these  throe  couternpoTary  \Y  ritcr*  speak*  rather  favour- 
ably  of  Fit*  Unbelt;  as  rr/o  jutltti*  ti  rqvUaiu  anxnttu:  th« 
latter  two  irive  him  a bail  character,  which  seen*  omBrnud  l»y  bit 


latter  two  |pve 
recorded  deed*. 

■f  Yule  p.  625,  626,  of  ch.  Ixxiii. 

I Iluveden,  p.  421 — 149.  potato. 
109,  &c. 


Rymcr,  p.  91.  PG.  103, 
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ANNALS  OF  ENGLAND.-R1CHARD  I. 

i 


History,  the  h(ki  of  a band  of  hi*  Brabantjon  mercenaries  to 
' besiege  the  Viscount**  Castle  of  Ch&luz.  Ou  his  arrival 
From  before  the  place  the  terrified  garrison  offered  to  capi- 
A*  °*  tulale  : but  Richard  sternly  replied  that  their  submis- 
1 192.  sion  was  now  too  late ; and  that  since  he  hud  been 
lo  compelled  to  appear  in  arms  for  the  assertion  of  his 
sovereignty,  he  would  hong  every  man  of  them  as 
•***’  rebels.  Having  thus  driven  them  to  desperation,  he 
was  riding  round  the  walls  with  Morchades,  the  com- 
mander of  his  mercenaries,  to  select  a point  of  assault, 
when  a young  archer  of  the  garrison  named  Bertram 
He  receive*  de  Gounlon.  with  fatal  aim,  sent  a shall  through  his 
a wouud,  shoulder.  The  enraged  Monarch  immediately  gave  the 
signal  of  attack  ; the  castle  was  carried  by  storm  ; and 
all  its  defenders,  except  Gourdon,  were  hanged  on  the 
instant.  The  wound  which  he  bail  inflicted  on  the 
King  was  not  necessarily  mortal : but  the  mismanage- 
ment of  the  surgeon  in  extracting  the  head  of  the  arrow, 
joined,  perhaps,  to  some  licentious  indulgence  in  the 
Royal  patient's  usual  habits,*  produced  a mortification  ; 
and  Richard  became  sensible  that  his  hours  were  num- 
bered. He  awaited  the  approach  of  death  with  cha- 
racteristic firmness:  confessed  his  sins;  received  the 
Sacrament  with  expressions  of  penitence  ; and  made  a 
testamentary  disposition  of  his  dominions  and  pro|>erty. 
After  these  preparations  for  his  end,  he  sent  fur  the 
captive  Gourdon,  whom  he  hud  doubtless  at  first  re- 
served for  the  punishment  of  some  more  lingering  and 
cruel  death  than  his  comrades,  and  demanded  of  the 
man  “ What  evil  he  had  done  to  him  that  he  should 
seek  his  life?*  Gourdon  dauntlessly  replied,  “My 
father  and  my  two  brothers  you  slew  with  your  own 
hand,  and  me  you  intended  to  hang.  Exercise  on  me 
now  the  severest  torments  which  you  can  meditate,  aud 
I shall  cheerfully  sulfer  them,  since  I have  slain  you 
who  have  inflicted  so  many  and  such  grievous  evils  on 
the  world."!  Richard,  struck)  with  the  courageous 
spirit  of  the  youth,  and  perhaps  touched,  in  that  solemn 
moment,  with  the  justice  of  the  enmity  which  he  had 
himself  provoked,  not  only  ordered  him  a free  pardon 
but  a sum  of  money.  These  liberal  commands  of  the 
which  pro.  dying  Monarch  were,  however,  secretly  disregarded  by 
do&ih  **  l^e  Bfdtalfty  of  Marchades ; and  that  monster,  still 
A ' 0 detaining  the  ill-futed  Gourdon  a captive  until  Richard 
1 109  exP‘rc(l’  ordered  him  then  to  be  flayed  alive.} 

Character  The  exploits  and  the  adventures  of  Richard  I.  have 
i»f  Kic’urd  imparted  to  the  narrative  of  his  life  more  of  the  brilliant 
I.  hues  of  Romance,  than  may  usually  be  mingled  with 

the  graver  colouring  of  authentic  History;  and  willing 
to  enhance  the  interest  of  the  tale  in  the  portraiture  of 
its  hero,  some  writers  have  depicted  the 44  Lion-hearted" 
Monarch  himself  as  a perfect  exemplar  of  the  Chivulric 
character  in  all  its  ideal  excellence.  The  real  qualities 
of  Richard  will  hardly  sustain  an  inquiry  into  the  jus- 
tice of  this  pretension.  The  praise  of  valour  )in  the 


• Vide  p.  627  of  ch.  Ixxiii. 

f Quid  malt  fibi  feci  qua  re  me  inleremitfi  T Cut  Hie  retpondit. 
Tti  mleremtUi  pattern  meant  el  Aw*  fratret  imam  j*hm«  0*4,  el  me 
near  interimere  Same  ergo  de  me  vindietam , quant  cunque 

volueritt  libeller  enim  palter  gveecunque  excagifaveru  majota 
tormenta  duutw«h  lu  iitlerficiarit,  qvi  tut  et  tnnla  mala  ’caniulitti 
mttndo.  To  understand  the  liberties  which  modern  Historians  have 
thought  themselves  justified  in  taking  with  the  venerable  text  of 
oar  Chronic  lor*,  the  re«uUr  need  only  compare  the  dramatic  anti- 
thesis into  which  Hume  ha*  pointed  this  passage  of  Roger  Uore- 
dru,  with  the  simplicity  of  the  original. 

1 Horeden.  p.  4-49,  4i0.  Diccto,  coL  705.  Gervasim,  eoU 
16*0 : — the  end  of  his  Chronicle. 


highest  degree  must  indeed  be  freely  conceded  to  the  Annals  of 
great  champion  of  the  Cross:  but  this  was  almost  the 
only  attribute,  even  among  the  boasted  virtues  of  he- 
roism,  which  may  justly  be  claimed  for  him.  If  his  Axo™ 
nutural  abilities  were  good,  they  were  seldom  shown,  ugo 
aud  never  well  directed.  If  he  was  not  incapable  of  a to  ' 
magnanimous  action,  his  conduct  when  bis  evil  pus-  A D> 
sions  were  provoked  was  usually  selfish,  unjust,  revenge-  1272. 
ful,  and  cruel ; if  he  was  lavish  of  gold  to  his  knightly 
associates  und  personal  dependents,  the  sums  which  sup- 
plied his  profusion  were  wrung  with  unfeeling  tyranny, 
or  extorted  by  the  most  fraudulent  perversion  of  justice, 
from  his  oppressed  and  defrauded  subjects.  In  his  pri- 
vate liff,  he  appears  to  have  heenas  reckless  of  Religion 
and  Morality,  us  in  his  public  administration  he  was 
indifferent  to  the  sense  of  duty  and  the  pleadings  of 
humauily.  In  short,  obstinate,  rash,  and  sanguinary 
ill  his  courage ; capricious  in  his  generous  feelings, 
and  vindictive  in  his  enmities ; mean  in  his  pride,  and 
rapacious  in  his  prodigality ; amidst  his  martial  tri-  . 
umpbs,  the  slave  of  every  violent  and  licentious  im-- 
puloe  ; there  is  little  in  the  very  heroism  of  Richard  I. 
to  redeem  the  vices  of  a rebellious  son,  a faithless  hus- 
band, an  ungrateful  sovereign,  and  an  impulient 
tyrant.* 

As  Richard  I.  left  no  legitimate  children,  the  sticccs-  Accession 
sion  to  his  dominions  should,  according  to  every  rule  of  ©f  John, 
hereditary  right,  have  descended  to  his  nephew,  Arthur, 

Duke  of  Bretagne,  son  of  Geoffrey,  au  elder  brother  of 
John;  and  we  have  seen  that  Ricliard  himself  had  for- 
merly, in  his  Treaty  with  Tancred  of  Sicily,  solemnly 
recognised  the  young  Prince  as  his  heir.  But  the 
Queen  Dotrager,  Eleanor,  who  detested  Constance,  the 
mother  of  Arthur,  seems  to  have  extended  this  feeling 
to  her  innocent  grandson  ; and  modern  Historians  have, 
if  not  by  contemporary  evidence,  at  least  with  great 
probability,  ascribed  to  her  influence  over  Richard  the 
preference  which  that  Monarch  finally  evinced  for  the 
interests  of  John.  Notwithstanding  the  foul  treachery 
and  rebellion  of  the  latter  Prince,  she  had  obtained 
his  pardon,  aud  had  taught  him  to  regain  the  confi- 
dence of  his  injured  brother;  and  by  a rea,  or  pre- 
tended! testament,  executed  on  his  death-bed,  Richunl 
is  said  to  have  bequeathed  to  John  the  whole  of  his 
dominions  and  three-fourths  of  his  treasures  : desiring 
that  the  remaining  fourth  might  lie  distributed  among 
his  servants  and  the  poor  ; and  that  his  jewels  might* lie 
given  to  his  nephew  Otho,  Emperor)of  Germany.  As  the 


* Among  several  rude  but  epigrammatic  effusions  on  the  character 
and  fate  of  Richard  I.,  some  eulogistic  and  others  iilsp«Ml^ 
which  the  contemporary  Historian  Roger  Havwlen  hascoUrctcd,  an 
idea  may  be  gained  of  the  conflicting  estimation  in  which  the  hero 
was  held  in  In*  own  Age.  In  one  of  these  metrical  pieces,  his  vice* 
are  severely  lashed 

Firut,  a ear  ilia,  tce/ut,  enormitjue  libido 
Ftrda  fa  met,  atrox  elatio,  etren  cupitlo 
An  nit  regnirunt  bit  quin*:  areubalitta 
Arte , mafiMf  iclo,  protlrarit  ttrtbus  nta. 

HoveJen.  p.  450. 

f The  authenticity  of  Richard’s  testamentary  disposition  has 
sometimes  been  questioned  i but  Horeden,  a contemporary,  und  ia 
general  extremely  well  informed,  explicitly  states  the  proiuions 
without  casting  any  doubt  upon  them.  Cum  autem  rex  de  ri/J  det~ 
perarit,  dtvtnl  JoAanni,  fratri  ttto,  reqnum  Anglia  el  Omnrt  alia* 
terra  * tuai ; and  he  adds  to  tho  particulars  in  the  text,  that 
Richard  caused  those  who  were  present  to  swear  allegiance  to 
John.  Fecit  fieri  prerMctO  Johan ni  fidehlalet  <tb  i u qrt  adcrant, 
el  prtreepit  at  fraderenlur  ei  eattclla  tua,  Sc.  p.  449. 
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Queen-tnolhcr  was  still  deemed  to  hold  the  investiture 
of  her  extensive  paternal  fiefe  of  Guiennc  and  Poitou, 
which,  as  Duchess  of  Aquitaine,  she  had  brought  to  her 
husband,  she  now  solemnly  transferred  her  rights  to 
her  surviving  son  ;*  and  in  those  Provinces,  as  well  as 
in  Normandy,  the  title  of  John  was  acknowledged 
without  opposition.  In  England  some  show  of  resist' 
ance  was  at  first  attempted  by  many  of  the  Nobility  who 
had  formerly  opposed  his  treasonable  designs  ; and  who 
now,  either  dreading  his  vengeance,  or  detesting  his 
character,  appeared  determined  to  maintain  the  superior 
right  of  Arthur.  But  the  Primate  Hubert,  the  powerful 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  the  Justiciary  Fit*  Peter,  the 
principal  ministers  of  Richard,  were  enlisted  in  the  cause 
of  John ; and  aided  by  the  respect  which  was  paid  to 
the  late  King's  Will,  whether  genuine  or  fictitious,  these 
great  officers  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  reluctance 
of  their  peers.  Upon  condition  that  they  should  not 
be  disturbed  in  their  existing  possessions  and  rights, 
the  Barons  of  Engluod  ogreed  to  accept  John  for  their 
Sovereign;  and  hastening  from  Normandy,  that  Prince 
was  crowned  with  the  usual  ceremonies  at  Westmin- 
ster.f 

IJut,  meanwhile,  the  new  King  of  England  found  the 
security  of  his  continental  usurpation  threatened  by  a 
far  more  formidable  rival,  than  the  feeble  boy  whom  he 
hurl  despoiled  of  hiss  hereditary  right.  This  was  the 
.same  Prince,  Philippe  Auguste  of  France,  with  whom 
he  had  formerly  been  in  an  iniquitous  confederacy 
Ogaiust  his  own  brother ; and  who,  in  his  unscrupu- 
lous ambition,  now  wanted  not  the  inducement  of 
revenging  the  double  perfidy,  by  which  Ihul  wicked 
alliance  bad  been  formed  and  broken,  to  become  the 
minister  of  retributive  justice  against  him.  Richard 
was  no  sooner  dead,  than  Philippe  Auguste,  whose 
spirit  had  quailed  before  the  impetuous  valour  of  the 
“Dion-hearted  King,”  at  once  perceived  and  seized  the 
advantage  with  which  the  struggle  for  mastery  might 
lie  renewed  against  his  cowardly  successor.  The  King 
of  Frauce  found  a ready  pretence  for  forwarding  his 
ambitious  project*,  by  declaring  himself  the  protector  of 
young  Art  hur.  Though  the  Duchies  of  Normandy  and 
Aquitaine  had  submitted  to  John,  the  People  of  Anjou 
and  iU  dependencies,  us  (lie  patrimonial  Fiefs  of  the 
House  of  Pluntagenet,  had  declared  for  the  legitimate 
heir  of  their  Princes  ; and  his  mother  Conslauce  had 
committed  his  cause  and  person  into  the  hands  of  Phi- 
lippe, as  Lord  paramount.  That  Monarch  used  the 
ill-filled  boy  as  a mere  tool  for  the  furtherance  of  hia 
own  selfish  ends:  alternately  abandoning  and  sup- 
porting him  in  the  intervals  of  war  and  negotiation  with 
his  perfidious  'uncle.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat 
at  length  in  this  place  the  series  of  events,  by  which 
Philippe  Auguste  was  enabled  finally  to  sever  the  Ducal 
Coronet  of  Normandy  from  the  Crown  of  England,  and 
which,  as  more  properly  belonging  to  the  reign  of  that 
Prince,  have  been  related  in  a preceding  Ciiapter.J  We 
need  here  only  refer  generally  to  principal  circumstances, 
forming  so  many  descending  s1c|>£,  as  it  were,  in  the 
scale  of  disgrace  and  infamy,  by  which  John  suffered 
dominions,  won  and  retained  by  the  good  swords  of  his 


* In  aeurious  Convention  Iw+ween  John  and  hi»  mother,  (Ryraer, 
vol.  i.  p.  1 13.)  h»  declares  her  transfer  of  Poitou  ami  its  dqienOen- 
cm*  to  him  undr  homag turn  mu/rum  rreepit,  and  restores  the  Pro- 
vinces to  her  for  life, 

f ilovvdm,  p.  450,  451.  Died*  cob  705,  706, 

2 Vida  ch.  ixxvi.  p.  656 — 


bold  ancestors,  to  be  wrested  from  his  usurping  and  Annals  of 
feeble  gTasp.  These,  as  we  have  elsewhere  seen,  were  England, 
his  own  pusillanimous  and  sensual  indolence  ;•  the 
enmity  which  he  excited  in  the  Count  of  La  Marche  by  From 
seizing  the  hand  of  his  affianced  bride;  the  disaffection  Am  D' 
by  which,  in  the  French  war,  his  misrule  deprived  him 
of  sill  cordial  support  from  his  English  Barons  ; and,  A ^ 
finally,  the  dark  tragedy  of  young  Arthur's  death,  which  1072 
taught  all  men  to  regard  him  with  suspicion  and  horror, 
and  prepared  a general  acquiescence  in  the  justice  of  his  nephew 
that  sentence,  whereby  Philippe  Auguste  pronounced  Arthur, 
the  forfeiture  of  his  French  Fiefs.  This  mere  empty  a.  d. 
form  of  Feudal  judgment  might  indeed  have  proved  1202. 
harmless  even  against  John,  if  it  had  not  been  preceded 
hv  his  own  reckless  or  cowardly  abandonment  of  his 
Norman  vassals,  which  had  compelled  the  faithful 
Capital  of  the  Duchy  to  surrender  to  the  French  King. 

The  fall  of  Rouen  was  the  signal  for  the  complete  con-  L«*  of 
quest  of  Normandy;  and  Philippe  Auguste  had  the  Kwrottandy. 
glory  of  re-annexing  to  the  French  Crown  that  great  A-  D* 
Province,  which  the  descendants  of  Rollo  had  proudly  1204. 
held  in  nominal  vassalage  but  real  independence,  for 
nearly  three  Centuries,  and  which,  for  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  years,  had  imposed  the  victorious  succes- 
sion of  its  Princes  and  Nobles  upon  the  Kingdom  of 
England. f 


* Dr.  Lingnrd  ( Hut.  of  England,  rol.  iii.  p.  15.)  thinks  that  "if 
it  were  possible  lo  consult  some  contemporary  Historian,  we  might 
discover  the  true  reason*  of  John’s  inactivity  j”  and  he  quotes 
Matthew  of  Westminster  and  Matthew  Paris  in  proof  that  tbu 
English  Baron*  refused  to  embark  with  their  Sovereign  At  Ports- 
mouth for  Konuandy.  The  former  Chronicler,  however,  only  says 
that  John  ttpud  Fortetmue  in  Anglia  apphemt,  et  «wo»  JrArrimr, 
occtitionrt  eanllatvriai  fmgent,  garni  in  pnrtibut  Iranamarintt  cum 
drtEluhtm  miJtuA  deteruerunt,  extorsit  ex  its  infinitum  pecuntam. 
Matt.  Westmonati.  Floret  HiaUtnarum,  (Ed.  Franco! tut i,  a.  u. 
1001,)  p.  205.  Again,  in  Matthew  Pari*,  the  only  passages  hear- 
ing on  the  question  which  we  can  discover  in  the  pages  (175,  176.) 
cited  by  Dr.  Lingard,  arc  the  following : Cwnitrt  rerU,  rt  Baront* 
ft  alii  de  Regno  Angliet  Sobilft,  gut  ratmut  fiddlier  adbtrteranf, 
tafia  amheniet,  ej  toque  detidiam  ineerrigibilrm  utieUigmiff,  tmpr- 
tratA  HceniiA  yuan  died  mrrtun,  rrmenrtmi  ad  propria.  And 
afterward*  at  Portsmouth,  Deinde  m Comte t et  lianmei,  occn* 
si  ones  pretendens  quod  iprum  inter  hoetet  rthquerent  in  pariibftt 
tnvumarinit , !fc,  cepit  at>  eis  teptunam  partem  omnino  m-  fit  turn 
ranrum.  Tn  ns,  we  confess,  the  pusillanimous  or  apathetic  inac- 
tivity of  John  at  this  period  of  his  reign,  appears  too  much  in 
unison  with  the  whole  course  of  his  life  to  require  any  special  ex- 
planation of  it*  reasons ; and  it  seems  much  more  consonant  with 
hia  character,  that  he  should  seek  any  pretext  for  extorting  money 
from  his  Feudal  tenants,  than  that  their  desertion,  and  not  hi* 
wilful  misconduct,  was  the  canto  of  his  disgrace. 

f It  is  both  remarkable  and  unfortunate  that,  et  the  period  on 
which  we  are  now  about  to  enter,  comprising  the  domestic  transac- 
tions of  John's  reign,  and  forming,  as  it  docs,  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting in  our  early  English  History,  we  are  deserted  by  all  the 
contemporary  native  Chrouiclcrs,  whose  Works  have  afforded  so 
rich  a mine  of  evidence.  The  valuable  History  of  Reger  ifuvedeti 
dimes  with  the  year  1201  ; that  of  Kadulfas  de  Diceto  at  the  MM' 
si  on  of  John  ; that  of  (Jervate  with  the  death  of  Richard  I.  To 
this  list  of  contemporary  Writers,  Dr.  Lmgatd  (voL  ui.  p.  12.)  add* 
the  name  of  Bnmiptuu  : but  as  the  learned  Seliku  has  shown  in 
hi«  Introduction  to  the  Collection  of  Twynden,  Brampton,  though  his 
Chronicle  end*  at  the  acreniou  or  John,  cuuld  not  have  Lived  until 
at  least  a erntury  later  ; for  in  tracing  the  genealogy  of  the  Scottish 
King*  (col.  967.)  he  enrries  it  down  to  Lhixut  rrgrm  &evti<r  rut 
rex  Anghtr,  Rdwardue  a cun  quest  u tertius,  mrorrut  swan  JvAumtam 
maritavit.  From  this  epoch,  howem,  our  best  guides  are  the  two 
Monks,  Matthew  Paris  of  St.  Alban's  and  Matthew  of  Westmin- 
ster ; of  whom  neither  was  exactly  contemporary  with  the  reign 
before  us,  while  both  iqipear  to  have  copied  from  a common  source, 
probably  the  meagre  Chronicle  of  Roger  We ndover.  The  former 
uu»  still  in  his  infancy  at  the  death  of  Richard  I.;  the  latter,  who 
terminates  his  narrative  with  the  year  1307,  flourished  ndhfrf  in 
the  next  Age. 
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Butsry.  The  loss  of  Normandy  was  followed  by  a series  of 
- — « events  in  the  shameful  career  of  John,  which  more  im* 
i'roiu  mediately  belong  to  the  domestic  History  of  England, 
a.  o.  0nd  which,  while  deepening  the  personal  disgrace  of 
1 192.  that  Prince,  have  rendered  the  epoch  of  his  reign  among 
to  the  most  glorious  in  our  early  national  annals.  By  one 
A-  D*  of  those  accidents,  which  the  Pupal  Court  was  ever  on 
1272.  the  witch  to  improve  against  the  distress  or  imbecility 
8uh«*jucnt  of  temporal  Sovereigns,  John  became  involved  in  a 
tran*L^ioB»  quarrel  with  the  Church,  far  more  dangerous,  and  to 
of  this  him  not  less  dishonourable  in  its  result,  than  his  recent 
reigu.  contest  with  the  French  Monarch.  The  occasion  of  this 
. . rupture  with  live  Papacy  was  utforded  by  that  question 
John**  of  the  right  of  Ecclesiastical  investitures,  which,  as  we 
quarrel  with  have  seen,  had  already  formed  so  fertile  a source  of 
Papa  Inno-  controversy  between  the  Luy  and  Spiritual  powers  of 
e«ut  111.  Europe  in  the  preceding  Age.  In  England,  though 
the  Chapters  of  Cathedral  Churches  claimed  the  right 
of  electing  their  Bishops,  this  privilege  was  modified  in 
practice  by  the  necessity  of  a previous  license  and  ulti- 
mate approval  from  the  Sovereign,  which  in  fact  gave 
to  the  Royal  recommendation  the  weight  of  a virtual 
command.  In  the  case  of  Archiepiscopal  elections, 
however,  the  right  was  further  contested  between  the 
Disputed  Suffragan  Bishops  and  the  Chapter ; and  on  the  death 
f heBce of  ol  Hubert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  year  after 
Canterbury.  the  loss  of  Normandy,  these  conflicting  pretensions  were 
a.  d.  brought  to  an  issue.  Some  of  the  younger  Monks  or 

1205.  Canons  of  tfie  Cathedral  Chapter  of  the  Sec,  secretly 

assembling  on  the  intelligence  of  that  event,  without 
awaiting  the  Royal  license,  chose  Reginald,  their  Sub- 
prior,  to  fill  the  vacant  Primacy ; and  anticipating  the 
opposition  both  of  the  King  and  Bishops  to  this  irre- 
gular election,  they  immediately  despatched  Reginald 
himself  furtively  to  Rome  to  solicit  the  Papal  confirma- 
tion. As  success  depended  upon  the  concealment  of 
this  intrigue,  they  enjoined  the  Archbishop-clcct  to  keep 
the  object  of  his  journey  a profound  secret : but  the 
discretion  of  Reginald  was  not  proof  against  his  vanity; 
he  everywhere  on  his  route  proclaimed  his  elevation  ; 
and  the  receipt  of  the  intelligence  in  England  filled  the 
King  himself,  the  Suffragan  Bishops,  and  the  aenior 
Canons  of  Canterbuiy,  with  a common  indignation. 
Even  the  authors  of  the  plot,  on  its  premature  detec- 
tion, were  either  so  enraged  at  the  bad  faith  and  folly  of 
Reginald,  or  grew  so  ashamed  of  the  part  which  they 
had  acted,  that  they  concurred  in  the  necessity  of  an- 
nulling their  first  choice ; on  a new  and  formal  election 
the  Bishop  of  Norwich  was,  by  the  Royal  recommen- 
dation, raise  to  the  Archiepiscopal  throne  ; and  a depu- 
tation of  the  Chapter  was  sent  to  Rome  to  obtain  a 
ratification  of  this  proceeding.* 

The  Pop®  But  the  bold  and  able  Pontiff,  who  now  filled  the 
U>n?n^£n  c*,a*r  ^eter*  TOW  *n  the  dispute  too  favourable  an 
aomma  uro.  Opp0rtunitv  of  asserting  the  unbounded  supremacy  of 
1*^07  authority,  to  confirm  the  election  of  either  pre- 

tender. He  declared  that  of  the  first  uncanonical,  and 
that  of  the  second  equally  void  because  it  had  preceded 
his  sentence  ; and  he  determined  to  place  a third  person 
of  his  own  selection  in  the  vacant  Sec.  This  was 


* Matthew  Paris,  p.  178,  179.  Matthew  Westminster,  p.  4G6. 

In  Bymer,  vol.  i.  p.  133.  is  a curious  Circular  Letter,  unnoticed  by 
our  IlisiurLana,  from  John  to  several  of  the  KoglLih  Bishops,  dated 
in  May  1209,  desiring  them  to  unite  iu  remonstrances,  which  fiv® 
of  their  brethren  had  already  addressed  to  the  Pope,  pro  digniiatr 
nostril  rt  rrgni  nootri  conaervandi,  probably  with  reference  to  this 
ofloir  of  the  Archiepiscopal  election. 


Stephen  Langtau,  an  Englishman  by  blood,  of  high  Annals  of 
character,  but  of  foteign  education,  whose  acknowledged  Kogkmd. 
abilities  he  had  already  rewarded  with  a Cardinal's  hat, 
and  whose  attachment  therefore  to  the  interests  of  the  *rora 
Papacy  he  had  no  reason  to  doubt.  But  as  some  form  A* 
of  election  by  the  Chapter  of  Canterbury  was  still  neces-  ‘ 
sary,  he  compelled  the  Caucus,  who  had  been  deputed  ^ D 
to  Rome,  to  give  their  votes  to  Langton,  under  pain  of 
excommunication;  and  having  thus  wrung  from  them 
a reluctant  assent,  he  wrote  to  John  a complimentary 
Letter,  which  was  designed  to  soothe  that  Monarch  iuto 
submission  to  so  audacious  an  usurpation.*  But  with- 
out awaiting  an  answer,  he  himself  proceeded  to  con- 
se crate  Langton  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  John  vras  ^■’*‘1i4Qce 
no  sooner  acquainted  with  these  measures  of  Inno-®**0®®* 
cent  111.  than  he  gave  loose  to  his  indignation  in  acts  of 
violence,  by  which  his  wily  antagonist  had  probably 
expected,  from  bis  character,  that  lie  would  injure  his 
own  cause ; and  which,  in  any  case,  proved  that  his 
temper,  equally  mean  and  tyrannical,  was  incapable  of 
asserting  with  dignity  even  the  most  defensible  prero- 
gatives of  his  Crown.  Suspecting  the  remaining  Mem- 
bers of  the  Chapter  of  Canterbury  of  a disposition  to 
yield  to  the  Papal  commands,  he  expelled  them  with  the 
rudest  insults  from  their  House,  seized  their  revenues, 
and  banished  them  from  the  Kingdom.  The  Pope  had 
then  recourse,  first  to  expostulation,  next  to  menaces: 
he  commanded  John  to  receive  Langton  os  Primate, 
and  to  restore  the  Canons  to  their  rights  and  property  ; 
and  he  charged  the  Bishops  of  London,  Ely,  and  Wor- 
cester, to  warn  him  that  his  continued  disobedience 
would  be  followed  by  a sentence  of  Interdict  against 
his  Kingdom.  But  John,  when  those  Prelates  threw 
themselves  on  their  knees  before  him  to  entreat  his  sub- 
mission, repulsed  them  with  the  coarsest  oaths,  invec- 
tives, and  insults ; threatened  them  and  the  whole  Body 
of  the  Clergy  with  exile  and  confiscation ; and  spurned 
them  from  his  presence. t 

After  this,  when  Innocent  had  affected,  by  a decent  The  Pop® 
season  of.  suspense,  to  invite  the  repentance  of  John:  lays  his 
the  three  Bishops  by  his  order  solemnly  pro  mill-  Kingdom 
gated  the  appalling  sentence  which  laid  the  whole  King- 
dom  under  an  Interdict;  and  then  immediately  con-  A 

suited  their  own  safety  by  flight  to  the  Continent.  The  1208. 
nature  and  effects  of  an  Interdict,  we  have  elsewhere 
described : by  its  operation  the  public  exercise  of  all 
Religious  offices  was  suspended;  the  Churches  were 
closed  against  the  laity ; all  holy  ornaments  and  uLensils 
wero  removed  from  the  altars  ; no  bells  were  tolled,  no 
burial  in  consecrated  ground  was  permitted ; the  marriage 
service  was  performed  only  at  the  church  -doors : the 
dead  were  interred  without  prayers ; and  the  living  were 
commanded  to  observe  the  mortification  of  a perpetual 
Lent,  and  cut  off  from  every  sacred  rite,  except  the  Bap- 
tism of  infants  and  the  administration  of  the  Sacrament 
to  the  sick.  The  gloom  and  horror  with  which  such  a 
privation  from  all  the  cheering  influences  of  Religion 
could  not  fail  to  overwhelm  a devout  and  superstitious 
Nation,  may  be  readily  imagined:  but  the  short-sighted 


* In  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  139.  in  another  Letter,  accompanied  by  a 
present  of  four  rings,  id  which  Innocent,  as  Llume  ha*  remarked, 
(Hat,  of  England,  voL  n.  p.  218.)  by  sundry  aU»uric*l  ruuceils, 
“ endeavoured  to  repay  John  for  one  of  the  most  important  prero- 
gatives of  his  China  which  he  had  ravished  from  him."  But  the 
Letter  itself  does  not  even  Allude  to  the  subject  of  Laogtou's  (dera- 
tion. 

f Matt.  Paris,  p.  1 80. 1 B6— 1 90.  Matt.  West  p.  267, 263. 
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and  heartless  King,  by  assuming  an  air  of  gay  uncon- 
' cern  amidst  the  general  distress,  seemed  resolved  to 
attract  to  himself  the  hatred  of  the  People,  as  the  uu- 
feeling  aullior  of  sufferings,  which  they  were  taught  to 
attribute  to  his  violence  and  obstinacy.  He  ordered  all 
the  estates  of  the  Clergy  who  observed  the  Interdict  to  be 
confiscated  ; threw  the  relatives  of  the  three  Hidiops  into 
prison;  and  avowed  his  resolutions  of  vengeance  against 
all  the  adherents  either  of  the  new  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury or  of  the  Pope  himself.  In  this  temper,  he  con- 
tinued for  some  years  to  brave  the  consequences  of  the 
Interdict ; and  he  even  chose  the  same  period  for 
undertaking  several  enterprises  against  the  Scotch,  Irish, 
and  Welsh,  in  all  of  which,  though  the  events  themselves 
were  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  arrest  our  attention 
in  this  place,  his  superior  force  obtained  more  sucocss 
than  he  experienced  in  any  other  martial  passages  of 
his  inglorious  life.* 

But  such  advantages  could  form  no  counterpoise 
against  the  increasing  perils  of  the  greater  conflict  with 
the  Papacy;  and  Innocent  III.,  though  from  policy 
slow  to  resort  to  the  last  and  must  fatal  weapons  in  the 
spiritual  armoury,  was  not  of  a character  to  be  resisted 
with  impunity,  or  arrested  in  his  purpose.  Finding 
Johu  continued  unmoved  by  the  Interdict,  be  pointed 
the  next  shaA  in  the  Papal  quiver,  and  struck  him  with 
a sentence  of  Excommunication.  The  effects  of  this 
anathema  were  immediately  felt : the  very  servants  of 
the  Crown  slunk  away  from  the  Court  to  avoid  incurring 
the  penalties  of  intercourse  with  an  excommunicated 
Prince;  and  one  of  them,  Geoffrey,  Archdeacon  of  Nor- 
wich, mi  officer  of  the  Exchequer,  no  sooner  heard  of 
the  sentence,  than  he  rose  from  the  bench,  and  abdicated 
his  functions.  This  action  provoked  the  special  ven- 
geance of  John,  who,  throwing  him  into  prison,  affected 
n fiend  like  merriment  at  his  expense:  for,  declaring 
that  he  should  not  want  the  vestments  of  his  Order  to 
keep  him  warm  In  his  dungeon,  the  tyrant  caused  his 
victim  to  be  wrapt  in  a sheet  of  lead  shaped  like  a long 
rope,  or  ecclesiastical  mantle,  and  in  that  state  to  be 
left  without  food  until  he  expired  under  the  weight. 
Hitherto  the  Pupal  denunciations  with  which  John  was 
visited,  hid  served  only  to  exasperate  him  into  acts 
of  wanton  ferocity ; but  these  In  themselves  assisted  the 
purpose  of  the  Pope  even  more  effectually  than  the  cen- 
sures of  the  Church  ; and  in  the  universal  aversion  and 
horror  with  which  all  classes  of  the  Nation  began  to 
regard  their  brutal  and  despicable  Sovereign,  Innocent 
saw  that  the  time  was  now  arrived  for  fulminating 
against  him  the  extreme  sentence  of  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral condemnation.  He  therefore  proceeded  with  great 
solemnity  to  declare  all  persons  excommunicate,  who 
should  remain  in  his  service  or  society  either  in  public 
or  private  ; absolved  his  Vassals  and  subjects  in  general 
from  (heir  oaths  of  fealty  and  allegiance  ; and  pro- 
nouncing his  deposition,  concluded  by  offering  his  do- 
minions to  his  old  enemy  the  King  of  France,  for  the 
reward  of  so  pious  a service  as  the  execution  of  that 
sente  nee. t 

Philippe  Auguste  hud  himself,  perhaps,  of  all  Mo- 
narch? of  his  Age,  the  strongest  motives,  from  Ins  own 
experience,  for  discountenancing  those  audacious  pre- 

• Malt.  Paris,  p.  190—134.  Matt  West.  p.  268— 2?0.  Amtaln 
de  Mur  gam,  (a  pud  Gala  Hilt,  Anglican*  Scrtpforei  Quim/ur.  Oku  a. 
1687,)  p.  14.  CAnmicn  dc  Mailrat,  {ubi  infra,)  p.  183.  Ryroer, 
vol.  i.  p.  155. 

f Matt.  Paris,  p.  195.  Matt  West  p.  270,  271. 


tensions  by  which  Innocent  III.  openly  aspired  to  ele-  Annal*  of 
vale  his  authority  over  all  the  temporal  thrones  of  the 
Universe.  But  he  was  seduced  by  his  ambition  to  be-  v— 
come  the  ready  instrument  and  the  final  dupe  of  the  *lom 

Pontiff.  He  eageily  entered  into  the  proposal  of  Inno-  *'D' 

cent  tor  the  deposition  of  John  and  the  conquest  of 
England;  expended  an  immense  treasure  in  prepara-  to 
lions  ; and  collected  a great  fleet  and  army  for  the  cn- 
terpriae.  On  the  other  hand,  John  at  first  pretended  AffJteA 
to  meet  the  threatened  storm  of  invasion  with  unflinch-  firuracw,  • 
itig  resolution.  He  required  the  Sheriffs  of  every 
County  by  writ  to  summon  to  the  Kentish  coast,  under 
pain  of  incurring  the  legal  forfeiture  of  personal  liberty 
and  property,  not  only  the  tenants  in  chief  and  subfeu- 
dutorjes  of  the  Crown,  but  all  freemen  capable  of  bearing 
arms  lur  tbe  defence  of  the  Kingdom  ; and  so  numerous 
was  the  attendance,  that  there  was  cosily  selected  from 
the  whole  multitude  a force  thoroughly  equipped  in  mail 
of  no  less  than  sixty  thousand  men  : sufficient,  in  the 
words  of  the  Chronicler,  had  they  been  bound  by  love 
to  their  liege  lord,  to  have  defied  all  the  Princes  of  the 
Earth.  But  while  he  feigned  to  put  a bold  countenance  &t»l  mil 
upon  his  danger,  the  dastardly  heart  of  John  was  terror  of 
shaken  with  inward  terror : he  was  conscious  of  the  dis-  Jl'hn* 
affection  and  hatred  of  his  own  subjects  ; be  looked 
around  in  vain  for  foreign  succour;*  and  he  began  to 
repent,  too  late,  that  lie  had  not  averted  the  impending 
danger  by  an  earlier  submission  to  the  Papacy.  Mean- 
white  Innocent,  appreciating  all  the  true  abjectness  of 
his  spirit,  had  instructed  Pamlolfo,  bis  Legate  or  at  least 
confidential  Minister  at  the  French  Court,  to  choose 
this  crisis  for  practising  upon  his  cowardice.  While 
John  was  at  Dover  in  daily  dread  of  the  appearance  of 
the  French  armament,  Fandolfo  sent  over,  bv  the  mouth 
of  two  Knights  Templars,  to  desire  permission  to  visit 
him  there:  which  being  readily  granted,  the  wily  Italian 
depicted  to  him  in  colours  so  alarming  the  perils 
which  were  about  to  overwhelm  him  from  the  formidable 
preparations  of  Philippe  Auguste,  the  secret  league 
already  concluded  by  most  of  his  own  Barons  with  that 
Monarch,  and  the  certainty  that  their  revolt  would  be 
followed  by  the  general  defection  of  the  Nation  to  whom 
he  hod  made  himself  odious,  that  the  grovelling  tyrant 
was  terrified  into  the  fullest  submission  to  the  Papal 
will.f 

He  was,  in  the  first  place,  compelled  by  Fandolfo  to  Him  abject 
signan  instrument,  which  he  had  formerly  rejected,  as  Mitmmion 
the  price  of  reconciliation  with  the  Church,  and  by  which  ,0  l^e 
lie  engaged  to  receive  Langton  as  Primate  ; to  reinstate 
in  their  offices,  rights,  and  property,  all  persons,  both 
Lay  and  Ecclesiastical,  who  had  fled  or  who  had  been 
banished  or  imprisoned  on  account  of  the  late  quarrel ; 
to  make  compensation  to  the  Clergy  for  all  moneys  which 
he  had  seized,  or  injuries  which  they  had  sustained  at 
his  hand  ; and  to  abstain  in  future  from  anyr  repetition 
of  similar  violence  against  their  Order.  Upon  these 
conditions,  the  sentences  of  Interdict  and  Excommuni- 
cation were  to  be  removed,  and  the  Bishops  of  the 
realm  were  to  renew  their  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the 
King.J  But  before  this  absolution  should  be  grunted, 

Pamlolfo  was  resolved  to  complete  the  full  ignominy  of 
John's  degradation  and  the  insolent  triumph  of  the 

* From  Matt.  Pari*  vre  have  already  (vol.  xi.  p.  693.)  related 
his  disgraceful  though  abortive  atlvir.pt  to  obtain  the  protection  of 
tlw  Mohammedan  Miromalio,  or  Emperor  of  Morocco. 

f Malt-  Paris,  p.  196, 197.  Malt.  Wot.  p.  271 . 

* Rjntr,  wl.  i.  p.  170. 
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History.  p»pocy.  The  craven  King  was  required,  as  a proof  of 
w his  duteous  submission  to  the  Pope,  to  resign  his  King- 
*'rom  dom  itself  to  the  Holy  See ; and  accordingly,  on  the 
A’ ®*  day  after  his  conference  with  Pandolfo,  in  the  church  of 
1192.  ^|)e  Templar  at  Dover,  and  before  the  assembled 

Barons,  Knights,  and  People,  he  made  a public  sur- 
1272  render  by  Charter  of  his  Kingdoms  of  England  and 
He  surra*-  Ireland  to  God,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Paul,  and  to  Inno- 
ders  his  do-  cent  and  his  lawful  successors.  He  agreed  to  hold  these 
mioions  in  dominions  in  fee,  as  a Vossul  of  the  Roman  Church,  by 
*“*|d*t5*  to  the  annual  payment  of  one  thousand  marks,  seven  hun- 
dred  for  England  and  three  hundred  for  Ireland;  and 
he  immediately,  before  the  Papal  representative,  per- 
formed the  same  homage,  and  vowed  precisely  the  same 
oath  of  fealty  to  the  Pope,  which  every  liegeman  was 
wont,  by  the  Feudal  customs,  to  take  to  his  temporal 
lord.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  ignominious  ceremony, 
John,  as  an  earnest  of  his  subjection  to  the  Papacy,  laid 
some  coin  before  Pandolfo,  who  insolently  trampled  the 
tribute  money  under  his  feet.* 

and  receive#  After  the  completion  of  this  act  of  stupendous  base- 
it*  ptotec-  ncas>  jy,  jt  j,fl8  we||  been  termed,  the  Legate  re-crossed 
the  channel;  waited  upon  the  French  King;  coolly 
felicitated  him  upon  the  successful  termination  of  the 
quarrel,  in  which  his  zeal  for  the  service  of  the  Holy 
Sec  had  induced  him  to  engage  ; and  informed  him 
that  as  John,  acknowledging  his  guilt,  had  become  the 
Vassal,  and  secured  the  pardon  and  protection  of  the 
Pope,  the  further  use  of  temporal  arms  would  be  neither 
requisite  nor  lawful.  Philippe  Auguste  was  filled  with 
indignation  at  this  discovery  of  the  perfidious  manner  in 
which,  after  incurring  an  enormous  expense,  his  in- 
terests had  been  sacrificed,  and  his  ambition  overreached 
by  the  arts  of  Pupal  policy.  But  the  means  which  the 
Legate  found  of  diverting  his  disappointment  have  been 
already  related  in  another  place;  nor  need  we  here  pur- 
sue further  the  same  narrative  of  the  subsequent  trans- 
actions of  the  Continental  war,  which  closed  with  the 
great  battle  of  Bouvines,  and  in  which,  while  Philippe 


• Rymei,  vol.  i.  r.  176.  Matt.  Paris,  p.  197 — 19S.  Matt. 
West.  n.  271,  272.  \Ye  are  not  a little  astonished  to  find  that  Dr. 
Lingard,  who  (vol.  iii.  p.  42—43.)  has  put  in  an  elaborate  plea 
to  extenuate  the  infamy  of  John  in  this  abject  submission  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  should,  in  a.  preceding  note,  (p.  40.)  assert  that 
the  fact  of  Johu’s  having  dime  homage  to  Pen<k>lfo  as  the  Pope's 
representative  is  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient  Writer,  and  is  con- 
tradicted bjr  the  King's  Charter.”  Now,  I.  Matt.  Westminster 
expressly  »ays,  (p.  271.)  Retignaeit  igitur  com,  am  Anolur  In  no- 
emtio  Pitfue  et  ci  fecit  horaagium,  &c.,  which  could  only  be  done  to 
his  representative.  II.  Matt.  Paris,  (whom  I)r.  Lingard  himself 
quotes  in  the  same  note,)  after  { j>.  199.)  making  John  declare  in 
he*  Charter  rrewndam  t uUcriptam  for  mum  fen  tout  et  juravimut  et 
homat/ium  tijium  in  prtrtenttd  Pandmlpki,  Says,  conhnuo  cuuctit 
videntibua  homatpum  fecit  tubteripium  ; and  adds  the  fact,  which 
Dr.  Lingard  luu  chusen  altogether  to  omit,  Pandulphut  autrm  pc- 
cimiam,  tjmam  in  arrktim  tubjirettontt  Rex  cvnf ultra t,  auk  pede  muo 
conem/cavit.  III.  In  the  Chronicle  of  Melrose,  which  was  con- 
tinued by  a succession  of  Writers,  a Monkish  Annalist,  who  was 
doubtless  contemporary  with  the  event,  declares  that  John  roronnm 
Cham  rrgmi  tub  pediiwt  Irgctli  ponendam  exhtbmt.  C Aron  tea  de 
Hail rot,  p.  187.  [» pud  Gale  et  Fell,  Rerun  Angiicarum  Scriptarum 
f 'etcruui,  vol.  i.  Oxon.  108-4)  IV.  Dr.  Lingard  produces,  os  the 
words  of  the  Charter,  but  in tiout  citmg  thenuthontyfor  hit  verturn 
•/  '<►  fdehiatem  tecundum  tubaenptam  for  mam  facimus  et  juramut, 
*1  Mamafium  /igium  m prcrtmltd  Dom, at  Paper,  tt  cormn  eo  ate 
poterunua,  facirtnus.  W ill  it  then  be  believed  that  the  authentic 
instrument  in  Uymcr  (p.  176.)  runs  thus : Et  hu majmm  eliam  ligittm, 
pro  pr  eedict  tt  re  gnu  Lko  et  Smneiit  Apotta/is  I'Hro  et  Paulo  et  Ee- 
cteoim  Human*-  et  etdem  Domim  nostro  Pnpm  Innacrnfio,  per  man  us 
ptadicti  ^Lcgaii  loco  et  vice  ipsius  Domini  Papa  rccipicatis,  public^ 
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Auguste  reaped  a large  harvest  both  of  power  and  Annals  of 
glory,  John,  as  usual,  appeared  only  to  expose  iris  pu-  Ragland, 
sillanimity  and  disgrace.* 

But  even  before  he  had  closed  his  inglorious  career  ^rom 
of  foreign  warfare  ty  a truce  with  the  French  King,  .A‘ ®‘ 
John  had  now  entered  upon  that  domestic  contest 
against  his  own  subjects,  in  which  he  was  to  undergo  A D 
yet  deeper  humiliation.  To  explain  the  origin  of  a 1272* 
quarrel,  so  calamitous  to  him,  but  pregnant  with  con-  Origin  «f 
sequences  so  memorable  and  beneficial  to  the  freedom  the  quarrel 
and  fortunes  of  our  Country,  some  retrospect  may  between 
appear  necessary  to  the  outrageous  and  arbitrary  clia- 
racier,  both  of  his  government,  and  of  that  of  his  prede-  18  rong‘ 
ccssons.  Bui,  in  a reference  to  the  features  of  the  Feu- 
dal System  in  England,  we  have  already  elsewheref 
briefly  noticed  the  rapacious  tyranny,  under  which  the 
Aristocracy  were  held  in  subjection  by  our  Norman 
Sovereigns ; the  general  causes  through  which  the  re- 
sistance of  (he  Royal  Vassals  to  the  grievous  yoke  of 
the  Crown  favoured  the  growth  of  National  Liberty, 
may  be  more  appropriately  considered  hereafter  in  some 
inquiry  into  the  rise  of  the  British  Constitution;  and 
our  ultention  in  this  plucc  will  therefore  be  confined 
more  immediately  to  a narrative  of  those  principal 
occurrences  iu  the  reign  before  us,  which  attended  the 
great  crisis  of  the  struggle.  Ever  since  he  ascended  Habitual 
the  throne,  John  had  but  too  w ell  justified  the  apprecia- 
tiou  of  his  worthless  character,  which  experience  hud  |iouincJS  up 
taught  the  English  Barons  to  form  before  bis  accession,  hi*  conduct. 
Twice,  already,  during  his  reign,  under  one  pretence 
or  other,  had  he  violently  seized  on  portions  of  all  their 
movables:^  while  individually  they  found  themselves 
the  constant  victims  of  every  rapacious  extortion  which 
could  be  invented  by  the  abuse  of  the  Feudal  customs 
or  by  the  personal  caprice  of  the  tyrant.  The  insult  and 
dishonour,  however,  which  his  licentious  amours  und 
even  brutal  violence  carried  into  the  bosom  of  the  no- 
blest families  in  the  Realm,  were  naturally  felt  as  still 
more  unpardonuble  outrages;  und  these  may  accord- 
ingly be  numbered  as  the  principal  causes  of  the  hut  red 
entertained  against  him  by  his  Barons,  many  of  whom 
among  their  other  personal  wrongs  had  to  revenge  the 
disgrace  of  their  wives  and  daughtcrs.§  When  we 
consider  that  these  injuries  were  suslaiucd  at  the  hands 
of  a Prince,  equally  odious  for  his  cruelties  and  despi- 
cable for  his  cowardice,  who  was  more  Chan  suspected 
of  the  murder  of  his  nephew,  and  had  betrayed  his 
craven  incapacity  to  defend  the  fair  inheritance  or  his 
House,  it  may  rather  excite  our  astonishment  that  his 
tyranny  was  so  long  and  tamely  endured  by  high-spi- 
rited men  with  arms  in  their  possession,  than  that  it 
provoked  their  final  revolt.  But  it  was  the  abjectness 


* See  vol.  xi.  p.  693 — 696. 

f Rid.  457. 

I For  the  lint  occasion,  when  he  took  a seventh  from  all  bis 
Barons,  see  the  passages  already  quoted  from  Matthew  Pari*,  p. 
176.  and  Matthew  West  p.  265.  live  vecoml  instance  was  in  the 
vrar  1207,  when  he  seised  upon  a thirteenth  (not  a seventh,  os  Mr. 
liallaro,  Middle  A get,  vol.  ii.  p . 4 16.  has  by  mistake  cited  Mat- 
thew Paris)  of  the  movables  of  all  (tenons  both  lay  and  spiritual : 
tertian  dm  mam  partem  ex  omnibut  mobihbua  et  rebut  a/tit,  4'c. 
• . . .nmclit  muemunwhbut  ted  eantnuheerr  non  audenlibut,  p.  186. 

§ Erant  iatuper  hue  tempeiMe,  says  Matthew  Paris,  ((X  1 95.) 
multi  nobi/et  in  Regno  Aaglier,  quorum  Rex  uxoret  et  /hot  Hitt 
mnrmuruutibut  appret treat,  And  again,  (p.  203.)  Ipterrxnihit- 
ominut  muhotproccrum  tvorum  we/otipaeit  xiolenter  i ac  fUat  cor- 
rupt! ncbilri  et  aororet.  And  Matthew  Wesf.,  Se  muJ.it  rxutunt 
prtriutl,  cum  propter  mortem  nrpolit  tut  Art  hurt,  turn  propter  tuam 
incon/ineMtiam , qu6  fadus  iceft  malrimonioht  ebrupil,  Sfc.  p.  276. 
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of  his  submissiou  to  the  Pope,  which  seems  at  last  to 
have  Ailed  up  liie  measure  of  public  contempt,  and  to 
have  instructed  tho  Barons  of  England  how  to  extort 
from  his  fears  that  redrew  for  their  own  and  the  na- 
tional grievances,  which  they  could  hope  to  obtain  by  no 
other  means. 

Yet  the  final  aggression  came  not  from  the  Barons, 
but  from  John  himself.  For  no  sooner  had  be,  by  an 
ignominious  submission,  averted  the  perilous  hostility 
and  obtained  the  powerful  protection  of  the  Pope,  than, 
together  with  his  seusc  of  security,  he  recovered  all  the 
insolence  of  his  nature.  As  if  desirous  of  repaying  him- 
self, by  the  oppression  of  his  own  subjects,*  for  the 
sacrifices  of  dignity  and  treasure  which  had  been  wrung 
from  him  by  the  Papal  See,  he  sought  the  first  pretence 
of  exercising  his  vengeance  against  the  tenants  of  the 
Crown,  for  a refusal  on  their  part  to  follow  him  on  on 
expedition  to  the  French  coast  beyond  the  term  or  con- 
ditions of  their  Feudal  service.  Returning  from  his 
abortive  enterprise,  he  gave  full  vent  to  his  fury  against 
them  ; and  collecting  a large  body  of  troojis,  be  openly 
avowed  his  purpose  of  punishing  their  disobedience 
with  military  execution  upon  (heir  persons  and  estates. 
But  the  Barons,  anticipating  his  malignity,  aud  con* 
federating  for  their  defence,  had  uow  found  a lender  or 
adviser  competent  to  the  occasion.  This  was  Cardinal 
Stephen  Langton,  the  new  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
whom  the  Pope  had  forced  upon  the  King: — a man 
whose  memory,  as  the  Historian  Hume  has  well  re- 
marked, though  he  was  obtruded  on  the  Nation  by  a 
palpable  encroachment  of  the  See  of  Rome,  ought 
always  to  be  respected  by  the  English.  Whatever  were 
the  motives  of  the  Primate — and  though  the  same 
Writer  has  attempted  to  analyze  them  with  a severity 
of  judgment  which  never  slept  when  the  conduct  of  a 
churchman  was  to  be  arraigned,  there  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt  (heir  purity, — he  had  no  sooner  landed  in  England, 
than  he  threw  the  weight  of  his  station  and  talents  into 
the  scale  of  the  national  rights ; and  in  formally  ab- 
solving John  at  Winchester  from  the  late  sentence  of 
Excommunication,  he  had  compelled  him,  besides  renew- 
ing his  oaths  of  fealty  to  the  Ftope  and  protection  to  the 
Church,  to  swear  that  he  would  govern  the  Realm 
justly  and  restore  the  good  laws  of  his  predecessors  and 
of  King  Edward  especially.  After  John  sailed  for  the 
French  coast,  Langton  had  an  opportunity  of  meeting 
the  Barons  in  a Council  which  had  been  convoked  at 
St.  Alban’s  by  the  Royal  authority  to  assess  the  amount 
of  compensation  doe  to  the  Clergy  for  the  plunder  of  their 
property  during  the  Intcfdkt;  and  here  were  doubtless 


” The  Grot  new  victim  of  his  tj  runny  w us  a >r retched  fanatic  or 
iiDjxvatOT,  P«ter.  it  tunmliu-Yi-rkilme,  vrlioi*  story  b cmien*.  I’ai- 
tcmliag  to  tho  gift  of  peuphvey,  Imi  had  to  Mold,  among  nthef  pre- 
diction* which  mado  a strong  popular  ssnsalton,  (hat  rh«  Kin^ 
should  luxe  hi*  Crown  he  fire  Asasnsuiq  Hay.  John  iu  grant  alxnu 
seat  fur  bias}  and  the  mail,  pernstiug  is  but  oner  I lull  sad  ufleriiig 
to  m:k!ci^'o  &uy  punishment  if  its  truth  wore  not  proved,  he  was 
thrown  in  chain*  into  the  dungeon  of  Cor  lb  Cut  Ic  to  abide  the 
event.  Meanwhile  the  King,  on  whose  anxious  and  wavering  aural 
druu.it  of  thi*  ominous  pr»phn«y  might  nut,  amuug  other  causes, 
bar*  been  withr.ut  its  influence,  made  his  Mbwittfc)  n to  the  P«j jw 
on  the  Evo  of  the  Ascension ; and  as  soou  *■  this  Festival  lusd 
p ac *«•],  he  condemned  Fetrr  as  u fulw  prophet,  and  oeriered  not 
on.y  him,  but  his  Sou  with  lam,  to  bn  drnggol  at  luirxe*'  <atk  to  the 
■own  of  Wortham  »ad  there  haugvd  a gibbet.  Thu*  atari  *vn- 
teuce  was  executed;  but  its  justice  van  iaipugiasd  by  tlu:  wipeMli* 
*tou  uf  the  Age  leu  as  on  net  uf  mean  and  Vindictive  passion,  tti.m 
W'-til.u  it  Was  Iwlievvd  that  Jahu’s  surrender  - f hie  t r.-wa  to  the 
Platt  h.\d  verified  the  prediction.  Malt.  Peris,  jw  IPS—  19$. 


arranged  those*  measures  of  resistance  against  the  future  Annals  of 
tyranny  of  the  Crown,  of  which  the  1'nuU  were  shortly  England, 
visible.*  For,  when  John,  on  hie  return  to  the  King-  v-— 
dom,  put  his  forces  iu  motion  against  the  Banins,  tie  *rom 
was  met  by  the  Primate,  who  boldly  declared  that,  if  he  A-  D* 

violated  his  lata  oath  by  attempting  to  punish  his  Vas-  * 

sals  without  legal  trial  by  their  Peers,  it  would  be  his  to 
own  duty  to  excommunicate  all  persons,  with  the  sole  ii-jj 
exception  of  the  King  bimselft  who  shoold  assist  in  such  1 7*‘ 
oppression.  Jobu,  with  hk  usual  irresolution  and 
levity,  suffered  himself  to  be  intimidated  by  this  me- 
nace ; abandoned  his  meditated  vengeance ; and  shortly 
afterwards  sailed  on  his  Iasi  disgraceful  expedition  to 
Puitou.t 

The  interval  of  this  second  absence  was  diligently  Council*  «t 
improved  by  Langton,  At  another  Council  held  at  St  St  Paul's 
Paul's  in  London,  ostensibly  for  the  same  purpose  as  ia  -kw**®**! 
the  last,  he  took  some  of  the  principal  Barons  aside,  and 
showed  them  a copy  of  the  Charter  of  Henry  I.,  which 
he  declared  had  just  been  founds  w*d  according  to  the 
provisions  of  which  it  would  be  easy,  if  thev  chose,  to 
reclaim  many  ancient  and  long  violated  lihcraaa.  When 
be  read  this  instrument,  the  Barons  joyfully  testified 
their  assent  to  his  suggestion ; swore  on  the  spot  to 
contend,  if  necessary  unto  the  death,  for  the  assertion  of 
their  common  rights;  and  accepted  from  the  Primate 
the  assurance  of  his  aid  and  support  to  their  confede- 
racy. A similar  scene  was  soon  after  renewed  with  and  *t  SI. 
more  solemnity  at  St.  Edmund's  Bury,  where,  under  Edmund'* 
the  plea  of  celebrating  the  Feast  of  that  Saint,  a more  Bury, 
numerous  assemblage  of  Barons  was  obtained ; and  Af  D* 
where,  encouraged  by  the  increasing  strength  of  their  1214. 
association,  the  confederates,  advancing  to  the  High 
Altar,  severally  took  an  oath,  that,  if  the  King  refused 
to  concede  the  required  laws  and  liberties,  they  would 
withdraw  their  allegiance  and  wage  war  against  him 
until  he  should  confirm  their  rights  by  Charter ; that 
they  would  meanwhile  prepare  their  horses  and  arms  ; 
and  that,  after  the  approaching  Festival  of  Christmas, 
they  woukl  repair  in  a body  to  his  Court  to  present  their 
demands.  John,  who  had  now  but  just  returned  from 
the  Continent,  proceeded  to  celebrate  the  sacred  season 


* Paw  date*  the  trouble*,  which  were  now  arising,  from  the  death 
at  this  crisis  of  the  Justiciary  Fit*  Peter,  whom  he  calls  the  firmest 
support  of  the  State,  and  by  whose  decease  he  declares  that  Eng- 
land was  left  as  a tiro  pest- towed  vessel  without  a rudder-  John 
both  leaned  and  hated  so  powerful  and  upright  a minister  i and  the 
Chronicler  relate*  the  fallowing  characteristic  story  of  the  King’s 
juy  at  the  loss  of  a faithful  servant,  whose  influence  had  mitigated 
the  etiects  of  bis  own  excesses.  C*»»  dic/i  Petri  men  Beyi  JvAtnmi 
immimrrtvr,  caekmnando  dix, it t “ Cttm  vtmerU  m hftrmm  saiuiti 
Huber  turn  Cantuar.  Arctorpuarptm,  <ptem  jirew tdnUe  ift*  >*- 
ten nl."  AY  con  r emu  m ctrnmeedemiee,  evinniuht  /item*,  « Per 
pet  let  Domini  ! mate  print"  am  Be*  et  thmitme  Matt. 

Paris,  f.  204. 

+ Matt.  Paris,  p.  201. 

t The  extant  Chatter  of  Hoary  I.  does  »<ri  contain  many  provi- 
sion* whkh  appeared  in  the  deed  produced  by  Langton  : snd  Mr. 
11*1  lam  fvol-  nu  p.  443.)  with  great  probability  lias  *'  ventured  to 
suspect  a pious  fraud  of  Archbishop  Langton,  the  producer  of  tWs 
pretended  Charier,  who  might  have  fabricated  an  Instrument  in  tho 
name  of  Henry,  containing  some  of  those  privileges  which  the 
U Arana  were  then  about  to  extort  from  his  sneoreter.’'  By  the  way 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  Ilumc  ia  making  Langton  declare  that 
he  had  happily  found  a copy  of  the  Charter  of  I leniy  Imi  Monaa 
tery  goes  beyond  bis  authority : for  the  wards  of  the  Archbishop »« 
Matthew  Parts  arc  only,  /mrris  eel  <f*af #e  nunc  chnrla  ynerdtm 
Hen  net  prim * lira  u An y/i>,  per  quant  m mitten  Ite,  Ac.  Such  is 
the  ea*y  growth  of  the  circamstanlial  fietWns  in  wbsch  all  History 
•hounds 1 
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at  Worcester  ; whence,  the  design  of  the  confederates 
having  probably  transpired,  he  suddenly  mode  a hasty 
retreat  to  London,  and  took  asylum  in  the  House  of 
the  Templars.  To  the  Capital  the  Barous  immedi- 
ately followed  him  in  strong  array,  and  formally  re- 
quired his  confirmation  of  the  Laws  of  the  Confessor  and 
of  Henry  I.  Alarmed  at  the  formidable  aspect  of  the 
confederacy,  John,  after  vainly  affecting  a high  tone  of 
authority,  sank  to  the  meanness  of  subterfuge ; and, 
pleading  the  necessity  of  time  for  the  consideration  of 
demands  so  weighty,  he  promised  to  return  a satis- 
factory reply  at  the  ensuing  Easter,  and  proposed  the 
Primate  himself,  and  William,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Great 
Marshal  of  the  Realm,  as  fe«  sureties  for  the  perform- 
ance of  this  engagement.  With  some  reluctance  the 
Barons  granted  the  delay,  accepted  Us  conditions,  and 
peaceably  withdrew  to  their  fortresses.* 

In  thus  seeking  some  respite  from  the  importunity 
of  claimants  so  urgent  and  powerful,  nothing  was  fur- 
ther from  John’s  intentions  than  honourably  to  redeem 
the  pledge  which  he  had  given.  His  only  view  was  to 
discover  the  means  of  evasion ; and  the  expedient  to 
which  he  had  recourse  in  his  extremity  again  intro- 
duced upon  the  scene  on  actor,  more  puissant,  or  at  least 
more  formidable,  than  either  King  or  Barons.  This  was 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  whose  disposition  in  the  affairs  of 
England  had  already  undergone  a change,  more  cha- 
racteristic of  his  ambitious  and  unscrupulous  spirit, 
than  creditable  to  the  supreme  head  and  protector  of  the 
Church.  As  60on  as  Innocent  HI.  had  completed  his 
triumph  over  John,  he  was  not  slow  to  perceive  that 
thenceforth  he  should  have  more  to  gain  by  upholding 
the  disgraced  and  submissive  Vassal  of  the  Homan  See, 
than  by  continuing  to  foment  the  discontents  of  his  sub- 
jects, or  even  to  support  against  him  the  claims  of  the 
English  Clergy.  Whcu  therefore  a new  Papal  Legate, 
Nicholas,  Cardinal-Bishop  of  Tuaculum,  had  arrived  in 
the  Kingdom,  w ith  authority  to  remove  the  lute  luterdict, 
and  to  decideonthc  compensation  due  to  theexiled  Clergy 
for  their  losses,  his  judgment,  which  was  promptly  con- 
firmed by  Innocent  himself,  had  betrayed  the  most  pal- 
pable leaning  to  the  interests  of  John  ; and  while  even 
the  just  claims  of  the  inferior  Ecclesiastics  to  reparation 
were  altogether  put  aside,  the  Bishops  in  lieu  of  the  sum 
of  oue  hundred  thousand  marks  which  the  King,  in  de- 
spair of  satisfying  more  enormous  demands,  hod  him- 
self offered,  were  compelled  by  the  Pope’s  award  to 
accept  of  forty  thousand.  A renewal  of  the  homage  and 
payment  of  the  tribute  to  the  Pope,  by  which  John  had 
bound  himself,  proclaimed  at  once  his  gratitude  for 
these  favours,  the  price  at  which  they  were  purchased, 
and  the  grovelling  state  of  dependence  by  which  he 
was  prepared  to  secure  the  continuance  of  the  Pupal 
prolectiou.t 

To  Innocent,  therefore,  John  now  appealed  in  his 
emergency  against  tbe  demands  of  the  Barons,  and 
solicited  the  powerful  interference  of  the  Pontiff  to  for- 
bid their  prosecution.  The  Barons  on  their  part  also 
saw  the  necessity  of  propitiating  Innocent,  and  de- 
spatched a messenger  to  Rome  to  lay  their  grievances 
before  him,  and  to  entreat  that,  in  his  new  capacity 
as  Feudal  lord  of  the  Kingdom,  he  would  exert  tbe 
authority  with  which  he  was  invested,  in  common  over 
their  Sovereign  and  themselves,  for  the  confirmation  of 


* Matt.  Paris,  p.  201. 202.  212, 213.  Matt.  Wot.  p.  273. 
f Matt.  Paris,  p.  207—210.  Rymer,  p.  174—167. 


their  rights.*  But  Innocent  felt  little  hesitation  which  AnoaW  of 
cause  to  espouse  in  a quarrel  betwen  the  pusillanimous  England. 
Prince,  on  whose  subjection  he  might  securely  count, 
and  a body  of  high-spirited  Nobles,  whose  very  demands  From 
were  an  earnest  of  resolves  to  brook  uo  encroachment 
on  their  liberties.  While  he  affected  therefore  to  inter- 
pose  Ilia  good  offices  with  the  King  in  their  favour,  he  A 
wrote  to  them  severely  reprehending  their  attempt  to  l&jg 
extort  by  force  from  their  Sovereign  privileges,  which 
they  should  have  solicited  as  acts  of  his  grace.  But  it 
was  against  the  Primate  Langton,  that  his  displeasure 
was  most  pointedly  expressed : in  a letter  to  that  Pre- 
late, he  openly  rebuked  him  for  his  conduct  to  the  King; 
mentioned  in  round  terms  a suspicion  that  he  had 
fomented  the  disaffection  of  the  Barons ; and  com- 
manded him  thenceforth  to  employ  his  own  influence 
and  that  of  his  Episcopal  brethren,  and  even  to  have 
recourse  to  sentences  of  Excommunication,  in  recalling 
the  malecontents  to  tbeir  allegiance.t  But  the  policy  of 
the  ambitious  Pontiff  for  once  overreached  its  purpose. 

Langton  and  the  English  Clergy  in  geueral  were  dis- 
gusted at  tbe  discovery,  that  Innocent  designed  to  ap- 
propriate to  himself  all  the  fruits  of  the  late  victory 
which  they  had  assisted  him  in  gaining  for  the  Church ; 
and  the  Primate  in  particular,  in  whom  the  patriotic  or 
personal  ambition  of  promoting  tbe  cause  of  his  Country 
or  the  common  independence  of  his  own  See  and  of 
the  National  Church,  had  superseded  his  ancient  attach- 
ment to  the  Papal  Court,  was  least  of  ell  disposed  to 
sacrifice  these  cherished  objects  to  the  conflicting  interests 
of  the  Pontiff. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  Barons  TV  Barons 
still  acted  under  the  counsel  and  secret  guidance  of  this  nme*  their 
celebrated  man  when,  on  the  approach  of  the  Festival  of 
Easter,  they  again  drew  their  forces  together,  and  ad- 
vanced towards  the  King’s  Court  at  Oxford.  The  Pri- 
mate himself,  and  the  Earl  Marshal  of  Pembroke,  both 
the  destined  umpires  in  a cause  of  which  they  conspi- 
cuously promoted  the  success,  were  the  persons  ap- 
pointed by  the  King  to  meet  the  insurgents  and  ascer- 
tain their  demands.  When  these,  which  were  only  a 
reiteration  of  their  former  proposals,  were  communi- 
cated to  John,  he  became  furious ; swore  that  he  would 
never  grant  them  liberties  which  would  make  him  a 
slave  ; and  endeavoured  again  to  elude  a compliance  by 
proposing  a final  reference  to  the  Pope.  But  the 
Barons  now  absolutely  rejected  all  compromise,  and 
openly  commenced  hostilities.  Choosing  Robert  Fitz-  and  have 
Waller  for  their  leader,  they  proclaimed  him  General  of  reeouroeto 
M the  army  of  God  and  of  Holy  Church  and  after  in- 
effectually  besieging  the  Royal  Castte  of  Northampton, 
and  receiving  the  submission  of  that  of  Bedford,  they 
advanced  to  London  by  invitation  of  the  principal  cits- 
sens,  took  unopposed  possession  of  the  Capital,  and  pub- 
lished their  resolution  to  treat  as  enemies  all  who 
longer  hesitated  to  join  their  array.  Their  success  and 
therr  measures  equally  determined  all  those  members  of 
their  Order,  who  had  hitherto  hung  back  in  doubt  or 
fear,  to  join  their  standard ; and  in  a few  days  John 
was  left  almost  alone  at  Odihom  in  Hnnls.t 


• In  Rymer,  p.  134,  163,  ii  a cariotie  letter  trwa  Mauckrc, 
John'*  private  agent  at  Roue,  reporting  in  him  the  appeal  made  by 
the  Baron*  to  the  Pope. 

f Sw  the  Pope'll  two  letter*  In  Rymer,  p.  196,  197. 
j Matthew  P4ri«,  p.  213,  21  1.  See  aUo  Rymer,  p,  200 ; a letter 
from  John  to  the  Pope,  in  which  he  relates,  and  complain*  of,  tbe 
proceeding*  of  the  Barous, 
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Hi  it  or)>.  The  affrighted  and  humbled  tyrant  now  concluded 

' that  there  remained  for  him  no  other  alternative  than 
From  dethronement  or  submission.  Even  if  the  Barons  had 
*•  D>  not  manfully  resolved  to  defy  the  displeasure  of  the 
1192.  pope,  no  time  was  left  to  invoke  the  spiritual  arms  of 
to  the  Vatican ; some  recent  efforts  to  propitiate  the  Eng* 
A*  lish  Clergy  had  been  made  too  late,  and  were  received 
J* . by  that  body  with  silent  contempt ; a pretended  rcsolu- 
riono!*’  tion  10  the  Cross,  that  he  might  secure  the  protec- 
Joha.  tion  from  all  hostile  attacks  which  the  Church  extended 
to  Crusaders,  had  met  with  uo  better  success  ; and  the 
Primate  Langton,  since  his  mission  to  the  Baronial 
Camp,  had  openly  shown  his  favour  to  the  confederates, 
by  not  only  rejecting  the  proposal  of  Pandolfo  to 
excommunicate  them,  but  declaring  that,  unless  John 
dismissed  the  bodies  of  foreign  troops,  whom  he  had 
recently  introduced  into  the  Kingdom,  he  should  lay  the 
intruding  leaders  of  those  mercenaries  under  Eccle- 
siastical penalties.*  Dismayed  by  the  general  defec- 
tiou,  John  all  at  once  assented  to  the  demands  of  the 
Barons  with  a readiness,  in  which  it  would  be  hurd  to 
determine  whether  his  cowardice  or  insincerity  was  most 
Signature  conspicuous.  In  the  field  of  Runnymead  on  the 
ofMxoMA  Thames  between  Staines  and  Wiudsor,  attended  only 

Chauta.  by  a few  Prelates  and  Nobles,  moat  even  of  whom  took 

June  15,  no  pains  ;0  conceal  their  adherence  to  the  Baronial 

**  D*  party,  the  King  met  the  confederates  who  lay  there  eu- 

1215.  C3n,ped  iu  hostile  array  ; and  on  that  spot,  the  scene 

and  the  transaction  for  ever  memorable  in  English 
History,  was  the  Royal  signature  and  seal  set  upon  the 
Great  Charter  of  our  National  Liberties.f 
Nature  and  The  nature  of  this  famous  instrument  has  alternately 
chief prorK  been  misrepresented,  as  if  it  had  redressed  only  the 
r ^licO^  Feudal  grievance*  of  the  Baronage,  or  had  embodied 
ter  U‘  l^c  ,nattircd  principles  of  Constitutional  Freedom.  A 
simple  enumeration  of  the  contents  of  Maona  Charta 
will  be  sufficient  to  disprove  the  accuracy  of  either 
assumption.  So  fur  from  being  selfishly  confined  to  the 
security  of  their  own  Feudal  Order,  the  demands  of  the 
Barons  had  comprehended  an  equal  assertion  of  legal 
immunities  for  themselves,  the  Clergy,  and  the  whole 
body  of  the  free  commonalty  of  the  land : but  we  shall 
look  in  vain,  as  indeed  it  would  be  absurd  to  seek  in 
any  enactment  of  so  rude  an  epoch,  for  those  formal 
declarations  of  right,  or  those  jealous  provisions  of  con- 
stitutional law,  which  it  was  reserved  for  more  advanced 
stages  of  society  to  enunciate,  and  for  the  growth  of 
Ages  to  perfect.  The  first  article  of  the  Great  Charter 
confirmed  the  liberties  of  the  Church,  secured  to  her 
members  the  freedom  of  ecclesiastical  elections,  and  re- 
gulated the  fines  to  be  imposed  upou  the  Clergy  for 
Civil  offences.  Next,  for  the  removal  of  those  Feudal 
abuses  under  which  chiefly  the  tenants  of  the  Crown 
had  been  oppressed,  it  was  provided  that  reliefs  on  suc- 
cession should  be  limited  to  an  equitable  proportion  ot 
the  value  of  each  Fief ; that  the  wardship  of  minors  and 
females  should  not  be  sold,  nor  waste  committed  or 
suffered  by  the  Crown  on  their  inheritance ; that  wards 
should  not  be  married  in  disparagement  of  their  condi- 
tion. nor  widows  by  compulsion  ; and  that  scutages 
should  lie  fixed  in  the  same  amount,  which  had  been 
customary  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  and  confined,  unless 
levied  by  the  special  consent  of  the  Great  Council  of 
Prelates  and  Barons,  to  the  recognised  incidents  of 

Feudalism. 

* Rymer,  wfti  i*pra. 

f Malt  Paris,  p.  214— 220,  Matt  West.  p.  273. 


These  and  some  minor  provisions,  extending  to  all  Amuls  of 
•ub-vawals  as  well  as  the  tenants  in  chief  of  the  Crown,  EngUad. 
were  calculated  effectually  to  remove  the  pretexts  of 
oppression,  whether  by  the  Sovereign  against  the  great  From 
Barons,  or  by  the  luttor  against  their  dependents,  to  A*  °* 
which  any  Feudal  tenures  iu  the  Kingdom  had  been 
exposed.  Such  securities,  however,  for  the  protection 
of  the  Clerical  und  Feudal  Orders,  always  sufficiently 
powerful  to  assert  their  own  rights  and  even  to  violate  '“* 
those  of  the  People  below  them,  would  have  produced 
little  permanent  advantage  to  the  cause  of  National 
liberty,  if  the  demands  of  the  Barons  had  been  confined 
to  these  enactments;  and  the  most  valuable  clauses  of 
the  Great  Charter  are  those  which  they  generously  ob- 
tained to  guard  the  pereous  and  property  of  all  freemen. 

They  obliged  the  King  to  declare  that  he  would  neither 
sell,  nor  refuse,  nor  delay  right  or  justice  to  any  one ; 
that  no  freeman  should  be  arrested,  nor  imprisoned,  nor 
deprived  of  his  lands,  nor  outlawed,  except  by  the  law- 
ful judgment  of  his  peers  or  the  law  of  the  land  ; neither 
should  he  be  amerced  above  such  measure  of  his 
offence  and  of  his  ability  to  pay,*  a a the  oaths  of  the 
good  men  of  his  neighbourhood  should  assess.  Further 
it  was  provided,  that  traders  should  not  be  oppressed  by 
arbitrary  imposts,  and  that  they  and  all  freemen  should 
be  allowed  to  pass  out  of  the  Realm  and  return  to  it  at 
their  will ; that  one  weight  and  measure  should  be 
established  throughout  the  Kingdom;  that  the  Court  of 
Common  Picas  should  be  stationary,  instead  of  follow- 
ing the  King's  person  as  heretofore  ; and  that  the  Itine- 
rant Justices  of  Assize  should  be  sent  iuto  every  County 
regularly  once  a year.  Some  of  the  worst  grievances  of 
the  laws  and  customs  relating  to  the  Royal  Forests  and 
the  exaction  of  Purveyance  for  the  wants  of  the  Royal  Es- 
tablishment, were  to  be  redressed  ; and  all  ancient  immu- 
nities aud  liberties  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  London 
and  every  other  city,  burgh,  and  seaport,  were  solemnly 
confirmed. 

Such,  among  a variety  of  clauses  of  lesser  or  more  Moderation 
temporary  importance,  were  the  chief  articles  of  this  °f  *5* 
great  and  glorious  deed,  which  was  to  ascertain  the  r<>M* 
rights  and  privileges  of  all  Orders  of  Englishmen  ; and 
the  more  attentively  we  consider  its  provisions,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  rude  Age  and  the  troubled  circumstances 
which  produced  them,  the  higher  will  rise  our  respect 
for  the  memory  of  the  men  by  whom  they  were  framed 
ami  asserted.  For  wc  shall  know  not  whether  most  to 
admire,  with  a great  Historian, t the  moderation  of 
spirit  which  led  the  Noble  Confederates,  long  outraged 
ns  they  had  been  by  a despicable  tyrant,  and  now 
flushed  with  their  total  victory  over  him,  to  leave  invio- 
late all  the  essential  principles,  while  they  swept  away 
the  abuses,  of  the  Royal  prerogative  ; or  the  wise  and 

• Ths  same  protection  may  even  fairly  bo  nil  to  hare  ml  ended 
at  least  to  an  order  of  persona  below  tbe  condition  of  freemen : 
though  it  has  sometime*  been  reproached  against  the  framer*  of 
tbe  Wrest  Charter,  that  they  made  no  provision  for  tire  interests  of 
the  serf*  or  slaves,  who  formed  one  of  the  mod  numerous  classes  of 
the  rap ul&tioo.  But  the  Charter  declares,  that  a villein  belonging 
to  other  than  the  King  shall  only  be  amerced,  saving  his  waggonago 
or  instruments  of  husbandry.  Et  nllontu  n/zmiu  yirdm  norttr 
mdrm  mW«  amerritim;  utlto  want  agio  **a,  Sfc - W hethir  the  term  of 
villein  wa*  synonymous  with  that  of  serf,  as  describing  a stare  of  the 
soil,  is  indeed  a rtrata  qmetlio ; but  it  is  evident  from  the  context 
of  the  Charter  that  viUanut  is  here  used  in  contradistinction  from 
the  hbtr  homo,  or  freeman,  whom  right  is  protected  by  a preceding 

f Hume,  Hittory  of  England,  voL  il  p.  256. 
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generous  policy,  which  extended  the  benefits  of  the  set- 
' tlement  to  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  freemen ; or,  yet. 
the  equally  minute  and  comprehensive  forethought 
which  embraced,  in  the  contents  of  a single  Instru- 
ment, so  great  a variety  of  useful  provisions  and  safe- 
guards for  the  common  weal.  In  one  respect  only,  may 
the  Barons  appear  to  have  exceeded  the  bounds  of  that 
temperate  regard  to  the  preservation  of  the  Regal  autho- 
rity, for  which  they  have  been  extolled : but  here  the 
impossibility  of  coufiding  in  the  honour  of  their  faithless 
Prince,  and  the  necessity  of  securities  for  the  perform- 
ance of  his  engagements,  form  a sufficient  justification 
for  their  conduct.  They  compelled  him  to  invest  twenty- 
five  of  their  number  with  unlimited  authority  over  the 
administration  of  the  National  affairs,  as  conservators  of 
the  public  liberties ; to  leave  the  Capital  and  several 
Castles  in  their  hands,  until  the  provisions  of  the  Charter 
should  be  brought  into  action ; and  to  commit  the 
Tower  of  London  to  the  temporary  keeping  of  the  Fri- 
Dcplkity  of  mate,  as  an  additional  pledge  for  their  fulfilment*  John 
John.  submitted  to  all  these  demands  with  apparent  cheerful- 
ness, and  immediately  issued  Writs  to  the  Sheriff#  of 
Counties,  enjoining  universal  obedience  to  the  Baroniul 
conservators.  Their  objects  being  thus  gained,  the  con- 
federates hastened  to  dissolve  the  assembly  and  desert 
the  King’s  Court ; after  appointing  a tournament  to  be 
held  at  Stamford  early  in  the  following  month,  for  the 
purpose  either  of  celebrating  their  victory,  or  of  secur- 
ing its  fruits  against  treachery  by  the  reunion  of  their 
forces.f 

ne  violates  The  conduct  of  the  King  soon  abundantly  justified 
»hc Charter,  their  worst  suspicions.  Under  the  semblance  of  an 
earnest  resolution  faithfully  to  execute  all  the  engage- 
ments into  which  he  had  entered,  he  had  predetermined 
to  violate  them  with  the  most  deliberate  perfidy.  Even 
while  he  was  negotiating  with  the  Barons,  he  had 
already,  a few  days  before  he  agreed  to  meet  them, 
addressed  to  the  Pope,  from  Odihum.J  a long  letter 
filled  with  reproaches  ugainst  them  ; and  they  had  no 
sooner  retired  from  his  presence  at  Runnymend,  than, 
bursting  from  hypocritical  composure  into  an  uncon- 
trolled paroxysm  of  fury,  he  gave  full  vent  to  his  pas- 
sions with  the  wildest  extravagance  of  a maniac. § From 
this  impotent  ebullition  of  rage,  he  was  recalled  to  calmer 
purposes  of  revenge  only  by  the  evil  suggestions  of 
attendants,  whose  congenial  spirit  made  them  his  sole 
confidential  advisers.  In  the  design  to  overpower  his 
subjects  both  by  spiritual  and  temporal  arms,  his  agents 
were  privately  despatched  to  the  Continent,  to  seek 
the  aid  of  the  Pope,  and  to  levy  numerous  bands  of 
mercenaries ; and  at  the  same  time  secret  orders  were 
sent  to  the  foreign  officers,  whonj,  in  violation  of  the 
Charter,  he  still  retained  in  his  service,  to  secure  and 
provision  the  Royal  Castles.  || 

And  attack#  Though  several  proofs  transpired  both  of  these  treache- 
rows  purposes,  and  of  a plot  for  surprising  London  in 
rona,  'r 


• Error,  vol  i.  p.  201 . Matt  Pari#,  p.  21 9,  220. 

■f  Mott.  Pori#,  p.  220—222.  The  pnu  destined  fot  the  victor  at 
thia  tournament  waa  a bear,  which  some  fair  dame  had  promised  to 
•end.  L'rtum  qunn  domina  futriam  millet  ad  Tornenmentun,  See 
Fit#- Walters  letter  in  Matt.  Pari*,  p.  023.  So  refined  were  the 
sports  of  Chiralry ! 

! Rymer,  voL  i.  p.  200,  201 ; 

\ Ccrpit  frendere  dmttt , ocv fit  tor bu  taiuitvm  rrtorquere,  crrrrptat 
bcpvbt'tt  ttiptlet  more  fur  uni  mute  corroderr,  8fc.  Matt.  Paris, 
p.  222. 

|‘  Matt  Paris,  ubi  swpra. 


their  absence  at  the  intended  tournament,  the  confe-  Annals  et 
derated  Barons  appear  to  have  acted  on  the  intrlli-  Kt,itland- 
gcnce  with  too  much  forbearance  or  too  little  promp- 
titude.  They  lost  time  in  vain  remonstrances,  and  From 
suffered  themselves  to  be  amused  with  hollow  assurances 
of  good  faith,*  until  the  tyrant,  repairing  to  Dover,  had 
been  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  many  thousands  of  A D 
the  foreign  adventurers,  under  Sauvery  de  Maulenne  1272 
and  other  leaders,  whom  he  had  hired  to  his  standard  ; 
and  when,  loo  lute,  the  Baroniul  confederates  stood  on 
their  defence  by  throwing  a garrison  into  the  Castle  of 
Rochester,  John  advancing  from  Dover  laid  siege  to 
that  fortress  before  it  could  be  adequately  supplied  with 
provisions  or  warlike  stores.  Neither  were  the  Barons 
in  a condition  to  attempt  it#  relief ; and  after  a gallant 
resistance,  famine  compelled  its  surrender.  This  event  Cml  war. 
was  the  signal  of  open  Civil  war  : but  the  large  army  of 
foreign  mercenaries,  which  John  had  now  succeeded  in 
collecting,  was  so  superior  in  numbers  and  organization, 
to  the  unprepared  and  scattered  forces  of  the  Barons, 
that  the  contest  was  altogether  unequal.  The  leaders, 
indeed,  of  the  Baronial  confederacy  still  retained  their 
possession  of  the  Capital : but  shut  up  within  its  walls, 
they  were  compelled  passively  to  witness  the  devastation 
of  the  whole  surrounding  country ; and  their  ruthless 
Sovereign  penetrating  from  the  Southern  const  to  the 
Scottish  borders,  gave  up  every  part  of  his  Kingdom 
which  was  traversed  in  his  desolating  course,  to  the  horrid 
excesses  of  his  blood-thirsty  and  rapacious  followers. 

He  was  even  the  instigator  of  their  atrocities  ; firing 
every  morning  with  his  own  hands  the  quarters  in 
which  he  had  slept  ;t  commanding  the  open  towns  and 
villages,  as  well  as  the  Castles  which  fell  into  his  power, 
to  be  consigned  to  the  flames;  and  abandoning  hi# 
wretched  subjects  without  mercy  to  murder,  lust,  and 
rapine.  From  his  own  dominions,  he  extended  his 
malignant  vengeance  to  those  of  the  young  King  of 
Scotland,  Alexander  II.,  who  had  leagued  himself  with 
the  English  Barons ; and  the  whole  country  from  the 
border  to  the  gates  of  Edinburgh  shared  the  same  fute 
as  the  more  Southern  parts  of  the  Island.^ 

Meanwhile  the  solicitations  of  John  had  received  the  Th#  Pop# 
prompt  acquiescence  of  Innocent  III. ; and  the  Barons  «d«  with 
found  their  cause  oppressed  at  once  by  the  united  weight 
of  the  Papal  and  Royal  hostility.  In  the  full  plenitude 
of  his  Apostolic  and  Feudal  authority.  Innocent  issued 
a Bull,  in  which  lie  annulled  the  Great  Charter,  upon 
the  several  pleas:  that  it  had  been  extorted  from  the 
King  in  violation  of  his  own  rights  as  Lord  Paramount; 
iti  contempt  of  the  protection  under  which  John  had 


• *rreno  fuUu,  virut  intnntenan  cvram  magnaiibut  pal 
hando,  tr  mikil  unit! rum  tnechlart  jurando  per  pedet  Oct,  cuntt  cotter 
tffirmcnit.  Mat!  Pari#,  ub.  tup 

t Dvmum  emm  m ywj  katpiiatut  rtft  proprii  merit u,  ut  diitur 
eomtru  mo  rein  rrgwm  iadecenter  acerndet.  Mailros,  p.  I'M).  The 
entries  in  this  end  other  Mon  astir  Chronicles  show  that  even  Reli- 
gious Houses  did  not  escajie  plunder  from  either  foe  or  friend  iu  the 
barbarous  warfare  of  the  tunes.  The  Monkish  Annalist  of  Melrose, 
after  relating  some  excess  of  this  kind  committal  by  the  Scottish 
army,  record#  with  evident  satisfaction  that  nineteen  hundred  of 
them  were  drowned  in  crowing  a river  with  their  sacrilegious  booty, 
and  pithily  adds,  L'Uia  dig  tut  Dei. 

t Matt.  West.  p.  274  Matt.  Paris,  p.  222.  225—227.  830— 
232.  Tho  Monk  of  SL  Alban's  blames  lha  inaction  of  tbs  Barons 
in  London,  accusing  them  of  a forgetfulness  of  their  duties  in 
sensual  indulgence,  and  ridiculing  them  fur  ra tiring  themselves  up 
mare  mu/iermn  pmerperantm  in  putt-perm  jacentium.  But  it  is  evi- 
dent from  his  own  showing,  that  tho  force  of  the  King  * foreign 
army  waa  overs  helming. 
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History,  further  placed  himself  by  faking  Die  Cross  ; and  to  the 
impediment  of  the  Crusade  in  which  he  had  sworn  to 
From  embark,  lie  wrote  also  to  the  Barons,  commanding 
A.  d.  them  to  return  to  (heir  allegiance,  and  to  submit  their 
1192,  grievances  to  his  tribunal,  at  which  he  promised  them 
justice.  But  as  they  did  not  obey  his  injunctions,  he 
A-  D-  next  desired  Langton  to  excommunicate  the  refractory  ; 
12/2.  and  on  the  iron-compliance  of  that  Prelate,  he  suspended 
him  from  the  exercise  of  his  Episcopal  functions:  to 
which,  although  the  Archbishop,  submissively  proceed* 
ing  to  Rome  to  attend  a General  Council,  there  en* 
deavnured  to  avert  his  displeasure,  he  refused  to  restore 
him.*  Finally,  Innocent  proceeded  to  fulminate  a 
general  sentence  of  Excommunication  against  the  in- 
surgent Barons,  many  of  w hom  were  specified  by  name, 
and  (o  lay  the  City  of  London,  together  with  all  the  do* 
mains  of  the  offenders,  under  an  InterdicLf 
The  Barons  For  a sentence  so  palpably  unjust,  not  even  the  super- 
•n  reduced  gtitious  feelings  of  the  Age  could  obtain  any  respect ; 

. . and  it  was  received  only  with  universal'  disregard  and 

contempt.  But  the  condition  of  the  Barons  in  the 
Capital  had  now  become  desperate ; and  in  their  dis- 
tress they  were  driven  to  a measure,  of  a nature  iu  itself 
so  pregnant  with  danger  to  the  independence  of  their 
Country,  and  with  disgrace  to  their  own  honour  and  the 
righteous  cause  in  which  they  had  united,  that,  before  its 
adoption  can  be  excused,  it  is  necessary  to  remember 
the  extremity  to  which  they  hod  been  reduced.  They 
had,  in  fact,  no  alternative  but  to  surrender  their  lives, 
liberties,  and  fortunes,  to  the  sport  of  a triumphant 
and  remorseless  tyrant,  or  to  transfer  their  allegiance, 
iu  exchange  for  succour  and  protection,  to  a foreign 
am]  offer  master.  After  much  hesitation  they  offered  the  Crown 
th«  Crown  of  England  to  Louis,  the  eldest  son  of  the  French  King.? 
to  Prince  To  justify  their  choice  of  that  Prince,  they  laboured  to 
Franco  *nvest  *l  some  colouring  of  hereditary  right  on  be- 
A p half  of  his  wife,  Blanche,  daughter  of  Eleanor,  Queen 
r?l6  Castile,  John's  sister.  It  was  insisted  that  John,  by 
his  altuiuder  during  the  reign  of  Richard,  had  been 
rendered  incapable  of  succeeding  to  the  Throne  ; while 
his  deposition  by  the  sentence  of  hb  French  Peers  on 
account  of  his  nephew's  murder,  and  his  own  more 
recent  surrender  of  the  Crown  to  the  Pope,  were  urged 
as  further  forfeitures  and  abrogations  of  his  title.  But, 
even  on  these  pleas,  the  existence  of  her  mother  and 
elder  sister  was  iu  itself  sufficient  to  deprive  Blanche  of 
all  claim  to  the  English  Throne  ; and  it  would  be  only 
a waste  of  words  to  expose  the  futility  of  the  other 
arguments  advanced  for  a preference,  of  which  the 
despair  of  the  Barons  and  the  power  of  Louis  to  relieve 
them  were  the  real  motives.^ 

He  accepts  The  proposal,  however,  was  too  grateful  to  the  am- 
theit  oUe-  bit  ion  of  that  Prince  for  any  scrupulous  rejection  on  hiB 
IP40”-  part ; and  after  demanding  and  receiving  twenty-four 


• Early  in  the  following  year,  however,  ttw  Pop®  ®o  far  relented 
u to  nmavu  the  sentence  of  suspension:  but  only  upon  condition 
that  the  Primate  should  not  enter  England  until  after  tin  condusion 
of  a Peace  between  the  Kin*  and  Barone.  Matt.  Pane,  n,  S3S. 

f firmer,  rol.  i.  p.  203—205.  203.  211,  212.  Matt.  Pane,  p. 
223—225.  227—229.  232. 233. 

1 Matt  Pam,  p.  234.  Matt.  W«t.  p.  276. 

$ The  argument*  uo  Louie's  claim,  as  pleaded  before  the  Pope, 
may  be  teen  at  k-ngth  in  Matt.  Pane,  p.  238 — 240.  But  the  true 
reawn  of  the  Knglish  Har.-ms  for  catling  in  the  French  Prince  rather 
than  any  other,  k pithily  sUied  by  tho  Chronicler,  (tmfm,  p.  234.) 
that  John's  foreign  mrroewariee,  being  chiefly  vassal*  of  the  French 
Crown,  would  not  fight  against  fixe  heir  of  their  Lord  t an  antici. 
patMii  which  was  fully  realired. 


hostages,  of  the  noblest  blood  in  the  Kingdom,  as  pledges  Annole  of 
for  jhe  fidelity  of  the  confederates,  he  despatched  a England, 
fleet,  with  a considerable  body  of  troops,  into  the  Thames 
to  their  aid,  and  promised  himself  to  lullow  with  a larger  From 

armament.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Pupal  Legate  Gualo  *>. 
personally  menaced  both  his  father  and  himself  with  Ex-  1 ,92* 
communication,  if  they  invaded  the  Fief,  or  attacked  the  *° 
Vassal,  of  the  Holy  See.  While  Philippe  Auguste  A*  D* 
seemed  to  discountenance  the  enterprise,*  Louis  aifected 
to  deny  hb  father's  right  to  restrain  him  from  prose- 
cuting his  wife’s  claim  to  a foreign  throne  ; and  imme- 
diately departed  from  his  Court  to  embark  for  England. 

But,  when  intelligence  of  the  event  reached  Inno- 
cent III.,  that  energetic  Pontiff  was  not  to  be  deceived 
by  the  dexterity  of  a collusion  between  the  father  and 
son.  He  immediately  excommunicated  Louis  and  his 
followers ; and  he  had  already  issued  his  mandate  for  a 
similar  sentence  against  Philippe  himself,  which,  on 
encountering  a refusal  from  the  French  Clergy  to  promul- 
gate, he  would  doubtless  have  fulminated  on  themselves 
us  well  as  their  Sovereign,  if  his  own  earthly  career  had 
not  been  terminated  by  the  hand  of  death.t 

Before  John  was  thus  deprived  of  his  active  and  for*  And  arrives 
midabtc  protector,  Louis,  having  assembled  at  Calais  p to  their  suc- 
flect  of  nearly  seven  hundred  sail,  had  with  some  loss  wur* 
from  the  elements  and  the  desultory  attacks  of  the  navy 
of  the  Cinque  Ports,  effected  the  passage  of  the  Channel 
and  landed  his  army  at  Sandwich.  John,  who  was 
now  encamped  at  Dover  with  a large  force  of  his  foreign 
mercenaries,  had  reason  to  fear  that  those  troops,  of 
whom  the  majority  were  subjects  of  the  French  King, 
would  go  over  to  the  standard  of  his  son  ; and  on  the 
approuch  of  Louis,  he  made  a precipitate  retreat  across 
the  Kingdom  to  Bristol.  The  French  Prince,  after 
capturing  the  Castle  of  Rochester,  advanced  to  the 
Capita],  was  joyfully  welcomed  by  the  Barons  and  Citi- 
zens, and  receiving  homage  as  their  Sovereign,  took  a 
solemn  oath  to  protect  anti  govern  them  according  to 
the  good  laws  of  the  Realm.  Meanwhile,  John  was  Hi*  rapid 
abandoned  by  all  iiis  French  and  Flemish  mercenaries,  cucctwl. 
who,  refusing  to  fight  against  the  heir  of  their  Liege 
Lord,  cither  joined  that  Prince,  or  returned  home  ; some 
Gascon  bands,  who  alone,  a9  vassals  of  the  English 
King,  still  adhered  to  him,  were  too  few  to  keep  the 
field ; of  the  Barons,  who  had  hitherto  followed  hb 
standard  or  observed  a dubious  neutrality,  many  now 
openly  transferred  tlieir  allegiance  to  his  rivul ; and  the 
King  of  Soots,  traversing  England  at  the  head  of  hb 
forces,  did  homage  personally  in  London  to  Louis.  The 
party  of  that  Prince  appeared  to  extend  and  triumph  in 
every  quarter  ; and  already  might  be  anticipated  the 
success  of  that  inauspicious  design,  by  which  the  former 
conservators  of  the  National  liberties  had  prepared  to 
Intrust  them  to  an  alien  Sovereign.  But  even  before  Growth  ©t 
the  struggle  was  decided,  the  confederated  Barons  began  jealoumes 
to  taste  some  of  the  bitter  fruits  of  a foreign  domina-  p4***".  , 
tion.  Louis  bestowed  two  of  the  best  Earldoms  of  n.nr , 
England,  those  of  Winchester  and  Lincoln,  on  Country- 
men of  hb  own;  and  the  alarm  and  jealousy  excited 


* In  Ryner,  vok  i.  p.  207.  _ is  a brief  Ixit  curious  letter  from 
Philippe  to  his  ton,  guaranteeing  to  him  reparation  Cur  any  step 
which  he  might  publicly  take  against  him.  Ae  this  missive  was 
intrusted  to  the  hands  of  two  English  Ecclesiastics,  the  Prior  of 
Coventry  and  Treasurer  of  Rnulutg  Abbe}-,  H was  probably  fir. 
eignefi  to  give  the  English  Borons  secret  assurances  of  his  support 
to  his  son’s  enterprise 

f Matt.  Paris,  p.  235,  23fi. 
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History,  among  the  Nobility  of  the  Kingdom  by  this  preferment 
m*>  of  foreigners,  was  soon  increased  by  a rumour  which, 
From  whether  well  or  ill  founded,  was  industriously  eircu- 
*.  D.  lated.  This  was,  that  the  Viscount  de  Melun,  one  of 
1192.  Louis’s  French  Lords,  had,  on  his  death-tied,  sent  for 

to  several  of  tl»e  English  Barons,  and  confessed  that  he, 

fjl*  with  his  Prince  and  fifteen  of  his  compeers,  had  sworn  to 
1272.  treat  them  aa  recreants,  whose  treason  to  their  native 
Sovereign  had  proved  them  unworthy  of  all  confidence, 
and  fit  objects  of  spoliation.* 

Vicissitudes  When,  by  such  means,  distrust  was  once  provoked 
of  the  con-  between  Louis  and  his  English  followers,  numbers 
tcd'  began  to  fall  away  from  his  party;  John,  on  his  side, 
was  lavish  of  .promises  to  all  who  should  return  to  their 
allegiance  ;t  his  cause  rapidly  recovered  ground ; and 
so  dubious  became  the  issue  of  the  balanced  contest, 
that  there  seemed  to  remain  for  the  unhappy  Nation  no 
other  prospect  than  that  of  a protracted  Civil  war,  to 
be  terminated  by  the  equally  fatal  triumph,  either  of  a 
foreign  conqueror,  or  of  their  native  oppressor.  At 
this  perilous  crisis,  the  Kingdom  was  suddenly  delivered 
from  a part  of  its  impending  calamities,  by  the  only 
event  which  could  save  the  National  independence  and 
liberties:  the  death  of  the  tyrant,  whose  existence  had 
so  long  burthened  the  land.  John,  who  had  retired 
into  Norfolk,  was,  with  renovated  hopes,  retracing  his 
march  along  the  sou -coast  to  face  his  enemies,  when,  in 
injudiciously  passing  over  the  sands  between  Lynn  and 
Wisbeach,  his  baggage-train,  with  all  his  crown-jewels 
and  treasure,  was  overtaken  and  swept  away  by  the 
violent  influx  of  the  title.  Grief  at  this  disaster,  by 
which,  in  the  critical  posture  of  his  affairs,  his  best  re- 
sources were  irreparably  lost,  aggravated  an  illness  under 
which  he  had  before  laboured;  he  was  seized  with  a 
Death  of  dangerous  fever ; and  having  with  difficulty  reached  the 
John.  Castle  of  Newark,  lie  there  expired  three  days  after  his 
arrival,  in  llie  forty -ninth  year  of  his  age.  To  the 
causes  of  his  death,  if  grief  and  distraction  of  spirit  were 
insufficient,  different  authorities  have  added  the  charge 
of  intemperauce,  and  a suspicion  of  poison.}  His  end 
could  scarcely  be  more  miserable  than  his  life  was  fla- 
gitious: but  the  lineaments  of  his  character  have  been 
sufficiently  traced  in  his  actions ; and  we  shall  be  ex- 
eunt*! for  closing  with  disgust  and  impatience  the  dark 
Catalogue  of  vices,  unredeemed  by  even  a solitary 
virtue,  which  have  justly  condemned  his  memory  to  equal 
contempt  and  execration. § 

Accession  On  his  death-bed,  John  had  appointed  his  eldest  son 
of  Henry  Henry,  a child  only  ten  years  old,  to  succeed  him  on  the 
throne,  and  had  dictated  a circular  letter  to  all  the  Royal 
officers  throughout  the  Kingdom,  enjoining  their  obe- 
dience to  this  testament.  When  he  first  perceived  that 
his  illness  was  mortal,  he  had  also  written  to  the  new 
P«»P«  Honorius  III.  earnestly  commending  his  family 
to  the  protection  of  that  Pontiff  ;(|  and  the  presence  in 
England  of  the  Legate  Gualo,  who  had  actively  upheld 
his  cause,  secured  to  that  of  his  young  successor  on  un- 


• Matt.  Pari*,  p.  236,  237.  240,  241.  Mott.  West,  p.  27«. 

f Rj  river,  vul.  i.  p.  214. 

t Amt  auirm  ergritudinu  tu  -Usliam  pemieiota  fju a inghteiet, 
say*  Mattllew  Pari*,  (jk  242.)  fwi  node  iUA  de  fructu  prrnc/ntm  rt 
eicrris  pntntiom  nismt  repUtut,  SfC.  And  Matt.  Wnt,  leevn- 
ditm  comnetiulinem  ntam  pertieu  own*  mut/o  et  pomario  rngurgiMns, 
Sfc,  p.  276.  For  the  miaiHcion  of  poison,  see  the  sutboritiei  col- 
lected i<j  Or.  Liaganl,  voL  iii.  p.  90. 

A Matt.  Pari*,  p.  '41,  242.  Mitt.  West.  p.  27G. 

|1  Ep  iil.  Honor; i apud  RaynaUL  vol* ».  p.231. 


broken  continuance  of  the  Papal  support.  But  the  AmuUof 
firmest  champion  of  the  tottering  throne  of  the  Plan-  England. 
tageneU  was  William,  Earl  Marshal  of  Pembroke  who,  ' 

by  his  services  to  his  Country  at  this  dangerous  j unc-  tn,ra 

lure,  deserve*  to  be  remembered  as  the  saviour  of  her  A: 
National  independence;  and  to  whose  temperate  and 
upright  conduct,  so  far  a*  its  motives  and  results  may  to 
be  discerned  by  the  imperfect  light  of  contemporary  1*072 
evidence,  throughout  tlie  distractions  of  the  times,  may 
surely  be  awarded  the  highest  praise  of  wisdom  and  rate  and 
patriotism.  During  the  troubles  and  negotiations  which  character 
preceded  the  siguature  of  the  Charter  on  Runnymead,  of  William 
this  great  Nobleman  appears,  in  conj  unction  with  the 
Primate  Langton,  as  a mediator  between  the  King  and  Pemluoke. 
tl»e  Barons;  though  he  subsequently  maintained  hi* 
allegiance  to  the  faithless  Tyrant,  his  fidelity  to  the 
cause  of  legal  government  was  unquestionably  proved; 
and  to  his  prudence  and  energy  was  the  Kingdom  mainly 
indebted  for  preservation  from  that  foreign  yoke,  which 
the  resentment  or  despair  of  his  less  scrupulous  and  less 
reflecting  compeers  had  well  nigh  imposed  on  themselves 
and  their  posterity.  After  the  death  of  John,  and  the 
removal  of  his  remains  for  interment  to  Worcester,  ac- 
cording to  a wish  which  he  had  expressed,  the  first  act 
of  Pembroke  was  to  convey  young  Henry  to  Glou- 
cester: where,  in  the  presence  of  the  Legate  Gualo  and 
of  the  Prelates  and  Barons  who  had  adhered  to  his  father, 
he  was  made  to  swear  fealty  to  the  Pope ; and  was 
crowned  with  the  usual  solemnities  by  the  Bishops  of 
Winchester  and  Bath.*  At  the  same  time,  the  guar- 
dianship of  his  person  was  committed  to  the  Enrl  Mar- 
shal, who  immediately  issued  a proclamation  in  the 
Royal  name : appointing  a great  Council  to  be  holdvn  at 
Bristol ; summoning  the  tenants  of  the  Crown  there  to 
perforin  the  accustomed  homage  to  their  new  Sovereign  ; 
and  promising  to  all  an  oblivion  of  past  dissensions  and 
full  security  for  their  liberties  in  future.  In  this  assembly 
at  Bristol,  which  was  attended  by  most  of  the  spiritual 
and  by  many  of  the  temporal  lords  of  the  Realm,  Pem- 
broke obtained  a mure  formal  recognition  of  his  autho- 
rity by  election  to  the  office  of  Protector  of  the  King-  C'onfirma- 
dom  ; and  his  earliest  care  in  that  capacity  was  to  digest  dw 

and  promulgate  a Royal  Act  for  the  solemn  confirmation,  charter 
with  a few  alterations  and  amendments,  of  the  Great 
Charter  of  Liberties.! 

The  good  effects  of  theae  wise  and  conciliatory  mea- 
Rare*  soon  became  visible.  Louis,  who  had  hailed  the 
death  of  John  a*  the  consummation  of  his  own  fortunes,  party, 
found  that  event  any  thing  but  propitious  to  bis  cause. 

Hi*  party  seemed,  indeed,  to  command  a powerful  pre- 
ponderance of  numbers  and  strength  ; the  great  majority 
of  the  Baronial  Order  was  still  arrayed  under  bis  stand- 
ard ; and  he  held  uuopposed  possession  of  the  Capital 
and  all  the  fortresses  of  the  South,  except  the  Royal 
Castle  of  Dover.  But  that  impregnable  stronghold  was 
still  defended  by  the  Justiciary,  Hubert  dc  Burgh,  with 
so  much  resolution  and  fidelity  to  his  trust,  that  the 
French  Prince  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege;  and 


• This  ia  the  account  of  Matthew  Pan* : hot  a Royal  letter,  an- 
nouncing (be  tTcot  to  the  Justiciary  of  Ireland,  stales  that  the 
Coronation  was  performed,  in  conjunction  with  the  Bishops,  hy  the 
Legate.  Per  manat  do  mini  Guu/onu,  tituio  Suncti  A fin  tint  Pretty 
ten  Cardbudit,  et  Apartotictr  tedit  Isgnti  in  Angtid,  rt  Eptscoponm 
tune  pnetmtium,  im*  >ca4n  Spin  tut  Saneli  grot  id,  puttier  fuimut  in 
Regem  Any  tut  inwrli  et  wromti.  Rynier,  vul.  L p.  215. 

f M »IL  Pans,  p,  2 12, 243.  Kyrr.er,  uh  supra,  Magna  Char  la  I. 
Hen.  IIL 
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History,  while  the  confidence  of  hi*  followers  was  weakened  by 
this  first  reverse,  the  imprudent  preference  which  he 
From  continued  openly  to  betray  to  his  own  Countrymen  in- 
a.  d.  creased  the  growth  of  that  jealousy  and  disaffection,  of 
1192.  which  the  seeds  were  already  sown  nraong  the  English 
Barons  of  his  party.  When,  on  the  reduction  of  the 
*’  D*  Castle  of  Hertford,  he  refused  its  government  to  Robert 
1272.  Walter,  who  claimed  that  trust  as  his  ancient  right, 

the  insult  thus  offered  to  the  most  distinguished  mem- 
Skilful  ber  and  once  chosen  leader  of  their  confederacy,  exas- 

filicv  of  perated  the  feelings  and  alienated  the  wavering  affec- 

smbrukt'.  (ions  of  the  Barons;  and  meanwhile  Pembroke,  with 
consummate  policy  aud  skill,  losing  no  opportunity  or 
means  to  circulate  mutual  suspicions  between  them  and 
Louis,  wrote  also  to  the  principal  individuals  among 
them.  In  these  letters  he  represented,  as  John  was  no 
more,  the  injustice  of  visiting  his  crimes  upon  the  head 
of  his  inuoceut  son  ; he  exposed  the  danger  of  intrusting 
the  liberties  for  which  they  had  fought  to  the  hands  of 
a foreign  master,  who  already  slighted  their  services 
and  transferred  their  possessions  to  aliens;  and  he  urged 
the  preservation  of  the  Royal  title  to  the  young  heir  of 
their  ancient  line  of  Sovereigns,  as  promising  the  best 
security  for  that  of  their  own  rights.  These  arguments 
were  powerfully  seconded  by  the  zealous  efforts  of  the 
Papal  Legale,  who  made  an  able  and  unsparing  use 
of  the  influence  and  weapons  of  the  Church  ; and  by  the 
spiritual  censures  and  excommunications  continually 
launched  against  Louis  and  his  adherents,  the  mass  of 
the  Nobles  and  People  were  easily  taught  to  regard  as 
irreligious  a cause,  which  had  already  become  obnoxious 
to  every  sentiment  both  of  National  antipathy  and  pa- 
Numerou*  triotism.  Numerous  accessions  were  thus  duily  gained 
defection*  to  the  party  of  young  Henry  ; the  great  Earls  of  Salis- 
frem  Louis,  bury,  Warenne,  and  Arundel,  with  many  leaser  Barons 
and  Knights,  deserted  the  foreign  pretender  and  offered 
allegiance  to  their  native  Sovereign  ; and  the  Protector 
Pembroke  was  soon  in  a condition  to  negotiate  a truce, 
which,  if  equally  necessary  to  his  opponent  for  the 
collection  of  reinforcements  from  the  Continent,  tvas 
employed  by  the  Earl  to  far  greater  advantage  in 
producing  new  defections  among  the  English  adherents 
of  Louis.* 

ltcnew.il  of  When  this  suspension  of  arms  had  expired,  Henry’s 
the  Civil  adherents  renewed  hostilities  by  investing  the  Castle  of 
WJir'  Montsorel  in  Leicestershire : but  Louis  having  de- 

s patched  a superior  army  from  London,  under  the 
1217,  Count  of  Perche,  to  the  relief  of  the  fortress,  the  Royal- 
ists were  compelled  to  retire  at  their  approach  ; and  the 
French  with  their  Baronial  confederates  exnltiugly 
proceeded  to  undertake  the  siege  of  the  Castle  of  Lincoln. 
While  they  were  engaged  in  this  enterprise,  Pembroke 
summoned  all  the  tenants  of  the  Crown  to  assemble 
at  Newark,  and  advanced  in  his  turn  to  attack  the  con- 
federates ; who,  deceived  by  the  skilful  disposition  of 
his  forces,  aud  believing  them  to  be  more  numerous 
than  they  were,  unwisely  shut  themselves  up  in  the 
Battle  of  town  of  Lincoln.  Here  a desultory  but  decisive  con- 
Lioculn.  flici  ensued.  Assailed  at  once  by  a sally  from  the 
Castle  and  by  the  troops  of  Pembroke,  who  from  without 
burst  open  the  City  gates,  the  confederates  being  crowded 
into  the  narrow  streets  were  thrown  into  irreparable 
confusion  and  dismay.  Their  leader  the  Count  of 
Perche  was  slain  ; three  Earls,  eleven  Barons,  and  four 
huudred  Knights  were  captured,  and  received  quarter  ; 


• Matt.  I Vic,  p.  2-13—216.  Matt,  West,  p,  277 


and  thousands  of  the  common  soldiery,  w hose  lives  the  Annals  of 
victors  had  not  the  same  inducement  to  spare,  for  the 
sake  of  ransom  or  the  tie*  of  consanguinity,  were  mer-  v— 
cilessly  slaughtered.  This  total  defeat  of  the  army  of  ,um 
Louis,  which  in  itself  alone  must  have  sufficed  even-  j 
tually  to  ruiti  his  cause,  and  which  at  once  reduced  him  jQ  * 
to  inaction  within  the  walls  of  the  Capital,  was  shortly  A D 
followed  by  a disaster  still  more  immediately  fatal  to  1272 
his  views  of  possessing  the  English  Crown.  A great  Total  rout 
naval  armament  which  had  been  prepared  in  the  French  of  Louis's 
ports  for  his  succour,  was  encountered  iu  tin:  Straits 
between  Dover  and  Calais  by  the  navy  of  the  Cinque 
Ports  ; and  though  the  English  fleet  was  far  inferior  in 
numbers,  the  skill  and  prowess  by  which  the  National 
arms  have  ever  seemed  peculiarly  adapted  to  triumph 
on  the  Ocean,*  obtained  a complete  victory.  The  situ-  Defeat  of 
ation  of  Louis  in  England  was  now  become  hopeless  bis  Beet, 
ami  even  desperate.  Blockaded  on  all  sides  aud  already 
almost  a captive  in  London,  instead  of  longer  con- 
tending for  the  throne,  he  was  reduced  to  capitulate 
for  escape  from  a prison,  lie  hastened  to  negotiate  a Heeugagra 
Peace  with  the  Protector ; and  obtained  from  the  mo-  t,,# 
deration  of  that  Nobleman  more  honourable  and  easy  Kjn£do‘“- 
terms,  than  he  had  a right  to  expect,  or  was  in  a con- 
dition to  extort.  A general  and  complete  amnesty, 
which  Pembroke  afterwards  inviolably  observed,  was 
granted  to  all  his  English  lay f adherents;  he  himself 
with  his  French  followers  was  allowed  to  depart  from 
the  Kralra  in  safety;  and  thus  prudently  and  mildly  was 
a Civil  war  brought  to  a close,  which  had  threatened  to  Tcnmna- 
produce  the  total  devastation  of  the  Kingdom,  to  per-  two  of  the 
petuate  the  irreconcilable  liatrcd  of  factions,  and  even  war. 
to  extinguish  the  National  independence  aud  liberties.? 

After  the  expulsion  of  Louis,  the  Protector  employed  Subsequent 
the  brief  residue  of  his  honourable  career  ill  endeavour- 
ing,  by  u firm  and  equitable  administration,  to  recover 
the  Kingdom  from  the  state  of  lawless  disorder,  which  mi‘ 
was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  late  struggle.  Ilia 
impartial  justice  repressed  the  victorious  insolence,  and 
soothed  the  humiliated  pride,  of  the  Barons  of  either 
faction ; and  while  his  energetic  enforcement  of  the 
laws  overawed  the  turbulence  of  both  parties,  he  neg- 
lected no  means  to  heal  their  animosities.  Ilis  efforts 
for  the  restoration  of  tranquillity  were  probably  much 
assisted  by  the  absence  from  the  Kingdom  of  many  of 
the  principal  Barons,  with  their  licentious  followers,  who 
had  been  opposed  to  each  oilier  in  the  Civil  war ; and 
who,  on  its  close,  sought  new  occupation  for  the  restless 
spirit  engendered  in  the  lute  troubles  by  embarking  in 
the  Vlh  Crusade. § Meanwhile  the  government  of  the 
Protector  was  signalized  by  a second  confirmation  of 


* This  victory  is  expressly  attributed  by  the  Chronicler  to  the 
superior  maritime  skill  and  cuurage  of  the  Kuglikh  : worn  a!t  AngUi 
btUalertktu  et  in  Morins  pralio  rrmditit,  4c.  Matt.  Pans.  p.  251. 

f By  tbs  XVlllth  article  of  the  Treaty  between  Henry  aud 
Louis.  it  was  expressly  stipulated  that  the  benefits  of  the  amnesty 
should  extend  only  to  the  lay  adherent*  of  the  French  Prince,  and 
to  lay  Fiefs  lield  by  Kcclcsustic*.  Ryiner,  i.  p.  222.  As  the  Clergy 
who  had  embraced  his  party,  in  despite  of  the  Pom's  authority, 
were  held  as  traitors  to  their  spiritual  Sovereign,  the  Legate  in- 
sisted on  their  being  abandoned  to  his  jurisdiction  ; and  by  sentences 
of  suspension  and  fine,  he  contrived  to  accumulate  gnat  wealth  at 
their  expense. 

1 M^it.  Paris,  p.  246—252.  MatL  West.  v.  277,  278.  Rymtr, 
i.  p.  ff|,  222. 

§ Among  the  English  Barons  who  took  the  Cross  at  this  junc- 
ture, and  joined  the  camp  of  the  Crusaders  before  Damielta,  the 
Monk  of  at.  Album's  enumerates  the  Karls  of  Chester,  Arundel,  and 
\Yi (.cheater,  Kobe  it  Fit*  Walter  William  de  liarccoit,  Ac.  p.  255. 
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the  Great  Charter,  in  which,  among  other  clauses,  it 
was  provided  that  all  castles  erected  since  the  beginning 
of  the  Civil  War  should  be  demolished  ; and  a new  and 
distinct  deed  was  enacted,  under  the  title  of  the  Charter 
of  Forests,  mitigating  the  tyrannical  severity  of  the 
laws  by  which  the  Conqueror  and  his  Sons  had  pro- 
tected the  same  in  those  demesnes,  and  throwing  open 
all  lands  afforested  since  the  accession  of  John.  These 
salutary  measures  were  shortly  followed  by  the  death  of 
the  great  and  good  Earl  Marshal  : an  event  which 
occurred,  indeed,  too  soon  for  the  happiness  of  his 
Country  ; but  not  before  lie  had  earned  the  truly  glorious 
distinction — rare  in  all  ages,  and  almost  unknown  in 
his  own — of  a wise,  just*  and  patriotic  Statesman.* 

On  his  decease,  the  administration  of  the  Realm 
and  the  charge  of  the  young  King’s  person  t devolved 
respectively  on  the  Justiciary  Hubert  de  Burgh,  and  on 
Peter  des  Roches,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Of  these  two 
men,  who  had  both  been  favourite  ministers  of  John, 
and  were  now  made  rivals  by  their  position,  the  former 
was  an  able  and  faithful,  though  not  over-scrupulous, 
servant  of  the  Crown  ; the  latter  an  intriguing  Poitevin, 
whose  partiality  to  his  countrymen  rendered  the  King- 
dom a prey  to  the  rapacity  of  foreigners.  The  enmity 
which  grew  between  the  Justiciary  and  the  King’s 
tutor  had  the  mischievous  effect  of  reanimating  that 
spirit  of  faction,  which  it  had  been  the  great  object  of 
Pembroke  to  suppress  ; and  the  Kingdom  was  thus  for 
several  years  embroiled  anew  in  obscure  party  contests, 
which  our  defective  information  often  fails  to  explain, 
and  of  which  it  would  now  be  a profitless,  if  it  were  a 
practicable,  attempt  to  ascertain  the  exact  motives  and 
merits.  Amidst  this  scene  of  confusion  we  may  only 
discern,  that  the  measures  of  the  Justiciary  De  Burgh, 
in  curbing  the  intemperate  spirit  and  lawless  excesses 
of  the  Feudal  Aristocracy,  were  active  and  vigorous, 
and,  perhaps,  necessarily,  severe  and  arbitrary  ; and  ihut 
he  successfully  asserted  the  Royal  authority,  both 
against  the  great  Barons  who  strove  to  limit  its  preroga- 
tive, and  against  au  inferior  herd  of  freebooting  chief- 
tains, whose  sole  aim  was  to  prolong  an  impunity  of 
rapine  by  setting  all  laws  at  defiance.  When  the  Jus- 
ticiary had  thus  subdued  every  open  resistance  to  his 
administration,  he  at  length  obtained  a triumph  over 
the  covert  opposition  of  his  rival,  the  Bishop  of  Wiu- 
chester.  At  his  instigation,  the  young  King,  'on  at- 
taining his  majority,  shook  off  the  influence  of  his  pre- 
ceptor, and  dismissed  him  from  his  service ; the  Bishop, 
to  conceal  his  mortifleatiou,  quitted  the  Kingdom  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land  ; and  thus  left  without  a 
competitor,  Hubert,  who  had  gained  an  unbounded  as- 
cendency over  the  Royal  mind,  and  now  received  the 
Earldom  of  Kent,  continued  for  many  years  to  govern 
the  Realm  with  absolute  authority^ 

• Malt.  Paris,  «.  256.  Matt.  West.  p.  278,  279. 

f In  the  year  1220,  some  doubts  having  ariseu  on  the  legality 
of  the  young  King’s  firri  coronation,  that  ceremony  was  performed 
anew  by  Archbishop  Langton,  who  had  now  b«en  allowed  by  Pops 
Honoring  to  return  to  England.  Paris,  p.  260,  The  remaining 
events  in  the  life  of  this  great  Prelate  may  here  be  briefly  noticed. 
In  1223,  he  held  a General  Council  of  the  English  Church  for  the 
reformation  of  abuses  ; and  in  the  same  year  we  find  him  success- 
fully remonstrating  with  Henry  on  some  violations  of  tho  Great 
Charter,  which  lie  hod  been  so  instrumental  in  obtaining.  Finally, 
in  1225,  he  took  the  lead  in  insisting  on  its  third  confirmation. 
Paris,  p.  267.  272.  Front  this  period  until  bis  death,  three  years 
afterwards,  be  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  engaged  in  the  functions 
of  his  Ecclesiastical  government. 

I Malt.  Paris,  p.  200—284,  and  Matt.  West.  p.  279-&-2fil, 
VOL.  XII. 


Notwithstanding,  however,  the  vigorous  character  of  Annals  of 
his  administration,  Dc  Burgh  found  it  impossible  to  Xngtaud. 
resist  the  progress  of  events,  which  hud  already  begun  v J 

to  circumscribe  the  power  of  the  Crown.  The  Royal 
prerogatives  had,  by  the  first  grunt  of  the  Great  Charter, 
been  explicitly  defined  and  restricted  ; und  that  instru- 
ment, twice  solemnly  confirmed,  had  become  the  un- 
doubted law  of  the  land.  Its  provisions,  indeed,  were 
perpetually  violated  by  the  Royal  officer*,  and  its  text 
might  almost  have  become  a dead  letter : but  for  an 
effectual  expedient  to  enforce  its  observance,  which  was 
now  discovered  in  the  increasing  necessities  of  the 
Crown.  The  great  revenues,  which  the  three  first 
generations  of  our  Norinan  Monarch*  had  derived  from 
the  Royal  demesnes,  were  dissipated  by  the  prodigality 
aud  improvidence,  with  which  both  Richard  and  John 
had  alienated  these  lands,  to  gratify  either  the  wants  of 
their  own  extravagance,  or  the  rapacity  of  licentious  fol- 
lowers and  unworthy  favourites.  To  such  poverty  had 
the  Crown  now  been  reduced  by  grants  of  this  kind, 
that  De  Burgh  was  compelled,  two  years  before  Henry 
came  of  uge,  to  assemble  a Great  Council  and  to  solicit 
pecuniary  aid  for  enabling  the  young  King  to  defend 
the  remaining  possessions  of  his  House  iu  France, 
which  Louis  VIII.,  who  had  lately  seized  upon  Ro- 
chelle, threatened  to  wrest  altogether  from  his  hands. 

The  Barons  and  Prelates,  incensed  at  continual  in-  Third  eon- 
fringements  of  their  rights,  refused  to  grant  any  os-  firmation  of 
sistance,  unless  the  Great  Charter  should  at  the  same  ^Charter- 
time  be  solemnly  ratified ; and  as  the  wants  of  the  A*  D* 
King's  government  were  too  urgent  to  reject  almost 
any  terms,  a subsidy  was  given  and  accepted  on  this 
condition.  It  was  agreed  that  a fifteenth  of  all  movables 
should  be  levied  throughout  the  Kingdom ; and  as  the 
price  of  this  grant,  the  Great  Charter  was  solemnly 
ratified,  confirmed,  and  promulgated  by  the  King  before 
the  Council  or  Parliament  of  Peers,  under  the  same 
form  in  which  it  has  ever  since  maintained  its  place  at 
the  head  of  the  Statutes  of  the  Realm.* 

As  the  young  King  advanced  to  the  age  of  manhood,  Character 
the  personal  qualities  which  he  developed  began  to  lend  of  Henry, 
their  colouring  to  the  character  of  his  reign.  Endued 
by  nature  neither  with  vigorous  understanding  nor  con- 
stancy of  spirit,  Henry  soon  showed  himself  alike 
incapable  of  administering  the  government,  injudicious 
in  the  choice  of  his  servunts,  and  unsteady  in  all  his 
resolves  and  attachments.  Prodigal,  faithless,  aud  pusil- 
lanimous, his  vices  at  once  provoked  the  indignation 
and  encouraged  the  resistance  of  his  subjects:  though  so 

patriot.  In  the  rear  1221,  Hubert  received  the  hand  of  one  of  the 
two  daughters  of  William,  King  of  Scuta,  who  hud  been  detained 
ia  England  ever  since  their  father  was  compelled  by  John,  in  1209, 
to  surrender  them  as  hostages  for  his  good  behaviour.  K voter, 
voL  i.  p.  155. 

* Paris,  p.  272,  West.  p.  284.  In  the  Burton  Annals,  in  which 
the  confirmation  of  the  two  Charters,  Dr  /jlertatibas  Itegni  el  Dr 
Forest*},  is  given  at  full  length,  the  following  laconic  and  expressive 
proof  is  added  of  the  terms  on  which  these  concession*  were  pur- 
chased : Bex  eepit  quintum  deeimum  pn  islu  chartu.  AnntUes  Mo- 
na it.  Bartonensis,  n,  278.  (rtpud  Fell  et  Gale  Henna  sing  hair.  Seriy 
toram  I'etennsi,  vol.  L Ox  on.  1684.)  So  also,  in  the  Aonals  of  Wa- 
verlcy  Abbey,  it  is  distinctly  averred  that  the  subsidy  was  given  in 
exchange  fur  the  regal  concessions.  Annates  iVaverletentrt,  p.  189. 

(_apnd  Gale,  Hist.  AngUcnnte  Script.  /’.)  So  early  in  our  Constitu- 
tional History  was  taxation  made  to  denend  upon  redress  of  griev- 
ances : one  instance,  among  many  others,  to  confirm  the  troth  of 
Mr.  Hallam's  shrewd  remark,  that  “ it  is  common  to  assert  that 
the  liberties  of  England  were  bought  with  the  blood  of  our  fore- 
fathers ; bnt  is  for  more  generally  accurate  to  say  that  they  were 
purchased  by  money.'’  Middle  Ages,  vol.  iii.  p.  210. 
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Hilary,  averse  from  all  severity,  by  temperament  rather  than 
principle,  as  to  bring;  contempt  on  his  authority,  so  facile 
^rwn  as  to  renounce  with  equal  ease  both  his  enmities  and  his 
A'  friendships,  the  best  traits  in  hia  disposition  partook  fur 

1 more  of  weakness  than  virtue.  Of  such  a Monarch 

A D and  in  such  times,  it  is  easy  to  conclude,  that  the  Rehrn 
127?  could  he  no  otherwise  than  disorderly,  unhappy,  and 
inglorious:  agitated  by  the  feuds  and  revolts  of  u turbu- 
lent nobility  ; desolated  by  the  violence  and  ravages  of 
faction  ; and  disgraced  by  the  abuses  and  decay  of  the 
Royal  authority,  the  rapacity  of  courtly  minions,  and 
the  triumph  of  foreign  enemies.  These  were,  accord- 
ingly, the  principal  characteristics  in  the  state  of  England 
throughout  the  long  period  of  forty-six  years, — exclusive 
of  a minority  of  ten— during  w hich  Henry  III.  wore  the 
Crown ; and  so  uninviting  are  mtr  National  Annals  of 
this  half  Century,  »o  tedious  and  confused  is  the  spectacle 
which  they  present,  and  so  mean  or  obscure  are  the  con- 
duct and  motives  of  the  principal  actors  on  the  troubled 
scene,  that  to  adopt  the  conclusion  of  a Writer  from 
whom  it  is  seldom  safe  to  differ,  this  whole  epoch,  dul 
it  not  for  the  first  time  exhibit  the  elements  of  the 
English  Constitution  in  a stute  of  disturbed  and  disor- 
derly fermentation,  would  scarcely  deserve  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Philosopher  and  the  Politician.* 

Fall  of  Though  the  King  hod  attained  his  majority  four 

Hubert  da  years  before, t the  first  real  act  of  authority  whtch  he 
Bargh.  summoned  energy  to  perform,  was  one  ungrateful  in 

1Q»0  ikclO  and  ominous  for  the  future  quietude  of  his  Reign. 

IW2.  was  the  disgrace  0f  (he  minister,  in  whose  tried 

fidelity  and  firmness  he  had  hitherto  implicitly  confided. 
At  the  hand  of  his  Sovereign,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
De  Burgh  merited  a better  return  for  having  so  long 
and  so  ably  upheld  the  Royal  authority : but  among 
the  Nobility,  whose  excesses  he  had  curbed  with  arbi- 
trary severity,  he  naturally  numbered  many  enemies  ; 
and  if  it  be  true  that  he  had  amassed  gTeat  wealth,  by 
obtaining  grants  to  himself  of  the  profits  which  accrued 
to  the  Crown  from  the  usual  Feudal  incidents  of 
Escheats  and  Wardships,  he  furnished  occasion  for 
charges  of  personal  rapacity,  ns  well  as  despotic  vio- 
lence in  the  exercise  of  his  power.  The  efforts  of  a 
hostile  faction  for  his  overthrow  were  probably  assisted 
by  a growing  alienation  of  the  King's  mind  from  his 
favourite  : for,  it  is  evident  that,  like  all  weak  Princes 
under  the  mastery  of  a superior  spirit,  Henry,  though 
incapable  of  governing  for  himself,  had  learned  to  hate 
the  man,  to  whose  vigorous  influence  he  had  so  long 
submitted.  The  first  open  breach  between  them  occurred 
during  on  unsuccessful  expedition  to  France,  the  failure 
of  which,  through  his  own  imbecility,  the  King  threw 
upon  his  minister ; and  though  De  Burgh  seemed  for  a 
time  to  have  calmed  this  ebullition  of  Royal  caprice, 


• Mackintosh,  Witt,  a/  Emdand,  vol.  i p.  225. 
f The  eloquent  Historian  Ust  quoted,  has  fallen  into  an  error  in 
stating  (p.  228.)  that  " De  Burgh  found  himself  by  growing  un- 
popularity in  1227  obliged  to  oDtaia  a declaration  in  Parliament 
that  the  King  had  attained  the  years  of  discretion,”  Ac.  In  that 
year  Henry  did,  in  fact,  complete  hia  majority : and  the  Papal 
Bull  which  the  Author  proceeds  to  cite  as  obtained  at  tha  name 
time,  declaring  that  the  young  King's  manly  virtues  sujijJUd  the 
defects  of  his  unripe  years,  bears  the  date  of  1223,  when  Henry 
was  only  seventeen  years  of  age.  Hubert  was  afterwords  accused 
of  having  procured  that  Instrument  to  oblige  the  Baron*  to  surrender 
to  him  tne  castles  which  they  had  held  during  the  Royal  minority : 
but  in  hi*  defence  he  asserted  that  it  was  done,  rather  to  his  lose 
than  odvaniagv,  at  the’suggettion  of  the  Great  Council  to  the  Pope, 
outmI  prudent  tn  tt  ducretio  tua  {refit)  ttlntem  tttam  nippfevit.m7l*H. 
Paris,  Jd\tUamcnl<t,  j>.  1079. 


the  return  of  his  ancient  rival,  Peter  des  Roches,  from  Annals  of 
the  pilgrimage  to  Palestine,  which  shortly  followed,  was  England. 
mi flicie nt  to  complete  his  downlal.  At  the  suggestion 
of  that  Prelate  und  others,  the  King  ordered  De  Burgh  Fwo 
to  accouut  for  the  proceeds  of  all  the  demesne*  and 
wardships  of  the  Crown  during  the  protracted  period  of  to^* 
hia  government ; and  the  minister  at  once  perceived  by  A Q 
this  mandate  that  he  was  abandoned  to  the  vengeance  1272 
of  his  inveterate  enemies.  Hopeless  of  justice,  he  fieri 
to  the  Sanctuary  at  Merton,  whence  Henry, — urged  by 
that  hatred  in  which  the  weak  anil  ungrateful  are  ever 
ready  to  drown  all  compunction-' would  at  first  have 
torn  by  violence  the  servant,  whose  fidelity  he  had  so 
unworthily  repaid.  Being  dissuaded  from  this  purpose, 
he  permitted  De  Burgh  to  retire  to  his  home,  hut  wns 
again  induced  to  issue  an  order  for  his  committal  to  the 
Tower.  Fleeing  a second  lime  to  a Church,  the  unfor- 
tunate minister  was  seized  nt  the  Altar,  and  borne 
away  a captive  :*  but  the  King,  fearful  of  incurring  the 
hostility  of  the  Clergy  by  this  violation  of  Ecclesiastical 
privilege,  caused  his  prisoner  to  be  restored  to  the  Sanc- 
tuary, and  the  Church  to  be  enclosed  by  a line  of  pali- 
sades to  prevent  his  escape.  Thus  encompassed,  I)e 
Burgh  was  finally  compelled  to  surrender  at  discretion  ; 
and,  after  the  mockery  of  a trial,  wns  condemned  to 
imprisonment,  and  deprived  of  all  the  demesnes  and 
dignities  which  he  had  obtained  from  the  King,  his  pa- 
trimonial rights  being  alone  excepted  from  the  sentence. 

The  tale  of  his  subsequent  fortunes  may  be  briefly 
summed  up  in  the  facts  that,  after  severe  sufferings,  he 
eventually,  through  the  interposition  of  Edmund,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  was  partially  restored  to  his 
honours  and  estates,  with  a seat  in  the  Council ; and 
that,  surviving  his  fall  ten  years,  apparently  without  any 
attempt  to  recover  his  influence  in  the  government,  he 
died  peacefully  at  an  advanced  age.t 

If  the  arbitrary  cond net  of  Hubert  de  Burgh  had  Adminb- 
snpplied  the  hatred  of  his  personal  enemies  with  many 
just  causes  of  complaint  in  the  infringement  of  the  public  * 

liberties,  it  is  certain  tint  the  government  was  much 


* On  this  occasion  Paris  relate*  an  anecdote,  which  serves  to 
show  that,  while  Hubert  was  persecuted  by  the  jiowcrfid  emirates 
whom  he  had  provoked,  hie  real  service*  to  his  Country  had  won 
him  the  respect  of  the  commonalty.  His  captoni  having  sent  for 
a smith  to  prepare  fetters  for  bis  kgs,  the  man  inquired  for  whom 
they  were  wanted,  and  receiving  for  answer  that  the  captive  was 
Hubert  de  llurgh,  a convicted  and  fugitive  traitor,  exclaimed, 
“ Do  onto  me  as  you  will  and  may  God  nave  mercy  on  my  sotd  j 
for  as  He  lireth,  I will  rather  die  than  forge  chains  for  that  man. 
Is  not  he  the  faithful  and  great  Hubert  who  to  often  saved  Kn gland 
from  the  rapine  of  foreigners,  and  restored  her  to  herself,"’  See.  p. 
3)9.  It  is  observable  that  Che  Monk  of  St.  Alban’s,  who  seem*  to 
have  composed  his  prolix  and  valuable  Chrouich*  as  the  .events  of 
this  Reign  proceeded,  is  rather  hostile  to  Hubert  during  his  govern- 
ment, and  eulogises  him  after  his  fall:  an  echo  jwobably,  in  this 
mutable  judgment,  of  ihs  opinions  of  the  day,  which  calumniated 
the  acts  of  the  great  minister  in  his  iwoejwrity,  and  finished  by 
rendering  a tanly  justice  to  his  merits. 

| Mdthew  Hans,  p.  305,  317—321  327,  328.  WO,  341.  West, 
p.  291,  292.  Even  in  a vencrablo  old  age,  however.  Hubert  did 
not  escape  <onw  further  persecution  from  h«  worthless  master: 
(Paris,  p.  462,  463.)  for,  seven  yean  after  his  removal  from  office, 
he  was  once  more  calked  upon  to  answer  to  * senes  of  charges,  in 
which  all  the  alleged  delinquencies  of  his  long  administration 
were  raked  up  against  him.  In  the  Lifter  A<l<htamentarum  of  the 
Monk  of  St.  Alban’s,  {p.  1077—1081.)  the  curious  inquirer  will 
find  a detached  and  intermtifitf  record  of  these  charges,  with  the 
replies  of  his  Counsel  and  hts  vindication  ajqwers  to  h-»v«  t*en 
an  able  and  triumphant,  as  the  persecution  was  ungrateful  and 
iniquitous.  Yet  Hubert  was  compelled  to  purchase  its  cemaboa 
by  resigning  Hour  castles  into  the  King’s  hand-. 
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History,  worse  administered  after  his  fall.  Without  any  of  his 
' redeeming  qualities,  his  rival,  Peter  des  Roches,  who 
From  succeeded  him.  was  imprudent,  violent,  and  rapacious ; 
a.  d.  and  so  careless  of  outraging  the  haughty  spirit  of  the 
1192.  Barons,  or  so  blind  in  his  preference  of  his  own  coun- 
to  trymen,  ns  to  fill  all  the  roost  lucrative  offices  of  stale 
**  D'  with  Poitevin  and  Breton  adventurers.  The  insolence 
1272.  tf  these  foreigners,  even  more  than  their  extortions,  pro- 
voked the  National  hatred,  supported  by  which  many  of 
the  principal  Barons,  retiring  from  tl»e  Court  and  enter- 
ing into  a confederacy  against  the  minister  and  his  ad- 
herents, sent  a message  to  the  King  that,  unless  he 
immediately  dismissed  those  men,  they  would  expel  both 
him  and  (Item  from  the  Realm,  and  place  the  Crown 
on  some  worthier  head.  The  Kingdom  was  on  the  eve 
of  a general  Civil  war,  when  such  a disaster  was  averted 
for  a time  by  the  interference  of  tlie  Clergy : whose 
conduct,  throughout  this  Reign,  as  well  in  mediating 
between  a weak  and  unprincipled  Sovereign  and  a tur- 
bulent and  exasperated  Nobility,  as  in  upholding  against 
both  the  just  cause  of  freedom  and  law,  merits  the  higtost 
eulogium.  Attended  by  other  Prelates,  Edmund,  the 
new  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a mao  of  prudent  and 
equitable  character,  waited  upon  the  King,  urged  the 
reasonable  discontents  of  his  Barons  and  People,  and 
menaced  him  with  Excommunication  unless  he  im- 
His  re-  mediately  disc  larged  his  obnoxious  foreign  servants, 
moral.  Henry  was  compelled  to  submit ; Peter  des  Roches  and 
a.  n.  his  followers  were  dismissed;  and  trauquillity  was  re- 
1231.  stored.* 

Marriage  of  The  public  satisfaction  produced  by  these  measures 
Henry.  was,  however,  of  brief  duration  : for  within  two  years  the 
A-  d.  King’s  marriage  to  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Raymond, 
1236.  Count  of  Provence,  produced  a new  influx  of  foreigner*, 
her  countrymen,  to  whom  Henry  immediately  attached 
himself  with  that  facility  in  bestowing  his  favour  upon 
strangers,  which  was  one  of  the  absurd  weaknesses  of 
Continued  Iris  character.  Three  of  the  Queen’s  maternal  uncles  of 
ascendency  the  House  of  8avov,  William,  Peter,  and  Ronifaoe,  who 
fav**ti?n  Accompanied  or  followed  her  to  England,  were  succes- 
un  c*'  sively  promoted  to  high  and  lucrative  dignities : the 
first  being  intrusted  with  a chief  shore  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Realm,  and  finally  appointed  to  the 
Bishopric  of  Winchester;  the  second  receiving  the 
honour  of  Richmond  with  the  Wardship  of  the  great 
Earldom  of  Warenne  ; aud  the  third  the  Archiepiseopal 
Sec  of  Canterbury.  Not  contented  with  their  own  good 
fortune,  the  brothers  obtained  rich  provision  in  England 
for  crowds  of  their  rapacious  followers  ; and  many  Pro- 
vencal damsels  of  rank  were  also  invited  into  the  King- 
dom, and  married  to  such  young  Noblemen  as  were  in 
Wardship  to  the  Crown.  The  grievances  and  Insults 
offered  to  the  Nation  by  this  ascendency  of  foreign 
favourites,  were  aggravated  by  the  jealousy  with  whidi 
the  grants  lavished  on  the  House  of  Savoy  filled  the 
Queen-Mother ; who  having,  since  the  death  of  John, 
been  reunited  to  the  Gascon  Count  de  la  Marche,  sent 
over  her  second  family  by  this  marriage  to  claim  their 
share  of  ber  son’s  bounty  and  of  the  national  plunder. 
Four  of  these  young  Noblemen,  Henry's  half-brothers, 
Guy,  William,  Geoffroi,  and  Ayraer  de  Valence,  all 
arrived  in  England,  and,  together  with  adventurers  in 
their  train,  were  so  loaded  by  the  King  with  honours 
and  wealth,  that  the  name  of  a Gascon  became  as 


• Halt  Pans,  p.  324—335.  Matt.  Weit  f.  2*2-294, 


odious  to  the  English,  as  that  of  a Poitevin,  a Provencal,  Annals  of 
aud  a Savoyard  had  already  been  rendered.*  The  au-  England, 
dacious  contempt  with  which  all  these  foreign  favourites  v— ■v*-' 
outraged  the  lows  and  feelings  of  the  People  on  whom  Frora 

they  preyed,  was,  as  usual  in  such  case*,  even  more  ** 

intolerable 'to  the  natives  than  their  cupidity;  and  in- 
stead  of  wondering  that  the  long  course  of  prodigal  im- 
becility aud  misrule,  during  which  Henry  abandoned  )o72 
himself  to  the  influence  of  these  insolent  and  rapacious  National 
aliens,  ended  in  the  subversion  of  his  authority,  iL  may  -diicuute.it. 
rather  excite  our  surprise  that  his  indignant  subjects 
should  so  long  have  endured  the  abuses  of  a govern- 
ment and  the  unprincipled  follies  of  a Prince,  at  once 
so  exusperating  and  go  feeble. 

Meanwhile  the  King  was  engaged  iu  a series  of  trans-  War  with 
actions  with  foreign  powers  in  which,  if  he  had  displayed  Francs., 
either  courage  or  ability,  he  might  have  blinded  the 
Nation  to  the  faults  of  his  domestic  government.  But 
abroad,  his  conduct  was  as  improvident  and  disgraceful, 
as  at  home,  it  was  reckless  aud  grievous.  Though,  in 
the  course  of  his  Reign,  more  Uiuu  one  favourable 
opportunity  was  afforded  to  him  of  recovering  the  terri- 
tories winch  his  father  had  lost  iu  France,  he  suffered  a 
new  portion  of  them  to  bo  torn  from  his  Crown,  and  in 
general  reaped  nothing  but  defeat  and  dishonour  from 
Lite  feeble  and  abortive  enterprises  in  which  he  engaged 
in  that  country.  On  the  death  of  Philippe  Auguste 
aud  the  accession  of  his  son,  Louis  Mil.,  some  years 
before  Henry  had  attained  his  majority,  the  English 
Regency  demanded  the  fulfilment  of  u secret  promise 
upon  oath,  by  which  Louis  is  said  to  have  purchased  his 
safe  retreat  from  Loudon  :f  that,  on  succeeding  to  his 
father’s  Crown,  he  would  restore  the  Fiefs  of  Normandy, 

Anjou,  and  Maine,  which  Philippe  had  wrested  from 
the  House  of  Plantagenet  But,  even  if  he  had  ever 
made  this  condition,  Louis  was  so  for  from  now  intend- 
ing 'its  fulfilment,  that,  us  already  tneutioued,  lie  burst  Loss  of 
into  Poitou,  captured  Rochelle  and  other  towns,  ami  Poitou, 
overran  the  whole  Province.  The  more  extensive  aud  a.“d. 
valuable  territory  of  Gascony,  was  with  difficulty  pre-  1224. 
served  from  his  grasp : but,  w ithin  three  years,  his  death, 
the  minority  of  his  son  Louis  IX.,  aud  the  disputed 
Regency  of  his  widow  Blanche  of  Castile,  presented  to 
Henry  the  fuirest  occasion  of  reconquering  the  rights  of 
his  fomily.  Yet,  though  invited  over  by  the  l>uke  or 
Count  of  Brittany,  aud  by  many  Barons  of  Normandy 


* Matt.  West.  p.  295— .107.  Matt  Pam,  p.  637:  038.  r«i n 
ft  '■surirmtrt,  <m  Regie  pal ult t riotHm  inltianlee,  til  uberrimi  de 
delictii  el  dtrUue  Aught*  dilarenhtr , are  of  the  expressions 

with  which  the  Chronicler  of  St.  Alban’s  describes  the  avidity  of 
the  foreign  relatives  and  adventurer*  whom  the  King’s  tally 
Attracted  to  England.  See  also  a remarkable  passage  in  the  Wa- 
ver ley  Annate  under  the  year  1258  (p.  214.)  respecting  the  extor- 
tions ami  insolence  of  these  foreigner*,  and  the  popular  belief  of  a 
design  on  their  part  to  poison  the  native  Nobility ! 

f The  Treaty  by  which  Louis  obtained  his  free  retreat  from 
England  (Ryrcier,  vol.  i.  p.  221 , 222.)  certainly  contains  no  such  pro- 
virion  ; and  Matthew  Paris  i*  marcirrate  in  stating,  (p.  251.)  as 
among  the  Articles  of  the  Pena*,  that  the  French  Pnnce  swore 
El  good  prv  pone  i u?  peUrem  mum  Pkiiipfnun  inducer  el,  uJ  Hen- 
rico Anglo  rum  Hegt  redder  cl  otunut  jura  tun  in  par  him  tratuma- 
rinit , ft  aim  rex  font , tp*e  us  pace  dimillerH.  But  thut  Louis  pri- 
vately took  such  an  oath  to  purchase  his  safety  may  be  true ; and 
the  Monk  of  Westminster  states  Jurmil  bndovicue. . . .el  u f turn- 
dogtte  ad  regmum  French*  tenendum  pervemrtt,  tpte  eadem  (td  fit 
jura  Regie  Henrici ) mne  diffScultale  mwMrrt,  West  p.  278. 
The  same  Chronicler,  p.  282,  even  make*  Louis  justify  his  refusal 
to  perform  this  promise  by  the  plea,  that  Henry  had  violated  hit 
share  of  thtf  Treaty. 
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and  Poitou,  Henry,  whether  by  the  fault  of  his  minister 
De  Burgh  or  the  disturbed  state  of  hia  own  Kingdom, 
)oat  the  precious  season  of  action ; and  no  invasion  of 
France  was  attempted  until  Blanche,  a woman  of  mas- 
culine courage  and  talent,  had  found  time  to  establish 
her  authority  and  to  provide  for  the  security  of  her  go- 
vernment. When  Henry  at  last,  with  a great  armament, 
landed  in  Brittany,  it  was  only  to  waste  in  idle  pageantry 
or  voluptuous  indolence  the  season  and  resources  of  war- 
fare. He  disgusted  his  partisans ; allowed  his  army  to  melt 
away  without  attempting  a single  operation  of  moment 
against  the  enemy  ; and  after  an  inglorious  'campaign, 
or  rather  a round  of  contemptible  pleasures,  returned 
to  England  loaded  with  disgrace  and  debt.* 

After  this  scandalous  failure,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
a Chivalrous  Age,  had  branded  him  with  the  character 
of  a recreant  Prince,  who  had  degenerated  from  the 
spirit,  and  wanted  courage  to  fight  for  the  inheritance, 
of  his  House,  he  suffered  twelve  years  to  elapse  without 
an  effort  to  retrieve  his  dishonour.  At  length,  on  a 
quarrel  of  his  step-father,  the  Count  de  la  Marche,  with 
the  brother  of  the  French  King,  on  whom  the  Fief  of 
Poitou  had  been  bestowed,  Henry  was  persuaded  to 
renew  the  contest.  But  the  throne  of  France  was  now 
efficiently  filled  by  Louis  IX.,  who,  though  yet  in  early 
manhood,  already  united  in  his  person  all  the  virtues  of 
a Saint,  with  the  gallant  spirit  of  a Knight  and  the 
talents  of  a Statesman.  To  such  a Monarch,  the  feeble 
King  of  England  was  no  competent  opponent;  and 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  formidable  confederacy 
at  the  head  of  which  he  was  placed,  the  event  of  the 
contest  was  determined  by  the  character  of  the  leaders. 
From  the  prowess  and  ability  of  Louis,  Henry  sustained 
at  Taillcbourg  a total  and  shameful  defeat : to  the  mag- 
nanimous and  conscientious  moderation  of  his  rival 
was  he  alone  indebted  for  being  suffered  to  preserve  the 
single  Province  of  fiuienne,  the  last  remaining  Conti- 
nental possession  of  his  House.  But  the  circumstances 
of  this  war  have  already  been  fully  related  in  the  French 
Annals  ;t  and  referring  the  reader  to  that  portion  of 
History,  both  for  these  occurrences  and  the  negotiations 
which  followed  between  Louis  and  Henry,  our  attention 
may  here  be  confined  to  the  domestic  transactions  of 
the  Reign  before  us. 

After  Henry’s  disgraceful  expedition  to  Guienne,  his 
imagovcrnment  was  still  borne  by  his  outraged  subjects, 
though  with  increasing  and  ominous  impatience,  for 
above  ten  years  more,  before  they  attempted  any  violent 
remedy.  Throughout  this  period,  his  expenditure  was 
equally  prodigal  and  senseless.  To  supply  his  neces- 
sities, his  demands,  even  in  the  shape  of  regular  taxa- 
tion, were  grievous  and  importunate  ; his  illegal  expe- 
dients for  filling  his  exhausted  exchequer  were  still 
more  exorbitant  and  intolerable  ; and  his  open  viola- 
tions of  the  Great  Charter  were  incessant  and  shameless. 
Before  his  embarkation  for  France  on  the  late  enter- 
prise, he  had  been  compelled  to  solicit  a subsidy  from 
the  Great  Council  of  Prelates  and  Barons,  or  Parliament 
as  it  now  hegan  to  be  called ; and  had  received  from 
that  assembly  a positive  written  refusal : in  which  he 
was  reminded  that,  since  his  accession,  they  had  already 
granted  him  a thirteenth,  a fifteenth,  a sixteenth,  and  a 
fortieth  of  all  personal  property  in  the  Realm,  besides 


2 SO. 


Matt.  Puri*,  p.  267—269.  306.  308-310.  Matt.  West  p.  262. 


f Vide  toI.  xi.  p.  "06—709  of  thii  Work." 


two  hydages  on**nll  lands,  and  several  scutages  from  Annals  of 
his  Feudal  tenants;  that,  moreover,  he  had  within  the  KngfamL 
last  four  years  obtained  a thirtieth  on  personals,  upon  a 
condition  which  he  had  broken,  that  this  supply  should  Froa* 
be  deposited  in  the  charge  of  four  Barons  of  their  ap-  *•  D- 

pointment,  who  were  to  exercise  a control  over  its  ex-  U92. 

penditure  ; and,  above  all,  that  since  the  perversion  of 
that  grant,  he  had  received  large  sums  from  Feudal 
incidents  and  had  extorted  much  more  by  violations  of 
the  Charter.*  Notwithstanding  this  denial  and  bold 
remonstrance,  which  has  appeared  worth  transcription 
in  this  place  as  embodying  the  general  substance  of  the 
national  grievances  throughout  a profligate  Reign,  the 
King  continued  his  extortions  by  forced  loans  and  other 
arbitrary  means  ; and  within  two  years  he  made  a new  A 0 
demand  upon  the  Parliament,  who  were  now  reluctantly  1244 
induced  to  grant  him  a supply,  upon  his  agreement  that 
four  Barons  should  be  appointed  to  his  Council,  both  as 
conservators  of  the  public  liberties,  and  to  regulate  the 
expenditure  of  the  money  to  be  raised.f 

But  these 'conditions,  like  all  former  promises,  the  B*d  faith 
King  scrupled  not  to  break  as  soon  as  the  aid  had  been  |w*ju- 

voted  ; and  when,  four  years  afterwards,  he  had  [again  *** 
recourse  to  Parliament  for  assistance,  it  is  not  surprising  Kia*’ 
that,  instead  of  granting  [him  any,  his  Barons  openly  \qao 
reproached  him  with  his  bad  faith,  asking  him  if  [he  did 
not  blush,  after  his  repeated  breaches  of  promise,  and 
violations  of  the  Great  Charter,  to  make  such  a request 
from  subjects,  whose  money  he  squandered  upon  foreign- 
ers. After  another  interval  of  five  years,  during  which 
he  supplied  his  wants  with  various  illegal  exactions, 

Henry  found  a more  successful  expedient  for  obtaining 
money  from  his  Parliament  by  pretending  to  take  the 
Cross.  On  this  plea,  his  Prelates  and  Nobles  canid 
not  decently  refuse  him  a grant : but  still  making  his 
future  observance  of  the  Great  Charter  a condition  of 
their  assent,  they  laboured  to  discover  some  new  and 
more  effectual  plan  for  binding  hia  conscience.  Pro- 
mises he  had  utterly  disregarded,  ordinary  oaths  he  hod 
unscrupulously  broken  : but  if  he  would  voluntarily  join 
in  pledging  the  eternal  safely  of  hiB  soul  on  his  main- 
tenance of  the  Charter,  it  was  believed  that  he  would 
not  incur  [the  tremendous  guilt  and  punishment  of  a 
new  'perjury.  ln»thc  great. hall  of  Westminster  before  A>  D> 
the  assembled  Parliament,  the  members  of  which  mean-  1253. 
while  held  lighted  tapers  in  their  hands,  the  Prelates  pro- 
nounced a solemn  sentence  of  excommunication  against 
all  who  should  thereafter  infringe  the  Ecclesiastical  and 
Civil  liberties  of  the  Realm  ; and  then  the  extinguished 
and  smoking  tapers  being  thrown  on  the  ground,  all 
present  exclaimed,  “ So  moy  the  soul  of  every  man  who 
incurs  this  [penalty  be  quenched  and  stink  in  Hell  !** 

While  this  awful  ceremony  was  proceeding,  the  King 
with  an  attentive,  serene,  and  cheerful  countenance, 
held  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  at  its  conclusion  an- 
swered, “ May  God  so  help  me  as  I shall  faithfully  ob- 
serve all  these  things : as  I am  a man,  as  I am  a 
Christian,  as  I am  a Knight,  as  I am  a King  crowned 
and  anointed.”  t Yet  almost  immediately  afterwards. 


*4 Matt.  Paris,  p.  514—516, 
f Matt.  Paris,  p.  564.  Matt.  West.  p.  340. 
j Paris,  however,  is  careful  to  not*  that,  ’when  a taper  waa 
handed  to  the  King  among  the  rest,  he  refused  to  bold  it,  saying  he 
was  not  a Priest : and  the  good  Monk  thence  evidently  suspects  him 
of  perjury  prepense:  the  studied  omission  of  this  important  point 
of  *be  ceremony  on  his  part  doubtless  lessening  his  share  in  the 
peril,  p.  746.  £7  retprmttil  rex  cum  omnibut  ai/mtibm,  /1mm, 
/I men,  is  Matthew  of  Westminster's  account,  p.  353. 
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on  the  suggestion  of  his  courtiers, — whisperers  of  the 
Devil,  u the  Chronicler  calls  them, — that  ho  might 
easily  obtain  absolution  from  the  Pope,  Henry  repeated 
all  his  former  violations  of  the  Charter:  for  though 
extremely  devout  in  the  ceremonial  practices  of  the 
Church,  lie  seldom  suffered  his  religion  to  interfere  with 
his  interests  or  pleasures,  and  placed  a most  convenient 
reliance  on  the  efficacy  of  Papal  dispensations,  as  often 
ns  he  needed  them  to  rob  his  subjects  of  their  money  or 
to  delude  them  of  their  rights.* 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  necessities  of 
Henry  were  not  entirely  of  his  own  creation;  for  the 
alienation  of  the  Royal  demesnes  before  his  accession, 
and  the  restrictions  imposed  on  the  Feudat  prerogatives 
of  the  Crown  by  the  Great  Charter  had,  as  already 
remarked,  placed  him  in  a very  different  position  from 
his  ancestors;  who,  deriving  a great  revenue  from 
sources  of  which  he  was  deprived,  had  easily  avoided 
all  pecuniary  dependence  on  their  subjects.  But  the 
prodigality  with  which  he  dissipated  his  treasures 
among  foreign  favourites  had  needlessly  aggravated  his 
difficulties,  while  it  justly  excited  the  indignation  of  his 
people ; and  as  if  any  thing  further  were  wanting  to 
complete  his  distresses,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  de- 
fafubtaui gn  by  Pope  Innocent  IV.  into  an  insane  project, 

the  Crown  which  gave  the  last  drain  to  bis  resources  and  com- 
.■r  the  Sin-  pie  ted  the  ruin  of  Ids  government.  When  that  Pontiff, 
****  Kd  for  the  gratification  of  his  hatred  against  the  House  of 
round  " Hohenstauffen,  looked  around  for  an  instrument  to 
A 'D  eject  the  race  of  Frederic  II.  from  the  Sicilian  part  of 
their  inheritance,  he  found  a ready  dupe  for  the  further- 
ance of  his  vengeance  and  cupidity  in  the  English  King ; 
and  Henry  accepted  with  avidity  a proposal  for  placing 
his  second  son,  Prince  Edmund,  on  the  throne  of  the 
Sicilies.  But  force  was  necessary  to  expel  the  family 
of  Frederic  from  that  seat;  Henry  had  no  money  to 
equip  and  to  put  inaction  an  adequate  armament;  and 
nothing  was  further  from  the  intention  of  Innocent  than 
to  waste  his  own  treasure  on  the  enterprise.  Though, 
therefore,  he  was  willing  to  advance  the  necessary  funds 
by  way  of  loan,  he  audaciously  exacted  a condition, 
that  the  Kingdom  of  England  should  be  pledged  for 
the  repayment  of  whatever  sums  might  be  expended  in 
a war,  which  was  foreign  to  the  National  interests,  and 
designed  chiefly  for  the  advantage  of  the  Holy  See.f 
Henry,  without  consulting  his  subjects,  had  the  gross 
weakness  not  only  to  subscribe  to  these  terms,  but  lo 
expect  their  acquittance  by  his  refractory  Parliament. 
The  attempt  to  place  his  son  on  the  Sicilian  throne 
proved  wholly  abortive ; and  when  we  learn,  by  the  de- 
claration of  the  imbecile  King,  that  the  sums  which 
Innocent  and  his  successor  Alexander  IV,  professed  to 
have  disbursed  in  the  scheme,  and  for  which  the  Pope 
held  the  Realm  of  England  chargeable  with  interest, 
under  pain  of  Excommunication,  reached  the  enormous 
sum  of  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  marks,  we  need 
not  wonder  that  the  announcement  was  received  by  the 
Parliament  with  equal  consternation  and  disgust.J 

* J*fttt.  P*™,  P*  64G— 6-18.  746-747.  Annml.  Rurion.  p.  3*23. 
f In Jtyuer,  vol.  L p.  515,  are  two  curious  letters  from  tho  Pope, 
one  to  Henry,  exhorting  him  to  practice  economy  that  he  might 
increaae  hi«  resourcsf  for  the  Sicilian  enterprise,  an<!  the  other  to  hia 
Vieea,  dcsijing  her  to  use  her  influence  om  her  husband  far  the 
•acne  uhject.  In  both,  the  Ruyal  Pair  are  told  to  contract  their  ex- 
pious  usee,  since  this  *u  itself  an  enterprise  above 
all  works  of  piety— cum  iptnu  towem/w  nreelii  nptret  omnia 
»prrm  pi  eta  tit  { 

t Pari*,  p,  813.  827,  ftc.  Rymer.voL  L p.  50-2,  511—616. 
(«*  U»  Oedm,  p.  693-999,)  581. 583.  632,  ftc. 
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In  the  indignation  to  which  that  assembly  was  excited  Annals  of 
by  the  egregious  and  unprincipled  folly  of  their  Sovc-  England, 
reign,  and  the  shameless  chicanery  ‘of  the  Pope,  the  '— *■ ■v*-' 
whole  body  of  the  Clergy  throughout  the  Realm  had  From 
abundant  reason  to  share ; and  to  supply  the  means  of  *•  D* 
repayment  which  the  Barons  refiised,  the  Ecclesiastical  ^84 
Order  found  themselves  abandoned  to  every  speoiea  of 
extortion.  Throughout  this  reign  indeed,  we  are  pre*  A* 
sen  ted  with  the  singular  spectacle  of  a connivance  of  ^ 2J2- 
the  Crown  with  the  Papacy, to  plunder  the  Clergy  ; and 
of  a consequent  alliance  between  the  latter  body  and  Clrrgy 
the  Aristocracy,  to  assert  the  National  liberties  against  sgamri  the 
this  double  oppression.  All  the  circumstances  of  Henry's  an<* 
position  and  character  had  placed  him  in  implicit  subjec* 
tion  to  the  Sec  of  Rome.  In  infancy,  he  had  been  in  a 
great  measure  indebted  to  its  protection  for  the  support 
of  his  cause  against  a foreign  rival  and  a hostile  faction 
of  his  own  subjects ; and  during  his  minority,  the  con- 
tinual presence  of  a Papal  Legate  bad  been  deemed 
necessary  for  the  security  of  his  throne.  Thus  taught 
from  his  earliest  years  to  consider  himself  the  Ward  and 
Vassal  of  the  Holy  See,  he  had  become  habituated  to 
the  sense  of  dependence  on  that  power ; and  in  every 
difficulty  of  his  subsequent  life,  his  feeble  and  pusillani- 
mous spirit  led  him  to  appeal  to  its  authority  against  all 
enemies,  foreign  and  domestic.  It  would  have  been 
contrary  to  the  invariable  spirit  of  its  policy,  if  the  Papal 
Court  had  failed  to  profit  by  so  abject  & reliance  on  its 
aid  and  submission  to  its  will.  But  the  pecuniary  neces- 
sities of  the  successive  Popes  who  had  embarked  in  u 
dangerous  contest  with  the  Empire  under  Frederic  II., 
reduced  them  to  make  an  immediate  rather  than  a far- 
sighted use  of  the  advantages,  which  they  had  obtained 
over  the  English  throne.  By  the  collusion,  or  at  least 
in  general  without  the  opposition,  of  Henry  and  his 
ministers,  they  extorted  immense  sums  from  the  wealthy 
Chapters  and  Monasteries  of  England;  and  they  re- 
warded tbeir  Italian  retainers  with  the  best  benefices  of 
the  English  Church  ; but  if  they  thus  ministered  to  their 
own  present  wants,  they  filially  injured  the  future  interests 
of  the  Papacy.  Their  rapacity  offended  the  National  jt,  impose 
Clergy  in  the  tenderest  points ; and  in  heavily  taxing  the  tant  i&T 
temporalties,  they  alienated  the  spiritual  affections  of  an  flueoce. 
Order,  by  whose  faithful  allegiance  mainly  their  prede- 
cessors had  been  enabled  to  triumph  both  over  Henry  II. 
and  John,  and  to  reduce  the  latter  Prince  and  his  son 
into  a condition  of  Vassalage  to  Rome.  The  dissolution 
which  was  thus  provoked  of  the  ancient  and  natural 
union  between  the  Popedom  and  the  English  Church, 
produced  some  important  effects  both  upon  the  Civil  and 
Ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  Kingdom;  it  gave  the  Clergy 
a common  interest  with  the  Nobles  and  People  in  re- 
straining the  abuse  of  the  Royal  authority;  and  the 
disgust  which  they  had  conceived  to  the  exactions  of 
Rome,  by  favouring  rather  than  opposing  the  high- 
spirited  resistance  of  Henry’s  successors  to  her  preten- 
sions, contributed  very  essentially  to  rescue  the  Monarchy 
and  the  Nation  from  the  subjection  into  which  both  had 
fallen  to  the  Papal  yoke.* 


• It  would  be  endless  lo  cite  the  passages  in  Chronicles  of  the 
period,  which  pwe  the  indignation  produced  in  the  English  Clergy, 
during  the  reign  before  us,  by  the  exactions  of  the  Papacy.  The 
hostility  of  Matthew  Paris  to  He  power  U perpetually  apparent, 
and  mint  lie  familiar  to  every  reader  of  hia  rolamiuoua  History, 
But  if  the  display  of  this  spirit,— which  has  made  the  Monde  of  &L 
Alban’s  a fenmnte  with  Protestant  Writer  and  excited  a splenetic 
desire  in  thoae  of  the  Romish  pemi4*kra  to  detract  from  the  autho- 
rity  of  his  Work,— may  bt  thought  to  render  him  a prejudiced  wit- 
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While  the  universal  discontents  of  the  Clergy,  the 
Nobles,  end  the  Commonalty  of  the  Realm  were  ripen- 
ing; tor  it  revolution,  that  event  was  eagerly  forwarded 
by  the  bold  and  unscrupulous  ambition  of  one  man, 
whose  talents  both  for  warlike  enterprise  and  political 
intrigue,  supported  by  high  birth  and  powerful  con- 
nexions, readily  enabled  him  to  reach  the  dangerous 
eminence  to  which  he  aspired.  This  was  Simon  de 
Montfort,  the  younger  of  the  two  sons  of  that  fanatical, 
aspiring,  and  sanguinary  Chieftain,  who  had  earned  so 
Horrid  a celebrity  in  the  war  against  the  Albigenses.* 
Though  of  foreign  extraction,  the  house  of  Montfort 
had,  as  we  have  elsewhere  related,  succeeded  by  mar- 
riage to  the  Earldom  of  Leicester ; and  on  his  elder 
brother  Amaury  obtaining  the  dignity  of  Constable  of 
France,  and  resigning  his  English  Fief  in  his  favour, 
Simon  had  received  its  investiture  from  Henry.  After 
his  arrival  in  England,  the  new  Earl  of  I^eicestcr  had 
also  won  the  affections  and  obtained  the  hand  of  the 
King's  sister,  the  widowed  Countess  of  Pembroke  ; and 
this  Royal  alliance,  perhaps,  first  raised  his  ambitious 
thoughts  to  the  throne  itself.  It  is  at  least  discernible 
that,  from  this  period,  he  sedulously  laboured  both  to 
acquire  an  influence  over  the  discontented  Barons,  and 
to  cultivate  the  affections  of  the  Clergy  and  people  ; 
and  it  is  a strong  evidence  of  his  political  ability 
that,  notwithstanding  the  |»rejudice  which  his  foreign 
lincugc  had  at  first  excited  ugainst  him,  he  became  the 
most  popular  Nobleman  in  the  Realm. t The  King, 

Hi*t,  the  tome  suspicion  cannot  I*  cxuudwi  to  the  Mauiutic  Annals 
of  burton,  which  are  filled  with  the  complaints  of  tbe  Clergy 
Beirut  the*  extortions  of  Rome  and  the  njrpuui’m  at  of  Italians  to 
English  U tw-fiees.  la  thaas  Annul*  (md  mm.  1244)  is  pressrvtd  a 
forma!  remonstrance  from  the  Hnglivh  Church  against  an  oppressive 
jiccmiary  demand  from  Innocent  IV. : of  which  two  passages  ruay 
suftic  lentljr  alum  the  temper  : 

firm,  rim  dieat  veribu,  Tu  e*  Petrus,  Sfe.  resrrtatil  t&i  proprie- 
totem,  cow mitlemdo  etmtm,  aicul  pale I ex  Ferbi*  Emory  etn  teqarmti- 
Ut* , Quodcncque  Ugaveru  super  terrain,  et  qoodcunqu*  solver  i*,  4^- 
mom  quodrurnyue  rapttern  met  exejent  taper  lerratn,  eril  raptvm  rtl 
exaction  w cal  it. 

Item,  tier!  end  bmum  r.onlribuert,  omitti  dfhet  propter  teanJixJmn 
niteitetlam  ccmlru  Eecletiam  ftomanam,  gain  dtcilur  tfttod  pmblice 
bhat  foe  la  f arrant  hujatatodi  exmetmaet  et  extonivnet  et  cftrici 
drpavperah et  itaUm,  rxncti  prtwui,  cU/aterumt  fitpa  el  latpe- 
rutor  ,*  et  similiter  vtO'fa  twtrtur.  p.  296, 

Two  years  afterwards,  m • similar  Remonstrance,  they  tell  Inno- 
cent plainly,  that  his  proceedings  threaten  great  scandal  *ond  schism 
in  trie  Church,  and  that  if  ho  continues  to  intrude  Halims  into 
English  bciwticcs.  the  Nobles  of  the  load  will  reclaim  the  property 
of  endowment*  thus  diverted  from  the  purposes  intended  try  their 
founders  ; and  the  Barons  in  Parliament  declare  to  the  Pope  still 
more  boldly  that,  if  these  grievance*  are  not  redressed,  they  will 
employ  force.  P.906 — 311). 

Finally,  tbe  Monastic  Annalist  himself  gives  vent  to  the  follow* 
ing  sarcastic  opinion  of  the  merits  of  the  intimacy  between  the 
Pope  and  the  King ; Cum  taler  dtmiaum  Innocmtutm  tttmmum 
Pontijlcem,  et  dotmnum  Uenricam  itegem  An. git  a,  ettel  amor  re- 
aproeat.  prmat  poputut  prtrMcnKtii,  magit  eb  amorem  pecuniar  de 
Anghrnm  martwpnt  utriuufue  videlicet  popart  r* haunendtr  net  ex- 
ti/r./ucMiix,  fwju  propter  pain-r  etalttlit  fieynum  el  gloriam  adtpu- 
renilum,  i(e.  p.  334. 

• Vide  rol.  xi.  p.  692—702  of  tliis  Work. 

f It  is  remarkable  that,  in  1237,  Leicester  is  numbered  by  Mat- 
thew Pari*  among  the  foreign  Favourites  most  obnoxious  to  the 
English  Barons,  p.  376.  And  in  becoming  a party  to  the  Earl's 
marriage  with  his  sister,  which  by  Paris's  account  seem*  to  hare 
been  performed  clandestinely,  or  at  least  without  the  previous  con* 
sent  of  his  Grval  Council,  Henry  so  grievously  offended  his  Borons, 
that  to  conciliate  them  ha  was  compelled  to  sanction  some  attempt* 
to  annul  the  anion : which  Leicester  however  defeated  by  a journey 
to  Rome  and  profuse  bribery  at  the  Papal  Court.  Paris,  p.  393— 
396.  393.  The  whole  story  of  this  intrigua  is  curious  from  the 
contrast  which  it  affords  between  Leicester 'a  position  at  this  period 
and  his  subsequent  conduct 


who  had  begun  with  his  usual  weakness  by  showing  Annals  of 
hint  a favour  of  which  he  hod  afterwards  sufficient  reason  England, 
to  repent,  intrusted  him  with  the  government  of 
Guieune ; and  in  the  defence  of  that  Province  De  Fro“ 
Monitor!  had  highly  distinguished  bis  courage  and  A’JL* 
activity.  But  Henry  endeavouring,  on  some  complaints  A{u  * 
from  his  Gascon  subjects,  to  find  a plea  for  depriving  A D 

him  of  that  command  in  favour  of  his  sou  Edward,  \272 

rashly  provoked  the  resentment  of  the  powerful  Earl ; 
ami  so  open  a rupture  ensued  between  them,  that  the 
King  in  a scandalous  altercation  iotemperately  called 
him  a traitor;  and  De  Montfort  answered  that  be  lied, 
aud  that  if  it  were  not  that  his  Royal  dignity  protected 
him,  lie  should  have  had  cause  to  repent  of  the  insult.* 

This  indecent  scene  was  followed  by  a hollow  recon-  lie  becomes 
ciliation : but  De  Montfort  thenceforth  openly  arrayed  tbe  leader 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  Barouage  against  the  Court ; J* ,lw!.  . 
and  his  imprudent  aud  imbecile  Sovereign  soon  began 
to  reap  the  fruits  of  Ills  folly,  in  having  alternately  fostered 
aud  outraged  so  formidable  a subject,  whose  grateful  at- 
tachment he  had  failed  to  secure,  and  whose  insolence  he 
wanted  the  energy  or  power  to  chastise.  At  this  juncture 
it  was  also  peculiarly  unfortunate  for  Henry,  that  he  was 
deprived  of  the  only  counterpoise  to  the  daugerous  weight 
of  Dc  'Montfort,  by  the  absence  of  bis  brother  Richard, 

Earl  of  Cornwall.  That  Prince,  whose  character  was, 
in  every  respect,  the  opposite  of  Henry’s,  had.  by  his 
manly  and  prudent  qualities,  long  enjoyed  the  esteem  of 
the  Nation.  While  the  King  had  brought  only  disgrace 
on  the  English  arms,  Richard  had  sought  to  emulate 
the  Chivalric  deeds  of  his  great  uncle  and  namesake  of 
the  Lion  Heart,  and  had  won  immortal  honour  on  tbe 
fields  of  Palestine  : while  Henry  was  basely  squandering 
the  resources  of  his  Crown,  the  Earl,  by  many  years  of 
wise  economy  in  the  management  of  his  private  reve- 
nues, had  become  the  richest  Prince  in  Europe.  His 
wealth,  however,  was  now  destined  to  produce  only 
unhappiness  to  himself  and  to  his  House ; for  the 
report  of  his  opulence,  joined  to  tbe  fame  of  his  achieve- 
ments, induced  some  of  the  German  Princes,  during  the 
great  Interregnum,  to  make  him  a tender  of  the  Imperial 
Crown ; aud  Richard  he i fed  his  reputation  for  wisdom, 
by  suffering  his  vanity  to  be  dazzled  into  the  acceptance 
of  u splendid  but  empty  dignity.  The  circumstances  of 
his  disputed  election  to  the  initiatory  title  of  King  of 
the  Romans  belong  to  the  History  of  the  German  Em- 
pire :f  but  his  departure  from  his  own  Country  was  fetal 
to  its  peace.  Though  dissimilarity  of  temper  had  |daced 
him  usually  in  opposition  to  the  misconduct  and  extra- 
vagance of  his  Brother,  and  had  induced  him  to  take  a 
conspicuous  share  in  resisting  the  abuses  of  the  Royal 
prerogative,  he  manifested  no  inclination  to  subvert  the 
lawful  authority  of  the  Crown  ; and  his  temperate  cha- 
racter disposed  him,  in  the  quarrel  between  an  unprin- 
cipled Government  aud  an  exasperated  Nobility,  rather 
to  act  as  a mediator  for  the  redress  of  just  grievances, 
than  to  espouse  the  cause  of  either  of  the  extreme  parties 
by  which  he  was  mutually  respected  and  feared.} 

As  soon  as  Richard  had  sailed  for  Germany,  the  Revolution- 
Euglish  Nobility  abandoned  themselves  to  the  uucon- 
trolled  guidance  of  De  Montfort  aud  his  principal  as»o- 
dates,  the  Earls  of  Gloucester  aud  Hereford ; and  the 


• Matt.  Paris,  p.  722. 
f Vide  ch.  Ixxn.  p.  746. 

{ WikM,  p.  52 : who  expressly  attributes  the  revolt  of  the  Barons 
to  their  being  relieved  from  the  fear  of  the  Earl  of  Cornwall  by  his 
departure  from  tbs  Kingdom. 
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History.  violence  of  their  counsels  was  promptly  shown  in  their 
y - ^ actions.  At  a Parliament  which  Henry  had  summoned 
From  to  meet  him  in  Westminster,  those  three  Earls  surprised 

A.  d.  him  by  appearing  at  the  Head  of  the  Barons  in  complete 

1192.  armour.  The  dismay  of  the  King  was  shown  in  the 

to  inquiry,  whether  he  was  to  consider  himself  their  pri- 

A. D*  soner ; and  he  received  little  comfort  from  their  dis- 

1272,  claimer  of  any  hostile  purpose,  when  they  proceeded  to 

insist  upon  the  dismissal  of  his  evil  foreign  counsellors, 
and  the  appointment  of  a Commission  of  Prelates  and 
Barons  to  redress  the  abuses  and  exercise  the  functions 
of  Government  Finding  resistance  hopeless,  he  was 
compelled  to  purchase  a brief  respite  from  his  embar- 
rassment by  naming  a day  for  the  assembling  of  a 
Parliament  at  Oxford,  in  which  twenty-four  Commis- 
sioners should  be  chosen,  one  half  by  himself  and  the 
other  by  the  Barons,  to  reform  the  State.  At  the  ap- 
pointed time  and  place,  a great  Council  was  accordingly 
held,  which,  from  the  intemperance  of  its  measures,  has 
become  stigmatized  in  our  Aunals  as  the  Mad  Parliament. 
Provisions  Its  provisions  were,  in  fact,  completely  revolutionary, 
of  Oxford.  Whether  it  was  that  the  King's  adherents  were  overawed 
^ D'  at  the  force  of  opponents  who  came  attended  by  their 
armed  retainers,  or  that  Henry,  like  his  father  at  Run- 
nymead,  had  enemies  in  his  own  train,  the  whole  admi- 
nistration of  Government  was  suffered  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  popular  party.  When  the  twenty-four 
Commissioners  proceeded  to  select  four  of  their  number, 
who  again  nominated  an  Executive  State  Council  of 
fifteen  members,  it  was  found  that,  although  half  the 
original  electors  had  been  chosen  by  the  King,  none  of 
his  nearest  connexions  and  friends  had  been  admitted 
to  a share  of  the  supreme  power.  The  preponderance 
of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  and  his  immediate  party  was 
soon  rendered  still  more  evident,  when  all  the  ministerial 
dignities  of  the  Realm  and  the  command  of  most  of  the 
Royal  castles  were  taken  from  their  former  holders,  and 
bestowed  upon  the  leaders  and  partisans  of  the  same 
prostration  faction.  The  Royal  authority  itself  was  now  prostrate, 
of  the  Royal  Qn  show  of  distrust  or  resistance  to  the  predomi- 

autbunty.  nanl  parfy,  Henry’s  four  half-brothers  were  surrounded 
in  a fortress  to  which  they  had  retired,  and  reduced  to 
banish  themselves  from  the  Kingdom  ; the  two  young 
Princes,  Edward  and  Henry,  the  King’s  eldest  son  and 
nephew,  were  compelled  to  take  an  oath  of  submission 
to  the  ordinances  of  the  new  Council  of  State ; ami 
even  Richard  of  Cornwall,  now  on  his  return  from  Ger- 
many to  replenish  his  already  exhausted  coffers  from  his 
English  domains,  was  not  suffered  to  land  until  he  had 
consented  to  swear  to  the  same  effect* 

Subsequent  The  seven  years  which  followed  the  enactment  of  the 
period  of  Provisions  of  Oxford  were  an  epoch  of  revolution : in 

anarchy.  whieh  we  are  presented  with  the  quick  vicissitudes  of 

an  Oligarchical  usurpation ; of  the  momentary  restora- 
tion of  the  Regal  authority  ; and  of  a Civil  war  pro- 
ducing the  defeat  and  captivity  of  the  Monarch,  the 
single  tyranny  of  the  bold  leader  of  the  triumphant 
faction,  his  overthrow  and  death  in  the  fiekl,  and  the 
final  reestablishment  of  legitimate  government.  Through- 
out this  period  of  agitation  and  anarchy,  the  succession 
of  events  is  so  rapid  and  confused,  their  transitional 
causes  so  obscure,  and  their  real  character  often  so  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  in  the  contradictory  records  of  the  time, 

• Matt.  Paris,  p.  826—828.  83*— 835.  841—643.  Ammtn 
Btrrftn.  p.  106 — til.  CAron.  T.  Wikes,  p.  52,  53.  Ryrorr,  vol.  i. 
p.  655.  660 — 663. 


that  even  the  most  elaborate  efforts  of  modem  inquiry  Annals  of 
have  been  able  only  to  present  a perplexed  and  unsat  is-  Kog'-*nd. 
factory  narration  of  conflicting  details  ; and  within  our 
limits  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  more  than  a general  Fn,m 
notice  of  their  leading  features  and  results.  Repeated  A' 

experience  of  the  King’s  bad  faith  had  persuaded  hi.»  * v*' 

subjects  that  the  vices  of  his  Government  were  incurable  D 
by  any  measures  within  the  ordinary  hounds  of  the  laws; 
but  whatever  justification — and  doubtless  it  was  a strong 
one — might  be  set  up  for  the  conduct  of  the  Baronial 
party  at  the  outset,  in  wresting  the  administration  of  the 
Kingdom  from  the  hands  of  a worthless  Prince  and  his 
rapacious  favourites,  who  had  violated  the  most  solemn 
pledges  and  trampled  upon  the  recognised  liberties  of 
the  Nation,  it  is  evident  that  the  pretended  reformers 
had  no  sooner  possessed  themselves  of  the  supreme  Usurpations 
power,  than  they  flagrantly  abused  the  feast  to  establish  °f  t}u* 
and  perpetuate  an  ambitious  usurpation.  Instead  0f Ba,un*- 
redressing  the  public  grievances,  as  they  had  undertaken, 
by  the  end  of  the  year,  the  Council  of  State  had  en 
grossed  all  the  principal  posts  of  Government  and  the 
Feudal  profits  of  the  Crown,  for  themselves  and  their 
followers  for  eighteen  months,  before  they  even  uliVcted 
to  commence  their  labours;  and  the  measures  for  puri- 
fying  the  administration  of  justice  which  public  clamour 
at  length  admonished  them  to  institute,  were  so  decep- 
tive and  inadequate  as  to  rouse  general  disappointment 
and  indignation.  The  Nation  discovered  that  the  abuse* 
of  the  Royal  Government  had  only  been  superseded  by  the 
yet  more  hateful,  because  still  less  legitimate,  oppression 
of  an  Oligarchy  ; the  Baronial  faction  itself  was  weakened 
by  di— wwionfe  among  its  leaders;  and  the  King  at  length  The  King 
found  himself  strong  enough  to  dissolve  the  usurping  for  a season 
Council  and  to  resume  the  exercise  of  his  prerogative.  «>cove™  hi* 
The  Baronial  party,  indeed,  assembled  their  forces  and  Bulhc,nt>’1 
threatened  a Civil  war  : but  hostilities  were  averted  logi 
for  a time  by  negotiations;  and  De  Mont  fort,  dispirited 
by  the  temporary  weakness  of  hit  faction,  having  with- 
drawn to  France,  an  apparent  reconciliation  was  effected 
between  his  adherents  and  the  King,  which  left  Henry 
in  possession  of  h«  authority  * 

The  triumph  of  that  Monarch,  however,  waa  of  short  But  endsn- 
durntion,  and  was  probably  rendered  abortive  by  his 
usual  imprudence  and  incapacity.  While  he  rashly  *Kam* 
deserted  his  post  to  pay  an  idle  visit  of  ceremony  to 
Louis  IX.  in  France,  Leicester  arrived  from  that  country, 
reorganized  his  party,  and  appeared  in  arms  at  their 
head.  On  returning  to  his  Kingdom,  Henry  soon  found 
himself  almost  a prisoner  in  the  Capital.  At  the  approach 
of  the  Baronial  army,  the  populace,  who  were  devoted 
to  Leicester,  threw  open  their  gates  to  receive  him,  and 
grossly  insulted  the  Queen  in  her  attempt  to  escape  by 
water  from  the  Tower.  Again  was  Henry  compelled  to 
bend  before  the  revolutionary  storm,  and  again  was  a 
compromise  effected,  in  which  the  King  of  the  Romans 
appeared  as  a mediator.  But  the  Royal  party  having 
thus  gained  time  to  rally,  angry  and  inconclusive  discus- 
sions were  renewed  in  Parliament,  and  hostilities  in  tlie 
field : until  both  parties,  finding  their  strength  nearly 
balanced,  agreed  to  refer  their  disputes  to  the  King  of 

• Malt.  Pat  it.  p.  845,  tut  Jh*.  Conlmuatia  Uulkltni  Rishanger, 
p.  848—850.  Matt.  West.  p.  365—381.  Wikm,  p.  53— 55.  Am- 
nalci  Burlom.  p.  427 — 447.  the  Cunclusuia  at  a ouaietnpnniT}  Work, 
into  which  the  worthy  Muak*  were  wont  to  copy  many  valuable 
historical  document*,  and  which  pruvolungiy  breaks  ofi  at  a mua* 
interesting  period 
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History-  * France,  and  lo  abide  by  his  judgment.  That  excellent 
Prince,  befqpe  whom  Henry  appeared  in  perccn  at 
*rom  Amiens  and  the  insurgent  leaders  by  nn  agent,  heard 
*•  and  decided  the  cause  with  the  religious  and  impartial 
A*®**  integrity  which  belonged  to  his  character.  He  annulled 
°D  the  Provisions  of  Oxford  as  entirely  subversive  of  all 
^27 2 Monarchical  authority,  and  ordered  the  Barons  to  re* 
Iuetfectuttl  slorc  lo  their  Kinff  0,11  t,,e  R°ya*  Castles  and  just  prero- 
mediation  gntives  of  the  Crown.  But  he  also  prescribed  the 
ofI*>ui»IX.  observance,  on  Henry's  part,  towards  his  subjects,  of  all 
of  France.  t||c  immunities  and  liberties  established  by  the  Great 
Charter.  And  he  further  enjoined  on  both  parties  a 
mutual  amnesty  and  oblivion  of  past  injuries.* 

Civil  War.  A though  Leicester  and  his  associates  had  solemnly 
a.  n.  swomt  to  obey  the  decision  of  Louis,  they  immediately 
1264  rejected  this  award  ; and  the  whole  Kingdom  became  a 
prey  to  the  horrors  of  Civil  War.  In  the  Midland  parts, 
the ‘strength  of  the  hostile  factions  was  nearly  cquul ; in 
the  extreme  West  and  North,  the  Royalists  had  the 
preponderance:  hut  in  the  Capital  and  surrounding 
Counties,  of  which  the  disposition  was  most  likely  to 
determine  the  issue  of  the  struggle,  the  influence  of 
Leicester  was  unbounded.  That  Nobleman,  relieved 
by  the  recent  death  of  his  former  coadjutor,  the  Earl  of 
Gloucester,  of  the  only  powerful  rival  w hose  jealousy  or 
moderation  had  checked  his  ambition,  nowr  openly 
aspired  to  an  uncontrolled  authority  over  his  faction  ; 
and  while  all  the  qualities  of  a master  spirit  in  the 
council  and  the  field  enabled  him  to  acquire  ati  absolute 
ascendency  over  the  minds  of  his  fellow  Nobles,  his 
afTectcd  zeal  for  popular  rights,  and  above  all,  the  re- 
puted sanctity  of  a character  fanatical  by  inheritance 
and  temper,  secured  him  the  devoted  attachment  and 
veneration  of  the  inferior  Clergy  and  People.  To  an 
opponent  so  equally  dangerous  by  his  gTeat  talents 
and  by  the  self-delusion  or  hypocrisy  which  shrouded 
his  ambition,  the  only  counterpoise  for  the  Royal 
cause  was  to  be  found  in  the  rising  genius  and  vir- 
tues of  Edward,  the  King’s  eldest  son.  An  example 
of  good  faith,  with  which  that  young  Prince,  though 
he  had  reluctantly  sworn  lo  observe  the  Provisions 
of  Oxford,  afterwards  refused  to  become  a party  to 
their  violation,  had  won  the  respect  of  the  Nation  ; 
and  now  that  Civil  War  was  inevitable,  his  activity  and 
gallantry’  in  the  field  were  the  firmest  support  of  the 
Throne. 

Battle  of  ‘ After  some  desultory  hostilities,  the  armies  of  the 
Leww.  contending  factions,  who  were  equally  anxious  for  battle, 
drew  out,  in  front  of  the  town  and  castle  of  Lewes  in 
Sussex,  to  decide  the  fortune  of  their  quarrel.  In  the 
Royal  host  were  present  Henry  himself  in  person  and 
the  King  of  the  Romans,  with  their  respective  sons 
Edword  and  Henry,  their  uterine  Brother,  the  Earl 
Warcnne,  the  principal  Lords  of  the  Northern  Border, 
Percy,  Bruce,  Balliol,  und  Comyn,  and  other  Nobles, 
and  their  retainers : the  confederated  insurgents  were 
led  by  Leicester  himself,  seconded  by  two  of  his  sons, 


• Ristuagcr,  p.  850.  Matt.  West.  p.  381 — 384.  Wikes,  p. 
55 — 58.  Rytner,  vok  i.  pu  776 — 778. 

f Ftrmiier  promillenln  el  juranlet , tacit- ■ taerotmclii  Eni/ty'/iit, 
fMtwl  fuicfiiid  idem  Rtr  Frandte,  tupra  arnnilwt  prtrdieitt,  Sfe.  or  fit- 
mater  *1  ret  iMamV,  not  cAterntlnmta  InrnJ  Jtde,  tfc.  Rymer,  ubi 
tupra.  A room  toleron  act  of  perjury  than  tliat  of  which  the  con- 
federated Batons  were  here  guilty,  is  not  to  be  found  in  alt  His- 
tory ; nor  can  a stronger  proof  be  imagined  of  the  reckku  and 
wirkrd  spirit  of  faction,  by  which  their  whole  proceedings  wens 
dictated. 


Henry  and  Guy  de  M out  fort,  'by  the  great  Earls  of 
Gloucester  c.nd  Hereford,  and  by  a long  array  of  the 
English  Baronage  with  their  immediate  vassals,  and  a 
body  of  fifteen  thousand  Londoners.  The  battle  com- 
menced by  an  eager  onset  of  this  Civic  militia,  who 
were  received  with  a furious  charge  by  Prince  Edward, 
broken,  und  put  to  flight.  At  this  crisis,  had  the  Royal 
cavalry  wheeled  round  upon  the  rear  of  the  Baronial 
bands,  they  might  have  completed  their  victory.  Bat 
the  young  Prince,  flushed  with  success,  and  burning  to 
revenge  on  the  Londoners  their  late  insults  to  his  mother, 
pursued  them  for  four  miles  with  relentless  slaughter  ; 
and  Leicester,  a cool  and  patient  witness  of  his  rash 
passion,  only  waited  until  it  had  carried  him  off  the 
field,  before  he  himself  fell,  at  the  head  of  the  Baronial 
Chivalry,  with  overwhelming  force  on  the  weakened 
array  of  the  twoMonarchs,  and  inflicted  on  that  division 
of  the  Royalists  a total  and  bloody  defeat.  The  vuliant 
King  of  (he  Romans  was  taken  prisoner  on  the  first 
charge ; and  lienry,  beiug  driven  off  (he  field  and 
pursued  by  Leicester  even  into  the  town  of  Lewes,  was 
there  compelled  to  surrender  himself  to  the  victor. 
When  Prince  Edward,  therefore,  returned  too  late  from 
his  vengeful  pursuit  of  the  Londoners,  it  was  only 
to  discover  the  fatal  fruits  of  his  rashness : to  behold 
the  abandoned  field  covered  with  the  bodies  of  the  slain 
aud  dying  Royalists  ; und  to  learn  that  his  father  aud 
uncle  with  the  Northern  Lords  were  captives  to  the 
enemy.  The  remaining  events  of  a day  so  disastrous 
to  the  Royal  cause  are  variously  related  : but  it  ended 
in  the  desertion  of  the  young  Prince  by  his  now  panic 
stricken  followers  ; and  it  produced,  on  the  following 
morning,  his  generous  surrender. with  that  of  his  cousin 
Henry  as  hostages,  to  obtain  the  promised  liberation  of 
their  fathers,  or  even  to  save  the  lives  of  the  Royal  and 
noble  captives,  whom  Leicester  threatened  to  put  to 
deuth.  By  the  capitulation  which  Edward  thus  con- 
cluded with  that  Nobleman,  and  which  received  the 
name  of  the  “ Mist  of  Lewes" — an  obsolete  French 
term  signifying  an  agreement* — it  was  further  provided 
that  all  other  prisoners  on  both  sides  should  be  released; 
that  a Parliament  should  he  assembled  for  the  settlement 
of  the  Realm  ; and  that  all  differences  which  could  not 
therein  be  adjusted,  should  finally  be  decided  by  arbi- 
tration.! 

But  Leicester,  having  now  the  whole  Royal  Family 
in  his  power,  was  become,  in  fact,  the  sole  and  absolute 
ruler  of  the  State ; and  he  was  resolved,  by  the  most 
audacious  violation  of  good  faith,  to  perpetuate  the 
power  which  he  had  usurped.  While,  therefore,  he 
utfected  to  release  Henry,  and  treated  him  with  the 
empty  scmbluncc  of  respect,  it  was  only  the  better  to 
avail  himself  of  the  Royal  authority:  for  he  took  care  to 
keep  the  feeble  King  in  secure  constraint,  and  employed 
his  seal  for  every  purpose  of  State,  without  deigning  even 
to  consult  him  in  its  use.  But  instead  of  liberating  the 
King  of  the  Homans  according  to  his  engagement,  lie 
detained  that  Prince,  whose  energetic  and  influential 
character  he  dreaded,  a close  prisoner : as  well  as  young 
Edward  and  Henry.  Shortly  ufterwards,  a Parliament 
being  summoned  in  the  Royal  name,  proposals  were 
submitted  to  it,  which,  under  the  artful  pretence  of  re- 
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signing  the  government  into  the  hands  of  the  King,  pro- 
* vided  that  he  should  delegate  the  choice  of  his  Council 
and  the  whole  e&ecutivc  administration  of  the  Realm  to 
three  persons,  whose  functions  were  to  continue  both 
during  his  own  reign  and  that  of  his  successor ; and  so 
far  outnumbered  were  the  Royalists  in  Parliament,  or 
so  intimidated  by  the  triumphant  faction,  that  no  resist- 
ance was  attempted  to  the  proposed  enactments.  As 
soon  as  these  extraordinary  terms  were  thus  ratified, 
Leicester  issued  a Writ  iti  the  Royal  name,  appointing 
himself  with  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  and  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter  to  execute  their  provisions ; and  as  that  Prelate 
was  his  creature,  he  thus  engrossed  in  his  hands  the 
whole  sovereign  authority.* 

But  if  this  scheme  of  flagrant  usurpation  was  suffi- 
cient to  blind  the  lower  orders  of  the  Nation,  who  were 
the  enthusiastic  partisans  of  Leicester  and  the  willing 
dupes  of  his  artifice,  the  eyes  of  the  Nobles  even  of  hb 
own  faction  were  soon  opened  to  the  exorbitance  of  his 
ambition.  As  if  now  secure  of  bis  power,  he  began  to 
throw  off  the  mask  of  moderation.  The  insolence  with 
which  he  imprudently  treated  his  most  powerful  asso- 
ciates, the  Earls  of  Gloucester  and  Derby,  and  other 
Barons  of  hfe  party,  excited  their  indignation  ; and  their 
disgust  was,  perhaps,  even  more  deeply  provoked  by 
the  disappointment  of  their  hopes  of  sharing  in  the 
spoils  of  the  Crown  and  the  estates  of  its  vanquished 
adherents,  which  he  rapaciously  engrossed  to  himself 
and  his  family.  Meanwhile,  Henry’s  Queen,  collecting 
a large  army  of  foreign  ad  venturers  in  Flanders,  threat- 
ened the  Kingdom  with  a formidable  invasion  in  support 
of  the  rights  of  her  husband  and  son  ; and  though  con- 
trary winds  delayed  the  enterprise  so  long  that  her  mer- 
cenaries disbanded,  there  was  reason  to  expect  the 
renewal  of  her  efforts  with  the  aid  of  the  Pope  and  the 
French  King,  who  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
captive  Princes.  Thus  menaced  from  without,  and 
exposed  within  the  Kingdom  to  increasing  peril  from 
defection  among  the  Nobles  of  his  own  faction  as  well 
as  the  open  hostility  of  the  Barons  in  (he  Royal  interest, 
the  bold  and  subtle  usurper  was  admonished  of  the 
necessity  of  strengthening  his  power  in  the  popular 
attachment.  With  this  view  he  had  recourse  to  an 
expedient,  which  though  doubtless  dictated  only  by  the 
momentary  impulse  of  his  selfish  policy,  became  of 
lasting  importance  in  hastening  the  growth  of  the 
British  Constitution.  For  the  purpose  of  flattering  the 
People  and  inviting  their  suffrages  in  support  of  his 
usurpation,  he  summoned  two  deputies  from  every 
County,  City,  and  Burgh  in  the  Realm,  to  meet  the 
Barons  and  Prelates  in  Parliament ; and  he  thus  set  an 
example  of  popular  representation  which,  though  spring- 
ing from  so  illegal  and  inauspicious  a source,  was  too 
congenial  to  the  national  wants  and  spirit  to  be  ever 
after  abandoned. t 

In  this  place  any  attempt  to  pursue  an  inquiry  into 
the  gradual  composition  of  Parliaments,  is  denied  by  our 
limits,  and  would,  as  a question  of  Constitutional  law 
rather  than  of  Historical  narration,  be  foreign  to  our 
immediate  subject  It  may,  therefore,  at  present  be 
sufficient  to  refer  generally  to  the  progress  of  events, 
which  naturally  prepared  the  way  for  the  admission  of 


the  Commons  into  Parliament,  and  suggested  to  its 
author  so  important  and  memorable  an  innovation  in 
the  features  of  that  assembly.  The  fact  itself  that  the 
representation  of  towns  has  no  earlier  origin  than  this 
measure  of  De  Montfort  must  now'  be  considered  as 
undeniably  established  as  any  other  in  our  Annals  : al- 
though in  the  last  two  Centuries  the  superior  antiquity 
of  the  practice  was  the  subject  of  violent  debate  between 
political  zealots,  whose  conclusions  were  dictated  much 
more  by  party  prejudices  than  by  Historical  evidence; 
and  who  absurdly  argued  the  whole  question,  according 
to  their  bias  for  exaggerating  or  narrowing  the  tenure  of 
popular  rights,  as  if  the  title  of  the  Nation  to  its  liberties 
had  depended  upon  length  of  prescription,  not  upon  the 
wise  and  just  principles  of  rational  freedom.  But  though 
the  first  summons  of  citizens  and  burgesses  to  Parlia- 
ment originated  with  De  Montfort,  the  expedient  thus 
adopted  by  a popular  usurper  to  answer  a temporary 
purpose,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  either  a very  original 
idea  or  very  violent  change.  It  was  merely  the  sudden 
extension  of  a principle,  to  which  the  Nation  had  already 
become  familiarized ; and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  measure  was  suggested  by  a practice,  approaching 
to  popular  representation,  which  had  perhaps  commenced 
in  the  preceding,  but  had  been  silently  gaining  ground 
throughout  the  actual  reign.  This  was  the  frequent 
issue  of  the  Royal  mandate  for  the  election  of  Knights 
in  every  County  to  attend  the  King  in  his  Great  Council, 
or  Parliament,  of  Barons  and  Prelates, 

Without  mooting  a much  disputed  question  whether  Original 
or  not  these  Knights  of  the  Shire  were  originally  sub  constitution 
sti luted  merely  for,  or  chosen  exclusively  by 
mass  of  lesser  tenants- in-chief  of  the  Crown,  who  were  rocot' 
too  numerous  to  exercise  in  person  the  right  and  duty, 
which  they  shared  with  the  greater  tenants  by  Barony, 
of  sitting  in  the  King's  Council : the  appearance  in  Par- 
liament of  such  a selection  from  the  Knighthood  of  the 
Realm,  however  appointed,  is  a dear  precedent  of  a 
virtual  County  representation.  Thus,  even  two  years 
before  the  signature  of  Magna  Charta,  an  extant  Writ  of 
King  John,  addressed  to  the  Sheriffs,  dircets  that  four 
discreet  Knights  of  each  County  should  be  sent  t 
Oxford  to  confer  with  him  regarding  the  affairs  of  the 
Kingdom.  If  it  be  uncertain  whether  these  Knights  Admbttal 
were  to  be  chosen  by  the  County  or  merely  nominated  of  Knight*, 
by  the  Sheriffs,  two  examples  urc  afforded,  only  seven  of 
and  twelve  years  later,  during  the  minority  of  Henry  Shire. 

III.,  that  Knights  were  openly  elected  by  the  suitors  to 
the  County  Courts,  not,  indeed,  to  serve  in  Parliament, 
but  to  assess  and  collect  aids  granted  to  the  Crown  in 
that  Baronial  assembly.*  From  such  on  usage,  once 
established,  it  was  an  easy  transition  to  summon  these 
County  representatives  to  the  Great  Council  itself,  there 
to  assist  in  apportioning  and  consequently  in  granting 
the  moneys,  which  it  was  afterwards  their  business  to 
levy.  Accordingly,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  the 
reign  before  us,  we  find  a Royal  Writ  commanding 
expressly  that  two  lawful  and  discreet  Knights  should 
be  chosen  by  the  men  of  each  County  to  come  before 
the  Great  Council,  and  to  determine  with  the  Knights 
of  other  Counties  what  aid  they  will  grant  the  King.f 
In  the  subsequent  struggle  between  the  Royal  and 
Baronial  factions,  both,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  their  asoen- 


* Rvmer,  vol.  L p.  790—794. 

f Rishanger.  p.  854.  Matt.  W«*t.  p-  384—390.  Wilcw,  p. 
63—86.  Annaltt  Ha*rr/cient«t.  p,  216—218.  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p. 
802 — 804. 

VOL.  XII. 


* See  HalUro,  Middle  Agn,  vol  iii.  p,  20.  and  the  authorites 
there  cited, 
f Idem,  p.  21. 
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Hi»t<-rv-  d*ncy.  had  recourse  to  the  same  measure  of  inviting 
these  Knights  from  every  County  to  Parliament  to  con- 
fer on  the  common  affairs  of  the  Realm  ; and  Anally, 
Leicester  used  the  Royal  authority  ill  issuing  Writs  to 
each  Sheriff  for  the  election  of  two  Knights  of  the 
Shire  for  the  same  purpose.* 

So  far  he  followed  only  an  established  custom : but 
the  same  instruments  directed  the  Sheriffs  to  cauac  two 
ettixens  or  burgesses  to  be  chosen  for  every  city  and 
burgh  within  their  Comities  ; and  thus, — unwittingly,  as 
it  may  be  believed,  by  its  author, — was  completed  that 
form  of  National  representation  which  has  endured  to 
our  times.  The  immense  influence  of  this  measure  on 
the  rising  liberties  of  England  cannot  easily  be  exag- 
gerated ; and  it  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  its 
adoption  by  Leicester  should  have  invested  the  memory 
of  that  factious  and  daring  leader  with  a false  lustre, 
which  has  too  much  blinded  attention  to  the  dark  co- 
louring of  his  selfish  and  wicked  ambition.  But  to  at- 
tribute to  this  act,  as  some  Writers  have  done,  any 
share  of  pure  and  enlightened  patriotism,  or  even  to 
regard  it  os  an  original  and  for-sighted  scheme  for  the 
extension  of  popular  rights  and  the  restriction  of  the 
power  of  the  Crown,  is  equally  to  betray  a total  absence 
of  nil  correct  insight  into  the  character  of  the  man  and 
the  features  of  the  times.  It  may  with  much  more 
truth  be  represented  as  one  of  those  political  improve- 
ments, which,  being  prepared  and  suggested  by  the 
natural  growth  of  congenial  circumstance*,  could  not 
have  been  tong  delayed,  even  if  it  had  not  been  accele- 
rated by  the  momentary  object  of  an  unprincipled 
usurper.  Nor  can  his  sagacity  with  reason  he  extolled 
bey  owl  the  wisdom  of  that  class  of  selfish  politicians,  in 
every  Age  the  panders  to  expediency,  who  rosy  be 
sometimes  rendered  in  the  hands  of  Providence  the  un- 
conscious and  unworthy  agents  of  its  beneficent  designs 
for  the  welfare  of  human  Society.t 
The  design  of  Leicester  so  far  succeeded,  that  he 
found  the  new  Parliament  a ready  instrument  of  his 
usurpation.  But  he  was  soon  encompassed  by  difficulties 
-potion,  jmj  enmities,  more  than  counterbalancing  the  popular 
support  which  he  thence  derived.  The  open  defection 
of  the  young  and  powerful  Earl  of  Gloucester  from  his 
party,  which  was  provoked  by  hia  unbounded  preten- 
sions of  engrossing  the  whole  supreme  authority,  gave 
Renewal  of  the  first  blow  to  his  fortunes ; and  the  appearance  of 
that  Nobleman  in  arms,  in  conjunction  with  Roger  do 
Mortimer  and  other  Royalist  lords  of  the  Welch  Marches, 
compelled  him  to  hasten  to  Hereford,  for  the  purpose 
of  subduiug  this  revolt,  taking  with  him  the  King  and 
Prince  Edward  captives  in  his  train.  But  here  a single 
event  brought  him  lo  the  crisis  of  bis  fate.  A plan  was 
successfully  laid  for  the  escape  of  Edward,  while  taking 
the  air  under  guard  near  Hereford ; and  the  Prince 
K«eap«  or  suddenly  galloping  away  from  his  keepers,  found  Mor- 
waid*  t*,ner  Rnt*  ° body  of  Royalists  at  hand  to  repel  pursuit 

• Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  802— 804. 

t The  Chronicle;  Thomas  W ikes,  an  intelligent  observer  of  tbs 
event*  of  hit  times,  ataigns  a motive  to  De  Muatfori,  in  ninunaniag 
the  Common*  to  hit  famous  Parliament,  which  probahly  contain* 
the  plain  truth,  and  it  obvioutly  far  more  consistent  with  the  whole 
tenour  of  that  artful  leader's  policy,  than  the  refined  conjectures  of 
later  Writer* : Corn*-*  Imprest  rut.  eta de  pr  arm  deni,  me  forte  magnate  • 
Jteyui  qiioiflrxi  Mr*  ei  facile  tnmtabUr*  repuiavtt,  taw  tit  am  tncon- 
Mlautrs  vocare  man  endmit,  centra  te  alv/md  accept  a re  pnrsamtrrnt, 
prxneditatii  caul  flit  dtipotati  majaret  drnnmert  et  eorum  pimtiat 
amt  kill  are,  S[C.  at  Ittenut  et  facxhut  vulgarei  tit*  popttlat  tuhju- 
garet.  p.  60, 


Revolt  of 

N oUn 
againit  hit 
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and  protect  hit  flight.  The  Prince,  received  with  joy  by  Annal*  of 
the  Earl  of  Gloucester  and  the  Royalists,  whose  strength  England, 
preponderated  in  that  part  of  the  Kingdom,  was  soon 
at  the  head  of  a powerful  army  ; and  Leicester  was  as 
shortly  reduced  to  a state  of  great  peril.  His  enemies 
breaking  down  the  bridges  and  strongly  guarding  the 
fords  of  the  Severn,  cut  off  his  communications  with  the 
South  and  East  of  England;  and  to  complete  his  dis- 
asters, Edward  surprised  and  defeated  at  Kenilworth 
the  forces  with  which  his  son  was  hastening  to  his  relief. 

With  his  usual  skill  in  the  field,  the  bold  usurper  had 
made  vigorous  efforts  to  extricate  himself  from  his  diffi- 
culties; but  bad  only  just  succeeded  in  effecting  the 
passage  of  the  Severn,  when,  on  arriving  near  Evesham, 
instead  of  the  reinforcements  under  bm  son  which  lie  ex- 
pected to  meet,  Edward,  Gloucester,  end  Mortimer,  with 
their  victorious  army,  appeared  in  sight* 

As  soon  us  the  devoted  usurper  discovered  the  truth,  Rattle  of 
and  observed  the  superior  numbers  and  well-ordered  Evesham, 
array  of  the  Royalists,  he  gave  himself  up  for  lost,  and 
the  exclamation  escaped  him,  " May  the  Lord  have 
mercy  on  our  souls,  for  our  bodies  are  thetre.”  Bnt 
immediately  recovering  his  usual  serenity  and  valour, 
be  betook  himself  to  prayer,  received  the  sacrament, 
and  having  endeavoured  to  animate  bis  followers  by  the 
edifying  spectacle  of  his  pious  confidence,  boldly  led 
them  to  a furious  attack  upon  the  enemy.  But  his 
desperation  and  even  his  admirable  qualities  for  com- 
mand were  overmatched  by  the  great  superiority  of 
numbers,  and  the  skilful  disposition  which  his  young 
rival  was  able  to  oppose  to  his  efforts.  His  army  was 
surrounded  and  totally  defeated,  or  rather  destroyed, 
for  tiie  victorious  Royalists  barbarously  refused  to  give 
any  quarter.  Even  the  old  King,  who  had  been  forced 
into  the  field,  was  unhorsed  and  wounded,  and  would 
probably  have  been  sacrificed  in  the  general  slaughter, 
if  hU  gallant  son,  hearing  his  exclamation  to  an  assail- 
ant, “ Hold  fellow,  1 am  Henry  of  Winchester,”  had 
not  flown  to  his  rescue.  The  cruelty  of  the  Royalists 
allowed  Leicester  himself  a happier  lot,  than  to  survive 
a captive  the  annihilation  of  his  party  and  the  ruin  of  Defeat  &n<2 
his  fatal  ambition.  His  horse  being  killed  under  him,  death  of 
and  finding  mercy  denied,  be  fought  desperately  on  foot,  Be  Muni 
covered  with  wounds,  until  he  fell  lifeless  on  the  body  *0Pt’ 
of  one  of  his  sons  who  had  died  defending  him.t  Such 
was  the  ferocity  of  the  times  and  the  quarrel,  that  his 
corse  was  mangled  and  mutilated  in  a manner  loo  re- 
volting to  be  described  with  decency  : but  if  his  enemies 
thus  glutted  a barbarous  hatred  on  his  remains,  his 
memory  was  long  embalmed  in  the  veneration  of  the 
People.  The  saintly  austerity  of  bis  manners  bad  com- 
manded their  religious  respect,  his  apparent  seal  for  the 
public  rights  had  won  their  affection  ; and  in  their  eyes 
he  died  doubly  a martyr,  in  the  purity  of  his  faith,  and 
in  the  maintenance  of  their  liberties^  The  political 

• Rwhanger,  p.  855.  Malt.  Weft.  p.  390.  394,  395.  Wikes, 
p,  68—70.  Amain  Wooer,  p.218,  219.  CKron.  de  Matin*,  p.  230. 

Kinb&nger,  p.  855,  856.  Matt.  West.  p.  395.  Wika*,  p.  70, 

71.  Annal.  Waver,  p.  219.  CAron.  de  Madras,  p.  231,  232. 

The  relation  of  the  Monk  of  Melrose  it  more  than  usually  commu- 
nicative on  English  affairs  at  thi*  juncture  : probably  owing  to  the 
share  of  hi*  neighbours,  the  Lord*  of  the  Scottish  borders,  in  the 
Civil  War.  Either  the  compiler,  or  mure  probably  tome  transcriber 
of  the  Chronicler,  hat,  however,  fallen  into  a strange  mistake  of  poet- 
dating  by  three  years  the  event*  which  followed  the  King's  capture 
at  Lewes,  placing  the  Battle  of  Evesham  in  a.  u.  1268. 

| Siante  laberet  JStnvil  toot,  v ir  tile  magnificat  Staton  Comet, 
says  JUsnanger,  tbs  coatiuuatur  of  Matthew  Farit,  <jm  non  tUatn 
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master-spirit  of  hi*  Age  an<l  adopted  Country,  the  trium- 
phant asaertor  of  violated  Charter*  against  a worthless 
Monarch  and  his  profligate  favourites,  the  judgment  of 
History  might  have  perpetuated  these  honours  on  the 
name  of  Simon  de  MontAirt : if  the  purity  of  his  motives 
had  responded  to  the  superiority  of  his  genius ; or  if, 
before  success  had  unveiled  the  true  character  of  his 
ambition,  he  had  fallen  in  his  first  just  resistance  to  a 
tyranny,  which  he  only  subverted  and  survived,  himself 
to  usurp. 

With  tin*  fall  of  this  extraordinary  man,  was  imme- 
diately extinguished  the  faction  which  he  had  wielded. 
The  Barons  who  had  still  adhered  to  his  cause  hastened 
in  general  to  offer  their  submission  to  the  Crown  ; and 
the  commonalty,  suddenly  bereaved  of  their  leader  and 
champion  before  the  immatured  experiment  of  represen- 
tative union  had  taught  them  the  secret  of'  popular 
strength,  had  no  alternative  but  a tame  acquiescence  in 
the  reestablishment  of  the  Royal  authority.  The  ex- 
panding talents  of  Prince  Edward  contributed  more 
than  any  other  force  to  restore  and  secure  the  peace  of 
the  Kingdom  ; and  his  energy  and  prudence  were 
equally  conspicuous  in  overpowering  resistance,  and  in 
composing  the  feuds  and  disorders  which  the  Civil  Wars 
had  engendered.  The  most  desperate  of  the  defeated 
faction  who,  under  Simon,  son  of  their  late  chief,  had 
takeu  refuge  in  the  morasses  of  Cambridgeshire,  were 
there  besieged  and  compelled  to  surrender  to  his  arms  ; 
the  garrison  of  Kenilworth  after  an  obstinate  defence 
was  reduced  by  famine  ; bands  of  outlaws  who  ravaged 
the  Counties  of  Berks,  Surrey,  and  Hants,  were  hunted 
down  by  the  Royal  forces;  and  Adam  de  Gurdun,  the 
leader  of  these  insurgents,  a man  of  surpassing  personal 
strength  and  prowess,  was  captured  in  single  combat 
and  generously  pardoned  by  the  intrepid  Prince.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  who  had  been  devoted 
partisans  of  Leicester,  and  since  his  death  had  with  their 
navy  maintained  a piratical  warfare  in  the  Channel,  were 
first  effectually  intimidated  by  the  assault  and  capture  of 
Winchelsea  ; and  a politic  offer  of  a confirmation  of  their 
privileges  by  Edward  then  easily  induced  them  to  return 
to  their  allegiance.  Finally,  a more  dangerous  revolt  of 
the  Londoners,  instigated  by  the  ambition  of  the  turbu- 
lent and  fickle  Earl  of  Gloucester,  was  quelled  by  a 
prompt  appearance  of  a Royal  army  under  the  walls  of 
the  Capital ; and  the  Earl  himself  was  pardoned  by  the 
mediation  of  the  King  of  the  Romans.  Throughout  these 
troubles,  the  triumph  of  the  Royal  cause  was  tempered 
by  its  young  leader  with  remarkable  lenity  and  modera- 

tua  ltd  it  impend, t pro  ovprtuione  panpernm,  cuter  t*  one  jmslitit*  el 
Regni  jure.  p,  855,  Matthew  of  Wectmfoiter,  indeed,  and  Writes 
view  hi.  character  less  favourably  : the  former  plainly  denouncing 
bis  tmaonahle  usurpation,— ym  nbi  el  JUut  tint  dominium  Mint 
Ang/„e  tunrpavil ; (p.  390.)  «nd  the  latter  constantly  describing 
him  by  such  epithet,  a.  cttftidui,  maeMnator , admlm,  (p.  67.)  ffcc., 
and  severely  sUgautiiuip  his  ambition  and  tyranny,  hi.  perfidy  and 
rapacity.  But  the  Manat  tic  Annalist*  of  St  Alban’s,  Waverley, 
and  Melrose  all  strive  to  outvie  each  other  in  panegyric*  on  the 
saintly^ qualities  of  this  Cromwell  of  their  Church.  Officm  divinii 
am  due  I nleretae  ffaudem,  adds  Kishanger,  contlani  fmt  in  xrrbo,  if 
vernt  m *>•//*,  maxims  Jidui  in  orotionibut  rtfigiaaortim,  ettdenai/icii 
tnajnam  temper  impendent  reverent, am.  So  the  Chronicler  of  \V«- 
vei\ey,D')mmut  vero Simon  de  Montt/orti  martyr  turn  pro  patriae  terra; 
el  Regni  reparations  el  Malm  Eceletur,  id  crtdimui,  contvmmavit 
j’/vr  return.  p.  220.  The  Monk  of  Melrose  gov*  yet  a step  further, 
relates  various  miracles  which  were  performed  with  the  amputated 
memljer*  of  the  defunct  Saint  Militant ; and  finishes  hy  an  rial  .> 
rate  parallel  between  his  character  and  that  of  St.  Peter — gravely 
rejoicing  in  the  identity  of  name  by  which  he  can  thus  compare 
Stmvnem  Stmmu  Citron,  AJadrtu,  p.  232—240. 


tion  : the  family  of  Do  Mont  fort,  banished  the  Realm,  Annals  of 
were  almost  the  only  offenders  who  suffered  any  punish-  ^nK^4D‘^ 
ment  more  severe  than  pecuniary  fines  ; onrl,  while  even 
these  penaltie*  were  not  inflicted  without  the  sanction 
of  a Parliament,  no  attempt  was  made  to  violate  the  1192 
privileges  established  by  the  Great  Charter,  or  to  exceed  to 
the  bounds  of  Constitutional  law.*  A D> 

Within  little  more  than  two  years  from  the  battle  of  1272. 
Evesham,  the  peaceable  settlement  of  the  Kingdom  had  Prince  Ed- 
been  so  completely  achieved,  that  Prince  Edward  felt  ward  tnke* 
himself  at  liberty  to  indulge  the  chivalric  bent  of  his  own  Cr0“* 
spirit,  and  the  religious  enthusiasm  which  he  shared  A<  D* 
with  his  times,  by  assuming  the  Cross.  The  adoption  of  ^ 2GS, 
this  resolution  by  so  politic  a Prince,  at  an  epoch  when 
the  National  troubles  had  but  just  been  appeased,  when 
the  Hcenrioos  excitement  produced  by  the  long  struggle 
of  factions  and  the  violence  of  civil  war  could  hardly 
have  subsided,  and  when  the  declining  health  and 
years  of  the  old  King  rendered  him  more  incapable 
than  ever  of  maintaining  his  authority,  has  naturally 
provoked  the  surprise  of  Historians.  But  whether  the 
purpose  of  Edward  was  prompted  solely  by  a thirst  of 
glory  which  overcame  his  prudence  ; whether  feelings 
of  grateful  piety  for  the  recent  recovery  of  the  Royal 
authority  to  his  House  urged  him  to  engage  in  the 
cause  then  deemed,  however  falsely,  most  acceptable  to 
Heaven ; or  whether  his  design  was  wholly  or  in  part 
suggested  by  motives  of  mere  worldly  policy  to  divert 
against  the  Infidds  in  Palestine  the  arms  of  reckless 
partisans  which  might  otherwise  be  employed  in  inter- 
rupting anew  the  peace  of  their  Country ; certain  it  is 
that  the  event  equally  rewarded  his  religious  faith  or 
justified  his  political  sagacity.  No  serious  attempt  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  Kingdom  was  produced  by  his 
eiigummsiit  in  so  distant  an  enterprise  ; and  the  judicious 
arrangements  which  he  provided  for  the  government,  or 
the  awe  which  his  very  name  commanded,  even  in  his 
absence,  for  the  Royal  authority,  secured  unwonted  tran- 
quillity for  the  close  of  a feeble  and  disorderly  reign. 

Having  used  the  precaution  of  compelling  the  Earl  of^'kT^ 
Gloucester,  the  most  dangerous  subject  of  the  Crown,  by  forth*Ra*t* 
oath  to  follow  kim  on  his  expedition,  and  having  si g-  **  J l* 

nalized  his  own  departure  hy  several  popular  acts,  Ed- 
ward  hastened  with  a gallant  train  to  join  the  crusad- 
ing host,  with  which  J^ouis  IX.  of  France  had  already 
sailed  from  the  shores  of  Europe,  t 

Henry  survived  the  departure  of  his  valiant  son  rather  Death  of 
more  than  two  years,  and  at  the  age  of  sixty-four  ended  Henry  III* 
a useless  life  and  a protracted  reign,  nominal  indeed  A.  d. 
rather  than  real,  of  fifty-six  ycars.t  His  death  closes  a 1272. 
long  epoch,  little  attractive  in  its  general  aspect,  but  me- 
morable as  evolving  the  troubled  dawn  of  our  national 
liberties  : the  accession  of  his  Chivalric  son  opens  a new 
era  of  vigour  and  glory.  At  this  point,  therefore,  we 
may  conveniently  pause  in  the  Annals  of  our  own 
Country  to  describe  the  share  of  an  English  Prince  in 
the  Last  Crusade,  and  to  survey  the  close  of  those  mar- 
tial and  religious  enterprises,  of  which  we  have  seen 
the  vicissitudes,  for  two  hundred  years,  so  curiously  in- 
terwoven in  the  otherwise  unconnected  web  of  European 
History.  ^ 


• Rishanger,  p.  856,  857.  (Hi.)  Matt.  Writ.  p.  395.  400. 
Wike*,  n.  71—85.  Ann.  Haver,  p.  219 — 224. 

f Risbanger,  p.  857,  858.  Matt.  West.  p.  400.  Wikes,  p.  Si- 
92.  Anna/.  Haver,  p 225,  226. 

1 Rishanger,  p.  860.  Matt  West.  p.  401.  Wikes,  p.  92—98. 
Anna/.  Haver,  p.  226. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  NOTE  TO  CHAPTER  LXXXI. 

j..  , In  a Noli*  at  p- 25  of  this  Chapter,  name  doubt  has  been  thrown  on  the  accuracy  of  one  of  Dr.  Lingard's  citations  ; and  it  is  but  juat  to  8urt>l«- 

% ^ q - ‘ state  that  the  charge  is  unfounded.  The  Edition  of  Rymer't  Fardera,  published  in  1727,  to  which  Dr.  Lingard  usually  refers,  does  not  nentary 
v—l contain  tho  Document  which  he  has  given;  but  it  is  printed  in  the  subsequent  Edition  of  the  Fader  a,  published  by  the  Record  Note. 
Commission. 


Ttio  Tables  below  illustrate  the  two  brief  Imperial  Dynasties,  the  Latin  or  Constantinople,  the  Greek  or  Nick,  whose  History 
is  related  iu  the  succeeding  Chapter. 


Baldwin,  I.  Emperor  120-1,  died  1206. 


I.  Latin  Emperors  op  Constantinople. 
Baldwin,  Count  of  Flanders,  died  1 195. 

I 


Hisn.iv.  Km  per  or  1206,  J 

died  1216. 


Iolanta,  married  Pet**  d*  Got' rtfnat, 
Emperor  1216,  died  1219. 


Jo  us  db  Baienne,  Titular  King  of  Jerusalem, 
Guardian  or  Baldwin  II.,  Jowl  Emperor 
1231,  died  1237. 


Robert,  Emperor  1219, 
died  1229. 


Baldwin  II.  Emperor  1226, 
dethroned  tv  Michael 
Palsrologus,  <261. 


II.  Greek  Emperors  op  Nice. 

TitKouonK  Lascaxis,  married  Anna  Comnena,  daughter  of  tho  Emperor  Alexia  Angelua  III. 
Emperor  1296,  died  1222. 

Irene  Late  am,  married  Joun  Due  as  Vataces,  Emperor  1222,  died  1255. 

Thkodohk  Ducas  Lascaris,  Emperor  1255,  died  1259. 

John  Lascajus,  Emperor  1259,  dethroned  and  blinded  by  his  Guardian,  Michael  l'alsologus,  1260, 
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CHAPTER  LXXX1I. 

THE  ANNALS  OF  THE  EAST:  INCLUDING  THE  LAST  FOUR  CRUSADES; 

PROM  A.  D.  1204  TO  A.  D.  1291. 


History.  Wl  have  seen  that,  from  the  first  hour  of  its  establish- 
y ^ ment,  the  Latin  Empire  of  the  East  was  fore- 
From  doomed  to  a hopeless  condition  of  weakness  and  decay. 
a.  d.  The  appropriation  of  three-eighths  of  the  conquered 
1204.  Provinces  to  the  Venetian  Republic;  the  division  of 
to  an  equal  portion  among  Feudal  Chieftains,  who  ac- 
A.  D knowledge*!  only  a nominal  supremacy  in  the  Imperial 
1291.  possessorof  the  remaining  fourth ; the  escape  of  the  bravest 

Weakness  (^e  Greeks  into  Epirus  and  Asia;  and  the  common 
Km-  an<1  decP  detestation,  with  which  the  whole  race  of  their 
rimtoftbe*  subjugated  Countrymen  regarded  the  government  of 
East.  the  Western  Barbarians  and  the  supremacy  of  a here- 
tical Church  ; all  conspired  to  promote  the  rapid  disso- 
lution of  that  splendid  but  unreal  fabric  of  conquest, 
which  a few  thousand  adventurers  had  suddenly  founded 
amidst  the  ruins  of  the  Byzantine  throne.  The  mutual 
jealousies  and  dissensions  of  the  conquerors  would  alone 
have  been  fatal  to  the  stability  of  their  dominion  ; and 
the  contempt  in  which  they  held  the  pusillanimous 
character  of  the  Greeks  blinded  them  to  the  imprudence 
of  outraging  the  national  feelings  of  an  acute  and 
subtle  People,  who  eagerly  watched  every  symptom  of 
their  weakness  and  disunion,  and  silently  awaited  the 
season  of  reaction  and  revenge.  So  insensible  were  the 
Latins  to  the  insecurity  and  danger  of  their  position 
that,  only  a few  months  after  the  conquest  of  Constan- 
tinople, as  if  no  better  occupation  could  be  found 
against  the  common  enemy,  their  two  principal  poten- 
tates, the  Emperor  Baldwin  and  Boniface  of  Mont- 
ferrat,  the  new  King  of  Macedonia,  engaged  in  an  open 
CivH  war,  which  was  terminated  with  difficulty  by  the 
intervention  of  the  Doge  of  Venice,  and  of  the  sovereign 
Peers  of  the  dismembered  Empire.* 

This  quarrel  was  scarcely  composed,  when  the  titular 
Baldwin  I.  reign  of  Baldwin  was  suddenly  disturbed  by  a more 
a.  d.  formidable  opponent,  whose  hostility  was  provoked  by 
1204.  the  Latin  pride,  and  assisted  by  Greek  disaffection. 
This  was  Calo  Johannes,  or  Joannice,  King  of  Bulgaria, 
the  ancient  enemy  of  the  Greek  Empire, who,  on  its  sub- 
version, had  welcomed  the  Latins  as  natural  allies,  and 
invited  their  friendship  by  a congratulatory  embassy.  But 
Buldwin,  who  pretended  to  have  succeeded  to  all  the 
rights  of  the  deposed  Dynasty,  repulsed  the  Bulgarian 
envoys  with  disdain  ; treated  their  master  as  a revolted 

* Qeoffroy  do  ViUehardouin,  Hitloirt  la  Pnte  He  Gwu/<wt- 

littoplr,  Ed.  Du  Cange,  fol.  Paris,  1657.  Paragraphs  No.  cxl— cl*. 
Du  Cange,  Hniotrt  de  Cv**lanti/toplt  tout  let  Ettt perevn  Fran? m, 
(mi  co  item  low,)  kb.  L 


rebel  against  the  Byzantine  throne  ; and  instead  of  ac-  Annals  of 
ceptiug  his  alliance, demanded  his  allegiance.  Joannico  the  Hast, 
smothered  this  insult  only  until  his  emissaries  had  pre- 
pared  the  Greek  Provincials  of  Thrace  to  become  the  Prom 
ready  instruments  of  his  vengeance.  An  extensive  con-  A ■ n- 
spiracy  was  quickly  and  secretly  organized  ; and  the  1204. 
signal  for  its  explosion  was  the  departure  from  Constan-  t0 
tinople  of  Henry,  the  brother  of  Baldwin,  with  the  flower 
of  the  Latin  Chivalry,  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  the 
Asiatic  Provinces.  Throughout  Thrace,  the  Greek  po-  VoH,  ftn«j 
pulation  rose  simultaneously  and  suddenly  against  their  Bulgarian 
oppressors ; the  Latins  in  the  open  country,  unarmed  Wat. 
and  surprised,  were  everywhere  mercilessly  slaughtered ; *•  D- 

the  feeble  garrisons  of  the  towns,  for  the  most  part,  were  1205 
either  overpowered  by  the  first  shock  of  the  revolt  and 
massacred,  or  escaped  in  dismay  by  a gathering  retreat 
upon  the  Capital;  and  the  loss  of  Adrianople,  the 
second  city  of  the  Empire,  where  the  Venetians  had 
established  their  chief  post,  and  whence  their  forces 
were  driven  in  disorder  by  the  insurgent  populace,  com- 
pleted the  sum  of  disaster.  To  aggravate  its  effects, 

Joannice  himself,  at  the  head  of  his  Bulgarians  and  of 
a yet  more  fierce  and  savage  horde  of  Comans, t or 
Turcoman  auxiliaries,  poured  into  Thrace,  and  dis- 
covered to  the  Latins  the  extent  of  the  combination 
against  them. 

At  this  perilous  juncture,  Baldwin  and  his  gallant  Campaign 
compeers,  who  had  rallied  the  broken  remains  of  their  of  the 
Chivalry  round  the  Capital,  evinced  the  same  high  and  Lsti— . 
dauntless  spirit,  and  the  same  untempered  disdain  of  all 
prudential  considerations,  which  had  already  achieved 
and  endangered  the  possession  of  an  Empire.  Instead 
of  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Henry  of  Flanders  and  his 
more  numerous  hands,  who  had  been  recalled  from  the 
Asiatic  war  on  the  first  alarm,  the  Emperor  resolved  to 

f la  the  Memoir*  of  Joinvitle  (Johnet’s  Translation,  p.  20-1.)  is  a 
curious  passage  illustrative  of  • custom  (if  this  wild  horde  of  the 
Comsns.  Louis  IX.  of  France  was  joined  in  Palestine  by  **  a most 
noble  Knight”  of  Constantinople,  who  informed  the  King  that, 
when  the  Comans  had  once  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Latins, 
their  Chief  had  insisted  on  the  contracting  parlies  " being  blooded, 
and  drinking  alternately  of  each  other's  blood  in  sign  of  brother- 
hood.” Juinvillc  adds  that,  when  this  Bvxantiae  Knight  and  his 
companions  took  service  with  the  French,  they  required  the  liks 
pledge  of  himself  and  his  Countrymen ; “ and  our  blood  being 
raised  with  wine,  was  drunk  by  each  party  as  constituting  us  all 
brothers  of  the  same  blood.’*  lire  mention  of  this  barbarous  rite, 
thus  borrowed  by  the  Latins  from  the  Pagan  Goman*,  furnishes 
the  indefatigable  Du  Cauge  with  an  occasion  to  discuss  the  whole 
subject  of  brotherly  adoptions  ia  arms.  Din.  ui. 
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take  the  field  at  the  head  of  his  scanty  array,  and  to 
advance  for  the  immediate  recovery  of  Adrianople  from 
the  insurgents.  The  march  was  accomplished,  and  that 
city  had  already  been  invested,  when  the  Latin  Chivalry 
was  enveloped  in  a plain  by  a cloud  of  Bulgarian  and 
Turcoman  horse,  who,  according  to  their  usual  mode  of 
combat,  fled  before  every  charge  ; lured  their  enemies 
into  n precipitate  and  disorderly  pursuit;  and  when  the 
heavily  armed  French  cavaliers  hud  utterly  exhausted 
their  own  strength  and  that  of  their  steeds,  turned  sud- 
denly upon  them,  surrounded,  and  cut  them  to  pieces. 
The  Count  of  Blois,  whose  rash  contempt  of  a salutary 
caution,  had  involved  the  Latin  army  in  their  destruc- 
tion, paid  the  penally  of  his  presumption  and  was  slain 
on  the  spot ; the  Emperor  Baldwin,  whose  impetuosity 
had  been  carried  away  by  the  example,  fell  alive  into 
the  hands  of  a cruel  enemy;  and  the  remnant  of  the 
Latin  host  was  saved  from  destruction  only  by  the 
presence  of  mind,  the  skill,  and  the  patient  courage  of 
the  aged  Doge  of  Venice  and  of  the  Marshal  Viliohar- 
douin,  the  Historian  of  the  War.* 

While  the  venerable  Dandolo  assumed  the  general 
direction  of  a retreat,  his  noble  compeer  rallied  a rear 
guard,  and  at  its  head  firmly  sustained  the  furious 
assaults  of  the  pursuers ; and  in  such  order  was  safely 
accomplished  au  arduous  march  of  three  days,  from  the 
walls  of  Adrianople  to  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont. 
There,  the  exhausted  forces  of  the  Latins  were  met  by 
the  troops  under  Henry  of  Flanders,  who  had  landed 
from  the  Asiatic  coast;  whose  junction  restored  the 
balance  of  strength  ; and  whose  arrival,  if  it  had  been 
awaited  before  the  late  expedition,  might  have  averted 
its  disastrous  issue.  In  the  first  ignorance  of  the  Latins 
of  the  (ate  of  their  captive  Emperor,  the  Regency  of 
his  dominions  was  intrusted  to  his  brother  Henry : but, 
aAcr  the  lapse  of  a year,  the  King  of  Bulgaria,  who 
had  formerly  obtained  the  Papal  friendship  and  patron- 
age by  professing  his  conversion  to  the  Latin  Church, 
replied  to  the  solicitations  of  Innocent  III.  for  the 
release  of  Baldwin,  that  his  Imperial  prisoner  had  ex- 
pired in  his  dungeon.  The  manner  of  his  death  was 
never  ascertained  : but  the  fact  (although  twenty  years 
later  it  was  strongly  brought  into  doubt  as  we  have  else- 
where related)  was  firmly  believed  by  his  Eastern  sub- 
jects ; ami  after  an  affectionate  delay,  until  all  hope  of 
his  existence  had  been  lost,  his  brother  Henry  consented 
to  assume  the  Imperial  title. t 

In  the  brief  and  calamitous  Annals  of  the  Latin  Em- 
pire of  the  East,  the  reign  of  the  virtuous  and  prudent 
Henry  presents  the  sole  interval  of  comparative  pros- 
perity. By  the  death  of  his  original  compeers  in  the 
Fourth  Crusade,  he  was  gradually  left  to  sustain  with 
his  single  energy  the  arduous  duties  of  defending  the 
Latin  States  against  the  hostility,  both  of  the  Bulgarians 
in  Europe,  and  of  the  Greek  refugees  of  Asia.  The 
King  of  Macedonia,  after  a zealous  and  gallant  coope- 


• Villehardouin,No  dxv — cxciii.  Niceto  Aeomiaati  Choniat*, 
Hitiarim  (»  Script.  JJgzoni.)  p.  383 — 416.  Da  Cange,  Hut. 
Constant,  lib.  L ad fincm. 

t ViUahmntouia,  Nicetao,  Du  Cange,  tif>i  tvprn,  ad  fin  Gctta 
Jnnvnrntu  I/I.  (in  Murat ori.  Script.  Her.  Ital.  till  ill)  c.  109.  For 
the  Bubsequent  tale  of  the  fictitiaaionr  real  Baldwin  see  ch.  lxvvi. 
of  our  Histone*/  Om'iiM,  p.  701,702.  The  balance  of  evidence 
ia  certainly  on  the  whole  against  the  identity  of  the  claimant,  who 
appeared  in  Flanders,  with  the  captive  Emparor : but  his  story  was 
not  improbable ; and  scarcely  justifies  the  confidence  with  which 
Gibbon  (ch.  Ixi-  notes  29,  36.)  hu  pronounced  it  an  imposture, 
chiefly,  perhaps,  fur  the  purpose  of  ridiculing  the  '*  fables  which 
were  believed  by  the  Mocks  of  St  Alban's.” 


ration  against  the  common  enemy,  which  was  cemented  Annals  of 
by  a family  alliance  with  the  Emperor,  was  slain  in  an  9*  East, 
unfortunate  skirmish  by  the  Bulgarian  truops;  the  v"- 
vulinnl  Marshal  and  faithful  Historian,  Gcoffroy  of  Ville-  From 
hardouin  did  not  long  survive  him  ; and  the  decease  of  **  D' 
both  had  been  preceded  by  that  of  the  brave  old  Doge.  >*04. 
But,  though  deprived  of  these  pillars  of  the  Latin  glory  A °r 
and  fortune,  Henry,  by  his  courage  nnd  wisdom,  nobly  1-291 
upheld  a. id  repaired  the  shattered  edifice  of  dominion.  h„ 

By  rescinding  the  impolitic  exclusion  of  his  Greek  sub-  ous  reign, 
jects  from  the  public  service,  he  conciliated  their  affec- 
tions; and  his  judicious  measures  were  assisted  by  the 
treacherous  cruelty  and  tyranny,  with  which  the  Bulga- 
rian King  repaid  the  Byzantine  Provincials  for  their 
seasonable  revolt  and  alliance.  That  Barbarian  had 
already  commenced  a project  for  the  depopulation  of 
Thrace,  and  for  the  forcible  withdrawal  of  the  inhabitants 
beyond  the  Danube,  when  his  measures  were  arrested 
by  the  approach  of  Henry : who,  moved  by  the  entrea- 
ties of  the  Greeks,  hastened  to  the  deliverance  of  the 
repentant  rebels  at  the  head  of  only  a few  hundred 
Kuights  and  their  attendants.  The  inhabitants,  on  his 
approach,  welcomed  him  with  open  arms;  Bulgarian 
hosts  of  immense  numerical  superiority  were  repeatedly 
defeated  by  the  skill  of  Hear}'  and  the  well-directed 
valour  of  the  Latra  Chivalry  ; and  Joannice  was  igno- 
miniously  expelled  from  the  Thracian  Provinces.  The 
murder  of  the  Bulgarian  tyrant  by  his  own  subjects 
shortly  aAerwards  relieved  the  Lntin  Empire  from  his 
hostility;  and  his  successor  gladly  accepted  an  honour- 
able Peace  from  his  conqueror.  The  moderation  of 
llenry  induced  him  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  con- 
cluding with  the  Greek  Sovereigns  of  Nice  and  Epirus 
similar  pacifications ; which  defined  the  limits  of  their  *im1  («, 
respective  States,  and  enabled  him  to  close  in  tranquil  early  death 
glory  a reign  of  ten  years,  which  was  too  short  for  the  a.  d. 
happiness  of  his  subjects.*  1216. 

The  mention  of  the  Greek  Empire  of  Nice  may  The  Greek 
momentarily  divert  our  attention  to  the  Asiatic  shores  Bioreniri 
of  the  Bosphorus.  When  Theodore  Lascaris  withdrew  yheodk^ 

from  servitude  at  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  to  sus-  ^>t1 

tain  the  cause  of  personal  and  national  freedom  in  the  A. 
fastnesses  of  Bilhynia,  his  authority  was  acknowledged  ]20>L 
by  only  three  cities  and  two  thousand  armed  followers  : 
but  his  service  was  soon  embraced  by  all  his  fugitive 
Countrymen  from  the  Capital,  who  shared  his  disdain  of 
a foreign  yoke ; and  his  martial  efforts  were  favoured  by 
the  calamities  of  the  Bulgarian  war,  which  compelled 
the  Latins  to  withdraw  their  forces  from  the  prosecutiou 
of  their  Asiatic  conquests.  On  the  two-fold  claim  of 
his  own  merit,  and  of  his  union  with  the  daughter  of 
Alexius  Angel  us,  the  right  of  Lascaris  to  the  Imperial 
dignity  was  universally  acknowledged  by  his  adherents ; 
and  establishing  the  seat  of  his  government  at  Nice,  he 
made  (hat  city  the  Capital  of  a State,  which  he  quickly 
extended  by  his  arms  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  Mean- 
der. His  reign,  of  eighteen 'years,  was  terminated  by 
death  in  the  meridian  of  his  age:  but  his  place  was 
filled  by  a noble  Greek  of  congenial  virtue,  John  Ducas  and  John 
Vataccn,  who  had  married  his  daughter,  and  succeeded  Due**  Vo- 
te his  throne ; and  whose  glorious  career  of  thirty-three 
years  was  not  more  distinguished  by  his  success  in 
arms,  than  by  the  virtues  of  his  domestic  administration.!  »***• 


• Villehardouin,  No.  aedii.  ad  fin.  Gnta  Innocent,  lit.  c.  106, 
107.  Dn  Cange.  Hut.  Constant,  lib.  ii.  c.  1—22. 

f Gibbon,  ch.  Ixii.  whom,  for  the  Annolj  of  the  Greek  Empire  of 
Nice,  we  shall  be  contented  to  abridge. 
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HitJorr.  While  the  native  dominion  of  the  Greeks  was  re- 
wing  under  these  two  heroes,  the  Latin  Empire  had 
Ffotn  become  a prey,  after  the  death  of  Henry,  to  all  the  dia- 
1204  or^eTS  * feeble  government.  By  the  decease  of  the 

to  ‘ last  of  the  two  Flemish  Princes  who  had  worn  the 
k D>  Crown  of  Constantinople,  the  male  line  of  their  House 
1291.  was  e*rinct : the  daughter  of  Baldwin  had  succeeded  to 
Peter  de  the  possession  of  his  European  State  ; Henry  bad  left 

Courtenay,  no  issue ; and  the  Feudatories  of  the  Byzantine  State 
Lstm  Km-  offered  his  throne  to  Peter  de  Courtenay,  a French 
of  the  Baron  who  had  married  his  sister,  and  whose  regal 
A D pedigree  has  been  illustrated  by  a great  Historian.  Peter 
l2.7‘  accepted  the  tempting  but  fatal  honour;  incautiously 
traversed  the  dangerous  passes  of  Greece  with  a train  of 
French  Knights  ; and  being  entrapped  into  a perfidious 
Hi*  capti*  truce  with  the  despot  of  Epirus, — the  second  of  a race 
rity  and  0f  Com neti i an  Princes  who,  as  already  noticed,  had 

death,  establislied  an  obscure  independence  on  the  ruins  of 

1*010*  *1*  Greek  Empire, — was  thrown  into  a dungeon  hi 

which  be  ended  his  life.  Meanwhile  the  wife  of  Cour- 
tenay, Iolanta,  the  new  Latin  Empress  of  the  East, 
had  reached  Constantinople  by  sea;  and  during  the 
short  residue  of  her  life,  the  government  was  admi- 
nistered in  her  name  as  Regent  for  her  captive  or  de- 
ceased lord.* 


On  her  death,  and  the  refusal  of  her  eldest  son  to 
abandon  his  French  Fief,  Robert,  his  next  brother, 
was  summoned  to  ascend  the  Eastern  throne;  and  his 
arrival  at  Constantinople  was  followed  by  his  Corona- 
tion. The  Chivalrous  qualities  of  the  House  of  Courte- 
nay, which  had  been  signalized  in  Europe  and  in 
Palestine,  were  ill  sustained  by  Robert.  He  proved 
himself  at  once  pusillanimous,  indolent,  and  licentious ; 
and  during  his  reign  of  seven  years,  the  Latin  Empire, 
shaken  on  either  side  by  the  rude  assaults  of  the  Greeks 
of  Nice  and  Epirus,  rocked  to  its  foundations.  So 
corrupt  was  the  spirit  of  the  French  adventurers  who 
sought  employment  in  the  East,  that  the  Greek  Em- 
peror Vat  aces  found  no  difficulty  in  enlisting  whole 
bodies  of  them  into  his  service  against  their  Countrymen. 
Prcgrewof  With  such  aid,  his  arms  were  every  where  successful  ; 
the  Greek  the  fleets  which  he  equipped  commanded  the  seas  and 
arnuu  reduced  several  of  the  Islands  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  ; and  in  a disastrous  attempt  to  check  his  victo- 
rious career,  most  of  the  hardy  veterans  of  the  Fourth 
Crusade,  who  had  survived  the  storms  of  the  Bulgarian 
sttd  Grecian  wars,  were  numbered  with  the  slain.  A 
disgraceful  feud  in  the  Byzantine  Palace  finally  drove 
Robert  from  a throne  which  he  wanted  courage  to  de- 
fend against  either  foreign  or  domestic  enemies.  To 
revenge  his  seduction  of  the  affianced  bride  of  a Bur- 
gundian gentleman,  the  infuriated  lover  burst  with  a 
band  of  his  friends  into  the  Imperial  retreat ; barbarously 
mutilated  the  beauty  of  his  frail  mistress  ; cast  the 
mother,  who  had  pandered  to  her  falsehood,  into  the 
Hellespont ; and  openly  braved  the  power  of  her  para- 
mour, When  Robert  demanded  the  assistance  of  his 
Barons  to  punish  this  unpardonable  outrage  upon  the 
laws  of  humanity  and  the  majesty  of  the  purple,  they 
justified  the  act,  and  made  common  cause  with  the 
criminal ; and  the  craven  Prince,  too  impotent  to  enforce 
Death  of  retribution  for  the  cruel  offence  and  affront  which  he 
Robert.  had  provoked,  abandoned  bis  throne  and  appealed  to 

a.  n.  the  judgment  of  the  Papal  Court.  But  the  Pope  was 
1228.  unwilling  to  commit  his  authority  to  the  hazard  of  so 
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As  Robert  died  without  issue,  the  succession  to  his 
Crown  devolved  upon  his  younger  brother  Baldwin  II.,  A Q 
who  was  bora  at  Constantinople  shortly  after  the  arrival  ^04 
of  rite  Empress  Iolanta  and  the  capture  of  her  husband,  to 
aud  who  was  still  a minor.  But,  as  the  necessities  of  A.  D 
the  Stale  demanded  a defender  of  maturer  yean,  the  1291. 
Baronh  of  the  Empire  offered  a share  of  the  Imperial  John  d«* 
dignity  to  a valiant  Nobleman  of  Champagne,  John  de  Britan* sad 
Bricnne:  who  had  already,  as  we  shall  hereafter  ob-  ®*J*J*^L 
serve,  been  raised  by  his  merit  to 
Jerusalem,  and  had  resigned  that  v 
the  band  of  his  eldest  daughter,  to  Frederic  II.  Eon-  paras  of 
peror  of  the  West  Although  this  Heg&l  adventurer  *bc  Kart 
was  already  far  advanced  ia  life,  he  accepted  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Byzantine  Barons,  (hat  he  shuuld  ascend 
the  Imperial  throne  of  Constantinople,  upon  condition 
of  marrying  his  second  daughter  In  his  voting  colleague 
and  destined  successor,  Baldwin  II.  During  nine  years, 
the  aged  hero  nobly  sustained  the  arduous  duties  of  his  “^Plcnt* 
station  against  the  increasing  resources  and  energies  of 
the  Empire  of  Nice  : but  Vataces  had  now  permanently 
reestablished  the  Greek  standard  in  Europe,  aud  hud 
recovered  the  greater  portion  of  the  ancient  possessions 
of  his  Nation  in  Thrace;  the  Latin  territories  were  gra- 
dually circumscribed  within  the  environs  of  the  Capital ; 
the  alliance  of  the  Greek  Emperor  with  the  King  of 
Bulgaria  threatened  total  ruin  to  the  falling  State ; and  of 
the  last  exploit  of  John  d«  Bririme  was  toe  repulse  of  th*  funner, 
their  combined  army  aud  navy  of  one  hundred  thousand  a.  d. 
men  and  three  hundred  galleys  from  tlic  walls  of  Con-  1237. 
stand  nople.f 

The  strength  of  the  Capital  and  the  prowess  of  Joint  f^thwod 

de  Bricnne  had  deferred  for  twenty-four  years  the  total 
extinction  of  the  Latin  Empire  : but  the  sceptre  of  all  dominion 
its  territories  was  already  held  by  the  Greek  conqueror,  under  Vs* 
During  his  active  end  glorious  career,  Vataces  had tiee*- 
compelled  the  Comnenian  Sovereign  of  Epirus  to  re- 
sign the  Imperial  title;  arid  reuniting  Western  Greece 
to  the  Eastern  Provinces,  he  had  consolidated  his  do- 
minion over  the  whale  expanse  of  Country,  from  the 
Euxine  to  the  Adriatic,  and  from  the  Danube  to  the 
Mediterranean.  In  a brief  reign  of  only  four  years,  his  Brief  reign 
SOU  and  successor,  Theodore  Lascar  in  II.,  carried  his  ofTheodoro 
victorious  arras  into  the  recesses  of  Bulgaria,  and  re-  Lascari*  11. 
duced  that  wild  Kingdom  within  Ha  natural  limits,  and  a.  d. 
into  its  ancient  submission  to  the  Eastern  Empire.  The  1255. 
infancy  of  his  son  John  made  way  for  the  rise  of  another  Accession 
hero  of  noble  Greek  family,  Michael  Palaeologus.  On  of  hi*  infest 
the  death  of  the  second  Theodore  Lascari*,  the  guar-  son  John, 
dianship  of  the  infant  Emperor  was  wrested  by  a con-  a.  d. 
spiracy  from  the  hands  of  an  unpopular  Favourite  of  the  1259. 
last  reign,  and  obtained  by  Pnlcologua:  whose  martial 
reputation  and  poet  of  Constable  of  the  French  merce- 
naries gave  him  the  command,  and  had  secured  him  the 
affections,  of  the  Imperial  troop*.  The  new  Regent  u«u ration 
soon  aspired  to  a higher  dignity,  to  which  his  preten-  of  Michael 
sions  were  founded  not  only  on  his  personal  merit,  but  Palwologux, 
on  the  superior  right  of  hereditary  descent  over  the 
Teigning  Dvnasty : since  his  mother  was  a daughter  of 
the  last  Alexius,  and  ait  elder  sister  of  the  Princess, 
whom  Theodore  La  scar  is  had  espoused.  In  the  usual 
progress  of  such  usurpation  as  the  Eastern  Empire  had 


• Du  Cange,  Hit*.  Cow t amt  lib.  tit.  c.  1—12. 
t Unity  I'll.  ui.  c.  13.  ad  ft*. 
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HUtory.  often  witnessed,  Palaologus  was  first  declared  the  guar- 
dian,  next  the  colleague,  of  his  young  Sovereign  ; and 
From  finally  he  was  crowned  as  sole  Emperor,  and  John 
A.  d.  Lascaris  was  condemned  to  ^ii  empty  title  of  honour 
1204.  and  a harmless  obscurity.  The  personal  claims  and 
to  the  public  services  of  Pal«K>logus  might  extenuate  his 
A*  D*  conduct  in  thus  seizing  the  sceptre:  but  the  guilt  of  his 
1291.  usurpation  was  subsequently  deepened  by  an  act  of  un- 
crowned pardonable  cruelty  towards  his  unfortunate  pupil ; and 
Kmjwjw of  in  order  that  Lascaris  might  be  for  ever  incapacitated 
the  £ait.  from  reigning,  he  was  deprived  of  his  eyesight  by  cotn- 
a.  n.  maiul  of  his  jealous  oppressor.* 

1260.  It  was  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  the  vigorous 
Baldwin  II.  usurper,  that  the  success  of  a desultory  and  almost  an 
«Je  Laiin  accjdental  enterprise  terminated  the  feeble  existence  of 
77*  the  Latin  Empire  of  the  East.  Since  the  death  of 
1237  J°t|n  ^e  Brieiinc,  his  son-in-law  and  colleague  Bald- 
win II.,  upon  whom  the  sole  sovereignty  devolved, 
had  proved  himself  utterly  incapable  of  defending  his 
throne ; and  had  spent  a lesser  portion  of  his  nominal 
His  long  reign  of  twenty-five  years  in  the  Eastern  Capital,  than 
•ad  igaolk  jn  traversing  Western  Europe  with  vain  supplications 
,V,S“»  for  pecuniary  and  military  aid,  and  in  exposing  to  public 
scorn  his  necessities  and  his  weakness.!  As  the  cata- 
strophe of  his  inglorious  fortunes  approached,  he  slum- 
bered in  his  Palace  ; neither  conscious  of  the  imminence 
of  his  danger,  nor  prepared  for  one  generous  effort  of 
despair.  The  repulse  of  an  attack  by  Palcologus  in 
person  upon  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople,  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  might  indeed  have  awakened  him  to  the 
designs  of  that  active  and  ambitious  enemy.  But  such 
was  the  blind  security  of  his  government,  that  the 
squadron  of  galleys  which  the  Venetians  maintained  in 
their  Byzantine  colony  was  suffered  to  carry  away  the 
flower  of  the  French  Chivalry  on  a rash  maritime  ex- 
pedition into  the  Euxine,  at  the  very  juncture  when  a 
body  of  the  Greek  troops  was  hovering  about  the  gates 
of  the  Capital.  The  commander  of  this  hostile  force 
was  Alexius  Strategopulus,  the  favourite  lieutenant  of 
the  Emperor  Michael,  upon  whom  that  Prince  had 
bestowed  the  title  of  Cesar,  and  who  now  amply  justi- 
fied the  confidence  of  his  Sovereign.  By  his  know- 
ledge of  the  weakness  of  the  Latin  garrison,  and  of  the 
disposition  of  the  inhabitants,  he  was  encouraged  to 
attempt  the  surprise  of  Constantinople.  He  was  assisted 
by  the  concert  or  the  favour  of  the  native  Greek  popu- 
lation ; by  the  hatred  which  the  Genoese  settlers  bore 
Recovery  of  to  their  Venetian  rivals;  by  the  cowardice  of  Baldwin; 
Constant!-  and  by  the  general  terror  of  the  Latins.  His  troops  were 
n«>ple  by  the  S€Crctly  admitted  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  before  their 
*7  ^ presence  was  discovered  ; at  the  first  alarm  Baldwin, 

1261  escaP*n?  from  his  Palace,  sought  safety  on  board  the 

Extinction  returning  squadron  from  the  Euxine,  which  arrived  only  in 
ovthb  time  to  protect  his  flight  to  Italy  ; and  the  Greeks  of  Coo- 
La  tin  Ex  stantinople  joyfully  hailed  the  deliverance  of  their  Capital 
rtRKovTHK  from  a subjection  of  fifty-seven  years  to  the  Latin  yoke  ! 
Eait  J 

• Gibbon,  «pr«,  ch.  Ixii. 

f Hi*  two  mendicant  vieits  to  England  are  noticed  by  the  Monk 
of  St.  Alban’*,  p.  396,  637.  In  the  tint,  he  wa*  lint  repelled 
with  insult  for  presuming  to  land  without  jernmiion,  and  after- 
ward*,  on  explanation,  received  and  diumued  by  Ilenry  III.  with 
a charitable  collection  or  some  wren  hundred  marc*.  In  the 
second  he  i*  contemptuously  numbered  by  our  unruiutly  Monk  a« 
jisaprr,  profugus,  imgtarius,  Ac.  among  the  herd  of  princely  tap 
gar*  who  were  attracted  to  England,  by  the  weak  partiality  of 
Henry  III.  for  foreigners,  to  prey  upon  hi*  liberality:  eacwi, 
esmrtenfn,  art  rryio  patutu  ridtbtn  tnftian/rt. 

1 Du  Cange,  Hut.  Con* tart.  lib.  ir.r.  ad  c.  33. 


The  Emperor  Michael  Pabeologus  hastened  to  make  Annals  of 
his  triumphant  entry  into  the  ancient  and  recovered  seat  lh*  KiU** 
of  the  Empire  of  his  Nation;  and  the  remainder  of  his 
reign  was  laboriously  occupied  in  securing  his  dominion  toin 
against  the  vengeance  or  ambition  of  the  Laliu  Powers,  ion/ 
From  his  fugitive  rival  Baldwin,  in  person,  he  had,  in-  fo  * 
deed,  little  to  dread  ; and  that  craven  Prince  closed  his  A D 
worthless  life  in  an  indigent  exile.  But  his  empty  ofTers  1291' 
had  meanwhile  seduced  the  cupidity  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  Rtignof 
King  of  the  Sicilies,  to  bestow  a daughter  upon  his  son  Michael  P*. 
Philip  as  the  heir  to  the  titular  diadem  of  the  East,  IwuIok0*. 
and  to  undertake  the  rcconquesL  and  partition  of  the 
Greek  Empire.  The  mingled  prudence  and  good  for-  " 

tune  of  Palreologus  defeated  this  design.  His  measures 
to  conciliate  the  Papacy  by  an  acknowledgment  of  its 
spiritual  supremacy,  and  a union  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Churches,  belong  to  Ecclesiastical  History  :*  his 
success  in  averting  a formidable  invasion  of  his  do- 
minions by  the  French  Chivalry  under  Charles  of 
Anjou,  through  (he  subsidies  with  which  he  supported 
the  revolt  of  Sicily  against  that  Prince,  has  been  already 
narrated  in  the  Italian  Annals.f  The  domestic  reign 
of  Paleologus  was  disturbed  by  a cruel  persecution  of 
his  reluctant  subjects  to  enforce  their  submission  to  the 
Papal  authority ; which,  as  his  own  insincerity  in  that 
cause  was  notorious,  rendered  his  hypocritical  policy 
the  more  atrocious.  On  his  death,  afier  a memorable  flncca— ion 
reign  of  twenty-three  years,  of  which  the  last  nine  had  of  Androoi- 
heen  shared  by  his  son  Andronicus,  the  dissolution  ofeyathe 
the  hollow  union  of  the  Two  Churches  was  indignantly 
demanded  by  tire  unanimous  voice  of  the  Greek  Clergy  * ' ® 
and  People,  and  proclaimed  by  the  willing  or  constrained 
assent  of  the  surviving  Emperor.  Of  that  Prince,  ihe  Rmw|B 
lung  and  inglorious  reign,  succeeding  to  u period  of  Drci.inkof 
comparative  vigour,  may  he  said  to  open  a new  period  tux  Grbkk 
of  decliuc  in  the  Byzantine  Annals,  which  will  hereafter  K*,r,WE- 
lead  us  to  survey  the  last  agony  and  full  of  the  Greek 
Empire.^ 

Meanwhile,  having  pursued  to  its  catastrophe  that  Skqcel  or 
great  and  singular  Episode  in  Ihe  History  of  the  Cru-  *«*  Hi*- 
sades  which  was  produced  by  the  diversion  of  the  Latin  T0RT  °* 
arms  to  the  siege  of  Constantinople  : we  may  here  with  Rt* 
propriety  resume  our  general  narrative  of  ihe  Progress 
of  those  Christian  eflbrts  for  the  recovery  of  ihe  Holy 
Sepulchre,  which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  Conquest 
of  the  Byzantine  Empire.  While  the  cupidity  and  am-  state  of  Pa- 
bition  of  the  leaders  of  the  Fourth  Crusade  seduced  lettiuedu- 
thetn  to  employ  in  that  enterprise  the  forces  which  Pope  ring  the 
Innocent  III.  had  designed  for  the  relief  of  Palestine, 
the  state  of  the  Mohammedan  Empire  justified  his  ^ ^ d" 
reproach,  that  their  disobedience  bad  ruined  the  fairest  1504 
occasion  of  reestablishing  the  Christian  fortunes  in 
that  Country.  By  continued  dissensions  among  the 
Princes  of  the  House  of  Saladin  and  the  Emirs  who 
struggled  for  independence,  the  Musulman  power  iu  Syria 
was  reduced  to  its  lowest  ebb ; and  a dreadful  famine 
and  consequent  pestilence  in  Egypt  would  effectually 
have  paralyzed  all  opposition  from  that  dangerous 
quarter  to  the  success  of  the  Crusading  arms.  The 
hopes  excited  for  the  Christian  cause  by  the  division 
aud  weakness  of  its  enemies,  were  completely  lost  in 
the  diversion  of  the  Fourth  Crusade  against  the  Eastern 
Empire ; and  a truce  for  six  years  with  Saphadin  was 

* Vi ilo  ch.  Ixxrti.  of  our  Historical  Division. 

f Mem,  ch.  Ixxvi. 

I Du  Cange,  Hut.  Constant,  lib.  v.  c.  31.  vi.  ad  c.  13,  Gibbon, 
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the  only  advantage  derived  by  the  Latins  on  the  Syrian 
coast  from  the  distresses  and  alarm  of  the  Infidels. 
During  this  interval  of  repose,  the  titular  Crown  of  Jeru- 
salem devolved,  by  the  death  of  Alttieric  and  Ins  Queen 
Isabella,  upon  Mary,  her  daughter  by  a prior  marriage 
with  Conrad  of  Tyre ; and  the  Clergy  and  Karons  of 
Palestine  delegating  to  Philippe  Auguste  of  France 
the  choice  of  a husband  for  the  young  heiress,  that 
Monarch  named  John,  son  of  the  Count  do  Bricnne,  as 
Kiag  of'jfr-  an  accomplished  and  distinguished  Knight  who  was 
ruMJem.  worthy  of  sharing,  and  capable  of  defending,  her  throne. 
A.  n.  Having  accepted  the  proffered  honour,  John  de  Brietine 
1210.  arrived  in  Palestine,  and  received  the  hand  of  Mary  with 
the  Royal  title.* 

Soon  after  this  event,  on  (he  expiration  of  the  truce 
with  Saphadin,  the  peace  of  Palestine  was  broken,  less 
by  the  ambition  of  the  Musnlman  Prince,  than  by  a 
rash  refusal  to  renew  the  Treaty  with  him,  which  hod 
apparently  been  dictated  in  the  Christian  Councils  by 
the  anticipation  of  powerful  aid  from  France.  But  the 
new  King  of  Jerusalem  brought  with  him  from  Europe 
only  a slender  truin  of  three  hundred  Knights ; though 
his  personal  prowess  in  the  fields  of  Palestine  sustained 
his  previous  reputation,  his  most  strenuous  efforts  to 
withstand  the  progress  of  (he  Infidels  were  ineffectual ; 
and  he  was  reduced  to  address  to  Pope  Innocent  III.  a 
j.  pressing  solicitation  for  succour,  as  the  only  means  of 

^^ljn|ni>’  saving  from  destruction  the  poor  remains  of  the  Latin 
Kingdom.  Although  Innocent  had  already  engaged  in 
an  object  of  nearer  and  deeper  interest  to  the  Papal 
supremacy — the  extirpation  of  the  alleged  Heresy  of  the 
Albigenses — he  was  not  unmoved  by  the  danger  of  the 
Christian  cause  in  Palestine ; and  he  immediately  and 
earnestly  answered  the  appeal  of  John  dc  Brienne  by 
proclaiming  throughout  Europe  a new  Crusade  to  the 
East.  He  not  only  despatched  a Circular  Letter  to  all 
the  Princes  of  Christendom,  in  which  they  were  urged, 
by  the  usual  arguments,  to  embark  in  the  sacred  enter- 
prise, but  he  instructed  his  Legates  and  the  Clergy  in 
every  Country  of  the  West  to  add  their  spiritual  exhort- 
ations lo  the  Laity  in  the  same  cause.  To  give  the 
greater  unity  and  solemnity  to  the  design,  a General 
Council  of  the  Church — the  Fourth  of  Lateran — was  at 
the  same  time  convened  ; and  by  that  Assembly,  in  which 
all  the  principal  Monarchs  of  Christendom  were  repre- 
sented by  their  envoys,  the  design  of  arming  Europe 
anew  against  the  Eastern  Infidels  was  zealously  adopted. t 
Tii*  Fifth  The  Fifth  Crusade,  the  result  of  this  resolution, 
Ckcuadk.  was  divided  in  the  sequel  into  three  maritime  expedi- 
A*  D-  lions  : the  first  consisting  principally  of  Hungarians 
1216.  under  their  King,  Andrew  ; the  second  composed  of 
Germans,  Italians,  French,  and  English  Nobles  and 
their  followers;  and  the  third  led  by  the  Emperor 
Frederic  II.  in  person.  Of  each  of  these  enterprises, 
none  of  which  were  attended  with  many  novel  or  inter- 
esting features,  the  events  may  be  briefly  distinguished 
Single nbor-  and  dismissed*  Though  the  King  of  Hungary  was 
«iv«  cam-  attended  by  the  flower  of  a Nation  which,  before  its 
conversion  to  Christianity,  had  been  the  scourge  and 
Himgnryia  terTor  of  Western  Europe,  the  arms  of  (hat  Monarch, 
P«lemiue.  even  aided  by  the  junction  of  numerous  German  Cru- 
saders under  the  Dukes  of  Austria  and  Bavuria,  per- 
formed nothing  worthy  of  notice ; and  after  a single 


• Abulfcda,  lib.  \r.  p 182—  194.  Omit*.  Will.  Tyr.  (in  Mar- 
teow,  let.  Script,  Coll.  vol.  v.)  p.  546—  668. 

t Conti*.  Will.  Tyr.  p.  R68 — 680.  Matthew  Parts,  fK<l.  Waits, 
1681.)  p.  228, 229.  Labbe,  Concilia,  vol.  it  p.  1 1 9—233 . 
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campaign  in  Palestine,  in  which  the  Musultnan  terri*'  S*4u*l 
lories  wen-  ineffectually  ravaged,  the  fickle  Andrew' 
deserted  the  cause  and  returned  with  his  forces  (o  . *- 

Europe.  Ilis  defection  did  not  prevent  the  Duke  of  j?njnj 
Austria  with  the  German  Crusaders  from  remaining,  in  A D> 
concert  with  the  King  of  Jerussflcm.  h;s  Barons,  and  120-1. 
the  Knights  of  the  three  Religious  Orders,  for  the  de-  t<» 
fence  of  Palestine  ; and,  in  the  following  year,  the  con-  a.  d. 
stoticy  of  these  faithful  champions  of  the  Cross  was  1291. 
rewarded  by  the  arrival  of  numerous  reinforcements 
from  Germany.* 

This  accession  of  strength  gave  a new  energy  and  Diversion  of 
direction  to  the  Christian  counsels  ; and  it  was  resolved  wtt1  (»> 
lo  change  the  scene  of  warfare  trom  the  narrow  limits 
of  the  Syrian  shore  to  the  coast  of  Egypt.  Several  mo-  ** 
lives  impelled  the  Crusaders  lo  this  resolution:  the  1^17’ 
wealth  of  the  latter  Country  which  tempted  their  greedi- 
ness of  spoil  ; the  dispiriting  impression  of  repealed 
failures  in  direct  assaults  upon  the  Musultnan  power 
from  the  Christian  garrisons  of  Palestine ; and  a con- 
viction— which  calamitous  experience  alone  hail  forced 
upon  so  rude  an  Age  of  warfare,  but  which  a juster  ap- 
preciation of  the  principles  of  martial  science  will  con- 
firm— that,  in  a military  sense,  Egypt,  by  its  position 
and  resources,  is  the  key  of  Syria.  By  the  conquest  of 
Egypt,  therefore,  it  was  believed  that  the  true  seat  of 
the  Musultnan  power t must  be  overthrown,  and  the 
recovery  of  Jerusalem  effected ; and  the  situation  of 
Damietta,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  pointed  out  (hat 
city  as  the  first  object  of  attack. { 

The  short  passage  from  Acre  to  the  Egyptian  coast  SiegeofDa* 
was  effected  by  sea  ; and  the  Crusading  army,  being 
safely  landed  under  the  walls  of  Dumietta,  immediately  A-  D- 
formed  the  siege  of  the  place.  In  a furious  assault  from  1219- 
the  galleys  of  the  Crusaders  upon  a castle  in  the  river 
which  defended  the  port,  the  Duke  of  Austria  and  the 
flower  ol  the  Christian  Knighthood  were  completely  re- 
pulsed : but  the  walls  of  a tower  were  so  shattered  by 
the  engines  of  the  besiegers,  that  the  garrison  of  the 
castle  were  terrified  into  a surrender.  The  hopes  with 
which  this  first  success  inspired  the  Christians  were 
shortly  increased  to  the  highest  degree,  by  intelligence 
of  the  death  of  their  most  formidable  enemy,  the  Sultan 
Saphadin  ; and  by  the  opportune  aud  successive  arrival 
of  new  bands  of  Crusaders  from  Italy,  France,  and 
England,  headed  resjiectively  by  the  Papa!  Legates,  by 
the  Counts  of  Nevers  and  La  Marche,  and  by  the 
Earls  of  Salisbury,  Arundel,  and  Chester.  But  these 
numerous  accessions  of  force  served  only  to  augment 
the  blind  confidence  of  the  besiegers,  and  to  introduce 
disunion  and  discord  into  their  camp,  through  the 
jealous  and  conflicting  pretensions  of  so  many  Chieftains 

• Cent.  Will.  Tyr.  p.  680,  681.  Abulfeda,  p.  260—263.  Ja- 
cobus s Vitriaco  Hut.  Hieroeol.  (in  Gntii  I)n  per  Franco*,)  p. 

1129 — 1131.  Bernardua  Thrsaur.  (apini  Mnratnri,  Scrip.  Her, 

/W.  vol.  vii.)  p.  820 — 822.  Malthrw  ririt,  p.244,245  G ode- 
fir  id  ua  Moaachus,  Amna/es,  (apu.l  Krchrr  Murguard,  Rer.  German. 

Script  or  et,  vol.  i.  Ed.  Tertis,  171$,)  p.  384 — 387. 

f Matthew  Pari*  ascribes  the  design  of  carrying  the  war  into 
Egypt  to  the  advice  of  Pi.pc  Innocent  III  Confirwatum  fuit  nm • 
nhum  ttomini  Paper  Innocentu  de  introtlmcenJA  Chritli  mifi/iA  i « 

Irrram  JF.gpppti,  p.  263. 

I The  Monk  uf  Cologne  describe*  in  a remarkable  pontage  the 
commercial  wealth  andhmpbrtance  of  Damietta  aid  exeunt 

nave*  cum  ipmebut  on  era  ter,  r emcntei  nt  India,  et  tendentet  rertus 
Syria  in,  .■infuM.Aam,  sfrmeniam,  t.r  axiom  et  Cgprum ; ft  ah  hoc 
transitu  Rrx  Bubpionnt  munmc*  recrpU  red  it  tee.  Hare  nvitas  quasi 
capnt  et  o’avis  ett  I o tuu  3igypU  i praxrllil  emu*  in  muntfune  Haig, 
lomam,  jtlemndriam,  Tana  an  ( f)  et  csrncfas  civil  ales  sfigypt  i. 

Godefridus  Munachus,  p.  388. 
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History,  of  various  Nations.  The  intrigues  of  the  Papal  Ix*gntes 
-s  — ^ to  irm^iU  to  themselves  the  general  direction  of  the 
From  host  fomented,  instead  of  healing,  these  dissension* ; 
a.  i>.  and  while  the  unexpected  des|>eration  with  which  the 
1204.  defence  of  the  city  was  protracted  converted  the  pre- 
to  sumption  of  the  Crusaders  into  anxiety  and  detqiondence, 
A-  D-  the  usual  horrors  of  famine  and  pestilence  completed 
1*91.  their  distress.  At  len gill,  the  still  heavier  pressure  of 
similar  calamities  withiu  the  walls  of  Damietta  utterly 
exhausted  the  strength  of  its  defender*  ; out  of  a popu- 
lation of  near  fourscore  thousand  souls,  nine-tenths  had 
Capture  of  perished  of  disease  and  hunger;  and  after  a siege  of 
the  City.  seventeen  months,  the  assailants  forced  their  way  into 

a.  o.  a citv.  which  was  filled  onlv  with  the  dead  and  the 

1219.  dying.* 

Subsequent  Both  during  the  siege  and  after  the  capture  of  Da- 
Djiititimii  miett.i.  the  invasion  of  Egypt  had  filled  the  Infidels 
with  consternation  : and  the  alarm  which  was  betrayed 
in  their  counsels  proved  that  the  Crusaders,  in  choosing 
that  Country  for  the  theatre  of  operations,  had  assailed 
the  MuMilman  power  in  its  most  vital  and  vulnerable 
point.  Of  the  two  son*  of  Saphadin,  Coradinus  and 
Camel,  who  were  now  uneasily  wetted  oil  the  thrones 
of  Damascus  nnd  Cairo,  the  former,  in  despair  of  pre- 
serving Jerusalem,  had  already  demolished  its  fortifica- 
tion* ; and  the  brothers  agrees!  in  repeatedly  ottering 
the  cession  of  the  Holy  City  ami  of  ail  Palestine  to  the 
Christians,  upon  the  simple  condition  of  their  evacuating 
Egypt.  Every  object  which  had  been  ineffectually  pro- 
posed in  repeated  Crusades,  since  the  fatal  Battle  of 
Tiberias,  might  now  have  been  gloriously  obtained  by 
the  acceptance  of  these  terms;  and  the  King  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  French  and  English  leaders,  and  the  Teu- 
tonic Knights,  all  eagerly  desired  to  emhrace  the  offer 
of  the  Sultans.  But  the  obstinate  ambition  and  cupidity 
of  the  surviving  Papal  Legate,  Cardinal  Pelagius,  of  the 
Italian  Chieftain*,  ami  of  the  Knights  of  the  other  two 
Religious  Orders,  by  holding  out  the  rich  prospect  of 
the  conquest  and  plunder  of  Egypt,  overruled  every 
wise  and  temperate  argument  in  the  Christian  Councils, 
and  produced  a rejection  of  a#  compromise  with  the 
Adrinc'  to-  Infidels.  After  a winter  of  luxurious  inaction,  the 
wspjst  iiinx,  Legate  led  the  Crusading  bostf  from  Damietta  towards 
*’ Cairo:  but  the  Infidels  had  employed  the  interval  in 
\£'l  . vigorous  preparation  for  a renewal  of  hostilities ; the 
whole  Muaulman  force  of  Egypt  and  Syria  was  col- 
lected under  Ctiinc!  to  oppose  the  Christian  advance  up 
the  Nile;  and  the  Card  mu  1 legate  showed  himself  as 
incapable  of  conducting  the  war,  as  he  had  been  cla- 
morous for  its  prosecution.  While  he  hesitated  to 
attach  the  Sultan’s  arinv  which  obstructed  the  road  to 
Cairo,  nnd  suffered  the  Infidel*  to  straiten  hi*  quarters, 
the  Nile  rose;  the  Egyptians  by  opening  the  sluices  in 
the  canal  of  Ashmoum,  inundated  the  Christian  camp  \X 

* Oml.  WiQ  Tyr.  p.  682— 68&  Abutted.,  n.  261— 271.  Jac. 
a Vitriacn,  p.  1 131 — 1 134,  kc.  Godcfrtdua,  n.  387 — 391  Benianlus, 
a.  822  — 838.  Malt.  Puri*,  p.  253 — 259.  This  liwt  writer  gives  a 
loiiif  nnd  particular  account  of  the  sifjjw  of  D.uniett*.  nml  of  the 
operations  before  the  pla,*e.  He  draws  . harrowing  picture  of  the 
rtfc-m  of  the  pestilence  in  Damietta  ; and  exhibits  a power  of  de- 
scription which  will  bear  no  uufarourable  comparison  with  more 
celebrated  Historical  on  tlie  taine  hurnd  theme. 

t A curious  Letter  in  M.'thew  Paris  from  an  Kngli*h  Crusading 
Kmght,  Philip  d'Auhcrwy,  to  the  Karl  of  Chester,  (who  had 
returned  home  after  the  capture  of  Damietta, 1 rates  the  force  of 
the  Christian  army  which  advanced  up  the  Nile  at  a thousand 
KmgliU.  five  thousand  other  cavalry,  and  forty  thousand  foot.  p. 

t The  Letter  last  quoted  states  that  the  wntrr  reached  trtfiie  ad 


and  the  Crusader*  found  themselves  suddenly  enclosed  Ssquel 
on  all  side*  by  the  waters  and  the  enemy.  In  this  cala- 
•nitons  situation,  which  equally  precluded  their  further  . _* -**_”*, 
advance  or  their  retreat  to  Damietta,  there  remained  p|JML 
only  the  choice  of  extermination  by  hunger,  the  elements,  A D 
and  the  sword,  or  the  disgraceful  alternative  of  pur-  1204 

chasing  a Peace,  which  they  had  lately  refused  to  sell,  t„ 
by  the  surrender  of  Damietta.  The  Legate  therefore  a.  d. 
aent  a suppliant  embassy  to  the  Musultnan  camp  with  1291. 
an  offer  of  this  price  for  permission  to  evacuate  Egypt  and  d»- 
in  safety  ; and  the  Sultan  of  Cairo  acceded  to  the  prayer.  g**aiful  i*- 
The  King  of  Jerusalem  himself  became  a hostage  for  "u“  thw 
the  performance  of  the  Treaty  ; a free  retreat  to  Damietta  crPniN?‘ 
was  allowed  to  the  humbled  and  perishing  remnant  of 
the  Crusading  host ; and,  on  their  embarkation,  that  city 
was  delivered  up  to  the  Infidels.  The  King  of  Jeru- 
salem with  his  Barons  and  the  Knights  of  the  three 
Religious  Orders  then  sailed  to  Acre  ;’and  the  rest  of 
the  Crusaders,  assuming  the  failure  of  the  Egyptian  war 
for  a sufficient  discharge  from  their  vows,  gladly  sepa- 
rated from  their  Eastern  brethren  and  retraced  their 
homeward  voyage  to  the  shores  of  Europe.* 

Amidst  the  sorrow  and  indignation  excited  through-  TV  Em|«- 
out  Europe  by  the  abortive  and  disgraceful  result  of  so  ror  Frederic 
hopeful  an  enterprise,  its  calamitous  issue  wag  loudly  ^ 
attributed  by  the  Crusaders,  not  without  justice,  to  the 
presumption  and  incapacity  of  the  Legate  Pelagius. 

But  the  new  Pope,  Honorius  HI.,  laboured  to  transfer 
the  public  reproach  from  his  servant  upon  the  Emperor 
Frederic  II.,  by  charging  to  that  Monarch's  continued 
evasion  of  repeated  vows  to  join  the  Crusade,  all  the 
disasters  which  his  presence  in  the  East  might  have 
prevented.  Frederic,  however,  was  deaf  to  the  Papal 
censures,  until  an  occasion  was  afforded  to  Honorius  of 
stimulating  his  zeal  by  the  arrival  from  Palestine  of 
Herman  de  Saltza,  Grand  Master  of  the  Teutonic 
Knights,  with  a proposal  for  the  marriage  of  the  Em- 
peror with  Iolanta,  daughter  and  heiress  of  John  de 
Brienne  ; who,  wearied  of  the  ineffectual  struggle  against 
the  lutidels,  was  willing  to  abdicate  in  her  favour  his 
titular  Crown  of  Jerusalem.  The  ambition  of  Frederic 
was  dazzled  by  the  prospect  of  udding  this  new,  though 
little  more  than  nominal,  honour  to  his  other  dignities  ; 
and  the  young  Princess  being  brought  to  Italy  by  her 
father,  the  Emperor  received  her  hand,  and  with  it,  tor  roarria# 
her  dower,  a solemn  transfer  from  John  of* his  rights  to  Iolanta, 
the  Sovereignty  of  the  Holy  Laud.  As  a condition  of  heir***  of 
this  renunciation,  Frederic  on  hi*  purl  had  previously 
engaged  his  honour  to  the  Pope  and  the  Grand  Master  *•  D* 
of  tlie  Military  Orders,  that  lie  would  within  two  years 
lead  a powerful  army  to  Palestine,  to  achieve  the  recnti- 
quest  of  hi*  new  Kingdom.  The  real  or  pretended  im-  ^ 
pediments  which  for  five  years  delayed  hi*  fulfilment  many  de- 
of  this  pledge  ; his  quarrel  with  the  Papacy  and  ex-  bqr*, 
communication  by  Gregory  IX.,  the  successor  of  Hono- 
rius  ; and  his  final  departure  for  the  Holy  Lund,  while 
still  labouring  under  that  sentence,  and  in  defiance  of 
the  hostility  of  the  Pontiff : all  belong  to  the  History  of 
Italy,  and  have  been  already  narrated  in  the  AunaU  of 
that  Country  .f 


bm?<->rv*  rt  cmeiorui,  aJ  magnam  mrienitmi  *t  dodorrm.  And 
another  Letter  from  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Templar*,  which  im- 
mediately follow*,  quaintly  describes  the  army  as  enclosed  by  the 
water*,  *»oW  pitru  rrti  •arJ^dtlur. 

• Cmt.  Will.  Tyr.  P.  689— <594.  Abulfctla,  p.  298— 308.  Ber- 
nanlus,  p.  839—844.  Matt.  Pari*,  *A«  s*pra  Godefridu*,  p.  392. 
f Vide  eh.  lxxvi.  p.  729,  of  our  Hutvnoa!  Dmkim,  In  oddi- 
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The  ftlemler  force  with  which  Frederic  embarked  for 
Palestine,  in  n squadron  of  only  twenty  galleys,  seemed 
so  inadequate  to  the  maintenance  of  his  dignity  and  the 
object  of  his  voyage,  as  to  excite  the  wonder  of  his  own 
Age  at  the  attempt;  and  the  causes  of  his  subsequent 
and  rapid  success,  amidst  every  obstacle  which  the  Pope 
with  unrelenting  enmity  continued  shamelessly  to  oppose 
to  his  enterprise,  must  be  numbered  among  the  tin* 
solved  problems  of  History.*  The  Muaulman  power, 
indeed,  was  now  weakened  hy  the  fraternal  dissensions 


1229. 

I nexplica- 

Wa  succca* 
of  hit  outer* 
prise. 


His  opera- 
tions m the 
field. 


He  con- 
cludes 
IV  ace  with 
the  Infidels, 

obtains  free 
access  for 
the  Chris- 
tians to  Je- 
rusalem, 


and  crown 
himself  in 
that  city. 
A.  D. 

1229. 


of  the  Sultans  of  Cairo  and  Damascus  ; and  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  Frederic,  from  the  outset  of  his  expedi- 
tion, trusted  to  the  effects  of  secret  negotiations  with  the 
former  of  those  Potentates.  But  the  death  of  his  brother 
soon  relieved  Camel  from  the  jealousy  or  dread  with 
which  the  ambition  ofCoradinus  had  inspired  him  ; and 
Frederic  had  thenceforth  to  contend  with  the  undivided 
hostility  of  the  Musulman  Empire.  Meanwhile,  he  was 
deserted  by  the  flower  of  the  Christian  Chivalry  in  Pa- 
leatine,  and  his  weakness  was  betrayed  to  the  Infidels. 
The  Pope  not  only  prohibited  the  Knights  ol  the  Religious 
Orders  from  serving  under  the  banners  of  an  excommu- 
nicated Prince,  but  actually  despatched  envoys  to  the 
Sultan  to  dissuade  him  from  negotiating  with  a leader, 
whom  the  Christiana  disowned.  Undismayed  by  this 
iniquitous  persecution,  which  perhaps,  more  than  any 
event  of  the  times,  exposes  the  unprincipled  policy  of 
the  Papal  See,  Frederic  boldly  took  the  field  against  the 
Infidels.  The  Knights  Templars  and  Hospitallers 
obeyed  the  prohibition  of  the  Pope  : until  their  natural 
thirst  for  enterprise,  or  a generous  sense  of  shame,  in- 
duced them  first  to  follow  his  march,  and  finally  to  co- 
operate indirectly  with  the  force  which  acknowledged 
his  command.  But  the  nationa  affections  of  the  Teu- 
tonic Knights  had  more  effectually  and  unscrupulously 
prevailed  over  their  dread  of  Papal  censures ; and  at 
their  head,  with  the  scanty  force  of  his  own  soldiery, 
the  Emperor  advanced  from  Acre,  occupied  and  reforti- 
fied Jaffa,  and  approached  Jerusalem.  At  this  juncture, 
and  without  any  signal  defeat  of  the  Infidels  or  any 
explicable  motive  on  the  part  of  the  Sultan  for  con- 
cessions so  important,  we  are  surprised  by  the  authentic 
record  of  a Treaty,  by  which  free  access  to  the  Holy 
City,  together  with  the  possession  of  Bethlehem.  Naza- 
reth, and  other  places,  was  restored  to  the  Christians, 
and  a Peace  for  ten  years  waa  concluded  between  them 
and  the  Moalems.  To  signalize  the  acquisition  of  these 
honourable  terms,  Frederic  resolved  to  celebrate  his 
Coronation  at  Jerusalem.  Under  a plea  that  be  still  re- 
mained excommunicate,  the  Patriarch  refused  to  per- 
form, and  the  Templars  and  Hospitallers  to  attend,  the 
ceremony  : but  accompanied  by  the  Teutonic  Knights 
and  the  offieers  of  his  train,  the  Emperor  entered  the 
Holy  City,  proceeded  to  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre,  and 
himself  taking  the  Crown  from  the  Altar,  placed  it  on  his 
head.t  Immediately  after  this  act,  the  state  of  affairs 


tion  to  the  authorities  there  cited,  many  particulars  touching  the 
quami  between  the  Emperor  oq<1  the  Papacy  may  be  gleaned  from 
Mott.  Paris,  p.  291 — 294,  eool  am  tog  two  Letters  from  Gregory  IX., 
with  an  abstract  of  Frederic’s  indignant  protestations  against  the 
Popa's  injustice. 

• The  Monk  of  St.  Alban's  state*  that  'rnl  rmtm  tm  diebvt  n/»» 
Saldamut  Batfhmm  (of  Egypt)  domett mt  undujur  prmOn  jrmriter 
opprrttu*,  Ac. ; but  ha  can  account  for  the  astonishing  sure*** 
of  Frederic  only  by  the  direct  interposition  of  Heaven  ia  exciting 
dissensions  in  gentibm*  Saraccuu, 

+ Abulfeda,  p.  336— 35.1.  Mat t.  Paris,  p.  300—304.  Gode- 
friduv,  p.  396,  397.  But  the  most  iu Wresting  account  of  Krvdmc’s 


in  Italy  warning  him  of  the  necessity  of  his  pretence  in  sequel 
that  Country,  he  returned  to  Acre,  and  there  embarked  *'H» 
for  Europe : having  brought  the  Fifth  Crusade  to  a 
successful  conclusion,  and  obtained  for  the  Christian  ,, 
cause  in  Palestine  more  thnu  the  arms  of  any  other  *r“°* 
Prince  had  been  able  to  achieve  since  the  conquest  of 
Jerusalem  by  Snladin.*  * 

pilose  valuable  fruits  of  the  Emperor's  daring  and  A D 
ability  were,  by  the  mere  wanton  insolence  or  venomous 
hostility  of  taction,  immediately  neglected  and  ultimately  End  cf  the 
lost  The  return  of  Frederic  to  Europe  was  Use  fcig-  Fnth  C’ru- 
ual  for  the  open  outbreaking  of  that  disaffection  to  Ins  VIMC* 
person  ami  authority  which  bail  only  been  repressed 
through  the  awe  excited  by  his  presence ; and  resistance  aiWx\h.  ,!»• 
to  the  Imperial  title  was  now  made  the  convenient  pre-  parturc<i 
text  for  the  revival  of  the  same  spirit  of  intermil  discard  Frederic  II. 
and  intrigue,  which  had  ever  been  the  bane  of  the  Chris- 
tian fortunes  in  Palestine.  The  Empress  Iolanta  having 
died  in  giviug  birth  to  a son,  the  enemies  of  Frederic 
insisted  that  her  rights  to  the  Sovereignty  of  Jerusalem 
had  devolved,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of'  her  child 
and  the  matrimonial  title  secured  by  Treaty  to  Iter  hus- 
band, upon  her  half-sister  Alice,  daughter  of  Isabella 
by  the  third  marriage  of  that  (Jueen  with  Henry  [of 
Champagne.  Alice,  the  widow  of  Hugh  de  Lusignan, 

King  .of  Cyprus,  having  arrived* on  the  Syrian  shore 
from  that  Island,  to  assert  her  title  to  the  throne  of  Pa- 
lestine, a furious  Civil  war  commenced  between  her  Civil  war. 
partisans  and  those  of  Frederic.  If  the  former  were  a.  d. 
more  numerous,  their  advantage  was  counterbalanced  1230. 
by  the  fidelity  and  courage  with  which  the  Knights  of 
the  Teutonic  Order  defended  the  cause  of  their  national 
Monarch,  until  he  was  able  to  despatch  reinforcements 
to  his  officers.  The  revolt  of  Palestine  was  at  length 
composed,  and  the  Imperial  authority  restored,  chiefly 
by  the  good  offices  of  Pope  Gregory  IX.  during  the 
hollow  reconciliation  between  that  Pontiff  and  Frederic, 
which  bad  followed  the  arrival  of  the  latter  in  Europe. 

But  the  dissensions  of  the  Christiana  had  meanwhile 
prevented  any  union  of  forces  for  their  common  security 
against  the  Infidels;  no  use  had  been  made  of  the 
season  of  pacification  obtained  by  Frederic’s  Treaty  to 
improve  the  defences  of  the  Holy  Land  ; and  finding 
the  strength  of  the  Latin  Kingdom  consumed  in  intes-  Renewal  of 
tine  atrife,  the  independent  Emirs  of  Syria  were  en- 
couraged  to  disclaim  any  share  in  the  Peace  which  the 
Sultan  had  concluded,  and  began  to  renew  their  pre- 


proceeding*  is  given  in  a Letter  from  himself  to  Henry  III.  of 
England  in  Mstt.  Pari*,  (p.300,  301.) 

* It  is  difficult  to  determine  what  worn  the  real  conditions  on 
which  Frederic  obtained  acres*  fur  the  Christians  to  Jerusalem. 
Thu  H.»nal  party  laboured  to  deny  that  he  had  redeemed  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  from  the  hands  of  the  Infidels  ; and  a Letter  from  the 
Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  (also  in  Matt  Paris,)  among  other  charge*, 
accuses  him  of  hnring  left  the  sacred  places  in  their  possession. 
But  the  inveterate  humility  which  tike  Patriarch,  the  Templars  and 
IIoapitalLen,  ami  other  Papal  adherents  in  Palestine,  as  well  as  in 
Eurojte,  tarn?  to  Frederic,  is  sufficient  to  drpnve  their  statements 
of  all  credit ; and  his  own  public  Letter  r1tirl.tr>-*  express] v that  the 
Saracens  were  only  to  have  the  liberty  of  visiting  the  Temple  of 
Solomon  as  pilgrims  and  unarmed,  and  adding,  cirilotrm  til rruta 
lent,  ticul  me/itit  > tmfunm  full,  retrd/fcare  noint  Octal  t^cundum  fxte- 
lum.  He  further  states  that  he  hail  given  outers  accordingly  for 
the  rebuilding  of  the  towers  and  walls  of  the  Holy  City  : but  his 
intentions  were  «v  idently  frustrated  by  the  neceMiiy  for  hi*  ha*ty 
return  to  Europe ; and  it  doe*  not  appear  that  any  attempt  w;m 
made  to  renew  them  by  the  resident  Christiana  in  Palestine.  It  i» 
obavrrable,  however,  that  the  Musulman  version  of  the  Treaty  in 
Ahidfeila  (*Ai  «wjre«)  contains  n stipulation  that  the  fortifications  of 
Jerusalem  should  not  he  rebuilt. 
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datory  hostilities  from  every  quarter.  In  one  of  these  in- 
cursiouH,  they  surprised  and  slaughtered  a body  of  several 
thousand  pilgrims  of  the  Cross  on  the  road  between 
Acre  and  Jerusalem ; and  upon  another  occasion  the 
Templars,  who  arrogated  to  themselves  the  right  of 
making  War  and  Peace  on  their  own  account,  were  de- 
feated, in  a campaign  against  the  Einir  of  Aleppo,  with 
the  heaviest  loss  which  their  Order  had  su U'ered  since 
the  fatal  field  of  Tiberias.* 

Every  vessel  from  the  shores  of  Syria  now  brought 
to  Europe  the  intelligence  of  some  fresh  disaster,  and 
quickened  the  public  conviction  of  Christendom  that  a 
new  Crusade  was  indispensable  for  the  succour  of  the 
Holy  Land.  At  the  Council  of  Spoleto,  the  authority 
of  the  Church  was  again  exerted  to  promulgate  the 
necessity,  and  to  command  the  preparation,  of  atiother 
general  armament  against  the  Eastern  Infidels;  and 
the  Dominieau  and  Franciscan  Friars  were  charged  by 
the  Pope  with  the  duty  of  preaching  the  Sacred  War,  and 
of  collecting  contributions  for  its  support.  But  the  pro- 
ceedings of  these  missionaries  neither  responded  to  the 
impatience  of  the  people,  nor  to  the  urgency  of  the 
Kvit'ion*  of  danger.  Instead  of  promoting  the  equipment  of  the 
ihv  Papal  thousands  of  warriors  who  assumed  the  Cross  at  their 

Cirfirt.  exhortations,  the  immense  sums  which  they  obtained 

fur  the  service  were  either  absorbed  into  the  Papal  trea- 
sury ,t  or  diverted,  in  shameless  disregard  of  their  own 
vows  of  poverty,  into  the  coffers  of  their  Orders ; and 
nearly  seven  years  were  suffered  to  elapse  without  any 
earnest  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Pope  or  his  agents 
for  the  relief  of  Palestine.  The  expectations  of  aid 
which  were  held  out  to  the  Christians  in  the  East  during 
thus  interval  served  only  to  hasten  the  ruin  of  their 
Thp  Chris*  •8®**'* : Sultan  of  Egypt,  in  rage  or  alarm  at  the 

tuns  again  thick-coming  rumours  of  invasion  from  Europe,  resolved 
pwUed  to  anticipate  its  object;  and  marching  an  army  into 
Palestine,  he  once  more  expelled  the  Christians  from 

Jerusalem.! 

The  news  of  this  event  completed  the  indignation, 
which  the  dilatory  and  sordid  evasions  of  the  Pope  and 
his  minist.rs  had  long  excited  in  Europe : and  the 
martial  and  religious  enthusiasm  of  the  Western  Chivalry 
was  U'O  ardently  roused  hy  the  danger  of  the  Christian 
cuuse  in  the  East  to  be  longer  restrained  and  deluded 
from  its  object  by  the  selfish  and  avaricious  policy  of  the 
Papal  Court.  Despite  therefore  of  the  facilities  for 
commuting  their  vows  for  gold,  the  dissuasions,  and 
even  ‘the  direct  prohibitions,  which  were  opposed  by 
the  Papal  authority  to  their  enterprise,  the  Nobles  of 
France  and  England,  who  had  now  taken  the  Cross, 
were  resolved  at  once  to  proceed  to  the  Holy  Land  ; and 
in  the  latter  Kingdom  the  Crusading  Barons,  meeting 
at  Northampton,  solemnly  bound  themselves  to  each 
other  at  the  altar,  that,  lest  they  should  be  prevented 
from  their  design  by  any  pretext  of  the  Roman  Sec,  or 
cajoled  to  divert  their  arms  to  the  effusion  of  Christian 
blood  against  the  Pope’s  enemies  in  Europe,  they  would 
within  the  y ear  lead  their  forces  direct  to  Palestine  § 


from  Jeru- 
salem. 


Tim  Sixth 
I’ntuuK 


• SanutiLi,  Secreta  Fidefium  Cructt , lib.  ill.  par*  xi.e.  13.  Malt. 
Paris,  p.  374.  Ac. 

| Arc  seirr"  pfiterat,  says  Matthew  Paris,  m»  ytuttit  tthyuum  tnnta 
prcunia,  yutr  per  Papalei  proewahome*  PjHiytbaturt  tit  tiemeria, 
p.  3-19. 

: Labbc,  ConrtYirt,  vol.  li  p.  481.  Matt.  Paris,  p.  337 — 340, 
3fi4.  36*>.  Snuutua,  u&i  supra. 

§ Matt-  Paris,  p.  46! — 463.  Et  itc  per  cavtitati**e»  /tomajur 
F.ixlcttt*  hcneitum  vo  t*»\  eontm  impedirrUtr. . . Jurnrrrunt  vmntt, 

Ac. 


The  French  Crusaders  were  the  earliest  to  reach  the 
Syrian  shores.  Thibaud,  Count  of  Champagne, — a Crusades, 
celehrated  Troubadour,  and  by  marriage  King  of  Na-  . 

varre, — the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  Counts  of  Bretagne,  Frotn 
Mon  Hurt,  and  Bur,  and  many  Barons  of  distinction,  A D 
safely  landed  with  numerous  bands  of  followers  at  120*. 
Acre ; and  offensive  warfare  was  immediately  com-  to 
inenced  against  the  Infidels,  by  an  advance  to  Ascalon.  *.  ©. 

In  this  expedition  the  French  were  at  first  successful;  1291. 
and  the  Count  of  Bretagne  with  his  followers  bursting  I.  Expedi- 
away  from  his  confederates  into  the  Musulman  territory  *•* 
and  ravaging  it  to  the  gates  of  Damascus,  safely  re-  fo 

joined  the  army  with  immense  spoil.  But  there  was 
little  concert  in  the  operations  of  the  Crusaders;  and  A.  r>. 
the  example  of  tile  Breton  Chivalry  soon  entailed  upon  1238. 
their  French  compeers  a disastrous  defeat  near  Gaza, 
in  which,  during  a similar  incursion,  the  Count  de 
Bar  and  other  Lords  were  slain,  and  Amoury  de 
Montfort  with  many  Nobles  and  Knights  made  captive. 

This  reverse  so  dispirited  the  King  of  Navarre,  that  he  lt»  abortive 
retreated  with  the  whole  army  to  Acre  ; and  thence  the 
French  leaders,  accusing  the  Templars  ami  Hospitallers  *' 
of  having  deserted  them  in  their  need,  for  the  most 
port  returned  to  Europe.* 

Such  had  been  the  abortive  result  of  the  French  1 1.  Arrival 
Crusade,  w hen  Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  brother  of  of  English 
Henry  ill.,  landed  at  Acre,  accompanied  Dy  the  flower  Cn**a<kr* 
of  the  English  Chivalry.  The  renown  of  this  Prince  j£r| 
for  personal  prowess,  the  lineage  of  a Plantagrnet,  even  ofCorawsll, 
the  very  name  of  Richard,  which  lie  bore  in  common 
with  his  unde  of  the  Lion  Heart.l  all  seemed  at  his 
approach  to  inspire  confidence  into  the  Christians,  and 
to  strike  the  Infidels  with  terror.  On  his  arrival  in  Pa- 
lestine, he  seems  to  have  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Latin  Councils  and  forces  almost  by  acclamation ; and 
the  weight  of  his  presence  was  immediately  fell  in  the 
intimidation  of  the  Musulinatis.  He  found  that  the 
Templars  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  llw  other  the  Hos- 
pitallers and  French  Crusaders,  had  concluded  dis- 
cordant Treaties  with  the  Emir  of  Karac,  a vassal ol  the 
Court  of  Damascus,  and  with  the  Sultan  of  Cairo ; and 
his  first  act  was  to  demand  from  the  .former  Cliicltuin 
the  fulfilment  of  a promise  to  release  the  Christian  cap- 
tives who  had  been  taken  nl  the  battle  of  Gaza.  On 
the  hesitation  or  inability  of  the  Emir  to  restore  these 
prisoners,  the  Earl  advanced  with  the  Giristian  host  to 
Jaffa  ; and  this  single  movement  sufficed  to  obtain  all 
the  objects  of  the  war.  Both  the  Sultans  of  Damascus 
and  of  Egypt  hastened  to  negotiate  with  him  ; and  so 
ably  did  he  avail  himself  of  the  dissensions  between 
these  Princes,  and  their  common  awe  of  his  name  and 
reputation,  that  he  extorted  from  one  or  both  a solemn 
and  absolute  cession  of  Jerusalem  and  the  greatest 
part  of  the  territory  of  which  the  Latin  Kingdom  in  its 


• Saoutua,  lib.  iu.  par*  xi.  c.  15.  Matt.  Pari*,  p.  474—488. 
AtmlMa,  Ut>-  »v.  p.  448,  449. 

f So  great  wa»  the  awe  invpired  by  the  achievements  of  C®ur  do 
Lxro  in  the  East, that,  at  the  distance  of  half  a century,  his  dreaded 
name  was  still  used  hy  Musulman  women  to  hush  their  refractory 
children.  “ Be  quiet,  be  quiet,  here  is  King  Richard  coming  to 
fetch  you."  And  if  a liorso  started  at  a bush  or  a shadow,  the  In- 
fidel rider  would  chide  his  steed  with  the  exclamation,  ” What ! 
dost  think  King  Richard  is  there  ?”  JoinvLUe,  { Johnes's  Transla- 
tion,} p.  109.  So  also  says  Matthew  of  Westminster  of  the  reaped 
obtained  amoog  the  Moslems  fur  Richard  of  Cornwall  by'  the  very 
memory  of  the  name  which  he  bore.  Ceeperunl  mimu  pmdentiam 
et  polentiam  Cmm/it  formieLtre,  turn  quin  Aoc  tmmen  HicJinnUit  (tdAmc 
•Viwwiii  imuwnnn  iptum  intitu/uvil,  Ac.  p.  304. 
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**"*"*•  best  days  had  ever  consisted.  He  had  at  the  same 
time  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  from  the  hands  of  the 
Infidels  all  their  Christian  captives,  among  whom  were 
thirty-three  Nobles,  many  Templars  and  Hospitallers, 
and  five  hundred  Knights  and  other  Crusaders  of  in- 
ferior rank.  Finally,  having  remained  in  Palestine  until 
the  banner  of  the  Cross  was  once  more  planted  on  the 
ruined  walls  of  Jerusalem,  the  Karl  of  Cornwall  then, 
and  not  before  the  execution  of  the  Treaty,  quitted  the 
shores  of  Palestine  ; and  in  his  homeward  progress 
through  the  Stales  of  Kurope  was  everywhere  welcomed 
with  iionour  os  the  deliverer  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.* 
The  services  which  the  Earl  of  Cornwall  thus  ren- 
dered to  the  Christian  cause  in  Palestine  did  not  perhaps 
excel  in  degree,  and  closely  resembled  in  their  form, 
those  which  the  Emperor  Frederic  II.  had  accom- 
plished twelve  years  before.  Out  the  English  Prince 
was  more  fortunate  than  the  German  Monarch  in  not 
having  provoked  the  opposition  of  the  Papal  See,  or  the 
disaffection  of  the  Latin  Chieftains  of  Palestine;  and 
while  Frederic  had  been  shunned  and  deserted  in  the 
East  by  the  sworn  champions  of  the  Cross,  and  was 
basely  defrauded  of  the  well-earned  fame  of  un assisted 
success  by  the  malice  of  his  enemies  iu  Europe,  Richard 
had  been  aided  by  the  zealous  cooperation  of  the  Cru- 
sading Chivalry,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  undivided 
applause  and  gratitude  of  Christendom.  The  Templars, 
indeed,  both  before  and  after  hi*  departure  from  Pa 
lestine,  displayed  that  proud  and  factious  spirit  of  con- 
tention, which  forms  the  greatest  if  not  the  only  just  re- 
proach upon  the  memory  of  their  illustrious  Order.  To 
show  their  independence,  they  had  refused  to  become 
parlies  to  the  late  Treaty  with  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  and 
continued  their  hostilities  against  his  subjects  : but  with 
this  exception,  unanimity  for  once  prevailed  in  the 
Jerusalem  Christian  councils.  While  the  Patriarch  resumed  the  Ec- 
agaiu  tea  ^*^^1  charge  of  Jerusalem,  the  Hospitallers  under- 
acted by  * al  their  own  cost  to  rebuild  the  fortifications  of 

the  Chri*-  the  Holy  City;  and  the  government  of  Frederic,  as 
tian*.  the  Feudal  Sovereign  of  Palestine,  was  established 
in  the  Capital  of  the  Kingdom.t  But  no  leisure  was 
afforded  for  the  completion  of  these  salutary  measures 
of  organization  and  defence  ; and  the  recovery  of  Jeru- 
salem had  scarcely  been  achieved,  before  the  feeble 
Occasion  of  Latin  Kingdom  was  once  more  and  suddenly  over- 
ita  final  low.  whelmed  by  the  violence  of  one  of  those  tremendous 
tempests  of  Barbarian  war,  which  have,  in  various  Ages, 
overcast  and  desolated  the  face  of  Asia.  The  remote 
gathering  of  the  storm,  which  now  broke  upon  Palestine, 
must  be  observed  in  the  far  distant  plains  of  Tartary  ; 
R tro*  t an<*  ^c^ore  we  hasten  to  the  term  of  the  present  Chapter 
to*the  R«-  we  *hftll  be  led,  by  no  unnatural  connection  with  its 
volution*  of  principal  subject,  to  take  a brief  survey  of  the  Revolu- 
A*ia during  lions  of  Asia  during  that  epoch  in  the  History  of  the 
World,  which  is  defined  by  the  commencement  and 
close  of  (he  Crusades. 

Every  vicissitude  of  conquest,  which  afflicted  the  vast 
Continent  of  Asia  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  had  its 
origin  among  those  restless  and  wandering  Tribes, 
which  overspread  its  central  extent  from  the  frozen 


the  Cru- 
Mulll. 

Successive 
irruptions 
from  Tar- 
tary. 


• Sanutus,  #A« npra  He.  1(5.  Malt.  West.  p.  302 — 3<M.  Matt. 
Paris,  p.  479,  48(5,  511,  also  p.  503 — 505.  The  pages  hut  quoted 
contain  the  public  Despatch  of  the  Karl  of  Cornwall  himself,  giv  ng 
a very  clear  and  interesting  account  of  his  conduct,  and  of  the 
Treaty  which  hs  had  extorted  from  the  Infidels, 
f Malt.  Paris,  p.  534 — 5 13. 


deserts  of  Siberia  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  and  from  Sequel 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian  to  the  frontiers  of  China.  of  the 
Under  various  appellations,  of  which  that  of  Tartars  is  Crusades, 
the  most  recent  and  familiar,  these  same  pastoral  and  * 

predatory  Nations  have  at  several  periods,  as  often  as 
some  master-spirit  has  arisen  to  impel  and  guide  their 
migrations,  burst  the  bounds  of  their  wild  native  regions, 
and  inundated  the  more  civilized  seats  of  mankind  with 
a terrific  deluge.  From  this  source  had  successively 
swept  towards  the  West,  the  irruptions  of  the  Huus  at 
the  downfat  of  the  Roman  Empire;  of  the  Hungarians  Fate  of  the 
five  centuries  luter;  and  of  the  Seljukinn  Turcomans  in  Dynaaties 
the  following  Age.  The  establishment  of  a great  Em- 
pire,  embracing  Persia,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor,  by  these  comaus. 
Seljukinn  'Tart nr*,  and  the  terror  which  their  successes 
excited  in  the  Greek  Emperors,  have  already  been  re- 
lated among  the  proximate  causes  of  the  Crusades;* 
and  in  the  Ottoman  descendants  of  the  same  race,  after 
the  apparent  extinction  of  its  power  and  a long  interval 
of  obscurity  in  the  mountains  of  the  Lesser  Asia,  we  are 
hereafter  to  discover  the  conquerors  of  Constantinople.! 

In  the  course  of  the  period  marked  by  the  Crusades,  all 
the  original  Dynasties  of  the  Seljukinns  were  over- 
whelmed and  utterly  obliterated,  by  domestic  revolution 
or  foreign  violence.  On  the  aspect  of  Syria,  indeed, 
this  change  impressed  no  new  features  : for  in  that 
Country  the  Turcoman  cavalry  was  continually  recruited 
by  fresh  swarms  from  the  pristine  seats  of  the  Nation; 
and  it  was  at  the  head  of  these  kindred  hordes  that 
Salad  in  founded  his  Empire  on  the  common  subversion 
of  the  Atubec  Sovereignty  of  Damascus  and  the  Fatimitc 
Khalifate  of  Egypt.  But  in  Persia  ami  in  Asia  Minor 
or  Roum,  the  catastrophe  was  more  violent ; and  the 
ruin  of  the  Monarchies  founded  by  the  Sctjukian*  in 
those  Countries  J was  among  the  desolating  effects  of  a 
new  aud  mighty  irruption  from  the  furthest  recesses  of 
Tartary. 

About  the  first  years  of  the  Xlllth  Century,  the  pint  ap. 
formidable  name  and  victorious  progress  of  a new  con-  pea.anw 
queror  and  nation  of  Tartarian  race  first  broke  upon  the  oliha  Mo- 
astonished  World.  From  the  wide  upland  plains  ?J'.U  *“ 
beyond  the  great  Eastern  Desert  which  extend  to  the  H“li,ry* 
Chinese  Wall,  issued  a race  described  as  countless  in 
numher,  and  as  more  horridly  inhuman  in  aspect  and 
spirit  and  more  utterly  devoid  of  all  civilization,  than 
any  of  the  destroyers  of  mankind  w ho  had  been  let  loose 
from  the  Tartarian  regions  to  desolate  the  earth.  Their 
earliest  appearance  in  authentic  History  is  under  the 
general  term  of  Moguls  ; and  under  the  guidance  of  a 
leader,  whose  proper  designation  of  Temudgin  has 
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* St!*  vol.  xi.  p.  569,  570,  aod  587  of  our  Hittoricni  Dtviiin*. 
f The  Khariimians,  from  whom  the  Ottomans  are  descended, 
were  in  fact  of  the  name  race  as  the  Seljukian  Turcomans,  but 
issued  two  centime*  Ion  from  their  native  plains.  After  their  ex. 
j tuition  from  Persia  by  the  Moguls,  a botty  of  these  Kharismian 
Turcomans  under  Sulimon  Schah  sought  refugrin  Asia  Minor,  and 
catered  into  the  service  of  the  Seljukiau  Sultans  of  Roum  or  Ico- 
nium.  On  the  ruin  of  that  Dynasty  by  their  old  Mogul  enemies, 
the  Kharixmians  under  t Hhruan,  the  grandson  of  their  original 
leader  Soli  man,  preserved  an  independent  existence  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Bilhynia  ; the  remain*  of  the  Setiukians  were  gathered  to 
the  same  standard ; aud  these  Turcoman  Nations  became  blended 
into  one  people,  and  known  iu  History  by  the  name  of  Ottomans 
from  that  of  their  Kharirmian  Prince.  De  Outgoes,  //uf  Gittfr*!* 
Hunt,  tfr,  vol.  v.  p.  328—337. 

4 In  Pvnria  ths  ang,mti  Dynaaly  of  the  Seljukisns  had  already 
been  supplanted  by  that  of  the  Sultans  uf  Kurasm  : hut  the  con- 
queror*, as  above  observed,  were  of  kindred  Turcoman  stock.  Da 
<iuignex,  vol.  ii.  lib  xiv. 
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almost  been  lost  in  th?  national  title,  which  was  nrro~ 
gated  for  his  grnihleur,  of  Zingis  Khan,  or  the  mightiest 
of  lords.  He  was  the  son  of  a Khan  who  had  reigned 
over  thirteen  hordes  ; ami  it  in  probable  that  the  immense 
masses  of  the  same  generic  features,  who  were  drawn 
to  his  standard  by  the  results  of  conquest  or  the  thirst 
of  rapine,  derived  their  common  term  of  Moguls  from 
the  original  distinction  of  his  own  Tribe.  The  early 
R*Khaii  fortunes  of  a barbarian  conqueror,  the  founder  of  his 
* * own  greatness,  ore  always  obscure  ; the  unlettered*  tra- 
ditions of  nomadic  Savages  must  be  equally  destitute  of 
authenticity  and  interest;  and  we  may  at  once  diamiaa 
the  tale  of  vicissitudes,  whether  fabulous  or  real,  which 
are  ascribed  to  the  youth  of  Zingh.  lie  first  burst  the 
limits  of  his  native  Tartar  reign,  to  precipitate  his 
dauMBlrar*  myriads  upon  the  plains  of  China;  the  Great  Wall 
" proved  but  a feeble  barrier  against  his  innumerable 
cavalry  ; and  after  a desolating  warfare,  be  tore  five  great 
Provinces  of  the  North  from  the  huge  but  iU-ccrnentcd 
fabric  of  the  Chinese  dominion. 

The  complete  conquest  of  that  Empire  seems  only  to 
have  been  suspended,  by  a diversion  which  was  given  to 
the  Mogul  arms.  The  murder  of  his  Ambassadors  by 
command  of  Mohammed,  the  Kliari2iuian  Sultan  of 
Persia,  afforded  Zingis  a just  cause  of  war ; ami,  tra- 
versing the  wide  expanse  of  Tartary,  he  descended  into 
Western  Asia  at  the  head  of  an  incredible  force  of  seven 
hundred  thousand  Moguls  and  Tartars.  On  the  great 
plains  which  are  intersected  by  the  Sihon  or  Jaxartes 
aud  the  Oxus,  he  was  encountered  by  the  Turcoman 
Sultan  with  an  inferior  hod  of  four  hundred  thousand 
men ; and  in  the  stupendous  conflict,  the  victorious 
Moguls  slaughtered  nearly  the  half  of  their  enemies. 
This  success  laid  all  Persia  open  to  the  destroyers;  and 
stimulated  by  vengeance  to  even  more  than  their  ordi- 
nary inhumanity,  they  spread  a frightful  devastation,  the 
vuis'ed  bjr  effects  of  which  those  regions  have  perhaps  never  re- 
the  Moguls.  C0Tercd,  from  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  to  the  bauks  of 
the  Indus.  The  Sultan  Mohammed,  flying  from  the 
storm  which  he  had  provoked,  found  an  inglorious 
safety  and  obscure  death  in  oue  of  the  desert  islands  of 
the  Caspian : but  bis  valiant  son  Gelaleddin,  whose 
exploits  became  the  darling  theme  of  Persian  song,  still 
opposed  with  the  remnant  of  the  Turcoman  bands  a 
heroic  though  fruitless  resistance  to  the  progress  of  the 
victors.  In  many  a well-sustained  combat,  his  long  re- 
treat to  the  banks  of  the  Indus  was  tracked  by  the  blood 
of  his  pursuers ; and  boldly  plunging  with  his  steed 
into  the  broad  and  rapid  current  of  that  river,  he  was 
suffered  by  the  admiration  which  his  prowess  extorted 
from  Zingis — the  only  trait  of  generosity  in  the  re- 
corded actions  of  the  Barbarian — to  escape  unmolested. 
The  Indus  was  for  a season  the  term  of  Mogul  devasta- 
tion ; and,  unable  to  command  the  further  progress  of 
his  satiated  hordes,  or  recalled  to  Tartary  by  a revolt  of 
some  Chieftains  whom  he  easily  subjugated,  Zingis 
slowly  led  back  his  myriads,  laden  with  the  spoils  of 
Persia,  to  their  native  plains.  In  these  regions  he 
shortly  closed  his  destructive  career  by  a natural  death, 
enjoining  hia  children,  os  his  last  command,  to  com- 
plete the  conquest  of  the  Chinese  Kmpire.t 

* Zingis  himsalf  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  Lapse  of  near  a century  that  the  traduiuiw  of  his  life  were 
collected  by  order  of  a Persian  Khan,  hi*  great  grandson.  Dc  ta 
Croix.  Hiitoire  dm  Grand  Gengknean,  (Paris,  t'16.)  p.  536 — 539. 

f D'Hvrbelot,  Bikimihrqm  Onmta'r,  Art.  Gengktxcan,  UrJaird- 
din.  Dc  la  Croix,  Hint.  da  Gmnd  GmghtMcan,  pant m.  Ds 
Guignes,  Hut.  Gtn.  da  Hutu,  vol.  iv.  lib.  xt. 
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This  injunction  was  imposed  upon  a race,  to  whom  Begirt 
repose  was  intolerable,  and  motion  and  rapine  (he  ”f  «he 
dearest  qunlifu-alious  of  life.  The  lour  sons  of  Zingis — ( »**s»ih* 
Octal,  Tooshi.  Tooti,  and  Zagulai — were  the  inheritors 
alike  of  bis  wild  genius  and  expansive  dominion  ; aud 
with  a spirit  of  fraternal  or  prudential  concord,  more  ]£04 
remarkable  than  their  native  ability,  the  latter  three  <n 
were  satisfied  to  enjoy  dependent  Sovereignties  under  A D< 
their  Irrotber  Octal,  who  was  elevated  by  their  consent  jggi 
to  a general  supremacy,  under  the  litle  of  Great  Khan,  Pragma  Df 
over  the  Mogul  and  Tartar  Nations.  By  these  sons  of  tbs  Mogul 
Zingis  and  their  immediate  successors,  the  Mogul  arms  arm*  under 
were  carried  from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  l^>vucrQ*’ 
banks  of  tlie  Euphrates,  the  Danube,  and  the  Vistula; 
in  little  more  than  half  a century  they  had  conquered  or 
overrun  nearly  all  Asia  and  no  incimsidcrahle  portion 
of  Europe  ; and,  at  the  close  of  the  period  embraced  in 
this  Chapter,  their  descendants  reigned  over  China, 

Tartary,  Persia,  Russia,  and  Siberia.  The  total  subju- 
gation of  the  first  of  these  Countries  was  reserved  lor  I.  Final 
Kublui,  one  of  the  grandsons  oi  Zingis:  but  of  the  two  ^ywpwnt  uf 
Empires  into  which  it  had  been  divided,  the  Northern, 
already  dismembered  during  the  life  of  Zingis,  was  1279 
completely  swallowed  up  in  the  Mogul  dominion  five 
years  after  his  dcuili.  Ollier  enterprises  suspended  the 
late  of  the  Southern  D> nasty  of  the  Chinese  fur  about 
forty  years;  ami  when  Kublai  had  achieved  its  full  end 
extinction,  the  unity  of  the  Mogul  power  was  already 
broken  by  the  separation  of  its  vast  branches.  Mean- 
while the  cuce  of  Zingis  were  sealed  on  independent 
thrones  in  Russia,  Western  Tartary,  and  Persia.  Only  II.  Subju- 
eight  years  after  his  death,  another  of  his  grandsons,  F“,,°" 
Balou,  was  intrusted  by  the  Great  Khan  OcUii  with  the  ' °D 
command  of  a host  of  five  hundred  thousand  Moguls  .^35 
for  the  invasion  of  Russia.  In  the  resistless  progress  ud 
such  swarms,  the  Princes  of  that  devoted  land  were 
overwhelmed  ; the  country  devastated,  its  Capitals  of 
Moscow  and  Kiow  burnt  to  ashes ; the  rude  national 
independence  destroyed  ; and  the  Mogul  yoke  perma- 
nently fastened  on  the  people  for  two  hundred  years. 

With  continued  violence,  the  Tartar  invasion  swept  over 
Poland.  Hungary,  and  the  circumjacent  regions,  from  0f Poland, 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic*  to  thuse  of  the  Kuxine  and  Hungary, 
Adriatic.  In  the  battle  of  Legnitz,  the  Duke  of  .Siberia,  Ne- 
ttie Teutonic  Order,  and  the  Polish  Palatines  were  routed  u- 
with  tremendous  slaughter;  in  a single  conflict  the  1242, 
King  of  Hungary,  Bela  IV.,  wan  so  utterly  defeated  that 
he  abandoned  his  realm  to  its  ruin.  Amidst  the  con- Temir  anj 
stemalion  of  Christendom,  Germany  and  perhaps  all  reaistanee 
Western  Etfrope  was  only  saved  by  the  firmness  and  «f  Christen- 
energy  with  which  the  Emperor  Frederic  II.  exhorted  Jon:t 
its  Princes  and  Chivalry  to  arm  for  the  general  deimce 
against  a common  and  merciless  encmy.t  The  progrrss 

• A siu£id.vr  example  L<f  the  ttlecl  at  the  Mogul  coniines-*  has 
been  noticed  by  Gibbon,  from  a passage  in  Matthew  Paris,  p.  398. 

The  destruction  canard  by  the  apj>n  ach  of  the  Mou'iik  to  lire 
Baltic  prevented  the  inhabitants  til  that  coast  from  a*n<<iiig  llreir 
vcvrls  m 1238  to  England  to  take  m cargoes  of  herring*  as  u»ual  ; 

*0  that,  as  there  was  no  exportation,  lorly  or  fifty  of  those  fi*b  »»ld 
for  a shilling.  **  It  is  whimsical  enouxh,''  a*  the  Historian  observe*, 

“that  tire  arms  of  a Khan,  whu  reigned  in  China,  shuuU  have 
affected  the  price  oT  fish  in  the  English  market:”  but  the  j'asaa^e 
is  also  curious,  as  illustrating  tic  existence  of  n regular  honing 
fishery,  and  of  so  active  a commercial  intercourse  between  England 
and  the  North,  in  that  early  Age. 

■f  Bn  I he  v«THUm  of  hi*  Circular  Letter  in  Matthew  Paris,  p. 

496 — -498,  addressed  to  the  KmL'  of  Kurland,  aud  exhort1  ■ ir  him 
ns  well  as  other  Princes,  hy  tire  arguments  of  a common  Rrligunt 
and  danger,  lo  unite  in  despatching  succours  for  th«  defence  of  the 
frontiers  of  Germany — velul  Chru.ianontm  jttnmum. 
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History,  of  the  Moguls  was  first  arrested  by  the  gallant  defence 
— — v-— ~ of  a few  Knights  and  soldiers  in  the  Austrian  city  of 
Kroro  Ncusindt,  by  their  own  distrustful  ignorance  of  the  art 

*•  °*  of  sieges,  and  probably  by  respect  for  the  experienced 

1204.  prowess  and  superior  skill  of  the  gathering  Chivalry  of 
*°  the  West.  From  its  first  obstruction  at  Neustadt,  the 
A' D'  huge  inundation  of  Tartar  warfare  began  slowly  to  re- 
cede,  and  at  last  rolled  back  its  waves  to  the  Deserts  of 
Asia." 

III.  Smxul  The  state,  meanwhile,  of  the  Mogul  power  in  the  cen- 
invaaion  tra]  rxp«ns«  of  that  quarter  of  the  Globe — which  in  the 
q°»tTr  triple  partition  of  the  Dynasty  of  Zingis  formed  the 
Penis,  Empire  of  Western  Tartar) — may  be  overlooked  in  its 

uninteresting  obscurity : but  the  second  invasion  and 
conquest  of  the  Southern  regions  of  Asia  had  some 
effects,  more  important  and  durable,  upon  the  aspect  of 
the  civilized  world.  The  permanent  subjugation  of 
Persia  was  the  work  of  Ilolagou,  a third  mighty  victor 
among  the  grandsons  of  Zingis.  That  Kiugdom  was 
again  bravely  defended  by  the  hero  Gelaleddin,  who,  on 
the  first  withdrawal  of  the  Moguls  to  their  native  plains, 
had  returned  from  India,  and  resumed  the  possession  of 
his  ruined  throne.  But  his  efforts  were  again  fruitless 
against  the  innumerable  Tartarian  swarms;  and  after 
sustaining  a contest  of  eleven  years  and  the  vicissitudes 
of  fourteen  great  battles,  he  closed  a career,  which  was 
worthy  of  u belter  termination,  by  a sluggish  old  age 
and  an  inglorious  death  in  the  fastnesses  of  Turkestan, 
and  extinc-  After  the  subjection  of  Persia,  the  crowning  triumph  of 
Ab&MUUtT  H°ln6°u  "as  caPlurc  °f  Bagdad,  the  extinction  of 
Khalifate.  the  0,,ce  splendid  Khalifate  of  the  Abnssides,  and  the 
Ai  „ death  of  the  last  Sovereign  Pontiff  of  a Religion,  which 
125B.  the  idolatrous  conqueror*  were  at  a subsequent  period  to 
embrace  and  extend.  The  feeble  Mostasem,  the  re- 
presentative of  the  long  line  of  Khalifs,  who  boosted  their 
descent  from  the  kinsman  of  Mohammed,  and  who  had 
reigned  in  Asia  for  five  Centuries,  was  hunted  from  his 
throne,  and  murdered  by  command  of  Ilolagou;  and 
with  him  expired  the  union  of  spiritual  and  temporal 
supremacy,  long  become  indeed  more  nominal  than  real, 
which  the  reverence  of  the  Moslem  world  hail  constantly 
recognised,  and  the  ambition  of  usurpers  had  as  per* 

IV.  Ravage  petually  violated,  in  the  family  of  their  Prophet.  While 

•f  Alia  the  Turcoman  Dynasty  of  Persia  and  the  Ahas*idnn 

Minor.  Khalifate  were  thus  finally  swept  away,  the  ravages  of 

the  same  tempest  spread  over  Asia  Minor  and  Anne- 

• A Hedy  picbwt  of  the  terror  of  Christendom  at  the  progress  of 
the  Tartan  is  afforded  by  many  passages  and  Utters  in  the  History 
of  tbs  Monk  of  St.  Alban’s : especially  in  p.  487, 49ft — 198.  538 — 
540,  and  Addstamemtu,  p.  1128—1131.  A frightful  estimate  of  ihe 
number*  of  a Tartar  host  is  given  in  the  assertion,  that  it  entered 
twenty  days’  journey  in  length  and  fifteen  in  brvadrh  ! One  de- 
scription— which,  it  is  curious,  (p,  539.)  was  obtained  from  an  out* 
laired  Englishman,  who  had  wandered  Eastward  from  Palestine, 
foiled  among  those  Barbarians,  and  entered  Europe  with  them  *aa 
interpreter  -accurately  presents  the  genuine  lineaments  of  the  Mon- 
golian race,  Unbent  nutrm  pertem  dura  el  robutln,  fnctrt  nacre# 
el  pnf/idas,  teapufat  rujultu  el  ererlat,  nows  Julcrto % el  brevet, 
men:  a proeaunenlM  el  aenht,  tuprriortm  vuwtiibuiam  humiirwx  el 
prn/unleim.  denies  fttngot  el  raft,  palpebral  a erintbttt  utque  ad 
natum  pro'.ensat,  <>cu/  » tneotulanlei  el  atpeclus  Mnjuat  el 

Iottoi,  fie.  Their  ferocity  could  hardly  be  exaggerated,  for  assuredly 
they  spared  neither  age,  oex,  nor  condition  ; yet  their  cannibalism, 
though  asserted  by  eye-witoesaes,  and  easily  credited  throughout 
Europe,  may  be  doubted.  Fieri  quoqwe  non  mpp/icwtl,  el  vincentei 
non  parennr,  is  the  emphatic  e» ideuce  of  a war  of  extermination ; 
and  their  very  women,  warlike  and  ferocious  as  themselves,  were 
wooed  for  thm  powers  if  destruction.  El  qtt*  melitu  pvgnal,  can- 
fostfoMisr  A abetter,  p.  1 131. 


nia,  and  approached  the  confines  of  Syria.  In  the  Sequol 
former  Country,  the  Srljukian  Dynasty  of  Iloum  was  of  the 
overwhelmed  in  the  deluge  of  Mogul  invasion  ; the  CruMd*«- 
Christian  Principalities  of  Armenia  shared  the  same  ' 

fate;  and  it  was  only  some  unexplained  change  of  From 
course  in  the  barbarian  movements,  rather  than  any  AJV 
foreign  resistance  opposed  to  their  progress,  that  delayed 
their  appearance  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the  A °n 
Mediterranean.*  j |* 

But  even  the  secondary  consequences  of  their  victories  Kfiect  in* 
were  fatal  to  the  Christian  power  in  Syria;  and  we  are  Palestine  «f 
recalled  to  the  History  of  the  Crusades  by  the  effects  tl»» Mogul 
of  their  conquest  of  Persia.  When  the  fall  of  Gel*  led-  l’rul4,0B** 
din  dispersed  the  Turcoman  or  Kharizmian  hordes  which 
he  had  gathered  to  his  standard  for  the  defence  of  his 
realm,  one  of  these  Tribes,  Hying  before  Ihe  Moguls,  in  The  Kha- 
tbe  second  year  after  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem  by  the  rismians  fly 
Earl  of  Cornwall,  approached  the  frontiers  of  Palestine  before 
with  the  purpose  of  demanding  a settlement  in  Egypt,  ft**®* 
Alarmed  at  their  appearance,  the  Sultau,  to  divert  such 
unwelcome  guests  from  his  own  States,  and  irritated 
against  the  Christians  by  some  unprovoked  hostilities  of 
the  Templars,  advised  them  to  establish  themselves  in 
Palestine ; and  guided  by  an  Egyptian  Emir  with  a 
body  of  bin  master's  troops,  Barhacan,  the  Khuri7.mian 
Chief,  entered  the  Holy  Land  at  the  head  of  twenty  *n*cr  ihe 
thousand  cavalry.  The  ruined  defences  of  Jerusalem  Uob'^4Bd» 
had  not  yet  been  sufficiently  restored  to  sustain  a siege  ; 
the  City  was  abandoned  by  the  Knights  of  the  Military 
Orders  on  the  approach  of  the  invaders  ; and  the  savage 
Kharizmians,  bursting  into  the  place,  made  a horrid  and  ao‘l  capture 
indiscriminate  massacre  of  all  the  remaining  inhabitants.  j€ru**lem- 
By  the  rapacious  or  wanton  fury  of  these  Barbariuna, 
both  Christian  and  Moslem  sanctuaries  were  profaned  * * 

and  pillaged  with  equal  alacrity ; the  very  sepulchres 
were  violated,  the  remains  of  the  dead  disinterred  and 
rifted ; and  the  most  sacred  and  valuable  relics  of 
Jerusalem  involved  in  a general  destruction. t 

To  arrest  Ihe  progress  of  invaders  more  fierce  and  Subwqnent 
inhuman  than  any  by  whom  Syria  hail  previously  been  <>f 
desolated,  the  Christian  Chivalry  made  common  cause  ^in 
with  the  Moslems  of  Damascus.  Aleppo,  and  Earn ; and  valry. 
the  Sultans  of  all  those  territories  sent  succours  to 
the  Knights  of  the  Military  Orders.  But  the  united 
force  of  these  confederates  was  still  inferior  to  that  of 
the  Egyptians  and  Kharizmians;  and  when  the  rash 
exhortations  of  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  induced  the 
Knights  to  hazard  a battle,  they  suffered  a terrible 
defeat.  Their  Syrian  allies  were  routed  and  dispersed  ; 
the  Grand  Masters  both  of  tike  Hospital  and  Temple 
fell  on  the  field  ; and  of  the  whole  Christian  Chivalry 
only  twenty-six  Hospitallers,  thirty-three  Templars,  and 
three  Teutonic  Knights,  escaped  from  the  general 
slaughter.?  Tiberias,  Ascalon,  and  other  fortresses  of 
the  Latin  Kingdom,  successively  fell,  either  carried  by  Extremity 
Btorm  or  abandoned  to  the  victors;  the  whole  Country  L.itn» 
was  left  a prey  to  their  ravages;  and  the  remains  of 
the  Christian  Chivalry  and  inhabitants  shut  themselves  (244 
up  in  their  last  stronghold  of  Acre,  By  subsequent 


• The  foregoing  narrative  of  (be  conquest*  of  the  Mogul*  under 
the  aucceaaora  of  Zmgb  hat  been  abridged  chiefly  from  PeGrngneo, 
vol.  i».  lib.  xvi.— xix.  ice.  with  references  to  the  more  modem  text  of 
Giblxm,  eh.  lxiv. 

+ Matt.  Paris,  p.  54ft — 549,  556 — 559.  Makriei,  (in  JoinriDe, 
Johor*  » Translation.)  vol  H.  p.  236. 

I Matt  Paris,  p.  557. 
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History.  dissensions  between  the  Egyptians  and  Kharizmtan*, 

- Palestine  was  delivered  from  the  presence  of  the  latter  ; 
From  the  Moslems  of  Syria  and  Egypt  fell  the  necessity  of 
a.  d.  reuniting  to  crush  intruders  so  destructive  ; the  Bar- 
1204.  barians.  after  capturing  Damascus,  were  utterly  defeated 
to  in  u general  engagement  by  the  Sultan  of  Egypt ; 
*•  their  learler  Barbacan  was  slain  ; and  their  whole  horde 
'"*■  was  slaughtered  or  dispersed,  or  driven  back  upon  the 
Eastern  Deserts.  But  this  expulsion  of  the  Kharizmiun* 
produced  no  relief  to  the  Christian  cause  in  Palestine. 
The  Holy  Sepulchre  still  remained  in  the  hand*  of  the 
Necessity  Syrian  nr  Egyptian  Infidels  ; the  Latin  Kingdom  had 
from  nS®'n  nigh  dwindled  into  the  single  fortress  of 
Kurope  far  Acre;  and  the  extremity  to  which  its  defenders  were  re- 
its  deliver*  ducrd,  once  more  suggested  to  the  martial  and  religious 
ww*.  feelings  of  Europe  the  necessity  of  a new  Crusade.* 

Tas  The  design  of  this  sucred  enterprise  was  ratified,  as 

C*Vr**™  URI,tt^  *n  a General  Assembly  of  the  Latin  Church;  and 
bvsad«,  a Council,  which  was  convoked  at  Lyon  for  this 
atth*(Wi-  arnon£  ot^er  purposes  by  Pope  Innocent  IV.,  it  was  re- 
eil  of  Lyon,  MWcd  that  a Crusade  should  be  preached,  and  all  lem- 
A.  D.  poral  wars  suspended  tor  tour  years  throughout  Christen* 
1245.  dom.  The  troubled  state  of  Germany  and  Italy,  and 
the  renewed  quarrel  between  the  Emperor  Frederic  II. 
ond  the  Papacy,  seem  to  have  prevented  the  mission- 
aries of  the  Holy  War  from  meeting  with  much  success 


of  France  with  their  Knights  and  mcn-at  arms, — and  Sequel 

among  others  by  the  Noble  Historian  of  the  Holy  War*—  Crusade* 
eight  months  were  consumed,  with  little  necessity  or  «■  „ ^ _1L_ 
prudertce,  it  should  seem,  before  the  congregated  host  pronj 
finally  proceeded  to  its  destined  scene  ol'  action.  In  A>  1)- 
imitation  of  the  plan  of  the  Fifth  Crusade,  Egypt,  as  1204. 
the  principal  seat  of  the  Moslem  power,  was  again  se-  to 
lecled  for  the  theatre  of  operations,  the  capture  of  a.  t>. 
Damietta  for  the  first  enterprise  of  the  war;  and  by  a 1201 
strange  blindness  or  fatality,  the  very  errors  which  had  jnvjuion  of 
entailed  destruction  thirty  years  before  upon  a Christian  Egy;4. 
army  on  the  same  shores,  were  now  faithfully  copied  or 
retreated.  The  armament  with  w hich  Louis  sailed  from 
the  shores  of  Cyprus  covered  the  sea  with  eighteen  hun- 
dred vessels  great  and  small,  and  contained  full  two 
thousand  eight  hundred  Knights  with  their  horses  and  un 
attendant  cavalry  of  six  or  seven  thousand  men-at-arms, 
and  a force  of  infantry  which  has  been  variously  estimated 
at  from  fifty  to  above  one  hundred  thousand. t But 
a violent  tempest,  blowing  from  the  Egyptian  coast,  so 
dispersed  this  immense  Ann  nil  a that,  when  the  French 
King  made  the  port  of  Dainietta,  he  had  not  with  him 
above  seven  hundred  Knights.  The  numerous  forces 
of  the  Sultan  lined  the  shore,  and  so  awed  ond  astounded 
the  French  by  their  imposing  array,  and  the  clang  of 
their  trumpets  and  kettle-drums,  that  the  counsellor*  of 


in  those  Countries  : but  the  eficcls  of  their  preaching 
extended  to  remoter  region*,  and  Haco,  King  of  Norway, 
and  cm-  assumed  the  Cross. t It  was  in  France  and  England, 
braced  in  however,  that  the  flume  of  enthusiasm  was  most  ardently 
France,  and  effectually  rekindled,  chiefly  through  the  example  of 
Norway  ice  koui*  ^ « whose  character  was  almost  equally  revered 
by  both  Nations  ; and  on  the  intelligence  of  whose  pur- 
pose, William  Ix>ng*word,  (the  former  Crusading  com- 
panion of  the  Earl  of  Cornwall,)  with  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  Walter  de  I«acy,  and 
many  other  English  Noble*  and  Knights,  vowed  to  serve 
under  his  standard.  The  Norwegian  Monarch  having 
been  diverted  from  bis  enterprise  by  some  unexplained 
causes,  the  prosecution  of  the  Holy  War  was  abandoned 
to  the  Chivalry  of  France  and  England  ; nnd  the  event* 


of  the  Seventh  Crusade  are  confined  to  the  expedition  of 
St.  Louis  ond  his  Insular  auxiliaries.} 
ofTouisTx  The  PreParm,*ons»  the  armament,  and  the  departure 
«f  France  °f the  French  King  and  his  troops  for  the  East,  have 
with  his  already  been  related  in  the  History  of  his  reign  § In 
anmy  on  the  Cyprus,  the  general  rendezvous  of  the  expedition,  where 
Crusade.  Loui*  was  joined  by  a long  array  of  l lie  Baronage 


1249.  • Matt.  Pam,  n bi  »i tprn  rf  .r>99,  630.  Join* die,  p,  209—211. 

and  Makrisa,  {Aid.)  p.  23# — -238. 

f Matt.  Paris,  p.  643. 

J Our  sufficient  guide,  for  the  evmts  of  the  Seventh  Crusade,  will 
he  that  good  Knight,  John,  Lord  da  Joinville,  Grand  Seneschal  of 
Chanqngnr,  the  faithful  companion  of  St.  Louis,  and  actor  in  the 
scenes  which  he  describes,  whose  Memoirs  have  been  enriched,  both 
by  the  notes  and  diasertations  of  I)u  Cange,  and  by  extracts  from 
such  Arabian  MSS-  a*  illustrate  the  subject  l<rfon:  ns.  The  text  of 
our  contemporary  Nations!  Hislurian,  Matthew  Paris,  will  al*o, 
however,  supply  some  notices  of  the  share  of  the  English  Crusaders 
in  the  expedition.  But  the  perfect  good  faith  winch  breathe*  through 
the  narrative  of  the  Marshal  of  Champagne,  the  affi-ctiim  with 
which  he  describes  the  virtues  and  cherishes  the  memory  of  the  ex- 
cellent Prince  whom  he  followed,  and  the  unaffected  simplicity 
with  which  he  confesses  every  emotion  of  a vpsnt.  too  tru'y  I rave 
for  concealment  of  its  fears,  nnd  too  pious,  with  all  his  superstition, 
not  to  claim  our  respect,  altogether  give  a charm  and  value  to  his 
lively  relation,  which  is  scarcely  to  t*  found  in  any  other  authority 
of  the  times,  and  fill  the  teaktirs  of  chivalrie  adventure  with  mots 
delightful  and  moving  interest  than  alt  the  creations  of  romance. 

4 Vide  ch.  Ixxvi.  p.  708 — 710,  of  our  Historical  Division. 


Louis  advised  him  to  defer  liis  landing  until  the  junc- 
tion of  his  absent  Knights  : but  the  gallant  Monarch, 
who  dreaded  a continued  exposure  of  his  armament  to 
the  perils  of  the  sea  much  more  than  the  numbers  of  the 
Infidels,  resolved  on  an  immediate  attack  ; and  himself, 
in  complete  armour,  with  Ilia  shield  pendent  from  bin 
neck,  hi*  lance  on  hi*  wrist,  and  the  Orifiatnmc  borne 
before  him,  leaping  into  the  wave*  breast  high,  was 
among  the  foremost  who  reached  the  shore.  The  Mu- 
Kidmans  were  so  panic-stricken  at  the  boldness  of  the 
Christian  debarkation,  that  they  not  only  fieri  from  the 
strand,  but  abandoned  the  city  of  Damietta,  though  it 
had  been  furnished  with  a numerous  garrison,  and  was 
more  strongly  fortified  than  when  in  the  former  Crusade  by  the 
it  had  sustained  a siege  of  eighteen  months.  Before  French, 
the  Infidels  fled,  however,  they  set  fire  in  many  places  a.  d. 
to  the  trading  quarter  of  Damietta,  which  with  much  1249. 
valuable  merchandise}  was  utterly  consumed;  and  the 

* Nothing  can  be  more  touching,  than  Joinville'*  expressions  of 
hi*  feeling*,  on  quitting  hi*  native  land  and  kiadred  on  to  distant 
nnd  pcriUm*  an  enterprise.  “ But  as  I wa*  journeying  from  Blie- 
court  to  St.  Urban,  1 wa*  obliged  to  pass  near  to  the  Ctttle  of  Join- 
vilte,  1 dared  never  torn  my  eyes  that  way  for  fear  of  feeling  too 
great  regret,  and  last  my  courage  should  fail  on  leaving  my  two 
fine  children,  and  my  fair  castle  or  JoinviUa  which  1 loved  in  my 
heart*’  Ilia  description*  always  bring  the  srene  before  our  eye*. 

" They  all  with  a loud  voice  sang  the  beautiful  hymn  of  f'mi 
Creator  from  the  beginning  to  the  end ; and  while  they  were 
singing,  the  mariner*  set  theit  sails  in  the  name  of  God.  Instantly 
after,  a hreese  of  wind  filled  our  sails,  and  soon  n ode  us  lose  sight 
of  land,  to  that  we  u*  only  sea  and  shy,"  Ac.  p.  1 18 — 1 19.'  John**’* 
Translation  ) His  natVr  refaction  immediately  afterward*  on  the 
prudence  of  carrying  a good  conscience  to  sea,  we  have  else w here 
quoted. 

f If  an  Arabian  Historian  may  Vo  credited,  Louis  afterward*  de- 
clared to  one  of  the  officer*  of  the  Egyptian  Sultan  that  he  had 
lunded  with  nine  thousand  Knight*,  five  thousand  borae,  and  one 
bundled  and  thirty  thousand  fool,  including  workmen  and  servant*. 

See  Arabic  Extracts  up] vended  to  Jcinville,  p.  262.  But  this  is 
doid'tlea*  an  exaggeration  of  Moslem  vanity  ; and  a |<awage  in 
Makrisi,  (•  bid.  p.  254.)  which  estimate*  the  whole  force  at  seventy 
thousand  men,  is  probably  much  nearer  the  troth. 

J In  consequence  of  tins  destruction  of  merchandi*e,  the  booty 
captured,  although  Damietta  had  long  been  the  emporium  of  Egypt, 
was  small,  not  exceeding  six  thousand  livres  in  valise  ; aiul  Louts 


SEQUEL  OF  THE  CRUSADES. 


French,  astonished  at  their  own  success*,  look  posses- 
sion of  the  deserted  city,  and  impatiently  awaited  the 
arrival  of  the  remainder  of  their  scattered  armament,* 

The  Crusaders,  however,  soon  discovered  that  it  was 
no  more  than  a transient  panic  which  had  delivered 
Damietta  into  their  hands ; and  they  themselves  were 
shortly  besieged  within  its  walls  by  the  army  of  the  Sul- 
tan. The  throuc  of  Egypt  was  at  this  epoch  filled  by 
” Ncdjmeddin,  grandson  of  Saphadin,  brother  of  the 
great  Saladin,  a Prince  of  courage  and  ability  ; who,  ou 
intelligence  of  the  meditated  invasion  of  the  French, 
had  been  recalled  from  his  career  of  conquest  in  Syria 
to  the  defence  of  his  Kingdom ; and  who,  though 
afflicted  with  a mortal  disease,  had  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing the  banks  of  the  Nile  some  time  before  the  Chris- 
tian descent.  His  first  act,  on  learning  the  flight  of  the 
gurrison  of  Damietta,  was  to  punish  fifty  of  their  officers 
with  the  death  which  their  cowardice  deserved  : his  next 
to  hasten,  ill  as  he  was,  to  the  scene  of  danger,  assume 
the  personal  command  of  all  the  levies  of  Egypt,  w hich 
he  summoned  to  hia  standard,  and  invest  on  all  sides 
the  Christian  position.  The  gathering  numbers  of  the 
Infidels  already  began  to  straiten  Louis  and  his  followers 
in  Damietta,  when  their  anxiety  was  relieved  by  the 
junction  of  those  parts  of  their  expedition  which  had 
been  dispersed  on  the  voyage  from  Cyprus  arid  driven 
into  Acre,  together  with  a body  of  English  Nobles  and 
Knights,  under  William  Lougttword.  Notwithstanding 
the  arrival  of  these  reinforcements,  however,  much  time 
was  lost  in  mischievous  inaction  at  Damietta,  interrupted 
only  by  skirmishes  with  the  Infidels;  and  the  Cru- 
sading host  fell  into  licentious  excesses  and  di>ordcrs,t 
which  their  victorious  lender  wanted  either  power  or 
energy  to  repress,  and  to  which  their  pious  Historian 
does  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  the  wrath  of  God  and  the 
subsequent  ruin  of  their  enterprise.  J 
f At  length  it  was  resolved  to  advance  to  Cairo  ; and  the 
™ Christian  army  began  to  ascend  the  branch  of  the  N ile  from 
Damietta  towards  that  Capital. § The  march  along  the 
bank  of  the  river,  notwithstanding  the  resistance  of  the 
Moslems,  was  suscessfully  though  slowly  accomplished 

incurred  prr.it  obloquy  by  appropriating  the  whole  of  it  to  hiinarlf, 
contrary  to  "the  good  ami  ancient  custom*  ” observed  in  the  Holy 
Land,  by  which  one-third  of  nil  spoil  went  to  the  King,  am]  the 
remaining  two-t hints  were  •hared  among  the  Crusaders.  To  this 
act,  which  seems  strangely  at  Variance  with  the  usual  conduct  of  so 
scrupulous  an  observer  uf  justice  as  the  14  good  Saint,"  Joiuville 
says  he  was  instigated  by  Use  ill  advice  uf  a Prelate  and  the  assent 
of  his  Council,  p.  126. 

* Joinvijle,  p.  116  — 128.  Maktisi,  p.238 — 2-12.  See  al*o  several 
Letters  in  Mutt  hew  Paris  I rum  (be  Count  d'Arloi*.  the  Master  of  the 
Templar*,  and  others,  announcing  the  capture  of  Uarr.ietU.  Ad- 
dtinmrnta , ii.  109® — 1094. 

f After  describing  the  debaucheries  of  the  Nobility,  Joinvill*  odds, 
Fd  /r  row mma  prupfe  te  print  « fvrc.tr  rt  rioter  femme  t et  filet 
Dun  I dr  et  ndnnl  grant  mnt.  Cut  it  fmtui  gut  te  my  rit  di.nnait 
cangie  (was  obliged  to  wink)  d taut  plain  de  ten  gen t ei  of  icier t.  Car 
nin.ii  gut  It  &oa  rojr  me  diti,  il  trome  jutguet  a ung  gect  de  pttrrt 
pret  et  a T tniour  de  f it  pavetl/an  y/uueurt  banleauje,  gut  ict  gmi 
tenuirnt.  Ed.  Pari*,  1668,  p. 32. 

f Joinrille,  p.  128—132.  Matthew  Paris,  p.  664. 

9 There  is  an  inex|4icuble  tale  in  Joinville  of  tho  treacherous 
conduct  nf  tix  Sultan,  who  sent  five  hundred  horse  to  guide  the 
CbrUt.an  army,  and  thus  led  his  enemies  into  a snare  l Thu  French 
were  enjoined  not  to  injure  any  of  these  Musulmaus,  who,  however, 
suddenly  turned  upon  the  Templar*  in  the  van.  attacked  them  by 
surprise,  and  were  immediately  cut  to  pieces  by  that  fiery  Chivalry. 
It  a. cm*  inconceivable  that  the  “good  King"  should  tuTe  been 
gulled  by  so  clumsy  a stratagem,  and  may  rather  l>«  suspected  that 
tl>e  Infidels  were  deserters,  who  were  sacrificed  to  some  suspicion  of 
live  impetuous  Templars,  p.  132 
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as  fur  as  Mutmmra:  but  with  the  capture  of  that  town  Sequel 
commenced  the  disasters  of  the  Crusade.  At  the  head  «Hhe 

of  the  flower  of  the  French  ami  English  Chivalry,  the  Cnw*d®>- 
Count  d’Arton,  one  of  the  brothers  of  Louis,  being  dc. 
lathed  to  effect  the  passage  of  the  Ashmoum  canal*  *rt>ra 
near  that  place,  lashly  pursued  the  flying  Infidels  into 
Lite  town,  without  deigning  to  listen  to  the  experienced  tiJ  ' 
counsel  of  William  Longsword  and  tin*  Grand  Master  A n 
of  the  Templars,  to  await  the  support  of  the  main  burly  j.>qi 
of  the  army.  The  conduct  of  the  French  Prince  w as 
marked  by  the  same  vaunting  temerity  which,  in  so 
many  previous  and  subsequent  combats  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  led  the  National  Chivalry  of  France  into  headlong 
destruction.  Stung  by  his  insolent  reproaches.  Long- 
sword  and  his  English  brethren,  the  Masters  of  the 
Temple  and  Hospital,  with  the  Knighis  of  both  Orders, 
vied  with  the  French  in  the  blind  precipitation  of  their 
valour:  they  burnt  into  the  town  of  Mansoura;  and 
when  the  fiiry  of  their  charge  had  thrown  the  whole  body 
into  confusion,  they  were  enveloped  in  the  place  by  the 
rallying  Infidels,  and  totally  routed.  The  Count  d'Ar- 
tois  himself,  the  author  of  the  calamity,  William  Long- 
sword  and  the  Master  of  the  Tcmplurs,  the  victims  of  his 
presumption,  and  a host  of  other  gallant  Kliights.  were 
all  slain  on  the  spot,  nr  grievously  wounded;  the  Master 
of  the  Hospitallers  fell  alive  into  the  enemy's  hands ; 
and  the  remnant  of  the  band  were  rescued  from  the 
same  fate  only  by  the  advance  of  the  main  army  under 
the  King  himself,  who,  after  performing  prodigies  ot 
personal  valour,  succeeded  in  compelling  the  Moslems 
to  relire.t 

This  equivocal  xictory  wan,  however,  without  ad-  Their  sub- 
vantage  to  the  Christians;  and  their  critical  position  only  wqutnit  re- 
served, on  the  contrary,  to  inspire  new  confidence  in.o  Tr”p*.*n^ 
the  Infidel  host.  Nedjtncddin  himself  was  now  dead,  C**WI'1  wrB‘ 
having  lately  expired  under  the  incurable  malady  against 
which  his  spirit  had  bravely  striven  : but  his  death  was 
carefully  concealed  until  the  arrival  of  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor Touran-Shah  In  the  Moslem  camp  ; the  govern- 
ment was  administered  by  the  Sultana  in  the  name  of 
her  deceased  lord;  and  the  functions  of  a commander- 
in-chief  were  skilfully  performed,  and  the  courage  of 
the  troops  sustained,  by  Ilihars,  General  of  the  Mame- 
lukes, who  himself,  iu  the  sequel,  seized  the  sceptre 

• We  emit  a long  account  in  Joinville  of  some  unavailing  efforts 
of  the  French,  under  cover  uf  the«r  ehat-etmiat/i.  or  woudeu  toners, 
to  throw  a causeway  over  tho  canal  of  Ashmoam.  These  machines, 
iu  fast  as  they  wens  built,  th«  Infidels  destroyed  with  the  Creek  fire, 
of  tlx  appalling  effects  of  which  the  buve  Knight  give*  a wuful 
description.  Thu  whole  passage  (p.  134 — 138)  firms  a valuable  tlhts- 
tralion  of  Middle  Aye  warfare  ; but  is  unimportant  to  our  present 
narrative  a*  the  French  were*  unsuccessful  in  all  their  effort*,  ami 
were  at  last  enabled  to  paw  the  canal  only  by  the  treason  of  u Ik- 
douin,  who  betrujed  to  them  the  existence  of  n ford  through  the 
current.  But  it  may  be  ubscrvetl  a*  a curious  fact  that,  throughout 
the  operation!  of  this  disastrous  campaign,  the  superiority  uf  the 
Or; filial*  over  the  Latin*  in  mmtisl  science  is  very  evident. 

f Joinville,  p.  132—  146.  Matt.  Fans,  jk  672—680,  686  Makrisi, 
p-  246—248.  For  the  relation  in  the  text  of  the  port  taken  by  the 
English  Crusaders  in  the  c-slarnitous  action  of  Matreoura,  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  Monk  of  St.  Alban's.  Joiovillc,  from  req-ect  probably 
to  the  memory  of  the  Count  d' Artois,  has  passed  in  silence  over  the 
tale  of  the  fatal  raahr.es*  by  which  that  Prince  brought  such  ruin  on 
the  Crusading  cause,  and  has  omitted  the  name  of  Longsword  snv.cig 
the  victims  of  his  { resumption.  It  is  more  remarkable  that,  from 
whatever  cause,  the  good  Seneschal  has  never  one*,  we  believe,  di- 
rectly noticed  tho  share  of  the  Knghsh  in  tlie  Crusade;  and  a single 
observation  that  lewis  assigned  a certain  post  to  41  ths  Duke  of 
Burgundy  and  the  Nobles  beyond  Sea*  hi*  allies, v (p*  1 39-)  ••  the 
only  passage  in  which  he  deigns  to  record  the  presence  or  services 
of  those  foreign  auxiliaries  among  his  Countrymen. 
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which  he  ttai  worthy  of  wielding*.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
new  Sultan,  the  Egyptian  galleys  on  the  Nile  were 
drawn  overland  from  above,  and  launched  below,  the 
Christian  comp;  the  communication  of  the  French  army 
with  Damietta  wan  thus  cut  off*;  and  through  precisely 
the  same  imprudence,  and  probably  on  the  very  ground 
on  which  the  host  of  the  Fifth  Crusade  had  been  en- 
closed between  the  canal  of  Ash  mount  and  the  river, 
Louis  and  his  army  were  now  intercepted.  Itt  this  situa- 
tion, famine  and  a pestilence,  the  consequences  of  un- 
wholesome diet.*  aoon  made  frightful  ravages  in  the 
Christian  ramp  ; a further  advance  was  impossible  ; and 
after  a period  of  calamitous  inaction,  broken  only  by  the 
assaults  of  the  Infidels,  and  some  vain  overtures  of  Peace, 
no  other  resource  remained  for  the  enfeebled  and 
wretched  army  of  the  Crusaders  than  to  attempt  a re- 
treat to  Damietta.  But  this  movement  was  the  signal 
of  universal  disorder  and  rout;  the  Musultnan*  broke 
into  the  camp  and  murdered  the  abandoned  sick;  their 
galleys  cut  off  all  the  fugitives  who  endeavoured  to  escape 
down  the  river;  the  troops  who  marched  by  land  were 
overwhelmed  by  the  innumerable  cavalry  of  the  Sultan  ; 
and  Louis  himself,  who,  though  sinking  under  the 
same  illness  as  the  rest  of  the  army,  hud  remained  with 
the  rearguard,  and  discharged  all  the  duties  of  a de- 
voted commander  and  valiant  soldier,  fell,  in  a slate  of 
helpless  exhaustion  from  disease  and  wounds,  into  the 
hands  of  the  victorious  Infidels.  His  surviving  brothers, 
Charles  and  Alfonso,  Counts  of  Anjou  and  of  Poitiers, 
together  with  all  his  Nobility  and  Knight  horn),  who  es- 
caped the  first  slaughter  of  the  onset,  shared  his  fate ; 
but  no  mercy  wa*  shown  by  the  Infidels  to  the  soldiery 
and  others  of  inferior  condition ; and  of  the  Christians  of 
all  ranks  there  fell  on  this  fatal  occasion,  either  slain 
in  the  field  or  massacred  in  cold  blood,  ut  the  lowest 
computation,  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  mrn.f 

The  situation  of  even  the  captive  King  and  his  Nobles 
was  for  some  time  extremely  critical,  and  their  ultimate 
safety  was  placed  in  imminent  hazard,  by  a domestic 
revolution  in  Egypt  which  almost  immediately  followed 
the  Moslem  victory.  The  new  Sultan,  Touran  Shah,  is 
accused  by  the  Oriental  writers,  of  debauchery,  fa- 
vouritism, ami  cruelty : but  it  is  only  certain  that  his 


* “ You  must  know  that  we  rat  no  fish  the  whole  Lent  but  eel 
pouts,  which  is  a glutton  mis  fish,  sn<l  fecit*  on  dead  bodies.  From 
this  cause,  and  from  the  bad  air  of  tin.*  country,  where  it  scarcely 
ever  rains  a drop,  the  whulo  array  was  infected  by  a shocking  dis- 
order, which  dried  up  the  flesh  on  our  legs  to  tnr  hone,  and  our 
aktus  became  tanned  as  black  as  the  ground,  or  like  nn  old  boot 
that  has  long  lain  behind  a coffer,  in  ndditioa  to  th»  miserable 
disorder,  thom  affected  by  it  had  another  sore  complaint  in  the 
mouth  from  eating  such  fish,  that  rutted  the  gums,  and  caused  a 
most  stinking  breath.  Very  few  csraiwd  death  that  were  thus 
attacked,"  Ac.  Joinvil-e,  p.  159.  uThe  disorder  1 spoke  of  eery  soon 
inere-wed  so  much  in  the  army,  that  the  barbers  were  forced  to  cut 
away  very  Urge  pieces  of  flesh  from  the  gums,  to  enable  their  pa- 
tients to  eat.  It  was  pitiful  to  hear  ihe  cries  and  groans  of  those  on 
whom  this  operation  was  performing  ; they  seemed  like  to  the  eric* 
of  women  in  Ubour,  and  1 cannot  express  the  great  concern  all 
felt  who  heard  them.”  p.  162. 

t Joinville,  p.  149—170.  Matt.  Paris,  p.  685—636.  Makmi.p. 
248—251.  The  numbers  which  perished  in  thi»  retreat  and  capture 
of  the  Crusading  host,  it  is  as  usual  difficult  to  estimate.  Join- 
ville  is  silent  on  this  point ; liakrisi  rays  one  hundred  thousand, 
doubtless  an  exaggeration  - but  it  appears  that  not  one  of  the  Crusa- 
der*, except  the  garrison  of  Damretla,  neaped  , and  of  the  Chris- 
tian Captives  in  Egypt,  afterwards  released,  the  numbers  are 
declared,  with  uncommon  precision  by  the  same  Arabic  Historian, 
p.  254.  to  have  bran  only  twelre  thousand  one  hundred  men  and 
ten  women. 


impolitic  conduct  alienated  the  affection*  of  the  formula-  Sequel 
bie  bands,  whose  services  under  Bihar*  had  t>een  mumly  wf  ,hv 
instrumental  in  achieving  hi»  triumph  over  the  Christian 
invaders.  These  troops,  whose  renown  is  so  familiar  prom 
to  European  ears  under  the  designation  of  Mamelukes,  A u 
had  been  organized  by  the  Sate  Sultan  Nedjmeddin,  and  1204 

had  proved  themselves  the  firmest  support  of  his  throue.  tu 
Their  ranks  had  been  originally  filled,  a*  they  continued  A.  D. 
ever  after  to  be  recruited,  by  slaves,  principally  of  the  129], 
hardy  Turcoman  stock,  purchased  at  an  early  age,  and  Riacoftb* 
educated  in  the  camp  : but  their  fidelity  to  the  House  of  Mamelukes, 
their  founder  expired  with  his  death  ; and  they  now  re- 
volted and  murdered  his  son.  With  Touran  Shah  ended 
the  Curdish  dynasty  which,  commencing  with  the  great 
S triad m,  had  reigned  in  Egypt  and  Syria  fur  eighty 
years  ; under  Sultans  who  sprang  from  their  own  ranks, 
the  Mamelukes  held  independent  possession  of  thosa 
Countries  for  nearly  a century  and  a half,  until  their  no- 
minal subjection  to  the  Turkish  power ; and  it  has  been 
reserved  for  our  Age  to  witness  the  final  extinction  of 
their  bands.* 

By  Touran  Shah,  the  King  of  France  had  at  first 
been  treated  with  generosity  ; and  a negotiation  for  his  ^notLoui* 
ransom  and  that  of  his  followers  was  speedily  concluded : ami  hi* 
but  not  until  tome  menaces  of  torture  had  been  ineffec-  Nobles, 
lually  tried  on  the  brave  spirit  of  Louis  to  obtain  the 
snrremler  of  the  Christian  fortresses  in  the  Holy  Land. 

It  had,  however,  been  agreed  that  he  should  yield  up 
Damietta  as  the  price  of  his  own  liberty,  and  pay  a sum 
of  gold,  equal  in  French  money  to  four  hundred  thou- 
sand livres,  for  the  deliverance  of  his  army  ; when  the 
murder  of  the  Sultan  suspended  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Treaty.  In  the  subsequent  confusion,  Louis  and  his 
Nobles  narrowly  escaped  denthf  from  the  fanaticism  of 
some  of  the  Moslem  Chieftains;  but  more  humane  or 
avaricious  suggestions  finally  prevailed  in  their  councils ; 
and  the  completion  of  the  Treaty  was  resumed.  Finally, 

Damietta  was  surrendered  by  its  French  garrison  in 
exchange  for  the  person*  of  the  King  and  his  Nobles ; 
the  Templars  were  reluctantly  compelled  to  make  a loan 
from  the  treasures  in  their  galleys  to  complete  the  re- 
quired discharge  of  the  first  instalment  of  the  pecuniary 
ransom  ; and  Louis,  with  the  sad  remnant  of  the  proud 
host  which  had  debarked  at  Damietta,  bade  adieu  to  the 
shores  of  Egypt.  J 

On  their  liberation,  the  greater  number  of  the  sur-  I<ouU  pro- 
viring  Nobles  with  their  followers  gladly  availed  them- 
selves  of  the  plea,  that  the  disaster*  and  sufferings  which  * **  m “ 
they  had  already  undergone  were  a sufficient  acquittance 
of  Lhcir  Crusading  vows ; and  abandoning  all  idea  of 
further  service  in  the  sacred  cause,  they  sailed  direct  for 
France.  But  the  religious  and  chivalrous  scruple*  of* 
their  King  were  less  easily  satisfied.  His  devotional 


• For  th*  origin  of  the  Mamelukes,  see  Joinville,  p.  1 56.  M.ikrisa, 
p.  244,  with  Du  Cange's  note,  Ac. 

f Joinville  himself,  when  a party  of  Saracens  with  drawn 
sword*  and  menacing  aspects  entered  the  galley  in  which  he  was 
confined,  imagined  that  his  last  hour  was  come.  11  With  regard 
to  myself,  I no  longer  thought  of  any  sin  or  evil  I had  done,  but 
that  I was  about  to  receive  my  death : in  consequence  1 fell  on 
my  knees  at  the  feet  of  one  r-f  them,  and  making  the  sign  of  the 
crura,  said,  ‘ Thus  died  St-  Agnes.’  Sir  tiny  a'Ebelin,  Consta- 
ble of  Cyprus,  knelt  beside  me,  and  confessed  nirmelf  to  me ; and 
I gavehitn  such  absolution  aa  &>d  was  pleated  to  (reant  me  tha 
power  of  bestowing ; but  of  all  the  things  he  had  said  to  me,  when 
I rose  up,  1 could  not  remember  one  of  them.”  p.  176. 

J Joinville,  p.  170—1*4.  Matt  Paris,  p.  686—699.  Mokrisi, 
p.  251 — 255. 
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feelings,  and  his  sensitive  conviction  of  the  disgrace 
, with  which  defeat  and  captivity  had  sullied  his  arms,* 
equally  impelled  him  to  continue  his  efforts,  in  the  hope 
of  achieving  some  happier  enterprise  for  the  redemption 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  the  recovery  of  his  fame.  He 
therefore  proceeded  to  Acre,  and,  after  some  hesitation 
in  his  counsels,  announced  a settled  purpose  to  remain 
in  Palestine,  and  to  employ  whatever  treasures  and 
force*  he  could  still  supply  or  raise  in  the  defence  of  the 
Christian  garrisons  f During  four  years  he  perse- 
, vered  in  this  design : unable  indeed  with  his  exhausted 
ta  resources  and  scanty  levies  to  perform  any  signal  action  ; 
yet  Mill  reluctant  to  return  ingloriously  to  his  native 
Realm.  A*  the  whole  force  which  he  succeeded  in  as- 
sembling under  hi*  standard  during  this  long  period 
never  amounted  to  above  four  thousand  men,  he  was 
prevented  from  pursuing  any  offensive  operations  against 
the  Infidels:  but  his  treasures  were  lavishly  expended 
in  refortifying  Jaffa,  Ciesarea,  ami  Sidon,  and  ill  making 
great  additions  to  the  strength  of  Acre  ; and  his  presence 
and  exertions  not  only  deserved  and  obtained  the  grati- 
tude of  the  Christian  Chivalry  and  People  of  Palestine, 
but  contributed  to  suspend  for  forty  years  the  fall  of  the 
last  bulwarks  of  the  Laliu  Kingdom  on  the  Syrian 
shore.J 

t Among  the  circumstances  which  favoured  his  labours 
- and  protected  the  weakness  of  the  Christians,  may  he 
' numbered  the  dissensions  of  their  enemies.  The  usurp- 
ation of  the  Mamelukes,  and  the  struggle  of  their  leaders 
for  the  possession  of  the  Egyptian  throne,  had  encou- 
raged the  revolt  of  Damascus  under  a Sultan,  the  rela- 
tive of  the  murdered  Khalil  of  Cairo;  a furious  Civil 
war  between  the  Moslems  of  Egypt  and  Syria  inter- 
rupted their  assaults  upon  the  Christians;  and  both 
parties  sought  either  to  gain  the  alliance  or  to  avert  the 
hostility  of  the  French  King.  Louis  profited  by  their 
mutual  fears  and  jealousies  to  obtain  from  the  Mame- 
luke rulers  of  Egypt  the  release  of  all  the  surviving 
Christian  captives  whom  he  had  left  in  that  Country, 
and  a remission  of  the  moiety,  which  was  still  unpaid, 
of  the  stipulated  ransom  for  his  army.  He  received 
a promise  even  of  the  cession  of  Jerusalem  itself; 
0 uud  the  intelligence  of  the  Moslem  dissensions  and  of 
his  successful  negotiations  again  excited  the  hopes  of 
Europe  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  the 
re  establishment  of  the  Latin  Kingdom.  Dut  these 
sanguine  expectations  were  blighted  by  the  conclusion 
of  Peace  between  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian  Infidels;  and 
their  reunited  forces  were  immediately  turned  against 
the  Christians.  The  ravage  of  the  Latin  territory  by  a 
p combined  army  of  various  Moslems  under  the  Sultan  of 
Damascus,  and  their  advance  to  the  gates  of  Acre,  at 

• Hex  autem  apud  deion  trulu  rrmannt  ei  imp  far  tut,  j nr  ant  in 
oorJ't  anun-itmimr  m,u  craA,  quid  mtnqunm  m dulcet*  Fra  me  non  uc 
eon/k*m  remearet.  Molt.  Paris,  p-  690. 

t Among  the  Nobles  who  h*»l  rumaiaed  with  him  was  the  faith- 
ful Sen«'»c-iai  of  (Jhampaguc,  who  had  uri>;iaally  maintained  his 
train  of  K.uij;hta  at  hi»  own  rxpenM,  but  haviug  lust  every  thing  in 
Bey  fit,  wo*  now  compelled  to  become  the  Ui|ieniluLry  Suldirr  of  the 
Kln«.  When,  however,  hu  first  term  of  hired  novice  expired,  and 
Louis  proposed  a oew  pecuniary  engagement : u I replied, * says 
Joioville,  **  that  I was  not  count  t.i  him  to  make  such  a bargain  ; but 
I would  offer  other  terms  : which  were  that  he  should  promise 
never  to  fly  into  a passion  fur  any  thing  1 should  say  to  him,  which 
was  often  the  case,  and  I engaged  that  1 would  kr«-p  my  temper 
whenever  he  refused  what  I should  ask.1'  The  good  Saint  laugh, 
injjly  assented  to  these  quaint  and  cheap  conditions.  Joint ille, 
1*205. 

I Joinville,  passim,  p.  134—224. 


last  revealed  to  Louis  the  vanity  of  his  fondest  aspi- 
rations and  the  utter  hopelessness  of  ultimate  success. 
The  Infidels  indeed  retired  without  attempting  the  cap-  < 
hire  of  the  strong  Christian  fortresses  ; and  by  their  v 
retreat  Louis  remained  at  liberty  to  withdraw  without 
dishonour  from  the  suspended  contest.  The  news  of  hi* 
mother's  death,  by  which  his  Kingdom  was  left  without 
a Regent,  quickened  his  increasing  desire  to  escape 
from  a scene  of  continued  disappointment  and  mortifi- 
cation, and  justified  the  announcement  of  his  purpose 
to  return  to  France.  The  Clergy  am!  Rarons  them- 
selves of  the  Latin  Kingdom  perceived  and  acknowledged 
that  his  prolonged  residence  could  not  be  attended  with 
any  advantage  ; and  offering  him  their  humble  thanks 
and  praise  for  the  great  good  and  honour  which  he  had 
conferred  on  Palestine,  they  gratefully  counselled  him 
to  think  rather  of  ensuring  his  sale  passage  to  Europe 
than  of  continuing  among  them.  Louis  accepted 
their  advice,  and  adopted  a measure  so  congenial  to 
his  altered  wishes,  and  so  necessary  to  the  welfare  of 
his  Kingdom.  Embarking  at  Acre,  he  reached  France  j* 
after  a perilous  voyage,  marked  by  more  than  one  trial  y 
of  hi*  brave  and  generous  nature,  and  of  which  the  par- 
ticular* have  already  been  recorded  in  our  pages,*  It 
was,  however,  but  m shame  and  sorrow  that  he  aban- 
doned the  cause  still  dearest  to  hi*  pious  feelings ; and  ^ 
he  closed  the  Seventh  Crusade  with  the  melancholy  re*  s 
flection  and  self-reproach,  which  even  the  consciousness  t 
of  his  own  virtuous  intentions  could  not  assuage,  that 
he  hod  in  vain  sacrificed  his  Chivalry  and  People  to 
defeat  and  destruction ; and  that  in  exchange  for  the 
best  blood  and  treasures  of  his  Kingdom,  lie  hud  been 
able  to  accomplish  nothing  either  worthy  of  his  name, 
or  suitable  to  (he  gcucral  honour  and  service  of  Chris* 
teudom.’f* 

The  residence  of  St.  Louis,  however,  in  Palestine  had  S 
at  least  put  some  check  upon  the  eruption  of  those  bitteT 
feud*  among  the  Christians  themselves,  which  had  ever  jj 
been  (lie  bane  of  their  cause,  and  which  broke  out  anew  j. 
immediately  after  the  departure  of  their  Royal  leader.  B 
Among  the  most  turbulent  and  irreconcilable  commu- 
nities of  the  Latin  State,  were  the  colonies  of  the 
three  Maritime  Italian  Republics,  and  the  Military  Or- 
ders. In  their  insolent  disdain  of  all  control  by  the  local 
government  of  the  Feudal  Kingdom,  the  Venetians,  the 
Genoese,  and  the  Pisans  extended  thi  ir  pernicious  spirit 
of  commercial  and  political  rivalry  from  Europe  to  the 
Syrian  shore ; openly  fought  with  cueh  other  in  every 
seaport  of  Palestine  for  the  possession  of  exclusive  pri- 
vileges and  quarters ; and  even  violated  the  sanctity  of 
Christian  Churches  by  impious  and  bloody  struggles  for  \ 
their  occupation.  With  more  flugrnnt  dereliction  of  ti 
duty,  the  Religious  Chivalry  of  the  Hospital  and  Temple  ( 
forgot  their  vow*  in  the  indulgence  of  their  mutual  jj 
hatred ; and  employed  in  their  fierce  rivalry  the  arms,  tl 
which  they  had  sworn  to  use  only  in  the  common  ser- 
vice or  the  Cross.  To  decide  their  quarrel,  the  two 
Orders  drew  out  their  forces  in  the  field  for  a general 
and  formal  engagement ; the  prowess  or  numbers  of  the 
Hospitallers  prerailed ; and  *o  sanguinary  and  merciless 
wo*  the  encounter,  that  of  all  the  militia  of  the  Temple 
then  serving  in  the  Holy  Land,  scarcely  one  Knight 
escaped  the  carnage.  From  every  Commaudery  of  the 
Temple  in  Europe  the  most  Rtreuuous  exertions  were 


* See  ch  bum.  p.  712,  of  out  Hufarieal  IJivittam. 
f JoiovilU,  llkaywr.  Matt.  Paris,  6!M,  720,  727,  766. 
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Haiory.  made  to  despatch  its  effective  member*  to  Palestine, 

• both  for  the  piirpoet  of  replenishing  the  vacant  posts  of 
From  their  slaughtered  brotherhood,  and  of  inflicting  a signal 

a.  o.  vengeance  upon  the  Hospitallers;  and  nothing  short 

1204.  of  a war  of  extermination  was  meditated  between  the 

t0  two  Orders:  when  their  deadly  feud  was  suddenly  smo- 

\oai  the  red  under  the  overwhelming  violence  of  a new  tem- 

1-Jl.  of  \lusu|inan  invasion,  which  threatened  to  bury 

them  with  the  whole  Christian  State  under  a common 
ruin,  and  awoke  them  to  the  duty  or  necessity  of  uniting 
their  exhausted  forces  ogainst  the  general  enemy.* 
Mameluke  After  a revolutionary  period  of  disorder  and  blond- 
shed,  Bihars,  styled  also  Al  Bonducdari  or  Bondocdar, 
dir.  RQmc  Mameluke  Chieftain  who  had  distinguished 

A D his  ability  in  the  defence  of  Egypt  ugaiint  St.  Louis, 

1263.  waf  raised  by  the  suffrages  of  his  fellow -soldi era  to  the 

throne  of  that  Kingdom;  ami  had  now  commenced  an 
enterprising  reign  of  seventeen  year*,  which  proved 
nearly  fatal  to  the  remains  of  the  Christian  power  in 
Palestine.  No  sooner  had  he  consolidated  his  authority 
in  Egypt  than  he  carried  his  urms  into  Syria,  reduced 
the  Musulmon  States  in  that  Country  into  subjection, 
ami  poured  the  united  forces  of  the  lufldcls  into  the 
Christian  territories.  In  the  open  field,  the  numbers  of 
the  invaders  rendered  all  resistance  to  their  ravage* 
hopeless : hut  the  few  and  scanty  garrisons  of  the  Latins 
Heroic  de-  made  a gallant  and  desperate  defence ; the  Military 
MiWofr  **  PlVe  many  a noble  example  of  heroism ; and  by 

Olden.  that  singular  admixture  of  religious  constancy  with 
every  fierce  and  unholy  passion  which  distinguished 
their  times  and  their  associations,  the  same  men  who 
had  *o  lately  stained  their  swords  with  the  blood  of 
their  Christian  brethren,  now  vied  with  each  other  only 
in  the  generous  devotion  of  their  lives  to  the  common 
A>  D>  cause,  and  in  the  inflexible  preference  of  martyrdom  to 
1265.  apostasy.  Upon  one  occasion,  the  la't  of  ninety 
Hospitallers  who  had  defended  Azotus  died  in  the 
breach:  on  another,  the  Prior  of  the  Templars  with 
his  companions,  who  had  been  reduced  to  extremity  and 
surrendered  Suphoury  on  a capitulation  which  Bihars 
treacherously  violated,  were  offered  the  alternative  of  a 


A.  d.  cruel  death  or  instaut  conversion  to  Islumism,  and  una- 
1*266.  nimously  sealed  the  sincerity  of  their  Faith  with  their 
blood.  But  all  the  heroic  efforts  of  the  two  Orders 
failed  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  lufldcls,  or  to  awaken 
the  timely  sympathy  and  succour  of  Europe.  In  the 
course  of  a few  years,  not  only  the  inland  castles  of  the 
Loss  of  Cue.  two  Orders,  but  Ciesarea,  Laud  icon.  Jaffa,  and  many 
nun*  *«tUer  f°rlress*es  successively  fell  before  the  Ma- 

Christian**  arms;  and  the  capture  of  Antioch,  and  the  ex- 

fortrasscs.  tiiiction  of  its  Latin  Principality,  which  throughout  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  Crusades  hod  hitherto  preserved  on 
obscure  and  uninteresting  existence,  completed  the  tri- 
T*at l «►  timph  of  Bondocdar.  The  fall  of  Antioch,  which  was 
Antioch,  basely  surrendered  without  resistance,  was  attended  by 
A-  o.  the  mns*acre  of  ten  or  even  forty  thousand  Christians; 
1*26S,  above  one  hundred  thousand  more  were  sold  into  sla- 
very ; ami  the  once  proud  Capital  of  Syria  was  aban- 
doned to  desolation  and  solitude.!  Acre  was  preserved 


* Mall  hew  Paris,  p.  8 IS,  who  describe*  in  strong  term*  the 
event*  of  the  unnatural  warfare  between  there  derated  Ch  *n-,ji*>n» 
of  the  Cra»s,  and  the  purpose  with  which  the  TeiripUr*  in  Europe 
hastened  to  the  Holy  I.and,  propter  u.'honem  horrtbiiem  hoi/itilcr 
in  li'-tpilafur ir/t  relnhurndum. 

4 tin  anno,  Kjy*  H changer,  ttir  conlimrutur  af  the  Chronicle  of 
St.  Alban' t,  Bab/ffemim  latfn/a  Arm cnt&  Antiocham, 

unc /.’i  ,/e  famotiorihwt  orbit  eieilatibtu  obi/ oft  I CAriitiont,  el  lam 


from  the  same  fate  only  through  the  succour  of  the  King 
of  Cyprus,  anti  the  destruction  of  the  Egyptian  navy  by 
the  elements ; and  at  (his  juncture  the  full  of  that  last 
Christian  bulwark  on  the  Syrian  coast  was  suspended 
for  twenty  years  by  an  expiring  effort  of  the  Crusading 
spirit* 

The  appalling  intelligence  of  the  dreadful  catastrophe 
which  had  extinguished  the  Christiun  State  of  Antioch 
roused  the  Papal  Court  from  a long  and  selfish  apathy 
to  the  affairs  of  the  East;  and  the  unabated  zeal  with 
which  Louis  IX.  of  France  had  already  contemplated  a 
renewal  of  his  pious  services  on  the  imaginary  cause  of 
Heaven,  was  now  quickened  by  the  approbation  of 
Clement  IV.  The  abortive  share  of  the  Royal  Saint  in 
the  EiottTti  and  Last  Crusade,  and  his  death  before 
Tunis,  have  already  been  related  in  the  History  of  his 
Urign  ;t  nor  need  we  dwell  further  in  this  place  on  the 
circumstances  of  an  expedition,  of  which  the  object  was 
entirely  diverted  from  the  relief  of  Palestine.  In  the 
defence  of  a Land  and  a Cause  which,  during  two  Cen 
tunes  had  continually  exercised  the  valour,  and  prodi- 
gally wasted  the  blood,  of  the  Chivalry  of  Christendom, 
the  Iasi  successful  exploits  of  heroism  were  reserved  for 
an  English  Prince,  the  descendant  of  those  illustrious 
Houses  of  Normandy  and  Plantagenet,  whose  prowess 
had  so  often  been  signalized  on  the  same  ensanguined 
field.  Prince  Edward, \ the  future  Monarch  of  Eng- 
land, accompanied  by  his  faithful  consort  Eleanor,  and 
attended  by  his  kinsman  Edmund  Croucliback,  Earl  of 
Lancaster,  four  other  Earls,  four  Barons,  and  a gallant 
but  slender  train  of  Knights  and  soldiers  which  did  not 
exceed  one  thousand  men,  had  joined  the  French  army 
in  Africa  before  the  death  of  Louis  IX. ; and  the  aban- 
donment of  the  Crusade  by  their  allies,  which  followed 
that  event,  might  have  absolved  the  small  English  force 
from  the  prosecution  of  their  vows.  But  their  valiant 
and  mttgnnuimuus  leader,  swore  that,  though  every 
other  follower  should  desert  him,  he  would  still  proceed 
to  Palestine  attended  only  by  bis  groom  ;6  his  spirit 
was  emulated  by  every  English  heart ; and  after  refresh- 
ing their  strength  during  the  winter  in  Sicily,  he  sailed 
in  the  Spring  with  his  gallant  baud  to  Acre.|j 

The  arrival  of  Edward  in  that  port  once  more  re- 
kindled the  hopes  of  the  desponding  Latins ; ami  the 
long  memory  of  the  prowess  of  Camr  de  Lion  had  still 
retained  sufficient  influence  in  the  East  to  appal  the 
spirit  of  the  Moslems  at  the  intelligence,  that  another 
hero  of  the  Lionheartcd  race  approached  to  uphold  the 
banner  of  the  Cross.  The  Sultan  Bondocdar,  who  had 
carried  his  ravages  to  the  gates  of  Acre,^  immediately 


a.  n. 
1270. 


Arrival  of 
Prince  Ed- 
ward uf 
England 
wish  hi*  fnl- 
linrvra  at 
Acre. 

A.  D. 

1271. 


writ  OMSK  tnulienbut  inlerrmptu,  in  colitndinem  ipsam  aeduxit. 
p.  &bf . It  may,  however,  he  doubted  whether  its  total  depopulation 
is  to  Ik  understood  literally. 

• Sanutux,  Secret.  Fidel.  Cruel t,  lib.  iii,  pare  xfi.  c.  6,  ad  part 
xiv.  c.  3.  Da  Guigni*,  Hitt.  Gin.  dm  Hunt,  Ac.  lib  xxi.  patttm. 

4 See  ch.  Ixxvi.  of  our  Hitt  orient  I hr  i non,  p 715—718. 

i For  an  account  of  the  motives  and  preparations  of  the  English 
Prince  for  undertaking  this  Cruaade,  and  of  hri  departure  for  tl» 
theatre  of  action,  see  the  conclusion  of  the  Reign  of  his  Father, 
Henry  III.,  in  ch.  lxxzi.  p.  -13,  of  our  Hitfortcal  IHvirio*. 

$ Jurarit  *0/1/0  jurnmenio  per  tanguinem  Domini,  injaient;  Quant- 
r it  omnet  eommdilimet  ft  patriot  at  mei  me  drsemnt,  ego  lomen, 
Fmcino  r»il ode  patufndi  mei , (tic  rnim  tvenhaiur  curator  rtyn  nti,) 
intmbo  Th<d«m/n<Um,  R shan^er,  Conlm.  Matt.  Psrit,  p.  tv>9. 

|1  Riahanger,  p 858,  859.  Mutt.  Westminster,  (Ed  rrancofurti, 
A.  u.  1601,3  JI.  400.  Chrome*  de  Midrot , in  pod  Gale  cl  Fe1l,Vol  iii  ) 
241,  Chfomcan  Thonup  Wikes,  p.  94.  Chronica  Walter! 
lemingford,  p.  590  (Both  in  Gala,  vol.  ii.) 

•J  Both  Kishanger  m.d  Matthew  of  Westminster  (wii  swpra) 
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SEQUEL  OF  TIIE  CRUSADES. 


History. 

From 
A.  D. 

1204. 

to 

A.  D. 

1291. 
Hit  exploits 


From 
A.  D. 

1204. 

to 

A.  D. 

1291 


retired  in  discouragement  at  the  report;  the  broken  nnce;  the  failure  of  other  Christian  Princes  to  despatch  Sequel 

remains  of  the  Latin  Chivalry  of  Palestine  eagerly  ga-  (heir  promised  succours  to  his  aid;  and  intelligence  from  of  the 

thcred  around  the  standard  of  Plantagrnct ; and  though  England  of  his  father’s  dangerous  illness  and  anxiety  CruMtl«*- 
the  total  force  which  the  Christian  state  could  muster,  for  his  return  ;*  all  conspired  in  inducing  Edward  to 

including  his  English  followers,  did  not  exceed  seven  listen  to  overtures  for  Peace,  which  were  extorted  from  ** 

thousand  men,  Edward  boldly  marshalled  this  scanty  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  not  less  by  the  exptricoce  of 

army  for  offensive  hostilities  against  the  Infidels.  Ad-  his  prowess,  than  by  some  new  troubles  which  had 

___  __  vancing  from  Acre,  his  achievements  justified  the  gene-  broken  out  in  the  Musutman  States.  The  mutual  ne- 

iaTha  Holy  Hd  expectation  both  of  his  enterprising  courage  and  of  cessitiesoflhcSuHun  and  of  the  English  Priuce,  therefore, 

Laud.  his  military  skill.  His  first  exploit,  the  surprise  and  produced  the  conclusion  of  aTruce  between  the  Infidels 
defeat  of  a large  body  of  the  Musulmau  forces  in  the  and  the  Christians  in  Palestine  for  ten  years ; and  alter 

field,  was  succeeded  by  the  assault  of  Nazareth  ; and  a residence  of  fourteen  months  in  the  Holy  Land,  and 

in  the  dreadful  slaughter  which  preceded  and  followed  the  accomplishment  of  a seasonable  Treaty,  which  had 

the  capture  of  that  city,  he  equally  emulated  the  chi-  alone  arrested  the  progress  of  the  Mameluke  arms  and 

valric  valour  and  the  fanatical  cruelty  of  the  earlier  prolonged  for  another  brief  period  the  precarious  exist- and  return 
champions  of  the  Cross.*  But  the  reduction  of  Noza-  eooe  of  the  Latin  State,  Edward  bade  adieu  to  the  to  Europe 

Syrian  shores,  and  sailed  with  his  few  surviving  fol-  a.  d. 
lowers  for  his  native  land. t 1272. 

After  the  departure  of  the  English  Priuce,  and  white  Abortive 
the  remaining  Christian  possessions  on  the  coast  of  attempt  of 
Palestine  were  left  in  the  peace  which  he  had  won,  ^ra- 


reth  closed  his  brief  career  of  victory ; his  English  fol- 
lowers fell  rapid  victims  to  the  Syrian  climate;  and  the 
hero  himself  was  already  stretched  on  a sick  couch, 
when  he  narrowly  escaped  death  from  the  poisoned 
dagger  of  an  ussassin.  Whether  the  villain  was  the 


escape  from  ,ncre  hired  emissary  of  a Musuhnan  Emir,  or  one  of  some  last  abortive  efforts  were  used  to  interest  Eurone  ?oryX,to 

ik.  r...  ...»  .u  n. ~ v . 1 formant* 


Conclusion 
of  Peace 
with  the 
Infidel* ; 


the  few  survivors  of  that  fanatical  sect  of  the  Mountain 
Chief,  which  the  Moguls  were  supposed  to  have  extir- 
pated.! is  uncertain  : but  he  easily  obtained  a private 
uudience  of  Edward  under  preleuce  of  a confidential 
mission  ; and  while  the  Prince  was  reading  his  creden- 
tials, he  drew  a hidden  poniard,  and  aimed  a blow  at  Ilia 
intended  victim.  The  attack  was  so  unexpected,  that 
Edward  received  several  wounds,  before  he  recovered 
from  the  surprise  ; when,  vigorously  struggling  with 
the  assassin,  he  felled  him  to  the  floor,  aud  instantly 
despatched  him  with  his  own  dagger.  As  the  weapon 
had  been  poisoned,  the  life  of  the  Prince  was  for  some 
time  in  imminent  danger : but  a leech  in  Ids  service 
undertook  to  cut  away  the  infected  flesh  from  his  wounds, 
aud  the  operation  was  successful 4 
After  his  own  restoration  to  health,  the  wasting  effects 


, .......  - a nr 

who  Was  Crusade. 


A.  D. 

1274 


IQ  their  preservation.  Pope  Gregory  X., 
residing  in  Palestine  when  he  was  surprised  with  the 
news  of  his  elevatiou  to  the  Tiara,  and  who  had  been  a 
sorrowing  witness  to  the  helpless  condition  of  the  Latin 
State,  made  an  earnest  endeavour,  immediately  after  his 
arrival  in  Europe,  to  arouse  the  Sovereigns  and  Nations 
of  Christendom  to  the  preparation  of  a new  Crusade. 

But  the  solitary  example,  given  by  one  Pontiff,  of  a deep 
sincerity  in  the  cause,  only  served  to  prove  the  utter 
extinction  of  the  Crusading  spirit.  Notwithstanding 
his  labours,  seconded  by  the  authority  of  a General 
Council  of  the  Church  which  he  assembled  at  Lyon,  he 
could  only  obtain  hollow  promises  of  devotion  to  the 
service  of  the  Cross,  from  those  Princes  who  desired  to 
perpetuate  his  favour,  and  who,  after  his  death,  evaded 
the  fulfilment  of  their  reluctant  vows.  Meanwhile,  Last  retpif* 


of  disease  among  his  followers;  the  total  inadequacy  of  however,  the  Christians  in  Palestine,  during  eight  years’  of  the  foie 


his  remaining  force  to  any  further  enterprise  of  import- 


were  permitted,  by  the  good  faith  or  distraction  of  the  ,J.f 
Musuhnan  Councils,  to  enjoy  unmolested  a peaceful  ^ 
respite  of  their  fate;  and  that  interval  was  filled  only 
by  the  struggle  of  Royal  pretensions  in  the  expiring 
Latin  Kingdom.  Since  the  death  of  the  Emperor  T 


declare  that,  but  fur  tho  opportune  arrival  of  Edward,  Acre  was  to 
have  been  surrendered  to  the  Sultan  within  four  days. 

• In  hi*  first  surprise  of  tho  Infidels,  Edward  imvtnii  Sarmcettot  - , _ 

«t  «u we*  eorvm  cum  parrot m tun  in  Ueto:  auot  omnet,  coolly  cuo-  deric  If.,  tile  baseless  throne  of  Jerusalem  had  found  a 
tinua*  the  Chronicler  of  Melrose,  «/  hoftt  Ckrittiam*  Jldti  occidit  claimant  in  Hugh  de  Lusignan,  King  of  Cyprus  who 

"f™.  Lwion  of  Ih.  Syrian  Anurin.  by  .ho  T.,t.r.  i.  f’  d'«tnd«1  Ali«,  daughter  0r  Queen 

noticed  by  Malt.  Puri*,  p.  821.  (-rf  iw».  1257.)  CM  tjutdem  1SdlJ€l,a*  wa*>  M fact,  the  next  heir,  after  failure  of  issue 
«*««,  Tartar i dcicitabde*  Attauiuut  drirttabiiiorei  8fc.  detiruscrumi.  by  the  marriage  of  Frederic  aud  Iolanta  de  Brieune. 
In  tho  first  port  of  a tedious  Dissertation  on  the  Assassin*,  by  AL  His  claims  were  opposed  by  the  partisans  of  Charles  of 

S14'"80',  "*  S,iciliT  (h?  fT*" 

m)u.  oltcoift  i.  nriMk  to  pnra  that  Pub  «•  u «ra>  t Until  diadems  who.  not  contented  with  the  iniquitous 
was  only  the  Assassiu*  of  Persia,  a kindred  and  more  numerous  acquisition  of  his  Italian  realms,  and  the  splendid  dream 
sect,  which  the  Tartars  destroyed;  and  that  those  of  Syria,  ac-  of  dismembering  the  Greek  Empire,  extended  his  grasp 
Tlf  ifso0  Ab4dfed**  Were  hy  ,he  Module*,  about  to  the  ideal  Crown  of  Palestine.  He  rested  his  claim 

Rwhinwr,  o.  S59,  660.  M.U.  W«t.  101.  CA™.  * ?p?"  ‘5* f.00!*!'  “f  ? “lie  to  all  the 

Maifrot,  (which  suddenly  breaks  off  in  the  midst  of  its  talu  of  the  hirfeitea  dignities  of  the  Imperial  House  of  Hohen- 
atternpt  to  a*ww*»nut*  Edward,)  p.  24 l.adjt*.  Wike*,  p.  96—98.  fitauflfen,  and  of  a bargain  with  Mary  of  Antioch  ; whose 
Hwnmgford  p 590— 592.  rights,  although  she  was  descended  only  from  a younger 

“Mrf  eagerly  purchased.  L fh. 


tkm  of  a much  later  Age.  wliieh  ascribes  the  recovery  of  Edward  to 
the  aficctKMiata  devotion  of  hia  consort  Eleanor  in  sucking  the 
ytnocn  from  his  wounds.  Hetnmgford,  whose  accuuat  ia  very  eir- 
'cumatantud,  aud  ha*  pri  ad  pally  be«i  followed  in  the  text,  notices 
Uw  presence  of  Eleanor,  the  demand  of  the  leech  that  she  should 
be  removed  from  the  chamtar  of  her  lord  before  the  operation 
WM  performed  forhii  cure,  and  the  gcnUe  violaace  which  was  ne- 
f to  withdraw  her  from  the  scuuc.  p,  591, 


prior  title  of  the  House  of  Cyprus  was  more  generally 
recognised  in  Palestine;  the  Coronation  of  Hugh  had 
been  celebrated  at  Tyre  ; aud  the  hist  idle  pageant  o. 

* The  Icttur  from  Henry  III.  pressing  his  son's  return,  may  ho 
seen  iu  Rymor,  (Ed.  by  Royal  Command,  1816,)  vol.  i.  part  u p. 

f Matt  WcU.  p.  402.  Wikos,  p.  99.  Uammgford,  p.  592. 
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Repeal  State  in  Palestine  was  exhibited  by  the  race  of 
Lusignan.* 

At  length  the  final  storm  of  Musulmun  war  broke 
upon  the  phantom  King  and  his  subjects.  It  was  twice 
provoked  by  the  aggressions  of  the  Latins  themselves, 
in  plundering  the  peaceable  Moslem  traders,  who  re- 
sorted, on  the  faith  of  Treaties,  to  the  Christian  marls  on 
the  Syrian  coast.  After  a vain  attempt  to  obtain 
redress  for  the  first  of  these  violations  of  Internationa] 
law,  Keiudun,  the  reigning  Sultan  of  Egypt  and  Syria, 
revenged  the  infraction  of  the  existing  ten  years’  Truce 
by  a renewal  of  hostilities  with  overwhelming  furee  ; 
yearly  repeated  his  ravages  of  the  Christian  territory ; 
and  at  length  tearing  the  City  and  Connty  of  Tripoli, 
t the  last  surviving  great  Fief  of  the  Latin  Kingdom, 
from  its  dilapidated  Crown,  dictated  the  terms  of  Peace 
to  its  powerless  Sovereign.  The  example  of  this  pu- 
nishment, and  the  authority  of  a feeble  government,  were 
insufficient  to  prevent  a rc|>clitk>n,  two  years  later,  on 
the  part  of  the  lawless  inhabitants  of  Acre,  of  similar 
outrages  upon  the  property  and  persons  of  the  Musul- 
man  merchants;  and  the  Sultan  Khalil,  the  son  of  Ke- 
ladun,  was  provoked,  by  a new  denial  of  justice,  to  utter 
and  enforce  a tremendous  vow  of  extermination  against 
the  perfidious  Franks.  At  the  head  of  an  immense 
army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men,  the  Mameluke 
Prince  entered  Palestine;  swept  the  weaker  Christian 
garrisons  before  him  ; and  encamped  under  the  towers 
of  Acre.  That  city,  which,  since  the  fall  of  Jerusalem, 
had  been  lor  a Century  the  Capital  of  the  Latin  King- 
dom, was  now  become  the  last  refuge  of  the  Christian 
population  of  Palestine.  Its  defences  were  strong,  its 
inhabitants  numerous;  but  any  state  of  society  more 
vicious,  disorderly,  and  helpless  than  its  condition,  can 
scarcely  he  imagined.  Within  its  walls  were  crowded 
a promiscuous  multitude,  of  every  European  Nation, 
all  equally  disclaiming  obedience  to  a general  govern- 
ment, and  enjoying  impunity  for  every  crime  under  the 
nominal  jurisdiction  of  independent  tribunals.  Of  these 
there  were  no  less  than  seventeen : in  which  the  Papal 
Legate,  the  King  of  Jerusalem,  the  despoiled  Great 
Feudatories  of  his  Realm,  the  three  Military  Orders, 
the  Colonies  of  the  Maritime  Italian  Republics,  and  the 
representatives  of  the  Princes  of  the  West,  all  arrogated 
sovereign  rights,  and  all  abused  them  by  the  venal  pro- 
tection of  offenders.  When,  therefore,  the  devoted  city 
wits  invested  by  the  Infidels,  we  need  not  wonder  that, 
amidst  the  common  danger,  her  councils  were  without 
concert,  and  that,  with  an  immense  population,  the  vast 
circuit  of  her  walls  was  inadequately  manned.  All  the 
wretched  inhabitants,  who  could  find  such  opportunities  uf 
escape,  thronged  on  board  the  numerous  vessels  in  the  har- 
bour, which  set  sail  for  Europe  ; and  the  last  defence  of 
Acre  was  abandoned  to  about  twelve  thousand  men,  tor 
the  most  part  the  soldiery  of  the  three  Military  Orders. t 


From  that  gallant  Chivalry,  the  Moslems  encountered 
a resistance  worthy  of  its  ancient  renown,  and  of  the 
extremity  of  the  cause  foe  which  it*  triple  Fraternity  hud  , 
sworn  to  die.  But  the  whole  force  of  the  Mameluke 
Empire  in  its  yet  youthful  vigour  had  been  collected 
for  iheir  destruction.  During  thirty-three  days,  the 
besiegers  incessantly  plied  a long  train  of  holistic  and 
battering  engines  uf  huge  dimensions  and  prodigious 
power  ngniuat  the  defences  of  the  city ; various  |wrts 
of  its  double  wall  were  beaten  down  or  undermined  ; \ 
and  at  length  the  lull  of  a principal  work,  of  which  the  • 
fatal  importance  is  expressed  in  the  original  relations  of4; 
the  siege  by  its  title  of  “ the  Cursed  Tower,"  opened  a ^ 
yawning  breach  into  the  heart  of  the  place.  At  thia 
awful  crisis,  the  recreant  Lusignan,  who  wore  the  titular 
Crown  of  Jerusalem,  basely  abandoned  his  duty,  and 
proved  himiielf  destitute  of  the  only  qualities  winch 
might  have  conferred  lustre  upon  his  ideal  dignity. 
Secretly  withdrawing  in  the  night  from  his  post,  lie  j 
seized  a few  vessels  in  the  port,  aud  soiled  away  with  his  i 
followers  to  Cyprus.  Even  his  cowardly  flight  could  J 
not  shake  the  constancy  of  the  Teutonic  Knights,  whom 
lie  had  deserted  in  the  Cursed  Tower,  aiul  who  continued 
to  guard  its  ruins.  But,  with  the  following  dawu,  their  I 
post  was  attacked  by  the  Infidels  in  immense  force;1 
several  times  were  the  assailants  repulsed  with  dreadful  y 
carnage ; and  us  often  were  the  slain  replaced  by  fresh 
bands  of  like  Moslems.  At  length,  after  most  of  the 
German  cavalier*  had  fallen  in  the  breach,  the  Infidels, 
in  overpowering  numbers,  forced  a passage  over  their 
lifeless  bodies ; a torrent  of  assailants  pouring  into  the 
place  swept  its  few  surviving  defenders  before  them ; 
and  Acre  was  irretrievably  lost.  Bursting  through  the  I 
city,  the  savage  victors  pursued  to  the  strand  the  unarmed  i 
and  fleeing  population  ; who  had  wildly  sought  a means 
of  escape,  which  was  denied  not  less  by  the  fury  of  the 
elements  than  by  the  want  of  sufficient  shipping.  By 
the  relentless  cruelty  of  their  pursuers,  the  sands  and 
the  waves  were  dyed  with  the  blood  of  the  fugitives ; all 
who  survived  the  first  horrid  massacre  were  doomed  to 
a hopeless  slavery ; mid  the  last  catastrophe  of  the 
Crusades  cost  life  or  liberty  to  sixty  thousand  Christians. 

Even  in  the  fatal  hour  in  which  Acre  fell,  the  heroes 
of  the  Hospital  aiul  Temple  preserved  and  displayed  I 
their  unconquerable  spirit.  Led  by  their  Grand  Master,  • 
the  Knights  of  St.  John  sallied  from  the  devoted  city;  c 
carried  havoc  into  the  heart  of  the  Infidel  leaguer;  and  * 
when,  overpowered  by  numbers,  all  but  seveu  of  their  c 
Order  with  a few  followers  had  been  left  on  the  field,  1 
this  gallant  remnant  fought  their  way  to  the  const,  and 
effected  an  embarkation.  Meanwhile,  for  three  days 
after  the  fall  of  the  city,  the  Templar*  continued  to 
defend  their  monastic  fortress  within  its  walls.  Their 
valiant  Grand  Master,  Pierre  de  Beaujeu,  whose  mili- 
tary skill  and  personal  heroism  hud  been  conspicuous 


* Mr.  HalUm,  following  Gisonone,  has  fallen  info  name  inaccuracy, 
on  no  very  important  matter  indeed,  in  stating  ( MuldJc  Agrt, roL  i. 
p.  37 1. 8ro.  ed)  Mary  of  Antioch  to  bare  been  Ihe  legitimate  heiress 
of  Jerusalem  m 1272,  while  the  Royal  tine  of  Cyprus,  descended 
from  Alrce,  eldest  sister  of  her  mother  Melesinda,  luul  of  course  a 
better  utle.  Until  that  race  should  be  extinct,  the  liouseof  Anjou 
could  uuly  rest  their  pretensions  on  the  lapsed  rights  of  Frederic  II. : 
but  tbrse  had  expired  with  his  posterity  ; am]  in  short,  as  observed 
by  Mr.  Mills,  (Crumdn,  vol.  ii.  ji.'269.)  “ the  House  of  Anjou  had  no 
j «*eT  claim  to  the  throne  of  Jerusalem,  than  they  had  to  the  throne 
of  tiie  Two  Sicilies.’ ' 

t De  Uuignea,  lib.  xxi.  Sanutus,  lib.  iii.  pars  xii.  r.  20.  Gmh 
vuaui  Viliam,  (iw  Scrip,  Her.  /Hal.  Vol.  arid.)  lib.  rli. «.  14L 


throughout  the  siege,  was  killed  by  a poisoned  arrow; 
but  the  obstinate  resistance  of  his  brethren  obtained 
from  the  Sultan  the  promise  of  a free  and  honourable 
retreat.  When  the  Red  Cross  Knights  issued  from 
their  fortress  on  the  faith  of  this  assurance,  they  were 
assailed  by  the  lawless  insults  of  the  Musulman  hosts; 
they  impatiently  renewed  the  contest ; and  most  of  their 
number  were  slain  on  the  spot.  The  few  who  escaped 
forced  a passage  with  their  swords  through  the  Mame- 
luke lines;  fled  into  the  interior  country  ; and  even  there 
resumed  the  war  until  they  were  ultimately  driven  again 
to  the  coast,  and  effected  their  escape  by  sea  to  Cyprus. 
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History.  Theira  was  the  last  effort  for  the  defence  of  Palestine  ;• 
the  Christian  population  of  the  few  maritime  towns 
Prom  which  had  vet  been  retained,  fled  to  Cyprus  or  suh- 
a-  D*  milted  their  necks  without  a struggle  to  the  Moslem 
1204.  yoke  ; and  after  a bloody  contest  of  two  hundred  years, 
,0  the  possession  of  the  Holy  Land  was  finally  aban- 
A*  dotted  to  the  enemies  of  the  Cross.f 

The  full  of  Acre  closes  the  Annuls  of  the  Crusades. 

Cnuadta  lf>e  mere  ,0!®  l,l,t  *Mt  POSWSB‘on  of  the  Latins 

on  the  Syrian  shore,  would  not  have  pnt  a term  to  the 
hopes  and  efforts  of  Christendom  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  if  the  spirit  itself,  which  prompted 
every  preceding  enterprise  for  the  tame  object,  had  not 
alreudv  expired.  A century  earlier,  the  capture  of  Jeru- 
salem'by  Salad  in  had  sufficed  to  fill  all  Europe  with 
grief  and  horror ; and  had  impressed  the  three  greatest 
Monarch*  of  the  Age  with  the  conviction,  that  the  de- 
mands of  Religion  and  Honour  rendered  it  equally  im- 
perative upon  them  personally  to  revenge  the  disgrace 
of  Christendom,  and  to  chastise  the  insolence  of  the 
enemies  of  God.  At  a still  earlier  epoch,  even  the  fall 
of  a remote  dependency  of  the  Latin  Kingdom  of  Jeru- 
salem, had  awakened  the  most  intense  anxiety  end  alarm 
in  Europe  for  the  safety  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ; and 
the  catastrophe  of  Edessa  hud  attracted  the  Sovereigns 
and  National  Chivalry  of  France  and  Germany  to  the 
plains  of  Asia.  At  every  cry  for  succour  from  the 
Christians  in  Palestine,  until  the  fatal  issue  of  the  Fifth 
Crusade,  myriads  of  warlike  and  fanutical  volunteers, 
of  the  noblest  as  well  as  the  meanest  blood  of  Europe, 
had  eagerly  responded  to  the  call ; and  their  devotion 
to  the  cause  was  much  more  frequently  chilled  and 
diverted  from  its  support,  by  the  tortuous  and  sordid 
policy  of  the  Papal  See,  than  by  any  lack  of  sincerity  or 
change  of  purpose  in  themselves.  Yet,  after  the  fall  of 
Acre,  no  exhortations,  which  succeeding  Pontiffs  strenu- 
ously repeated  for  fifty  years,  could  rouse  the  Princes 
and  People  of  the  West  to  any  earnest  design  for  the 
revival  of  the  Crusades.  J Nor  was  it  that  Europe  had 
become  less  martial  or  restless  in  the  XIV th,  than  it 
had  been  in  the  XII th  Century.  Warfare  still  consti- 
tuted the  only  serious  occupation  of  her  Princes  and 
Nobles,  its  pursuit  the  only  path  of  honourable  distinc- 
tion, its  image  almost  their  only  pastime  ; and  the  flame 
of  Chivalry — which  we  have  elsewhere  characterised, 


• The  subsequent  and  various  fate  of  the  three  Order*,  which 
composed  the  Monastic  Chivalry  of  Palfttiae,  deserves  a particular 
notice  t hut  the  relation  belong*  rather  to  the  grneral  History  of 
Europe  than  to  the  aarrwtire  of  the  Crusades,  which  ia  conqdrted 
by  the  fall  of  Acre.  I-  The  Knights  of  St.  John,  by  thrir  conquest 
of  the  Island  of  Rhode*,  twenty  years  after  their  rxpuUiuu  from 
Syria;  by  the  warlike  maintenance  of  their  new  seat  for  two  Cen- 
turies against  the  Musolman  enemy;  by  their  Last  heroic  defence 
and  loss  of  that  post ; and  by  the  new  exploits  which  followed  their 
establishment  at  Malta;  will  hereafter  engage  our  attention  in  the 
gTcat  struggle  of  Christendom  against  the  Turkish  Power.  II.  Of 
the  rival  Fraternity  of  the  Temple,  the  existence  has  already  been 
traced  to  its  cruel  and  horrid  termination  in  the  French  Annals. 
(Ch.  lxxvi.  p.  7*25,  726.)  III.  The  happier  fortunes  of  the  Teutonic 
Knights  had  been  prepared,  before  thrir  expulsion  from  Syria,  by 
their  conquest  of  Prussia  frgtn  the  Idolaters  of  the  North  ; and 
their  subsequent  exploits  will  be  found  interwoven  in  the  History  of 
Germany. 

f Sanutus,  lib.  iil.  pars  xii.  c.  21—23.  De  Guignes  and  G. 
Villain,  uli  impra. 

I An  enumeration  of  these  abortive  efforts  of  the  Popes  to  re- 
kindle the  enthusiasm  of  Europe,  would  be  superfluous  in  this 
place  ; but  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Mills's  Hittory  of  the  Crtitacirt,  vol« 
li.  ch.  vii. a Work  to  which  wo  take  this  lost  occasion  of  express- 
ing our  great  obligation*. 


after  a great  writer,  as  at  once  a cause  and  consequence  Sequel 
of  the  Crusades — never  burned  so  brightly  as  in  1 he  A ge,  of  ,h* 
which  immediately  succeeded  the  extinction  of  those  cn-  c^UBajei>‘ 
ter  prises. 

The  cessation  of  the  Crtteades  was  assuredly,  then,  not 
producerl  by  any  abatement  of  the  love  of  arms,  or  of  the 
thirst  of  glory,  in  the  Chivalry  of  Europe.  But  the 
union  with  these  martial  qualities  of  that  fanatical  en- 
thusiasm, which  inspired  the  Christian  warriors  of  the 
XI th  Century,  had  been  slowly  dissolved  ; and  the  Extinction 
abandonment  of  Palestine  to  the  undisturbed  possession  *f*ke  Cru- 
of  the  Moslems  is  clearly  to  be  traced  to  the  gradual 
but  total  exhaustion  in  the  European  mind  of  the  same 
superstitious  phrensy  which,  pervading  every  rank  of 
Society,  had  wrought  such  stupendous  efforts  for  the 
possession  of  the  Holy  Land.  The  long  duration  of 
this  wild  passion,  indeed,  is  far  more  astonishing  than 
its  final  decay ; and  instead  of  being  a subject  of  sur- 
prise that  it  at  length  expired,  it  may  rather  provoke 
our  wonder,  that  so  strange  an  enthusiasm  should  so 
tenaciously  have  survived  all  experience  of  disappoint- 
ment and  calamity.  In  the  XII  1 1 h Century,  however, 
a full  generation  before  the  fall  of  Acre,  we  begin  clearly 
to  discern  the  decline  of  the  Crusading  spirit  in  the 
evidence  both  of  Historical  and  Poetical  Literature; 
and  when  the  pious  follower  of  St.  Louis,  and  faithful 
Chronicler  of  his  deeds,  refused  to  accompany  him  in 
his  second  expedition  ;*  when  the  religious  obligation  of 
wresting  the  Sepulchre  of  Christ  from  the  hands  of  the 
Infidels  became  the  subject  of  bold  and  jocular  denial  in 
a popular  Poem  ;t  we  may  feel  assured  that  the  Noble 
and  the  Minstrel  already  spoke  the  altered  sentiments 
of  their  times. 

The  causes  to  which  this  extinction  of  fanatical  zeal  in  Causes  of 
Europe  may  be  referred,  are  obvious  and  have  often  Hf  decline, 
been  exposed.  Among  them  the  most  immediate,  was 
assuredly  a growing  conviction  of  the  hopelessness  of  Despair  of 
success.  After  the  signal  and  tremendous  failure  of  the  *occe«s. 
Fifth  Crusade  iu  Egypt,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any 
mighty  armament  could  ever  again  have  been  directed 
to  the  same  scene,  if  the  personal  character  and  influ- 
ential example  of  St.  Louis,  rather  than  the  spontaneous 
ardour  of  his  Nobles,  had  not  produced  his  two  cola- 
mitous  expeditions.  In  the  intermediate  enterprise  of 
the  Etnperor  Frederic  II.,  his  tardy,  if  not  reluctant, 
voyage  to  the  Holy  Land,  ns  well  ns  the  whole  tennur  of 
his  conduct  respecting  the  affuirs  of  his  Eastern  King- 
dom, was  evidently  induced  much  more  by  political 
than  religious  considerations ; and  the  efforts  of  our  two 


• 41  The  King  of  France  and  the  King  of  Navarre  pressed  me 
strongly  to  jiut  on  the  Cro*«,  and  undertake  a pilgrimage  with 
them  : tart  1 replied,  that  when  I was  before  beyond  sea,  on  the 
service  ef  God,  the  Officvn  of  the  King  of  France  had  oo  grievously 
oppressed  my  people  that  they  w*r«  ia  a state  ol  poverty,  insomuch  that 
we  viiould  have  great  difficulty  to  recover  ourselves ; and  that  1 saw 
clearly,  were  1 to  undertake  another  Croixode,  it  would  be  the  total 
ruin  of  my  people.  I have  heard  many  say  since,  that  those  who 
had  advised  him  to  this  Ctoiaade  hail  been  guilty  of  a great  crime, 
and  had  sinned  deadly.*  Joiaville,(Johjie)r»  Edition.)  vol.  i-p.  241. 

f In  the  /■'ttUitiHj-  n(  Le  Grand  d’Aussy,  (vol  ii.  p.  163)  trans- 
lated in  the  kindred  Work  of  Way,  (vol.  »i.  p 227.)  is  preserved  a 
very  curious  specimen  by  Kutubauf,  a French  Rhymer  of  Die  Age 
of  (it.  Louis,  in  whieh  a Crusader  and  non-Crusader  are  made  to 
discus*  the  duty  of  assuming  th#  Cross.  Throughout  this  Dialogue, 
under  pretext  of  rebuking  the  levity  of  the  mm-Crusadrr,  it  is 
evident  that  the  sly  Minstrel  intended  to  ridicule  the  aipiring  folly 
of  his  times ; nor  would  it  be  easy , m more  serious  term*,  to  offer 
a better  exposure  of  the  practical  evils  which  the  Crusades  had 
indicted  upon  their  votaries,  than  is  presented  in  this  lively  satire. 
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Hivtoiy.  English  Princes,  Richard  of  Cornwall  and  hia  nephew 
Edward,  if  inspired  by  a more  generous  motive  of  glory 
Fmm  or  devotion,  were  unsustained  examples  of  individual 
*•  D-  heroism,  which  served  only  lo  prove  that  their  spirit  was 
l‘2u-l.  llo  longer  supported  by  the  popular  enthusiasm  and 
*°  hoj>es  of  their  Age.  None  of  those  leaders  were  followed 
A.  D.  tj,e  immense  and  various  array  of  the  Western 

1-91.  Notions, which  had  thronged  around  the  consecrated  ban- 
ners of  their  precursors  in  the  first  five  Crusades ; the 
defence  of  Palestine  itself  was  abandoned  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  Military  Orders;  and  perhaps  it  was  only 
the  institution  of  those  Martial  and  Religious  Fraterni- 
ties, and  the  revolutions  and  consequent  weakness  of  the 
Mohammedan  States,  which  protracted  the  struggle 
through  the  lost  seventy  years  of  its  duration. 

Perversion  But.  beyond  all  question,  the  primary  cause  which 
k°lh  defeated  the  object  of  the  Crusades,  and  awakened 
bv  tbs* p™  Christendom  from  its  long  dream  of  fanatical  madness, 
pal  See.  was  the  conduct  of  the  Papsil  See.  Sincere  ss  Pope 
Urban  II.  and  some  of  his  successors  undoubtedly  were 
in  the  promotion  of  thenc  undertakings,  the  temptation 
of  diverting  the  general  enthusiasm  to  the  profit  of  its 
own  spiritual  and  temporal  power  soon  became  too 
strong  to  he  resisted  by  the  selfish  ambition  and  cupidity 
Ita  of  the  Court  of  Rome.  Accordingly,  the  service  of  the 

ary  exac-  Cross  became  the  frequent  pretence  for  pecuniary  cx- 
thms.  actions  to  fill  the  Papal  cotters;*  next.  Crusaders  were 
allowed,  and  even  encouraged,  to  commute  their  vows 
for  money  ; and  finally,  the  same  spiritual  Indulgences, 
or  pardons  for  sin,  which  had  been  the  great  induce- 
ment to  persons  of  all  ranks  to  engage  in  the  earlier 
Sale  of  la  Crusades, t were  openly  and  shamelessly  sold.  More- 
diligences.  over>  by  an  ea«y  enlargement  of  the  Crusading  prin- 
ciple, the  sacred  duly  and  merit  of  combating  the 
Infidel  foes  of  God  was  first  extended  to  the  extirpation 
of  Heresy  among  Christians  by  the  sword ; and  Lilts 
doctrine  required  to  be  stretched  but  a point  further,  to 
reach  all  the  temporal  enemies  of  the  Church,  or,  in 
other  words,  every  political  opponent  of  die  reigning 
PoutilT. 

Crusades  Innocent  III.  was  the  first  of  the  Topes  who  applied 
awMhmt  the  religious  enthusiasm  of  Europe  to  this  double  object 
Heretics,  0f  taxat;on  an(j  persecution  The  Crusade,  which  he 
directed  against  the  Albigenses,  was  the  earliest  diversion 
of  the  martial  fanaticism  of  the  Middle  Ages  from  its 
original  object;  ami  the  Indulgences,  which  he  lavished 
upon  all  who  assumed  the  Cross  in  thut  atrocious  war- 
fare, were  more  extensive  than  any  which  had  been 
promised  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
The  conduct  of  Innocent  in  converting  the  Saladine 
tithe,  which  hud  been  first  levied  by  general  and  volun 
lory  consent  throughout  Europe,  into  a compulsory  tax 
upon  the  Clergy  was  indeed  more  legitimate  in  its  pur- 
pose. Hut  though,  as  we  formerly  observer],  the  lofti- 
ness of  spirit  which  characterised  that  celebrated  Pontiff 
may  redeem  his  memory  from  any  suspicion  of  mean  or 
sordid  motives,  the  example  which  he  thus  set  had 
very  important  results  under  his  successors : not  only 
in  disgusting  the  Ecclesiastical  Order  with  the  prusc- 

• Sufficient  rumples  of  this  fact,  in  the  case  of  our  own  Country, 
have  Already  l*een  cited  in  the  present  chapter  from  Matthew  Pans, 
p.  33V.  461,  463,  &c. ; nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  same  conduct 
was  pursued  in  other  parts  ol'  Europe. 

f The  }Mromise  of  spiritual  Indulgences  am)  Pardons  U expressly 
mentioned  by  ViMehardouin  a*  among  the  primary  motives  of  the 
warriors  * ho  engaged  in  the  lVth  Crusade.  £/  s«A  »Vn  croi- 
«i event,  force  yur  U pardons  ere  *i  gran.  P ax.  No-  1 


cut  ion  of  Holy  War*  which  were  made  the  pretext  of  Sequel 
plundering  their  revenues ; but  also  in  encouraging  that  °* ,h|* 
spirit  of  resistance  to  the  Papal  exactions,  which  may  be  . 
numbered  among  the  remote  causes  of  the  Reformation.* 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary,  in  this  place,  to  remind  A D 
the  reader  of  the  more  flagrant  abuses  of  the  Crusading  1204 
principle,  which  were  so  frequently  committed  by  the  t„  ’ 
successors  of  Innocent  III.  During  a period  of  forty  a.  d. 
years,  every  War  in  which  they  pursued  their  unrelenting  1291. 
hostility  against  the  Imperial  House  of  Hohenstauffen,  ami  against 
from  the  find  excommunication  of  Frederic  II.  until  the  th* political 
fall  of  his  grandson  Conradin,  was  audaciously  invested 
with  the  title  of  a Crusade ; and  its  supporters  were  re-  ^ 
warded  with  the  same  privileges  an  the  Christian  war- 
riors in  Palestine.  One  of  these  Pontiffs.  Clement  IV.. 
as  we  have  seen,  during  the  contest  between  Charles  of 
Anjou  ami  Manfred  for  the  Crown  of  the  Sicilies,  even 
prevented  large  bodies  of  Crusaders  from  proceeding  to 
the  Holy  Laud,  by  inviting  them,  with  the  promise  ot 
equal  Indulgences,  to  exchange  the  perilous  fulfilment 
of  their  vows  in  the  East,  for  the  lighter  service  of 
attacking  his  political  enemy  in  Italy. 

It  would  be  a waste  of  words  to  enlarge  upon  the  IMagwstof 
serious  injury  sustained  by  the  Christian  cause  in  Pales-  K*,rMP«* 
tine  through  these  abuses;  or  to  describe  the  ridicule 
and  scandal,  which  were  thrown  upon  the  Crusading 
principle  itself  by  its  prostitution  to  purposes,  too  grossly 
temporal  long  to  delude  even  the  blindest  superstition. 

Nor  were  the  shameless  expedients  less  palpable  by 
which  the  Papal  Court  and  its  agents  in  the  same  Age 
frequently  impeded  the  religious  enterprises,  and  disap- 
pointed the  zeal  of  Society,  in  order  to  embezzle  the 
immense  sums  which  were  collected  for  the  ostensible 
service  of  the  Cross.  Of  the  extent  of  these  frauds  wc 
have  cited  abundant  evidence,  even  from  the  Monastic 
Annalists  of  our  own  Country  ; and  their  effects  could 
not  fail  to  extinguish  in  disgust  the  last  fitful  gleams  of 
the  Crusading  fanaticism:  since  such  fruitless  exactions 
fell  less  severely  on  the  poor  and  ignorant  Commonalty, 
than  on  those  Ecclesiastical  and  Noble  Orders,  who  by 
their  riches  and  intelligence  were  more  interested,  and 
better  qualified,  to  expose  and  resent  the  dishonest  arti- 
fices of  the  Papul  Policy.t 

The  causes  which  produced  and  extinguished  the  Com*- 
Crusades  are  so  evident,  as  to  have  led  most  inquirers  Wiwuor 
to  a common  conclusion  on  their  nature  and  operations:  3 
but,  in  their  estimate  of  the  consequences  of  these  memo- 
rable expeditions  upon  the  Political,  Moral,  and  Re- 
ligious aspect  of  Society,  scarcely  two  Historians  of 
eminence  arc  agreed.  If  wc  are  to  believe  one  cele- 
brated Writer,  the  most  sanguinary  and  destructive 
Wars  which  fanaticism  ever  produced,  were  the  sources 
of  unmiiiglcd  good  ;J  if  we  are  to  adopt  the  judgment 

• This  is  evidently  the  i»i4mon  of  * Writer  of  great  research  awl 
ceh’bniy,  though  he  shrink*  from  strung  it  hr.iadly  : Veut-on  «a 
cincture  qitt  let  Cronuriei  tnirnl  la  cant*  dr  la  gu*rre  det  Ffuttilei  el 
Je  la  Ri-formultan  tie  Ijulkrr  f Hceren,  Bttui  tur  1'lnjluence  det 
Crvitrulrt,  Paris,  ISM,  p.  176, 

f The  papular  belief,  which  hdl  that  pilgrimages  to  various 
shrine*  of  Europe  were  scarcely  less  efficacious  than  the  more  ar- 
duous journey  to  the  Holy  Land,  ha*  sometimes  been  numbered 
among  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  Crusading  spirit : hut  it 
seems  to  have  been  rather  a consequence  of  the  impossibility  of 
visiting  Jerusalem.  At  least  the  institution  rtf  the  sacred  festiiftl  of 
the  Jubilee,  hy  which  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  drew  an  i:ntnen«e  con- 
course of  Pilgrim* to  Rome,  in  the  la*t  year  of  theXIIIth  Century, 
to  receive  a general  pardon  for  their  sins,  mint  Ire  regarded  only  as 
a profitable  ejq  red  rent  consequent  upon  lire  loss  of  the  h«ly  pi. tees 
in  the  East,  which  had  previously  attracted  the  stream  of  devotion. 

| Robertaun,  Udteryof  Ckarlct  V.  Sfc.  Introduction,  sec.  1. 
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SEQUEL  OF  THE  CRUSADES. 


of  another,  yet  more  distinguished,  the  principle  and 
effects  of  the  Crusades  were  analogous  in  their  baleful 
tendency,  and  equally  injurious  in  their  influence  upon 
knowledge  and  civilization.*  According  to  a third 
reasoner,  those  enterprises  enormously  augmented  the 
Papal  Power  and  aggravated  the  prevailing  super- 
stitions :f  by  a fourth  they  are  numbered,  with  some 
hesitation  indeed,  among  the  beneficial  causes  of  the 
great  Reformation  of  Religion.  J Again,  though  the  first 
Writer,  to  whom  we  have  here  alluded,  thought  he  could 
discern  in  these  wild  expeditions  the  earliest  gleams  of 
light,  which  tended  to  dispel  barbarism  and  ignorance, 
and  was  led  to  discover  in  them  the  dawn  of  all  social 
improvement  in  Europe,  the  ablest  Historian  of  the 
Crusades  in  our  own  times  has  denied  almost  all  per- 
manence to  their  e fleets. $ And  lastly,  while  a dis- 
ciple of  the  blind  school  of  fatalism  has  seen  in  the  con- 
flict of  Europe  and  Asia  only  some  fortuitous  ad  van- 
tages, ||  the  eloquent  champion  of  a Religious  Philosophy 
of  History  has,  with  a far  happier  spirit  of  reverential 
inquiry,  been  contented  to  trace  the  beneficial  designs  of 
Omnipotence  through  the  mingled  evil  and  good  of  this, 
like  every  other,  convulsion  of  the  Political  and  Moral 
World.* 

The  value  of  these  various  and  conflicting  opinions 
may  perhaps  best  be  ascertained  by  a distinct,  though, 
within  our  narrow  limits,  necessarily  a brief,  examination 
of  the  forms  in  which  the  Crusades  were  likely  to  act 
upon  the  condition  of  Europe  : in  their  influence  upon 
Religion,  upon  international  Power,  upon  internal  Go- 
vernment, upon  Commerce  and  Learning,  and  lastly  upon 
Social  Morals  and  Civilization  in  general. 

I.  With  respect  to  Religion,  when  we  consider  that 
the  Crusades  were  the  sources  of  a vast  increase  of 
power  and  wealth,  and  consequently  of  luxury  and  cor- 
ruption, in  the  Romish  Church;  when  we  remember 
that  the  detestable  establishment  of  the  Inquisition,  and 
the  scandalous  traffic  of  Indulgences  for  sin,  at  least 
originated  in  the  perversion  of  the  Crusading  enthu- 
siasm ; it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  conclusion,  that  the 
immediate  effects  of  that  fanatical  spirit  were  extremely 
pernicious.  And  it  is  probably  the  superficial  view  of 
'.hr sc  temporary  evils  which  has  misled  many  Writers 
vbo,  in  natural  and  well-founded  disgust  at  the  cruelty 
And  impurity  with  which  they  stained  the  holiness  of 
Christianity,  have  overlooked  the  salutary  reaction  which 
they  necessitated.  Such  inquirers,  in  fact,  in  passing  an 
unqualified  judgment  on  the  mischievous  results  of  the 
Crusades,  have  not  distinguished  between  the  proximate 
and  ultimate  consequences  of  those  enterprises.  For  if, 
as  they  undoubtedly  did,  the  corruptions  ofthe  Church  of 
Rome  produced  the  Reformation  of  Religion,  the  very 
evils  engendered  by  the  Crusades,  in  nurturing  and  ma- 
turing the  intolerable  growth  of  Ecclesiastical  abuses,  must 
have  essentially  hastened  the  season  of  their  correction. 

II.  The  consequences  of  the  Crusades  in  affecting  the 
distribution  of  international  Power,  is  a question  which 

• Qilibtm,  fWiM  and  PaU,  S(C.  eh.  lxi. 

♦ Munhfim.  Bn/e*,  f/ut.yry,  Ceat  xi.  p.  L e.  1,  sec.  8. 

♦ Hwn-n,  Aim-  tar  t Influent*  t let  Crottadea,  p.  (39 — 176. 

\ Mill*,  Ifulory  9/  the  Crusndet,  vol.  ii.e.  8.  Such  teems  also  to 
be  t be  opinion  Mr.  HaiUm : although  it  its  to  be  gathered  less  from 
expressed  re, -mining,  than  from  the  absence  of  much  reference  to 
the  effect*  of  the  Cnuuutes  ia  his  riow  of  the  Progress  of  Society 
during  *he  Middle  Ages. 

D H eider,  0-.it/mea  */  a PhtUt ophy  *>/  the  Untory  */  Man, 
quiitcd  in 

* Millw,  Phdorophy  of  Modern  Untory,  roJ.  Us.  lect  xxir. 
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admits  of  less  doubt.  The  opinion  once  entertained,  that  Sequel 
those  expeditions  were  instrumental  in  arresting  the  pro-  of 
press  of  the  Mohammedan  arms,  seems  universally  ex-  Cru*adM* 
ploded  ; nor  can  it  be  proved  that  they  ultimately  produced 
the  least  change  in  the  external  disposition  of  any  of  the  A D 
European  Stoles,  except  the  Maritime  Italian  Republics. 

We  have  seen,  indeed,  that  applications  from  the  Greek  to 
Empire  to  the  Pope  and  the  Western  Potentates,  for  a.  d. 
succour  against  the  Scljukian  Turks,  preceded  the  First  1291, 
Crusade  ; and  it  is  true  that  Alexius  Comnenus  profited 
by  the  successes  of  the  Latins,  to  recover  a considerable 
part  of  Asia  Minor  from  the  Infidels.  But.  before  the 
Crusaders  traversed  that  region,  the  Seljukian  Power 
had  already  obeyed  the  usual  fate  of  Asiatic  Dynasties, 
in  internal  decay  and  partition  ; and  the  real  peril  of 
Constantinople  from  the  Turks  in  that  Age  was  already 
past,  when  her  Emperor  was  oppressed  by  the  arrival  of 
allies  scarcely  less  dangerous.  The  temporary  advan- 
tages which  the  Greek  Emperor  extracted  from  the  vic- 
torious passage  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  and  his  com- 
peers were  never  renewed ; and  we  may  agree  with  a 
judicious  Historian,*  that  whatever  obligations  might  he 
due  to  the  first  Crusaders  from  the  Eastern  Empire, 
were  cancelled  by  their  descendants  one  hundred  years 
afterwards,  when  the  fourth  in  number  of  those  expedi- 
tions was  turned  to  the  subjugation  of  Constantinople 
itself.  Certain  it  is  that  the  Byzantine  Empire  never 
recovered  from  the  shock  and  dismemberment  which 
attended  the  Latin  conquest ; and  the  silent  revival  and 
growth  of  the  new  Turkish  Power  in  the  mountains  of 
Asia  Minor,  which  finally  overthrew  the  Greek  Empire, 
and  planted  the  banner  of  the  Crescent  on  the  towers  of 
Constantinople,  were  in  no  degree  connected  with,  and 
could  not  be  retarded  by,  the  contest  of  the  Crusaders 
with  the  Sultans  of  Damascus  and  Cairo  for  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Syrian  shore.  In  Western  Europe  itself, 
the  Crusades  left  absolutely  no  consequences  in  the 
Political  connection  of  the  Latin  Kingdoms;  and  we 
have  only  to  compare  their  extent  at  the  close  of  the 
Xrth  and  of  the  Alllth  Centuries  to  assure  ourselves, 
that  neither  the  fate  of  a single  Dynasty,  nor  the  boun- 
daries and  relative  strength  of  Nations,  had  at  all  been 
affected  by  the  vicissitudes  of  the  fanatical  contest  iu 
which  they  had  shared. 

III.  The  influence  of  that  contest  on  the  internal  go-  jjj.  Upon 
vernment  and  constitution  of  the  Feudal  Kingdoms  of  the  internal 
Europe  is  a distinct  and  more  difficult  problem.  Among  Kw*rn* 
the  benefits,  in  these  respects,  which  have  been  attrl- 
buted  to  the  Crusades,  are  the  firmer  establishment  of  q~nf.fU* 
Regal  authority,  the  depression  of  the  Feudal  Arista  European 
cracy,  the  gradual  deliverance  of  the  rural  population  St*4** ; 
from  predial  servitude,  and  the  growth  of  municipal 
freedom.  The  era  of  the  Crusades  was  assuredly  one  regud 
of  active  and  rapid  improvement  in  social  order  and  ta  Regxl 
civilization:  but,  so  for  as  opposite  changes  are  discern  i-  «ad  Aristo 
ble  iu  the  Feudal  Kingdoms  at  the  close  of  the  Crusades,  5J*1ic 
such  results  can  scarcely,  upon  any  sound  principles  Gf Fowet' 
reasoning,  be  referred  to  a single  and  common  cause  in 
the  influences  of  those  enterprises.  Now,  as  we  have 
formerly  remarked,  the  same  period  witnessed  the  tri- 
umph of  the  Crown  over  Feudalism  in  France,  the  foun- 
dation of  Constitutional  freedom  upon  the  ruins  of  Royal 
tyranny  in  England,  and  the  completion  of  the  Aristo- 
cratic and  Municipal  privileges  of  Germany.  In  the 
first  of  these  Countries,  it  has  been  proved  that,  of  all 


* Hallam,  Middle  Agea,  vol.  ti.  |i,  182, 
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History,  the  Great  and  Arriere  Fief*,  the  annexation  of  which  to 
the  Crown  consolidated  the  Royal  Power  during  the 
From  Crusades,  not  one  lapsed  by  the  extinction  of  a Feudal 
a.  d.  House  in  those  Wart,  and  only  one,  the  County  of 
1204.  Bourgcs,  appears  clearly  to  have  been  acquired  by  pur- 
fo  chase  from  a Chieftain  who  had  taken  the  Cross,*  In 

A>  D<  England,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  Crusades  had  any  effect 

upou  the  Regal  authority,  it  was  injurious.  The  sale 
of  the  Royal  Domains  by  Richard  I.  to  defray  the  cost 
of  bis  expedition  to  Palest ine,  tended,  indeed,  to  throw 
the  Crown,  by  the  diminution  of  its  revenues,  into  de- 
pendence upon  the  Aristocracy : but  the  circumstances 
which  favoured  the  struggle  of  that  Body  against  his 
successors, — live  mingled  tyranny  and  pusillanimity  of 
John,  and  the  total  incapacity  ol  his  feeble  son, — were 
altogether  foreign  to  the  present  subject  of  inquiry.  In 
Germany,  it  is  needless  to  remind  the  reader,  that  the 
fall  of  the  House  of  Hohenstauffen,  and  the  consequent 
extinction  of  the  Imperial  authority,  were  as  totally  un- 
con nectcd  with  the  result  of  the  Crusade*.  In  a word, 
how  is  a belief  in  the  general  depression  of  the  Feudal 
Aristocracy,  through  their  share  in  those  costly  and  dis- 
tant enterprises,  to  be  reconciled  with  their  triumph,  in 
the  same  Ages,  over  the  Royal  and  Imperial  Power  in 
England  and  in  Germany  ? 

to  thi!  Equally  difficult  would  it  be  to  show  any  perceptible 

etnauripa-  amelioration  in  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  of  Europe 
tion  of  the  through  the  influence  of  the  Crusades:  for,  at  the  close 
Ittatautry ; ^ t|,e  x filth  Century,  the  chains  of  Feudal  tyranny  re- 
iftained  unbroken ; the  mass  of  the  rural  population  was 
still  in  bondage. to  the  soil ; and,  in  the  following  Age, 
the  frightful  insurrections  of  the  populace  in  France  and 
England,  reveal  the  continuance  of  that  wretched  state 
of  servitude  which  goaded  their  Order  to  desperation.t 
There  ia,  therefore,  neither  a shadow  of  evidence,  nor 
even  a probability,  to  warrant  the  hypothesis,  that  the 
condition  of  the  serfs  of  the  Feudal  System  was  im- 
proved by  the  events  of  the  Crusades  : scarcely  any  con- 
temporary though  accidental  changes,  in  this  respect,  can 
be  traced  in  the  same  period  ; and  the  relaxation  of  pre- 
dial servitude  must  be  referred  altogether  to  later  Ages, 
and  to  the  There  is,  however,  more  reason  to  couclude,  (hough 
promotion  rather  from  general  deductions  than  special  proofs,  that 
the  growth  of  Municipal  independence  was  at  least 
pa  w om.  yavourctj  by  tbc  Crusades.  Not  that  even  this  assertion  is 
to  be  received  without  great  qualification:  tor  the  liberties 
of  the  inland  cities  of  Northern  Italy  arose  before  the 
commencement  of  those  enterprises,  and  were  lost  before 
their  conclusion  in  Germany,  also,  many  towns  on 
the  Rhine  had  already,  in  the  Xlth  Century,  obtained 
important  privileges  from  Henry  IV.  in  reward  for  their 


• Hecrvr,  F**ai  tur  r in  fume  r dr*  Cronmat*,  p.  1S1 — 1H5  ; 
Mills,  I/itlcry  of  the  Cr matin,  vol.  ii,  p»  351 — 354;  and  thti 

authorities  there  cited. 

f It  is  singular  that  Gibbon,  while  denying  in  general  all  bene- 
ficial consequences  to  the  Cnuadca,  and  contending  that  they 
checked  rather  than  forwarded  tba  maturity  of  Europe,  should  num- 
ber them  “ among  the  causes  which  undermined  the  Gothic  edifica" 
of  Feudalism  ; and  a*Mrt  that  th«  ; invert y of  the  Barons,  whose 
estates  wen#  dissipated  in  them  expeditions,  extorted  from  them 
" thi.  i«  charters  of  freedom  which  unlocked  the  fetter*  of  the  slave, 
and  secured  the  farm  of  the  peasant."  Of  such  manurmasion 
then*  ia  no  evidence  whatever.  It  is  no  less  singular  that  the  great 
Historian,  in  adapting  this  faneiful  theory,  should  have  overlooked, 
or  at  least  omitted,  all  consideration  of  the  real  and  positive  benefits, 
wliich  accrued  to  Commerce  from  the  Crusade*. 

I u At  the  Utter  end  of  the X tilth  Century,  there  were  almost  as 
many  Princes  in  the  North  of  Italy,  as  there  lutd  been  free  cities 
in  the  preceding  Age."  Hallam,  Middle  .1gnt  vul.  i.  p.  407. 


fidelity  to  that  Emperor,  during  his  disastrous  contest  Sequel 
with  the  Papacy  ;*  and  in  our  own  Country,  the  char- 
tered  rights  of  cities  flowed  exclusively  from  the  Crown,  v 
under  circumstances  which  bear  no  imaginable  relation 
to  Crusading  incident*.  But,  throughout  the  Continent  A # 
North  of  the  Alpa,  and  in  Germany  especially,  during  ^04 
the  Xllth  and  XHIth  Centuries,  there  appears  so  re-  to  ' 
markable  an  advance  in  the  liberties  and  consequent  4.  D 

prosperity  of  numerous  towns,  that  it  is  natural  to  attri-  1291. 

bate  some  share  in  the  successful  struggle  of  their  in- 
habitants against  Aristocratic  oppression,  to  the  frequent 
alvsence  of  the  most  active  and  enterprising  of  their 
Feudal  Seigneurs  and  neighbours  in  the  Holy  Wars ; 
and  still  more  to  the  Commercial  impulse  which  was 
excited  by  those  enterprises. 

IV.  If,  on  any  point,  indeed,  we  may  safely  dissent  jy.  Upon 
from  the  conclusions  of  those  Historians,  who  have  seen  Commerce, 
no  beneficial  results  in  the  Crusade*,  it  will  be  iu  re- 
marking the  obvious  effect  of  the  l^atin  expeditions  to 

the  East  iu  enlarging  the  Commerce  of  Europe.  The 
rapid  extension  of  the  trade  of  the  Maritime  Italian 
Republics,  is  clearly  referable  to  their  shore  iu  the  Cru- 
sades : not  only  in  the  mere  transport  of  warriors  and 
pilgrims  for  hire,  but  iu  the  warlike  naval  cooperation 
which  won  for  them  numerous  lucrative  establish- 
ments in  the  Levant.  Thence  they  drew,  and  poured 
into  Europe,  the  rich  products  of  the  East,  and  accumu- 
lated a Commerce  which,  though  not  previously  alto- 
gether unatlemptcd,  had  acquired  little  activity  until  the 
commencement  of  the  Crusades.  Nor  were  its  benefits 
by  any  means  confined  to  Italy,  or  even  to  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean : for,  by  inland  communication,  they 
were  spread  among  the  free  cities  of  Germany ; and, 
through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  to  lltose  English  and 
Flemish  ports,  which  formed  the  ouly  entrepots  for  the 
merchandise  of  the  Italian  Republics,  and  of  the  Hanse 
Towns  of  the  North.  It  is  not,  therefore,  too  strong  an 
assertion,  that  the  Crusades  were  more  instrumental  in 
the  dissemination  of  Commerce  through  Europe,  than 
any  other  circumstances,  until  the  discovery  of  live  New 
World,  and  the  accomplishment  of  a maritime  passage 
to  India. 

V.  But  no  kindred  influence  of  the  Crusades  can  be  V.  Uoon 
traced  in  the  diffusion  of  lettered  knowledge.  If.  indeed.  Learning, 
those  enterprises  had  enriched  the  Western  World  with 

the  precious  stores  of  the  Ancient  Greek  literature,  the 
result  would  more  than  have  compensated  for  the  po- 
litical injuries,  which  the  Crusaders  inflicted  upon  the 
worthless  and  tottering  edifice  of  Byzantine  power. 

But  the  spirit  of  the  ignorant  Latins  was  still  too  bar- 
barous to  profit  by  a collision  with  the  more  cultivated, 
though  perverted,  intellect  of  the  Greeks ; the  mutual 
hatred  and  contempt  of  the  two  races  disdained  all 
communion  ; and  so  far  were  the  literary  treasures  of 
Constantinople  from  awakening  the  curiosity  of  her 
French  caplorr,  that  the  destruction  of  many  of  the 
Greek  Classics,  still  extant  in  the  Xllth  Century,  is 
notoriously  ascribable  to  the  three  calamitous  con- 
flagrations which  attended  the  Latin  conquest  of  the 
Eastern  Capital. t Nor,  even,  was  any  knowledge  of  the 
language  of  Greece  imported  into  the  West  by  the  Cru- 
saders ; and  the  true  restorers  of  Greek  Learning  ia 
the  Latin  World  were  Pelrarca  and  Boccaccio,  whose 

* lleeren,  Stir  C Influence  de*  Crmtadn,  p.  247,  244,  with  lbs 
authorities  there  quitted. 

f See  the  authenticated  catalogue  of  these  loam  ia  ilcerea,  p. 

413,414. 
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exertions,  in  the  next  Century  after  the  Crusades,  were 
aided  by  circumstances,  upon  which  those  Wars  could 
have  left  no  control.  Nor  oan  any  part  of  the  illumina- 
tion for  which  Europe  was  indebted  in  the  Middle 
Apes  to  the  Letters  and  Science  of  the  Arabians,  be  more 
correctly  ascribed  to  the  occupation  of  Palestine  by  the 
Franks.  For  the  intellectual  splendour  of  the  Eastern 
Khulifale  was  extinct  before  the  First  Crusade;  the 
rays  of  light  diffused  from  that  source  had  loop  pre- 
viously penetrated  into  the  Weal  through  Spain  and 
Italy ; many  Latin  translations  of  the  Arabic  W riters 
had  been  prepared  in  those  Countries  ; and  Toledo, 
Salerno,  and  Cassino,  were  flourishing  Schools  for  the 
transmuted  Philosophy  and  Learning  of  the  Moham- 
medans.* Lastly,  if  the  Crusades  hod  exercised  any  de- 
cided influence  on  Letters,  we  might  expect  to  And  its 
traces  in  the  native  and  romantic  Poetry  of  the  Weal,  of 
which  the  darling  theme  was  most  congenial  to  the 
Chivalric  spirit  of  such  enterprises.  Apart,  however, 
from  the  general  and  connecting  link  of  Chivalry,  the 
subjects  even  of  Trouveur  and  Troubadour  contempo- 
rary song  do  not  much  abound  with  references  to  the 
adventures  of  Paynim  War.  Some  Oriental  colouring 
was,  no  doubt,  transfused  through  the  strains  of  the 
numerous  Minstrels  who  followed  their  Lords  to  Pa- 
lestine: but  it  is  a singular  fact  that,  except  in  two, 
which  relate  the  deeds  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  and 
Richard  Ca:ur  de  Lion,  the  Crusades  do  not  form  the 
subject  of  the  Romances  of  Chivalry.f  It  has  been 
acutely  remarked  that  those  expeditions  were,  perhaps,  too 
recent,  and  too  much  matters  of  real  life,  to  admit  the  de- 
corations of  fiction  :*  but  neither  do  they  appear  to  have 
engrossed  more  attention,  as  subjects  of  authentic  narra- 
tive, than  the  other  political  events  of  the  times  ; nor  to 
have  particularly  quickened  that  fervour  of  Historical 
composition,  which  is  usually  awakened  by  gTeat  events, 
and  tends  by  its  excitement  to  stimulate  the  intellect  of 
an  Age.  In  this  respect,  notwithstanding  the  natural 
interest  and  richness  of  their  materials  and  the  spirit- 
stirring  character  of  their  details,  the  Crusades  did  not 
elicit  any  striking  improvement ; and  though  there  is 
no  lack  of  Chroniclers  of  the  Holy  Wars,  they  are 
scarcely  more  numerous,  or  of  higher  merit,  tliau  the 
contemporary  National  Annalists  of  the  same  Ages. 

VI  That  the  new  blending  of  so  many  masses  of 
men  of  various  climes  and  manners  in  a common  cause 
-—the  commingling,  as  it  were,  for  the  first  time  of  the 
great  family  of  Nations— end  the  general  habit  of 
foreign  and  distant  travel — must  altogether  have  given 
a mighty  impulse  to  Society,  and  dispelled  many  clouds 
of  ignorance,  in  which  the  previous  stagnation  of  inter- 
course had  thickly  !*hrouded  the  Countries  of  the  West; 
can  hardly,  we  think,  be  doubted  by  any  inquirer, 
whose  judgment  has  not  been  misled  to  the  maintenance 
of  some  preconceived  and  favourite  theory.  But,  it  has 
been  triumphantly  asked,§  if  some  benefits  were  thua 
necessarily  communicated  to  Europe,  what  were  they? 
Specific  proof  may,  in  this  spirit,  be  vainly  demanded  of 
a general  consequence,  which,  from  its  very  nature, 
admits  of  none.  Yet  no  man  has  denied  the  striking 
and  steady  progress  of  civilisation  after  the  Xllh  Cen- 
tury ; and  our  Historian  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  his 

* Mills  Crwoadet,  vol.  ii.  p.  360 — 364. 

f Me m.  voL  ii.  p.  367,  sod  Dunlop,  Hitfory  of  Fiction,  voL  ii. 
p.  I -10. 

I Dunlop,  tope*. 

6 Behogtoa,  Liientry  Htolorg  of  the  Middle  Aget,  p.  269. 


view  of  Society,  has  even  marked  the  close  of  that  Cen- 
tury, which  is  identical  with  the  commencement  of  the 
Crusades,  as  the  point  which  separates  the  extreme  dark-  CnMadcs. 
ness  of  barbarism  in  Europe,  from  the  dawn  of  a pro-  V 
gressive  renovation.* 

If  the  Crusades,  by  the  stimulus  which  they  gave  to 
the  commercial  and  general  communion  of  Nations, 
were  not  the  principal  causes  of  this  nascent  improve- 
ment, during  the  XHth  and  XIHth  Centuries,  what 
other  attributes,  peculiar  to  the  times,  can  be  pointed 
out,  which  may  be  believed  to  have  exercised  so  strong 
and  universal  an  influence,  as  those  enterprises  with  all 
their  attendant  circumstances?  It  has  been  said  that 
the  Crusades  were  altogether  pernicious  to  Morality ; 
and  that  the  absurd  and  cruel  principles  of  superstition 
and  fanaticism  which  they  fostered  were  equally  detri- 
mental to  Religion.  But  here  again  is  room  for  a 
caution  against  the  confoundiog  of  proximate  and  ulti- 
mate coneequences.  As  the  dissolute,  as  well  as  the 
pious,  enlisted  under  the  banner  of  the  Cross,  the  habits 
of  the  worst  portions  of  Society  were  not  likely  to  be 
improved  by  the  license  of  Crusading  camps;  but  the 
myriads,  who  perished  amidst  their  excesses  in  the 
East,  at  least  relieved  their  native  lands  of  the  burthen 
and  curse  of  their  presence.  The  stern  spirit  of  reli- 
gious persecution,  encouraged  by  an  exterminating  war- 
fare against  Infidels,  is  the  darkest  feature  in  the  ope  ra- 
tion of  the  Crusades  upon  the  feelings  and  huppiness 
of  their  times.  The  justice  of  the  principles  upon  which 
those  enterprises  were  either  originally  undertaken  or 
subsequently  perverted,  is  utterly  indefensible  upon  all 
the  laws  of  God  and  Man  ; nor  were  there,  perhaps, 
ever  any  human  contests,  in  themselves  more  thoroughly 
misguided  and  iniquitous,  than  those  Holy  Wars.  But 
in  their  fruits,  when  time  had  purified  the  soil  in 
which  the  wild  and  bitter  slock  of  superstition  was 
planted,  they  became  very  salutary  to  Mankind.  The 
union  of  a religious  with  a martial  spirit,  however  in- 
congruous in  its  origin,  has  tended,  more  than  any  other 
combination  of  sentiment,  to  humanize  not  only  warfare 
itself,  but  the  ordinary  relations  of  civilized  life  ; and,  as 
the  institutions  of  Chivalry  were  matured  and  perpetu- 
ated by  the  Crusades,  we  owe  to  those  enterprises  the 
cultivation  of  all  the  moral  qualities,  of  personal  honour 
and  fidelity  to  obligations,  of  courtesy  to  the  one  sex 
and  respectful  tenderness  to  the  other,  which  have 
descended  upon  the  Modern  Gentleman,  and  survive  to 
dignify  and  adorn  the  intercourse  of  polished  Society. 

In  conclusion,  then,  we  may  venture  to  affirm,  of  the  Coacur- 
influence  and  consequences  of  the  Crusades,  that,  upon  *wr 
the  state  of  Religion,  they  were  at  first  pernicious  but 
ultimately  beneficial ; that,  upon  the  distribution  of 
National  Power  in  the  European  System,  they  were 
altogether,  or  nearly,  immaterial ; (hat,  upon  the  internal 
government  and  constitution  of  the  Feudal  Kingdoms, 
they  are  no  otherwise  discernible  than  in  favouriug  the 
growth  of  Municipal  freedom  ; that,  in  the  diffusion  of 
Commerce,  they  were  most  important  and  valuable,  but 
in  that  of  Learning  absolutely  null ; that,  in  the  coin- 
miugling  of  Nations,  they  must  have  given  a strong 
and  genera]  impulse  to  the  program  of  Civilization ; 
and,  finally,  that,  at  least  by  the  promotion  of  Chivalric 
sentiment,  they  were  an  obvious,  though  indirect  and 
distant,  means  of  ameliorating  the  Social  Morals  and 
Manners  of  Europe. 
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MODERN 


ITALY. 

1899  Completion  of  tile  Democratic  Constitution  of  Flo- 
nact. 

1893  Naval  war  between  Genoa  and  Venice. 

1296  Frederic  of  Aragon,  King  of  Sicily. 

1897  Cloning  of  the  Great  Connell  of  Venice. 

1300  Rl*e  of  the  Faction*  of  Black  and  WMti  Guelfa  at 
Florence. 

1303  TnaeatATiow  o»  ratSiAT  nr  Tit  Poranoja  id 
Avioxox. 

1310  The  Emperor,  Henry  VII.,  In  Italy. 

1314  General  war  between  the  Guel/a  and  Ghlbetln*. 

1319  Final  ertablkbment  of  Oligarchical  Government  at 
Venice. 

1323  Grandeur  of  Caatniccio  Caatrscanl,  Prince  of  Lucca. 

1227  The  Emperor.  Louis  IV.,  In  Italy. 

1329  The  Rouse  of  Gonxngn  acquire*  the  Slgnlory  of  Man- 
tua. 

1331  John,  King  of  Bohemia,  In  Italy. 

1339  Successful  league  of  Florence  and  Venice  agaiaat 
Scale,  Lord  of  Verona. 

1339  The  Genoeae  cbooec  tiielr  Ant  Doga. 

13*2  Florence  falta  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Dake  of 
Athena : but  recorcrm  her  liberty  neat  jeer. 

1343  Murder  of  Andrew.  King  Conaort  of  Joanna  of  Naples. 

1347  Cola  dl  fUenil,  Tribone  of  Roma 

I34B  Great  Penitence  throughout  Europe. 

1350  Purion*  naral  war  between  Venice  and  Genoa,  whkh 
UeU  Are  year*. 

1334  The  Emperor.  Charier  IV.,  In  Italy. 

1333  Marin  Fallerl.  Doge  of  Venice,  esecuted  for  treason. 

1394  Conquest  of  Romagna  by  the  Papnl  Sea. 

1399  Second  expedition  of  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.  into 
Italy. 

1373  War  of  Florence  against  the  Church. 

1379  Final  Reatoratlon  of  the  Seat  of  the  Popedom  to  Rome. 

137S  CoamexcansxT  or  me  Gaasr  Scntaa  or  ms 
WtlT.  by  a double  election  of  Pope*. 

1*79  War  of  Chlotaa,  in  which  Venice  la  oppressed  by 
Genoa  and  her  alUee. 

1300  Surrender  of  the  Genoeae  fleet  to  the  Venetian*. 

1302  Murder  of  Joanna,  Quern  of  Naples,  followed  by 
Clrll  Wan  In  that  Klogdom. 

19S7  Gian  Galeano  Visconti,  Lord  of  Milan,  overthrow* 
the  aorereiett  hou»e  of  Seals,  and  become*  all- 
powerful  in  Noithetn  Italy. 

1393  War  between  him  and  Florence. 

1395  Erection  of  hi*  Lordship  of  Milan  Into  an  Imperial 

Duchy. 

1399  Fall  of  Ptaa  under  the  yoke  of  VUooatl. 
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FRANCE. 

A.  D. 

1398  Piratical  warfare  between  the  Preach  and  English  1 

mariner*. 

U»4  Philip  f IV.)  the  Pair,  defrauds  Edward  1.  (of  Eng- 
land) of  G uienae. 

1300  Quarrel  of  PliUip  with  Pope  Boniface  VIII. 

1309  Philip  defeated  by  the  Fleming*  at  Courtral.  The 
blatea  General  of  France  first  convened. 

1303  G uienne  restored  to  Edward  I.  by  a pacification. 

1393  TSAMSLATtOM  OS  TSS  SsAT  OS  Til  PofEDOIS  TO 
AeiOMoM. 

1307  Philip  persecute*  the  Knights  Templar*. 

1318  A Papal  Ball  Anally  abolishes  the  Order  of  KnigbU 

Templar*. 

1314  Louie  (X.)  Hntin. 

1316  Philip  (V.)  the  Long. 

1389  Charles  (IV.)  the  Fair. 

IV.  Tas  Dtxasti  or  Valoii. 

1380  Philip  VI. 

1331  Edward  III.  of  England  acknowledge*  homage  foe 
Golrnne. 

1337  Edward  III.  claim*  the  French  Crown  ( and  nest  year 
commences  a war  against  Philip. 

1S40  Great  naval  victory  of  Edward  off  Slay*. 

1346  Battle  of  Creel. 

1347  Capture  of  Calais  by  Edward. 

1346  Great  Pestilence  throughout  Europe. 

1350  John,  King  of  Prance. 

1319  Battle  of  Poitiers.  Jobe  a prisoner  of  the  Black 

Prince,  son  of  Edward  HI. 

1330  Jacquerie,  or  Irwarreclloo  of  the  French  peasantry. 
1369  The  Great  Peace  of  BretignL 
1364  Charles  V. 

1369  Renewal  of  hostilities  between  France  and  England. 

1*7*  Naval  defeat  of  the  Englith  by  the  combined  French 
and  flpanith  fleet*. 

1374  Edward  III.  loses  almost  all  hie  coe quest*  and  poe 
session*  In  France. 

1379  Pmltlexi  Invasion  of  France  by  an  English  army. 

13W  Charles  VI. 

1309  Victory  of  Rosehecqoe.  gained  by  the  French  Royal 
army  over  th«  Flemish  luaurgant*. 

1386  Abortive  attempt  to  Invade  England. 

1399  fntaniry  of  Charles  VI. 


GERMANY,  Ac. 

A.  D. 

1897  Deposition  of  the  Emperor  Adolphus  (of  Nassau.) 

1298  Albert  1.  (of  Austria)  Emperor. 

13M  The  Fleming*  drfswt  Philip  IV.  of  Prance  at  Couitmk 

1307  Successful  Insurrection  of  Use  Swiss  against  the  go- 

vernment of  Albert. 

1308  Henry  VII.  (of  Luxemburg)  Emperor. 

1319  Hie  expedition  Into  Italy. 

131 1 John  (of  Luxemburg)  King  of  Bohemia. 

1314  Loula  IV.  (of  Barariaj  Emperor. 

1313  The  ti  wlaa  defeat  the  Austrians  at  Moogarten.  League 
of  Schwlts,  Uri,  and  L'wdwwaldrn. 

1323  Loula  IV.  defeat*  and  captures  the  Duke  of  Austria  a* 
the  Baltic  of  Mtthldorf. 

1827  Expedition  of  tbe  Emperor  Lonla  IV.  Into  Italy. 

1331  Eapedlllon  of  John,  Klug  of  Bohemia,  Into  Italy. 

1352  Lucerne  join*  the  Swiss  Confederacy. 

1330  League  of  Reuse  farmed  by  the  German  Elector*  f«r 
the  Independence  of  the  Empire  agaloet  the  Pop*. 

1349  Attempt  to  dethrone  Loula  IV. 

1347  Charles  IV,  (of  Luxemburg,  King  of  Bohemia)  Em- 

peror. 

1348  Great  Pestilence  throughout  Europe. 

1350 

1363  The  union  of  the  Eight  Aoetrnt  Swiss  Cantons  com- 

Sleted  by  tbe  jwaetlon  of  Znrleh,  Glaria,  Z«g,  sad 
era*. 

1364  Expedition  of  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.  Into  Italy. 

1363  Promulgation  at  the  Gotnicw  Belt,  Anally  establish- 
log  toe  rights  at  the  Imperial  Electoral  College. 

1394  Tbe  House  of  A us  trie  acquire*  tbe  TyroL 

1368  Second  expedition  of  the  Ktnperov  Charles  1%’.  Into 
Italy. 

1373  The  Swiss  repel  an  Invasion  of  the  Eoglleh  Bands. 

1370  Wince*  I sue  (of  Luxrmbwrit,  King  of  Bohemia)  Em- 
peror. 

1369  The  Fleming*  defeated  b/  tbe  French  at  Roavbecqne. 

1306  Battle  of  Scmpach,  gained  by  the  Swiss  j and 

1300  Final  defeat  of  Austria  by  the  COMOM  at  Nif.ta. 

1392  Slg.smund,  (of  Luxemburg.  Kir  f of  Hungary, 

1396  Defeated  by  the  Turks  In  the  Hattie  of  Nlcopolin. 

1337  Union  of  Colmar,  forming  I'enmaik,  Sweden,  and 
Norway  Into  a single  M-iwanby. 
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the  Crutades  to  the  End  of  the  Middle  Age*. 

—1494. 


SPAIN. 

A.  B. 

1390  Ferdinand  IV.  King  of  Caatlle. 

1290  Ctrl!  war  In  Portugal. 

1409  Mohammed  III.  (Alin  Abdalla)  King  of  Granada, 

Co«h»mvii  *nt  of  Inter a*l  dlaaeaolon*  In  U»* 
Moorish  Stale. 

1309  Nuilr  i Abo  Abdall.i  King  of  Granada  j 

1410  Boppewaian  of  the  Order  of  Height*  Templar*  Id 

U19  Alfonao  XI.  King  of  Caulla. 

1313  lamall  (Ben  Ferag)  King  of  Granada  , 

1316  Defeat*  ih*  Christians  In  ■ great  battle  near  Granada. 

1325  Alfonso  IV.  King  of  Portugal. 

Mohammed  IV.  of  Granada. 

1397  Alfonao  IV.  King  of  Aragon. 

1333  Tuaaef  Abul,  King  of  Granada. 

1339  Peter  IV.  King  of  Aragon. 

1340  The  Moor*  defraud  In  the  gnrat  battle  of  Tart  fa. 

1318  Castilian  Cortes  of  Alcala  War  of  the  Privilege  of 
Union  In  Aragon. 

1350  fdn  the  Crnel,  King  of  Caatlk. 

352  Mohammed  V.  Xing  of  Granada  > 

1351  Imprison*  hi*  Queen  Blanche. 

1305  War  between  Caatlle  and  Aragoa  Civil  war  In  Por- 
tugal 

1337  Pater,  King  of  Portugal. 

1301  Blanche.  Queen  of  Caatlle,  poUoned  by  order  of  Peter 
the  Cruel. 

13fT  Battle  of  NararelU  gained  by  the  Black  Prince  of 
England  far  Prtcr  the  CroeL  Ferdinand,  King  of 
Portugal. 

1389  Henry  II  (of  Traatamara)  Klog  of  Caatlle. 

ia?9  Naval  defeat  of  the  English  by  tho  combined  fleet* 
of  Caatlle  and  Prance. 

1379  John  L King  of  Caatlle. 

13*0  Disputed  wccenalon  to  the  Crown  of  Porlngal  oa  the 
dentil  of  Ferdinand.  Batik  of  Aljubarrota. 

13*5  John  L King  of  Portugal. 

1387  John,  King  of  Aragon. 

1390  Henry  III.  King  of  Castile. 

1391  Ytmoef  II.  (Aba  AbdaUa)  King  of  Granada. 

139®  Martin,  King  of  Aragon  j and,  by  marriage,  of  Sidly. 
1937  Mohammed  VI.  King  of  Granada. 


ENGLAND. 

A D 

1999  Piratical  warfare  between  the  English  and  French 
mat  in  era. 

1994  Philip  IV.  of  Franc*  defraud*  Edward  I.  of  Gnlanne. 

1990  Subjugation  of  Scotland  by  Edward. 

1297  Sir  William  Wallace  defeats  the  RnglUh  at  Stirling: 
but  (1990)  la  utterly  routed  at  Falkirk. 

1X99  Confirmation  of  tba  Charter*. 

1303  Gul true  restored  to  Edward  I.  by  a pacification. 

1300  Remit  of  the  Scotch  under  Robert  Brace. 

1307  Edward  II. 

1319  Revolt  of  tho  English  Baron*,  who  extort  (1311)  | 
Articles  of  Reform. 

1414  Great  victory  of  tb#  Scotch  at  Bannockburn. 

14»  Trot*  between  England  and  Scotland. 

1399  Edward  triumphs  over  a rebel  lion  of  his  Baron*. 

1830  Hia  Queen  Isabella  apprara  la  arm*  against  him. 

1397  Edward  III 

13)0  Fall  of  Isabel  la,  and  execution  of  her  paramour  Mor- 
timer. 

1333  War  with  Scotland.  Victory  of  Edward  at  JSolldno 
Hill. 

1337  Edward  claims  the  French  Crown,  and  next  year 
commences  war  against  Philip  VI.  |de  Valois  J 

1340  Groat  naval  victory  of  Edward  at  Sluya. 

1340  He  gain*  the  great  battle  of  Creel.  Victory  of  NevU's 
Cross  over  the  Scotch. 

1347  Capture  of  Calais  by  the  English. 

1840  Great  Pestilence  throughout  Europe. 

1350  Victory  of  Edward  over  the  Spanish  fleet. 

1360  The  Black  Prince  gains  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  and 
take*  John,  King  of  France,  prisoner. 

1380  The  Groat  Peac*  of  Bretlgni. 

1387  The  Black  Prince  gain*  the  hauls  of  Navarette  In 
Spain  for  Peter  the  Cruel. 

1349  Renewal  of  hortUltir*  with  Franc*. 

1379  Naval  defeat  of  the  English  by  th«  combined  fleet* 
of  Caatlle  and  Franc*. 

137.4  Edward  loir*  moat  of  his  conquest*  and  pooaesalon* 
la  France. 

1370  Death  of  the  Black  Trince. 

1377  Richard  If. 

1301  Insurrection  of  the  populace. 

1396  Abortlre  attempt  of  the  French  to  Invade  England. 

1349  Tb*  administration  u*nvp«d  by  tho  Duke  of  Glower* 
ter.  the  King'*  uncle. 

1399  Richard  recover*  hi*  authority. 

139*  Expedition  of  Richard  to  Ireland. 

1398  Banishment  of  Henry  of  Lancaster. 

III.  Hours  op  Lakcastes. 

1399  Henry  IV.  deposes  Richard  If. 


THE  EASTERN  ANl>  MOHAMMKimN  K..I  I'lHKv 

a.  n. 

1996  Aadrrinlcn*  11  (the  Rider)  le<  liU  — M'ehaet 

with  him  on  the  throne  of  the  Eastern  Kmi-ire 

1299  Rite  of  the  Ottoman  nr  Turkish  Empire  Lit  Asia  undri 

Omvui.  or  Oitunan  L 

1310  Tb#  Knight*  of  St.  John  of  Jeruioiem  capture  and 
garrUud  Rhodes. 

1319  Abolition  of  ths  Order  of  Knights  Templars 

1341  Cleil  War  in  th#  Eastern  Empire  between  the  An. 
droalrt. 

1390  Orchaa,  Sultan  of  tbcTurks. 

1388  Androalcua  III.  (the  Younger)  Emperor  of  the  East. 

1389  Conquest  of  BUbyalaby  the  Turk*. 

1341  Jvbn  Palmologw*  I.  Emperor  of  the  East. 

1347  John  Cantacittene  usurps  the  administration  of  the 
Eastern  Empire. 

1350 

1363  Ths  Turk*  first  established  In  Euro  pa. 

1365  Abdication  of  Cantacuaeae. 

1300  Amoralh  I.  Saltan  of  the  Turk* 

1470  Timour  sesames  th*  sorer*  gnty  of  Tnxtnry 
1380  Tlmoar  begins  the  conquest  of  Persia. 

13d9  Bajatrt  I.  Solus  of  thoTnTka. 

1391  Manuel  Palmologua,  Emperor  of  the  East. 

1396  Sig'rmnnd.  King  of  Hungary,  defeated  by  Hajuet  . 
•I  N ico polls. 

1399  Invasion  of  India  by  th*  Tartar*  under  Tlmoar 
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A.  D 

1400 

1401  The  Emparo*  Robert  Id  Italy. 

1406  Subjugation  of  Fisa  by  Florence.  Comqu*at  of  Padas 
•ml  Vnou  by  Venice.  Harder  at  the  Carrara  In 
her  prisons. 

I4ri»  Council  of  PS«.  Deposition  of  two  Pope*. 

141*  Seek  of  Home  by  Ladiilaiu,  Kl  ag  of  Naples. 

HU  Connell  of  Constance. 

1416  Amadeus,  lint  Duke  of  Savoy. 

141?  End  owns  GnaaT  Schism  ormWiiT. 

14*4  War  of  the  l>ake  of  Milan  against  Florenre  nod 

11424)  Venice. 

1431  The  Emperor  Slglsmund  Id  Italy, 

1433  Peace  of  Ferrara.  between  Florence. Venice,  tad  Milan. 

Splendid  acquisition*  of  Venice. 

1434  Coe  mo  do'  Medici  rule*  (be  Republic  of  Pluwnco 

1433  Clril  War  or  Naples  between  the  Aragonese  and  An- 
jerln  parties. 

1437  New  war  of  Venice  and  Florence  against  the  Duke  of 
Milan  , 

1441  Concluded  by  the  Peace  of  hlarllacago.  Mae  of 

Pronceaco  Sfoeu. 

1443  Atfonao  of  Aragon,  Kinf  of  the  Two  SlclUaa. 

1450  Franeeaco  Stores,  Duke  of  Milan. 

149*  The  Emperor  Frederic  lit.  1r>  Italy.  The  Home  of 
Hat*  acquire  the  Ducal  Title. 

1454  General  war  In  Italy;  concluded  by  the  Peace  of 
Lodi. 

1458  Death  of  Alfoaao  of  Naples,  followed  by  Civil  War. 

1 463  War  between  Venice  and  the  Tnrka. 

1464  Final  triumph  of  Ferdinand,  eon  of  Alton**,  at 

Naples. 

1165  General  Peace  la  Italy. 

1471  League  of  Italian  State*  against  the  Turks. 

1478  Eutr auee  sf  the  Turk*  Into  Italy. 

1478  Conspiracy  of  the  Parti  at  Florence  against  the  ite- 

diet. 

1479  A'*ce  lie  tween  Venice  and  the  Turk*.  Ferdinand, 

the  Catholic,  Kins  of  Aragon  and  Sicily. 

. I 

l-t*')  Grandeur  of  Lortnto  dV  Medkh 

UN  General  want  In  Italy  excited  by  Pop#  drain*  IV 

1 484  Peace  of  Bag  nolo. 

1485  Renewed  wars  excited  by  Pope  Innocent  VII L 
i*rH  Repose  of  Italy. 

1487  Death  of  Loremo  de'  Medici. 

1484  n east  on  or  Italt  ar  Camii  VIII.  or  Peaxca 


MODERN 

CHRONotocic*!.  T»ble.— No.  IV.  Continued.— From  Ihe 

A.  D.  1291— 


1400  The  Kingdom  dlstracied  by  (he  faction*  of  Princes 
of  the  Blood. 


1407  Murder  of  Louis.  Duke  of  Orleans,  procured  by  John 
Duke  of  Burgundy. 

1410  Clril  War  between  the  parties  of  Annagnac  (or  Or- 
leans) ami  Burgundy. 

1414  Henry  V.of  England  claims  the  French  Crown  j 


1415  Iorades  the  Kingdom,  and  galua  the  great  battle  of 
Adncourt. 


1419  Murder  of  the  Dak*  of  Burgundy  by  the  Dauphin. 

1490  Treaty  of  Troye*.  Henry  V.  anarrie*  Catharine, 
(laughter  of  Charles  VI.,  and  U declared  Regent 
and  heir  to  the  Crown. 

1489  Death  of  Henry  V.  and  Charlea  VI.  Charles  VII  King 
of  Prune*. 

, 1484  The  Duka  of  Bedford  defeat*  the  French  at  Veraeoll. 

1487  The  eUga  of  Orleans  formed  by  the  English  ; 

1429  And  raised  by  Joan  of  Arc. 

J 1434  Peace  of  Arras  twtwera  Franc*  and  Burgundy.  De- 
cline of  the  English  effaits. 

1436  Recovery  or  Part*  by  Charles  VII. 

1 1444  Truce  between  ranee  and  England. 

; 1450 

1451  The  English  low  all  their  pamtailoae  In  Franc*  ex- 
cept Calais; 

1493  And  unsuccessfully  attempt  to  rccorer  Guleune. 

1461  Louis  XL 

14*4  Revolt  of  Great  Vastsb,  culled  the  League  of  the 
Public  Weal,  against  him ; 

1465  Terminated  by  th«  treaty  of  Condon*. 


GERMANY, 

A.  D. 

1400  Robert  (Count  Palatine 


1401  Visits  Italy. 

1410  Death  of  Robert . contented  Election  for  the  Empire. 

1411  Stgiamnad  <of  Luxemburg,  King  of  Hungary)  Em- 

peror. ' 

1414  Council  of  Const* oca. 

1416  John  H«ui  and  Jerome  of  Prague  burnt  by  the  Conn- 
ell of  Constance. 

1419  The  Emperor  Slgiamund  succeeds  to  the  Bohemian 
Crown.  Hussite  war  la  that  Kingdom. 

1434  Death  of  John  Zlaha,  the  Hussite  leader . 

1431  The  Emperor  SlgUmuud  visile  Italy. 

1433  Council  of  Basle. 

1435  Conclusion  of  the  Bohemian  War. 

1436  Civil  War  In  SwtaaerUnd. 

1438  Albert  II.  (ofAustria)  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
sad  Emperor. 

1440  Frederic  III.  'of  Austria)  Emperor,  lludialaua  of 
Poland.  King  also  of  Hungary. 

1444  Battle  of  Varna.  t.'ladlOaus,  King  of  Hungary,  de- 
feated and  slain  by  the  Turk  a 

1447  Rad  of  the  CMl  War  of  SwUsertamL 

1446  Chrfellaa  of  Oiidsuburgh.  flrut  Xing  of  a new  Dynasty 
la  Denmark  and  Norway. 


14*2  The  Emperor  Frederic  III.  visits  July. 


1454  John  Hunntades 
of  Belgrade. 


th#  Turka  to  rale*  the  siege 


1458  After  sew  troubles  In  Bohemia.  Gear**  Fodivbrad  la 
elected  King.  Matthias  Cortina*,  King  of  Hun- 
gary. 


1470  Assembly  of  lb*  Stales  General  at  Tours. 

147*  Invasion  of  France  by  Edward  IV,  of  England  i fol- 
lowed by  peace. 

1476  Tha  Duke  of  Burgundy  defeated  by  the  Swiss  at 

Granaon  and  Moral  | 

1477  And  slain  at  Nand.  Lapse  of  his  French  Fief  to  the 

Crown. 

1481  The  groat  Fief  of  Provence  united  to  tha  Crown. 

1483  Charles  VIII. 

1483  New  assembly  of  the  stain  General  at  Tours. 

1491  Charlea  VIII.  marries  the  heiress  of  Bretagne,  and 
unites  that  great  Fief  to  tba  Crown. 

1402  Henry  VII,  of  England  invades  Prance;  but  sells 
Peace  to  Charles  VIII.  at  Retaplca. 

1494  Invasion  op  Italy  nr  C*a*l*4  VIII. 


1471  Uladielao*  of  Poland,  King  of  Bohemia. 

1476  Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy,  defeated  by  the  Swim 

at  Granaon  and  Moral. 

1477  Th*  Boose  of  Austria  acquire  l be  Netherlands  by  tba 

•namag*  af  Maximilian  with  Mary  of  Bur-goody. 

1461  Fribourg  and  Soleure  join  the  Swlaa  Confederacy. 

*4R6  P«hll«  Peace  of  tea  year*  proclaimed  In  the  Empire. 

1490  Uladtalaua  of  Poland.  King  af  Bohemia 

1493  Maximilian  I.  (of  Austria)  Emperor. 

1496  Th«  Dist  or  Wo  a Me  abolish**  Private  Wars,  and 
establishes  the  laieraai  Peace  of  the  Empire, 
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Clowe  of  the  Crmade*  to  the  End  of  the  Middle  Age*. 

—1404. 


SPAIN. 


1400 

1406  Ji»ba  U.  King  at  Cuilli, 

1410  Ferdinand.  King  of  Aragon.  Tuixf  III.  King  of 
Grass  da- 

1*15  Conquest  of  Ceuta  by  the  Portuguese. 

1*16  Alfonso  V.  King  of  Aragon  and  Sicily, 

1 *30  DI»eor»r  y of  Madeira  by  the  Portuguese. 

1*34  Mohammed  VII.  (Moley)  King  of  Granada,  deposed 

by 

1*33  Mohammed  Till.;  but  restored  (1480.) 

1433  Edward,  King  of  Portugal. 

1«*  Mohammed  VII.  again  deponed,  and  rmlorad  la  Gra- 
nada. 

1437  Defeat  of  the  Portugal**  at  Tangier. 

1 439  Alfooaa  V.  King  of  Portugal. 

1449  Alfonso  v.  of  Aragon  unite*  the  Crown  of  the  Two 

TlrTn 

144*  Discovery  of  the  Accra. 

1445  Mohammed  IX.  BeitOsatn)  King  of  Granada. 

1450 

1452  Discovery  of  Guinea  by  the  Portuguese. 

145*  Henry  I V.  Klag  of  Castile. 

1*53  Mohammed  X.  (Ben  Iunall)Klng  of  Granada. 

1*38  John  II.  King  of  Aragon. 

1*61  Granada  tributary  to  CaalUo. 

1*65  Clril  War  In  CaatUe. 

1466  Malty  (All  Abn]  HsMan)  King  of  Granada. 

1463  Civil  War  la  Castile  cloned  by  a treaty  of  eoctention. 

1*71  Conquest  of  Tangier  by  the  Fortuguee*. 

1476  Isabella,  Queen  of  Caatfle,  wife  of  Fenllnaad  (the 
Calhotle)  Prince  of  Aragon. 

1*79  Ferdinand  {the  Catholic)  King  of  Aragon.  Uwtow  or 
OaSTILn  AMD  Abaoow. 

1481  John  IL  King  of  Portugal. 

1493  Abu  Abdalla,  laai  iagltlmaU  King  of  Granada. 

1484  Compute  eatabUahjnent  of  Che  Inquisition. 

1487  The  Capo  of  Good  Hop*  discovered  by  the  Portagneae. 

1*99  IXecoTery  of  the  New  World  by  Cola mbua.  Conquest 
of  Granada  fVorn  the  Btoore.  CompisTion  or 
tbb  dravni  Mowaoomt. 


A.  D. 

1400 

1405  Henry  IV.  defeat*  a rebellion  of  the  Pereira  at  the 
battle  of  librewtbury  ; 

1*08  And  suppers***  the  lut  rebellion  agaiMt  him. 

1*13  Henry  V. 

M14  Claim*  the  Preach  Crown. 

1*15  Galne  the  great  battle  of  Atlneourt. 

1*30  Treaty  of  Troyes,  by  which  Henry  la  declared  heir  to 
the  French  Crown. 

14*  Henry  VI. 

149*  The  Duke  of  Bedford  defeat*  the  French  at  Tam  cull. 

1497  The  siege  of  Orleans  formed  by  the  English  j 

1*29  And  raised  by  Joan  of  Arc. 

1436  Recovery  of  Pftrle  by  Charles  VTI. 

1444  Truce  between  Prune* and  England. 

14*3  Henry  marries  Margaret  of  Anjou. 

1450  Popular  lusurrectlon  under  Cade. 

1*11  The  English  lea*  all  tbelr  poaraadon*  In  France  ex. 
ccpt  Calais  ; 

14*3  And  unencceanfully  attempt  to  racovw  Gutenne. 

1*56  Battle  of  8t.  Alban's.  Commencement  of  Civil  War 
between  the  partlct  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

1460  The  Duke  of  Ysfk  claim*  the  Crown:  but  1*  sttJo  at 

Wakefield. 

IV.  Boots  of  Tons. 

1461  HU  son,  Rdward  1 V.,  raised  to  the  throne. 

146*  Henry  VI.  made  prisoner. 

1470  Edward  TV.  driven  out  of  the  Kingdom  by  the  Earl  of 
Warwick. 

1*71  Battle  of  Barnet.  Death  of  Warwick ; restoration  of 
Edward  IV.  ; and  murder  of  Henry  VI. 

1*75  Invasion  or  France  by  Edward  IV. i followed  by  a 
peftce. 

1*63  Edward  V.  Richard  III. 

V.  House  or  Tupoa. 

1*85  The  Battle  of  Boswortb  places  Henry  VII.  on  Ibc 
throne. 

1486  His  marriage  with  Elisabeth,  halreas  of  Edward  IV. 
Umiow  op  vnm  Houses  or  Yoa*  and  La*. 
OAftTftft. 

j 1*97  Defeat  of  the  Impostor  SlmnoL 

1*M  Henry  VII.  lavadra  Prase*,  but  sella  peace  to  Charles 
▼HLstBetaplea 


THE  EASTERN  AND  MOHAMMEDAN  EMPIRES. 
A.  0. 

1400 

H08  Bajaiet  I.  defeated,  and  mad*  prisoner  by  Timour.  at 
the  Battle  of  Angora. 

1*63  Solymau  I.  9ultaa  of  the  Turks. 

1*05  Death  of  Timour. 

1*10  Mouia.  Sultan  of  tb«  Turk*. 

1413  Mohammed  I.  Sultan  of  the  Turks. 

1*21  Amerath  II.  Sultan  of  the  Turk*. 

1495  John  Palmoiogna  II.  Ktnpeeor  of  the  East. 

1*83  The  Council  of  Bade  pvopowe  so  union  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Churches  i 

1*36  Which  la  computed  by  the  Emperor  John  at  Florence. 

1443  Insurrection  of  Scanderbeg  in  Eplrae  sgalnst  the 

Turk*. 

1441  Battle  of  Varem.  Uiadlulaus,  Klag  of  Hungary,  da* 
feated  and  slain  by  the  Turks. 

1443  Constant!®#  PaLneJogna,  laat  Kmperor  of  t£e  Baal. 

1450 

1*31  Mohammed  II.  Sultan  of  the  Turks. 

1454  Capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turha.  Fait  or 
tbb  East  a as-  Gvrils. 

i486  The  Turks  defeated  by  John  Huanladca  at  Belgrade. 

1461  Conquest  of  the  More*  by  the  TWkv. 

1*41  War  between  the  Turks  and  Venice. 

I486  Death  of  Sraoderteg.  Epirus  falls  under  the  Turk- 
l*h  yoke. 

1*70  Capture  of  Negropon!  by  the  Turks. 

1*79  They  enter  Italy. 

1479  Peace  between  the  Turks  and  Venice. 

1*83  Bajaset  II.,  Sultan  of  the  Turk*. 

1488  Haider,  founder  of  the  prevent  Re  pis  a or  Peseta, 
folia  la  the  battle  of  GuHstao. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXIII. 

ANNALS  OF  FRANCE  DURING  THE  XIVth  CENTURY 

FROM  A.  D.  1314  TO  A.  D.  1392. 


Hi. lory. 


1392. 

Accession 

of  Lmiii  X. 

Ic  Hutin. 
Hit  mar- 
riage and 
6»cre. 


In  order  to  obtain  a convenient  resting  place  at  the  death 
of  Philippe  le  Bel,  in  our  last  Chapter  on  the  French 
Annals,  we  have  advanced  a few  years  beyond  the  precise 
limit  assigned  by  our  Chronological  Table  ; and  we  now 
recommence  with  the  accession  of  Louis  X.  Whatever 
may  be  the  immediate  source  of  the  title  Hutin,  by  which 
he  is  most  familiarly  known  in  History,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  was  designed  as  an  appendage  of  reproach* 
The  poverty  of  his  Treasury,  notwithstanding  the 
great  exactions  made  by  hia  Father,  the  general  dis- 
content prevalent  among  his  subjects,  and  the  expec- 
tation of  the  arrival  of  anew  Bride,  together  with  whom 
he  wished  to  be  inaugurated,  induced  him  to  defer  his 
Sacrr  for  more  than  twelve  months  after  his  accession  ;t 
a delay  hitherto  unexampled  among  his  predecessors, 
who  hud  invariably  hastened  the  performance  of  that 
ceremony  as  if  it  had  been  considered  a necessary  preli- 
minary to  the  exercise  of  Royal  power.  Margaret  of 
Burgundy,  the  first  consort  of  Louis,  had  violated  her 
nuptial  fidelity,  and  was  smothered  by  her  husband's 
order  in  the  Castle  of  Gaillard,  in  which  she  had  been 
cotiliuedi  for  a long  time  previously,!  as  soon  as  it 
was  ascertained  that  the  hand  of  Clemence,  a daughter  to 
the  King  of  Hungary,  could  be  obtained. 


* The  oUl  French  word  Sul  in  i*  synonymous  with  the  later  mutm. 
Mezeray  hat  suggested  that  Louis  may  nave  been  so  named  because 
he  was  employed  by  his  father  against  the  //mAu,  or  Bcdittou*  of 
Navarre  and  Lyon*  ; or  because  during  bis  boyhood  he  eras  fond  of 
disposing  hi*  playfellow*  in  military  array,  a pretage  of  hie  future 
warlike  diapowtton  ; and  in  the  motto  to  the  King's  portrait  in  the 
Afrrigc,  the  suffix  is  represented  to  have  been  laudatory. 

On  ne  mat  pas  bien  quel  capnct 

A ee  Prince  omom  le  tutnom  dr  Hut  in  ; 
iimt  au  Chef  de  Fa! tun  it  ai/a  It  bmtin 
Et  Jit  dm  Pieutat  eremptat re  justice. 

Velly  discover*  that  the  sobriquet  is  inappropriate,  because  Hutin 
implying  muhn,  other,  qurre/eur,  by  no  mean*  justly  characterises 
the  disposition  of  this  weak,  flexible,  and  irresolute  Prince.  M.  de 
Siunondi  appears  to  have  settled  this  quibbling  doubt  with  hi*  cus- 
tomary good  sense,  in  a very  few  words:  It  n'attira  tar  tmi  P attention 
que  par  son  g>.i: pour  ie  Hutin  ou  le  devordre  que  tut  avail  va/u  tan 
tumom.  A review  of  his  reign  indeed  will  amply  prove  that  be 
merited  the  title  of  Louis  the  disorderly. 

+ Louis  had  already  been  crowned  King  of  Navarre  in  the  Iasi 
ye«r  of  his  Father's  reign.  The  solemnity  was  honoured  with  the 
presence  a(  Edward  II.  of  England  and  his  Queen  Isabelle. 
Thome*  Wa'a'uighani.  p.  103. 

I Thomas  Wnlaingbam,  p.  106.  Henault  refers  the  execution  of 
*hw  Princess  to  the  year  1313.  M.  de  Sismondi  places  it  in  the 
beginning  of  April  1315;  and  adds,  that  Louis  snared  her  life  till  the 
negotiations  Tor  his  second  marriage  were  completed.  Tti*  authori- 
ties cited  by  the  latter  writer  do  not  admit  of  dispute. 
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A young  Prince  devoted  to  pleasure  naturally  shunned  Annals  of 
the  toils  and  perplexities  of  the  Cabinet » and  it  was  not  France, 
difficult  for  bis  unde,  Charles  of  Valois,  who  had  been  v— ■‘v*"— ’ ' 
much  in  the  confidence  of  Philippe  le  Bel,  and  who  was  From 
therefore  intimately  acquainted  with  Political  measures,  A-  D* 
to  transfer  to  his  own  hands  the  chief  virtual  authority  131*- 
of  the  Stale. 

The  power  thus  obtained  was  employed  most  unwor- 
thily  for  the  destruction  of  private  enemies  ; and  the  first 
victim  whom  Charles  of  Valois  dragged  to  an  ignominious 
and  unmerited  death  was  Enguerrsnd  de  Marigny,  a Valois 
Norman  Gentleman,  who  had  been  principal  Counsellor 
to  the  late  King.  The  cause  of  offence  was  a quarrel 
which  had  occurred  in  Philippe’s  presence,  in  which  the 
disputants  so  far  forgot  both  their  own  dignity  and  the 
respect  due  to  their  Sovereign  as  pointedly  to  interchange 
the  lie.  Enguerrsnd  was  nrrested  almost  immediately  procures 
after  the  new  accession,  and  charges  of  financial  maker-  the  cau- 
sation advanced  against  him  were  sought  to  be  confirmed  ‘lemD*<,on 
on  evidence  wrung  from  his  subaltern  officers  exposed  to 
torture.  The  King,  however,  either  convinced  of  the 
innocence  of  one  who  had  faithfully  served  his  late 
Father,  or  averse  from  severity,  wished  to  save  the  pri- 
soner's life,  and  recommended  banishment  to  Cyprus  as 
a commutation  of  punishment.  But  the  revenge  of 
Charles  of  Valois  was  not  thus  readily  sated.  Shifting 
his  ground,  he  proposed  a new  accusation,  which  the 
superstitious  temper  of  the  times  rendered  especially 
dangerous.  Enguerrand  was  said  to  have  compassed 
the  death  of  the  King,  of  his  brothers,  and  of  his  uncles, 
by  the  magical  use  of  Waxen  1 inages,  the  melting  of  which 
was  to  be  accompauied  by  a similar  decay  in  the  bodies 
which  they  represented.  The  sorcerer  Jacques  Delor, 
upon  whose  testimony  this  crime  was  to  be  established, 
committed  suicide  in  prison,  in  order  to  escape  the  rack ; PjJ 
his  wife  and  one  of  his  servants  were  burned  alive  us  ac- 
complices;  and  in  the  end  Marigny  himself  was  hanged  Marigny. 
on  a gibbet,  erected  by  his  own  orders,  not  many  years  April  10. 
before,  as  an  instrument  of  punishment  for  thieves,  oil  a.  d. 
the  rising  ground  of  Montfaucon.*  1315. 


• Mezeray  h*»  related  the  Proem*  of  Koguerrand  de  Marigny 
most  unfavourably  for  the  accused ; but  h«  does  not  appear  lo  have 
good  authority  for  hia  representation.  The  author  of  the  CSromque 
deSt.  Denys  and  the  Contiauator  of  Nangia  (Achery,  Spici/eyim*, 
iii.  69.)  by  no  mean*  leave  the  reader'*  mind  impressed  wnb  lieluf 
in  hia  guilt : and  th*  subsequent  remorse  of  Charles  of  Valois,  and 
the  reparation  which  Louis  X.  mode  by  his  Will  to  the  Family  of 
the  condemned  Minister,  induce  a eon v id  ion  that  he  was  punished 
most  unjustly.  The  King  bequeathed  to  th*  widow  and  her  chil- 
dren 10,000  litre*.  Charles  of  Valois  attributed  a mortal  diveet* 
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Pierre  de  Lalilly,  Bishop  of  Chalons  and  Chancellor 
of  France,  was  accused  at  the  same  lime  with  Marigny  , 
and  the  poisoning  not  only  of  his  predecessor  in  his  own 
See,  but  of  the  late  King  also,  were  the  fearful  charges 
produced  against  him.  The  slow  processes  of  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Courts,  and  the  numerous  privileges  which 
shielded  his  Order,  suved  the  life  of  this  Prelate.  By 
frequent  appeals  he  prolonged  the  course  of  his  trial,  so 
that  it  extended  into  the  following  reign,  when  the 
power  of  Charles  of  Valois  having  declined,  the  accused 
had  little  difficulty  in  proving  his  innocence. 

The  marriage  ami  Sacrc  of  Louis  and  his  Queen  were 
shorn  of  much  of  the  pomp  usually  accompanying  simi- 
lar pageants,  on  account  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  Royal 
coffers  ; and  poverty  reduced  the  King  to  numerous  ex- 
pedients, which  might  have  worked  essential  changes  in 
the  Political  Constitution  of  France,  if  either  the  Nobles 
or  the  Commonalty  had  known  how  to  profit  by  the  op- 
portunities thus  afforded  for  their  emancipation  from 
despotism.  The  English,  who  about  the  same  period 
commenced  their  more  successful  struggles  for  Liberty, 
generously  acted  in  concert,  and  secured  guarantees  as 
well  as  promises  from  their  Monurchs ; the  French, 
on  the  other  hand,  contested  separately  and  selfishly, 
each  man  for  his  own  aggrandizement ; not  that  he 
might  elevate  Ins  Countrymen  to  Freedom  by  the 
extinction  of  an  inordinate  power,  hut  that  he  might 
appropriate  to  himself  the  largest  of  its  fragments. 
Abundance  of  Edicts  were  promulgated,  and  various 
concessions  were  granted  on  parchment ; hut  these  In- 
struments, for  the  most  pari,  ceased  to  be  valid  as  soon 
as  the  necessity  which  had  extorted  their  signature  was 
gratified. 

FotviUo  Almost  each  Province  of  the  Kingdom  in  turn  re- 
emaoajm-  ceived  and  paid  for  some  nominal  immunity;*  and  when 
tion  of  the  at  the  expiration  of  the  Truce  which  Philippe  Ic  Bel  had 
KoydSerf*.  concluded  with  the  Flemings,  Louis  rashly  determined 
upon  a renewal  of  War,  his  necessities  compelled  resort 
to  measures,  the  very  unusual  nature  of  which  suffi- 
ciently betokens  the  extremity  of  his  wants.  Personal 
freedom,  and  relief  from  the  disgraceful  bondage  to 
which  they  had  long  been  subjected,  was  not  only  offered 
at  a giveu  price  to  the  peasant  Serfs  on  the  Royal  do- 
mains. but  when  that  degraded  race,  either  undervaluing 
the  possession,  or  ton  pour  or  too  .avaricious  to  meet  the 
demand  for  its  attainment,  contentedly  hugged  their 
chains,  they  were  compelled  by  a second  Edict  to  become 
involuntary  purchasers.  The  Lombard  Merchant 
Settlers,  in  whom  at  that  period  was  centred  the  princi- 
pal commerce  of  Europe,  were  subjected  to  an  enormous 
per  cent  age  on  their  traffic  ;t  and  even  the  detested 

with  which  he  wax  afflicted  many  year*  afterward*,  to  the  judgment 
of  Heaven  upon  him  as  the  shwld«r  of  ianocent  Wood,  re»torrd  the 
confiscated  eatete  which  had  become  hr*  own  booly,  and  cele- 
brated, with  great  magnificence,  a funeral  service  for  his  victim. 

Pasqutvr.  one  of  the  mo»t  sagacious  writer*  of  a very  troubled 
and  intricate  period,  the  early  War*  of  the  Huguenots,  notices  that 
the  Gib) art  of  Muotfxncon  has  always  been  unlucky  to  those  who 
ventured  to  meddle  with  it.  Its  original  builder,  as  we  have  seen, 
forfeited  his  life  by  its  agency ; w>  also  did  its  repairer,  Pwn» 
Ri*:us,  chief  Financier  to  Charles  le  LM,  who  waa  executed  under 
Philip]  e de  Yalui* ; and,  id  PuqiMt’i  own  time,  Mourner,  the 
Civil* Lieutenant  of  Paris,  after  having  refitted  the  scaffold,  prr- 
formrd  upon  it  an  amemde-homorok/o.  Rtckerekeo  de  la  fWv,  liv. 
viii.  tom.  L p 827. 

*The»e  Grants  are  well  dhrfinguished  by  M.  de  8*smondi,  who 
gives  refrrencs*  to  the  separate  Orrlmnantet  by  which  they  were 
eatuldifcbed. 

\ Dtttxdenitrt  pour  iivre.  OfJotManee$  de  France,  torn  i.  p.  584. 
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Jews  were  indulged  with  a remission  of  Persecution.  Annals  of 
Philippe  le  Bel,  as  we  have  seen,  had  condemned  them  # 

to  exile  and  confiscation.  Louis  not  only  permitted  y ' 
their  return  to  his  dominions,  in  which  they  were  allowed 
to  establish  themselves  for  the  next  twelve  years ; but  he 
granted  them  the  free  use  of  Burial-places,  of  Syna- 
gogues, and  of  all  their  Sacred  Books  with  the  exception 

of  the  Talmud.  They  were  authorised  also  to  engage 

in  lawsuits  for  the  recovery  of  all  moneys  due  to  them  ; Edicts  rw- 
with  this  proviso,  however,  that  whenever  any  Decrees  latiagtutfc* 
should  be  passed  in  their  favour,  two -thirds  of  the  sum  Jew“' 
adjudged  to  them  should  he  paid  to  the  Royal  Treasury. 

The  sums  thus  accumulated  enabled  Louis  to  assem- 
ble more  than  10,000  horse,  and  a proportionate  num- 
ber of  inliintry,  for  the  invasion  of  Flanders,  and  at  the  inradon  of 
head  of  this  great  armament  he  commenced  his  march  Flaudrn. 
a few  days  after  the  festivities  of  his  Coronation  had 
terminated.  The  siege  of  Oourtiai  was  his  immediate 
object ; but  the  enemy  with  which  he  had  to  contend, 
was  one  which  defied  the  opposition  of  human  force. 

Four  months’  continued  rain,  during  the  early  pan  of  the 
year,  had  saturated  with  moisture  the  low  Country  in 
which  His  operatitMts  coin  me  need.  The  roads  were  im- 
passable for  military  equipage ; the  camps  were  inun- 
dated, and  became  standing  pools  of  w ater ; the  difficulty 
of  procuring  supplies,  the  unhen)  dimes*  of  the  tempera- 
ture, and  the  despondence  result i tig  from  inactivity 
spread  contagion  rapidly  among  the  troops,  and  Louis, 
without  striking  a blow,  was  compelled  to  retrUce  his  Rcjwat 
steps  and  lo  disband  his  army.  CUMnUyWItk'  | Hht  ftws  Cou»» 
terrific  form  awaited  him  no  his  return  : the  failure  of1™** 
the  harvests  had  produced  scarcity  in  France  ; popular  *anun4» 
vengeance  was  directed  in  the  first  instance  against  the 
Bakers,  w ho  were  accused  of  monojioliziiig  ami  of  adul- 
terating the  flour;  and  one  Historian  affirms  that  by  dis- 
ease and  famine  full  a third  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Northern  Province*  were  swept  awny  during  the  year 
1316.*  The  Clergy  sought  to  appease  the  anger  of 
Heaven  by  acts  of  devotion  little  likely  to  encourage 
moral  feeling  among  those  by  whom  they  were  per- 
formed. Promiscuous  crowds  of  both  sexes  were  arraved 
in  Processions,  the  women  barefooted,  the  men  in  a 
state  of  entire  nudity.  This  insane  fanaticism,  it  will  be 
remembered,  found  a parallel  ufterwards  in  France 
during  the  troubles  of  The  League,  and  was  renewed 
also  among  ourselves,  by  some  of  the  enthusiasts  who 
were  generated  amid  the  slime  of  Republiconism. 

The  short  and  inglorious  reign  of  Louis  Hutin  was 
terminated  by  a youthful  imprudence.  After  violently 
heating  himself  in  the  Tennis  Court  at  Vincennes,  he 
wenL  down  into  on  underground  cellarf  and  drank  in- 
temperately  of  new  wine.  The  cold  struck  inwardly, 
and  he  expired  soon  after  he  had  been  carried  lo  his  lied. 

The  report  usual  on  the  premature  or  sudden  death  of  IWh  of 
Kiug*  was  not  omitted  on  this  occasion  ; but  as  neither  Lochs  Hu* 
an  administrator  of  poison,  nor  indeed  any  motive  for  *1,a- 
the  commission  of  the  supposed  crime  was  suggested, 
the  tale  may  be  dismissed  at  once  without  (he  trouble 
of  investigation, 

Clemente,  the  late  King's  widow,  was  pregnant  at  the 
time  of  his  decease,  and  Jeanne,  a daughter  by  his  first 
wife,  had  already  attained  her  fifth  year.  The  question 

* Giovanni  VilUai,  lib.  ix.  eh.  Ixxviii.  p.  482. 

f U Hoit  detrend*  dan*  tntr  care  trfofroide,  njrt  M.  tie  SiMOdOili, 
with  a reference  to  Johann.  Canon.  & Virtoii*,  p,  477.  The  Cellar 
has  apjwaml  bcueuth  the  dignitj  of  Iliatory  lo  Veil)  amoug  oilier*, 
and  he  write*  accordiugly : it  it  reiir a duru  un  grou,  lom.  iv.  p.299. 
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History,  of  succession,  however,  could  not  he  determined  till  after 
the  Queen's  delivery,  for  even  if,  in  tiny  case,  the  female 
From  claims  were  admitted,  nevertheless  a posthumous  Son 
a.  d,  would  inherit  the  Crown  in  preference  to  his  elder  half 
1314.  sister.  Philippe  le  Long , Count  of  Poictiera,  and 
*°  next  brother  to  Louis,  profiling?  by  ihc  favourable  con- 

A‘  juncture,  hurried  from  Lyons,  where  he  had  been  em- 
it P,0>'ctl  10  accelerate  the  long-delayed  election  to  the 

vocant  Papacy.  On  his  arrival  in  Paris,  lie  took  effi- 
swn  of  cieut  measures  to  secure  the  Regency ; and  four  months 
Fhiitppe  afterwards,  on  the  death  of  the  Prince*  borne  by  Cle- 

j*  mence,  who  survived  his  birth  only  a iew  days,  he  had 

IVuv.  M grm]y  established  himself  as  to  find  little  difficulty  in 
setting  aside  the  right  of  his  niece,  and  iu  obtaining  the 
consent  of  the  chief  Nobles  to  his  own  elevation  to  the 
throne.  Twelve  Kings  of  the  Capclian  line  had  now 
swayed  the  sceptre  of  Trance,  and  hitherto  the  succession 
bad  passed  iu  au  unbroken  line  from  Father  to  Son. 
The  question  of  Female  inheritance  had  never  yet  arisen, 
and  therefore  was  not  decided  cither  by  Statute  or  by 
Constitutional  usage.  To  the  successful  usurpation 
of  Philippe  le  Long,  and  the  sanction  which  it  received 
from  the  Peers  and  the  Slates  General,  may  be  dated 
First  enr*  the  existence  of  that  Salic  Law  (as  it  has  been  named) 
ei*e  of  the  which  thenceforward  precluded  any  Woman  from  the 
Salic  Law.  Crown  of  Frauce. 

The  few  leading  Nobles  who  might  otherwise  have 
been  inclined  to  espouse  the  claims  of  Jeanne  were  divert- 
ed from  that  intention  by  matrimonial  alliances  with  the 
Futility  of  the  new  King.f  and  Philippe  V.  found  his 
authority  undisputed.  His  reign  oilers  few  occurrences 
which  can  fix  attention.  The  dispute  with  Flanders 
continued,  but  it  was  agitated  more  in  the  Cabinet  than 
in  the  field  ; and  the  sole  internal  disturbances  in  France 
arose  from  superstitious  violence.  In  the  early  part  of 
this  reign,  John  XXII.,  who  had  obtained  the  vacant 
Persecution  Tiara,  directed  a savage  persecution  against  the  Fran- 
nf  tlte  Frao- ciscans  ; and  were  it  not  for  the  horror  excited  by  the 
ci*c*n*.  agonies  of  the  numerous  victims  who  perished  at  the 
stake  in  the  course  of  this  Ecclesiastical  warfare,  the 
subject  of  quarrel  would  be  inexpressibly  ludicrous. 
The  Rcguardt  and  Beguines>  as  the  male  and  female 
members  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis  were  named,  vowed 
ahsutute  poverty,  and  renounced  every  worldly  pos- 
session, whether  as  individuals  or  as  a community.  A 
question  was  raised,  however,  respecting  their  food.  Did 
it  not  become  their  property  at  least  at  the  moment  at 
which  it  was  eaten?  and  if  90.  were  they  not  guilty  of 
a breach  of  their  vow  every  time  they  indulged  in  a 
meal?  The  assertion  and  the  denial  of  this  subtilty 
occasioned  bitter  speeches  and  angry  recriminations ; 
the  Friars  called  the  Pope  Antichrist  and  the  Cardinals 
Heretics:  but  John  lutd  more  powerful  weapons  than 
empty  words ; and  he  kindled  fires  in  which  his  anta- 
gonists were  consumed  without  pity,  in  most  of  the 
considerable  towns  ju  the  Southern  Provinces  of  France. 


• Jr  an.  who  ha*  liwn  reckoned  by  mdk>  modern  writers  among 
the  Kaigsof  France, but  whom  contemporaries  describe  only  a*  rr?. 
muiuru,  Cat/.  Nangia.n.  72.  Johan.  Can.  St.  Victoria,  p.  480. 

f The  band  of  tlw  Princess  Jeanne  henrif  was  bestowed  upon 
Pbil  ppo,  eldest  Son  ot  the  Count  dKvreux,  Uude  to  the  King,  but 
without  her  rightful  portion,  the  Kingdom  of  Navarre,  to  the  inhe- 
ritance of  which  tnr  a female  nn obstruction  was  ever  suggested  by 
the  Constitutions  ol  Spain.  This  Crown  was  conferred  ou  hcT  aad 
her  husband  by  an  Edict  which  nay  be  attribul^l  to  the  wish  of 
Philippe  of  \ aluia  to  vtien^hni  himself  upon  his  accession,  by 
attaching  one  who  might  else  have  proved  a dangerous  enemy. 


A movement  among  the  Peasant*  very  similar  to  that  Annals  of 
remarkable  enterprise  which  had  created  so  much  mi-  France, 
sery  in  France  seventy  years  before,  during  the  capti-  ' 

vity  of  St.  Louis,  exritrd  great  alarm  in  the  Summer  of  From 

1320.  Two  vagabond  Preachers,  both  of  whom  are  **  D* 

said  either  to  have  deserted  their  Order,  or  to  have  been  *31*. 

expelled  from  it,*  announced  once  more  that  Jerusalem  ta 

was  fated  to  yield  to  a Shepherd's  arm.  Confident  in  1392 

this  delusion,  many  thousand  labourers  and  even  chil-  ^ 
dren,  again  abandoned  their  agricultural  occupations,  and  uufeofthe 
enrolled  themselves  under  the  banners  of  the  false  Pro-  Pastoreaux. 
phets.  So  long  as  charity  or  superstition  furnished  n. 

them  with  the  subsistence  which  they  solicited  for  the  132l>. 

love  of  God,  their  march  was  peaceable  and  without 
disorder;  but  when  those  resources  failed,  desperate 
from  hunger,  and  emboldened  by  their  numbers,  they 
seized  the  provisions  which  were  denied  os  alms, 
ami  supported  themselves  on  pillage.  The  unseasonable 
interference  of  the  Magistrates  increased  the  evil  which 
they  had  not  power  enough  to  suppress.  A few  wretches 
were  hanged  in  the  first  instance,  but  their  comrades  in 
most  places  stormed  the  prisons,  (cleared  those  who  had 
been  arrested,  and  defied  the  restraint  of  Law.  Even 
in  the  Capital  itself,  they  forced  the  gates  of  St.  Mar-  Their  oui- 
tin-des-Champs,  of  the  Chatelet,  and  of  St.  Gcrmain-dea-  r“Sw 
Prei,  ami  then  calmly  displaying  themselves  in  order  of 
battle  on  the  Prc - u ux -C leres,  they  awaited  an  attack 
which  the  Government  was  too  prudent  to  offer. 

Forty  thousand  enthusiasts  are  said  to  have  pourer, 
therm-civ ck  at  the  same  moment  into  the  chief  towns  of 
Lon^iudoc,  and  their  fury  was  mainly  directed  against 
the  uu happy  and  unoffending  Jews.  At  Verdun  on  the 
Garonne  five  hundred  of  that  persecuted  race  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  Royal  Castle  which  overlooked  the  river. 

The  base  of  the  lofty  tower  into  which  they  were  driven 
was  fired,  and  the  whole  of  the  besieged  perished  either 
in  the  flames,  or  by  each  other's  swords, t in  order  to 
avoid  a more  painful  death.  Even  the  cbddrrn  whom 
they  threw  from  the  battlements,  perhaps  in  the  vain 
hope  that  their  tender  age  might  secure  compassion.^ 
found  no  mercy  at  the  bands  of  the  savage  assailants. 

As  the  Fanatics  approached  Avignon,  the  Pope,  alarmed 
for  his  own  safety,  issued  a Bull  against  all  those  per- 
sons who  should  undertake  a Crusade$  until  it  had 
been  authorized  by  the  Church.  But  surer  weapons 
than  those  furnished  by  the  Spiritual  armoury  were  now 
preparing  for  the  destruction  of  the  Insurgents.  Aigues- 
Mortes  was  the  port  which  they  had  selected  for  their 
embarkation  to  the  Holy  Laud;  and  while  they  were 
entangled  in  the  pestilential  marshes  surrounding  its 
harbour,  awaiting  preparations  which  their  want  of  lore- 
thought  and  of  discipline  rendered  tardy  iu  cxecaltou,  and  de- 
the  Count  of  Foix  blocked  up  the  few  approaches  **ruc,*°‘w 


• Umtm  scsfihcf  tactrdoUm  qmt  propitr  «<i  maUficia  fmerat  rad 
Bcmlmd  tpeiitUtu,  alt un  vrra  jjctuichwn  Apoilatam  ex  Ordme  Samel  1 
RemrtUen.  Com/-  Nangis,  p.  77. 

f Another  motive  is  attributed  to  them  by  the  Chronicler: 
Frvpriit  frrqieetu  pmeru  tv  tirthUr  tl  imAumvmiter  Jt/emurimt.  Cant, 
Naim,  p.  77. 

I One  of  their  Body  baring,  at  the  request  of  hit  comrades  put 
the  sun  wore  to  death,  presented  himtwU  to  the  besiege**.  inhumed 
them  of  his  Moody  deni,  and  requested  Ba^ditm  for  himself  and 
some  boys  by  whom  he  was  accompanied.  Tho  PasUirvaux,  struck 
with  horror  at  the  recital,  cut  him  in  pieces,  hut  spsrv.1  arid  baplited 
the  children.  Coat.  Nangn,  j>.  77,  RayoaUlua,  m hi*  AmmuJet,  ad 
a mm.  132tt,  p.  137,  appears  to  nave  confounded  this  with  a somewhat 
similar  incident  related  afterwards. 

$ Rayaaidi  Ammalet,  mt  supra. 
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by  which  they  could  receive  supplies  ; till  famine,  dis- 
ease, or  the  gibbet  exterminated  all  but  the  few  sur- 
vivors who  found  means  of  escape.* 

One  other  epidemical  madness  was  the  occasion  of 
much  calamity  during  this  reign.  The  Crusaders  had 
imported  from  the  East  a frightful  malady  before  either 
unknown  or  little  prevalent  in  Europe  ; but  the  misera- 
ble victims  afflicted  with  Leprosy  had  hitherto  been 
treated  with  commiseration,  and  supported  at  the  public 
expense  in  Hospitals  set  apart  for  ibeir  reception  near 
the  gales  of  large  towns  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how 
so  absurd  a belief  could  establish  itself  as  that  which 
affirmed  a general  Conspiracy  among  the  Lepers  against 
their  untainted  fellow-Christians.  But  it  was  said  that 
all  the  Lazar-houses  in  Europe,  with  the  exception  of 
two  in  England.t  had  deputed  Representatives  to  Ge- 
neral Assemblies,  in  which  the  inoculation  of  the  Human 
Race  with  their  own  loathsome  disorder  bad  been  dis- 
cussed and  resolved.  It  was  stated  that  four  of  these 
Councils  £ bad  been  held,  and  ibeir  result  was  an  attempt 
to  poison  all  the  Springs  ami  Fountains  throughout 
France  and  Germany,  by  the  infusion  of  deleterious  and 
filthy  substances.  Contagion  was  to  be  produced  by 
ingredients  similar  to  those  which  Sorcery  employed  in 
its  caldron;  and  no  further  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
this  charge  was  needed,  than  the  discovery  of  a little  bog 
which  a woman  affected  with  Leprosy  was  accused  of 
having  thrown  away,  in  order  to  escape  detection  by  the 
officers  of  justice  employed  in  her  pursuit.  The  mystic 
sack,  when  examined,  was  found  to  contain  the  head  of 
a snake,  the  feet  of  a toad,  and  some  apparently  female 
hair  steeped  in  a black,  fetid,  and  uuknowu  liquor. 
Whether  these  materials  were  really  poisonous, § whether 
any  of  the  waters  were  in  truth  infected,  or  whether  one 
individual  hitherto  in  sound  health  was  suffering  under 
Leprosy,  were  questions  which  the  magistrates  thought 
it  quite  needless  to  investigate.  Torture  extracted  that 
confession  for  which  they  were  desirous;  the  Leper*  were 
every  where  thrown  into  prison,  and  condemned  to  the 
Uames;  and  when  the  first  paroxysm  had  subsided,  and 
more  lenient  counsels  prevailed,  the  King,  in  his  mercy, 
proclaimed  that  he  would  for  the  future  burn  none  but 
the  guilty ; that  he  would  even  await  the  delivery  of 
those  women  who  happened  to  be  with  child  at  the  time 
of  their  conviction ; anti  that  the  innocent  should  only 
be  shut  up  for  life  in  their  separate  Hospitals,  and  be 
debarred  all  communication  with  the  rest  of  mankind  || 

The  Jews,  as  was  customary,  w ere  included  in  this  Per- 
secution ; for  it  was  at  their  instigation,  jointly  with  that 
of  the  Mohammedans,  headed  by  the  King  of  Granada, 
that  the  Lepers  were  supposed  to  have  undertaken  their 
horrible  task  for  the  destruction  of  Christianity.  In  a huge 
pit,  constructed  for  the  purpose  near  the  Castle  of  C'hinon, 
one  hundred  and  sixty  Human  Beings  of  both  sexes,  pro- 
fessing the  Hebrew  Faith,  were  burned  alive  at  once 
and  from  the  ransom  of  those  who  by  the  sacrifice  of 

• Strut  f*mta  evanvit  Ma  ilia  cornmotm  indite  ret  a.  Coni. 
Nankin,  p.  77. 

f Idem,  p.  "8, 

1 UUm,  ibid. 

x Hi*  tent  of  poison  in  this  instance  would  scarcely  be  admitted 
by  modern  Chemistry  : $va4  lolitm  in  ipnrm  eopionm  propier  koc 
accmutm  projrrtum  ira/M*  combmri  pclu,tf  hulnlo  mtmtfeuu  e Jf~ 
per • ">rn  to  «t  ko*  nidem  ft*e  ventnum  fort  tut  mum.  Idem,  ibid. 

i!  A/.**,  ibid. 

T M*f*eiay,  wlu>  appears  to  have  bettered  in  tbe  truth  of  the  ac- 
brought  » gainst  the  Lepers,  ciwmihws  the  Persecution  of 
the  Jews  very  summirily.  /W  in  Jtaft,  ft  people  m fit  jmtUt 
Impmetmr,  rt  tn  bruu'e  quant  it i.  Abrigi  Ckrvn.  tan.  it.  p.  836 : 


their  treasure  to  the  Royal  avarice  were  allowed  to  Annuls  of 
purchase  life,  the  King  js  said  to  have  accumulated  France, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  livre*.*  But  Philippe  * 

was  little  able  to  profit  by  these  extortions.  A slow  From 

fever  and  dysentery,  which  confined  him  during  five  A-  D* 

months  to  his  bed,  terminated  his  life  on  the  third  of  1314. 
January,  132*2,  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  *® 
None  but  female  issue  survived  him  by  his  Queen,  *•  °* 
daughter  of  Otho  IV.,  Count  of  Burgundy  and  Mahaud,  if  ^ 
Countess  of  Artois  ;t  and  the  Crown  therefore,  hi  conse-  ^*£**7^ 
quence  of  the  Law  which  had  established  his  own  sue-  Long? 
cession,  passed  to  his  brother  Charles  IV.,  or  Le  Bel.  Jan.  i. 

The  first  care  of  the  young  King  was  to  procure  the  a.  d. 
annulment  of  his  existing  marriage.  The  infidelity  of  1322. 
his  Consort  Blanche,  a sister  of  the  Queen  Dowager,  had  Aerewion 
long  subjected  her  to  imprisonment;  and  Charles,  re-  ^ 

1 octant  to  employ  more  summary  means  for  her  removal, 
now  obtained  a Dispensation  which  enabled  him  to  re- 
new the  nuptial  contract  with  Mary  of  Luxemburg, 
daughter  of  the  late  Emperor  Henry  VII.,  and  sister  of 
John,  King  of  Bohemia,  a Prince  whose  chivalrous  de- 
votion to  the  interests  of  France  have  obtained  for  him 
a lasting  record  in  History.  Two  Acts  of  Grace  (ag 
they  were  named)  were  promulgated  by  Charles  almost 
immediately  after  his  accession.  In  one  of  these,  not  a 
shadow  of  doubt  was  expressed  as  to  the  existence  of  a 
Conspiracy  among  the  Lepers,  nor  was  any  remission  of 
punishment  proposed  for  the  guilty  ; but  meant  w«-re  fur- 
nished through  which  the  siecfndeil  innocent  might  he 
permitted  to  live ; and  llww*  who  were  forbidden  by  Law 
from  seeking  their  own  bread,  were  provided  with  it  by 
a restoration  of  the  funds  hitherto  allotted  for  their 
maintenance.  By  the  other,  the  Jews  were  licensed  to 
quit  their  prisons  in  the  daytime,  in  order  that  they 
might  collect  the  sums  fixed  for  their  ransom;  and 
whenever  this  was  fully  discharged  they  were  indulged 
with  the  additional  privilege  of  unmolested  expulsion 
from  the  Kingdom, 

Preparations  for  a new  Crusade  next  occupied  the  A>  D< 
warrior*  of  France ; but  the  enthusiasm  which  occasioned  J323. 
them  was  short-lived,  and  notwithstanding  the  en- 
couragement of  the  Pope,  the  project  soon  died  away. 

Within  nine  months  after  the  death  of  his  second  wife 
in  child-bed,  the  King,  anxious  for  a male  heir,  de- 
manded and  received  the  hand  of  his  cousin-german,  A 
Jeanne,  daughter  of  Louis  Count  of  Evrcux.  This  al-  1334, 
fiance  was  not  effected  without  scandal  to  the  prejudice* 
of  the  time,  and  was  unproductive  of  the  de^red  result. 

The  internal  History  of  France  during  this  reign  rs 
almost  devoid  of  incident,  or  at  least  we  are  without 
Historians  by  whom  any  material  incidents  ore  recorded. 

perhaps  he  was  emulating  the  manner  of  the  ('oniinuatur  of  Nangia 
Jru/.n  peru  in  n/ifmbt it  pariAni  Hue  difibrentii  xunt  nimbuitl.  •>  78. 

Velly  m equally  credulous,  but  somewhat  marc  humane.  Among 
the  elder  authorities,  Thomas  of  Walaiagbam  sjwaks  in  a very  plain 
narrative  lone.  H,r  mtm  Ijrprom  quem  per  Mem  C k+Htima  it  at  rm 
fitrrt  diffnmati.  jmod  mix  tent  fmdut  emm  Sararenu  ad  indejrir nudum 
Ckntftmot  uhifoe  iirmnia  71 tod  in  imi/iu  f iterant  port  A Hi,  po- 
nendo  eenenum  in  fantibtu.  putru,  doitu,  et  locit  aim;  taper  qw*  mufti 
dc  1‘ruttncid  el  Croatia  runts ieit  rombatti  aunt,  et  Judtri  dcirmi 
el  iacarerro/i  propter  auTHimm  ri»  putt  It  turn  et  eonxrntum.  p.  1 13. 

• Com  tin.  Nan  git,  p.  79. 

j The  Fwf  of  Artois  was  claimed  by  Mahaud,  sister  of  its  de- 
ceased Couid,  Robert  11.,  and  hy  another  Hole-rt,  bis  grandson. 

Philip  lv  l^uig  adjudged  it  tu  Mahaud,  in  whose  sufeaisiMfl  >' having 
married  her  daughter)  he  had  n penoiial  interest , and  this,  as  wo 
shall  perceive  hereafter,  laid  the  foundation  of  a long  and  ItJnody 
contest.  Mahaud  assisted  in  pennm  at  ihr  Sucre  at  her  nun  in-law, 
and,  together  with  the  other  Peer*  of  Francv,  held  the  Crown  over 
his  head. 
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Charles  appears  to  have  fed  himself  with  an  idle  hope 
of  adding  the  Crown  of  the  Empire  to  that  of  his  in- 
herited dominions,  and  to  have  watched  with  an  eager 
eye  the  long  struggle  between  Leopold  of  Austria  ami 
Louis  of  Bavaria.  But  the  King  of  Bohemia,  upon 
whom  he  relied  for  aid  in  arms,  however  gallant  as  a 
Knight,  was  little  remarkable  either  for  consistency  or 
(or  wisdom;  and  the  anathemas  which  John  XXII. 

. fulminated  from  his  exile  at  Avignon  in  behalf  of  the 
Candidate  whom  he  espoused,  were  disregarded  by 
Princes,  who  knew  that  the  election  must  be  decided 
by  the  sword.  Over  the  politics  of  England  Charles 
exercised  more  active  control.  His  sister  Isahellc  re- 
ceived his  support  in  her  struggle  with  her  weak  hus- 
band, and  the  Court  of  France  was  long  disgraced 
by  the  public  entertainment  of  the  adulteress  and  her 
paramour  Roger  Mortimer.*  Hostilities,  which  the  rash- 
ness of  one  of  his  partisans  had  occasioned,  were  for 
a while  escaped  by  unbounded  humiliation  on  the  part 
of  the  unmanly  Edward  11.,  after  he  had  suffered  consi- 
derable loss  in  Aquitaine;  but  in  the  War  which  led  to 
that  Monarch’s  overthrow,  Charles  furnished  his  sister 
with  both  men  and  motley  to  facilitate  her  shameless  ex- 
pedition, and  to  produce  the  memorable  catastrophe  at 
Berkeley.  The  deposition  and  murder  of  Edward  re- 
established Peace  between  France  uml  England  ; ami 
within  twelve  months  from  its  completion  the  death  of 
Charles  le  Be)  extinguished  the  direct  line  ol  Capet,  and 
transferred  the  Crown  to  another  dynasty. 

The  circumstances  in  which  France  was  left  at  the 
demise  of  Charles  le  Bel  resembled  those  which  pre- 
ceded the  accession  of  Philippe  le  Long.  The  Queen 
was  pregnant  at  the  time  of  her  husband’s  death  ; and, 
in  case  she  bore  female  issue,  the  Crown  would  probably 
devolve  upon  the  claimant  who  had  been  sufficiently 
powerful  to  secure  the  Regency.  Edward  III.  assorted 
his  right  as  grandson  of  Philippe  1c  Bel  by  his  daughter 
Isabelle;  but  the  pretensions  of  Philippe  de  Valois, 
nephew  of  that  Monarch  by  his  younger  brother  Charles, 
as  founded  on  the  law  of  male  succession,  were  sanctioned 
by  the  Peers;  and  when  the  Queen  was  delivered  of  a 
Princess,  Le  bien  fortune , as  he  was  termed,  received 
their  homage  as  Kiug.1 

Philippe  de  Valois  was  in  his  thirty-sixth  year  when 
lie  mounted  the  throne,  and  many  of  his  personal  quali- 
ties were  well  calculated  lo  secure  a popularity  which 
the  brilliant  success  of  his  first  military  expedition  con- 
tributed to  increase.  The  Burghers  of  the  chief  Flemish 
towns,  profiting  by  the  interregnum  in  France,  had  re- 
volted against  their  Eurl  Louis  I.,  and  even  when  the 


• The  popular  feeling  in  England  against  the  French  after  the 
escape  of  Mortimer  ami  the  asylum  which  lie  fount!  iu  Pari*,  is 
stated  bv  Thomas  Walaingham  (p.  121)  to  have  been  extremely 
luttcr.  Mercantile  intercourse  was  altogether  interrupted  ; many  of 
the  Queen's  retainers  were  exiled ; and  all  French  Kcclmastics, 
being  deprived  of  such  benefices  as  they  held  iu  England,  were  re- 
duced to  poverty  l>y  the  confiscation : in  maxima  miamd  degert 
cogclaHlur,  cum  nrvm  rrddilut,  poueuionei  rt  benc/cia  umiv ertn  et 
« it  y a fa  conJltcnlHinlur,  cxiAoiimo  mrim  mdem  de  rA  tu  prvpriit  de- 
pwtato. 


new  King  marched  a powerful  force  to  effect  the  restora- 
tion of  his  Vassal,  the  Insurgents  continued  their  de- 
fiance. The  device  which  they  blazoned  on  their  stan- 
dard at  Cassel  was  a Cock,  with  a doggrel  motto  imply- 
ing their  conviction  of  impregnability  : 

When  thk  Cock  begin*  to  crow. 

The  King,  Cassel,  shall  overthrow.* 


Annals  of 
France. 


From 
a.  tv 
1314 
to 

A.  D. 


Nor  was  their  vaunt  without  some  chance  of  being  1392. 
realized.  The  French  permitted  themselves  to  be  sur- 
prised in  their  Camp  while  the  King  was  at  tablo,;  and  it 
was  not  without  difficulty  that  he  extricated  himself  from 
the  first  tumult.  Hastily  buckling  on  his  armour,  he 
rallied  around  him  his  Knights,  and  falling  upon  the 
brave  but  undisciplined  bands,  who  had  well  nigh 
achieved  a complete  victory,  he  found  them  exhausted 
by  the  fatigue  of  their  onset,  and  oppressed  by  the  bur- 
den of  weapons  which  they  were  little  accustomed  to 
wield.  Thirteen  thousand  of  the  assailants  remained  on 
the  field  of  battle,  and  after  the  storm  and  pillage  of  Storm  of 
Cassel,  no  other  town  in  Flanders  refused  obedience  to 
its  Earl. 

Philippe,  elated  with  his  victory,  had  no  sooner  re-  Edward 
turned  to  his  Capital,  than  he  resolved  to  exact  that  *** • d«» 
homage  from  Edward  111.  for  his  Fief  of  Aquitaine, 
which  had  as  yet  been  eluded.  The  King  of  England  rnn«. 
found  it  necessary  to  temporize,  and  the  idle  ceremony  June  6. 
was  jierfonned  at  Amiens,  without  securing  fidelity  to  a.  d. 
the  Seigneur,  and  with  some  subtle  reservations  on  the  1329. 
part  of  the  Vassal,  which,  when  he  afterwards  proceeded 
to  a breach  of  allegiance,  tended  to  increase  his  disho- 
nour by  showing  that  his  hostility  had  been  long  pre- 
meditated. 

For  a while,  schemes  of  ambition  nearer  home  cn-  Robert  of 
grossed  the  attention  of  Edward,  and  he  was  too  deeply  ^no,, 
occupied  with  Scotland  to  permit  the  direction  of  his 
thoughts  to  France.  But  the  hopes  of  conquest,  w hich 
had  only  slumbered,  were  revived  with  more  than  their 
original  vigour  by  the  presence  Bnd  suggestion  of  a 
counsellor  burning  w ith  indignation  agaiust  Philippe. 

The  decision  of  Philippe  le  Bel,  which  assigned  the 
Fief  of  Artois  to  the  Countess  Mahand,  his  mother-in- 
law,  in  prejudice  of  her  nephew  Robert,  has  already 
been  incidentally  mentioned,  and  it  was  confirmed  by  a 
similar  judgment  in  the  Reign  of  Philippe  le  Long. 

But  Robert,  who  had  married  a sister  of  the  present 
King  of  France;  who, by  his  eloquence  and  his  popular 
qualities,  had  greatly  influenced  the  Peers  in  their  de- 
cision which  confirmed  Philippe  on  the  throne;  and  who 
by  his  personal  bravery  had  contributed  largely  to  the 
recent  victory  at  Cassel,  renewed  his  process  with  san- 
guine hopes  of  success.  To  his  surprise  and  consternation,  finally  de- 
however,  not  only  was  his  suit  rejected,  but  himself  was 
chased  into  exile  from  France  under  the  most  odious  31 
and  dishonourable  accusations.  The  poisoning  of  the  A<  Da 
Countess  Mahaud  and  her  daughter,  in  order  to  remove  1330 
the  legitimate  heiresses;  the  subornation  of  witnesses; 


• Quond  rr  C«g  ebon  ft  aura 
L*  Hoi  Catoei  amgutrtra. 


The  following  Table  exhibit*  the  descent*  both  of  Edward  and  of  Philippe. 


Philippe  III.  le  Hardi. 


Philippe  IV.  le  Bel. 


Louis  X.  Butin.  Philip  V.  le  Long. 

Jeanne.  Queen  of  Navarre.  Four  daughter*. 


Quito  lV.  le  Bel. 

I 

Two  daughters. 


lubelle-j-Edwxrd  II. 
Knw.utn  III. 


""ciiarUrTl*  Vatoi*. 
uipps  VI.  ie  Valois. 
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and  the  forgery  of  documents  upon  which  his  title  might 
be  founded,  were  among  those  charges ; und,  for  the  lust 
offence,  a Lady  of  Artois,  involved  aa  his  accomplice, 
was  condemned  to  the  stake.  The  crime  of  sorcery  was 
afterwards  imputed  to  him,  and  he  was  supposed  to 
have  compassed  the  King’s  death  by  the  favourite 
agency  of  Waxen  Images.*  After  having  been  driven 
in  succession  from  asylums  which  he  had  sought  in  the 
Courts  of  the  Count  of  Ilainault  and  of  the  Duke  of 
Brabant.  Robert,  crossing  the  Channel  under  the  disguise 
of  a merchant,  found  a sure  and  more  permanent  refuge 
in  England.  He  was  received  with  distinguished  favour 
by  Edward  IK.,  and  ere  long,  by  his  talents,  and  by 
encouraging  the  secret  wishes  for  conquest  in  France, 
which  the  young  Prince  took  little  pains  to  conceal, 
the  banished  Count  obtained  uncontrolled  ascendency  in 
the  English  Cabinet. f 

Before  Robert  of  Artois  had  established  himself  in  the 
confidence  of  Edward,  that  young  Monarch,  as  we  have 
olreudy  said,  had  reluctantly  tendered  personal  homage 
to  the  King  of  France,  in  order  to  secure  his  territories 
in  Guienne  from  the  spoliation  with  which  they  were 
menaced J in  case  of  longer  protracted  refusal.  Resort 
was  afterwards  had  to  some  unkingly  subterfuge,  when 
Edward  felt  himself  sufficiently  strong  to  violate  his 
oath  of  fealty  ; and  it  cannot  be  dissembled,  that  not 
only  was  the  claim  which  he  asserted  to  the  Crown  of 
France  untenable,  but  that  it  was  produced,  moreover, 
at  the  expense  of  perjury.  Five  years  were  employed 
by  the  King  of  England  in  cementing  alliance*,  and  in 
framing  preparations.  The  chief  Princes  of  the  Ne- 
therlands and  of  Lower  Germany  were  conciliated  to 
his  interests  ; and  among  them  may  he  mentioned  the 
Count  of  Hainauft.§  Father  of  Philippa,  than  whom  no 
mnre  illustrious  Queen  Consort  ever  shared  the  throne 
of  England  ; the  Duke*  of  Brabant  and  of  Gue  Id  res,  the 
Count  of  Zealand,  (lie  Marquis  of  Juliers,  mid  the 
Archbishop  of  Cologne.  But  a more  important  aid 
than  all  these  was  derived  from  a wealthy  Burgher  of 
Ghent,  who  had  organized  the  population  of  llut  great 
City,  in  conjunction  with  Bruges  and  Ypres,  in  their 
revolt  from  Earl  Louis.  T.ike  all  other  Demagogues 
who  have  elevated  themselves  to  power,  the  Brewer 3 
Jacques  Arlevelt  established  over  his  fellow-citizens  a 
far  more  despotic  sway  than  that  which  he  had  encou- 
raged them  to  reject.  Froissart^}  describes  him  as  ac- 
companied by  a body-guard  of  “ fourscore  varlels 
Armed.”  among  whom  there  were  three  or  four  that 
*'  knew  the  serretness  of  his  mind  and  who  were  in- 
structed, like  the  retainers  of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Moua* 


• He  wo*  secured  of  having  made  a tv  ft  or  routt ; and  a Priest 
cave  evidence  that  he  had  Wen  vo’-ieiled  to  baptitethe  magical 
Images,  a ceremony  which  vh  requisite  in  order  to  give  them  fall 
deleterious  power,  fair  nutter,  according  to  Menage,  ia  inratere. 
Hut  I hi  l 'eng*  notices  the  wo*d*  iondluore  ami  vtdtinJi,  as  applied 
to  the  representation  of  any  person  in  wax  or  term  cotta,  and  these 
terms,  pcfhap*.  may  afford  a nearer  origin- 

f The  history  of  Hubert  d' Artois  i*  exhausted  in  a learned 
Essay  on  hi*  claims  hjr  M.  Lancelot,  in  v«l.  x.  of  Let  MeMtm  fie 
Pdcademte  lies  Imtcnphont.  Many  incidents  ] Kisses*  a very  romantic 
interest. 

I Thou.  WaUingham,  p.  130. 

\ The  Count  of  Manumit  died  June  6,  1337,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  aon  William. 

||  linueur  Je  »W,  Froissart.  The  Editor  of  Pin:  Daniel’s 
History,  turn.  v.  p.  313.  has  contended  for  the  nobility  of  Artsrell’s 
desernt  ; but  he  appears  to  l«  refuted  by  Wily,  lorn.  tv.  p.  433,  note. 

5 Cap.  29.  Lord  Berners*  Translation,  which  we  have  used 
throughout  our  reference*. 


tain,  to  put  to  instant  death,  “ without  any  words  or 
reasoning,”  any  person  whom  he  should  denote  by  a 
private  sign.  The  entire  revenues  of  Flanders  were  at 
his  disposal,  and  “ when  he  would  borrow  any  thing  of 
any  Burgess,  there  was  none  durst  say  him  nay.” 

By  the  advice  of  Artewlt,  Edward  issued  a Declara- 
tion of  War  asserting  the  invalidity  of  Philippe’s  title  to 
the  Crown  of  France.  His  first  enterprise  was  a pre- 
datory excursion  against  Cadsand,  in  which  attempt, 
although  the  Island  was  gallantly  defended,  the  English 
under  the  Earl  of  Derby  were  completely  successful. 
Guy,  a bastard-brother  of  the  Earl  of  Flanders,  who 
commanded  the  garrison,  was  taken  prisoner,  his  best 
officers  and  nearly  four  thousand  of  his  troops  were 
slain  ; and  the  invaders,  having  sacked  and  pillaged  the 
town,  returned,  flushed  with  triumph  and  laden  with 
booty,  to  their  anchorage  in  the  Thames.* 

When  Edward,  during  the  following  Summer,  dix- 
emburked  iu  person  at  Antwerp,  the  reception  afforded 
by  his  allies  was  unexpectedly  cold.  They  had  received 
the  subsidies  of  England  with  alacrity  ; but  at  the  mo- 
ment in  which  lL«sir  appearance  in  the  field  was  required, 
they  refused  assistance,  unless  the  Emperor,  to  whom 
they  owed  fealty  as  their  Lord  Paramount,  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  sanction  the  League.  The  force  of 
the  King  of  England  singly  was  insufficient  for  the 
great  enterprise  which  he  meditated,  nud  lime  was  re- 
quisite for  negotiation  with  the  Imperial  Court.  Louis 
of  Bavaria  wus  far  from  unwillingto  foment  the  quarrel 
with  France ; and  in  a Diet  held  at  Coblentz  with  dis- 
tinguished magnificence,  he  declared  that  Philippe,  by 
neglecting  to  pay  homage  for  his  Fiefs,  had  forfeited  the 
protection  which  lie  might  otherwise  have  expected  from 
his  Sovereign;  he  invested  Edward  in  person  with 
the  title  and  privileges  of  Vicar  of  the  Empire  on  the 
left  hank  of  the  Rhine,  as  far  as  Cologne;  and  he  com- 
manded the  Princes  of  the  Low  Countries  to  yield 
him  military  service  during  seven  years  ensuing. f 

The  season,  however,  was  now  too  far  advanced  for 
action.  The  King  of  England  with  his  Queen  and 
Court  parsed  the  Winter  in  festivity  at  Antwerp ; hut 
the  profuse  expenditure  which  the  support  of  his  vast 
armament  demanded,  the  mercenary  requisitions  of  his 
oilier,  and  his  own  taste  fur  luxury  soon  exhausted  his 
treasury,  and  the  following  September  arrived  before  his 
Iroops  w'ere  concentred  in  their  rendezvous  near  Brussels. 
Philippe,  meantime,  profiting  by  the  defenceless  state 
of  the  English  coast,  made  a descent  upon  Southamp- 
ton, and  revenged  his  defeat  at  Cadsand  by  a bloody  re- 
taliation J 

Sir  Walter  Manny, § a gallant  Knight  whose  name 


Edvard  ap- 
anted 

Vicar  of  th© 

K injure. 

Si  jit.  3, 

A.  D. 

1839. 


The  French 
burn  South- 
ampton. 


• Froissart,  cap.  3 1 . 

f Walsingham.  Ypodeiyma  Neutlnte,  p.  513.  Froissart,  cap. 
32.  34  Heoricus  do  Knyghton,  p.  2572.  This  commission  was 
revoked  in  the  year  following. 

I On  a Sunday  in  the  forenoon,  while  the  people  were  at  Mass. 
Froissart,  cap.  37.  Two  Ordinances  resulted  from  this  inroad:  one 
dated  March  15  iathis  year  enjoins  the  fortification  of  .Southampton 
towards  the  sea ; a second,  issued  on  the  day  following,  forbids  the 
terrified  inhabitant*  from  quitting  tlie  town  on  pain  of  the  confis- 
cation of  their  property.  The  reason  assigned  for  desiring  them  to 
remain  was  not  very  likely  to  insure  obedience.  Qum  pro  eerio 
dirtr  imut  quod  hotter  nottn  de  pariibwt  extent  yv»  vithrm  noitmm 
S»thf  nttper  eomLatterunt,  modem  vtliam  ihrati  inutdere,  rt  on fa 
pfura,  ysix/  aUit,  proponent  mi  6<  per  pel  rare,  4 r.  Firdera,  yol.  ii. 
jwrt  ii.  p.  1077.  The  wcond  Ordinance  is  renewed  on  the  16th  of 
July  following,  Hud.  p.  10S5.  and  again,  on  Sept.  10,  1342.  IM. 

p.  1210. 

§ WaiubM  of  Manny  came  over  with  Queen  Philippa  as  her 
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occur*  in  almost  every  page  of  the  Chronicler  of  these 
Win,  and  is  never  mentioned  without  honour,  was  the 
first  soldier  of  the  English  army,  who,  in  compliance  with 
a vow, drew  his  sword  within  the  limits  of  France,  end, 
after  a successful  **  jotirnay”  at  Mortaigne,  he  returned  to 
the  main  army  engaged  in  the  investment  of  C’ambrai.* 
That  City  was  strong  and  well  defended,  and  Edward, 
hopeless  of  its  capture,  wasted  Picardy,  even  beyond  the 
Oise,  with  the  most  frightful  ravages  The  W are  of  those 
Ages  were  not  conducted  on  principles  which  allowed  a 
General  to  control  lits  adversary's  operations  by  any  se- 
ries of  manoeuvring : and  Philippe  adopted  the  only 
course  which  the  habits  of  Chivalry  suggested  to  relieve 
the  suffering  districts.  He  sent  heralds  to  the  King  of 
England,  defying  him  to  combat  on  a given  day,  on  a 
plain  field,  where  neither  party  could  derive  advantage 
from  wood,  marsh,  or  river.t  The  French  exceeded 
one  hundred  thousand  fighting  men ; the  English  did 
not  amount  to  quite  half  that  number,  for  the  Germans 
and  Flemish  had  refused  to  pass  their  frontier ; never- 
theless, the  challenge  was  accepted,  and  the  armies  con- 
fronted each  other  at  11  u iron- fosse,  on  the  twenty-third  of 
October.  Never,  perhaps,  were  two  equally  great  hosts  so 
near  which  separated  w ithout  striking  a blow.  That  the 
English  should  act  chiefly  on  the  defensive  is  accounted 
for  by  their  inferiority  of  number;  and  for  Philippe’s  re- 
luctance to  attack,  Froissart  presents u»  with  two  reasons: 
first,  says  the  Chronicler,  he  received  Letters  from  the 
King  of  Sicily,  acquainting  him,  by  his  skill  in  Astrology 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  Heavens,  that  if  he  fought  he 
should  be  discomfited ; secondly,  (and  far  more  proba- 
bly,) his  Council  of  War  advised  him  that  the  stake 
which  he  would  hazard  was  unequal  to  that  risked  by 
his  opponent ; that  he  might  lose  his  Crown  by  defeat, 
whereas  no  Crown  was  to  be  gained  by  victory.  “Thus 
that  Baltic  stode  still,”  and  the  two  armies  retired  at 
nightfall.} 

Edward  returned  to  Brussels,  and  there  negotiated, 
through  Artevelt,  a truly  mercenary  compact  with  the 
Flemings.  * That  People  had  bound  themselves  by  oath 
in  the  Papal  Chamber,  under  penalty  of  two  millions 
of  florins,  never  to  make  war  against  the  King  of 
France ; and,  hitherto,  notwithstanding  their  League 
with  Edward,  they  had  contrived  to  keep  the  letter  of 
their  bond.  In  order  to  remove  all  scruples,  to  elude 
their  oath,  and  yet  more  to  escape  the  fine  consequent 
upon  its  breach,  they  nowr  proposed  that  Edward  should 
strengthen  his  hitherto  nuked  assertion  of  a claim  to 
the  French  Crown,  by  a positive  assumption  of  the 
Royal  title,  and  a quartering  of  the  French  Arms  con- 
jointly with  those  of  England.  **  By  this  means,"  said 
Artevelt,  “ we  shall  be  assured  and  dispensed  withal, 
and  then  we  will  go  with  you  whithersoever  you  will 
have  us."  Notwithstanding  Edward,  two  years  Iteforc, 
in  his  Declaration  of  War,  had  affirmed  his  right  to 
the  Crown  of  France,  we  are  told  that  he  now  “ took 
counsel  before  he  assented  to  Artevelt's  proposition,  for 
he  thought  it  was  a serious  matter  to  take  on  him  the 

Career, anil  afterward* “did  *> many  irrrnt  iiwwh  in  direr*  place*, 
that  it  w«-re  hard  to  make  menuon  uf  them  aU.H  Froiaaart,  cap.  19. 

• froWMrt,  cap.  36. 

+ Tbo*.  WaUingham,  p.  143. 

} At  tom  point  ill  thw  day  a hare  wm  started  in  tire  French  tinea, 
an  inc'dent  which  ix-cjuioiird  n ervat  ahmit  among  the  Ivrtamter*. 
Tbo-e  more  reroute  thought  the  Halil*  hud  begun,  and  hastily  put 
on  their  hrhneta.  Fifteen  HaiiMullrm,  who  were  dubl*-d  Knight* 
at  th«  rroment.  were  ever  afterwards  known  us  itt  Vhrttthrrt  Ju 
Ltivrt.  Froissart,  c*l*»  42. 


Arms  of  France  and  the  name,  feeing  as  then  he  had  Annals  of 
conquered  nothing  therrof,  and  could  not  tel!  what 
should  fall  thereof,  nor  whether  he  should  conquer  it 
or  not.”  The  result  of  his  deliberation,  however,  was  rotn 
that  heraldic  blazonry  which,  during  nearly  five  Ceil- 
turies,  remained  a monument  of  empty  National  pre-  * 

tenee ; and  an  appeal  to  the  Deity,  Dieu  et  man  droit , A D 

in  behalf  of  a rtgAf.  among  the  most  doubtful  which  J392* 
have  ever  been  advanced  by  ambition.* 

When  the  King  of  England  crossed,  during  Winter, 
to  his  native  dominions,  in  order  to  meet  his  Parliament 
and  to  obtain  supplies,  desultory  operations  were  con- 
tinued in  Flanders,  which  occasioned  grievous  misery  to 
the  wretched  inhabitant!  of  the  theatre  of  War,  without 
producing  any  definitive  result.  The  return  of  Edward 
was  disputed  by  the  French;  and  when,  on  Midsummer  Wu„ 
eve,  he  neared  the  harbour  of  Sluys,  he  discovered  a Engluh  at 
fleet,  whose  masts  appeared  to  him  “ like  a great  wood.”  Slu)*- 
The  Norrmins  are  said  to  have  exceeded  forty  thousand  ^ua,B  ^ 
tnen.  guarding  one  hundred  and  forty  vessels,  among 
which  one  of  the  most  distinguished  was  the  huge 
English  ship,  Thr  Christopher,  captured  during  the  pre- 
ceding year  at  Southampton.  Edward’s  first  care  was 
to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  brilliant  female  cortege 
which  acconquinied  him,  " Countesses,  Ladies,  Knights’ 
wives,  and  other  Damsels  who  were  going  to  see  the 
Queen  at  Ghent;”  and  having  securely  disjxisedof  this 
unwurlike  troop  under  a strong  guard  in  the  offing,  he 
arrayed  his  archers  skilfully  in  front,  and  tacking,  in 
order  to  gain  the  wiud,  afterwards  bore  down  upon 
the  enemy,  who  had  supposed  that  manoeuvre  to  be  the 
prelude  of  retreat.  The  Christopher  was  the  first  ship 
boarded,  and  the  battle  then  became  “ right  fierce  and 
terrible,”  more  like  a combat  on  land  than  a naval 
engagement,  lor  the  French  remained  immovable  in 
their  moorings,  and  the  hostile  vessels  linked  themselves 
to  each  other  by  grappling-irons.  During  six  hours, 
from  miirning  till  noon,  the  hosts  fought  hand  to  hand, 
till  the  French,  almost  to  a man,  were  driven  into  the 
sea  and  perished : M there  was  not  one  that  escaped,  but 
all  were  slain.”  Edward,  who  exhibited  much  personal 
bravery,  and  was  slightly  wounded  in  the  action,  re- 
mained on  shipboard  during  the  following  night.  “ with 
great  noise  of  trumpets  and  other  instruments.”  His 
triumph  was  sullied  by  the  savage  execution  of  the 
French  Admiral,  Pierre  Behuchel,  who  was  hanged 
in  cold  blood  at  his  own  yard-arm.  The  Chronicler 
affirms  that  this  cruelty  was  perpetrated  expressly  pur 
despit  du  Roy  dt  France:  it  is  more  probable  that 
Edward  was  prompted  to  the  act  at  a time  at  which 
the  Laws  of  War  were  little  understood,  or  rather  had 
not  begun  to  exist,  by  resentment  for  the  expedition 
against  Southampton  which  Bchuchet  had  commanded.f 
Among  Philippe’s  Courtiers  no  one  was  {bund  hardy 
enough  to  convey  to  him  intelligence  of  his  great  dis- 
aster, and  recourse  was  at  length  had  to  the  useful 
agency  of  his  licensed  Jester.  “Cowardly  English! 
faint  hearted  English  !”  exclaimed  the  Buffoon,  hurrying 
into  the  Royal  presence;  and  when  the  King  inquired 


* The  first  Instrument  which  we  have  seen  formally  embodying 
Edward's  title  as  King  i>f  Fiance,  in  a l’nj*r  confirming  the  reivuae 
of  Guy,  Host. i nl  of  FLondm,  dated  from  Ghent,  Jan.  26.  1340. 
Anmo  reyiti  noUrt  t'rnncut  prtmo.  It  i*  printed  in  the  /Mn, 
vsd.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  1 1 07. 

f For  the  Hattie  of  Sluya,  are  ProUsart,  cap.  50.  A Circular 
Letter  lu  I he  Engli»h  Bi»hi>j**,  announcing  the  victory,  ami  ordering 
a Thanksgiving,  i*  printed  in  the  Fadera,  vuL  ii.  port  u.  p.  ] 129. 
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HUWy.  the  meaning  of  hi*  invective,  lie  was  answered,  “ Because 
they  durst  not  leap  out  of  their  ships  into  the  Sea,  as 
From  our  brave  Frenchmen  have  done  !’’•  Little  harvest, 
*•  D*  however,  was  reaped  by  Edward  from  his  victory.  The 
1314.  city  of  Tournai  was  the  object  to  which  he  first  addressed 
to  himself,  and  he  environed  it  round  about  with  a host  of 
_A'  English,  Braba liters,  and  men  of  Hainault.  whom  Frois- 

Si  of  9arl  c^^ktea 111  very  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  armed 
Totutiai.  men.t  Anxious,  however,  for  tlie  speedy  termination  of 
July  22.  the  campaign,  he  coveted  a Rattle  which  might  relieve  him 
from  the  slow  process  of  a Siege  ; and  scarcely  had  he 
entered  his  lines  before  he  offered  to  meet  Philippe  in 
single  combat,  each  followed  by  a hundred  Knights,  or  at 
the  head  of  their  respective  armies,  provided  the  quarrel 
were  terminated  within  ten  day*  from  the  delivery  of  the 
challenge.  This  Cartel  was  addressed  to  Philippe  de 
Philipps  Valois,  and  the  King  of  France,  with  becoming  dignity, 
declines  declined  to  recognise  himself  under  that  superscription. 
^fTu**'*  upbraided  Edward  with  his  breach  of  vassalage,  and 
chal  enge.  ansvrercf|i  that  he  would  fight  at  the  season  most  conve- 
nient for  himself,  not  at  that  most  desired  by  hi*  enemy.  J 
More  than  eleven  weeks  were  spent  in  a fruitless  block- 
ade of  Tournai ; during  which  the  French,  continuing  to 
dccliueageneralaction,  skirmished  with  success.  Philippe 
had  created  a powerful  diversion  in  tile  North  of  Eng- 
land, which  was  ravaged  by  the  Scots  ; and  Edward 
perceived  hi*  treasure  hourly  diminishing,  with  little 
chance  of  commensurate  advantage  in  return.  The 
Princess  Jeanne  of  Valois  sister  of  Philippe,  and  mother 
of  Philippa  Queen  of  England,  was  indefatigable  in 
labouring  for  Peace.  Her  other  daughters  had  married 
the  Emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria  and  the  Murquis  of  Ju- 
liers,  and  the  influence  of  those  powerful  connections  at 
length  rendered  her  mediation  availing.  The  Status  quo 
Truce  was  the  base  of  a Truce  for  six  months,  preparatory  to 
Sept. *23.  a Congress  which  might  treat  of* definitive  Peace;  and 
each  King,  heartily  fatigued  by  a ruinous  and  incon- 
clusive War,  repuired  to  bis  own  Court 

Neither  party,  under  existing  circumstances,  could  feel 
anxious  for  a speedy  renewal  of  hostilities ; and  the  ar- 
mistice accordingly  was  prolonged  for  more  than  a year 
after  its  original  term  had  expired.  A disputed  succes- 
sion in  France,  however,  offered  an  alliance  to  Edward 
which  promised  unforeseen  advantage,  and  the  contest 
then  became  renewed  with  more  than  former  animosity. 
II'  ted  1 11  consequence  of  a failure  in  the  direct  lineal  succession, 
Kuccettion  Ate  Duchy  of  Bretagne  was  claimed  both  by  Charles 
of  Bra*  Count  of  Biois  in  right  of  his  wife,  a niece  of  the  late 
**£ne-  Duke,  and  by  John  of  Montfort,  a surviving  half-bro- 
ther. Charles  of  Biois  was  nephew  to  the  King  of 
France,  and  when  the  Court  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris 
claims  of  decided,  as  it  might  be  expected  to  do,  in  his  favour, 

John  of  his  defeated  competitor  hastened  to  England,  and  offered 

Muntfurt.  homage  to  Edward  for  the  Fief  of  Bretagne,  provided 

• .Vroif#  diet  us  Fntuus  in  Regii  prertm/ia  conttiluhu,  ctrpif  rehe- 
M enter  rituperure  reeordutm  Ang/imrum  ft  hvjtumo'ti  materii  mu/- 
tiplicare  eerba.  Rex  autem  igntrram  quid  tibi  re&ent  verba  mononit 
interrogat  quart  dial  AngUcot  tam  r tcardrs  f Cut  tile,  u quia,”  inquit, 
“ timsdi  tun/  rt  in  mere  toltare  non  tint  oust  ui  feet  run!  notlri  A w- 
manm  rt  fmltiei  generoti  /"  Ptr  quod  verbum  iliicn  Rex  tuot  ■ hle/lnit 
fort  drr irf at  rt  Anghtos  fart  v ic/ortt.  Tho*.  W olfeingham,  p 448. 

■f  Cap  3.  TTiia  number  is  »o  perpetually  repeated  on  id- 
mart  every  occasion,  that  we  are  much  inclined  to  adopt  the 
opinion  of  M.  do  Siwnondi,  that  it  *u  employed  tt/on  r usage,  pour 
te  disprturr  'U  Itt  compter.  Hitt,  dft  Fran  (ait,  tom.  V.  p.  325. 

| Vetly,  iv.  483.  ha*  printed  both  the  Cartel  and  the  answer  to 
it.  They  may  be  found  also  in  the  Fmdtra,  vol.  ii.  part  ii. 
p.  113], 


he  would  undertake  its  recovery.  Edward  accepted  his  . 
services,  and  created  him  Earl  of  Richmond.* 

Notwithstanding  the  forces  both  of  England  and  of  s 
France  appeared  as  auxiliaries,  the  War  between  Charles 
of  Biois  and  Montfort  was  at  first  esteemed  a mere  private 
broil ; and  when  Montfort  lost  his  Capital.  Nantes,  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  conveyed  to  the  Tower  of  the 
Louvre,  his  claim  would  have  been  extinguished  but  for 
the  masculine  courage  of  his  high-mi  ruled  Countess. 
Margaret,  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Flanders,  one  of  the  j. 
most  extraordinary  heroines  either  of  her  own  or  of  any  j 
other  timcs.t  is  described  to  have  had  the  courage  of  a t 
man,  and  the  heart  of  a lion.t  She  unimuted  her  follow-  ^ 
ers  by  beariug  about  and  exhibiting  to  them  her  infant 
Son,  whom  she  devoted  to  he  his  Father’s  restorer  and 
avenger:  then,  having  garrisoued  and  provisioned  her 
other  fortresses,  she  fixed  her  own  bead-quarters  at 
Henuehon,  a convenient  port  in  which  she  resolved  to 
await  the  succours  promised  by  England. 

After  Rennes  hud  been  taken, and  Hennebon  itself  was 
beleagured.  the  Countess  wore  harness  on  her  own  body, 
and  rode  about  on  a great  courser  from  street  to  street,  de- 
siring her  people  to  make  good  defence.  On  one  occasion,  5 
at  the  head  of  three  hundred  horse,  she  made  a brilliant 
sortie  and  fired  the  quartern  of  the  besieging  host.  Her 
return  indeed  was  intercepted  at  the  moment ; but  during 
five  days  iu  which  she  traversed  the  neighbourhood,  she 
raised  a sufficient  force  to  reconduct  her  in  safety  to  her 
strong  hold.  But  the  assaults  continued  to  be  *0  fierce,  and 
the  walls  were  so  **  bruised  and  broken,”  that  the  leaders 
of  the  garrison  began  to  discourse  about  surrender. 
Margaret  in  vain  requested  three  days'  delay  ; a parley 
was  already  being  held,  when  the  Countess  “looked  down 
along  the  sea  from  a window  in  the  Castle,  and  began  a 
to  smile  for  great  joy  that  she  had  to  see  the  succours  « 
coining  which  she  had  so  long  desired.  Theu  she  cried  * 
out  aloud  and  said  twice,  ' 1 see  the  succours  of  Eng- 
land coming  !’”§ 

Sir  Walter  Manny  had  been  detained  sixty  days  by 
contrary  winds ; but  his  arrival  brought  effectual  relief 
to  Hennebou.  The  Couutess  hastened  to  England,  and 
speedily  rciinbarked  in  company  with  a larger  force  under 
Robert  of  Artois.  The  invading  armament  was  en- 
countered near  Guernsey  by  a squadron  which  Phi-  J 
lippe  had  hired  from  Spain  ami  Genoa.  Alter  a bloody 
and  indecisive  combat,  the  two  fleets  parted  during  night 
under  a violent  tempest.  The  Countess  of  Montfort, 
who  was  on  board  “that  day,  was  worth  a man,  she 
had  in  her  hand  a sharp  glaive  wherewith  she  fought 
fiercely.”||  The  English  vessels  which  drew  little  water 
made  for  the  coast,  and  the  City  of  Vanues,  after  a brisk 

* HU  Patent  ii  dated  February  20,  1342.  Feedera,  vol.  ii.  part 
ii.  p.  1 187. 

f A«  her  character,  cited  hy  Wily  (iv.  403.)  from  Argentri, 
trufficu-nlly  testifies.  Cette  Pnnceue  (fait  rer/urutt  autre  foul  na- 
ture/ de  ton  text,  caU/antr  de  ta  permnne  autant  q ue  ire/  kommf  / 
rUe  maidoit  a ckfrrd,  et/e  le  mamod  mieux  que  nui  leuyer,  r/U  com- 
bat 01/  a At  etatn,  file  evurotl,  dtmnost  parmi  one  troupe  d'hommrt 
(Tarmrt  comme  le  p/ut  c ml  fan/  capitame,  tile  combatoit  pur  mer  et 
par  trrrr  taut  de  mime  auuranee,  el  quant  au  caused  tUe  sprvoit 
drettrr  une  baJail/e,  garder  un  place,  trailer  avec  let  Princes,  et  'iter 
aux  choirs  requites,  asttiaer  rt  toutemr  le  ntge,  endurcr  la  fatigue 
r outline  te  pint  exultant  det  ho  mmet : tile  ne  ft  rten  maim  de  ta  mam 
et  de  ton  conteil  que  let  pint  sites  partisan]  de  son  tmm  et  de  ton 
Alt. 

t Froirtart,  cap.  71. 

ft  Idem,  cap.  W). 

f Mew,  cap.  81. 
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defence,  was  carried  by  assault.  This  conquest,  how- 
ever, was  not  Iona:  retained,  Before  its  breaches  could 
be  required,  the  French  had  collected  so  overpowering 
a force  that  they  re-established  themselves  in  its  pos- 
session ; and  Ki/bert  of  Artois,  who  hail  been  grievously 
hurt  in  its  defence,  and  was  aficrwurds  transported  to 
England,  languished  for  a short  lime  iu  Loudon,  and 
there  died  of  his  wounds.* 

It  is  highly  probable  that  this  defeat  and  loss  so  fur 
irritated  Edward,  that  he  determined  upon  a personal 
re-appearance  on  the  scene  of  coutesl ; but  Froissart 
must  be  mistaken  in  the  detailed  account  which  he  gives, 
that  the  •*  King  of  England  swore  that  he  would  never 
rest  till  he  had  revenged  the  death  of  Hubert  d' Artois, 
and  said  that  he  would  go  himself  into  Bretagne,  and 
hring  the  Country  in  such  case  that  it  should  not  be  re- 
covered again  for  forty  years  after.’ t The  death  of 
Robert  did  not  occur  till  the  middle  of  November^ 
ami  Edward  embarked  at  Sandwich  on  the  5th  of 
October.  Ilis  force  wus  sufficiently  large  to  enable 
him  to  undertake  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  Sieges 
of  Vannes,  of  Nantes,  and  of  Dynant.  Iii  the  la^l  only 
ol  these  enterprises  was  he  successful  ; and  the  mediation 
of  the  Pope's  Legates  once  more  established  a Truce  tor 
nearly  four  years,  between  parlies  alike  exhausted  by 
contest.  § 

In  order  to  recruit  his  Treasury,  one  of  Philippe's 
first  Ordunnances  after  the  Truce  of  Malestroit,  esta- 
blished a monopoly  of  Salt  throughout  the  Kingdom  ; 
and  la  (Jabclle,  a name  applicable  to  taxes  generally, 
henceforward,  according  to  common  belief,  became  ap- 
propriated to  this  most  odious  and  tyrannical  impost. 
The  Wits  of  the  time  (the  jest  has  been  referred  to  no 
less  an  author  thun  Edward  1 1 1.  himself)  stigmatized 
the  King  as  the  “ founder  of  the  Me  Law.’’  Phi- 
lippe, in  return,  nick-named  his  competitor  “ a Wool- 
merchant  ;’||  for  Wool  was  the  English  product  which 
bore  the  surest  price  in  foreign  markets,  and  was,  con- 
sequently, the  commodity  in  which  the  Parliament 
usually  made  their  grants  to  the  King. 

Few  monuments  of  Philippe's  internal  administration 
remain  to  us,  hut  we  know  that  he  twice  convened  the 
States-Cienernl.^f  and  that  he  resorttd  to  the  perilous 
expedients  first  of  exaggerating  and  then  of  depreciating 
the  standard  of  coinage,  according  as  his  disbursements 
or  his  receipts  predominated  at  the  moment.  The 
scaffold  also  received  its  victims,  and  several  of  the 
noblpst  Lords  of  Bretagne  and  of  Normandy  were  en- 
ticed to  Court,  arrested,  and  executed  without  previous 
submission  to  the  ordinary  forms  of  justice.  Upon  this 
last  transaction  the  evidence  left  to  us  is  not  sufficiently 
explicit  to  allow  any  positive  decision  whether,  as 
Philippe  affirmed,  he  punished  the  guilty  who  defied 
Law,  by  a salutary  exercise  of  power  beyond  the  Law ; 
or  whether,  as.the  King  of  England  maintained,  he  in- 
dulged in  u treacherous  gratification  of  personal  ven- 
geance. 

The  irregularity  of  the  process  inclines  the  beam  not  a 

* Fro L*tar t,  cap.  93. 

f Idem,  ibid. 

J Mc'mmrei  ilr  PA  end.  i/m  lift.  tom.  X.  tr/  tup. 

tThr  King  of  Knglamt  and  the  Duke  of  Normandy  swore  to 
‘Id  the  wnw.  without  breaking,  at  ike  endom  it  in  utek  likt 
Curt.  Fnn«f*rt.  cap  t>S. 

d Vdly,  hr.  497.  wh«-re  he  show*  that  a tribute  on  Salt  under 
the  *iuiu-  name  existed  even  in  Ihe  reign  nf  St.  Louis,  who,  in 
an  Edict  of  the  )i*ar  1246.  vxcmjited  Aigues-Mortcs  from  the  tax. 
*.  Aug.  1343:  Feb.  1346. 
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little  to  Philippe's  disadvantage;  and  the  King  of  Annul*  of 
England,  loudly  inveighing  against  this  slaughter  of  his  Fraiuv. 
friends  as  an  infraction  of  the  Truce,  despatched  his 
Cousin,  Henry  of  Lancaster,  Earl  of  Derby,  to  Bour- 
deaux,  with  a sufficient  force  to  spread  terror  through 
Guiciinc  and  the  adjoining  Provinces.  This  enterprise 
was  eminently  successful ; and  it  is  not  without  much 
self-restraint  that  we  forbear  from  dwelling  on  details 
honourable  alike  to  the  courage  and  to  the  humanity  of  xtus  Kart  of 
our  Countrymen.  But  we  must  hasten  onward  to  Derby  in. 
transactions  more  permanently  affecting  the  interests  of 
France.  Edward  hud  reserved  the  North  far  his  own  j “‘raoei 
exploits,  and,  accompanied  by  the  flower  of  his  No-  *’D 
biiity,  he  disembarked  at  Sluys,  on  the  invitation  of  his  | jjJ 
ancient  partisan,  Jacques  Artevclt.  The  main  object  of  anJEdwon] 
his  visit  to  Flanders  was  to  produce  an  entire  revolu-  Unit*  «t 
lion  in  that  Slate  ; and  measures  had  been  concerted  S-uy*. 
with  Artevelt,  by  which  its  Crown  should  be  transferred 
to  the  brows  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  But  their  calcula- 
tions had  been  far  too  loosely  founded  on  the  constancy 
of  popular  attachment.  The  superior  influence  of  Ar 
tevelt  had  long  been  regarded  with  jealousy  by  the  rich 
Burghers  oticc  his  equals  ; they  even  secretly  accused 
him  to  the  rabble  of  having  impoverished  his  Country  in 
order  to  fill  the  coffers  of  Edward  ; and  the  proposition 
which  he  now  hazarded,  confirmed  the  suspicion  that  he 
had  sold  himself  to  that  Prince.  Accordingly,  when  he  Sedition  at 
entered  Ghent,  he  was  received  with  murmurs,  and 
“ he  saw  such  as  were  wont  to  make  reverence  to  him 
as  he  came  by,  turn  their  backs  to  him,  and  enter  into 
their  houses,"  His  lodging  wan  speedily  surrounded 
by  a fierce  and  tumultuous  throng,  who,  when  he  at- 
tempted to  address  them  from  a window,  clamorously 
demanded  an  account  of  his  financial  administration, 
and  shouted  with  one  voice,  “ Come  down  to  us,  and 
preach  not  so  high  !'*  Terrified  at  this  outcry,  Artevelt 
bought  escape  by  flight;  but  bis  doors  were  forced,  and 
the  rioters,  pouring  in  headlong,  despatched  him  without  Murder  of 
mercy  ! “ Thus,"  says  Froissart,  in  whose  steps  we  Artevelt. 

are  closely  following,  '*  Jacques  Dartuell  ended  his  days, 
who  had  been  a greut  Master  in  Flanders.  Poor  men 
first  mounteth  up,  and  unhappy  men  sleeth  them  at  the 
end.”* 

On  receiving  intelligence  of  this  unexpected  cata-  Edward  ra- 
strophe,  Edward  hastily  and  indignantly  returned  to  trim*  to 
Sandwich,  breathing  vengeance  against  the  levity  of  the 
Flemings.  But  the  Citizens  of  Yprcs,  Bruges,  und  the  Ju* 
other  chief  towns  which  had  not  actively  participated  in 
the  sedition,  found  means  to  apjiense  his  anger  by  meek 
excuses.  They  assured  him  of  their  uudiminished  affec- 
tion to  his  person  and  interests;  and  they  suggested  a 
marriage  between  the  Princess  his  daughter  aiul  their 
owu  young  Prince,  as  a more  certain  mode  of  transfer- 
ring the  inheritance  to  his  Family,  than  any  forcible 
change  of  dynasty  could  offer.  Policy  on  both  sides 
demanded  reconciliation;  and  we  arc  by  no  means  sur-  balia  recon 
prised  to  hear  that  “ finally  the  King  was  contented  with  “lad  the 
the  Flemings  and  they  with  him  ; and  so,  little  and  little  FlcnunK** 
the  death  of  Jacques  Dartuell  was  forgotten.”  On  what 
occasion,  indeed,  iu  the  whole  History  of  Mankind,  has 
the  remembrance  of  past  services  been  allowed  to 
counterbalance  the  weight  of  present  interest? 

Freed  from  ail  apprehension  of  danger  in  the  North 
of  his  Kingdom,  Philippe  addressed  hu  entire  force  to 
ihe  restraint  of  the  Earl  of  Derby  in  Guienue.  The 


• Froiksuirt,  cup.  113 
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army  assembled  in  the  following  Spring  under  the  com 
tnand  of  his  sou  Jean,  Duke  of  Normandy,  near  Tou- 
louse, is  estimated,  as  usual,  in  round  numbers  at  one 
hundred  thousand  men ; yet  this  mighty  host  was  held 
in  check  by  the  little  town  of  Aiguillon,*  into  which 
Derby  had  thrown  a garrison  of  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred picked  and  resolute  soldiers  under  Sir  Walter 
Manny  ; and  the  French  Prince,  baffled  in  all  his  attacks, 
was  compelled  to  lie  before  the  walls  in  the  hope  of  win- 
ning by  famine  that  which  he  could  not  gain  l>y  assault- f 
Edward  meantime  having  resolved  to  reinforce  his  troops 
in  Guirnnc,  gathered  ut  Southampton  a well-appointed 
force,  mustering  four  thousand  men  at  arms  and  ten 
thousand  Archers,  beside  Irishmen  and  Welshmen  who 
followed  on  fool.J  The  Prince  of  Wales,  a stripling  of 
fifteen, § on  this  oocasion  commenced  his  memorable 
course  of  glory. 

Contrary  winds  altered  the  destination  of  this  arma- 
ment from  the  Gascon  to  the  Norman  coast.fl  and  after 
landing  at  Cape  La  Hogue,  the  English  rode  almost  uu- 
resrsted  through  the  Country  “ in  three  battles,”  into  which 
Edward  had  subdivided  his  army.  Advancing  by  easy 
marches,  “ they  burned,  exiled,  robbed,  wasted,  and 
pilled, ,f  all  that  rich  Province.  Hnrflcur,  Cherbourg, 
Carentan,  and  St.  Lo  were  stormed,  and  on  the  sack  of 
Caen  more  than  five  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  were 
put  lo  tiie  sword.  The  fleet  was  then  sent  back  to  Eng- 
land filled  with  booty  and  prisoners,  and  Edward,  pass- 
ing up  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  spread  his  ravages  to 
the  very  gates  of  Paris.  Philippe  at  his  approach  retired 
to  St.  Denis,  and  huving  there  collected  a Body  of  troops 
fur  greater  than  that  of  the  invaders,  confidently  ex- 
pected to  prevent  their  further  progress.  To  retreat 
upon  a spoiled  and  exhausted  Country  was  not  less 
hazardous  to  the  English  than  to  risk  battle  with  an 
enemy  however  superior  in  numbers;  aud  Edward,  who 
calculated  upon  being  reinforced  by  the  Flemings  if  he 
could  ouce  gain  Ponthieu,  having  deceived  his  enemy  by 
a feint,  crossed  the  Seine  at  Poissv.  A considerable 
tract  of  hostile  Country  was  still  to  be  penetrated,  and 
(mother  river,  the  Somme,  was  to  be  forced  before  he 
could  hope  to  re-embark.  All  the  bridges  had  been  de- 
stroyed or  were  in  the  hands  of  the  French;  and  the 
ford  of  Blanchetache  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  not  far 
from  Abbeville,  which  was  indicated  to  him  by  some  pri- 
soners as  passable  twice  a day  at  the  ebb  of  tide,  ap- 
peared the  spot  most  suited  to  his  operations.  The 


# At  the  confluence  of  the  Lot  and  the  Garonne.  The  *i*g»  al- 
together lasted  fourtero  months. 

t Froisvait,  cap.  1 20. 

I Thrw  nuiatievs  as  given  by  Froissart  are  very  justly  suspected. 
Henry  of  Knyghtoa  (p.2565)  calculates  the  fleet  on  a much  larger 
scale  than  so  scanty  a force  required  for  transport.  Hrx  Ki/txWuj 
tm*tfrrlnril  in  Xonnamiam  cun  miUt  C magmi  nax  ifjut  rt  D mi- 
noribui  rnritm, 

4 He  was  born  at  Woodstock,  Jane  15,  1330.  Tho*.  Waiting* 
ham,  p.  130. 

|j  If  Froissart  has  not  pillaged  the  anecdote  from  some  predeces- 
sor, Kdward  on  landing  in  Normandy  showed  a presence  of  mind 
not  inferior  to  that  of  Julius  Cmar  in  Africa  and  of  William  the 
Conqueror  when  springing  on  the  beach  at  Fevenacy.  « When  the 
King  issued  out  of  his  ship,  the  first  foot  that  be  set  on  the  ground 
he  fell  to  rudely,  that  the  blood  burst  out  of  his  note.  The  Knights 
that  were  about  him  took  him  up  and  said,  * For  God's  sake  enter 
agaiu  into  your  ship,  and  come  not  aland  this  day,  for  this  is  but  an 
evil  sign  lor  us.*  Then  the  King  answered  quickly  and  said, 

* Wherefore  ? this  is  a good  token  for  me,  for  the  land  desireth  to 
have  me  l*  of  the  which  answer  all  his  men  were  debt  iovful.” 
cap  122.  h 
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King  of  England,  after  receiving  the  welcome  inlelli-  0f 

gence,  slept  not  much  that  night  a forced  march  France, 
brought  him  by  sunrise  to  the  ford : and  although  the 
waters  were  still  high,  and  a strong  detachment  of  the  From 
French  army  defended  ihe  opposite  bnnk,  his  Marshals  A- 
boldly  entered  the  stream  “in  the  name  of  God  and  St.  '314. 
George."  After  a sore  battle,  in  which  many  Knights  *” 
showed  themselves  “»s  glad  to  just  in  the  water  as  on 
dry  land,"*  the  French  were  completely  routed;  and  * , 

scarcely  had  the  conquerora  emerged  from  the  river, 
which  the  return  of  tide  was  now  rapidly  tilling,  when  the si«» 
the  main  body  of  the  French,  headed  by  tbeir  King  and 
manoeuvring  to  attack  in  rear,  appeared  on  the  bank 
which  the  English  had  jun  quitted.  Tile  Somme,  how- 
ever, was  no  longer  practicable,  and  Edward  continued 
his  inarch  in  aecuritv. 

Tiie  few  hours  thus  gained  by  the  Engliah  were  in-  Edward  re- 
valuable,  and  Edward,  who  neither  sought  nor  perhaps  *ilv..toac- 
had  it  in  his  power  any  longer  to  avoid  battle,  if  his  “I*  S.«la  . 
enemy  should  offer  it,  on  the  following  day  look  np  an  **  Crec>'- 
advantageous  position,  and  gave  his  troops  repose.  The 
spot  on  which  he  hailed  was  near  the  village  of  Crecy, 
and  there  “ on  the  heritage  of  the  Queen  his  mother,  the 
which  land  was  given  at  her  marriage,”  he  resolved  to 
abide  his  adversary.  Having  entertained  Iris  chief  Lords 
at  supper,  he  entered  his  oratory  after  their  departure, 
and  devoutly  prayed  for  God'a  blessing  on  the  morrow. 

About  midnight  he  laid  him  down  to  rest,  and  on  the 
morning  betimes,  he  heard  Mass  in  companv  with  the 
Prince  his  Son,  and  was  confessed  and  houseiled. 

The  English  were  arrayed  in  three  lines.  The  first,  HU  podtion 
under  the  command  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  gallantly  *™'  »• 
supported,  consisted  of  eight  hundred  men  at  arms,  two  ,*0K,mc,‘l- 
thousand  Archers,  and  one  thousand  others  with  the 
Welshmen  ; the  second  division,  led  by  the  Earl  of 
Northampton,  comprised  about  eight  hundred  men  at 
arms  and  one  thousand  two  hundred  Archers  ; the  reserve, 
under  the  King  himself,  consisted  of  seven  hundred  men 
at  arms  and  twothousand  Archers.  In  the  rear  were  placed 
the  baggage,  cars,  and  horses,  for  every  fighting  man 
was  on  foot ; and  this  '•  park,"  as  it  is  called,  which  had 
been  formed  by  a wood  side,  was  approached  by  only  a 
single  entry.  Thus  having  disposed  his  troops,  Edward 
rode  from  rank  to  rank,  giving  them  personal  encourage- 
ment, and  desiring  each  private  soldier  to  take  heed  that 
day  for  his  right  and  honour.  By  the  time  lie  had  visited 
all  hie  battle  it  was  nine  of  the  clock,  and  he  then  or- 
dered them  lo  take  refreshment ; and  every  man  having' 
breakfasted,  lay  down  on  the  earth,  having  his  helmet 
and  his  bow  beside  him,  that  he  might  be  more  fresh  on 
the  appearance  of  (tie  enemy. 

The  rashness  of  the  French  wus  strikingly  contrasted 
with  this  calm  and  discreet  generalship.  When  Philippe 
found  immediate  pursuit  unavailing,  he  returned  to 
Abbeville;  aud  there  having  abode  one  day,  in  order 
that  the  whole  of  his  great  force  might  be  concen- 
trated, on  the  Saturday  morning  he  advanced  a dis-. 
lance  of  six  leoguea,  to  the  English  position.  Four 
experienced  Knights,  whom  he  sent  forward  to  recon- 
noitre, advised  him  to  defer  the  engagement  till  the 
following  day ; and  he  occordingly  gave  orders  for  the 
army  to  holt.  The  van  obeyed,  but  the  middle  battle  ni„rderiv 
and  rear  continued  to  press  forward,  till  they  came  in  .♦!««■  of 
sight  ot  the  enemy,  in  evil  order  and  disarray.  At  their  tb®  F««»ch. 
approach,  the  English  sprang  from  Ihe  ground,  und  rose 
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History.  upon  their  feet  fair  and  easily,  without  any  haste ; and 
v- Philippe  perceiving  that  battle  could  no  longer  be  de- 
Prom  clined,  ordered  his  Genoese  Crossbows,  about  fifteen 
A-  D-  thousand  men,  to  commence  the  attack. 

1314.  it  Was  now  towards  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
Genoese,  wearied  by  the  length  of  their  march,  at  first 
*•  declined  to  engage  ; and  while  the  Count  of  Alen^on,  the 
l"*‘  King’s  brother,  was  endeavouring  to  restore  orderand  to 
Genome  * shainc  them  to  the  onset,  by  reproaches  and  invectives, 
Artialestri*  their  alarm  was  increased  by  an  corpse  of  the  Sun  se- 
ct*, companied  with  a heavy  rain  and  thunder ; "and  before 

the  rain  there  came  flying  over  both  battles,  a great 
number  of  crows,  fur  lirar  of  the  tempest  coming.”  The 
English  Archers  had  preserved  their  bowstrings  dry 
within  their  helmets;  those  of  ihe Genoese  Arbalotriers 
were  soaked  by  the  storm  ;atul  when  it  ceased,  the  Sun, 
on  its  reappearance,  shone  full  in  their  eyes,  and  upon 
their  enemies’  backs.  While  advancing  within  shot,  the 
Genoese  thrice  shouted,  thinking  to  strike  terror  in  their 
opponents.  But  the  English  removed  not  one  foot. 
The  volley  from  the  damaged  crossbows,  although 
fiercely  shot,  did  little  mischief;  but  it  was  returned  by 
the  Archers  so  thickly  that  it  seemed  snow  ; and  when  the 
Genoese  felt  the  arrows  piercing  through  heads,  arms, 
and  breasts,  many  of  them  cast  down  their  crossbows 
and  cut  their  strings,  and  took  to  flight.  The  King, 
*u-l  of  the  irritated  at  this  cowardice,  ordered  his  men  at  arms  to 
Preach  ride  do*.,,  BIIt|  s]uy  Rie  fugitives.  Many  thus  fell  by 

the  hands  of  their  allies,  many  more  by  a second  volley 
from  the  English,  who  shot  again  into  the  thickest  press, 
and  increased  the  confusion.  Even  of  the  men  at  arms 
great  numbers  were  overthrown,  and  being  unable  to 
rise  on  account  of  the  heaviness  of  llieir  armour,  they 
were  despatched  by  the  long  knives  of  the  irregular  foot 
who  followed  in  the  English  army.* 

When  the  King  of  Bohemia,  who  notwithstanding  his 
•t  Ktnia.  defective  sight t was  mounted  and  in  the  field,  heard  of 
the  rout  of  the  Genoese,  be  earnestly  requested  those 
about  him  to  carry  him  so  far  forward  that  he  might 
strike  one  stroke  with  his  sword.  His  Knights,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  risk  of  losing  their  Master  in  the  press, 
fastened  his  bridle  to  their  own,  and  they  then  charged 
so  home,  thut  the  gallant  old  man  “ stroke  a stroke 
with  his  sword,  yea  and  nw>  than  four,  and  fought  vali- 
antly. and  so  did  his  company,  and  they  ad  ventured 
themselves  so  forward  that  they  were  there  all  slain,  and 
the  next  day  they  were  found  in  the  place  about  the 
King,  and  all  their  horses  tied  each  to  oiher.’’t 
Notwithstanding  this  great  check  in  the  outset,  the 


And  also  among  th*  Knglywhemen  there  were  cert aync  nu> 
cams  that  vent  a fote.  with  great  knives,  and  they  went  in  among 
the  men  ol  arum  and  slews  and  imirdmlde  many  as  they  lay  on  the 
ground*,  both  Krli  s.  Baronnas,  Knyghtea,  and  8quy«rs ; whereof 
the  Kyng  of  Koglaade  was  after  dy  .pleased.  for  bs  had  rather  they 
had  bene  taken  prironcro.”  Froissart,  cap.  131).  Edward’*  tea- 
dernesi  in  this  instance  w ns  probably  excited  by  the  degree  of  the 
slain,  and  his  cunsrqnent  loss  of  ransom. 

i Froissart  describes  him  as  “ nyghe  blind.'*  Tho*.  Walsing- 
I vn m , whose  accuunt  of  Cwj  is  very  brief  and  unsatisfactory,  as 
ctrcMltenUm  /ante  el  tea  fMiloa  a rrmc/ii  cemere  mm  poltnaae,  p. 
I|rr,  Hi.  defect  of  sight  was  probably  similar  to  that  of  Enrico 
J/andolu  at  Constantinople. 

i>  t Pvather*  which  are  the  cognisance  of  the 

i rince  of  V>  ales,  and  his  motto  teh  Dtem,  ate  usually  derived  from 
John  of  Bohemia,  although  w#  cannot  discover  any  authority  for 
Edmondson's  bold  assertion,  (hat  the  Black  Prince  *aleu>  him,  and 
having  deplumed  his  casque  or  helmet  of  these  feathers  and  coronet, 
*ltr*  1 , lwuour  of  the  victory  obtained.  Covip/ete 

«/  HmtUry,  rob  i. 


superior  number*  of  the  French  and  the  gallantry  of  Annals  of 
Alen^ou  enabled  them  to  press  hardly  upon  the  first  *,aoce- 
division  of  the  English.  The  second  moved  oo  to  mip-  v— 
port  its  comrades,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  sent  a mes-  Ar<^ 
senger  to  the  King  to  urge  the  advance  of  the  reserve.  1314 
" Is  my  Son  dead,  or  hurt,  or  on  the  earth  felled  Y*  was  to 
the  King's  first  inquiry;  and  when  be  learned  that  he  A D> 

was  still  safe,  he  refused  to  move  from  his  own  post  so  1392. 

long  as  the  Prince  should  remain  alive.  41  Let  them 
sutler  him,"  be  added,  “ this  day  to  win  his  spurs;  for  a 

if  God  be  pleased,  I will  this  joumry  be  bis,  and  the 
honour  thereof,  and  to  them  that  he  about  him."  Far  ° <v 
more  encouraged  by  this  noble  reply,  than  by  any  rein- 
forcemeat  which  could  have  been  sent,  die  leading  ^t^4*c “ 
divisions  stood  firm  ; not  a man  stirred  from  his  rank,  French, 
even  to  secure  a prisoner  ; and  the  French  again  giving 
way,  the  rout,  in  which  Alenin  was  slain,  became 
general. 

Philippe  had  endeavoured  to  join  in  this  brave  charge  Flight  of 
which  followed  on  the  overthrow  of  the  Genoese ; but  Philippe, 
he  was  prevented  by  a **  great  hedge  of  Archers."  A 
horse  had  been  shot  under  him  by  an  arrow,*  and  to- 
wards evening,  when  not  above  threescore  attendants 
were  left  about  hi*  person.  Sir  John  of  Ilainault  took 
his  bridle  perforce  and  compelled  him  to  quit  the  field. 

It  was  dark  before  he  arrived  at  the  Castle  of  Broye,  and 
its  gates  were  closed,  till  they  were  unbarred  to  the 
challenge  of 44  the  Fortune  of  France.’*  With  a scanty 
train  of  five  Barons  in  his  company,  the  King,  after 
partaking  of  some  hasty  refreshment,  procured  guides, 
and,  then  riding  all  night,  arrived  by  daybreak  at 
Amiens. 

Not  till  (lie  victory  was  fully  achieved  did  the  King  of  Immediate 
England  join  his  Son.  He  then  went  to  him  with  all  rewdtofthw 
his  followers,  and  embraced  him  in  his  arms  and  kissed  'nct*,r^r* 
him,  and  said,  44  Fair  Son,  God  give  >011  good  perse* 
verance  : you  arc  my  good  Son;  thus  you  have  acquitted 
yourseli  nobly  ; you  are  worthy  to  keep  a Realm."  The 
Prince  bent  his  knee  in  honour  to  his  Father;  and 
that  night  they  thanked  God  for  their  good  adventure, 
and  mude  no  boast  thereof.  On  the  morrow,  numerous 
•tra(?i?*crs  were  intercepted,  and  two  large  detachments, 
commanded  by  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen  and  the  Grand 
Prior  of  France,  wholly  ignorant  of  the  defeat  of  the 
preceding  day  and  preparing  to  join  Philippe’s  standard, 
were  cut  off  almost  to  a man.-f  The  Heralds  who  were 
appointed  to  number  the  enemy’s  dead,  reported  that 
they  had  counted  eleven  great  Princes,  eighty  Bannerets, 
twelve  hundred  Knights,  and  more  than  thirty  thousand 
other*.} 


* Thomas  Wokingham,  who  is  little  to  lie  trusted  here,  says 
that  Philippe  was  wounded  in  two  places,  and  twice  unhorsed  l>y 
thr  A ~i*g  of  England  In  gut  lure  el  femort  vu/neralmr  el  i%r« 
per  IfrgriM  .In glia  eqm»  mo  Hrjicitur.  tx  ICC.  Rewrites  similarly 
also  in  his  Yp'*irigmn  AVsitriir,  p.  517.  From  more  authentic  ac- 
counts it  does  not  appear  that  Edwonl  himself  was  at  all  engaged 
on  this  day.  Henry  of  Kuyghtoa  says  that  Philippe  was  wounded 
in  the  face  by  an  arrow,  p.  25s8.  But  Ibat  Chronicler's  acquaint- 
ance with  the  details  of  the  Battle  may  he  fittingly  estimated  from 
the  return  which  he  give*  of  the  loss  on  ihe  part  of  the  English. 
De  Jng/trit  occtrui  eit  units  tcwiigrr  am/e  ftrtrftum,  el  in  prtrlm  tret 
militea,  re/ujmct$  Dent  rorrmn/.  /tirf.  Hume,  wlui  has  adopted  this 
hpurt  in  his  text,  qualifies  it  by  the  unauthorized  addition  of,  “ and 
very  few  of  inferior  tank." 

f Froissart  says  that  he  was  assured  four  times  as  many  of  the 
Commons  and  infantry  went  killed  on  the  Sunday  raorxung  as 
had  fallen  in  the  great  Battle  of  tho  day  before. 

J Froissart,  cap.  132.  rot.*.  We  have  chiefly  relied  upon  this  writer's 
very  animated  narmtiao  of  the  Battle  of  Crecy.  G.  Villaoi,  lit* 
xii.  ch.  65.  speaks  of  Cannon  which  Edward  intermingled  with  ltis 
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Thus  extricated  by  his  own  valour,  and  by  the  pre- 
sumptuous confidence  of  his  enemy,  from  a peril  which 
seemed  to  menace  overwhelming  destruction,  Edward 
was  left  free  to  choose  his  own  future  operations.  In 
about  a week  after  his  great  victory  he  sat  down  under 
the  walls  of  Calais ; and  well  aware  that  their  strength 
forbade  all  hope  of  capture  by  assault,  he  prepared  to  re- 
duce them  by  blockade;  and  constructed  almost  a second 
town  in  their  environs,  as  winter-quarters  lor  his  troops. 
The  middle  of  the  fulouing  July  arrived,  and  the 
wretched  inhabitants,  under  their  gallant  Lender  Jean  de 
Vienne  were  already  beginning  to  la?  grievously  strait- 
ened tor  supplies,  before  Pliilippc  was  able  so  far  to 
revive  the  broken  spirits  of  his  Nobles  us  to  gather  them 
once  more  in  the  field.  The  siege  of  Aiguillon  had  been 
raised  a tew  days  before  the  dc'.eal  at  Crecy  ;•  and  the 
troops  recalled  from  that  servic**  assisted  to  replace  the 
many  thousands  who  hud  been  lost  Nevertheless,  so 
great  was  the  national  panic  that  nearly  twelve  months 
elapsed  before  a new  army  could  be  completely  or- 
ganized. Even  when  the  force  was  assembled  and 
in  motion,  Calais  was  too  effectually  covered  by  the 
Flemings  on  one  side,  and  by  the  English  on  the  other, 
to  permit  approach  ; mid  the  famished  Burghers,  after 
seeing  the  King's  Standard  displayed  within  view  of 
their  ramparts,  were  overwhelmed  with  despair  at  its 
unexpected  disappearance.  Philippe  having  found  it  im- 
possible to  advance  whilst  his  enemy  continued  to  occupy 
the  sand-banks  and  marshes,  had  recourse  to  the  custo- 
mary expedient  of  a challenge  to  combat  on  equal 


ground;  and  when  Edward  prudently  declined  the  Inti-  Annals  of 
tation,  the  French  withdrew.*  France. 

The  incidents  connected  with  the  Surrender  of  Calais 
have  been  registered  among  the  Proverbs  of  History.  r,0m 
When  Jean  de  Vienne  was  compelled  by  extremity  of  A’  D* 
Famine  t to  ask  for  no  more  than  the  lives  of  his  com-  1314. 
rades  and  of  himself,  Edward  sternly  refused  all  mercy. 

The  utmost  relaxation  which  could  be  obtained  hy  the 
generous  intercession  of  Sir  Walter  Manny  was  that  iix  airreuder 
of  the  chief  Burgesses,  “ hare-headed,  bare-footed,  bare-  of  Calais, 
legged,  and  in  their  shirts,  with  halters  about  their 
necks, " should  present  the  Keys  to  the  King,  and  yield 
themselves  entirely  to  his  discretion.  On  this  humili- 
ating condition  life  was  promised  to  the  remaining  inha- 
bitants. The  richest  Burges*  of  the  Town,  Eustace  de 
St.  Pierre,  was  the  first  who  devoted  himself  for  his  fel- 
low-citizens ; it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  names  of  all 
who  followed  this  noble  example  have  not  been  trans- 
mitted to  iis,  but  those  of  Jean  d'Airt  and  of  his  brothers 
Jacques  and  Pierre  of  Vissnnt  will  be  had  in  eternal  re- 
membrance. The  (ears  of  his  Consort,  whom  he  most 
tenderly  lovrd,  and  who  at  that  time  had  peculiar  claims 
upon  a husbnnd’a  affection,  with  difficulty  prevailed 
upon  Edward  to  countermand  his  savage  order  for  the 
attendance  of  the  headsman  ; and  Queen  Philippa  hav- 
ing obtained  grace  for  the  high-minded  prisoners,  enter- 
tained them  generously,  and  restored  them  to  freedom. { 

On  taking  possession  of  Calais,  Edward's  first  design 
was  to  transmute  it  wholly  into  an  English  Colony. $ 

For  that  purpose  he  removed  all  its  ancient  inhabitants. 


Archer*.  sad  describe*  their  effect  as  most  fearful.  Com  bombardc 
cht  tneUamno  pnUattnlc  dt  ferro  eon  fmacn  per  tnpaitirire  e 'Inert are 
»*  co rath  de’  Frtmceak* : a passage  which  vm  quote  st  length  be- 
cause the  Trailer  will  tie  very  unlikely  to  comprehend  it  in  the  dis- 
guise which  it  has  assumed  in  one  of  Velly’s  notes,  (turn.  iv.  p. 
5 20.}  che  Snetavana  di  terro.  In  the  following  Chapter  alto, 
we  nr *<l  of  i rolpt  delie  bombarde  eke  /anno  ii  gran  tumalto  e ramttre 
eke  ftiren  eke  Lid  to  tow. me  cun  grande  nccutone  dt  grate  r efundn- 
mento  di  corin'//.  Mr.  Turner  has  rejected  this  feitimany,  because, 
as  Fnmvirt  does  not  mention  the  fact,  "the  mnrr  rerent  Italian  au- 
thor Vitlani  is  not  a sufficient  authority."  ( Httlorg  of  England  daring 
the  Middle  Agrt,  vol.  ii.  p.  208,  note  1 00.)  Thi»  oversight  is  remark- 
able iu  a writer  so  greatly  distinguished  for  uccuracy  and  retrnrch 
ns  is  Mr.  Turner.  Froissart  wa *birn  in  1337.  G.  Viliam  died  in 
13-18  M.  de  Sriraondi  admits  the  fact  undunhtingly,  both  in  his 
account  of  the  Battle  of  Crecy,  (Hid.  dee  Franemt,  tom.  x.  p 297.) 
and  again  in  an  incidental  notice;  {Hitt,  det  ft-p.  Itml.  tom.  *i.  p 7.) 
end  in  the  farmer  place  he  adds  a strong  confirmatory  Note.  Cette 
premiere  mention  de  rarhUm*  dam  one  batntPe  eit  ifantant  pdxt* 
Jj.yne  tT uttentin,  gue  Fi/btni,  qnt  mtmrut  dear  ant  anrtt,  *i'o  pm 
*aire  •€ anttthrawtme,  WalckrmuT,  in  hia  Kdition  of  Heaatdt'a 
Abrfgi  Ck' on,  has  examined  the  question  of  the  first  introduction 
of  Cannon  briefly,  but  with  learning,  tom.  i.  p.  3f>H. 

• Fruitsart  relates  a very  romantic  adventure  of  Sir  Walter  Manny 
after  the  siege  of  AigtmUm  had  been  raised.  By  releasing  a 
kinsman  of  the  Duka  of  Normandy  without  ransom  (an  abandon- 
ment on  his  part  of  at  least  ten  thousand  crowns)  he  obtained  from 
that  Prince  a safe-conduct  for  himself  and  twenty  Knights  to  ride 
acroxs  France  to  the  camp  of  Edward  before  Calais.  At  Orleans, 
however,  he  was  arrested,  and  but  for  the  strong  representations  of 
the  Duke  of  Normandy,  and  a threat  that  ht  would  never  again 
draw  sword  tn  his  Father's  service  if  the  King  perpetrated  so  disho- 
nourable au  act,  Manny  would  have  been  put  to  death.  Philippe  in 
the  end  not  only  released  his  prisoner,  but  admitted  him  as  a guest 
to  his  table,  and  dismissed  him  with  costly  presents,  amounting  to 
one  thousand  florins  in  value.  These  were  accepted  by  Sir  Walter, 
subject  to  his  Master's  approbation  ; and  when  Edward  expressed  a 
wi*n  that  they  should  be  returned,  they  wero  sent  back  with  a 
courteous  refusal.  The  King  of  France  declined  to  receive  again 
the  jewels  which  he  had  once  given,  and  the  messenger,  a cousin 
of  tur  Walter,  was  ultimately  benefited  by  them.  Str  Mamac,  we 
are  told,  with  much  simplicity,  “ thanked  the  King,  and  was  not 
in  will  to  say  nay,"  vol.  i,  cap*  136. 


* Froissart,  vol.  i.  cap.  145.  Sangatte  was  the  nearest  point  to 
Calais  which  Philippe  reached. 

f A Lrtter  intercepted  by  Kdward,  which  has  been  printed  by 
Knyghton,  (p. 2593.)  sufficiently  avouches  the  horrible  sufferings 
of  the  inhabitants.  It  begins ; Sarkez,  triedonte  Seigntoor,  qe  roan 
gents  em  Caleyt  oat  mange  la  art  ckrivdt,  ekent  el  rntez,  rt  nett 
remgt  rim  par  lonr  vivre  eg  non  chneane  mange  nitre.  A little  on- 
ward Knyghtou  mentions  that  on  live  day  of  the  surrender,  when 
Kdward  sent  provisions  into  the  town,  three  hundred  persons  died 
by  eating  too  greedily  after  their  long  fast. 

1 The  generous  spirit  of  the  late  Sir  James  Mackintosh  revolted 
from  this  narrative,  s*j  disparaging  to  the  fame  or  Edward,  and  ha 
has  sought  extenuation  for  him  by  implying  that  11  the  whole  scran 
was  a concerted  exhibition.”  ( Hut.  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  300.)  If  we 
allow  the  authority  of  Froissart,  the  excuse,  we  fear,  is  wholly  inad- 
missible. ‘'The  King,"  says  that  writer,  “looked  felly  on  them, 
for  greatly  ho  luted  the  people  of  Calais.”  (vol.  l.  cap.  146.)  But 
Henry  of  Knyghtun,  after  describing  the  humiliation  of  the 
Burghers  with  consitlernhle  particularity,  omits  the  remaining  in- 
cidents given  so  dramatically,  but  perlia]*  with  so  little  authenticity, 
by  Froissart,  and  concludes,  Rex  vara  mitericorrhd  mat  at  tmtcepU 
cos  m geatiam  Minim  el  graiirne  w»  traetakat-  p,  2595.  J>r.  Litigant 
(vol,  iii.  p.  60  ) very  reasonably  suspects  Froissart’s  truth ; but  s(a*aks 
nf  “ a wink  to  tus  artrodunta"  with  which  the  King  accompanied  him 
refusal  of  taerey.  and  which  cannot,  as  he  think*,  be  interpreted  other- 
wise than  os  impl  j ing  a private  uniters*  ending  that  the  prisoners  went 
to  be  forgiven.  But  we  understand  Froissart  very  differently,  and 
w*  therefore  cite  the  nngieal : Adnne  guigwi  le  Hog  rt  dtt,  "Soil /ait 
emir  le  coop-tette.  Ceujr  de  Cabiu  vat  fiut  moartr  tant  de  met 
hommrs  gn'U  camvirnt  cetur-ey  mwtrir  mui.”  Ut  supra.  We  think  no 
more  is  intendsd  than  that  the  King  made  a sign — winked — for  the 
attendance  of  the  executioner  Thomas  Walsingham  says  that 
the  Citizen*  surrendered  on  condition  of  quarter,  ratms  vitd  et  mem- 
bns,  p.  Ifl7  ; and  Avesbury  describe*  Kdward  as  eisrion't  et  bentg- 
nut  (fin)  rapt n et  retrain  pannt  de  majortbut.  (which  words  imply 
no  inn  re  than  the  requisition  of  hostage*,)  comma*  i Intern  dicta  villa 
cum  burnt  suit  omnibus  gracioee  pmmsit  obi  re  p.  167. 

^ Froissart,  vol.  i.  cap.  147.  Thomas  Waistugham  strikingly  de- 
scribes the  rich  booty  which  the  English  brought  back  from  this 
expedition.  He  says  that  SO  great  was  the  abundance  of  Bfs  il  and 
the  glory  of  comp  led  that  a new  Sun  apjwwred  to  have  im-en  in 
England : nulimt  namimi  rent  frrmmu  tjmr  non  a life  id  de  m<*~ 

nob  lie  Cadomi,  Codetta  et  atmmm  urldum  traanmrvtontm  vestet 
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and  supplied  their  place  by  foreign  settlers.  Great  liber- 
ties uml  franchises  were  granted  to  the  new  comers,  and 
six  and  thirty  Burgesses,  *‘  rich  and  sage/'  migrated 
from  London  with  their  wives  and  children.  But  it  was 
soon  thought  prudent  to  re-admit  the  French,  whose  at- 
tachment was  far  greater  to  their  domestic  hearths  than 
to  the  native  Prince  who  had  failed  them  in  the  hour 
of  need.  Within  two  months  after  the  conquest  of 
Calais,  many  of  its  principal  former  inhabitants  were  per- 
mitted to  re  occupy  their  properties,  and  among  the  hot 
who  proffered  allegiance  to  Edward,  and  whose  fidelity 
could  require  no  further  guarantee  than  his  own  word, 
was  Eiihtuce  de  St.  Pierre.  The  conclusion  of  a Truce 
for  two  years,  gave  a short  season  of  repose  to  ex- 
hausted France ; and  although  its  conditions  were  ill 
observed,  there  is  no  proof  that  Philippe  was  privy  to 
their  violation* 

The  Government  of  Caluis  had  been  intrusted  to  a 
Lombard  Knight,  Aimery,  or  more  properly  Amerigo,  of 
Pavia ; and  the  neighbouring  Commander  of  St.  Omer, 
GeoflVny  de  Charnai,  “bethinking  him  how  the  Lom- 
bards naturally  be  covetous,**  concluded  a bargain  for 
its  betrayal  at  the  price  of  twenty  thousand  crowns. 
Edward  was  advised  of  this  perfidious  negotiation,!  and 
he  counteracted  it  by  terrifying  Aimery  into  the  com- 
mission of  a double  treachery.  On  the  night  of  the  thirty- 
first  of  December,  upon  which  the  French  were  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  falnis,  the  King  having  secretly  crossed  from 
Dover  with  three  hundred  men  at  arms  and  six  hundred 
Archers,  overpowered  the  detachment  sent  to  receive 
possession  of  the  Castle ; and  then  falling  upon  De 
Chamai's  main  Body,  took  him  prisoner  after  an  obsti- 
nate combat.  Edward'*  personal  adventures  in  this  en- 
gagement strongly  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  times ; 
and  his  forgetfulness  of  the  character  of  a King  in  that 
of  a Soldier,  much  as  it  may  be  condemned  by  the  so- 
briety of  political  wisdom,  was  strictly  in  accordance  with 
the  glowing  and  generous  spirit  of  Chivalry.  Himself 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales  fought  as  private  Knights  un- 
dcr  the  banner  of  Sir  Walter  Manny,  whom  he  appointed 
Chief  of  the  enterprise  ; and  the  King  on  foot,  and  un- 
known among  his  enemies,?  was  engaged  in  a long 
single  combat  with  Sir  Eustace  of  Kibamont,  “a  strong 
and  a hardy  Knight,*’  who,  after  twice  striking  his  oppo- 
nent on  his  knees,  yielded  himself  prisoner.  Wheu  Ed- 
ward entertained  his  captives  at  sapper  after  the  Battle, 
he  took  from  his  own  brows  a costly  chaplet  of  pearls,  and 
placed  it  on  those  of  Sir  Eustace,  desiring  him  to  wear  it 
lor  his  love,  “as  the  best  doer  in  arms  in  the  journey  past 


/ur  rural,  evintrae  ef  v/entiiia  pouuUbat ; mopptr  memoir*  tt  mondia, 
nphi  nttrrt  e*  a ryeniei,  hnlhra  H Unthramina  rparmm  per  Angham 
to  rnmgmhnm  demibv*  vieebantor.  p.  168. 

* Fnrimart,  ill  relating  the  treacherous  attempt  upon  Calais  by 
Sir  (irofiioy  de  Charnai,  which  follows,  says  expressly,  “ 1 think 
he  never  nuule  ihc  French  King  of  knowledge  thereof,  for  if  he 
hail.  I trow  the  King  would  not  bars  consented,  thereto,  because  of 
the  Truce.”  trot.  i.  cap.  180. 

t Froissart  represents  Aimery  as  altogether  treacherous.  u He 
thought  that  tire  King  had  not  any  knowledge  of  that  matter,  ho 
thought  tic  had  done  it  so  secretly;  and  wire n the  King  accused 
him  of  his  perfidy,  and  told  him  he  deserved  to  die,  he  tell  on  his 
ltMfc-9,  and  Wrought  mercy  **  Hud.  Avesbury,  on  the  contrary, 
makes  him  inform  Edward  of  De  Charnoi's proposal,  indent  rW ere 
lieyrm  Anthrom,  Dotmnum  mum.  cap.  180. 

1 Thomas  Wabingham  has  described  the  King's  demeanour  very 
Strikingly  : Rex  Edeordm  pen ride  /readme  opn  more  rt  »6  ini  el 
dolor t turbot  at.  enigma, to  gtadw,  Son' turn  Editor  dom  tt  Sanctum 
Gear. jt  iv*  meocavit,  dierne,  “ Ho  Some!  Edward*  / Ho  Stone* 
Oterge!"*  p.  168. 


of  either  party  and  accompanying  these  courteous  Annals  o# 
words  by  bis  release  without  payment  of  ransom.*  ^France. 

A Pestilence  which  ravaged  Europe  during  the  middle  S~£**m* 
of  the  XIVth  Century,  and  which  has  obtained  a more  *rom 
fearful  celebrity  from  the  pen  of  Boccacciu,  than  from  . jj  .* 

even  the  record  of  the  many  thousand*  who  perished  fo  * 
under  its  contagion,  swept  across  France  and  England  in  k 
its  devastating  progress.  During  the  sufferings  occa-  1392. 
sioned  by  this  calamity,  neither  party  was  prepared  or  JuM  13>' 
inclined  to  renew  War,  and  the  Truce  on  its  expira-  A D 

tion  was  prolonged  for  more  than  a year.  The  Court  1350. 

of  France,  untouched  by  national  suffering,  was  engaged 
in  the  celebration  of  nuptial  festivities ; and  the  King 
himself,  his  eldest  Son,  and  his  Grandson,  were  among  MaiT**g» 
those  who  introduced  Brides.  Philippe,  now  in  Its 
fifty-eighth  year,  had  been  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  a yj. 
Princess  of  eighteen,  who  is  believed  to  have  been 
already  engaged  to  his  heir  the  Duke  of  Normandy.  If  Aug.  20. 
it  were  so,  the  disappointed  lover  was  speedily  avenged;  *•  D- 
for  the  advanced  age  of  the  King  was  ill  adapted  to  a 1350. 
renewal  of  the  nuptial  tie,  and  he  expired  under  a lan- 
guishing disease  within  a few  mouths  after  his  marriagc.t 

Jean.  Duke  of  Normandy,  succeeded  peaceably  to  his  AceMakt* 
Father's  Crown  ; and  the  Truce  with  England,  although  ^[^***9 
violated  by  occasional  unimportant  rencounters,  was  pro- 
longed from  time  to  time  during  the  first  five  years  of  his 
reign.  The  internal  tranquillity  of  the  Kingdom  was  ne- 
vertheless greatly  disturbed  by  a feud  which  terminated  in 
blood.  The  King,  almost  immediately  after  his  accession, 
had  condemned  and  executed,  without  attention  to  judi 
cial  forms,  Kaoul,  Count  of  Eu  and  Guillen,  who  held  the 
important  post  of  Constable : he  was  charged  with 
maintaining  a treasonable  intercourse  with  Edward,  front 
whose  prisons  he  had  recently  been  liberated,  and  the 
vacant  sword  of  his  high  oflice  was  bestowed  upon 
Charles  de  la  Cerda.  The  Spanish  origin,  and  the  ra- 
pid aggrandizement  of  ilifc*  Favourite,  excited  bitter 
animosity  against  him  among  the  native  Princes ; uml 
by  no  one  was  he  regarded  with  deeper  jealousy  than  by 
Charles  le  Mauvais,  King  of  Navarre.  The  ciuel  pu-  Charles  I« 
nishments  by  which  that  Prince  had  suppressed  a some-  Mauvais  of 

Arrant, 


* K row* art,  vul.  i.  rap.  182.  Edward’s  address  to  Sir  Geoffrey  de 
Charnai  is  honourable  to  his  self-restraint : “When  he  c~ine  to 
Sir  GeuflVuy  de  Chaniai,  a little  he  changed  his  count  man  re,  and 
looked  on  bam  and  said,  * Sir  Geuffmy,  by  reason,  I should  love  yon 
but  a little,  when  yuu  would  sled  by  night  from  me  that  thing  which  I 
have  s<>  dearly  bought  and  halh  cost  ids  so  much  good  (gold  ?)  I 
am  right  ioyou*  and  glad  that  1 have  taken  you  with  the  proof. 
Yon  wouhl  have  a better  market  than  I have  hod,  when  you  thought 
to  hav«  Calais  for  twenty  thousand  Crowns;  hut  God  hath  bulpea 
me,  and  you  have  failed  in  your  purport;'  and  therewith  the  King 
went  from  him,  and  he  gave  never  a word  to  answer.”  Froissart  re- 
lates also  that  De  Charnai,  after  recovering  his  liberty,  found  means 
to  surprise  Aimery  of  Pavia,  while  he  was  in  company  with  a beau- 
tiful English  Mistress,  and  put  him  to  a cruel  death  in  St.  Otnrr. 
(Additions  from  the  Hafod  Library,  Johnes's  Translation,  vol.  li. 
p.  283.)  Edward  in  the  interview  with  Aimery,  in  which  he  con- 
certed his  measures,  taxed  him  with  having  been  persuaded  to  be- 
tray “ the  thing  in  the  world  that  I love  best  next  my  wife  and 
children  ;**  and  in  equally  high  estimation  does  Calais  seem  to  hare 
been  held  by  each  of  our  succeeding  Monarch*.  The  words  of 
Mary,  by  whom  it  was  lost,  ore  too  familiarly  known  to  need  citation. 

f Tire  new  Quern  wu  BUuu-lre  of  Navarre,  siater  of  Charles  it 
Alawmt.  Malleo  Villoni  states  that,  notwithstanding  she  was 
betrothed  to  Jean  Duke  of  Normandy,  Philippe,  who  became 
enamoured,  married  her  in  his  Son's  absence.  Lib.  i.  c-  31.  And 
bo  afterwards  adds,  Ei  de(to  Re  Fi/ippo  di  Franeia  horned*,  per 
trappo  r oghetto,  tut  to  per  mogiia  ia  nJ»le  e topro  Mi*  donna, 
Jiflooio  dei  Re  < it  jYevarre,  irvoto/a  oi /gluoio,  (came  hobbiomo  nar- 
rate) tanio  diMirdmamenle  mto  1 i diteifo  dei/a  mu  bcUttto,  che  cad  i* 
amt  a Jo,  r Jo  natoro  ittfie iddo  won  pole  mfcaere.  Lib.  i.  c.  74. 
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History.  whai  doubtful  conspiracy,  soon  after  accession  to  his 
hereditary  Throne,  had  already  obtained  for  him  the 
Froni  odious  title  by  which  he  is  remembered  in  History  ; but 
A*  D*  his  alliance  was  important  to  Philippe,  both  on  account 
l314*  of  the  largeness  of  hb  possessions,  and  his  proximity  to 
*°  the  French  Crown  ;•  and  in  order  to  secure  the  friend- 
1392  ahip  of  one  who  might  prove  a dangerous  enemy,  the 
1 * King  bestowed  upon  him  the  band  of  his  eldest  daughter 

Margaret.t  Far.  however,  from  cementing  union,  this 
marriage  was  the  occasion  of  perpetually  renewed  dis- 
putes. The  portion  of  the  Bride  was  ill  paid ; some 
indemnities  which  had  been  promised  to  Charles  on  his 
abandonment  of  dormant  claims  were  evaded  ; and  his 
fury  burst  all  restraint  when  the  dignity  of  Count  of 
Angouldme,  together  with  certain  Towns  aud  Castles  to 
which  he  considered,  perhaps  not  unjustly,  that  he  had 
a prior  title,  were  bestowed  by  Royal  bounty  upon  the 
Favourite.  Burning  with  rage  and  disappointment, 
nateTtb*  Navarre  assassinated  De  la  Cerda  in  his  bed,  avowed  the 
Constable  deed,  and  openly  defied  the  menaces  of  Jean,  who  took 
Dc  IiOkU.  arms  to  avenge  the  murder  of  his  Constable.  The  me- 
Jao.  8.  diation  of  the  female  members  of  the  Blood  Royal  pre* 
A vented  absolute  hostilities ; and  a Treaty  between  the 
1354.  Ki„g5  was  negotiated  at  Mantes,  which,  without  diminish- 
Feh,  22.  ing  the  rancour  cherished  by  Jean,  secured  a nominal 
pardon  to  his  Son-in-law. 

Navarre,  however,  well  aware  that  Jean  was  awaiting 
some  favourable  moment  for  his  punishment,  strength- 
ened himself  by  alliance  with  England,  from  which  the 


with  great  rigour,  and  continually  terrified  by  his  gaolers  Annals  of 
with  announcements  of  impending  death,  which  it  is  franca, 
indeed  probable  that  atone  time  Jean  designed  to  inflict. 
Meanwhile  his  brother,  Philippe  of  Navarre,  and  nn  fro® 
Uncle  of  the  late  Count  of  Harcourt,  concerted  measures  *' P: 
with  the  English,  and  lookup  arms  in  Normandy,  sup-  1 
ported  by  an  auxiliary  force  under  the  command  of  the  A D 
Duke  of  Lancaster.  The  anxiety  of  Jean,  however,  who  1392 
met  this  attempt  with  success,  was  speedily  diverted  to  jUQe 
a more  formidable  inroad  upon  the  Southern  Provinces; 
and  he  learned  with  alarm  that  the  Black  Prince,  march-  The  Black 
ing  from  Bourdeaux  with  two  thousand  men  at  nrmsnnd  Prince 
six  thousand  Archers,  had  spread  terror  from  the  Ga- 
ronne to  the  Loire. 


While  the  English  Prince  was  engaged  in  obstinately  invades 
pressing  the  capture  of  Romorantiu,  which  he  had  vowed  Podkn. 
not  to  quit  before  ita  surrender,  Jean,  who  had  asrembled 
an  army  of  much  superior  force,  gained  the  rear  of  his  ene- 
my, and  effectually  intercepted  a retreat  meditated  upon 
Poitiers.  In  the  French  Camp  were  mustered  six  and 
twenty  great  Feudatories  bearing  the  titles  of  Duke  oc 
Count ; more  than  one  hundred  and  tweuly  Bannerets,  to- 
gether with  four  youthful  Sons  of  the  King ; aud  this  bril- 
liant array  of  Leaders  was  followed  by  sixty  thousand  com- 
batants, nearly  half  of  whom  were  men  at  arms.  The 
Black  Prince,  on  the  other  hand,  could  not  now  bring 
into  the  field  quite  eight  thousand  men,  and  a fourth  of 
these  were  light-armed  and  irregular  troops.  He  was 
indeed  altogether  at  bay  : to  decline  battle,  if  his  eueiny 


King  of  France  detached  him  by  new  concessions.  On 
Invasion  of  the  expiration  of  the  Truce,  Edward,  misled  by  hope  of 
Artois  t»y  assistance  from  Navarre,  made  a predatory  incursion 
thrEjigluh.  jntQ  ^rt0,*s  amj  picaniy,  while  the  Black  Prince  similarly 
ravaged  Languedoc;  but  the  campaign  was  of  short 
duration,  and  although  abundantly  productive  of  misery 
to  the  wretched  districts  in  which  it  was  waged,  it  neither 
afforded  glory  to  the  invaders,  nor  affected  the  ultimate 
fortuue  of  the  War. 

The  grievous  pressure  upon  his  Treasury,  occasioned 
by  the  revival  of  the  contest  with  England,  which  it  was 
plain  would  be  vigorously  continued  in  the  succeeding 
year,  compelled  Jean  to  have  recourse  to  most  vexatious 
imposts.  The  Normans,  who  were  foremost  in  resisting 
these  demands,  found  support  from  Navarre,  and  his  most 
powerful  confederate,  Jean  Earl  of  Harcourt;  and  the 
King,  whose  former  resentment  had  only  slumbered,  was 
fiercely  irritated  by  this  new  opposition.  He  surprised 
the  chief  parties  while  banqueting  with  biB  Son,  the 
Dauphin  Charles.^  Rouen  ; and  after  a scene  of  violence 
th*Kmgor*ft  whlch  all  Princely  dignity  was  forgotten,  he  com- 
Navarrv.  mantled  Harcourt  and  three  other  Nobles  to  be  beheaded 
April  5.  in  his  own  presence  ;§  and  carried  away  Navarre  as  a 


should  press  it,  was  impossible  ; and  the  terms  proposed 
for  the  free  passage  of  his  army  were  derogatory  to 
honour.  Edward,  fully  impressed  with  the  danger  of 
his  position,  offered  to  abandon  all  his  conquests,  to 
release  his  prisoners,  and  to  bind  himself  not  to  serve 
against  France  for  seven  years  to  come.*  But  Jean,  Hia  h&i&rd- 
proudly  secure  of  his  prey,  rejected  these  advantageous  «itu*- 
conditions,  and  insisted  that  the  Prince  himself,  and  one 
hundred  of  his  chief  Knights,  should  surrender  as  pri*  01  e 
souers.  It  was  in  vaiu  that  two  Papal  Legates  (one  of 
them  bearing  a name,  even  now  yet  more  celebrated  in 
diplomacy,  after  the  lapse  of  five  Centuries,  than  it  was 
at  the  time  of  which  we  are  treating,  the  Cardinal  Talley- 
rand dc  Perigordf)  urged  on  one  party  the  certainty  of 
destruction,  on  the  other  the  greut  benefit  of  a bloodless 
triumph.  These  were  firm  in  their  resolution  to  hazard 
all  rather  than  to  concede  any  portion,  however  small, 
of  a prize  which  they  fancied  already  within  their  grasp ; 
those  perceived  that  every  chauce  of  freedom,  perhaps 
even  of  life,  was  desperate,  unless  it  were  established  by 
the  sword. 

The  French  passed  the  night  before  the  Battle  at  their  s«pi  19.J 


a.  d.  prisoner  to  the  Louvre.  The  captive  King  was  treated 
1356.  _ 

* Charles  It  Mauvait  was  Son  of  Jeanne,  only  daughter  of  Lottie 
//m/in,  through  whom,  if  the  Salk  Law  were  disallowed,  his  pre- 
tensions to  the  Crown  of  France  were  indisputable.  He  had  claims 
on  ChimjiagiM  and  Brie,  and  he  inlteriled  large  possessions  in 
Normandy  horn  the  Count  of  Kvreux  his  Father. 

\ The  Briile,  st  her  marriage  in  1353,  was  scarcely  eight  years 
of  age. 

{ in  1349.  Humbert  II.  Daaphin  of  Vienne,  sold  his  States  to 
Philippe  VI.  snd  retired  into  Monastic  seclusion.  From  that 
time  the  eldest  Sons  of  tb*  Kings  of  France  have  borne  the  title  of 
Dauphin. 

$ Froissart,  vol.  i cap  156.  The  King  rode  after  dinner  to  a spot 
behind  the  Castle,  very  inappropriately  called  the  “ Field  of  Pardon," 
and  the  noble  prisoners  having  Uto  brought  thither  to  two  carts, 
were  immediately  beheaded. 


* Froissart,  vol  i.  cap.  161. 

f Thomas  Walaingham  has  placed  in  the  mouth  of  Cardinal 
Talleyrand  a somewhat  irreverent  parody  of  a Scriptural  Prophecy. 
Cum  Pa  fa  arctuu  tajunxiUrt  prerteni  Pm  it  neyeturm,  rttponduse 
f enter  eidem  Petnqaneentu,  “ Peru,”  inqmenx,  “ Paler  beatmime,  nut 
Pacem  tuadekmut,  out  titicet  et  petrm  ciamabunt.''  7 'an/a  fait  tU\ 
firtuon  quid  Dotmnut  Pr incept  cum  lanli  pauntale  non  avdrrtt 
eonjrrdi  contra  tut  hotin  quat  vrneraml  contra  rum , //oc  aulem  a 
lemrtipto  non  dint,  ted  cum  trot  Pontifrr  Mut  trmporu  propkftavil 
dr  et t*ntu  Mti  futuri.  Qma  cum  tcipittarh  mo  it  n cm;  net  tagiltat  ex- 
pnuimrnt,  nt  kotlrt  levawenmt  de  a pro  pel  rot  o tapidet,  et  retain  *t 
accedenlrt  prnj eternal  in  GaUicat,  prreutientet  pafea t,  cuttidrt  atque 
c/ypeoi  rerun  dnm,  ut  mu  pnvrwnt  ex  peiranimirtikut  in  tamp* 
Cimtitm  rrbonrrl ; et  tie  quodammoda  imptnaetl  propkrtm  Cardma/it 
quS  tpatpondil,  dietnt,  mm  Paeem  iuthtbtmut  aut  la  pale,  c/amabunt. 
1 72.  It  may  be  thought  that  the  Pope  rather  than  the  Cardinal 
was  entitled  to  be  named  Pont  if  ex  illiut  trmporu. 

| Froissart  gives  Sept.  22  as  the  date  of  the  Battle  of  Poitiers^ 
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History.  ease  and  abundantly  supplied  ; the  English  were  dis- 
•— v— — ' ' treked  fur  provisions,  and  unable  to  forage  with  safety. 
From  When  the  Legate,  at  sunrise,  finally  announced  to  the 
A d.  Black  Prince  that  his  efforts  for  mediation  had  failed, 
1314.  Edward  replied,  “God  help  the  right !"  and  then  ad- 
*°  dressing  a few  spirit-stirring  words  to  his  comrades, 
A-  cal  ml  v awaited  the  onset.  His  position  was  chosen 
1392.  on  fWld  of  Maupertuis,  near  Beaumont,  about  two 
tVlfmdhh  leagues  North  from  I\*  tiers.*  It  was  naturally  strong 
^ amid  vineyards  and  bushes,  two  days  had  been  employed 
in  throwing  up  hasty  works,  and  it  could  be  approached 
only  by  a narrow  lane,  not  admitting  more  than  four 
horsemen  abreast.  Having  lined  the  hedges  on  either 
side  of  this  road  with  Archers,  Edward  drew  up  his  main 
body  at  its  extremity  in  a ktane,  or  double  square,  with 
Archers  in  front.  Himself  and  his  principal  Knighta 
were  on  foot,  but  their  horses  were  placed  hard  by  in  case  of 
necessity.  On  a rising  ground  to  the  right  of  the  main 
battle,  were  posted  three  hundred  men  at  arms  and  an 
equal  number  of  mounted  Archers,  so  disposed  as  to 
be  concealed  from  the  enemy,  and  to  be  prepared  for  a 
movement  in  flank. 

The  Batile.  Three  hundred  picked  men  at  arms,  the  flower  of  the 
French  cavalry,  led  the  van.  with  orders  to  break  through 
the  English  Archers  posted  in  front  Tliey  were  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  lane  unmolested,  and  not  until  they 
were  fully  entangled  within  it,  did  the  cross  volleys  from 
each  boundary  hedge  annouuce  the  presence  of  an  enemy. 
The  wounded  hornes  becoming  ungovernable,  cither 
threw  their  riders  who,  encumbered  hy  heavy  armour, 
were  speedily  despatched  by  the  light  troops  ol  the  Eng- 
lish, or  rushing  back  upon  the  secoud  division  which 
was  advancing  under  the  command  of  the  Dauphin, 
threw  it  into  inextricable  confusion.  At  this  moment 
the  English  cavalry  stationed  on  the  hill  increased  the 
panic  hy  a seasonable  charge  in  flank  ; and  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  his  men  ot  arms,  leaping  upon  their  horses, 
followed  up  the  first  advantage,  and  endeavoured  to 
penetrate  to  the  King's  own  station.  “Then  was  there 
a sore  battle  and  a perilous,  and  many  a man  was  over- 
thrown, and  he  that  was  once  down,  could  not  be  relieved 
without  great  succour  and  aid.*'  A large  Body  of  the 
French  second  division,  to  whom  the  especial  custody  of 
the  Princes  Louis  and  Jean  had  been  intrusted,  be- 
came embarrassed  by  the  presence  of  the  Royal  strip, 
ling*,  who,  devoid  of  courage,  and  forgetful  of  the  duty 
of  their  high  birth,  thought  only  of  safety.  As  the  Eng- 
lish approuchrd,  they  took  to  flight,  and  with  them  fled 
more  than  eight  hundred  spears,  which  struck  no  stroke 
Bravery  that  day.  The  King  himself  fought  bravely  on  foot, 
and  accompanied  by  his  youngest  son  Philippe,  at  that  time 

scarcely  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  had  they  been  sup- 
ported but  by  a fourth  part  of  their  host  with  valour 
equal  to  their  own,  the  day  might  have  terminated  in 
their  favour.  As  the  press  drew  nearer,  Jean  defended 
himself  with  a battle-axe,  and  did  marvels  iu  arms,  ilss 
danger  was  indeed  great,  for  every  foe  was  eager  to 
capture  so  illustrious  a prisoner ; and  each  moment  of 
conduit  diminished  the  little  troop  of  faithful  Nobles 

but  Mr.  in  a not*  bajt  proved  by  superior  authority  that  it 

waa  fought  upon  tha  tilth  of  that  month. 

* Sivmoudj,  I L»t.  dea  Fnuicau,  %.  4b  1.  Walckeiuer  stales  that 
the  field  of  batlla  i»  kupiusaii  Uj  be  between  the  village  of  iirtmviAt 
ami  the  Abbey  of  Nooj.le.  to  tlie  South -Kast  of  Puttiers,  but  that 
there  is  net  even  a trochiiun  of  any  place  named  Maupertni:*.  He 
conjectures  that  suute  cuvw  in  like  uetghbuuthuod  may  have  been  so 
called  ; for,  in  old  French  wMM-jMV'fw <s  would  U»  ‘.ynuuyimrtja  with 
•kuaenu  fro*.  Ilea ui.lt,  Air,  CAruit.  tom.  i.  p.  3 j'J. 


which  interposed  between  their  Sovereign  and  the  con-  Annul*  of 
querors.  “ Where  is  my  cousin  the  Prince  of  Wales  7'  Franc.-, 
inquired  the  King  of  a Knight  who  called  upon  him  to 
yield,  after  both  himself  and  his  son  h«d  received  wounds  ;•  *'*B* 

and  when  informed  that  Edward  was  in  another  part  of 
the  field,  but  that  he  should  be  led  to  him  forthwith,  ‘ ' 

afler  satisfying  himself  as  to  the  quality  of  his  enemy,  he  A - 
presented  his  right  gauntlet  in  token  of  surrender,  bir 
Denis  Morbeck  of  Artois  was  the  fortunate  captor.  He  capture  of 
had  been  outlawed  many  years  before  in  consequence  King  Jean, 
of  a youthful  brawl,  in  which  he  had  killed  his  oppo- 
nent, and  since  that  time  he  had  continued  engaged  in 
the  English  service. 

The  Buttle,  which  commenced  at  down,  was  closed  by  Greatnnm 
noon  ; the  French  were  pursued  under  the  walls  of  Poi-  of  the 
tiers,  and  when  the  C itizens  equally  excluded  hoih  friend  BagUshvi©- 
and  foe,  we  are  told  there  was  horrible  murder  before 
their  gates.  By  nightfall,  the  prisoners  brought  into  the 
English  host,  together  with  the  King  of  France  and  his 
Son,  amounted  to  seventeen  Counts,  exclusive  of  Barons, 

Knights,  and  Squires  ;t  " *0  that  every  man  had  twice 
os  many  prisoners  us  they  were  in  number  in  all.”  Se- 
curity and  convenience  prompted  the  immediate  release 
of  many  of  these  captive?,  who  were  ransomed  inconti- 
nently on  the  field.  Nevertheless,  although  the  Eng- 
lish were  found  right  courteous  in  the  terms  which  they 
accepted,  there  was  not  a man  who  served  in  their  ranks 
who  dhl  not  enrich  himself  with  honour  and  goods, 
either  by  the  price  of  rwlemption,  or  by  the  winning  of 
gold,  silver  plate,  or  jewels.  As  for  rich  harness  it  was 
so  plentiful  as  to  be  wholly  disregarded.  Eight  thou- 
sand of  the  vanquished  were  left  upon  the  field,  among 
whom  were  tlw?  Duke  of  Bourbon,  the  Duke  of  Athens, 

Waller  de  Brrenne.  Constable  of  France,  and  filly  other 
distinguished  Nobles;  three  thousand  more  fell  in  the 
pursuit.  The  loss  of  the  English,  although  greatly  in- 
ferior, was  still  heavy,  and  testified  how  fiercely  the 
buttle  had  been  contested.  Thor  killed  amounted  to 
nine  hundred  men  at  arms  and  fifteen  hundred  Archers. 

In  relating  the  deeds  of  Crecy  and  of  Poitiers,  an  Msgnani- 
Engtishmun  may  be  forgiven  if  he  lingers  upon  his  nor-  m*,J’  of  tho 
rotive,  They  form  a distinguished  portion  of  our  great 
stock  of  National  Glory,  and  to  this  day  the  words 
themselves  are  not  pronounced  without  emotion  even  by 
those  least  acquainted  with  Historical  details.  Yet  it  is 
from  the  incidents  w hich  succeeded  his  brilliant  victory 
that  the  Warrior  whose  name  is  known  os  n household 
word  in  our  Annals,  has  derived  a brighter  and  a 
purer  fame,  than  any  warlike  conquest  cun  bestow. 

Other  Heroes  have  gathered  laurels  scarcely  less  profuse 
than  those  which  adorned  Edward's  brows,  none  has 
ever  worn  them  with  equal  gracefulness.  He  enter- 
tained his  prisoners  with  as  goodly  cheer  os  the  rudeness 
of  a military  banquet  after  a Battle  would  permit.  He 
served  the  King  of  Franco  ill  person  at  the  chief  table, 
protesting  that  he  was  *'  mol  sufficient  ” to  sit  at  the 
same  board.  He  encouraged  hi  in  with  assurances  of 


• U jr  rrful  detur  llrtnrr r»  an  vitoge.  Wale  ken  art's  .uUlitiom*  to 
Ilenuult,  i.  3j9.  In  the  Charter  1-y  which  the  Duchy  «>f  Burgundy 
was  granted  to  Philippe  in  1363,  Jean  mentiuus  the  wound 
vi  bif h his  woo  had  received  at  Poitiers  as  m»  reason  fur  granting 
him.  thia  rewind.  Qui  ipamle  rjcpvuitu  wmdi  peticmJ*,  »uAi«w*t 
impertrrrdut  el  iw^nidM  tlrhl  mi  one  prop*-  Punt r.r.  mJarrutua, 
i tptui,  H tirlrmtmi  m Aoalntm  potfialr.  Rymt-r,  ri.  421.  and  Ha* 
mute,  Hul.  •/■**  Duet  de  Ruur<j*g*r,  u 101.  where  Philipp*  is  sanl  to 
have  bv«n  u/r  dr  seize  an*. 

f Froissart,  vol.  i.  cap.  166.  These  numbers,  however  an  dif- 
ferently estimated  elsewhere. 
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History.  hU  Father’s  good-will  and  amity,  and  he  consoled  him 
(or  the  reverse  of  the  day,  by  according  to  hirn  iudividu- 
ally  “ the  high  renown  of  prowess and  declaring  in  a 
tone  of  tile  most  earnest  sincerity,  that  every  one  who 
had  witnessed  his  deeds,  must  “ accord  by  that  sentence 
to  give  him  the  prise  and  chaplet."  Well  might  the 
Frenchmen  who  were  present  " begin  to  murmur,  and 
to  say  among  themselves,  how  the  Prince  had  spoken 
nobly , and  that  by  all  estimation  he  should  prove  a 
noble  man,  if  God  fend  him  life,  and  to  persevere  in 
such  good  fortune.”* 

Contented  with  his  great  booty  and  his  illustrious 
prisoners,  Edward  forbore  from  any  attempt  upon  Poi- 
tiers, and  retired  unopposed,  although  by  slow  marches, 
upon  Rotirdeaux.  The  Dauphin  Charles,  who  hod  es- 
caped unhurt  from  the  field,  hastened  to  Paris,  assumed 
the  Royal  authority  as  Lieutenant  of  the  Kingdom  during 
his  Fathers  captivity,  and  convoked  a meeting  of  the 
States-General.  The  Deputies,  however,  for  from  grant- 
ing the  askance  which  he  needed  and  expected,  turbu- 
lently  demanded  the  punishment  of  his  Ministers  and 
the  release  of  the  King  of  Navarre;  and  Charles  seized 
the  first  pretext  which  offered  itself  for  the  dissolution  of 
JtMu  traos-  this  inauspicious  Assembly.  The  King,  meanwhile, 
England  *^er  *•*  months’  detention  at  Bourdeaux,  was  transferred 
April.  * *°  England,  on  the  conclusion  of  a Truce  for  two  years. 

a.  d.  The  most  scrupulous  respect  was  paid  to  his  dignity. 
1357.  1 He  was  received  in  London  rather  as  an  honoured  guest 
than  as  a prisoner,  and  made  his  entrance  on  a white 
charger  superbly  caparisoned,  while  the  Black  Prince 
rode  by  hia  side  on  an  ambling  nag.  The  Puloce  of  the 
Savoy, t and  afterwards  that  of  Windsor,  were  assigned 
for  like  residences  of  his  Court ; lie  was  admitted  to  full 
personal  liberty  on  his  parole;  was  visited  often  and 
courteously  by  Edward  and  Philippa;  and  appears  to 
have  passed  his  hours  in  hunting,  hawking,  and  bun- 
queting  t 

Dutrac*  France  in  the  mean  time  was  a prey  to  the  most  hideous 
France  Internal  convulsions.  § Some  of  her  Provinces  were 
overrun  by  lawless  brigands,  “ Free  Companies,”  or 
Companies.  **  Adventurers,’'  as  they  termed  themselves,  formed  of 
soldiers,  disbanded  from  each  of  the  late  contesting 
armies,  and  now  united  in  the  common  hope  of  plunder, 
and  supporting  themselves  altogether  upon  robbery. 
The  Dauphin,  reduced  to  the  utmost  need  from  wont  of 
money,  once  again  convoked  the  States ; but  the  first 
Release  ef  act  of  the  Deputies  was  to  throw  open  the  prison  of  the 
Navlne  ^ King  Navarre ; whom  they  afterwards  escorted  in 
Nor,  7.**  triumph  to  the  Capital,  and  there  insisted  upon  his  for- 
mal reconciliation  with  Charles. 

This  agreement,  however,  was  not  more  than  nominal, 
and  even  in  name  it  was  of  short  duration.  Navarre 
contemplated  the  possibility  of  usurping  the  Crown,  and 
when  he  again  armed  against  the  Dauphin,  he  found 

• Froissart,  vol.  i.  cap.  168. 

f So  calkd  from  having  been  the  residence  of  Peter  E*rl  of 
Savoy  ami  Richmond,  c«MB  of  Eleanor,  Contort  of  Henry  III,  by 
which  Prince  it  was  built  in  1*273.  Eleanor  afterwards  purchased 
and  presented  it  to  her  Son  the  Earl  of  Lancaster.  It  was  con- 
sidered as  the  * fairest  manor  in  England”  during  the  XIVtb 
Century. 

Frniwart,  vol.  i.  cap.  173. 

The  fullest  guidance  for  the  miserable  interns!  History  of 
France  after  the  Hattie  of  Poitiers,  and  for  the  History  of  Charles 
te  Maurnit,  i%  to  be  found  in  the  Mimaim  Hirinrift tes  <t  Critiques 
four  trrrir  a F /futoirr  Jet  Troubles  qui  fitevfrent  rn  Framer  rt  rxtr- 
tout  d Paris  aprrt  la  Ratal f/r  <lr  Poitiers.  A hrief  ohstriict  of  which 
Dissertations  u given  in  ths  ADm,  de  FAend.  ties  Imcript,  tom.  xvL 
p.  164. 


From 
A.  D. 

1314. 

to 

A.  D. 

1392. 


Ths  Dau- 
phin con- 
venes the 
States- 
General. 
Oct,  17. 


support  among  the  chief  Bourgeois  of  the  Capital  and  Annals  of 
the  Provost  of  the  Merchants  Etienne  Marcel.  The  tri-  r*UCtf* ^ 

colour  had  not  os  yet  been  adopted  as  an  insurrectionary  j.,; 
symbol;  but  Marcel  distributed  among  his  followers  A °u 
hoods,*  in  which  two  out  of  those  three  celebrated  hues  1314 
were  mingled  ; and  forcing  the  Palace  gates  at  the  head  t„ 
of  a fierce  rabble,  distinguished  by  red  and  blue,  he  in-  a,  d. 

suited  Charles  in  the  presence  of  his  highest  Nobles,  ]39?. 

and  massacred  at  his  feel  the  Marshals  of  Champagne  Sedition  of 
and  of  Picardy,  who  had  assisted  in  the  arrest  of  a criminal  the  Puri- 
dragged  from  a Church  in  which  he  had  sought  asylum  *Ian®* 
after  the  murder  of  an  officer  of  Government.  The  4*  D* 
robe*  of  the  Dauphin  were  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  _ 
these  faithful  servants;  but  tin* Civic  Magistrate  extended  ** 
his  protection  to  the  affrighted  Prince ; placed  his  own 
my-parfy  hoo<l  over  the  Royal  shoulders,  in  token  that 
he  recognised  the  National  colours ; conducted  him  in 
safely  to  the  lldtelde  Ville,  ami  tutored  him  to  harangue 
the  populace  from  one  of  its  windows,  while  a third 
Minister  w as  slaughtered  before  his  eyes  ; and  to  pur- 
chase its  cheer*  by  a declaration  that  the  Marshals 
whom  they  had  just  torn  in  pieces  were  eminent  traitors, 
who  had  richly  merited  their  fate.f 

No  sooner  was  Charles  extricated  from  the  hands  of 
the  Bourgeois  than  he  summoned  the  Gentry  to  his 
standard ; and  Marcel,  alarmed  for  his  safety,  endea- 
voured to  unite  himself  more  closely  with  Navarre.  But 
event*  had  occurred  tending  to  separate  that  Princefrom 
the  party  by  whose  agency  he  had  been  released.  The 
Peasants  throughout  the  Kingdom,  and  especially  in  the 
Isle  of  France,  had  been  grievous  sufferers  since  the 
defeat  at  Poitiers,  in  consequence  of  the  more  than 
ordinary  exactions  wrung  from  them  to  provide  (he  ran- 
soms of  their  Masters.  “ Jacques  bon  hot  time"  said  the 
captive  Fendal  Lords,  **  will  pay  for  all and  hence 
was  organized,  under  the  name  of  La  Jacquerie,  one  of  La  Jao- 
the  most  savage  and  fearful  insurrections  which  has  ever 
armed  the  lower  orders  in  any  State  against  their  supe- 
riors. It  can  little  surprise  us  to  find  that  a class  which 
hod  never  yet  been  admitted  to  share  the  lull  privileges  of 
manhood,  now  showed  itself  devoid  of  all  human  chari- 
ties; and  while  we  shudder  over  the  enormities  produced 
by  brutal  ignorance,  by  a rabid  thirst  for  indiscriminate 
vengeance,  and  by  desperation  resulting  from  conscious- 
ness that  no  place  was  left  for  pardon,  it  must  never 
be  forgotten  that  the  evil  passions  which  desolated 


• //  ehaperur  licit  un<  etpict  tFhoHHemsnnl  dt  lilt,  o-peu-pTct 
trmMtMc  our  mpuces  dt  ms  JfcflfMWft  Viilaret,  llui.  dr  Framer, 
tom.  v.  n.  I 17.  nute. 

-f-  14  Hi»  cl Ahcs  were  all  bloody  with  their  blood,  and  himself  in 
great  peril ; but  there  was  set  one  of  their  hats  on  hi*  head,  and  he 
wax  fain  there  lo  pardon  the  death  of  hia  three  Knights.”  Froissart, 
vol.  i rap.  179.  In  M.  tie  Siainundi's  vivid  narrative,  route  titrated 
from  this  and  other  anginal  authorities,  we  almost  picture  to  our- 
selves the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.,  when  a ruffian  band  placed  a 
Runnel  rouge  upon  his  bead  at  the  windows  of  the  Tuillcrif?  in 
1 792.  Atarer!  Fatntra  qu'il  me  rmtroii  aucun  danger  / cepemhnt  il 
tchanytn  dr  chape  ram  aver  /mi  pour  ha  fnsre  porter  let  cou/rurt 
national's ; H It  reisdtMJif  a r Uatrl-de- on  Charles  Je  FaJotS  ST 
mettont  a la  /entire  declare  am  peuple  assemble  tar  la  Place  dr  Grfte 
qmt  Its  deter  Mariekaox  ttairnt  dr  mauvuit  trait  ret  ft  fit’ll  appro it* 
vail  rt  qui  Ft  toil  /ail  4 tear  f yard.  RtfMmtd  A. icy,  Avoeat  gr  niml, 
fat  ea  mime  tempt  tu4  dams  la  batrhjue  d'um  pAt  utter  <m  1 1 s' tint  ri- 
fugii,  el  In  corps  dr  res  trots  permnaes  /ureal  rmlerrtt  sanetclenmld. 
Etienms  Marrti  ofril  ensutteau  Dauphin  au  mw%  de  ta  Fdle.mne 
pH  re  de  drop  range  el  ume  pi  ice  de  drop  bleu  pour  faire  4 touts  sa 
maim  a des  chaperons  mrpartu  aitx  coa/enrs  FftdiemnltS.  tom.  *.  p. 
521.  The  reader  may  eonwih  also  the  areounta  given  by  the  Con- 
tinuator  of  Nangia,  ap  Aehery,  Spinkyium,  tom.  iii.  p 116?  by 
Mattco  Villani,  lib.  via  c.  28 ; and  by  Paulus  ASmylius,  p.  289. 
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France,  had  been  stung'  to  madness  hy  the  pride  and 
the  tyranny,  the  profusion  or  the  avarice,  of  those  who 
ought  to  have  directed  themselves  to  their  correction  and 
guidance.  “Thus  began,”  ns  Froissart  simply  yet 
powerfully  expresses  himself,  “a  marvellous  tribulation  ; 
and  certain  people  of  the  common  villages  said  all  with 
one  voice,  Shame  have  he  that  doth  not  use  his  power  to 
destroy  all  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Realm."  Armed  with 
only  staves  and  knives,  and  at  first  in  small  numbers, 
they  commenced  their  work  of  revolution.  As  their 
hundreds  swelled  to  thousands,  lust,  murder,  and  rapine 
followed  in  their  steps.  M I dare  not  write  the  horrible 
deeds  that  they  did,”  continues  the  same  author;  “no 
human  creature  ought  to  think  on  such,  and  he  that  did 
most  mischief  was  most  praised  with  them  and  great- 
est master.**  The  few  details  which  he  proceeds  to 
otter  are  far  too  odious  for  transcription.  Every  Gen- 
tleman whom  the  peasants  overpowered  was  put  to 
death  ufier  unspeakable  torture;  more  than  one  hun- 
dred castles  were  sacked  and  burned  between  Paris  and 
Soissons ; and  the  Rebels,  choosing  from  their  ranks  a 
Leader  best  adapted  to  their  habits,  “ the  most  un- 
gracious of  all  other,”  paid  homage  at  his  feet,  and 
saluted  him  as  L - Hoy  Jucqutt  Bonhomme  * 

In  this  general  dislocation  of  social  order,  when  lofti- 
ness of  rank  and  nobility  of  birth  were  so  many  land- 
marks by  which  popular  fury  was  guided  in  its  course 
of  demolition,  it  was  little  likely  that  the  King  of  Na- 
varre, whom  no  other  motives  than  those  of  convenience 
and  policy  had  for  a time  connected  with  his  inferiors, 
should  escape  the  common  lot  of  his  caste  ; nor  was  it 
probable  that  he  should  be  more  inclined  than  others 
Combated  to  submit  to  outrage.  Accordingly,  when  some  Knights 
by  the  King  in  his  train  had  been  murdered  by  the  Jacquerie,  he 
ofNsTsrrre.  a signal  vengeance.  Holding  the  wretched  in- 
surgents to  be  unprotected  by  ordinary  usages,  he  gib- 
beted those  who  approached  him  to  negotiate ; and  falling 
* upon  their  comrades  who  continued  to  resist,  he  put 
three  thousand  to  the  sword  at  once,  and  hunted  down 
the  remaiuder,  exterminating  them  like  so  many  wild 
beasts. 


July  19. 


Assassina- 
tion of 
Marcrl. 
July  31. 


\«g.  3. 


Navarre 
renews  Ci- 
vU  War. 


This  co-operation  of  Navarre  with  his  brothers  in 
noble  blood  shook  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by 
the  Bourgeois  of  the  Capital , and  their  mutual  distrust 
produced  a new  reconciliation  between  Charles  If  Mau- 
v ai*  and  the  Dauphin.  Marcel,  however,  was  reluctant 
to  dissolve  hi*  alliance,  and  he  secretly  concerted  to  put 
Navarre  in  possession  of  the  Bastile,  and  to  declare 
him  afresh  Captain-General  of  the  Parisians.  On  the 
night  on  which  this  compact  was  to  be  fulfilled,  Marcel, 
while  endeavouring  to  secure  the  charge  of  the  Gate  of 
St.  Denis,  was  assassinated  by  a fellow  Citizen  who 
suspected  his  treachery  ;t  and  a popular  cry  having  been 
raised  against  the  Xavarrese  party,  the  Dauphin  profited 
hy  the  crisis,  aud  having  obtained  repossession  of  his 
Capital,  dragged  his  chief  adversaries  to  the  scaffold. 

The  King  of  Navarre,  irritated  by  this  disappoint- 
ment at  the  moment  at  which  he  had  believed  himself 
most  secure  of  ascendency,  immediately  renewed  War; 
and  France  again  became  a prey  to  the  most  frightful 
Civil  contention.  Upon  these  piteous  details  we  need 
not  stop.  The  Dauphin  exhibited  little  activity ; but 
when,  at  length,  his  army  invested  Mcluu,  at  that  lime 
the  residence  of  three  Queens,  Blanche  of  Navarre, 


* Froiinrt,  rot.  L cap.  182. 

-f  Idem,  voL  i.  cap.  187. 


widow  of  Philippe  VL,  and  sister  of  Charles  It  Mauvait ; Aatul*  of 
her  aunt  Jeanne,  widow  of  Charles  IV. ; and  another  Franc*. 
Jeanne,  her  sister-in-law,  the  consort  of  Charles  him-  v-^v— w* 
self ; the  terror  of  these  Princesses  effected  a negotia-  From 
tion  which  the  prayers  of  the  whole  Kingdom  hud  in  *•  °* 

vain  implored  during  more  than  twelve  months  of  1314. 
aggravated  suffering.  A Treaty  was  concluded  at  Pon-  to 
toise,  leaving  each  Party  much  in  the  same  condition  * ‘ ® * 

which  it  occupied  before  the  commencement  of  the 

w*r  • Trealy  of 

nar-  , Poiitaisc. 

Meantime  Jean,  wearied  by  hi*  captivity,  had  first  Aug.  21. 
prolonged  the  Truce  with  England,  and  had  afterwards  a.  d. 
sent  over  to  Paris  fur  the  ratification  of  his  son,  a Treaty  1339. 
of  Peace,  which  excited  universal  astonishment  and  in-  The  Treaty 
dignation.  As  the  price  of  his  freedom,  he  consented  to  ptt'powdby 
an  ignominious  partition  of  his  dominions  ; and  besides  v*“, 
the  payment  of  four  million  Crowns  of  Gold  as  a ran-  * 
som,  he  ceded  to  Edward,  not  in  vassalage,  but  in  inde- 
pendent Sovereignty,  some  of  the  fairest  Provinces  of 
France.t  The  Regent,  as  Charles  had  already  been 
named,  convoked  another  meeting  of  the  States-Geucrul,  rejected  by 
in  which  the  Deputies  unanimously  rejected  the  pro-  *"•  Statee- 
posed  terms,  protesting  that  they  would  endure  a thou- 
sand -fold  more  evil  than  they  had  already  suffered,  and  **  * 
permit  their  King  to  die  in  prison,  rather  than  dishonour 
themselves  by  so  **  minishiug  the  realm/'J  Jean  at- 
tributed this  refusal  to  the  influence  of  the  King  of 
Navarre,  who,  he  said,  was  crafty  enough  to  delude 
sixty  such  ns  the  Dauphin.  Ou  the  other  hand,  the 
King  of  England,  suspecting  that  his  prisoner  had  acted 
with  duplicity,  and  had  secretly  procured  the  disavowal 
of  the  Peace,  imposed  more  restraiul  upon  his  person, 
and  transferred  him  first  to  Hertford,  afierwards  to 
Somertou,  and  eventually  to  the  Tower  of*  London. 
Preparations  were  made  at  the  same  lime  for  a speedy 
and  vigorous  renewal  of  War;  and  Edward  confidently 
boasted  that  ere  winter  should  be  past,  he  would  euler 
France  puissantly,  and  abide  there  till  he  had  made  Peace 
at  his  pleasure.  And  then  he  made  the  greatest  appared 
that  ever  he  made.§ 

The  Regent  was  languid  in  opposition  ; and  satisfied  The  Eng. 
while  he  could  retaiu  possession  of  his  Capital,  he  per-  hdi  again 
milted  one  division  of  the  invaders,  accompanied  by  a 
formidable  band  of  **  Free  Companions,"  to  overrun  October. 
Picardy ; and  afterwards  remained  motionless  while 
Edward  himself,  desirous  to  provoke  a Battle,  wasted 
Champagne  and  Burgundy.  The  King  of  Navarre  a.  d. 

also,  who  was  again  in  arms,  made  “ sore  war1*  in  the  1360 


• Froissart,  vot.  i.  cap.  197. 

f Norfn*n<iy,  Guitumf,  Sainiongc,  Aunts,  Tar  be,  Agenois, 
Quercy,  Bigorre,  Ftrrigurd,  Limousin,  Toursine,  Poitou,  Anjou, 
Maine,  and  Bretagne,  together  with  the  separate  town*  of  Bou- 
logne, Guinea,  Ponthieu,  Afen  trend  aur  Mer,  and  Calais.  Thi-s. 
walsingham,  p.  173,  176.  t.JuiJcm,  YpoJeiyma  Xtwttrim,  p.  523. 

I Froissart,  vot  i.  cap.  202. 

$ /Jem,  ibid.  In  cap.  210  we  are  presented  with  some  details 
of  this  magnificent  expedition.  “ The  King  of  England  and  the 
great  men  of  hi*  host  had  ever  with  them  m their  carriages,  tenia, 
pasUiooS,  mills,  m ens,  und  forges,  to  seelh  and  to  lake,  and  to 
forge  shoes  fur  luirses,  and  fur  other  things  necessary } they  had 
with  them  6060  carts,  every  cart  with  at  least  4 goud  horses 
brought  out  of  England  ; aho  they  had  in  their  carts  certain  h-.-ats 
mode  of  leather,  subtly  wrought,  and  suflkieutly  everyone  of  them  to 
receive  three  men,  to  row  in  water  ou  rivers  and  to  fish  in  them  at 
their  pleasure  j the  which  did  the  great  Lards  much  pleasure  in  the 
Lent  season  ; also  the  King  had  a 30  Falconers  a horseback  with 
Ha*k«,  and  a 60  coupls  of  hound*,  and  as  many  greyhounds  ; so 
that  near  every  day  either  he  hunted  or  hawked  ut  the  river  as  it 
pleased  him  : aud  direr*  other  of  the  great  Lords  hod  hounds  aud 
hawks  as  well  as  the  King.'* 
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Marches  of  Normandy.  Even  when  the  English  were 
encamped  at  Bourg  la  Heine,  within  two  leagues  of  Paris, 
Charles  declined  their  formal  challenge  ; ami  Edward, 
finding  Paris  too  well  garrisoned  to  permit  the  hope  of 
successful  assault,  had  already  designed  to  occupy  Bre- 
tagne during  the  Summer  months,  and  to  return  in 
Autumn  to  the  investment  of  the  Capital,  when  the  sage 
counsel  of"  discreat  persons  ’*  on  either  side  produced  an 
unexpected  Peace.  Lillie  persuasion  could  be  necessary 
to  induce  the  Dauphin  to  listen  to  accommodation,  for 
44  his  realm  was  in  poor  c&tulc  and  likely  to  be  in  still 
greater  jeopardy.**  The  difficulty  was  chiefly  with 
Edward,  who  “ was  hard-hearted  to  agree  thereunto, 
for  Ins  intention  was  to  be  King  of  Frauce,  and  to  die 
in  that  estate.’*  But  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  wisely  re- 
presented that  there  was  now  an  opportunity  of  termi- 
nating a War  with  honour  and  profit,  which  might 
otherwise  endure  duriug  the  remainder  of  his  life;  and 
that  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  Field,  he  might  on  some 
occasion  lose  more  in  one  day  than  he  had  won  in 
twenty  years.  Convinced  by  these  and  similar  argu- 
ments,* Edward  relaxed  his  extreme  pretensions,  and 
Conferences  were  accordingly  opened  at  Bretigny,  near 
Chartres.  By  the  Terms,  which  were  signed  there  after 
a week’s  discussion,  Edward  formally  renounced  his 
claim  upon  the  Crown  of  France,  and  in  lieu  thereof  ac- 
cepted Aquitaine,  which,  with  considerable  annexations, t 
was  to  be  erected  into  an  independent  Kingdom.  A 
small  territory  surrounding  Calais  was  similarly  ceded  to 
him  and  a fresh  adjustment  was  made  for  the  ransom 
of  Jean.  The  whole  sum,  fixed  at  three  million  crowns 
of  gold,§  was  to  be  paid  by  instalments;  six  hundred 


• Notwithstanding;  the  representation  which  we  haw  given  in 
the  text  from  Froissart,  the  Chronicler  in  the  same  place  attributes 
Kd  card's  derision  to  the  intervention  of  a terrific  storm,  through 
which  he  was  “ converted  by  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  was 
chief  worker  in  that  cause ; for,  on  a (lay,  as  the  King  was  before 
Chartres,  there  fell  a case  that  greatly  hnmiled  the  King's  courage: 
for  while  these  Ambassadors  were  treating  for  this  Peace,  aud  had 
none  agreeable  answer,  there  full  suddenly  such  a tempest  of  thun- 
der. lightning,  rain,  and  hail,  in  the  King’s  host  that  it  seemed 
that  the  world  should  have  ended.  There  fell  from  heaven  such 
great  stones,  that  it  slew  men  and  horses,  to  that  the  most  hardiest 
were  abashed.  Then  the  King  of  Knuhind  beheld  the  Church  of 
our  Lady  of  Chartrw,  and  avowed  devoutly  to  our  Lady  to  agree 
to  the  Peace,”  vol.  i.  cap.  212.  Knyghtou  also  speaks  of  the  great 
damage  which  this  tempest  brought  upon  the  English,  insomuch 
that  they  projected  an  immediate  return  home,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  mediation  of  the  Pope.  Nam  in  rontm  reditu  a Civil  air  /tin- 
tienai  verves  f<arlex  tie  Or l ion  i in  Bevoxmd  ntbilo  tuperveml  AarribUta 
iempeiUxt  lonitrui,fulgurii,  t leinde  grandma, rl occidit  gemtes  absque 
iwarra  el  plusquam  vi  tniUia  (quorum,  ha  quod  canagium  exerd- 
tui  defeat  fere  in  lolo,  el  oportud  n rerun na  redire  verms  Angham 
ted  Deux  Irantlulil  mitenam  nrmaitalis  in  konorem  R>yi<r  Mojes- 
tatis,  naxn  Papa  min!  nuncios  svdrmpnex  cent  iderit  ad  Regent  An- 
g/ite  ad  tmeiandum  de  pace  el  nncordiA.  p.  262-1.  Thomas  Wal- 
aingham,  who  says  that  msny  thousand  men  and  horses  were  killed 
in  the  storm,  expressly  contradicts  Knyghtou *«  assertion  of  the  effect 
which  it  produced  on  Kdword's  intention.  Qua  Ian  turn  [legem  nec 
suos  terruerunt  quin  pncederpnl  atm  incepfu.  p.  175.  Voltaire's 
characteristic  sarcasm  must  nut  be  forgotten  ; no  other  writer  has 
more  frequently  resorted  to  rainote  causes  for  great  events,  when 
they  appear  to  suit  his  purpose,  but  in  the  present  instance  1m 
remarks  ; Raremml  la  pluie  <i  dec idl  de  la  volonle  det  vamqueurs  cl 
du  detlvt  det  Elala.  Sar  tea  Maura,  ti.  132. 

4 Poitou,  Saiotonge,  Aitnis,  Agenois,  Perigord,  Limousin, 
Quercy,  Bigorre,  the  Valley  of  Gaure,  Angoumois,  and  Rovergne. 

I It  embraced  the  Counties  of  Ponthieu  and  Quines,  and  the 
Viscounty  of  Montana).  The  Conditions  of  the  Peace  of  Bretigny 
may  be  found  at  length  in  Thomas  W&Uinghnm,  p.  175 — 177; 
in  Rymer,  vi.  178 — 229,  and  in  the  English  Translation  of  Rapin, 
isi.  484.  Ac. 

$ By  the  XIVth  Article  of  the  Treaty,  it  was  stipulated  that  two 
of  these  crowns  of  gold  were  to  be  of  the  value  of  one  English  Noble. 
A Noble  was  at  that  time  worth  fifteen  shillings. 
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thousand  within  four  months,  and  before  the  King  should  Annals  of 
be  allowed  to  quit  Calais;  the  remainder  in  annual  por-  Franee. 
tions  of  four  hundred  thousand  crowns  each,  for  the  next  v— ' 
six  years.  Ttjm 

The  sum  requisite  for  the  first  payment,  upon  which  ji.Pj 
the  King’s  liberty  depended,  w as  obtained  by  a sacrifice 
ill  accordant  with  national  pride.  The  Family  of  Vis-  A D 
conli,  by  it*  talent*  and  its  crimes,  had  obtained  great  1392* 
power  among  the  Lombard  Princes;  and  Giovanni  w ’ , 
Galeazzo  considered  six  hundred  thousand  florins  well 
bestowed  in  purchasing  the  hand  of  a daughter  of  Valois 
France,  and  the  Fief  of  Verlus  in  Champagne  as  her  with  Gio- 
portion.  Isabelle  of  Valois,  when  she  made  her  Bridal 
entry  into  Savoy,  had  not  yet  completed  her  eleventh 
year;  but  the  gold  of  the  Lord  of  Milan  silenced  any  A 
objections  which  might  arise  either  on  account  of  this  1350. 
precocity,  or  of  the  first  mesalliance  by  which  the  Royal  SeyL 
Blood  of  France  had  been  degraded. 

Jean  having  discharged  this  instalment  of  his  ransom,  Intvrnal 
and  delivered  hostages  for  the  payment  of  the  remain-  misery  «f 
der,*  returned  to  a Kingdom  harrassed  by  innumerable  *rance> 
calamities.  Foreign  War  and  Civil  disunion  had  ex- 
hausted the  finances  and  destroyed  both  the  agriculture 
and  manufactures  upon  which  their  reparation  mainly 
depended  ; and  Peace  itself  was  not  restored  without  a 
curse  which  almost  counterbalanced  the  blessing.  The 
troops  discharged  from  both  the  French  and  English 
service,  a motley  refuse  of  desperate  spirits,  whose  hand 
was  against  every  man,  4* Germans,  Brabanters,  Fle- 
mings, Hainnulters,  and  Gascons,  great  pillens  and  robbers 
who  wild  they  must  needs  live,"  swelled  the  numerous 
bands  of  " adventurers,’'  whose  trade  was  rapine ; and 
we  read,  among  others,  of  La  Grande  Compagnie,  La 
lflanche  Compagnie,  the  Tards -venue,  the  Mala tuliitt, 
and  the  RouUtr$,t  whose  very  names  excited  not  less 
terror  during  their  existence  than  that  of  the  Buccaneers 
spread  over  the  New  World  at  a later  period.  Innocent 
VI.  preached  an  ineffectual  Crusade  against  these  Bri- 
gands, when  he  trembled  at  their  approach  to  Avignon  ; 
but  it  was  only  by  their  engagement  in  the  Lombard 
Wars,  which  transferred  many  of  them  to  Italy,  that 
France,  which  they  affected  to  call  leur  chambrc,X  ob- 
tained even  partial  relief  from  their  absence.  Pestilence, 
resulting  from  the  scarcity  of  food  necessarily  produced 
by  the  interruption  of  tillage,  was  added  to  fhe  other 
scourges  by  which  thi*  miserable  Kingdom  was  torn; 
and  during  a period  of  three  years,  mortality  the  most 
frightful  evinced  the  progress  of  a malady  for  which  Art 
had  not  discovered  either  a remedy  or  a name,  as  it  crossed 
and  recrossed  every  Province  in  France. 

The  death  of  Philippe  de  Rouvre,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  d. 
and  of  his  Sister  Jeanne,  neither  of  whom  left  issue, § 136L 


• The  hostages  required  were  twenty-fir*  Baron*,  sixteen  of  the 
prisoners  taken  at  Poitirrs,  and  forty-two  of  the  wealthiest  Bour- 
geois Rymer,  vi.  175.  196.  Among  them  were  four  Princes 
of  the  Blood,  known  as  “the  Lords  of  the  Fleun  de  Ly*:’’  the 
Dukes  of  Anjou  and  of  Bern,  sons  of  the  King  ; the  Duke  of  Orleans 
his  Brother ; and  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  his  Cousin.  Thomas  Wal* 
singluun  gives  the  principal  names,  p.  175,  and  they  are  mentioned 
in  the  XVth  Article  of  the  Treaty. 

4 Thomas  Walsingham  calls  them  gena  tinecapile,  Uit  they  were 
rather  BelJua  mull 0 rum  capdum  : and  he  adds,  emnlque  non  Ionium 
*172*  *****  ^ mti9Ke  **  * Pfur,but  "Mivnibua  con  gr  eg  ah. 

J Atturlmenl  parce  qu'Us  le  regardoienj  com  me  lew  demeure  ordi- 
naire. Villsrct,  v.  p.  341. 

$ Philippe,  who  was  not  fifteen  years  of  age,  had  been  a bride- 
grootndurmga  thin!  of  that  time.  Hw  Consort  was  Margaret,  daugh- 
ter and  heims  of  Louis  Karl  of  Flanders.  It  is  needless  to  add 
Hurt  the  marriage  had  neve*  been  consummated. 
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re-united  that  great  Fief  to  the  Crown ; although,  as  in 
most  oilier  similar  ca*es,  not  without  a dis|Miti*ri  succes- 
sion. But  Jean,  disregarding  the  strong  and  perhaps 
more  just  pretensions  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  took  pos- 
session of  the  Duchy,  and  afterwards  granted  it  ns  an 
apanage  to  his  fourth  Son  Philippe  Le  Hardi.  In  his 
progress  from  Burgundy,  he  visited  the  Papal  Court  at 
Avignon  ; and  there,  moved  by  the  zeal  of  the  King  of 
Cyprus  who  was  endeavouring  to  revive  the  extinct 
spirit  of  the  Crusades,  on  Good  Friday,  after  Urban  V. 
himself  had  preached,  lie  took  the  Cross  with  great  de- 
votion. aud  "sweetly  required  of  tile  Pope  to  accord  and 
to  confirm  his  voyage.”  The  project  was  not  altogether 
so  senseless  aud  so  chimerical  os  it  has  been  sometimes 
represented.  The  success  in  Palestine,  indeed,  might  not 
have  been  greater  than  that  which  had  attended  former 
similar  expeditions  ; hut  in  addition  to  the  fulfilment  of 
a vow  registered  by  his  Father,  and  the  salvation  which 
he  believed  would  accrue  to  his  followers,  Jean  admitted 
that  he  was  influenced  by  a motive  of  sounder  Policy ; 
namely,  u to  draw  out  of  his  realm  all  mau tier  of  men  of 
War,  called  Companions,  who  pilled  aud  robbed  his 
Country  without  any  title.’’* 

A nice  scruple  of  honour  interrupted  these  prepara- 
tions. The  Duke  of  Anjou  was  one  of  the  Princes  of 
the  Blood  who  had  been  delivered  as  hostages  for  the 
payment  of  Jean’s  ransom ; and  in  violation  of  the 
generous  treatment  by  which  he  was  allowed  to  reside 
in  France,  oil  condition  that  he  should  present  himself 
on  every  fourth  day  before  the  authorities  of  Calais,  he 
broke  his  parole,  and  betook  himself  to  the  Capital. 
Jean's  chivalrous  spirit  revolted  at  this  breach  of  laith, 
aud  he  resolved  to  make  it  good  by  presenting  himself 
personally  in  England.  Against  the  remonstrances  of 
Lis  Council,  urged,  as  it  appears,  with  no  slight  vehe- 
mence and  importunity,  he  maintained  himself  with  un- 
broken firmness,  returning  but  one  answer,  which  is 
honourable  alike  to  Edward  and  to  himself,  “ Sirs,  I 
have  found  in  the  King  of  England,  my  Brother,  in  the 
Queen  and  their  children,  so  much  truth  and  honour, 
that  I cannot  praise  them  too  much  ; wherefore  I douht 
nothing  of  them  but  that  they  will  be  to  me  right  cour- 
teous and  true  friends  in  all  cases.  Also  I will  excuse 
my  son,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  of  his  returning  into 
Frauce/'t 

Oil  his  disembarkation  at  Dover  with  a brilliant  train, 
Jean  was  received  with  distinguished  honour.  He  pekl 
his  devotions  and  offered  a rich  jewel  at  the  Shrine  of 
ii  Becket  in  Canterbury,  and  proceeded  by  slow  journeys 
to  Edward's  Court  at  Eltham,  where  on  Ids  arrival  was 
‘‘great  dancing  and  carolling.”  The  Savoy  in  London 
was  again  ordained  for  his  lodging,  and  there  divers 
tunes  were  celebrated  great  feast*,  suppers  and  other 
pstimes.  Also  “ whenever  it  pleased  the  French  King 
be  went  to  the  King's  Palace  ol  Westminster  secretly  by 
the  river  of  Thame's.”!  But  these  festivities  were  cut 
short  by  mortal  sickness.  The  King  of  Cyprus,  who 
had  been  gathering  a rich  harvest  or  promises  from 
almost  every  European  Court,  returned  to  Paris  in  the 
hope  or  finding  there  his  earliest  ally.  But  Jean  at  that 
moment  “ lay  sore  sick  at  his  lodging  at  the  Savoy  in 
London,  and  every  day  he  impaired  worse  and  worse, 
the  which  greatly  displeased  the  King  of  England  and 

* Froissart,  voL  i.  cap,  221". 

f 1 1 cm,  cap.  ilS. 

* Item,  cap.  219. 


the  Queen,  for  all  his  Physicians  said  he  was  in  great 
peril.”  At  length  he  expired,  much  to  the  regret  of  nil 
in  England,  **  who  were  right  sorry  and  heavy,  fur  the 
great  honour  and  love  that  the  King  hud  to  him  ever 
since  the  Peace  was  made  between  them.”* 

Jean  was  succeeded  by  his  son  L buries  V.,  upon  whom 
the  general  consent  of  his  times  bestowed  the  honourable 
title  of  Le  Sage,  a name  which  he  appears  to  have  de- 
rived in  the  first  instance  from  his  having  been  more 
skilled  in  Letters  than  was  customary  among  Princes, 
and  which  was  continued  to  him  on  account  of  the  cun- 
ning which  he  afterwards  exhibited  in  Politics.  The 
feebleness  of  his  health,  and  a constitutional  inactivity 
of  body,  confined  him  mnch  within  tlie  walls  of  his  Pa- 
lace ; and  his  expeditions,  instead  of  being  guided  by  his 
own  personal  directions,  were  iutrusted  to  his  Generals; 
nevertheless,  the  warlike  Edward  observed  of  him  that 
no  Monarch  of  his  time  hud  armed  himself  so  little,  or 
hud  troubled  hitn  so  much.t  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  a 
Breton  of  noble  family,  w hom  Nature  appears  to  have 
moulded  for  the  teats  of  war  which  he  passionately 
loved,!  was  instructed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  watch  die 
Navarnm,  against  whom  the  suspicions  of  the  new  King 
were  naturally  awakened  ; and  so  vigorously  did  he 
conduct  his  measures,  that  the  very  day  ol  Charles's  Sam 
was  distinguished  by  the  announcement  of  a complete 
victory. § Du  Guetclra  was  fur  less  fortunate  in  his  next 
enterprise,  which  decided  the  long  contested  dispuie  re- 
flecting the  Duchy  of  Bretagne.  The  Peace  subsist- 
ing between  England  and  France  was  not  considered  to 
be  infringed  by  the  hostile  array  of  troops  of  the  two 
Countries  under  the  banners  of  tile  opposite  pretenders; 
and  Edward  despatched  Sir  John  Chatulos,  one  of  his 
roost  gallant  followers,)!  1°  the  assistance  of  De  Moot* 

• Froissart.  vol.l  cap.  219.  Knyghtun  relates  an  incredible  story 
that  Jean,  during  tire  whole  cf  hi*  residence  in  I»ndon,  employed 
private  agents  to  met!  down  coin  to  be  transmitted  to  France  in 
ingots,  run!  lhat  he  had  also  secreted  lOufl  bows  in  woolsacks-  All 
which  treachery  he  eoafeseed  on  his  dearh.bed  to  Edward,  p.  2627. 

The  character  of  Jeon  stands  deservedly  high,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  many  attempts  which  have  been  rustle  to  deteriorate  hi* 
motives  in  returning  to  England,  (from  the  ambiguous  wonts  em- 
ployed by  the  Continuator  of  Nangts,  who  Mia  the  voyage  was 
undertaken  cawrn  joci,)  we  sec  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  was 
prompted  by  any  motives  but  those  of  very  sensitive  honour.  Tra- 
dition has  aieribed  to  him  a gulden  maxim,  which  may  be  accepted 
m a proof  of  his  general  rckkI  repute,  and  which,  whether  h be 
authentically  attributed  to  ham  or  not,  merits  preservation  on  account 
of  its  own  excellence.  Q»e  a fm  Fay  et  ta  ririti  ettoicnl  framnrt  de 
tout  k rede  du  Monde,  ndmttnomi  diet  derroieni  te  re/rouver  daut  in 
bon eke  del  /{ait. 

f Hennult,  i.381. 

2 His  mother  uard  to  eay  of  him,  Ii  rt’y  a point  de  pint  mntmm 
ffurpm  mu  mtrnde  ; 1 1 eat  toujour*  bind,  it  rituye  tnujaurt 

Aatunt  on  batu ; not  pere  et  atoi  mm t te  roudnont  voir  tout  terra, 
Villaret,  v.  p.  13*2.  The  early  feats  of  Du  Gucvclin  are  well  related 
in  a narrow  compass  by  Daru.  Wirt,  du  Brrtayme,  ii.  117, 

4 At  Coehrrel,  rained  on  the  16th  ; in  which  the  Cnptal  d* 
Ditch,  a partisan  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  who  had  been  much  dis- 
tinguished in  the  English  service,  (and  who  was  one  of  the  original 
Knights  of  the  Garter,  the  fifth,)  waa  taken  prisoner.  Thv  litte 
Cap tnl  (CapitoAi)  seems  to  have  been  peculiar  to  Aquitaine,  where 
it  was  of  old  affected  by  the  noblest  Families,  and  in  deemed 
equivalent  to  Count.  In  the  XIVth  Century  wr  hear  of  only  two 
Captala,  those  of  Bitch  and  of  Trene.  The  Battle  of  Cocherrl  is 
related  at  much  length  by  Fro*sart,  voL  L cap.  120. 1.1  The  Cnntal 
of  Buch  wm  released  from  his  first  captivity.  but  having  been  taken 
prisoner  a second  lime  • few  years  afterwards,  and  having  refused 
to  abandon  hr*  engagement*  with  the  English,  he  di«d  in  the 
TWrapfa. 

j1  Ilia  name  occurs  in  almost  every  pnge  of  this  portion  of  Frois- 
sart's CbroHtcie,  and  he  was  killed  in  a skirmish  at  the  Bridge  of 
Luwm  in  1370  u Goil  have  mercy  on  hi*  soul,  fur  hj  a hundred 
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f:irt ; Charles  of  Blois  was  succoured  by  Du  Guest] in. 
Iu  an  engagement  at  Auray  near  Rennes,  the  English 
compensated  iheir  great  inferiority  of  numbers  by  the 
judgment  with  winch  their  position  was  chosen.  Charles 
of  Blots  was  killed,  Du  Guescliu  remained  a prisoner 
in  the  hands  of  his  enemy,"*  and  the  King  of  France 
signed  a Treaty  at  Gueraudu,  which  recognised  the 
claims  of  De  Montfort  ami  terminated  a Civil  war  which 
had  desolated  Bretagne  for  a quarter  of  a Century. 

A few  weeks  before  the  conclusion  of  this  Peace, 
Charles  hud  also  become  reconciled  to  the  King  of  Na- 
varre. whose  attention  began  to  be  engrossed  by  the 
troubles  of  Castile  aud  Aragon.  The  unnatural  war 
which  raged  between  Henry  Count  of  Trastumara  mid 
his  brother  Pedro  the  Cruel  of  Castile,  aflbrdc  i Charles 
a favourable  opportunity  of  disembarrassing  himself  bom 
those  troops  uf  Brigands  who,  under  the  name  of  Free 
Companions,  still  continued  to  exhaust  his  Kingdom. 
The  details  of  this  episode  in  French  History  will  find  a 
more  fitting  place  in  our  notice  of  the  Spanish  Annals  ; 
and  it  may  suffice  if  wc  here  state  that  the  pretext  for 
the  interference  of  Charles  with  the  dispute  in  the  Pe- 
ninsula, was  the  poisoning  of  his  sister-in-law  Jeanne 
of  Bourbon  by  her  husband  Pedro;  that  Du  Guesclin 
was  ransomed  in  order  that  his  military  experience  might 
instruct  the  youug  Comte  de  la  Marche  (cousin  of  the 
murdered  Priucess)  in  the  duties  of  command  ; that  the 
Black  Prince  was  not  less  triumphant  over  the  French 
in  Spain  than  he  hod  been  at  Crecy  ami  at  Poitiers*  al- 
though unhappily  in  a cause  which  reflected  little  glory 
upon  liis  memory ; and  that  in  the  signal  defeat  at 
Naxara,  which  confirmed  Pedro  in  hU  throne,  Du 
Guesclin  once  agoiii  became  a captive. 

The  Block  Prince  returned  from  these  fresh  victories 
to  sink  under  disappointment  and  disease.t  His  feu- 
datories iu  Aquitaine  refused  him  the  subsidies  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  army  ; and  dropsical  symp- 
toms, which  had  first  manifested  themselves  in  Spaiu, 

y tu*  after,  there  was  not  a more  courteous  nor  roots  fuller  of  nobler 
virut*  mill  good  conditions  among  the  Eo^lixhmfn  tluui  h*  was.'* 
vol. i.  cnp.  2-tiO.  Thomas  Wulsio^ham  calh  him  /annua,  sap*en*t 
sfrrnuui  miira  et  beiheotu* ; adding,  that  the  King  of  Kras  ice  on  re- 
reiving  intelligence  of  his  death,  oteerved  that  eo  mart* a mm  fuit 
ttliut  Up'rttet  qui  met  hubiut  ad  fuctendam  paerm  inter  Fran - 
cup  el  Anglia-  Rrgtt  el  Rrgna,  tan  turn  meturbatur,  tantu*  trtlirruiba- 
tvr,  tantum  ab  titnrvbu*  amabatnr.  186. 

• Fretesert,  cap.  235,  236.  Thomas  W alsinghara.  180.  A very  full 
account  of  the  Battle  of  Aunty  in  given  by  Ikru,  Hid.  de  Bretagne, 
iL  1 25  - Fur  an  abstract  of  the  Negotiations  relative  to  the  Peace  of 
Gucraada,  see  id.  ibid.  132.  An  unavailing  attempt  was  made  to 
procure  the  Canonisation  of  diaries  uf  Blois  ; and  if  wc  receive 
the  testimonies  contained  in  the  Procet-rerbnl  *t  information*  mr 
la  vie  rt  in  mu  rode  t de  Char/e*  Due  de  Bretagne,  8fo.  (of  which  MS. 
in  the  IhhUothiqne  du  Rot.  No.  5381,  Dam  haa  given  some  account, 
ibid.  141.7.)  no  aspirant  to  beatitude  ever  passed  through  his  ex- 
istence more  late  rally  in  the  odour  of  sanctity.  We  shall  content 
ourselves  with  n single  extract  It  is  the  evidence  of  the  twenty- 
fourth  out  of  three  hundred  witnesses.  Son  mutubat  edioem  (c*A. 
cium)  tumtn  dum  fmuet  timto  plenum  pediculu  quad  mirum  erat , et 
quasula  cubieularuu  valebat  armieere  pediculo*  a die  to  citico,  (edieio,) 
ipte  Dvmuuu  Carol**  dice  bat,  “ Dimittati*,  nolo  quod  all  yarns  pedr. 
cu/tiw  amoventi*  rt  dicebat  quo J tibi  malum  non  facirbant,  et  quad 

quando  ipium  pungrbmt  reeordabatur  de  Deo.  Froiksart,  cap.  226,  it 
njmtiikvu  in  affirming  that  Charles  was  really  canonised. 

f Thomas  Walaanghain,  dnd.,  mentions  a report  that  the  Black 
Prince  was  poisoned  during  this  esjedition.  Edward**  Prtncep*  per 
idem  temp**  ( ut  duebatur)  intoxical**  full,  a quo  quidem  tempore 
tuque  adjtnem  vita  n*uty*am  gmitut  ett  carport*  torn  rate.  But  he 
adds  that  di-tease  was  generally  prevalent  in  the  English  comp. 
Srd  et  plum  etrenui  et  txdtnlet  poet  tutor  mm  Mupamcam  flux* 
nen/rte  et  at its  in/irmUahbu*  penervnt  ibidem  ad  magnum  detn - 
men  turn  Anglican*  rtgnt. 


defied  the  sk  ill  of  his  Physicians.  To  increase  the  irri-  Annals  of 
tution  of  his  sick  couch,  the  rebel  Barons  and  Lowls  of  France. 
Gascony  appealed  against  him  to  the  King  of  France  ; 
and  Charles,  who  had  secretly  strengthened  himself  in  k’njm 
the  South,  and  was  well  aware  of  Edward’s  inability  to  A*  u* 
re-uppear  as  an  active  Warrior,  summoned  him  to  13U. 
answer  personally  as  a Vassal  before  the  Chamber  of  A ° 
Peers  in  Paris.  This  gross  violation  of  the  Peace  of  Bre- 
tigny,  by  which  the  independence  of  Aquitaine  had  been  He  ^ 
fully  acknowledged,  was  received  indignantly.  “ The  uumed  ,t» 
Prince,  when  h«  had  read  the  teller,  hud  great  marvel,  Vassal  Uy 
and  shook  his  head,  uud  beheld  fiercely  the  Frenchmen  ; Ch«Hv*» 
and  when  he  had  a little  studied,  he  auswered  iu  this  j4U1,  *** 
manner,  * Sirs,  w'e  will  gladly  go  to  Paris  to  our  Uncle,  .A‘ 
since  he  hath  sent  thus  fur  us ; but  I assure  you  it  shall  1 
lie  with  bassenet  on  our  head,  and  with  60,000  men  in 
our  company.”* 

This  menace,  however,  as  Charles  well  knew',  was  Znvofent 
empty,  and  having  " right  subtilly  and  wisely  made  pro-  dyfi-uicj!  of 
vision,”  be  followed  up  his  insult  to  the  Prince  by  one  [jj 
yet  greater  to  the  King  of  England.  The  customs  of  April  29. 
Chivalry  demanded  that  communications  even  of  u hos- 
tile nature  should  be  delivered  with  courtesy  and  by 
messengers  of  becoming  dignity  ; “by  a Prelate,  or  by 
some  valiant  man,  Baron  or  Knight/’  Charles,  how- 
ever, when  his  measures  were  fully  concerted,  selected 
a person  of  low  degree,  a “ Breton  varlet,”  as  he  is 
styled  by  the  Chronicler,  to  present  his  defiance  to  the 
Court  at  Westminster.  But  the  Kiug  of  France  did 
not  speak  before  he  was  able  to  strike  also,  and  Edward 
bad  scarcely  recovered  from  the  astonishment  occasioned 
by  this  unexpected  declaration,  when  he  received  intellt-  Revolt  of 
geuce  that  the  whole  of  Ponthicu  had  revolted  from  his  Pontiicu. 
sway. 

The  overthrew  of  Dim  Pedro,  and  his  death  by  the  Activity  of 
baud  of  his  Brother,  completed  the  wreck  of  that  work  Edward 
which  the  valour  of  the  Black  Prince  had  constructed  ^ ,- 
iu  Spain,  and  Fortune  on  every  side  appeared  adverse 
to  the  Englisn.  Far,  however,  from  being  disconcerted 
at  her  blows,  the  veteran  Edward  appeared  to  have 
regained  fresh  youth  by  their  infliction.  He  onuouuced  June  11. 
the  perfidy  of  Charles  to  his  Parliament,  re-assumed  tlic 
title  of  King  of  France, t ardently  prepared  for  a fresh 
invasion,  and  entered  into  foreigu  negotiations  by 
which  he  might  secure  alliances  requisite  tor  his  enter- 
prise. In  one  important  hope  he  was  signally  frus- 
trated. The  hand  of  Margaret,  Heiress  of  Flanders, 
which  he  had  been  soliciting  during  five  years  for  his  Mnma^eof 
son  Edmund  Earl  of  Cambridge,  was  bestowed  upon  tbs  IXike  of 
Philippe  Ic  Hardi,  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  although 
the  Flemings  for  the  most  part  preserved  their  attach-  ncjre„0cf 
ment  to  England,  (he  loss  of  that  rich  heritage,  and  its  Fiamtera. 
attainment  by  an  enemy,  were  sensibly  felt  in  the  com-  June  19. 
mencement  of  a new  War. 

The  military  operations  which  succeeded  were  de- 
tached and  inconsequential.  War  raged  in  almost  every 
part  of  France  at  once  ; but  the  details,  however  inter- 
esting in  the  pages  of  the  Chronicler  and  as  separate 
pictures,  are  unsuited  to  our  very  rapid  and  general 
summary.  Charles  was  too  cautious  to  hazard  a decisive 
Battle ; and  the  campaign,  although  harassing  to  the 
English,  was  tar  from  being  glorious  to  the  French,  who 
dared  not  venture  to  attempt  the  deliverance  even  of  the 


• Fnnauurt,  voL  L eap.  243. 
\ kjrnwr,  vi,  621. 

1 Fru whirl,  toL  i.  cap.  253. 
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Wulery.  Mother  of  their  Queen  when  she  was  surprised  in  her 
' ' own  Castle.*  The  last  exploit  of  the  Black  Prince  in 
From  France  was  the  exaction  of  fearful  vengeance  from  the 

A-  D*  town  of  Limoges,  which  had  revolted  from  him  by  per- 

l314*  suasion  of  its  Bishop.  Edward  at  that  lime  was  so  en- 

10  feeblcd  by  disease  that  be  was  obliged  to  be  conveyed 

A'  to  the  siege  in  a litter ; and  the  works  were  far  too 

October*  strong  to  permit  hope  from  an  assault.  But  the  English 

* D*  Prince  had  sworn  “ by  his  Father’s  soul,  whereby  lie 

1370*  was  never  forsworn,  that  lie  would  gel  Limoges  again, 

and  that  he  would  make  the  traitors  dearly  abye  their 
Sack  of  falseness.”  After  a month's  incessant  toil,  a great 
Limoges,  portion  of  the  rampart  was  undermined,  and  the  be- 
siegers rushed  in  to  merciless  and  indiscriminate 
butchery.  Three  thousand  men,  women,  and  children 
were  put  to  the  sword  on  that  day  ; 44  God  have  mercy 
on  their  souls  ; for  I trow  they  were  martyrs  !Ht  *'  The 
poor  people,”  continues  Froissart,  44  bought  it  dearer 
than  the  great  personages,  such  as  had  done  the  evil 
and  trespass;'4  for  after  the  Bishop  hail  been  delivered 
for  execution,  the  Pope,  “ by  sweet  words,”  obtained  his 
release.  The  Prince  wintered  in  Bourdeaux,  where  his 
decline  was  accelerated  by  grief  for  the  death  of  his 
J*n.  eldest  son,  and  early  in  the  following  year  he  embarked 
a.  d.  for  England  to  languish  through  five  more  years  of 
1371.  hope  less  disease. 

D>  Tile  marriage  of  Edward’s  son#,  John  of  flaunt, £ 
137*2.  and  Edmund  Earl  of  Cambridge,  with  two  daughters  of 
Great  Na  the  late  King  Pedro,  exposed  the  English  to  open  War 
vat  ilafvat  with  Henry  of  Castile  The  Duke  of  Lancaster  led  his 
Bride  to  England;  and  so  fully  were  the  counsels  of 
at  La*Ro-  Ldwartl  known  in  France, § that  when  the  Earl  of 
chelie.  Pembroke,  who  succeeded  to  the  government  of  Poitou, 
June  23,34.  entered  the  haven  of  La  Rochelle  with  a very  inferior 
naval  force,  he  was  attacked,  and  after  two  days’  hard 
fighting  defeated  ami  taken  prisoner  by  a Spanish  fieet 
which  awaited  his  arrival.  The  English  armament  was 
entirely  destroyed,  with  the  loss  of  much  treasure  which 
was  on  shipboard. |j  To  this  most  unseasonable  over- 
throw, which  deprived  the  English  of  their  expected  re- 
inforcements, may  lie  attributed  great  portion  of  their 
subsequent  disasters.  Town  after  town  in  Poitou  was 
won  from  them  either  by  force  or  treachery.  Poi- 
tiers opened  its  guiles  to  Du  Guesclin,  who  now  bore  the 
sword  of  Constable.  The  Mayor  of  La  Rochelle  de- 
Aug.  IS.  Ceivcd  the  English  Governor  by  a gross  stratagem  <fuud 
having  freed  himself  from  the  immediate  presence  of  the 


• Iialrlle  de  Valois,  Mother  of  the  Queen  and  of  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon,  wa*  taken  pmurn-r  at  BeUe-Pcreha,  and  carried  nway  by 
the  English  in  the  eery  presence  of  her  Son  whom  the  King  had 
Commanded  nut  tu  engage.  Froissart,  vol.  i.  cap.  274. 

f Idem,  vul  L cap.  2&3.  284,  and  tee  Thomas  Waiting- 
bam,  1S5. 

1 Idem,  cap-  295.  The  Ihihc  of  Lancaster,  in  right  of  his  Wire 
Conti ance,  assumed  the  title  uf  King  of  Castile. 

$ “ Kiuir  Diaries  of  France  knew  the  most  part  of  all  the 
counsel  in  Engliud,  I cannot  tell  how  nor  by  whom.”  /■/. cap.  297. 

|1  Thomas  Walsingh&m,  186. 

1 Philip  Mantrll,  the  English  Governor,  was  a brave  gentleman, 
hut  no  grout  proficient  in  learning.  The  Major  accordingly,  having 
invited  him  tu  dinner,  read  a letter  which  the  Governor  himself 
could  nut  read,  purporting  to  be  & Royal  order  that,  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  the  Gurnum  should  be  reviewed  without  the  walls. 
The  simple-hearted  Knight  believed  the  imposition,  and  was  sur- 
prised and  made  prisoner  by  an  sabnwdt.  H.  cap.  304.  The 
crafty  Mayor  was  well  acquainted  with  the  open  and  unsuspecting 
disposition  of  the  English  soldier,  for  when  some  one  beforehand 
remarked  that  the  plan  was  haiaxdous,  he  answered  confidently, 
Amu  m eiradnms  mtiment  n not  re  Aonneur,  cor  1‘kihppt  Monte 
nest  pot  tnp  Mahcicux.  Villaret,  v.  426. 


garrison,  made  his  terms  with  the  French  King.  The  Annals  of 
chief  Poitevius,  who  still  preserved  allegiance  to  ***»*«. 
England,  took  refuge  in  Thouars,  and  when  pressed  S‘-Tv 
by  the  united  forces  of  the  Dukes  of  Berry,  of  Bourbon,  rom 
and  of  the  Constable,  they  consented  to  surrender  unless  1314 
they  were  relieved  before  the  ensuing  Michaelmas.  |Q  * 
Edward,  apprized  of  their  loyalty  and  their  peril,  spared  . n_ 

no  effort  to  succour  them  in  time.  But  the  four  hun-  1392. 

dred  sail  in  which,  with  almost  incredible  speed,  he  had 
embarked  a gallant  army,  (inspired  once  more  by  the 
presence  of  his  son,  the  Black  Prince,  whom  a short 
respite  (torn  sickness  permitted  to  encounter  the  fatigues 
of  the  voyage.)  were  baffled  during  nine  weeks  by  con- 
trary winds;  and  when  the  fatal  term  of  Michaelmas 
had  passed,  and  Edward  relanded  his  three  thousand 
lances  and  twelve  hundred  Archers  in  his  own  Ports 
without  having  couched  one  spear  or  shot  one  bolt,  Edward  is 
he  expressed  the  bitterness  of  his  disappointment  by  unable  to 
characterising  his  fortunate  rival,  for  whom  the  very  Sfrf 
elements  nppenred  to  be  contending,  in  the  terms  which  * n1’ 

we  have  already  noticed. 

Thouars  surrendered  according  to  its  capitulation ; Conquest  of 
and  the  following  Spring  witnessed  the  lust  struggle  Fuktuu. 
which  the  English  were  able  to  maintain  in  their  domi- 
nion of  Poitou.  Unless  as  the  last,  it  is  loo  unimportant 
to  be  recorded.  Du  Guesdin's  force  scarcely  amounted  A^arc*1  **• 
to  fourteen  hundred  men,  but  with  these,  after  a severe  *• D’ 
skirmish,  he  overpowered  not  quite  half  that  number  *3~3, 
of  English  and  Poitevius,  who  had  the  hardihood  to 
encounter  him  at  Chixey,  near  Niort.  “ Thus  was  all 
Poitou,  Saintongr,  and  La  Rochelle  quite  delivered  from 
the  Englishmen;”  and  the  Constable  and  the  Prince, 
having  distributed  sure  garrison*  in  the  fortresses,  were 
received  by  the  King  in  Paris  with  many  tokens  of  joy 
and  festivity.* 

The  Duke  of  Bretagne  had  remained  neutral  during  Invasion  of 
this  contest;  but  Charles,  dreading  his  attachment  to  Bretagne. 
England,  had  resolved  upon  hi*  overthrow.  Suspend- 
ing the  stroke,  as  was  his  invariable  policy,  until  he  was 
quite  secure  of  his  aim,  he  gained  over  the  chief  towns 
of  the  Province  to  his  interest,  and  when  Du  Guesclin  April  28. 
collected  his  forces  for  attack,  De  Mont  fort  found  himself  of 
abandoned,  and  was  compelled  to  seek  an  asylum  at  the  tb«  Duke. 
Court  of  his  Father-in-law.  The  French  rapidly  spread 
themselves  over  Bretagne,  in  which  the  contest  was 
principally  maintained  between  Sir  Robert  Knollcs,  a 
well-known  English  44  Adventurer, ”t  and  Olivier  do 
Clisson,  who  had  made  a vow  never  to  grant  quarter  to 
one  of  that  detested  nation,  and  whose  adherence  to 
that  bloody  pledge  obtained  for  him  the  title  of  Le  Bou- 
cher. Derval  and  Brest  were  ulmost  the  only  places 
which  defended  themselves.  The  latter  was  relieved  by 
a Chieftain  celebrated  in  these  Wars,  the  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury. When  Du  Gueschn  refused  his  challenge  on  a 
pica  that  the  spot  which  he  named  was  not  convenient 
for  Battle,  the  English  Noble  replied,  that  he  was  un- 
provided with  horses,  but  that  if  the  Constable  would 
transport  him  and  his  followers  to  any  place  of  combat 
which  himself  might  choose,  he  was  prepared  to  meet 
him  *word  in  baud.  So  determined  an  enemy  wus  not 
to  be  rashly  encountered,  and  Du  Guesclin  accordingly 
withdrew.} 

• Fruinart,  vul.  i.  cap.  306. 

f Thomas  Wslsinghara  describes  him  &s  one  who,  by  remaining 
in  Franc*  without  Edward'*  permission,  during  three  year*  amt 
more  as  a freebooter,  rx  pa  opr  re  hacritjur  tWr/o  nmx  facias 

ductor  mutlvm  ad  i/iri/iiu  usque  regales  r/irtnl.  173. 

J Fruitier  t,  vok  i,  cap.  309. 
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At  the  moment  in  which  Edward  hud  been  thus 
chased  from  his  ancient  dominions  in  Aquitaine,  and 
despoiled  of  his  most  powerful  ally  by  the  expulsion  of 
the  Duke  of  Bretagne,  he  prepared  a fresh  invasion  of 
France  in  a new  point,  with  a vigour  which  excites  ad- 
miration and  astonishment.  Ten  thousand  Archers  and 
three  thousand  men  at  arms,  led  by  the  most  distin- 
guished Barons  recorded  in  our  Annals,  and  commanded 
by  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  disembarked  at  Calais.  The 
King  of  France,  who  was  not  taken  by  surprise,  had 
fully  garrisoned  his  chief  Cities,  amt  Mill  resolute  not  to 
commit  himself  to  the  hazard  of  a Battle,  did  no  more 
than  observe  the  march  of  the  English.  The  invaders, 
dividing  themselves  into  three  columns,  advanced  slowly, 
at  a rate  not  exceeding  ten  miles  each  day,  and  the 
Country  became  a desert  ns  they  proceeded;  but  at  every 
step  which  led  them  further  inwards  to  the  centre  of 
France,  they  were  more  and  more  hemmed  in  by  the 
armed  multitudes  which  thronged  round  them,  hovering 
upon  their  flank  and  rear,  taking  every  advantage  which 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  Country  could  afford  for  am- 
bush, intercepting  supplies,  and  retiring  whenever  a 
skirmish  appeared  likely  to  draw  on  a Battle.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  in  the  sterile  mountains 
of  Auvergne  and  Limousin,  his  horses  failed  from  want 
of  forage ; and  the  brilliant  host  which  had  landed  a 
few  months  before  full  of  pride  and  confidence,  reached 
Boordeaux  about  Christmas,  after  having  traversed  two 
hundred  leagues  in  a hostile  Country,  with  the  loss  of 
all  its  equipments,*  spiritless,  exhausted,  and  vanquished 
without  having  fought.  44  Let  them  goon,"  was  the  per- 
petual admonition  of  the  King  to  his  Generals,  " for 
finally  they  cannot  attain  to  our  heritage;  they  shall 
weary  themselves  and  all  for  naught ; for  oftentimes 
when  a storm  or  tempest  riseth  in  a Country,  at  last  it 
wasteth  away  by  itself ; in  likewise  so  shull  it  be  seen 
by  these  Englishmen. "f  The  wisdom  of  this  advice  was 
evinced  by  the  consequences  of  obedience  to  it ; for  Ed- 
« ward  never  afterwards  sufficiently  recovered  the  losses 
of  this  expedition  to  make  a similar  attempt  for  the 
regainment  of  his  possessions. 

A Truce,  originally  signed  at  Bruges,  repeatedly  pro- 
longed at  the  expiration  of  short  periods,  and  always 
professing  to  be  the  forerunner  of  definitive  negotiation 
for  Peace,  succeeded  the  disastrous  expedition  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  and  enabted  Charles  to  direct  his  attention  to 
the  internal  condition  of  his  People.  There  is  little, 
however,  which  demands  our  notice  in  his  Ordinances  ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  substantial  advantages  which 
France  reaped  from  his  policy,  few  reigns  present  less 
attraction  than  that  of  the  cold,  wary,  and  insidious 
Prince  who  now  filled  the  throne.  The  lapse  of  a few 
years  relieved  him  from  his  chief  antagonists  in  England ; 
and  the  premature  death  of  the  Black  Prince  was 
I*  suoceeded  in  twelve  months  by  that  of  his  Father. 
The  King  of  France  profited  by  the  moment  to  renew 
hostilities,  and  making  a rapid  descent  upon  the  coast 
of  Sussex,  four  days  after  Edward’s  decease,  he  burned 
Rye,  Wincbelsca,  Lewes,  and  some  more  Westerly  ma- 
ritime towns,  and  plundered  the  Isle  of  Wight 

* Thomas  WaUingham,  167,  baa  given  a fearful  picture  of 
the  destitution  of  the  Knglish  on  entering  Baurdeuux.  Chi  centre 
pnuent  ipfclncn/um  mneranJum,  mihlet  famotot  el  moii/rc,  de/icmlot 
f *9*4/0111  el  dirilet  in  t'rrft  Aug/ieand  (ni*ri«4  Aomimbui  el  jumen* 
tit)  Art  ifurtnn  mendieando  p-mem  pc! ere , nee  era I qui  nt  dare!. 

+ Ftaiawit,  wL  i.  cup,  310. 

{ Thomas  WuUinghum.  p.  199,  199, 


The  weakness  of  a minority  in  England  not  only  dis-  Annals  of 
inclined  Charles  from  pursuing  negotiation  with  that  Franc*. 
Power,  but  enabled  him  also  to  wreak  his  long  dissem- 
bled  vengeance  upon  the  King  of  Navarre.  Two  of  that  From 
Prince’s  most  confidential  Ministers,  who  were  arrested 
on  an  odious  charge  of  designing  to  poison  the  King  of  ^ * 

France,  were  beheaded,  and  his  eldest  Son  was  retained  0 

in  imprisonment.  The  important  town  of  Montpellier  ]3<)2 

was  wrested  from  him  by  the  Duke  of  Anjou  ; Du  Gues- 
ctin  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  mastered  all  his  Norman  Renewal  of 
possessions,  with  the  exception  of  Cherbourg,  which  was  hoaiiUtko, 
garrisoned  by  theEnglish;  and  his Navarrese dominions 
were  at  the  same  time  invaded  from  Spain.  The  Prince 
thus  deprived  ofa!  moat  all  his  hereditary  possessions,  hud  TTieKtng 
recourse  to  England,  and  a small  force  which  occupied 
Bourdoaux  in  the  Autumn  of  1378,  drove  the  Spaniards  treason, 
from  Navarre,  and  restored  that  Kingdom  to  its  right- 
ful Master.  An  expedition  on  a much  larger  scale,  ted 
by  John  of  Gaunt,  about  the  same  time,  against  St.  Malo, 
failed  in  its  object.  The  French  were  greatly  superior 
in  numbers,  but,  as  in  former  instances,  they  were  re- 
stricted from  attacking  ;*  and  the  English,  finding 
success  hopeless,  re-embarked  and  abandoned  the  whole 
of  St.  Evreux  to  its  conquerors. 

The  remaining  events  of  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  may 
be  compressed  within  a narrow  compass.  In  the  great 
Schism  of  the  Papacy,  which  we  shall  elsewhere  mention 
more  at  length,  he  espoused,  as  it  was  natural  he 
should  do,  the  part  of  the  French  Cardinal  Clement  VI.,  A 0> 
whom  he  recognised  as  Pope  on  his  settlement  at  Avig-  1378* 
non.  A revolt  in  Languedoc,  provoked  by  the  severity 
of  its  Governor,  the  Duke  d'Anjou,  was  easily  sup- 
pressed by  his  removal ; but  the  Bretons,  who  had  again 
taken  arms  in  behalf  of  De  Montfort,  offered  a much 
more  formidable  and  pertinacious  resistance.  A violent 
Decree  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  not  content  with  de-  \yar  j„ 
daring  “ (he  late  and  self-styled”  Duke  a rebel  and  a trai-  Bretagne, 
tor,  confiscated  his  domain,  and  united  it  permanently  Dec. fa- 
to  the  Crown  of  France.  This  destruction  of  their  inde- 
pendence, and  the  manifest  violation  of  the  rights  of  the 
Widow  of  Charles  of  Blois,  to  whose  posterity,  in  case 
of  the  failure  of  De  Montforl’s  issue,  the  reversion  of  the 
Duchy  had  been  secured  by  the  Treaty  of  Guenunla, 
was  indignantly  resented  by  a confederation  of  the  chief 
Lords,  which  invited  De  Montfort  from  his  asylum  in  Eng- 
land to  resume  the  Ducal  Crown.  The  whole  populu- 
tion  received  him  on  his  arrival  with  unbounded  enthu- 
siasm ;t  the  principal  Bretons  in  the  King's  service 
quitted  their  standards,  and  even  Du  Guesdiu  resigned 
the  sword  of  Constable,!  which  was  bestowed  on  Clisson.  Successful 
Meantime,  an  English  force  was  despatched  to  the  Duke's  expedition 
assistance,  but  to  avoid  the  danger  of  a long  passage  to  11,0 
the  coast  of  Bretagne,  the  four  thousand  men  at  arms  l1*]1'  ^ 
and  three  thousand  Archers,  intrusted  to  Thomas  Earl 

13go'. 

* “ A man  would  bare  thought  divers  time  that  battle  should 
have  been  between  the  parties.  Thu  Englishmen  oftentimes  ordered 
themselves  ready  to  give  battle,  but  the  Constable  nor  the  Lord 
Clisson  never  would  approach  so  near  that  a Rutile  might  be  bo- 
tween  them."  Froissart,  vol.  i.  cap.  316. 

t Do  Montfort *»  landing  a described  in  very  animated  terms  by 
Thomas  Walsinghun,  225. 

{ Du  Gaesclin  dud  soon  afterwards  iu  his  sixty-sixth  year,  while 
besieging  the  Castle  of  Rendon,  in  Languedoc,  which  had  been  oc- 
cupied by  some  Adventurers.  Uis  death-bed  advice  to  his  comrades 
in  arms  deserves  eternal  remembrance  : Qu'en  qae/qae  pant  yuUt 
jSttmlla  guerre,  let  gem  <Teyhte,  let  J emmet,  lee  enfant , el  le  pmrvre 
pen  pie  n claim!  point  ttnrt  ennmut.  llenault,  |.  360.  Villaret, 
vi.  26. 
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of  Buckingham,*  youngest  Uncle  of  the  Kilter,  were 
transported  from  Dover  to  Calais,  with  orders  to  march 
across  the  Kingdom.  On  receiving  intelligence  of  this 
invasion.  Charles  issued  his  former  orders,  amt  peremp- 
torily forbade  a Battle  ; and  the  English  advanced  trium- 
phantly in  the  face  of  very  superior  force«+  to  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Loire  with  the  Surthe.  The  passage  of 
the  latter  river  might  have  been  eminently  hazardous. 
Its  waters  were  deep  and  swolleu,  and  its  bed  and  op- 
posite banks  hail  been  strongly  fortified  by  palisades. 
But,  to  their  surprise,  the  English  found  these  works 
undefended,  and  Buckingham,  pursuing  his  inarch  with- 
out resistance,  entered  Bretagne  by  Vitn},  The  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  who  hail  watched  his  movements,  hud 
been  summoned  to  Paris  by  advice  of  the  mortal  illness 
of  the  King,  wlio  expired  in  the  Chateau  of  Beauui-sur- 
Marne,  near  Vincennes,  on  the  very  day  on  which  the 
English  crossed  the  Sarllie.f 

Charles  VI.,  who  succeeded  his  Father,  had  not  yet 
attained  his  twelfth  year.  The  term  of  majority  had 
been  fixed  by  an  Ordinance  of  the  late  King  at  four- 
teen yean  complete,  and  the  poasession  of  the  llegcncy 
accordingly  became  an  object  of  eager  dispute  among 
the  foul  Uncles  of  the  infant  Prince.jj  Louis  Duke  of 
Anjou,  as  Hdest  in  birth,  and  consequently  as  first  Prince 
of  the  Blood,  claimed  the  sole  administration  of  Royal 
power  ; but  his  former  oppressive  Government,  which 
had  produced  rebellion  in  Languedoc,  and  the  rapacity 
with  which  yet  more  lately,  on  the  death  of  Charles,  he  was 
known  to  have  seized  the  Crown  jewels  and  treasures, 
made  him  deservedly  unpopular;  and  a Civil  war  might 
have  resulted  from  the  division  of  parties,  if  the  hope  of  a 
more  brilliant  prize  in  Italy  had  not  fortunately  diverted 
the  ambition  of  the  Du  lie  of  Anjou  from  France.  His 
adoption  by  Joannaof  Naples  appeared  to  secure  for  him 
the  reversion  of  that  Kingdom,  and  in  his  eagerness  to 
cross  the  Alps,  in  order  to  obtain  the  prospective  Crown, 
he  agreed  to  a compromise  wi til  his  brothers,  which  pro* 
duccd  the  immediate  Sucre  of  the  boy-King. 

During  the  few  months  occupied  in  these  disputes  the 
whole  Kingdom  was  burdened  b>  grievous  exactions  to 
gratify  the  avarice  of  Anjou.  The  great  wealth  which 
he  thus  amassed  was  reserved  for  expenditure  in  Italy, 
and  poverty  and  discontent  occasioned  more  than  one 
insurrectionary  movement  in  France.  Fortunately  for 
the  young  King,  the  Bretons,  instead  of  opposing  his 
authority  at  this  period  of  trouble,  compelled  De  Mont- 
fort  to  disengage  himself  from  his  ties  with  England, 
and  to  tender  homage  to  Charles  VI.  as  Sovereign  of  his 
Fief.  The  great  Barons  viewed  the  ascendency  of  a 
wholly  foreign  Power  with  jealousy  ; in  their  Remon- 
strance they  affirmed  that  “ he  who  was  not  Lord  of 
Brest  could  never  really  be  Duke  of  Bretagne,” ||  and 

* Thomas  of  Woodstock,  Karl  of  Buckingham  aud  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  youngest  Sod  of  Edward  III. 

f Tan  tut  vtiijue  terror  iptoa  France*  invaternt,  ut  m amp/tntato 
regno  in  ywo  m{lie  temper  tin  nngniucx  AngUcano  crervUu  opponi 
poinrrtmt,  . it  itu  fhgerent  more  ftxtmmarum  htftrxu  K ocruhando 
oturierc,  -putm  g/omeruitm  AngJuanu  mampuUt  obviure.  Thomas 
*V alstngham,  n.  234J . 

I Charles  V . died  in  His  forty-third  year.  Duriug  tba  greater  part 
of  nis  life  he  hod  kept  open  an  issue  in  one  arm,  in  order  to  coun- 
teract the  effect  of  putson,  said  lo  ban  bocn  administered  to  bint  in 
youth  by  his  Brother  in  law  C Juries  U .1/owrnu.  When  this  issue 
closed  of  itself  iu  tho  beginning  of  September,  and  the  Surgeons 
were  unable  to  renew  it,  they  pronounced  that  the  mult  must 
■peedily  be  fata).  Froissart,  vol.  l cap.  366. 

V The  Dukes  of  Anjou,  Berri,  and  Burgundy,  and  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon,  a maternal  uncle. 

|!  Daru,  //is/,  tic  Bretagne,  »i.  167. 


although  they  did  not  rureeed  in  oldsining  the  evacua-  AonrHof 
lien  of  that  Port  by  their  recent  Kngti*h  allies,  they  Kranr*. 
adjusted  Peace  with  France,  and  they  witnessed  the 
consequent  departure  of  Buckingham  and  his  army.* 

Before  the  Duke  of  Anjou  commenced  his  progress  **  D* 
to  Naples,  the  King,  under  his  guidance,  had  entered 
both  the  pjeat  City  of  Rouen  and  his  Capital  also,  more  A*1* 

with  the  lierncity  of  a Conqueror  establishing  himself  in  j 
a usurpation,  than  with  the  graciousmrss  ol  a Monarch  f^gwitw 
who  had  recently  succeeded  to  an  hereditary  throne.  A the  King 
tumult  (la  Hare  lie)  excited  at  Rouen  by  the  severity  a.  d. 
with  which  imposts  had  been  levied,  was  suppressed  in  I3S2. 
a single  day;  nevertiielewi  the  Duke  punished  the  in- in  Rouen, 
surgeuls  by  levelling  a great  portion  of  their  ramparts 
in  order  that  the  King  might  pass  in  military  array 
through  the  breach  to  the  execution  of  their  ringleaders. 

The  sedition  in  Paris  was  more  formidable.  In  the 
Arsenal,  which  the  rioters  had  attacked  and  plundered, 
they  armed  themselves  with  leaden  maces ; and  the 
Mailiutt iers.f  as  they  were  called  from  these  weapons, 
successfully  defied  the  Provost  when  he  attempted  their 
dispersion.  Resort  was  hail  in  the  first  instance  lo  secret 
punishments,  and  many  of  the  chief  rebels  were  inclosed  Pari* 
in  sacks  and  thrown  into  the  Seine  by  night.J  The 
rich  Bourgeois,  at  length  alarmed  by  the  concentration  April, 
of  troops  in  their  neigh bourhood,  purchased  immunity 
from  the  Duke  of  Anjou  at  the  price  of  one  hundred 
thousand  (nines. 

The  Duke  of  Burgundy  became  custos  of  the  Royal 
person  when  Louis  of  Anjou  quitted  France  on  his  ill- 
starred  Italian  expedition,  and  Charles  was  overjoyed 
when  he  first  buckled  on  his  armour  and  accompanied 
his  Uncle  in  all  “ the  circumstance  of  war”  to  subdue 
an  insurrection  of  the  Flemings.  That  turbulent  People,  R*vtvh  of 
ever  impatient  of  subjection,  and  too  wealthy  for  Feudal  . ***" 
obedience,  although  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  in  intcl-  m,aif4' 
ligeuce  for  tike  establishment  of  a free  Government, 
hail  been  maintaining  a new  struggle  with  their  Earl 
during  more  than  two  year*  past.  The  Citizens  of 
Ghent  had  chosen  os  their  leader  one  who,  in  energy 
and  talents,  was  by  no  means  inferior  to  his  father,  Phi- 
lippe, a son  of  that  Jacques  Arte  volt,  who  has  held  a 
prominent  station  in  a former  part  of  our  narrative  ; and 
under  his  banner  they  had  marched  to  victory.  The 
Earl,  who  escaped  with  difficulty  after  a total  defeat 
at  Bruges,  claimed  the  protection  of  the  King  of  France 
as  his  Feudal  Lord.  Artevrlt  had  recourse  to  Eng- 
land for  asbistance ; but  that  Kingdom  was  involved  ill 
domestic  troubles,  and  the  Flemings,  who  among  other 
demands  sought  the  repayment  of  a loan  advanced 
forty  years  before  to  Edward  111.,  found  a cold  recep- 
tion from  the  Uncles  of  his  grand»ou.$ 

Artevelt  was  engaged  in  besieging  Oudenarde  when  Philippe 
the  French  forced  the  passage  of  the  Lys,  opposite  Artevdt. 
Comities,  aud  obtained  immediate  possession  of  Ypres.  ntnr* 

His  numbers  were  far  from  contemptible,  and  perhaps 
fully  equalled  those  of  the  invaders  ; for,  even  after  he 
had  left  before  the  invested  town  a corps  sufficient  for 

* Mrienjr,  Ahrtge  Citron,  m.  116. 

| Let  rtmlei  a madieli.  Froissart,  vol.  i.  cap.  317. 

jVillaret  very  quaintly  remarks  of  thia  detestable  method  of 
punish  meilt,  that  it  ait  fort  en  ueare  d.mt  re  sir  dir. 

§ Alter  the  Flemings  had  made  this  drmand,  and  the  Lords  of 
the  Council  were  left  alone  lo  consider  it,  they  M began  to  longh 
among  themselves,”  and  14  they  reputed  the  Flemings  right  proud 
and  pTYtutnphJosia  to  demand  to  have  again  two  hundred  thousand 
crowns  of  so  old  a debt,  as  they  said,  of  a forty  years  past-"  Fro*** 
sart,  vol.  i cap.  408. 
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it*  blockade.  lie  mustered  about  fifty  thousand  men  near 
JLouhecqne,  armed  lor  the  most  part  with  irou  skull  caps, 
bufl'  jcrkiuts,  and  long  pikes.*  The  force  to  which  they 
were  opposed  was  of  a widely  different  class,  consisting 
of  the  tiesi-discipliued  and  most  choicely  accoutred 
troops  of  the  most  warlike  nation  in  Europe ; Nobles 
and  men  at  arms  whom  the  nature  of  the  country  hud 
compelled  to  dismount,  but  whose  lances  were  longer, 
ami  whose  defensive  armour  was  far  more  complete 
thou  those  of  their  adversaries.  The  impatience  ot  his 
followers  compelled  the  Flemish  General  to  abandon  an 
advantageous  position  which  he  hod  chosen,  protected  in 
front  by  a dyke,  in  the  rear  by  a wood  ; and  his  troops 
little  taught  to  obey,  and  shivering  under  the  cold  hoar 
frost  of  a wintry  morning,  demanded  to  be  led  to  the 
charge.  Artevelt,  remembering  a manoeuvre  by  which 
he  had  before  obtained  victory,  threw  his  whole  force 
into  a single  massive  phalanx,  with  their  pikes  brought 
forward,  and  “ the  slaves  interlaced  over  their  arms  one 
within  another,"  and  placing  himself  in  front  of  nine 
thousand  men  of  Ghent,  whom  be, most  trusted,  garnished 
with  a liule  sprinkling  of  forty  English  Archers.t  he  bore 
down  silently  and  steadily  upon  the  enemy,  under  cover 
of  a volley  from  his  artillery. 

The  shock  of  this  dense  and  compact  body  was  irre- 
sistible, M fur  the  Flemings  set  in  proudly,  thrusting  with 
their  spears  and  shoulders  like  wild  boars,  and  they  held 
themselves  so  close  together  that  they  could  not  be 
opened  *o  that  it  seemed  a **  little  grove  of  wood,  there 
were  ao  many  of  them."  The  French  centre  was  speedily 
broken,  but  when  the  wings,  untouched,  closed  upon  the 
defenceless  flanks  of  the  assailants,  the  Buttle  wus  at 
once  decided.  The  Flemings  moving  but  in  a single 
line,  and  wholly  unable  to  change  their  front,  were  either 
transfixed  by  the  enemy’s  spears  or  trodden  down  and 
suffocated  by  their  own  crowded  struggle  J In  not 
more  than  half  an  hour  of  butchery,  twenty-six  thousand 
corpses  were  left  on  the  field,  and  that  of  Artevelt 
was  recognised  in  the  midst  of  the  entire  column  of  his 
own  Citizens,  who  were  cut  olf  to  a man.  His  remains 
were  treated  with  indiguity,  and  gibbeted  on  a neigh- 
bouring tree.§ 

A ransom  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  francs 
diverted  the  torrent  of  War  from  Bruges;  bnl  Courtrai 
paid  dearly  for  the  trophies  which  it  retained  of  a long- 
past  victory  ; and  when  the  King  was  informed  that  the 
gilt  spurs  of  the  French  Knights  who  had  fallen  with 
Robert  of  Artois  were  still  suspended  in  one  of  its 
Churches,  he  condemned  the  unhappy  town  to  the 


* Froissart,  cap.  419. 

t There  were  id  ail  threescore  English  Archer*  in  the  Flemuh 
army,  “who  bod  stolen  away  from  Calais,  thinking  to  Lave  more 
profit  by  Philippe  Daitnell.  Froissart,  vol.  i.  cujk  41!). 

t 41  The  strokes  on  the  basseuets  were  so  great,”  says  Froissart, 
“ that  no  man  could  hear  other  speak  fur  none.  I heard  reported 
that  though  all  the  armourer*  of  Paris  and  Brussels  had  Lean 
working  together,  they  could  not  have  mode  an  great  a noise."  cap. 
422.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  the  Notes  on  The  FitU  *>f  Water  bo,  has 
given  a statement  in  very  simitar  language  respecting  that  great 
Battle:  “Apmate  soldier  of  the  95th  Regiment  compared  the  sounds 
which  took  place  immediately  upon  the  Bnteh  Cavalry  mingling 
with  those  of  the  enemy,  to  a thousand  tinkers  at  work  mending  pots 
nod  kettles."  A thought  which  the  Poet  has  embodied  .* 

44  As  plies  the  Smith  his  clanging  trade, 

Against  the  cuirass  rang  the  blade.” 

4 On  Artevdt‘s  body  no  wound  *r«*  discovered,  u whereby  he 
ehoiul  die.  but  it  *w  judged  that  he  fell  in  a little  dike,  and  a 
Krr.it  aiuiy  of  the  Gaunter*  on  him,  whereby  he  was  pressed  to 
death,'’  Froneart,  ml.  i.  cap.  423. 


flames;*  a sentence  which  was  executed  in  cold  blood,  Annals  of 
ami  with  all  jHisaiblc  aggravation  of  horror,  after  Ulc  Franc*, 
conqueror*  hud  been  quartered  fifteen  clay*  within  its 
wall*.  Fw" 

The  French  since  their  victory  had  been  unexpected ly  Aj  .P* 
slow  in  their  operations.  Ghent,  nt  first  overwhelmed  * 
by  the  great  Now,  noon  recovered  much  of  its  former 
courage;  the  (season  and  the  climate  gcueruted  disease  1392 
among  the  invaders ; and  Charles,  moreover,  sntiafied  -phe  ytVach 
with  the  chastisement  which  he  had  already  inflicted  nithdi.,* 
upon  mure  distant  Rebels,  now  panted  to  avenge  himtclt  from  FLna- 
upon  his  Capital,  of  whose  scarcely  concealed  disaffec- <!vw* 

Uon  he  had  received  undoubted  proof.  The  blond  which 
he  had  tasted  both  at  Roshecque  and  at  Courtrai.  had 
iuflamed  an  unnatural  thirst  for  more  copious  draughts  ; 
and  the  terrible  malady  which  afterwards  deprived  him 
ot  Reason,  may  doubtless  be  traced  in  great  measure  to 
his  precocious  attainment  and  capricious  exercise  of  un- 
controlled Power. 

On  the  re-entry  of  Charles  to  his  Metropolis,  a 
severe  measure  of  punishment  was  exacted  from  the 
Citizens.  More  irritated  than  dismayed  at  a display  of 
twenty  thousand  armed  men,  who  poured  out  to  meet 
him  in  a very  warlike  guise  upon  his  approach  to  Mont- 
martre, he  promptly  undertook  to  curb  their  sedition. 

Four  of  the  City  gates  were  thrown  down;  the  chains  Severities 
which  by  being  drown  across  the  streets  at  night  inter-  *n  F"** 
cepted  communication,  and  supplied  the  place  of  a vigilant 
Police,  were  removed,  in  order  to  prevent  any  attempt 
at  barricades;  and  after  the  chief  inhabitants  had  been 
carefully  disarmed,  the  executioner  selected  his  victims. 

In  the  narrow  course  of  a fortnight,  more  than  one  hun- 
dred of  the  moat  considerable  Burgesse*  suffered  on  the 
scaffold  ;t  and  when,  in  a preconcerted  scene,  the  Princes 
of  the  Blood  bent  their  knees  before  the  throne  in  the 
Palace  Court,  in  which  the  great  mass  of  the  population, 
both  mule  und  female,  had  been  assembled,  and  asked 
the  lives  of  the  remainiug  Traitors  of  Paris,  it  was  only 
by  a commutation  which  entailed  ruin  upon  the  offenders, 
that  their  lives  were  purchased.  Whole  properties  were 
demanded  in  fines,  and  the  almost  incredible  sum  of 
nine  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  florins  is  computed  to 
have  been  wrung  from  the  terror*  of  the  accused. 

Every  great  town  in  France  was  alarmed  and  impove- 
rished by  similar  menaces  and  confiscations;  and  it  ap- 
peared as  if  the  ravenous  appetite  for  plunder  w hich  the 
King  and  his  adherents  manifested,  increased  by  that 
it  fed  on.J 

An  expedition,  which  vras  singularly  perverted  from  Crusade  of 
its  original  object,  again  summoned  a French  army  iuto  b’rban- 
Flandent  before  the  close  of  this  year.  In  the  great ,st** 

Schism  of  the  Church,  Urban  VT.  employed  every  in- 
strument of  Spiritual  power  to  excite  temporal  oppo- 
sition against  his  Rival  Clement ; § and  so  ardent  was 


* Froissart,  cap.  425.  A dock  of  remarkable  construction, 
which  the  Duke  uf  Burgundy  appropriated  in  the  plunder  of 
Courtrai,  and  erected  at  Dtjcu,  still  exists  in  that  town. 

■f  A most  cruel  punishment  is  mentioned  by  Thomas  Woking- 
ham n*  having  been  inflicted  00  this  occasion.  E11  r rro  yui  «r»ia 
tuhrnnt  contra  rtun,  brxtchia  de-rtra  ebtnndi,  ft  in  tignunt  approhni 
tempi!  erni  ad  illornm  cuila  nnpmdi  fecit  iput  bntekia  amp* lata. 

2 96 

* The  very  names  of  the  exaction*  which  Froissart  enumerates 
inspire  terror ; 41  there  were  raised  up  subsidies,  gahellrs,  aids, 
fmuges.  (hearth-taxes,}  doastemes,  frenkmes,  and  all  other  such 
things,  arid  also  all  the  plain  country  about  clean  rilled.'’  Vol-  u 
cap.  426. 

4 See  the  Bull  of  Urban  in  Thomas  Wokingham,  p.  291. 
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the  xcal  which  England  manifested  in  his  behalf,  that  a 
tun  full  of  gold  and  silver  was  collected  ill  the  several 
Dioceses,*  and  twenty  thousand  soldiers  engaged  in 
the  Holy  Service,  when  a Crusade  was  preached  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  Antipope.  Two  enterprises  were  pro- 
jected with  this  force,  one  into  Spain,  the  other,  with 
which  we  are  at  present  concerned,  into  France;  the 
Monarchs  of  those  Countries  being  reputed  the  most 
active  among  the  Clementines.  The  conduct  of  the 
French  expedition  was  intrusted  to  Sir  Henry  de  Spen- 
cer, Bishop  of  Norwich*  who  is  represented  as  being 
“ young  and  courageous whose  sacred  function  was 
esteemed  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  charge  which  he 
undertook  ; yet  who,  it  must  be  admitted,  throughout 
the  campaign,  exhibited  many  more  trails  of  the  free- 
booting  than  of  the  Episcopal  character.  No  sooner 
had  he  landed  at  Calais  with  about  five  hundred  lances 
and  llirioe  us  many  other  soldiers,  than  he  proposed  to 
make  Flanders  the  immediate  seat  of  War;  and  in  spite 
of  the  remonstrances  of  Sir  Hugh  Calverley,  a noted 
English  •*  Adventurer/'  (by  whom  he  had  been  joined, 
and  whose  habits  were  little  likely  to  make  him  fasti- 
dious,) that  the  Flemings  were  as  good  Urbanists  as 
themselves,  he  **  took  the  matter  hot  and  hasty,"  and 
persisted  in  his  design.  The  pretext  which  he  advanced 
was,  that  Flanders  was  a conquered  Country,  virtually 
in  possession  of  the  French  King,  who  nowhere  else 
was  equally  vulnerable. 

Thus  resolved,  the  Bishop  took  Gravelines  by  assault, 
and  overran  the  greater  part  of  Maritime  Flanders, 
before  the  Earl,  who  was  in  another  part  of  his  do- 
minions, had  sufficiently  recovered  from  his  astonish- 
ment to  demand  explanation  of  this  inroad.  His  pro- 
test was  disregarded  : the  Bishop  refused  to  allow  his 
Envoys  a free  passage  to  England  ; and  in  reply  to  the 
declaration  that  all  Flanders  supported  Urban,  answered 
that  the  Duchess  of  Bar,  upon  whose  territory  he  was 
at  that  moment  encamped,  was  a notorious  Clementine. 
A tumultuary  force,  which  attempted  resistance  near 
Dunkirk,  was  overthrown  with  the  loss  of  five  thousand 
killed  ;t  and  the  English,  much  increuscd  in  numbers 
by  the  reputation  of  their  success,  aud  by  the  richness 
of  their  booty,}  undertook  the  siege  of  Yprcs  in  con- 
junction with  u force  from  Ghent,  which  now  admitted 
their  alliance. 

The  Earl  of  Flanders,  incapable  of  defending  his 
own  territories,  implored  aid  from  his  Son-in  law,  the 


* FroUxa.it,  vol.  i.  cap.  428.  A very  Urge  proportion  of  thu 
treasure  wax  contributed  by  faaatical  women,  who  stripped  them, 
•elves  of  their  ornaments  in  order  to  SWtU  the  rutttcrijiiion.  Culm 
i rye  rut  namque  die  tut  Efitcoput  mnmmerabt/em  ft  incredibi/em  «wne 
mam  pecun itrt  auri  ft  argent i n tque  joeaJmm,  mom  hum , awm/orum, 
ditcarum,  prcurrium,  coctianum  ft  ahonim  ornamentorum.  ft  pr&- 
dpui  de  domimalna  el  a/ut  mu/ienbui  ; non  dierbatur  quiet  urn  tea 
domina  ei  rantnbuit  eti.  Et  tie  (due,  juardum  mnjut,  a/itt  mmut* 
licnricui  Knvghlon.  2671. 

f Hen.  de  Knyghton  reduce*  the  slaughter  to  throe  thousand. 
Thomas  \Y  alaingham  exaggerate*  it  to  four  time*  that  number, 
with  a marvi-Hou*  addition  of  the  small  Unis  of  the  Crusaders.  /if 
tevfecti  nmt  auiem  in  toco  pugiuret  in  fug  a duodecim  mi//ia  miniro- 
rum,  ric  mntnt  rrro  Ionium  irptem  rtrt  eeciderunl,  ut  eunetit  tecu/it 
e/ucerrt  Aoitc  victor  mm  de  cceitt  fuiue  eoilatam.  301.  He  esti- 
mates  the  Crusader*  at  five  thousand  men,  their  opponents  at 
thirty  thousand,  uud  he  accoiuits  tor  the  very  disproportionate  loss  by 
slating  that  certain  aged  Recluses  had  verified  the  Poetical  adage, 
Da  requiem,  requietmt  agrr  bent  credilti  reduet. 

Namque  comperlum  ttl  quotdmm  ex  Relupont  te*/erim  hominet  in 
ip  to  conflict*  ptretnime;  ft  tan  to  «/*m  n fortxtudin*  prtecetnne, 
quanta  can  tin  but  eat  c/uuttnt/ibut  Otui  dm  hue  tenuitue.  300. 
t /Jem,  301,  302. 


Duke  of  Burgundy;  and  the  King  of  France  again  Annals  of 
took  the  Oriflamme,  and  advanced  upon  Arras  with  France, 
twenty  thousand  men  at  arms  and  sixty  thousand  fan-  ‘ “ 

tax-sins.  At  liis  approach,  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  of 
whom  after  the  tide  of  fortune  ceased  to  flow  we  hear 
but  little,  withdrew  to  GravelineB  ; and  the  chief  brunt 
of  War  was  sustained  by  Sir  Hugh  Calverley;  who, 
notwithstanding  his  original  disapproval  of  the  ma- 
rauding enterprise,  conducted  himself  like  a gallant 
Knight  throughout  all  its  dangers.  With  a handful  *T*?* 
of  men,  he  repulsed  the  whole  French  army  from  Bruck-  ]ann^je. 
burgh,  a town  defended  w ith  only  a fosse  and  a palisade,  fcntiBrack- 
The  French  engines  discharged  lighted  projectiles  ti|»un  burgh, 
the  thatched  roofs  anti  tired  them  in  more  than  forty 
places,  but  the  English,  after  a severe  day’s  fighting, 
remained  masters  of  their  walls.  The  next  day’s  assault 
might  have  been  fatal,  but  for  the  happy  interference 
of  the  Duke  of  Brctugne,  who  prevailed  upon  Charles  to 
accept  a Capitulation,  iu  which  the  English,  sorely 
against  his  will,  insisted  that  the  men  of  Ghent  should 
be  included. 

The  invaders  were  allowed  to  re-embark  with  their  Evacuation 
arms  and  baggage  ; and  the  vengeance  of  (he  French,  aodplundw 
disappointed  of  a nobler  quarry,  was  exhausted  on  the  uld'*,uW0- 
miserable  inhabitants  of  Bruckburgh.  The  Bretons,  in 
particular,  manifested  displeasure  at  their  Duke’s  media- 
tion, and  they  bunted  and  pillaged  mercilessly.  Yet 
whatever  might  be  the  sufferings  of  the  Laity,  it  is  plain 
that  the  Flemish  Ecclesiastics  had  learned  experience  f rom 
former  disasters ; and  that  they  knew  in  what  manner 
an  armed  plunderer  could  most  successfully  be  repelled. 

When  “ a villain”  leaped  upon  the  Altar  at  St.  John’s  Mitaelea. 
Church,  and  endeavoured  to  pick  out  n jewel  from  the 
head  of  an  Imuge  of  our  Lady,  the  Image  turned  her 
back  upon  the  robber,  w ho  "fell  from  the  Altar,  and 
" died  a shameful  death.’*  At  the  same  moment  the 
Bells,  the  ropes  of  w hich  were  coiled  up  on  high  far 
above  all  human  reach,  rang  out  a most  terrific  peal 
which  scared  away  his  companions  in  iniquity.  " This/’ 
affirms  Froissart,  " was  a true  thing;  and  muny  men 
witnessed  the  miracle.”* 

The  French  retired  from  Flanders  immediately  after 
the  departure  of  the  English,  and  conferences  were 
opened  at  Lelinghcn  t in  the  hope  of  Peace,  but  the 
Negotiation  proved  difficult,  and  ended  only  in  a Truce.  Trace. 

The  chief  obstacle  regarded  the  disposal  of  the  Ghenters, 
upon  whose  admission  as  Principals  the  English  felt 
bound  in  honour  to  insist,  and  whom  the  Earl  of 
Flanders  continued  to  regard  with  implacable  resent- 
ment as  the  chief  Rebels  against  his  Government.  The 
opportune  death  of  the  Earl,  which  is  confidently  at-  Death  of 
tributed,  on  sound  authority,  to  the  hand  of  the  Duke  of  ***• 

Bern,  with  whom  he  was  engaged  in  violent  personal 
altercation  on  this  disputed  question,}  removed  all  bar-  K D* 
riers  to  the  Truce,  in  which  Ghent  was  comprehended  J3&4 
on  one  side,  Scotland  and  Castile  on  the  other. 

Philippe  of  Burgundy,  in  right  of  his  wife,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Fiefs  of  his  deceased  Fulher-in-law  ; 
but  Ghent,  still  coveting  independence,  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge its  new  Lord,  and  relied  upon  England 


From 
a.  n. 
1314. 

to 

A.  D. 

1392. 


• Vol.  i.  rap  M2, 
t Between  Calais  and  Boulogne. 

IM.dc  Sismundi,  Hitt,  dn  Fran^mt,  X.  432.  has  unhmita- 
tingly  adopted  this  statement  from  Merer,  the  Flemish  Annalist, 
liv.  xiii.  200.  Froissart  contents  himself  with  a detailed  account 
of  the  Karl's  ofaeeqiiy,  vot.  i.  cap.  443  But  he  might  have  found  it 
hosardous  to  have  examined  the  question  too  closely 
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History.  for  assistance.  Charles  therefore  determined  to  renew 
the  war  with  more  than  former  vigour  on  the  expiration 
From  qi*  the  Truce  ; and  three  armies  were  accordingly  directed 
*•  ®*  at  one  moment  against  the  English,  in  Guicnne,  in  Scot- 
land,  and  in  Flanders  respectively.  In  the  first  of  these 
enterprises  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  who  commanded,  was 
1392  fiucccs5h»l  ; the  garrisons  which  he  attacked  were  few 
Renewal  of  ant*  we0^*  ant*  ^or  most  part  were  put  to  the  sword, 
hostilities.  The  miserable  poverty  and  wildness  which  marked  the 
.May  l.  Scots  of  the  XI  Vth  Century,  appears  to  have  astonished 
a.  t>.  and  disgusted  Jean  de  Vienne, .to  whom  the  second  at* 
13b5,  tempt  was  confided.*  and  after  a few  weeks  foray  in  the 
English  Northern  Counties,  he  re-embarked  on  the  ap- 
proach of  Richard  II.,  leaving  the  Capital  of  his  allies 
(if  the  collection  of  wooden  hovels  of  which  Edinburgh 
then  consisted  deserves  that  name)  to  be  sacked  in  reprisal. 
Frevh  ex-  The  personal  efforts  of  Charles  were  reserved  for  the 
prtlition  establishment  of  his  Uncle  in  Flanders,  and  so  enraged 
into  Flaw  was  he  upon  receiving  intelligence  of  an  attempt  upon 
JuT*25  town  of  Damme,  which  the  Ghenters  had  succeeded 

J * in  capturing,  that  he  quitted  his  bride,  Isabelle  of  Bava- 
ria, on  the  eighth  day  after  their  marriage,  having 
vowed  never  to  return  until  the  lost  town  should  again 
be  in  his  possession.  Within  six  weeks,  he  fulfilled  his 
engagement,  and  slaked  his  vengeance  in  the  blood  of 
the  Flemings.  But  it  was  more  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  to  regain  his  Fief  by  negotiation, 
. than  after  it  had  been  ruined  by  the  sword.  Having 

persuaded  the  King  of  France,  therefore,  to  withdraw,  he 
Peace  of  tendered  concessions  to  the  Citizens  of  Ghent,  and  by 
Toum»L  confirming  their  ancient  Charters,  and  by  giving  pledges 
^>ec-  for  a general  amnesty,  he  was  in  return  acknowledged  by 
the  Flemings  atTournai  as  their  rightful  Lord. 

Projected  The  invasion  of  England  was  a project  requiring  far 
innuioo  of  more  arduous  preparation  than  had  been  directed  to 
England.  |)ie  Flemish  Wars,  aud  Charles  ardently  embraced  the 
design  at  a moment  at  which  the  absence  of  John  of 
Gaunt  in  Castile,  had  deprived  the  hostile  Kingdom  of 
her  bravest  soldier  and  her  soundest  counsellor.  Not 
satisfied  with  the  contemplation  of  a brilliant  victory 
which  might  cripple  their  foe  and  secure  an  advanta- 
geous Peace,  the  Nobles  of  France  meditated  the  entire 
subjugation  of  the  haughty  Islanders ; they  “ reckoned 
none  otherwise  amongst  themselves  when  they  spake 
together,  but  that  the  Realm  of  England  should  all  have 
been  lost  and  exiled  without  recovery,  and  all  the  men, 
women,  and  children  therein  slain  and  taken  and  carried 
Kxtraordi-  into  France  in  servitude.”  Froissart,  whose  words  we 
rwrj^pwpa-  are  employing,  appears  overpowered  in  his  endeavours 
0 to  describe  the  **  great  apparel”  which  was  made  for 
this  expedition.  Taxes  and  talliages  to  so  burdensome 
an  extent,  that  **  for  one  hundred  years  before  there  were 
none  such  seen,"  were  assessed  throughout  the  King- 
dom ; " the  rich  men  gave  up  a third  and  fourth  part  of 
their  goods,  and  many  paid  more  than  they  were  worth 
beside  to  furnish  the  war.-  During  six  months  the  in- 
habitants of  the  coast  “ did  nothing  else  but  grind  corn 
and  bake  biscuit.”  Ships  were  taken  up  in  every  port 
**  from  Seville  to  Prussia,”  and  stores  of  all  kinds  arrived 
so  plentifully  in  Flanders  “ that  in  time  to  come  it  could 
not  be  believed  but  by  them  that  saw  it.”  Lords, 
Knights,  Squires,  and  men  of  war  were  written  unto  in 
far  Countries  and  desired  to  come  and  serve  the  King  in 
his  Journey , “as  out  of  Savoy,  Almayne,  and  from  the 
Sun  going  down  to  the  land  of  the  Earl  of  Armynack.” 


• Froissart,  vol.  ii.  cap.  3. 


“ I trow  silhe  God  created  the  World,  there  was  never  Aaaals  of 
seen  so  many  great  ships  together  as  were  that  year  at  Frauce- 
Sluysand  Blaukeiiburgh,"  " for  in  September  there  were  v“* 
counted  in  the  harbour  of  the  former  Port  alone  one  ^rorl1 
thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  vessels.  Whoso  ’ 

had  seen  the  turmoil  and  labour  in  charging  these  ships 
with  their  cargoes,  “if  he  had  been  sick,  I think  he  A D 
would  have  clean  forgotten  all  pain."  Nor  was  :totily  1392 
on  munitions  of  War  that  treasure  was  expended,  much 
was  lavished  in  gorgeous  show  and  luxury.  “ Gold  and 
silver  was  no  more  spared  than  though  it  had  rained  out 
of  the  clouds,  or  scummed  out  of  the  sea."  “ They 
made  banners,  pennons,  standards  of  silk  so  goodly,  it 
was  marvellous  to  behold,  and  painted  the  masts  of  their 
ships,  from  the  one  end  to  the  other,  glystering  with  gold 
and  devices  and  arms."  The  Lord  of  Tremouille  dis- 
bursed more  than  two  thousand  francs  in  this  rich  gar- 
nishing of  his  ship.  How  simple  and  how  expressive 
is  the  short  commentary  subjoined ! “ And  the  poor 
People  of  the  Realm  paid  for  all,  for  the  taillages  there 
were  so  great  to  furnish  this  voyage,  that  they  that  were 
most  rich  sorrowed  for  it,  and  the  poor  fled  for  it.” 

But  the  most  extraordinary  work  ever  constructed  to  The  Woo«l- 
acoompany  the  march  of  ail  army  ; one  which  even  the  *n  Town, 
insane  pride  aud  profusion  of  the  Persian  Kings  would 
perhaps  have  regarded  as  chimerical,  was  a port- 
able town,  which  the  Constable  de  Clisson  undertook  to 
provide  in  Bretagne.  It  consisted  of  a huge  square  of 
jointed  framework,  presenting  fronts  each  of  which  mea- 
sured three  thousand  paces  in  length  ; entire  Iioubcs 
were  ranged  within  its  circuit,  surrounding  a fortress  in 
which  were  to  be  established  the  Royal  quarters.  The 
whole  fabric  was  easily  put  together  or  taken  to  pieces 
every  day  in  & few  hours,  and  when  ready  for  embarka- 
tion formed  the  burden  of  seventy-two  transports.* 

About  the  middle  of  August,  Charles  took  leuve  of  his 
Queen  and  the  Ladies  of  the  Court,  having  vowed 
solemnly  afier  a Mass  in  Ndlro  Dame  that  he  would 
never  re-enter  Paris  till  he  had  made  a descent  upon 
England.  The  progress  of  his  hosts  spread  desolation 
over  the  districts  which  they  traversed,  and  when  he  ^*'frf** 
arrived  at  Arras  “ the  country  was  clean  eaten  up  ; no- 
thing  was  left  abroad,  but  it  was  taken  without  paying,  march.  ° 
so  that  the  poor  countrie  people  that  had  gathered 
together  their  corn,  had  nothing  left  them  but  straw,  and 
if  they  spake  thereof  they  were  beaten  or  slain.  When 
lltey  saw  their  goods  taken  and  spent  away,  aud  durst 
not  speak  there  aguinst,  they  cursed  between  their  teeth, 
saying,  * Go  into  England  or  to  the  Devil,  and  never 
return  again  !’” 

Meantime,  in  England,  no  preparations  for  defence  Patriotic 
were  omitted.  The  several  ports  and  havens  were  stored  5eel,nK» in 

England. 


• It  is  thus  described  by  Knyghton.  Rex  Fraud <r  feerraipten- 
dam  paium  mirtr  ttruelurie  cum  turribu*  el  munitienibwi,  quern 
paium  tecum  vrhertml,  ti  in  t rati  tend  Anglite  71*011  rn  tribut  Aerie 
taper  t err  am,  mirmbt/t  diet*,  mgerent.  El  dtetbalmr  eomttnere  m 
eimn'lu  qua*i  ipotium  teptrm  leucarum  tie  munmrA  Irma  Ang/itr, 
26*9.  The  account  given  by  Thomas  of  Walringham  is  mors 
diffuse.  Rex  Frandte  quendam  murum  Agmeum  tpittum  rtltjve 
d'Mium  jumt  Jlrri,  a/litudtmii  vtginlt  pedum,  qm  temper  ad  dwtdecim 
pa****  habere!  turrem  capaeem  decern  Aommtun,  qua-  fort * aiiior  tab- 
jeefa  tnuro  per  decern  pedet : <j*tm  murum,  */  fertnr,  mg  ere  prm - 
faint  in  loco  nil  oppltraluru*  rrat,  ml  per  murum  drfenderetur  a 
tag il lit  el  tmt  gunnario*  prtdegeret  mttrahbut  piagat  Aombtfet  UAt- 
Imrmt,  el  own  oput  cite  l *u*m  exert  Hum  revoeore  pour  I ultra  mart 
mmbUum,  mb*  ei  fetti  qutetcere  et  taunt  rrcreart  ea/rrmt.  Mabrbal 
mum  Me,  prtul  frrrbatur , in  langiludtne  tria  miU  a p-itntum,  el  era I 
diipouiut  turn  but  frmu  et  crebru,  ml  prttfertur.  323. 
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History.  and  garrisoned  ; beacons  were  erected  on  all  eminences 
"v— — ' near  the  coast ; for  the  greater  safety  of  London,  Ro- 
Trvm  ches1er  bridge  was  broken  down  ; and  a plan  of  opera- 
*•  D*  ttons  was  devised,  which  coaid  scarcely  have  failed  of 

1814.  eventual  success  The  French  were  to  be  allowed  to 
land,  and  even  to  advance  three  or  four  days’  march  into 
1909  Country  ; an  attack  was  then  to  be  made  upon  their 

fleet ; and  if  that  could  be  mastered,  it  was  calculated 
that  want  of  provisions,  and  the  weaktie**  resulting 
from  perpetual  skirmishes,  in  which,  without  any  regular 
battle,  they  were  to  be  " harried  and  kept  waking,”  would 
soon  effectually  destroy  the  invaders.  There  were  rrudy 
for  the  field  one  hundred  thousand  Archers  and  ten 
thousand  men  at  arms.  But  above  all.  notwithstanding 
the  grievous  financial  pressure,  so  that  many  a man  sor- 
rowed long  after,  there  was  a spirit  animating  the  popu- 
lation at  large  which  neither  menace  nor  actual  suffering 
could  impair.  The  Gammons  saw  that  taxation  was 
needful,  and  although  more  than  two  millions  of  florins 
were  required  from  them,  they  said,  **  It  is  not  against 
reason  though  we  be  taxed  now,  and  to  give  of  our 
goods  to  Knights  and  Squirca  to  defend  their  heritages 
and  ours.”  The  Prelates  and  Men  of  the  Church 
made  Processions  in  every  town  and  city,  three  or  four 
times  a week,  humbling  themselves  in  their  hearts,  and  be- 
seeching God  in  great  devotion,  with  prayers  and  orisons, 
to  deliver  them  from  peril ; ond  H the  light  companions, 
in  comforting  of  themselves  and  of  them  that  were 
abashed,  said,  * Let  these  Frenchmen  come ! there  shall 
not  one  tail  of  them  return  again  into  France  !’  *** 

Delay  of  But  the  courage  thus  manifested  at  the  outset  was  not 
th«  Duke  of  to  be  put  to  the  extreme  test-  While  Charles  awaited 
Berri-  tbe  completion  of  his  gathering  at  Stays  the  year  wore 
on,  and  the  Duke  of  Berri,  who  had  spoken  fairly,  but 
44  who  had  no  great  appetite  to  go  into  England/'  was 
still  tarrying  behind.  The  time  passed,  and  the  days 
shortened  and  began  to  be  foul  and  cold  and  the  nights 
long.  But,  notwithstanding  related  summonses  from 
the  King,  and  assurances  that  nothing  else  was  wanting 
but  his  presence,  the  Winter  season  was  sore  come  on 
before  the  Duke  quitted  Paris,  and  even  then  when  he 
rode  forward  it  was  but  by  small  journeys. 

The  Constable,  either  impatient  of  delay,  or  supposing 
that  the  King  had  already  embarked,  sailed  from  the 
Sept.  29.  coast  of  Bretagne  about  Michaelmas  with  his* wooden 
town  and  a large  division  of  soldiers.  A fair  wind  soon 
carried  him  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames ; but  ofTMargate 
Part  i>f  the  his  Fleet  was  dispersed  by  a storm,  seven  ships  were 
French  fleet  taken  in  Zealand,  ami  three  or  four  44  laden  with  part  of 
captumL  the  closure  of  timber”  were  driven  into  the  Thames, 
and  captured  with  all  their  masters,  carpenters,  and  arti- 
ficers, to  the  great  joy  of  the  Londoners  and  the  King; 
who  ordered  the  fragments  of  his  trophy  to  be  set  up  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Wiuchclsea,t  De  Clisson  him- 
self, after  much  difficulty,  made  the  harbour  of  Sluys, 
and  surprised  and  mortified  Charles  by  intelligence  of 
his  disaster.  The  Flemings  began  to  suspect  that  the 
expedition  would  be  abandoned ; and  smarting  under 
both  immediate  suffering  and  the  remembrance  of  the  de- 
feat at  Rosebecque,  they  showed  unequivocal  symptoms 
of  restlessness,  and  44  were  ready  for  wagging  of  a rush 
to  make  debate  and  strife.”  44  And  alwaies  the  time 


Froissart,  cun.  49.  56. 

1 Usury  de  Knyghtaa,  2fi79.  Thoms*  WaJaingham  »*v 
Band  with.  The  hcad-engiiKwr,  who  was  taken  together  wilt 
wooden  fabric,  wm  *a  outlawed  Kagtisluntu.  322. 


passed,  and  the  Winter  approached,  and  the  Lords  lay 
there  in  great  cold  and  peril.” 

December  had  commenced  before  the  Duke  of  Bern 
arrived  at  Sluys,  and  after  some  days  wasted  under  pre- 
text of  examining  the  condition  of  the  armament,  and  a 
brief  further  dissembling,  he  openly  protested  against  per- 
mitting the  expedition  to  sail  at  so  unfavourable  a sea- 
son. Since  the  most  part  of  the  Realm  was  set  upon 
H,  be  himself  indeed,  he  said,  anti  his  fair  Brother  of  ^bVadon- 
Btirgtindy  were  ready  to  undertake  the  enterprise ; but  roent  (he 
he  was  far  from  counselling  that  the  King,  44  who  in  a expedition, 
manner  was  but  a child/'  should  be  a party  to  it. 

Charles  evinced  much  personal  courage,  and  seemed 
revolved  to  persevere;  but  the  ndvios  of  the  Duke  of 
Berri  prevailed,  and  the  Lords  and  their  companies  were 
drimifciwd  oo  an  engagement  to  re-assemble  in  the  follow- 
ing March  and  April,  44  This  breaking  up  of  the  voyage 
cm)  the  Realm  of  France  100,000  franks  thirty  timea 
told,"*  greatly  displeased  the  King,  ami  sent  away  many 
©f  his  noblest  followers  evil  content. 

Ike  deieal  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou's  ill-advised  tnd  sm-  Death  of 
bitious  Indian  expedition  and  his  subsequent  death,  the  Duke 
occasioned,  doubtless,  in  great  measure,  by  the  acuteness 
of  his  mortification,  belongs  to  another  part  of  our  nar-  ^ D* 
rative.  Charles  of  Duraezo.  his  successful  competitor,  1394 
did  not  long  survive  to  enjoy  his  triumph,  sud  the  Sonth 
of  Italy  was  left  a prey  to  the  most  frightful  anarchy. 

One  other  "Prince,  who  has  recently  been  unnoticed  in 
our  story,  but  who  in  a former  stage  maintained  in  it  a A.  Di 
post  of  much  note,  although  of  little  honour,  terminated  1356. 
his  life  and  his  crimes  at  the  commencement  of  the  year 
upon  which  we  are  now  entering.  Charles  Lt  Mawat*, 
stripped  of  all  authority  in  France  and  reduced  to  his 
territory  of  Navarre,  » accused  of  having  once  again  de- 
signed to  remove  the  King  and  the  Princes  of  the  Blood 
by  poison.  An  agent  convicted  on  this  charge  was 
executed  in  Paris,  and  the  death  of  the  King  of  N ovarre 
himself  by  a fearful  and  unparalleled  accident  ,was  ascribed  °Vf** 
by  many  contemporaries,  and  has  been  so  even  by  later  x*ranrL 
writers,  to  a retributive  judgment.  He  is  said  to  have  j*n.  I. 
been  burned  miserably  m iris  bed  by  the  carelessness  a.  d. 
of  a servant,  and  to  have  lingered  during  fifteen  days  in  1387. 
tmspeaknble  agouy.t 

The  project  of  invading  England  was  renewed  in  the  Fresh  pro- 
Spring,  and  armaments  were  prepared  at  Tnfguier  and  jeet  of  in- 
Harfleur.  The  former  of  these  expeditions  was  intrusted  TUW<> 
to  the  Constable  De  Clisson,  and  it  was  frustrated  by 
the  eagerness  with  which  he  pursued  his  long-cherished, 
although  dissembled,  enmity  against  the  Duke  of  Bre- 
tagne. A Sou  of  diaries  of  Rlois,  Dc  Montfort’s  early 
rival  for  his  Duchy,  still  survived,  after  thirty-three 
yeara  of  captivity  in  England  ; and  De  Chason,  with  the 


• Froiaaait,  ret  ii.  cap.  Cl. 

t Thu  ■tory . reooaatad  with  much  particularity  by  Froissart,  voL 
u.  cap.  1 16.  and  very  generally  adopted,  appear*  to  be  discredited  by 
M.  de  Stsmondi,  Hui.  dr  Franfw,  xi.  449.  Mvicnv  mere  are*  the 
horror  of  Charin'*  reputed  fate  by  addiog  that  the  sheets  in  which 
he  waa  wrapped,  and  which  caught  fire,  were  deeped  in  spirit*  of 
wioe  and  brunirtone,  four  vmforirr  **  ckateur  ua  turrit e afftnbhc 
par  are  tifixmcArt.  jihrty  CJtr m.  in.  145.  He  diminishes  the  tuna 
of  his  Buffering,  howarar,  to  Mrre  day*.  Fnriaaad  *pealo  of  the 
Prince  t debauched  habit*,  and  describe*  him  aa  “trembling  with 
cold  * from  a fever,  produced,  aa  It  teems,  by  an  excess  little  befitting 
hi*  thmwroTo  year*  ; but  to  apply  damp  sheet*  to  the  body  of  a 
man  trembling  with  cold  an  any  account,  appear*  a remedy  little 
likely  to  promote  his  cure,  \dloret  adopts  tRe  owrveiUnu,  and 
moralise*  over  it  through  the  greater  part  of  two  quarto  pages,  vi. 
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intention  of  resuscitating  the  extinguished  content  for  the 
Fief  of  Bretagne,  in  order  to  secure  the  a gerund  izement 
of  his  own  Family,  negotiated  the  ransom  of  this  prisoner 
as  a husband  for  one  of  his  daughters.  The  intrigue 
became  known  In  De  Monllbrt,  who,  concealing  hia  dis- 
covery, entrapped  the  Constable,  nnder  the  pretence  of 
showing  him  his  newly  erected  Castle  VHermine  near 
Vannee  ; and  having  secured  him  in  its  keep,  gave  or- 
ders for  hia  execution.*  The  fidelity  and  the  remon- 
strances of  the  Constable's  Brother-in-law,  the  Sieur  de 
Laval,  prevented  this  extreme  outrage,  and  De  Clisson 
was  at  length  released  opon  the  abandonment  of  certain 
forts,  and  the  promised  payment  of  a large  sum  of 
looney.  But  his  confinement  had  been  sufficiently  long 
to  interrupt  the  warlike  equipment  which  he  was  super- 
intending, and  before  he  could  throw  himself  at  the  feet 
of  the  King  in  Paris  and  demand  vengeance  upon  the 
Duke  of  Bretagne,  orders  had  been  issued  for  the  aban- 
donment of  all  further  preparations  against  Englund. 

Charles  was  indignant  at  the  affront  which  had  been 
in  some  measure  offered  to  himself  by  the  treatment  of 
his  Constable.  But  the  Dukes  of  Bern  and  of  Bur- 
gundy were  little  inclined  to  espouse  the  quarrel  of  De 
Clisson  whom  they  secretly  hated,  and  they  succeeded 
in  promoting  an  apparent  reconciliation.  De  Montfort 
agreed  to  a compromise  of  the  stipulated  ransom ; in  the 
following  year,  at  the  persuasion  and  under  the  safe- 
guard of  the  Royal  Uncles,  he  visited  Paris  and  per- 
formed homage  before  Charles  for  his  Fief;  and  the 
ceremony  was  so  arranged  as  to  dispense  with  the 
assistance  of  both  the  Constable  and  of  his  Son-in-law, 
whose  redemption  from  England  was  then  completed, 
and  who,  on  receiving  the  hand  of  Mnrgaret  de  Clisson, 
had  assumed  the  title  of  Count  of  Penthievre. 

The  ascendency  of  the  King’s  Uncles,  however.was  soon 
to  decline.  In  a War  provoked  by  the  Duke  of  Gueldres, 
whichCharles  marched  in  person  to  conduct,  and  which  was 
undertaken  more  on  account  of  the  interests  of  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  than  those  of  France  itself,  that  Prince 
refused  to  allow  the  passage  of  troops  through  Flanders 
and  Brabant.  In  the  circuit  which  it  was  consequently 
necessary  that  the  French  army  should  make  by  pene- 
trating from  Champagne  through  the  Forest  of  Ardennes 
and  Luxemburg,  great  toil  and  privation  were  endured. 
Fatigue,  adverse  weather,  and  frequent  ambuscades  of 
the  enemy,  contributed  largely  to  diminish  its  numbers, 
and  Charles,  without  crossing  the  frontier  of  Gueldres, 
was  glad  to  accept  a Treaty  which  saved  him  from  the  dis- 
honour of  an  actual  defeat.  The  whole  Kingdom,  which 
before  was  groaning  under  the  severity  and  exactions  of 
the  Royal  Dukes,  now  loudly  exclaimed  againsttheir  inca- 
pacity also,  which  had  compromised  the  glory  of  France. 
The  King,  already  approaching  his  twenty-first  year, 
felt  that  he  had  reigned  long  enough  under  tutorage. 
Some  ancient  members  of  his  Fathers  Cabinet  still 
maintained  influence  over  him  ; and  by  their  advice  he 
summoned  a Grand  Council  at  Rheims,  and  commis- 
sioned the  Cardinal  of  Laon  to  recommend  that  lie  would 
for  the  future  take  charge  of  hia  own  Government. 
Charles  in  reply  declared  that  be  accepted  the  advice; 
thanked  hia  Uncles  for  the  care  which  they  had  bestowed 
upon  his  education,  and  with  which  they  had  hitherto 
administered  his  Kingdom ; and  protested  that  in  re- 

• Froissart,  voL  ii.  cap.  83.  See  also  all  the  particulars  of  Da 
Cl  is  ton’s  feud  with  Do  MoaUint  w«ll  digested  in  the  Vth  Book  of 
D*ru’t  Hut.  tU  Brrtagne. 


lieving  them  from  official  toil  and  anxiety  hereafter,  he  Annals  of 
should  still  rely  upon  their  advice,  and  regard  them  with  Fiaw 
undiminished  affection.  The  Dukes,  who  were  taken 
by  surprise,  dared  not  refose  assent ; but  the  sudden 
death  of  the  Cardinal  of  Laoo,  who  died  by  poison  before 
the  Assembly  broke  up  from  Rheims,  sufficiently  attested 
the  deep  resentment  which  his  proposition  had 
awakened* 

This  political  change  was  regarded  with  great  joy  by  j0* 
the  suffering  People,  and  the  most  eager  hope  of  im-  disuses  of 
p rove  men  t in  the  National  condition  appears  to  have  tha  King's 
been  excited  through  France.  The  King  was  in  the  Codes, 
full  spring- tide  of  youth,  and  possessed  many  of  those 
personal  qualities  which  are  calculated  to  generate  po- 
pularity. As  yet,  the  defects  of  his  early  training,  and 
the  vices  necessarily  resulting  from  general  and  un- 
checked indulgence,  had  not  found  opportunity  for  de- 
velopment ; and  the  universal  voice,  gladly  attributing 
all  past  calamity  to  the  misgovemment  of  the  dis- 
carded Rulers,  was  equally  loud  in  proclaiming  antici- 
pations of  future  happiness  from  a regenerated  Cabinet. 

The  first  measure  of  the  new  Council  strengthened 
these  hopes;  and  as  no  diminution  of  imposts  could  be 
effected  during  the  continuance  of  War  with  England, 
much  satisfaction  was  expressed,  when  Conferences  were 
opened  for  negotiation  with  that  Power.  Notwith-  Trees  with 
standing  an  equal  necessity  for  Peace  was  felt  by  each  KogUml 
Nation,  vexations  obstacles  were  allowed  to  impede  ProloilK*<1- 
its  definitive  conclusion  ; and  the  Diplomatists  separated  Jli"e  0* 
after  having  agreed  upon  a Truce,  which  was  to  suspend  1300 
hostilities  for  the  long  term  of  eight  and  thirty  months. 

It  soon,  however,  became  evident  that  this  relief  from  Laxmyand 
a harassing  and  expensive  War  was  not  to  lessen  the  extrava- 
overwhelming  burdens  under  which  France  was  labour-  g*nreoftho 
ing  ; and  the  sums  hitherto  appropriated  to  military  ex- 
penditure  were  now  diverted  by  the  prodigality  of  the 
Court  to  displays  of  empty  pageantry.  When  every 
obvious  occasion  for  festivity  had  been  exhausted,  in- 
vention was  ransacked  to  furnish  pretexts  by  which  the 
King’s  inordinate  passion  for  spectacle  might  be  grati- 
fied. Thus,  although  the  admission  of  the  young 
Prineest  of  Anjou  to  Knighthood  was  legitimately  ac-  May  1. 
com  pa nie<i  by  a magnificent  Tournament,  and  the  nup-  Sept  17. 
tials  of  the  King’s  Brother,  the  Duke  of  Touraine,!  with 
Valentinia,  a daughter  of  Giovanni  Galeaxzo  Visconti, 
demanded  a brilliant  celebration  ; it  could  not  be 
deemed  otherwise  than  preposterous  to  renew  a funeral 
solemnity  for  Du  Guesclin,  who  hod  died  in  the  preceding  4. 
reign,  nine  years  before ; or  to  decree  that  the  Queen, 
who  bad  passed  the  greater  time  since  her  marriage  in 
Paris,  should  now  make  a public  entry  into  that  city. 

The  King,  who  was  debarred  by  etiquette  from  assisting 
in  die  last-named  Procession,  mingled  in  disguise  with 
the  crowd  as  a spectator  ; he  was  mounted  on  the  same 
horse  behind  the  Grand  Steward  of  the  Queen’s  House- 
hold, and  he  is  reported  to  have  been  much  amused  by 
the  efforts  of  the  officers  who  marshalled  the  show,  and 
who  were  unacquainted  with  the  rank  of  the  intruder, 
to  keep  him  from  pressiag  too  closely  upon  its  line  of 

peasage- 

A Progress  in  the  Southern  Provinces  which  occupied 
the  Autumn  and  Winter  of  1380  was  conducted  with 

* Suznondi,  Hut.  dn  ton),  xi.  n.  538.  am)  tha  authori- 

ties there  given.  Froitnrt,  vol.  it.  eap.  150. 

t Louis  and  Charles,  sons  or  the  late  Duke,  of  whom  ft*  for- 
mer continued  hia  Father’s  contest  Tor  the  Crown  of  Sicily. 

I Louis  afterwards  Duke  of  Orleans. 
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extravagant  pomp,  and  ex  hi  oi  ted  scenes  of  the  most  dis- 
solute licentiousness.  It  was  at  the  close  of  this  expe- 
dition that  the  King  and  his  Brother  of  Touraine  dis- 
tinguished  themselves  by  an  unprincely  feat,  which 
would  scarcely  find  excuse  even  if  the  parties  had  filled 
a much  less  exalted  station.  That  one  of  them  who 
should  reach  Paris  first  from  Montpellier  or  from  Dijon, 
(both  towns  have  been  named.)  was  to  be  the  winner 
of  five  thousand  francs  ; and  each  of  the  wagerers  taking 
horse  and  accompanied  by  not  more  than  a single  at- 
tendant, rode  post  as  for  his  life.  The  Duke  arrived  a 
few  hours  before  his  competitor,  having  accomplished  one 
hundred  and  fifty  leagues  in  four  days  and  a quarter .• 

Everywhere  during  the  Progress  loud  complaints  had 
been  addressed  to  the  King  respecting  the  mat-adminis- 
tration of  the  Duke  of  Berri  in  I*anguedoc ; and  his 
first  act  on  returning  to  his  Capital  was  to  displace  his 
Uncle  from  the  Government  which  he  had  abused. 
The  successor  whom  he  appointed  was  poisoned  in  a 
few  weeks  after  his  entrance  upon  office  ; and  great  pains 
were  taken  to  connect  that  most  suspicious  death  with 
the  jealousy  which  the  new  Governor  had  excited  among 
the  Dominicans  by  opposing  them  iu  a Religious  con- 
troversy. 

The  inroads  of  the  Barbary  Corsairs  had  long  occa- 
sioned grievous  distress  to  the  Mediterranean  Ports, 
and  the  Genoese,  taking  advantage  of  the  Truce  be- 
tween England  and  France,  solicited  aid,  especially 
from  the  latter  Country,  to  attack  the  marauders  in  their 
strong  City  of  Tunis.  Ships,  stores,  twelve  thousand 
cross  bowmen,  and  eight  thousand  other  soldiers  were 
to  b*  provided  by  the  Italians  ; but  they  needed  a Com- 
mander of  brilliant  name,  and  u band  of  experienced 
Leaders  by  whom  they  might  be  officered.  The  Duke 
of  Touraine,  who  was  “ young  and  lusty,  and  likely  to 
conquer  honour/'  was  eager  to  engage  in  the  enterprise, 
but  he  was  peremptorily  forbidden  by  the  King,  who 
selected  his  maternal  Uncle,  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  lor 
“ the  sovereign  and  chief  Captain."  None  but  gentle- 
men were  enrolled  in  the  company,  and  fourteeen  hun- 
dred Knights  and  Squires  having  assembled  at  Genoa, 
embarked  about  Midsummer.  u Great  pleasure  it  was 
to  behold  their  departing,  and  to  see  their  standards 
and  pennons  waving  in  the  wind  and  shining  against 
the  sun,  and  to  hear  the  trumpets  and  clarions  sounding 
in  the  air  with  other  minstrelsy."  The  fleet  was  exposed 
to  much  danger  from  a storm  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  hut 
it  made  the  Coast  of  Africa  without  loss.  There,  the 
deeds  of  " the  Christian  men"  and  of  the  Saracens,  aud 
the  many  brave  feats  of  arms  which  a young  Knight 
" called  Agadinger  Dolyfeme,"  performed  on  “ a ready 
and  light  horse,  whose  movements  were  so  swift  that 
he  seetned  to  fly  in  the  air ; and  how  his  valour  was  dis- 
played, “ for  that  he  loved  entirely  the  King  of  Tunis's 
daughter,  named  the  Lady  Azalu  ;*  are  themes  which 
furnish  materials  well  adapted  to  the  Chivalrous  taste  of 
Froissart,  t But  the  expedition  in  its  results  was  not 
more  fortunate  than  others  of  a similar  character.  Heat, 
drought,  and  disease  thinned  tlie  Christian  ranks ; 
repulse  in  each  of  four  assaults  directed  agninst  Tunis, 


* Froissart,  toL  iL  cop.  163.  who  reports  Montpellier  as  the 
storting  place ; but  M.  tie  Sismomlt,  xi.  377.  on  the  authority  of 
the  Historian  of  Languedoc,  substitutes  Dijon. 

+ Vol.  ii-  esp.  171.  See  especially  tlw  legend  of  the  angelic 
w company  of  Ladies  and  Damovels  all  In  whit*  colour,”  who  wHh 
the  assistance  of  the  Genoese  Dog,  who  never  acknowledged  any 
master,  saved  tbs  Christivn  host  from  a surprise  at  night. 


and  the  loss  of  sixty  Knights  and  of  a proportionate  num-  Annals  of 
ber  of  soldiers  of  inferior  quality,  in  a nominal  victory,  Franco, 
undeceived  the  invaders  regarding  the  military  qualift-  * “ 
cation  of  an  enemy  over  whom  they  had  long  obstinately 
continued  to  anticipate  an  easy  conquest  After  an  in- 
vestment of  more  than  sixty  days,  the  adventurers  per- 
ceiving that  they  **  had  little  winning  or  advantage,” 
began  to  contemplate  with  reasonable  apprehension  the 
advance  of  the  season,  and  the  probability  of  being  com- 
pelled to  winter  without  adequate  supplies  iu  the  face  of 
an  active  enemy,  on  remote  and  barren  sands.  The 
Duke  of  Bourbon  accordingly  determined  upon  return, 
sorely  to  the  discontent  of  the  Genoese ; and  the  Chris- 
tian host  took  the  sea  in  the  sight  of  the  Saracens,’* 
accompanied  by  a very  different  minstrelsy  from  that 
which  distinguished  their  first  embarkation.  The  In- 
fidels testified  their  triumph  and  contempt  by  “ a great 
noise,  with  blowing  of  horns,  and  sounding  of  labors, 
and  shouting  and  crying."* 

Charles,  nevertheless,  on  the  return  of  his  Uncle,  Chart®* 
appears  to  have  been  very  far  from  considering  this  en-  • 

terpriae  as  a failure.  On  the  contrary,  it  increased  the  ^ru*****» 
passion  which  he  had  always  shown  for  the  strong 
excitement  produced  by  military  adventure ; and  he  pro- 
tested that  if  he  could  once  terminate  the  Schism  in  the 
Church,  and  establish  a firm  Peace  with  England,  he 
would  acquit  the  Souls  of  his  Father  and  his  Grand- 
father from  their  unaccomplished  vows,  by  himself 
taking  the  Cross.  There  were  not  wanting  in  his 
Court  subtle  agents  of  Clement  VII.,  who  knew  how  to 
bend  this  inclination  to  their  Master’s  advantage  ; and 
Charles  was  readily  persuaded  that  before  he  undertook 
on  expedition  to  the  East  he  should  inthrone  the  suc- 
cessor of  St  Peter  in  his  rightful  Capital.  He  an-  but  first 
nounced,  therefore,  that  in  the  ensuing  Spring  he  would  resolve*  oo 
march  to  Rome,  and  he  ordered  the  great  Vassal*  of  the  *" 

Crown  to  assemble  their  contingents.  The  Duke  of 
Bretagne,  who  had  formed  a just  estimate  of  the  fickle-  *>ni** 
ness  of  the  young  Prince’s  character,  turned  to  one  of 
his  Courtiers,  when  he  received  this  summons,  and 
smiled.  **  As  God  help  me,"  was  his  acute  and  almost 
prophetical  remark,  “ this  jour/iey  shall  come  to  nothing; 
for  in  short  space  he  shall  have  more  flax  to  his  distaff*, 
than  he  can  well  spin/’t 

The  increasing  jealousy,  indeed,  which  the  Dukes  of  Intrigue*  of 
Berri  and  of  Burgundy  evinced  of  those  who  had  sup-  the  Duke* 
planted  them  in  the  Royal  Councils,  and  whom  they 
stigmatized  by  the  untranslatable  name  of  mtirmouteL *,  ur8ua* 

threatened  much  domestic  commotion.  In  their  hatred 
of  the  Duke  of  Touraine  they  contributed  funds  for  the 
equipment  of  a free  booting  band,  which,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Countd'Armagnac,  should  ravage  Visconti’s 
territory  of  Milan,  while  a similar  descent  was  to  be  made 
on  the  part  of  the  Florentines,  led  by  an  Englishman, 

Sir  John  Hawkwood,  of  great  celebrity  in  this  Condot- 
tieri  Warfare.  Armagnac  was  defeated  at  Alessandria 
and  died  of  apoplexy  while  a prisoner,  on  the  night  after 
his  unsuccessful  Battle.  But  this  disaster,  end  the  in- 
crease of  dignity  which  the  King  bestowed  on  his  Brother 
by  creating  him  Duke  of  Orleans,^  contributed  only  to 
exasperate  the  hatred  cherished  by  his  Uncles. 


1314. 

to 


1392 


• Ittem , cap.  174. 

t Idem,  ikit/. 

I The  Duchy  of  Orleans  was  promised  in  exchange  for  that  of 
Touraine,  tiring  four  time*  «u  peri  or  to  it  in  vatur,  on  the  birth  of 
the  Duke's  fust  bora  son.  May  26,  1391,  from  which  date  be  ap- 
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The  Constable  De  Clisson  was  not  less  an  object  of 
enmity  to  the  Dukes  of  Berri  and  of  Burgundy  than 
their  nephew  himself;  and  they  succeeded  in  reviving 
the  feud  which  had  long  been  apparently  healed  between 
that  Minister  and  the  Duke  of  Bretagne.  The  King  was 
greatly  irritated  at  this  fresh  attack  upon  his  Favourite ; 
but  the  Truce  with  England  was  on  the  eve  of  expira- 
tion, and  the  fear  of  providing  Richard  II.  with  so 
powerful  an  ally  as  Dc  Montfort  might  prove,  if  that 
Prince  should  decide  upon  a renewal  of  War,  induced 
Charles  to  dissemble  bis  resentment.  A Treaty  was  ac 
cordingly  signed  at  Tours  which  appeared  to  ensure 
permanent  reconciliation  by  the  betrothment  of  an  infant 
daughter  of  the  King  (born  only  in  the  preceding  year) 
to  the  eldest  Son  of  De  Montfort,  The  Count  of  Pcn- 
thievre  was  to  renounce  all  pretensions  to  Bretagne,  in 
consideration  of  the  annual  receipt  of  ten  thousand 
livres ; and  the  Constable  and  the  Duke  were  to  give  sa- 
tisfactory assurances  of  mutual  amity.* 

This  dispute  having  been  arranged,  Charles  proceeded 
to  undertake  a more  important  Diplomacy  at  Amiens, 
where  the  English  Plenipotentiaries  awaited  him.  Their 
reception  afforded  fresh  opportunities  for  the  exhibition 
of  brilliant  pageantry  ; and  the  Dukes  of  York  and  of 
Lancaster,  with  (heir  train  of  more  than  twelve  hundred 
horse,  were  entertained  during  their  whole  abode  in 
France  at  the  King's  charge,  with  as  much  honour  as 
could  be  devised.  The  abandonment  of  Calais  formed 
the  chief  impediment  to  Peace : the  French  demanded 
that  it  should  be  utterly  rased  and  left  desolate ; the 
English  Princes  replied  that  they  dared  in  no  wise  speak 
thereof,  for  if  they  did  so  they  should  encounter  the 
hatred  and  indignation  of  the  most  part  of  their  Country- 
men. After  fifteen  days  of  fruitless  discussion,  the  Truce 
was  prolonged  for  another  year.  Of  the  project  upon 
Rome  we  do  not  hear  further,  but  Charles  strenuously 
urged  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  at  parting,  to  employ  his 
best  offices  in  mediating  a permanent  friendship  between 
the  two  Kingdoms,  in  order  that  with  their  united  force 
they  might  “make  the  voyage  lo  Turkey, comforting  the 
King  of  Hungary  and  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople 
whom  Lnmorabarquyesf  doth  much  trouble." 

It  is  on  the  breaking  up  of  these  Conferences  that  we 
hear  the  first  allusion  to  that  afflicting  disorder  which 
was  to  overcloud  the  remainder  of  Charles’s  existence  ; 
and  even  then  the  expressions  employed  are  ambiguous. 
The  King,  says  Froissart,  for  lack  of  good  guiding  fell 
into  a fever  and  a hot  malady,  for  which  he  was  advised 
to  try  change  of  air.J  Even  if  his  illness  at  that  time 
were  connected,  as  it  probably  was,  with  his  subsequent 
insanity,  the  mental  affection  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  noticed  by  his  attendants,  and  certainly  did  not 
impede  his  bodily  powers,  for  after  a month  devoted  to 
burning  at  Gisora,  in  Normandy,  he  returned  to  Paris 
about  the  Feast  of  Ascension  tyde  in  good  health. 

It  can  little  be  doubled  that  a distressing  incident 
during  his  residence  in  his  Capital  accelerated  the  pro- 


gress of  his  latent  madness,  by  the  violent  excitement 
which  it  occasioned.  Pierre  de  Craon,  an  Angevin  of 
noble  extraction,  and  a Cousin  of  De  Montfort,  had  been 
high  in  favour  with  the  late  Duke  of  Anjou,  much  of 
whose  treasures  he  is  confidently  believed  to  have  etn- 
bexzled.  In  spite  of  this  evil  report,  he  found  favour 
with  the  King  and  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  til  l Iris  trea- 
cherous revelation  of  an  intrigue  which  had  been  con- 
fided to  him  by  the  latter  occasioned  his  disgrace.  He 
then  threw  himself  entirely  upon  the  protection  of  his 
kinsman  De  Montfort,  for  whom,  while  resident  in  the 
Court  of  Paris,  he  had  always  acted  as  a spy  ; and  he 
was  easily  persuaded  by  the  Duke's  representations  to 
believe  that  his  recent  change  of  fortune  was  attributable  to 
the  influence  of  De  Clisson  In  order  to  avenge  this 
private  wrong,  and  to  gratify  his  patron,  De  Craon 
“purposed  a marvellous  imagination  in  himself,  and  re- 
solved to  assassinate  the  Constable  in  the  heart  of  the 
Capital."  It  seems  doubtful  whether  he  absolutely  com- 
municated his  project  to  De  Montfort ; but  having 
assembled  at  his  house  which  he  had  in  Paris  forty  re- 
tainers, **  hardy  men  and  courageous,"  he  waited  there 
in  disgnise  till  a favourable  opportunity  might  occur  for 
the  perpetration  of  his  bloody  design. 

De  Clisson,  on  his  return  one  night  from  a Court  Ban- 
quet, was  waylaid  in  the  Rue  Culture  St  Catherine,  and  left 
for  dead.  Craon,  when  he  struck  his  enemy,  avowed  his 
name,  and  thinking  that  the  blows  which  he  had  dealt 
were  mortal  rode  away  with  his  company.*  The  Con- 
stable’s life,  however,  was  saved  by  a remarkable  accident; 
“ he  fell  against  a Baker's  door  who  was  up  and  busy  to 
bake  bread,  and  the  door  opened  and  he  fell  in  at  it,  and 
they  that  were  on  horseback  could  not  enter  in  after  him, 
the  door  was  so  low  and  so  little.  God  showed  great 
grace  to  the  Constable,  for  if  he  had  fallen  in  the  street, 
as  he  did  at  the  door,  or  if  the  door  had  been  shut,  he 
had  been  alain  without  remedy."  The  King  who  was 
undressed  and  preparing  for  bed,  hastened  to  his 
wounded  friend  on  receiving  intelligence  of  his  disaster ; 
and  when  he  received  assurance  from  the  attendant  sur- 
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geons  that  the  wounds  did  not  occasion  sny  jeopardy  of 
death,  he  took  his  leave  joyously,  .and  said,  "Constable, 
be  of  good  cheer  and  care  nothing,  for  there  was  never 
trespass  sorer  punished  than  this  shall  be  upon  the  trai- 
tors that  have  done  this  deed ; for  I take  this  matter  as 
my  own.’’t 

Pursuit,  however,  was  useless : De  Craon  had  many 
hours’  start,  and  although  some  of  his  minor  agents 
were  taken  and  executed,  the  chief  Criminal  escaped ; and 
after  a short  abode  in  bis  own  Castle  of  Sabll,  where  he 
learned  that  the  Constable  had  recovered,  and  that  the 
King  was  intent  on  vengeance,  he  betook  himself  to 
more  secure  asylum  in  the  Court  of  the  Duke  of  Bre-  i„ 
tagne.  De  Montfort  knew  that  he  should  provoke  War  Bretagne, 
from  the  King  by  screening  the  Assassin ; nevertheless 
he  assured  him  of  protection  with  words  expressive  of 
regret  that  the  murder  was  incomplete.  “Ah,  Sir  Peterf 


pear*  to  have  boms  the  title,  although  his  Investiture  did  not  take 
place  until  the  4th  of  June  in  the  year  fallowing.  About  the  same 
time  he  purchased  the  reversion  of  the  Fief  of  Bio  is  for  two  hundred 
thousand  crowns  from  *t»  Count,  who  had  lost  his  only  son.  Frois- 
sart, vol.  i&.  cap.  187.  225.  SisnDondi,xi.  591. 

* Darn,  Hitt,  de  Bretagne,  tom  ii.  p.  20 1 . where  reference  is  made 
to  the  Treaty  after  personal  rmpfdion. 

+ A mu  rath  I.  Froissart,  voL  ii.  cap.  184. 

t L*  R* f tte-heg  per  incidence  et  par  An  mol  gmrder  en  jfet re  ei  eft 
cAemre  mafmdte,  dmt  la*  fat  canteUU  a mtter  mir.  Hud. 


* Idem,  voL  ii.  cap.  178. 

f The  Oates  of  ram  had  never  been  repaired  since  they  had 
been  removed  in  order  to  punish  the  sedition  of  the  Mat  Hot  mi  after 
the  Battle  of  Rosebecque.  The  Duke  of  Bern  had  been  warned  by 
one  of  De  Creoa’s  servants  of  his  master's  intention  in  the  fore- 
noon of  the  day  on  which  it  was  executed ; but  in  his  hatred  of 
the  Constable  he  “ drove  off  the  matter,*'  and  pretending  that  he 
would  inform  the  King  on  the  next  morning,  permitted  it  to  take 
its  course.  Frorsaart,  vol.  ii.  cap.  184. 

I Idem , cap.  185. 
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History,  of  Croon,  you  are  unhappy  that  could  not  slay  the  Con- 
stable when  you  had  hitn  under  your  hands  !”  Croon 
excused  himself  by  staling  that  he  was  certain  more  than 
threescore  strokes  with  swords  and  javelin*  had  been 
stricken  at  De  Clisaon,  but  that  he  firmly  believed  “ the 
Devil  was  in  it,'*  and  he  thought  '*  all  the  Devils  in  Hell 
did  hold  him  out  of  his  handa."* 

When  Charles  demanded  the  surrender  of  De  Citum, 
the  Duke  of  Bretagne  denied  all  knowledge  either  of  the 
outrage  which  be  had  committed  or  of  the  place  of  his  re- 
treat. The  King  roused  to  fury  by  a reply  which  he  knew 
to  be  false,  assembled  an  army  tor  the  attack  of  De  Mont- 
fort,  and  summoned  his  Uncles  of  Bern  and  of  Burgundy, 
notwithstanding  tbrir  untliseembled  reluctance,  to  ac- 
company his  expedition.  By  the  commencement  of 
July,  his  preparations  were  completed,  ami  he  advanced 
by  slow  marches  at  the  head  of  a powerful  force  upon 
Mans,  declaring  that  he  would  not  return  till  be  had 
been  in  Bretagne,  and  destroyed  the  traitors  that  bod 
put  him  to  so  much  pain  and  trouble. 

Symptoms  While  he  rested  for  three  weeks  in  Mans,  as  Frois- 
ofhmllatM.  sart,  from  whom  we  shall  freely  borrow  much  of  our 
remaining  story,  informs  us,  he  was  sore  travailed  by 
daily  silting  in  Council;  and  also  he  was  uci  perfectly 
whole ; he  was  feeble  in  his  brain  and  head,  and  did  eat 
and  drink  but  little,  and  almost  every  day  was  in  a hot 
fever,  so  that  he  was  greatly  annoyed  and  pained.  He 
was  full  of  melancholy  also,  and  his  spirit*  sore  troubled 
for  the  displeasure  which  he  had  for  the  Constable's  hurt : 
and  both  his  Physicians  and  bis  Uncle*  spied  well  his 
condition,  but  no  man  dared  counsel  him  to  postpone  his 
expedition. 

Apparition  T 'he  day  on  which  the  Royal  cavalcade  quitted  Mans 

in  the  Fo-  was  oppressively  hot,  and  the  Ring  was  dressed  in  a 
mtofMans.  habit,  agreeing  perhaps  with  the  fashion  of  his  times, 
but  certainly  not  well  adapted  to  the  season.  He 
had  on  “a jack  covered  with  black  velvet  which  sore 
chafed  him,  and  on  his  head  a single  bonnet  of  scarlet, 
and  a chaplet  of  great  pearls.”  As  be  rode  through  the 
Forest  of  Mans,  " a poor  man,  bare-headed,  bare-footed, 
and  bare-legged,  with  a poor  white  coat  on  hi*  body,” 
who  “ seemed  rather  to  be  a fool  than  wise,”  suddenly 
rushed  upon  his  horse,  and  seising  the  bridle,  exclaimed, 
**  Sir  King,  rule  no  further  forward  for  thou  art  betrayed.” 
The  attendants  struck  this  bold  intruder  so  dial  he  let 
go  the  King's  horse ; and  then,  as  if  considering  him 
to  be  an  idiot,  left  him  behind,  and  be  was  never  seen 
after  to  any  man's  knowledge.” 

, Charles,  like  all  ignorant  persons,  was  profoundly 
The  King’s  guperstipoug.  ||«  was  koowu  to  liave  surrendered  him- 
Um>  self  to  the  impostures  of  Magic  and  of  Astrology,  aud  on 
one  occasion  he  had  been  so  far  overcome  by  terror  during 
a thunder-storm,  in  which  his  Palace  was  struck  by  light- 
ning, as  to  revoke  an  Ordinance  for  taxation  against 
which  be  believed  that  Heaven  hud  thus  manifested  dis- 
satisfaction. It  ia  not  improbable,  therefore,  that  this 
apparition  of  the  stranger,  of  whom  no  man  could  speak 
whence  he  came  or  whither  he  went,  was  a stratagem 
preconcerted  either  by  De  Montfort,  or  by  the  Dukes  of 
Bern  and  of  Burgundy,  to  diaconoert  the  enterprise, 
which  every  one  of  them  was  alike  willing  to  frustrate.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  words  addressed  to  turn  greatly  alfccted 
the  King ; they  “ entered  hi*  head  whereby  he  was 
worse  disposed  in  bis  health  than  he  was  before,  so  that 
his  heart  and  his  blood  was  moved.” 


1 Froissart,  Tot.ii.cap.  185. 


Nevertheless  be  passed  onward,  and  when,  about  Arenalsof 
mid-day,  his  company  reached  a sandy  plain,  both  men 
and  horses  were  greatly  oppressed  with  heat ; and  the 
King  rode  somewhat  apart  on  account  of  the  dust. 
Immediately  behind  him  rode  two  Pages,  one  of  whom 
wore  a steel  skull-cap,  the  other  carried  the  King’s 
spear.  F roin  negligence  or  drowsiness,  the  latter  allowed 
the  spear  to  slip  from  his  hand,  so  that  its  head  in  falling 
struck  the  skull-cap  of  his  comrade,  upon  which  it  rang 
loudly.  The  King,  startled  at  the  noise,  was  roused 
from  his  musing,  and  coupling  the  warlike  clash  with 
the  words  which  had  impressed  his  fevered  imagination, 
supposed  that  bis  enemies  had  assaulted  him  ; and  draw- 
ing his  sword,  and  clapping  spurs  to  his  horse,  rude 
furiously  at  the  Pages,  weening  himself  to  be  in  a 
Battle,  and  shouting,  “ On,  on  upon  those  traitors  t” 

The  Pages,  thinking  the  King  displeased  on  account  of 
the  fall  of  the  spear,  avoided  that  which  they  did  not 
imagine  to  be  more  than  a violent  burst  of  anger;  and 
Charles  then  directed  himiieif  at  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
who  happened  to  be  next  in  the  line.  The  Duke,  in 
consternation,  turned  his  horse  and  fled  ; and  the  King 
pursued  him  with  hi*  naked  sword.  It  is  probable  that 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  prepared  for  some  explosion 
of  the  kind  from  former  observation  of  Charles's  state 
of  mind,  for  he  called  out  at  once.  “ Out,  harowe  ! what 
mischief  is  this?  The  King  is  not  in  his  right  mind; 

God  help  him  ! Fly  away,  nephew,  fly  away,  for  the 
King  would  slay  you  !"  Meantime,  the  scattered  com- 
pany, attracted  by  these  words  and  by  the  strange  spec- 
tacle, gathered  round ; aud  the  King  struck  wildly 
and  at  random  among  them,  till  both  himself  and  his 
horse  were  wearied.  Froissart  assures  us  that  no  one 
was  hurt,*  although  many  were  overthrown,  foroo  man 
sought  to  defend  himself,  but  when  th*  King  struck 
they  fell  down  before  the  blow.  At  length  one  of  his 
Chamberlains  coming  behind  him,  suddenly  secured  his 
hands,  dismounted  him  from  his  saddle,  and  took  from 
him  his  sword.  He  was  immediately  placed  in  a litter, 
and  carried  back  to  Mans  wholly  deprived  of  conscious* 
ness,  speaking  not  a word,  but  “ rolling  hi*  eye*  in  him 
marvellously.1* 

During  the  night  " the  Physicians  had  much  ado”  with 
the  King,  and  " the  Lords  of  the  Blood  Royal  hod 
much  trouble.”  The  former  on  examination  pronounced 
that  the  malady  hod  been  a long  time  engendering,  aud 
that  they  knew  well  beforehand  “ the  weakness  of  his 
brain  would  sore  trouble  him  and  at  last  show  itself.” 

The  latter  vehemently  reprobated  those  advisers  who 
had  encouraged  the  expedition  iuto  Bret  ague,  and  attri- 
buted the  sickness  to  evil  counsel,  which  they  resolved  to 
speak  of  at  a more  convenient  seu»>n.  Provision  was 
mads  for  proper  attendance  on  the  Royal  Patient  at  the 
Castle  of  Crayeli  on  the  river  Oise,  where  there  is  ,4good 
air  and  a fair  country  ?'  and  the  Dukes  of  Bern  and 
of  Burgundy  hastened  to  Pari*  in  order  to  ttntmble  a 
Council  of  the  States,  which  might  determine  whether 
the  governance  of  the  Realm  was  to  be  vested  in  their 
hands  or  in  those  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  The  insanity 
of  Charles  produced  so  great  a change  in  public  affairs^ 
that  it  may  be  considered  equivalent  to  the  commence- 
ment of  a new  reign,  and  it  may  therefore  afford  a 
fitting  point  for  a break  in  our  narrative. 

* The  Monk  of  St.  Dvois,  liv.  aii.  c.  3.  p.  219.  and  Juvenal 
dea  U reins,  p.  91.  say  otherwise ; and  on  their  authority  M.  de 
Stsmondi,  tom.  xii.  p.  23.  affirms  that  a Gascon  gentleman,  the 
Bastard  of  Polignac,  a*ul  threw  other  persona  west  lulled. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXIV. 


ANNALS  OF  GERMANY  AND  ITALY  DURING  THE  XIV th  CENTURY. 


P»OM  A.  X).  1898  TO  A.  D.  1399. 
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Arm  the  Battle  of  Gelheitn,  Albert  bo  longer  found 
any  oppoartion  in  ascending  the  Imperial  throne.  He 
was  declared  King  of  the  Romans  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  the  Electors,  and  crowned  a few  days  afterwards 
by  tbe  Archbishop  of  Coin,  at  Abe  la  Cbapellc  ; but  Boni* 
face  refused  to  reccgnise  the  election  of  a Prince  whom 
he  knew  to  be  the  firm  oily  of  Philippe  le  Bel,  his  de- 
clared and  mortal  enemy.  Among  the  reasons  which 
he  alleged  to  justify  his  refusal  w as  the  descent  of  Albert's 
wife*  from  the  illustrious  race  of  HohenstanfFen,  so  fertile 
In  politic  and  valiant  Monarchs,  and  which  had  so  long 
been  exposed  to  the  rage  and  malignity  of  Ecclesiastical 
persecution.  Boniface,  therefore,  declared  himself  Vicar- 
General  of  the  Empire,  and  appeared  at  the  audience 
which  he  gave  to  the  Ambassadors  of  Albert,  girt  with 
a sword  as  an  emblem  of  temporal  dominion.  The  effect 
of  this  avowed  hostilityf  was  to  knit  more  closely  to- 
gether the  friendship  of  Albert  and  the  King  of  France, 
They  met  at  Quatreveaux  in  Lorraine,  where  several 
projects  were  proposed,  strongly  indicating  the  anient 
desire  of  Albert  to  aggrandize  his  family,  which,  however, 
were  rendered  ineffectual  through  the  caution  and  jea- 
lousy of  the  Electors  by  whom  he  was  accompanied. 

The  death  of  the  last  male  descendant  of  the  Counts 
of  Holland  and  Zealand,^  offered  another  opportunity 
upon  which  Albert  eagerly  seized  of  gratifying  his  fa- 
vourite passion.  He  declared  that  this  vast  inheritance 
had  in  default  of  lineal  heirs  escheated  to  the  Empire, 
and  endeavoured  to  render  himself  master  of  it  by  vio- 
lence. But  Jean  d'Avesnes,  tbe  next  male  heir  of  the 
deceased  Count,  exerted  himself  so  effectually  in  vindi- 
cation of  his  right,  and  was  so  vigorously  supported  by 
the  four  Electors  of  the  Rhine,  whom  the  pretensions 
and  increasing  power  of  the  Austrian  family  filled  with 
the  most  alarming  apprehension  for  tbe  security  of  their 
own  libertiM,  that  Albert  was  finally  compelled  to  re- 
nounce his  project,  and  to  grant  the  investiture  of  the 
Fief  to  his  antagonist. 

Albert,  however,  though  his  design  was  frustrated, 
determined  to  revenge  himself  upon  the  Electors  whose 
foresight  and  vigilance  had  caused  his  disappointment.  He 
availed  himselffor  this  purpose  of  a pretext  both  popular 
and  plausible;  and  relying  on  a Decree  of  the  Diet  of 
Nuremburg,  he  required  from  the  Electors  a surrender 


• He  reproached  her  with  being  Jr  oongmne  vtprrulu  1’feffirl, 
Hitt.  tTAliemagne,  494. 

f Idem.  vul.  L Fig  Jr*  Paprs.  Putter,  Hatorieeke  Enluneke- 
Itmg  tier  knit  gen  Skmmtentrfatmmg  det  Drniiekm  Httcke. 

4 Art  de  vlnfcr  let  Valet,  Jute,  edition,  vol.  iii. 


of  the  right  or  Tolls  on  the  Rhine,  originally  a preroga- 
tive of  the  Emperor,  which  had  been  usurped  by  them 
during  the  recent  period  of  confusion,  and  which,  as  if  the 
length  of  an  unjust  possession  furnished  an  excuse  for 
its  continuance,  they  had  never  since  relinquished.  On 
their  refusal  to  comply  with  his  demand,  he  collected  a 
powerful  army,  and  seconded  by  the  troops  of  his  ally 
the  King  of  France,  and  by  the  Cities  of  the  Empire, 
interested  in  the  suppression  of  the  obnoxious  imposts, 
in  spite  of  tbe  protestations  of  the  Electors  and  the 
menaces  of  Boniface,  he  soon  compelled  them  to  submit* 

It  was  no  longer  difficult  after  so  decisive  a blow  to 
effect  a reconciliation  with  Boniface,  who  was  unwilling  •***  obtain* 
to  draw  upon  himself  tbe  united  forces  of  the  two  greatest tbc,^, 
Princes  in  Europe,  and  whose  rancour  agaiust  the  King 
of  France  was  still  immitigable.  The  i»ue  of  this  Seixure 
quarrel  was  fatal  to  the  Pope,  who  was  seized  at  Auagni 
by  Nogaret,  the  emissary  of  Philippe,  and  by  Sciarra 
Colonna,  the  head  of  the  powerful  family  whom  be  had 
persecuted  with  hatred  so  unrelenting ; and  though  he  death 
was  soon  rescued  by  the  people  from  their  power,  he  did  ^UoaiTaee 
not  long  survive  the  indignity  with  which  he  had  been  V A D 
treated,*  but  died  within  a few  weeks,  the  victim  of  rage  1303 
and  mortification. 

Benedict  X.,  who  was  chosen  in  his  place,  lost  no  Benedict X. 
time  in  cancelling  his  predecessor’s  most  violent  acts,  PulMe* 
and  peace  would  have  soon  been  restored  to  Europe  by 
his  moderation  and  judicious  conduct,  hud  he  not,  un- 
fortunately for  Christendom,  died  within  the  jrear  of  his 
promotion  to  the  Holy  See. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Bertrand  deGot,  Archbishop  of  Clement  V. 
Bordeaux,  who  transferred  the  residence  of  the  Popes  <’^e*  D 
to  Avignon,  and  whose  shore  in  the  persecution  of  the  jjjQj’ 
Templars  has  rendered  his  name  for  ever  infamous. 


1399. 


A.  D. 

1301. 


• Kven  to  Dante  this  violence  appears  little  short  of  sacrilege. 
Percke  men  pain  il  mal  future  el  fat/o, 
fey  gw  in  ALtgna  enlrmr  le  jtordahte, 

E net  rienrw  tnc  Crulo  etter  catto, 

Purgatorio,  can.  20. 

Yet  Dante,  by  a prophetic  vengeance,  assigns  to  this  Pope  his  place 
in  the  Infernal  regions. 

tff’  tu  git  rrtttf  rittof 
Se>  hi  pit  eaeti  ritte,  Hanifrmo  1 

Inferno,  can.  19. 

f G.  Yillani,  lib.  via.  Dante  says  that  Clement  aboil  soon  oc- 
cupy tbe  place  of  Boniface. 

Cke  dope  Am  eerru  dipni  JmicP  open, 

Ih  ver  ponente  m pother,  oenta  toff*, 

Tal  eke  common,  eke  An,  eme  nempm. 

Inferno,  nra.  l9.-m.  82. 
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History.  Meanwhile  Albert  pursued  with  .unabated  ardour  his 
v—v— *■ ■ schemes  for  extending  the  power  of  his  family.  Disap- 
From  pointed  in  the  attempts  which  he  successively  made  upon 
A-  *>.  Bohemia,  Misnia,  and  Thuringia,  he  endeavoured  to 
1298.  establish  a Principality  for  his  son,  consisting  of  Swabia, 
*°  Alsotia,  and  those  Cantons  of  Swisserland  over  which 
A*  he  possessed  a remote  dominion.*  With  this  view  he 

1399.  attempted  to  incorporate  Uri,  Schweilz,  and  Under- 

wald  among  the  territories  which  he  already  possessed, 
land.  and  finding  all  other  methods  incSieclual  to  induce 

x.  u,  that  simple  but  gallant  people  to  surrender  their  in- 

1306.  dependence,  he  ordered  his  Bailiffs  by  hurah  and  op- 
pressive treatment  to  goad  them  to  resistance,  hoping 
that  a pretext  might  thus  be  found  for  accomplishing 
their  subjugation. 

Inwmc*  His  injunctions  were  faithfully  obeyed;  his  deputies 
tion  uf  the  vied  with  each  other  in  acts  of  cruelty  and  extortion, 
Swias.  till  it  became  impossible  for  the  oppressed  inhabitants 
to  confine  their  discontent  within  the  limits  ofallegiauce 
to  the  Empire. 

Two  of  these  Bailiffs  expiated  their  crimes  by  death, 
the  third,  with  a moderation  equally  rare  and  admirable 
in  the  hour  of  popular  retribution,  was  dismissed  un- 
hurt. The  Emperor,  however,  whose  object  was  now 
attained,  assembled  a numerous  army,  and  was  on  his 
march  for  the  purpose  of  inflicting  an  immediate  and 
signal  punishment  on  the  rebellious  Cantons,  when  he 
Asmssui*-  was  assassinated  by  his  nephew  John  (whom  he  had 
A” bert  L dcspniled  °f  his  inheritance)  and  three  accomplices,  in 
1 the  face  of  his  whole  army,  which  being  on  the  opposite 

bank  of  a river  was  unable  either  to  afford  him  the  least 
assistance,  or  even  to  seize  his  murderers. t 
Diseovsry  It  was  in  the  beginning  of  this  Century  that  the  won- 
toit^ofth  *^€r^u^  Pr°P*rty  of  the  Magnet,  by  which  it  communi- 
Magnet.  •*  lo  B slender  rod  of  iron  the  power  of  pointing  towards 
the  Pole,  first  attracted  observation,  t Flavio  de  Gioja,  a 


# Schmidt,  rol.  iv.  Criterion  det  ConiiUntront,  p.  39,  40. 

-f  And  Dante  thus : 

O Alberto  Tednco  ! eh'abbandanl 
Cotlei  cA’c  fait  a tndomtla  e telvuggia, 

£ dovret/i  » nftrenr  h nvi  ttreimni  : 

Gituto  giudicio  dalla  ttello  eaggio, 

Sovta'l  ttw  sangur,  t sia  nuavo  « optrto, 

Tal  che’l  tuo  slice  eiaor  tumi’nu  n'aggin : 

CA'tnrte  In,  fV  It mi  padre  tofealo, 

Per  enprdtgia  dt  cool  a diitrelli 
Chet  giardtn  delio  * mperio  tia  deterio. 

* • • • 

* • • • 

Piem  a verier  la  tma  Rina  rAe  pi  a g me, 
fedora,  to/a,  e dr  e nolle  cAiama, 

Cetare  mia,  perch*  non  m'accvmpagne  t 

Pargatorio,  cid.  6. 

Sisraandi,  Rep.  It.  rol.  vi.  Coxe,  Haute  of  Amina.  Putter,  voL  I. 
Pfcftl,  vol.  i. 

1 The  Ancients  were  acquainted  with  the  power  of  the  Magnet 
in  attracting  iron,  but  were  ignorant  of  its  Polarity.  Euripides,  in 
a remarkable  fragment  of  the  t Eneas,  thus  allude*  to  it : 
eat 

Ttipai  rurljw,  Zen  u*y*w**r  xlkt, 

Tk»  mu  ptUmen  waXn. 

And  Hesychiua,  427.  ‘HnuXu*  Xitai  »7  »>*.  pay*nerr  Xiytoeit 
aoj  Xuiuiw  Xitn  avrit  »aXu.  And  Pliny,  A ’at.  Hitt,  lib. 

XXXVI.  25.  A mar-morthut  digrcdirnJi  ird  rf/ttjaorum  laptdmm  in  signet 
maltreat  qt tit  dwbitrl  imprimis  mngnelem  oecurrere  t quid  enim 
tntrabi/int  t oW  m tfuu  par  It  nnlttrte  major  tmprobtlas  T—  Quid 
fern  dun  lid  pugnaeint  t ted  eedil  el  palitur  mores,  trahilttra  magnele 
Impede,  dorratrixLjii*-  ilia  renun  omnium  materia  ad  inane  nescio  quid 
cumt,  altjut  ttl  propius  vend,  atntlil,  tmrlur . compJenqnr  Atrrel, 
And  from  the  following  passage  in  Guiot  de  Prvvina,  a writer  at 
the  dose  of  the  Xlllth  m beginning  of  the  XIVth  Century,  it  has 


citizen  of  Amalfi,  an  opulent  and  flourishing  town  in  the  Aimak  of 
Kingdom  of  Naples,  was  the  person  who  made  this  dis-  Germany 
covery,  which,  by  enabling  Mon  to  find  a path  across  the  *n<* 
Ocean  with  security  and  precision,  rendered  the  relations 
of  commerce  universal,  and  bound  together  the  most  roo> 
distant  extremities  of  the  Earth.  Such,  however,  isilte 
tenacity  with  which  mankind,  unless  stimulated  by  pas-  to 
sion  or  interest,  cling  to  their  ancient  customs,*  that  A p 
upwards  of  a Century  elapsed  before  this  inestimable  1399 
addition  to  Science  produced  its  full  effect.  It  is  probable 
that  the  narrow  spirit  of  commercial  jealousy  long  pre- 
vented the  Italians  from  communicating  this  great  ad- 
vantage to  other  nations.  The  art  of  steering  by  the 
Compass  with  skill  and  accuracy  was  not  immediately 
acquired  ; and  sailors,  accustomed  to  keep  within  sight 
of  shore,  were  unwilling  to  venture  upon  a new,  and,  as 
it  appeared  to  them,  a perilous  experiment.  As  the  in- 
vention of  the  Mariner's  Compass  ranks  among  the  most 
happy  efforts  of  human  genius,  and  in  its  effects  upon 
the  welfare  and  improvement  of  Mankind,  is  second  to 
no  event  in  the  history  of  knowledge,  this  notice  of  the 
cause  will  scarcely  be  deemed  a mere  digression.  We 
return  from  it  to  the  course  of  our  History. 

Henry  of  Luxemburg  ascended  the  Imperial  Throne  Accretion 
on  the  29lh  of  November,  130S,  and  the  liberties  of  ^Hewjr 
Italy,  which  had  been  defeuded  with  signal  valour  and  * D 
success  against  the  Frederics,  were  by  this  event  exposed  jgQg 
to  fresh  danger.  Fifty-eight  years  had  now  elapsed 
since  Italy  had  been  visited  by  the  Emperors  of  the 
West;  Rodolph,  Adolphus,  Albert,  on  whom  that  splen- 
did title  had  successively  devolved,  were  too  much 
occupied  with  the  reduction  of  turbulent  vassals  and  the 
maintenance  of  their  own  power  in  Germany,  to  ven- 
ture upon  an  enterprise  so  full  of  peril,  and  so  little 
likely  to  be  attended  with  any  solid  or  durable  advan- 
tage. 

But  Henry,  a Prince  of  great  capacity  and  valour,  His  expedi- 
anxious  to  divert  the  suspicions  of  his  subjects,  which  the  h°n  into 
marriage  of  his  eldest  son  with  the  heiress  of  Bohemiaf  ****** 


been  inferred,  but  as  appear*  without  sufficient  re  anon,  by  a teamed 
and  judicious  writer,  (see  Koch,  p.  245.)  that  the  Polarity  of  the 
Magnet  was  generally  known  in  Europe  before  that  time. 

De  not/re  pert  rapathnlt  (te  Pape) 

Fa/uine  futl  temblas!  / eetoi/e. 

Qta  me  te  mart.  J| M bsen  /a  voient 
Vi  marinieri  pu  ti  aw.ient 
Par  ce/e  etlosle  vent  el  viennettl. 

• • • * 

Vn  art  font  qni  m entry  ne  part 
Par  la  vertu  de  la  manure  (magmtle) 

Vne  pierre  Unde  ef  brsnierr. 

On  li  fen  vol on!  reft  te  joint 

Out  {let  marinieri)  it  etgardenl  te  droit  point 

Pnit  c'etl  tote  mtpui/le  on  Heebie 

El  en  tat  fetiut  root  eensehfe, 

En  feme  (t earn)  te  meienl  taut  pint 
El  Is  fetiut  l*  tint  demit, 

ISdt  te  Irene  la  poinie  Untie 
Cantrt  r/Un/e. 

Nicon,  Fabliaux  ei  Contes  det  Pcklts  Fnmqoit  dtt  A fogen  Age, 
tom.ii.  p.  327. 

• Pfcflel.  Putter,  EntmekeUmg.  Henry  of  Luxemburg. 

f The  ScUrooian  dynasty,  to  which  that  Country  hod  been  long 
subject,  expired  with  Weoontaus  V.,  who  was  assassinated  a.  d. 
1306.  John,  son  of  Henry  VII,,  married  Elizabeth,  the  sister  of 
Weneeslaiis,  and  transmitted  her  dominions  to  his  posterity.  Koch, 
R/o.  p.  258.  lie  was  crowned  King  of  Bohemia  by  the  Emperor 
al  the  Dirt  of  Spires,  where,  for  the  first  time,  deputies  from  the 
free  towns  of  Germany  were  admitted.  Philippe  le  Bel  admitted 
the  representatives  of  free  towns  into  tbs  National  Aasemblr 
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History-  ha«l  excited,  and  to  increase  his  own  reputation,  resolved 
/ to  undertake  this  expedition. 

The  disposition  of  the  people  in  the  Italian  States* 
was  favourable  to  his  enterprise.  The  cities  of  Lom- 
bardy, convulsed  by  intestine  faction,  or  smarting  under 
the  ferocious  despotism  of  petty  tyrants,  were  ready  to 
acquiesce  in  any  dominion  from  which  they  could  prog- 
nosticate internal  security,  and  a moderate  share  of  re- 

Country.  Henry,  although  compelled  afterwards  to  rely  exclu- 
a.  d.  sively  on  the  Ghibelline  (action  for  support,  was  then 
resolved  to  hold  the  balance  even  between  the  two  par- 
ties into  which  the  North  of  Italy  was  still  divided. 
Accordingly,  the  leaders  of  the  ruling  faction  in  each 
separate  State  resigned  (heir  authority,  and  the  exiles 
were  recalled  without  reference  to  political  distinction. 
At  Verona, f however,  Can  Grande  della  Scala,  whose 
Can  Granite  name  Dante  has  made  immortal,  a man  eminent  not 
della  Scala.  on|y  for  jjjg  devotion  to  the  Imperial  cause,  but  (or 
matchless  skill  in  political  intrigue,  and  consummate 
knowledge  in  the  Art  of  War,  w as  suffered  to  retain  the 
Milan.  ascendency  he  had  acquired.  At  Milan,  the  Family 
Restoration  Della  Torre  was  deposed,  and  the  Visconti  were  restored 
«f  the  Vis.  j0  tlxeir  original  power.  The  discontent  thus  excited 
’ among  the  adherents  of  the  ejected  leaders  terminated  in 
a conspiracy  which  was  discovered  and  suppressed.  But 
a violent  and  unusual  exaction  of  money  by  the  Em- 
peror provoked  the  resentment  of  the  people,  and  roused 
them  to  a more  effectual  resistance  ; their  example  was 
followed  by  the  other  cities  of  Lombardy,  and  although 
the  Emperor  finally  succeeded  in  re-establishing  his 
authority  in  that  Country,  there  lurked  beneath  this  ap- 
parent tranquillity  and  submission  the  seeds  of  other 
and  yet  more  violent  disorders. 

The  Emperor  next  proceeded  to  Genoa,  where  the 
people,  worn  out  by  the  strife  and  contests  of  the  Nobles, J 
whose  ambition  and  turbulence  kept  them  in  a continual 
ferment,  readily  consented  to  invest  him  with  supreme 
ami  absolute  power  for  twenty  years ; but  here  again  the 
Emperor,  either  forgetting  his  past  disasters  or  blind  to 
their  causes,  drew  down  upon  himself  the  hatred  of  the 
people  by  a demand  of  six  hundred  thousand  florins, 
and  was  obliged  to  fly  from  Genoa  with  the  utmost  pre- 


General 
ral  discon- 
tent in 
Lombardy. 
A.  D. 

1311. 


Genoa. 


A.  D. 

1312. 
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a.  n.  1302.  Hinault,  Abregt  Chron.  And  in  England  the  Com- 
mons wets  summoned  to  Parliament  in  the  name  ok  th«  King  by  Do 
Monk  fort,  a.  n.  1265.  Hal  lam,  Middle  Aget,  vot,  iii. 

* Geo.  YiU&ni,  lib.  lx. 

( Alberto  della  Scala. 

ls>  primo  fee  rifugio,  el primo  aetello 
Snrh  /a  corlena  dr!  gran  Lombardo, 

C he’ll  f m la  tea  As  porta  if  utnlo  ncctUo  j 
CA'arui  us  It  si  henigno  riguardo 
Che  del  fart  e del  ehieder  tea  ret  due 
Fia  prima  quel  che  tra  pit  altri  e.  piit  tarda. 

Con  Itti  aedrai  colui  che  impretto  fue 
Natccndo  it  da  guetla  i fella  forte 
Che  mtaMi  fat  f opert  tut. 

Paradita.  can.  17. 

Can  Gran  delta  Scala,  alluded  to  in  the  three  last  lines  of  this 
quotation,  waa  the  son  of  Alberto  della  Scala ; the  star  whom  influ. 
ence  ho  was  to  verify  is  Mars.  Can  is  again  mentioned  in  the 
following  passage  of  the  Inferno,  can.  1 . 

— — — — — lajtn  che't  erltro. 

(tjtutla  beet  let")  Ferri,  che  la  fard  monr  di  dog  Ha, 

Que*i  non  cibera  terra  ne  peltro, 

Ma  eapirnza,  e amort,  r nrtnie  t 
E eua  nation  mtrh  tra  FeUro  e Fellra, 

Dante  is  the  beet  and  moat  luminous  commentator  on  the  History 
of  the  Italian  Republics  during  this  period. 

I IVnina,  lib.  xiv.  Sismondi,  Httfaitt  dee  Rdpubhfutt  Ihtlien- 
net,  tom.  v. 
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cipitation.  Fortunately  the  Pisans  still  continued  de-  Annals  of 
voted  to  his  cause,  their  fleet  transported  him  to  Tuscany  Germany 
and  thence  he  was  attended  by  a guard  of  fifteen  bun- 
dred  Pisans  to  Rome,  where,  in  spite  of  much  resistance, 
and  the  presence  of  a Neapolitan  garrison,  the  golden 
crown  of  the  Empire  was  placed  on  his  head  by  the 
hands  of  the  Papal  Legate  in  the  Church  of  San  Gio- 
vanni di  Laterano.* 

But  the  situation  of  the  Emperor  soon  became  ex- 
tremely perilous,  the  Germans  whose  term  of  service  pi**, 
had  expired,  withdrew  in  great  numbers  to  their  own  Henry 
Country.  A powerful  Confederacy  including  the  free 
cities  of  Bologna,  Lucca,  Florence,  together  with  Robert 
of  Naples,  the  declared  champion  of  the  Guelphic  1312 
League,  was  formed  against  him,  and  had  his  adver- 
saries acted  with  any  degree  of  vigour  and  resolution,  the 
Empemr  must  have  sunk  under  their  united  efforts.  2^** 
Time,  however,  was  just  given  by  their  delay  for  the 
Ghibellines  and  Bianchito  to  rally  around  him,  and  at 
the  head  of  their  forces,  thus  hastily  collected,  he  invested 
Florence  ; and  after  employing  his  army  in  the  siege  of 
that  City  during  seven  months,  he  abandoned  his  pro- 
ject and  retired  to  Pisa  to  refresh  his  troops,  where  he 
continued  till  August  to  remain  inactive,  till  being  there 
joined  by  a numerous  reinforcement  under  the  command 
of  his  Brother  the  Archbishop  of  Treves  ; and  assured 
of  the  co-operation  of  Frederick,  King  of  Sicily,  he  left 
Pisa  with  full  determination  to  complete  the  conquest 
of  Naples  at  the  head  of  an  army  far  superior  in  disci- 
pline and  valour  to  any  which  his  antagonist  could 
assemble  to  encounter  him.  But  the  alarm  which  his 
approach  inspired  was  soon  dissipated  by  his  death,  HU  death, 
which  took  place  at  Buon  Convento,  near  Sienna,  within 
a very  short  time  after  the  sacrament  had  been  admi- 
nistered to  him  by  a Dominican  Monk.  The  death  of 
so  illustrious  a person,  at  so  critical  a moment,  was 
universally  ascribed  in  that  Age  to  poison  administered 
in  the  consecrated  bread  ; but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  his  constitution  w as  much  impaired,  and  that  evident 
symptoms  of  decay  had  already  discovered  themselves  on 
his  person.* 

At  this  point  some  account  of  Naples  and  its  Govern-  Naples  u»- 
ment  under  the  race  of  the  Angevin  Monarch*  may  not  the 1 An- 

improperlybe  introduced.t  As  the  rulerB  of  that  Country,  ** 
since  the  epoch  of  its  first  conquest  by  the  Norman 
adventurers,  hail  been  considered  not  as  the  spiritual 
children  only  but  as  the  feudal  vassal*  of  the  Holy  See; 
so  under  the  Angevin  dynasty,  in  every  sense,  the  crea- 
tures of  Papal  authority,  the  feeling  of  reciprocal  obliga- 
tions, and  the  consciousness  of  mutual  benefit  contributed 
in  an  eminent  degree  to  strengthen  and  perpetuate  that 
connection. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  understand  the  policy  of  the  Causes  of 
Kings  of  Naples  during  this  Century  we  must  never  lose  *h,i 

• Dante  dedicated  hi*  Treatise  De  Monarch  id  to  ihi*  Ptioct,  v 
through  whom  he  hoped  to  have  been  iritorvd  to  hi*  native  Country ; 
be  praise*  hi*  magnanimity  in  these  verse*  of  the  Amirfao,  can.  17. 

Ma  pna  che' l Goaaco*  Falla  Arrig 0 inganni, 

Parr  an  f anile  della  *ua  mirtmle 
In  non  curar  Aargmlo  ne  d'affdnni. 

Is  tot  magnijtcemse  cannaciule 
Saranna  aurora,  11  che  in  turn  nemici 
Won  me  po/ran  tenor  le  lingua  mute. 

A Imi  t’aipetia  ed  u tnoi  b*wfd : 

Per  hti  fit  Iratmulala  malt  a grnte 
Camhiando  condition  ritchi  t mendtd. 

f PfeSVl,  vcL  i.  Drama,  lib.  xiv. 

• r»4  Outran,  Clement  V. 
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H tsta-y.  sight  of  the  remarkable  circumstances  under  which  Charles 
of  Anjou  won  tlie  Crown,  and  the  constant  struggle 
From  in  which  his  posterity  were  involved,  either  from  fruitless 
*•  D-  attempts  to  recover  Sicily,  or  from  the  quarrels  arising 

1293.  through  a disputed  inheritance  ; while,  ill  other  Coun- 
*°  tries,  under  the  vigorous  administration  of  able  Princes, 
®*  the  exorbitant  demands  of  the  Pope  were  gradually  cir- 
1999.  cum  scribed  and  abridged.*  In  Naples  both  parties, 
though  directed  by  leaders  certainly  uot  deficient  in  dis- 
cernment and  resolution,  endeavoured  by  appeals  to  the 
Pope,  as  to  their  liege  Lord,  to  strengthen  their  cause, 
and  by  large  concessions  to  ensure  his  favour  ; and  thus 
on  the  success  of  either,  the  claim  of  the  Church  to  an  ax- 
tensive  paramount  jurisdiction  becuinc  fixed  and  incon- 
testable. After  the  death  of  Charles,  the  first  Monarch 
of  the  Angevin  line,  the  Crown  of  Naples  devolved  on 
Charles  II.  his  Son  Charles  II  , who  married  Mary,  daughter  of 
A.  D.  Ladislaus  King  of  Hungary.  Shortly  after  the  release 
12S4.  of  that  Monarch  from  captivity  Lad  is  la  it*  died,  and 
Charles  Martel,  eldest  Son  of  Charles  11.,  a Prince  of 
extraordinary  merit,  was,  in  right  of  his  mother,  elected 
to  the  government  of  his  Grandfather’s  dominions.  On 
bin  prematura  death,  (which  Hubert  his  brother  is  ac- 
cused of  haviug  accelerated,  an  accusation  which  rests 
on  slender  authority,  and  which  is  strongly  refuted  by 
the  whole  tenour  of  his  subsequent  conduct,)  his  Son 
Cart  be  rt  was  declared  his  successor  to  the  Kingdom  of 
a.  d.  Hungary.  And  on  the  death  of  Charles  11.,  who, 

1309.  schooled  by  sad  experience,  instead  of  foreign  con- 
quest had  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  embellishment  of 
Ids  Capital  and  the  promotion  of  iutcrnal  improvement, 
the  Throne  of  Nap  lest  was  disputed  by  Robert  his 
third  Son,  and  by  Caribert  tlie  young  King  of  Hungary. 
According  to  the  principles  of  the  Feudal  law,  and  the 
usages  to  which  throughout  Europe  it  had  given  rise. 
Car i ben’s  title  was  unquestionable.  The  Pope,  how- 
ever, to  whom  both  parties  referred  as  arbiter,  fear- 
ing the  shock  to  which  the  dominion  of  the  Holy  See 
might  be  exposed  from  the  discussions  which  would  pro- 
bably arise  in  Naples  if  left  to  tbe  administration  of 
Hungarian  Nobles,  (on  argument  on  which  Bartolomeo 
Befcsrt-  di  Capua,$  the  most  renowned  advocate  of  his  day, 
who  pleaded  Robert’s  cause,  principally  insisted,)  after 
several  discussions  in  full  Consistory  had  taken  place, 
decided  in  Robert's  favour,  and  conferred  on  him  the 
investiture  of  that  Kingdom.  And  thus  the  vast  do- 
minions which  the  descendants  of  Charles  of  Anjou  had 
acquired,  and  which,  had  they  been  united  under  one 
head,  would  have  raised  that  family  to  a degree  of  power 
far  beyond  what  any  Sovereign  in  Europe  at  lliat  time 
possessed,  were  divided  among  collateral  branches,  whose 
hatred  and  animosity,  arising  from  mutual  injuries,  from 
the  dread  of  retaliation,  and  the  desire  of  revenge,  became 
fatal  to  many  of  its  most  eminent  Princes,  and  proved  an 
insurmountable  bar  to  the  aggrandizement  of  tbeir  race. 

• Koch,  Taiienu  det  Rivolahont,  i.  lWJ.  Danina,  lib.  xiv.  Gian- 
nr>ne,  Slona  Qvi/e  del  Regno  di  Napoli,  lib,  xxi.  Murolori,  Annali 
cTIta/u i,  13(0. 

f Gianaone,  Storia  Civile  del  Regno  di  Napoli,  lib.  xxii. 

1 Mo  cio  eke  tv  pro  ogmt  aliro  me  at  guidmo  del  mondo,  ed  ogli 
tehltori  giattn,  e prudente  la  decuame  del  Pontrfice  Clemente  F.  a 
favor  dt  Roberta,  fit  eke  Barta/vmmeo  <b  Capita  trail 6 (junta  cum 
mo«  tempi i cement t dm  Dotlore,  ma  dimotlri  „/  Papa, — eke  il  regno 
dtrvette  darti  a Roberto  ngnor  tavio. — K mn  pid  lotto  al  giovoneito 
Re  1 1 quale  tenta  conotautenlo  a/ctino  deUe  cote  d' Italia,  nato,  ed 
mUevo/o  M Ungherin,  fra  catiumi  del  telle  ahem,  dngf  halutm,  euemdo 
c metre! to  dt  governare  il  rrgm  per  metro  di  Mmittri,  t Baroni  L‘«* 
fori,  a man  mudo  arria  potato  mgMtmtrio  in  pace. 


After  an  interval  of  ten  months  from  the  death  of  Aaaaltof 
Henry  VII.,  Louis  IV.  of  Bavaria  was  chosen  as  his 
successor  by  five  out  of  the  seven  Princes  to  whom  the  “u'_ 
privilege  of  electing  t Ise  King  of  the  Homans  had  been 
long  exclusively  confined.  His  right,  therefore,  ap-  A>  n> 
pcared  clear  and  indefeasible,  but  the  Archbishop  of  l£9$. 
Cologne  and  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  (Louis’s  own  to 
Brother,)  who  hud  not  been  present  al  the  election,  sup-  a.  d. 
ported  by  the  Duke  of  Carinthia*  and  the  Marquis  of  1399. 
Brandenburg,  (both  of  whom  had  claimed  the  right  of  Accwmmoo 
voting  on  this  occasion,  tbe  former  as  King  of  Bohemia,  oflAiuilV, 
and  the  latter  for  his  Murquisute,)  raised  Frederick  le  ® ’ 
Bel  Duke  of  Austria  to  that  exalted  situation.  Frederi  f 

Both  parties  flew  to  arms  in  support  of  their  preten-  Auslriadi*- 
sions,  and  thus  were  kindled  the  flames  of  a Civil  War,  n.ite*  the 
which  for  upwards  of  ten  years  raged  without  intermis-  Imperial 
sion  from  one  end  of  Germany  to  the  other.  About  Crown* 
the  same  time  John  t of  Cahors,  Bishop  of  Avignon, 
was  promoted  to  the  Papal  chair.  This  man,  Bprung 
from  an  obscure  \ origin,  had  risen  from  the  condition  of  Italy, 
a public  Notary  to  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  Arles,  and,  John  XX. 
as  was  generally  believed,  had  procured  his  subsequent 
elevation  by  means  of  forged  letters, § addressed  in  the  A*  D* 
name  of  Robert,  King  of  Naples,  to  the  Pope,  in  which  1316. 
his  nomination  to  the  rank  of  Cardinal  was  solicited. 

The  death  of  Henry  VII.  hud  left  Pisa,  the  firm  adhe- 
rent of  the  Imperial  parly,  defenceless,  and  exposed  to 
the  resentment  of  the  (iueiphs  in  Tuscany,  and  on  that  Rro* 
event  they  rose  al  once  to  chastise  her  for  the  support 
which  she  hud  given  to  their  antagonist.  Pisa  intrusted 
the  command  of  her  troops  to  Uguodone  da  Faggiuola, 
a Nobleman  of  great  valour  and  experience,  who  obliged 
the  enemy  to  retire  with  considerable  loss.  Under  his 
command  the  Pisans  took  Lucca,  and  overthrew  the 
Florentines  at  Montecatino.  But  although  they  were 
careful  in  repelling  the  assaults  of  foreign  enemies,  they  Usurpation 
were  not  long  belbrc  they  discovered  that  Ihey  them-  °f  Ugue- 
selves  were  reduced  to  a state  of  intolerable  servitude,  .***. 
and  that  by  a transition  not  uncommon,  their  victorious  “ 


* The  bike  of  Cxrinthia  had  now  bees  deprived  of  tbe  Bohe- 
mutu  Cru*a  Cue  upwards  of  five  yean,  hut  he  atill  claimed  tba 
right  of  voting  aa  king  of  that  Country. 

Koch,  Tableau  ( let  Rev.  Je  T Europe.  Koch,  Tableau  du  Mo  pen 
Age.  Puttee,  Hutoritcke  Entu-ickrlung,  Enter  That,  y.  231. 
Plvtfel,  Hitt.  tf  Attemagne.  Saxi  Onommlietm  l.ilrrarmm,  vol.  li. 
p.  341.  Hruckcu  Httl.  Cnt.  Phil.  tom.  it.  period  3.  put  i.  .Mo* 
Nheun,  I it  i triul.  Hut.  part.  ii.  c.  i.  sec.  14.  llolUm,  Middle  Aytt, 
Vol.  ii.  Cux,  Home  of  Aattna.  Schmidt,  vol.  iv.  Art  dt  verifier 
let  Dolet. 

f The  author*  of  the  Art  de  verifier  let  Daiet  (limit  the  ob- 
scurity of  John  a origin.  Torn.  i.  ed.  3me.  p.  314.  fii/ani  ic 
Irvmpe  encore  mut*  Area  que  S.  Antonin,  M.  Fleur p,  ft  le  Suture! 
Jlutorien  dt  France,  Ivrtt/u'iJt  due  at  que  Jacquel  de  f Eurt  ctnil  de 
batoc  mom  net. 

J Pamd*»o,  can.  27.  v.  50.  The  word*  are  put  in  the  mouth  of 
8t.  Peter,  awl  the  whole  Canto  exhibits  a striking  picture  uf  the 
corruptions  of  the  Church  iu  that  Age. 

In  veita  di  paitor  hi  pi  rspaci* 

Si  veggion  dt  quoted  per  lutli  i pate. kt 
0 difttm  di  Dio,  pertki  par  mute*  ! 

Del  mngue  notiro  Caonini  e Gu.iachi.f 
S'appareeekian  di  here  : a bwon  yrimipio 
A eke  ril  fine  ouitrira  eke  in  onncki. 

$ Deni  no,  Rtvolpnmt  d Uaha,  birwk  xiv.  (jk  Viliam.  Mum- 
ton,  Annuli  d’boka,  Wk  Xiv.  MachlwselU,  //<»<-  Rmreniina.  Fi.n 
di  Cattmceto  C sutraenm.  SixjpowIi,  tom.  *.  Hep.  Ualunuet. 


e liilloa  in  Mi  %ciAu has  trailed  in  merit  of  (hie  idea*— 

A»d  lh«»e  which  the  frits  wal/  wtUi  prj»,  yaw 
Oavoar*  epace. 

t Clement  V.  and  ioka  XXVII.  were  tbe  Popes  here  deelf  Dated. 
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Hitt  ary.  had  become  their  tyrant.  He  established  an 

*jb*v*~**  odious  and  despotic  Government  in  Pisa  and  in  Lucca : 
Pram  )Q  the  latter  city  he  flung  into  a dungeon  Ceftruccio 
b D-  Oastraeani  who  had  recently  displayed  in  the  Wars  of 
129S.  France  and  Holland  that  singular  union  of  valour,  of 
to  military  skill,  and  of  political  sagacity  which  raised  him 

PUKt  l<>  ****  rank  that  ***  holds  among  Ghibelline 

leaders  of  that  Age.  Ugticcione  intended  to  liberate 
himself  from  so  formidable  a rival  bv  assassination  ; an 
infamous  expedient,  which  had  now  Wome  frequent  in 
Italy,  and  was  in  the  aucceeding  Age  propagated  over 
Europe.  But  a simultaneous  insurrection  delivered  these 
Cftrfmcrk)  cities  from  their  oppressor,  and  Castrucdo  Cnstrncani, 
by  an  event  more  resembling  an  adventure  of  Romance 
than  on  incident  in  real  History,  was  proclaimed  Lord 
of  Lucca,  while  the  fetters  still  hung  around  his  feet 
Florence  It  was  upon  the  Republic  of  Florence  that  the  task 
of  maintaining  the  cause  of  the  Guelphie  party  now 
compared  devolved.  Florence  is  the  Athens  of  modem  story  : the 
with  same  keen  and  exquisite  sensibility ; the  same  Intense 
Athens.  ant|  passionate  delight  in  the  struggles  of  intellectual 
warfare,  and  in  the  subllmer  efforts  of  genius;  the  same 
exact  and  polished  taste  in  liberal  and  elegant  pursuits ; 
the  some  ardent  love  of  freedom,  sullied  with  a restless 
desire  of  change,  and  flagrant  Ingratitude  towards  their 
public  ministers,  characterise  the  Citizens  of  both  these 
States,  and  distinguish  them  from  the  inhabitants  of 
all  other  Oountrier  Unfortunately, the  parallel  may  be 
continued,  and  neither  the  lofty  energies,  nor  the  heroic 
exertions  which  developed  in  all  their  tempestuous 
strength  by  their  peculiar  forms  of  Government  have 
irradiated  the  annals  of  both  Countries,  and  Identified 
their  names  with  all  that  is  dear  and  venerable  to  Man, 
could  save  them  from  completing  too  soon  their  irre- 
gular career  of  glory,  and  sinking  early  into  the  repose  of 
protracted  servitude." 

Defettirc  At  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  treating,  the  Go- 
moment  of  Florence  was  intrusted  to  n Magistrate 
Florence,  whose  power  lasted  only  for  two  months,  and  the  com- 
manders of  this  State,  whose  measures  were  paralyzed 
and  circumscribed  by  the  jealousy  and  procrastination 
inseparable  from  such  an  administration,  were  til  qua- 
lified to  contend  with  the  ablest  General  and  most  con- 
summate politician  of  his  Age.  invested  with  absolute 
irresponsible  authority,  and  wielding  at  hia  will  the 
TheFlorvo-  population  of  the  most  martial  state  in  Italy. t Aceord- 
tioes  dr-  iftgly,  the  Florentines  were  completely  defeated  at  Alio 
felted  by  pueto.t  The  Caroeeio  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
the  Kuans,  flenew|  wAB  taken  prisoner,  and  their  army  anni- 
D‘  hi  luted.  In  this  desperate  situation  they  had  recourse 
re*kal.  (o  lhe  Ring  of  Naples,  and  consented  to  purchase  his 
lianc«  wi*h  aaristahee  by  conferring  the  Signoria  of  their  City  on 
Maples.  hl»  eldest  son,  Robert  Duke  of  Colabria.§  Whatever 
causes  of  dissension  might  formerly  have  existed  between 
the  King  of  Naples  and  his  Chancellor  were  now  obli- 
terated by  a senna  of  common  interest,  and  for  many  years 
the  most  strict  and  intimate  correspondence  was  main- 
tained between  them.  Both  employed  tbeir  utmost 
power,  the  Pope  by  declaring  the  election  of  the  King  of 
the  Romuns  irregular  and  invalid,  the  King  of  Naples 
by  depressing  the  Imperial  party  throughout  Italy  to 
nourish  the  intestine  factions  iii  Germany,  and  to  pre- 

*  MadiUvrili,  Wisf.  Fit. 

t Puta  w»  romidered. 

» Hut.  dri  Hrp.  tom.  T.  p.  fi. 

t 1X.T1.1H,  lil>,  mt.  Gup; iiunv,  lib.  x\ti.  1U)iii,  f~/f  Ftp.  At. 


vent  the  Emperor  from  receiving  the  homage  of  his  Annal*qf 
Italian  vassals.  So  great  wire  the  importance  which  Germany 
Robert  attached  to  the  execution  of  this  scheme,  that,  ft|>d  Italy* 
neglecting  the  more  obvious  and  easy  conquest  of  Sicily,  v"-rv 
(to  recover  which  had  been  the  great  object  or  his  pre- 
decessors,) be  concentrated  all  his  strength  to  support  .A©*' 
the  Fteschi  and  Grimaldi,  the  leaders  of  the  Guelphs  to  * 
in  Genoa,  against  their  adversaries  ; and  even  accepted  A D> 
the  title  of  Chief  of  the  Republic,  which  had  been  ijjpgl. 
offered  him  Its  conjunction  with  the  Pope.  Genoa 
was  at  that  time  the  most  flourishing  city  in  Europe. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Latin  power  the  Genoese  had  Flourishing 
compelled  the  Venetians  to  abandon  to  them  fill  their  coodn«*of 
lucrative  traffic  with  Constantinople*  They  held  Peru, 
its  principal  suburb,  nominally  ns  a fief  of  the  Empire* 
but  in  reality  ns  their  absolute  find  exclusive  dominion. 

They  had  established  Factories  on  all  the  opposite 
coasts,  and  surrounded  them  with  strong  fortifications. 

They  were  masters  of  the  whole  trade  of  the  Black  Sea, 
a considerable  part  of  the  Crimean  peninsula  was  in 
their  possession,  and  Caffa,  its  chief  town,  was  their  prin-* 
dpal  mart  for  the  productions  of  the  East.  But  the  Violent**  ®f 
violence  of  the  domestic  factions  of  this  Republic  mnre  her intestine 
than  counterbalanced  the  intrepid  real  and  enterprising  fertioa*. 
energy  of  its  citizens ; and  H is  easy  to  tract?  in  their 
love  of  innovation  the  Canoes  which  led  during  this  Cen- 
tury to  the  decline  of  its  trade,  and  to  the  loss  of  its  in- 
dependence. St>  fierce  was  the  ardour  and  determina- 
tion of  the  contending  parties,  that  in  the  wools  of  a 
contemporary  Historian,  “ his  whole  honk  would  be  in- 
sufficient to  contain  an  exact  account  of  the  various 
schemes  of  attack  am!  defence  to  which  both  parties  had 
alternately  recourse  in  order  to  acquire  or  maintain  pos- 
session of  the  City." 

The  principal  support  of  the  Ghibelline  party  was  de-  The  Vis- 
rived  from  the  Visconti  Lords  of  Milan,  whose  wealth  eontibwd* 
and  influence  almost  balanced  the  resources  of  the  King  °f  ^ ®ki- 
of  Naples.  In  order  to  diminish  their  strength,  Robert 
endeavoured  to  excite  against  them  a dangerous  com- 
petitor in  Can  della  Seala.  but  this  danger  was  averted 
by  the  prudence  and  dexterity  of  Matthco  Visconti, 
who,  by  his  insinuation  and  address,  succeeded  in  con- 
ciliating his  rival.  By  his  influence  Della  Seala  was 
chosen  at  Carrara  the  leader  of  the  Ghibelline  coalition, 
and  the  siege  of  Genoa  was  continued  with  unabated 
ardour. 

Another  attempt  which  was  mode  about  this  time  by  Phi%»  of 
the  Pope  and  Robert  proved  equally  unsuccessful.! 

“They  brought  Philippe  of  Valois  (afterwards  King  of  cra  ** 
France)  into  Lombardy,  hoping  to  find  in  him  a cham- 
pion of  tho  Church,  not  less  zealous  and  able  than  Boni- 
face had  met  with  in  his  Grandfather,  Charles  of  Valois. 

But  whether  it  Is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  natural  incon- 
stancy of  hi*  disposition,  to  the  apparent  hopelessness  of 
the  cause  which  he  was  summoned  to  support,  or  to  the 
powerful  representations  oT  Matthco  Visconti,  he  re-  Hi*  failare 
turned  to  France  without  having  contributed  in  any  »>Ml  return 
degree  to  the  real  benefit  of  his  party,  or  having  ^faac*. 
achieved  any  exploit  adequate  to  the  expectations  which 
his  arrival  had  excited. 

Foiled  in  intrigue,  and  inferior  in  military  strength, 
the  Pope  hod  recourse  to  spiritual  weapons.  His  re- 
puted son,  the  Cardinal  Portland,  whom  he  had  ap- 

* Sismondi,  Jan.  5,  Mitrainri,  AnnrtH,  1 1 !G.  Danina,  Fob,  14. 

f GiMno,  rh.  btui.  MimKori,  Annali  J'ltnOa,  Dcnnm, 

bo»k  xiv.  HulK'rtMHij  litifus. 
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TlUtory.  pointed  his  Legate  in  Italy,  excommunicated  Mnitlico 
Visconti  as  an  impious  heretic,  and  an  invader  of  the 
From  rights  of  the  Church.  Mattheo,  worn  out  with  age  and 
*•  D-  the  fatigues  of  long  continued  exertion,  withdrew  from 
1298.  public  affaire,  and  investing  his  son  Galeaxzo  with  his 
,a  authority,  employed  himself  till  his  death,  which  soon 

A-  alter  happened,  in  atoning  for  the  errors  of  his  past  life. 

13J9.  an(j  jR  proving.  the  sincerity  of  his  faith  by  works  of 

g—  pkly  beneficence.  But  the  loss  of  one  so  capable 
Mattheo  from  his  great  abilities  and  tried  experience  of  conduct- 

Viaeunti.  jng  ihoir  affaire  was  severely  felt  by  the  party  of  which 

Hi»  death,  be  had  been  so  long  the  soul  and  mover. 

By  his  superior  influence  and  acknowledged  wisdom 
many  turbulent  leaders  had  been  restrained  who,  after 
his  death,  indulged  their  factious  and  interested  spirit 
DUaeaanaa  without  any  regard  to  consequences.  The  Ghlbel lines 
and  <W»-  were  soon  rent  into  factions,  and  no  person  having 
acquired  a decided  ascendant  among  them,  whatever 
1 ,n**'  project  was  formed  by  one  was  sure  to  be  traversed  by 

another.  Their  adversaries  were  not  slow  to  profit  by 
these  dissensions.  Several  cities  renounced  their  cause. 
Raymond  de  Cardona,  the  General  of  the  Papal  armies, 
made  several  important  conquests.  One  town  after 
another  fell  into  his  hands;  the  Guelphic  party  began 
once  more  to  preponderate,  and  nothing  but  the  defec- 
tion of  Galeazzo  Visconti  (an  event  confidently  anti- 
cipated) was  required  to  enable  Robert  to  exchange  the 
barren  name  of  Vicar  of  the  Empire  for  the  solid  honour 
and  independent  title  of  King  of  Italy. 

Gsbuikt.  While  the  North  of  Italy  was  thus  a prey  to  the  fury 
of  exasperated  factions,  Germany  also  was  the  scene  of 
a contest  not  leas  violent  and  protracted.  The  first  act 
of  Louis  after  his  election,  had  been  to  confirm  by  a so- 
lemn Edict  the  independence  of  those  Cantons  of  Swisser- 
land*  which  had  once  been*  subject  to  the  House  of 
Hapsburg.  To  this  Decree,  which  evidently  proceeded 
from  a desire  of  embarrassing  the  measures  of  his  ene- 
mies, it  was  not  probable  that  the  Princes  of  that  pow- 
Ti,t*  Am-  erful  Race  should  pay  much  attention.  Leopold,  Duke 
triam  eon-  of  Austria,  determined  to  maintain  the  War,  which 
lintutthe  j},e  unexpected  death  of  his  Father  had  suspended, 
SiLtwrUnd  ®Sa',l8t  ’be  Cantons  which  had  shaken  off  their  allegi- 
1 ‘ a i icc.  For  this  purpose  he  prepared  to  attack  them  at 

the  head  of  an  oriny  such  as  the  greatest  potentate  in 
Germany  could  bring  into  the  field.  It  appeared  im- 
possible that  a handful  of  undisciplined  peasants  could 
offer  any  effectual  resistance  to  this  body,  composed  of 
Knights  and  men  at  arms  animated  with  the  desire  of 
renown,  ami  expert  in  all  the  warlike  exercises  which 
constituted  tile  sole  occupation  and  delight  of  the  Nobles 
of  that  Age  and  their  martial  followers. 

Patriotic  But  the  same  mighty  principle  which  had  baffled  the 
spirit  of  the  slaves  of  Xerxes  was  here  again  displayed  on  a different 
SwijMi.  scene,  and  the  cause  which  called  it  forth  was  not  less 
holy,  nor  was  its  operation  less  irresistible.  Like  the 
Athenians,  the  nigged  mountaineers  ofSwisserland  found 
in  the  love  of  their  Country  an  inexhaustible  source  of 
strength  which  supplied  the  want  of  numbers  and  of 
discipline,  and  which  none  of  the  artificial  sentiments 
that  had  usurped  its  place  in  Feudal  Europe,  neither 
B*tde  of  'be  prowess  of  the  Noble,  nor  the  fidelity  of  the  vassal, 
Murgirt  .n.  nor  even  the  lofty  spirit  of  Chivalry  itself  could  for  an 
instant  countervail.  Well  was  it  for  Europe  that  at  the 
season  during  which  the  love  of  freedom  was  quenched 
in  Italy,  there  were  preserved  by  a brave  and  simple 


• Plants*  lliilory  of  the  Hehetir  CcnfeJtratkn,  eh.  iv.  v.  vi. 


people  in  the  recesses  of  the  Alps  the  embers  of  that  Annals  of 
sacred  flume,  which  was  one  day  to  illuminate  her  most 
degraded  Nations.  In  the  Battle  of  Morgnrtcn,  the  pride  . ** _y‘ 
and  flower  of  Austrian  Chivalry  perished  by  the  hands  of 
peasants,  and  foe  the  first  time  the  haughty  Princes  of 
Hapsburg  were  taught  to  appreciate  the  might  of  Free- 
men, and  the  invincible  spirit  of  national  independence 

But  this  calamity  did  not  restore  Peace  to  Germany, 
nor  even  abate  the  violence  with  which  the  War  between 
Louis  and  his  rival  were  carried  on.  A great  Battle  was  Battle  of 
soon  after  fought  at  Esslingen.  in  Suabiu,  in  which  both  K«»tingen. 
the  parties  claimed  the  victory,  though  the  King  of  the  A-  D* 
Romans  obliged  Frederick  to  raise  the  siege  of  that  city.  1318. 

After  an  expedition  into  Italy,  which  was  not  attended 
with  any  important  results,  the  Duke  of  Austria  invaded  Beciaira 
the  hereditary  dominions  of  his  enemy.  Louis  encoun-  Vai'^b 
lered  him  at  Amphingen,  near  Mfihldorff  on  the  Inn,  louiaat* 
where,  through  the  zeal  and  military  talent  of  the  Bur-  MUMdovC 
graves*  of  Nuremberg,  the  anceslorat  of  the  present  a.  d. 
Sovereign  of  Pruasia,  he  gained  a complete  and  decisive  1822. 
victory  over  his  rival,  who,  together  with  hia  Brother, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror. 

The  Pope,  alarmed  at  this  success,  lost  no  time  in 
endeavouring  to  excite  other  enemies  against  the  Em- 
peror, who.  by  their  reiterated  attacks,  might  still  pre- 
vent him  from  finding  leisure  to  attend  to  the  affaire  of 
Italy.  W ith  this  view  he  offered  the  Imperial  dignity  Iotrigue*  of 
to  Charles  le  Bel,  and  issued  a Bull  against  Louis,  re-  the  Pope, 
quiring  him  to  abdicate  his  Crown,  and  to  submit  hia 
pretensions  to  the  decision  of  Rome.  But  a Sovereign 
of  Louis's  abilities  and  renown  was  not  to  be  thus 
intimidated.  In  the  presence  of  a large  assembly  at 
Nuremberg  he  op]>e*!ed  from  this  extravagant  mandate, 
aud  at  the  same  lime  despatched  Ambassadors  to  Avig* 
non,  in  order  if  possible  to  procure  an  accommodation 
with  the  Pope.  But  John,  irritated  by  his  appeal  ton 
General  Council,  pronounced  a sentence  of  ex  com  mu-  ffc  excom- 
nication  against  him,  and  intrusted  its  promulgation  to  muoicste 
the  Archbishop  of  Treves.  It  was  however  impossible  for  Louis, 
any  people,  however  burbarous,  and  however  deeply 
immersed  in  superstition,  to  acquiesce  with  implicit  belief 
iu  decrees  no  less  shocking  to  the  first  principles  of 
Religion,  than  to  the  most  obvious  dictates  of  common 
sense.  The  worldly  and  interested  conduct  of  the 
Bishops  of  Rome,  and  their  abuse  of  the  power  which 
the  necessities  of  Society  had  formerly  placed  in  their 
hands, t and  which  in  the  ruder  Ages  had  operated  with  a 
salutary  influence  to  check  the  oppression  and  cruelty 
of  Nobler,  and  Monarchs,  began  in  more  enlightened 
times  to  excite  the  indignation  of  the  wise,  and  awaken 
the  suspicions  even  of  the  multitude. $ The  successful 
resistance  which  Philippe  le  Bel  and  Louis  offered  to 
the  Popes  has  been  considered  by  all  Historians  as  the 
first  considerable  check  which  the  Ecclesiastical  power 


A.  D. 

1324. 


• Art  de  verifier  iet  Datet.  Alemmret  ifun  Hamm*  if  Elat,  voL  i. 
p.  6.  Collect  tont  det  Comtilutiom,  par  M.  Dufau,  lA>rvergeia,  H 
Guadet,  Avoeott,  tfc.  tom.  iv.  p.  147.  Putter,  Hut.  Eiu.  Enter 
Thtii.  Schmidt,  Band.  4. 

f L Em  pert  ur  I mu  it  de  Bariere  n'eut  point  de  parlimnt  pint  xilU 
qu*  Jean  ll.rt  Albert  tan  frer*}  /mu**,  en  retour,  momma  Jean  Gon- 
vemrur  dr  I a March*  de  Bntndebourg.  Art  de  vc rifier  lei  Date*, 
tom.  iii.  p.  508. 

J The  following  passage  is  extracted  from  a Work  by  Aneillon,  a 
rigid  Calvinist.  Dam  It  mnyen  ape,  ow  tl  n'y  a nut  point  if  ordie 
toeial,  e//e  peut  tourer,  petit- ttre,  f Europe  ifune  emit  ere  Barhant, 
rite  ere  a dei  rapport*  enlrt  let  maltont  let  pint  ifeipntet,  elk  fut  un 
centre  comma  a.  Tableau  drt  Re v.  de  f Europe,  tom.  L 

§ Gut  lot,  Hiitoire  Generate  de  la  CivUitafion  de  f Europe,  p.  14. 
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History,  received  in  Us  career  of  violence  and  usurpation.  Till 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  History  of  the  Popes 
From  is  that  of  Europe,  so  multiplied  were  the  pretensions, 
a.  d.  and  so  vast  the  influence  of  the  Holy  See.  But  from 
1298.  this  period  we  may  observe  the  progress  of  opinion  in  a 
*°  different  direction,  aud  trace  the  causes  which  led,  some 
A-  D-  by  a gradual  and  more  remote,  others  by  a direct  and 
1999.  immediate  influence,  first  to  the  decline  and  ultimately 
to  the  subversion  of  the  Papal  authority  in  Europe. 

Causes  of  John  XXf.,  by  an  injudicious  and  violent  inter- 
opposition  fcreuce  *n  * scholastic  dispute,  had  alienated  the  ma- 
W tbe^Papal  jority  of  Franciscans,  a body  at  that  time  possessed  of 
u great  authority  aud  reputation  in  every  part  of  Christen- 

dom. They  defended  with  much  veheincuce  the  cause 
of  the  Emperor.*  On  this  occasion  many  books  were 
composed  to  refute  the  Papal  claim  to  supreme  tempo- 
ral domiuiou  ; Dante t himself  had  already  in  one  of  his 
Works  strongly  asserted  a similar  opinion;  our  own  Coun- 
tryman, William  Occam, J was  so  distinguished  by  the 
acuteness,  learning,  ami  penetration  with  which  he  sup- 
ported the  immunities  oi  the  Emperor,  that  his  punish- 
ment was  demanded  by  the  Pope  as  an  essential  prelimi- 
nary to  any  negotiation  with  tlie  Emperor. 

Men,  whose  faculties  had  hitherto  been  confined  to 
the  verbal  controversies  and  fantastic  discussions  of  the 
Schools,§  began  to  investigate  questions  of  more  practical 
importance,  and  to  exercise  their  abilities  on  subjects 
from  which  they  had  hitlierto  been  almost  excluded.  This 
happy  change  must  be  principally  ascribed  to  the  increas- 
ing study  of  the  Roman  Law,  that  invaluable  monument 
of  Civil  wisdom,  which,  as  it  bound  together  the  ancient 
world,  was  destined  to  be  the  basis  of  modern  civilization. 

The  principles  of  Government,  the  policy  of  Monarchs, 
the  character  of  Nations  began  to  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  learned.  The  pretensions  of  the  Pope,  interwoven 
as  they  were  with  every  subject  which  can  touch  the 
heart,  or  interest  the  understanding  of  Man,  could  not 
fail  to  attract  a considerable  share  of  speculation  and 
curiosity.  Men  whose  minds  were  imbued  with  sound 
logic,  aud  sharpened  by  the  constant  habit  of  disputa- 
tion, were  enabled  to  detect  with  precision,  and  to  expose 
with  great  force  of  argument,  the  pernicious  errors  with 

* Advernn  umrpatam  Rom.  Pantificit  jurttdiclianem,  Mar  til ii 
Paiavutt  pro  Rom.  hnp'ratore  Ludovico  / /'.  liatartco,  atrihut  Rom. 
PamhjSctbmt  mdigna  ptrptuo,  Apologia,  Sapp.  au  Diet.  Hitt.  Cfil . 
dr  M.  Baylc,  p 96. 

t Dante,  He  Monarchia.  The  following  extract  from  this  Work 
will  show  the  spirit  «rul  vtyle  in  which  it  is  computed.  Adhnc  dieunt 
good  Arlrtnnai  Papa  Crru/vn  Magnum  nil  el  Eceietur  advocat'd 
lungohardorum  tempore  Prudent  Rrgit  eorum  el  good  Carolut  ac- 
eepit  ah  eo  Imperii  dignitatem  non  (Ml ante  good  Michael  rmperabit 
a pad  ConttaMtinupolim.  Propter  good  dieunt  quad  omatt  gut  fuerunt 
Jlomanorum  Imperatoret  pot!  iptum  ed  tpte  advoeati  Eee/et iw  mot  et 
dehenl <i4  Ecc/ttiA  adcocari  ex  guo  etiam  ttgutrelur  tilt  dependeniia 
guam  conc/udi  colunt  el  ad  Anc  infnngenlum  rfico  good  athil  dicant 
utnrpaitm  emm  junt  non  /licit  tut  nam  « ire  eodem  modo  nuctonlat 
EceJtrue  proharetur  dependere  ah  Impemtore  potlguam  Otho  Impcrator 
Leone  m Papam  tori  it  ait  ft  He  tv  dictum  deposuit  nee  non  in  rxitrVM  in 
Sannuam  ahegit.  De  Mon.  lib.  iii.  p.  67.  Script  a femporibta  Lad.  Ha- 
t art,  in  Itnetia,  1 760.  Bnrtolus  in  e.  I . Divi  lerut  et  Ant.  r.  Fr  nutlet 
n.  3.  dr  regm rendu  rtit.  Dante,  Ditpulatit  Irtt  giuritionei  guarvm 
una  /ait  Si  Imperium  depend eret  ah  Ecc/rtii  at  ienuit  good  non . 
Sed  pent  mortem  mam  gutut  propter  hoc  fait  darnnatui  ah  herreti. 

J William  Occam.  Sew  Tt-nneiaana'a  Grundritt  dir  GetehicJUe 
dcr  Phtlotophtr,  p,  25*2.  Saxi  Onematdicon,  vol.  ii.  p.  355.  Gu- 
Iteimut  Occam,  JuAanntt  Scoii  Primum  Ducipulut  dtin  Oppugnator 
fromma/ium  patron  at  inter  Scholatlicot  et  t Incept  ur  Pmerahtht, 
Ingenwram  Lumen,  Doctor  tnctncthtltt.  Doctor  nngmlarit.  Hrockeri 
Hut.Cnt.  Phit.  lam.  iv.  period  3.  part  1.  He  wo*  a native  of  Surrey, 

§ Savigoy,  Getckielc  det  RamitcAe  RrckU,  Ertter  Band.  Dues, 

De  Urn  et  Aulhnilate  Jurit  Credit,  p.  12.  Hume,  Hut.  roL  ii. 


which  many  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church  were  Annals  of 
during  that  Age  infected.  Germany 

The  Archbishop  of  Treves,  to  whom  the  publication  >aJ  *ul7- 
of  the  Bull  hat!  been  intrusted,  refused  to  obey  the 
Pope’s  command.  The  King  of*  France  who  had  has-  ^rom 
tenet!  to  Bar-sur-Aube,  the  place  appointed  for  the  meet- 
ing  of  his  partisans,  found  there  only  Leopold,  Duke  of  (q 
Austria  ; and  convinced  by  this  mortifying  proof  of  the  A D 
weakness  of  his  cause,  he  took  no  further  steps  in  pro-  J399 
seculiou  of  his  design.  Leopold,  considering  all  further  A 
opposition  hopeless,  resigned  the  regalia  to  Louis,  who  1324 
in  this  dangerous  crisis  of  his  affairs  had  acted  with  Leopold ’i*. 
uncommon  address  and  resolution.  The  Elector  of  aigua  the 
Treves  detached  his  nephew,  John  of  Luxemburg,  King  Crown, 
of  Bohemia,  from  the  party  of  the  Pope.  The  School 
of  Bologna,  famous  throughout  Europe  for  the  Study  of 
the  Civil  Law,  declared  the  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion invalid  and  preposterous,  and  all  Germany,  partly 
from  a sense  of  his  extraordinary  merit,  partly  from 
indignation  at  the  arrogance  and  rapacity  of  the  Pontiff, 
maintained  the  cause  of  their  Sovereign  with  inviolable 
fidelity.  Louis  now  concluded  a Treaty  with  his  prisoner 
Frederic,  by  which,  after  severul  hard  and  ignominious 
concessions,  his  liberty  was  at  last  restored  to  him,  Leo- 
pold refused  to  ratify  this  agreement,  and  the  Pope  released  ** 
Frederic  from  the  engagements  he  had  contracted  ; but  ~ 
that  magnanimous  Prince,  with  an  integrity  not  often 
found  among  ambitious  Rulers,  but  of  which,  neverthe-  Hi*  ho-  * 
less,  this  Century  affords  another  remarkable  and  nourahle 
splendid  instance,*  placed  himself  once  more  in  captivity ; ot^wranew 
and  Louis,  touched  with  the  generosity  of  his  conduct,  °*  *» 
cancelled  the  more  rigid  articles  of  the  former  Treaty, 
declared  him  his  colleague  in  the  Government,  and  suf- 
fered him  to  enjoy  the  title  of  King  of  the  Romans  till 
his  death,  which  took  place  in  the  following  year.  *wl  death. 

The  comparative  tranquillity  which  now  prevailed  in  Italt. 
Germany,  and  the  loyal  disposition  of  his  subjects,  per- 
mitted Louis,  no  longer  kept  in  awe  by  a domestic 
enemy,  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  affairs  of  Italy,  where 
the  rapid  progress  of  his  enemies,  and  the  declining 
stale  of  the  tihibelline  cause,  rendered  it  necessary  for 
him  to  take  measures  in  support  of  the  Imperial  party 
with  no  less  speed  than  vigour. t He  crossed  the  Alps  Lodi  fo- 
nt the  head  of  six  hundred  men  at  arms,  relying  for  »«!«-•■  Italy, 
further  support  on  the  popularity  of  his  cause,  and  on  A.  D. 
the  fidelity  of  his  adherents  in  Lombardy.  Nor  were  132<k 
his  expectations  ill-founded  : he  was  welcomed  every 
where  as  the  deliverer  of  Italy;  his  partisans  flocked  to 
his  •‘laiidurd;  he  was  admitted  into  the  city  of  Milan; 
and  he  soon  found  himself  commanding  1111  army  suf- 
ficient once  more  to  incline  the  balance  in  his  favour. 

The  Romans,  incensed  by  John’s  refusul  to  comply  with 
their  request  of  fixing  his  residence  in  that  City,  invited 
the  Emperor  to  govern  Rome  during  the  Pope’s  ab- 
sence. He  lost  no  time  in  availing  himself  of  so  favour-  faga 
able  an  opportunity,  and  hastening  to  Rome,  was  there  ^ i§ 
crowned  in  the  presence  of  Sciarra  Colonna,  and  of  the  frowned  at 
other  Nobles  deputed  by  tbe  Roman  people  to  assist  at  Rome, 
that  ceremony. 

It  was  now  judged  expedient  to  retaliate  upon  the 
Pope  by  means  of  a nature  similar  to  those  which  he 
had  employed  to  foment  tumult  and  disseminate  fac- 

• John  King  of  Francs,  finding  himself  incapable  of  performing 
the  engagement*  into  which  he  had  entered  with  Kdwaril  111.  by 
the  Treaty  of  Bretigny,  returned  to  England,  where  he  died,  in  1 364. 

f Demaa,  Rn.  if  It.  book.  xiv.  Giannone,  book  ««i»-  eh.  ii. 

SUmondi,  Rip.  Itahcnnet,  ton.  v.  p.  137. 
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Bwtery.  (join  in  Germany,  and  to  depose  from  his  throne  one 
who  showed  so  little  regard,  not  only  for  the  precepts  of 
F«nn  the  Gospel,  but  for  the  principles  upon  which  nil  Society 
D*  must  depend  for  its  continuance.  This  measure,  though 
1*®®*  not  without  examples  and  certainly  justified  by  the 
0 wicked  designs  of  John,  and  the  yet  more  detestable 
13!M  means  which  he  had  employed  to  compass  them,  was 
Dep on i ion  nevertheless  injudicious ; and  by  the  scandal  which  it 
of  John  (tave  to  all  sincere  Catholics,  served  only  to  diminish  the 
XXI.  Emperor'*  reputation,  and  to  increase  the  autliority  of  the 
Nicholas  V.  Pope.  The  person  raised  for  a short  time  to  the  head  of 
P°P**  the  Church  was  Pietro  di  Rainaucd,  a Friar  of  the  Order 
of  St,  Francis,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Nicholas  V. 
Crowns  In  order  yet  more  strongly  to  ratify  his  election,  Louis 
Lwo*  * again  received  the  Imperial  Crown  from  his  hand**,  and 

from  the  delay  inevitably  attending  the  repetition  of  this 
solemnity,  he  loat  an  opportunity,  which  lie  could  never 
again  recall,  of  attacking  the  King  of  Naples  at  a mo- 
ment when  he  was  altogether  ineajmble  of  defence. 
Louis,  however,  determined  to  carry  the  War  into 
Robert’s  dominions,  but  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish 
this  design  by  the  insurmountable  reluctance  of  the 
DUgmt  of  leaders  of  the  Ghibelline  party  to  co-operate  with  him  in 
Huas?*M^>*"  ^'3  entfrPr,M;  < their  Nobles,  who  had  no  great  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  Louis's  management  of  the  war, 
were  altogether  disgusted  by  his  Civil  administration. 
Their  treasures  had  been  drained  by  heavy  and  reiterated 
contributions,  for  the  funds  requisite  for  the  support  of 
the  Emperor  s army  had  been  levied  principally  among 
his  friends.  He  had  even  seised  upon  some  member* of 
the  Visconti  family,*  and  detained  them  for  some  months 
in  prison.  Many  of  the  Ghibelline  Chiefs  had  been  de- 
prived, by  papular  insurrection,  of  all  power  In  the 
Cities  which  they  had  formerly  procured.  Even  Cos* 
truccio  Costracani,  the  life  and  centre  of  that  faction, 
who  had  lost  Pistqja  while  attending  the  Emperor  to 
Rome,  left  this  City,  of  whieh  he  had  been  chosen 
Senator,  and  where  his  influence  was  far  superior  to 
that  of  the  Emperor  himself,  refusing  to  join  in  the  in- 
vasion of  no  distant  and  powerful  a Kingdom  till  he 
bad  regained  possession  of  his  former  acquisitions.  Nor 
was  this  all.  The  German  troops  began  to  murmur 


• Petrarch,  can.  16.,  which  it  written  oo  the  arrival  of  Louis  in 
Italy,  baa  llw  following 

Vm,  at*  Fortune*  A a potto  i*  mow  it  firm 

rtf  It  M/e  rontrade 

Di  eke  mt/le*  pula  par  eht  ti  itrimga 

Che  fa  tf  mi  tante  pe Urgant  tpade  r 

Peruke  7 vertie  terra to 

Del  Barbaric"  unique  ti  depinfa  f 

Fata  error  v i fuetMgn  : 

Pom  redele,  e parvi  veder  mo/to  : 

Che'n  cor  rtnale  amor  cerrale  o fede, 

• • • • 

* * • • 

Nt  r'acooegrie  nncor  per  tunic  prove 

Dr/  Hamnc . mg  an  no, 

Ck'altando  V ttito  can  fa  matte  tekersa, 

Peggto  i to  ttras ie,  at  mm  purer  eke  7 dam re. 

Ma  V vo  tiro  tungue  pi*v< 

Piti  fiirgam'Hir,  >■/*'  uitr'  tra  vi  tferzt, 

Dutla  matiiaa  a tersa 
D i pmmt la,  e v'A'rett  eat nr 

Tun  rare  ait  c mi  ckt  lien  coot  rift, 
luttm  wnngne  gentile 
Sgomhrudu  le  gmetlt  dmnooemme; 

Son  far  1 4oio  vn  name 
Tana  tent  a toggrttm 
Cke  '/furor  tit  /a  «i,  ge*tt  rttroou 
fmtrrnr  ef  mtcitetio, 

Pecxutv  e notiro  e na*  natural  cw«. 


for  want  of  pay,  and,  deserting  in  large  numbers,  en-  Annals  of 
riemvmtred  by  pillage  to  procure  satisfaction  for  the  ar- 
rears  due  to  them.  Louis,  who  had  thus  rendered  him.  •"*  Iuly 
self  obnoxious  to  all  parties,  was  obliged  to  abandon  his 
project  of  invading  Naples,  and  to  retire  into  Germany,  A “ 
which  he  reached  in  safety,  not,  however,  without  au ft  1298 
feting  many  humiliations  and  insults  In  his  retreat.  to  * 

The  Homans,  with  the  caprice  natural  to  all  large  a.  d. 
masses  of  people,  discovered  on  his  departure  aymp-  13yp. 
toms  of  exultation  not  less  extravagant  and  irrational  Lmi.aUn. 
than  ih<»e  with  which  they  had  welcomed  his  arrival;  dww  tha 
they  retailed  ihe  Cardinal  Legate,  and  acknowledged* 
him  «*  the  vicegerent  of  the  Pope,  their  legitimate  aadtltiinia 
Sovereign.  Tim  example  was  followed  by  the  Cities  of  to  (1«- 
Viterho,  Lodi.  nud  Pistoja.  Tuscany  openly  espoused  many, 
the  cause  of  the  Guelph*,  and  even  Lombardy  wavered  K*%i«tation 
in  its  allegiance  to  the  Imperial  cause.  The  Antipopc,  vfvjllu 
who  endeavoured  to  conceal  himself  at  Pisa,  was  dis- 
covered an  I sent  in  chains  to  Avignon  ; when  on  his 
submission  he  was  absolved  by  John  from  the  cciisutvs 
of  the  Church,  and  suffered  to  }«m  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  i ranqnillity  and  retirement. 

The  Pope's  rancmir  against  Louis  still  continued  im-  Gxnaun. 
wiitigahle.  In  vain  Hid  that  Monarch,  with  the  feeling  be-  *•  t>- 
coming  a dutiful  sntt  of  the  Church,  endeavour  to  procure  1330. 
a reconciliation  with  its  Head  hy  repealed  offers  to  can- 
cel his  past  acts,  to  acknowledge  his  authority,  ami  even 
to  receive  absolution  at  his  hands;  in  vain  did  the  King 
of  Bohemia,  the  Duke  of  Austria,  and  Count  William 
of  Holland,  employ  their  solicitations  in  behalf  of  their 
Sovereign  ; for  from  listening  to  their  mediation,  John 
once  more  thundered  against  Louis  a sentence  of  ex- 
communication, and  laid  all  Germany  under  an  Interdict  who  a^ain 
for  such  time  as  its  inhabitants  should  continue  to  vaewimwmi- 
ucknowledge  him  for  their  Sovereign.  Louis,  anxious  c-t”  k^41"* 
to  be  restored  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  and  moved 
with  compassion  for  the  condition  of  his  people,  who 
were  now  for  his  sake  deprived  of  all  Religious  conso- 
lation, at  lost  yielded  to  the  necessity  of  his  situation, 
and  consented  to  resign  his  Crown  as  the  price  of  re- 
ceiving absolution.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  execute 
a formal  act,  hy  which  it  was  transferred  to  his  cousin 
the  Duke  of  Bavaria  ; but  the  unanimous  remonstrances 
of  all  States  of  the  Diet  induced  him  to  lay  aside  this 
project,  and  all  good  men  looked  forward  with  impatience 
to  the  convocation  of  a General  Council  as  tiie  only 
means  of  delivering  the  Christian  world  from  the  yoke 
of  a rapacious  and  inflexible  tyrant. 

At  this  critical  juncture  John  died.  The  abuses  of  of 
the  Church  seem  to  have  reached  their  utmost  height  Jl>hu 
under  hi*  Pontificate.  Simony  was  his  characteristic  A‘  D* 
•in  ; he  had  introduced  the  scandalous  traffic  in  Indul-  .l334’ 
genres,  and  imposed  the  exorbitant  tax  of  Annates,  lie  pTnSfi- 
had  extended  for  beyond  its  aucie lit  limits  the  right,  claimed  c«te. 
by  the  Popes,  of  nomination  to  certain  benefices  in  ever)’ 

Country  j and  in  order  to  remove  every  restraint  on  the 
exertion  of  Papal  power,  he  had  brought  into  use  Expec- 
lalive  Graces,  or  Mundales  nominating  the  successor  to  a 
benefice  when  any  vacancy  might  occur.  The  sums  which 
he  Ihusamaased  were  incredible.  Every  Court  ami  King- 
dom was  thronged  with  hi*  creatures.  The  patience  of 
that  superstitious  Age  was  ut  last  exasperated  by  disor- 
ders *o  intolerable,  mu!  several  attempts  were  made  by 
the  laity  after  Ins  death  for  the  reformation  of  Ecclesias- 
tical abuses,  which  though  ineffectual,  contributed  to 
prepare  the  minds  of  men  for  more  searching  uud  ex- 
tensive changes. 
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The  successor  of  Johu  was  James  Fournier,  aCistee- 
tinn  Monk,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Benedict  XU. 
Ho  was  a man  of  great  integrity  aud  moderation,  and 
the  history  of  his  Pontificate  offers  a striking  contrast 
between  his  natural  disposition  and  the  couduct  which 
his  situation  led  him  to  pursue.  Yielding  to  the  violent 
menaces  of  the  French  King  and  the  solicitations  of  the 
Cardinals,  he  confirmed  all  the  acts  of  his  predecessors 
against  Louis,  and  refused  to  listen  to  any  terms  of  ac- 
commodation till  he  had  abdicated  the  Imperial  throne. 
The  Emperor,  although  he  sincerely  wished  for  peace, 
saw  at  last  that  it  could  not  possibly  be  obtained.  He 
convened  a Diet  at  Frankfort,  and  there  enumerated  all 
the  flagitious  charges,  exorbitant  demands,  and  malignant 
attacks  of  the  Pontiffs  who  had  filled  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter,  from  the  first  hour  of  his  accession  to  the  Imperial 
throne.  He  pointed  out  iu  animated  but  decent  lan- 
guage the  systematic  persecution  to  which  be  had  been 
personally  exposed,  and  concluded  with  a solemn  and 
affecting  declaration  of  his  innocence,  and  the  sincerity 
of  his  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
His  appeal  was  iu  perfect  unison  with  the  spirit  and 
temper  of  the  Body  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  The 
forbearance  and  magnanimity  of  the  Emperor  appeared 
in  the  strongest  light  when  placed  iu  contrast  with  the 
virulence  and  animosity  of  the  spiritual  Father  of  Chris- 
tendom. It  was  determined  that  the  Electors  should 
meet  at  Reuse,*  aud  there  resolve  upoa  the  best  method 
of  checking  the  pretensions  of  the  Papal  See.  Accord- 
ingly the  Electors  met  at  the  appointed  place,  and  titere 
entered  into  a League  for  maintaining  the  independence 
of  the  Empire.  This  League  was  afterwards  confirmed 
by  the  approbation  of  the  Diet  at  Frankfort,  in  which 
assembly  the  famous  Edict  was  promulgated  declaring 
that  “the  German  Empire  was  not  dependent  on  any 
earthly  Power,  and  that  a Sovereign  chosen  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Electoral  voices  did  not  require  tbe  appro- 
bation of  the  Pope  to  complete  his  election.’’  In  the 
same  Instrument  the  punishment  of  rebels  and  traitors 
was  denounced  against  all  who  should  presume,  directly 
or  by  implication,  to  question  or  deny  the  truth  of  these 
propositions. 

In  the  mean  time  great  revolutions  had  taken  place  in 
the  affairs  of  Italy.  Castniceio  Castracani  died  in  the 
flower  of  his  age  from  the  fatigue  he  had  undergone  in  the 
reduction  of  Pistoja,  of  which,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
he  had  been  deprived  by  a sudden  revolt  during  his  at- 
tendance on  the  Emperor.  The  famous  Can  Gran  della 
Scala  was  no  more,  at  whose  Court,  thronged  by  illus- 
trious exiles,  the  mighty  spirit  of  Dante  first  brooded 
over  his  wrongs,  and  found  how  “ steep  was  tbe  asoeut 
of  another’s  stairs,"  and  how  “bitter  the  bread"  of  de- 
pendence in  a strange  iand.t  Dante  had  found  lies  last 
refuge  at  Ravenna  with  Guido  Novel lo  da  I\dento4 


• Di e mrrJncmdigUe  betordnwng  thrift  gtrnzen  AittkriUet  tit 
unit  reit  iff  dtr  wichliRC  Churfsreoo  srwAsAm  die  Ckmrfmrtten  meter 
Begtftmmunq  dea  Anim  i«n  Jakr  1331,  Arjr  <4rwi  Aun igUuhJe  tm 
Reuse  gcethlouen  /taken.  Selchun,  Uttr/udtic  der  tm  Ut mUcklami 
geltenden  Reekie,  3 111.  2.  cap.  iii.  p.  204.  70.  Koehler,  Dr  Sale 

ri  ad  Renta,  sec  8.  p.  1 1.  Schmausaen,  C&rp.  Jur.  PuiUc «. 

Tm  prooerai  i>  cams  ta  di  tale 
Lo  pane  a Arm,  e com'  e duro  ctdle 
Lo  tcendere  e't  to  hr  per  Talfrmi  tcale. 

Para.h w,  can.  17. 

J Rat i nmo  ita  came  Unfa  ? mold  anmt 

I:  Agenda  da  Polenfn  Id  **,  «ow 
Si  ede  Cerwia  ricopn  os'  mat  ream. 

infer*. o,  can.  27. 


the  father  of  that  Francisca  whose  unhappy  futc  the 
Port  bus  related  in  one  of  the  most  touching  episodes 
of  his  immortal  Work.  At  the  birth  of  Dante*  the  Ita- 
lian language  was  the  neglected  jargon  of  Barbarians,  at 
his  death  it  was  the  must  copious  and  polished  tongue  in 
Europe,  ennobled  by  a Poein  which  casts  into  the  shade 
all  but  the  most  transccudeut  efforts  of  human  intellect, 
and  possessing  from  its  exuberance  of  diction  a richness 
of  colouring  mid  harmony  of  modulation,  with  which 
no  other  modern  language  can  sustain  the  least  com- 
parison.* 

Della  Scala,  who  was  the  grandson  of  the  first  Maa- 
tino,  had  added  Treviso,  l'cltro,  Cividade,  mid  Padua  to 
his  possessions,  when  he  was  attacked  by  a mortal  ill- 
ness, and  expired  iu  tbe  great  Church  of  tbe  first-named 
City  July  22,  1329,  at  forty-one  years  of  age.  Galeazzo 
Visconti  died  about  the  same  time  and  at  the  same  age. 

Thus  was  the  Ghibcllinc  party  deprived  of  all  its  most 
eminent  leaders,  who  were  cut  off  in  the  full  vigour  of 
manhood,  at  the  period  of  life  when  the  faculties,  ripened 
by  experience  and  not  chilled  by  age,  qualify  men  best 
for  (lie  management  of  great  affairs. 

These  repeated  losses  were  sensihly  felt  by  the  Im-  ^>C€l^‘thp 
perial  party.  Tbe  Gonxages  put  to  death  Passarmo  <j,2iph#, 
Dabonocoesi,  Lord  of  Mantua,  (who  also  belonged  to  the 
Ghibelline  faction,)  and  took  possession  of  his  City  ; and 
the  Marquis  d’Estc  was  the  only  adherent  to  that  cause 
who  was  able  to  preeerve  his  ancient  possessions  unim- 
paired. In  the  mean  time  the  Cardinal  Legate  had  suc- 
ceeded in  acquiring  a degree  of  power  and  influence 
not  inferior  to  that  of  the  King  of  Naples  himself, 
whom  he  had  supplanted  as  chief  of  tbo  Guclphic  party. 

By  dint  of  intrigne  he  had  acquired  possession  of 


* Dante,  Inferno,  cm.  31. 

Dopo  fa  dolorota  roil  a,  tjtumdo 
Carlo  M»gnu  perdi  Ai  mala  grtia, 
jYwi  tono  <i  (cmlru'Mtnfe  Orlando. 

Idem,  tittL  can.  32. 

Gianni  del  Seldanier  credo  eke  tta 
Pm  la  con  Ganellont,  e TrtLaldella 
Ck * apn  Forma  g Hondo  a dormia. 

Idem,  Paradieo,  can.  18. 

Coti  per  Carlo  llagn o e per  Orlando 
Dan  ne  trgm  lo  m*o  atlmto  tgnardo 
Com * occkio  ttgue  too  falcon  ro Linda. 

It  is  evident  from  tha  foregoing  passages,  thst  Dante  was  well 
acquainted  with  Ihe  famous  Romance  of  Turpin,  fiom  which 
ftuwod  all  the  stories  of  (Jharleroagne  and  his  Paladins,  that 
delighted  the  Southern  Nations  of  Kuropo  during  the  XI  1th  and 
XI  11th  Centuries.  Many  of  the  illustrious  House*  of  Italy  were 
r .tiled  by  the  names  of  ths  PsUdins.  (Ada  Sanctorum,  6.  155. 
157.)  The  Romance  of  Turpin  was  probably  written  in  the  Xth 
Century,  to  nldudc  the  fatal  day 

When  tihiulumagru:  and  all  his  peerage  fell 
At  Fontaxabin. 

Whether  the  legends  of  Arthur  ami  hi*  Round  Tabic  gnTo  rise 
to  those  of  Charlemagne,  or  proceeded  from  them,  is  a point 
jst  undetermined.  Count  Caylwa  and  Huet  (tha  famous  Bi- 
shop of  Aeranchaa)  have  espoused  different  sides  on  this  ques- 
tion ; ths  former  maintaining  tha  priority  of  Charlemagne,  tbe 
Utter  that  of  Arthur.  Bui  th«  drvoted  attsehmeut  of  Merlin  to 
his  Monarch  aud  his  native  Country  bears  the  stamp  of  originality. 
The  other  enchanter*  were  either  firm  adherents  to  Ihe  Infidels,  or 
swayed  by  au  exclusive  attachment  to  on  individual,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  Aiks  display*  to  Rujofier,  and  Malagifi  to  Rinuldo  in  the 
Orlande  Funoea.  It  is  dear  that  ths  Italian  Romance,  the  /frfA  di 
Francta.neu  not  written  till  after  the  Xlth  Century,  as  it  contains 
an  alluwoB  to  the  On  damme,  which  was  not  the  banner  of  ths 
Kings  of  F rones  till  they  had  acquired  possssstou  of  the  Abbsy  of 
SL  Drnis. 

4 F oaton ini,  Dell  Efoguenma  Iiahana,  p.  14. 
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History.  Bologna,  besides  Romaynii,  which  had  again  submitted 
to  the  Holy  See.  The  inhabitants  of  Lombardy  were 
•From  exposed  to  the  most  dreadful  calamities,  nut  only  from 
a.  n.  the  sword  of  the  enemy,  but  from  the  license  and 

1296.  rapine  of  the  mercenary  soldiers,  who  were  the  scourge 

and  curse  of  Europe,  and  who,  under  whatever  banner 
*•  *?•  they  might  serve,  commonly  ended  by  desolating  with 
1399.  t|1e  utmORt  cruelty  the  Country  which  they  were  engaged 
newufOie  to  defend.  The  Lombards,  therefore,  sought  some  ruler 
Cwiulvitieri.  in  whose  authority  all  miglit  acquiesce,  and  whose  ad- 
mitted superiority  might  put  a stop  to  the  multiplied 
The  Lora;  disasters  in  which  they  were  involved.  For  this  pur- 
Kin*  1***  lb«y  01181  l^,e‘r  e-  eR  on  of  Bohemia,  the 

son  of  Henry  of  Luxemburg  : he  was  distinguished  for 
min.  valour  and  eloquence,  and,  next  to  the  Black  Prince,  was 
esteemed  the  most  accomplished  Knight  in  Europe.  But 
in  spite  of  his  dazzling  exterior  and  real  magnanimity, 
he  was  not  one  of  those  bold  and  active  spirits  who 
stamp  the  Age  in  which  they  live  with  their  own  charac- 
ter, and  are  fitted  to  act  a superior  part  in  scenes  of  tur- 
bulence and  faction.  Although  Cremona,  Brescia,  Pavia, 
Parma,  and  Lucca  voluntarily  submitted  to  him.  and 
Azzo  Visconti,  giving  way  to  an  enthusiasm  which  he 
found  it  impossible  to  resist,  declared  him  Lord  of  Milan  ; 
although  the  exiles  of  the  different  Stales  were  recalled, 
and  the  North  of  Italy  began  to  re-assume  an  appearance 
of  prosperity ; his  inconstancy  of  purpose  and  fatal  irre- 
solution frustrated  these  auspicious  beginnings,  and  hur- 
ried his  government  to  a premature  conclusion.  Louis 
suspected  him  of  an  intention  to  shake  off  his  allegiance, 
and  to  declare  himself  Sovereign  of  Italy  ; his  conduct 
was  scrutinized  with  the  utmost  vigilance  and  jealousy 
by  the  Florentines,  the  head  of  the  Guelphic  party,  who 
reproached  the  Ghibcllincs  with  raising  up  a master 
whose  power  would  one  day  prove  as  formidable  to 
themselves  as  to  the  opposite  faction.  Some  imprudent 
ateps  into  which  John  was  about  this  time  betrayed, 
completed  this  impression,  and  effaced  all  the  hopes  to 
which  his  flrauk  and  generous  conduct  had  given  rise. 
Tbs  A League  was  formed  which  deserves  notice,  as  it  is 

(iiH-lpha  (he  first  which  appears  to  have  originated  in  that  princi- 
tuK-»  ■n;te  P^e  Prrserv'n«  a Balance  of  power  to  which  Europe 
■-•Lost  him.  '*  mainly  indebted  for  its  superiority  over  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

To  this  union  of  the  Guelph  and  Ghibellinc  parties, 
John  found  himself  incapable  of  opposing  any  effectual 
Hen  turn*  resistance,  and  was  obliged  to  recross  the  Alps  without 
toUvrawny.  having  achieved  any  exploit  suitable  to  his  former  fame, 
or  to  the  high  expectations  which  the  success  of  his  former 
efforts  had  led  his  partisans  in  Italy  to  entertain. 

There  is  no  circumstance  more  remarkable  than  the 
total  want  not  only  of  military  genius  but  of  personal 
courage,  which  characterised  the  Florentines  at  the  pe- 
riod which  we  are  now  treating.  Although  the  popula- 
tion of  Florence,  when  compared  with  the  extent  of  her 
territory,  may  justly  be  deemed  prodigious,  her  num- 
bers were  not  sufficient  to  admit  of  the  separation  of 
any  class  of  citizens  for  military  service,  and  the  fatigues 
and  hardships  of  a soldier's  life  became  irksome  and 
intolerable  to  men  inured  to  the  sedentary  employments 
of  the  desk  and  the  loom.  The  inhabitants  of  Florence, 
as  those  of  Carthage  and  the  Republics  of  Greece  had 
done  in  similar  circumstances,  yielded  to  the  neces- 
sity of  intrusting  the  defence  of  their  lives  and  fortunes 
to  the  sword  of  mercenaries.  It  is  seldom  that  the 
History  of  any  two  Nations,  at  periods  so  distant  from 
each  other,  presents  so  close  an  analogy  as  that  which 


mar  lie  traced  between  the  Italian  Republics  of  the  Annals  of 
XIVth  Century,  and  those  of  Greece  from  the  Lime  of  ®Jj**J*W 
Demosthenes  to  the  final  subversion  of  their  freedom  by  , ^ 

the  Romans.*  The  superior  refinement  and  civilization  froin 
of  the  Italians  caused  them  to  fall  (like  the  people  to  A D< 
which  they  have  heen  compared)  beneath  the  yoke  of  1298, 
nations  not  indeed  so  cultivated  and  subite,  but  less  en-  |U 
e railed  and  more  warlike  than  themselves.  Bold  and  a,  d. 

decisive  like  the  Greeks  in  council,  like  them  also  their  1399, 
actions  were  languid  and  irresolute.  Enterprises  spring- 
ing from  an  extensive  foresight  and  consummate  policy, 
were  either  not  executed  at  all  or  rendered  useless  by  de- 
lay ; the  peculiar  situation  of  both  compelled  them  to  seek 
for  an  equipoise  to  the  preponderance  of  one  State,  by  a 
strict  alliance  with  its  rival.  If  we  carry  our  views  fur- 
ther, we  shall  find  inNabist  and  in  Fhilip,  tyrants  as  much 
dreaded  by  the  few  States  who  retained  their  freedom  as 
were  the  Visconti  and  Della  Scala,  and  in  the  Romans 
as  in  the  Emperor,  a power  which  the  isolated  effort*  of  no 
one  potentate  or  community  were  able  to  oppose.  The 
great  difference  is,  that  the  influence  of  the  Emperor 
was  desultory  and  precarious,  that  of  Rome  fixed  and 
permanent;  but  this  must  be  ascribed  to  the  difficulty 
of  setting  in  motion  so  unwieldy  a mass  as  the  Ger- 
manic Body,  and  the  limited  authority  with  which  the 
Emperor  was  invested.  Thus  on  one  side  of  the  Alps 
were  craft,  intrigue,  dexterity  in  political  combinations, 
while,  on  the  other,  were  strength,  courage,  and  perse- 
verance ; aud  few  contrasts  are  so  broad  and  striking,  as 
that  which  the  most  superficial  reader  must  perceive 
between  the  simplicity  and  heroism  which  Froissart  has 
described,  and  the  interminable  negotiations  and  blood- 
less battle*  which  constitute  the  materials  of  Italian 
History  during  the  same  period.  No  lessons  are  more 
humiliating  than  those  which  teach  us,  by  the  recorded 
errors  and  disasters  of  a refined  and  intellectual  race, 
the  inseparable  connection  between  vice  and  servitude ; 
yet,  melancholy  as  they  are,  none  are  more  instructive,  or 
deserve  to  be  more  frequently  meditated  upon  by  those 
who  would  draw  from  History  its  own  peculiar  and  great 
advantages. 

Neither  the  discretion  nor  the  moderation  of  the  Em-  Gkhuaxy. 
peror  could  save  him  from  causes  of  disquietude,  which  r)i»]>u’« 
arose  in  every  quarter.  The  enmity  of  the  House  of  c<mc*rnuig 
Luxemburg,  though  long  concealed,  and  perhaps  indeed  tbeTyrui. 
in  some  degree  mitigated,  had  never  been  totally  extin- 
guished. Margaret,  surnamed  Maultaache,  from  the  ex- 
treme deformity  of  her  mouth,  had  succeeded,  by  her 
Fathers  death  in  a.  n.  1337,  to  the  Duchy  of  Carinthia 
and  the  County  of  Tyrol.  This  Princess  had  married 
John,  Margrave  of  Moravia,  younger  son  of  the  King  of 
Bohemia,  and  as  the  Emperor  had  declared  in  conse- 
quence of  that  alliance,  that  her  father’s  Fief  should  de- 
scend to  his  female  heirs,  the  husband  claimed  in  her 
right  the  investiture  of  that  inheritance.  But  Louis 
having,  by  the  Treaty  of  Haguenau,  cancelled  all  the  de- 
crees which  he  had  formerly  made  that  were  hostile  to 
the  interest*  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  the  Duke  of 
Austria  coutended  that  this  act,  by  which  the  order  of 
succession  was  changed  and  cast  on  another  family, 


• Polybius,  Ub.  i.  c.  83.  2.  Dfmottlwnti,  ri^  M 
f Livy,  lib.  xxxiii.  C.  44.  Htrrert  ft  mhmd  «*  vitetnbtu  Grtrrtai 
magnum i maJum  ,W.m  itMMf  Isie+Jrrmottutrum  most*  Ucrut  miwM- 
Grrcu r /u in  rum  Tyrannum  arariiii  ti  crudthtelt  tmvi  Jamd  tr>r~ 
brat  a#  tyrant**  trtjuanlrm,  See.  Tt*)  whale  pasuga  is  rrroarkal.Jr, 
ami  if  the  names  were  ciumgwl  might  hare  occurred  in  Villani. 
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It  is  ad- 
judged to 
the  Duke 


Bohemia 
a gaunt 
LvlUX. 


Clement  V 
Pope ; 


History,  must  be  considered  as  virtually  repealed  by  the  former 
stipulation.  Louis  submitted  the  dispute  to  the  arbitra- 
tion of  several  Princes  at  Augsburg,  and  as  their  sen- 
tence was  favourable  to  the  pretensions  of  the  Duke  of 
Austria,  Louis  conferred  upon  him  the  vacant  Duchy 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  Tyrol.  Nor  was  this  all, 
Margaret  procured  a divorce  from  John,  on  grounds 
which  no  modest  woman  would  ever  urge  against  her 
husband ; and  then  conceiving  herself  at  liberty  to 
contract  another  engagement,  married  Louis,  the  old 
Elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  son  of  the  Emperor,  who 
immediately  received  the  investiture  of  the  Tyrol  from 
his  father.  But  the  House  of  Luxemburg  were  unwilling 
to  submit  to  the  loss  of  so  splendid  an  inheritance,  and 
a war  ensued,  which  was  finally  terminated  by  an  agree- 
ment that  the  Tyrol  should  be  ceded  to  the  Dukes  of 
ofAuOrra.  Austria,  and  that  John  of  Luxemburg  should  renounce 
A D all  claim  to  his  wife  Margaret,  and  confirm  her  marriage 
1346.  *'th  l^e  800  'h*  Emperor." 

Cmucqucnt  From  this  moment,  the  King  of  Bohemia  was  animated 
hustUiiy  of  with  the  most  implacable  animosity  against  Louis ; he 
Europe  to  excite  competitors  for  the  Impe- 
lM”'a  rial  throne,  and  even  the  Elector  of  Treves,  his  uncle, 
who  had  hitherto  uniformly  resisted  the  encroachments 
of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  stung  with  this  insult  to  his 
family,  threw  off  his  allegiance,  and  openly  declared 
war  against  the  Emperor. 

The  enemies  of  Louis  found  in  Clement  Y.  a zealous 
and  active  coadjutor:  the  Emperor  on  the  elevation  of 
that  Pontiff  had  renewed  his  application  for  Peace,  and 
had  sent  ambassadors  with  full  powers  to  terminate  the 
contest  between  himself  and  the  Holy  See.  But  Cle- 
ment, obstinately  persevering  in  the  system  of  his  pre- 
decessors, stretched  his  demands  to  extremities  so  un- 
reasonable and  preposterous,  that  the  Diet,  to  which 
they  were  referred  by  the  Emperor,  rejected  them  with 
unanimous  indignation. 

An  alliance  was  now  concluded  between  Clement  and 
the  King  of  Bohemia,  in  which,  on  certain  conditions, 
-.  highly  dishonourable  to  the  latter,  and  totally  incompa- 
•fltahsmu  |]gg  with  the  liberties  of  the  Empire,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  eldest  son  of  John  should  be  raised  lo  the  Imperial 
throne;  ami  Clement  having  deposed  Henry  de  Luneburg, 
Elector  of  Mentz,  who  at  once  refused  to  participate  in 
so  disgraceful  a transaction,  and  substituted  in  his  place 
Geslar,  Count  of  Nassau,  Charles  of  Bohemia  was  de- 
clared King  of  the  Romans,  by  the  suffrage  of  the 
three  Ecclesiastical  Electors.  But  the  attachment  of  the 
Germanic  Body  to  Louis  remained  unshaken ; the 
esteem  and  effection  which  he  Imd  inspired,  were  too 
deeply  rooted  to  admit  of  any  sudden  alteration.  Men 
of  all  parties  combined  for  the  defence  of  his  authority 
and  the  suppression  of  his  enemies.* 

The  conduct  of  the  Electors,  who  by  so  culpable  a 
self-desertion  had  stooped  to  be  the  instruments  of  Papal 
ambition,  excited  the  abhorrence  of  all  who  paid  any 
true  regard  to  the  interests  of  their  Country.  Charles 
(now,  by  the  death  of  his  father.  King  of  Bohemia)  was 
defeated  in  the  Tyrol  by  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg ; and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  sudden  death  of  Louis,  w ho  was 


seized,  while  lie  was  hunting,  with  a fit  of  apoplexy  Annalxof 


allicii  him- 
self with 

the  King 


yv&th  of 
Louis  IV. 
A.  D. 

1347. 


Germany 

and  Italy. 

Frem 
. D. 
1290. 
to 

A.  O. 

1399. 


* Louk  endeavoured  to  oblige  Edward  III.  when  they  met  at 
Cologne,  to  submit  to  the  degrading  ceremony  of  luNning  his  foot, 
which  for  many  Centuries  bad  been  considered  a proper  mark  of 
deference  to  the  Emperor  of  the  West  Edward**  reply  was  sin- 
gular. Qret  Rex  An g Urn  rex  rt  rt  mum  tut  el  hnbet  ri  Inm  et  mtm - 
brum  in  po Iterate  1*4  ; idcirco  no«  debet  tete  tnbrntllere  tantnm  ncut 
Hex  abut  nn  MMCfw.  Cam.  A*},  j Verm.  146. 
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which  put  an  immediate  end  to  his  existence,  the  new 
King  of  the  Romans  and  his  adherents  would  have  met 
with  the  rewardsof  ill-supported  and  unsuccessful  treason. 

The  resentment  and  indignation  which  Charles's  con- 
duct had  inspired  were  so  general  and  inveterate,  that 
although  the  death  of  Louis  had  relieved  him  ut  once 
from  considerable  embarrassment,  it  did  not  immediately 
secure  his  election  to  the  dignity  which  he  aspired  to 
obtain.  Three  competitors,  the  first  of  whom  was  our  ^ ^ 

own  heroic  Edward  111.,  were  successively  opposed  to  tion  for  the 
him,  and  it  was  not  till  the  sudden  death  of  Gouthier  of  Imperial 
Schwarzburg  (which  Charles  is  suppose  to  have  hastened  U*ron*. 
by  corrupting  his  physician)  had  destroyed  the  last  hope 
of  his  enemies,  that  they  reluctantly  consented  to  recog- 
nise in  him  the  lawful  possessor  of  the  vacant  throne. 

Charles  lost  no  time  in  endeavouring  to  soothe  and  re-  mva- 
concile  his  formidable  vassals.  He  scattered  among  nun  of 
them  with  a lavish  hand  the  treasures  which  his  father  Uuuica  of 
had  accumulated ; he  married  the  daughter  of  the  Lu**m- 
Elcctor  Palatine  ; he  conferred  on  the  Elector  of  Bran-  urfi‘ 
denburg  the  investiture  of  the  Tyrol ; and  even  went  so 
far  as  to  procure  from  the  Pope  a dispensation  which 
rendered  his  marriage  with'JVfargaret valid  and  legitimate. 

Having  thus  fortified  his  interests,  he  submitted  with-  U»  w elect- 
out  alarm  to  a second  Election,  and  was  declared  King  *dK*npvror. 
of  the  Romans  without  a dissenting  voice.  His  chief 
object  was  by  every  method  to  improve  and  aggrandize 
bis  native  Country,  in  which  the  first  lineaments  of 
civilization  were  as  yet  scarcely  visible  ; for  that  purpose 
he  founded  a University*  at  Prague  on  the  model  of  that  uriwaiiy 
in  Paris,  which  was  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Learned  0f  Prague. 
Societies  in  Europe ; and,  wilh  the  concurrence  of  the  A.  0. 
Electors,  he  incorporated  the  town  and  district  of  1350. 
Egra  with  Bohemia  as  an  integral  part  of  his  hereditary  Great  Pes* 
dominions.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year  the  most  tikoce. 
destructive  Plague  recorded  in  Modern  History  raged  a.  d. 
in  every  part  of  Germany.  Beginning  in  the  Northern  1353. 
parts  of  Asia,  it  penetrated  to  the  most  distant  regions 
of  Europe,  destroying  one-third  of  the  inhabitants  of 
every  Country  through  which  it  passed.  The  narrative  of 
this  terrible  Pestilence,  of  its  physical  effects,  and  its 
moral  influence  among  a more  refined  and  polished 
people,  which  Boccaccio  has  prefixed  to  his  D*xamcronet 
is  not  surpassed  even  by  the  accounts  of  a similar  visit- 
ation left  us  by  the  greatest  writers  of  antiquity.  But  in 
Germany,  to  the  evils  inseparable  from  such  a calamity 
were  superadded  all  the  horrors  arising  from  the  power  of 
superstition  acting  upon  a brutal  and  ignorant  populace : 
the  Jews,  always  the  first  object  of  popular  antipathy,  Pertecu- 
were  accused  by  some  Fanatics  termed  Flagellants, f tioo  of  tbs 
who  had  acquired  extraordinary  influence  by  the  severity  J***- 
of  their  mortifications,  of  having  caused  the  prodigious 
mortality  by  infusing  poison  into  the  wells  and  fountains. 

This  absurd  rumour  was  secretly  propagated  and  en- 
couraged by  the  Nobles,  who  were  deeply  indebted  to 
this  unhappy  race,  and  who  hoped  to  escape  all  pay- 
ment by  tbe  destruction  of  their  creditors.  The  people 
needed  but  a hint  from  their  leaders  to  begin  hostilities 
against  a people  whom  they  hated  for  their  Religion,  and 
envied  for  their  wealth.  Their  rage  broke  out  with 

* The  Univroitjr  of  Vienna  was  founded  a.  d.  1364.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Heidelberg  was  founded  1386  by  Rupert  I.  Putter, 
p_  277,  1.  That  of  L*i[*k  wax  afterwards  founded  in  1409  j 

that  of  Tubingen  MB7;  Cologne  1433. 

f Fleurj',  Hut.  Eett.  tom.  xx.  lib.  xcv.  49.  62  ; tom.  xxi.  lib.  cu. 

100;  turn.  xxxv.  lib.  elxxvi.  j>.  57.  Pfcffel,  vol  i.  560. 
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HU4ory.  incredible  fury : at  Mentz  and  other  Cities  the  most  ex- 
cruciating  torments  were  indicted  upon  the  Jews;  at 
Fn*m  Strasburg  two  thousand  were  burned  alive.  It  was 

A.  i>.  long  before  the  massacre  was  stopped  by  the  Civil  Ma- 

129S,  gist  rate,  and  few  escaped  from  the  rage  of  the  frantic 
tw  multitude,  animated  to  their  destruction  by  the  appetite 
A*  D*  of  plunder,  the  desire  of  revenge,  and  the  belief  that  the 
130U.  .slaughter  of  Infidels  was  the  most  acceptable  sacrifice 
they  could  offer  to  the  Almighty."  The  interior  police 
of  Germany  was  at  that  time  extremely  defective  ; many 
of  the  Nobles  were  combined  in  regular  associations  for 
plunder  ;f  nor  could  any  effectual  check  be  given  to 
these  disorders  under  the  reign  of  a Prince  whose  timid 
caution  and  narrow  judgment  sacrificed  every  other 
consideration  to  his  present  interests,  and  all  whose 
measures  wore  the  stamp  of  concession,  and  of  indifference 
to  the  dignity  of  his  station.  He  now  prepared  for  an 
expedition  into  Italy,  having  confided  the  supreme 
authority  during  his  absence  in  Germany  to  his  Father- 
in-law,  the  Elector  Palatine.  At  this  time  the  Imperial 
City  of  Zurich,  and  the  small  districts  of  Glaris  and 
Enlarge-  Zug,  were  incorporated  among  the  Helvetic  Confedera- 
>n«nt  of  the  Uon,  now  consisting  of  eight  Cantons,  which,  though 
Swim  Con-  afterwarda  increased,  continued  to  enjoy,  as  the  more 
***  ou'  ancient  members  of  the  League,  many  distinct  and  pecu- 
liar privileges.  In  the  communities  of  the  Schwettz,  Un- 
derwald,  Zug,  and  Glacis,  the  Government  was  a 
simple  Democracy  ; in  the  cities  of  Lucerne,  Zurich,  and 
Berne,  it  was  tempered  with  a large  mixture  of  Aristo- 
cracy, 

Xvalx.  After  the  expulsion  of  John,  King  of  Bohemia,  from 
Italy,  the  spirit  of  animosity  and  division  soon  began  to 
display  itself  among  the  confederates  whose  first  efforts 
had  obliged  him  to  leave  that  Country. 

The  Lomhard  G hi  belli  lies  seized  upon  the  cities  which 
he  had  abandoned.  Mastino  della  Scala  having  gained 
possession  of  Lucca,  which  by  the  terms  of  the  alliance 
fell  to  the  share  of  Florence,  and  dreading  the  resent- 
ment of  that  Republic,  endeavoured  to  secure  himself 
Irenes  against  its  effect  by  uniting  with  the  Pisans  and  the 
and  Venice.  the  Apennines  in  a League  against  it.  The 

A Dt  Florentines,  who  saw  that  they  had  raised  against  them* 
1336.  selves  a formidable  enemy,  combined  with  the  Venetians, 
whom  also  he  had  offended,  to  obtain  reparation  for  the 
lose  which  they  had  sustained,  and  to  disconcert  an 
alliance  directed  against  their  own  immediate  interest 
and  security. $ Venice  was  now  rapidly  approaching  its 


• Millar,  IVorkt,  vol.  iv.  p.  24-4.  Hume,  v«l.  iLp.  199  — 209. 6 vo. 
Thu  flagitious  conduct  of  tha  Dutch  to  the  Chines*  at  Batavia,  in  the 
la H Century,  is  not  exceeded  in  horror  and  cruelty,  by  the  |n.r*ocu* 
timu  inflicted  on  tho  Jews  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Like  tltr  Jew*  in 
Baropn,  the  Chinese,  a distinct  and  peculiar  race,  excluded  from  all 
office*  of  honour  aod  public  tmat*,  had  am  saved  considerable 
wealth,  by  their  skill  ana  industry  a*  agents,  factors,  and  in  other 
subordinate  office*.  The  Dutch,  jealous  of  their  nchea,  commenced 
a deliberate  and  unprovoked  massacre  of  these  unnubting  people, 
which  lasted  for  two  days.  Notwithstanding  this  shocking;  nut- 
rage,  the  Chinese  have  teen  tempted  by  the  hope  of  profit  to 
return  to  Batavis,  and  the  Dutch  have  been  compelled  to  employ 
tham  in  tha  situations  they  formerly  held.  Thus  the  sevat-s  which 
disgraced  Europe  in  ths  XlVth  Century,  have  been  repented  in 
Asia  during  the  XVI I Ith;  and  the  sam«  lose  of  gain  and  sense 
of  interest,  which  triumphed  over  superstition  iu  one  quarter  of  the 
Globe,  has  proved  unconquerable  even  by  commercial  rancour  in 
another.  See  Harrow,  Account  *f  Cocktm  Chi**,  aod  Sir  Stamford 

Bathes,  History  af  Jura. 

t Spiller,  Hut.  of  H'lrftmAurm,  cit,  ap.  Putter,  book  iu,  t 3. 

CmNrctioN  det  Camstitmtiom,  tom.  ts . p.  2. 

2 Dam,  Hut.  dr  fVmse,  tom.  hi.  Sisotondi,  tom,  i.  p.  323.  tom. 


m pridian  splendour.  Warned  by  the  examples  of  Genoa  Annals  of 
and  Florence,  as  well  as  by  the  destiny  which  she  her- 
self  had  so  narrowly  escaped,  of  the  pernicious  effects  ,*°d 
of  democratic  turbulence,  she  framed  her  institutions*  Knun 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  all  disturbances,  and  of  A D 
destroying  the  seeds  of  all  disorders  that  might  arise  1298 
from  the  same  principle.  By  a progress  slow  and  for  a to 
time  scarcely  perceptible,  the  liberties  of  the  people  were  a-  d. 
circumscribed  and  abridged,  and  the  Doge  hud  been  1399. 
reduced  to  little  more  thun  u mere  pageant  of  State,  Conetitu- 
while  the  Council  of  the  noblest  citizens,  established  in  *“»n  *1* 

1032,  (which  from  1172  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Grand  Council.)  had  engrossed  all  the  authority  of  the  meat. 
Government.  During  the  XIHth  Century  the  Oligar- 
chical principle  continued  to  expand  itself  under  dif-  a.  d. 
ferent  modifications,  and  at  its  close,  under  the  admiuis-  1297. 
tration  of  Pietro  Grudenigo,  the  dccisric  measure  was 
adopted,  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  .S errata  del 
Maggior  Coniiglia , excluding  all  from  the  Great  Council  Clown** * *  of 
whose  paternal  ancestors  hud  not  sale  there  during  either 
of  the  two  last  generations. 

This  was  followed  by  the  institution  of  the  Council  Council  of 
of  Ten,  which  was  at  first  intended  to  crush  an  abortive  Ten. 
conspiracy  to  which  the  former  measure  had  given  rise,  A‘  D- 
was  continued  on  different  pretexts,  and  was  finally  1311. 
rendered  indissoluble. 

Tims  was  gradually  established  that  famous  Oligarchy, 
the  sagacity  and  vigour  of  whose  politicul  conduct  so 
long  excited  the  admiration  of  Europe  ; which  alone  suc- 
cessfully resisted  the  encroachments  of  Papal  power ; and 
which  combined  with  u large  measure  of  public  happi- 
ness and  security,  a spirit  of  enterprise,  and  an  extent 
of  ctnpire.which  in  no  other  Country  had  been  found  com- 
patible with  such  an  austere  and  exclusive  domination. 

Long  after  the  glaring  meteors  of  democratic^! 
liberty  had  been  merged  in  the  night  of  despotism,  the 
History  of  Italy  is  still  illuminated  by  the  calm  and 
steady  light  of  Venetian  independence ; and  its  final  ex- 
tinction was  owing  not  to  any  internal  dissatisfaction,  but 
to  a sordid  desire  of  aggrandizement,  and  a flagitious 
violation  of  public  faith,  for  which,  even  in  the  moife  re- 
cent History  of  Modern  Europe,  it  is  difficult  to  find  a 
parallel. 

The  War  iu  which  the  Venetians  were  now  engaged  Success  of 
proved  successful : they  acquired  Treviso,  Castel  Franco,  *j*  V«ne* 
and  Ceneda,  their  first  important  possessions  on  the  main  *'ans* 
land  ; and  having  thus  extended  and  strengthened  their 
power,  they  descried  the  Florentines,  who  had  burthened  They  abaa 
themselves  with  a debt  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
florins,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  War,  and  were  reduced  to  A D 
actuation  of  great  embarrassment. t The  Genoese,  from  1339. 
whom  they  might  formerly  have  expected  assistance,  hud  pi,it  d,^, 
recently  appointed  a Doge,  Bocca  Negro,  on  whom  they  of  Crow**, 
had  conferred  the  entire  administration  of  their  Govern-  a.  d. 
ment.  To  complete  their  misfortunes,  the  Florentines,  1341. 
in  endeavouring  to  take  possession  of  Lucca,  were  re*  Infest  of 
sisted  by  the  Pisans,  and  iheir  troops  completely  defeated  ”***** 
under  the  walls  of  that  city.  Lucca. 

Thus  baffled  and  disappointed,  the  Florentines  adopted 
a measure  which,  if  considered  abstractedly,  must  appear 
imprudent  and  even  desperate.  Ascribing  the  long 
train  of  disasters  which  had  overwhelmed  them  to  the 


iii.  p.  289.  299.  tom.  ir.  350 — 369.  HnlUra,  MiddU  Aytt,  book  i. 
p.  468. 

* Montesquieu,  L' Esprit  dei  Lor*,  fur.  ii.  eh.  iii.  liv.v.  ch.xvi* 
f MachiaseiU,  an.  1343,  Dell*  If  it!.  Frir.  lib.  ii. 
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JlUtory.  vjc4* *  inherent  in  a popular  Government,  they  plunged 
headlong  into  servitude.*  Guoltier  de  Drienne,  Duke  of 
*,om  Athens,  happened  at  this  conjuncture  to  pass  through 
Florence  on  his  way  to  Naples.  lie  was  descended 
'Ut  * from  that  race  of  Franks  established  in  the  Levant,  who 
a.  n.  "fre  Puttani,  a term  employed  to  denote  their 

18!>9.  puny  stature  and  personal  cowardice.  Voluptuous, 
They  »iil>  dissembling,  rapacious,  aud  cruel,  he  united  all  the  vices 
mil  tuthe  common  amongst  the  most  degenerate  race  in  the  civi- 
lh||“  of  lized  world  to  the  inflexible  purpose  and  patient  cun- 
Athens  niUg  0f  atl  Italian  politician  in  that  Age. 

On  this  man,  the  Florentines  conferred  (lie  supreme 
direction  of  their  attains.  The  issue  was  such  as  might 
have  been  expected.  After  their  roost  distinguished  citi- 
whoTT)  they  Zens  had  been  put  to  a cruel  and  ignominuua  death; 
'I^aicISiuT  nflrr  lorlure»  confiscation,  exile,  had  been  employed 
' ' against  all  whose  virtues  and  abilities  could  excite  the 

hatred,  or  alarm  the  suspicious  of  the  tyrant ; the  Flo- 
rentines rose  as  one  roan,  and,  notwithstanding  an 
obstinate  resistance,  .succeeded  in  expelling  from  their 
city  the  miscreant  whotu  they  bad  chosen  for  their  Sove- 
reign. 

Some  time  after  this  event  had  restored  the  liberties 
of  Florence,  Rome  became  the  theatre  of  u revolution 
equally  sudden  aud  extraordinary. f Nicolo  di  Rienzi 
(who  by  a familiar  abbreviation  was  usually  called  Cola 
di  Rienzi)  bod  caught  from  the  perusal  of  Use  ancient 
authors  of  his  Country  that  love  of  freedom,  and  that 
devotion  to  bis  native  soil,  which  a study  of  their  impe- 
rishable Works  is  so  well  calculated  to  inspire.  Turning, 
with  the  disgust  natural  to  one  inured  tocoutemplnte  the 
august  fabrics  of  ancient  freedom,  from  the  loathsome  spec- 
tacle of  inglorious  strife  and  Civil  discord,  which  Rome  now 
presented,  he  dwelt  with  fond  enthusiasm  on  the  duys  of 
her  energy  and  grandeur,  which  though  long  past  away 
were  associated  in  liis  miod  with  every  idea  of  virtue  and 
magnanimity,  and  with  every  hope  of  rational  regenera- 
tion. His  temper,  naturally  ardent  and  impetuous,  did  not 
suffer  him  long  to  confine  these  sentiments  in  his  own 
breast,  or  to  remain  a silent  spectator  of  the  degradation 
of  his  Countrymen.  He  soon  imparted  them  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Rome,  on  whom  their  boldness,  and  the  popular 
aud  persuasive  eloquence  with  which  they  were  delivered, 
contributed  to  make  a deep  impression.  Their  sympa- 
thy was  awakened  by  the  recital  of  the  ancient  splen- 
dour and  glory  of  their  Country,  and  they  embraced 
the  projects  of  Rienzi  with  all  that  irresistible  impetuo- 
sity which  novelty,  when  assisted  by  truth,  so  naturally 
. commands.  Rienzi  was  declared  Tribune  of  the  People, 

People  am*  *nvefll*d  roprcine  authority.  Tlie  ruffians  who 
reo'"#*  infested  the  streets  were  suppressed,  the  Nobles,  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  plunder  the  defenceless  citizens 
with  impunity,  were  taught  by  memorable  exuniples  of 
severity  to  revere  the  sanction  of  Law,  and  to  tremble 
before  the  Judgment  Seat  of  the  vigilant  aud  inexorable 
guardian  to  whom  its  administration  was  confided. 
Order  and  prosperity  were  now  restored.  The  success 
of  the  daring  innovator  was  hailed  with  appluiise  by 
all  who,  informed  by  native  generosity,  or  by  the  love  of 
better  days,  beheld  with  delight  the  restoration  of  Justice 
and  Liberty  in  the  ancient  Metropolis  of  the  Universe. 
Among  these  wan  Petrarch,  who  inscribed  to  Rienzi 
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• Bungny.il  245. 

f ft*  fie  Petrarqur,  par  F Ahbt  Je  SaJe,  tom.  if  p.  50.  Giov. 
VQiani,  lib.  xil.  C 8<J.  lot.  nr.  op.  tom.  iii  p 341.  320  Muralori, 
Nenem  It.  Scripiortt,  tom.  tiii.  p.  970.  Gibbon,  ch.  Ixx. 


one  of  his  most  beautiful  and  afTfcting  Poems.*  Rienxi  AnnaUof 
received  Letters  of  congratulation  from  many  of  the  ®rxBU,»y 
Italian  Nobility,  and  the  King  of  Hungary  pleaded  his  1/a  - ~ 
cause  before  his  tribunal.  Uufortunntely,  his  mind,  ^ 
though  susceptible  of  high  and  generous  emotions,  was  A 
not  capable  of  bearing  extraordinary  success  with  be-  ligg 
coming  moderation ; be  was  misled  by  false  notions  of  to  ' 
good,  and  by  false  appearances  of  glory,  into  actions  a.  d. 
which  resembled  the  sallies  of  extravagant  passion  ra-  1399. 
tber  than  the  results  of  confirmed  and  deliberate  resolu-  Hit  down* 
lion.  He  became  at  leuglh  deservedly  odious;  he  was  ful, 
suspected  of  an  intention  to  wrest  the  power  with  which 
he  was  intrusted  to  purposes  of  selfish  interest,  and 
some  of  his  actions,  indeed,  are  stained  with  all  the 
cruelty  of  despotism.  A conspiracy  was  formed  against 
him  by  the  Nobles,  who  hated  him  not  for  bis  vices  but 
for  his  virtues.  The  People,  with  the  meanness  which  is 
frequently  remarkable  in  all  great  Bodies,  deserted  their 
idol,  and  Rienzi  was  compelled  to  seek  for  refuge  in  the  And  flight 
dominions  of  Charles  of  Bohemia ; that  pusillanimous  from 
Monarch  delivered  the  suppliant  patriot  to  the  Pope,  by  His  return, 
whom,  after  an  interval  of  ten  years,  be  was  again  sent  Bnd  attaa_ 
to  Rome,  and  there  invested  with  a considerable  share  of  « notion, 
authority,  till,  having  provoked  the  suspicions  of  the  popu-  a.  o. 

lace,  he  was  assassinated  at  the  foot  of  theCapitol  stairs.  1354. 

In  Lombardy  the  Visconti  had  pursued  their  projects  Progress  of 
of  aggrandisement  with  so  great  rapidity  and  success  os  th*V ttconii 
to  awaken  tlie  jealousy  of  the  Pope,  and  to  excite  the 
most  lively  apprehensions  in  tlie  independent  Potentates  }* 
and  Free  Cities  of  that  Country*. 

Giovanni,  Archbishop  of  Milan,  the  younger  son  of 
Mutt  boo.  aud  brother  of  Galeazzo  ami  Lacchiuo  Vis- 
conti, Lord  of  Milan,  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  who 
was  poisoned  by  his  wife  ill  1349,  succeeded  without 
opposition  to  the  government  of  that  city  aiui  its  depen- 
dencies; aud  not  content  with  the  great  possessions 
which  were  thus  transmuted  to  him,  he  eudeavoured  to 
augment  them  by  IrexJi  conquests.  Notwithstanding 
the  zeal  and  activity  of  Giles  Albomoz,  the  Pupal  Le- 
gate, whose  abilities  were  alike  conspicuous  in  the  coun- 
cil aud  in  the  field.  Anti,  Vicenza,  and  Bologna  fell  sue* 

Otari v el y uuder  hit  power.  In  reply  to  Clemeut.by 
whom  lie  was  summoned  to  appear  at  Avignon,  in  order 
to  justify  his  conduct,  he  threatened  to  show  himself 
there  at  the  head  of  eighteen  hundred  men.  Intimi- 
dated by  thin  menace,  the  Pope  permitted  him  to  retain 
possession  of  Bologna,  subject  to  an  annual  tribute,  and 
on  condition  that  he  should  not  endeavour  to  extend  his 
acquisitions  in  Romagna.  After  the  conquest  of  so  many 
important  towns,  be  conceived  the  most  sanguine  ho  ires 
of  being  able  to  effect  the  reduction  of  Florence.  Having 
concluded  a League  with  tire  Pisans,  Giovanni  Visconti  da 
Olcggio,  his  reputed  son,  without  any  previous  declare- 


• Spirto  gentti  cite  qttejie  membra  reggi 
Drnlrv  alio  qmn  prreqnmando  afbrrga 
l et  Signor  mioruMa,  accarto  * mggto  / 

Pvt  the  k gimtlo  a IF  amorula  ctrg* I 
Con  la  qoal  Hama  c n»'  rrranti  n rrtggi 
K la  nehtom  ui  un  mtftco  nuggiv. 

• • • • • 

J.' antic.be  mmra , cb‘  anrar  Irmt  eJ  mtna, 

K tremn  'l  mutmjn  quondo  *«  n membra 
MU.  TEwno  awdatii.  k'mmktuo  *i  HiroLTB; 
fZ  i Wui  dne  for  rb, site  ir  membra 
Di  lot  rite  mm  taronnotenon  fomn 
Se  foniveroo  pnn  man  m i/unt/rf 
F.  lulfoqwet  ch'  KM  ntma  iJrtWr* 

/Vr  te  tpera  taldarogni  no  r «»«. 

IVlram,  Gut  tom*  6. 
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tion  of  War.  inarched  into  the  territories  of  that  Repub- 
lic and  laid  siege  to  Scarperia,  but  the  Florentines  de- 
fended this  post  with  valour  so  obstinate  that  he  was 
compelled  to  relinquish  his  undertaking,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop concluded  a Peace  with  Florence,  hoping  by 
some  unexpected  turn  of  affairs,  or  fortunate  intrigue, 
to  procure  the  object  which  by  force  of  arms  he  found  it 
impossible  to  obtain. 

The  events  which  had  taken  place  at  Naples*  were 
of  a character  more  tragical  and  appalling.  Robert, 
King  of  that  Country,  after  the  premature  death  of  hia 
only  son,  had  married  his  eldest  grandaughterf'  Jo- 
anna to  Andrew,  son  of  Caribcrt,  King  of  Hungary, 
descended  from  the  eldest  branch  of  the  Angevin  dy- 
nasty. He  hoped  by  this  union  to  prevent  all  the  trou- 
bles incident  to  a dubious  succession,  and  to  secure 
the  undisputed  possession  of  the  Neapolitan  throne  to 
his  posterity.  The  event,  however,  did  not  correspond 
w ith  his  expectation.  The  father  of  the  young  Duke  of 
Calabria  (for  such  was  the  title  Robert  had  conferred 
upon  his  son-in-law)  had  confided  the  superintendence 
of  his  son  to  several  Hungarian  Nobles,  and  to  a Do- 
minican called  Fra  Roberto.  To  these  men  the  luxury 
and  refinement  of  the  Neapolitan  Court  appeared  igno- 
ble and  effeminate,  and  they  instilled  into  their  pupil 
the  same  aversion  and  contempt  for  its  habits  and 
amusements  which  they  themselves  felt  On  the  other 
hand,  the  coarse  manners  of  Andrew,  his  taste  for 
low  debauchery,  and  his  contemptible  understanding 
could  not  fail  to  shock  Joanna,  the  most  beautiful  and 
accomplished  Princess  of  her  time,  and  accustomed  to 
the  homage  not  only  of  a polished  and  brilliant  Court, 
but  of  men  whose  abilities  have  commanded  the  respect 
of  all  succeeding  Ages.  Robert,  disgusted  with  the  con- 
duct of  his  son-indaw,  and  fenring  the  confusion  that 
might  arise  from  the  immoderate  partiality  which  he 
displayed  on  all  occasions  to  his  Hungarian  Nobles,  re- 
solved to  exclude  him  from  all  participation  in  the 
government,  and  obliged  the  Nobles  and  principal  cities 
in  the  Kingdom  to  swear  fealty  to  Joanna  alone. t 

After  the  death  of  that  wise  Monarch  the  calamities 
he  had  anticipated  were  not  long  in  discovering  them- 
selves. The  Hungarian  Nobles  and  Fra  Roberto  en- 
grossed the  whole  administration ; all  the  honours, 
offices,  and  benefices  of  the  Kingdom  were  either  seized 
by  them,  or  conferred  upon  their  adherents.  Andrew 
resigned  himself  entirely  to  their  control.^  The  Princes 
of  the  Blood  withdrew  themselves  altogether  from  a 
Court  in  which  they  were  treated  with  studied  neglect, 
and  exposed  to  innumerable  mortifications. 

All  men  considered  the  power  and  influence  of  these 
strangers  as  an  insult  to  tins  whole  nation,  and  the  de- 
sire of  rescuing  the  Country  from  their  yoke  was  uni- 
versal. At  this  time  intelligence  reached  Naples  that 
the  Pope's  Ambassadors  had  arrived  at  Gneta  with  the 
Bull  which  Andrew  had  intrusted  him  to  issue,  be- 
stowing upon  him  the  Crown  of  Naples,  not  as  a Crown 
matrimonial,  but  in  virtue  of  his  own  superior  claims  in 
right  of  inheritance.  This  completed  the  disgust  of  the 
Nobles,  and  inspired  them  with  thoughts  of  revenge 
inconsistent  with  humanity  and  honour.  A conspiracy 


* Gi.uuiow,  lib  xx.  ch.  ii.  Denina,  UK  xiv, 

| Her  father  was  Chariot,  Duke  of  Calabria,  her  lister  Maria 
marn<><S  Cbaxle*  of  Duraiio.  BranUnm,  I'te  det  Dames  WuAres, 
p.  347. 

♦ fit  de  Pet  tom.  ii,  p.  143.  245.  Guicciardini,  UK  i. 

^ Spondauus,  ««f  .Inn  1345. 


was  former!,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Charles  of  Du- 
razxo,*  a Prince  of  the  House  of  Anjou,  who  had  mar- 
ried a sister  of  the  Queen,  and  the  King,  while  resident 
at  Aversa,  was  summoned  hastily  from  his  wife's  apart- 
ment, on  pretence  of  sudden  business  into  a distant  part 
of  the  Palace, f and  there  strangled. 

This  foul  and  atrocious  action  spread  consternation 
throughout  the  Kingdom.  The  Queen. t who  was  uni- 
versally accused  of  having  concerted  her  husband  s death 
with  his  assassins,  and  who  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
was  at  least  privy  to  their  proceedings,  had  recourse 
to  the  most  vigorous  and  decisive  measures  in  order  to 
vindicate  herself.  A severe  inquiry  was  immediately 
instituted  to  discover  the  sharers  in  so  detestable  a 
transaction.  Two  gentlemen  of  Andrew's  chamber 
were  put  to  death  in  the  most  excruciating  torments, § 
the  noblest  families  in  the  Kingdom  who  were  accused 
of  being  implicated  in  this  affair  were  pursued  with  in- 
flexible severity.  The  Queen,  who  even  went  so  far  as 
to  write  a Letter  to  the  King  of  Hungary  to  entreat  him 
to  extend  his  protection  to  herself  and  her  infant  son,|| 
received  an  answer  little  calculated  to  encourage  her 
reliance  on  his  credulity  ; dreading  his  resentment,  and 
menaced  with  an  invasion,  she  fled  to  Avignon  with 
her  new  husband  the  Prince  of  Tarento,  whom  she 
had  lately  married,  (according  to  Giannone,  who  repre- 
sents the  Queen’s  conduct  throughout  in  the  most  fa- 
vourable light.)  in  concurrence  with  the  advice  and 
solicitations  of  her  wisest  counsellors.  She  was  there  re- 
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ceived  by  the  Pope,  to  w horn  she  resigned  the  posses- 
sion of  Avignon  and  its  lerritories.fi[ 

Having  thus  deduced  the  affairs  of  Italy  to  the  epoch  **P*“ 
of  Charles's  first  expedition  into  that  Country,  we  now  ^ luTel V 
resume  the  thread  of  our  narrative.  Careful  to  avoid  the  iol'*  ” 
appearance  of  any  design  adverse  to  the  Papal  Court, 

Charles  entered  Italy,  says  a contemporary  Historian,  with 
an  equipage  more  resembling  that  of  a travelling  mer- 
chant than  of  the  head  of  the  Roman  Empire.  His 
conduct  was  in  exact  conformity  with  hia  external  ap- 
pearance. He  employed  the  Imperial  dignity  as  an  en- 
gine for  extorting  wealth  from  every  Prince  who  wished 
to  extend  his  power,  and  from  every  free  State  whose 
liberties  were  subject  to  his  jurisdiction. 

Immediately  alter  the  ceremony  of  his  Coronation  he 


* Pandolfo  Collenuecio,  Hitt,  del  Regno  dt  Sepoti,  lib.  V vol.  ii. 
ful.  83.  Bouche,  Hitt,  de  Prorrmce.  Maimbuurg,  Schuute  d'  (Arci- 
dent,  book  ii.  p.  151,  152.  Braotome,  Damn  Iff.  p.  359.  Udiu, 
Viter  Pap.  An. 

f Giannone,  book  xxiii.  cb.  i. 

j J Si  at  eo ate  encore  a Maples  el  ai/leurs  qnt  ta  dite  dame  fauante 
mu  cordon  if  or  hr  jour  assn  pros,  And  r ms  Im  dtmonda  paurquoi 
tl/e  fatsail  ce  cordon,  el  e/U  tm  H pundit  rn  somriant  qu'AIr  te  fuisait 
pour  ft  pendrt ; A Ale  rn  /mail  n pc ir  de  (Miff  qu  rile  nr  eraxgnail 
not  de  /in  temr  t tUn  jaroles,  aunjuAtes  Andrras  com  me  timp/e 
A Aon  ho  mine  qn’il  Unit  n‘j  pnl  poml  garde  ; mais,  rnjSn , f rffet  t'tn 
min/.  Brsotome,  Domes  Wuttrrs.  p.  347. 

$ Aliqut  potsnrun I many  ad  os,  ul  c/amare  non  potsrl,  A ita  im- 
prtssetun!  i the  gantririoo  ferrros  Area  o*  ejnt  quod  etunss  rrstigia  el 
characters*  apparehant  port  mortem.  Ala  rera  funrm  in  cA/o  po- 
euemnt  A strangularmt  rum,  sicul  etiam  charact ercs  post  morinm 
ostendehanl.  Alu  cap*Uos  de  mjnte  evutserunt.  Ain  turn  in  proton • 
trahmdo  projecenud.  Aik  dicunl  food  cum  fume  rum  qud  rum 
stranguLncrani  rum  quasi  tsupenastm  in  prat  mm  prgjeeerunt. 
Balut,  note  a,  AA.  Ft  las  Pap.  Av.  p.  866. 

||  Jhanno,  inordmata  Ala  precedent;  ret  mho  potestahs  in 
regno  ; negleeta  v indict  a ; tnr  otter  suserptui,  A e scuta  tic  lubscqmcns  / 
nrn'i  rin  tut  le  pruhant  fuitte  parherpem  A ctnsoriem. 

q[  A.  YilUni,  UK  xii.  ch.  116.  Lcibnits,  tom.  i n-  93,  has  in- 
serted this  Dead,  but  the  date  uiignrd  to  it  is  1338,  iiKtratl  of 
134$.  Muraturi,  Annuli,  tom.  viiL  p.  263. 
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History.  delivered  to  the  Legate  a formal  Act  by  which  he  sur- 
rendered all  the  right  of  the  Empire  over  the  States  of 
the  Church,  the  Duchy  of  Ferrara,  and  the  Kingdoms 
of  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia.  He  ratified  several 
other  stipulations,  which,  hod  he  been  able  to  execute 
them,  must  have  reduced  Germany  to  absolute  depend- 
ence on  the  Pope,  and  have  completely  annulled  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction.  He  renewed  his  promise  of  not 
again  crossing  the  Alps  without  the  express  consent  of 
the  Pope;  and  he  returned  to  Germany,  leaving  Italy  in 
an  agony  of  intestine  strife  which  his  intrigues  had  occa- 
sioned, and  receiving  at  each  stage  of  his  progress,  the 
most  humiliating  proof  of  the  contempt  with  which  he 
was  every  where  regarded. 

Shortly  after  his  return  to  Germany,  he  promulgated 
at  the  Diet  of  Nuremberg  the  Golden  Bull,*  which  has 
ever  since  been  considered  by  the  Germans  as  the  basis 
of  the  Electoral  rights,  and  the  charter  of  their  national 
Th«  Golden  independence.  The  principal  Articles  of  the  Golden 
Built  relate  to  the  Electiou  of  the  Emperor  and  the 
government  of  the  Empire ; and  from  the  evil  which 
these  regulations  were  intended  to  repress,  and  the 
method  which  was  adopted  for  that  purpose,  we  may 
form  some  idea  of  the  impotence  of  the  Civil  magistrate, 
and  of  the  rapine,  anarchy,  and  confusion  which  pre- 
vailed at  that  period,  through  all  the  extensive  districts 
of  which  the  German  Body  was  composed.  In  one 
particular  section,  it  it  declared  unlawful  for  any  man 
to  attack  his  enemy,  or  to  ravage  his  land,  without 
giving  him  at  least  three  days’  notice  of  his  intention. 
Thus  was  it  endeavoured  to  control  those  evils  which, 
from  their  inveterate  connection  with  the  Feudal  Sys- 
tem, it  was  found  impossible  to  extirpate,  and  by  confining 
them  at  least  within  fixed  limits  to  diminish  their  per- 
nicious influence,  and  to  render  them  less  destructive  of 
all  the  proper  ends  of  government. 

Charles  was  soon  entangled  in  a contest  with  that 
formidable  Power  whose  enmity  had  proved  fatal  to 
many  of  his  predecessors,  and  which  he  had  made 
oecriflees  of  honour  and  of  interest  to  conciliate.  He 
had  declared  at  the  Diet  of  Mentz  his  intention  to  offer 
some  check  to  the  progress  of  Ecclesiastical  corruption 

* K.C.4.  hat  trine  rrgierwmg  vcmrm/icA  dure  A dot  vorlreJticAe 
Rriehtgnmd  griefs,  merkuwdig  gmuxcht  t vrlcAet  ran  Hem  ange- 
hmgten  AaiterltcAcn  gablenen  Hegel  die  Gotdene  Hu  He  benannt  su 
werden  p/teg  t uni  die  lehr  tv  van  dor  hatter  he  Aen  H'aAl  und  Anuutng 
mbit  den  churfurtihcben  gerechtiamen  in  rin  A filet  hcAl  geietrt  Aat. 
Selfhon,  Getchiehle  der  D.  Rev  At  r,  th.  iiL  cap.  ii.  nbs  4.  Mo>erx, 
Slamtirecht,  i.  89.  It  w remarkable  that  no  definitive  regulation 
should  have  been  introduced  in  this  Act  concerning  the  Baa  of  the 
JBmpire.  The  important  right  of  publishing  this  Civil  anathema 
wae  also  left  undecided  by  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia,  and  was  not 
finally  settled  till  the  accession  of  Charles  V I.  1st  EUeleurt  inter - 
reel  dam  ta  capitulation  gu'tl  me  pnuvoit  pronenrer  le  Ban  taut  le 
tu  et  cansmtement  det  Elecfeurt,  Prince*,  et  Elatt  de  r Em  tare. 
Moldy,  Demi  Public,  tom  i p.  45. 

f Mabilloo,  De  re  diplomatic^,  lib.  V.  tab.  15.  Bulla  Aurea  sew 
X(ues  /UoXXa,  adAibufre  maximi  Imperataret  Orientii  in  htleria  tun 
erga  Sultan -t  tl  Co  par  chat,  verum  obeervat  Frettnut  nullum  Impera - 
larem  Onentu  gul  td  murparnt  memorari  ante  TAeophilum,  Mi- 
eAaeUt  Ft  l mm,  cujut  tempore  Ludavicum  Pimm,  tifiltu  murru,  wtum 
A***  centtat,  uerum  hnge  pluret  aurea t ballot  lmp'raivrxtm  Ger- 
mamcarum  Iyer*  est.  Id.  141.  Thomas  a Kempt*,  De  Im.  Chruti , 
p,  372.  hem  mute/  he  it  ticA  erdrnken,  Air  rot  grundheA  rn  Aeffen, 
ah  mint  Anile  dot  game  Fault rtcht,  d.  /.  alien  Geirnucb  der  SeAtl- 
hul/e,  tcAhcAierdingt  aufheben  und  aktehnffen  Muetoen.  (Putter, 
Ertt.  Thiel.  n.  256.  sec.  26.  Stall  drum  bheb  manager  bey  dew, 
unit  tchon  FriedicA  der  J.  und  Rudolf  rm  Hapthurg  gear  duet 
hat  ten,  datt  nmr  dann  HefeAdtmgen  nnerlaubt  teyn  Sol l ten,  u-enn 
me  mcht  drey  Tage  varher  erioenthch  angekundtgrl  trarrn. 


which  in  Germany  had  risen  to  a height,  that  even  at 
that  lime  seemed  prodigious,  and  in  the  present  Age 
appears  almost  incredible.  This  was  owing  as  well 
to  the  excessive  ignorance  of  the  Germans  as  to  the  high 
temporat  rank  and  immense  possessions  enjoyed  by 
Ecclesiastics  in  that  Country,  many  of  whom  were 
powerful  Princes  entitled  to  no  inconsiderable  share  in 
the  government  of  the  Empire.  They  mixed  without  re- 
serve in  the  banquet  and  tbe  tournament,  in  the  plea- 
sures and  occupations  of  the  secular  Nobles ; and  the 
example  thus  given  by  their  superiors  infected  the  less 
opulent  and  powerful  members  of  the  Order,  who  be- 
came as  contemptible  for  debauchery  and  ignorance,  ns 
the  others  were  odious  for  their  oppression  and  rapacity. 
The  Pope,  who  easily  foresaw  the  consequences  of  the  Em- 
peror' s attempted  reformation,  finding  his  complaints  and 
remonstrances  disregarded,  had  recourse  to  the  usual 
method  of  dethroning  the  obnoxious  Prince.  Charles, 
having  received  timely  notice  of  this  design,  immediately 
abandoned  his  project ; and  in  order  to  restore  himself  to 
the  favour  of  Urban,  he  published  a Decree  confirming 
in  the  most  ample  manner  all  the  privileges  of  the 
Clergy,  and  declaring  them  exempt  from  all  secular 
jurisdiction. 

The  condition  of  Italy  still  continued  so  deplorable, 
that  Charles  resolved  to  visit  the  Pope  at  Avignon  in 
order  to  concert  with  him  some  means  of  controlling  the 
usurpations  of  the  Visconti  and  of  putting  an  end  to 
these  disorders,  which  the  duty  of  the  one  as  the  Spiri- 
tual Father  of  Christendom,  as  well  as  the  common  in- 
terests of  both,  called  upon  them  to  repress.  Urban  V., 
a wise  and  moderate  Pontiff’,  had  long  discerned*  all 
the  evils  which  the  Papal  residence  at  Avignon  had  en- 
tailed upon  Ilalv,  and  the  precarious  tenure  of  his  au- 
thority, exposed  to  continual  danger  amid  the  conflicts 
of  the  Nobles  and  the  revolutions  of  the  populace.  A 
League  was  formed  between  the  Pope  and  Charles,  by 
which  it  was  stipulated  that  the  former  should  return  to 
Rome,  and  Charles  should  march  into  Italy  at  the  head 
of  a powerful  army  to  chastise  the  insolence  of  Bemabo 
Galeazzo. 

A Prince  less  temporizing  and  interested  would  have 
saved  Italy  from  many  calamities  by  adhering  to  this 
plan.  But  although  the  annihilation  of  the  Visconti 
now  appeared  inevitable,  the  Emperor’s  pusillanimous 
conduct  frustrated  the  designs  for  which  the  League  was 
formed,  and  rendered  all  the  efforts  of  the  Pope  in- 
effectual. While  he  made  a show  of  war,  he  was  ac- 
tually negotiating  for  a Peace.  He  maintained  a secret 
correspondence  with  the  leaders  of  those  very  factions, 
which  he  had  pledged  himself  to  suppress.  He  carried 
on  a sordid  traffic  in  the  rights  and  privileges  which 
were  supposed  peculiar  to  the  Empire,  and  he  returned 
to  Germany  laden  with  an  enormous  spoil,  but  covered 
with  great  infamy,  leaving  the  power  of  the  Visconti 
established  on  yet  deeper  and  more  immovable  founda- 
tions than  before.  The  Pope  finding  his  object  com- 
pletely disappointed  by  the  cowardice  and  treachery  of 
his  Ally  returned  to  Avignon,  firmly  resolved  to  depose 
from  the  Imperial  throne  a Prince  so  utterly  indifferent 
to  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  his  people.  But  this 
scheme  was  prevented  by  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
the  ensuing  year.  Charles  endeavoured  to  procure  from 
his  successor,  Gregory  IX.,  the  recognition  of  his  son 
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Wenceslaus  as  King  of  the  Romans.  By  the  sale  of  all 
the  privileges  of  the  Empire  that  yet  remained  entire, 
and  by  an  expenditure  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred 
thousand  florins,  he  at  last  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
suffrages  of  the  Electors  in  favour  of  his  son,  who  was 
crowned  at  Aivla-Chapelle;  but  the  Pope,  on  different 
pretexts,  delayed  the  public  ratification  of  this  Act  till 
bis  death.  The  Imperial  cities  of  Swabia,  lest  the 
Emperor  should  endeavour  by  the  sale  of  their  rights  to 
procure  some  new  object,  combined  in  a League  for  tbeir 
mutual  protection ; and  this  was  the  origin  of  the  Swabian 
League  which  the  Emperor  afterwards  endeavoured, 
though  ineffectually,  to  dissolve.  Charles,  under  pretence 
of  fulfilling  & vow  of  pilgrimage  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Maur, 
now  determined  to  visit  Paris.  He  was  received  with 
the  utmost  splcudour  and  magnificence,  the  expenses  of 
his  journey  were  defrayed,  and  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
testations  of  the  Chanceltor.he  exercised  in  full  Parliament 
the  prerogatives  which  were  still  claimed  as  appertaining 
to  the  Imperial  dignity.  He  did  not  long  survive  his 
return  to  Bohemia,  and  died  iu  the  same  year  at  Prague, 
in  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  reign  and  the  sixty-second  of 
his  life. 

The  character  of  his  successor,  Wcnceslaus,  has  been 
drawn  in  the  most  opposite  colours*  by  the  Historians 
who  have  related  the  transactions  of  his  reign  : by 
some  he  has  been  described  as  not  less  contemptible  for 
his  abject  stupidity  than  hateful  for  his  enormous 
vices  ; by  others  he  has  been  represented  us  a Monarch 
whose  views  were  liar  beyond  his  Age,  who  lost 
his  throne  in  a fruitless  but  laudable  attempt  to  reform 
the  scandalous  manners  and  to  check  the  exorbi- 
taut  pretensions  of  the  Clergy.  All  agree  that  tie 

assumed  the  reins  of  government  in  a crisis  requiring 
the  utmost  dexterity  and  vigour.  The  pusillanimous 
conduct  of  Charles,  his  excessive  love  for  his  hereditary 
dominions,  his  shameful  alienations  of  the  Imperial  do- 
main, his  dark  intrigues  so  contrary  to  the  simplicity 
and  good  faith  by  which  the  German  nation  has  been  in 
all  Ages  happily  distinguished,  had  excited  against  him 
in  every  part  of  the  Empire  the  utmost  indignation. 
From  all  these  causes  a formidable  conspiracy  against 
Charles  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out,  and  although 
it  had  uot  assumed  a distinct  shape,  nud  no  open  or  de- 
cisive measures  had  been  adopted,  it  was  evident  that 
great  discontent  rankled  in  the  hearts  of  the  chief  Po- 
tentates of  the  Empire,  and  that  upon  the  least  pro- 
vocation they  would  proceed  to  violent  extremities. 

The  first  act  of  Wenceslaus  was  to  summon  a Diet, 
which,  according  to  the  directions  of  the  Golden  Bull, 
assembled  at  Nuremberg,  and  thence  was  transferred 
to  Frankfort.  After  the  regulation  of  several  matters 
relating  only  to  the  internal  ail  airs  of  the  Empire, 
it  proceeded  to  consider  the  great  Western  Schism 
by  which  Europe  was  nt  that  time  distracted.  It  was 
determined  to  recognise  Urban  VI.  as  the  lawful  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Peter.  But  notwithstanding  this  declara- 
tion of  the  Diet,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  Emperor, 
the  Duke  of  Austria,  with  several  Princes  of  less  in- 
fluence, espoused  the  cause  of  his  rival  Clement  VII. 
The  principles  of  discord,  which  Charles  had  artfully 
disseminated  among  the  different  members  of  the  Em- 
pire, now  produced  their  natural  effects.  The  (owns  on 
the  Rhine  acceded  to  the  confederation  of  Swabia,  and 


* Sfruvii  Syntagma,  p.  656.  Schmidt,  tom.  »v.  p.  5C6.  FftfM, 
tom  i.  p.  584. 


another  League  was  formed  in  opposition  to  it,  consist-  Annals  of 
ing  of  the  Princes  and  inferior  Nobility  of  both  Coun-  Germany 
tries.  Wenceslaus,  who  considered  both  these  Leagues  *nd 
as  equally  fatal  to  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  Em- 
pire,  finding  his  authority  insufficient  to  enforce  their  A*w“ 
dissolution,  secretly  fomented  their  animosity,  hoping  1299 
that  when  exhausted  by  Civil  war  he  should  find  it  easy 
to  triumph  over  both.  ^ 0 

Sigismoud,  the  Emperor's  brother,  who  had  married  1399. 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Louis  the  Great,  King  of  Hun- 
gary, succeeded  by  the  death  of  his  father-in-law  to  tho 
throne  of  that  Kingdom.  Louis's  second  daughter  in- 
herited Poland,*  which  she  carried  into  the  family  of  Ja- 
gcllon  by  tier  tnnrriugv  with  the  Grand  Duke  of  Lithu- 
ania, who  was  baptized  and  took  the  name  of  Ladis- 
luus  VIII.  As  (lie  dissension  between  the  free  States 
and  the  confederate  Nobles,  still  continued  with  un- 
abated violence,  Wenceslaus,  with  a view  of  defining 
more  accurately  the  limits  of  each  jurisdiction,  adopted 
the  scheme  of  dividing  the  Empire  into  four  Circles. 

The  first  embraced  Upper  oud  Lower  Saxony,  the 
second  the  district  stretching  along  the  Rhine  from  in“0  c7rciefc 
B&lc  to  Holland,  the  third  Austria,  Swabia,  and  B»-  x D 

varia,  the  fourth  Thuringia  and  Frauconia.  By  this  1397. 

separation,  which  was  afterwards  completed  by  Maxi- 
milian, Wenceslaus  hoped  to  destroy  the  union  botween 
the  cities,  which  he  divided  into  different  Circles.  Tlie 
cities  at  first  refused  all  allegiance  to  the  Imperial 
Edict,  and  when  they  at  last  acceded  to  it  by  the  Con- 
vention of  Heidelberg,  it  was  oil  the  express  stipulation 
that  they  should  maintain  their  former  League  invio- 
lable.t 

In  the  midst  of  these  transactions,  the  Cantons  Affair*  of 
of  Swisserlaud  had  vindicated  their  freedom  In  another 
field  of  blood  and  glory.  Leopold,  Duke  of  Austria,  ^ of 
and  six  hundred  Nobles  perished  in  the  Battle  of  Sem-  Scmpsch. 
psch.  It  was  on  that  occasion  that  Wiukelried  en- 
nobled the  Annals  of  his  Country  by  an  action  which 
may  be  placed  by  the  side  of  those  which  have  rendered 
the  heroes  of  Greece  and  Korns  immortal.  Finding 
that  the  serried  phalanx  of  Austrian  lances  presented  an 
impenetrable  barrier  to  the  Swiss,  he  commended  hi» 
soul  to  God,  and  his  children  to  his  Country,  then  grasp- 
ing as  many  lances  as  he  could  seize  in  his  hand*,  he 
buried  them  in  his  bosom,  opening  to  his  Couutrvnicn 
the  path  of  victory,  and  leaving  to  his  native  land  the 
possession  of  her  independence. 

The  animosity  between  the  Princes  and  the  free  towns  Diet  of 
of  Germany  became  every  day  more  violent ; the  latter  Nuremberg, 
after  the  most  terrible  reverses  had  been  obliged  to  sue  A-  D* 
lor  I'ntt.  13S9- 

The  Emperor  at  a Diet  which  was  held  ul  Nurem- 
berg, endeavoured  to  mediate  between  the  contending 
factions,  and  succeeded  in  restoring  some  appearance  of 
tranquillity.  The  severity  with  which  Wenceslaus  had 
repressed  the  pillage  and  disorder*  of  the  Bohemian 
Nobles  hsd  excited  their  discontent ; and  as  he  was  prone 
to  excess  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  was  often 
guilty  of  unseemly  and  extravagant  uctions  when  heated 
by  wine,  there  were  not  wanting  plausible  grounds  on 
which  to  justify  their  disaffection. 

Wenceslaus  was  seized  and  imprisoned  by  tho  uial-  Impdson- 
con  tents,  but  after  having  effected  his  escape,  through  the 

• Koch,  p.  985.  Catimir  was  the  Inst  Swwvigc  of  Poland  of 
the  race  uf  l*iasl  wlu>  h.,il  ruled  that  Kingdom  for  upwards  of  four 
centum*! 

| Durante,  Ihtloire  drs  Duct  dr  /J.wrjojae,  vol.  VI. 
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mediation  of  the  Diet  he  was  reinstated  in  his  authority. 
He  soon  afterwards  alienated  the  minds  of  the  Germans 
by  conferring  on  Galeazzo  Visconti,  who  had  obtained  all 
the  possessions  of  his  family  by  a series  of  the  most 
dreadful  crimes,  the  title  of  Duke  of  Milan.  It  is  true  that 
Galeaizo’s  dependence  on  the  Emperor  was  merely  no- 
minal, and  that  he  acquired  no  additional  power  or  sub- 
stantial benefit  by  this  investiture  ; yet  the  elevation  of 
such  a monster,  by  one  who  held  the  first  station  among 
Christian  Princes,  was  justly  considered  indecent,  und 
since  Wencenlaus  received  a considerable  sum  in  ex- 
change for  this  honour,  it  was  looked  upon  as  a proof 
of  his  intention  to  persevere  in  the  system  adopted  by 
his  father,  of  setting  to  sale  the  privileges  and  distinc- 
tions of  the  Empire. 

At  this  time  the  melancholy  result  of  the  Battle  of 
Ntcopolis*  spread  consternation  through  the  Christian 
world.  Sigismund,  King  of  Hungary,  escaping  to  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Black  Sea,  re- 
turned by  this  long  circuit  to  his  dominions ; he  was 
there  seized  by  his  own  subjects  and  detained  in  prison 
till  the  interference  of  the  Emperor  procured  h«  liberty; 
Sipwnund,  a service  which  he  repaid  by  fomenting  dissensions  and 
Hungary  employing  every  intrigue  and  artifice  to  undermine  the 
stability  of  his  Brothers  throne.  It  was  the  peculiar 
misfortune  of  Germany  at  this  period  that  as  the  forms 
of  Government  were  .norelax  and  irregular  in  that  Coun- 
try than  in  any  other  nation  of  Europe,  the  execution  of 
justice  which  Wenccslaus  endeavoured  to  introduce  was 
continually  interrupted  by  the  cabals,  dissensions,  and 
animosities  of  the  Nobles.  But  besides  these  ancient  and 
inveterate  evils  a new  source  of  confusion  was  now 
opened  ; and  since  the  commencement  of  the  Great  West- 
ern Schism  the  feuds  and  dissensions  which  it  occasioned 
were  sufficient  to  disturb  the  moat  settled  Government. 
In  order  to  put  a stop  to  these  disorders,  and  to  the 
. scandal  produced  by  two  or  three  Pontiffs  in  an  inful- 
iuterSreace  I Church  who  roamed  about  Europe  excommunicating 
wiih  the  eac^  other’s  adherents,  the  Emperor  determined  to  com- 
Papacy.  pel  Boniface  and  Benedict  to  ahdreate  their  dignity  and 
to  oblige  the  Cardinals  of  both  sides,  by  the  choke  of 
another  Pope,  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  Church  and 
restore  It  to  its  former  integrity.  In  this  design  the 
Kings  of  France  and  of  Aragon  and  Castile  concurred. 
But  Boniface,  to  whom  this  project  was  notified  by  the 
Emperor,  determined  to  avert  the  danger  by  procuring 
the  deposition  of  Wenccslaus  himself;  as  the  small 
regard  which  his  subjects  bore  to  his  person  disposed 
them  to  murmur  at  his  administration,  and  to  listen 
with  ready  ears  to  any  charge  which  his  discontented  and 
turbulent  rasaa Is  suggested  to  them,  Boniface  perceived 
the  advantage  which  tlic  dissolute  conduct  of  Wences- 
laus  gave  him,  uiul  by  his  insinuations  und  the  great 
influence  he  possessed  over  the  Ecclesiastical  Electors, 
he  finally  accomplished  his  design.  Wenccslaus  was 
formally  summoned  to  defend  his  conduct,  and  as  he  did 
not  in  person  appear  to  vindicate  himself  from  the 
charges  brought  against  him,  in  spite  of  the  remon- 
strances of  the  Free  Cities  and  of  some  ef  the  Electors* 
Boniface  ° ^ protestations  of  his  Ambassadors,  and  of  his  own 
IX  depoM*  °®fr  1°  appear  before  a more  competent  tribunal,  he 
Wencv»-  was  declared  to  have  forfeited  the  Imperial  Throne, 

1*u*>  and  his  subject*  were  released  from  their  oaths  of  alle- 

giance. 
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Many  of  the  charges*  alleged  against  him  were  of  Annals  of 
the  most  frivolous  nature,  and  the  personal  resentment  Germany 
and  interested  views  of  the  Electors  were  so  apparent, 
that,  notwithstanding  his  deposition,  two  Electors,  many  ' 
of  the  Free  Cities,  and  nil  the  Princes,  continued  to  ac-  A D 
knowledge  him  as  Emperor;  till  in  1411  he  voluntarily  1298 
resigned  his  dominions  to  his  brother  Sigismund,  after  ^ 
which  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  his  hereditary  A>  n< 
dominions,  and  died  at  Prague  1 IlS.t  1399. 

Since  the  last  visit  of  the  Emperor  Churles  IV.  to  Death  of 
Italy  in  1354,  many  circumstances  had  concurred  to  Wtaees- 
inflame  the  discord  and  to  aggravate  the  calamities  of  ,*u*< 
that  distracted  Country.  The  Popes,  sunk  in  the  soft- 
ness  of  a luxurious  Court,  and  abandoned  (if  we  may  rf,if  Df  ^ 
believe  the  Italian  writers)  to  the  most  odious  vices,  Country, 
plundered  and  oppressed  without  restraint  a people  over 
whom  they  claimed  an  absolute  authority,  and  to  whose 
welfare  they  were  altogether  indifferent.  The  Repub- 
lics in  the  North  of  Italy,  fluctuating  between  anarchy 
and  servitude,  and  alternately  exposed  to  the  worst  ca- 
lamities of  both  those  miserable  conditions,  were  return- 
ing, in  spite  of  their  refined  notions  and  diffused  intelli- 
gence, to  a state  of  political  extinction. 

The  Court  of  Naples  still  continued  to  exhibit  a scene  a.  d. 
of  almost  unmixed  depravity.  To  complete  all,  large  1380. 
bands  of  mercenary  soldiers,  whom  the  Peace  of  Bre- 
tigny  between  France  and  England  had  deprived  of  their 
usual  means  of  occupation  and  subsistence,  strangers  to 
all  the  affections  and  charities  oflife,  traversed  Italy ; some- 
times the  instruments  of  an  iron  despotism,  sometimes 
under  the  command  of  their  own  leaders,  practising  all  the 
extortion,  and  inflicting  bII  the  cruelties  to  which  avarice 
and  ferocity  could  prompt  men  in  whom  every  trace  of 
our  common  nature  was  obliterated  by  the  scenes  of 
blood  and  horror  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed. 

Instead  of  uniting  to  maiutuin  the  freedom  of  Italy,  War*  be- 
and  to  exterminate  their  cruel  oppressors,  the  Repub-  lwf*‘n  ^ 
lies  of  Genoa  and  Venice  exhausted  their  blood  and  y°° 
treasure  ia  endless  quarrels.  The  former  People,  as  the  * 
only  means  of  extricating  themselves  from  the  evils  of  an 
unfortunate  War  and  dilapidated  resources,  had  confer-  **  ® ' 
red  the  Signoria  of  their  City  on  Ihe  Archbishop  of  „ 

Milan,  and  after  a great  victory  which  they  gained  over 
the  Venetian  fleet  in  the  Gulf  of  Sapiens*  in  the  Morea, 
concluded  with  that  Republic  a Peace  which  was  not  of 
very  long  duration.  The  Venetian  Government  was  at 
that  time  exposed  to  the  most  extreme  danger  by  the 
wounded  pride  of  ita  chief  magistrate  Marino  Fulicro:  History  of 
who  had  married  at  an  advanced  age  a young  and  beau-  fa 

tiful  wife,  of  whom  he  was  jealous  to  distraction.  The  ,lero* 
President  of  the  Council  had  offered  the  Lady  a slight 
insult,  which  the  Doge,  blinded  by  his  jealousy,  inter- 
preted as  a conclusive  proof  of  his  criminal  design. 

His  rage,  wrought  to  the  utmost  pitch,  could  be  satiated 
only  by  the  rain  of  the  offender;  but  the  tribuual  to 
which  it  was  referred,  regarding  the  affair  in  its  true 
light,  pronounced  upon  the  delinquent  a sentence  more 
proportioned  to  his  imprudence.  The  Doge,  furious  at 
his  disappointment,  resolved  to  avenge  himself  by  the 
entire  destruction  of  that  Body,  who  treated  the  wrongs 
of  their  first  magistrate  with  such  indifference  ; but  at 
the  moment  when  his  scheme  was  ripe  fur  execution  the 


# On*  of  lhe«  wai  that  b «■  had  dr graded  the  Imperial  dignity 
by  Miflrntig  a 'log  to  sleep  in  hie  bod-ro'im. 
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History,  whole  plot  was  discovered,  Falicro  was  condemned  to 
lose  his  head,  and  the  sentence  was  executed  in  the 
place  at  which  the  Doges  were  usually  crowned. 

The  independence  of  Florence  was  now  exposed  to 
considerable  hazard ; the  Archbishop  of  Milan  was  no 
more,  and  his  nephews  Bemabo  and  Galeazzo,  after  mur- 
dering their  eldest  Brother,  divided  Lombardy  between 
them,  preserving  entire  the  supreme  power  in  Genoa  and 
Milan.  The  Pisans,  after  a War  with  Florence,  in 
which  they  had  been  engaged  by  the  machinations  of 
the  Visconti,  had  submitted,  as  the  only  remedy  for  the 
desperate  situation  in  which  they  found  themselves,  to 
their  yoke ; thus  Florence  was  completely  encircled  by 
tyrants,  and  knowing  that  she  might  expect  any  inju- 
ries which  it  should  be  in  their  power  to  inflict,  she  made 
War  with  it  the  chief  object  of  her  policy  to  avert  them.  The 
the  Poje.  Florentines  entered  into  a League  with  the  Pope  for  their 
mutual  security ; but  disgusted  by  a faithless  attempt  of 
the  Papal  Legale  upon  their  freedom,  they  united  with 
Bernabu  Visconti  to  expel  the  Papal  Governors  from  all 
the  possessions  of  the  Church.  Bernabo,  in  his  turn,  be- 
trayed them  to  the  Pope,  and  the  result  might  have 
proved  fatal  to  their  liberties,  when  the  sudden  death 
of  the  Pope  procured  them  immediate  and  unexpected 
relief.* 

The  Cardinals  always  assemble  in  the  City  in  which 
the  last  Pope  dies  to  choose  his  successor,  and  in  con- 
formity with  this  regulation  the  Conclave  was  held  at 
Rome.  The  people,  worn  out  by  the  evils  arising  from 
the  worst  and  most  incurable  of  all  Governments,  sur- 
rounded this  assembly  to  the  number  of  twenty  thousand, 
demanding  from  ihom  a Roman  Pope  ; and  the  Cardi- 
nals, terrified  by  their  shouts  and  menaces,  elected  Bar- 
tolomeo Prignani,  Archbishop  of  Bari,  if  not  a Roman, 
at  least  a native  of  Italy,  who  took  upon  him  the  name 
of  Urban  VI.  The  fierce  and  unforgiving  temper  of 
which  the  new  Pope  soon  gave  many  very  unequivocal 
proofs,  alienated  the  minds  of  the  Cardinals,  who  seized 
upon  the  first  occasion  to  accuse  themselves  of  criminal 
dissimulation,  and  to  declare  the  election  of  Urban  an 
illegal  and  involuntary  act,  extorted  from  them  by  me- 
naces and  the  fear  of  death.  They  then  proceeded  to 
the  election  of  Robert  of  Geneva,  whom  they  proclaimed 
the  true  successor  of  St.  Peter,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  the 
gTeat  Western  Schism,  which  divided  the  Latin  Church 
about  forty  years,  and  inflicted  a still  more  lasting  wound 
on  its  power  and  reputation 

Clement  Vll.f  was  the  title  assumed  by  Urban's  com- 
petitor ; his  authority  was  acknowledged  by  France,  Eng- 
land, Spain,  and  Joanna  of  Naples,  whom  Urban  had 
a.  d.  offended  by  his  supercilious  conduct  to  her  husband. 

1376.  The  Government  of  Florence,  though  rescued  from  cx- 
Diatmiiont  ternul  danger,  was  disturbed  hy  several  revolutions  which 
iaFlurvac*.  sprang  rather  from  popular  levity  and  caprice  than  from 
sober  reason  or  deliberate  policy. 

By  a law  passed  in  1310,  it  was  enacted  that  any  one 
holding  Ghibelline  principles  or  descended  from  Ghibel- 
line  ancestors,  (of  which  public  report  should  be  deemed 
sufficient  evidence,)  was  on  conviction  to  become  liable 
to  capital  nr  pecuniary  punishment,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  magistrate  To  complete  the  extravagant  absurdity 
and  injustice  of  this  proceeding,  the  law  w as  endowed 
with  a retro-pective  operation  ; but  as  the  literal  execu- 
tion of  a decree  so  contrary  to  the  most  obvious  princi- 
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pies  of  humanity  was  impossible  even  to  a plebeian 
oligarchy,  it  was  usual  to  warn  those  candidates  for 
office  who  were  obnoxious  to  the  ruling  faction.  Men 
so  warned  were  termed  ammoniti.  As  the  management 
of  the  war  against  the  Pope  had  for  obvious  reasons 
been  confided  to  citizens  less  implicitly  devoted  to  the 
Guelphic  party,  than  those  who  were  usually  selected 
for  the  discharge  of  functions  so  important,  the  suspi- 
cious of  that  faction  were  aroused,  and  in  less  than  eight 
months  eighty  citizens  were  added  to  the  number  of 
ammoniti. 

Such  a state  of  things  could  not  long  continue  ; Inwrec- 
the  populace  of  Florence  rose  in  tumult  under  the  boo- 
administration  of  Salvestio  de’  Medici  ; and  this  revolt, 
which  was  appeased  by  some  important  concessions, 
was  soon  followed  by  another  of  a character  more 
violeut  and  formidable.  This  was  instigated  by  the 
Ciompi,  a term  probably  borrowed  from  the  French 
Compirc,  by  which  the  lower  order  of  citizens,  especially 
those  employed  in  fhe  woollen  manufacture,  were  de- 
signated. In  the  heat  of  the  tumuli,  Michael  di  Landi 
happened  to  hold  the  standard  of  Justice,  and  the  popu- 
lace, struck  with  the  incident,  by  one  of  those  unexpected 
movements  which  are  as  little  to  be  foreseen  as  accounted 
for,  immediately  chose  him  Gonfalonier e di  justizia . I -a  mil 
The  choice  was  fortunate ; the  new  magistrate  repressed  ch'jsenGoe- 
wiih  equal  firmness  and  energy  the  arrogance  of  the  f"OIUere- 
Nobles,  who  expected  to  find  in  him  a passive  instru- 
ment of  tyranny,  and  the  rapacity  of  the  populace,  who 
looked  eagerly  for  a scene  of  general  pillage  and  con- 
fusion. Michael  di  Landi  retired  from  office  with  the 
esteem  of  the  rich,  whose  property  he  had  saved;  with 
the  blessings  of  the  poor,  whose  rights  he  had  maintained 
with  uncompromising  firmness  ; with  the  gratitude  which 
every  citizen  owed  to  the  man  who  had  upheld  the  State 
reeling  amid  the  strife  and  agitation  of  tempestuous 
factions.  Such  are  the  characters  which  save  History 
from  degenerating  into  a mere  register  of  intrigue  and 
violence.  Italian  writers  of  every  succeeding  age,  alter 
recording  the  craft  of  tyrants,  the  bigotry  and  intolerance 
of  hierarchs,  the  crimes  and  madness  of  the  people, 
after  staining  their  pages  with  the  dark  and  bloudy 
deeds  which  disgrace  the  Princely  Houses  of  Eslc,  of 
Gonzaga,  and  of  Visconti,  had  vied  with  each  other  in 
transmitting  to  posterity  the  well-earned  praises  of 
the  disinterested  and  patriotic  artisan. 

His  successor,  raised  like  himself  from  the  lowest 
station,  was  not  like  him  successful.  The  highest  dignity 
in  the  State  did  not  save  him  from  contempt  Another 
tumult  ensued,  and  although  the  sixteen  lesser  Arts  were 
still  suffered  to  participate  in  the  Government,  their  in- 
fluence was  temporary  and  precarious.  The  languor 
which  always  succeeds  every  violent  effort  among  large 
Bodies  of  men,  soon  followed  the  paroxysms  of  popular  ®DC^ 
fury,  and  the  Guelph  party  were  once  more  restored  to  Guclpfu. 
power,  which  they  continued  to  exercise  without  inter- 
ruption till  the  end  of  this  Century. 

The  commercial  jeulousy  which  influenced  the  Re-  Genoa  * 
publics  of  Genoa  and  Venice  was  too  deep  and  iin-  Venice, 
placable  to  be  long  smothered  by  the  Treaty  which 
mutual  weakness,  rather  than  any  just  sense  of  their 
real  interests,  had  led  them  to  conclude.  It  soon 
broke  out  with  redoubled  violence  and  animosity.  The 
Venetians  had  taken  advantage  of  a sudden  tumult  to 
instigate  the  inhabitants  of  Cyprus,  with  whom  the 
Genoese  maintained  a lucrative  and  extensive  commerce, 
to  massacre  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  Stale  through- 
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out  the  island.  And  the  Emperor  AnrironicuB,  whom 
the  Genoese  had  assisted  to  depose  his  father,  had  heen 
induced  by  them  to  confiscate  the  property  of  all  the 
Venetian  merchants  at  Constantinople.  These  mutual 
injuries  ended  in  on  avowed  and  sanguinary  contest. 

This  struggle  tor  superiority  between  the  two  great 
Maritime  Republic*  was  at  first  unfavourable  to  the 
Genoese.  They  sustained  a severe  defeat  at  Anlium, 
but  the  hostile  fleets  again  encountered  off  Pola  in 
Latium,  where  the  Genoese  obtained  a decisive  victory; 
the  conquerors,  strengthened  by  a fresh  reinforcement, 
sailed  immediately  to  Chiozza,  about  twenty-five  miles 
South  of  Venice,  where  they  succeeded  in  forcing  a 
passage  for  their  fleets.  No  obstacle  now  lay  between 
them  and  Venice  itself  Nothing  remained  for  that 
Republic  but  to  treat  with  an  enemy  which  'corned  to 
be  irresistible.  Deputies  were  accordingly  despatched 
to  learn  from  the  Genoese  leader  what  were  the  couces* 
aions  with  which  he  would  he  satisfied,  or  rather  to  sub- 
mit to  any  terms  which  he  might  think  fit  to  prescribe. 
But  neither  the  King  of  Hungary  nor  the  Genoese  would 
listen  to  any  terms  of  accommodation.  The  answer  of 
Pietro  Doria,"  that  he  would  not  talk  of  Peace  till  the  wild 
horses  in  the  Place  of  St.  Mark  were  curbed,"*  sufficiently 
indicated  the  thirst  of  vengeance  with  which  he  was 
animated.  The  ruin  of  Venice  now  appeared  inevi- 


table ; the  Senators  aware  of  their  danger  prepared  for 
defence  with  the  sagacity  and  resolution  for  which  their 
Councils  have  always  been  remarkable.  Their  first  act 
They  reap*  was  one  of  justice ; they  released  Victor  Pisani,  their 
point  Pisaai  Admiral  in  the  last  unfortunate  engagement  at  Pola, 
their  Admi-  (w]|0m  in  the  spirit  of  ancient  Carthage  they  had  flung 
into  a dungeon  at  his  return,)  and  committed  to  him  the 
defence  of  his  Country.  His  merit  fully  justified  their 
confidence.  The  decisive  moment  was  now  at  hand 
when  Venice  was  to  lose  for  ever  its  trade  and  empire, 
or  to  establish  them  on  a basis  yet  more  firm  and  dura- 
ble than  heretofore.  Pisani,  by  bis  dexterity  and  courage, 
not  only  succeeded  in  averting  from  his  Country  the 
immediate  danger  with  which  she  was  threatened,  but 
after  some  desperate  conflicts  succeeded  in  block- 
ading the  position  which  the  Genoese  had  occupied  so 
effectually,  that  he  reduced  them  to  the  last  extremity. 
He  ear-  and  finally  compelled  them  to  surrender  at  discretion, 
taros  the  This  stunning  blow  did  not  cause  the  Genoese  to  sue 
Genuine  for  peace,  or  even  to  relax  in  their  military  ofieralions. 

**  * They  continued  the  war  against  the  Venetians  with  the 
utmost  vehemence  and  constancy,  obliged  them  to  aban- 
don Proviso,  and  to  shut  themselves  up  once  more  in 
Pr&ce.  their  Lagune,  till  at  length  both  Republics,  debilitated 
by  a series  of  barren  victories  and  ruinous  defeats,  con- 
cluded a Peace,  by  which  Dalmatia  was  ceded  to  the 
King  of  Hungary,  and  in  other  respects  the  condition 
«f  both  States  was  left  unaltered.  From  this  time 
Venice  rose  to  power,  and  Genoa  sank  into  insignifi- 
cance. 

IrtinbuTily.  The  power  of  the  Visconti  had  now  reached  its 
TheVisceati  utmost  height  of  grandeur.  Bernabo  Galeazzo,  whose 
atrocities  resemble  those  of  Nero  and  Tiberius,  rather 
than  the  despotism  of  any  ruler  since  the  prevalence  of 
Christianity,  had  fallen  a victim  to  the  consummate  art 
and  dissimulation  of  his  nephew  Gian  Galeazzo,  a tnon- 


• Script*  1*1  Rerun  It  at.  vol.  *r.  p.  699.  Ckrmd ca  del!  j Guerra 
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stcr  yet  more  detestable  than  himself.*  Gian  had  oh-  Annals  of 
taiued  the  hand  of  a daughter  of  France, t his  sister  had  Germany 
married  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence ; his  daughter  became  v4pli 
the  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  transmitted  those 
claims  to  her  posterity,  which  torrents  of  blood  were 
afterwards  shed  to  support.  The  yoke  of  this  tyrant 
was  fixed  upon  Lombardy,  his  territories  extended  to 
the  edge  of  the  Lagune.  Wenceslaus,  as  bos  been  al- 
ready observed,  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Milan  and  part  of  Puvia.  In  this  investiture,  more  than 
twenty  Cities  with  their  dependencies  were  comprised. 

By  another  crime  he  added  Pisa  to  his  dominions.  The 
Republic  of  Florence,  conscious  of  its  danger,  united 
with  the  Bolognese,  and  intrusted  the  command  of  their 
army  to  Sir  John  Hawkwood,  an  English  Captain  of 
mercenaries,  who  had  acquired  considerable  reputation  by 
his  valour  and  conduct  in  that  dreadful  period.  But  the 
success  of  Galeazzo  continued  uninterrupted.  State 
alter  State  fell  into  his  hands.  Bologna  and  Lucca  were 
subjected  to  his  power.  At  length  the  Plague,  which  Death  of 
hail  broken  out  anew  in  Tuscany,  by  destroying  this 
tyrant,  relieved  Italy  from  a scourge  far  more  dreadful 
than  any  other  which  Divine  justice  in  its  utmost  seve- 
rity employs  for  the  chastisement  of  guilty  nations.^  ' 

Urban  VI.,  who  hud  long  meditated  revenge  against  Naples. 
Joanna,  at  once  threw  off  all  disguise  on  her  refusal 
to  acknowledge  him  as  the  lawful  successor  of  St.  Peter. 

He  immediately  despatched  messengers  to  Charles  of  Charles  of 
Durnzzo  or  della  Pace,  who  was  himself  descended  from  Dunum 
Charles  L,  to  whom  the  Queen  had  married  her  niece, 
exhorting  him  to  seize  the  Crown  of  Naples,  which  he 
declared  was  now  vacant  by  the  apostasy  and  rebellion  of 
his  vanil.$  Charles  of  Dui  azzo  was  then  serving  under 
the  banners  of  the  King  of  Hungary  against  the  Repub- 
lic of  Venice ; he  instantly  set  out  at  the  head  of  a con- 
siderable army,  overran  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  without 
encountering  resistance,  and  seized  upon  the  person  of  wires  Jo* 
Joanna,  whom  he  treated  nt  first  with  great  apparent  «nau, 
clemency  and  favour.  Finding,  however,  that  her  re- 
solution was  invincible,  and  thut  she  had  already  de- 
clared Louis  of  Anjou,  brother  of  the  French  King,  her 
heir,  and  had  entered  into  a negotiation  for  effecting  her 
escape  with  the  captains  of  some  vessels  from  Provence, 
he  removed  her  to  the  Court,  where  soon  afterwards  by  and  puts 
his  order  she  was  put  to  death.  The  Pope  finding  hrr  to 
that  this  new  Monarch  was  not  of  a character  likely  m drath. 
yield  that  implicit  obedience  which  he  exacted  from  the 
chosen  vassals  of  the  Holy  See,  aller  several  angry  dis- 
cussions withdrew  from  Naples  to  Nocero,  where  lie  was 
besieged  by  the  Royal  army.  He  soon  gave  a remark- 
able proof  of  his  jealous  and  vindictive  disposition. 
Suspecting  some  of  the  Cardinals  by  whom  he  was  ac- 
companied of  having  tampered  with  the  enemy,  he  en- 
deavoured to  extract  from  them  by  torture  a confession 
of  their  treason.il  They  were  placed  on  the  rack,  and  he 


* He  protracted  lie  for  meats  of  his  victims  fur  four  days,  by  • 
law  which  he  published  against  state  cruninaU.  Tina  recall*  the 
death  of  one  of  SylU’s  enemies. 

Cum  tacersi  arttu,  crqutrtequf  r utter  a memirii 
Fiditnui,  ei  lola  quamtti  tn  torpore  ewio 
JV</  am  met  let  ale  datum,  utoreinque  nefanibt 
Dirum  taevitur,  pert  until  pat  cere  mor'i. 
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Hidory,  recited  his  Breviary  with  the  utmost  composure  in  an 
adjoining  chamber,  while  listening  to  the  shrieks  which 
the  violence  of  their  anguish  forced  from  the  miserable 
objects  of  hia  revenge. 

At  length,  however,  lie  effected  his  escape  from  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples  on  board  some  galleys  which  the 
Genoese  haul  despatched  to  his  assistance.  Louis,  Jo- 
anna's declared  successor,  having  taken  possession  of 
the  Country  of  Provence,  prepared  to  vindicate  his  rights, 
and  entered  the  Neapolitan  territory  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army.  He  then  received  the  homage  of  many 
of  the  principal  Barons,  who  were  disgusted  by  the 
cruelty  and  ingratitude  of  Charles.* 

After  the  expenditure  of  vast  treasures  with  success 
little  proportioned  to  his  efforts,  worn  out  by  anxiety 
and  disappointment,  he  died  at  Biscaglia,  leaving  to 
his  eldest  son,  the  Duke  of  Calabria,  the  inheritance 
of  Ills  pretensions  to  the  Crown  of  Naples.  Charles, 
thus  delivered  from  ho  dangerous  an  enemy,  ’found 
little  difficulty  in  re-establishing  his  authority  in  every 
part  of  the  Kingdom,  and  might  have  bequeathed  its 
undisputed  succession  to  his  descendants  had  he  not 
been  prompted  by  his  restless  and  insatiable  ambition 
to  wrest  the  crowu  of  Hungary  from  the  daughter  of 
Louis  the  GreaL  He  was  aasassiuatedt  in  that  King- 
dom, and  the  factions  which  his  presence  had  restrained 
in  Naples  now  broke  out  with  redoubled  violence.  Ur- 
ban, softened  by  the  entreaties  of  Margaret,  the  widow 
of  Charles,  and  unwilling  to  hazard  by  his  obstinate  re- 
sentment the  support  of  so  powerful  a Kingdom,  had 
consented  to  recognise  in  Ladislaus,  his  son,  the  lawful 
Sovereign  of  Naples.  Murgaret  governed  in  her  son’s 
name.  She  was  capricious  and  tyrannical,  and  the  An- 
gevin faction,  which  still  predominated  in  Naples,  soli- 
cited the  son  of  Louis  of  Anjou  to  enforce  his  claim  to 
the  throne. 

Success  of  This  Prince  acceding  to  their  request,  and  having  re- 
the  Aagv-  ceived  the  investiture  from  Clement,  was  solemnly 
via*.  crowned  King  of  Sicily  and  Jerusalem  in  the  presence  of 
the  French  Monarch.  The  next  step  was  to  assert  hia 
claim  to  the  Throne  of  Naples,  and  to  adopt  vigorous 
measures  tor  its  subjection.  At  the  head  of  a brilliant 
retinue  he  Imre  down  all  opposition,  and  two-thirds  of 
the  Kingdom  were  quickly  reduced  beneath  his  power. 
In  this  desperate  situation  Margaret  caused  her  son  to 
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* Uiannoae,  lib.  saiv.  c.  1. 

t Exuhatae  ferunt  Urbamm  ad  minium  moritt  eullntmtpte  quo 
nee a! at  f Herat, ad  ram  di/atam  aridiuiaie  cvtttpexutr.  Pi, sins,  <■ pud 
Feb,  Sab.  de  Regibmt  Smhtr.  Maimbuuig,  Srhitmr  ,i"  Occident, 
tom.  iii.  223.  Fa  carvnalu  tn  Alta  Regu/t  ,b  mi.jtiit  del  in  Rrgtma 
e del  Re  Maria  w*  Jtffbuolo  h ?u alt  ogni  /lore  ragiome  b iMUt/orvno 
miii  pot  afidata  a Raja  e eon  knit  blandthe  della  Regina  tun  tat  a 
ad  an  a pert  a li  fa  data  dum  teewre  Mila  cap  pa  per  ordination?  drill 
Regina.  Colleauccio,  Feb  p.  89. 


marry  Constance,  the  only  child  of  a Sicilian  Noble  of  Annulaof 
more  than  regal  wealth  and  a ttlucnce.  Strengthened  by 
this  assistance,  she  continued  the  war  with  unremitting  haiy. 
vigour. 

In  a short  time  the  Barons  of  the  Angevin  faction,  dis- 
gusted with  his  levity  and  procrastiuuliou,  liegan  to  rclux 
from  their  exertions  in  the  cause  of  Louis,  who  considering 
his  success  infallible,  gave  himself  up  to  amusements  and 
festivity.  Many  of  his  partisans  hastened  to  make  their 
peace  with  the  opposite  faction,  and  to  prevent  by  an  R-vultof 
early  submission  the  waste  and  forfeiture  of  their  estates.  tbcXtapoli- 
At  length  the  defection  becoming  general,  Louis  in  his  ,AI*** 
turn  was  driven  out  of  Naples ; and  though  great  part  of 
the  Neapolitan  territory  acknowledged  him  as  its  Sove- 
reign, and  the  means  of  recovering  a considerable  por- 
tion of  that  Kingdom  were  still  in  his  hands,  he  gave 
way  to  a pusillunimious  despair,  and  returned  to  Avig- 
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After  his  departure,  Margaret  obtained  possession  cf  R*rwl'*boa 
the  whole  Kingdom,  having  with  unequalled  baseness  to°* 
and  ingratitude  obliged  her  son  to  repudiate  Constance,  * Bc*’ 
to  whom  alone  he  was  indebted  for  this  fortunate  change 
in  his  affairs.  If  any  circumstance  was  wanting  to  ag- 
gravate the  revolting  meanness  of  such  conduct,  it  will 
be  found  in  the  misfortunes  which  had  stripped  the 
family  of  Constance  since  their  marriage  of  all  its 
former  opulence  and  splendour.  Constance  was  dismissed 
from  Court,  and  removed  to  a mean  apartment,  where 
provisions  were  sent  to  her  daily  from  the  Royal  table. 

In  that  Age,  when  devoted  love  and  jealous  honour  were 
the  first  and  most  distinguishing  attributes  of  every  gen- 
tleman, the  indignation  which  such  treatment  excited  was 
vehement  and  intense;  and  the  Queen  who  advised,  the 
Pope  who  facilitated,  above  all,  the  heartless  youth  who 
consented  to  a transaction  so  infamous,  were  regarded 
with  universal  scorn  and  horror.  Such,  however,  was 
the  noble  bearing,  and  so  unshaken  the  magnanimity  of 
that  injured  lady,  that  it  inspired  even  her  abject  hus- 
band with  some  compunction  ; and  he  bestowed  her  in 
marriage  upon  one  of  the  first  Nobles  in  the  Kingdom." 

After  the  marriage  ceremony  was  concluded,  the  high- 
spirited  Constance,  turning  to  the  King  and  the  splendid 
train  by  which  she  was  followed  to  the  altar,  thus  ad- 
dressed her  new  husband : " Andrew  of  Capua,  you  may 
well  esteem  yourself  the  most  favoured  gentleman  ill 
this  realm,  since  you  are  he  to  whom  your  Monarch  gives 
his  wedded  wife  for  a concubine.”  Words  which  filled 
the  Court  with  respect  and  pity;  and  if  in  a breast  so 
lost  to  honour  there  was  yet  room  for  shame,  must  ha\c 
inflicted  upon  Ladislaus  himself  a punishment  adequate 
even  to  his  crime. 


* Giaeneot,hU  xxiv.  c.  6. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXV. 

THE  DOMESTIC  ANNALS  OF  ENGLAND,  FROM  THE  ACCESSION  OF  EDWARD  I„ 
TO  THE  DEPOSITION  OF  RICHARD  II.:  WITH  A RETROSPECT  TO  THE 
HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND. 


FROM  A.  D.  1272  TO  A.  D.  1399. 


Hitfory.  Nearly  two  years  were  suffered  to  elapse  between  the 
* death  of  Henry  III.,  and  the  arrival  of  his  successor  in 
From  England.  This  long  interval  was  consumed  by  Ed- 
a.  D.  ward  I.,  In  his  voyage  from  the  Holy  Land  to  Italy; 
1272.  in  a triumphal  progress  through  the  latter  Country, 
to  during  which  he  was  every  where  received  with  dis- 
v»qo  tinclion  by  the  Pope,  Gregory'  X.,  by  temporal  Princes 
AcccKKijnof  aml  ^ePu^ic8’  and  by  Clergy  and  Laity,  as  the  champion 
Ldwurd  l”  the  Cross ; and  in  France,  where  lie  was  detained 
a.  d.  principally  by  the  affairs  of  his  Duchy  of  Guienne,  for 
1272.  which  he  did  homage  to  Philip  III,  His  residence  in 
France  was  also  attended  by  two  events  of  an  opposite 
character : the  satisfactory  adjustment  of  some  pecuniary 
disputes  with  the  Count  of  Flanders,  as  well  as  the 
restoration  of  the  commercial  intercourse  between  his 
subjects  and  the  Flemings,  which  these  differences  bad 
interrupted  ; and  the  previous  acceptance  of  a challenge 
to  a great  tournament  by  the  Count  of  Chalons,  in  which, 
according  to  the  ideas  of  the  times,  his  honour  was  more 
deeply  concerned,  and  more  nobly  sustained.  The 
English  King,  with  a thousand  armed  attendants,  met 
his  challenger,  who  appeared  with  a train  nearly  twice 
ns  numerous ; and  whether  from  some  treacherous  design 
on  the  port  of  the  Count  and  his  followers,  or  more 
probably  through  the  suspicion  of  one  and  the  fiery  pas- 
sion of  both  parlies,  the  mimic  game  of  war  was  soon 
turned  into  a real  and  sanguinary  combat.  The  Eng- 
lish, notwithstanding  the  disparity  of  array,  were  victo- 
rious ; and  the  Count,  being  unhorsed  by  Edward  him- 
self. was  indignantly  chastised,  as  he  lay  on  the  ground, 
with  the  flat  of  his  Koyal  conqueror's  sword.* 

Hi*  cha  When  Edward  I.  at  length  landed  in  England,  he 
*******  was  welcomed  by  his  people  with  the  universal  admira- 
tion awl  joy,  which  the  remembrance  of  his  youthful  vir- 
tues, the  fame  of  his  more  recent  adventures,  ami  the  pro- 
mise of  u glorious  Reign,  were  calculated  to  excite.  The 
new  King,  who  had  attained  his  thirty-sixth  year,  was 
now  in  the  full  vigour  of  manhood  and  intellect.  His 
figure  was  tall  and  majestic,  lus  frame  in  general  well 
proportioned  and  graceful ; he  was  an  accomplished 
cavalier,  and  excelled  in  all  the  martial  exercises  of  a 
Chivalric  Age ; and  his  prowess  and  skill  in  war  had 
been  proved  on  many  signal  occasions.t  The  qualities 


• Matt  WestmoMutBrientu,  (Ed.  Fraiieofurti,  a.  d.  1601,)  p. 
402,  403-  W.  llcmingford,  l)c  Rrim  Gttiix  Edumrdi  /.  ^c. 
(Rd.  Hearn*,  a- a 1731,)  vol.  i.  p.  1 — 3.  Thom.  Wokingham, 
Ckron.  i aftwd  < uedra,  Script  a A*fh  ca.  Ed.  Franeofurti,  a.  d. 
1603,)  p.  44,  45. 
f Wokingham,  p.  43,  44. 


of  his  mind  will  best  be  depicted  in  the  events  of  his  Annals  of 
Reign.  The  darkest  shades  in  his  character  were  pro-  . ^<uul‘ . 
duced  by  the  lust  of  dominion.  Ambition  was  certainly 
his  master  passion;  and  to  this  he  was  but  too  ready  to  A D 
sacrifice  every  consideration  of  justice  and  humanity.  1272 
But  he  was  not  wantonly  cruel ; his  temper,  though  to 
irascible,  was  not  vindictive ; and  his  despotic  and  a.  d. 
resolute  spirit,  while  calmly  inaccessible  to  any  emotion  1399. 
of  fear,  was  ever  obedient  to  the  suggestions  of  policy 
and  generally  under  the  strong  influence  of  an  excellent 
understanding.  Though  not  less  prone,  therefore,  than 
any  of  his  predecessors  to  disregard  the  restraints  of  law 
in  the  exercise  of  the  Royal  authority,  and  not  more 
scrupulous  in  invading  the  rights  of  his  subjects,  and 
eluding  his  promises  of  redress,  he  knew  as  well  how  to 
yield  at  necessity  as  to  govern  with  vigour  ; and  accord- 
ingly, displaying  neither  the  insane  tyranny  of  his 
grandsire,  nor  the  imbecile  caprice  of  his  father,  and  far 
above  the  pusillanimity  of  both,  he  preserved  the  respect, 
while  he  avoided  to  exasperate  the  resistance,  of  his 
People.  The  total  disregard  of  equity  which  he  allowed 
in  every  transaction  affecting  his  peisonal  interest, 
whether  with  his  own  subjects  or  with  other  States, 
attests  how  ill  he  deserved  that  praise  for  a love  of 
justice,  which  has  sometimes  been  bestowed  upon  his 
memory.  Indeed  his  observance  of  the  forms  of  law, 
was  most  conspicuous  in  their  perversion,  on  questions  of 
Feudal  superiority,  to  purposes  of  wrong  and  usurpa- 
tion. But,  in  his  domestic  policy,  he  saw  the  advantage 
of  enforcing  a strict  execution  and  extensive  amendmeot 
in  the  laws  of  the  Realm ; if  himself  tyrannically  dis- 
posed, he  was  anxious  at  least  to  protect  the  commonalty 
from  Baronial  oppression ; and  his  energetic  spirit 
enabled  him  to  e fleet  what  his  sound  judgment  dictated. 

His  legislative  enactments  and  his  severe  punishment  of 
judicial  corruption  equally  rendered  his  reign  an  epoch 
of  striking  improvement  iu  the  lenour  and  administration 
of  the  national  laws;  and  in  these  respects,  whatever 
credit  may  be  abstracted  from  the  purity  of  his  motives, 
he  sufficiently  merits  the  distinction  with  which  lawyers 
of  later  times  have  honoured  his  labours,  in  the  title  of 
the  English  Justinian. 

The  ambition  of  Edward  lent  its  colouring  to  all  the  Amb»tU»ns 
transactions  of  his  Reign.  He  evidently  commenced  and 
pursued  his  career  of  Royalty  with  the  settled  resolution  ^ 
of  maintaining  the  prescriptive  usages  of  Feudal  tyranny 
against  the  chartered  rights  of  his  subjects,  and  of 
extending  his  dominion  over  the  whole  Islund.  In  the 
first  of  these  purposes,  he  so  signally  failed,  that  not- 
u 2 
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History.  withstanding  the  vigour  and  ability  of  hi*  administration 
the  concessions  to  which  so  powerful  a Monarch  was 
From  reduced,  tended  more  to  fix  the  secure  foundations  of 
*•  Constitutional  Freedom,  than  nil  the  immunities  which 
had  been  extorted  from  the  feeble  misrule  of  his  two 
to  immediate  predecessors.  In  the  other  great  design 
riofl  ^le  WBS  Partia,,y  successful  ; and  though 

* Scotland  burst  the  chains  which  he  had  laboured  to 
rivet  by  his  policy  and  arms,  the  complete  subjection 
and  annexation  of  Wales  to  the  English  Crown  is  the 
enduring  monument  of  his  reign.  The  full  establish- 
ment of  his  sovereignty  over  that  Principality  seems  to 
have  heen  the  first  object  which  engaged  his  attention 
after  his  return  to  England;  and  his  views  were  materi- 
ally assisted  by  the  imprudence  and  dissensions  of  the 
State  of  Welsh  Chieftains.  After  a series  of  barbarous  and  san- 
Walcs.  guinarv  revolutions,  of  which  any  attempt  to  truce  the 
vicissitudes  would  be  equally  perplexing  and  useless, 
their  Country,  once  divided  into  three  States,  North  and 
South  Wales,  and  the  intermediate  district  of  Powis,  had 
now  for  several  Ages  recognised  the  single  though  loose 
supremacy  of  the  Princes  cf  Snowdon,  or  the  Northern 
division  ; and  these  Princes  themselves  had,  in  alternate 
periods  of  revolt  and  submission,  denied  and  acknow- 
ledged as  loose  a Feudal  dependence  upon  the  English 
Crown,  and  engaged  in  turbulent  contests  and  alliances 
with  the  English  Barons  on  their  frontiers.  Llewellyn 
ap  Gryflylh,  the  reigning  Prince  of  Wales,  had  himself 
been  closely  confederated  with  the  party  of  De  Montfort, 
had  fought  on  their  side,  and  though  he  had  made  his 
submission  after  the  fall  of  their  leader,  had  refused,  on 
the  death  of  Henry  III.,  to  attend  with  the  Vassals  of 
the  English  Crown,  to  swear  fealty  to  his  successor. 
When  Edward,  soon  after  his  return  to  England,  himself 
repeated  this  summons,  the  Welsh  Prince  did  not  openly 
deny  his  obligation  of  homage  r but  he  excused  his 
appearance  upon  various  pleas,  of  infraction  of  right  on 
the  part  of  the  English  Crown,  and  of  personal  danger 
to  himself  from  the  violence  of  enemies  at  the  English 
Court.  His  real  design  was  doubtless  the  maintenance 
of  his  own  independence,  and  that  of  his  Nation : the 
only  error  of  this  generous  resolve  was  the  miscalculation 
of  his  strength.  Even  in  his  own  Country,  his  power 
was  disputed  by  the  descendants  of  the  Norman  Barons 
who  had  conquered,  and  occupied  great  part  of  South 
Wales;  his  pretensions  were  regarded  with  hereditary 
hatred  by  Rees  ap  Meredith,  the  representative  of  a rival 
line  of  native  Princes;  and  his  very  brother  David, 
whose  patrimony  he  is  said  to  have  withheld,  was  among 
Ihe  bitterest  of  his  enemies.  Whatever  were  the  frater 
nut  wrengs  of  this  last  Chieftain,  his  revenge  was  treason 
to  his  Country,  and  its  unholy  indulgence  brought  retri- 
butive ruin  on  himself.* 

R«*i»t*nce  In  the  unequal  struggle  which  now  commenced  be- 
ef its  Prince  tween  the  puissant  and  sagacious  Monarch  of  England 
Idrwchya.  an(j  ,he  impetuous  Prince  of  Wales,  the  former  observed 
a show  of  moderation  Bnd  a plausible  regard  to  legal 
formalities,  to  which  the  rash  resistance  and  impatient 
spirit  of  his  unfortunate  antagonist  were  presented  in  no 
favourable  contrast.  But  it  were  vain  and  unjust  to 
mystify,  under  the  pretence  of  weighing  Ihe  ostensible 
amount  of  provocation,  the  real  character  of  & quarrel, 
in  which  the  specious  assertion  of  legitimate  right 
covered  claims  intolerably  oppressive  ; and  in  wrhicb  it  is 


* Ma’t  West.  p.  407,  408.  Ileiriingfoid,  p.  4.  Walsnghani, 
p.  40. 


clear  that  one  party  fought  only  for  independence,  and  Annulj  of 
the  other  for  conquest.  After  ineffectually  using  every  _ 
assurance  of  safety  to  induce  Llewellyn  to  trust  himself 
in  his  power,  Edward  assembled  his  military  Vassals  on  A D 
the  Welsh  frontier;  and  supported  by  the  treasonable  1272 
aid  of  Revs  ap  Meredith  and  David,  penetrated  into  the 
recesses  of  the  Principality.  In  a short  campaign,  D. 
Llewellyn  was  enclosed  within  the  barren  though  iin-  1899. 
pregnable  fastnesses  of  Snowdon,  and  was  compelled  by 
hunger  to  throw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  invader. 

By  the  absolute  cession  of  all  the  country  between  the  jjj, 
rivers  Dec  and  Conway,  by  the  condition  of  holding  the  aod  «ub- 
Isle  of  Anglesey,  almost  his  only  remaining  possession,  Butties, 
on  an  annual  fee-rent  to  the  English  Crown,  by  the  A-  D- 
surrender  of  hostages,  the  obligation  to  pay  an  enormous  1277. 
fine  of  fifty  thousand  pounds,  and  to  make  certain 
settlements  on  his  traitorous  brother,  Llewellyn  was 
permitted  to  purchase  a Peace,  which  would  have  re- 
duced him  to  ruin,  and  which  flattered  his  conqueror 
with  the  hope  that  his  subjugation  was  complete.* 

But  this  Treaty  had  the  usual  fate  of  engagements  C«um  cf  m 
inflicted  by  tyranny  and  extorted  only  from  necessity.  revctL 
The  utter  inability  of  Llewellyn  to  discharge  the  fine 
and  fee-rent  occasioned  tlrdr  remission  by  the  politic 
conqueror ; and  some  other  acts  of  grace  ostentatiously 
proclaimed  his  lenity  to  his  humbled  Vassal.  Among 
these,  the  release  of  the  Lady  Elinor  de  Montfort, 
daughter  to  the  late  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  the  affianced 
bride  of  Llewellyn,  betrays  the  spirit  in  which  Edward 
had  previously  outraged  the  rights  of  the  Welsh  Prince. 

For  that  Lady,  lieing  intercepted  by  some  Bristol  ves- 
sels on  her  voyage  from  France  to  join  Iter  betrothed 
husband,  was  detained  by  the  English  Monarch  in  con* 
finement/f  These  imperfect  reparations  had  little  effect 
upon  the  exasperated  and  wounded  pride  of  Llewellyn. 

The  insolence  of  the  Royal  officers  made  him  daily  ex 
pcriencc  the  bitterness  of  Feudal  bondage ; he  brooded 
over  his  wrongs  and  humiliation  ; and  Ins  feelings  were 
probably  aggravated  by  the  indignant  complaints  of  his 
own  people,  who  saw  their  Prince  and  themselves  de- 
livered over  to  the  galling  yoke  of  a detested  race,  and 
who  reproached  his  submission  as  the  cause  of  their 
sufferings.  These  sentiments  were  shared  ton  late  even 
by  his  brother  David,  who  found  that  his  fraternal  trea- 
son had  only  served  to  dismember  the  territories  to 
which,  as  Llewellyn  was  childless,  he  might  himself  have 
hoped  to  succeed.  Edward,  indeed,  had  bestowed  some 
valuable  fiefs  upon  him : but  these  tenures  themselves 
became  charged  with  grievances,  when  his  Liege  Lord 
caused  some  of  his  woods  to  be  felled,  and  when  several 
of  his  Vassals  were  executed  for  murder  by  the  Royal 
Justiciary  Clifford,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  their 
national  laws.  The  brothers  were  drawn  together  hy 
an  attraction  more  powerful  than  those  tics  of  kindred 
which  they  had  dissevered — the  bond  of  their  common 
injuries.  By  their  reunion,  a general  revolt  of  the  Welsh 
was  prepared  ; and  by  the  People  themselves  the  fearful 
inequality  of  the  impending  conflict  was  forgotten  in  the 
long  exasperation  of  National  hatred,  the  thirst  of  ven- 
geance against  their  oppressors,  the  dictates  of  a rude 
but  generous  patriotism,  or  the  wilder  assurance  of  Bardic 
prophecy-t 

• Malt.  Wert.  p.  4iMJ.  Hemiiu{ford,  p.4,5.  Walsinghan*, 
p.  46—48.  Kjrrarr,  F&tlcra,  (new  edition,)  vol.  i.  p.  5*28,  W5,  537, 

539,  545. 

f Matt.  Wert.  p.  408.  W alsinphatn,  p.  47. 

| Matt.  Wert,  p.409.  Hemingford,  p.  5 — 9.  W alsiagbam,  p.49. 
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1282. 


Death  of 
Llewellyn. 


Cruel  l»te 
of  his 
brother 
DariJ. 


The  storm  of  insurrection  burst  upon  the  unsuspecting 
/ English  with  the  surprise  and  capture  by  David  of  the 
Castle  of  Hawarden,  the  residence  of  the  King's  Justi- 
ciary Clifford ; who  himself  was  wounded  and  carried 
prisoner  to  Snowdon,  his  Knights  and  garrison  being 
cruelly  murdered.  This  act  of  bloody  vengeance  for  the 
judicial  conduct  of  Cliflbrd,  was  immediately  followed  by 
the  appearance  in  arms  of  Llewellyn  himself  and  of  va- 
riotis  Welsh  Chieftains  and  their  followers,  who  pouring 
from  their  mountain  fastnesses  upon  the  English  fron- 
tiers, committed  every  horrid  atrocity  of  barbarian  war- 
fare. Edward,  though  completely  unprepared  for  this 
revolt,  evinced  all  his  wontal  vigour  and  activity  iu 
meeting  the  danger.  He  hastened  to  the  Welsh  Marches, 
displayed  the  Royal  standard,  and  summoning  his  mili- 
tary tenants  to  his  support,  soon  drove  the  insurgents 
back  into  their  mountains.  But  he  was  now  resolved 
utterly  to  crush  under  the  weight  of  his  power  the 
Princes  and  Nation,  in1  whose  submission  he  had  fondly 
confided,  and  whose  spirit  he  was  taught  could  be  quelled 
only  by  the  total  extinction  of  their  independence.  Ad- 
vancing into  the  heart  of  Wales  with  an  army,  which 
every  where  overpowered  the  undisciplined  resistance  of 
the  natives,  he  a second  time  reduced  the  Island  of 
Anglesey,  though  bravely  defended  by  Llewellyn  and 
David.  His  success,  however,  was  not  purchased  with- 
out heavy  losses,  nor  altogether  unchequcred  by  defeat : 
for  a bridge  of  boats  which  he  had  throwu  over  the 
Menai,  near  the  spot  where  that  Strait  is  now  majesti- 
cally spanned  by  a more  glorious  and  enduring  triumph 
of  peaceful  art,  was  destroyed  by  the  tide,  and  a detach- 
ment of  his  forces,  thus  separated  from  the  main  body, 
was  cut  to  pieces  or  drowned.*  But  this  and  other 
partial  checks,  sustained  by  the  English  arms,  were 
shortly  far  outweighed  by  the  death  of  Llewellyn.  The 
Welsh  Prince  having  proceeded  to  South  Wales  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  Chieftains  in  that  quarter,  was 
surprised,  while  almost  unattended  and  unarmed,  near 
Built  in  Breconshire,  by  the  English  forces  under  Ed- 
mund Mortimer  ; and  there,  as  it  should  seem,  in  some 
casual  encounter,  and  in  ignorance  of  his  quality,  Lle- 
wellyn was  slain  by  a Knight  named  Adam  Frankton.f 
It  was  in  vain  that  David,  after  this  catastrophe, 
which  produced  the  submission  of  many  of  the  Welsh 
Chieftains,  still  for  six  months  gallantly  protracted  a 
hopeless  contest.  He  was  ultimately  deserted  and  be- 
trayed by  his  own  Countrymen  into  the  hands  of  Edward, 
who,  in  terms  which  indecently  proclaimed  that  his 
doom  was  already  sealed,  summoned  a Parliament  at 
Shrewsbury  to  try  him  by  his  Peers  for  high  treason  as 
a Vassal  of  the  Crown.  He  was  condemned  to  be  hanged, 
embowel  led,  and  quartered  ; and  by  this  sentence,  which 
was  executed  in  the  literal  plenitude  of  its  horrors, 
perished  the  last  of  the  native  line  of  Welsh  Princes. 
The  original  crime  and  subsequent  cruellies  of  David 
may  detract  from  the  measure  of  Historical  sympathy. 


Kdwartf  bad  lately  replaced  the  square  peony  by  a new  coinage 
of  circular  money,  on  which  the  Welsh  expected  the  fulfilment  of  a 
prophecy  of  Merlin,  that  when  the  Kngltsh  coin  should  become 
mum?,  a Prince  of  Wales  would  be  crowned  in  London.  AnntUt 
H'avrr/rimtet,  Gale,  Sciiptoret  V,}  p.  2-55  bit. 

• Upon  one  occasion, Jidward  was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  two 
distinguished  officers,  William  Aadley  and  Roger  Clifford  the 
younger,  at  which  time,  mv*  Walsinjjham,  amuif  dr  tut  ertreitu 
vrjiUu  quatuordrcim,  p SI . He  himself  was  obliged  to-scck  refuge 
in  one  ot‘  his  own  castles. 

f Matt.  West,  p.  410, 41 1,  Hemingfurd,  p.  9—12.  Waiting- 
bam,  p.  50, 


which  is  due  to  his  fate:  but  bis  real  offences  cannot  Aunnliuf 
extenuate  the  iniquity  of  a sentence  which  condemned 
him.  not  for  his  earlier  treason  to  his  Country,  but  fat 
his  later  and  redeeming  efforts  in  her  cause.  Nor  will 
the  charge  of  ingratitude  to  an  insidious  protector, 
absolve  the  memory  of  Edward  from  the  guilt  of  sacri- 
ficing to  his  ambition  the  life  of  a Prince,  who  owed  him 
no  natural  allegiance,  and  whose  revolt  from  him  was 
an  atonement  to  his  race.  But  the  pity  which  is  denied 
to  the  fall  of  David  may  be  freely  extended  to  that  of  his 
more  innocent  brother.  In  the  little  that  is  known  of 
his  personal  career,  and  in  all  that  may  be  conjectured 
of  its  motives,  Llewelyn  appears  as  the  consistent 
champion  of  the  ancestral  and  National  independence, 
which  it  was  his  birthright  and  his  duty  to  uphold.  If 
he  had  fallen  alive  into  the  power  of  Ilia  oppressor,  he 
would  probably,  without  the  same  pretence,  have  been 
subjected  to  the  same  sentence  of  treason  as  David ; his 
head  was  exhibited  on  the  Tower  of  London  encircled,  in 
derision  of  the  Welsh  prophecies,  with  a diadem  either  of 
silver  or  of  ivy,*  and  this  impotent  mockery  was  the  last 
unworthy  insult  offered  to  his  remains  by  the  victor, 
whose  aggressions  had  goaded  him  to  his  ruin.t 

Whatever  was  the  injustice  which  preceded  and  at-  Complete 
tended  the  success  of  Edward,  there  can  be  no  doubt  conuneat  of 
that  in  the  issue,  his  conquest  of  Wales,  by  the  intro-  Wale*, 
duction  of  peace  and  order,  proved  equally  beneficial  to  D* 
the  subjugated  race  and  to  their  English  neighbours.  1^83. 
If  his  ambition  as  an  enemy  had  been  iniquitous,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  his  policy  as  a Sovereign  became 
equally  wise  and  humane.  While  he  abstained  from  all 
needless  interference  with  the  landed  tenures  and  social 
customs  of  h»  new  subjects,  he  was  careful  to  curb  their 
ferocity  by  introducing  among  them  the  English  criminal 
code  and  forms  of  territorial  jurisdiction.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  divided  the  Principality  into  Counties  and  Hun- 
dred! ; he  incorporated  the  principal  towns  with  many 
commercial  immunities;  and  he  laboured  by  every 
means  in  his  power  to  wean  the  wild  inhabitants  of  the 
mountains,  from  their  thirst  for  bloodshed  and  rapine,  to 
habits  of  industry  and  civilization.  The  effects  of  these 
sagacious  and  salutary  measures  were  not  indeed  fully 
visible  until  long  after  the  death  of  the  politic  conqueror; 
and  for  above  two  Centuries,  until  the  manners  of 
the  People  were  gradually  amalgamated  with  those  or 
their  more  polished  neighbours,  and  prepared  for  a per- 
fect community  of  laws  and  equality  of  rights  with  the 
dominant  race,  Wales  continued  to  be  more  or  less  a 
prey  to  intestine  violence  and  anarchy,  from  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  English  Governors  and  Lords  of  the  Marches, 
and  from  the  lawless  excesses  of  native  marauders.  But 
amidst  these  disorders  incident  to  a half  civilized  and 
transitional  state  of  Society,  the  authority  of  the  English 
Government  was  safely  though  slowly  matured.  Deep- 
laid  policy,  as  it  is  pretended,  or  more  probably  a fortu- 
nate accident,  suggested  to  Edward  au  expedient  for 
soothing  the  mortified  pride  of  a conquered  Nation,  and 
transferring  the  affections  of  an  imaginative  People  to 
his  own  line,  by  the  promise  that  lie  would  give  them  a 
native  bom  Welshman  for  their  Prince.  His  Queen 
Eleanor,  having  lain  in  at  Carnarvon  Castle,  he  pre- 


• Vide  (aii  tupra)  .■inna/r*  tVavcrl.  p.  2.15.  Alio  Knvghtoa, 
(upM  i Twysden,  Scripture*  X.  Ld.  a.  u.  1652.)  col.  2464 — 5 ; 
c«m  ctruitA  ttryenie 4,  S;r.  But  Wal«iiigham,  Matthew  of  Wnt- 
miiiiter,  the  Wait r ley  Annalist,  Ac.,  *ay  hedrre  ctrttuimm . 

f Matt.  \V**t.  p.  411.  Henoagfonl,  p.  12.  Walsiugham,  p. 
51,  Kymer,  f ardent,  vol-  i.  p.  630. 
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Htrfory.  settled  her  infant  non  Edward  to  the  Welsh  Chieftains  as 

• the  new  Prince  of  Wales  ; and  they  received  with  joyful 

'From  acclamations  the  announcement  of  an  event,  which  veiled 
a.  o.  their  subjection  in  the  fond  boast  or  hope  of  recovered 
1272.  independence.  But  the  young  Edward  soon  becoming, 
to  by  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Alfonso,  heir  to  the 
A*  D*  English  Monarchy,  his  rights  over  that  Principality 

1399.  merged  directly,  on  his  acccession  to  the  throne,  into 
those  of  his  Crown ; and  from  that  period  Wale*  has 
given  a title  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  Kingsof  England.* 
Interference  During  several  yeans  after  the  final  subjugation  of 
of  Edward  Wales,  no  event  of  importance  disturbed  the  internal 
in  foreign  tranquillity  of  this  Island  ; and  the  active  mind  of  Edward 
politics  ; foun(i  its  chief  occupation  in  Continental  politics.  To 
these,  however,  it  was  only  os  a mediator  that  hi*  atten- 
tion was  invited  ; and  it  is  an  honourable  evidence  of  the 
respect  in  which  his  character  for  ability  And  integrity 
was  held  by  his  contemporaries  that,  in  the  contest  which 
had  arisen  for  the  Crown  of  Sicily  between  the  Houses 
of  Anjou  and  Aragon,  his  arbitration  was  solicited  both 
by  the  competitors  and  by  the  King  of  France.  But 
the  friendly  share  of  the  English  Monarch  in  that  quarrel 
belongs  entirely  to  Continental  History  ;t  and  soon  after 
he  had  returned  to  his  own  dominions  from  the  last  of 
several  mediatory  visits  to  France,  he  became  engaged 
by  his  ambition  in  a struggle  of  more  dubious  credit  to 
an<l  in  I lie  his  fame.  This  was  the  disputed  succession  to  the 
succession  throne  of  Scotland,  which  produced  the  most  me- 

toths  niorable  events  of  his  reign;  atul  which,  by  the 

Cruw'n*1  temptation  first  of  enlarging  u claim  of  Feudal  supe- 

rown*  riority,  and  ultimately  of  usurping  an  immediate  sove- 

reignty over  that  Kingdom,  led  him  painfully  to  con- 
sume the  remainder  of  his  life  in  a project,  equally 
unjust  in  itself,  fruitful  of  crime  and  horror  in  its  dura- 
tion, nnd  unsuccessful  in  its  final  result.  But  before  we 
approach  its  details,  it  behoves  us  to  offer  some  slight 
retrospect  to  the  History  of  Scotland,  which,  from  the 
scantiness  of  its  authentic  materials,  as  well  os  its  want 
of  previous  connection  with  the  affaire  of  other  Countries, 
we  have  reserved  for  tins  place ; but  which,  from  the 
period  before  us,  we  shall  find  sufficiently  interwoven 
with  the  Annals  of  England  to  blend  in  the  same  narra- 
tive. J 

RitTito-  Without  recurring  to  a disputed  question  on  the 
*i*kct  to  origin  of  the  two  great  Tribes  of  the  Piets  (or  Calcdo- 
History or  u^ans)  the  Scots, § who  divided  the  possession  of 

SCO! LARD.  ■ ..  — 

* Wftlsi ogham,  p.  52.  It  i*  ehnont  nitdlm  to  observe,  tint  the 
tradition  of  the  masaucre  of  the  Welsh  Hards  by  command  of  Ed- 
ward, i>ii  which  Gray  founded  one  of  the  nobint  lync  Poems  m 
our  language,  ia  entirely  unsupported  by  Historical  evidence.  Nor 
is  the  perpetration  of  such  nu  atrocity  at  nil  conaivtent  with  the 
character  of  Edward,  who,  though  sufficiently  obdurate  in  his 
policy,  wn*  not  addicted  to  arts  of  wanton  or  gratuitous  cruelty  ; 
and  u is  only  surprising  that  Hume,  who  seldom  errs  oo  the  iron 
of  credulity,  should  hare  given  modem  currency  to  ho  improbable  a 
fable,  by  its  implicit  reception  into  his  test,  on  the  apocryphal 
authority  of  a Welsh  Legend. 

f The  progrew  of  this  long  mediation  may,  however,  he  »een  by 
the  curious  in  Ryraer,  voi ».  p.  665 — *06,  Ax. 

J The  primitive  History  of  Scotland  ia  perhaps  more  thickly 
shrouded  in  fable  than  that  of  any  of  the  European  Kingdoms,  lu 
National  Chronicler,  John  de  Fordun,  however,  in  nowise  distrust- 
ing hw  authorities,  boldly  deduces  the  pedigree  of  the  Scottish 
King,  from  an  Egyptian  Prince  Geythrlos,  whose  qualities  and 
adventures  he  minutely  describe*,  and  who  surviving  the  over- 
throw of  the  hurt  of  Pluiaoh  in  the  Red  Sea,  mamed  Scuta,  the 
daughter  or  that  Monarch,  and  gave  her  name  to  the  race  with 
whom  he  emigrated  to  the  West  ! Joaunit  Fordun,  Sctforumliit* 
toria,  (in  Gale.  Scrifinrrt  XI’.)  pL  570,  Ac. 

$ Almost  the  only  welt-asccria-.ned  fact  in  the  History  of  these 


North  Britain  at  the  Era  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  settle-  Annals  of 
ment  in  the  Southern  division  of  the  Island : we  may  be  England, 
contented  to  observe,  with  a National  authority,*  the  1 
first  dawn  of  Historic  light  in  the  final  prevalence  of  the 
Scots  over  the  rival  people,  and  their  establishment  of  a 
rude  Monarchy  over  the  whole  Country,  to  which  their 
sucoess  gave  the  name  of  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland.  Its 
real  founder  was  Kenneth,  distinguished  as  the  second 
Scottish  Prince  of  the  some  title,  in  whose  Reign  the  sub- 
jugation  of  the  Pietst  was  completed : hut  that  event  tarn 
is  only  to  be- regarded  as  the  first  authentic  fact  in  a long  and  com- 
period  of  barbarism,  of  which  little  more  of  the  Nationat  I^***?| 
Annals  is  preserved  than  the  order  of  succession  in  the 
Royal  line,  until  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  usurper  Mac-  A,  p 
beth.  The  overthrow  of  that  bloodstained  tyrant,  and  gggj 

the  establishment  of  Malcolm  Ceanmore  on  the  throne 
of  his  fathers  hv  the  aid  of  an  English  army,  have,  been 
already  briefly  told  in  Anglo-Saxon  History. t 

But  the  accession  of  Malcolm,  whose  Reign  is  coeval  Reign  of 
with  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England,  may  here  be  Malcolm 
noticed  as  the  commencement  of  a new  Epoch  in  the 
Scottish  Monarchy : memorable  chiefly  for  the  in- 

troduction  of  Feudul  Tenures  into  its  Lowland  Pro-  a * 
vinces,  and  the  origin  of  its  long  struggle  against  the 
powerful  Sovereigns  of  foreign  race  who  had  succeeded 
the  less  formidable  Dynasty  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

Many  of  the  native  English  Nobles  found  a refuge  in 
Scotland  from  the  Norman  oppression;  and  not  a few 
of  the  followers  themselves  of  the  Conqueror,  for  whom 
he  was  unable  to  provide,  sought  establishments  from 
the  bounty  of  Malcolm.  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
policy  of  that  Prince  to  encourage  the  settlement  in  his 
dominions  of  both  these  classes  of  Saxon  exiles  and 
Norman  adventurers  ; he  invested  them  with  large  por- 
tions of  the  demesnes  of  his  Crown,  most  probably  upon 
obligations  of  military  service,  which  foreign  example  and 
domestic  necessity  might  equally  prompt;  and,  though 
no  certain  evidence  can  be  adduced  of  the  precise  period 
or  means  by  which  the  Feudal  System  was  extended 
throughout  Scotland,  its  growth  may  naturally  be  in- 
ferred by  the  creation  of  an  order  of  Royal  tenants,  from 
whom  most  of  the  Lowland  Nobility  of  that  Kingdom 
afterwards  claimed  their  descent.  The  disastrous  wars 
in  which  Malcolm  became  engaged,  both  with  the  Con- 
queror and  his  aon  Rufus,  ami  the  issue  of  which  we 
have  elsewhere  related,  throw  the  only  light  that  remains 
on  the  circumstances  of  his  Reign;  und  his  violent  death  His  Death.' 
in  his  last  inroad  into  England,  left  his  Kingdom  a prey  a.  d. 
to  fraternal  usurpation  ami  intestine  anarchy. § 1093. 


Tribe*  weais  to  be  that  the  Scot*  canc  into  North  Britain  from 
Ireland.  See  a former  not*  in  ch,  lx.  p.  377,  of  our  Huiencnt 
Dmtttm. 

• Robertson,  Hitt /try  o f Scotland,  Kb.  L 

f It  ho*  sometime*  been  averted  that  the  Scot*  extirpated  the 
Piet*.  Yet  this,  beside*  She  improbability  of  the  fact  itself,  is 

(dainty  contradicted  by  the  habitual  and  familiar  mention  of  the 
alter  race,  ao  late  as  the  XHlh  Century,  by  Richard,  the  Prior  of 
Hexham,  in  Northumberland,  in  hit  History  or  Ihe  War  of  the 
Standard.  Tho  language  of  that  Monkith  Chronicler,  whose  local 
knowledge  can  hardly  ho  disputed,  allows  that  the  men  of  Galloway 
still  boro,  in  his  tune,  the  name  of  then  Pictish  ancestor*,  awl  had 
lost  none  of  thrir  ferocity.  He  describes  the  nrfandtu  earm/u*  of 
the  Northern  invaders  as  composed,  benule*  borderer*,  4t  /Vfir, 
qni  vtdga  UaUnmentrt  di  cunt  nr,  r!  Scnttit,  and  civet  a frightful 
picture  of  the  enormities  perpetrated  by  the  first  of  these  two  race*. 
Ricardos  P.  HaRUstolileflMs,  (apud ' Twyvdan,  hut.  A> tpttcmm. 
Script,  i col.  316 — 318. 

I V ide  ch.  Ixviii.  of  out  Hitiorical  Divmom,  p.  516,  and  the  autho- 
rities there  given. 

$ Und.  ch.  Ixxv.  p.  668. 
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History.  Under  the  successors  of  Malcolm  Ceanmore  for  two 
> r-  -^  hundred  years,  the  Annals  of  Scotland  present  few 
From  authentic  features  of  ony  interest  to  arrest  our  attention. 
A.  d.  The  advantages  which  that  Kingdom  might  have  derived 
1272.  from  intercourse  with  a people  some  degrees  more 
to  removed  from  barbarism,  were  often  interrupted  by  pre- 
a.  d.  datory  and  cruel  wars;  and  the  disorders  incident  to 

1399.  general  condition  of  Society  throughout  Europe  in 
those  Ages,  were  aggravated  in  Scotland  by  the  National 
Donald* ferocity  which  such  border  contests  inflamed.  The  ani- 
Uane.  mosity  between  the  two  Countries  waa  little  softened, 
A.  d.  even  by  occasional  intercourse  of  a more  amicable  nature. 
1093.  The  marriage  of  Malcolm  Ceanmore  with  Margaret, 
(Dunam)  sister  of  the  Etheling  Edgar,  had  mingled  the  blood  of 
the  ancient  Saxon  Princes  with  that  of  the  Scottish 
*•  D-  Kings;  and  when  on  the  death  of  Malcolm,  his  brother 
1097.  Donald  Bane  usurped  the  throne,  his  children  found  an 
Alexander  a5y|um  with  their  maternal  uncle  the  Etheling  in  Eng- 
a.  d ,an<^*  ^he  U!Hjrper  had  first  to  sustain  the  vicissitudes 
1107  a contest  with  his  illegitimate  nephew  Duncan,  which 
Darid  I.*  terminated  in  the  murder  of  the  latter  pretender:  but 

A>  0,  the  Etheling  subsequently  conducting  an  army  into 

1124.  Scotland  with  the  consent  of  the  English  King,  William 

Malcolm  Rufus,  succeeded  in  finally  deposing  Donald  Bane,  who 

IV.  died  in  prison  ; and  placed  his  young  relative  and  name- 

A.  D.  sake  Edgar,  the  rightful  heir  of  Malcolm,  on  the  throne. 

1153.  The  Reign  of  Edgar  is  remarkable  only  for  the  marriage 

a of  his  sister,  Matilda,  or  Maud,  with  Henry  I. of  England: 
(uas  on.)  an  unj0|>>  M we  have  formerly  observed,  extremely  agree- 
1 165  able  to  the  English  subjects  of  that  Monarch,  who,  in  so 
Alexander  v*rluoua  aud  beautiful  a Princess — long  affectionately 
IL  remembered  among  them  as  “ good  Queen  Molde” — 

a.  d.  equally  revered  her  personal  qualities  and  her  descent 
1214.  from  the  Royal  Saxon  line.* 

Share  of  This  family  alliance  of  the  two  Crowns,  however,  had 
ihcte  Scot-  ]itt|e  other  influence  than  to  serve  as  a pretext  in  the 
'n'thB*08*  next  English  Reign  fur  the  interference  of  David  I.  in 
Kn|<ti«H  behalf  of  the  rights  of  his  niece,  the  Empress  Matilda, 
Civil  Wats,  and  her  son  ; and,  notwithstanding  the  signal  defeat  of 
the  Scottish  Prince  in  the  great  Battle  of  the  Standard, 
his  inroads  long  continued  to  multiply  the  disasters  of 
he  Civil  Wars  which  desolated  England.  In  the  next 
Age,  his  grandson,  William  the  Lion,  also  mingled  in 
the  internal  trouhles  of  the  Southern  Kingdom,  by  abet- 
ting the  sons  of  Henry  II.  in  their  unnatural  rebellion 
against  their  father:  but  the  Scottish  Monarch,  us  we 
have  seen,  paid  dearly  for  this  interference,  when  he  fell 
n captive  into  the  hands  of  Henry,  aud  was  obliged 
to  purchase  his  release  by  acknowledging  a more  com- 
plete and  humiliating  Feudal  subjection  to  the  English 
Crown  than  any  of  his  predecessors  had  been  compelled 
to  admit.  From  these  obligations,  indeed,  he  was  after- 
wards released  by  Richard  I. : not,  however,  through 
any  gratuitous  generosity  of  spirit  in  that  Prince,  as  some 
Writers  have  asserted,  but  in  consideration  only  of  a 
large  pccuuiary  supply  to  his  necessities.  During  the 
succeeding  English  Reign  of  John,  the  Scottish  King, 
Alexander  II.,  pursued  the  usual  poliey  of  his  House  by 
aiding  the  confederate  Barons  against  their  Sovereign  : 
but  the  establishment  of  Henry  HI.  on  the  throne  intro- 
duced a long  |>eruxl  of  Peace  between  the  two  Countries, 
which  was  only  slightly  disturbed,  without  actual  hosti- 
lities, hy  disputes  respecting  homage,  and  twice  cemented 
by  the  marriage  of  Alexander  and  of  his  son  of  the 


• Vidach.  lxxr.  of  oar  Hutancui  llmmi,  p.  &69,  and  the  autho- 
rities tberr  given. 


same  name,  with  the  sister  and  the  daughter  of  the 
English  Monarch.* 

The  long  Reign  of  Alexander  III.,  an  intrepid,  ac- 
tive, and  excellent  Prince,  was  distinguished  by  his  vic- 
torious repulse  of  a Danish  and  Norwegian  invasion, 
and  by  his  annexation  of  the  Hebrides  to  the  Scottish 
Crown.  But  his  death  was  as  disastrous,  os  his  life  hud 
been  useful,  to  his  Country.  Both  his  two  sons,  ami  his 
only  daughter,  who  was  united  to  Eric  King  of  Norway, 
preceded  him  to  the  grave;  and  an  infant,  Margaret, 
the  issue  of  that  marriage,  waa  the  sole  lineal  descendant 
who  survived  him.  On  this  grandchild  before  his  de- 
cease he  had  solemnly  settled  the  Crown  ; and,  as  soon 
as  he  expired,  her  title  was  acknowledged  by  the  states 
of  the  Realm,  a Regency  was  appointed,  and  her  father 
Eric  was  invited  to  send  her  to  Scotland.  In  his  anxiety 
to  secure  her  interests,  that  Prince  despatched  an  embassy 
to  tbe  English  Court,  to  solicit  the  powerful  protection 
of  Edward  I. ; deputies  from  the  Scottish  Regency  at- 
tended for  the  same  purpose  ; and  u Treaty  was  signed 
at  Salisbury : by  which  Eric  bound  himself  to  commit 
his  duughler  into  (lie  hands  of  Edward,  unshackled  by 
any  matrimonial  contract,  Edward  to  restore  her  in  the 
same  condition  to  her  subjects  whenever  the  state  of 
Scotland  should  render  such  a measure  safe,  and  her 
subjects  on  their  part  not  to  bestow  her  hand  without 
the  joiut  approbation  of  her  father  aud  the  King  of 
England.  The  real  design  of  Edward  in  this  Treaty  was 
soon  after  reseated  by  his  obtaining  the  consent  of  the 
other  contracting  parties  to  marry  the  young  Queen  of 
Scots,  under  a Papal  dispensation,  with  ample  security 
for  the  liberties  of  her  Kiugdum,  to  her  cousin,  his  eldest 
son.  But  this  wise  and  advantageous  project,  of  which 
the  success  might  have  hastened  by  three  Centuries  the 
peaceful  and  equitable  union  ofthe  two  Crowns,  and  have 
prevented  a long  series  of  international  bloodshed  ami 
calamity,  was  unhappily  defeated  by  the  death  of  Mar- 
garet. That  infaiit  Princess,  the  Maid  of  Norway  as 
she  was  termed,  sickened  and  died  in  tbe  Orkneys  on 
her  voyage  from  her  native  land  ; aud  through  her  death. 
Scotland  was  overwhelmed  hy  all  tlie  evils  of  a disputed 
succes»;ou  and  a foreign  tyranny. t 

As  pooh  as  the  Scottish  throne  became  vacant,  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom  was  th.  eatened  by  the  rival  claims 
of  no  fewer  than  thirteen  pretenders  to  its  Crown,  and 
the  Slates  of  the  Realm,  distracted  by  the  apprehension 
of  a complicated  Civil  War,  or  more  probably  sw  ayed  by 
the  intrigues  of  the  English  .Monarch,  adopted  the  fatal 
expedient  of  submitting  the  impending  controversy  to 
his  decision.  If  they  adopted  the  plausible  argument 
that  no  other  umpire  would  possess  the  power  of  en- 
forcing a judgment,  they  overlooked  the  obvious  con- 
elusion  that  the  same  power  might  be  exerted  to  invade 
their  common  rights:  if  they  relied  upon  his  reputation 
for  equity,  they  forgot  that  it  had  never  been  tried  in  the 
balance  against  his  ambition.  They  had  shortly  suffi- 
cient reason  to  repent  of  their  confidence.  Edward  had 
no  sooner  received  the  welcome  invitation  to  interfere  in 
the  affairs  of'  Scotland,  than  he  seems  deliberately  to  have 
entered  od  the  design  of  embracing  this  occasion,  first 
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• Vida  ch.  lx*».  p.  673—675, 643,694,  Ac. ; and  cb.  UxxL  p.  29, 
30,  of  out  HuivrtcaJ  Ihvmo*.  Sea  also  fur  the  particulars  of  the 
marriage  of  Alexander  111.  to  the  daughter  of  Usury,  Malt.  Paris, 
p.  716—7 18. 

f Ryroer,  rol  L p.  706,  713,  719—721,  730,  735— 733,  741 ; do- 
cumenu  which  throw  tbe  clearest  light  upon  every  stags  iu  the 
negotiations  for  the  marriage  of  tha  Scoltuh  Queen. 
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to  establish  a title  of  Kendal  superiority,  and  after- 
wards to  obtain  a complete  and  immediate  dominion, 
over  the  whole  Kingdom.  In  furthiranoe  of  these  pur- 
poses, he  appointed  a meeting  with  the  Scottish  Prelates 
and  Barons,  to  decide  the  succession  to  their  Crown,  at 
the  Border  Cdstle  of  Nor  ham  on  the  Tweed;  and  before 
he  proceeded  thither  himself,  he  summoned  all  the 
Royal  Vassals  of  the  Northern  English  Counties  to  attend 
hi»  person,  and  appeared  at  the  head  of  an  imposing 
military  force.* 

He  then  opened  the  conferences  by  announcing  to  the 
astonished  Nobles  of  Scotland  that,  before  he  could 
enter  on  the  business  of  the  succession,  he  must  require 
on  their  part  a formal  recognition  of  his  own  ancient 
rights  as  Lord  Paramount  of  their  Kingdom.  The 
unjust  and  unexpected  nature  of  this  claim  is  at  once 
attested  by  the  surprise  with  which  it  was  received.  In 
their  first  consternation,  the  Scotch,  surrounded  as  they 
were  by  the  warlike  array  of  the  English,  could  only 
request  time  for  deliberation  ; and  n delay  of  three  weeks 
was  grunted  by  Edward,  who  was  too  politic  to  put  the 
appearance  of  constraint  upon  their  actions,  aud  who 
knew  that,  overhanging  their  frontiers  with  military 
preparation,  and  having  the  interests  of  all  their  factions 
in  his  hands,  he  might  safely  calculate  upon  the  disunion 
and  the  fears  of  the  whole  Body.  The  result  justified 
his  sagacity.  Even  at  the  expiration  of  the  given  time, 
indeed,  the  re-assembled  States  of  Scotland  ventured  to 
protest  that  they  were  ignorant  of  his  alleged  right,  and 
were  incompetent  to  pronounce  upon  it  during  the  va- 
cancy of  the  throne  : but  Edward  was  film  in  his  resolve 
not  to  proceed  further  until  this  preliminary  was  adjusted  ; 
the  claimants  for  the  Royal  dignity  were  the  first  to 
court  the  favour  of  their  judge  by  submission  ; their  base 
example  was  followed  by  their  respective  partisans;  and 
this  disgraceful  scene  ended  by  the  whole  Assembly 
swearing  fealty  to  the  English  Prince  as  their  Superior 
Lord,  and  in  virtue  of  that  title  surrendering  the  prin- 
cipal Fortresses  of  their  Kingdom  into  his  safe  custody, 
until  he  could  hear  and  determine  the  question  of  suc- 
cession to  the  Fief.f 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  dwell  at  much  length 
upon  the  real  character  of  these  proceedings.  But  as  the 
right  of  the  English  King  to  the  Feudal  superiority  which 
be  claimed  over  the  Scottish  Crown  has  been  made  a 
subject  of  obstinate  contention  between  Historians  of  the 
two  Countries,  some  conclusion  on  the  case  may  here  be 
expected.  By  most  Writers  on  each  side,  the  question 
has  been  argued  in  a spirit  of  legal  subtiity,  too  nearly  akin 
to  that  in  which  Edward  advanced  his  pretensions  : os 
if  their  justice  were  to  be  determined  by  the  mere  forms 
of  precedent  and  prescription.  The  English  Monarch 
asserted  that  the  Kings  of  Scotland  had  frequently,  both 
before  ami  since  the  Norman  Conquest,  done  homage 
for  their  Crown  to  his  predecessors  : the  Scots  main- 
tained that  the  homage  paid  by  their  Sovereigns  had 
been  rendered  only  for  lands  which  they  held  in  Eng- 
land. To  the  same  ground  has  the  Historical  coulro- 


* Hemingford,  p.  30,  31.  Rrroer,  vol.  i.  p.  753,  755. 

■f  Ucmingfurd,  p.  31—33.  Waluogbsm,  p.  56,57.  Rymer, 
p.  755,  756.  The  very  declaration  which  Edw.ud  in  the  first  of 
these  Instruments  compelled  the  competitors  for  the  Scottish  Throne 
to  sign,  that  ihey  admitted  his  superiority  without  constraint,  hold* 
al&U£.>a£«  of  which,  a*  a modern  Ilisti  rtnn  ha*  shrewdly  ol "Served, 
the  necessity  generally  prove*  the  falsehood.  A wu,  dc  so itre  pio- 
pre  vu/-i re.  taunt  nut  iminere  de  farce  on  dfttretee,  vofamt  c/nttnt  et 
grant. >m«  iwrrjrWV  draft  dr  count  Ini  cun*  tor f ruga  ttignir  d t ta 

ter  re.  Sc. 


versy  in  later  Ages  been  narrowed  ; and  a masa  of  con-  Annals  of 
Hiding  evidence  has  been  collected,  which  it  is  impos-  England. 
Bible  to  reconcile  on  any  presumption  of  invariable  right 
or  custom.  The  obscure  evidence  of  an  occasional  and  Frum 
partial  subjection  of  Scottish  Princes  to  the  Anglo-  A' 

Saxon  Kings,  may  safely  be  dismissed  from  the  in-  1 * 

quiry  : both  as  inconclusive  in  itself,  and  os  appertaining,  A D 

at  all  events,  to  a period  during  which  neither  the  1399 

substance  nor  the  formalities  of  j .'udal  Vassalage  can  Lrgat  pre- 
be  clearly  discerned  in  either  Country.  But,  after  the  erduut*. 
Norman  Conquest  of  England,  we  are  presented  with  a 
series  of  transactions,  which  record  the  performance  of 
homage  by  the  Scottish  Kings  to  the  victorious  Dy- 
nasty. To  William  the  Conqueror,  Malcolm  Ceumnore 
was  certainly  reduced  to  ofTcr  a general  submission  ; 
and  at  least  one  contemporary  Chronicler  distinctly  as- 
serts that  lie  did  homage  and  swore  leally  to  the  Norman.* 

Whether  this  homage  was  renewed  to  William  Rufus  Vasaalaoo 
seems  more  questionable:!  but  iu  the  succeeding  of  Scutch 
English  Reign,  the  circumstances  anise,  which  ulti-  Prince* foe 
mutely  com  plica  led  the  Feudal  relations  between  the 
two  Royal  Houses.  By  his  acquisition  of  the  Earldom  >r  ' 
of  Huntingdon  in  Englund,  David  I.  had  become  the 
undoubted  Vassal  of  the  English  Crown ; and  repeat- 
edly performing  service  ns  such,  the  uncertain  and 
disputed  character  of  the  homage  which  lie  midend  in 
that  capacity,  appears  to  have  been  the  real  origin  of  the 
subsequent  claims  of  Feudal  superiority  arrogated  by 
our  Monarchs.  On  the  one  hand  it  has  been  declared, 
that  this  homage  was  performed  for  his  English  Earl- 
dom solely : on  the  other  that  it  was  for  bis  Scottish 
Crown.  The  question  was  still  further  embarrassed 
when,  during  the  troubles  of  Stephen's  usurpation, 

David  claimed  the  Earldom  of  Northumberland  in  right 
of  his  English  wife,  and  Cumberland  and  Westmore- 
land as  ancient  dependencies  of  his  Crown  : for,  on  re- 
ceiving the  investiture  of  the  former  County  from  Ste- 
phen, the  heir  of  the  Scottish  Sovereign  bccunic  his 
Liegeman  for  these  English  lauds.  By  Henry  II.,  at 
the  commencement  of  his  vigorous  Reign,  Malcolm  IV., 
the  successor  of  David,  was  compelled  to  resign  the 
three  Northern  Counties,  and  to  receive  in  exchange 
the  Earldom  of  Huntingdon,  for  which  he  did  homage, 
and  on  various  occasions  rendered  the  same  Feudal 
services  as  olher  Vassal*  of  the  English  Crown, J 

But  there  is  nothing  in  any  of  these  circumstances  lndepen- 
which  indicates  any  subjection  iu  the  Kingdom  of  Scot-  deuce  of  th« 
land  itself ; and  the  very  advantage  which  Henry  II.  Sc*rtti*h 
afterwards  extorted  from  his  captive,  William  the  Lion,  Town* 
by  making  a general  oath  of  fealty  the  price  of  his  libe- 
ration, proves  that  such  absolute  allegiance  had  not 
previously  been  admitted.  And  the  Feudal  superiority 
thus  acquired  was  at  least  formally  renounced  by  the 
Treaty  iu  which  William  afterwards  purchased  from 
Richard  I.  a release  from  its  humiliating  obligations.^ 

• Ultra  profredient  inclytm*  Iter  It  ilhelmtu  in  Scotrom,  mm  nil 
eufgecil,  rt  .Matcrdmnm  Regent  ejne  nbi  homvtnm  fa  cere  et  Jidrt, latent 
/■TOUT  apud  Ahrrnithi  coegit,  lugulphu*  (*P*d  Gale,  Rerum  Angli- 
can. Script.  toI.  i.  p.  79.) 

f On  > summon*  Tram  William  II.,  Malcolm  aiteadcd  him  at 
Gloucester : but  refused,  says  Florence  of  Worcester,  to  do  him  right 
there,  alleging  that  the  same  had  ntecr  been  done  by  Scottish 
King*,  except  within  their  own  territories.  Mn  in  rrgneoum  tnortan 
mnfniii,  nbt  reget  Scotomm  front  tot m recliludmem  fa  cere  rrgtbu* 

Aagfonim,  SfC.  Ffaettfitia  Wigwrn,  (Kd.  Francofurti,  1601,)  p. 

645.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  rectitndinem  face  re  meant  to  pec« 
f irm  homage  for  the  Scottish  Kingdom. 

t Hovt-ilvn,  (apud  8a vile,  Scr<pf.  pott  Bcdam,'j  p.  491,  &c. 

y Kynw-r,  rot.  1.  p.  50. 
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Hutorr.  From  that  period,  no  satisfactory  proof  can  be  adduced 
of  homage  rendered  by  William  ihe  Lion  or  his  succes- 
From  gflpi  for  their  Crown ; and  though  they  repeatedly  per- 

*•  °*  formed  the  ceremony*  it  was  always  maintained  to  be 

1272.  for  |hejr  lauds  only.  Some  submissions,  in- 

to  deed,  which  William  himself  was  compelled  to  make  to 

- ’ **’  John  of  England,  may  be  construed  into  a general 

' recognition  of  Feudal  superiority : but  when  a claim  of 

homage  for  the  Scottish  Crown  was  founded  upon  them 
by  Henry  III.,  both  Alexander  II.  und  his  son  of  the 
same  name  constantly  denied  the  fact,  and  resisted  the 
demand.*  And,  finally,  even  Edward  himself*  in  the 
Treaty  of  marriage  between  his  son  and  the  young  Queen 
of  Scots,  had  guaranteed,  in  the  strongest  terms  for 
which  language  could  be  found*  the  entire  freedom  of 
her  Kingdom  from  all  subjection  whatever. t 
Conclusion  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it  is  manifest  that,  while 

on  i e c**e.  Df  ihe  Scottish  Princes  had  been  compelled,  by 

force  of  arms,  to  acknowledge  a general  superiority  in 
the  English  Crown,  they  had  as  often  indignantly  repu- 
diated this  constrained  Vassalage,  and  had  habitually 
rendered  and  freely  confessed  no  other  homage  as  due 
than  for  their  English  lands;  that,  although  the  claim 
of  the  English  Crown  to  a Feudul  Superiority  over  thnt 
of  Scotland  was  not  new,  the  resistance  was  both  as  old 
and  as  recent  as  the  pretension  ; that,  when  it  suited  (be 
purpose  of  Edward  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  the  Scots, 
he  had  tacitly  abandoned  so  offensive  an  assumption  ; 
and  that,  accordingly,  in  the  very  lost  Treaty  which  he 
had  negotiated  between  the  two  Countries,  the  perfect 
equality  and  independence  of  the  weaker  State  had  been 
Stipulated  with  the  utmost  care  and  precision  to  satisfy 
rTf  Na([onal  jealousy.  But  even  if  the  balance  of  legal 
wanf’a  k”*  ev'^c,,cc  wcre  more  favourable  to  the  pretensions  of 
Edward,  the  question  would  surely  remain  to  be  argued 
on  higher  grounds;  nor  are  the  inherent  rights  of  an 
uusubj ugated  and  sovereign  Nation  to  exemption  from 
foreign  bondage,  to  be  tried  by  the  quibbles  of  Feudal 
law  or  the  empty  pageantry  of  Feudal  homage.  When 
stripped  of  the  subtle  formalities  in  which  Edward 
shrouded  his  dishonest  purpose,  his  whole  conduct  in 
advancing  his  claims,  at  such  a juncture,  was  nothing 
less  than  an  iniquitous  scheme  of  usurpation,  of  which 
no  sophistry  can  disguise  the  fraud  or  extenuate  the 
injustice. 


* In  Ryroer,  vol.  i.  p.  233,  in  a Charier  by  which  Alexander  II. 
agree*  to  do  bomago  lor  certain  English  lands,  no  mention  is  made 
or  any  Feudal  arnica  due  for  hi*  Kingdom  of  Scotland ; and  in 
other  Instrument*  (p.  327,  329.)  nearly  twenty  years  later,  Henry 
III.  engage*  to  his  Son-in-law  Alexander  III.  to  do  nothing  which 
shall  prejudice  hb  rights  or  the  liberties  of  h>*  Realm.  See  ah- 
quid  faciemta  ant  fieri  permit  temut  per  quod  dicta  Reg  i ant  Regno 
»uo,  out  liber  tattbue  suit  regiii,  postil  atiqmd  pnrjudiruim  generarL 
This  is  not  tha  language  of  Feudal  superiority.  The  transactions 
with  the  two  Alexanders  are  related  by  Matt  Faria,  p.  565  and  716; 
and,  on  the  latter  occasion,  the  Historian  certainly  adds  that  homage 
for  their  Kingdom  had  been  done  by  preceding  Scotliih  Princes. 
Et  twin  super  hoe  eoHvemiretur  Rex  Scotia?,  ut  rmtime  Reg**  .Scotia 
faeeret  h^magimn  et  fidelUatem  cam  ligamtii  domino  wo  Reg i Anglo- 
rum,  stent  f tee  runt  prcrdrcettorc i *ui  Regibue  Anglo  rum,  prout  evi- 
denier  m Chromicu  iocii  mu/tie  icnhlsr,  rerpondit  Rex  Scotia,  &C. 

f Rymer,  voL  i p.  735.  Inlegre,  hbere,  nbeo/ult,  et  a&tque  u Ud 
mhjectitme,  Ac  ; and  again,  R'gnum  Scotite  re**aneat  separatum, 
et  divitmn  et  liberum  m re  tine  mljeciiont,  See.  are  soma  of  the  ex- 
pression* in  the  Treaty  by  which  tlie  independence  of  Scotland  was 
guaranteed.  If  tba  phrase  which  follows,  mxlvo  jure  dicti  dommi, 
XEdworrli)  was  artfully  designed  to  rvaecrc  a pretension  of  Feudal 
superiority,  which  Edward  dared  not  then  advance,  and  which  the 
context  of  the  Treaty  might  fairly  be  interpreted  to  disclaim,  this 
very  reservation  b only  another  proof  of  his  had  faith.  . 

VOL.  XII. 


As  soon  as  the  English  Monarch  had  secured  a re-  Annals  of 
cognition  of  this  unrighteous  claim  of  superiority  over 
the  Scottish  Crown  from  all  the  pretenders  to  its  in- 
he ri lance,  he  proceeded  safely  and  at  leisure,  as  Feudal  Aro^ 

Lord  of  the  Kingdom,  to  institute  the  proposed  exami-  .ma 
nation  into  their  respective  claims.  It  was  agreed  that  t0  * 
this  inquiry  should  be  conducted  by  eighty  Scotch  arbi-  A_ 
tr&tors,  named  in  equal  numbers  by  two  leading  parties  1399. 
among  the  competitors,  and  twenty-four  English  com-  He  pro- 
missionera  appointed  by  Edward  himself.  After  the  ceeds  to 
proceedings  before  this  Court  had  been  protracted  with  ,he 

intermissions  for  nearly  sixteen  months,  Edward  at  last 
pronounced  judgment.  On  the  futility  of  the  claims 
set  up  by  ten  out  of  thirteen  pretenders,  no  doubt  could  Cnnro. 
be  entertained.  Among  their  number  was  Eric,  King 
of  Norway,  as  heir  general  of  his  daughter,  a title  ob- 
viously inadmissible  ; and  of  nine  others,  though  all  as- 
serting a descent  from  the  Royal  line,  the  right  was 
equally  untenable  through  the  illegitimacy  or  remote- 
ness -of  its  origin.  So  incapable,  indeed,  were  the  pre- 
tensions of  these  nine  of  being  supported  on  any  laws 
of  inheritance  recognised  even  by  the  vague  and  un- 
certain opinions  of  that  Age,  that  they  oil  voluntarily 
withdrew  from  the  prosecution  of  their  suit  before  the 
close  of  the  inquiry ; and  it  is  difficult  to  reject  the 
suspicion  of  a great  Historian,  that  their  original  ap- 
pearance in  the  list  of  competitors  is  attributable  solely 
to  secret  encouragement  given  to  them  by  Edward,  for 
the  purpose  of  perplexing  the  whole  question  of  the  suc- 
cession, and  uf  thus  rendering  his  own  designing  inter- 
ference the  more  needful  and  irresistible.* 

The  only  real  question  of  right  lay  among  the  three  Claim*  of 
remaining  claimants,  who  could  prove  a common  the  priod- 
dcscent  from  David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon  : a younger  P*1  comP** 
brother  of  William  the  Lion,  by  the  extinction  of  whose 
posterity  the  throne  had  become  vacant.  David  had 
three  daughters,  Margaret,  Isabella,  and  Ada,  whose 
representatives  respectively  were  John  Baltiol,  Lord  of 
Galloway,  Robert  Brus  or  Bruce,  Lord  of  Annandale, 
and  John  Hastings,  Lord  of  Abergavenny:  all  of  them, 
it  is  remarkable,  Nobles  of  Norman  blood  by  the  pa- 
ternal side,  and  being  enfeoffed  of  estates  in  England 
as  well  as  in  Scotland,  subjects  of  Edward.  Balliol, 
as  grandson  of  the  eldest  sister,  challenged  the  sole 
right  of  regal  succession : but  Bruce,  being  the  son  of 
Isabella,  the  second,  advanced  a plea — sufficiently  ac- 
cordant to  the  unsettled  ideas  of  his  times  on  legal  in- 
heritance, though  it  would  not  admit  of  any  question  in 
our  own — that,  as  one  degree  nearer  in  descent  than 
Balliol  to  their  common  progenitor,  his  claim  was  su- 
perior. Hastings,  as  grand- on  of  the  youngest  sister, 
could  only  maintain,  that  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland,  like 
other  Fiefs,  on  failure  of  beire  mule,  was  equally  divisible 
among  daughters  and  their  representatives ; and  that 
he  was  therefore  entitled  to  a third  part  of  the  inherit- 
ance. On  the  first  of  these  conflicting  pretensions,  Ed- 
ward decided,  after  the  concurrent  judgment  of  the  Par- 
liaments both  of  England  and  Scotland,  that  the  right 
of  primogeniture  was  preferable  to  that  of  proximity  of 
descent:  a conclusion  in  favouruf  Balliol.  With  respect 
to  the  second  pretension,  on  which  Bruce  now  united 
with  Hastings  to  demand  a partition  of  the  Kingdom, 
it  was  determined  that  Scotland,  being  a Royalty,  was 


• Hume,  Hutory  of  England,  (8*0,  Ed.  London,  1893,)  vol.  ii. 
p.  4b0. 
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indivisible ; and  that  the  principles  of  its  inheritance 
could  not  l*  identified  with  those  of  inferior  Fiefs.* 
Balliol  was  therefore  declared  the  true  and  sole  heir 
to  the  Kingdom  ; nor  can  the  justice  of  both  decisions 
be  impeached.  Indeed,  the  impartiality  of  I'd  ward  in 
this  judgment  is  the  most  defensible  and  the  lairest 
portion  of  bis  conduct  throughout  the  .Scottish  transac- 
tions of  his  reign.  He  could  hardly  have  been  actuated, 
as  he  boa  sometimes  been  accused,  in  deciding  in  favour 
* of  Balliol  by  any  expectation  of  peculiar  subserviency 
f from  that  Nobleman,  who  had  been  the  slowest  of  all 
the  claimants,  while  his  rival  Bruce  had  been  the  first, 
to  acknowledge  the  Feudal  superiority  of  the  English 
Crown  over  that  of  Scotland.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted 
that,  by  declaring  the  Scottish  Kingdom  divisible  among 
the  three  descendants  of  David  Earl  of  Huutiugdon, 


more  clearly  recognised  than  the  right  of  the  superior  * 
Lord  to  receive  and  determine  appeals  from  the  sub-  ^ 
vassal*  of  his  Feudatory  i yet  no  former  King  ofs 
England  had  ever  affected  to  afford  protection  to  the 
aggrieved  subjects  of  the  Scottish  Crown,  as  suitors  in 
his  Court  against  their  own  Sovereign.  Edward,  how- 
ever, now  evidently  encouraged  such  appeals  : for,  in 
the  first  year  of  Balliol’s  reign,  that  Prince  was  cited  no 
fewer  than  four  times  to  answer  pleas  of  hia  Vassals 
before  his  Liege  Lord." 

Into  the  merits  of  these  disputes  between  the  Scottish  p 
King  and  his  subjects,  it  would  be  useless  to  inquire:  o 
bill  it  is  obvious  that  their  frequent  reference  to  Edward  11 
tended  to  bring  the  authority  of  Balliol  into  utter  con- 
tempt ; and  that  the  novel  iudignities  to  which  their 
King  was  thus  exposed  must  have  been  keenly  felt,  if 


he  might  have  made  its  partition  among  as  many  \ as- 
sats  more  favourable  to  the  establishment  of  his  effective 
sovereignty  over  the  whole  Island,  than  by  bestowing 
the  undivided  Northern  Realm  upon  a single  Royal 
Feudatory.  It  may  therefore  rather  be  concluded  that, 
by  the  habitual  attachment  of  his  mind  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  legal  principles,  he  sought  to  do  right  among 
the  competitors,  than  that  he  tiad  auy  more  sinister 
motives  ; and  that,  confident  in  his  own  strength  to 
assort  and  extend  the  pretensions  of  Feudal  superiority 
which  all  the  pretenders  had  formally  acknowledged,  he 
was  little  solicitous  about  the  event.  And,  as  soon  as 
Balliol  had  sworu  fealty  to  him  for  his  new  Kingdom, 
he  acted  with  the  same  regard  to  the  customs  of  Feudal 
law,  by  delivering  up  to  his  Vassal  the  Scottish  castles, 
which  he  had  held  during  the  abeyance  of  the  Fief.t 
Xcitfn  of  But,  as  soon  as  the  new  Kiug  of  Scots,  alter  the  per- 
BaLwL  formunce  of  liege  homage  at  Newcastle,  had  taken  pos- 
session of  his  Crown,  the  English  Monarch  lost  no  oc- 
casion of  showing  bis  determination  to  interpret  the 
Feudal  dependence  which  he  had  exacted  into  an 
effective  and  immediate  allegiance.  L may  be  doubted, 
indeed,  whether  by  such  procedure,  Edward  really  in- 
tended, as  has  sometimes  been  imagined,  to  goad  his 
Vassal  to  rebellion,  that  he  might  make  his  contumacy 
a pretext  for  depriving  him  of  his  Fief;  and  it  seems 
more  probable  that,  as  Ire  took  care  not  to  exceed  the 
authority  which  was  vested  by  the  Feudal  law  in  the 
superior  Lord,  he  anticipated  no  resistance,  and  designed 
only  to  habituate  Balliol,  while  he  was  yet  newly  in- 
stalled in  his  Regal  office,  to  a subjccliou  which  was 
Galling  the  necessary  result  of  his  sworn  fealty.  But  what- 
pfelennoBS  ever  were  the  motives  of  Edward,  the  authority  which 
ofEdwtud.  j,e  |,atj  reSolved  to  enforce,  was  not  the  less  galling  for 
its  agreement  with  the  forms  of  Feudal  law ; and 
nothing  can  place  the  real  character  of  his  usurpation 
in  a stronger  light  than  the  simple  fact,  that  none  of  his 
predecessors  had  ever  attempted  to  exercise  the  juris- 
diction in  Scottish  affairs  to  which  he  now  pretended, 
and  which  would  only  have  been  the  usual  consequences 
of  a Feudal  dependence.  $ For  uo  legal  principle  wus 

• Kymer,  vol.  i.  p.  762— >784,  an  Instrument  fully  ierur<lin|f  the 
whol«  proesas  by  which  the  right  of  succession  So  the  Scottish  Ciurru 
waa  tried. 

lb*d.  tuI.  i.  p.  780—785. 

To  show  the  novelty  of  Edward's  pretension*,  it  it  aufEcirot  to 
Contrast  the  tenour  of  In*  negotiations  ou  Scottish  aflium  in  Kvmrr 
before  and  after  the  death  ui  the  Maul  of  Norway.  In  the  Treaty 
for  the  marriage  of  hia  son  with  that  young  Quern,  though  all  hts 
title*  are  fully  enumerated,  no  reference  ro  hi*  claim  of  FVixLd  •*']*- 
riority  over  Scotland  i*  to  be  found  among  them.  But  rnr  aft*  r 
the conkreucee at  Nyrham,  his  furmal  style  is  carefully  enunciated 


not  by  himself,  at  least  by  a free  and  high-spirited 
Nation.  Balliol  himself,  indeed,  has  often  been  repre- 
sented, by  National  Writers,  who  cannot  forgive  the 
disgrace  which  attended  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  as 
a man  of  a feeble  and  craven  nature : but  his  personal 
conduct  in  his  disputes  with  Edward,  in  the  outset  at 
least  of  his  reign,  betrayed  no  lack  of  spirit,  and  seems 
to  have  been  dictated  by  a temper  impetuous  and  in- 
constant rather  than  cowardly.  It  was  the  misfortune 
of  his  position  to  be  surrounded  by  a turbulent  Nobility, 
but  recently  his  equals,  who  bore  with  the  same  impa- 
tience his  own  ill -established  authority,  and  the  preten- 
sions of  Edwunl ; and  who,  conspiring  in  his  Council, 
with  power  far  superior  to  his  unsupported  influence, 
encroached  on  his  Regal  functions, and  hurried  him  upon 
a struggle,  in  which  they  were  prepared  to  desert  him  at 
the  first  reverse  of  fortune.  Urged,  therefore,  both  by  the 
public  reproach  of  his  Council  and  People,  or  by  hia 
own  shame  at  the  degradation  to  which  his  Vassalage 
had  reduced  the  ancient  independence  of  the  Scottish 
Kingdom,  the  new  Sovereign  prepared  to  oppose  a 
resistance  to  Edward’s  jurisdiction,  which  appears  to 
have  been  little  expected.  The  question  was  brought  to 
issue  by  an  appeal  from  Macduff  Earl  of  Fife:  who 
having  been  seised  of  certain  lands  by  a judgment  of 
Edward  during  the  VBcuncv  of  the  throne,  had  since 
been  dispossessed  by  Balliol  and  his  Council  and  com- 
mitted to  prison ; and  who  had  now  carried  his  suit  into 
the  English  Courts.  Balliol  being  in  consequence  cited 
to  answer  both  for  this  alleged  wrong  to  his  Vassal  and 
for  contempt  of  the  previous  judgment  of  their  common 
Lord,  appt-ured  personally,  after  some  demur,  before 
Edwunl  and  his  Pari  foment ; and,  while  he  disavowed 
all  intention  of  contempt,  txjldlv  protested  that  he  was 
not  bound  to  plead  to  the  appeal,  as  on  a matter  touch- 
ing the  rights  both  of  his  Crown  and  his  People.  Ed- 
ward arrogantly  overruled  his  objection;  declared  him 
liable  to  amercement  both  for  his  imprisonment  of 
Mucdutfand  hi*  refusal  to  plead  ; and  would  only  grant 
him  a delay  of  judgment  to  consult  his  subjects.  Bal- 
liol retired  in  <li-gu»t  to  his  own  Kingdom,  and  theuce- 
forth  sought  only  to  gain  time,  by  contriving  to  get 
judgment  further  adjourned,  until  he  should  discover  a 
favourable  opportunity  tear  throwing  off  altogether  the 
yoke  of  his  haughty  oppressor. t _ 

Such  an  oecaaion  he  at  length  found  in  that  rupture 
between  France  and  En*  hind,  of  which  the  circuin-  Knpl*nd 
; — — ; mod  France* 

M Edward**  £h  f ratii,  H*s  Anffhtr,  iMmima  Hjter»nr,  Dvx 
AqnX'«‘*<r>  el  »U|»r*>r  Dominos  H*  got  Scull*. 

• Ruoer,  p.  787—789,  792. 

f tUd.  p.  7*6—780. 
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stances  have  already  been  related  in  the  Annals  of  the 
former  Kingdom.*  It  will  be  unnecessary  here  to  repeat 
the  particulars  of  this  Royal  quarrel,  which  growing  out 
of  a piratical  warfare  between  the  mariners  of  England 
and  Normandy,  gave  the  French  King,  Philippe  IV., 
an  excuse  for  riiKposse&ing  Edward  lor  some  years  of 
his  great  Fief  of  Guienne  or  Aquitaine.  It  is,  however, 
worthy  of  remark  that,  in  this  transaction,  Philippe 
made  the  same  oppressive  use  of  his  Feudal  superiority 
over  Edward,  by  citing  hun  before  his  Court  as  Duke  of 
Aquitaine,  which  the  English  King  himself  had  exerted 
against  Ralliol.  There  was,  indeed,  this  essential  dif- 
ference between  the  conduct  of  the  two  superior  Lords, 
that  Philippe  was  exercising  a right  of  citation  on  a 
Vu&salage,  of  which  the  prescriptive  and  always  recog- 
nised title  was  unquestionable ; while  the  pretensions  of 
Edward  over  Scotland  were  as  ill  founded,  as  the  abuse 
of  power  ill  both  instances  was  unjust.  In  another 
point  of  view,  the  temporary  loss  of  Guicnivc  is  the 
transaction  in  the  reign  of  Edward  mo6t  discreditable  to 
his  political  sagacity.  For  he  suffered  Irmself  to  be 
completely  outwitted  by  the  French  King:  who  offered 
to  accommodate  the  quarrel,  if  Guienne,  merely  to 
satisfy  his  honour,  were  formally  surrendered  to  him 
for  forty  days,  at  the  expiration  of  which  it  should  l>e 
restored  ; but  no  sooner  had  he  induced  Edward  thus  to 
deliver  the  Duchy,  with  its  Fortresses,  into  hi*  hands, 
than  with  shameless  perfidy,  lie  refused  to  restore  it, 
and  declared  the  Fief  forfeited  by  the  non-appearance  of 
his  Royal  Vassal  to  answer  the  original  citation.  The 
egregious  credulity,  with  which  the  English  King  fell 
into  the  snare,  is  so  inconsistent  with  his  usual  character, 
that  it  can  be  explained  only  by  the  anxiety  to  rivet  his 
dominion  over  Scotland,  which  engrossed  all  his  atten- 
tion, and  rendered  him  comparatively  indifferent  to  the 
affairs  of  a transmarine  Province. f 

The  disgrace,  however,  with  which  Edward  felt  that 
his  reputation  was  covered  by  the  loss  of  Guienne,  im- 
pelled him  to  vigorous  efforts  for  the  recovery  of  that 
Duchy  ; and  his  occupation  in  a foreign  war  suggested 
to  Rulliol  or  his  advisers  the  favourable  moment  for 
recovering  their  National  independence.  The  common 
interests  of  the  French  and  Scottish  Kings  led  to  the 
conclusion  of  a secret  Treaty  between  them  : the  first, 
it  may  be  observed,  of  a long  series  of  alliances,  through 
which,  for  nearly  three  Centuries,  France  employed 
Scotland  in  harassing  her  English  enemies  ; aud  wherein 
she  alternately  supported  and  abandoned  her  Northern 
auuliary  as  best  suited  Iter  convenience.  By  this  Treaty 
it  was,  among  other  things,  agreed  that,  if  Edward 
embarked  his  forces  in  the  French  war,  Balliol  should 
avail  himself  of  their  absence  to  ravage  the  English 
Borders ; and  that  if,  on  the  other  hand,  Edward  invaded 
Scotland,  Philippe  should  make  a diversion  against  the 
most  assailable  part  of  his  tcrritories.J  The  watchful 
penetration  of  Edward  soon  suspected  or  discovered 
the  existence  of  this  Treaty  ; mul  assembling  an  army  on 
the  Scottish  frontiers,  as  soon  as  he  had  quelled  an  in- 
surrection in  Wales, § he  summoued  Balliol,  os  his 


* See  ch.  lxxvi.  p.  720,  721,  of  our  /ftWorioa/  Dwiuon. 

f See  the  documents  relative  to  the  affair  of  Guienne,  in  Rytner, 
p.  793—796,  805,  807,  Ax. 

J Rymer,  p.  830 — 831.  By  the  same  Treaty  a contract  of  mar- 
riage was  made  between  the  eldest  win  of  BulUol  and  the  niece  of  the 
F tench  King. 

§ This  Welsh  insurrection  was  of  a serious  nature,  and  would 

appear  to  bale  been  a National,  though  ill-ouiicrrtrd  effort,  to  throw 


Vassal,  to  attend  him  in  a contemplated  expedition  to  Annals  of 
Guienne,  or  to  surrender  to  him,  during  his  own  Englaud. 
absence  on  that  enterprise,  several  Border  castles,  as  v 
pledges  of  fidelity.  On  the  failure  of  Balliol  to  comply  *r,rom 
with  either  demand,  Edward  advanced  Northward;  and 
some  desultory  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the  Scots  en-  1 ’ 

abler!  him  to  throw  the  reproach  of  the  first  aggression  A D 

on  a People  who  had  in  reality  armed  for  the  defence  1399 

of  their  National  liberties.  The  English  King  then 
laid  siege  to  Berwick  ami  carrier)  that  fortress  by  storm; 
and  Balliol,  throwing  off*  the  mask,  sent  him,  in  his 
own  name  and  that  of  the  Scottish  Barons,  according  to 
the  forms  used  by  injured  Vassals,  a renunciation  reowmees 
of  homage  and  a defiance.  The  manner  in  which  ' 
Edward  received  the  message  seems  to  prove  tliBt  it 
was  equally  unexpected  and  despised : “ The  felon  k*  D. 

fool !”  was  his  bitter  and  contemptuous  exclamation,  1296*. 

44  what  madness  has  seised  him?  but  since  he  will  not 
come  to  us,  we  must  go  to  him.”-  The  event  proved 
the  utter  incapacity  of  Balliol  and  Iris  Council  to  cope 
with  their  formidable  antagonist.  Pursuing  Iris  march, 

Edward  was  everywhere  successful  ; inflicted  at  Dunbar 
a tremendous  defeat  upon  a Scotch  army  of  superior  **  defeated, 
numbers  ; overran  the  whole  Kingdom  to  the  foot  of 
the  Highlands;  and  in  less  than  three  months  compelled 
Balliol  in  person  to  surrender  at  discretion.  That  un- 
fortunate Prince  endeuvoored  to  appease  his  proud  con- 
queror by  appearing  before  him  in  the  garb  of  a sup- 
pliant, divested  of  his  Regal  insignia,  bearing  in  his 
hand  a white  wand  as  a type  of  his  Vossaloge,  and 
acknowledging  the  guilt  of  his  rebellion.  But  even  by 
this  base  submission,  Edward  was  inexorable  ; declared 
that  by  renunciation  of  homage  and  treason,  Balliol 
had  forfeited  his  Fief;  and  obliged  him  not  only  to  Rn*l  de» 
resign  its  possession  but  to  transfer  to  himself  the  fealty  I>0>ed*; 
of  his  Barons  and  People.  After  these  acts  of  depo- 
sition, Balliol  was  removed  to  the  Tower  of  London  ; 
where,  after  having  so  effectually  assisted  in  his  own 
degradation  as  to  have  ceased  to  be  an  object  of  any 
anxiety  to  Edward,  he  was  allowed  to  reside  at  large 
for  three  years;  and  finally,  obtaining  permission  to  retire  Hissubse- 
to  some  patrimonial  estates  in  Normandy,  he  ended  his  quest  fate, 
days  in  an  obscurity  far  happier,  probably,  than  his 
troubled  and  ephemeral  Royalty/)* 

With  the  overthrow  of  Balliol,  Edward  had  reason  to  Edward  a*. 
believe  that  he  had  completed  the  subjugation  of  Scot-  vumci  the 
land.  In  that  Country  no  enemy  any  longer  opposed  him  immediate 
in  the  field  ; and  no  voice  dared  to  protest  against  his 
assumption  of  the  forfeited  Crown.  At  Berwick  he  0 ot 
received  the  homage  and  fealty  of  ull  the  Prelates, 

Barons,  and  other  tenants  in  chief,  and  Burgher  depu- 
ties of  the  Realm  ; and  so  universal  was  the  submission 
as  to  embrace  the  representatives  of  almost  every  Noble 
family  and  of  every  Order  iu  the  State.  The  conqueror, 


off  tlx  English  yoke.  Its  •oppression  was  not  effected  without  tho 
presence  of  the  King  himself,  who,  in  the  course  of  hi*  expedition, 
being  cut  off  fruin  hi*  supplies,  ku,  for  a lime,  reduced  to  some 
peril  and  distress,  aod  obliged  to  subsist  on  the  rudest  fore:  ita  ut 
aquam  mtllr  miriam  htierti,  ponwytM  c»nr  m/ttM  carn&ut  reteerrtur. 
Edward,  however,  finally  overpowered  the  insurgei.ts  with  his  usual 
skill  and  fortune  ; and  by  a judicious  union  of  seventy  and  mercy, 
so  deterred  or  disinclined  the  Welsh  Chieftain*  and  people  from 
further  revolt,  that  his  government  was  afterwards  little  disturbed. 
Matt.  West.  p.  <123.  Wolsingtiam,  p.  63. 

• “A  rr  ftil  ftiun  let fo/i  ft!.  S'tl  me  renin  «,  non*,  sow*  rendnets 
A ty."  Furdun,  Sentieh  row  torn,  (Kd.  lies  rue.)  vol-  iv.  p,  969. 

f Rymer,  p.  838— (Ml.  Matt.  West.  p.  42.1,  427,  4-8.  He- 
mingford,  p.  85- — 161.  Walsinghstn,  p.  62—69. 
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History.'  whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  cause,  used  its  success 
w-v'"-''  with  moderation.  He  persecuted  no  individual,  con- 
Fr°m  h seated  no  property,  and  changed  no  existing  tenure, 
*«  D*  or  law,  or  public  usage.  He  showed  only  a necessary 
1272.  determination  to  secure  his  power  by  placing  English 
t0  garrisons  in  the  Royal  fortresses,  and  a jealous  anxiety 
Aoo  to  t***®®*1**®1  memorials  of  the  National  indepen- 
l399-  deuce,  by  such  acts  as  the  destruction  or  abstraction  of 
archives,  and  the  removal  to  Westminster  of  the  Regalia 
of  the  Scottish  Kings,  as  well  as  of  the  ancient  stone 
seat,  on  which  they  had  been  wont  to  sit  at  their  Coro- 
nation, and  to  which  their  People  had  been  taught  to 
attach  a superstitious  reverence  as  the  Palladium  of  the 
Settlement  Monarchy.  After  such  precautions  of  mingled  puerility 
of  that  and  importance,  Edward  returned  in  triumph  to  Loudon, 
Kingdom.  the  government  of  the  conquered  Kingdom 

to  three  Englishmen:  John  Warrenne,  Earl  of  Surrey, 
being  invested  with  supreme  power  as  Military  guar- 
dian of  the  Realm  ; Hugh  Cressingham,  an  Ecclesiastic 
with  the  office  of  Treasurer ; and  William  Ormesby  with 
the  functions  of  Chief  Justiciary.11 
Discontent  But  the  departure  of  Edward  from  the  conquered 
of  the  Scots.  Kingdom  soon  revealed  the  fact,  that  it  was  the  terror 
of  his  presence  alone  which  could  secure  submission  to 
his  rule  among  the  subjugated  People.  The  Scottish 
Nobility  indeed,  who  had  much  more  at  heart  the  pre- 
servation of  their  estates,  than  the  recovery  of  the 
National  independence,  and  who  in  general  throughout 
this  calamitous  period  acted  a base  and  time-serving 
part,  were  little  disposed  to  attempt  the  delivery  of  their 
Country  from  the  English  yoke.  But  a different  spirit 
animated  the  Scottish  people  at  large.  They  endured 
with  impatience  the  very  sight  of  the  alien  Governors 
and  troops,  who  continued  to  exercise  the  administra- 
tion and  to  occupy  the  principal  fortresses  of  their 
Realm.  These  English  garrisons  moreover,  with  the 
usual  insolence  of  conquest,  soon  proceeded  to  insult 
and  oppress  the  neighbouring  inhabitants ; and  above 
all,  the  rapacious  exactions  of  the  Treasurer  Crcssing- 
ham  were  most  instrumental  in  spreading  through  the 
land  an  universal  hatred  to  the  English  government. 
While  the  exasperated  feelings  of  the  People  were  be- 
ginning everywhere  to  appear  in  various  acts  of  ominous 
though  desultory  insurrection,  a leader  capable  of  in- 
spiring and  combining  the  popular  energies  arose  in  the 
person  of  the  famous  Sir  William  Wallace. 

Rise  of  Sir  This  celebrated  man,  the  exaggeration  of  whose 
William  merits  and  exploits  by  National  partiality  hus  sometimes 
Wallace,  provoked  less  reasonable  detraction,  but  whose  patriotic 
achievements,  even  when  reduced  within  the  strictest 
limits  of  authentic  record,  are  abundantly  sufficient  to 
entitle  his  memory  to  veneration,  was  the  younger  son 
of  a small  landed  proprietor,  of  Norman  blood  and 
Knightly  rank,  in  the  West  of  Scotland. t So  obscure 
is  the  early  History  of  Wallace,  that  it  ia  doubful  whether 
tlie  act  which  determined  his  subsequent  fortunes  was 


• Rymer,  p.  845.  Wahringhatn,  p.6fl. 

-f  Fordun  (ml.  hi.  p.979.)  awnt*  the  Knightly  rank  of  Wallace’* 
family : which  teem*  prohable  from  the  admission  of  om  of  the 
Knglish  Chronicler*,  who  heap  the  moat  rancorous  abuse  upon  hia 
character.  Foe  the  Monk  of  Westminster,  (p.  431.)  in  first  intro- 
ducing his  name,  speaks  of  the  Scots  as  ravaging  Northumberland  : 
Duer  Qubhtl  H’aUe^t  hii.it>:  Walsingham,  indeed,  who,  ( p.  900  in 
hi*  notice  of  the  hero  « execution,  profrue*  t<>  give  some  account  of  his 
origin,  colls  him  rr  infima  g*nte  prvcreatui : but  adds,  that  he  was 
knighted  by  * Scotch  Noble — mtfiiut  d-.nalux  eti  c tmguU  a juudam 
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that  of  an  insurgent  patriot  or  of  a private  criminal.*  Annals  of 
It  is  only  certain  that  he  had  been  outlawed  for  murder,  KngUnd. 
and  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  the  wilds  of  his  na- 
tive land,  when,  at  the  head  of  a few  associates,  who 
like  himself  had  fled  from  the  pursuit  of  justice,  or 
had  disdained  submission  to  a foreign  yoke,  he  began 
to  harass  the  English  and  their  partisans  with  preda- 
tory hostilities.  His  success  in  several  petty  encounters 
soon  swelled  the  number  of  his  followers  ; and  a akir-  Hi*  "first* 
mish  of  more  importance,  in  which  he  defeated  and  exploit*, 
slew  the  Sheriff  of  Lanarkshire,  at  once  spread  his  re- 
nown among  his  Countrymen.  In  concert  with  Sir 
William  Douglas,  the  first  person  of  rank  who  joined 
him,  Wallace  now  ventured  upon  a more  daring  at- 
tempt : the  surprise  of  the  English  Chief  Justiciary  at 
Scone.  Ormesby  himself  escaped  by  a precipitate 
flight : but  his  treasures  were  captured  ; and  this  signal 
exploit  was  sufficient  to  animate  the  popular  courage  in 
various  quarters  into  open  insurrection.  The  English 
and  their  adherents  were  everywhere  attacked  ; their 
garrisons  were  blockaded,  and  their  detachments  in 
the  field  cut  off  and  massacred ; and  encouraged  or 
compelled  by  the  insurgent  People,  many  of  the  Scot- 
tish Barons  threw  off  their  allegiance  to  the  King  of 
England,  and  arrayed  themselves  on  the  side  of  the 
National  cause.  The  English  Governors  fled  across  Fight  of 
the  Bonier;  and  a party  among  the  Scottish  Nobility,  tha logtiabr 
assuming  to  themselves  the  guidance  of  a revolution  to  ' 
which  they  had  little  contributed,  undertook  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  Kingdom-t 

Edward,  who  had  now  earnestly  turned  his  attention  They  lead 
to  the  recovery  of  Guienne,  seemed  resolved,  with  his»n*wam»y 
characteristic  energy  of  purpose,  not  lobe  interrupted  in 
that  design,  even  by  the  alarming  intelligence  of  the 
Scottish  insurrection.  He  therefore  contented  himself 
with  directing  the  Earl  of  Surrey  to  assemble  the  forces 
of  the  English  Northern  Counties,  and  at  their  head  to 
re-enter  Scotland.  Surrey,  a gallant  soldier,  promptly 
obeyed  these  orders,  and  an  English  army  had  no 
sooner  passed  the  frontier,  than  the  insurgent  Scottish 
Nobles,  whether  from  jealousy  of  Wallace’s  ascendency 
over  the  popular  mind,  or  from  mere  baseness  of  spirit, 
hastened  to  renew  their  submission.  Wallace  himself, 
who  in  conjunction  with  Sir  Andrew  Moray,  was  still  at 
the  head  of  a considerable  army,  was  compelled  to  re- 
tire before  the  invaders ; and  Surrey  triumphantly  ad- 
vanced to  Stirling.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city,  Battle  of 
and  at  some  distance  in  rear  of  Uie  river  Forth,  Wal-  Stir,in8* 
luce  and  Moray  had  marshalled  their  followers  to  await 
the  English  assault ; and  the  rash  importunity  of  the 
Treasurer  Cressingham,  impelled  Surrey,  against  his 
better  judgment,  to  attempt,  in  presence  of  the  enemy, 
the  passage  of  the  river  by  the  single  narrow  bridge 
which  crossed  it.  But,  as  soon  as  the  English  van  had 


, Governor*. 
A.  P. 

1297. 


• Wokingham,  (p.  71.)  in  relating  the  first  enterprise  of  Wal- 
lace against  the  English,  describe*  hire  by  report  ns  a common 
robber  pn,  vf  fertur,  latro  pmbJtma  fuerml.  The  prejudiced  medium 
through  which  the  Englishman  would  receive  hi*  information,  vf 
course,  render*  any  statement  of  the  kind  auspeious : but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  ihould  be  ohserred,  that  the  MimilatM  on  which 
modem  Scottish  Writer*  have  built  up  a circumstantial  nan-afire  of 
Wallace'*  early  life,  i«  anything  but  Historical:  rating  on  no 
better  authority  than  the  Metrical  Romance,  composed  by  the  Min- 
atrel  Blind  Harry  a hundred  and  fifty  year*  after  the  death  of  the 
hero. 

f Hereingford,  p-  119,  119.  Waldngham,  p.  70.  Knyghton, 
col.  2513,  2514.  Fordun,  vol  iv.  p.  978,  979. 
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defiled  over  the  bridge,  and  before  it  could  form  in  line 
of  battle,  the  Scottish  forces  rushed  from  all  the  sur- 
rounding heights  upon  its  disordered  array ; utterly 
routed  (he  head  of  the  column ; and  drove  back  the  whole 
mass  in  irretrievable  confusion  and  with  merciless 
slaughter.  The  bridge  being  broken  down  by  the  weight 
of  the  fugitives,  all  the  English  who  were  thus  cut  off 
from  escape  were  either  put  to  the  sword  or  drowned  in 
the  Forth  ; Cressingham  himself,  the  author  of  the  ca- 
lamity, was  among  the  slain ; and  Surrey,  perceiving 
the  day  irrevocably  lost,  and  fearing  that  the  whole 
population  would  rise  in  his  rear,  had  no  alternative  but 
a precipitate  retreat,  which  ended  only  at  Berwick. 
Wallace,  not  contented  with  pursuing  the  defeated  in- 
vaders, turned  a fearful  retaliation  upon  them  by  cross- 
ing the  Border  and  ravaging  the  whole  open  country 
from  the  Tweed  to  the  Tyne  with  fire  and  sword ; and 
from  this  triumphant  but  cruel  inroad  reluming  into 
Scotland,  where  an  assembly  of  its  States  was  summoned, 
he  received,  by  such  irregular  election  as  the  disorder 
of  the  National  affairs  would  suffer,  the  title  of  Guar- 
dian and  General  of  the  Kingdom.* 

But  the  dreaded  presence  of  the  English  Monarch, 
who  ever  led  victory  in  his  train,  speedily  terminated 
the  rule  of  Wallace.  Edward,  who  had  now  adjusted 
his  differences  with  the  French  King,  was  hastily  re- 
called from  the  Continent  by  intelligence  of  the  rout  of 
Stirling  ; and  arriving  at  Berwick,  where  the  English 
forces  hod  been  ordered  to  assemble,  he  entered  Scot- 
land at  the  head  of  a formidable  power.  The  Nobility 
of  that  Country,  as  usual,  hastened  to  renew  their  sub- 
mission to  him  : whether  actuuted  only  by  characteristic 
selfishness,  or  hy  the  still  baser  feeling  of  envy  at  the  eleva- 
tion of  an  individual  of  inferior  runk  to  the  supreme 
command.  Resistance,  therefore,  seemed  to  melt  away 
before  the  approach  of  the  English  King,  and  he  had 
pursued  his  march  into  the  heart  of  Scotland  without 
other  obstacle  than  some  difficulty  in  provisioning  his 
troops,  when  he  found  Wallace  posted  in  the  forest  of 
Falkirk,  ot  the  head  of  such  an  army  as  could  still  be 
collected  to  maintain  the  cause  of  National  freedom. 
But  the  spirit  of  the  Scuts  was  probably  already  de- 
pressed with  the  anticipation  of  defeat ; and  the  unwill- 
ingness with  which  they  awaited  the  encounter  is 
betrayed  in  the  recorded  exclamation  of  Wallace  himself, 
when  hi*  disposition  had  rendered  it  no  longer  possible 
to  avoid  on  action  4t  I hare  brought  you  to  the  ring, 
dance  a*  best  you  moy."t  The  skilful  and  impetuous  at- 
tack which  Edward  directed, overwhelmed  the  Scottish  in- 
fantry, who,  while  their  ranks  were  thinned  by  the  archery 
and  trampled  under  foot  by  (lie  mnil-clud  Chivalry  of 
England,  were  treacherously  or  recreoutly  abandoned  to 
their  fate  by  their  own  cavalry.  Yet,  though  surrounded 
and  bioken,  the  Scottish  pikemen  long  fought  with  des- 
peration ; and  the  computed  fall  of  at  least  twenty  thou- 
sand of  their  number  on  that  fatal  field  attests  the 
constancy  of  their  struggle,  as  well  a*  the  magnitude  of 
the  English  victory. £ 


• Matt.  West.  p.  431.  Heminpford,  p.  125 — 1.16.  Walisnghara, 
p.  73.  Kny^bton,  col.  2514 — '2522.  Fortlun,  voL  if.  p.  980. 

f Ecte,  add  mi  ro*  ad  amtu/ym,  chan  fate,  vtl  tripudtalc  ru  meut 
mefitii  tntis.  Matt.  Wni.  p.  451.  But  Walsingham,  (p.  75.)  who 
professes  to  give  Wallace’ t address  in  vernacular  Scotch,  pa/rid 
ftn<juA,  make*  him  saj,  l hate  brought  you  to  the  Kt/n<j,  hap  gif  ye 
hum  ; words  which,  M still  intelligible,  show  how  little  the  vulgar 
tongue  hiii.  changed  in  six  Centuries. 

J Malt.  West.  p.  431—451.  Hemineford,  p»  158— 165.  Wal* 
■iughiin,  p.  76.  Koyghton,  coL  1522 — 1527. 


The  Battle  of  Falkirk  overthrew  the  authority  of  Wal-  Armala  of 
lace:  who,  though  he  escaped  from  the  scene  of  disaster,  ^n8,and- 
was  compelled  by  the  clamour  of  faction,  or  urged  by 
his  own  disgust  at  the  public  desertion,  to  resign  his  r^n 
office  of  Guardian  of  the  Realm;  and  so  complete  was  \212 

tiie  ruiu  of  his  influence  that,  from  this  period  until  the  to 
catastrophe  of  his  life  and  fortunes,  he  appears  to  have  ^ 
been  a fugitive  and  a wanderer  in  the  Highland  wilds,  1399. 
and  not  even  to  have  found  on  opportunity  for  the  re- 
newal of  his  former  exploits.  But  though  Wallace  had 
been  defeated,  and  his  followers  slain  or  dispersed,  want  -jj,,  wmr 
of  subsistence  for  the  invading  and  victorious  host  pre-  continued, 
vented  Edward  from  immediately  completing  the  subju- 
gation of  Scotland;  and  his  return  to  Euglund  was  the 
signal  for  a renewed  resistance  to  his  yoke,  under  the 
guidance  of  a Prelate  and  two  Nobles,  Lambert  on,  Bishop  ^ new  gcoj. 
of  St.  Andrew's,  Bruce,  Earl  of  Carrick,  and  Sir  John  ti»h  Ro- 
Comyn,  who  were  nominated  by  the  Scottish  States  to  gvney. 
administer  the  government  of  the  Realm  in  the  name  of  »• 
King  John,  as  Bulliul  was  still  entitled.  During  almost  1299, 
five  jears,  the  new  Regent*  succeeded  in  maiuluining 
both  their  own  authority  and  the  contest  against  Eng- 
land, w ithout  the  occurrence  of  any  signal  reverse  ; and 
in  one  campaign  they  even  defeated  in  detail  aconsider- 
ablc  army,  which  Edward  had  despatched  against  them.* 

But  at  length  the  King,  whowe  attention  had  been  Kdward 
distracted  from  the  progress  of  the  war  in  the  North  by  *n* 
a renewed  occupation  in  his  French  affairs,  having  finally  If?.8*0** 
effected  the  recovery  of  Guicnne,  was  left  at  full  leisure  ^ D 
to  turn  his  undivided  power  against  Scotland  ;f  and  he  1303 
once  more  crossed  the  Border  in  person  at  the  head  of 
an  army,  of  which  the  composition  and  strength  forbade 
the  hope  of  successful  resistance  in  the  field.  After  he  ovemms 
had  overrun  the  whole  country  South  of  the  Highlands,  the  King- 
the  Regents  were  terrified  into  submission  ; and  a Treaty  duni, 
was  concluded,  by  which,  at  the  price  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  their  Country,  the  Scottish  Nobles  saved  their 
own  estates,  and  ohtained  the  pardon  for  which  they 
sued,  upon  no  harsher  conditions  than  the  amercement 
and  temporary  exile  of  some  of  their  party.  The  sur- 
render of  Stirling,  the  last  fortress  in  the  Kingdom  ami  once 
which  had  held  out  against  the  English  arms,  after  an  nwreaub- 
ohstinale  defence  by  its  gallant  Governor,  Sir  William 
Olifaunt,  completed  the  subjugation  of  Scotland  ; and  no  .A‘ 
object  seemed  wanting  to  perfect  the  security  of  the  con- 
queror,  but  the  capture  of  the  hero,  who  had  once 
signally  overthrown  his  government  and  still  rejected 
his  yoke.  Some  Bentimcnt  of  shame,  perhaps,  had 
moved  the  Scottish  Regents  to  insert  a clause  in  the  late 
Treaty  by  which  Wallace,  if  he  chose,  might  surrender 
himself  to  the  King's  grace  : but  the  illustrious  fugitive 
either  distrusted  or  disdained  every  proposal  of  submis- 
sion ; and  a foul  act  of  treachery  at  last  delivered  him 
into  the  hand*  of  his  Rojo!  enemy.  His  retreat  was  Bet; ami 
betrayed  by  a servant,  and  he  was  surprised  by  a Scottish  »n,|  «««• 
Nobleman,  Sir  John  Monleith,  his  Countryman  nt  least, 
and  it  is  even  said  his  former  friend,  who  was  vile 


• II  «min^  fur  J.  p.  197.  Wulsingh&m,  p.  78—87. 
f Our  Chroniclers  are  filled  with  a lung  discussion  produced  at 
this  period,  by  a claim  which  the  Pope,  Boniface  VIII , availing  him- 
self of  an  appeal  from  the  Scots  fur  his  interference  against  Edward, 
advanced,  with  the  usual  ambitious  policy  of  the  Roman  See,  lhat 
the  Rrnlmof  Scotland  was  subject  by  ancient  right  to  its  dominion. 
Edward  of  course  resisted  the  pretension  ; and  the  conh  or etsy,  which 
had  no  other  fruit,  is  wurthy  of  notice  only  for  the  sjaritwt  Protest 
which  it  provoked  from  the  English  Parliament  against  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Pope  in  the  temporal  ntTair*  of  the  Kingdom,  and 
which  may  he  9een  in  Rymer,  vd.  i.  p.  926,  927. 
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I!i»tory.  enough  to  become  the  instrument  of  a foreign  tyrant  in 
ibis  infamous  affair.  Wallace,  being  conducted  to 
From  England,  wsu*  presented  in  Wcstmiater  Hall,  crowned  in 

*•  **•  base  derision  with  a wreath  of  oak,  as  a leader  of  out- 

1272.  laws,  and  arraigned  for  high  treason  and  other  crimes 

,u  against  the  King’s  peace.  The  treason  he  indignantly 

vioo  denied,  as  he  had  never  sworn  fealty  to  the  English 

139.  . King ; the  remaining  charges  he  admitted  and  justified  ; 

and  he  perished  on  the  scaffold  by  a sentence  which,  in 
proclaiming  him  a traitor  to  the  oppressor  of  his  Country, 
immortalized  his  memory  as  a martyr  to  her  liberties.* 
New  settle-  If  Edward  flattered  himself  that,  with  the  life  of  the 
ment  of  great  champion  of  Scottish  independence,  he  had  extin- 

^ guished  the  popular  spirit  which  that  renowned  leader 

1305  *wa^e,,e^’  he  soon  found  abundant  reason  to 

discover  his  error.  The  death  of  Wallace  was  probably 
more  serviceable  to  the  National  cause,  than  the  greatest 
of  his  achievements.  Nothing  of  his  influence  expired 
with  him  but  that  jealousy,  with  which  the  Nobles  had 
regarded  his  elevation,  anti  marred  the  splendour  of  his 
career:  his  cruel  fate  hud  the  effect,  which  is  usually 
produced  by  such  an  event,  of  endearing  to  the  People 
the  memory  of  a leader,  who  had  fallen  a sacrifice  to 
their  desertion  or  weakness ; his  example  survived  to 
sustain  the  cause  in  which  he  had  perished;  and  his 
very  name  became  the  rallying  cry  and  watchword  of 
Continued  freedom.  Though  Edward,  therefore,  proceeded  once 
oFthe^a-  morc  *°  settle  the  administration  of  the  thrice  subjugated 
tiou  to  the  Kingdom  with  a moderation,  which,  in  his  age  and  cir- 
English  cumstauces,  was  at  least  as  tieserving  of  praise  as  it  was 

yoke.  uncommon*  all  his  forbearance  from  the  abuse  of  con- 

quest failed  to  reconcile  the  People  to  bis  government ; 
and  the  result  showed  that  nothing  more  was  wanting 
than  some  new  leader,wbo  should  acquire  their  confidence 
to  induce  them  to  discard  a yoke  which  they  detested,  f 
Tortan*9  Such  a leader  they  shortly  found  in  Robert  Bruce, 
grandson  of  the  rival'  of  Bulliol.  If  Wallace  first  roused 
Brucc.  the  sP,r*t  ^ Scottish  People,  to  Bruce  is  due  the 
glory  of  having  restored  the  Scottish  Monarchy;  and  by 
the  gratitude  of  their  Country  the  memory  of  both  has 
been  adorned  with  a kindred  glory.  But,  if  the  obscu- 
rity of  Wallace's  early  fortunes  has  permitted  National 
affection  to  invest  his  efforts  with  the  loftiest  motives  of 
a pure  and  consistent  patriotism,  the  same  wholesome 
illusion,  if  illusion  it  be,  cannot  be  extended  over  the 
better  authenticated  career  of  Bruce.  His  House  had 
been  numbered  in  that  class  of  the  Scottish  Nobility, 
who  were  most  time-serving  in  their  submission  and 
hostility  to  the  designs  of  Edward.  The  Earl  of  Garrick* 
hi*  grandsirc,  had  been  the  foremost  among  all  the  pre- 
tenders to  the  Scottish  Throne  to  swear  allegiance  to  the 
English  King  and  in  the  hope  of  still  obtaining  the 
Crown  by  the  deposition  of  Ins  rival,  he  had  supported 
Edwurd  in  the  subsequent  war  against  Baliio].§  His 
pretensions  being  contemptuously  repulsed  by  the  con- 
queror, he  had  afterwards  withdrawn  in  disgust  from 
public  life;  and  his  example  was  imitated  by  his  son, 
who  took  little  part  in  the  affairs  of  his  Country.  The 
grandson,  who  shortly  succeeded  to  the  Earldom  of 
Garrick  by  his  father’s  resignation,  pursued  a different 
course,  and  one  as  little  honourable  in  itself  as  happy  for 

* Matt.  West,  p.  445—451.  Ilemingford,  p.  197 — 206.  Wal- 
tingli  itn.  p.  67— 90.  Knvgjiton,  cut.  1521),  1530. 

f M*tL  West.  p.  451,  452.  ilctniugford,  p.  '•£(>!►.  W.iUmgham, 
p.  $9. 

I ityioor,  vol.  i-  p.  763. 

\ Ilemingford,  p.  101.  Knyghton,  col.  2482. 


his  future  fame.  Alternately  discarding  and  renewing  Annul#  of 
his  fealty  to  Edward,  his  youth  was  distinguished  only  England, 
by  a disgraceful  inconstancy  of  spirit.  When  Wallace  v— 1 
originully  expelled  the  English,  Bruce,  in  the  course  of  a Front 
single  Summer,  first  solemnly  renewed  his  homage  to  the 
Crown  of  England;  next  joined  the  insurgents;  and 
finally,  before  Wallace’s  victory  at  Stirling,  capitulated  ® 
with  other  Nobles  for  his  life  and  Fiefs  to  the  Earl  of  . 
Surrey.®  After  the  defeat  of  Wallace  at  Falkirk,  Bruce  * 

again  emerges  into  notice,  as  a member  of  the  Scottish 
Regency;  and  he  was  included  in  the  Treaty  by  which, 
four  years  later,  the  Scottish  Nobility  once  more  sur- 
rendered the  independence  of  their  Country  to  Edward. 

Upon  this  occasion,  the  Earl  of  Garrick  whs  even  taken 
into  the  confidence  of  the  English  King;  and  consulted 
by  him  in  the  settlement  of  Scotland,  in  preference,  as  it 
should  seem,  to  the  late  Regent,  John  Comyn,  Lord  of 
Badenoch.  the  Chief  ofa  rival  faction,  and  by  his  mother’s 
side  a nephew  of  John  Balliol.  This  family  connection 
with  tire  deposed  Prince,  in  whose  name  the  Regency  of 
Scotland  had  still  been  administered,  bad  rendered 
Cornyn  on  object  of  jealousy  to  Edward:  while  it  is 
singular  that,  in  the  mind  of  the  King,  the  pretensions  of 
Bruce  himself  to  the  Crown  appear  to  have  been  remem- 
bered with  no  such  apprehensions.t 

At  this  juncture,  however,  Edward,  in  (he  midst  ofHenumU** 
his  security,  was  all  at  once  surprised  ond  enraged  by  r*f41 

intelligence,  that  Brucc  had  assassinated  Comyn  and  7 * 

had  himself  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Scotland.  The 
motives  of  the  violent  deed,  which  left  the  perpetrator 
only  the  alternative  between  exile  and  a throne,  have 
been  variously  represented : but  little  more  of  the 
transaction  can  be  ascertained  with  any  precision  than 
the  facts,  that  the  rivals  met  for  some  purpose  of  private 
conference  in  the  Church  of  the  Franciscans  at  Dumfries  , 
that  Bruce,  in  a state  of  agitation,  shortly  issued  from 
the  cloisters,  declaring  to  the  friends  who  awaited  him, 
that  he  believed  he  had  slain  Comyn  with  his  dagger; 
and  that  one  of  the  number.  Sir  Thomas  Kirk  pa  trie, 
asking  if  this  were  a matter  to  be  left  in  doubt,  exclaimed, 

“ I will  secure  him,”  and  rushed  with  the  others  into 
the  Church.  Comyn  yet  lived,  and  by  the  care  of  the 
Friars  might  have  been  restored:  but  while  his  uncle, 

Sir  Robert  Comvn,  whom  they  had  summoned  to  the 
spot,  was  slain  by  one  of  Bruce’s  party  in  defending  him, 

Kirkpatric  completed  the  assassination  of  the  wounded 
Chieftain  by  piercing  him  to  the  heart.  * Such  are  the  only 
authentic  particulars  of  a catastrophe,  of  which  the  exact 
cause  must  remain  for  ever  unknown.  According  to  the 
version  of  some  Scottish  Historians,  who  have  laboured  by 
the  suspicious  aid  of  tradition  to  clear  the  memory  of  the 
restorer  of  the  National  Monarchy  from  the  guilt  of 
a homicide,  if  not  deliberate  and  treacherous,  at  least 


* Knyghton,  col.  25 14,  circumstantially  describes  the  tergivti- 
sation*  of  Bruce. 

f Fortlun,  indeed,  (vol.  iv.  p.  991 — 9%.)  represents  Edward  as 
hiving  resolved  on  the  destruction  of  Robert  Bruce,  sad  retatca  tha 
well-known  tal*  of  a friendly  hint  to  fly  from  the  English  Court, 
which  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  conveyed  to  the  future  King  of  Scots 
by  the  present  of  a pair  of  spurs  and  twelve  silver  pennies.  Fufdun 
odds  the  marvrUixu  incident  of  Bruce’s  encounter  on  bis  flight  with 
u traveller  whom  lie  slew,  and  on  whoso  person  he  found  letters  from 
Comyn  treacherously  revealing  to  Edward  the  patriotic  designs 
which  he  had  himself  confided  to  that  Nobleman  : but  the  whoto 
story,  improbable  in  its  details,  and  at  least  uosustaiued  by  contem- 
porary ends  am,  may  be  diamUsed  a*  an  invention  to  extenuate  Use 
guilt  of  Bn  ire  in  the  nssat-tin  slioa  of  Cumyn. 

I Matt.  West.  p.  453.  Hemingford,  p.  219.  WaUinghnm, 
p.  tfl . Firnlun,  vol.  iv.  p.  i)9C. 
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rash  and  sacrilegious,  Bruce  was  provoked  by  the  per- 
fidy of  Corny n,  who,  under  the  mask  of  concurrence  in 
his  own  patriotic  designs  for  the  deliverance  of  their 
common  Country,  had  betrayed  them  to  the  English 
tyrant*  A second  explanation  of  the  murder,  better 
sustained  by  the  authority  of  the  Chroniclers  ot  the  Age, 
refers  the  act  to  the  refusal  of  Comyn  to  support  the 
pretensions  of  Bruce  to  the  Crown  ;t  and  a third,  the 
most  probable  supposition,  and,  after  ail,  thut  least  un- 
favourable to  the  character  of  Bruce,  is  that  the  blow 
was  struck  in  a moment  of  sudden  and  unpremedi- 
tated fury,  arising  out  of  altercation  in  a meeting  de- 
signed to  compose  some  existing  quarrel : a conjecture 
sustained  both  by  the  assertion  of  an  old  writer  that 
there  had  been  an  ancient  feud  between  the  Houses 
of  Bruce  and  Comyn,  and  by  the  mutual  suspicion 
betrayed  in  the  choice  of  so  sacred  a place  for  their 
conference.} 

But,  whatever  had  been  the  causes  of  the  crime  which 
Bruce  committed,  he  cou’d  not  hope  that  Edward  would 
forgive  so  flagrant  an  outrage  upon  the  public  peace ; 
and,  in  the  certain  fate  which  must  await  bis  capture, 
he  promptly  chose  between  the  condition  of  an  ordinary 
outlaw  aud  a King.  He  immediately  asserted  his  dor- 
mant pretensions  to  the  Throne;  was  supported  by  his 
party ; and  within  two  months  after  the  murder  of 
Comyu,  was  crowned  by  his  adherents  at  Scone.  But 
so  inconsiderable  was  at  Aral  the  number  of  his  par- 
tisans, so  much  more  powerful  the  hostile  family  and 
faction  of  which  Comyn  had  been  the  head,  aud  so 
much  more  active  the  exasperation  of  bis  own  hostile 
Countrymen  against  him  than  even  the  measures  of  the 
English  Government,  that  during  some  months  be  was 
hunted  through  the  wilds  of  Scotland  principally  by  the 
efforts  of  native  enemies,  who  thirsted  to  satiate  their 
vengeance  in  his  blood.  The  adventures,  through  which 
he  passed,  the  perils  and  privations  which  he  underwent 
in  these  wanderings,  are  full  of  such  incidents  us  usually 
belong  rather  to  Romance  than  to  History  ; and  the  in- 
terest of  his  vicissitudes  is  enhanced  by  the  touching 
circumstance,  that  his  wife  and  other  high-born  ladies 
who  had  joined  their  male  relatives  of  his  truin,  were 
the  faithful  companions  and  solace  of  the  noble  party. 
But  at  length  the  new  King  and  liis  followers  were  so 
closely  pressed  that,  after  sending  the  ladies  fur  safety  to 
the  Castle  of  Kildrummie,  they  were  compelled  to  dis- 
perse ; and  Bruce  himself  found  an  obscure  refuge  for 
the  Winter  in  the  Island  of  Rachrin,  on  the  Irish  coast. 
Several  of  the  fugitives,  and  among  them  Nigel,  oue 
of  Bruce's  brothers,  being  captured,  were  executed 
by  command  of  Edward ; and  the  ludies  also  fulling 
into  his  hands  on  or  after  the  surrender  of  the 
stronghold  to  which  they  had  retired,  were  imprisoned 
with  u degree  of  severity  which,  in  an  Age,  however 
otherwise  rude,  affecting  towards  Woman  some  softer 


• Furdun,  *U  supra,  mad  the  latar  8cotU*h  Writer*  who  have 
foUoired  him. 

f The  Monk  of  WcitminsU’r,  »£■  supra,  make*  Comyn  a martyr 
to  hi*  virtuous  refusal  to  perjure  the  allegiance  which  he  had  sworn 
to  Kdward.  Walling  Kara  merely  say*,  Robrriut  t U firut  aspirant 
ad  rrtjnnm  Scoliet  no6*/e m in rum,  JoJiannem  Corny*,  quia  tua  pro- 
dit  tract  fachoni  assent  irr  notml,  &c.,  sacnlegus  later/iXil,  (p.  91.) 
And  Knyglitoo  (col.  2494)  amigo*  the  umo  cause,  pro  to  quod 
mo/uit  sib*  m dicti fattiem  eo« wnlire. 

X For  dun,  uAi  sapra,  who  quote*  the  allusion  of  an  older  Writer  to 
the  ancient  fmMl  between  tire  funilie*  of  Bruce  and  Comyn, 

Causa  mm  mortis  reins  esi  dttcordsa  for  tit, 


virtues,  was  justly  regarded  as  no  light  stain  upon  his  Annals 
Chivalry.*  Kurland. 

Early  in  the  Spring,  Robert  Bruce  issued  from  his  v— “v“w' 
retreat,  landed  on  the  coast  of  Carrick,  and  being  joined  From 
by  his  patrimonial  Vassals,  gained  some  successes : .4‘ 

which,  however,  were  counterbalanced  by  the  loss  of  j'** 
two  more  of  his  brothers,  who  attempting  a descent  in  A °D 
Galloway  were  defeated,  made  prisoners,  and  executed  2399 
at  Carlisle.  Meanwhile  the  English  King  was  making  * 

formidable  preparations  to  crush  the  new  Scottish  insur-  jinyarc*  to 
gents.  His  first  emotions,  on  hearing  of  the  assassination  ciu»h  hi* 
of  Comyn  and  revolt  of  Bruce,  had  led  him  to  summon  revo^’ 
all  the  youog  Nobility  of  England  to  receive  the  honour 
of  Knighthood  together  with  his  eldest  son  at  West- 
minster; aud  (here,  at  a solemn  banquet,  he  swore  a 
vow,  according  to  one  of  the  fantastic  customs  of  Chi- 
valry, before  God  and  the  swans  on  the  board,  that  he 
would  punish  the  Scottish  rebels  aud  avenge  the  murder  of 
Comyn.  Measures  were  pursued  for  collecting  his 
army  with  his  usual  vigour;  and  he  himself  proceeded 
towards  Scotland.  But  age  and  disease  had  now  cn-  ^ 

feebled  all  but  his  spirit ; he  was  detained  the  whole  hi»  expedi- 
Winter  by  increasing  illness  in  the  vicinity  of  Carlisle;  two. 
and  when,  on  the  return  of  Summer,  he  thought  himself  A.  d. 
more  equal  to  the  effort,  aud  put  his  army  in  motion  1307, 
towards  Scotland,  his  weakness  would  suffer  him  to 
proceed  no  further  than  the  village  of  Burgh  on  the 
Sands,  where  he  expired  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his 
age.  His  last  thoughts  were  filled  with  the  design 
which  hod  occupied  and  embittered  twenty  years  of  his 
Reign  ; on  his  death-bed  he  enjoiued  his  son  to  prosecute 
the  subjugation  of  Scotland  ; and,  os  if  he  imagined  that 
there  wus  power  in  his  very  mortal  remaius  to  quell  the 
revolt  of  the  people  whom  he  had  so  long  oppressed,  he 
repeated  a singular  commuud,  which  had  preceded  bis 
departure  from  his  Capital,  that  his  bones,  separated 
from  the  flesh  by  boiling,  should  be  carried  with  the 
invading  army.t 

The  reign  of  Edward  I.  is  memorable  as  well  for  the  p*j|i0me»- 
greut  transactions  which  be  directed  abroad,  as  for  the  tan-iiictorv 
changes  which  he  sanctioned  in  the  constitution  of  Par-  ^fKaglaou, 
liamciit,  and  in  Lite  management  of  public  business. 

The  seeds  of  the  popular  government,  for  which  this 
Country  has  been  long  distinguished,  were  sown  so  irre- 
gularly, and  with  so  little  design,  thut  it  has  become 
extremely  difficult  to  determine  the  precise  period  at 
which  they  sprang  up  aud  astuuned  their  present  form. 

The  obscurity  incident  to  this  inquiry,  too,  is  not  a little 
increased  by  the  undefined  limits  between  a Parliament, 
properly  so  called,  and  those  other  Councils  which  (be 
Sovereign  was  wont  to  assemble  when  he  wanted  to 
receive  special  aid  or  advice  from  his  subjects.  It  is, 
moreover,  not  easy  to  asccrtoiu  exactly  the  duties  and 
powers  with  which  the  first  Representatives  of  the  People 
were  invested ; whether,  for  example,  they  had  originully 
any  share  in  legislation,  or  whether  their  functions  were 
entirely  limited  to  the  consideration  of  affairs,  so  fur  as 
these  appeared  to  iuvolve  the  liaxard  of  War,  and  of  the 
ways  and  means  for  supporting  a suitable  anny.  In 
short,  the  origin  of  the  Commons,  regarded  as  the  third 
Estate  of  tiie  Realm,  is  involved  in  such  adegTeeof  dark- 


* Matt.  W«t.  p.  453-— 456.  Hemingford,  p.  220 — 225.  Wsl- 
•inghiim,  p.  91 — 93.  Fordun,  v»L  tv.  p.  997 — 1000. 

4 Matt.  West,  ub*  supra  udji*.  HemiagtWd,  p.  225.  Walaiog- 
bsm,  p.  93. 
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ness  as  not  to  have  been  fully  brought  to  light  by  the 
learning  of  our  ablest  Lawyer's,  Antiquaries,  and  Histori- 
ans, SeUIen,  Maddox,  Prynne,  Coke,  Blackstone,  Brady, 
Miller,  and  Hallnm  have  expended  the  utmost  diligence 
on  this  point,  but  without  bringing  their  labours  to  that 
satisfactory  result  which  we  arc  desirous  to  attain  on  a 
question  of  so  much  importance. 

The  first  instance  of  actual  representation  which 
occurs  in  English  History,  took  place  about  four  years 
after  the  Conquest,  when  William  caused  twelve  persons 
skilled  in  the  customs  of  the  Nation,  to  be  chosen  from 
each  County,  who  were  sworn  to  inform  him  rightly  of 
their  laws;  which,  when  properly  ascertained,  were  to 
be  ratified  by  the  consent  of  the  great  Council.  This, 
according  to  Sir  Multhew  Hale,  was  as  sufficient  and 
effectual  a Parliament  as  was  ever  held  in  England. 
But  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  these  twelve 
deputies  were  invested  with  any  authority  higher  than 
that  of  declaring  the  ancient  usages  of  the  districts  from 
which  they  were  sent.* 

In  the  fifteenth  year  of  King  John  an  example  occurs 
which  has  likewise  been  regarded  as  an  instance  of  re- 
presentation. His  Majesty  instructs  the  Sheriffs  to 
summon  certain  Knights  and  Barous  to  assemble  at 
Oxford,  on  a particular  day;  adding,  “ send  up  four 
discreet  Knights  from  your  County,  to  hold  a conference 
with  us  respecting  (he  affairs  of  the  Kingdom."  But 
it  has  Iwcn  well  observed  that  it  remains  extremely 
doubtful  whether  these  four  Knights  were  to  be  elected 
by  the  County,  or  returned  in  the  nature  of  a Jury,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Sheriff*,  t 

The  next  reign  presents  examples  much  less  ambiguous, 
and  which  may  be  confidently  regarded  as  the  basis  of 
a County  Representation.  In  the  thirty-eighth  year  of 
Henry  III.  a Writ  was  issued  which,  after  reciting  that 
the  Earls,  Barons,  and  other  great  men  (r  fieri  magnate*) 
were  to  meet  at  London,  three  weeks  after  Euster,  with 
horses  and  arms,  for  the  purpose  of  sailing  into  Gascony, 
requires  the  Sheriff*  to  compel  all  within  his  jurisdiction 
w ho  held  twenty  pounds  a year  of  the  King  in  chief,  or 
of  those  ill  ward  of  the  King,  to  appear  at  the  same  time 
and  place;  and  that  besides  those  mentioned,  he  shall 
cause  to  come  before  the  King’s  Council  at  Westminster 
two  good  and  discreet  Kuights  of  his  County,  whom  the 
men  of  his  County  shall  have  chosen  for  this  purpose, 
in  the  stead  of  all  and  each  of  them,  to  consider,  along 
with  the  Knights  of  other  Counties,  what  aid  they  will 
graut  the  King  in  such  an  emergence.  In  this  case, 
the  object  as  well  as  the  mode  of  election  give  a strong 
air  of  resemblance  to  a modern  Parliament.  The  in- 
dention of  the  Monarch  was  to  obtain  money  from  the 
Commons,  through  their  Deputies,  who  were  thus  sum- 
moned to  appear  in  the  Royal  Council ; and,  although 
the  purpose  was  unquestionably  very  limited,  it  paved 
the  way  for  the  attainment  of  popular  privileges,  which 
are  always  found  to -accompany,  at  no  great  distance,  the 
concession  of  pecuniary  grants.  £ 

But  the  natural  progress  of  events  was  somewhat 
accelerated  by  the  enterprise  of  Simon  de  Moiitforl, 
Earl  of  Leicester,  who,  while  ilcury  III.  was  under 
restraint,  issued  Writs  in  his  name  to  all  the  Sheriffs  of 


• lit ‘lory  of  the  Common  /»w,  vot.  i.  202. 

f Prynne,  S-rvnd  Requitr,  p,  |f>,  Otryom  wrrv  Itnr.num  time 
nrmit  imjn.'ani'/',  ft  gnat  nor  diicretu i mild  ft  dr  comdatw  two,  ii!uc 
'i-i'mtre  /Vim.  ad  togurndum  n-Jnirum  de  rtryoOu  notlr * rrynt. 

I Pry  sum;,  Sermi  Regnlcr,  p.  23. 


the  Kingdom,  directing  them  to  return  two  Knights  for  Annals  of 
the  Body  of  their  County,  with  twoCilixeiis  or  Burgesses 
for  every  City  and  Borough  contained  ill  it.  It  is,  there- 
fore,  in  this  year,  12t>5,  that  the  Representation  of  the  A D 
Commons  becomes  indisputably  manifest*;  being  placed  J272 
on  more  distinct  and  intelligible  grounds  than  could  be  to 
derived  from  those  ambiguous  cases  which  have  been  n, 
already  enumerated.  Some  obscurity,  indeed,  continues  1399. 
to  hang  over  the  privilege  of  franchise,  as  no  record 
remains  which  would  enable  us  to  determine  the  extent 
to  which  the  right  of  election  was  enjoyed  by  the  owners 
of  land.  If  it  was  still  confined  to  those  who  held  their 
estates  on  the  tenure  of  military  service,  the  constituents 
of  the  first  Parliamentary  Knights  could  not  lie  nu- 
merous. It  admits  not  of  reasonable  doubt,  however, 
that  the  rude  outline  of  a House  of  Commons  was 
sketched  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  the  third  Heury. 

The  victory  gained  by  the  Barons  over  the  obstinate 
tyranny  of  King  John,  however  valuable  it  might  be  iu 
other  respects,  did  not  secure  tin:  liberty  of  the  people 
at  large  on  a permanent  foundation.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  Great  Charter  granted  by  the  Prince  now  named, 
he  promises  to  summon  all  Archbishops,  Bishop*, 

Abbots,  Earls,  and  greater  Barons  personally  ; and  all 
other  tenants  in  chief  under  the  Crown,  by  the  Sheriffs 
and  Bailiffs,  to  meet  at  a certain  place  within  forty  days 
notice,  to  assess  aids  and  scutages  when  necessary. 

But  assuredly  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  his  son  that 
the  Commons  of  England  were  duly  represented  in 
Parliament,  and  regularly  put  in  possession  of  those 
important  rights  which,  with  various  interruptions  and 
many  practical  improvements,  have  been  transmitted  to 
their  posterity.* 

The  usages  and  authority  on  which  the  rights  of  the 
people  to  a Parliamentary  Representation  were  ulti- 
mately established,  appear  in  a more  distinct  form 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  I,  There  is  not,  indeed, 
sufficient  evidence  on  record  to  prove  that  the  commu- 
nities of  Towns  and  Boroughs  were  regularly  sum- 
moned, during  the  interval  between  the  usurpation  of 
Montfort  and  the  twenty-third  year  of  Edward,  when 
the  principle  of  Representation  was  clearly  recognised. 

But  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  practice 
was  never  long  discontinued.  As  often  us  the  King 
found  his  finances  straitened,  he  failed  not  to  appeal  to 
the  freemen  of  the  chief  towns,  where  trade  and  even 
manufactures  had  .already  begun  to  flourish  under  his 
protection,  and  to  solicit  the  aid  which  the  exigencies  of 
State  might  seem  to  require.  It  is  accordingly  worthy 
of  notice  that  on  one  occasion  Writs  were  issued  to  no 
other  than  such  wealthy  places  as  could  contribute 
liberally  to  the  Royal  necessities,  f 

The  year  l?9b  holds  a conspicuous  rank  in  the  Annals  Epoch  of  a 
of  England,  as  the  epoch  at  which  the  constitution  of  Par-  mor*  »*- 
liament  was  regularly  completed.  Edward,  who  per- 
ceived  that  the  wonted  sources  of  his  revenue  were  Deputies* 
gradually  drying  up,  resolved  to  confer  great  weight  and 
consistency  u|xn»  the  Borough  Representation  ; and 
with  this  view  he  directed  the  Sheriffs  to  send  to  Par- 
liament, together  with  the  two  Knights  of  the  Shire,  two 
Deputies  from  each  Borough  in  the  County;  and  that 
these  lust  should  be  provided  with  sufficient  power  from 


• B rally,  llutory  of  England,  rt»l  i.  Appendix,  p.  827,  Prynne, 
p.  27. 

•f  There  is  much  valuable  information  in  Madox*  Bn rmum 
Angina,  and  in  Brady’s  Treat  ite  on  Borowght, 
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History,  their  constituents  to  consent,  in  their  name,  to  what  he 
and  his  Council  should  require  of  them.  It  is,  says  his 
Majesty  in  the  preamble  to  his  Writs,  “a  most  equitable 
rule  that  what  concerns  oil  should  be  approved  of  by 
nil,  and  that  common  dangers  should  be  repelled  by 
united  efforts.’’* 

But  at  this  period  the  office  of  a Member  of  Parlia- 
ment was  so  far  from  being  held  an  honour  or  privilege, 
that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  demand  from  the 
Deputies  a certain  security  fur  their  attendance  upon 
Parliament  the  King,  wherever  he  should  summon  the  great  Barons 
not  valued.  an(j  0|her  tenants  in  chief.  The  Boroughs,  in  return, 
bound  themselves  to  defray  the  expense  of  their  Repre- 
sentatives; a circumstance  which,  while  it  made  them 
place  less  value  on  the  distinction  bestowed  by  the  Royal 
favour,  rendered  them  more  insensible  to  the  affront  of 
being  overlooked  when  the  Sheriffs  neglected  to  order 
an  election.  At  first  the  Burgesses,  as  l>eing  commonly 
men  of  inferior  station,  were  hardly  considered  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  National  Council.  They  were  not 
allowed  to  mix  with  the  Noblemen  or  Knights;  and 
after  they  had  given  their  consent  to  the  tuxes  with 
which  their  communities  were  to  be  charged,  their 
duties  were  considered  as  fulfilled,  though  much  of  the 
public  business  might  still  remain  to  be  discussed.  In 
course  of  lime,  however,  the  mercantile  class  became 
aware  of  their  own  importance,  and  began  to  measure 
their  claims  on  the  Government  by  the  amount  of  their 
payments  into  the  Exchequer.  They  learned  to  couple 
petitions  with  their  grants,  and  to  make  the  redress  of 
grievances  a condition  of  the  pecuniary  supplies  which 
thev  were  called  upon  to  advanee.t 
Events  The  state  of  things  which  gave  permanency  to  this 

which  pro-  new  branch  of  the  Legislature,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I., 
had  been  gradually  maturing  through  several  gcnc- 
Huuie  i>f  rations.  The  great  fiefs  of  the  Crown  were  successively 
Common*.  divided  into  smaller  portions,  as  the  original  families 
increased  their  lines  of  descent ; and  during  this  pro- 
cess  it  became  a study  with  the  subordinate  tenants  to 
lessen,  by  all  the  devices  in  their  power,  the  extent  of 
servitude  due  to  the  Sovereign.  It  was  no  unusual  ex- 
pedient for  persons  who  held  of  the  King  by  military 
tenure,  to  transfer  their  lands  to  the  Church,  and  to 
receive  them  back  under  another  tenure,  by  which  they 
were  not  bound  to  perform  any  service. 

Hence  the  Royal  prerogative  was  constantly  diminished, 
and  more  especially  in  that  most  essential  of  its  functions, 
which  respects  the  levying  of  soldiers  for  the  public 
defence  or  foreign  conquest.  The  numerous  expeditions 
of  Edward,  both  into  France  and  Scotland,  had  greatly 
exhausted  the  martial  spirit  of  his  subjects,  and  made 
it  necessary  to  enlist  men,  wherever  they  could  be 
found,  who  were  willing  to  carry  arms  as  mercenaries. 
But  troops  could  not  be  raised  without  the  command  of 
money;  and  although  in  those  days  very  arbitrary  mea- 
sures were  occasionally  used  for  recruiting  the  Royal 
finances,  the  provisions  of  the  Great  Charter  opposed  a 
barrier  to  the  authority  of  the  King  over  the  wealth  of 
his  people.  In  the  year  1294,  when  Edward  was  en- 
gaged in  war  with  his  subjects  in  Poictou,  as  well  as 
with  the  insurgents  in  Wales,  he  felt  himself  urged  by 
his  wants  to  exact  not  less  than  a sixth  of  all  movables 
from  the  laity,  and  a half  of  all  the  Ecclesiastical  Bene- 
fices. As  such  a method  of  taxation  could  not  fail  to 
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excite  complaints,  he  adopted  the  resolution  already  Annalu  of 
mentioned,  and  conferred  a legislative  rank  upon  the  KagLad. 
Burgesses  of  the  principal  Towns,  to  which  he  looked 
for  n more  regular  supply.  Iu  his  reign  the  Knights  *toin 
of  Shires  amounted  to  seventy-four,  while  the  C itizens  * ‘ “J 
and  Burgesses  were  about  two  hundred  and  sixty-three.* 

The  Feudal  system,  however  wisely  administered,  A D 
naturally  created  jealousy  between  the  Monarch  and  the  1399 
greater  Barons  who  held  of  his  Crown.  Occupying  the  Anaithy 
relation  of  servants  and  vassals,  the  Nobles  were  com-  incident  to 
pelled  to  acknowledge  a subjection,  the  duties  resulting  the  Feudal 
from  which  they  were  not  at  all  times  willing  to  j>er- 
form  ; and  hence  arose  the  numerous  disputes  between 
the  Head  of  the  Government  and  tho6e  upon  whom  his 
principal  reliance  was  necessarily  placed.  The  History 
of  all  Feudal  States  presents  an  incessant  struggle  be- 
tween the  Sovereign  and  the  more  powerful  of  his 
tenants;  an  evil  which  was  not  remedied  until  the  Com- 
mons had  acquired  so  much  influence  as  to  threaten  the 
independence  of  both.  But  before  this  change  could 
be  accomplished,  it  had  become  the  policy  of  the  King 
to  strengthen  the  interests  of  the  minor  Barons  and  the 
Representatives  of  Towns,  and  even  to  court  their  friend- 
ship, as  a counterpoise  against  the  ascendency  of  the 
Peers,  who  could  more  readily  unite  against  him.  It 
appears,  accordingly,  that  ever  after  the  successful 
resistance  made  to  John  and  Henry  III.,  the  Knights 
of  Shires  and  Burgesses  were  more  regularly  summoned 
to  take  their  scats  in  Parliament. 

Tire  latter  of  these  two  Bodies  constituted  originally  Burgesses 
the  Commons  of  England  ; for  the  Knights,  as  they  held  the  original 
of  the  Crown  in  chief,  belonged,  in  fuel,  to  the  class  °l'  m?J®| 

Nobles,  and  were  accordingly  permitted  to  sit  and u 
deliberate  as  Barons  of  the  Kingdom.  After  the  lapse 
of  a certain  period,  when  the  importance  of  the  Boroughs 
had  attracted  greater  weight  and  respectability,  the 
office  of  representing  them  was  not  declined  by  gentle- 
men of  landed  property  in  the  several  Counties ; an 
arrangement  which  soon  removed  all  ground  of  dis- 
tinction between  the  Deputies  of  Towns  and  the  Mem- 
bers for  Shires,  or,  in  other  words,  between  the  Knights 
and  Burgesses. 

It  is  nut  easy  to  fix  the  precise  epoch  when  the  Par-  Division  of 
liament  was  divided  into  two  Houses,  because  there  is 
no  small  degree  of  ambiguity  in  the  terms  in  which  the 
question  at  issue  is  expressed.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Peers  and  Commoners  met  in  the  same  hall,  long 
after  the  latter  were  permanently  engrafted  on  the  Legis- 
lature; though  it  is  equally  manifest  lhat  the  proceedings 
of  each  Body  were  in  some  measure  independent  of  the 
other,  as  to  the  main  subject  for  which  they  were  as- 
sembled. For  example,  in  the  celebrated  Parliament 
which  was  convened  in  the  twenty-third  5 ear  of  Edward  I., 
the  Earls,  Barons,  and  Knights  guve  the  King  un 
eleventh  ; the  Clergy  gave  a tenth  ; while  the  Citizens  and 
Burgesses  gave  a seventh.  Similar  resolutions  may  be 
found  in  the  Records  of  later  Parliaments ; and  there 
are  even  some  indications  that  the  Lords  and  Commons 
met  at  the  same  time  in  different  places-  These  last, 
however,  had  no  Speaker  till  the  time  of  Edward  lll.f  „ . . . 

Some  Ages  passed  away  before  the  principles  ofyfL^J^j*. 
Legislation  were  clearly  defined,  and  the  reciprocal  tian  slowly 
check  oil  the  Three  Estates  was  finally  established.  At  matured. 
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first  the  petitions  of  the  people,  presented  through  their  No  sooner  had  Edward  returned  from  France  with  AnnaUof 
Representatives,  were  submitted  to  the  Kin?  personally,  his  young  Queen  Isabella,  than  the  Borons  entered  into 

who  considered  himself  invested  with  sufficient  |)ower  a confederacy  under  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  the  first 

to  remove  the  grievance,  or  bestow  the  favour  for  Prince  of  the  blood,  and  who  possessed  u degree  of  Frum 

which  hiu  clemency  was  solicited.  Thus  many  laws  power  only  inferior  to  that  of  the  King  himself.  Gaveston,  ^ 

originated  in  the  Royal  assent  to  popular  claims,  the  who  had  acted  as  Governor  of  the  Realm  while  his  ' 

full  tendency  of  which  was  not  at  once  perceived.  Nor  Master  was  abroad,  was  now  more  odious  than  ever;  k D 

was  it  until  their  operation  was  felt  as  prejudicial  to  the  and  could  not  be  ignorant  that  his  overthrow  was  me-  ^99 

interests  or  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  the  other  dilated  by  the  proud  Leaders  whom  he  took  pleasure 
Orders,  that  the  Barons  interfered,  and  insisted  that  no  in  treating  with  the  most  studied  insolence  and  con- 
Public  Ordinance  should  be  passed  without  their  know-  tempt.  By  a conduct  not  less  undutiful,  he  also 
ledge  and  consent.  The  reign  of  Henry  V.  had  arrived  rendered  the  wife  of  the  Sovereign  his  enemy,  who 
before  the  Commons  attained  to  such  refinement  in  beheld  with  concealed  satisfaction  the  plan  which  wan 
Legislation  as  to  desire  that  laws  should  not  be  founded  formed  for  his  destruction.  A Parliament  being  sum- 
directly  on  their  Petitions,  but  that  every  Statute  should  mnned  to  meet  at  Westminster,  the  confederates  repaired 
first  appear  in  the  form  of  a Bill,  be  regularly  discussed  thither  in  arms  and  attended  by  a formidable  array  of 
in  the  House,  and  fiunllycome  forth  as  an  Act  sanctioned  retainers.  The  feeble  Monarch  was  compelled  to  submit 
by  the  Three  Estates  of  the  Realm.*  to  their  terms,  and  consent  to  the  banishment  of  the  Hi,  ^«nUh- 

The  observations  now  made  have  been  suggested  by  Favourite  ; who,  however,  wu*  only  sent  to  occupy  a m*nt. 

the  circumstance  that  the  Government  of  Edward  I.  Military  Government  in  Ireland,  at  that  time  disturbed  a.  d. 
was  distinguished  by  the  permanent  establishment  of  by  the  insurrection  of  the  native  Chiefs.*  130B. 

Burgesses  and  Citizens  as  a branch  of  the  Legislature  ; But  the  resolution  of  the  King  wag  as  infirm  as  the  TheFovour- 
an  institution  to  which  this  Kingdom  has  been  greatly  rest  of  his  character.  He  had  yielded  to  the  menaces  of  ite  recalled, 
indebted  for  its  freedom,  wealth,  and  power.  The  a faction,  and  he  conceived  that  any  method  by  which  a.  d. 
results  which  sprang  from  it  may  be  numbered  he  could  retract  the  obligation  under  which  he  had  1309. 
among  the  most  important  and  beneficial  in  the  annals  bowed,  was  perfectly  consistent  with  truth  and  honour, 
of  mankind,  and  are  almost  equally  observable  as  a He  therefore  laboured  to  gain  over,  by  flattery  and 
striking  example  how  little  remote  consequences  are  preferment,  the  more  powerful  of  the  hostile  Barons; 
placed  within  the  reach  of  human  foresight.  The  eleva-  while  he  obtained  from  the  Pope,  in  favour  of  Gaveston, 
tion  of  the  Commons  in  power  and  rank  necessarily  a formal  dispensation  from  the  oath  he  had  taken  not 
affected  the  temper  of  the  Aristocratical  Orders,  who,  in  to  return  to  England.  The  Favourite  was  accord- 
a short  time,  admitted  to  a share  of  their  privileges  men  ingly  received  once  more,  loaded  with  additional  ho- 
who  possessed  no  large  a portion  of  political  authority.  In  nours,  and  enabled  to  resume  that  expensive  manner 
this  way,  the  ancient  distinctions  of  Society,  which  in  some  of  life  which  had  justly  excited  the  indignation  of  the 
other  Countries  have  been  continued  to  our  own  days,  courtiers.t 

were  seen  insensibly  dissolving,  and  opening  a path  for  The  Barons,  now  finding  all  more  lenient  expedients  Measures 
that  happy  union  of  all  classes  in  object  and  interest,  useless,  determined  to  divest  the  pusillanimous  Prince  adopted  by 

which  has  proved  the  main  support  of  ourConstitution.t  of  a large  portion  of  the  Royal  authority.  Assembling  the  Barons. 

The  heroic  King  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  hi  arms,  under  pretence  of  attending  him  in  Parliament, 
whose  talents  were  not  great,  and  whose  propensities  they  insisted  on  his  appointing  a Commission  consisting 
were  quite  unworthy  of  his  high  station.  Instead  of  of  twelve  individuals,  who  should  have  power  to  enact 
pursuing  the  advantages  which  his  father  had  gained  Ordinances  for  the  government  of  the  Kingdom,  and 
over  the  Scots,  he  disbanded  his  army,  and  returned  the  regulation  of  his  envu  household;  at  the  same  time 
home  to  enjoy  the  luxuries  and  festivities  which  were  extorting  n consent  that  these  Ordinances  should  have 
now  placed  within  his  reach.  He  recalled  (iaveston,  the  force  of  laws  for  ever.  The  Commissioners,  it  is 
a dangerous  Favourite  whom  the  late  Monarch  had  acknowledged,  didnotabusetheprivilegesthusunoon- 
banished,  created  him  Earl  of  Cornwall,  and  conferred  stitutionally  obtained;  nor,  except  in  expelling  evil 
upon  him  a Royal  Princess  in  marriage.  The  Nobles,  counsellors  from  his  presence,  did  they  give  much 
who  were  greatly  offended  at  the  ostentation  of  this  offence  to  his  Majesty.  Gaveston  was  once  more  con-  A D> 
upstart,  were  not  less  disgusted  by  his  profusion  and  dcinued  to  leave  the  Kingdom,  under  the  penalty  of  13  u. 
rapacity.  Aware,  too,  that  they  were  the  object  of  death,  should  he  again  be  found  within  its  borders, 
his  sarcasm  and  ridicule,  their  minds  became  inflamed  To  all  the  regulations  introduced  on  this  occasion, 
with  the  utmost  resentment;  and  they  accordingly  Edward  procured  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  confirmed 
resolved  to  embrace  the  first  opportunity  of  hurling  him  by  his  own  official  deed.  But  the  infatuated  Monarch, 
down  from  the  eminence  which  he  had  so  undeservedly  inconstant  in  every  thing  except  his  own  absurd  attach- 
attained.;  merits,  found  means  to  question  the  validity  of  the 

, measures  which  had  received  his  formal  approbation. 

Braving  the  resentment  and  power  of  his  Nobles,  he 
* Htttory  of  1 hr  Errhrqufr,  p.  3G.  Cotton,  Abridgement,  p.  13.  invited  the  Gascon  Knight,  a third  time,  to  leave  his 
t ,.272.  retirement  on  the  Comment,  and  to  repair  to  him  *1  Ilia 

; The  character  of  Edward  II-  >•  given  by  the  (.anon  of  r 

Leicester,  Henry  Knygbtcn,  iu  thr*e  term*.  Erai  ■ i>  elegant  

cor  part,  rirtbut  prtwfaitt,  ted  tnenbut,  n mfgn  credit  nr,  phinma  m 

i/tfomtoMt.  Nam  parvipento  pmrrrum  amtuhemnt  adfurtil  icurru,  mttiico i efferatm,  ad  umum  ahgnetm  fmmtiarem  ardenter  affeclnt, 
canJoribut,  tragard  it,  fat  tonhut,  remtgibm,  mivigiu,  ft  qurm  tumate  coder  it,  ditarri,  ptrafeml,  koaorarit,  X.  Sr  nplctrti 

cetrni  artel  mrc/ianictc  ojficui,  p<hlut  indulgent,  teerela  facile  pro-  a Twvaden.  1652,  vol.  ii.p.  2MI. 

dent,  ruinntrt  rx  /rr<  r-iutd  percultrnt,  magn  ntirnum  qttam  prvpnum  • Ruygliton,  ul  nrpra.  Hereing,  vol.  i.  p.  248.  Fradaat,  vol. 

Oituiintm  tequrnt  ; in  dandy  prodigal.  cnurioando  rplmdidut,  ore  Hi.  p 87. 

pram plot,  opera  van m.  Advert* t Aottei  intt  tnforiumaiu «,  in  do-  f X.  Seriptoret,  p.  2532,  Kymer,  vol.  iii.  p.  167. 
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ni*tory>  Court  near  York.  This  was  considered  as  an  insult 
•s  too  great  to  be  borne.  The  allied  Peers  rushed  to  arms, 
From  am|  marched  against  the  King,  who  in  vain  attempted  to 
A' d.  protect  his  minion.  The  latter  threw  himself  into  Scar* 
1272.  borough  Castle ; but  finding  it  destitute  of  provisions, 
,u  he  surrendered  on  terms  of  capitulation  to  the  Earl  of 
A'  D*  Pembroke.  This  Nobleman,  it  is  believed,  consented  to 
1399.  a wcrel  violation  of  the  Treaty  on  the  part  of  Lancaster 
ofGmveatou  atu*  his  adherents,  who,  carrying  the  Frenchman  to  a 
a.  d.  fortress  in  Warwickshire,  out  off  his  head.* 

1312.  Freed  from  the  enthralling  influence  under  which  his 
War  with  Government  had  been  hitherto  conducted,  Edward  now 
Scotland  turned  his  attention  to  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  where 

a.  d.  Robert  Bruce  the  younger  had  made  considerable  pro- 

1313.  gress  in  consolidating  his  power.  Having  assembled  a 
formidable  army,  consisting  not  only  of  his  native  sub- 
jects but  also  of  his  vassals  in  France,  and  such  pro- 
fessional soldiers  in  other  parts  of  the  Continent  as  could 
be  induced  to  serve  for  pay,  he  directed  his  course  to- 
wards the  Northern  Marches.  The  Scots,  still  smarting 
under  the  recollection  of  the  injustice  and  losses  which 
they  had  endured  in  the  preceding  reign,  made  the  greatest 
efforts  to  repel  the  threatened  invasion,  or  to  defeat  its 
object.  Bruce,  who  had  profited  by  his  experience  in 
former  wars,  refrained  from  meeting  the  English  in  the 
flat  country  of  the  Lolhians,  where  their  superior  cavalry 
and  men-at-urms  must  have  gained  an  easy  victory  over 
his  raw  levies;  and  withdrawing  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  hilly  district  which  borders  on  the  Highlands,  he 
waited  their  approach  in  the  firm  resolution  to  conquer 
or  perish.  The  Battle  which  ensued  near  Bannockburn 

A D on  the  24th  June,  1314,  is  memorable  in  the  Annals  of 
1314*  Britain,  us  having  proved  the  means  of  keeping  sepa- 
Juna  24.  ra*e'  nearty  ^ur  hundred  years  longer,  the  two  King- 
doms, into  which  it  was  at  that  time  divided.  The  skill 
and  determined  spirit  of  the  Scottish  Monarch  more  than 
counterbalanced  all  the  advantages  which  his  antagonist 
possessed  in  discipline  and  numbers;  and  Edward,  after 
seeing  his  gallant  bands  slaughtered  or  dispersed,  sought 
safety  in  a rapid  flight  to  Dunbar,  the  Castle  of  which 
was  still  held  by  one  of  his  office rs.f 
Reflections  The  subjects  of  Bruce,  who  had  so  narrowly  escaped 
on  the  vie-  the  fate  of  a conquered  people,  magnified  very  naturally 
toryofBw  the  consequences  of  their  success  in  the  field  of  Ban- 
nockburn, nockburu  ; and  their  descendants  at  the  present  day  are 
wont  not  only  to  ascribe  the  renewed  independence  of 
their  Nation  to  the  same  decisive  conflict,  but  also  to 
express  their  thankfulness  for  not  having  been  united  by 
force  of  arms  with  the  more  civilised  Kingdom  which 
invaded  them.  Allowing  nil  that  is  due  to  the  love  of 
Frrcdom,  the  sober  politician  will  still  doubt,  as  the 
Scots  would  have  much  sooner  arrived  at  wealth,  happi- 
ness,  and  refinement,  whether  it  would  not  have  proved 
a blessing  to  them,  had  the  scheme  of  the  first  Edward 
been  realized,  and  the  whole  Island  been  placed  under 
one  sceptre  at  the  close  of  the  Xlllth  Century.  They 
would  have  escaped  the  miseries  which  marked  the  un- 
happy line  of  the  Stuarts,  and  the  frightful  anarchy 


• Brady,  Appendix,  No.  50.  W nisi  ogham,  p.  95.  Kay gh ton, 

w X Scriptor.  Hi*  words  are,  Tandem  apud  BttnertmicAe  juxla 

Wartwyeum  decapitant  el  occidunt. 

Ryraer,  vol.  iii.  p.  281.  Ttus  Monkish  annalist  (has  describes 
the  Northern  campaign.  Cilo  potimodum  adieit  Bex  Scoiiam 
pompahe?  cum  muUa  tupfUcctili ; ted  apud  Stryvehn  turpUer  cum 
»«•  deviefut  ett  die  naiaiit  Sancti  Jokannit,  oceitit  ami  cap  fit  uoii- 
/iStte,  am  in  it  tAe  taunt , retvl-nque,  project!!  arm  it,  ted  A t>b\  fuyd 
mnnUuermU. 


which  prevailed  both  before  and  after  the  Union  of  the  Annals  of 
Crowns.  Besides,  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  down-  Kngtaud. 
wards,  the  independence  of  Scotland  was  merely  nomi-  ' ' 

nal.  Elizabeth  governed  it  with  a strong  hand  during 
the  troubled  days  of  Mar)’  and  the  minority  of  James; 
and,  at  one  period,  it  was  the  theatre  on  which  the  French 
and  English  sought  to  determine  their  National  quarrels, 
and  where  each  in  turn  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  the 
natives.  A consolidation  of  the  two  British  King- 
doms in  the  time  of  Edward  would  have  produced  a 
uniformity  in  Laws,  Religion,  and  Manners,  which  could 
hardly  be  expected  at  a more  advanced  period,  when  the 
institutions  of  both  Countries  had  been  founded  on  the 
basis  of  long  usage  and  authority.  The  progress  of 
knowledge,  however,  produces  a gradual  approximation 
in  modes  and  habits,  and  even  in  jurisprudence  ; while  in 
regard  to  political  rights  there  is  no  longer  any  dis- 
tinction.* 

His  reverses  in  Scotland  tended  not  a little  to  increase 
the  odium  with  which  the  insurgent  Barons  had  endea- 
voured to  load  their  Sovereign.  Those  ambitious  Nobles, 
availing  themselves  of  his  depressed  condition,  insisted 
upon  a renewal  of  the  *'  Ordinances,”  of  which  he  had 
contrived  to  evade  the  execution.  The  Earl  of  Lancaster 
assumed  the  actual  government  of  the  Kingdom  ; and 
either  from  design,  or  owing  to  the  superior  talents  of  the 
Scottish  Prince,  who  had  crossed  the  borders  at  the  head 
of  an  army,  allowed  affairs  to  become  more  and  more 
perplexed.  Bruce  gained  several  advantages  over  the 
troops  appointed  to  guard  the  Northern  Marches,  and 
had  even  advanced  as  for  as  the  gates  of  York  ; a cir- 
cumstance which  could  not  fail  to  incense  the  people 
against  their  ruler,  who  allowed  an  enemy,  whom  they 
had  lately  contemned,  to  insult  with  impunity  a third 
part  of  the  Kingdorn.t 

Destitute  of  confidence  in  himself,  Edward,  it  should  The  Spcn- 
seem,  found  it  necessary  to  repose  on  the  ability  or  0T  **** 
attachment  of  others.  The  place  of  Gavestrn  was  Sr^ormTf*-. 
occordingly  supplied  by  a young  Englishman  named  vouiite*: 
Hugh  lc  Desptnscr,  whose  family,  descended  from  the 
Steward  of  the  Conqueror,  had  been  ennobled  in  a late 
reign.  Like  the  former  Favourite,  he  is  said  to  have  been 
dcftcient  in  prudence  and  moderation,  and  to  huve 
thereby  provoked  the  animosity  of  the  vindictive  Lan- 
caster. Recourse  was  immediately  had  to  arms,  in 
which  the  confederated  Chiefs  so  fur  prevailed  as  to  com- 
pel  the  King  to  banish  his  friend,  and  the  old  Baron  01 
his  father,  who  was  accused  of  no  other. crime  besides  [321 
that  of  being  parent  to  a Royal  minion.  In  this  enter- 
prise, a prominent  part  was  acted  by  the  Mortimers, 

Wardens  of  the  Welsh  Marches,  one  of  whom  soon 
afterwards  became  celebrated  as  the  paramour  of  the 
Queen.  Indeed,  her  Majesty  is  suspected  to  have  lent 
her  countenance  to  the  more  active  of  those  who  dis- 
turbed the  tranquillity  of  her  husband's  reign,  having 
been  alienated  from  him  by  his  indifference  to  her  per- 
sonal charms,  as  well  as  by  his  injudicious  choke  of 
private  counsellors.? 

But  the  partisans  of  Lancaster,  having  carried  their 
insolence  and  revenge  to  an  inordinate  height,  soon  wit- 


Frixn 
A.  D. 

1272. 

to 
A.  r* 
131)9. 


A.  D. 

1315. 


• Hiltary  of  Scotland,  by  P,  J.  Tytlttr,  K*q.  Vol.  i.  p.  320. 

4 Brady,  voL  ii.  p.  122. 

j DugduUi,  Baron,  vol. i. p.389.  Wokingham,  p.  M3,  Knyghfon, 
M X.  Scnpttr.  vol.  ii.  p.  25—39.  Rex  Edward** *  contra  com- 
munt  votum,  Magnalum  duos  fuoerat  Dupcntatoret,  Hmyonem 
putrem,  el  Huyonem  jxJium. 
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nossed  a powerful  reaction  in  behalf  of  the  King.  At 
the  head  of  some  troops,  which  he  had  hastily  called 
together,  he  hurried  to  the  borders  of  Walw,  and  in- 
flicted a signal  punishment  on  several  of  the  disaffected 
leaders,  who,  unaware  of  hi*  design,  could  make  no  pre- 
parations to  oppose  him.  The  rebels  in  the  Northern 
Counties  immediately  recruited  their  ranks,  and  showed 
a determination  to  dispute  the  progress  of  Edward,  who 
announced  his  intention  to  advance  against  the  Scots. 
The  Earl  of  I#anca*ler  was  intrusted  with  the  command 
of  their  levies.  A battle  took  place  at  Roroughbridge, 
in  which  the  confederates  were  entirely  defeated,  I^ird 
Hereford  was  kilted,  and  the  General  himself  taken  pri- 
soner. This  last  was  soon  afterwards  led  to  execution, 
and  beheaded  near  Pomfret,  one  of  his  own  Castles,  amid 
circumstances  of  insult  and  contumely,  which,  it  was 
thought,  were  intended  to  revenge  the  murder  of  Gaves- 
ton,  who  unquestionably  perished  a victim  to  the  jealousy 
of  the  Earl.  In  Lancaster  fell  the  most  powerful  subject 
in  England  ; but,  as  his  patriutiem  was  ever  subservient 
to  his  ambition,  he  lias  not  escaped  the  charge  of  occa- 
sionally sacrificing  to  selfish  view*  the  best  interests  of 
his  Country.* 

The  King  did  not  pursue  the  claims  of  justice  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  Law,  or  even  of  expediency,  but  he 
permitted  young  Despenscr  to  enrich  himself  on  the 
estates  of  the  attainted  Nobles,  and  thereby  to  augment 
the  hatred  and  envy  with  which  his  character  was  already 
viewed.  Nor  did  Edward  in  any  degree  retrieve  his 
reputation  by  a new  attempt  to  conquer  the  Scots.  He 
entered  their  Country  again  with  a large  army ; but 
possessing  none  of  the  talents  of  a great  soldier,  he  failed 
to  make  any  impression  upon  a people  who  had  already 
learned  to  despise  him  ; and,  accordingly,  oflcr  having 
wasted  his  resources,  and  lost  many  of  his  gallant 
followers,  he  withdrew  his  forces  in  disgrace  from  a 
fruitless  contest. 

The  death  of  the  King  of  France,  to  whom  he  did 
homage  for  his  possessions  in  that  Country,  introduced 
some  perplexity  into  their  relations  as  Liege  Lord  and 
Vassal.  To  adjust  the  differences  which  were  thus 
created,  Isabella  his  Queen  repaired  to  her  native 
Court,  where  she  acted  the  part  of  a successful  diploma- 
tist. But,  unfortunately  for  her  own  reputation,  ns  well 
as  for  the  interests  of  her  husband,  she  had  allowed 
herself  to  enter  into  the  views  of  those  who  wished  to 
deprive  the  Spensers  of  their  power  and  vast  domains. 
Meeting  at  Paris  the  Leaders  of  the  faction  which  had 
been  overthrown  at  Boroughbridge,  rhe  listened  to  their 
complaints,  and  even  to  their  plans  of  revenge.  Roger 
do  Mortimer,  in  particular,  revived  his  undue  ascen- 
dency over  her  principles,  and  induced  her  to  concur  in 
a scheme  which  had  for  it*  object  the  deposition,  and 
perhaps  the  murder,  of  his  Sovereign,  t 

To  obviate  some  Feudal  difficulties,  it  was  proposed 
that  Edward  should  resign  the  government  of  Guicnne 
to  hU  soil,  now  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  that  the  Prince 
should  perform  in  the  French  Capital  the  acknowledg- 
ment which  his  father  owed  for  his  foreign  dominions. 
No  sooner  had  Isabella  obtained  custody  of  the  heir  of  the 
English  Throne  than  the  treason  suggested  by  Mortimer 
seemed  mature.  An  active  correspondence  was  begun 
with  the  diaffected  party  at  home,  to  which,  it  is  conjec- 


• Rjrmer,  vol.  iii.  p.  959.  Tyiell,  vol  »l  p 291. 
f Ftrdtra,  vol.  iv.p.  74. 


tured,  her  brother,  the  new  King  of  France,  yielded  hi«  Annals  of 
consent ; and,  in  a short  lime,  the  spirit  of  insurrection  war  KngUwL 
roused,  and  assumed  u bolder  aspect  than  at  any  former  * 
period.  Having  raised  in  the  Low  Countries  three  or  lour 
thousand  men,  Isabella  embarked  for  the  opposite  coast, 
and  lauded  in  Suffolk,  where  she  was  instantly  joined  by 
a large  body  of  malecontents.  Edward,  after  in  vain 
appealing  to  the  loyalty  of  his  people,  found  that  hi* 
only  recourse  was  in  flight ; but  being  pursued  hotly  by 
his  enemies,  he  was  taken  prisoner  in  Wales,  and 
afterwards  conveyed  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  as  a cap- 
tive. to  the  Castle  of  Kenilworth.  Many  of  his  adherents 
were  put  to  death  with  circumstances  of  the  greatest 
atrocity;  among  whom  may  be  numbered  the  two 
Spensers, "father  and  son,  who  were  executed  without 
even  the  semblance  of  a legal  trial  * 

Nothing  was  now  wanting  to  complete  the  nefarious  Dethrone- 
dcsign  of  Mortimer  and  Isabella  but  the  formal  dethrone-  “*nt ini. 
rnent  of  their  unhappy  victim ; an  object  which  was  soon  jjdwaidll. 
accomplished  by  an  obsequious  Parliament,  intimidated  A D< 
by  the  fury  of  the  populace.  The  pretext  for  this  violent  1327. 
measure  was  a charge  of  incapacity,  founded  upon  a 
review  of  his  government  at  home  and  abroud.  His 
defeat  in  Scotland  and  his  losses  in  France  were  recited 
as  proofs  of  his  unfitness  to  sway  the  sceptre  of  a w ar- 
like people,  to  whom  the  fortune  of  battle  bad  usually 
been  propitious:  but  no  positive  crime  was  alleged 
against  him  ; no  personal  injustice  ; no  violation  of  law. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  was  raised  to  the  Throne,  after  a 
resignation  had  been  extorted  from  his  father  by  terrors 
which  threatened  his  life.  Nor  did  the  unfortunate  Mo- 
narch long  survive  his  deposition  from  the  Royal  dignity, 
but  was  murdered  ill  Berkeley  Castle  about  eight  months 
after  he  had  descended  to  the  rank  of  a private  indi- 
vidual.! The  manner  of  his  death  was  revolting  in  the 
extreme ; that  catastrophe  having  been  effected  by  the 
introduction  into  his  bowel*  of  an  iron  rod  raised  to  a 
red  beat.  Mortimer,  who  observed  the  impression  made 
on  the  public  mind  by  the  odious  conduct  of  the  Queen, 
whose  intimacy  with  him  set  all  decency  at  defiance, 
dreaded  a restoration  of  the  deposed  Sovereign,  and  the 
ruin  and  disgrace  which  must  have  followed  it.  He 
therefore  instigated  two  individuals,  Maltravers  and 
Gournay,  whose  minds  were  accessible  to  llie  lowest 
motives,  and  whose  hands  did  not  refuse  to  perform  the 
foulest  deeds,  to  deliver  him  from  hi*  apprehensions  by 
assassinating  Edward  of  Caernarvon. 

The  reign  of  Edward  II.  witnessed  the  abolition  of  the  Knights 
Order  of  the  Knights  Templars,  who  by  their  arrogance  Templar* 
had  incurred  the  hatred  both  of  the  Civil  and  Ecclesias-  a'*°  “***"• 
tical  authorities.  This  institution,  which  took  place 
while  Jerusalem  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians,  was 
meant  to  secure  the  protection  of  Pilgrim*,  who  repaired 
to  the  Holy  City  for  pious  purposes;  and  as  their  ser- 
vices proved  extremely  important,  money  and  lands 
were  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  faithful,  who  were 
desirous  that  access  to  the  sacred  shrines  should  he 
ever  unattended  with  personal  danger  At  a later 
period,  indolence  and  luxury  corrupted  their  ranks ; and 


* Wulsinghsm,  p 123. 

f R> mer.  vol.  i.  p.  650.  4‘  I.  William  TruncU,**  said  the  speaker, 
u on  l«half  of  the  whole  people  of  Koghui  1*  aiwt  authorised  by  the 
Parliament,  do  lwrehy  withdraw  the  fealty  and  homage  sworn  to 
you.  I no  tong* r am  bound  in  faith  to  you,  and  I deprive  you  of 
•ll  Roy  si  rawer  and  dignity.  We  claim  and  hold  nothing  from 
you  u King;  and  in  all  time  to  cane  dec  I arc  you  to  be  a mere 
private  pert)on.n 
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History.  as  their  presence  in  Palestine  had  ceased  to  he  necessary  , 
reports  extremely  prejudical  to  their  reputation  were  un  - 
From  versally  circulated.  A feeling  against  them  prevailed  in 
*■  France,  to  such  ait  extent  that  the  Pope  deemed  it  expedient 
1272.  t0  interfere,  so  far  at  least  ns  to  demand  that  the  Knights 
*°  should  be  brought  to  trial,  and,  if  found  guilty,  punished 

1899*  according  to  their  deserts.  In  the  year  1306,  on  order 

* was  issued  for  their  apprehension  on  the  same  day 
throughout  England  and  Ireland,  and  their  committal  to 
prison  ; but,  though  a minute  and  very  protracted  inves- 
tigation followed,  it  did  not  appear  that  the  charges  in 
regard  to  the  members  resident  in  the  dominions  of 
Edward  were  well  founded.  The  fraternity,  however, 
was  suppressed,  and  their  funds  bestowed  upon  the 
Knights  Hospitallers,  who  had  not  given  so  much  cause 
of  offence.* 

Aceeteinriof  Edward  III.,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  the  fifteenth 
KdwanillL  year  0f  j,js  age,  was  merely  a nominal  Sovereign,  as  the 
A‘  D*  real  power  was  in  the  hands  of  his  mother  and  Mor- 
1327.  timer.  A Council  was  indeed  appointed  by  Parliament, 
consisting  of  five  Prelates  and  seven  Noblemen  ; but  the 
ambitious  spirit  of  the  Welsh  Chieftuin  was  impatient  of 
auch  control,  and  boldly  assumed  the  direction  of  affairs, 
as  the  partner  of  Isabella.  The  insurgent  Barons  felt 
that  they  hud  expended  their  treason  in  vain,  and  that 
they  had  received  a master  in  the  person  of  an  accom- 
plice. The  Princes  of  the  blood,  more  especially  the 
Earls  of  Kent,  Norfolk,  and  Lancaster,  were  deeply  mor- 
tified at  the  result  of  their  measures  ; lamented  the  slain 
inflicted  on  the  Royal  family  by  the  conduct  of  the 
Queen,  who  had  entirely  withdrawn  her  confidence  from 
them  ; and  resolved  to  precipitate  the  aspiring  para- 
mour from  the  authority  which  he  had  so  disgracefully 
t attained. 

Marches1  An  invasion  of  the  Northern  Counties  by  the  Scots 
against  the  directed  public  attention  for  a time  to  the  progress 
®v‘ot**  of  military  events.  The  young  King,  glowing  with 

martial  ardour,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a large 
force,  and  proceeded  in  search  of  the  marauders,  who 
had  already  laid  waste  an  extensive  range  of  country. 
But  the  object  of  the  invaders,  as  it  was  confined  en- 
tirely to  plunder  and  devastation,  did  not  permit  them 
to  engage  in  battle,  except  on  terms  which  promised  a 
certain  advantage.  The  eager  desire  for  distinction 
which  animated  the  breast  of  Edward  was  constantly 
disappointed  by  the  motions  of  an  enemy,  who  swept 
over  his  Provinces  like  a horde  of  Tartars,  and  whose 
presence  was  indicated  only  by  the  smoke  and  flames 
which  marked  their  destructive  course.  He  offered  a 
hundred  a year  to  the  man  who  should  inform  him 
where  the  Scots  were  encamped,  while  a few  nights 
afterwards  he  found  them  in  his  own  lines,  and  assailing 
the  Royal  tent.  He  made  a valiant  defence  against 
Douglas,  who  conducted  the  attack ; and  aided  by  the 
darkness,  as  well  as  by  the  devoted  bravery  of  two  of 
his  attendants,  who  sacrificed  their  lives  fur  him,  be 
effected  his  escape. f 

Mortimer,  aware  of  the  hatred  to  which  he  was  ex- 
0 posed,  and  of  the  danger  with  which  Ins  power  was 

]A32S.  threatened,  resolved  to  strengthen  his  interests  by  con- 
ciliating the  friendship  of  foreign  Nations.  With  this 
view  he  made  peace  with  the  King  of  Scots,  acknow- 

• KuyuMon,  trier  X Scnpt&rei,  rot.  u.  p.  2531.  Capti 
it Mi  amnet  f rat  ret  tie  AUUiiA  Tempii,  el  ineaiceratt  umrertafiier. 

f FrtHMsrt,  book  iv.  c.  19.  Koyghtco.  p.  2552;  Occuii  ettpei- 
lam  tvo  aijvt  cvmcrano  nx  ipte  cam  mag  ltd  difficaliatt  tvani. 


ledged  him  as  independent  Sovereign  of  that  People.  Annals  of 
and  relinquished  all  the  claims  for  homage  which  had  Ragland, 
been  resolutely  maintained  by  Edward  I.  He  further 
stipulated  a marriage  between  Jane,  a daughter  of  the  froro 
late  Monarch,  and  David,  tlie  son  and  heir  of  Bruce.  D* 
For  these  concessions  to  the  Northern  Prince,  the  sum  of  ^"72. 
thirty  thousand  marks  was  received;  but  although  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Treaty  were  formally  ratified  by  Par- 
liament,  they  did  not  fail  to  create  great  dissatisfaction 
throughout  the  Nation,  and  to  increase  the  odium  with 
which  Mortimer  was  now  every  where  regarded.* 

To  dissolve  the  League  from  which  he  had  most  to  0f 
apprehend,  this  unscrupulous  Chief  resolved  to  aim  aKentcxe- 
blow  at  the  life  of  the  Earl  of  Kent,  the  uncle  of  his  cuted. 
Sovereign.  A report  was  industriously  circulated  that  *•  o. 
Edward  II.  was  still  alive,  which  drew  from  his  brother,  1329. 
who  now  saw  reason  to  repent  the  steps  he  had  taken 
against  him,  a Letter  revealing  his  secret  thoughts  and 
intention.  This  communication  was  conveyed  to  Mor- 
timer, who  founded  on  it  a charge  of  High  Treason, 
and  obtained  the  sentence  of  Parliament,  condemning  the 
accused  to  suffer  death.  This  successful  stroke  emboldened 
him  to  undertake  measures  of  similar  severity  against 
some  of  the  other  Nobles  whom  he  knew  to  be  hostile  to 
his  pretensions,  I^mcaster.  who  had  been  raised  from 
the  rank  of  Earl  of  Leicester,  wns thrown  into  prison; 
not  a few,  including  certain  Prelates,  were  subjected  to 
large  fines ; estates  were  seized  and  converted  to  the 
purposes  of  oppression ; and  menaces  were  uttered 
which  seemed  to  expose  to  imminent  hazard  the  first 
families  in  the  Kingdom. f 

The  usual  remedy  for  such  evils  in  those  turbulent, 
unsettled  titties  presented  itself  to  the  minds  of  several 
individuals  who  enjoyed  the  countenance  of  young 
Edward,  and  who  began  to  tremble  for  the  safety  of  his 
person  and  Government.  It  is  not  known  to  what 
extent  he  himself  was  privy  to  the  design  which  was  soon 
formed  for  liberating  him  from  the  control  which  had 
now  become  at  once  irksome  and  disgraceful.  At  all 
events,  it  was  resolved  to  lake  advantage  of  a meeting 
of  Parliament,  about  to  be  holden  at  Nottingham,  at 
which  the  Queen  and  Mortimer  were  expected  to  be 
present.  Surrounded  with  guards  this  guilty  couple 
used  every  precaution  against  the  machinations  which 
they  had  but  too  much  reason  to  suspect.  They  occu- 
pied the  Castle,  the  gates  of  which  were  carefully  locked 
every  night*  and  the  keys  deposited  in  their  own  hands; 
but  there  was  a subterraneous  passage  which  they  had 
not  the  means  of  guarding,  through  which  the  con- 
spirators found  admission,  and  surprised  them  at  mid- 
night in  circumstances  when  no  resistance  could  be 
attempted.  Conducted  a prisoner  to  London,  Roger  de  Mortimer 
Mortimer  was  accused  of  various  crimes,  as  well  against  condemned 
the  public  rights  as  against  individuals,  whom  he  had 
ensnared  and  deprived  of  life.  The  assassination  of0"  ’ 
the  lute  King  was  laid  to  his  charge,  as  well  as  the  un-  . 
just  sentence  recently  executed  upon  the  Earl  of  Kent. 

He  was  accordingly  found  guilty,  though  rather  on 
common  report  than  from  an  examination  of  legal 
evidence,  and  hanged  on  a gallows  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Capital.  Isabella,  whatever  might  be  the 
presumptions  against  her,  was  not  tried;  but  was  com- 
pelled to  retire  to  a private  residence,  where,  on  a reduced 


• Ypod.  Kent.  p.  510. 
f Kay  gh  tun,  p.  2555.  Hcming,  p.  271, 
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History*  income,  she  spent  the  remainder  of  her  days,  without 
ever  again  acquiring  the  slightest  share  of  political 
From  authority.  * 

lO'ry  Edward,  whose  temper  was  peculiarly  open  to  the 
impressions  of  military  fume,  and  who  hud  not  forgotten 
to  his  abortive  efforts  against  the  Scots  hi  his  first  cam- 

1399  paigu,  readily  listened  to  certain  reasons  urged  by  some 

War  mi-*  Barons  for  renewing  war  in  that  quarter.  It  is 

newvxl  with  true  that  a Treaty,  involving  a considerable  penalty, 
Scotland,  bound  him  to  preserve  peace  with  his  Northern  neigh- 
bours ; but  it  was  alleged,  that  the  main  conditions  on 
which  the  stipulation  was  founded,  had  not  been  fulfilled 
by  the  son  of  Robert  Bruce.  The  English  Nobles 
complained  that  the  estates  Northward  of  the  Tweed, 
which  had  belonged  to  llieir  families,  were  not  delivered 
to  them  upon  the  conclusion  of  hostilities,  although  the 
Scots  were  admitted  to  the  possession  of  such  as  they  could 
claim  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  river.  But,  per- 
haps, these  were  mere  pretexts  for  the  revival  of  that 
claim,  ho  long  contested  between  the  two  Countries, 
which  respected  the  independence  of  Scotland,  and 
which  was  relinquished  by  Mortimer  for  thirty  thousand 
marks.f 

Balliol  To  accomplish  the  objects  which  Edward  had  in 

th<Tsc0ttUh  v'ew*  *,e  acce^cd  to  the  pretensions  of  Balliol,  the  son  of 
throne.  **  l^at  competitor  who  had  gained  the  Crown  when  it  was 
refused  to  the  elder  Bruoe.  He  allowed  him  to  raise 
forces  in  England,  and  even  connived  at  the  proceedings 
of  such  of  the  Barons  ns  were  disposed  to  luke  part  in 
the  expedition  against  David  the  young  King  of  Scots, 
his  own  brother-in-law.  No  sooner,  accordingly,  was 
a small  army  collected,  than  Balliol  proceeded  North- 
ward to  assert  his  claim  in  the  field  of  battle  ; and  being 
met  by  only  a tumultuous  host  under  tho  command 
of  the  Urgent  Marr,  whose  genius  was  not  superior  to 
the  discipline  of  his  followers,  he  gained  an  easy  victory, 
and  soon  found  hiimelf  master  of  nearly  all  the  Low- 
land Counties.  Balliol  was  crowned  at  Scone  in  Septem- 
A.  n.  ber,  1332,  upon  w hich  event  the  successor  of  the  renowned 
1332.  Bruce  removed  into  France,  accompanied  by  huj  affi- 
anced Queen,  the  sister  of  the  English  Monarch.  J 
Battle  of  But  the  Scots,  aware  of  the  terms  on  which  their  new 
Htlidovn*  ruler  had  ascended  the  throne,  were  resolved  that  he 
1 * should  not  enjoy  it  in  tranquillity.  A few  months  after 

he  had  seized  a sceptre  which  required  a much  firmer 
hand  to  wield  it  with  effect,  he  was  attacked  by  a party 
of  the  opposite  faction,  saw  his  brother  slain  in  the  tur- 
moil, and  was  himself  chased  across  the  border  in  a 
wretched  plight.  Edward  now  determined  to  throw  off 
the  mask,  and  openly  to  avow  the  cause  of  Balliol,  who, 
in  return  for  this  aid,  had  offered  to  acknowledge  his  supe- 
riority, to  renew  the  homage  for  his  Crown,  and  to 
espouse  the  Princess  Jane,  who  as  yet  was  only  be- 
truthed  to  David  Bruoe.  An  army  was,  accordingly, 
sent  to  compel  the  refractory  Scots  to  submit  to  a fo- 
reign master ; and  the  Battle  of  ilulidown-hill,  where 
llieir  troops,  under  Lord  Douglas,  were  completely 
routed,  removed  all  obstacles  to  his  ambitious  project. 
Balliol  was  acknowledged  King  by  a Parliament  which 
met  at  Edinburgh  ; the  depcutleuce  of  the  Northern 
Throne  was  again  confessed  ; many  of  the  Nobles  swore 


fealty  to  Edward  ; and  the  principal  places  of  strength  Annals  of 
were  delivered  iuto  his  hands.*  England. 

Regarded  as  the  tool  of  England,  and  invested  with 
sovereign  power  by  means  so  mortifying  to  their  national  *rom 
pride,  the  new  Monarch  did  not  obtain  a cordial  obe- 
dieiice  from  his  Scottish  subjects.  On  the  contrary,  1 iQ*‘ 
they  embraced  the  first  opportunity  to  renew  their  ullegi-  A D 
mice  to  Bruce  ; formed  themselves  into  bands  well  fitted  1399 
for  desultory  warfare ; and  gradually  recovered  most  5^^,  ^ 
of  the  gurrisons  which  had  been  yielded  to  the  conquer-  against 
ors.  Pressed  on  all  hands,  Balliol  was  compelled  to  balliol 
apply  once  more  to  Edward  tor  assistance ; who,  inhe-  BfiBAn* 
riling  in  this  respect  the  policy  of  his  grandfather,  felt  A* 
no  reluctance  to  expend  his  treasures  on  the  reduction  *3'**>* 
of  Scotland.  Fresh  levies  were  made  and  equipped  for 
another  Northern  campaign.  Hostilities  were  resumed 
on  both  sides  with  a more  inveterate  dislike  than  ever  ; 
but,  on  this  occasion,  the  partisans  of  Bruce,  instructed 
by  experience,  avoided  a general  action,  and  contented 
themselves  with  the  attack  of  posts  and  detachments,  in 
which  success  might  be  important,  while  Ihe  risk  of  loss 
was  trifling.  Acquainted  with  the  most  intricate  paths 
through  mountainous  districts  and  marshy  plains,  the 
light-armed  peasantry  were  ever  ready  to  assail  with 
unexpected  fury  the  more  regular  troops  who  were  sent 
against  them ; and  accordingly,  though  the  invaders 
found  no  enemy  in  the  field  able  to  dispute  their  pro- 
gress, they  could  not  command  any  part  of  the  country 
but  that  which  they  actually  covered  with  llieir  camps. f 

The  Scots  were  encouraged  to  persevere  in  this  un-  Edward's 
equal  coulcst  by  the  knowledge  which  they  possessed  claim*  to 
that  the  attention  of  the  English  King  would  soon  be 
drawn  to  the  determination  of  a question  much  more  0 ranc* 
interesting  to  him  than  even  the  affairs  of  Balliol.  The  1337 
death  o!  the  French  Monarch  without  a direct  heir,  ren-  * 

dered  his  Crown  an  object  of  dispute  between  Edward, 
who  was  his  grandson  by  his  daughter  Isabella,  and 
Philip  of  Valois,  who  was  his  nephew,  or  the  son  of  his 
brother.  The  point  at  issue  turned  ou  that  principle  of 
the  reputed  Constitutional  law  of  the  Franks  which  pre- 
vents a female  from  occupying  the  Throne,  and  which  on 
this  occasion  was  interpreted  by  the  friends  of  the  latter 
Prince  to  imply,  that  the  Throne  could  not  be  inherited 
through  a woman.  Those  who  supported  the  claims  of 
the  King  of  England  maintained  that,  though  a female, 
owing  to  the  inferiority  of  her  sex,  w as  herself  excluded 
from  governing,  this  incapacity  did  not  disqualify  her 
for  transmitting  the  right  of  inheritance  to  a male  de- 
scendant. It  is  true  that  no  woman  had  reigned  since 
the  invasion  of  Clovis,  but  it  was  equally  clear,  that  no 
regular  order  of  succession  was  yet  established  ; and,  at 
all  events,  the  open  usurpations  of  Pepin  and  Hugh 
Capet  were  greater  breaches  of  the  hereditary  priuciplc 
than  a pretension  to  the  Crown  by  a Prince  through  a 
daughter  of  France,  whose  legitimacy  was  not  disputed. 

But  arguments,  derived  from  Reason  and  grounds  of 
Law,  were  of  no  avail  in  a case  to  which  no  distinct 
precedent  could  apply,  and  of  which  the  import  was 
about  to  be  determined  by  the  sword.  A long,  event- 
ful, and  bloody  war  ensued,  the  course  of  which  we 


* Avwbiiry,  p.  9.  Knyghton,  p 2556.  Cotton's  Abridgment, 
p.  10. 

+ Cotton's  Abridgement , p.  13.  Knyghton,  p.  2561.  Homing, 
p.  273.  Wat*i«jd'*n,»  P*  l3l. 

1 Knyghton,  p.  2563.  lltming,  p.  275. 


• Rymer,  voL  iv.p.  590. 

f Homing,  vol.  it.  p.  275.  Knyghton,  p.  2564.  Another  cir- 
cuiiuUnce  which  provoked  the  rrwr/.aeul  of  the  Scuts,  was  the 
dismemberment  of  their  Country  ; all  the  South-Eastern  Counties 
being  ceded  by  Parliament,  and  annexed  to  tbs  English  Monarchy 
for  ever.  Kyrner,  vol.  iv.  p.  614. 
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Hrttory.  have  elsewhere  described,  and  we  therefore  revert  once 
more  to  our  domestic  history. 

From  The  exertions  of  the  Kin*?  iu  France  and  Scotland 
a.  d.  were  necessarily  attended  with  a "rent  expenditure  ; and, 
1272.  as  Commerce  was  still  in  a very  imperfect  condition, 
40  there  were  considerable  difficulties  to  be  encountered, 
A-  D*  not  only  in  raising  money,  but  also  in  remitting  it  to 
1399.  foreign  Countries.  The  Parliament  had  voted  to  Ed- 
df  * TtZ  *rar(*  l"*l»ty  thousand  sacks  of  wool ; but  such  a supply 
* ‘ could  neither  be  collected  nor  rendered  available,  with- 
1340  oul  hicurring  a very  inconvenient  delay  ; during  which 
the  debts  of  the  Monarch  hod  increased  to  a great 
amount.  This  circumstance  may  alone  account  for  the 
bad  humour  in  which  he  returned  to  his  native  Country, 
and  the  harshness  with  which  he  treated  some  of  his 
principal  Officers  of  State,  whose  remissuesa  or  want  of 
accuracy  he  thought  himself  bonnd  to  punish.  He  like- 
wise involved  himself  with  the  Clergy,  in  whose  disposi- 
tions towards  him  he  found  very  little  to  praise.  Even 
the  great  Body  of  the  people,  who  could  not  sympathize 
with  his  romantic  ambition,  and  who  felt  the  pressure 
which  always  attends  a protracted  War,  were  disposed 
to  murmur  at  his  demands  upon  their  industry  und  the 
flower  of  their  youth,  so  profusely  spent  in  his  foreign 
expeditious. 

Political  in-  An  attempt  was  made  to  take  advantage  of  hia  neccs- 
"ttamoted  8‘l'ca,  Bnt*  re**dct,  by  Parliamentary  Statute,  some  of 
* ***■  ' those  parts  of  the  Royal  prerogative  which  were  found 

most  inconsistent  with  the  rising  spirit  of  liberty.  The 
Nobles  did  not  conceal  their  conviction,  that  the  Great 
Charter  had  been  violated  in  several  essential  points,  to 
the  serious  loss  of  his  Majesty’s  subjects ; that  goods  had 
been  seized,  and  freemen  imprisoned  without  due  course 
of  law ; and  that,  therefore,  the  privileges  conceded  by 
King  John  ought  to  be  confirmed  anew,  and  made 
the  rule  of  practical  government  throughout  ull  the 
branches  of  the  State.  It  was  remarked,  in  particular, 
that  Peers  had  been  arrested,  deprived  of  their  estates, 
thrown  into  prison,  und  even  put  to  death  without  a 
legal  trial ; they  therefore  enacted  that  such  violent  and 
irregular  proceedings  should  thenceforth  cease,  and  that 
none  of  their  number  should  be  punished,  but  in  virtue 
of  tile  sentence  of  his  equals  in  Parliament.  In  other 
resjwcts  also,  they  touched  the  King's  authority  with  a bold 
hand  ; insisting  that  he  should  be  obliged  to  consult  his 
Council  before  tilling  any  of  the  great  offices  dependent 
on  the  Crown ; that  his  Ministers  should  be  responsible 
to  Parliament  for  their  conduct ; and  that  an  investiga- 
tion into  their  official  proceedings  should  take  place 
every  year,  on  the  third  day  of  the  Session. 

Diwramla-  Edward,  yielding  to  the  necessity  of  his  situation, 
tk>n  of  the  sanctioned  these  enactments  of  the  Peers,  and  in  return 
received  a liberal  grant  to  defray  his  debts.  But  re- 
garding, at  the  same  time,  the  concessions  he  had  made 
as  the  result  of  an  undutiful  attack  on  the  rights  of  the 
Throne,  and  as  extorted  from  him  under  the  pressure  of 
circumstances,  which  deprived  him  of  the  power  of  re- 
sistance, he  Is  said  to  have  protested  in  secret  against 
the  hard  conditions  imposed  upon  him  and  to  have  de- 
clared that  he  would  embrace  the  first  opportunity  of 
revoking  all  which  lie  had  been  compelled  to  relinquish. 
Nor  did  he  allow  much  time  to  elapse  before  he  proceeded 
to  act  upon  this  uncandid  resolution.  As  soon  as  he 
had  obtained  the  supply  voted  by  the  Barons  and  Bur- 
gesses, he  issued  an  Edict  stating  that,  with  the  advice 
of  his  Council,  he  had  abrogated  and  annulled  the  Sta- 
tute forced  upon  his  acceptance  by  the  Legislature.  A 


future  Parliament  repealed  the  offensive  law,  and  there-  Aimal*  of 
by  relieved  the  Sovereign  from  the  heavy  imputation  of 
substituting  his  own  will  for  the  decisions  of  the  great  T> 
National  Assembly.* 

While  the  War  raged  on  the  Continent  with  various  \272 
success,  a diversion  in  favour  of  the  French  was  at-  t0 
tempted  by  David,  King  of  Scots,  who.  in  the  year  1312  *.  o. 

had  been  invited  to  return  to  his  own  Country,  and  oc-  1399. 
cupy  his  father’s  Throne,  now  still  nominally  held  by  Bal-  Scou  in- 
liol.  Several  incursions  already  made  by  his  troo|»  into  bug* 
the  Northern  Counties,  were  attended  with  so  much  sue- 
cess,  that  he  found  no  difficulty  in  assembling  a large  A ’ ® * 
Body  of  men,  who  were,  however,  better  prepared  for  1 
plundering  the  defenceless  Peasants,  than  for  meeting 
disciplined  soldiers  in  the  field.  His  followers  arc  said 
to  have  amounted  to  more  than  thirty  thousand,  of  whom 
about  a tenth  part  were  regularly  armed  ; the  rest  being 
supplied  with  such  weapons  as  the  nature  of  their  desul- 
tory warfare  required,  and  the  exhausted  state  of  their 
Country  could  affurd.  Entering  Cumberland,  he  met 
with  little  resistance  from  the  militia  of  the  district,  and 
accordingly  proceeded  in  an  Eastern  direction,  till  he 
reached  the  Diocese  of  Durham,  where  he  was  doomed 
to  encounter  a severe  overthrow. 

Philippa,  the  Queen  of  England,  who  acted  as  guar- 
dian of  the  Kingdom  during  the  absence  of  her  husband, 
had  assembled  a considerable  force,  with  which  she  ad- 
vanced to  meet  the  invaders.  Eager  in  the  pursuit  of 
booty  and  revenge,  the  Scots  failed  to  watch  the  move- 
ments of  their  more  warlike  enemy,  and  were  taken  by 
surprise,  and  beaten  in  detail.  The  principal  contest 
took  place  at  Nevil's  Cross,  where  the  Euglish  had  pre-  Battle  of 
viously  occupied  an  advantageous  position  ; the  men-at-  Nsril’s 
arms,  in  w hom  David  reposed  his  chief  confidence,  found 
themselves  entangled  among  fences,  und  fell  an  easy  c “ ’ 

prey  to  the  archers,  who  were  stationed  in  front  to  check  J34J 
their  advance  ; and  thus,  before  the  main  Bodies  could 
meet,  most  of  the  Scottish  Knights  had  sunk  to  the 
ground  wounded  or  dead.  The  King,  who  com- 
manded in  the  centre,  soon  saw  that  the  tide  of  battle 
was  turned  againt  him  ; but  either  ashamed  to  flee,  or 
still  hoping  to  rally  his  scattered  bands,  he  continued  to 
Bet  an  example  of  resistance  till  he  was  severely  hurt, 
and  taken  prisoner.  He  had  fallen  from  his  horse 
stunned  by  two  wounds,  when  his  person  was  seized  by 
Copland,  a private  gentleman,  who,  with  the  aid  of 
a lew  friends,  succeeded  in  bearing  him  through  the 
crowd.  Ha  was  afterwards  conducted  to  London  in 
great  state,  where  he  remained  long  in  honourable  cap- 
tivity .t 

While  the  brilliant  success  which  attended  the  arms  Pestilence 
of  Edward  lighted  up  a glow  of  festivity  and  congra-  ffir^fihout 
tulution  in  England,  the  Country  was  visited  with  a 
dreadful  calamity  in  the  form  of  a Pestilence.  This  4345 
frightful  scourge,  which  originated  in  the  Northern 
parts  of  Asia,  passed  over  the  larger  portion  of  Eu- 
rope ; and  is  computed  to  have  carried  off  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  inhabitants  in  every  Nution  which  it  was 
permitted  by  Divine  Providence  to  attack.  In  London 
nlonc  the  deaths  ate  said  to  have  amounted  to  fifty 
thousand ; an  immense  number,  considering  the  small 
population  of  the  Capital  at  that  period.  The  malady 

• Rymer.  val.  v.  p.  382,  Edward  acknowledges  hi*  dimrnnl*. 
lion  in  these  term*:  Pmnmt/avimmt  ticui  opo rtmil,  e*  dictum 
prtrlmium  tlatmum  ttgiUan  p*rvHttmut  UU  vice. 

f Froiwart,  cup.  135,  13C.  Ktqghtoo,  p.  2590. 
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extended  even  to  the  brute  creation,  and  the  carcasses 
of  sheep,  oxen,  and  horses  were  seen  scattered  in  the 
fields.  It  was  remarked,  that  the  birds  of  prey  ab- 
stained from  feeding  on  these  corrupted  masses,  warned 
by  an  instinct  to  avoid  the  infect iou  arising  from 
premature  decay.  The  labours  of  husbandry  were 
suspended;  the  Courts  of  justice  were  closed;  Parlia- 
ment prorogued  its  sittings  ; and  the  whole  attention  of 
the  Public  was  confined  to  the  means  of  shunning  lire 
approach  of  an  evil  whicli  uo  human  care  could  either 
alleviate  or  remove. 

Upon  the  renewal  of  War  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, the  Scots  were  again  seen  across  the  border,  em- 
ployed in  laying  waste  the  richest  plains  of  Northumber- 
land, and  loading  themselves  with  plunder.  Edward, 
upon  receiving  intelligence  of  (his  inroad,  which  at  first 
seemed  to  threaten  serious  consequences,  returned  home 
and  solicited  aid  from  his  Parliament.  A liberal  subsidy 
being  granted,  he  assumed  the  command  of  his  army  in 
the  North,  and  advanced  to  Berw  ick,  which  hud  been 
surprised  by  the  invaders.  Not  having  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  Castle,  and  sensible  that  they  could  not 
stand  their  ground  against  one  of  the  best  Leaders  of  the 
Age,  at  the  head  of  resolute  and  practised  soldiers,  flic 
Scots  retreated  towards  the  mountains,  leaving  the  low 
country  at  the  mercy  of  the  incensed  King,  who  pur- 
sued their  footsteps.  To  punish  when  he  could  not 
conquer,  he  gave  orders  that  every  house  and  village 
within  twenty  miles  of  the  sea-coast  should  be  reduced 
to  ashes,  and  that  every  thing  which  could  be  removed 
should  be  taken  away.  On  this  occasion,  he  obtained 
from  Bulliol,  who  was  now  advanced  in  years,  the  resig- 
nation of  a Throne  which  he  had  not  been  allowed  to  oc- 
cupy, except  when  supported  by  the  arms  of  his  power- 
ful ally  ; a political  arrangement  which  produced  no 
other  effect,  besides  supplying  Edward  with  a colour  of 
justice  when  he  treated  his  prisoners  as  rebels,  rather 
than  as  the  subjects  of  uu  independent  Country.  The 
sufferings  indicted  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Lothinn  were 
long  remembered,  us  tin?  events  of  the  “ Burnt  Candle- 
mas,” und  inflamed  the  marauders  of  the  debatable  land 
in  later  times  to  a more  ferocious  retaliation,  aud  a 
bloodier  revenge.* 

The  Buttle  of  Poitiers  added  to  the  fume  of  the  Eng- 
lish arms,  by  the  captivity  of  another  Monarch.  John, 
after  displaying  much  personal  valour,  was  taken 
prisoner  in  the  field.  The  modest  behaviour  of  the 
Black  Prince  on  this  occasion  has  been  highly  extolled, 
though  it  forms  a striking  contrast  to  his  cruel  revenge 
on  the  inhabitants  of  Limoges,  of  whom  he  slew  three 
thousand  men,  women,  and  children,  merely  because 
they  lmd  dared  to  defend  their  liberty.  In  the  Spring 
of  the  following  year,  a Truce,  into  which  he  had  entered 
with  the  Dauphin,  permitted  him  to  return  to  England, 
whither  he  conducted  the  King  of  France.t 

Having  lauded  at  Sandwich,  he  proceeded  leisurely 
towards  Loudon,  where  splendid  preparations  were  made 
for  his  reception  ; which,  though  announced  as  intended 
to  do  honour  to  his  Royal  charge,  who  entered  the 
Capital  together  with  him,  were  really  meant  to  illustrate 
his  triumph  over  a rival  Nation.  The  citizens  displayed 


• Aveabury,  \*.  235.  Lalaod’a  Collectanea,  vot.  i p.  566. 
Knygbtua,  p.  2611.  Rex  carpi!  iter  vm*i  Ednptbcrg  i -wm  iii. 
aeiel/ui,  el  dti/rnrervnl  pulriam  per  viiL  Intent  m circuit*,  el  tuc- 
renJerunt  igm  d jfnminA. 

t Froismrt,  LoA  lir.  cap.  162. 


their  wealth  and  loyalty  in  the  most  ostentatious  man-  AunJ*  <*f 
tier.  More  than  a thousand  of  them,  arrayed  in  gaudy  , 

robes,  and  headed  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  proceeded  under 
the  Colours  of  their  respective  Companies  to  meet  the 
Prince  of  Wales  in  Southwark.  The  conqueror  had 
mounted  a small  horse,  plainly  caparisoned,  while  be 
conferred  upon  the  French  Sovereign  a beautiful  char- 
ger, distinguished  by  magnificent  trappings.  When  the 
pageant  reached  Westminster  Hall,  in  which  a sumptu- 
ous entertainment  was  made  ready,  Edward  appeared 
seated  on  Ins  throne,  surrounded  by  his  Barons  and  the 
Dignitaries  of  the  Church.  He  stepped  forward  to  meet 
the  august  captive,  and  conducted  him  to  the  table ; 
but  no  degree  of  attention  bestowed  upon  the  stringer, 
could  diminish  the  affectionate  rigard  with  which  the 
assembled  Nobles  received  the  son  ol  their  King,  or  could 
w ithdraw  the  C)esof  the  spectators  from  the  hero  whose 
fame  had  already  eclipsed  the  most  brilliant  deeds  of 
his  ancestors.* 

The  honour  of  detaining  two  Crowned  heads  in  the 
Palaces  of  the  Savoy  or  Windsor,  was  dearly  purchased 
at  the  expense  of  their  maintenance,  and  other  appoint- 
ments suitable  to  their  high  rank.  It  therefore  became 
an  object  w ith  Edward  to  negotiate  a ransom  with  the  sub-  David, 
jecls  of  both  Princes  ; more  especially  as  he  now  clearly  Kin*  of 
perceived  that,  though  he  could  gain  battles,  and  lay  Sco,ll»  r*®* 
waste  whole  Provinces,  he  could  not  conquer  the  hearts 
of  those  over  whom  he  wished  to  rule,  nor  establish  a *' D* 
lasting  Sovereignty  either  in  Scotland  or  France.  But  ^ * 
he  found  that  the  price  which  he  set  on  the  freedom  of 
the  Mouarchs,  was  higher  than  their  respective  Countries 
were  able  or  willing  to  advance.  The  Scots,  in  particu- 
lar, were  poor,  and  regarding  David  as  possessing  neither 
great  talents  nor  good  fortune,  they  were  less  desirous 
lor  his  restoration  ; and  accordingly,  it  was  not  until  six 
years  had  been  spent  in  adjusting  the  terms  ol  the  Treaty, 
that  they  consented  to  pay  a hundred  thousand  marks 
in  annual  instalments.  He  resumed  his  scejdre  in  the 
close  of  the  year  1337 ; having  profited  so  lar  by  his  re- 
sidence in  the  South,  that,  instead  of  renewing  a hope- 
less and  destructive  war,  he  spent  the  remaining  years 
of  his  reign  in  peace,  and  even  made  several  efforts 
lo  establish  a federal  union  between  the  two  King- 
doms.t 

There  was  still  greater  difficulty  in  accomplishing  the  Xegotia- 
redornption  of  John,  though  the  Pope  lent  his  aid  in  iiin*»  tor  the 
forming  the  basis  of  an  arrangement  between  the  con- 
trading  Powers.  Edward,  besides  demanding  an  enor-  “ 
mous  sum  for  the  ransom  of  the  other  prisoners  of  rank, 
required,  as  a compensation  for  renouncing  his  claim  to 
the  Crown  of  France,  the  entire  possession  of  all  the 
Provinces  in  that  Country  whicli.  had  belonged  to  his 
ancestors,  to  be  holden  by  him  without  the  usual  ac- 
knowledgment of  vassalage.  To  such  terms,  though 
the  King  himself  might  have  been  induced  to  accede, 
the  French  people  turned  an  indignant  ear  ; resolving 
rather  to  incur  the  risk  of  a new  war,  than  to  purchase 
a temporary  repose  by  sacrificing  the  honour  of  their 
native  land. 
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* Rytner,  vol.  vi.  p.  3, 45.  Froiraart,  book  liv.  cap.  168.  Ave»lmry, 
p.  252.  Knyghtoo,  26 1 5,  aayu,  that  Edward  and  bis  pri-oavr  laiMinl 
at  Plymouth.  £d***rdut  /V tncepi  h'aihce  mw  r m Angt*»m  ttuernt 
tear,  a J.Aamem  /legem  Franc**  ; el  appheuit  aptui  Fiammmuke 
in  cigtiiA  Sand*  Jo/umnit  ante  par  turn  LaUnam.  El  exmtU  tiwilm 
e$l  letat/cntat  per  metliam  civifatem, 

f Ry  mer,  voU  v».  p.  791  and  426. 
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Nor  did  the  fiery  spirit  of  Edward  allow  long  space 
for  deliberating  on  the  alternative ; but,  crossing  the 
Channel  with  a large  army,  he  penetrated  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  Kingdom,  attacked  the  city  of  Rheims, 
where  the  Kings  of  France  were  wont  to  be  crowned,  and 
avowed  his  intention  of  having  the  ceremony  performed 
on  his  own  person,  as  Sovereign  by  right  of  conquest. 
An  obstinate  defence  compelled  him  to  raise  the  siege  ; 
but  he  soon  afterwards  appeared  before  the  gates  of 
Paris,  breathing  the  most  furious  menaces  against  the 
citizens,  and  still  maintaining  the  high  pretensions  with 
which  he  began  the  campaign.  The  French,  however, 
adopting  the  policy  of  the  old  Roman  General,  refrained 
from  meeting  him  in  the  field,  and  left  him  to  be  subdued 
by  the  miseries  arising  from  a wasted  country  and  an  in- 
clement season.  The  failure  of  his  main  design,  accord- 
ingly, induced  him  to  listen  to  proposals  for  peace,  in- 
cluding the  acknowledgment  of  his  claim  to  the  sceptre, 
and  the  liberation  of  King  Jean;  and,  in  return  for 
such  concessions,  he  obtained  the  promise  of  three  mil- 
lion crowns  of  gold,  and  the  full  Sovereignty  of  the  dis- 
tricts secured  to  him  by  Treaty.  The  stipulations  were 
ratified  in  the  most  solemn  manner  imaginable  by  the 
two  Monarchs,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Calais, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  each  was  sincere  in  his 
promise  to  observe  them.  But  charges  of  insincerity 
were  soon  mutually  urged  between  the  Governments, 
founded  on  circumstances  which  perhaps  neither  could 
altogether  prevent.  The  plighted  conditions  were  not 
fulfilled,  while  new  causes  of  dissension  seemed  to  arise; 
and,  for  these  reasons,  Jean,  who  would  not  allow  any 
. political  considerations  to  release  him  from  his  individual 
bond,  returned  to  England,  where  he  died  after  a short 
residence.* 

During  the  campaign  that  terminated  iu  the  Peace  of 
Bretigni,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Southern  shores  of  Eng- 
land were  alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  a French  fleet, 
which  entered  the  Channel  and  committed  serious  de- 
predations on  every  species  of  property  within  their 
reach.  The  town  of  Winehelsea  was  taken  and  plun- 
dered under  circumstances  of  such  barbarity,  as  excited 
the  utmost  indignation  and  terror.  Troops  were  col- 
lected for  the  defence  of  the  coast ; merchant  ships 
were  every  where  seized  for  the  public  service ; and 
men  of  every  profession  made  haste  to  arm  themselves 
for  the  protection  of  their  families,  an  well  as  of  the 
National  honour.  A fleet  of  eighty  sail,  having  on 
board  fourteen  thousand  soldiers,  was  soon  ready  for 
sea,  which  drove  the  invaders  towards  their  own  ports, 
and  inflicted  upon  their  Countrymen  a smart  retalia- 
tion.f 

The  reign  ol  Edward  III.  was  so  much  devoted  to 
foreign  wars  and  policy,  that  domestic  occurrences, 
except  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  possess  very  little 
importance.  After  the  accession  of  Charles  V.  to  the 
French  Throne,  the  tide  of  fortune  turned  against  the 
English  arms;  and  the  ancient  possessions  of  thePlan- 
tagenets,  as  well  as  their  more  recent  conquests,  were 
gradually  withdrawn  from  them.  Calais,  with  a small 
portion  of  territory  in  the  extreme  South,  was  all  that 
remained  as  the  fruits  of  so  many  victories,  achieved  by 
the  King  and  his  gallant  son.  The  bad  health  of  the 
latter  prevented  the  renewal  of  those  gigantic  exertions 
which  were  necessary  to  recover  his  affairs,  and  to  check 

• Fru'msnrt,  book  i.  cap.  211,  212.  Rpmt,  vol.  vi,  p.  178. 
f Rymer,  ml,  vi,  p.  167. 


the  progress  of  his  cautious  adversary.  Various  at- 
tempts were  made,  under  less  able  Generals,  to  regain 
the  advantages  which  had  been  lost;  but  every  effort 
on  the  part  of  Edward,  thwarted  by  accident,  or  by  the 
greater  ability  which  now  directed  the  French  Govern- 
ment, tended  only  to  plunge  him  into  more  perplexing 
difficulties. 

At  length  the  death  of  the  Black  Prince,  and  his 
own  advanced  age,  withdrew  the  attention  of  the  King 
from  Continental  affairs,  to  which  he  contracted  an 
indifference  not  easy  to  be  reconciled  with  the  impetuous 
ardour  of  his  earlier  days.  In  proportion,  too,  as  his 
power  diminished,  and  the  splendour  of  his  reputation 
faded,  the  people  pressed  him  for  concessions  in  favour 
of  liberty.  The  vast  sums  also,  which  he  had  spent  in 
prosecuting  his  designs  against  France,  as  well  as  in 
gratifying  his  Fuvou rites  at  home,  seemed  to  warrant  ail 
inquiry  by  the  Parliament  into  the  particulars  of  his 
expenditure.  The  influence  of  Alice  Pierce  or  Perrers 
over  his  affeciions  and  counsels  was  not  viewed  without 
disgust ; while  the  authority  confided  by  him  to  his 
third  son,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  encouraged  a suspicion 
that  he  intended  to  direct  the  succession  of  the  Crown 
towards  the  same  individual,  instead  ofto  young  Richard, 
the  eldest  child  of  the  renowned  Prince  of  Wales.  But 
Edward,  thinking  it  his  duty  to  relieve  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  Nation  on  this  important  head,  declared, 
in  the  presence  of  Parliament,  his  grandson  heir  and 
successor  to  the  Throne ; thereby  removing  all  undue 
hopes  and  fears  from  those  who  desired,  and  from  those 
who  dreaded,  the  accession  of  Lancaster.  A few  months 
after  this  arrangement  he  died  at  Sheen,  on  the  ‘21st  J une, 
1377,  having  lived  sixty-five  and  reigned  fifty  years.* 

If  we  measure  the  character  and  actions  of  this  King 
by  the  only  standard  which  can  be  applied  to  his  Age, 
we  must  admit  that  he  holds  a distinguished  place  among 
the  Monarchs  of  the  XI Vth  Century,  whether  viewed 
as  a warrior,  a legislator,  or  a patron  of  the  Arts.  The 
impression  which  he  made  upon  France,  already  con- 
sidered as  the  rival  and  enemy  of  his  Country,  endeared 
him  to  the  English  People,  who  were  deeply  smitten 
with  the  love  of  military  fame.  His  great  talents  and 
courage  rendered  most  of  his  enterprises  successful ; and 
although  in  his  latter  days  the  greater  part  of  his  early 
conquests  were  wrested  from  him,  the  lustre  which  sur- 
rounded his  personal  exploits  was  never  dimmed.  Victory 
did  not  desert  his  standards  until  the  failure  of  health 
withdrew  him,  as  well  as  his  accomplished  son,  from  the 
field  of  battle.  Nor  were  his  subjects  insensible  to 
the  great  advantages  which  resulted  from  the  firmness 
and  w isdnm  of  his  domestic  administration.  By  employ- 
ing abroad  the  more  active  and  turbulent  spirits,  he  pre- 
served peace  at  home ; and  by  being  constantly  at  the  head 
of  a powerful  army,  he  deprived  the  Barons  of  every 
opportunity  to  dispute  the  injunctions  of  his  Government. 
11  is  popularity,  too,  was  not  a little  augmented  by  the 
apparently  trivial  circumstance,  that  he  excelled  in  ihose 
athletic  sports  which  are  always  admired  in  a rude  Age, 
and  which  at  that  period  were  sedulously  practised  even 
by  persons  of  the  highest  rank.t 

The  authority  of  Parliament,  which  in  all  its  branches 
had  assumed  a regular  form  in  the  Reign  of  his  grand- 
father, acquired  additional  strength  during  the  fifty 

* Witbitigham,  192.  Stow,  275.  Rytner.vii.U8. 

f AW.  Puri.  Ami  yet  in  the  ol'  the  time*,  all  Uar  was 

said  to  emanate  from  the  will  of  the  King,  Bra  Jy,  p.  160. 
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Ui»forr.  years  he  snt  on  the  Throne.  The  large  supplies  re- 
quiml  for  his  armaments  rendered  frequent  meetings  of 
From  tike  Legislature  altogether  indispensable  ; and  there  are 
a.  »♦  still  extant  Writs  of  summons  which  prove  that  the  Re- 
1272.  preservatives  of  the  People  assembled  under  his  auspices 
tu  not  fewer  than  seventy  times,  lu  his  latter  years,  he  saw 
A*  D*  the  Commons  impeach  his  Ministers,  and  was  obliged  to 

1399.  gaci-jfice  Lord  Latimer  to  their  resentment  The  grant 

of  money  to  a Sovereign,  ill  fact,  almost  necessarily  im- 
plies the  redress  of  grievances  and  the  extension  of  poli- 
tical rights  ; and  Edward,  accordingly,  at  different 
periods  of  his  life,  listened  to  the  voice  of  his  Commons 
bv  removing  evils  of  which  they  complained,  as  also  by 
conceding  privileges  which  they  were  desirous  to  possess. 
For  example,  he  restricted  the  borders  of  purveyance,  or 
provision  for  the  Royal  household,  within  such  limits 
as  might  prevent  the  abuses  which  were  most  severely 
felt;  while  he  introduced  into  the  Courts  of  Justice  a 
variety  of  improvements  calculated  to  secure  less  tedious 
and  more  impartial  decisions.  It  was,  moreover,  pro- 
vided that  the  whole  business  should  be  conducted  in  the 
Language  of  England,  instead  of  that  of  France,  which 
had  hitherto  been  used  in  all  legal  proceedings.  It  is 
likewise  a clause  in  one  of  the  Statutes,  that  no  man,  of 
what  state  or  condition  soever,  shall  be  put  out  of  land 
or  tenement,  nor  taken  nor  imprisoned,  nor  disinherited 
nor  put  to  death,  without  being  brought  to  answer  by 
clue  process  of  law.* 

In  the  Parliament  of  J 351,  usually  called  the  “ Blessed," 
the  celebrated  Statute  of  Treasons  was  passed  ; the  object 
of  which  was  to  define  the  crime,  and  fix  the  application  of 
the  law.  For  the  future,  Treason  was  confined  to  seven 
offences  : the  compassing  or  imagining  the  death  of  the 
King,  of  his  Consort,  or  of  their  eldest  son  or  heir;  the 
violation  of  the  person  of  the  Queen,  or  of  the  wife  of  the 
King's  son  and  heir,  or  of  the  King’s  eldest  daughter, 
not  being  married;  the  levying  of  war  within  the  Realm, 
or  the  adhering  to  the  King's  foreign  enemies,  which 
should  be  proved  by  some  overt  act  to  the  satisfaction  of 
a competent  Jury;  the  counteifeiting  of  the  Great 
Seal;  forging  the  current  coin  of  the  Realm;  and  the 
murder  of  certain  great  Officers  of  State,  or  of  the 
Judges,  in  the  actual  discharge  of  their  duty.  It  is 
alleged,  indeed,  that  this  important  enactment  was 
intended  rather  to  gratify  the  avarice  of  the  great  Barons 
than  to  secure  the  liberty  of  the  subject ; because  by 
lessening  the  number  of  crimes  against  the  Crown, 
which  implied  forfeiture  of  lauds  to  the  Sovereign, 
escheats  would  fall  more  abundantly  to  the  immediate 
Lords  who  were  entitled  to  the  estates  of  their  vassals 
when  convicted  of  felony,  f 

Architcc-  The  long  internal  peace  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  Eng- 
♦un*  m-  land  allowed  them  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  the  improvc- 
cuoraged  menl  of  the  Fine  Arts,  parih-uiarly  that  of  Architecture, 
which  flourished  greatly  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
Windsor  Castle  still  remains  a noble  monument  of  the 
magnificence  of  that  Age;  the  Palace  of  Westminster, 

• “ Under  the  reign  of  Kdward  III.,"  gays  Sir  Matrnrw  Hale, 
,r  the  Lxw  ru  improved  to  its  great  rat  height.  The  Judge*  «n<l 
Pleader*  were  very  lonnied.  The  plvoiting*  arv  more  p<>lu;l><‘d  than 
those  in  the  time  of  KOvriud  II.  ; yet  they  have  neither  certainty, 
prolixity,  nor  obscurity  So  that  at  the  Utter  period  of  tin*  King's 
reign  the  Law  seemed  to  be  uaar  its  meridian/'—  Hmory  ike 
Common  Law. 

f Hume  snd  Sir  James  Mackintosh  limit  the  offence  of  poitical 
Treason  to  three  eases,  ax  including  the  others,  namely,  rom|MB*iitg 
tha  death  of  the  king,  levying  w.«r  agaioat  him.  and  aliening  his 
foreign  enemies.  Hal.  Part.  ii.  p.  259.  Edward  111  «**.  ^3,  ch.  ii . 


too,  must  have  been  constructed  on  a magnificent  scale, 
if  we  may  form  an  estimate  of  the  plan  from  the  spacious 
Hall  and  Chapel  which  have  been  preserved,  and  which 
continue  to  perpetuate  the  greatness  of  the  Country  as 
the  theatre*  of  Justice  and  Legislation.  The  mansions 
of  the  Nobles,  also,  no  longer  built  as  mere  strong- 
holds or  places  of  defence,  began  to  display  some  regard 
to  elegance  uud  comfort.  But  the  chief  triumph  of  the 
Architect  is  to  be  discovered  in  those  Ecclesiastical 
structures  by  which  the  Southern  portion  of  this  King- 
dom is  so  advantageously  distinguished.  England,  it 
has  been  observed,  contains  a greater  number  of  beauti- 
ful Gothic  Churches  than  any  other  Country  iu  Europe  ; 
a fact  still  unexplained  in  the  history  of  an  Art,  which 
is  unusually  obscure  both  in  its  origin  aud  pr  jgress. 

The  institution  of  the  celebrated  Order  of  the  Garter 
belongs  to  the  era  of  the  same  Monarch,  and  is  usually 
mentioned  by  Historians  as  a token  either  of  his  gal- 
lantry, or  of  that  political  wisdom  which  knew  how  to 
convert  the  martial  spirit  of  the  times  into  a cheap  in- 
strument for  accomplishing  his  ambitious  views.  A 
story  prevails,  though  not  well  authenticated  by  any  re- 
cord, that  Edward  picked  up  the  garter  of  a lady  (the 
Countess  of  Salisbury)  at  a Court  boll,  and  made  it  the 
emblem  of  the  new  fraternity ; exclaiming,  Honi  mil 
(jui  mal  y pentt.  This  origin,  fanciful  as  it  may  seem, 
is  not  al together  inconsistent  with  the  habits  of  that 
Age ; and  it  is  difficult  by  any  other  means  to  account 
either  for  tire  seemingly  unmeaning  words  of  the  motto, 
or  for  the  peculiar  badge  of  the  Order,  which  caunot  be 
referred  to  military  use  or  ornament.* 

The  same  reign  witnessed  the  first  serious  indica- 
tions of  that  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  Romish  Church, 
which,  at  a later  period,  convulsed  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  and  separated  England  from  her  communion. 
The  people,  whose  means  were  heavily  taxed  in  order 
to  carry  on  the  French  and  Scottish  wars,  began  to 
question  tike  right  of  the  Pope  to  certain  revenues 
which  he  was  wont  to  claim,  as  the  supreme  Pastor  of 
the  universal  Church.  The  Peter-peuce  and  First-fruits, 
which,  though  light  at  first  and  in  some  degree  volun- 
tary, were  now  felt  to  be  grievous,  did  not  so  much 
afflict  the  public  mind  as  the  “ provisions  ’ to  Bishoprics, 
and  even  to  inferior  Livings,  by  virtue  of  which  the  no- 
mination to  the  most  valuable  preferments  in  the 
Kingdom  gradually  fell  into  the  hands  of  live  Roman  Court. 
This  evil  had  indeed  been  complained  of  at  an  earlier 
epoch,  and  au  Act  was  passed  against  Pupal  provisions 
in  the  Unity- fifth  year  of  Edward  1.  lu  the  twentieth 
year  of  Ins  grandson,  the  Ptuliamenl  determined  to  send 
out  of  the  realm  **  alien  Cardinals  and  other  strangers  " 


1399. 


Order  of  the 
Garter. 


First  fjrmp. 
turn*  of  hos- 
tility to 

Pop*. 


who  held  appointments  in  the  English  Church  ; resolu- 
tions which  the  Poniitrdcikoiince>  l os  proof  of  an  execra- 
ble rebellion,  but  which  he  in  vain  attempted  to  resist* 

111  this  memorable  war.  waged  with  the  lloiy  See,  Rise  of 
Wiclif  occupies  a distinguished  place.  His  motives  WkiiL 
have  been  severely  impugned  by  the  Romish  party,  and 
perhaps  his  strictures  on  the  Priesthood  were  too  bitter 
to  have  proceeded  altogether  from  that  mild  charity 
which  thinketh  no  evil.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 


* Hume.  vol.  iii  p.  417. 

f Fox  gives  the  Mi^stouce  of  the  Statute  in  these  terms  : **  That 
such  alien*  enemies  as  be  advanced  to  Livings  here  in  Kn^land  {bo* 
tit|?  in  their  own  Countries  shin-maker.,  toilers,  or  chaiiiburiaina 
uniti  CaoiinaU)  should  depart  iiefore  Michaelmas,  and  their  liv- 
ings Ixj  disposed  of  to  pour  hngkksh  scholars/’  Vul.  i.  p.  ii  l.  Hail, 
p.  11. 
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ihe  corruptions  which  he  exposed  were  consuming  the 
vital*  of  true  Religion  ; were  degrading  to  the  native 
Clergy  who  saw  foreigner*  placet!  over  their  heads  ; and 
were  prejudicial  even  to  the  Civil  interests  of  the  Com- 
munity, the  wealth  of  which  was  extracted  in  various  forms 
in  order  to  support  a distant  Government,  over  which  it 
had  no  control.  The  principal  events,  however,  which 
marked  the  progress  of  his  opposition  to  Papal  influence 
in  the  Anglican  Church,  ore  recorded  in  a different 
section  of  our  Work  with  which  they  are  more  properly 
connected.* 

The  affection  which  still  clung  to  the  memory  of  the 
of  Richanl  Black  Prince  rendered  the  accession  of  his  son,  the 
11*  young  Richard  of  Bordeaux,  an  occurrence  of  much  joy 

and  congratulation  to  the  great  Body  of  the  English 
people.  As  he  had  not  yet  attained  the  twelfth  year  of 
his  age,  the  mediocrity  of  talent  by  which  his  character 
was  distinguished,  hud  not  attracted  any  particular 
notice;  and  as  the  Commons  imagined  that  they  hud 
more  to  fear  from  the  power  of  the  Nobles  than  from 
the  weakness  of  the  King,  it  is  probable  that  they 
would  not  have  bewailed  the  absence  of  those  com- 
manding abilities  by  which  they  were  frequently  overawed 
in  the  person  of  the  late  Monarch.  But  the  dangers 
which  threatened  his  Government  could  not  have  been 
obviated  by  any  degree  of  judgment  or  experience.  His 
uncles,  Lancaster,  York,  and  Gloucester,  were  ambitious 
and  disappointed,  and  had,  even  during  the  closing 
year*  of  their  brother's  reign,  affected  the  popular  in- 
terest against  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown.  To  exclude 
such  persons  from  all  share  in  the  Government  could 
not,  it  was  manifest,  fad  to  create  a formidable  opposi- 
tion; while,  on  the  other  hand,  to  exalt  any  one  of 
them  to  the  office  of  Regent,  was  in  effect  to  Ihwnrt  the 
succession  to  the  Throne.  It  was  therefore  resolved,  on 
the  suggestion  of  the  lower  House  of  Parliament,  that  a 
Council  might  be  chosen  who  should  direct  the  public 
business  in  concurrence  with  his  Majesty  ; a measure 
which  was  realized  by  the  appointment  of  three  Prelates, 
two  Noblemen,  and  four  Knights,  who  were  invested 
with  authority  for  one  year.f 

Aspirins  The  Commons,  who  had  been  gradually  rising  into 
vkwsof  the  power,  made  an  effort  to  obtain  for  the  Legislature  the 
CummoDb.  right  of  nominating  all  the  great  Officers  of  State  during 
the  King's  minority;  but  this  demand,  as  it  seemed  to  di- 
vest the  Baronsof  an  inherent  privilege,  wasnot  conceded. 
Defeated  in  this  object,  they  determined  to  exercise 
control  in  a department  in  which  theiT  voice  would  com- 
mand attention  ; and  accordingly,  on  the  first  meeting  of 
Parliament,  they  elected  two  of  their  own  number  tocollect 
the  revenue  and  superintend  its  disbursement.  In  other 
matters,  too,  they  had  frequent  recourse  to  remonstrance 
and  admonition.  For  example,  at  an  early  period  they 
complained  of  ** the  Government  about  the  King’s  person, 
his  Court,  the  excessive  number  of  his  servants,  of  the 
abuses  in  the  Chancery,  King's  Bench,  Common  Pins, 
Exchequer,  and  of  grievous  oppressions  occasioned  by 
the  great  multitudes  of  maintai  tiers  of  quarrels,  who  be- 
haved themselves  like  Kings  in  the  Country,  so  that  there 
was  very  little  law  or  right-*  A few  years  afterwards, 
it  was  agreed  by  the  same  Body  that  the  “subsidy  of 
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• Wiclif  is  reported  to  hero  said,  Nnlltt*  tactrdo*  in  a/iquam 
do  mum  mtral  nut  ad  mate  trartandam  uxa  rem.  JUitrm,  nut  anetlfum, 
ti  idea  rogabat  tit  murtit  currant  nt  eaeerdotem  a/t^urm  tn  do  mum 
mam  imtmrt  permittant.  Knyghtoti,  p.  2664,  2670. 

t ^ p,  150.  Feeder  a,  vii  161.  Hot.  Part,  iii.  5,  6, 


wools,  wool-fells,  and  skins  granted  to  the  King  until  Aaaabof 
the  time  of  Midsummer  then  ensuing  should  cease  from 
the  same  time  unto  the  Feast  of  St.  Peter  ; for  that 
thereby  the  King  should  be  interrupted  for  claiming 
such  grant  as  due."* 

Snch  a spirit,  manifested  so  openly  by  one  of  the 
Estates  of  the  Realm,  would  have  required  a corre- 
sponding vigour  in  the  executive.  But  the  energies  of 
the  Council  were  distracted  by  the  Wars  which  had  re-  War  with 
vived  in  France,  or  were  threatened  by  Scotland.  The  France  and 
English,  though  they  had  lost  many  of  their  possessions 
in  the  former  Country,  still  retained  some  considerable 
towns  on  the  coast,  which  secured  to  them  a great  fa- 
cility of  invasion  whenever  they  might  feel  inclined  to 
renew  their  pretensions  to  their  more  ancient  inherit- 
ance. Richard  had  likewise  to  encounter  the  hostility 
of  Spain,  excited  by  the  claims  of  the  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster to  the  Throne  of  Castile,  of  which  he  considered 
himself  the  heir,  in  right  of  his  wife,  the  daughter  of 
Peter  the  Cruel.  Various  expeditions  were  fitted  out 
under  the  Royal  Dukes,  who  inherited  the  military  pro- 
pensities of  their  father  without  his  genius;  but  their 
success  did  not  correspond  to  their  magnitude,  nor  to 
the  importance  of  the  objects  which  they  were  intended 
to  tiecomplish.t 

The  main  embarrassment  of  the  Administration,  how- 
ever, did  not  arise  from  the  fuilureof  these  undertakings, 
however  much  it  might  mortify  the  pride  and  exhaust 
the  resources  of  the  Kingdom.  A cause  of  disturbance,  r^sMtisfac- 
hitherto  unknown  in  this  Country,  sprang  from  that  aug-  Hon  of  the 
merited  love  of  freedom  which  had  now  descended  even  F*tt*anlry* 
to  the  lowest  class  of  the  People.  The  progress  of  the  *• 

Boroughs  in  wealth  and  consideration  excited  among  13"L 

the  peasantry  a strong  desire  to  possess  similar  privi- 
leges ; and,  as  they  were  now  made  subject  to  taxation, 
they,  with  some  show  of  reason,  thought  themselves 
entitled  to  be  consulted  in  the  management  of  public 
affairs.  An  example  of  insurrection  had  been  presented 
by  the  same  Order  of  persons  in  France  and  the  Low 
Countries  ; while  at  home  the  feeling  of  dissatisfaction 
was  cherished  by  popular  orators,  who  addressed  the 
passions  of  jealousy  and  revenge,  two  of  the  most 
powerful  emotions  that  can  rouse  the  human  heart.  The 
harangues  of  Ball,  a seditious  preacher,  were  eagerly 
listened  to,  while  he  dilated  on  the  natural  equality  of 
mankind,  and  the  numerous  evil*  resulting  from  artifi- 
cial distinctions.  A poll  tax,  exigible  from  every  one 
who  bad  attained  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  the  unfeeling 
manner  in  which  it  wan  collected,  inflamed  popular  in- 
dignation to  snch  a height  that  on  appeal  was  made  to 
arms,  and  the  public  peace  was  menaced  with  a serious 
interruption.? 

The  names  of  Wat  Tyler,  Jock  Straw,  and  Hob  Cor-  Inxurree- 
ter,  though  probably  assumed  to  conceal  designations  Jij?®  " ** 
which  might  belong  to  a higher  rank  in  Society,  are  closely  ^ 
associated  with  the  insurrection  which  alarmed  England 
in  the  fourth  year  of  this  reign.  These  leaders  ore  said 
to  have  conducted  to  Blockheath  a hundred  thousand 
rustics  from  the  Counties  of  kcul,  Surrey,  Sussex,  and 
the  contiguous  district*.  Some  of  them  who  made 
their  way  into  London  burned  the  Duke  of  Lancaster's 
palace,  aud  murdered  the  Chancellor,  the  Treasurer, 
with  many  other  individuals  of  high  station.  Richard, 
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who  found  little  safety  in  the  Tower,  to  which,  in  the 
first  instance,  he  had  been  advised  to  retire,  resolved  to 
hold  h conference  with  his  misguided  subjects  on  the 
principal  heads  of  their  complaint ; and,  upon  folding 
that  they  would  be  satisfied  with  a general  pardon,  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  the  removal  of  certain  restrictions 
on  trade,  and  a fixed  rent  on  land,  in  place  of  the  ser- 
vices due  by  them  as  villains  attached  to  the  soil,  he 
consented  to  all  their  demands.  Returning  towards 
London,  he  met  Wat  Tyler,  followed  by  a strong  Body 
of  his  partisans,  proceeding,  it  may  be  supposed,  to  join 
the  head-quarters  of  the  insurgents,  and  he  entered  into 
conversation  with  him  on  the  points  which  had  already 
been  discussed  and  settled  with  the  main  Body  on  the 
heath.  Tyler,  it  is  reported,  made  use  of  some  gestures 
which  excited  the  suspicion  of  Walworth  the  Lord 
Mayor,  who,  imagining  that  he  meant  to  assassinate  the 
King,  struck  him  to  the  ground  with  his  sword.  His 
Majesty  owed  his  escape  from  the  hands  of  the  infuri- 
ated multitude  to  his  own  presence  of  mind.  He  of- 
fered to  become  their  leader  and  protector ; advancing 
at  the  same  time  towards  their  ranks,  and  expressing  in 
his  countenance  the  utmost  reliance  upon  their  fidelity 
and  good  dispositions.  They  allowed  themselves  to  be 
conducted  into  the  fields,  where  they  were  soon  induced 
or  compelled  to  separate.* 

The  danger  to  which  the  King  and  the  Government 
were  exposed  awakened  the  zeal  of  the  great  Barons, 
who  advanced  to  their  relief  at  the  head  of  forty  thou- 
sand men.  The  appearance  of  such  a force  was  suffi- 
cient to  drive  the  rebels  to  submission  ; but  the  conduct 
of  Richard,  after  victory  was  secured,  could  not  be  com- 
pared, in  point  of  generosity  or  prudence,  to  the  policy 
which  he  adopted  towards  them  while  they  were  yet  iu 
the  field.  The  pardon  and  enfranchisement  which  had 
been  promised  were  not  bestowed.  On  the  contrary,  the 
People  were  compelled  to  return  to  their  ancient  serv  i- 
tude;  and  many  oflhose  who  were  accounted  ringleaders 
were  visited  with  the  severest  penalties  of  law.  More 
than  fifteen  hundred,  it  is  said,  perished  by  the  hand  of 
the  executioner;  of  whom  not  a few  were  sentenced  to 
meet  death,  without  even  the  formalities  of  a regular 
trial. t 

The  War  with  Scotland,  although  suspended  from 
time  to  time  by  the  intervention  of  Treaties,  was  not  yet 
brought  to  a satisfactory  termination.  Richard,  who 
had  gained  some  reputation  by  his  presence  of  mind  at 
Smithfield,  thought  himself  qualified  to  lead  an  army 
against  his  relative,  the  King  of  Scots,  who,  acting  in 
concert  with  France,  had  assumed  a menacing  attitude. 
A body  of  heavy  cavalry,  supplied  by  Charles,  was  in- 
tended to  place  his  Northern  ally  on  a footing  of  equa- 
lity with  the  English,  whose  troops  were  usually  better 
mounted  and  equipped.  The  invaders  entered  at 
Berwick,  and  proceeded  along  the  Eastern  coast,  com- 
mitting devastation  on  such  towns  and  villages  as  were 


* Walriaghan,  p.  252,  267,  Froissart,  cap.  InvB.  Kuyrhtoi 

J>W  2637.  Die  ter  a tegu/nte,  tn hcH  tabbatn,  i/ernm  adnnati  emnt , 
Smitk/eld,  utm  Rex  ee*,t  mane  ad  eat,  gni,  itcet  date  jmeenu,  tame 
nitum  tapir*  hi  prudent  nr  dochit.  Cm  opprofangunrit  Due  tor  rornt 
P’*Frl?  Watte  Tyler,  ted  jam  nomine  matmto  eat  Mice  Strewn 

the  Reg%  adherence,  et  tptum  pro  oh it  nnnt  allugnent,  el  cu/lel/at 
evagmatum,  gnem  dagger  vulgat  *« oeant,  in  man*  gereni,  demon*  i 
manmmjecil  gunn  pnerdt  Ur  Indent,  etlopportunitatem  cmieut.n  Re, 
ti  petUa  negaret,  SfC. 

f Wol.ioghara,  p.  267.  Rot.  Pari.  5 Rickard  II.  Obtrrta 
ham  an  anctfni  Statute  p.  262, 


not  already  stripped  by  their  inhabitants,  until  they  Anna!*  of 
arrived  ut  the  Capital,  which  they  also  took  and  burned. 

But  in  the  mean  time  the  Scottish  army  poured  into  • 

Cumberland  by  the  Western  Marches,  end  advancing  Fwm 
into  Yorkshire,  loaded  themselves  with  booty.  Richard  ^ 
was  advised  to  wait  their  return,  and  bring  them  to  " 

battle  on  the  borders,  assured  of  an  easy  victory  over  a A u 
hoatof  marauders  incumbered  with  spoil.  His  impa-  jggg* 
tience  to  visit  the  softer  scenes  of  Eltham  or  Windsor, 
and  perhaps  his  anxiety  to  guard  against  the  wiles  of 
his  domestic  enemies,  prompted  him  to  disregard  a 
counsel  which  seemed  to  promise  complete  success.  He 
accordingly  withdrew  hts  forces  from  a Country  which 
he  had  wasted  without  seeing  an  enemy,  and  after  sus- 
taining at  their  hands  greater  evils  than  he  had  inflicted 
upon  them.* 

The  French,  in  whose  favour  the  Scots  had  prepared  Menaces  of 
themselves  for  foe  field,  were  not  slow  to  take  advantage  Franc*, 
of  the  diversion  thereby  created.  Collecting  a numerous  *•  d. 
fleet,  and  assembling  troops  from  all  quarters,  they  1396. 
avowed  their  intention  of  passing  over  iuto  England  to 
avenge  the  injuries  which  they  had  suffered  during  the 
former  reign.  A violent  storm,  which  dispersed  the 
ships  destined  to  convey  the  hostile  squadrons  from  the 
shores  of  Flanders,  relieved  the  subjects  of  Richard  from 
immediate  apprehension,  though  there  was  every  reason 
to  dread  that  the  attempt  would  be  speedily  renewed. 

The  dissensions  which  distracted  his  Court  were  well 
known  at  Paris  and  throughout  the  Low  Countries ; 
encouraging  the  hope  that  little  resistance  would  be 
made  to  a foreign  enemy  who  promised  a triumph  to 
one  of  the  contending  parties.  Nor  was  it  unknown 
that  Lancaster  had  carried  into  Spain  the  flower  of  the 
English  army,  to  prosecute  his  pretensions  to  a throne 
which  he  now  discovered  he  could  not  ascend  otherwise 
than  by  right  of  conquest.t 

Tha  Duke  of  Gloucester,  in  the  absence  of  his  more  Weakness 
politic  brother,  attempted  to  seize  the  reins  of  Go- of tbe  King, 
vemment,  which  were  held  with  no  steady  hnnd  by  the 
young  King.  This  last,  indeed,  instead  of  displaying 
a more  improved  capacity  as  he  advanced  in  years,  af- 
forded daily  proofs  that  he  wanted  both  the  vigour  and 
intelligence  requisite  to  guide  the  affairs  of  a bold  and 
rather  turbulent  Nation.  Like  all  weak  Monarch',  too, 
he  addicted  himself  to  favouritism ; choosing  his  friends, 
as  often  happens,  for  qualities  which  only  amused  hts 
leisure  hours,  and  withdrew  his  mind  from  the  more 
pressing  cares  of  State.  Among  these  was  De  la  Rise  of  De 
Vere,  a young  man  of  noble  family,  but  more  remark-  la  Vest, 
able  for  his  easy  manners  and  good  address,  than  for 
strictness  of  moral  conduct.  Him  the  indulgent  Prince 
raised  to  the  invidious  title  of  Duke  of  Ireland,  and  be- 
stowed upon  him  a lady  of  Royal  rank  as  his  wife  ; 
making  him,  at  the  same  time,  tlie  channel  of  all  access 
to  the  Throne,  as  well  as  the  medium  through  which 
the  highest  honours  were  obtained.  £ 

The  Chancellor,  whose  name  was  Dc  la  Pole,  was  Disgrace  or 
more  worthy  of  his  confidence,  but  not  less  hated  by  the  1**  Pol* 
discontented  Barons,  who  had  resolved  to  accomplish 
his  downfal.  Gloucester,  who  led  the  faction  opposed 
to  his  nephew,  prevailed  upon  the  Commons  to  impeach 
this  Minister,  though  possessing  the  high  recommenda- 
tion of  having  gained  the  esteem  of  Edward  III.  by  his 


* YVolssait,  book  ii.  cap.  149,  150.  Wtlaugban,  p.  316. 

♦ Id  book  in.  cap.  xlii.  Id.  n.  322. 

J Cotton,  Abridgement,  p.  310.  Walsingtiani,  p.  324. 
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distinguished  talents,  military  as  well  as  Civil.  Me  was 
accused  of  various  misdemeanours,  and  especially  of 
having  accepted  five  hundred  pounds  a year  to  support 
the  dignity  of  his  title  when  created  Earl  of  Suffolk. 
Being  found  guilty,  he  was  obliged  to  resign  his  office, 
surrender  his  incomes,  and  absent  himself  from  the 
Council  of  his  Sovereign  ; the  main  object  which  his 
enemies  had  in  view  when  they  originated  the  prosecu- 
tion.* 

But  Gloucester  was  not  satisfied  with  this  triumph 
achieved  over  his  youthful  King:  he  meditated  an  ex- 
pedient, not  altogether  new  indeed  in  the  history  of  the 
Plantagenets,  by  which  he  might  strip  him  of  the  Royal 
authority,  and  render  him  a mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  Nobles,  who  thirsted  for  supreme  power.  He  sug- 
gested tiie  appointment  of  a Commission,  consisting  al- 
most entirely  of  his  own  creatures,  to  whom  the  charge 
of  public  affairs  should  be  confided  for  twelve  months; 
an  arrangement  to  which,  though  he  could  not  but  feel  that 
he  was  thereby  virtually  dethroned,  Richard  found  it 
necessary  to  yield  his  assent.  He  did  not,  however, 
allow  the  Parliament  to  separate  before  he  had  entered 
u public  protest  that,  notwithstanding  the  concession  he 
had  been  induced  to  make,  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown  were  still  undiminished  in  extent  as  well  as  in 
authority.f 

Richard,  who  booh  perceived  the  amount  of  the  pri- 
vation which  had  been  inflicted  upon  him,  did  not  ap- 
pear insensible  to  the  arguments  of  those  who  recom- 
mended measures  of  resistance.  But  before  he  took 
any  step  which  might  involve  the  Country  in  a Civil 
War,  he  consulted  the  principal  Judges  and  lawyers  as 
to  the  legality  of  the  Commission  by  which  he  had  been 
superseded,  and,  consequently,  as  to  the  right  which  had 
been  thereby  acquired  of  administering  the  Government 
without  his  consent  or  control.  The  opinion  delivered 
by  those  learned  persons  removed  all  doubt  from  his 
mind,  with  regard  to  the  treasonable  nature  of  the  con- 
federacy whence  the  late  project  had  emanated  ; stating, 
that  those  who  advised  him  to  such  a step  had  incurred 
the  penalty  of  traitors;  that  those  who  compelled  him 
to  accede  to  its  provisions  had  forfeited  their  lives  ; and 
that  such  as  should  persist  in  maintaining  the  authority 
of  the  Commission,  were  liable  to  a similar  punishment. 
This  judgment  they  respectively  signed  in  the  presence 
of  five  Prelates  and  several  lay  Peers.  J 

By  the  treachery  of  Fulthorpe,  Justice  of  the  King’s 
Bench,  the  proceedings  of  the  King  were  exposed  to 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  soon  appeared  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  whither  Richard  had  re- 
turned, at  the  head  of  a numerous  force.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  it  was  the  intention  of  those  who  guided  the 
Royal  mind  to  indict  the  framers  of  the  Commission, 
and  to  dissolve  the  extraordinary  Government  founded 
upon  it ; hence  the  decision  with  which  the  other  party 
acted  was  obviously  suggested  by  their  tears,  as  well  as  by 
the  desire  to  anticipate  a blow  likely  to  prove  fatal.  As 
the  popular  voice  was  in  favour  of  the  insurgeuts,  it  was 
in  vain  that  the  King  issued  a Proclamation,  forbidding 
the  citizens  to  supply  them  with  provisions.  They 

* Koyghton,  p.  2683.  Ltz  rm yeckmmtz  faitz  par  Its  Com- 
tnvmet  en  le  playne  Partyment  nr  Jfiehnele  dr  Pale  Cant  dt  South- 

folk,  Ac. 

t Knyehton  gives  the  umei  of  the  fourteen  Commissioner*, 
among  whom  are  the  two  Archbishops,  and  the  Bishops  of  Ely 
and  Hereford : then,  Sequitur  Cornmiuto  dt  anttdicin  artietdit,  Ac. 

J Knyghton,  p.  2694.  Q*wltonrt  propotitm  Juittdmrui. — Apud 
eattntm  dt  Sotyngham, 


entered  the  Capital  to  the  amount  of  forty  thousand,  pro-  Annals  of 
fessing  that  their  sole  object  was  to  deliver  the  Sovereign  England, 
from  the  influence  of  evil  counsels  ; and,  having  pushed 
forward  to  Westminster,  their  leaders  obtained  an 
audience,  during  which  they  branded  with  the  imputa-  J272* 
tion  of  treason  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Duke  of 
Ireland,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  Sir  Robert  Tresilian,  Lord  A D 
Chief  Justice,  and  Sir  Nicholas  Brember,  who  had  thrice  1399. 
held  the  office  of  Lord  Mayor.  Richard  promised  to 
summon  a Parliament  in  which  the  charges  should  be 
duly  examined,  and  declared,  that  in  the  mean  time  he 
would  endeavour  to  protect  each  faction  from  the  designs 
of  the  other.* 

Dc  la  Vere,  who,  with  the  rest  of  the  Royal  adherents,  Ms  roccrss. 
had  sought  safety  in  flight,  made  an  attempt  to  retrieve 
the  affairs  of  his  master,  by  inviting  to  his  standard  a 
body  of  Welsh,  and  a chosen  band  of  archers,  under  the 
Constable  of  Chester.  But  this  unseasonable  effort 
only  augmented  the  danger  with  which  he  was  menaced, 
and  gave  a colour  of  justice  to  the  severities  which 
Gloucester  was  now  determined  to  employ.  Parliament, 
which  met  on  the  3d  of  February,  18SS,  condemned  the 
Duke  of  Ireland  and  his  four  colleagues  to  death;  of  which 
number,  however,  only  two  were  actually  executed.  De 
la  Vere  escaped  to  Holland,  where  he  died  a few  years 
after wards;  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  expired  at  Paris ; and 
the  Archbishop  succeeded  in  concealing  himself  until  the 
rage  of  his  enemies  had  cooled.  Brember  and  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  were  capitally  punished  at  Tyburn.  The 
other  Judge's,  who  had  subscribed  the  opinion  which  oc- 
casioned this  reaction,  were  likewise  convicted  ; but, 
upon  the  intercession  of  the  Queen,  had  their  lives 
spared,  on  condition  of  being  consigned  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment in  Ireland.  Her  good  offices  were  not  equally 
efficacious  iu  favour  of  Sir  Simon  Burley,  the  tutor  of 
her  husband,  for,  though  she  remained  three  hours  on 
her  knees  before  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  her  entreaties 
for  his  safety  were  sternly  refused.f 

This  storm,  which  seemed  to  shake  the  foundations  of  The  King 
the  Throne,  was  succeeded  by  a calm  not  less  sudden,  regains  his 
and  much  more  inexplicable.  The  violence  and  san-  authun!y- 
guinury  temper  of  the  •*  appellants/’  as  they  were  usually 
called,  must  in  the  course  of  a few  months  have  turned 
against  them  the  current  of  popular  feeling  ; for,  no 
sooner  had  Richard  resolved  to  exercise  once  more  the 
rights  of  Sovereignty  in  his  own  person,  than  all  diffi- 
culties vanished,  his  enemies  were  paralyzed,  and  his 
friends  were  restored  at  once  to  confidence  oud  power. 

This  unexpected  change  was  probably  the  result  of  a 
secret  compromise,  the  history  of  which  has  not  been 
revealed ; a conjecture  not  a little  strengthened  by  the 
circumstance  that,  while  the  King  exercised  the  utmost 
forbearance  towards  those  who  had  wrested  the  sceptre 
from  his  hand,  he  did  not  immediately  interpose  in  be- 
half of  their  victims,  some  of  whom  were  still  in  exile  or 
in  prison.  The  return  about  this  period  of  Lancaster 
from  his  Spanish  enterprise  had,  there  is  reason  to  pre- 
sume, some  influence  on  the  state  of  public  affairs;  for, 
although  his  ambition  occasionally  impelled  him  to  as- 
sume more  than  a fitting  share  in  the  Government,  he 
disapproved  the  rebellious  conduct  of  his  brother  Glou- 
cester.J 


• Cotton,  Abridgment,  p.  322.  Hot.  Part . iii.  p.  232.  Knyghtoa, 
p.  2696.  lie  ca)U  Brember  Hmdmt/e. 

f WaUingham,  p.  354.  Froissart,  book  n,  cap.  xiu. 
j Dugdale,  vol.  ii.  p.  173.  Walaingham,  p,  337.  Rymer,  viL 
617.  Hot.  ftir/.  in.  258.  Knyghtoa,  p.  2735. 
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History.  A period  of  eight  year*  elapsed  unmarked  by  any 
memorable  event  at  home  or  abroad-  The  affairs  of 
From  France  were  adjusted  by  mutual  concession* ; and  both 
A*  D*  Kingdoms,  exhausted  by  domestic  contention  and  ex- 
1*272.  pensive  armament*,  gladly  accepted  the  repo*©  of  a long 
to  truce.  Til©  Northern  Marches  were  from  time  to  time 
*■  disturbed  by  iuroads  of  the  Scotch,  to  whom  rapine  and 
13Jy.  desultory  warfare  appear  to  have  become  habitual ; and, 
on  one  occasion,  a desperate  fight  took  place  at  Otter- 
burn©,  the  remembrance  of  which  is  still  preserved  in  a 
Otterbarne.  variety  of  National  ballads.* 

Keijewtd  During  this  interval,  the  private  habits  of  Richard 
troubles.  not  contribute  to  raise  him  in  the  public  esteem. 

a.  u.  Relinquishing  the  warlike  pursuits  of  his  ancestors,  he 
1397.  gave  himself  up  to  indolence  and  pleasure;  lavishing 
hts  bounties  without  discrimination,  and  admitting  to 
his  society  individuals  who  were  not  entitled,  either  by 
rank  or  character,  to  approach  his  presence.  Gloucester 
once  more  took  advantage  of  this  imbecility  in  bis 
nephew,  and  laboured  to  withdraw  from  him  the  affec- 
tion of  his  subjects.  It  is  suspected  that  he  had  more 
serious  designs  than  ever  upon  the  Throne ; not  con- 
cealing his  conviction  that  the  welfare  of  the  Nation 
required  a change  in  the  head  of  the  Government ; and, 
consequently,  without  naming  a successor,  he  ventured 
to  suggest  the  deposition  of  the  reigning  Sovereign. 
Richard,  whose  past  ex|>erience  would  induce  him  to 
believe  any  rumours  which  impeached  the  loyalty  of  his 
uncle,  resolved  on  this  occasion  to  anticipate  his  designs, 
Arced  and  forthwith  gave  orders  to  seife  his  person.'  The  Duke 
was  hurried  on  board  a ship,  which  was  ill  readiness  to 
receive  him,  landed  at  Calais,  where  alone  he  could  be 
securely  detained,  and  soon  afterwards  fell  a sacrifice 
either  to  an  unhealthy  prison,  or  to  the  hand  of  a mur- 
anil  denlli  deter.  That  he  died  a violent  death,  considering  the 
ofrl DT  l‘,ne  an<*  c'rcumslance*«  wa*  001  only  probable  in  itself, 
ter/  0UCi?,,*  but  was  rendered  almost  certain  by  evidence  which 
was  elicited  at  a subsequent  period,-? 

In  taking  this  decisive  step,  however,  the  King  ap- 
pears to  have  enjoyed  the  countenance  of  Lancaster  and 
York,  as  well  as  of  many  others  who  formerly  en- 
The  Portia-  cournged  the  opposite  faction.  Even  the  Parliament, 
tbT  ^or  some  l'me  accustomed  to  be  swayed  by  popular 
liUng.  motives,  readily  annulled  all  the  acts  in  which  Gloucester 
had  taken  a share;  denounced  the  Commission  framed 
under  his  auspices;  declared  it  treasonable  to  attempt  to 
frame  any  such  Board  in  future;  proclaimed  the  opinions 
of  the  Judges  on  that  question  to  be  legal  and  constitu- 
tional ; and  reversed  the  sentence  which  hud  been  passed 
on  Dc  la  Pole,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk.  These  conclusions 
were  sanctioned  by  the  Duke  of  York  and  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  one  of  whom  was  a member  of  tlie  celebrated 
Commission,  and  the  other  led  the  rebel  army  to  Harin- 
gay«  in  order  to  intimidate  his  Royal  cousin  and  force 
him  to  submit. 

The  Lords  and  Commons  having  confirmed  their 
acts  in  a manner  the  most  solemn,  proceeded  to  re- 
plenish the  Exchequer  by  liberal  grants,  some  of 
which  were  voted  to  the  King  for  life.  That  Body, 
indeed,  as  if  to  compensate  their  former  undutiful  con- 
duct towards  him,  made  haste  to  legislate  against  their 
own  decrees,  and  to  visit  with  severe  penalties  their 
warmest  friends.  Political  transactions,  in  many  cases, 

• Froissart,  book  iii.  cap.  124,  ftc.  Walsingtiam,  p.  355. 

T Cotton,  Abridpemtmt,  p.  378.  Froissart. t'pok  iv.  cap,  ftll  WaU 

suigham,  354.  Fmieta,  vol,  riii.  p.  7.  Rot.  /Air/,  iii  p.  453. 


are  covered  with  a veil  which  the  Historian  has  difficulty  Annals  of 
either  in  penetrating  or  in  drawing  aside  : but  the  reign  KnGl»n<i. 
of  Richard  is  peculiarly  remarkable  for  the  occurrence 
of  the  most  important  revolutions,  in  opinion  as  well  as 
in  the  riae  and  fall  of  parties,  the  causes  of  which  it  is 
now  impossible  to  determine. 

A quarrel  between  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  was  uttendrd  with 
memorable  results,  and  finally  led  to  the  abdication  of 
the  King.  Those  two  Noblemen,  who  had  resolved  to  marriage  of 
settle  their  dispute  by  an  appeal  to  arms,  were  con-  the  Duke  of 
demned  by  Richard  to  suffer  exile,  the  former  for  life,  Hercfiwl. 
and  the  latter  during  ten  years.  While  in  France,  in  A*  D* 
consequence  of  this  sentence,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  raised  *393. 
a short  time  before  to  the-  Dukedom  of  Hereford,  con- 
tracted an  alliance  with  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Berry,  a cousin  of  Charles  VI.;  a circumstance  which 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  English  Monarch,  who 
already  dreaded,  and  not  without  reason,  the  powerful 
influence  of  the  House  of  Lancaster.  To  defeat  the 
union  of  his  relative  with  tlie  Royal  line  of  the  Capets, 

Richard  had  recourse  to  means  which  tended  to  in- 
crease the  aversion  with  which  his  Government  waa 
already  viewed  by  the  great  Body  of  the  peojde,  who 
prized  the  martial  spirit  and  chivalrous  character  of 
young  Hereford. 

While  these  matters  were  in  progress,  the  death  Richard  re- 
of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  threw  his  wealth  and  authority  ject*  hi* 
into  the  hands  of  his  heir,  who,  though  relegated  to  ***? 
a foreign  land,  thought  himself  entitled  to  immediate  Leister 
possession  of  his  immense  estates.  But  the  King, 
moved  by  his  fears,  rather  than  by  that  generosity 
which  might  have  gained  the  heart  of  his  rival, 
revoked  his  Letters  Patent  and  seized  the  lands  to 
which  the  other  had  so  just  a claim.  Such  conduct 
could  not  fail  to  gain  many  partisans  for  the  new 
Duke;  and,  accordingly,  in  the  Summer  of  1399,  when 
Richard  embarked  for  Ireland  with  an  army,  to  punish 
some  act  of  insubordination  on  the  part  of  the  natives, 
tlie  noble  Exile  landed  in  Yorkshire,  where  he  ***  Hit  inra* 
immediately  joined  by  a large  force  under  the  Earls  tiun 
of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland.* 

Henry,  who  soon  found  himself  master  of  tlie  King- 
dom, affected  great  moderation  in  his  views,  declaring 
that  he  had  no  other  object  in  appearing  at  the  head  of 
an  army  so  extremely  formidable,  except  the  recovery 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  which  belonged  to  him  by 
inheritance.  His  actions,  however,  did  not  in  all  re- 
spects correspond  to  the  mildness  of  his  professions ; 
for  he  had  no  sooner  reduced  Bristol,  into  which  some 
of  the  King’s  Ministers  had  thrown  themselves,  than, 
yielding  to  the  popular  clamour,  he  ordered  the  Earl  of 
Wiltshire,  Sir  John  Bussey,  and  Sir  Henry  Green  to 
be  executed. 

The  Duke  of  York,  who  had  heen  left  by  his  nephew  an*l  pro- 
guardian  of  the  realm,  assembled  an  army,  with  the  grm. 
view  of  supporting  the  Royal  interests,  so  far  at  least 
as  to  prevent  an  actual  revolution  and  a transference  of 
the  Crown.  He  could  not,  however,  sltut  his  eyes  to 
the  justice  of  the  claims  urged  by  llcnry<  who  had 
much  reoson  to  complain  of  the  decision  whereby  he 
had  becu  deprived  of  his  paternal  domains,  ami  stigma- 
tized os  a dangerous  subject.  The  soldiers,  too,  who 
had  obeyed  his  summons  and  flocked  around  the 
Royal  standard,  became  suddenly  biassed  in  favour  of 

• Waiting  ham,  p.  343.  Tyrrcl,  vwl.  iiu  p.  9U 1. 
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the  gallant  Prince,  who  had  fearlessly  thrown  himself 
upon  the  generosity  of  his  Countrymen  ; and  so  uncer- 
tain were  their  affections,  that  it  is  probable  they 
would  have  refused  to  draw  their  swords  against  him, 
had  they  been  led  into  the  field  of  buttle.  York  him- 
self gradually  inclined  towards  the  views  of  the  ambitious 
and  politic  invader,  who  udvanced  towards  his  object 
under  the  cover  of  humility  and  patriotic  declarations. 

Three  weeks  elapsed  before  the  news  were  conveyed 
to  Richard  that  his  Throne  was  in  jeopardy.  Upon 
being  made  aware  of  the  real  condition  of  things,  he 
sent  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  into  Wales  with  all  his  dispos- 
able forces  ; hoping  that  the  spirit  of  insurrection  might 
still  be  checked  or  subdued,  aud  intending  to  follow 
with  the  remainder  of  his  troops.  But  it  soon  appeared 
that  a crisis  had  arisen  to  which  the  feeble  genius  of  the 
King  was  altogether  unequal;  and,  as  Salisbury  had 
failed  to  make  any  impression,  the  Royal  cause  was  now 
generally  regarded  with  an  eye  of  despair.  The  Sove- 
reign with  a few  faithful  adherents,  shut  himself  up  in 
Conway  Castle,  whence  he  could  maintain  a communi- 
cation with  Ireland,  and  where  he  intended  to  await 
the  return  of  his  People  to  more  dutiful  sentiments. 
The  office  of  decoying  him  from  that  stronghold  was 
committed  to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who  was 
instructed  to  assure  him  that  tin?  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster would  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  a free  Parlia- 
ment, an  unconditional  pardon  for  himself  ami  nil  w ho 
had  lent  their  aid  to  his  enterprise,  restoration  to  his 
inheritance,  and  the  infliction  of  a condign  punishment 
on  the  murderers  of  Gloucester.  Richard  consented  to 
a conference  with  his  wily  cousin,  who,  at  their  first 
meeting,  treated  him  with  every  demonstration  of  re- 
spect and  attachment,  though  he  had  resolved  to  con- 
sign him  to  a prison,  and  even  to  deprive  him  of  his 
Crown  and  life.  He  was  directed  to  issue  Writs  for 
assembling  a Parliament,  as  well  as  a proclamation  for 
preserving  the  peace;  after  which  he  was  hurried  to 
London  and  confined  in  the  Tower.* 

Alter  a brief  interval,  a deputation  of  Lords  and 
Commons  waited  on  the  captive  Monarch,  to  obtain 
from  him  a renunciati-  n of  the  Royal  aulherity,  dic- 
tating for  the  purpose  the  following  words: — “I  con- 
fess, recognise,  and,  from  certain  knowledge  conscien- 
tiously declare,  that  I consider  myself  to  have  been,  and 
to  be,  insufficient  for  the  government  of  (his  kingdom, 
and  for  my  notorious  demerits  not  undeserving  of  de- 
position.” On  the  30th  September,  Parliament  met, 
when  an  Impeachment  against  the  King,  consisting  of 
many  Articles,  was  submitted  to  their  judgment  without 
any  very  minute  examination  of  evidence.  He  was 
found  guilty  of  various  acta  of  malversation  in  his  high 
office,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  declared  un- 
worthy to  hold  any  longer  tire  Sceptre  of  England: 
and  no  sooner  was  the  sentence  of  deposition  pronoun- 
ced than  tire  Duke  of  Lancaster  stepped  into  the  vacant 
throne  under  the  title  of  Henry  IV. t 

The  remaining  portion  of  Richard's  history  is  melan- 
choly and  obsenre.  It  was  resolved  by  Parliament, 
that,  as  his  life  was  to  be  spared,  he  should  be  kept  in 
some  secret  place,  under  a sufficient  guard  ; and  that 


all  intercourse  between  him  and  his  friends  should  be  A anal*  of 
strictly  prohibited.  He  was,  accordingly,  conveyed  to  England. 
Pom  fret  Castle,  where  he  soon  afterwards  perished, 
cither  from  hunger  or  by  a more  active  violence.  The  Ftom 

manner  of  his  death  has  been  so  carefully  concealed  as  *•  D* 

to  give  rise  to  various  rumours  respecting  his  end  ; of  **78. 
which  some,  though  very  romantic  and  improbable,  fo 
have  reached  our  times,  accompanied  with  a certain  1399 
semblance  of  evidence.  A body  was  shown  in  public,  Qf 
said  to  be  that  of  the  King,  which,  as  it  bore  no  appear-  ludwird  II. 
ance  of  wounds,  refuted  the  popular  calumny  that  he 
lmd  been  murdered  by  Sir  Piers  Extou  and  the  soldiers, 
who,  it  was  alleged,  fell  upon  him  with  their  weapons 
and  put  an  end  to  his  sufferings.  These  events 
occurred  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  twenty-third  of  his  reign ; presenting  the  second  ex- 
ample, within  a comparatively  short  period,  of  a Sove- 
reign sinking  tinder  the  jealousy  of  the  Barons  and  the 
intrigues  of  a faction.* 

Richard  was  unquestionably  deficient  in  many  of  the  MUcharac- 
qualitiei  necessary  to  an  English  Monarch  at  the  tur-  *tT' 

Indent,  unsettled  period  iu  which  his  lot  was  cast.  He 
had  neither  the  passion  nor  the  talent  for  military  ex- 
ploits, the  glory  of  which  had  now  mixed  deeply  with 
the  national  character;  and,  although  the  reverses 
sustained  in  the  latter  years  of  Edward  III.  might 
have  satisfied  the  People  that  success  in  arms  is  ex- 
tremely inconstant,  and  must  be  purchased  at  a high 
price,  they  longed  eagerly  fora  renewal  of  the  triumphs 
which  threw  such  a lustre  on  the  fields  of  Creci  and 
Poitiers. 

The  power  of  Parliament,  or  rather,  perhaps,  of  the  Increased 
great  Barons  by  whom  its  deliberations  were  directed,  r*w»»  of 
received  a considerable  increase  during  this  reign.  *'*rUam*nt. 
The  influence  of  the  Monarch,  on  many  occasions,  was 
seen  to  give  way  to  that  of  tire  Aristocracy  ; this  Body 
usually  commanding  the  voices  of  the  lower  House,  or 
seducing  them  by  groundless  promises  of  future  advan- 
tage. Edward  had  been  compelled  by  his  necessities  to 
bailer  privileges  to  the  Commons  for  their  ready  grants 
of  money  ; Richard,  on  the  other  hand,  tacitly  allowed 
them  to  extend  their  immunities  and  even  to  invade  the 
prerogative,  convinced  that  his  efforts  to  repress  their 
innovations  could  not,  without  the  aid  of  the  Peers, 
have  been  attended  with  success. 

The  prevalence  of  the  popular  spirit  was  occasionally 
manifested  during  the  agitations  which  arose  from  the 
new  opinions  on  the  subject  of  Religion,  supported  by 
Wiclit  and  his  followers.  There  were  then  submitted  to 
the  examination  of  Parliament,  topics  connected  with 
Ecclesiastical  affairs  and  the  Supremacy  of  the  Pope,  to 
which,  at  a former  period,  the  Members  would  have 
deemed  themselves  altogether  incompetent.  In  most 
of  the  discussions  which  ensued,  the  lower  House 
showed  a disposition  to  take  part  with  the  Reformers ; 
to  protect  their  doctrines  so  lur  as  they  seemed  to  im- 
pugn the  infallible  judgment  of  the  Church ; uiul  to 
countenance  every  attempt  which  hod  fur  its  object  the 
depression  of  the  Hierarchy.  The  issue  of  the  contest 
is  well  known,  and  the  details  belong  to  a different  sec- 
tion of  our  labours. 


• Gaillard,  Aecomntt  and  Extract!  of  MSS.  »L  p.  189.  Har- 
irwi  MSS.  No.  1319.  Rymtr,  rot.  via.  p.  84.  Brady,  fiL  419. 

f Koyghtou,  p.  2744.  gma  at  teoglli  the  Rtaignaho  Ricardi 
Stetmdi  ; remarking,  Rex  graianltr,  ul  apparent,  *r  Mktri  vmilu 
teheda/am  JJam  mat «u  mi  lenem,  d*xtl  lemeltptum  relit  itgire,  ft 
dulmcte  pertry U tandem. 


* It  was  rumoured  that  Richard  escaped  to  Scotland,  where  he 
lived  many  )c«m,  being  detained  there  by  the  Recent  Albany, 
who  in  Ids  turn  was  gratified  by  the  captivity  of  hw  nephew, 
James  I.  of  Scotland.  A full  account  of  this  matter  may  be 
found  in  the  Hid  volume  of  Tytler’a  Hulwrw  of  Scotland,  under 
//idorirW  Remark!  on  the  Death  of  Richard  It. 
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I.  The  prospect  of  a long  minority  was  a temptation 
to  disorder,  which  the  turbulent  and  restless  spirit  of  the 
Castilian  Nobles  was  little  likely  to  resist.  In  order  to 
break  as  much  as  possible  the  force  of  the  approaching 
storm,  the  Queen  Mother,  a woman  of  superior  virtue  and 
ability,  worthy  of  better  times  und  more  dignified 
events,  laboured  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  the  Nobles 
and  the  People,  and  to  secure  their  fidelity  to  the  infant 
King.  Nor  were  her  exertions  premature ; for  scarcely 
had  Ferdinand  been  proclaimed,  when  Rebellion  mani- 
fested itself  at  various  points.  His  uncle  Don  Juan 
questioned  his  legitimacy,4  ami  claimed  his  Crowu ; 
Don  Diego  Lopes  di  Haro  revived  his  hereditary 
claims  upon  Biscay,  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  en- 
force during  the  preceding  Reign ; and  the  Kings  of 
Portugal  and  Granada,  attracted  by  the  general  confu- 
sion, were  preparing  to  arm.  To  meet  the  most  press- 
ing exigency,  the  Quven  Mother  commissioned  two 
brolhers  of  the  House  of  Lara,  to  levy  troops  with  a 
considerable  sum,  which  she  placed  at  their  disposal, 
and  to  inarch  to  the  relief  of  Biscay.  They  eagerly  ac- 
cepted (he  money  and  the  charge,  and  raised  the  men,  but 
instead  of  opposing  Don  Diego,  they  joined  him  ; **  an  act 
the  more  unworthy  of  persons  of  rank,  or  even  of  the 
poorest  gentleman,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a Queen  and 
a Woman  w ho  had  confided  in  their  word/'t  Menaced 
by  so  many  adversaries,  and  surrounded  by  Nobles 
whose  selfish  ambition  was  capable  of  any  crime  or 
meanness,  the  Queen  Mother  hari  recourse  to  the  only 
policy  that  was  open  to  her,  that  of  disarming  resent- 
ment by  concession,  and  of  purchasing  the  submission 
she  was  too  weak  to  compel. 

But  the  respite  she  thus  obtained  was  brief.  In  the 
next  year  a more  formidable  combination  threatened 
the  very  extinction  of  the  State;  Alfonso  de  la  Cerda 
concerted  with  the  Iufant  Juan  a division  of  the  King- 
dom. the  former  to  have  Castile,  the  latter  Leon  and 
Galicia,  while  the  King  of  Aragon  was  to  receive  Murcia 
as  the  price  of  his  assistance.  The  whole  scheme  of 
spoliation  was  framed  under  the  sanction  of  France,  Por- 
tugal, and  Granada.  The  intrigues  of  Juan,  aided  by  his 
mother  Donna  Jolantc,  a factious  and  dissolute  woman, 
procured  his  admission  into  Leon,  where  he  was  pro- 
claimed King  of  that  Country  and  Galicia;  be  then 
passed  with  the  Confederates  to  Sagahun,  where 


* The  late  King  had  married  Donna  Marts,  daughter  of  Alfonso 
de  Molina,  to  whom  he  was  related,  without  a Papal  dispensation  ; 
hence  the  question  of  hit  son's  legality.  Ferre  ran,  (Herntilly’s  trans- 
lation,) iv.  327.  It  was  confirmed  in  121)9.  Idem,  -426. 
f Ferrvras  iv.  40*2. 
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Alfonso  in  like  manner  was  acknowledged  King  of  Aaoala  of 
Ca&lile.  The  Insurgents  now  resolved  to  move  their  8r"n* 
whole  force  upon  Burgos,  but  at  the  entreaty  of  Juan 
they  suspended  this  project  for  the  present,  in  order 
to  attack  Mayorga,  which  they  expected  to  get  posses- 
sion of  without  much  exertion  ; but  having  tailed  in  au 
attempt  to  carry  it  by  assault,  they  regularly  invested  it. 

This  impolitic  attack  was  the  ruin  of  the  Confederacy, 
and  we  might  add  the  salvation  of  the  Kingdom,  if  Attack  on 
so  ill-judging  and  impotent  an  expedition  could  ever  Mayorga. 
have  been  dangerous.  An  infectious  disease,  which 
broke  out  in  the  camp  of  the  besiegers,  together  with 
the  deficiency  of  provisions,  so  harassed  and  depressed 
them,  that  they  grew  weary  of  their  toils,  quurrelled 
with  each  other,  and  finally  resolved  to  separate.  The 
siege  was  accordingly  raised,  Alfonso  de  la  Cerda 
and  the  Aragonese  troops  withdrew  after  receiving  a 
safe-conduct  from  the  Queen,  which  it  is  surprising 
they  should  require,  and  Don  Juan  aud  his  adherents 
effected  their  retreat. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Infant  Don  Henry,  either  Don  Henry 
with  the  Queen's  concurrence,  or  through  his  own  defeated  at 
influence  with  the  Cortes,  had  acquired  u share  in  the 
administration  of  affairs,  und  passed  into  Andalusia,  to 
check  an  incursion  of  Mohammed,4  who  was  devastat- 
ing the  Country.  He  was,  however,  completely  defeated 
at  Orjoua,  and  but  for  the  gallant  assistance  of  l>m 
Alfonso  Gusman,  must  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  As  the  single  and  engrossing  passion  of 
this  worthless  mail  was  avarice,  he  endeavoured  to 
profit  by  his  own  disgrace,  and  pretending  that  Tarifa 
could  not  be  preserved,  he  consented  for  a stipulated 
bribef  to  surrender  it,  and  to  purchase  a Truce  by  the 
payment  of  a large  sum  towards  the  expenses  of  the 
War,  ami  a discharge  for  the  arrears  of  subsidy  due  for 
the  lust  four  years.  But  Gusman  refused  to  deliver  up 
the  place,  and  the  Queen  Regent  to  ratify  the  Treaty. 

The  disappointed  Infant  laboured  indefutigably  to 
secure  his  dishonest  gains,  but  the  Queen  resolutely  Trouhfea 
persisted  in  bnlking  his  cupidity,  and  saving  the  honour  ta*1'*4* 
of  Castile.  Though  the  Kingdom  was  rescued  from  the 

* lie  assaultrd  arul  took  Munda,  und  tnlrt  in  Pmiustdadrs 
which  he  found  was  a beautiful  damsel,  who  graced  hm  triumph 
into  Granada.  L/erartdUa  cm  ioi  magntfico  carr«  rudiada  dr  ‘drat 
muiA-ji  tambtan  mug  /imdat,  This  circumstance  augmented  the 
glory  of  the  victory,  the  fame  of  her  beauty  extended  lo  Africa, 
and  the  King  of  Ffl  expressing  a desire  to  pusses*  her,  Molutu* 
med  reluctantly  gratified  him,  preferring  ri  btm  dr  amiydad  to  the 
gratification  of  his  owu  taste.  Condi,  in.  80. 

f He  was  to  receive  ini/  doWad-u  dr  uro  y u/yunut  /brlrttsat 
as  the  price  of  his  treachery.  Conue,  iii.  81. 
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great  Confederacy  which  threatened  it,  it*  tranquillity 
was  not  restored ; a series  of  mean  and  dishonourable 
feuds  ensued,  the  narrative  of  which  is  equally  insipid 
and  perplexed. 

If  we  could  he  tempted  to  dwell  for  a moment  on 
these  scenes  of  discord,  it  would  be  to  contemplate  the 
patriotism  of  the  distinguished  woman,  who  was  in- 
trusted with  all  the  authority  which  could  exist  in  such 
a State.  Still  young  and  lovely  when  her  husband 
died,  Marla  preferred  the  sombre  dignity  of  widowhood 
and  the  duties  of  a mother,  to  those  brilliant  tempta- 
tions which  flattery  would  suggest,  and  towards  which 
youth  and  beauty  might  eagerly  incline.*  Nor  did  she 
falter  in  her  arduous  path,  sustained  by  a masculine  and 
vigorous  intellect,  which  no  peril  could  intimidate,  no 
intrigues  could  confuse,  and  no  resentmeut  nor  injury 
could  mislead.  Not  even  the  unfilial  estrangement  of  her 
son,  who  for  a period  was  seduced  into  a connection 
with  the  vilest  of  his  Nobles,  and  an  open  defiance  of 
her  will — however  it  might  wound  or  mortify — could 
exasperate  her  into  one  selfish  or  vindictive  act.  Con- 
stantly obliged  to  oppose  the  ascendency  of  alternate 
factions,  she  invariably  threw  herself  into  the  lighter 
balance,  till  she  produced  an  equipoise,  and  then  with- 
drew. Public  respect  and  confidence  were  the  reward 
of-  so  much  virtue,  and  nobly  was  it  won,  for  at  every 
pause  in  the  wild  tumult  of  this  Reign  and  of  the  next, 
she  appears  before  us  as  the  benignant  Genius  of  her 
Country,  southing  its  convulsions  and  binding  up  its 
wounds. 

During  an  interval  of  domestic  peace,  Ferdinand 
made  an  incursion  into  Granada,  took  Gibraltar,  and  so 
vigorously  attacked  Algebras,  that  Mohammed,  who  was 
harassed  by  the  arms  of  Aragon  and  some  factious  move- 
ments in  his  Capital,  purchased  his  retreat  by  the  cession 
of  Qucsada.  Quadras,  and  Bedmar,  and  the  payment  of 
fifteen  hundred  pistoles  in  gold.f  Two  years  afterwards,  J 
he  again  crossed  the  frontier,  and  joined  his  army,  which, 
after  having  ravaged  the  Country,  was  successfully  em- 
ployed under  the  command  of  Don  Pedro,  in  the  siege 
of  Alcaudete.  On  the  surrender  of  this  place,  it  was  his 
intention  to  advance,  but  at  the  earnest  intercession  of 
Mohammed,  who  having  been  dethroned  by  Nussir,  was 
now  a prisoner,  and  greatly  apprehensive  that  the  evil 
of  his  position  would  be  aggravated  by  a general  sus- 
picion, which  imputed  the  Castilian  invasion  to  his  in- 
trigues, Ferdinand  generously  suspended  the  progress 
of  his  arms,  and  prepared  to  turn  them  on  the  Wali  of 
Malaga,  who  was  in  rebellion  against  Granada,  and 
who  might  on  that  account  be  the  more  easily  crushed. 
But  his  premature  death  put  an  end  to  the  expedition. 

* fvmtiuH,  lib.  tv.  e.  8. 

t Condt,  iii.  Th«  Spanish  writers  attribute  the  retreat  to  the 
withdrawing  of  Juan  and  other  discontented  Lords  from  the 
camp.  FrTTenw,  v.  482. 

1 In  the  interval  (1310)  occurred  thn  trial  of  the  Templar*  at 
Salamanca.  They  were  honourably  acquitted  of  the  fnul  charges 
against  them,  but  their  property  was  confiscated  In  Arogun, 
the  greater  part  of  their  wealth  waa  devoted  to  the  institution  of 
the  new  Military  Order  of  our  Lady  of  Moulesa,  bound  by  itivowa 
to  serve  against  the  Moors.  In  Caatilr,  il  was  divided  amongst 
the  Orders  of  the  II<>i|iit«l,  Santiago,  anil  Alcantara,  though  the 
greater  part  devolved  to  the  Crown,  as  the  party  mast  interested  in 
defending  the  froutier  again «i  the  Infidel*.  The  Spanish  Tem- 
plars who  survived  their  fall,  in  general  lived  exemplary  lives; 
some  retired  to  mountains  and  spent  the  remainder  of  their  days  in 
solitude,  ami  so  powerful  an  antbrpflC  waa  their  sanctity,  that 
their  bodies  are  said  to  have  remained  uncxirrujitird.  In  Portugal, 
their  wealth  wns  transferor*!  to  ihe  nrw  OnWr  of  Christ,  its  1319. 
Mariana,  note,  v.  289.  EJ.  Valencia,  17^3. 
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The  whole  course  of  Ferdinand's  life  had  been  dark-  AtmaU  of 
ened  by  rebellion,  its  close  was  not  unaccompanied  by  Sp-uo. 
mystery.  Hasty  in  his  decisions,  he  had  sentenced  w 
two  brothers  to  death  for  having  slain  one  of  his  Barons, 

In  vain  did  they  supplicate  inquiry  and  protest  inno- 
cence, the  King  wns  inexorable;  in  disgust  at  this 
denial  of  justice  they  summoned  him  to  meet  them  in 
thirty  days  before  the  judgmeut  seat  of  God.  Exactly 
at  the  expiration  of  the  time  he  was  found  dead  upon 
his  couch,  whereon  he  had  been  taking  his  siesta. 

Such  coincidences  are  merely  singular,  or  suspicious, 
according  to  the  circumstances  under  which  they  occur  ; 
and  the  one  before  us,  when  we  consider  the  intem- 
perate habits  of  the  King  and  his  usual  bud  health,  hus 
little  in  it  to  arouse  our  wonder,  and  still  less  perhaps 
to  justify  our  suspicion.  Yet,  if  we  were  disposed  to 
consider  the  summons  indebted  for  its  efficacy,  not 
indeed  to  Divine,  but  to  human  agency,  we  might  urge 
that  the  King  had  begun  to  evince  a decision  of  cha- 
racter, and  that  his  successor  was  an  infant,  that  the 
temptation  was  great,  and  the  moment  seasonable,  since 
the  superstition  of  the  Age  would  readily  accept  an 
explanation,  which  assigned  to  a murder  (he  awful  cha- 
racter of  a Divine  judgment.  By  his  Queen,  Con- 
slauza,  daughter  of  Dionis  of  Portugal,  he  left  but  one 
son,  who  succeeded  him. 

Alfonso  XI.  was  two  years  of  Bge  on  his  accession  to  Alphonao 
the  Throne.  The  prudence  of  his  grandmother  inunc- 
d lately  consigned  him  to  the  care  of  the  Bishop  and  *'  ®* 
People  of  Avila,  a town  honourably  distinguished  by  its  *312. 
loyalty  and  devotiun  to  its  Sovereigns.  By  thus  dis- 
posing of  the  wardship  of  the  Royal  person,  one  ele- 
ment of  discord  was  removed,  and  the  question  of 
competition  was  narrowed  for  the  present  to  the  single 
point  of  the  Regency.  A new  and  bitter  struggle  lor 
this  unquiet  dignity  was  in  progress  ; and  the  wretched  ^ 
tumult  of  the  preceding  minority  was  about  to  be  re- 
peated to  the  confusion  and  injury  of  the  Kingdom. 

But  the  Cortes  being  convoked  at  Palencia,  for  the  Convention 
purpose  of  settling  this  important  question,  the  two  of  ibe 
chief  competitors,  Don  Pedro,  the  uncle,  and  the  rest-  c<,rU,‘- 
less  Juan,  great  uncle  of  the  King,  proceeded  thither 
each  at  the  head  of  a formidable  body  of  retainers. 

The  presence  of  these  armed  candidates  was  not  calcu- 
lated to  facilitate  the  decision  of  the  Cortes,  and  as 
was  to  be  expected,  it  split  into  two  factions,  one  of 
which  declared  for  Don  Pedro  and  the  Queen  Dowager, 
the  other  for  the  Infant  Juan  and  Constanza  the  Queen 
Mother.  An  appeal  was  instantly  made  to  arms,  and  a Civil  war 
series  of  indecisive  operations  ensued,  until  towards  the 
end  of  the  year  Constanza  dying,  the  Queen  Dowager  DtAthof 
was  enabled  to  effect  a compromise  between  the  In-  Conataaia. 
fants,  by  which  it  was  agreed,  that  the  wardship  of 
the  young  King  should  devolve  upon  her,  and  that  DMffadlU- 
each  of  them  should  exercise  his  power  as  Regent  in  8*Be*r* 
those  places  which  had  elected  him.  By  this  arrange- 
ment, Castile  obtained  a momentary  respite  from  Civil 
feuds,  and,  directed  by  the  military  talents  of  Don 
Pedro,  was  enabled  to  employ  its  resources  with 
great  distinction  in  a war  with  Granada.  But  Juau,  War  with 
whose  incurably  vicious  character  was  the  plague-spot  Granada, 
of  his  Country,  envious  of  his  colleague's  reputation,  first  jni,i  »w*of 
endeavoured  to  obstruct  the  growth  of  his  laurels,  ami  Don  Juan, 
failing  in  this  attempt,  resolved  to  share  them. 

Combining  (heir  forces  at  Baona,  the  Regents  marched 
into  Granada,  and  advanced  upon  the  Capital,  where 
the  Moors,  under  the  command  of  Ishmoel,  were  drawn 
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up  in  readiness  to  receive  them.  Of  the  Battle  which 
ensued  we  know  little  but  the  result.  Certain  it  is, 
that  the  Christians  were  entirely  routed,  and  the  two 
Infants  left  dead*  upon  the  field.  By  this  misfortune, 
not  only  was  the  Kingdom  stripped  of  several  frontier 
towns, t but  exposed  to  the  greater  calamity  of  Civil 
war.  which  began  to  rage  with  the  most  frantic  violence. 
Victory  of  host  of  pretenders  sprang  up  eager  to  join  in  the 
the  Moors,  scramble  for  the  Regency-  The  most  assiduous  efforts 
IV*th  of  of  the  Queen  Mother  were  unable  to  bridle  the  pas- 
the  Infants.  sjons  0f  selfish  and  lawless  men,  and  to  save  her 
R Country  from  being  lorn  in  pieces  by  the  competitors, 

stewegl*  for  w^om  th*  chief  were  the  Infant  Philip,  Don  Juan 
the  Kegco-  Manuel,  and  Juan  el  Tuerto.  But  the  arrival  of  a 
«j.  Pupal  Legale,  whose  presence  the  Queen  had  anxiously 

solicited,  seemed  to  hold  out  a prospect  of  accommoda- 
tion, and  under  his  auspices  a Cortes  was  assembled  at 
Palcncia  to  consider  the  state  of  the  Kingdom,  and 
make  such  arrangements  as  might  secure  its  tran- 
quillity. Unhappily,  within  a very  short  period  after 
Death  of  *ts  opening,  Donna  Maria  was  seized  with  a fatal  malady 
Donna  Ma-  and  expired. $ Endowed  with  a rare  degree  of  virtue 
***•  and  ability,  her  character  stands  in  noble  contrast  with 

Wfe  raconis  the  moral  and  political  degradation  of  her  times,  and 
cfberduth.  Wc  ma>’  W*N  regret,  that  qualities  so  brilliant  and  so 
honourable  a career,  should  have  escaped  the  notice 
ami  applause  of  History,  veiled  by  the  insignificancy  of 
the  j>eriod  to  which  they  were  attached.  Her  death  at 
this  critical  moment  was  a great  calamity,  inasmuch  as 
it  removed  the  only  person  who  commanded  the  re- 
spect and  confidence  of  the  Nation,  and  whose  tran- 
quillizing influence  would  have  been  cordially  and  bene- 
ficially exerted  in  the  impending  negotiations.  All  that 
The  Legate  the  Legate  could  effect,  was  a six  months''  Truce  between 
rtK«rt«  a the  factions.  and  when  this  short  period  of  repose  had  ter- 
•hurttroec.  minuted,  the  contentions  were  renewed  with  greater  vio- 
lence than  ever. 

Majority  of  At  length  Alfonso,  in  his  sixteenth  year,  assumed  the 
AltuaaojCI.  reins  of  Government.  He  convoked  the  Cortes  at 
Valladolid,  to  which  the  self-styled  Regents  repaired, 
and  laid  down  their  dangerous  and  rival  power.  But 
the  culm  was  of  short  duration-  Juan  Manuel  soon 
afterwards  retired  from  Court ; and  projected  a mar- 
riage between  his  daughter  Const anza  and  Juan  el 


* “Though  dead  not  •Sain,*'  say  the  Spanish  Chronicler*,  “ but 
exhausted  by  an^er  ami  exritaraeut/'  This  is  ridiculous.  Conti* 
tells  us  they  fell  fighting  mmo  brntua  leu  nea,  iii.  1 lU.  T he 
mountain  at  the  foot  of  which  the  Battle  was  fought,  is  still  Called 
Sierra  He  ha  Infante*.  Marly,  iii.  169.  The  MaugMer  was  so 
great,  that  Iihinm-l  ordered  the  bodies  to  he  buried  instantly  for 
fear  of  infection.  Tha  Moorish  Cavaliers  were  interred  with  their 
vestments  and  anna.  k'.rfa  e»  la  ma*  honor*//*  as urtuja  que  ptteda 
tacit  r He t mu  nth  rt  burn  Mutfim.  Coiidc,  iii.  11. 

f Ishmari  assaulted  Braga  day  and  night,  con  maqain/u  in- 
genu M que  hnsatan  He  fure/o  con  grande*  Iruena  tnda  temt- 

janle*  a ha  nrj->i  de  ha  tempetludea,  y Axcinn  grot*  et /ratio  nt  tat 
rnwrof  y lorrr*  He  la  ciadad.  Co  ode,  ki.  111.  The  explosion 
leaves  very  little  doubt  a»  to  the  nature  of  the  engines. 

I Of  the  estimation  in  which  this  remarkable  woman  was  held, 
there  is  interesting  evidence.  In  1320,  the  King»lom  of  Toledo 
and  Kstremadtira  agreed  to  acknowledge  hit,  Hie  Infant  Philip, 
and  I>im  Juan  Manuel,  as  ccv Regents : one  of  the  condition's,  was, 
that  they  should  neither  resolve  nor  execute  any  thing  of  imi'ort- 
Ouce  tino  eon  et  mandril  a c ante  jo  y acurrde  He  la  Hr  gnu  Ifana, 
parque  p.<moa  eier/oa  diren  <p*e  sm  irro  major  guar  Haifa  fa  del  Nry  y 
ladat  tu*  regnat . Markina,  note,  v.  323.  Donna  Maria  is  fairly 
entitled  to  the  praive  which  Wn  d' Orleans  has  given  lier:  Ce  fat 
une  da  res  femme a forte*  gut  m'&nt  dr  la  »rjr  yvr  let  doueeun  wm 
en  arotr  lea  fa  b/rttfi  ; r*pnt  mite,  idmrt,  t Am  nr  e yon/,  ferme  urn* 
apimitreti,  ptmni  et  aunpte  it  hi  bane  air,  prfroqani  san$  inqmilude, 
e/uroqeujt  tame  priaomplion,  Mvaiutu  na  t£ Krptigne,  ii.  103. 


Tuerlo,  who  had  been  conspicuous*  In  the  feuds  of  the  Annals  of 
Regency,  and  was  again  meditating  revolt.  In  order  to  Spain, 
prevent  this  mischievous  alliance,  the  King  wa*  advised  to  — - ' 
propose  himself  for  the  lady,  and  to  secure  the  fidelity  of 
the  father  through  his  vanity.  By  this  singular  expe- 
dient, which  gives  us  a very  lively  idea  of  the  inefficiency 
of  the  Royal  power,  and  the  humiliation  to  which  it 
was  exposed,  El  Tuerto  was  defrauded  of  his  formi- 
dable ally,  and  forced  to  rely  upon  his  own  resources  j|jB  maT. 
for  the  prosecution  of  his  rebellious  schemes.  The  first  riaee, 
acts  of  Alfonso  gave  promise  of  that  vigour  and  de-  1,0,3  ‘‘jr*- 
cision  for  which  he  was  afterwards  conspicuous.  The01"  “** 
Castle  of  Valdenabra  was  the  refuge  of  banditti,  nutcatKm 
who  swept  and  ravaged  the  adjacent  Country;  the 
King  at  the  head  of  a small  force  took  it  by  assault, 
razed  it  to  the  ground,  and  destroyed  its  law  leas  de- 
fenders. 

He  then  proceeded  to  Burgos,  where  he  severely 
punished  several  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  as  he 
likewise  did  in  some  other  places  which  he  visited. 

Tile  most  conciliatory  offers  were  now  made  to  Juan 
el  Tuerto,  to  induce  his  return  to  duty,  but  neither  tbe 
kindness  nor  the  indignation  of  the  King  could  bend 
his  intractable  and  haughty  spirit  Every  effort  having 
proved  ineffectual  in  subduing  his  obstinate  disaffection, 
his  destruction  was  resolved  on,  and  finally  accomplished, 
according  to  a very  ordinary  practice  of  those  days. 

Having  suffered  himself  to  he  persuaded  by  Don  Cauies 
Nunez  Osorio,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  King  to  Juan  el 
bestow  upon  him  his  sister  the  Infanta  Leonora,  he  Tuerto  to  be 
presented  himself  at  Toro,  lo  Alfonso,  who  received  a**4*111** 
him  with  every  mark  of  courtesy  and  favour.  But  the  ted> 
next  day  being  invited  to  a banquet,  he  was  suddenly 
set  upon  and  slain  together  with  two  gentlemen  of  his 
suite,  who  had  attempted  his  defence.  On  the  day 
following  the  murder,  the  King  publicly  avowed  it 
from  the  throne,  justified  it  on  grounds  of  State 
necessity,  but  solemnly  disclaimed  the  use  of  any  means 
so  exceptionable  in  future,  and  announced  his  determi- 
nation of  governing  solely  by  the  Laws.  No  sooner 
had  the  rumour  of  this  event  reached  Juan  Manuel.  Juan  M*- 
who  was  at  the  time  commanding  with  distinction  on  nuelmolts. 
the  Moorish  frontier,  than  alarmed  at  this  wild  kind  of 
justice,  or  what  is  equally  pmbable,  glad  of  a pretext 
for  revolt,  he  retired  to  his  Castle  of  Chinchilla,  and  a.  d. 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  long  Rebellion,  which  pro-  1326. 
jects  so  dark  a shadow  over  the  domestic  history  of 
this  Reign.  Bold,  indefatigable,  perfidious,  and  in- 
triguing, he  for  several  years  maintained  independence, 
and  embarrassed  Alfonso  in  his  Wars  with  Grenada.  A *.  d. 
single  incident  will  sufficiently  illustrate  the  laxity  of  1328. 
submission,  which  was  the  bane  of  these  stormy  and 
tempestuous  times.  While  Alfonso  was  engaged  in  the 
siege  of  Ecalona.  a strong  place  belonging  to  Juan 
Manuel,  he  concluded  a marriage  with  Donna  Maria,* 

Infanta  of  Portugal,  and  meaning  to  celebrate  it  imme- 
diately after  the  campaign,  despatched  a messenger  to 
Valladolid,  to  request  the  presence  of  his  sister  Leonora 
at  the  ceremony.  But  a malicious  rumour  having 
been  circulated,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  marry  that 
Princess  to  Don  Nunez  Osorio,  Count  of  Trastamara,  the 
Favourite,  the  inhabitants  took  up  arms,  refused  to  de- 
liver the  Infanta,  and  chow  to  encounter  the  peril#  of  a 
siege  rather  than  consent  to  so  unpopular  a match. 

The  King  broke  up  his  camp,  and  marched  to  Valla* 

* It  was  solemnised  m the  same  year  at  Salamanca. 
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H -story.  dolid,  to  chastise,  as  he  thought,  the  rebels,  instead  of 
■ ' which  the  disaffection  extended  itself  to  his  own  army, 
which  loudly  demanded  the  dismissal  of  the  obnoxious 
Favourite.  Alfonso  was  forced  to  comply.  The  dis- 
carded courtier  in  his  turn  set  up  the  standard  of 
revolt,  and  fell  at  last  the  victim  of  a treacherous  friend, 
who,  by  a base  and  guilty  act,  retorted  the  bloody  fraud 
Beilitlon  at  whksh  Osorio  himself  had  been  guilty,  when  he 
Valladolid.  tempted  the  deluded  Juan  to  his  death.  Events  like 
these  followed  each  other  with  fearful  rapidity,  and  we 
Suppression  may  find  in  the  Chrouicles  of  the  times  a disastrous 
of  the  Re-  picture  of  the  misery  which  they  produced.  At  last  the 
****’  vigour  of  the  Monarch  triumphed ; harassed,  foiled, 
and  awed  by  his  unceasing  vigilance  and  courage,  his 
factious  Nobles  were  either  cut  off  by  hia  vengeance,  or 
submitted  to  a Prince  against  whom  rebellion  had 
proved  itself  a perilous  and  losing  game.  Even  the 
turbulent  restlessness  of  Lara — a name  synonymous 
with  revolt — grew  weary  of  unsuccessful  insurrection, 
and  solicited  repose;  and  Juan  Manuel,  who  some- 
times in  alliance  with  the  former,  and  sometimes  alone, 
had  defied  his  King,  having  obtained  permission  to 
wed  his  daughter  Constanza  to  the  Infant  of  Portugal, 
relinquished  his  inveterate  and  ancient  feud. 

In  his  Wars  with  the  Moors,  whenever  a brief  inter- 
mission of  internal  discord  permitted  him  to  act,  Alfonso 
found  enough  to  occupy  his  attention,  and  to  illustrate 
his  glory.  A Cortes,  assembled  at  Madrid,  was  not  ap- 
pealed to  in  vain  for  the  subsidies  requisite  to  enable 
him  to  unfurl  the  standard  of  Castile  in  so  popular  a cause. 
Two  years  before  he  had  made  a successful  incursion 
into  Granada,  by  which  Vcrn,  Olbera,  Pruna,  and 
. Aynmonte  were  subjected  to  his  power.  In  the  inter- 
val, the  King  of  Granada  hod  taken  advantage  of  the 
confusion  of  Castile,  to  recover  what  he  had  previously 
lost.  From  want  of  provisions,  or  from  the  treachery  of 
its  Governors,  Gibraltar  also  was  wrested  from  Castile. 
Alfonso  panted  for  a new  occasion  of  displaying  the 
triumph  of  his  arms.  After  an  interview  ut  Fuente 
Grimaido  with  the  King  of  Portugal,  from  whom  he 
received  the  promise  of  a corps  of  cavalry,  he  marched 
A fonso  upon  Gibraltar;  but  the  advance  of  Mohammed,  com- 
crArrs  Gra-  piling  him  to  retire,  he  then  assaulted  Tebe,  defeated 
M ' with  great  slaughter  the  Moorish  army  which  came  to 
its  relief,  and  compelled  it  to  surrender.*  The  vigour 
of  Alfonso  might  reasonably  alarm  Mohammed,  and  to 
avert  the  impending  danger  he  sought  the  dangerous 
alliance  of  the  King  of  Fez.  The  African  eagerly  com- 
plied, passed  the  Straits,  and  unceremoniously  look 
possession  of  Gibraltar,  " as  of  a thing  which  belonged 
to  hiin/'f  As  soon  as  the  confusion  of  Castile  per* 
Xk,  wilted  him,  Alfonso  took  the  field,  attacked  Gibraltar, 
Gibraltar.  a,M*  prosecuted  the  siege  with  spirit ; but  when  he  hud 
nearly  succeeded  in  his  enterprise,  the  advance  of 
Mohammed,  who  had  been  prevailed  on  by  some  fugi- 
lives  to  march  to  its  relief,  together  with  the  infamous 
fcu/veLs  co,u*,,cl  ^i»  Nobles,  who  were  ravaging  his  Kingdom, 
compelled  him  to  retreat.  On  the  accession  of  Yussef 


• It  was  on  hia  return  to  Scsille  from  this  expedition,  that  he 
became  inamoiired  of  Dunn*  Leonora  de  Guzman,  by  whom  he 
hail  •uUeqwrtlly  many  children,  whose  fortunes  were  conspicuous 
in  the  following  Reign.  Ferrers*.  purt  vii.  tec.  14.  p.  183. 

t Mohammed  wan  extremely  vexed  at  this  intrusion,  but  his 
wants  not  only  Induced  him  to  overlook  the  affront,  but  even  to 
tend  AIm.I  Has*au  a formal  Instrument  of  cession,  a fact  which 
clearly  illustrates  the  am  tut  unis  detigus  of  one  party,  and  the 
weakness  of  the  other.  Cuudl,  in.  125. 


Abul  to  the  Throne  of  Granada,  which  soon  after  occur-  Annals  of 
red.  that  wise  and  politic  Prince,  anxious  to  devote  himself  sP«‘n* 
to  the  noble  task  of  reforming  the  institutions  of  his 
Country,  effected  with  Alfonso  a Truce  of  four  years.* 

At  the  expiration  of  the  Truce,  Alfonso  having  put 
an  end  to  the  Civil  dissensions  of  Castile,  prepared  for 
War.  Nor  was  Yussef  idle;  conscious  that,  single- 
handed,  he  was  unable  to  cape  with  the  Castilian,  he 
invited  the  assistance  of  Abul  Hattan,  who  despatched  War  r«- 
an  enormous  force  to  Andalusia.  The  Castilian  Ad-  nened. 
miral  had  received  orders  to  intercept  this  armament; 
but  tempestuous  weather  and  other  adverse  circum- 
stances occurring,  bullied  their  execution.  Calumny 
was  busy  with  his  name;  his  wife  communicated  the 
injurious  whispers,  and  probably  urged  him  to  silence 
them  by  some  bold,— it  might  be — some  desperate 
deed.  Stung  to  the  quick,  and  impatient  to  vindicate 
his  honour,  he  sought  out  the  Moorish  fleet,  und 
attacked  it  with  heedless  valour.  The  result  was  fatal ; 
iiis  ships,  overwhelmed  by  a superior  force,  were  entirely 
destroyed,  his  own  life  was  sacrificed,  and  the  uudis-  iMQ 
puled  possession  of  the  sea  was  abandoned  to  the 
Moors. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  this  disaster  was  the  T#nf»  in 
investment  of  Tarihi.  Yussef  and  his  ally  pressed  the  ve*4ed. 
siege  with  the  utmost  vigour,  but  the  courage  or  the 
Christians  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  During  six  weeks 
the  City  made  a gallant  resistance,  after  which  its  provisions 
begun  to  fail,  and  its  means  of  defence  to  be  exhausted. 

At  this  criticul  moment,  Alfonso  and  the  King  of 
Portugal,  who  ut  the  head  of  a strong  force  had  joined 
the  former  at  Seville,  hastened  to  its  relief.  On  the 
29th  of  October,  the  allied  army  beheld  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Hijarayel  the  City  of  Tarifa  und  the  Moorish 
camp  ; the  glow  of  an  autumnal  sunset  was  yet  linger- 
ing in  the  West,  as  with  compact  and  cautious  array  it 
slowly  descended  to  the  plain.  Rut  not  a soldier 
moved  from  the  Moorish  ranks  to  commence  a useless 
contest,  which  the  darkness  must  soon  suspend.  In 
spite  of  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy,  supplies  were 
thrown  into  the  town  during  the  night  ; and  when  the  battle  °f 
Sun  arose,  it  revealed  the  Christian  army  making  its  f‘r' 
dispositions  for  attack.  The  little  river  of  Salado 
separated  the  combatants.  At  daybreak,  Alfonso, 
having  confessed  and  received  the  Eucharist  from  the 
hands  of  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  ordered  his  troops 
to  cross  the  river  and  provoke  the  conflict.  The  re- 
sistance was  fierce  and  bloody;  but  the  valour  and 
conduct  of  the  Castilians  compensating  for  their  in- 
feriority of  numbers,  made  so  terrible  an  impression 
upon  the  Moorish  ranks,  that  beginning  to  waver,  they 
were  entirely  broken  and  dispersed, f by  a well  timed 
sortie  of  the  garrison.  During  the  combat,  Alfonso 
had  displayed  an  intrepidity  worthy  of  a King  and  of  a 
Knight.  By  a sudden  manoeuvre  of  his  guards,  he  was  Valour  or 
at  one  moment  left  with  but  u few  soldiers  about  him,  Alfonso, 
entirely  unsupported.  The  Moors  instantly  perceived 
his  critical  position,  and  poured  down  upon  him  ill  a 
tremendous  Body.  Disdaining  to  retreat,  and  turning 
to  his  handful  of  men,  “ Remember  I am  your  King/ 
he  exclaimed,  “ a King  who  is  this  day  to  behold  your 


’ Tarifa. 
a.  n. 
1340. 


* Thin  Truce  wax — cm  &wo sas  condili*m<*.  Cootie,  iji,  123. 
Marly  notices  the  mistake  of  the  Spanish  writers  in  referring  it  to 
the  year  1330. 

f Tlic  slaughter  was  enormous,  lmt  we  ore  not  hound  to  estimate 
it  at  two  hundred  thousand  men.  The  Mohammedan  writers  them- 
selves speak  of  it  as  f t/a  cruet  fialat/n  de  fVadaetitto.  Comic,  ui.  135. 
x 2 
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HUtory  valour,  and  to  exhibit  bin  own."  Having  uttered  these 
few  words,  he  prepared  to  rush  into  the  fight.  The 
Archbishop  of  Toledo  seized  the  bridle  of  his  horse, 
and  dissuaded  him  from  this  useless  risk,  till  his  troops 
collecting,  speedily  enabled  him  to  renew  the  contest  on 
more  equal  terms.  While  the  Castilians  were  thus 
triumphing  over  the  African  Moors,  the  Portuguese  in 
another  division,  after  a sanguinary  struggle,  had  forced 
Yussef  and  the  army  of  Granada  from  the  field.  The 
victory  was  now  complete,  and  to  precipitate  was  the 
enemy’s  flight,  that  the  standard  of  Abul  H assail,  his 
tent,  his  family,  and  women,  together  with  a rich 
booty,  were  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  victors. 

Ttie  splendour  of  this  achievement,  and  the  renown 
which  it  shed  on  the  Christian  arms,  were  its  principal 
results  exclusively  of  its  present  annihilation  of  a formi- 
dable Confederacy.  In  the  next  year,  Alfonso  again 
took  the  field,  and  gained  several  advantages  in  Grana- 
da, while  the  fleet,  which  by  great  exertion  he  had  col- 
lected with  the  uid  of  Portugal,  Aragon,  and  Genoa, 
sustained  the  honour  of  his  arms  at  sea.”  Out  it  was 
Siege  of  not  till  1342,  that  the  celebrated  Siege  of  Algeciras 
Almiras,  engaged  thc  interest  and  attention  of  the  Christian 
*’ D'  world.  As  a key  to  communication  with  Africa,  the 
3* * *  * possession  of  that  City  was  of  vital  importance  to  the 
Moors,  and  every  expedient  that  skill  or  valour  could 
suggest  was  adopted  in  its  defence ; while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  love  of  martial  adventure,  the  attraction  of  ao 
magnificent  a feat  ofnrms,  and  the  honour  of  the  Cross, 
drew  the  most  distinguished  Knights  of  France  and 
England  to  the  Christian  camp.  But  the  obstinate 
defence  of  the  besieged  tired  out  the  patience  of  these 
volunteers,  as  it  had  nearly  exhausted  the  resourcest 
of  the  Castilian  Kings.  Fortunately  for  Alfonso,  the 
heroism  of  Y ussef  could  not  blot  out  from  the  recol- 
lection of  bis  Chiefs  the  panic  occasioned  by  the  battle 
of  Tarifa.  The  remembrance  of  that  desperate  defeat 
weighed  down  their  courage,  and  neither  the  valiant 
example  of  the  garrison,  nor  the  animating  exhortations 
of  their  King,  could  induce  them  to  take  the  field.  At 
length,  after  a long  and  glorious  resistance, J Algebras 
surrendered.  Honourable  terms  were  granted;  the 
inhabitants  were  permitted  to  withdraw  unmolested  in 
property  and  person  ; and  a Truce  of  ten  years  having 

* In  tlw  year  1341  A lav  a was  incorporated,  at  its  own  request, 

with  the  patrimony  of  tlw  Crown.  Formas,  part  vii.  see.  14. 
Llorrvnte  has  proved  that  it  was  nut  the  whole  Province,  but  that 
part  known  ns  the  Cof radio  of  AUva,  which  thus  ceded,  not  its 
independent  Sovereignty  as  has  been  asserted,  for  this  never  muled, 
but  that  inferior  Sviguory,  which,  in  common  with  many  other 
places,  it  exercised  under  the  supreme  jurisdiction  off  the  King. 
Ab/ trios  HitJonrat,  i.  27  H.  The  confusion  and  lniigovermnent  to 
which  they  were  exposed  must  haTc  been  gTcat  to  induce  the 
People  to  this  voluntary  mi^natiun  of  tbeir  privileges.  Probably, 
the  personal  character  of  Alluaso,  and  the  energy'  of  his  adminis- 
tration, were  powerful  motives  with  them. 

t For  the  payment  of  his  troops,  Alfonso  was  obliged  to  borrow 
fifty  thousand  florins  from  the  King  of  France  on  the  Crown  jewels ; 
another  sum  was  obtained  from  Portugal  by  pawning  three  fort- 
resses ; nnd  he  was  at  last  forced  to  send  both  his  own  plate  and 
all  wh*h  b«  coaid  obtain  from  bis  Nobles,  to  be  melted  down  at 
Seville  into  money,  bearing  the  same  value  os  the  current  coin, 
but  of  less  intrinsic  worth,  which  caused  so  much  alarm,  that  the 
leading  people  offered  him  an  impost  in  order  to  prevent  the  issue. 
Alfonso  accepted  it. 

I The  works  of  the  besiegers  were  constantly  destroyed  hy  huge 
stones,  y con  ardtenlet  balat  de  kirm  que  ianzaham  con  Irumamt < 
nafta.  Coudcj,  iii.  Artillery  is  supposed  to  have  been  employed 
for  the  first  time  at  this  Siege,  but  postages  which  we  have  pre- 
viously cited,  make  evident  allusion  to  its  um  at  an  earlier  date. 
The  Siege  continued  about  nineteen  mouth*. 


been  acceded  to,  Don  Juan  Manuel  took  possession  of  Annals  of 
the  fortress  in  the  name  of  the  King,  and  the  stand-  Spam, 
ards  of  Castile  streamed  from  the  towers  of  the  Al-  ' 

cazar. 

To  have  crashed  the  power  of  a formidable  enemy, 
whs  not  a sufficient  triumph  for  Alfonso,  he  aimed  al  a 
nobler  victory,  that  of  conquering  his  gratitude.*  The 
daughters  of  Abul  llassau  had  been  made  captive  al 
the  Battle  of  Tarifa.  The  first  solicitude  of  the  King 
on  his  return  to  Seville,  was  to  restore  them,  accorn-  Adfu&sa. 
panied  by  u splendid  cortege,  to  their  father’s  arms.  A 
magnificent  embassy,  bearing  the  most  gorgeous  and 
costly  presents,  attested  the  African's  seme  of  this  deli- 
cate and  gracious  act.  It  is  less  gratifying  to  record 
that  before  the  expiration  of  the  Truce,  Alfonso,  tempted 
by  the  internal  feuds  of  the  African  Kingdom,  pre- 
vailed on  the  Cortes  to  furnish  funds  for  &u  expedition  He  break* 
to  recover  Gibraltar,  and  that  having  obtained  these  t,le  Tmco 
supplies,  and  also  a reinforcement  of  galleys  from  q^^I**** 
Aragon,  he  marched  with  a powerful  army  to  invest  it.  A 

The  siege  had  continued  for  eight  months,  and  the  1349 

hope  and  means  of  defence  were  almost  exhausted, 
when  the  Plague  broke  out  in  the  besieger's  canip.f 
In  spite  of  the  most  earnest  entreaty,  the  King,  w ho  was 
too  generous  to  avoid  u peril  which  he  expected  his 
troops  to  face,  refused  to  withdraw.  Unhappily  he  Hi*  dealt). 
Imnself  was  attacked,  and  fell  a victim  to  his  generous  a.  d. 
courage.  It  is  highly  honourable  to  this  Prince’s  me-  1350. 
inory,  that,  though  he  had  proved  himself  such  a 
scourge  to  Granada,  had  humbled  the  Moorish  pride  in 
the  field  of  Tarifa,  had  wrested  from  them  one  important 
fortress,  and  at  the  very  moment  of  his  decease,  was,  at  the 
expense  of  his  plighted  faith,  successfully  engaged  in 
the  siege  of  another,  his  death  was  an  occasion  of  deep 
and  respectful  sorrow  to  his  enemies.  On  the  day  on 
which  the  body  of  the  Castilian  King  was  carried  from 
the  camp,  Yussef,  with  a delicacy  which  does  honour  to 
his  refinement,  commanded  hostilities  to  cease,  and  put 
himself  and  Court  in  mourning  as  a further  tribute  to 
the  reputation  of  his  distinguished  adversary. 

By  his  Queen,  Alfonso  left  but  one  child,  l’cdro  his  p^er  the 
successor,  who  was  then  in  his  sixteenth  year.  By  his  CiaeL 
Mistress  Donna  Leonora  de  Guzman,  a woman  of  dis-  a.  d. 
tinguished  rank,  he  had  several  children,  whose  for-  1350 
tunes  wc  shall  find  conspicuous  in  the  troubled  period 
which  ensued.  That  his  Country  had  bitter  reason  to 
lament  him,  wc  shall  be  assured  when  we  turn  from  the 
brilliant  page  which  records  his  actions  to  the  bloody 
one  which  registers  the  atrocious  deeds  of  his  son.} 

The  resentment  of  the  Queen  Mother  against  the 
Mistress  soon  exploded.  Conscious  of  her  danger, 

Donna  Leonora  de  Guzman  had  retired  to  Mcdiua  Si- 
donia,  a strong  place  bequeathed  to  her  by  the  late 


* According  to  the  Spanish  Chroniclers,  a Moor  attempted  to 
assassinate  Altooao  during  the  Siege,  but  was  detected  and  seized. 
San tuu  say*,  " Alfonso  pardoned  the  roan,  and  sent  him  tu  the 
African  King  as  one  worthy  of  reward  for  having  preferred  1)10 
service  off  hi*  Country  U)  his  life.  But  the  Saracen,  indignant  at 
such  an  act  of  perfidy,  put  him  to  death.”  Egregiirm  eerie  foci- 
ntrr,  adds  Suntius,  » a Catholtev  ttl  Pnneipt  geuum.  Hut.  litt. 
lib.  iv.  cap.  viii. 

f E ttta  /is#  fa  primtra,  f grande  pettilenda  ftte  rt  llamada  la 
grand  mortaada.  Condi,  hi. 

I According  to  Hantius,  Alfonso  was  fully  aware  of  hi*  sou's 
character,  and  lamented  it  on  bis  death-bed.  Earn  mm  qualit 
futurut  at  mm  ignorem,  dolea  aeerbiuime  ta/em  wAis  rttmqurrt 
ktrtdrm , »(  9*1  met  totem  w6i>  JUmm  drmium  c oplarem . 

Hut.  Hu.  lib.  iv.  cap  xiii. 
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Hirtory.  King ; but  induced  by  the  treacherous  representations 
of  Albuquerque  and  Lara,  she  consented  to  appear  at 
Seville,  where  she  was  perfidiously  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned. Her  fate  was  briefly  suspended  by  the  severe 
illness  of  the  King,  but  on  his  recover)-,  she  was  re- 
moved first  to  Cremona,  and  finally  to  Talavcra,  where 
she  was  executed.  This  sanguinary  act  was  speedily 
Leonora  de  followed  by  another  of  equal  cruelly.  In  a popular 
Gusman  tumult  at  Burgos,  occasioned  by  an  attempt  of  the 
King’s  Collector  to  enforce  the  payment  of  an  impost 
not  accorded  by  the  Cortes,  that  officer  was  slain. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Albuquerque,  Pedro  resolved  to 
lake  signal  vengeance  for  the  affront,  w hich  the  citizens 
being  apprized  of,  seized  their  arms,  and  with  the  con- 
currence of  Garcilasso  de  Vega,  Andilanlado  of  Castile, 
refused  to  admit  the  King,  unless  Albuquerque  was 
excluded  from  his  suite.  Pedro  disregarded  the  re- 
monstrance, entered  the  town,  and  summoned  Garci- 
lasso  to  his  presence,  who,  although  warned  by  the 
Cnr-iUm)  Queen  Mother  of  his  danger,  instantly  obeyed.  Scarcely 
had  he  entered  the  Royal  apartment,  when  at  a signal 
given  from  the  King,  his  attendants  despatched  him 
with  their  maces,  and  threw  his  mangled  body  into  the 
street,  to  be  trampled  on  by  a herd  of  Bulls  w hich  were 
on  that  day  paraded  through  the  City.  So  horrible  an 
act  could  not  fail  to  breed  terror  and  disgust.  The 
enemies  of  Albuquerque  took  the  alarm,  ami  Don  Al- 
fonso Coronel,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  them,  shut 
himself  up  in  the  Castle  of  Aguilar,  and  stood  upon  his 
defence.  Don  Henry,  Peter’s  brother,  sought  refuge  in 
Portugal,  and  solicited  the  protection  and  succour  of  its 
King. 

From  Burgos,  Pedro  proceeded  to  Valladolid,  held 
an  Assembly  of  the  States,  in  which  he  attempted, 
ihc'sili”-  °f  1 hough  vainly,  to  effect  a suppression  of  the  Bthttria** * * 
ie  a olid  consented  to  the  appointment  of  Ambassadors 
charged  to  negotiate  a marriage  with  the  most  eligible  of  the 
Princesses  of  the  Royal  family  of  France.  This  business 
having  been  completed,  he  met  his  grandfather,  the  King 
of  Portugal,  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  according  to  appoint- 
ment, received  from  him  the  most  judicious  advice, 
promised  to  govern  with  mercy  and  moderation,  and 
especially  to  live  in  harmony  with  his  brothers,  whose 
irritation  at  their  mother’s  death  ought  to  be  matter 
neither  of  resentment  nor  of  surprise.  Don  Henry,  iu 
consequence,  returned  to  Court,  but  soon  afterwards,  on 
some  new  ground  of  offence  or  suspicion,  withdrew  with 
his  brother  DonTcllo,  and  look  up  arms.  Pedro  deter- 
mined to  act  with  vigour,  marched  into  Castile,  took 
several  places  belonging  to  Alfonso  Coronel,  followed 
Pursues  his  Don  Henry  into  the  Asturias,  and  laid  siege  to  Xijon, 
brother  (n  which  Donna  Juana,  the  wife  of  the  latter,  was  residing. 
!h"Z-ial° Tl,<:  for,n!M  surrendered  on  condition  that  (he  family 
tunas.  and  ganison  should  be  set  at  liberty,  and  that  the  King 
should  pledge  himself  to  abstain  from  further  injury  to 
his  brothers'  estates.  While  Pedro  was  thus  triumphing 
over  his  rebellious  subjects,  the  artful  policy  of  Albu- 
querque was  preparing  for  him  a thraldom,  which  in 
the  sequel  proved  not  less  fatal  to  him  who  contrived 


ili*  Vega 
assassina- 
ted. 


A.  1). 

1352. 


The  King 
hut. 


Maria  de 
Padilla. 


* Associations  or  Communities  which  had  the  privilege  of  placing 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  some  powerful  Noble,  who,  for 

an  adequate  return,  engaged  to  defend  them  against  nil  attacks. 
Of  these  some  might  chooae  their  Chief  from  any  part  of  Spain,  in 
which  cone  they  were  styled  B*h*tri*t  de  tnar  a i nor  f others 

were  restricted  to  the  members  of  a particular  family ; and  in 

others  again  it  was  requisite  that  the  Chief  should  be  a native  of 

the  BtKelria.  Crm.  del  H.  Pedro,  p.  31. 


than  to  him  who  submitted  to  it.  Attached  to  the  suite  of  Annals  ot 
Donna  Isabella  his  wife,  was  a young  lady  of  singular  Spain.  ^ 
beauty  and  accomplishments,  who  at  au  early  period 
had  attracted  the  favourable  notice  of  the  King.  Pur- 
posely thrown  iu  his  way  at  Suhaguu,  and  probably 
well  instructed  iu  her  part,  she  engrossed  the  attach- 
ment of  the  youthful  Monarch. 

In  the  midst  of  this  amorous  dalliance,  however,  Pedro 
did  not  forget  the  sterner  interests  of  revenge,  but  actively 
pursued  his  operations  against  C’orouel,  which  termina- 
ted iu  the  surrender  of  Aguilar,  and  the  capture  and 
execution  of  that  Noble  aud  several  of  his  confederates. 

Soon  after  this  event,  he  was  apprized  of  the  arrival  of 
Blanche  dc  Bourbon,  whom  the  Ambassadors  had 
selected  as  worthy  of  sharing  the  Spanish  Crown.  He 
was  pressed  to  solemnize  the  marriage,  and  hy  none 
more  earnestly  than  by  Albuquerque,  who  began  to  feel 
that  in  giving  the  King  a Mistress  he  had  raised 
against  himself  a rival.  Importuned  into  an  assent, 
w hich  the  fascination  of  Padilla  made  him  reluctant  and 
averse  to  give,  he  left  his  Mistress  at  Mmitaivan,  and 
proceeded  to  meet  the  Princess  at  Valladolid.  On  his 
way,  he  was  joined  by  his  brothers  Henry  and  Tello, 
w ho  desired  to  be  present  at  the  nuptials,  but  refused 
to  enter  the  City  without  their  escort,  from  apprehension, 
as  they  alleged,  of  Albuquerque ; but  the  influence 
of  tile  Favourite  being  now  on  the  wane,  the  relations 
of  Padilla  interfered  in  their  favour,  and  having  re-  Maniago  »l 
ceived  a safe-conduct,  they  proceeded  to  the  palace,  P*-1"  "J,l‘ 
kissed  the  King's  hand,  aud  were  reconciled.  The  j^^ti 
nuptials  were  solemnized  with  great  mugiiiftcencc;  but  A D * 
two  days  afterwards  Pedro,  as  if  every  hour  devoted  to  his  1353 
bride  were  an  insult  to  his  Mistress,  suddenly  look 
horse  and  joined  the  latter  at  Monialvan.  This  dis- 
graceful step*  was  the  signal  for  general  confusion.  j|i4  4u^ 
Albuquerque,  the  Graud  Master  of  C’alatrava,  and  graceful 
other  Ixjrds,  undertook  to  repair  to  the  King,  and  to  conduct, 
awaken  him  to  a sense  of  duty;  but  instead  of  receiving 
them,  he  gave  them  a rendezvous  at  Toledo.  Suspi- 
cious of  some  arrangements  which  they  understood 
were  to  be  mude  for  their  reception,  they  declined  (he 
meeting,  and  began  to  occupy  themselves  with  mea- 
sures for  their  own  safety.  Startled  at  the  withdraw- 
ing of  Albuquerque,  Pedro  seems  for  u moment  to  have 
wavered  iu  his  purpose,  and  to  have  determined  to  re- 
new his  intercourse  with  the  Queen ; but  it  was  only 
for  a moment,  for  after  a sojourn  of  two  days,  he  left 
the  unhappy  Princess  for  ever.  The  triumph  of  the 
Mistress  was  now  complete,  the  creatures  of  Albuquerque 
were  dismissed  from  the  Royal  household,  and  the 
Queen  was  committed  to  the  fortress  of  Arevalo,  to 
pine  in  a confinement  so  solitary  as  even  to  exclude 
the  visits  of  the  Queen  Mother. 

That  Don  Diego  de  Padilla,  brother  of  the  Mistress,  Mnrder  of 
might  be  raised  to  the  command  of  the  Order  of  Cala-  lb*  Grand 
trava,  the  actual  Grand  Master  was  treacherously  in- of 
duccd  by  Pedro  to  return  to  Court,  there  compelled  to  ***** 


* The  surenlition  of  the  times  imputed  it  to  magic.  The 
I*rinces«  han  presented  her  husliand  with  a golden  tell,  richly 
inlaid  with  precious  stones,  which,  by  the  black  art  of  a Jew  whom 
the  malicious  Padilla  had  bribed,  was  no  sooner  worn  by  th«  King, 
than  he  seemed  to  himself  and  the  by-staodrr*  to  be  entwined  by 
a srrjieiit.  This  was  the  source  of  his  disgust.  Ejt  hori 
PHntt  infetUttimam  Kabul  rtyiiutm,  sajx  Santius,  who  has  mine 
edifying  reasoning  on  the  manner  in  which  IX^nnus  raise  illusions 
without  and  within  us,  and  discusses  the  existence  of  a mtateriem 
rp'cuJurcx*  by  wh  ch  such  illusions  might  be  produced.  Hitt. 
Hit.  lib.  iv.  cap.  xiv. 
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renounce  his  dignity,  and  afterward »,  lest  this*  forced 
renunciation  might  leave  room  for  cavil,  was  savagely 
murdered.  Scarcely  had  Pedro  committed  this  atro- 
cious crime,  when,  in  a paroxysm  of  capricious  passion, 
he  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  favours  of  Donna  Juana 
de  Castro,  the  young  and  lovely  widow  of  Diego  de 
Haro.  Finding  her  virtue  proof  against  his  solicita- 
tions, he  boldly  proposed  to  wed  her.  His  previous 
marriage  with  Blanche  was  an  obvious  and  ready 
objection  ; but  with  the  grossest  eifrontery  he  declared 
that  union  null,  and  appealed  for  confirmation  to  the 
Bishops  of  Avila  and  of  Salamanca,  who  with  unscru- 
pulous facility  ratified  the  lie.  The  lady's  objections 
being  thus  removed,  the  marriage  took  place  to  the  sur- 
prise and  disgust  of  the  whole  Kingdom.  After  a few 
days  of  possession,  however.  Juana  was  in  her  turn  de- 
sc r ted  with  many  taunts  for  her  easy  credulity. 

By  this  gross  and  outrageous  act.  a spirit  of  disaffec- 
tion was  fiercely  kindled,  and  a League,  previously  con- 
certed between  Albuquerque  and  the  King's  brothers, 
received  an  important  addition  by  tlse  union  of  Perode 
Castro,  a powerful  Noble  of  Galicia,  and  brother  to 
the  insulted  Lady.  The  Infantes  of  Aragon  also, 
whom  Peter  had  invited  into  Castile,  and  iutrusted 
with  the  charge  of  the  frontier,  only  waited  a favour- 
able opportunity  to  declare  in  favour  of  the  malecontents. 

Meanwhile,  the  unfortunate  Blanche  had  been  re- 
moved by  the  King's  order  from  Arevalo  to  Toledo,  as  a 
place  of  greater  security.  The  design  wus  to  confine 
her  in  the  Alcazar;  but  having  on  her  arrival  obtained 
permission  to  perform  her  devotions  in  the  Cathedral, 
she  claimed  the  privilege  of  Sanctuary,  and  refused  to 
quit  it.  Moved  by  her  beauty  and  her  tears,  the  spec- 
tators swore  to  defend  her  life  and  liberty,  and  their 
generous  enthusiasm  rapidly  diffused  itself  through  tlie 
City.  Peter  was  besieging  Segura,  which,  supported  by 
a Body  of  troops  under  the  command  of  Don  Frederic, 
ofiered  a vigorous  resistance,  when  he  received  a 
report  of  the  occurrences  ut  Toledo.  In  a transport 
of  rage,  the  King  ordered  the  Commander  of  St.  Jago 
to  hold  a Chapter  at  Ocana  to  depose  their  Grand 
Master  Don  Frederic,  and  having  elected  another,  to 
murch  immediately  to  Toledo,  and  force  the  Queen 
from  the  Cathedral.  But  the  Nobles  and  Burghers 
were  too  sincere  in  their  chivalrous  devotion  to  permit 
so  tyrannous  an  act.  As  soon  as  they  were  apprized  of 
the  King’s  intention,  they  beat  to  arms,  removed  the 
Queen  to  the  Alcuzar,  now  become  an  asylum  instead  of  a 
prison,  invited  Don  Frederic  to  join  them,  mode  a success- 
ful appeal  to  several  Cities  to  tender  their  support,  and 
colicited  the  presence  of  the  Confederates,  who  in  consi- 
derable force  had  advanced  into  Castile.  The  latter  having 
reached  .Medina  Cumpo,  held  aCouncil  to  determine  their 
future  proceedings,  when  Albuquerque  w as  seized  with  a 
sudden  illness  and  died.*  For  (his  severe  loss,  they  were 
however  in  some  degree  compensated,  by  the  accession  to 
their  cause  of  the  two  Infantes  of  Aragon  and  the  Queen 
Mother.  They  then  sent  a deputation  to  Pedro,  expla- 
natory of  their  League,  and  promising  to  break  up  the 
association  if  he  would  consent  to  cohabit  with  his  Queen, 
and  to  dismiss  the  Mistress  and  her  supporters.  The 

* Sinpiciou  Attached  to  hie  l’hyririan,  who  was  au|t  ' to 
have  tf  ru  bribed  by  Prdro-  AltHMjurniMt  drsire«l  that  hi*  body 
should  ant  be  interred  until  tin*  view*  of  the  Con  federate*  should  be 
readied-  The  leqm-st  was  complied  with,  in  spirit  at  feast,  for  lie 
was  not  ferried  111)  after  the  interview  at  Tern,  when  his  party 
fancied  it  had  brought  the  King  to  trims.  Krm-ras,  V.  276. 


King,  in  reply,  answered  them  with  promises  and  nego-  AnaaU  of 
tialious;  but  they,  penetrating  his  motive,  which  was  Kprio. 
merely  to  gain  time,  broke  up  their  camp  and  marched 
to  Toro,  already  the  residence  of  the  Queen  Mother  and 
of  Donna  Leonora.  Peter  finding  opposition  hopeless, 
granted  the  Confederates  an  interview  in  that  City. 

Here  he  promised  every  thing  that  was  required  of 
him,  and  gave  his  solemn  assurances  of  amendment, 
not  only  to  them,  but  also  to  a Papal  Legate  ; protest-  Peter  meet* 
ing  that  he  was  weary  of  his  Mistress,  who  herself,  as  them  hi 
he  declared,  was  desirous  of  retiring  into  a Convent.  1>unx 
Having  thus  disarmed  the  resentment  and  vigilance  of 
the  Leaguers,  and  availed  himself  of  the  opportunities 
aiforded  him  to  seduce  Mime  of  them  from  their  engage- 
ments, lie  suddenly  took  advantage  of  a fog  during  tt 
hunting  party,  put  his  horse  to  its  speed,  outstripped  his 
pursuers,  and  escaped  to  the  Castle  of  Segovia.  He  Smpt  to 
was  followed  by  the  Infantes  of  Aragon,  whom  he  had  Segovia, 
contrived  to  detach  from  the  League,  and  soon  afterwards 
he  prevailed  upon  the  Slates  ut  Burgos  to  grant  him  sup-  States  cou. 
plies,  by  urliully  maligning  tile  views  of  the  Con  fed  e-  'i,krd  at 
rates,  and  by  solemnly  promising  to  put  an  end  to  the  "ur*0-* 
scandals  which  were  tlse  cause  of  general  disgust.  **  ®* 

He  iheucullrcted  troops,  and  after  making  an  ineffec-  1 3 • 
tual  attempt  upon  Toro,  marched  to  Toledo,  into  which 
City,  having  lulled  the  uni  mostly  of  the  Citizens  by  the 
most  hullow  and  deceitful  promises,  lie  was,  in  spite  of  the 
presence  of  the  Leuguers'  army,  allowed  to  enter. 

Once  ill  possession,  his  pledges  were  as  audaciously  dis- 
regarded as  they  had  been  lightly  given;  he  removed 
the  Queen  to  Siguenza,*  beheaded  several  Nobles,  and 
sentenced  many  of  the  inferior  citizens  to  the  gallows. 

The  imprisonment  of  the  Bishop  of  Siguenza  called 
down  upon  him  the  indignation  of  the  Church,  and  a 
Bull  of  Excommunication  was  published  against  him. 

But  Peter  had  a resource  in  his  dissimulation,!  which 
seems  never  to  have  failed,  and  he  persuaded  the  Cardi- 
nal legate  to  relieve  hitn  from  his  Interdict  on  the 
strongest  assurauces  of  amendment.  He  then  com- 
menced the  siege  of  Toro;  of  which  City,  after  various 
indecisive  operations  on  either  side,  he  was  enabled  to 
obtain  possession  by  the  defection  of  Don  Frederic 
from  the  Confederacy.  The  power  of  the  Confederates 
was  now  entirely  broken,  and  Henry  was  compelled  to 
take  refuge  in  France.  A cessation  was  thus  procured 
from  domestic  feuds,  but  a new  enemy  soon  appeared 
in  the  field.  The  seizure  of  a Genoese  vessel  in  the 
port  St.  Maria,  was  the  occasion  of  a War  with  Aragon.  War  with 
Mutual  incursions  having  been  made  into  each  other's  Aragua. 
territories,  iu  which  the  advantage  was  generally  on 
the  side  of  Peter,  the  King  of  Aragon,  who  was  occu-  I3o7. 
pied  with  his  Sardinian  affaire,  requested  the  inter 
ierencc  of  the  Pope,  who  despatched  a Legate  into 
Spain  witii  a view  to  an  accommodation ; hut  the 
demands  of  Castile  were  so  exorbitant,  that  all  he  was 
able  to  effect  was  a Truce  of  fifteen  days.  Scarcely, 
however,  had  he  retired  from  the  Casliiiau  camp,  when 


• By  a Brfer  of  Innocent  V.,  July  1355,  it  seem*  that  IVfer 
gave  a very  difleri'Cit  account  of  hia  conduct,  rtprn anting  hirn»eU 
u*  being  again  united  to  13*anch*;  for  which  the  Puje  thanks 
him,  and  exhort*  him  to  treat  her  honourably  aud  ailecliouately. 
Crvn.  drl  R.  Pedro,  p.  1 S7,  not*. 

f Santius  says  of  him : Full  min  imgtnio  r rior,  ailu/tn  el 
irffabiht,  in  periuadrnda  prompt**  el  rfu/ou,  nrmi 4 dma/ue  tlrmuut, 
in  t'ongrrtltrndu  prtmug,  rebut  MUcit  trUms,  tvperbot  fl  tnJted>enlf» 
raphtru,  viarmmyue  iniidtatoret,  mire,  modo  peruqarlMJuT.  l’axt  it, 
cap.  x. 
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Peter,  in  defiance  of  a solemn  oath,  assanlted  ami 
took  Terra teona  and  other  places.  Notwithstanding 
this  act  of  perfidy,  negotiations  were  soon  alter  re- 
newed, and  a Truce  for  one  year  was  agreed  on.  The 
cruel  and  vindictive  temper  of  the  King  now  displayed 
itself  in  an  act  of  great  atrocity.  Having  imbibed  sus- 
picions of  the  fidelity  of  hU  brother  Frederic,  he  de- 
sired him  to  repair  to  Seville.  The  Prince  obeyed  the 
summons,  entered  the  Alcazar  with  several  attendants, 
and  presented  himself  to  the  King,  by  whom  he  was  cour- 
teously received,  and  desired  to  retire  and  repose  after  his 
fatigues.  Having  first  paid  his  respects  to  the  Mistress, 
he  descended  to  the  Court  of  the  Alcazar,  when  finding 
his  servants  and  horses  gone,  and  the  doors  closed,  he 
began  to  suspect  his  danger.  A message  from  the 
King  again  requested  his  attendance.  After  some 
hesitation  he  complied,  and  entered  the  Royal  chamber, 
when  Pedro  instantly  commanded  his  attendants  to 
despatch  him.  The  Royal  monster  in  savage  exulta- 
tion desired  hu  dinner  to  be  served  in  the  very  room  in 
which  the  murder  had  been  perpetrated,  and  which 
still  contained  the  mangled  body  of  his  brother.  Orders 
were  also  immediately  issued  for  the  execution  of 
several  Nobles  in  different  ports  of  the  Kingdom.  His 
next  attempt  was  upon  the  life  of  his  brother  Dow  Tello, 
but  being  foiled  in  this  design,  he  contented  himself  by 
finding  a new  victim  in  Don  Juan,  Infant  of  Aragon, 
whom,  with  his  usual  duplicity,  he  first  lured  into  his 
Court,  and  then  ordered  to  be  butchered  in  his  presence. 
But  us  it  is  confessed  that  this  Prince  had  been  the 
confident  of  the  King's  murderous  intentions  toward* 
Frederic  and  Tello,  and  was  importunate  for  the  Province 
of  Biscay,  which  was  in  possession  of  the  litter,  his  death 
cannot  excite  pity  even  if  it  docs  not  admit  of  defence. 

In  reprisal  for  these  barbarities.  Don  Henry,  who  at 
the  breaking  out  of  the  War  had  returned  into  Aragon, 
burst  upon  the  Castilian  frontiers,  where  he  committed 
the  most  frightful  ravages.  On  the  other  hand,  Peter, 
having  assembled  a powerful  fleet,  made  descents  at 
various  points  of  the  coasts  of  Aragon,  which  he  wasted 
with  fire  and  sword.  But  his  fleet  being  dispersed  and 
nearly  destroyed  by  a storm,  he  returned  to  Seville, 
to  refit,  where  lie  made  active  preparations  for  taking 
the  sea  with  a formidable  force.  In  the  mean  lime  new 
negotiations  had  been  made  tor  Peace,  but  the  exorbi- 
tant demands  of  Peter  on  the  one  hand,  and  possibly 
on  the  other  a sense  of  the  advantage  which  might  be 
derived  from  the  increasing  disaffection  of  the  Castilian 
Nobles,  rendered  it  impossible  to  effect  an  adjustment 
which  either  party  could  approve.  Infuriated  and  des- 
perate, Peter,  as  if  to  give  mortal  defiance  to  his  enemies, 
proclaimed  Don  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  and  his  brothers 
Henry  and  Tello,  with  their  adherents,  traitors,  and 
ordered  the  execution  of  his  aunt  I/eonora,  Queen 
Dowager  of  Aragon,  whom  he  hiul  previously  confined 
in  the  Castle  of  Castro-Xerix.  Having  by  indefatigable 
efforts  collected  his  naval  force,  he  set  sail  from  Seville, 
ravaged  the  coast  of  Valencia,  and  attempted  an  attack 
upon  Barcelona.*  Foiled  in  that  project,  he  next  made 


• This  wo*  a bold  expedition  extremely  honourable  to  Cathie,  tor 

Barcelona  vat  then  in  the  pride  of  her  maritime  power,  the  rival  oi 
Venice,  Gmkm»  oiul  Pin.  Capmany,  Memo ntu  Ihtlurtcan  *> bre  la 
Manna  Commrrcta  y Art**  dr  /a  arnhgna  Cut  dad  dr  Hor>  rtomi,  tom. 
i.  part  i.  p.  61.  a Work  ufjjreat  interest  anil  research.  It  b on  thia 
ocea.ion  we  have  the  earliest  notice  of  ihe  us*  of  gunpowder  in 
naval  warfare.  The  King.  Don  Pedro  of  Aragon,  says  Zurita,  in 
hi*  Memtun,  makes  meutiou  m this  affair  tie  imm  bomba  rd»,  The 


for  Ivica,  where  he  landed  his  troops  and  attacked  its  Annals  of 
Capital ; but  the  approach  of  the  Aragonese  fleet  being  Sp»in. 
announced,  he  ordered  his  troops  to  re-imbark,  and  sailed 
in  quest  of  the  enemy.*  He  had  scarcely  come  in  sight 
of  the  town  of  Calpe  on  the  Valentian  coast,  when  the 
fleet  of  Arugon  was  seen  advancing  in  order  of  attack; 
on  which  Pedro  commanded  his  ships  to  be  ranged  dose 
under  the  shore,  protected  by  some  rocks;  a position 
which  rendered  it  impossible  to  attack  them  but  at  a 
serious  disadvantage.  The  Aragonese  Admiral  having 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  lure  him  to  the  open  sea,  and 
finding  the  day  fast  drawing  to  a close,  retired  to  the 
port  of  Denia  for  the  night.  After  two  days  of  com- 
plete inaction,  Peter,  by  the  advice  of  his  Admiral,  (upon 
what  grounds  is  not  very  manifest.)  set  sail  and  steered 
for  Alicant,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Carthugena. 

He  there  dismissed  thia  formidable  armament,  which 
had  been  collected  with  so  much  cost  and  trouble,  to 
be  employed  to  so  little  honour  or  advuutage.t 

While  Peter  was  engaged  in  this  expedition,  his 
enemies  had  not  been  idle ; Don  Ilenry  and  Don  Tello 
had  surprised  the  King's  General  Hinestrnsa,  cut  his 
troops  to  pieces,  and  slain  him.  This  success  was  followed 
up  with  spirit;  hut  Pedro  on  his  return,  having  collected 
an  overwhelming  force,  at  last  compelled  Henry  to  retreat 
for  safety  to  Najera,  whence  he  escaped  with  difficulty. 

Having  thus  triumphed  over  rebellion,  he  now  brooded  A D 
on  revenge,  and  tempted  the  King  of  Portugal  to  a foul  i3go 
and  bloody  compact.  He  knew  that  the  latter  thirsted  Sanguinary 
for  the  blood  of  the  murderers  of  Donna  Inez  de  Castro,  compact, 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  Castile  ; and  these  he  pro- 
posed to  seize  and  surrender  in  exchange  for  such  of 
hiv  own  Nobles  ns  had  escaped  to  Portugal.  The  in- 
famous barter  was  assented  to,  and  in  violation  of  every 
principle  of  faith  and  honour,  these  Royal  merchants  in 
blood  completed  their  nefarious  traffic.  The  wealth. d was 
deluged  with  blood,  and  that  which  open  violence  could  1631,  * 
not  effect,  was  left  to  treachery  to  accomplish.  When  a Blanche* 
more  illustrious  victim  was  required,  poison  or  the  put  to 
dagger  terminated  the  injuries  of  the  lovely  and  insulted  ‘baih. 
Blanche. 

if  Pedro  by  this  murder  hoped  to  raise  his  Mistress  to 


wants  of  the  Royal  chronicler  ore  : E la  nostra  nan  dtipant  un a 
bombard*  e fen  lot  Cattilia*  de  la  diia  iVitw  de  Catlella  e dry  mutes 
t f ocu  un  bom.  B apret  path  a!  la  dda  bombnrda  feren  ultra 
tret  6 Jen  en  Parin’*  dr  la  nan  Castellano,  en  leva  i rna  gram 
eufurrda  c y gum  In  atguna  gent.  Cited  in  note  ot  p.  278.  Cnm.del 
Hey  Pedro. 

* Pedro  embarked  on  board  a large  pal  ley,  of  the  clam  railed 
vj  fre*  nr  user**,  with  line*  town*,  one  fore  and  aft  and  one  ctmI- 
nhsjH*,  manned  with  seventy  men  at  arm*  and  one  hundred  awl  twenty 
bediet.tr  rot.  Capmany,  tom.  i.  part  i.  p.  47.  teach  of  the  Aragonese 
Admiral*  had  likewise  a castellated  galley.  Theiuual  number  of  men 
in  I he  ordinary  galleys,  including  the  whole  crew,  was  four  hundred, 
in  thuMj  of  the  Admirals  fife  hundred.  The  men  at  arm*  sud 
baUesteros  bod  tn»  concern  with  the  navigation  of  the  venrU.  Idem. 

f C'apvnany  is  a good  (leal  puzzled  (a  account  for  the  operation* 
of  the  fl-ete  of  Caslile  and  Aragon  oil  Calpe.  En  euya  pom-tem  ie 
present  A bn  t alia  el  Condi  de  Osona  la  yue  ttofnl  admtuda  mat  por 
tiitjurtai,  rrr/Wo*  politico*,  y conffnto  de  parr  cere*  jne  por  fait  a 
de  fnerz a*,  valor  g babtfvlad.  Tom.  i.  part  n Thews  ore  but 
strange  wuvons  between  enemies  who  were  waging  a bitter 
contest  on  shore.  lie  alludes,  however,  to  the  advice  of  Kucsnegra, 
the  Castilian  Admiral,  to  Peter,  that  m it  was  beneath  tus  dign.iy 
to  combat  with  person*  of  inferior  rank,  he  »huuld  avoid  * battle. 
Cmtt.  del  Hey  Pedro.  It  is  clear  that  neither  party  had  any  in- 
clination to  fight,  but  it  is  difficult  to  assign  the  cause.  The 
Castilians  han  the  advantage  of  superior  strength,  the  Aragonese 
probably  of  superior  skill.  They  seem,  therefore,  to  have  been  well 
matched. 
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the  throne,  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he 
was  not  permitted  to  gather  the  fruits  of  his  guilt,  for 
Maria  tie  Padilla,  cut  off  by  sickness,  followed  the  Queen 
to  the  grave.  Pedro  was  much  affected  nt  her  death, 
and  at  a later  period  endeavoured  to  adduce  proofs  of 
his  marriage  with  her,  in  order  to  obtain  from  the 
Cartes  a recognition  of  her  children  os  his  legitimate 
progeny. 

When  Ynsscf,  whose  magnanimous  conduct  on  the 
death  of  Alfonso  we  have  already  noticed,  fell  by  the 
dagger  of  a madman  while  performing  his  devotions  in 
a , Mosque,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Mohammed, 
a Prince  distinguished  for  his  virtues,  and  possessed  of 
the  respect  and  affection  of  his  people.  But  the  mother 
of  Ismael,  Yusscfs  brother,  filled  with  ambitious  desires 
for  the  future  aggrandizement  of  her  son,  had  on  the  de- 
cease of  the  late  King  appropriated  a large  portion  of 
the  public  treasures,  and  fomented  intrigues  with  a view 
to  the  accomplishment  of  her  schemes.  She  found  a 
useful  instrument  in  Abu  Said  Abdullah,  whose  power- 
ful influence  gave  every  promise  of  success,  whenever 
the  moment  of  action  should  arrive.*  A hundred  of  the 
most  resolute  conspirators  penetrated  through  the  roof 
into  the  interior  of  the  Al  Humhra,  there  to  remain  con- 
cealed, until  assured  by  a concerted  signal  of  an  exter- 
nal attack,  they  were  to  arise  and  slaughter  the  sleeping 
and  defenceless  inmates.  At  midnight,  the  Hoyal  resi- 
dence was  assailed,  its  guards  were  overpowered  and 
butchered ; al  the  same  time  the  conspirators  within 
burst  from  their  concealment,  and  sought  for  Mohammed, 
who  had  time  to  escape  their  pursuit.  The  affectionate 
ingenuity  of  his  women, t had  arrayed  him  in  the  vest- 
ments of  a female  slave,  in  which  disguise  he  effected 
his  escape  beyond  the  City,  and  at  daybreak  threw 
himself  on  the  fidelity  of  the  people  of  Cadiz.  Ismael 
was  instantly  proclaimed,  and,  attended  by  Abu  Said, 
triumphantly  exhibited  himself  on  horseback  amid  the 
shouts  of  the  fickle  people.  Both  the  usurping  and  the 
dethroned  Prince  applied  to  Peter  for  assistance,  and 
both  received  his  treacherous  assurances  of  aid.  But 
the  career  of  the  former  was  brief ; for  Abu  Said  himself 
soon  aspired  to  wear  the  Crown,  which  his  rebellious 
enterprise  had  so  easily  obtained  for  another.  And 
after  n slight  and  ineffectual  opposition,  he  gained  his 
wish  by  putting  Yussef  to  death.  Mohammed  on  his 
side  was  not  inactive;  ut  the  head  of  some  African 
auxiliaries  he  penetrated  into  Granada,  but  by  the  sud- 
den recall  of  his  allies  through  one  of  those  dissensions 
so  frequent  in  Fez,  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  his 
design,  and  retreat  to  Ronda.  Peter  now  hearkened  to 
his  solicitations  with  the  greater  zeal,  from  a desire  to 
be  revenged  on  the  usurper  for  his  alliance  with  Aragon, 
and  for  a diversion  which  his  troops  had  made  in  favour 
of  that  power  in  Andalusia. 

In  order  to  obtain  greater  liberty  for  the  infliction  of 
this  chastisement,  Pedro  concluded  a Peace  with  Aragon, 
which,  although  ill  observed  on  either  side,  enabled 
him  to  concentrate  his  efforts  against  Granada.  In 
conjunction  with  Mohammed,  he  opened  the  war  with 
an  attack  upon  Arleguera,  in  which  he  failed.  He  then 


• Condi,  iii.  *.  d.  1359. 

f Ar«il  cl  Nry  Mvhammnl  «*  UM tterrta  ethmci.t  del  Alcazar  con 
km  hrrmuwa  daneeUa  del  Harau*  ; it  was  the  who  disguised  him. 
They  descended  into  the  garden,  where  they  saw  Ismael,  the 
innocent  canoe  of  ihc  convulsion,  trembling  »sut  terrified  at  the 
noise  and  confusion.  A pair  of  fleet  home*,  which  cliauce  or 
Koine  secret  friend  had  placed  within  ll<eir  reach,  soon  carried 
them  beyond  the  danger.  Condi,  iii.  153. 


ordered  the  Grand  Masters  of  Jago,  Cnlatrava,  and  AnnaJs  of 
Alcantara  to  advance  upon  the  Capital,  induced  by  an 
ex|>ectatioii,  belt!  out  by  Mohammed,  that  his  presence 
would  be  sure  to  cause  a revolt  of  the  inhabitants  in  bia 
favour.  The  detachment  was  successful  in  arriving  at 
its  destination,  but  owing  either  to  the  instability  of  (he 
people,  or  to  the  vigorous  precautions  of  the  Usurper, 
which  rendered  any  movement  dangerous,  Mohammed 
had  the  mortification  of  finding  he  had  deceived  both 
his  allies  and  himself.  The  expedition  in  consequence 
returned,*  the  Castilian  urmy  withdrew  to  Alcala  Heal, 
and  the  Moorish  King  to  Ronda.  A strong  division  a.  d. 
under  the  command  of  the  Grand  Master  of  Calatrava,  1362. 
was  ordered  to  surprise  Cadiz,  but  huving  weakened  Castilians 
itself  by  sending  out  detachments,  the  main  body  was  Skated, 
successfully  attacked  and  entirely  routed,  the  Grand 
Master  and  many  persons  of  distinction  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors.  Alarmed  at  the  consequences  of 
his  own  success,  which  he  knew  would  render  Peter 
implacable,  and  feeling  himself  unable  to  contend 
against  the  vengeance  of  Castile  and  the  intrigues  of 
the  exiled  King,  Abu  Said  dismissed  his  illustrious 
captives  without  ransom,  and  requested  their  mediating 
offices  in  his  favour. 

lu  order  the  more  effectually  to  propitiate  his  adversary,  Abu  Said 
he  determined  to  wail  upon  him  in  person  at  Seville,  and 
for  that  purpose  he  requested  and  obtained  a safe-con*  at  Sevdha. 
duett  He  was  received  with  the  utmost  courtesy,  and 
the  day  after  his  arrival  he  accepted  an  invitation  from 
the  Grand  Master  of  St.  Jago,  to  a banquet.  In  the 
midst  of  the  festivity,  n band  of  armed  men  suddenly 
burst  into  the  room,  and  having  fltripped  the  Moorish  llis  arrest 
Chieftain  and  his  attendants  of  their  costly  ornaments, 
hurried  them  to  a prison.  The  next  day  Abu  Said,  clad 
in  a scarlet  petticoat  and  seated  on  an  ass,  was  paraded 
with  his  attendants  through  ill*  city,  exposed  to  the 
unmanly  insults  of  the  Christians,  and  the  insolent  deri- 
sion of  their  King.  When  the  Usurper  had  arrived  at  ^ 
the  place  of  execution,  Peter  with  his  own  hand  stubbed 
him  to  the  heart.  By  this  treacherous  deed,  the  throne 
of  Granada  was  vacated  for  him  to  whom  it  of  right  be- 
longed. and  Mohammed,  apprized  of  the  fact  by  the 
ghastly  preseut  of  his  rival's  head,}  instantly  took  pos- 
session of  his  Crown.  Peter  having  thus  finished  his 
war  with  Granada,  again  resolved  to  indulge  his  inex- 
tinguishable animosity  against  Aragon.  Its  frontier 
being  at  that  moment  in  an  unguarded  state,  without  jr„jy  at. 
waiting  for  the  coming  up  of  his  forces,  or  giving  any  tacks  Ara- 
notice  of  his  design,  he  made  himseli  master  of  several  B°°* 
contiguous  places.  The  first  step  of  the  Aragonese 


• The  Moorish  Chronicler!  impute  this  retreat  to  Mohammed’* 
tenderness  toward*  his  subjects,  whom  he  could  not  bear  to  see 
slaughtered.  Condi,  iii.  159. 

♦ U'tranda  lot  mot  riratjnyat  y prrrioKj*  alhajat,  qar 

Ictua  at * en  ftrdrena  de  etmeralda * y balagei,  aljafsr  jr  trjrdat  de 
«ro,  y irrfa  y ricui  franut  y no  pct/urna  rnmiidad  de  dobltu  de  on, 
eirbultS  y jaecat,  J\aat  y hint  MrWci  arauu.  Condi,  ill.  1P9.  It 
was  thi»  profuse  display  of  wealth  which,  exciting  the  cupidity 
of  the  King,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  cans*  of  the  following 
catastrophe.  But  it  must  ha  remembered,  that  in  order  lo 
obtain  possession  of  it  no  crime  was  necessary,  since  it  was 
brought  expressly  lo  pfMihmto  him,  prmanda  i on  eito  g attar  rl 
ammo  del  Hey,  y dr  La  montira*  dr  «n  cviuejo,  The  contumelious 
exposure  of  Abu  Said,  the  publicity  of  h-s  execution,  and  the  lan 
gunge  addressed  to  him  by  Peter,  show  that  he  was  formally  exe- 
cuted as  a notorious  criminal. 

I The  head,  il  is  said,  was  sent  in  a richly  adorned  box,  from 
which  the  messenger  rolled  it  al  the  King's  feet,  exclaiming: 
Ati  teat,  i itchlo  Suldan  todat  la*  de  lut  enrmigM.  Idem,  1 63. 
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Kin"  vas  to  invoke  the  vengeance  of  the  Pope  on  the 
mfratrlion  of  the  Treaty;  the  next  and  most  formidable 
to  recall  Don  Henry  and  his  adherents  from  France;  to 
which  Country  they  had  returned  in  consequence  of  the 
late  Pence,  and  were  at  this  conjuncture  preparing  to 
embark  in  the  Italian  wars.  Meanwhile,  Don  Peter 
pushed  the  war  with  vigour  and  success,  and  crippled  his 
adversary  by  sea  and  land.  At  last  the  King  of  Aragon, 
whose  protection  of  Don  Henry  had  been  selfish 
and  insincere,  perceived  that  there  could  be  no  peace  for 
him  while  Peter  retained  the  Throne,  and  earnestly 
desired  to  substitute  the  former  in  his  place.  He  (here* 
fore  not  only  assured  the  exiled  Prince  of  his  own  de* 
votedness,  but  he  despatched  him  to  solicit  the  assistance 
of  France,  which  had  its  own  motives  of  veugeonce 
against  Castile.  The  moment  of  his  arrival  in  that 
Country  was  propitious,  for  Charles  V.  was  anxiously 
devising  means  to  rid  the  Kingdom  of  the  mercenary 
Bands  or  Companies,*  which,  being  unemployed,  were 
oppressing  and  pillaging  the  inhabitants,  and  committing 
the  most  licentious  excesses.  That  Monarch  lent  a 
ready  ear  to  the  convenient  request,  and  appointed  the 
Count  De  la  Marche,  a cousin  of  the  unfortunate 
Blanche,  and  Du  Guesclin.t  to  be  the  leaders  of  the  ex- 
pedition. Thirty  thousand  men  inured  to  the  perils 
and  futigues  of  war,  desperate  adventurers  of  every 
nation,  crowded  around  the  banners  of  their  favourite 
Chiefs.  Supported  by  this  formidable  force,  and  by 
Sir  Hugh  Calverly,  and  many  other  English  Knights 
of  distinction.  Henry  passed  into  Aragon,  where  he  was 
courteously  received. 

He  then  marched  into  Castile,  summoned  Calahorra, 
which  instantly  admitted  him,  and  having  caused  himself 
to  be  proclaimed  King,  advanced  to  Burgos,  where  lie 
was  well  received  and  soon  afterwards  crowned.  Hence 
proceeded  to  Toledo,  which  opened  its  gates  at  his 
approach,  and  after  a short  stay,  he  removed  his  army 
into  Andalusia.  Thus  he  traverser!  the  whole  realm 
without  resistance,  more  like  a legitimate  King  making  a 
military  progress  than  a usurping  Prince  at  the  head  of 
an  invading  army.  On  the  other  hand,  Peter,  who  ia 
defiance  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  Citizens  had 
quilted  Burgos  at  the  approach  of  Henry,  retreated 
rapidly  to  Seville  : but  as  the  combined  forces  drew  near 
that  City,  some  insurrectionary  movements  in  favour  of 
the  latter  so  alarmed  him  that  he  resolved  to  take  refuge 
in  Portugal.  He  had  previously  sent  off  his  daughter 
Donna  Beatrix  with  a large  sum  of  money,  requesting 
that  the  marriage  which  had  been  stipulated  between 
her  and  ihe  Infant  Don  Ferdinand,  should  be  solem- 
nized, and  that  the  King  of  Porlugul  would  send  some 
troops  to  his  assistance.  As  soon  as  he  crossed  the 
frontier,  he  announced  his  arrival ; but  so  desperate  did 
his  cause  appear,  that  the  King  declined  the  honour  of 
his  alliance,  returned  him  his  daughter  and  her  dowry, 
and  informed  him  that  Castile  being  in  possession  of 


* Le  Ruyawme  de  France  regorgeat  de  eciliralt  ft  de  vognbondt 
tjui  If  dew/omt  par  tear*  brigandage*  et  Imre  pif/enrt.  Mr  moire* 
de  Du  Guescbu,  par  Le  Fable,  cy  devan t Aumomeret  Prfdtcateur  de 
/a  Reine.  Tht«  Queen  is  the  wife  uf  Jatntm  11.  There  is  a dedica- 
tion uf  thirty  p«g>«  to  her.  The  Work  is  a modernized  wnion  of  an 
old  translaliuo  uf  the  Roman*/  de  Tmelter,  end  has  been  rvpriuted 
in  i be  CvUccitan  dee  Memoir t$  pour  tervir  4 fHntoirc  de  France. 
vol.  v.  ft  is  full  of  failles. 

f The  Count  de  la  Marchs  was  the  nominal  leader.  As  cousin 
to  ih>*  ill-used  Blanche,  his  appointment  imjirmscd  a particular 
character  on  this  expedition,  but  he  wa«  much  too  young  for  such  a 
charge,  which  was  really  intrusted  !u  Du  Guetdia. 

VOL.  XII. 


Don  Henry,  oil  interference  tn  his  favour  would  be  Annals*  of 
useless,  and  only  a ground  of  perpetual  enmity  between  Spun, 
the  two  Countries.  1 L" 

Peter,  indignant  at  this  slight,  presented  himself 
before  Albuquerque,  where  he  iutended  to  deposit  his 
daughter  and  his  treasures,  but  the  Castilian  refused  to 
open  the  gales.  He  now  successfully  applied  for  a safe- 
conduct  through  Portugal  into  Galicia,  to  which  Pro- 
vince he  advanced  with  an  escort  of  troops,  constantly 
on  the  watch  against  an  attack,  which  it  seems  was 
apprehended  from  the  Infant  Ferdinand.  As  soon  as 
he  passed  the  Dotiro  and  arrived  at  Montevey,  he  was 
surrounded  by  the  Galician  Nobles,  who  hastened  to 
revive  the  hopes  of  the  fallen  King  by  u tender  of  their 
loyal  services.  They  urged  him  to  take  the  field,  pro- 
mised him  an  immediate  supply  of  troops,  and  assured 
him  that  on  the  moment  he  appeared  in  arms,  he  would 
lie  joined  by  numbers  obedient  to  the  summons  of 
their  lawful  Sovereign.  It  is  said  that,  on  his  arrival  at 
St.  Jago,  he  caused  the  Archbishop*  to  be  waylaid 
and  murdered,  and  then  confiscated  his  possessions  to  Murder  of 
his  own  use.  After  this  real  or  alleged  iniquity,  he  ter-  jheA»ch» 
ruinated  for  the  present  his  adventures  in  Spain,  by 
embarking  at  Corunna,  from  which  port  he  directed  his 
course  to  Bayonne.  This  disgraceful  flight  is  a convin- 
cing proof  of  the  universal  apathy  towards  him,  for 
though  urged  on  several  occasions  by  his  generous 
Nobles  to  a firm  resistance,  he  knew  he  should  appeal 
in  vain  to  the  nation  at  large.  By  no  means  destitute 
of  personal  courage,  and  sufficiently  practised  in  intes. 
tine  war,  it  is  impossible  (o  conceive  any  other  cause 
than  this  consciousness  of  being  deprived  of  the 
affections  of  his  people,  which  could  have  induced  him 
to  desert  his  Throne  without  a struggle.  But,  what 
he  had  thus  deserted,  he  had  no  intention  perma- 
nently to  resign,  and  he  now  resolved  to  make  a 
desperate  attempt  at  its  recovery.  To  obtain  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  he  well  knew  was  to 
secure  his  Crown,  and  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  that 
gallant  adventurer  was  readily  persuaded  to  accept  the 
task  of  restoring  an  unsceptred  Monarch  to  his  Throne.  pe<er 
When  Edward  was  informed  that  a Royal  suppliunt  c>u  the  aid 
had  arrived  at  Bayonne,  and  was  then  on  hiB  way  to  of  the 
Bourdon u x,  he  left  the  City  with  a splendid  escort  to 
receive  him.f  After  a series  of  festive  hospitalities,  on  a rruic*' 


• Resting  merely  on  the  improbability  of  the  ease,  (by  no  means 
a safe  ground  at  this  period,)  we  bare  expressed  a doubt  of  (he 
murder  of  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Jago,  an  opinion  confirmed  by 
finding  that  an  equally  well-attested  act  of  cruelty  laid  to  the 
King’s  charge,  is,  to  aay  the  leait  of  it,  very  questionable.  Accord- 
ing to  Ayala,  Garcia  de  Padilla,  Grand  Master  of  Calatrava, 
was  committed  to  prison  by  Peter  Just  before  be  left  Seville  in 
1 34*9.  But  Alonso  Torres,  in  his  Cron  tea  de  fa  Orden  da  die  an- 
torn,  has  published  a protest  against  the  election  of  Don  Martin 
Lopez  de  Cordova,  on  behalf  the  Order  of  Calatrava.  In  ihia 
Instrument,  dated  August  30,  13 id,  the  death  of  Padilla  ia 
spoken  of  as  a matter  of  notoriety  : Como  et  notorto  e*  lot  Reyn os  de 
Caitilfa,  romo  fafieeio  Don  Dir  go  Garcia,  Mnettrf  de  la  dieJta 
Orden  de  Cafcatrava,  one  diot  fptya,  par  morte  del  gu»f  Me#  el 
die  ho  Maezttrazgo.  Cron,  del  Re  y Don  Pedro,  dihcionet  a fat 
noiat,  306.  If  this  document  he  genuine,  (and  there  can  be  no 
reason  to  suppose  it  forged,)  it  ts  quite  clear  that  the  Grand 
Master  could  not  have  hern  executed  in  1369,  and  that,  cither 
through  malice  or  ignorance,  Peter  has  been  falsely  accused. 

t The  particulars  of  this  interview,  given  in  the  Memoirs  of  Da 
Gurtclin,  in  all  probability  ora  fabulous.  There  is  also  mention  of  a 
table  of  gold  of  rare  and  exquisite  beauty,  which  the  Black  Prinro 
accepted  as  a present  or  bri1>e  from  Peter,  who  describee  it  as 
having  been  the  r.tosom  of  a Kmg  of  Granada,  ntade  prisoner  by 
one  ot  bis  ancestors,  and  not  permitted  to  recover  his  liberty  unless 

2 v 
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H.itory.  scale  of  magnificence  adapted  to  the  rank  of  the  distin- 
uished  guest,  he  was  invited  to  urge  his  suit  before  the 
tates  of  Aquitaine,  which  had  been  expressly  convoked 
for  the  occasion.  The  Knights  were  not  insensible  to 
his  arguments,  especially  when  he  undertook  to  place 
treasures  at  their  disposal,  but  they  cautiously  refused 
to  decide  till  they  had  received  the  instructions  of  the 
English  King.  The  sanction  of  Edward  III.  was  easily 
Treaty  coo*  obtained,*  and  the  Barons  after  a hesitation,  probably 
c uut  * affected  with  a view  to  raise  the  price  of  their  assistance, 
yielded  their  assent.  Peter  stipulated  to  pay  five  him* 
dred  and  filly  thousand  florins  of  gold  to  the  Companies 
for  their  services,  and  the  further  sum  of  fifty-six  thou- 
sand to  Edward,  besides  investing  him  with  the  Lord- 
ship  of  Biscay. 

Refections  To  ensure  the  performance  of  these  conditions,  Peter 
it.  placed  two  of  his  daughters  as  hostages  in  the  hands  of 
the  English  Chief.  The  alliance  of  this  brave  and 
generous  Prince  with  the  most  repulsive  character  of 
his  Age,  has  been  deemed  n blemish  upon  his  memory, 
and  on  more  than  one  occasion  has  been  made  a subject 
of  mournful  reproach.t  But  the  morality  of  these  times 
was  not  over  nice  * Nor  may  we  overlook  a reason 
which  would  interest  the  English  particularly  in  his 
fate ; his  adversary  was  indebted  to  French  assistance 
for  his  successful  usurpation,  and  national  rivalry  would 
suggest,  and  policy  would  confirm,  the  propriety  of 
securing  to  England  the  influence  in  Castile,  which  was 
now  monopolized  by  Fra  nee.  § 


at  the  price  of  this  unique  ami  splendid  meuhte.  Mr.  Turner,  voL 
ii-  p.  177,  of  hi*  Wilary  o f England,  is  inclined  to  believe  the  fact, 
and  think*  it  is  confirmed  by  the  (allowing  extract  from  Edward*  a 
Will : “ We  give  ami  devise  uur  great  table  of  gold  and  ulver  all 
full  of  precious  relics,  and  in  the  middle  a crt»»»  of  the  holy  rood  : 
the  said  table  is  gami*hed  with  *tiww*  and  jrarls,  that  i*  with 
twenty-five  rubies,  thirty-four  sapphire*,  fifty  thick  pearl*,  and 
many  other  sapphires,  emeralds,  ami  small  peart*.'*  Royal  and 
S'-Ue  H ill*,  p.  7.  The  coincidence  is  curious  ; but  it  i*  difficult  to 
understand  how  the  Keys]  Moslem  should  possess  a table  " full  of 
prrot/ttJ  rt/in,  and  in  Ike  middle  a crou  of  the  holy  wood.” 

• There  is  an  Instrument  printed  by  Rymrr,  iki.  by  which 
Peter  engages,  in  token  of  his  gratitude  for  the  signal  errvice  which 
K;i glaud  was  to  lender  him,  tost  whenever  the  Knglivh  Kings  or 
(heir  eldest  s»us  cImmo  to  take  the  field  with  the  I'astiluui  armies 
against  the  Infidels,  they  should,  in  preference  to  all  other  t'hri*. 
Vans,  share  with  the  Kings  of  Castile  and  their  heirs  the  primum 
Rrllnm  tivf  Drfanterro,  or  if  they  were  not  present  their  standard 
wu  to  he  c.rricd  in  that  ]xud  of  honour,  A rather  more  substan- 
tial concession  wo*  that  ail  Englishmen  iu  Spain  not  rngnged  in 
Commerce  were  to  be  free  ah  ermm  I'edogio,  LeridA,  CoiltrmA,  el 
MaPiotA. 

f Mackintosh,  Hitt,  of  Fng/and,  i.  30M.  Sismondi,  //ill.  An 
Fran fuii,  XI  308,  calls  it  expedition  injutle  rt  erne  tie  pour  remrttre 
mr  It  Iron e nn  rot  dr  I riff  qur  la  jwiltce  dn  pm  pin  aroil  rrp\dti. 
But  it  i*  questionable  if  Pedro  were  so  decidedly  obnoxious  to  the 
mass  of  hr*  people-  And  the  advice  of  Henry's  Nobles  before  the 
Battle  of  Navarette,  would  seem  to  point  to  an  opposite  conclusion 
It  w probable  they  were  indifferent  spectators  of  a contest  in  which 
their  interest  wa*  but  littio  concerned.  They  certainly  had  no 
affrtsinn  for  Peter. 

♦ The  vague  and  imperfect  transmission  of  intelligence  at  this 
period  would  always  reader  it  difficult  to  discriminate  between 
truth  and  exaggeration.  Sismondi  observe*  that  the  affair*  of 
Spain  were  but  little  known  in  France  ; that  the  sufferings  of  the 
Castilians  could  excite  no  interest  there;  that  Charles  eagerly 
availed  himsvlf  of  an  opportunity  of  avenging  his  sister-in-law,  the 
unfortunate  Blanche,  but  would  nut  have  troubled  his  head  about 
the  punishment  of  a tyrant,  xi.  38.  The  earoo  author,  p.  46, 
notices  a Bull  addressed  by  Urban  V.  to  Peter,  Feh.  S,  I36t»,  ex- 
horting bins  to  a Peace  with  Aragon,  rempli  tfrzprniioni  dr 
tendreue.  It  is  aliftud,  therefore,  to  insist  that  Edward  alone  was 
hound  to  spurn  him  as  a monster.  Kynier,  lii. 

$ There  wa*  another  slight  source  of  sympathy . Peter  before 
hi*  accession  had  been  affianced  to  a daughter  of  Edward  III. 


During  the  conduct  of  these  negotiation*.  Don  Henry  Annals  of 
had  been  acknowledged  throughout  Andalusia, and  having 
found  at  Seville  a large  treasure,  he  liberally  recompensed  ' ’ v_"1~ 
his  mercenaries  and  dismissed  them,  reserving  only  the 
personal  followers  of  Du  Guesdin  and  other  French  and 
English  Knights.  This  has  been  considered  an  imprudent  Usury  du- 
st ep,  done  nx  it  w as  in  the  face  of  Edward's  projected  inva-  ,h® 

sion,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  presence  Df  Companisa. 
these  mercenaries  must  have  been  extremely  onerous ; 
accustomed  to  rapine  and  violence,  the  very  hospitality 
which  they  received  oppressed  them,  and  they  sighed  for 
pillage  and  the  spoils  of  war  after  the  excitement  of  an 
obstinate  resistance.*  He  now  invaded  Galicia,  and 
attacked  Fernando  de  Castro,  who  had  been  charged 
with  the  care  of  that  Province;  but  compelled  by  the 
exigency  of  his  affairs  in  Castile  to  raise  the  siege,  he 
retired  after  making  a convention  with  De  Castro,  by 
which  the  latter  bound  himself  to  deliver  up  his  fortress 
at  Christmas,  if  he  were  not  relieved  before  that  time.  Aiarmbty 
From  Lugo  he  proceeded  to  Burgos,  held  there  an  of,ha 
assembly  of  the  States,  and  received  the  requisite  ut*,r*  ** 
supplies.  A great  object  between  the  contending  uf8w‘- 
parties  was,  on  the  one  hand,  to  obtain  a passage 
through  Navarre,  and  on  the  other  to  prevent  it.  The  a.  d. 
King  of  that  Country  was  accordingly  solicited  by  1367. 
repeated  negotiations.  He  took  every  thing  that  was 
offered,  and  promised  every  thing  that  was  asked,  bound 
himself  by  a solemn  oath  to  refuse  a passage  through  Duplicity  of 
his  territory,  and  then  concerted  a plan  with  Oliver  de  *ke  King  of 
Manny,  in  virtue  of  which  he  was  to  be  made  prisoner,  Navanv. 
and  carried  into  Normandy,  in  order  that,  without 
his  apparent  consent,  the  passage  might  be  effected. 

The  Black  Prince,  with  a mixed  force  of  English,  Tito  Black 
Normans,  and  Gascons,  entered  Navarre  by  Ron-  cn- 
ee van  x,  and,  passing  through  it,  proceeded  to  Lo-  ttr*  sl"n- 
grono.  His  next  position  was  Navarre,  und  as  Henry 
had  advanced  to  Najera,  the  contest  could  not  be  long 
deferred.  A courteous  Letter  from  Edward  explained 
the  nature  of  his  interference,  and  invited  Henry  to  an 
amicable  adjustment  of  the  quarrel ; an  equally  courteous 
reply  pleaded  the  despotism  of  Peter  as  a juslifi cation 
of  the  invasion,  and  declined  any  other  arbitration  than 
an  appeal  to  arms.  It  was  the  advice  of  Du  Guesclin  that 
a Buttle  should  lie  avoided  ; an  opinion  suggested  not 
only  by  the  military  skill  and  intrepidity  of  the  English 
leader,  and  the  excellent  composition  of  his  army,  but 
also  by  the  policy  of  drawing  it  deeper  into  the  interior, 
exposing  it  to  the  influence  of  a climate  to  which  it 
was  entirely  unaccustomed,  and  waking  for  the  moment 
when  its  physical  energies  should  be  enfeebled  by  ex- 
haustion and  fatigue.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Castilian 
Nobles  insisted  that  retreat  would  be  the  signal  for  a 
general  revolt,  t and  urged  the  necessity  of  an  immediate 
Battle.  With  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  circum* 

who  da'll  at  Bayonne  on  her  way  to  Spain.  The  Letter*  of  compli- 
ment to  AlfoUhO,  hit  Queen,  and  Donna  Leonora  Gutman,  the 
Mis"r*»s,  are  in  Ryroer. 

* Sismondi,  xi.  49.  Ammi  itmi  pouvnir  re  phmdre  manifeiioienl- 
i it  dljrk  dr  f tmpoUnm  Cl  de  T ennui. 

f Qur  fane  eierto  que  lodoi  hi  mat  de  Regno  if  partirion  del  t 
If  in»v»  para  el  Reg  lion  Pedro,  t eoo  ntimio  far  ran  eivdadeo  e vUlao 
— en  lent  tin  tadoi  gran  mteHa  del  Reg  1/on  Pedro.  Cron,  de!  Reg 
Don  Pedro,  rap.  vi.  444.  But  if  fear  had  been  the  tole  sentiment 
toward*  Pedro,  it  would  hare  had  the  contrary  effect  of  making 
them  ding  to  Henry  at  all  hazard*  a*  they  had  offended  hi*  rival 
too  gravely  to  hope  for  mercy.  When  the  appearance  of  weak  net* 
in  the  ruling  power  i*  a rignel  for  revolt,  there  iuu*t  be  much  pre- 
vious dtulfcctioa  and  impatience  of  change  aioongvt  the  go- 
verned. 
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History.  stance*,  it  is  impossible  to  say  which  of  these  opinions 
v— ' was  the  belter  founded,  but  the  latter  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  choice  of  the  people  inclined  to  Pedro,  unless 
we  suppose  that,  indifferent  to  both  competitors,  they 
reserved  their  fidelity  for  the  strongest. 

The  dawn  of  the  third  of  April  had  scarcely  broken, 
when  the  two  armies  commanded  by  leaders  of  renown, 
and  thronged  with  the  most  valiant  Gentlemen  of 
Battle  of  England  and  of  France,  were  marshalled  in  their  order 
Navarette-  of  uttnck  ; and  the  first  beams  of  the  morning  sun 
glanced  from  the  brilliant  armour  of  the  Knights  as 
they  were  gallantly  advancing  to  the  charge.  The 
conflict  was  for  some  time  fiercely  sustained  ; the  slings 
of  the  Spaniards  gave  *4a  mighty  trouble  to  the  English 
at  first;  but  when  they  also  felt  the  sharp  arrows  of 
lieary  de-  England  light  upon  them,  they  could  no  longer  keep 
feited.  their  array."  At  last  Don  Tello,  who  commanded  a 
large  body  of  cavalry  on  the  left  of  the  Castilian  army, 
panic-stricken  at  the  desperate  onset  of  the  English 
Prince,  set  the  example  of  a disgraceful  flight.  The 
centre  of  the  army  being  thus  exposed,  was  speedily 
attacked,  and  in  spite  of  the  noble  efforts  of  Du  Gues- 
clin  and  his  Knights,  was  completely  and  irrecoverably 
broken.  The  valour  of  Henry  was  conspicuous,  while 
the  slightest  chance  of  retrieval  remained,  and  he  had 
hardly  time  to  escape  from  the  bloody  field  with  a scanty 
retinue.  By  this  splendid  victory,  the  outcast  was 
reseated  on  his  throne,  and  the  Crown,  which  he  had 
abandoned  without  a struggle,  was  by  the  courage  and 
conduct  of  his  ally  recovered  at  a single  blow.  As  the 
object  of  the  expedition  had  been  completely  effected, 
Edward  demanded  the  stipulated  compensation  for  the 
services  of  his  army  und  himself.  The  mean  and  heart- 
BMw evades  less  King,  whom  policy  should  have  taught  to  he  muni* 
t ha  perform-  ficent,  urged  his  position  as  an  excuse  for  deferring  the 
nnceofhia  promised  pay,  and  pleaded  the  opposition  of  the  Bis- 
pfjmiMes.  CByang — which  he  himself  had  instigated — to  the  trans- 
fer of  their  Province  to  a foreigner,  as  a reason  for  not 
immediately  conferring  its  Seignory  on  the  English 
Prince.  If  these  excuses  were  insincere,  they  at  least 
were  plausible,  and  Edward  consented  to  remain  at 
Valladolid,  till  the  King  should  reach  Seville,  whence  he 
solemnly  promised  to  remit  a sum  to  discharge  the 
most  pressing  port  of  his  obligations.  The  money, 
however,  never  came,  or  came  but  scantily,  and  as  the 
climate  had  now  begun  to  exert  a fatal  influence  on  the 
English  army,  which  was  rapidly  wasting  with  disease, 
Edward  mortified  and  deceive*],  broken  in  health  and 
spirits,  after  making  Peace  with  Aragon,  and  exacting 
twenty  fortresses  from  the  Castilian  King  ns  a security 
for  the  performance  of  his  engagements,  withdrew  with 
his  army  into  Gtiienne. 

In  the  first  moment  of  victory,  the  joy  of  Pedro  had 
been  alloyed  by  the  restraint  imposed  on  his  vindictive- 
ness by  the  stern  interdictions  of  the  English  Prince. 
Hia cruelly.  A general  proscription  followed  Edward's  retirement; 

executions  and  victims  were  found  in  every  quar- 
ter; at  Burgos,  Toledo,  Cordova,  and  Seville,  bloody 
pageants  were  exhibited  similar  in  all  respects  to 

* “ Hm  Kagliab  went  furwar il  at  aa  hokliug  poc«  to  me«t  thru 
enef&wa,  and  io  did  the  Spaniards  towards  them;  aud  tbe  mui 
bring  now  risen,  it  *u  a r tvi-dum;  night  to  bvfaotd  th«  onairo,  and 
th*  lua  rv<Wfed  from  thaif  bright  atari  ami  armour.  For  in  those 
days  the  Cavalry  was  generally  armed  in  mail  or  polished  steel  at 
•It  points,  and  beasdea  that,  the  Nobility  wove  over  their  armour 
rich  mikuoU  of  u.k  and  satin  embroidery  whereon  was  curiously 
fetched,  or  beaten,  the  arms  of  their  Hou*v»  whether  in  colour  or 
metal."  Barnea,  Hitt,  of  Edward  ///,,  p,  706. 


each  other.  While  these  barbarities  were  being  Annnlsof 
committed  in  Spain,  Don  Henry  had  experienced  the  „ _ . 
noble  hospitality  of  the  Count  de  Foix.  and  secured 
the  support  of  the  French  King  and  the  Pope.  In  the 
mean  time  several  of  his  adherents,  who  after  the  Battle 
of  Navarette  had  taken  refuge  in  Andalusia,  began  to 
levy  forces,  and  to  confirm  various  places  which  still  held 
for  him,  as  Segovia,  Valladolid,  Palcncia,  and  many 
other  towns,  in  their  fidelity.  Haring  raised  four  him- 
deed  lances,  Henry  marched  into  Castile,  and  parsed  Castile, 
through  Aragon,  iu  spite  of  the  real  or  pretended  oppo- 
sition of  its  King.  As  soon  as  he  found  himself  on 
Castilian  ground,  he  dismounted  from  his  horse,  and 
tracing  a cross  upon  the  land,  swore  by  it,  never  to 
pass  the  frontier,  be  the  issue  of  his  struggle  what  it 
might.  Calahorrn  having  opened  its  gales,  he  was 
joined  there  by  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  by  several 
officers  of  his  household  who  had  not  accompanied  the 
Queen  to  France  ; and  Burgos  sent  a deputation  to  re- 
quest his  presence.  In  the  latter  City  he  was  warmly  iB  again 
received ; the  Clergy,  Nobility,  and  People  rivalling  successful, 
c-ich  other  inenthusiusm.  On  the  rumour  of  this  event, 

Cordova  also  declared  for  him;  persons  of  note  daily 
flocked  to  his  standard,  and  his  forces  rapidly  augmented, 
lie  soon  made  himself  master  of  Leon  and  the  Asturias  ; 

Toledo,  on  the  contrary,  refused  to  acknowledge  him, 
and  was  sulvsequemly  invested. 

The  bad  faith  of  Pedro  towards  the  Black  Prince  now 
produced  its  appropriate  fruits.  Edward  no  longer 
anxious  to  he  the  champion  of  a perjured  Monarch,  und 
desirous  only  to  indemnify  himself  for  the  expenses  of  the 
former  expedition,  invited  the  Kings  of  Aragon  and 
Navarre  to  send  Commissioners  to  Tarhcs,  who  might 
confer  with  his  own,  and  determine  which  of  the  two 
competitors  it  would  be  most  expedient  to  assist.  The 
result  of  the  Conference  was,  that  the  preference  should 
be  given  to  Pedro,  provided  he  would  undertake  to  dis- 
charge the  engagements  he  had  contracted,  otherwise 
their  assistance  would  be  tendered  on  equivalent  condi- 
tions to  Henry.  Rut  these  selfish  arrangements  never 
took  effect.  Edward  was  evidently  reluctant  lo  expose 
himself  to  a renewal  of  ex|ieustg  and  vexations  similar 
to  those  which  he  hud  already  suffered;  and  the  King 
of  Aragon,  whose  great  desire  was  to  get  possession  of 
Murcia,  might  more  reasonably  hope  to  effect  his  object 
through  the  promises  already  obtained  from  Henry, 
than  through  any  negotiation  which  he  might  make 
with  the  reigning  King.  The  Castilian  King,  thus  A>  n 
deprived  by  his  own  folly  of  that  arm  which  might  jjgg 
have  saved,  as  it  once  restored  his  Crown,  now  peltr 
turned  to  Granada  for  assistance,  and  received  from  ceivus  as- 
Mohammed  a supply  of  six  thousand  horse,  und  thirty  rixtatici- 
thousand  foot.  Combining  these  forces  with  Ills  own,  fa^nnurd.* 
which  amounted  to  about  seven  thousaud  more,  he  pro-  They  attack 
e ceded  with  his  Royal  ally  to  assail  Cordova,  which  had  (JonWa. 
hoisted  the  standard  of  Henry.  After  more  than  one 
unsuccessful  assault,  however,  it  was  resolved  lo  abandon 
the  siege,  and  the  two  Kings  withdrew  lo  their  respec- 
tive Capitals.  While  these  events  were  occurring  in 
Andalusin,  Toledo,  though  with  constantly  decreasing 
means,  had  bullied  the  enterprise  of  Ileary.  In  the  North, 

Logrono,  Victoria,  and  other  towns,  harassed  by  his 
troops  and  those  of  Navarre,  sent  for  advice  to  Peter, 
lie  desired,  although  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  his 
motive,*  that  they  should  be  surrendered  lo  his  brother, 

• Unleas  that  by  furreiulcring  lo  Henry  their  recovery  would  ba 
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rather  than  to  Navarre,  but  in  spite  of  this  injunction  (pro- 
bably through  the  influence  of  Tello.  who  was  now  in 
Peter's  interest,  and  might  reasonably  dread  the  auger 
of  Henry)  they  yielded  to  the  latter.  As  the  position 
of  Toledo  became  every  day  more  critical,  Peter  deter- 
mined to  march  to  its  relief.  He  mustered  all  the  troops 
he  could  collect  at  .Seville,  and  having  received  reinforce- 
ments from  his  old  ally  of  Granada,  he  hastened  to 
Alcarn,  and  there  halted  to  await  the  arrivul  of  troops 
from  Murcia.  As  soon  as  Henry  was  apprized  of  his 
brother’s  advance,  he  resolved  to  break  up  his  camp 
before  Toledo,*  to  leave  a smalt  force  behind  as  a 
Wb  To-  check  upon  flic  city,  and  to  march  upon  the  enemy,  before 
advances  to  ,IC  s^ou^  ^c  strengthened  by  any  new  supplies.  He 
nwet  Peter.  ^,a{*  ■carc*ly  decided  on  this  vigorous  measure,  before 
he  was  cheered  by  the  arrival  of  Du  Guesclin  at  the 
head  of  four  hundred  lances;  and  as  soon  as  his  army 
reached  Orgaz,  he  was  joined  by  a detachment  of  troops 
from  Anda'usia,  under  the  command  of  the  Master  of 
St.  Jngo.  Thus  reinforced,  he  pushed  forward  by 
forced  marches  to  Montiel,  to  which  place,  he  under- 
stood, Peter  had  advanced,  and  unsuspicious  of  danger, 
hud  negligently  quartered  his  troops  in  the  environs. 
This  carelessness  hud  nearly  been  fatal,  for  though 
fires  were  lighted  by  the  peasants  to  give  notice  of  the 
enemy’s  approach,  Pedro,  through  some  misi oppression, 
fancied  it  was  the  detachment  from  Andalusia  on  its 
march  to  Toledo.  Henry,  during  the  night,  made 
active  preparations  to  take  advantage  of  this  error, 
and  would  have  succeeded  in  a surprise  had  not  an 
accidental  reconnoitre  of  his  adversary's  cavalry  revealed 
the  danger. 

Hatitc  of  Peter  had  barely  time  to  take  up  bis  position  and 
AUmtiaL  receive  the  onset : the  fute  of  the  day  was  instantly  de- 
cided, the  Royal  army  was  broken  at  the  first  charge, 
and  the  King,  afler  the  most  valiant  attempts  to  rally 
his  scattered  troops,  fled  from  the  field,  and  threw 
himself  into  the  fortress  of  Montiel,  which  was  imme- 
diately invested.  Finding  his  situation  desperate,  he 
endeavoured,  through  the  agency  of  one  of  his  Knights, 
to  obtain  a passage  through  the  French  quarters  by 
bribing  Du  Guesclin.  The  French  Knight  rejected  the 
proposal  with  indignation,  and  reported  the  circumstance 
to  Henry,  who  immediately  conceived  a project  for  his 
brother's  destruction.  Thanking  Du  Guesclin  for  his 
fidelity,  he  promised  to  enrich  him  with  all  that  Peter 
had  offered,  and  even  more,  if  he  would  renew  the  con- 
ference, and  by  pretending  to  accede  to  the  request, 
would  get  the  King  into  his  power.  To  this  foul  strata- 
gem, f wearied  as  it  is  said  by  the  importunities  of  those 


u matter  of  course  ihould  that  Prince  1«  vanquished,  while  Navarre, 
on  the  contrary,  as  4 actual))'  turned  out,  would  uot  be  disposed 
under  any  circumstances  to  relinquish  them. 

* The  Siege  had  now  continued  for  ten  month",  a part  of  the 
cit i ten#  had  revolted,  and  the  rest  were  so  reduced  for  the  want  of 
provisions — ca  to  fanega  de  Iriga  tn  pan  condo  zulux  mil  r docent  at 
muraveJil  € an  teguno  etlo  rattan  fod.it  tat  at  rat  riimdat  mug 
carat — that  they  were  obliged  to  cat  their  horses  amt  mules ; in 
spite  of  all  which  suffering  they  could  mit  be  induced  to  yield.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  the  cause  of  this  resistance,  csjiedally 
as  Toledo  had  welcomed  Henry  in  his  first  invasion,  and  must 
hare  been  deeply  offended  by  the  murder  of  the  Archbishop  of  St. 
J ago — if  that  fact  be  true — who  was  connected  with  its  chief 
citirans,  and  is  supposed  to  have  perished  partly  on  lhat  account. 
But  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine  the  relation  which  the  events 
of  this  period  have  to  each  oilier. 

| The  French  Historians  suppress  this  disgraceful  fact.  Even 
M.  ilc  Sisnioailt  »*  CMUlioue : Ac*  uni  auurrat  qut  eomme  it  Itnlmt  de 
iVekfJW/'  dr  iml  i pied  du  ehiieam  aPfC  mx  eompugnont  tfulemrnl, 
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around  him,  Du  Guesclin  assented.  Peter  having  re-  A unala  of 
ceived  the  assurance  of  his  protection,  repaired  under  Spain, 
cover  of  the  night  with  three  attendants  to  the  French- 
man’s  tent  Scarcely  had  he  reached  it,  when  his  sus- 
picions were  aroused,  and  he  fell  anxious  to  return.  But 
it  was  now  too  late,  and  he  was  a prisoner.  In  a few 
moments  Henry  appeared,  and  after  exchanging  some 
words  of  insult  and  defiance  with  his  victim,  wounded 
him  with  his  dagger  in  the  face;  on  which  Peter,  it  is  * . 

said,  rushed  upon  him  with  the  fury  of  despair,  and  after  a „f 
fearful  grapple  forced  him  to  the  ground : hut  the  po-  Gursdio. 
niards  of  the  attendants  soon  compelled  him  to  relax  his  Death  of 
hold,  and  when  Henry  arose  from  the  hody  of  his  frier, 
murdered  brother,  he  had  the  wretched  satisfaction  of 
finding  himself  a King. 

Peter  the  Cruel  thus  died  by  treachery  and  violence, 
crimes  for  which  his  own  life  had  furnished  so  many 
detestable  precedents.  In  succeeding  to  his  Crown,  Henry  II. 
Henry  11.  obtained  neither  a united  Kingdom  nur  an 
undisputed  tide ; many  places  of  importance.  ( iudud- 
Rodrigo,  Lcdcsima,  Alcantara,  Tcmara,  Tuy,  and 
several  fortresses  iti  Galicia,  declared  for  Ferdinand 
King  of  Portugal,  whose  pretensions  to  the  Castilian 
throuc,  as  grandson  of  Beatrix,  daughter  of  Sancho  the 
Brave,  and  wife  of  Alfonso  IV.  of  Portugal,  were  rirtroieiw 
beyond  competition  the  best.  Many  of  the  most  distin*  of  the  King 
guished  Nobles  of  Castile  acknowledged  the  soundness  j^11*1*** 
of  his  claim,  and  passed  into  Portugal  to  salute  him  as  Qtaw0m 
their  Sovereign.  He  assumed  the  title  of  King,  coined 
money  bearing  the  united  arms  of  Portugal  and  Castile, 
confiscated  the  property  of  the  Usurper's  adherents  in 
the  towns  which  hod  acknowledged  him,  and  made  the 
most  active  preparations  by  sea  and  land  for  the  main- 
tenance of  his  lawful  right.  Nor  wuh  this  the  only 
embarrassment  of  the  new  Monarch.  Molitia  and  Re- 
giiena  claimed  the  protection  of  Aragon,  and  Don 
Marlin  Lopez,  who  held  Carmona,  though  anxiously 
solicited  by  Henry  to  surrender  that  fortress,  refused  on 
any  terms  to  receive  him.  The  King  having  left  a 
considerable  force  uuder  the  commaud  of  the  Master 
of  St.  Jago,  with  orders  to  harass  and  straighten  it, 
proceeded  to  Seville.  The  possession  of  that  impor-  Heory  is 
taut  City,  ill  which  he  found  a rich  treasure,  made  recnv«l  at 
large  amends  for  the  other  defections.  His  position  was  **■*“*•• 
critical ; but  he  had  been  nurtured  in  perils  and  knew 
how  to  surmount  them. 

Mohammed  had  declined  the  proposal  of  a Truce, 
either  from  regard  to  the  memory  of  Peter,  or  front 
the  less  generous  desire  of  profiling  by  the  disorders  of 
Castile,  and  soon  afterwards  leagued  himself  with  Ferdi- 
nand. The  King  of  Aragon,  too,  still  bent  on  the 
possession  of  Murcia,  consented  to  accede  to  an  alliance, 
on  condition  of  receiving  that  territory,  and  several 

tl  J ut  arriU  par  le  hr  gar  de  vxlaute*  ; tT  autre  t qu'il  avail  vou/u 
gagnrr  tier  (rand  du  Ganelin  qmt  le  traMt.  iu  104.  He  does  not 
decide,  but  we  have  on  another  occasion  his  own  testimony  that 
the  Breton  Knight  was  very  capable  of  such  treachery.  Sneaking, 
uuder  the  year  1344,  of  Du  Guesclin  and  other  Captains,  he  says  : 
remembering  that  some  fastidious  point  of  honour  had  often  been 
the  cause  of  their  reverses  in  the  preceding  war,  tit  t'etoien!  jete 
daiu  f autre  extreme,  ei  lit  nt  retfectoicnt  m lean  aldigatwm  it«  irurt 
terment.  p.  25.  He  also,  at’pacs  29,  eilcs  a passage  which  does  nut 
impress  us  with  a high  sense  of  the  French  man's  honour:  Quoad 
le  Hog  donna  a Bertrand  dm  Gueidm  le  Comli  de  Ixmguevitte, 
cetm-ci  promt  fn  retour  de  chatter  dn  Rogaume  in  hrigandt  gut  le 
devatfotent  ; MOTS  for"  de  le  faire,  it  permit  A ttt  Breton*  d'entevrr 
dant  let  rdfagri  et  ntr  let  grand*  chemint  f argent,  let  habit*,  let  e he- 
rons, it  triad,  enfin  tout  ce  quilt  g trouveroient.  Coni.  Nangii, 
p.  131.  eol  2. 
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fortresses  of  Castile.  Henry  having  joined  his  Queen 
and  the  Infant  Juan,  who  was  now  eleven  years  of  age, 
despatched  a force  against  llegucna,  which  was  suc- 
cessful, assembled  his  troops,  and  inarched  upon 
Zainora.  But  hearing  that  Ferdinand  had  arrived  in 
Galicia,  he  pushed  on  to  oppose  him ; the  Portuguese 
King  not  choosing,  however,  to  risk  the  encounter,  em- 
barked on  board  u galley  for  Oporto,  leaving  behind 
him  a small  force  in  Corunna.  Enraged  by  this  insult, 
and  probably  also  tempted  by  the  weakness  which  Fer- 
dinand exhibited,  Henry  made  a diversion  into  Portugal, 
destroyed  Braga,  and  ravaged  the  adjacent  country. 
On  bis  return,  he  took  several  fortresses  which  he  gar- 
risoned, and  then  fixed  his  head  -quarters  at  Toro,  while 
he  despatched  troops  to  Audalusia  and  Galicia.  Za- 
mora also  was  closely  invested.  Nor  were  the  Portu- 
guese idle  on  their  side ; various  detachments  burst 
into  Eslremadura  near  Badajos  and  Medillan,  carried 
off  numerous  herds  of  cattle,  and  made  many  prisoners. 
While  Henry  was  successfully  occupied  in  Portugal, 
Mohammed  had  entered  Andalusia,  taken  Algebras, 
and  rated  it  to  the  ground.  The  King  was  extremely 
mortified  at  the  destruction  of  a place,  the  acquisition 
of  which  had  been  the  fruit  of  his  father’s  toils,  and  one 
of  the  most  splendid  trophies  of  his  valour. 

To  avenge  the  injury,  he  sent  an  army  into  Granada, 
which  so  rudely  treated  the  Country,  that  Mohammed 
was  under  the  necessity  of  consenting  to  a Truce.  The 
King’s  attention  was  next  directed  to  Ciudad- Rodrigo, 
the  garrison  of  which  fortress  oppressed  the  surrounding 
country  by  its  frequent  predatory  sallies.  He  attacked 
it  with  vigour,  and  would  have  done  so  with  success, 
had  not  the  severity  of  the  weather  and  the  want  of 
provisions  forced  him  to  suspend  the  siege.  On  with- 
drawing his  army,  he  proceeded  to  Medina  Catnpo, 
where  he  held  an  assembly  of  the  States.  At  his  solici- 
tation, an  adequate  return  was  made  to  Du  Guesclin 
and  the  foreign  troops,  who,  by  the  breaking  out  of  a 
fresh  war  between  England  and  France,  were  required 
at  home.  Having  thus  discharged  his  obligations,  he 
went  to  Seville,  where  the  naval  operations  of  the  Por- 
tuguese required  his  presence.  A squadron  of  seventy 
galleys  stationed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Guadalquivir  hud 
completely  impeded  the  navigation  of  that  river,  and  had 
ravaged  Cadiz. 

To  free  himself  from  this  annoyance,  the  King 
equipped  the  same  number  of  vessels,  but  so  imperfectly* 
that  (though  supported  by  his  army,  which  occupied  the 
banks  of  the  stream,  they  were  enabled  to  force  the 
enemy  from  his  position,  and  to  compel  him  to  draw 
ofT  to  sea)  it  was  not  thought  prudent  to  pursue  him. 
He  therefore  ordered  Bocanegra,  his  Admiral,  to  leave 
the  river  at  night,  and  sailing  to  the  coast  of  Galicia,  the 
Asturias,  and  Biscay,  to  collect  a more  fully  equipped 
fleet  with  all  possible  speed.  Bocanegra  having  exe- 
cuted his  commission,  came  back  with  a formidable  force 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Guadalquivir,  bo  that  the  Portu- 
guese, who  had  returned  to  their  old  quarters,  were  com- 
pelled to  fight.  After  a sharp  encounter,  in  which  they 
lost  two  or  three  vessels,  they  retired  to  Portugal.  The 
naval  prowess  of  Castile  was  proved  also  a short  time 
afterwards  on  the  coast  of  France,  by  the  defeat  of  an 

* II  is  difficulty  arose  from  the  want  of  ours,  which  had  been 
removed  to  Carmona,  when  Peter  put  that  place  in  a state  of  com- 
plete defence  before  he  marched  ujKin  Toledo,  meaning  to  retire  to 
H in  cate  of  extremity.  Tliey  were  to  be  employed  ax  miwilca. 
Craw,  drt  Reg  Enrique 


English  squadron  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Annals  of 
Pembroke,  who  himself  was  made  prisoner. 

Tile  meagre  efforts  of  Ferdinand  of  Portugal  to 
secure  the  magnificent  prize  at  which  he  aimed,  and 
his  incompetence  to  avail  himself  of  the  powerful  faction 
which  had  declared  in  his  favour,  give  us  a mean  opinion 
both  of  the  capacity  of  the  Monarch  and  of  the  extent 
of  his  resources.  Aragon  had  given  him  a faint  sup- 
port, more  with  the  view  of  embarrassing  Henry,  and 
of  procuring  advantages  for  herself,  than  of  fusing  the 
two  nations  into  one,  and  of  thus  raising  up  a power 
which  might  naturally  inspire  her  with  alarm.  That  Policy  of 
she  was  but  little  in  earnest,  is  evident  from  the  cold  Araguo. 
and  languid  reception  which  was  given  to  Ferdinand’s 
Ambassadors,  who  were  despatched  to  Barcelona,  bear- 
ing large  gums  of  gold  ami  silver,  and  u splendid  pre- 
sent n!  the  most  costly  jewels  for  the  Infanta  Leonora.* 

They  were  desired  to  press  the  King  of  Aragon  to  an 
active  cooperation  against  Castile,  and  to  bring  back 
the  Princess  who  had  been  affianced  to  the  Infant  of 
Portugal  by  a previous  Treaty.  But  they  found  so 
many  impediments  interposed  that  they  at  la»>t  became 
disgusted,  and  demanded  permission  to  return  for 
fresh  instructions.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  the 
determination  of  Peter  was  already  made,  though 
studiously  concealed.  The  heir  of  the  Castilian 
Crown  had  passed  some  portion  of  hi»  childhood 
in  the  society  of  the  Infanta  I^onora.  and  the 
intimucy  of  their  tvuder  \ ears  had  planted  in  his 
heart  the  germs  of  a sentiment  which  eventually  ri- 
pened into  love.  Of  this  passion  her  father  was  aware, 
and  though  he  affected  to  look  coldly  on  nn  alliance 
which  he  felt  was  desirable,  anti  which  he  knew  was 
sought,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  anxiously 
wished  its  accomplishment,  but  was  solicitous  first  to 
harass  Henry  into  that  cession  of  territory,  which  it  was 
his  darling  object  to  obtain ; a policy  which  explains  the 
bustle  of  hostility  in  which  he  was  perpetually  engaged, 
as  well  as  its  innocuous  results.  But  whatever  might  a.  d. 
be  the  personal  views  and  wishes  of  the  King  of  Aragon,  1371. 
Pope  Gregory  XL,  who  hud  recently  assumed  the  Gregory 
Tiara,  saw  with  regret  the  mischievous  divisions  which  ******* 
were  distracting  the  Peninsula.  He  commissioned  his 
two  Legates  to  mediate  a Peace,  and  he  wrote  Letters 
with  his  own  hand  to  the  Kings  of  Castile,  Portugal, 
awl  Aragon,  urging  them  to  compromise  their  feuds. 

The  Legates  first  addressed  themselves  to  Henry,  who 
expressed  his  readiness  to  concur,  but  requested  them  to 
prevail  upon  Don  Martin  I.opez  to  surrender  Carmona. 

But  the  latter,  who  had  Rent  for  instructions  to  Peter, 
gave  a positive  refusal.  Irritated  by  this  obstinacy,  the 
King  determined  to  reduce  it  at  all  hazards;  but  though 
hotly  pressed  and  suffering  from  the  want  of  provisions, 
it  was  defended  with  the  most  determined  gallantry. 

On  one  occasion,  the  Royal  guards  attempted  a night 
escalade,  but  the  design  being  discovered,  about  forty 
of  them  were  taken,  aud  after  a few  days’  confinement, 
were  unwarrantably  put  to  death. 

At  Icugth  the  defence  languished,  and  an  offer  of  Cxrnwoa 
capitulation  was  made  and  accepted.  The  life  of  the  taken. 
Governor  was  stipulated  for,  but  no  sooner  waa  Henry 
in  possession  than  he  sent  him  prisoner  to  Seville,  and 
then  ordered  him  to  be  executed ; a gross  violation  of 
the  convention,  but  justified  ill  his  own  opinion,  as  a 
retaliation  for  the  murder  of  his  men.  A less  exception- 

• Ferrmx,  part  viii.  ate.  14.  417. 
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ablevcngrauce  was  the  execution  of  the  Chancellor  of  Peter 
the  Cruel,  who  had  been  the  instrument  of  that  tyrant's 
cruelties,  and  who  was  not  included  in  the  capitulation. 
By  this  success,  Henry  became  master  of  the  children 
of  the  late  King,*  and  of  a vast  treasure,  which  he  trans- 
ferred to  Toledo.  This  event  was  quickly  followed  by 
the  surrender  of  Zamora,  and  the  submission  of  Galicia. 
The  efforts  of  the  Legates  were  at  length  successful, 
and  the  King  of  Portugal,  who  seems  to  have  abandoned 
all  hopes  of  establishing  his  pretensions,  if,  indeed,  he 
e\er  seriously  entertained  any,  consented  to  a Peace 
with  Henry. 

The  conditions  were  that  the  King  of  Portugal  should 
marry  the  Infanta  Leonora  of  Castile,  with  a portion 
of  three  hundred  thousand  crowns ; that  he  should 
settle  on  her  as  her  dower  till  that  Queen  Beatrix  had 
received  from  Don  Alfonso;  and  that  there  should  he  a 
mutual  restitution  of  those  places  which  the  two  Kings 
had  taken  from  each  other.  But  the  singular  conduct 
of  Ferdinand  prevented  the  execution  of  this  Treaty. 
Becoming  suddenly  enamoured  of  Donna  Leonora  Tellez, 
the  wile  of  one  of  his  most  distinguished  Nobles,  he 
confided  to  her  sister  the  secret  of  his  love.  He  was 
prudently  reminded  that  9hc  was  the  wife  of  a Nobleman 
whom  it  might  lie  dangerous  to  offend,  and  that  if  he 
evaded  his  contract  with  the  Infanta  of  Castile  he  must 
ex |>ect  to  draw  down  the  vengeance  of  the  King  her 
father.  The  latter  hazard  he  was  willing  to  risk,  the 
former  difficulty  he  was  determined  to  remove.  The 
pliant  and  convenient  forma  of  the  Church  enabled 
him,  on  some  pretended  informality,  to  annul  a marriage 
of  which  the  lady  was  now  as  impatient  as  himself,  and 
on  which  the  politic  husband  insisted  with  no  more  than 
that  nice  amount  of  tenacity  which  decency  required. 
But  how  was  Henry  to  be  appeased?  The  pride  of  the 
Castilian  did  not  permit  itself  to  be  ruffled;  for  as  Peter 
promised  to  observe  the  other  Articles  of  the  Treaty 
exactly  as  if  the  marriage  had  occurred,  his  interest  was 
at  stake,  and  he  therefore  professes!  himself  perfectly  in- 
different to  the  match,  returned  a dignified  answer,  and 
promised  to  maintain  the  Peace. 

But  the  concord  was  soon  disturbed.  The  intrigues 
of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  I^mcaster,  who  in  virtue 
of  his  recent  marriage  with  Coostanza,  a daughter 
of  the  laic  Peter,  pretended  to  the  Castilian  Crown, 
prevailed  on  Ferdinand  to  conclude  a secret  Treaty 
by  which  the  (alter  engaged  to  assist  him  in  ex- 
pelling Hcmy  from  his  Throne.  The  compact,  in 
spite  of  every  precaution  to  keep  it  secret,  soon  tran- 
spired, and  some  Castilian  refugees  with  too  hasty  zeal 
touk  the  City  of  Tuy  by  surpriie.  As  Portugal  was  not 
in  a position  to  disavow  the  act,  the  war  was  thus  re- 
kindled . but  no  event  of  importance  occurred  till  Henry 
marched  upon  Lisbon,  and  destroyed  a suburb  of  the 
City,  while  its  harbour  was  threatened  by  his  licet.  He 
soon  found  his  position  untenable,  and  contented  with 
having  insulted  the  Capital  of  his  euemy,  drew  off  his 
forces  and  retired.  A Peace  was  soon  afterwards  con- 
cluded with  Porlugul,  and  cemented  by  a double  mar- 
riage. Navarre  also  found  it  expedient  to  purchase 
repose  by  the  surrender  of  Logromi  and  Victoria,  which 
it  had  so  long  withheld.  Henry  had  now  secured  the 
tranquillity  of  his  dominions,  recovered  the  towns  which 
had  been  dismembered  from  Car-til*1,  and  in  spite  of  the 


“ Not  umy  ilia*!  ly  Padilia,  1ki(  He  otmt  D*ei Ova.  del 
Rry  J**U. 


intrigues  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  had  awed  his  enemies  Annul*  of 
into  forbearance.  After  some  affected  resistance  on  the  sl*u»- 
part  of  the  King  of  Aragon  to  a proposal  by  Henry  for  the 
marriage  of  their  children, in  which  the  claims  uj>on  Mur- 
cia were  asserted  as  usual,  he  finally  assented,  and  the  nup- 
tials were  solemnized  at  Siwia  with  suitable  magnificence. 

In  the  Schism  which,  on  the  death  of  Gregory  XI., 
divided  the  Romish  Church,  Henry,  by  the  advice 
of  his  Prelates,  refused  to  interfere.  At  Illcscas  he  in 

convoked  on  assembly  of  Prelates,  who  resolved  to  the  Church, 
sequestrate  the  Papal  revenues,  until  the  unity  of  the  Prudent 
Church  was  restored  ; a very  sensible  expedient,  which  ^**7  of 
was  adopted  also  by  Aragon.  While  presiding  at  a Ue<wf* 
new  Meeting  of  Prelates  and  learned  men  at  Burgos, 
the  King  was  suddenly  taken  ill  and  died.*  He  was  a 
Prince  of  much  energy  and  decision,  indefatigable, 
valiant,  and  munificent,  dissolute  indeed  in  his  morals, 
and  capable,  when  roused,  of  acts  of  great  ferocity,  but 
not  habitually  cruel.  Under  more  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  possible  that  he  would  have  left  behind 
him  a reputation  entitled  to  our  applause. 

The  dying  injunctions  of  Henry  recommended  his  k D< 
successor  to  cultivate  that  friendly  alliance  w ith  France,  1379 
which  had  been  so  beneficial  to  himself,  and  to  proceed  ju*n  1. 
with  caution  in  the  settlement  of  the  nice  and  perilous 
question  which  was  distracting  the  Church.  Obedient 
to  these  wbe  instructions,  Juan  despatched  his  Am- 
bassadors to  France  to  express  his  anxiety  to  maintain 
a connection  as  intimate  as  that  which  existed  in  his 
father's  reign  ; and  he  also  appointed  Commissioners  to 
proceed  to  Rome  and  Avignon,  to  collect  such  precise 
and  positive  information  as  would  facilitate  the  labours 
of  the  Council  which  he  intended  to  convoke.  The 
birth  of  a Prince,  of  whom  the  Queen  was  delivered 
within  a few  months  after  her  accession,  was  not  merely 
a subject  of  exultation  and  joy  to  a young  Court,  but  a 
matter  of  grave  negotiation  also  with  Portugal.  It  was 
proposed  and  arranged,  that  the  Royal  infant  should  be 
betrothed  to  Donna  Bcutrix.t  daughter  of  Ferdinand, 
presumptive  heiress  to  bis  Crown,  with  this  important 
proviso,  that  if  cither  of  the  contracting  panics  should  Negotiat-oa 
die  without  issue,  the  survivor  was  to  inherit  the  pus-  with  Puctu- 
sessions  of  the  deceased.  This  important  point  having  g*b 
been  adjusted,  Juan  assembled  his  Prelates  and  learned  ^ , 

men  at  Medina  Campo,  who,  alter  deliberate  investiga-  hen*' i*  (j!c- 
tion,  decided  in  favour  of  Clement;  a decision,  in  all  meat, 
probability,  materially  influenced  by  the  example  of 
France,  which  had  already  made  a similar  election. 

In  spite  of  the  above-mentioned  Treaty,  Ferdinand,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  discontented  Castilians,  who  were  in 
favour  in  hi*  Court,  and  who  were  probably  under  English 
influence,  had  entered  into  secret  negotiations  with  Lan- 
caster ; and  in  defiance  of  ihe  remonstrance*  of  his  conn-  Alliance  he- 
scllors,  he  concluded  with  that  Prince  an  offensive  and  de-  twt*n  Pur- 
feusivc  alliance  against  Castile.  The  shallow  artifices  re-  tug*l  and 
sorted  to  for  the  concealment  of  these  intrigues,  could  not 
deceive  Juan,  who,  being  already  on  his  guard,  despatched  A* 

his  officers  to  their  stations,  and  put  his  army  and  navy  1 


• Hi*  death,  according  to  the  prejudice*  of  the  times,  wa*  at- 
tributed to  a pair  of  richly  embroidered  and  poiwmod  dipper* 
which  tie  bad  received  from  Mohammed.  The  Mohammedan 
Wti'e/S  indignantly  repel  thi*  calumny : Pent  ntmea  fti  IrayJvr , 
m rttrutto  ej  AwBi'e  lisy  ,\hih<tmed,  y In  mmrrit  fmi  nuturnl  y pnr~ 
aue  «bm  dtat  cram  citmp/tdmt  iry*n  fm  dtttnn  w+inmHnd.  Co  odd, 
tu.  166. 

f She  hud  previously  hern  affianced  to  the  Infant  Frederic,  the 
King  * brother.  Ft-rrcrua,  V.  463. 
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History.  into  ft  slate  of  efficient  preparation.  Orders  were  issued 
v— to  fit  out  an  expedition  at  Seville,  to  intercept  the 
English  forces  on  the  wav  to  Portugal.  As  soon  us  these 
preparations  were  known  at  Lisbon,  Ferdinand  de- 
spatched a superior  force,  tinder  the  command  of  Count 
Juan  Alfonso,  the  Queen's  brother,  to  watch  the  Cas- 
tilians, and  if  possible,  to  frustrate  their  designs.  The 
two  fleets  met  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  ami  utter  a severe 
contest,  the  Portuguese  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of 
sixteen  galleys.  While  the  Castilian  Admiral  was  re- 
turning tn  triumph  to  Seville,  the  Earl  of  Cambridge 
hud  entered  the  Tagus,  to  the  consolation  of  the  people 
of  Lisbon,  mortified  ami  depressed  by  the  late  defeat. 
Juan  was  besieging  Almcyda  when  the  news  of  the 
Earl’s  arrival  reached  him  ;*  he,  however,  persisted  in 
the  siege  until  lie  was  successful,  and  then  retreated  into 
his  Kingdom,  leaving  a strong  force  to  watch  the  pro- 
ceeding of  Ferdinand  and  his  allies. 

Meanwhile  the  Portuguese  Court  was  cementing  its 
alliance  with  the  English,  by  the  marriage  of  the 
A*  f*  little  Beatrix  with  Edward,  the  infant  son  of  the 

1361.  £ari  of  Cambridge  t While  this  spectacle  was  exhi- 
biting at  Lisbon,  Juan  was  collecting  a strong  force 
at  Ciudad- Rodrigo  for  the  protection  of  Estmna- 
dura,  which  it  was  the  enemy's  project  to  attack. 
The  two  armies  were  soon  in  each  other’s  presence  ; 
The  Pnrta-  |nil  Ferdinand,  disgusted  with  his  allies,  whose  licen- 
g.*c*r  abau-  tj(Ul8  conduct!  had  provoked  the  indignation  of  the 
^ ,healll‘ inhabitants,  made  secret  negotiations  fur  Peace,  which 
EnCe‘  was  speedily  ratified  to  the  great  surprise  and  resent- 
ment of  the  English.  Great  ns  was  their  discontent  at 
this  termination  ol  the  contest,  and  the  contemptuous  treat- 
ment of  themselves,  they  had  no  alternative  hut  to  com- 
ply, and  were  shortly  afterwards  embarked  on  board  the 
Castilian  fleet,  and  conveyed  to  England.  The  friendly 
connection  which  was  thus  re-established  between  the 
Marriage  of  two  Monarch*,  was  promoted  by  the  premature  death 
Jium  with  of  Leonora,§  of  which  event  Ferdinand  took  advantage 
Beatrix  oC  to  propose  his  daughter  Beatrix  as  her  successor  in  the 
Portugal.  Royul  bed.  The  proposal  was  well  received,  and  as- 
A p sented  to  on  this  condition,  that  Beatrix  should  be 
1382  formally  recognised  as  heiress  to  her  lather's  Crown  ; 
that  the  issue  of  the  marriage,  male  or  female,  should 
inherit  the  Crown  of  Portugal;  with  this  proviso,  that 
in  case  of  Ferdinand's  death,  the  reigning  Queen 
of  Portugal  should  continue  to  exercise  the  supreme 
power  of  the  State  during  her  life,  or  uutil  their  child 

• Juan  sent  • challenge  to  Mown  Aymon,  an  Ayala  calls  him, 
ami  announced  that  he  would  v ther  wait  for  him  and  hi*  allias,  or 
advance  three  day*'  journey  into  the  Country  to  meet  them  ; a 
civility  which  was  declined.  Ayala,  ii.  15  a. 

-f  The  bride  was  srven  years  of  age,  the  bridegroom  six. 

I The  charges  ag.iinat  "them  are  heavy  : Chnuuan  dr/  Rry  Fer- 
nando ill  the  CW/rjs*  dr)  Ijrroi  in  edit  a de  Hisl.  Fortny area.  IV. 
413.  It  is  but  just,  however,  to  observe,  that  the  Knglish  had  also 
their  grounds  of  complaint ; they  were  dissatisfied  from  want  or  pay. 
After  consulting  with  their  leaders,  tlier  determintd  to  raise  the 
pennon  of  St.  George  : «t  toyotti  ^ tmu  a Die*  el  etmrmii  a tout  U 
irwttJr ; aulrrmml  u nr  »o«ti  fatten*  eraindre  now  n'auron*  nrs. 
Frottaarl,  vni.  146.  In  this  mood  they  were  not  likely  to  be  very 
agreeable  at  lie*. 

( The  virtues  of  this  Queen  are  a subject  of  general  «*ih»gy. 
Flores  cites  from  the  CJtrontca  dr  Santo  iMwrimgn  a very  edifying 
confirmation  of  her  purity  } it  asserts  : ymt faUyando  al  Rry  «n  deft- 
carfo  pm</rmimto  dd  n la  Reyna  virta  earn  a/ynn  dr»ayrr  derm  Aonrtfa 
rrputaaon  ; the  Apostle  St.  Andrew  appear,  d and  chided  liiui  fur  hi* 
fault's,  aaoured  hun  of  lief  exquisite  C hastily,  and,  as  a proof  of  hi* 
competency  os  a witness,  predicted  that  the  Queen  would  lie  deli- 
vered of  a son  at  a detain  time,  winch  accordingly  happened. 
Hr  gnat  CnMoAciu,  ii.  697. 


should  reach  the  age  of  twelve  years.  The  policy  of  Annals  d 
this  measure  was  soon  brought  to  the  lest.  A few  . pmj‘ 
months  afterwards,  Ferdinand  sank  under  his  infirmi- 
ties; and  Juan  desired  that  Beatrix  should  be  pro- 
claimed Queen,  according  to  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty. 

The  demand  was  instantly  obeyed,  but  the  coldness  and 
silence  of  the  people  testified  how  little  their  sympathies 
and  prejudices  responded  to  the  call.  The  intrigues  of 
Don  Juan,  Grand  Master  of  Avis,  soon  roused  this  in- 
difference into  action,  and  instigated  the  indignant  and 
exasperated  citizens  to  protest  they  would  not  recognise 
any  Government  that  was  not  committed  to  his  care. 

The  proper  policy  of  Juan  would  have  been  to  disclaim 
all  pretensions  to  the  Crown  during  the  Queen  Mother’s 
life,  and  simply  to  have  secured  its  transmission  to 
Beatrix  at  her  demise;  and  so  he  was  advised  to  act ; but 
he  preferred  the  more  gratifying  course  which  urged  him 
to  compel  submission. 

He  had  no  sooner  crossed  the  frontier  than  Juan  in- 
cany  Cities  of  the  Kingdom  exclaimed  against  this  1*or‘ 
violation  of  the  Treaty,  and  were  easily  persuaded  u^‘l ' 
by  the  Grand  Master  of  Avis  that  they  were  cffectu-  *•  D* 
ally  discharged  by  it  from  their  own  oaths  and  ob-  1363. 
ligations.  Juan,  however,  reached  Sautarem,  where 
he  was  well  received,  and  soon  after  despatched  his 
troops  to  Lisbon  to  commence  its  siege  ; but  the  Plague 
broke  out  in  his  camp  and  committed  havoc  so  dreadful 
that  he  was  compelled  to  withdraw  them,  and  retire  be- 
yond the  frontier.  The  National,  antipathy  was  now 
completely  roused  ; even  Leonora  deserted  her  daugh- 
ter’s cause,  and  the  Estates  assembled  at  Coimbra  pro- 
claimed the  Grand  Master  of  Avis  King.  A desultory 
and  ineffectual  warfare  ensued,  until  the  two  king*,  im- 
patient at  the  protracted  struggle,  determined  to  hring 
it  to  an  issue  by  some  decisive  feat  of  arms.  The 
Portuguese  army,  consisting  of  nearly  two  thousaud 
lances  and  eight  thousand  fantas&ius,  marched  to  the 
vicinity  of  Albujarotta,  and  took  up  a strong  position 
on  the  crest  of  a hill  flanked  by  a valley  on  cither  side. 

It  was  nearly  sunset  when  Juan  with  a force  of  thirty-  _ 
four  thousand  men  came  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  his 
troops  weary  with  a long  march,  suffering  from  ex- 
cessive heat  and  want  of  water,  himself  still  labouring 
from  the  effects  of  illness,  and  almost  exhausted  by  ex- 
citement and  fatigue.*  The  advice  of  his  roost  expe- 
rienced Captains,  and  the  voice  of  John  dc  Rhie,  live 
French  Ambassador,  a veteran  of  sixty,  ought  to  have 
restrained  him  from  a Battle  in  the  face  of  so  many  dis- 
advantages. There  were  other  and  less  temperate 
counsels  ; and  the  matter  was  eventually  decided  by  the 
hot-headed  zeal  ol' some  young  officers  who  contrived  to 
bring  on  a general  engagement,  which  was  rapidly  de- 
cided.t  Not  only  were  the  Castilians  borne  back  in 

• El  Rry  Don  Juan  ettmf**  rn  rl  ettmpa  eebado  i arotiado  a un 
cabetfero  e muy  delimit  gut  open**  po-iia  fmblar.  Ayala,  CAm*.  del 
Rem  Juan,  ii.  ‘£10. 

f Juan  had  succeeded  in  wailing  a detachment  to  the  rear,  a 
manoeuvre  which  Fenrera*  crilicites  and  censure*.  Yerro  m peymmo, 
port/ur  rl  enemigoqnando  no  ltr»e  por  <Und*  hwir,  ft/ufrfa,  mat  ef  raise. 

Fer.  viiL  274.  Froissart  impute*  the  l(M*  of  the  Bottle  to  o jealousy 
on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards,  who  would  not  support  their  French 
allies,  viii.  412;  but  it  is  very  questionable  if  any  French  went 
there.  Mete  ray,  noticing  this  assertion  of  Froissart  and  the  silence 
of  the  Spanish  Chronicler*,  justly  observes  : //*  »«/  pint  croyn&fr* 
qttc  M i tU  nr  ION/  pm*  d'hntnnrr  A donner  a lenr*  it  bldmr  yu'itw roienl 
mfnte  let  Frwfdr,  fan,  f*  rffrt,  n’rurrnl  point  de  pmi  t u frfiiMf 
iV  Aljobarr^ta,  *i  t n exrrjde  r AmUattdfnr.  Hut.  dn 
d‘  Efpaynr,  ii.  Ififi, 
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Hirfory.  their  attempt  to  ascend  the  hill,  but  so  vigorously  were 
they  charged,  that  they  were  thrown  into  confusion  and 
fled  in  panic,  leaving  their  camp  at  the  mercy  of  the  vic- 
tors. Ten  thousand  men,  besides  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  Nobles,  were  left  dead  on  the  field,*  and 
the  King,  oppressed  by  mental  and  bodily  sufferings, 
escaped  with  difficulty  to  Santarina  on  a mule.  Juan 
might  well  command  his  subjects  to  wear  mourning  for 
a year,  for  to  his  enemies  the  Battle  of  Albujarotta  was 
justly  a source  of  national  exultation  and  pride. 

Not  satisfied  with  having  inflicted  this  humiliating 
blow  on  the  honour  of  Castile,  the  King  of  Portugal 
pressed  Lancaster  to  appeur  in  person  and  pursue  his 
claims  while  the  Country  was  depressed  by  the  recol- 
*•  D-  lection  of  the  late  defeat.  The  invitation  was  not  in 

1SS5.  vain.  Accompanied  by  Constance  and  his  three 

daughters,  the  English  Prince  landed  in  Spain  with 
Invasion  a force  of  fifteen  hundred  lances,  as  many  archers, 
and  a retinue  of  the  most  distinguished  Knights.  He 
inarched  to  St.  Jago,  and  was  proclaimed  King.  After 
an  exchange  of  civilities,  an  interview  between  him  and 
the  King  of  Portugal  occurred  at  Coimbra,  at  which  o 
marriage  between  the  latter  and  Philippa,  Lancaster's 
second  daughter,  was  arranged.  The  English  troops 
■were  soon  successfully  in  motion,  but  as  Spring  ad- 
vanced, the  excessive  heat  of  the  dimate  produced  its 
usual  effects.  An  unusual  drought  hail  exhausted  the 
rivulets.  The  burned  and  yellow  pastures  were  desti- 
tute of  forage,  which  was  procured  with  difficulty  and 
risk  from  distant  places.  Fruit  and  wine  were  plenti- 
fully consumed,  and  dysentery,  which  committed  the 
most  serious  ravages,  was  the  result  of  their  excessive 
use.  In  order  to  defend  his  dominions,  Juan  had 
adopted  a policy  which  has  ever  proved  fatal  to  inva- 
sion ; he  commanded  the  inhabitants  to  retire,  to  carry 
off  nil  their  movables,  to  destroy  what  was  unmovable, 
anil  to  leave  to  the  enemy  a barren  and  unpeopled  land. 
But  his  whole  trust  was  not  founded  on  this  policy.  In 
reply  to  Lancaster's  summons  to  surrender  his  Crown, 
he  sent  two  Legates  ostensibly  to  expound  his  right ; 
a.  d.  really  to  propose  a match  between  Don  Henry  his 

13S6,  eldest  son  and  the  Princess  Catherine;  a proposal 
favourably  received,  but  declined  for  the  present  out  of 
respect  to  Portugal.  It  was  probably  wiih  no  hope  of 
success,  and  barely  out  of  compliance  with  his  engage- 
ments, that  the  English  Chief,  finding  his  army  reduced 
by  disease  to  one  half  of  its  original  strength,  effected  a 
junction  with  the  forces  of  Portugal,  and  made  a com* 
retirement  bined  attack  upon  Castile.  The  increasing  mortality 
Lancia-  among  their  troops,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  sub- 
sistence, disconcerted  their  operations,  and  as  Lancaster 
had  probably  foreseen,  compelled  them  to  retire. 

Negotiations  were  again  secretly  renewed ; and 
though  Juan  had  received  a reinforcement  of  French 
troops  under  the  command  of  John  de  Bourbon,  he 


* Thu  number  of  prisoner*  was  at  one  moment  to  great  that  on 
order,  simitar  to  that  issued  by  Henry  V.  at  the  Battle  of  Agnn- 
couTt,  and  subsequently  recalled,  was  pit  into  execution  by  the  Por- 
tuguese. Froissart  by  no  means  laments  the  slaughter.  On  regar- 
rfri  /a  grande  meiaventure , car  ill occirmt  biem  a Someth  am  lutr  de 
ham  pritonnitn,  dent  i/i  eonent  ru  guatre  emt  miUe  ftanct.  Can 
far ph  r autre , siii.  417.  Hu*  respect  for  the  Spanish  cavalry  was 
small.  I’oir  rtf  fie  4 cbfv  at  de  premiere  venue  u'r  lent  de  grand 
bobant  ft  df  grand  cemrag*  bantam  et  de  dor  enconlre  a tear  a van- 
tig  r rt  le  eambatent  Area  d cbeval.  Mail  n tret  tat  romme  ih  oat 
jeti  deux  om  trail  dardt  et  donnt  mm  coup  ft  epee,  et  i/i  mount  gue 
Irurt  ennemil  nr  ar  d'cvnjfnnt  point,  ill  retuument  let  freim  de 
lent  cberamx  et  tt  tanoent  gut  mover  te  peut.  p.  4 1 9. 


gladly  dismissed  his  troublesome  auxiliaries,  and  con-  AnnaU  jf 
sented  to  despatch  Ambassadors  to  Bayonne,  to  settle  Kpsin. 
the  definitive  terms  of  a Treaty.  He  accordingly  rc- 
paired  thither,  and  coucluded  a Peace,  by  which  it  was 
stipulated  thut  Henry  and  Catharine  should  be  iiuiled,* 
and  Lancaster,  for  a consideration  of  sixty  thousand 
francs  in  gold  for  himself,  and  four  thousand  annually  to 
Constance,  besides  five  towns  in  fief,  agreed  to  relinquish 
his  claims  to  the  Crown.  The  troublesome  rivalry  ofp0itcei>f 
the  English  Prince  was  thus  ended,  and  pretensions  Baiimna. 
were  extinguished,  which,  though  never  likely  to  en- 
danger the  established  succession  to  the  Castilian 
Throne,  might  have  been  an  unfailing  source  of  per- 
plexity and  trouble. 

Juan  was  now  left  unmolested  to  pursue  bis  quarrel 
with  Portugal ; but  mortified  at  the  ill  fortune  of  his 
army,  and  desirous  of  giving  his  subjects  repose,  he 
consented  to  a Truce  of  six  years  with  that  Power. 

Having  assembled  the  Cortes  at  Guadalajara,  he  pro-  propped 
posed  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  Henry,  retaining  only  for  abdication 
himself  the  Kingdoms  of  Seville,  Cordova,  Jean,  and  °* Jujn- 
Murcia.  This  wild  project,  the  motive  to  which  does 
not  appear,  was  successfully  combated  by  his  States- 
men. An  act  of  greater  wisdom,  and  one  which  it  is 
pleasing  to  record,  was  a general  amnesty  to  the  re- 
bellious Galicians  who  bad  assisted  Lancaster,  and 
favoured  the  arms  of  Portugal.  The  depressed  condi- 
tion of  the  Country  filled  the  King  with  anxiety  and 
pain ; he  therefore  diminished  its  burdens  and  practised 
a liberal  economy,  alike  honourable  to  himself,  and 
compassionate  and  useful  to  his  people ; but  he  was  not 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  this  enlightened  policy. 

His  benevolence  had  successfully  exerted  itself  with 
the  King  of  Fez,  to  procure  the  liberation  of  those 
Christian  Cavaliers,  who,  from  the  spirit  of  adventure 
characteristic  of  the  Age,  from  political  offences  or  other 
causes,  had  embraced  the  service  of  the  Moor.  On 
their  arrival  they  asked  permission  to  wait  upon  the 
King  at  Alcala,  and  to  express  their  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments for  his  protection.  The  grace  and  expert- 
ne*s  of  their  horsemanship  was  the  theme  of  general 
praise,  and  so  excited  the  curiosity  of  Juan,  that  he  left 
the  city  to  meet  them  on  their  approach.  Mounted  on 
a fiery  steed,  he  watched  them  for  a time  with  anima- 
tion and  delight,  when  yielding  to  an  impulse  which 
every  horseman  can  conceive,  he  dashed  Ins  spurs  into  His  ilmth. 
his  courser’s  flanks  and  put  him  to  Ilia  speed.  The 
ground  over  which  he  rode  being  newly  ploughed,  the 
animal  stumbled  and  fell  with  tremendous  force.  The 
King  was  undermost,  and  when  the  Archbishop  of 
Toledo  cume  to  his  assistance,  life  was  extinct.  With 
great  presence  of  mind,  the  Prelate  contrived  to  conceal 
the  extent  of  the  calamity,  ordered  a tent  to  be  raised 
over  the  body,  and  did  not  disclose  the  Lruth  until  he 
had  despatched  messengers  to  the  principal  Cities  who 
might  secure  their  fidelity  to  the  infant  King. 

Henry  III.  was  eleven  years  of  age  at  his  accession;  Henry  til. 
the  Will  of  the  late  King  appointed  five  Barons,  toge-  a.  u. 
ther  with  a deputy  from  each  of  the  Capitals,  Burgos,  1396. 
Leon, Toledo,  Seville,  Cordova,  and  Murciu,  to  constitute 
a Regency.  As  it  did  not,  however,  accord  with  the  view* 


• Another  condition  was  that  Henry  should  hear  the  title  of 
Prince  or  Avtirias.  It  was  the  first  lime,  s»ys  Flores,  that  the  title 
of  Prince  and  Princess  was  heard.  Tim  Asturias  were  selected  as 
twill}!  the  first  Prncijialily  gue  hnirren  nuetlrat  reget  deipmet 
del  Sm.*r»  de  lot  Gudui,  Tom.  ii.  pu  697. 
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of  those  who  wore  interested  in  the  result,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  burn  it,  but  no  one  daring  to  be  guilty  of  such 
an  act,  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo  at  last  carried  it  off  on 
pretence  that  it  contained  some  bequests  in  favour  of  his 
Church.  His  real  object  was  soon  developed.  After 
much  discussion  it  was  determined  that  the  Regency 
should  be  formed  by  three  Princes  of  the  blood,  the 
Archbishops  of  Toledo  and  of  Compostella,  andtheGrand 
Masters  of  St.  Jago  and  Calatrava,  assisted  by  sixteen 
deputies,  one-half  to  be  on  duty  for  six  months,  and 
these  to  be  succeeded  by  the  other  half  for  the  same  pe- 
riod, and  so  on  in  rotation.  Rut  the  Archbishop  of 
Toledo  protested  against  this  arrangement,  opposed  to 
it  n law  of  the  Partidfs,  which  restricted  to  one,  three, 
or  five,  the  number  of  Regents  during  a minority.  His 
opposition  wus  for  the  present  overruled,  and  he  even 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  this  Council,  and  con- 
firmed his  adherence  by  an  oath,  meaning,  however,  to 
temporize  and  wait  till  the  mutual  disgusts  which  he 
saw  would  arise  among  the  Regents  should  explode. 
The  favourable  moment  soon  occurred : in  reply  to  a 
summons  from  the  Court,  he  insisted  on  the  nullity  of 
the  Government,  which  was  in  open  defiance  of  Juan's 
Will.  In  order  to  invest  that  Instrument  with  still  greater 
dignity,  he  sent  messengers  to  Pope  Clement,  and  to  the 
Kings  of  France  and  Aragon,  to  prevail  upon  them  to 
use  their  influence  to  obtain  submission  to  its  commands. 
This  expedient  was  unsuccessful,  and  a Legate  was  sent 
from  Clement  expressly  to  divert  him  from  hi#  purpose; 
nevertheless  he  persisted  in  his  intrigues,  ami  at  last 
won  over  to  his  views  Frederick,  Duke  of  Bcncvento, 
the  King’s  Uncle. 

The  schism  now  wore  an  alarming  aspect,  but  the 
successful  representations  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre 
brought  about  a Conference,  by  which  it  was  agreed  to 
confirm  the  provisions  of  Juan’s  Will,  with  the  addition 
of  three  other  persons  as  Regents.  Although  no  belter 
motive  than  personal  ambition  and  the  lust  of  power 
might  actuate  the  Archbishop’s  conduct,  his  pica  at  least 
was  good,  and  the  Cortes  at  Burgos  insisted  on  a strict 
conformity  with  the  late  King’s  declared  intentions.  Rut 
the  caprice  of  the  Archbishop,  who  soon  became  dissa- 
tisfied with  Iris  own  work,  the  jealousies  between  him 
and  his  brother  of  Compostella,  the  obstinacy  of  the 
Duke  of  Renevento  in  desiring  an  alliance  with  the 
daughter  of  Juan  of  Portugal,  (a  project  extremely  of- 
fensive to  the  Court,)  and  the  suspicious  policy  of  that 
Monarch  himself,  who  would  not  consent  to  a Peace,  yet 
made  no  efforts  to  prosecute  the  War,  were  sources  of 
unceasing  agitation  and  alarm.  If,  however,  the  con- 
fusion was  great,  we  cannot  but  remark  how  much  less 
disastrous  its  consequences  were  than  during  the  pre- 
ceding minorities;  we  see,  indeed,  among  the  Nobles 
similar  caprice  and  haughty  independence,  similar  light 
am!  fickle  loyalty,  similar  ambition  and  selfishness,  but 
they  were  now  unstained  by  those  sanguinary  acts,  and 
that  recklessness  of  life  and  suffering  which  had,  in 
aforetime,  converted  a minority  into  a long  torture  for 
the  people. 

In  his  fifteenth  year  Henry  assumed  the  Government, 
and  consummated  his  marriage  with  Catharine.  His 
first  proceeding  was  to  curtail  the  lavish  pensions  ac- 
corded by  the  Cortes,  in  spite  of  the  great  indignation 
and  threatened  disaffection  of  the  powerful  parties  con- 
cerned ; his  next  to  bring  his  affairs  with  Portugal  to  an 
issue,  by  making  active  preparations  for  War.  The  re- 
sult of  this  vigorous  policy  was  a Truce  between  the 
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Countries  for  ten  years.  After  a long  period  of  profound  Anna!*  of 
tranquillity,  Henry  assembled  the  Cortes  at  Tordesillas,  sJ»io- 
and  proposed  to  them  various  beneficial  laws : some  to  ^ v*— ' 

restrain  the  avarice  and  passions  of  the  Judges,  others 
to  prevent  the  extortions  of  the  farmers  of  the  public  re- 
venue.* 

The  close  of  his  reign  was  occupied  in  vast  prepara- 
tions for  un  attack  upon  Granada,  partly  to  resent  a 
recent  infraction  of  the  Truce,  and  partly  from  the 
desire  of  striking  a fatal  blow  at  the  Moorish  power. 

Rut  his  health,  always  weak,  at  last  gave  way,  and  in  ao. 
the  midst  of  active  arrangements  for  the  prosecution  1406. 
of  his  ambitious  scheme,  he  expired,  leaving  a ehild  of 
less  than  two  years  old  to  occupy  the  Throne. 

1 1.  In  a former  Chapter  we  have  sketched  rapidly.but  in  Anaciow. 
as  full  detail  as  it  merits,  the  History  of  Akaoon  to  the  Jmbm  II. 
accession  of  James  II.,  w ho  did  not  lose  an  instant  in  A,  d. 
taking  possession  of  the  Throne  vacated  by  his  brother’s  1*291. 
death.  Deviating  from  the  policy  of  the  last  reign,  he 
abandoned  the  interests  of  the  Infant  De  la  Cerda,  and 
not  only  contracted  an  alliance  with  Sancho  of  Castile, 
but  cemented  it  by  asking  the  hand  of  his  daughter. t 
By  the  decease  of  the  late  King,  the  Treaty  of  Tarrascon 
was  dissolved,  and  the  Court  of  Rome,  constant  to  its 
favourite  purpose  of  wresting  Sicily  from  Aragon,  now 
began  its  intrigues  with  a view  of  prevailing  on  James 
to  gratify  its  designs.  Sancho,  too,  who  was  interested 
in  conciliating  the  King  of  France,  laboured  to  the  same 
end,  and  it  became  apparent  (hat  their  united  efforts 
would  be  successful.  The  indignant  and  alarmed  Sici-  Affairs  of 
bans  supplicated  James  not  to  abandon  them  to  an  Sicily, 
enemy  whom  they  abhorred ; a request  which  was  a.  d. 
favourably  received,  and  followed  by  a promise  that  the  1293. 
Island  should  be  ceded  to  his  brother  Frederic  and  his 
descendants  for  ever.  But  no  sooner  had  the  haughty 
and  ambitious  Roniface  assumed  the  Tiara,  than  partly 
from  his  attachment  to  the  House  of  Capet,  principally 
from  his  arrogant  determination  to  enforce  at  alt  points 
the  previous  decisions  of  the  Church,  he  resolved  to 
restore  Sicily  to  the  French.  By  his  intrigues,  he  pro-  it,  region 
cured  a Treaty  between  France,  Naples,  and  Aragon,  to  thu 
in  virtue  of  which  James,  in  exchange  for  the  Island#  of  French. 
Sardinia  and  Corsica,  agreed  to  renounce  his  pretensions  A- 
to  the  Sicilian  Crown.  When  the  news  of  this  Treaty  1295. 
reached  the  Island  it  was  treated  as  a calumnious  impos- 
ture, but  as  soon  as  its  truth  was  known,  there  was  not  a 
bosom  that  did  not  throb  with  resentment  and  disgust. 

A deputation  was  Immediately  sent  to  make  one  last 
appeal  to  the  Immunity  of  James.  After  a solemn  pro- 
test on  the  part  of  the  Sicilians  against  this  act  of  trea- 
chery, accompanied  by  a formal  renunciation  of  their 
fealty,  Catuldo  Russo,  one  of  the  deputies,  arose,  and  in 
an  eloquent  and  pathetic  speech  deplored  the  fortunes 
of  hi#  Country,  and  boldly  remonstrated  against  the 
iniquity  of  the  sacrifice  which  was  required  of  her.  The 
fate  of  Sicily  was,  however,  sealed,  and  James  had  gone 
too  far  to  recede ; he  dismissed  the  deputies  with  an  air 
of  kindness  and  concern,  desired  to  be  affectionately 
remembered  to  hi#  subjects,  his  mother,  and  his  #i*ter, 


• In  1402  Ambassadori  arrived  from  Timur,  charged  with  costly 
presents  for  Henry,  and  bringing  with  them  two  ladies  of  great 
beauty,  (laughters  of  Count  John  of  Hungary,  who  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  Bajaud  at  the  disastrous  Battle  of  Nicopoli*,  nnd 
were  found  amongst  his  spoils  after  his  own  defeat  by  Timur. 
Ft-rreras,  »i.  S3. 

t This  marriage  never  took  place;  be  afterwards  married  a 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Naples. 
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and  made  an  ambiguous  allusion*  to  his  brother,  which 
excited  much  remark,  and  from  which  he  possibly  in- 
tended that  some  consolatory  inference  should  tie  draw  n. 
Abandoned  to  their  resource*,  the  Sicilians  arose  from 
their  dejection  with  an  energy  and  promptitude  worthy 
of  their  cause.  The  Infant  Frederic  was  proclaimed 
and  crowned  King  amid  the  solemn  acclamations  of  a 
people  determined  to  encounter  every  hazard  rather  than 
submit  to  a detested  yoke. 

James  had  been  induced  to  abandon  Sicily ; the  more 
difficult  task  remained  ofpersuad ing  him  to  enforce  its  sub- 
mission. With  a fleet  of  sixty  galleys  he  sailed  for  Ostia,  and 
after  visiting  the  Pope,  aud  receiving  the  standard  of  the 
Church,  of  which  he  had  been  appointed  Gonfalonitrc , 
he  again  embarked  lor  Naples.  Frederic  determined 
to  attack  him  before  his  armament  could  lie  strengthened 
by  the  Neapolitan  fleet  ; but  on  receiving  a message  from 
James,  warning  him  of  the  consequences  of  his  rash 
proceeding,  and  possibly  accompanied  by  some  secret 
assurance  of  his  own  unwillingness  to  act,  he  returned 
to  Sicily.  James  now  acted  on  the  offensive;  after 
taking  some  fortresses,  besieging  Syracuse  unsuccess- 
fully for  four  months,  and  losing  part  of  his  fleet  in  a 
combat  with  the  galley*  of  Messina,  he  returned  to 
Aragon,  piqued  at  the  absurd  refusal  of  Frederic  to 
deliver  up  such  of  his  men  and  ships  as  he  held  captive, 
though  on  the  express  condition  that  he  should  no  more 
interfere  in  his  affairs. 

He  was  now  become  personally  interested  in  the  War. 
Having  equipped  a fleet  of  fifty-six  galleys,  he  sailed 
once  more  for  the  coast  of  Sicily,  w here  he  was  met  off 
Cape  Orlando  by  Frederic,  who,  inferior  in  force,  and 
too  impatient  to  wait  fora  strong  reinforcement  on  the 
way  to  him,  yielded  to  the  impetuosity  of  Ilia  followers, 
and  boldly  advanced  upon  the  enemy’s  line.  A mutual 
animosity  inflamed  the  two  fleets,  the  battle  was  fierce 
and  bloody,  but  in  the  end  the  fortune  of  James  pre- 
vailed; the  Sicilians  were  defeated,  and  Frederic  escaped 
with  difficulty,  leaving  eighteen  galleys  to  grace  the 
triumph  of  the  victors.  The  valiant  spirit  of  the  fugi- 
tive was  in  no  wise  depressed  by  his  disaster;  repairing 
to  Messina,  he  proclaimed  his  misfortunes  to  the  Citizens, 
exhorted  them  to  still  greater  effort}*,  and  calmly  sur- 
veyed the  approaching  storm.  But  James  was  little 
inclined  to  pursue  his  victory  : he  had  vindicated  the 
honour  of  his  arms,  and  to  effect  this  he  had  gone  fur- 
ther than  his  steal  for  the  service  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged would  have  carried  him ; he  therefore  declared 
himself  discharged  by  this  victory  from  his  obligations 
to  the  Church,  and  after  touching  at  Naples,  returned 
to  Aragon.  The  next  few  years  were  occupied  in 
fomenting  the  distraction*  of  Castile,  with  the  design  of 
obtaining  the  Kingdom  of  Murcia.  Peace  was  at  last 
Concluded  between  tbe  two  Countries,  and  the  object  of 
Aragun  was  partially  secured  by  the  Treaty  of  Caraptllo, 
ill  virtue  of  which  Alicant  and  the  country  to  the  North 
of  the  river  Segura  was  confirmed  to  James. 

At  an  interview  between  James  and  Ferdinand  of 
Castile,  at  the  Monastery  of  Htiesca,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  Infanta  Leonora  should  be  betrothed  to  the  Heir  of 
the  Crown  of  Aragon,  and  as  she  was  of  very  tender 

* } Irtudetlo  <iim  unat  pmMbrat  fur  lot  Emh<uradres  las  mo- 
larum  mmjr  ken  fmrron  ettai.  Del  Infante  Dorn  Eadrigne  mi 
hex  mama  no  M f*nlo  mi  rney  o narift  paryue  oomo  nro  cava  Hero  el  sake 
lo  qmrdere  baser:  y nitoTn.i  tnheyt  Aim  In  sf*e  avey»  debater.  Zl»- 
rila.  tom.  L lib.  v.  363.  This  was  evidently  paltering  with  them  in 
a double  sente. 


years,  it  was  resolved  that  she  should  be  sent  to  that  Annals  of 
Country  to  be  educated  until  she  became  of  nubile  age.  Sj**ia. 
As  this  period  approached,  the  King  of  Aragon  was 
alarmed  at  heariug  that  hi*  son  Don  James  resolutely 
declined  the  marriage,  and  even  talked  of  resigning  his 
pretensions  to  the  Crown,  and  of  retiring  to  a Cloister. 

For  this  extraordinary  resolution.  History  has  assigned 
no  adequate  motive  ; whatever  was  the  cause,  tbe  Prince, 
insensible  tu  menace  or  persuasion,  could  nr»t  be  diverted 
from  his  scheme,  and  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty  that 
the  King,  anxious  to  maintain  his  engagements  with 
Castile,  prevailed  on  him  to  solemnize  the  marriage. 

The  ceremony  was  performed,  the  blessing  of  the  Church  A*  p* 
pronounced  .but  James  retired  immediately  upon  its  con-  1319. 
elusion.  The  King  iu  vain  offered  immediate  abdica- 
tion in  his  favour;  and  the  Prince  made  a solemn 
renunciation  of  his  rights*  before  the  assembly  of  the 
Estates  expressly  convoked  at  Tarragona  to  register  the 
Act  of  exclusion,  to  annul  the  oath  of  homage  already 
sworn  to  him,  and  to  renew  it  to  Alfonso  his  brother, 
now  heir  apparent  to  the  Throne. 

The  investiture  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica  granted  by  Reduction 
the  Pope,  had  hitherto  been  a barren  honour ; but  a °f  Sardinia, 
favourable  opportunity,  afforded  by  the  discontent  of 
the  Sardinians,  anxious  to  relieve  themselves  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  Pisans,  determined  James  to  attempt  the 
reduction  of  the  former.  The  Cortes,  assembled  at  Ge- 
rona,  warmly  seconded  hi*  views,  and  the  King  of  Ma- 
jorca, who  was  present,  offered  l lie  aid  of  twenty  galley*. 

Although  the  Pope  refused  assistance,  James  persisted 
iu  his  design.  The  standard  of  revolt  was  reared  in  the  a.  d. 
Island,  and  after  a small  detachment  had  been  despatched  1323. 
to  support  the  first  movement,  the  Infant  Alfonso  de- 
barked ul  Palma  at  the  head  of  a considerable  force.  He 
received  the  homage  of  the  inhabitants,  and  invested 
Iglczias  and  Cagliari ; but  the  stout  resistance  of  the 
garrisons,  the  spirited  relief  afforded  by  the  Pisaus,  and 
the  extreme  mortalityt  iu  Alfonso’s  army,  for  a long 
period  postponed  their  fall.  Cagliari,  after  several  a.  d. 
months  siege,  capitulated,  the  Pisans  being  left  in  pcs-  1324. 
session  of  the  City  and  its  government,  on  condition  of 
their  surrendering  the  rest  of  the  Island,  and  declaring 
themselves  vassal*  of  Aragon.  Alfonso  returned  to 
Catalonia ; and  in  the  next  year  fresh  troubles  broke  out 
iu  Sardinia,  through  the  intrigues  of  the  Pisans  and  tbe 
discontent  of  some  of  its  Nobles;  but  a second  expedition 
successfully  crushed  the  disorder,  and  secured  to  James 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Island.  The  King  did  not  long 
survive  the  event,  he  died  in  the  following  year,  leaving 
Aragon  in  peace. 

Almost  immediately  after  his  accession  to  the  Throne,  AlfenaoIV* 
Alfonso  IV.  married  Leonora,  sister  of  the  Castilian  a.  d. 
King,  and  promised  to  co-operate  in  a War  against  Gra-  1325 
nada.  This  engagement,  however,  was  languidly  fulfil- 
led, for  other  occupations  awaited  him.  The  Genoese 
and  Pisans,  jealous  of  the  influence  of  Aragon  in  Sar-  A-  D* 
dinia,  availed  themselves  of  the  disaffection  of  the  Houses  1330. 
of  Oria  and  Malespiui  to  sow  dissensions  in  the  Island. 


• James  joined  the  Order  of  Montesx.  ia  which  he  continued  to 
hi*  death.  According  to  Zunta,  he  alandoned  himself  to  the  unit 
scandalous  life,  tom.  u.  lib.  vi.  3b  The  case  i*  not  a singular  one 
at  that  period.  Louis,  the  aseond  ion  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  assumed 
a Religion*  habit,  aa  did  also  the  eldest  son  of  the  King  of  Majorca, 
each  of  them  renouncing  his  ri^tit  of  cimeanaion. 

f The  sickness  was  so  extreme,  that  sufficient  men  could  wilh 
difficulty  he  mustered  to  mount  guard  ami  bury  tbe  dead.  Zunta, 
is.  50. 
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History.  A War  with  Genoa  was  the  consequence,  fierce  and 
v^‘V-w’  bloody,  but  void  of  any  materia!  result. 

The  King-  had  restricted  himself  by  a formal  Act  from 
the  power  of  alienating  any  of  the  lloyal  domains,  but 
the  intrigues  of  the  Queen  prevailed  on  him  to  grant 
the  Cities  of  Tortosa,  Alicant,  and  other  places,  to  Fer- 
dinand, her  son.  Disgusted  with  thiB  ill-judged  and 
Feud  b#-  unlawful  liberality,  the  Infant  Peter,  Alfonso's  eldest 
tween  th«*  son  by  a former  bed.  protested  against  the  dismember 
I“niLPcter  menl  patrimony  ; and  being  supported  by  the  in- 

dignant remonstrances  of  the  Nation,*  obliged  his  father 
to  revoke  it.  The  rage  of  the  Queen  at  this  measure 
was  unbounded.  She  gratified  her  anger  by  one  or  two 
acts  of  vengeance,  to  which  she  extorted  the  King's  con- 
sent, and  intrigued  to  get  the  Infant  Peter  in  her  power. 
II  is  friends,  therefore,  thought  it  expedient  to  retire 
with  him  into  the  mountains  of  Juca,  in  order  that,  if 
occasion  required,  he  might  escape  to  France ; but 
afier  remaining  a few  days,  he  again  returned,  and  soon 
afterwards  retorted  upon  his  step-mother,  by  surprising 
the  Castle  of  Xativa,  to  which  she  was  entitled  bv  her 
jointure.  The  infirm  and  declining  health  of  the  King 
rendered  him  incapable  of  interposing  in  tlie*r  unseemly 
feuds,  which  his  good  sense,  his  mild  and  conciliatory 
disposition,  might  otherwise  have  repressed.  He  died 
Alfonso  IV.  at  Barcelona,  in  the  ninth  year  of  hi*  reign,  respected 
by  his  subjects  for  the  valour  of  his  youth,  and  beloved 
for  the  gentle  virtues  of  his  maturer  years. 

It  wo*  hardly  possible  that  the  King  of  Castile  should 
not  interest  himself  in  the  alleged  grievances  of  his 
sister,  or  that  this  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Aragon 
should  not,  sooner  or  later,  lead  to  a rupture  with  its 
new  King.  The  dissension*  of  Castile  furnished  a pre- 
text and  temptation  to  Peter  IV.  to  escape  the  imjior- 
tunitv  of  his  ally ; he  therefore  leagued  himself  with 
Junn  Manuel,  whose  turbulent  Bnd  mischievous  career 
has  already  been  recounted.  Through  the  exertions  of 
the  Pope,  however,  materially  aided  by  the  apprehen- 
sions with  which  Spain  was  at  this  time  filled  at  the 
vast  preparations  making  by  the  Moors,  o compromise 
was  effected,  and  Peter  consented,  though  with  reluctance 
ami  insincerity,  to  abide  by  the  award  of  arbitrators. 
Disembarrassed  from  these  domestic  troubles,  Peter 
of  Mujurea.  fumed  his  attention  to  Majorca,  and  after  several  years* 
pursuit,  partly  by  intrigue  and  portly  by  force  of  arms, 
he  succeeded  in  dispossessing  James  II.  of  that  Island. t 
Having  brought  this  afTair  to  a triumphant  close,  the 
King’s  attention  was  next  engrossed  by  a project  which 
eventually  involved  him  in  great  embarrassment.  As 
he  had  no  son  by  Maria  of  Navarre,  he  determined  that 
the  succession  should  pass  to  Constance,  the  eldest  of 
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* The  citizens  of  Valencia  «erv  especially  scandalized  and  very 
significant  in  their  threats.  The  Queen  tauntingly  observed,  that 
tier  brother  of  C'amite  would  not  condescend  to  such  a revocation, 
ai-d  would  cut  ofl  the  brad*  of  the  seditious  knaves  who  should  pre- 
sume to  advise  it.  To  this  menace  Alfonso  made  the  following  reply, 
illustrating  the  liberties  of  Arngon  : * Reyna,  elnuetira  puebfo  rt  /tire, 
y no  /rut  i ugetv  comv  el  tli  fus/i/.V*  : f torque  nu ethos  tukdunt  not 
tieaet*  ret  <r  met  a Como  a Stnor  y no*  (memos  a etlos  como  bur  not 
tntml/ot  y eompitN'roi y con  etlo  u Itvanto  tl  Hey  y Us  donacivttes 
st  rtrocaron.  Zunla.  iL  103. 

■f  James  escaped  into  France,  «enw  detetperado  lammtado  su  drt- 
ventura ; y dtversas  resrt  quiso  malarte  con  unit  Iron.'**  y con 
at  rot  arums  t/ue  le  qmstamn  tot  tuyet.  Zunla,  ii-  183.  He  alter- 
terwards  took  refuge  with  the  Comte  dn  Foul ; a few  year*  later, 
13-48,  he  sold  bis  Lordship  of  Montpcliwr  for  1 20; ,(KM)  crown*  in 
gold  to  th«  French  King,  raised  troops,  nuulo  u descent  upon  Ma- 
jorca, was  defeated,  and  killed,  fighting  desperately  at  the  head  of 
uis  men. 


his  three  daughters.  Against  this  innovation  the  Infant 
Don  James  vehemently  protested,  appealing  to  the  Will 
of  James  I.,  by  which  female*  were  deliberately  ex- 
cluded from  the  succession.  The  case  of  Petronilia  was 
quoted  against  him,  but  he  argued  that  it  was  to  pre- 
vent the  great  evil  of  the  Kingdom's  passing  into  foreign 
hands  thul  this  exception  was  made,  and  that  she  had 
herself  appointed  her  husband,  the  Count  of  Barcelona, 
her  heir,  in  the  event  of  her  death  without  male  issue. 
Twenty-two  Divine*  and  Legates  were  summoned  to 
discuss  the  joint,  nineteen  of  whom  decided  iu  favour 
of  the  feniulc  right;  thus  setting  aside  the  capricious  re- 
solution of  James  I.,  and  conforming  to  the  customs  of 
the  neighbouring  Kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Navarre. 

The  Infant  determined  to  assert  his  right  by  arms,  and 
to  stir  up  the  people  in  Ids  cause.  Already  inclined  to 
disaffection,  they  were  easily  taught  to  believe  their  li- 
fter ties  in  danger,  and  the  City  of  Saragossa  soon  beheld 
a Confederacy  of  Prelates,  Barons,  and  Syndics,  &c.  from  Coufedcra- 
every  tow  n in  Aragon,  save  four,  binding  itself  by  a ogaioit 
solemn  oath  to  delend  it*  laws  and  privileges,  and  pre-  Jj*  * 
pared  to  assert  its  sovereign  power.*  A similar  Con fe-  ’,8n' 
deracy  was  formed  in  Vnleucia.  though  not  with  the 
same  unanimity,  inasmuch  as  Don  Peter  Grica,  at  the 
head  of  u powerful  party,  remained  faithful  to  the  King, 
und  several  towns  engaged  themselves  to  a strict  neu- 
trality. A League  was  cemented  between  the  two  Con- 
vention*. and  the  King,  in  deference  to  their  urgent  sum- 
mons, proceeded  lo  Saragossa  to  hold  an  Assembly  of  the 
States;  but  understanding  that  the  Members  had  assem- 
bled with  arms,  lie  instantly  adjourned  them  to  another  day. 

The  first  demands  of  the  Union  were,  that  according  Firet  sue- 
tothe  statute  of  Alfonso  HI.,  there  should  be  an  onnuul  «s***ofth*i 
Meeting  of  the  Curtis-,  and  that  the  appointment  of  the  LmuQ* 
lloyal  Council  should  be  vested  in  itself ; a proposition 
to  which  Peter  acceded  with  reluctance,  and  not  until 
it  wa*  forced  upon  him  by  the  threat  that  if  he  declined 
they  would  proceed  to  the  election  of  another  King.  A 
secret  protest,  in  the  presence  of  two  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Nobles,  declared,  that  the  concession  was  in- 
voluntary. The  next  step  was  to  obtain  a ratification 
of'  the  Gruuts  which  the  late  King  hud  made  to  the  Queen 
Dowager,  and  the  exclusion  of  Ihe  Catalans  from  all  in- 
terference in  the  affair*  of  Aragon  ; here  again  Ihe 
Union  w as  successful.  But  its  power  was  now  drawing  to 
a dose.  The  bribes  and  intrigues  of  the  King  had  se- 
duced some  of  the  leading  Barons  from  the  cause, 
while  the  more  moderate,  dissatisfied  with  these  inroad* 
on  (he  lloyal  prerogative,  suspicious  of  the  Infantes,  or 
disgusted  at  the  presence  of  the  foreign  troops  which 
Ferdinand  hud  drawn  from  the  frontier,  showed  symp- 
toms of  adherence  to  the  Court.  The  favourable  mo- 
ment at  length  arrived.  Peter  appeared  at  the  Sitting, 
listened  to  llie  perusal  of  some  fresh  demands,  then 
suddenly  rose,  and  furiously  addressing  himself  to  James, 
denounced  him  as  a demagogue  and  traitor ; and  de-  Tumult  u- 
sired  to  hear  from  his  own  bps  the  avow  al  of  his  crimes.  ?"■  mttt‘ 
The  astonished  Infant  murmured  forth  his  surprise,  and  ,ne* 
when  one  of  his  Knight*  attempted  to  address  the 
Cortes,  the  King  desired  him  to  be  sealed,  and  not  to 
mcddic  with  matters  beyond  his  mark.  Another,  a hot 
headed  Catalan,  disgusted  ut  the  general  apathy,  rushed 


• Y man  taro*  hthrar  uit  telL i tjramle,  eu  el  qual  tdnra  la  J*gu\  a 
de  uh  Hey.  aamtadu  rn  m Iron a Heal,  y debt  jo  del  el  pueltio  tan 
lat  mami  alfadas,  am  temblanle  de  lot  yw  ptdeit  c \mpLr uh  jo  the  to. 
Z unlit,  ii.  192 
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History,  madly  to  the  doors,  and  flinging  them  open,  invited 
v—v— ^ the  presence  of  the  mob  with  exasperating  cries.  An 
armed  nibble  rushed  furiously  into  the  hall  ; the  Nobles 
and  Knights  rallying  around  the  King,  instantly  drew 
their  swords  in  his  defence  and  in  their  own,  and  kept 
the  raging  populace  at  bay  until  they  safely  effected 
their  retreat.  The  spirited  conduct  of  Peter  filled  the 
Union  with  alarm  ; and  the  Confederates  submitted  to  a 
Dissolution  dissolution  of  the  States,  not  however,  untd  the  King 
had  released  them  from  the  oaths  of  fealty  already  swum 
to  Constance  : hut  with  this  important  stipulation,  that 
this  release  should  not  in  any  wuy  be  construed  to  the 
prejudice  of  his  daughter’s  right  in  case  he  should  die 
without  a son.  With  a scornful  indignation  which  he 
took  no  pains  to  conceal,  he  lell  the  City,  and  set  off  for 
Barcelona,  where  he  meant  to  assemble  the  Cortes,  and 
to  collect  around  him  his  faithful  Catalans,  by  who>e  aid 
he  hoped  the  rebellious  spirits  of  Aragon  and  Valencia 
might  be  crushed.  Soon  after  he  arrived  he  was  joined 
by  the  Infant  James,  who  sank  under  a sudden  malady, 
a victim,  as  it  has  been  supposed,  to  his  father's  ven- 
geance. 

Rebellion  of  While  Peter  was  preparing  his  resources  in  Cata- 

Velen-  Ionia,  Valencia,  however,  was  in  open  rebellion.  The 
cian*’  arms  of  the  Union  had  twice  triumphed  over  the  King’s 
adherent*,  and  its  forces  were  rapidly  increasing  in  dar- 
ing and  strength;  Aragon  furnished  her  promised  con- 
tingent of  troops,  and  though  the  defection  of  one  of 
the  Generals  had  materially  decreased  its  strength,  it 
was  still  formidable  when  it  waved  its  banners  in  the 
Vnleiiciaii  camp.  Meanwhile  the  King  had  arrived  at 
Morviedro,  where  he  was  met  by  a Papal  Nuncio,  who 
advised  him  to  pacify  the  Infaut  Ferdinand  by  acknow- 
ledging him  as  his  successor , and  by  confirming  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  Union.  With  this  suggestion 
he  complied,  partly  in  order  to  disarm  the  hostility  of 
the  Infant,  and  partly,  perhaps,  to  lull  the  suspicious  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Morviedro.  who  had  given  strong 
proofs  of  their  disaffection,  and  were  keeping  him  in  a 
kind  of  constraint,  from  which  he  meditated  escajie.  This 
he  secretly  attempted,  but  being  discovered  he  was  seized 
Canfiybyof  and  soon  afterward*  delivered  uptothearmyofthe  Unions, 
tie  King,  under  thecommand  of  F erdlu&nd  at  V alencia,  to  which  City 
lie  was  conducted.  His  detention,  however,  was  not 
long  protracted.  In  a popular  tumult,  excited  for  the 
purpose  by  some  of  bis  adherents,  a strong  feeling  was 
exhibited  in  his  favour,  and  after  renewing  the  Declara- 
]li«  release.  tjon  0f  Morviedro,  he  was  restored  to  liberty. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  Catalonia  completed  her  pre- 
parations, mill  Lope  dc  Luna,  at  the  head  of  a consider- 
able force,  unfurled  the  Koval  standard  in  Aragon,  than 
the  King  threw  aside  his  disguise.  A decisive  Battle 
near  Epila,  in  which  the  Infant  was  defeated  and  made 
prisoner,  changed  the  posture  of  affairs.  A humble  de- 
putation from  Saragossa  invited  the  presence  of  the 
King,*  und  thirteen  of  the  principal  citizens  atoned  on 
the  scaffold  for  their  crime.  In  an  Assembly  of  the 
States,  the  privileges  of  the  Uylon  were  solemnly  re- 
nounced ; the  Charters  by  which  this  Institution  existed 
were  burned  ; and  the  King,  as  he  indignantly  broke  one 
of  the  seals,  at  the  same  time  wounded  himself  in  the 
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* The  City  besought  him  to  enter  like  « Prince : y terinn  par 
b*c<i,  fir#  it  cairi/fuattn  Jot  mat  cn/padoi,  utrnMrtnh  a la  rrrdad  drl 
hrchfj,  m>  o htlnnlr  tjttntyuirrt  Fttrtfj  j P,  ivr/itfi  o,  ft  qua/  rtfot  rerrun- 
citinnM  par  tifrftf.o  rtr  tin  oRo  potfWMvrnfo  ru  pruprut  der+tkv  par  r Him 

publico.  Znrita,  ii.  224.  Such  was  now  the  OiMiUnUy  L:iguage  of 
the  crest-fallen  Union. 


hand,  exclaiming,  “It  is  fitting  that  my  own  blood  AnaaUof 
should  mark  the  destruction  of  that  for  which  so  much 
blood  has  flowed.”  Although  he  was  now  triti mphalit  '■““"V  "l— 1 
in  Aragon,  Valencia  still  defied  his  power ; but  the  de- 
feat and  dispersion  of  the  insurgent  forces  soon  placed 
the  Capital  at  hi*  disposal,  and  enabled  him  to  crush 
the  remainder  of  that  vast  conspiracy  of  which  he  was 
once  the  slave,  and,  but  for  hi*  courage  and  ability, 
might  have  been  the  victim. 

The  transactions  of  the  King  of  Aragon  with  Peter  flu  final 
the  Cruel,  the  war  with  that  Monarch,  which  lasted  so  triumph, 
many  years,  and  the  selfish  and  insidious  aid  afforded 
to  the  Infant  Henry,  hi*  quarrel  with  that  Sovereign 
alter  his  accession  about  Slurcia,  and  his  persevering 
intrigues  to  get  possession  of  that  Kingdom,  have  been 
already  narrated  in  (lie  History  of  Castile. 

Sardinia  was  u source  of  perpetual  trouble.  In  1340  AffiUrs  «>f 
there  was  an  attempt  ut  insurrection,  and  (lie  Island 
from  that  time  remained  in  a slate  of  more  or  less  disturb-  A‘  D- 
ance,  until  Peter,  in  the  hope  of  restoring  order,  appeared  ***** * • 
in  person  and  convoked  the  States  of  Cagliari ; but  lie 
soon  became  hopeless  of  pacifying  the  irritation,  and 
returned  to  Aragon.  After  a long  period  of  agitation, 
the  Judge  of  Arborca,  an  enterprising  and  able  man, 
nearly  secured  the  independence  of  the  Island,  and 
though  obliged  to  retreat  before  a powerful  expedition 
from  Spain,  he  manfully  kept  up  the  contest  till  his 
death.  H'lie  war  was  then  continued  by  his  son,  and 
subsequently  by  his  daughter,  a woman  who  inherited 
her  father's  resolution,  until  in  the  last  year  of  this 
Kcign  a Peace  was  effected  on  highly  honourable  con- 
ditions, by  which  Aragon  was  compelled  to  tolerate  a 
cousiderab'c  abridgement  of  its  power. 

The  death  of  Frederic  of  Sicily  was  a new  spur  to  the  and 
ambition  of  Peter,  who  with  a lust  of  power  undimiiiished  Sicily, 
by  age,  no  sooner  heard  of  the  event,  than  he  prepared 
to  assert  lit*  imaginary  right.  The  Will  of  the  late 
King  settled  the  Kingdom  on  hi*  daughter  Maria,  but 
Peter,  resting  on  the  Will  of  Frederic  I.,  which  ex- 
cluded the  female  line,  and  in  the  face  of  the  principle 
which  he  had  affirmed  at  so  great  cost  in  his  own 
dominions,  pronounced  this  Inquest  void.  Though 
Gregory  II.  would  not  hearken  to  this  preposterous  de- 
mand, the  restless  old  man  prepared  to  assert  his  claim 
by  arms.  He  was,  however,  induced  to  abandon  it,  and 
having  contrived  tu  entrap  the  Princess  Maria  into  his 
power,  he  married  her  to  her  cousin  the  Infaut  Martin, 
and  thus,  as  he  hoped,  prepared  a division  of  (he  two 
Crowns,  lie  did  not  long  survive  this  stroke  of  policy;  Death  of 
a sudden  illness  carried  him  to  the  grave,  terminating  l*"*"  IV, 
a reign  of  unusual  length,  and  of  abundantly  varied  A-  D; 
iucident.  1286. 

The  grasping  policy  of  the  lale  King  had  earnestly  Intrigues  of 
desired  the  marriage  of  the  Infant  Juuu  with  Muria. 
heiress  to  the  Sicilian  Crown ; but  the  Prince,  more  syblUa* 
influenced  by  love  than  by  ambition,  yielded  to  the 
fascinations  of  Violante,  daughter  of  Robert,  Duke  of 
Bar,  and  privately  married  her  in  1384.  At  no  period 
of  his  life  would  Peter  have  forgiven  contempt  of 
hi*  authority  > but  at  this  time,  old  and  infirm,  and 
entirely  governed  by  Sybilla,  his  fourth  Queen,  he  readily 
yielded  to  the  malicious  counsel*  which  a step-mollier’s 
hale  suggested.  The  Infant  was  compelled  to  resign 
his  dignities,  and  would  have  keen  still  further  perM.v 
cuted  had  he  not  invoked  the  protection  of  the  Grand 
Justiciary  of  Aragon,  who,  in  consequence,  interposed 
hi*  high  authority,  and  defeated  the  intrigues  of  the 
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Queen.  Peter  had  not  yet  breathed  his  last,  when 
Sybilla,  dreading  the  retaliation  which  she  hud  so  much 
reason  to  expect,  privately  left  the  Palace  with  her  brother 
and  the  members  of  her  household,  and  fled.  Juan 
waft  at  this  moment  detained  by  a severe  illness  in  Girona, 
but  the  Infant  Martin  his  brother  hearing  that  the 
Queen,  flying  from  the  pursuit  of  the  officers  of  justice, 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Martin  of  Zurroca, 
immediately  invested  and  took  it.  On  the  King’s  arrival 
at  Barcelona,  still  oppressed  by  disease,  Sybilla  was 
churged  with  acts  of  sorcery,  and  unlawfully  practising 
against  Juan's  health  in  his  father’s  lifetime.*  Several 
persons  in  her  confidence  were  put  to  the  torture  uml 
executed.  In  order  to  protect  herself  from  similar 
extremities,  or  at  least  to  diminish  the  inducement  to 
them,  «he  wisely  made  a surrender  of  all  her  possessions 
to  the  Crown,  and  by  the  interposition  of  a Papal  Legale 
soon  afterwards  obtained  a pardon  and  a pension. 

Severe  and  gloomy  as  was  the  dawn  of  the  new 
lleign,  its  clouds  were  very  transient,  for  never  was  there 
a Monarch  gentler  than  Juan,  or  u Court  more  festive 
than  tlml  of  Yiolante.t  Sumptuous  to  excess,  the 
King  spared  no  expense  on  1 1 is  favourite  recreations ; 
dancing,  music,  and  the  drama  were  as  assiduously  cult)' 
vuted  as  though  they  had  been  affairs  of  State,  and  the 
gay  science,  with  its  fantastic  charms,  its  gallantry,  and 
its  conceits,  could  boast  not  only  of  its  disciples,  but  of 
its  professors  and  its  schools.  But  these  light  diver- 
sions, so  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  grave  occupations 
of  the  preceding  Heign,  were  likewise  repugnant  to  the 
genius  of  the  people ; anil  a remonstrance  from  the 
States  at  Moncn  rebuked  the  licentious  gaiety  of  the 
Court,  and  sternly  demanded  its  reform.  The  King 
was  forced  to  yield,  and  jugglers  and  mummer*,  music 
and  the  dance,  were  henceforth  solemnly  proscribed. 
The  more  serious  cores  of  Government  soon  required  the 
attention  of  Juau.  A Baud  of  Free  Companies,  com- 
posed of  every  nation  and  language,  under  the  command 
of  the  Count  of  Armagnuc,  burst  into  Catalonia;  but  as 
their  ouly  object  was  plunder,  they  did  not  choose  to 
encounter  the  King,  and  fled  at  his  approach.  The 
olTuirs  of  Sicily  were,  as  usual,  embroiled.  The  Princess 
Muria,  daughter  of  fhe  late  King,  recently  wedded  to 
the  Infant  Martin,  Juan's  nephew,  returned  with  her  hus- 
band to  the  Island,  supported  by  a powerful  armament. 
A Confederacy  among  the  Barons  at  Castro  Nuevo  deter- 
mined to  resist  the  pretensions  of  Don  Martin  ; but  the 
superiority  ofhis  force  awed  them  into  a temporary  sub- 
mission. In  the  following  year  their  revolt  was  more 
successful ; they  besieged  the  Queen  in  Catania,  and 
but  for  succour  from  Catalonia  would  have  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  Island. 


In  Sardinia,  affairs  were  not  less  troubled,  and  a power-  “f 

ful  expedition  was  equipped  with  a hope  of  promoting  fo***- 
their  adjustment ; but  the  disorders  in  Sicily,  a threatened 
attack  from  Granada,  and  probably  the  personal  habits  UI  10,4 
of  the  King,  who,  addicted  to  his  sports,  left  the  manage- 
ment of  the  State  to  the  spirit  and  vigour  of  the  Queen, 
frustrated  the  design.  J uan  soon  afterwards  died  suddenly  Death  of 
while  hunting;*  a pastime  of  which  he  was  passionately 
fond,  and  to  which  he  sacrificed  every  graver  occupation. 

The  States  of  Aragon  immediately  proclaimed  Don  Accc»*ion 
Martin,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Sicily  sustaining  the  ^ Marti*, 
cause  of  his  son  and  daughter-in-law.  A foolish  at- 
tempt of  Mathicu,  Count  de  Foil,  to  support  his  imagi- 
nary pretensions  to  the  Spanish  succession,  was  speedily 
suppressed.  The  King,  as  soon  as  he  had  concluded 
his  Sicilian  operations,  proceeded  to  Sardinia,  and  pro- 
vided for  the  tranquillity  of  that  Island  and  of  Corsica. 

He  then  returned  to  Spain,  obtained  from  the  States  of 
Saragossa  the  recognition  of  the  King  of  Sicily  as  his 
successor,  and  a sanction  for  the  union  of  Sicily  with 
Aragon.  Hie  constant  assistance  of  Spain,  and  the 
vigorous  conduct  of  the  Sicilian  King,  had  at  last  re- 
stored the  tranquillity  of  his  Kingdom  ; but  in  Sardinia 
violence  was  renewed.  In  order  to  repress  these  dis- 
orders, the  King  of  Sicily,  though  pressed  by  his  father 
to  avoid  so  pestilent  a climate,  resolved  to  repair  thither 
in  person.  At  the  head  of  a powerful  Aragonese  force,  he 
swept  through  the  Inland  and  finally  attacked  and  defeated 
with  great  slaughter  eighteen  thousand  of  the  enemy.  The 
successful  issue  of  this  campaign,  and  hi*  vigorous  a ml  wise 
conduct  in  Sicily,  gave  cheering  assurance  of  o brilliant 
career  whenever  he  should  be  culled  to  the  splendid  inhe- 
ritance in  reserve  for  him.  But  these  hopes  were  never  to  Death  of 
be  realized.  While  the  shouts  of  victory  were  still  ringing  Hw  King  of 
in  his  ears,  a malignant  feverf  curried  him  to  the  grave. 

By  this  melancholy  event,  the  Kingdom  of  Aragon  was 
thrown  into  confusion;  direct  heirs  to  the  succession 
there  were  none,  consequently  of  pretenders  many.  To 
remedy,  if  possible,  the  deficiency,  the  King  was  advised 
to  marry.  He  complied,  but  did  not  long  survive  his  and  of 
nuptials,  leaving  his  Kingdom  n prey  not  only  to  the 
disorders  of  a disputed  succession,  but  also  to  a spirit  of 
turbulence  and  dissension  which  hod  begun  to  dcvclope 
itself  towards  the  conclusion  of  his  lleign. 

III.  After  an  existence  of  more  than  half  a century  as  Natarur. 
the  apanage  of  a Foreign  Power,  Navarre  again  reco- 
vered. on  ihe  death  of  Charles  IV.  of  France,  the  dignity 
of  an  independent  State.  The  arbitrary  confiscation  of 
the  female  right  of  succession,  by  the  Snliquc  Law,  had 
transferred  the  French  Crown,  in  1316,  to  Philippe  V., 
to  the  exclusion  of  Jeanne,  whose  claim  to  it  as  the 
daughter  of  the  late  King,  the  elder  brother  of  Philippe, 


* A Jew,  also  implicated  in  this  charge,  deposed  that  the  King's 
illness  was  the  result  of  his  practice* ; and  as  a test  of  his  credibility, 
predicted  not  only  Juan's  convalescence,  but  the  different  stages  of 
if,  and  (lie  exact  period  of  his  perfect  run* : eon  gran  Irtrulad  if 
sign  a todo  por  sms  koras,  y pantos,  conform*  a!  p>  onoslido  de  aquul 
Judto.  Zurita,  iL  390. 

■f  E saptan  que  rn  to  temps  de  aquesta  Reyna  to  rey  tent  major 
Casa  que  Rey  que  kom  sales  m Christians  de  tot  cost  que  en  genUlesa 
pertany  ....  a pres  tenia  to  dii  Rey  mi.il  gran  apareft  de  raun 
dement  ab  grtm  e brii u taut  aria ; e tenia  mails  ful  cons  de  tolas 
mt turns  per  f>en d re  tola  costa  e tenia  moils  astors,  e sparves  per 
Ctutar  per  dins,  e g unites  e ten  in  moil  as  etmiriat  per  casutr  cugntfades 
hi  pendrt  piair  decani  donas  : e tenia  en  ia  mo  cart  mo l tat  rabies  de 
n»  mitt  res  de  to/at  manertu  per  hatter  p/, ter  de  danqar,  e cantor  e 
eslava  mail  be  acanaii  de  tolas  naturas  de  bestius  a cuvti/car,  e pren  in 
grand  piarr  cn  iunyx  e cn  tot  ft  que  a cavaiiarta  se  pert  cm y .... 

Per*  Tumich  cap.  45, 


• Y ardineriafnente  andnba  a monte,  y Ar  Rryna  Dona  f'loiantr , 
era  ia  que  entrndia  en  todtt  lot  nryoaot.  Zurita,  >115. 

Tli*  cause  of  hi*  death  is  not  clear ; probably  it  was  apoph-xy, 
but  one  author  imputes  it  to  flight,  hum  coming  alone  upon  a 
huge  she -wolf,  while  hunting  in  the  mountain*.  Thekten  >.port*- 
man  will  prefer  the  account  that  imputes  it  to  his  hone's  falling. 

f Here  Tumich  says,  * pestilential  few.  Lauren ti us  Valla 
object*  that  noue  but  the  King  died  of  it,  but  it  might  be  malig- 
nant, though  not  pestilential.  Martin  de  Alpartil  is  scandalous;  his 
account  is,  Qwe  erryanda  que  avia  convatectdo  it  Unarm  por  cm  pin- 
xtrl*  una  d«m:ri/*r,  Sard*  de  San  Lust,  que  era  hermmissima  y siendo 
mug  rmdidt  i*  qaei  vino  le  act  tin  ia  nda.  Zurila,  ii.  453.  It  cer- 
tainly is  to  1 e observed  that  the  pains  which  Valla  takes  to  prove 
that  the  King'*  death  arose  neither  from  the  climate  nor  the  heat, 
show  that  he  attributed  it  to  some  other  cause  which  ho  did  out 
think  fit  to  state. 
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would  have  been  otherwise  unquestionable.  But  this  law 
could  not  possibly  affect  Navarre  ; and  though  Philippe 
and  his  successor  Charles  still  retained  possession  of  that 
Kingdom,  it  was  in  plain  violation  of  right.  On  the  death 
of  the  latter,  Philippe  of  Valois,  who  had  been  appointed 
Regent,  and  who  was  scheming  for  his  own  eleva- 
tiou  to  the  Throne,  engaged  to  relinquish  all  claim  upon 
Navarre,  on  condition  that  Philippe,  Count  of  Evreux, 
the  husband  of  Jeanne,  would  confirm  (be  renunciation, 
made  during  the  minority  of  his  wife,  of  Iter  preten- 
sions in  France,  and  would  surrender  Champagne  and 
Brie,  likewise  a part  of  her  inheritance.  Jeanne  ami 
her  husband  were,  in  consequence,  crowned  at  Pampe- 
luna  amid  the  joy  and  triumph  of  their  subjects.  The 
transactions  of  this  reign  arc  obscure  and  unimportant, 
riulippe  inarched  to  the  assistance  of  Alfonso  XI.  when 
occupied  with  the  siege  of  Algebras,  was  taken  ill,  and 
died  on  his  return : Jeanne  survived  him  only  a few 
year*. 

During  the  year  ailer  his  accession,  his  son  Charles 
was  crowned  at  Pampeluuu,  and  sullied  the  opening  of 
his  Reign  by  a sanguinary  vengeance  ou  some  of  his 
subjects,  who,  under  pretence  of  maintaining  the  ancient 
national  privileges,  had  thrown  the  Kingdom  into  con- 
fusion. One  of  his  first  cares  was  to  cement  an  alliance 
with  Castile ; and  an  interview  with  Peter  laid  the 
foundation  of  their  mutual  regard.  The  peculiar  rela- 
tion in  which  Charles  stood  to  the  Crown  of  France,  as 
well  as  his  large  possessions  in  Normandy,  made  it  the 
interest  of  the  French  King.  Jean,  to  conciliate  his  alli- 
ance. The  hand  of  the  Princess  Jeanne  was  offered 
and  uccepted,  and  Charles,  on  the  strength  of  his  con- 
nexion, aimed  at  the  recovery  of  Champagne  and  Brie, 
which  his  mother  had  been  Sorted  to  surrender  during 
her  minority,  and  which  had  since  been  granted  to 
Charles  of  .Spain.*  The  King  determined  to  remove  his 
ri\al,  and  soon  effected  his  purpose  by  a treacherous 
assussi nation.  He  then  boldly  avouched  the  deed,  and 
terrified  the  King  of  France  into  concession,  on  con- 
dition of  his  making  a public  utoueuieiil  for  his  crime. 
The  pardon  was.  however,  an  insincere  as  the  repentance  ; 
ami  Jean  only  deferred  his  vengeance  till  he  could  secure 
the  person  of  his  enemy  with  safety  to  himself.  The 
imprisonment  of  Charles  continued  till  after  the  Batik* 
of  Poitiers,  when  the  Dauphin,  into  whose  hands  the 
Government  of  France  had  passed  during  Jean's  cap- 
tivity, consented  to  a reconciliation. 

Soon  after  the  King's  return  to  Navarre,  he  had  an 
interview  with  Peter  of  Castile  at  Soria,  and  was  re- 
luctantly persuaded  to  commence  a war  with  Aragon, 
which,  languidly  and  unwillingly  pursued,  leef  to  no 
event  of  consequence.  When  Peter,  driven  from  his 
Throne  by  the  unsuccessful  usurpation  of  his  brother, 
hail  secured  the  assistance  of  the  Black  Prince,  he  ap- 
plied for  a free  passage  through  the  Kingdom  of  Na- 
varre. The  tortuous  and  fraudulent  conduct  of  Charles 
on  that  occasion,  and  his  mock  capture  by  Oliver  de 
Manny,  have  been  already  noticed.  In  that  species  of 
intrigue  which  engages  at  the  same  moment  in  the  most 
opposite  negotiations,  deceives  every  party  for  its  own 
advantage,  and  listens  to  no  other  dictates  than  those  of 
a shrewd  self-interest,  Charles  frequently  indulged  ; a:ul 
Ins  treacherous  vacillation  between  the  alliance  of  Eng- 
land aud  of  France,  at  length  involved  him  in  ruin. 

* Charles  of  Spam,  Cosutab'.e  of  France,  was  tin?  grandson  of 
Ferdinand  de  U Cetda,  eldest  m-n  of  Alfouvj  of  CastiU 


The  frightful  narrative  of  the  death  of  Charles  le 
Mauvnis  may  be  considered  doubtful.  He  was  peace- 
ably succeeded  by  his  son  Charles  III.,  w hose  long  reign 
of  six  and  thirty  years,  passed  in  undisturbed  repose, 
has  little  deserving  record.  His  death,  which  was 
sudden,  was  deeply  lamented  by  his  people.* 

IV.  VV>  shall  bring  our  Annals  of  Spain  during  this 
Century  to  conclusion  by  a short  narrative  of  transac- 
tions m the  Mohammedan  Kingdom  of  Granada. 
Mohammed  111.  Abu  Abdallah  ascended  the  Throne 
endowed  with  those  qualities  which  make  a Monarch 
popular  and  a people  happy.  His  person  was  hand- 
some and  engaging;  his  richly  cultivated  mind  could 
not  only  appreciate  and  patronize  the  learned,  but  could 
also  lake  an  anient  and  brilliant  share  in  their  pursuits ; 
and  his  application  to  public  affairs  was  so  intense  that 
he  frequently  consumed  the  night  in  despatching  the 
business  left  unfinished  in  the  dny.t  These  agTceable 
and  useful  qualities  were  not  destined,  however,  to  pro- 
duce their  appropriate  results.  After  some  successes 
against  Castile,  with  which  Country  he  declared  war 
soon  after  his  accession,  his  attention  was  diverted  to 
the  revolt  of  Abul  Hegiag,  the  Wall  of  Cadiz,  but  a 
sanguinary  Buttle  soon  compelled  the  rebel  to  take 
refuge  in  his  City,  which  was  jKiwerfully,  though  un- 
successfully, invested.  The  disaffection  of  the  Wali  of 
Altneria  hail  mure  serious  consequences.  Though 
obliged  to  fly  before  the  arms  of  Mohummcd,  he  threw 
himself  on  the  protection  of  Aragon,  and  invited 
that  "cruel  enemy’*  of  his  Country  to  invade  Granada. 
His  intrigues  were  successful ; and  the  Kings  of  Cas- 
tile and  Aragon  agreed  to  muke  a simultaneous 
attack  upon  Granada,  the  one  ol  Algetpras,  the  other 
at  Almeria. 

When  Mohammed  had  disembarrassed  himself  from 
the  Castilians  by  purchasing  their  retreat,  he  devoted 
his  whole  energy  to  the  relief  of  Almeria,  but  a con- 
spiracy^ which  had  beeu  silently  framing  against  him, 
summoned  him  to  his  Capital ; his  presence,  however, 
did  not  repress  it.  At  early  dawn  he  was  awakened 
by  the  cries  of  the  populace  who  surrounded  his  Palace, 
shouting,  **  Long  live  Nazar  Abul  Giux  ;*  such  was  the 
name  of  his  brother.  No  violence  was  attempted 
against  the  Palace,  but  the  mob  proceeded  to  the  house 
of  the  Hagib,  and  stripped  it  of  its  rich  ornaments,  its 
plate,  whatever  they  could  carry  off.  uud  committed  the 
rest,  including  its  splendid  furniture  and  valuable  library, 
to  the  llaines.  The  Minister  had  eluded  their  search, 
and  had  taken  refuge  iq  the  Royal  Palace,  which,  no 
longer  secure,  was  torced  by  the  infuriated  people,  and 
the  unhappy  Hngib  was  slain  at  hi*  master’s  feet. 
Mohummcd  was  compelled  to  make  a formal  renuncia- 
tion of  his  Crown,  and  on  the  next  morning  was  trans- 
ferred to  Almanaza,  which  had  been  assigned  to  him  as 
his  prison. 

The  first  care  of  Nazar,  was  to  provide  for  the  safety 
of  Almeria.  After  a Baltic,  which  only  the  approach  of 
night  terminated,  the  Aragonese  retreated,  and  Nazar 

• Fcrrwas,  vii.  298. 

f lie  i»  described  as  exerttntt  po eta;  and  of  his  industry  it  M 
bit  id,  A(WI  Ao&M  mrniiov.4  pudtetea  atiUir le  tanio  Itrmpa  com* 
trahnjnLa  y $f  iWnviiMM  Uu  ho  rat  de  la  mvche:  ttte  le  Aizo  perder 
la  Mi/ud.  Condi,  iii.  85. 

J The  protest  was  an  odd  one : Qae  el  Key  ettaba  enfrrmo  de 
toe  ojat  y i/uc  Mretuiiaba  rn  tudo  Jiurte  de  tat  atjrnvi  qtte  nrcctti/a- 
ben  tat  cwi  del  Hegno  us  Prtactpa  de  kermuuu  g penctramlet  o /•*. 

Codiie,  Li.  92. 
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Hutory.  returnee  m triumph  to  Granada ; but  he  was  soon 
called  upon  to  suppress  a disaffection  similar  to  that 
which  had  placed  him  on  the  Throne, 

His  nephew  Ismail  Ben  Fereg,  sumamed  Abu l 
Iiu-urrec-  Waled,  had  long  aspired  to  the  Crown  ; but  his  secret 
•.ioD  of  projects  did  not  escape  the  vigilance  of  Nazar,  who 
Ktnail  lkn  issued  an  order  for  his  arrest.  Ismail  received  notice 
of  it  in  time  to  tuke  refuge  with  his  father,  the  Wall  of 
Malaga.  The  agitation  which  was  caused  by  the  pre- 
dator)' excursions  of  the  Infant  Pedro,  who  was  carry- 
ing on  a most  destructive  warfare  in  Granada,  afforded 
him  a favourable  opportunity  for  tile  prosecution  of  his 
designs.  Secure  from  the  Royal  vengeance,  he  stirred 
up  the  people  of  Granada  by  his  emissaries,  and 
nourished  the  discontent  which  had  begun  to  display 
itself  against  the  liagib.  The  sacrifice  of  the  unpopu- 
lar Minister  was  imperiously  demanded,  and  Nazar,  in 
order  to  appease  the  tumult,  ordered  his  dismissal.  But 
the  influence  of  the  fallen  Favourite  either  survived,  or 
was  supposed  to  do  so.  and  those  who  were  most  im- 
plicated, dreading  a vengeance  which  they  might  feel 
was  merited,  threw  themselves  on  the  protection,  and 
courted  the  assistance  of  Ismail.  Mohammed  was  now 
dead,  and  Nazar  had  become  the  lawful  possessor  of 
that  Throne  which  he  had  hitherto  usurped ; but  his 
own  example  had  neutralized  the  advantage  he  might 
have  derived  from  such  a place.  The  rebellious  pre- 
parations of  Ismail  were  soon  complete ; with  Ins 
troops  he  awaited  the  approach  of  Nazar,  who  marched 
out  to  meet  him,  cut  his  army  to  pieces,  and  hut  for 
the  fleetness  of  his  horse  would  have  made  him  pri- 
soner. The  King  escaped  into  the  City,  but  the  gates 
being  soon  opened  to  the  victorious  rebel,  he  took 
refuge  in  the  Alhambra.  Finding  his  position  des- 
perate, he  listened  to  the  advice  of  those  who  coun- 
selled his  surrender,  and  having  gained  permission 
to  retire  to  Cadiz,*  he  abandoned  his  Crown  under  a 
compulsion  similar  to  that  by  which  he  had  obtained 
it,  disgusted  with  the  uncertainty  of  power,  and  the 
fickleness  and  intemperance  of  those  for  whose  benefit 
it  is  exercised. 

He  obtains  The  rejoicings  of  the  new  Reign  were  speedily  dis- 
Hm»  Crown.  Kir  bed  by  the  advance  of  the  Infant  Peter,  whose  assist - 
*•  D-  aoce  bad  been  invoked  by  Nazar,  but  who  came  too  lute 

1312.  to  save  him.  Though  the  Infant  reaped  no  advantage 
A*  H-  upon  this  occasion,  he  afterwards  commenced  a series  of 
712.  operations  as  honourable  to  himself,  as  they  were 
Invasion  of  harassing  and  disgraceful  to  the  Moors.  At  the  head 
th«  <>f  a small  force  he  appeared  suddenly  at  various  points, 

**"*•  took  places  by  assault,  collected  an  immense  booty,  and 
retired.  In  vain  did  Ismail  endeavour  to  repress  these 
ravages ; wherever  he  appeared  the  Castilian  detach- 
ments eluded  his  force  and  withdrew  ; no  sooner  had  he 
retired  than  they  again  appeared  and  filled  the  Country 
with  ruin  and  dismay.  Cambil,  Matamenos,  Bejiga, 
and  Ruta  were  successively  assaulted,  and  Tiscar,  after 
a spirited  defence,  surrendered.  The  prowess  of  the 
Moorish  arms  seemed  paralyzed  ; Gibraltar  was  unsuc- 
cessfully invested,  and  Ismail  was  compelled  to  with- 
draw within  his  frontier  on  the  approach  of  a Castilian 
army  hastening  to  its  relief.  The  Kingdom  appeared 
to  be  tottering  to  its  fall.  But  Ismail,  as  firm  a believer 

* N««ar,  bring  tranquilly  «t  Cadi*,  wctiM  nwrr  listen  to  the 

intriguer*  who  premed  him  to  atternyt  tlie  recovery  of  hw  Throw*, 

diet)  in  13-22.  He  war*  nasty  rt/md'oso  y dado  a lat  Ciemetat  m 
especial  a /a  .dtlrvnomia.  Con.lv,  ni.  96. 


in  the  truth  of  his  Religion*  as  be  was  a rigid  observer  An  tula  of 
of  its  practices,  appealed  to  the  piety  of  his  people,  ez- 
horted  the  youth  of  Granada  to  wipe  out  the  stain  upon 
their  prowess,  and  to  hazard  every  thing  for  their 
Country  and  their  Faith.  The  appeal  was  not  in  vain  ; 
in  the  Battle  which  ensued,  the  Moorish  scimitars  made  Their  de- 
terriblc  amends  for  their  past  inglorious  idleness.  The 
result  of  the  Rattle  was  fatal  to  the  internal  tranquillity  A*  D- 

of  Castile,  the  death  of  the  two  Regents  being  the  1319. 

signal  of  new  confusion  ; a Truce  of  four  years  was  de-  A-  H* 

manded.  but  only  acceded  to  with  reference  to  the  719. 

frontiers  of  Jean  and  Cordova.  Truce. 

The  Truce  had  expired  tor  some  time  before  Ismail  War  renew, 
determined  to  renew  the  war.  Baena  was  first  attacked  Cl3, 
and  fell.  In  the  next  year.  Mart  os,  after  a bloody  re-  A*  ')* 

instance,  was  taken  by  assault,  and  the  victors  inflicted  a 1324. 

cruel  vengeance  on  the  valour  which  opposed  them.t  *•  H* 

Amid  the  splendid  spoils  which  graced  the  Moorish  ***• 

King's  triumph  iuto  the  Capital,  was  a damsel  of  en- 
chanting beauty-  She  had  been  rescued  from  the  hands 
of  her  captors  by  Mohammed,  a youthful  cousin  of  the 
King,  with  great  difficulty,  and  at  no  little  risk.  Ena- 
moured of  his  lovely  prize,  it  was  with  disgust  and 
indignation  that  he  found  himself  compelled  to  obey  a 
mandate  which  assigned  her  to  the  Harem ; for  Ismail 
also  was  a captive  to  her  charms.  His  resentment 
burst  forth  into  complaints ; he  was  ordered  from  the 
Royal  presence,  and  tauntingly  informed  that  if  Granada 
did  not  suit  him,  he  was  at  liberty  to  join  the  rebellious 
enemies  of  his  King.  The  entrance  of  Ismail  into  the 
Capital  was  a day  of  universal  festivity  and  pride.  The 
city  re-echoed  with  applause  as  the  victor  passed ; the 
houses  were  covered  with  rich  tissues  of  silk  and  gold ; 
and  myriads  of  flowers,  scattered  in  the  streets,  imparted 
a delicious  fragrance  to  the  air.  Joy  was  in  every 
heart  save  one.  Injury  and  insult  had  sunk  deep  in 
the  soul  of  Mohammed,  and  he  brooded  over  some 
method  of  revenge.  His  plans  were  soon  arranged,  and 
his  feelings  communicated  to  other  breasts.  On  the  third 
day  after  this  triumphal  exhibition,  he  proceeded  with 
a select  hand,  secretly  armed,  which  took  up  its  station 
at  the  gates  of  the  Alhambra.  When  the  King  ap- 
proached, Mohammed  drew  near  as  if  to  salute  him,  Awnsnua- 
and  at  the  instant  he  crossed  the  threshold,  stabbed  him  ti«>n  of 
in  the  head  and  chest  The  Wazir  also  who  accom-  I*®**!- 
panied  him  was  cut  down,  and  before  the  alarm  could 
be  given,  the  conspirators  had  escaped.  The  wounds  of 
the  King  were  immediately  pronounced  to  be  mortal,  but 
his  death  was  a little  while  concealed,  until  the  Wazir 
took  measures  to  proclaim  his  son. 

Mohammed  IV.  was  of  too  tender  an  age  at  his  Muhnramed 
accession  to  undertake  the  management  of  his  Kingdom,  IV. 
but  be  gave  promise  of  those  high  qualities  for  which 
He  was  afterwards  distinguished.  He  is  represented  to 
have  been  grave  beyond  his  years,  affable  and  kind,  of 
an  acute  and  penetrating  intellect,  passionately  inclined 
to  martial  exercises,!  and  not  less  fond  of  literary  pur- 


* Bring  one  day  weary  of  lUtwung  to  the  subtiluea  of  hU 
Alf*qiur»,  he  lustily  ruse,  exclaiming  j “ Vo  ho  casntsco  ni  enltendo 
otros  principles  ni  qmiem  mas  raz ones  qua  la  firma  y cordial  ere  rtf 
da  en  el  omnipotent*  .dim,  Jr  mm  argument  as  rtUin  aqm — y emp*Ha 
tuetpada.  ('-ondf,  iti-  107. 

f IjO*  cat  ten  cuna*  sanyre  y todo  estaba  Utna  de  eadarrrrs. 
Coatt,  iii.  1 12. 

J fie  was  s great  patron  of  the  stud : Tamticn  ymstaba  de  la 
rata  y era  may  rurtav,  dr  las  yenraJnyists  y rtrzas  de  coballot  yeme- 
rosot;  no  ksdm i para  cl  tedtvamas  prenoaa  qttr  la  dr  ten  ra bath,  y 
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suit*.  At  the  death  of  the  W astir  who  hod  been  his 
father’s  Minister,  and  lmd  secured  to  him  the  Crown, 
Mohammed  appointed  an  ambitious  intriguer  to  succeed 
him.  The  imperious  and  arrogant  temper  of  the  new 
Minister  soon  disgusted  the  Nobles,  and  filled  the  King- 
dom with  tumult  and  discontent.  Otliman.  Captain  of  the 
Guards,  a man  of  the  highest  rank,  was  the  first  to  take 
umbrage.  He  himself  had  been  in  the  secret  of  the 
lute  conspiracy,  though,  on  finding  the  deep  indignation 
which  it  caused,  he  artfully  veiled  his  participation,  and 
was  amongst  the  first  to  acknowledge  the  young  King. 
Ambition,  therefore,  as  well  as  disgust,  may  hove  in- 
duced him  to  excite  a revolt  in  the  mountains,  in  behalf 
of  Mohammed  Ben  Fcrag,  the  King's  uncle,  and  to 
despatch  his  son  Ibrahim  to  Seville  to  invite  the  assist- 
ance of  Castile.  The  King  behaved  with  spirit ; he 
arrested  hi*  Wazir,  the  cause  of  this  confusion  ; he 
advanced  against  the  rebels,  and  in  spite  of  occasional 
successes,  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  and 
from  the  military  talents  of  Otliman,  he  every  where  dis- 
persed opposition.  The  Castilians,  who  were  more  suc- 
cessful, took  several  towns,  and  defeated  the  Moors  with 
gTeat  slaughter  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadal ; and  Mo- 
hammed, exasperated  at  these  events,  ordered  the  head 
of  his  W azir  to  be  stmek  off.  Another  enemy,  however, 
soon  appeared  ; a large  African  force  coming  to  the  aid 
of  Oihman,  defeated  an  army  sent  to  oppose  its  landing, 
and  made  itself  master  of  Algebras,  Rondo,  and  Mar- 
bclla.  The  news  of  this  disaster  spread  consternation 
through  Granada  ; but  the  King,  though  beset  by  diffi- 
culties made  active  preparations  for  recovering  the 
honour  of  his  arms.  With  a small  body  of  picked  troop*1, 
he  attacked  the  Christian  frontier,  and  hesieged  Baena.t 
and  though  some  of  his  Knights  pronounced  the  atlvcn- 
venture  to  be  wild,  and  excused  themselves  from  serv- 
ing. he  swore  to  take  it,  and  succeeded.  The  distractions 
in  Castile  gave  a free  course  to  his  success,  and  in  one 
campaign  he  retrieved  the  fortresses  which  he  had  lost. 

On  the  assassination  of  Mohammed  IV.  a few  yeans 
afterwards,  by  a band  of  treacherous  Africans,  Abul 
ilegiag,  who  was  in  command  of  an  army  returning 
from  Gibraltar,  received  the  homage  and  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  troops  as  the  lawful  successor  to  the  Throne. 
This  Prince  was  of  a mild  and  pacific  disposition  ; and  his 
first  care  w os  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  Ins  Kingdom 
by  negotiating  a cessation  of  hostilities  with  Castile.  A 
Truce  of  four  years  enabled  him  to  cultivate  the  gentle 
Arts  of  Peace,  and  to  devote  himself  to  the  noble  task  of 
purifying  the  laws  and  institutions  of  his  Country;  of 
giving  an  impulse  to  scientific  and  mechanical  improve- 
ments ; and  of  adorning  his  Capital  with  magnificent 
and  useful  works.  At  the  expiration  of  the  Truce,  the 
ambition  of  Alfonso  XI.  terminated  these  virtuous  oc- 
cupations. and  summoned  Yussef  to  the  field.  Though 
reluctantly  divorced  from  pursuits  more  congenial  to  his 
mind,  he  was  neither  effeminate  nor  timid.  In  the  fatal 
Battle  of  Tariff*  he  behaved  like  a valiant  Knight ; and 
at  a later  period, during  the  siege  of  Algebras,  when  his 
stoutest  warriors  were  paralyzed  by  the  recollection  of 


tntui/enia  N*urhot  parti  premier  a In  qut  tr  du/ingnian  en  lot 
tjrrcicia*  rtf  Mr  Urn  y <"#  /*  guerra.  C'ondA,  in.  II 9. 

* While  engaged  «o  Ibis  siege,  he  one  day  trails  fixed  a Chris- 
tian Knight  with  his  lance,  richly  adorn  in]  with  gold  and  precious 
stone-*.  h*»  attendant*  rushed  forward  to  recover  it.  but  Mohammed 
interfered  : *'  DtfmU$  aJ  ptJbrr,  gue  li  no  mere  pmto  tenga  con  gue 
cuntr  tut  hertdat y ten  tie  turn  y tom  i>  at  Heat.  U.  1 22. 


that  bloody  day,  he  endeavoured,  though  in  vain,  to  in-  Annals  of 
spire  them  with  a nobler  spirit,  and  to  awaken  in  their  Spain, 
brensts  n courage  which  had  never  slumbered  in  his 
own.  The  loss  of  that  important  fortress  was  some- 
what compensated  by  a Truce  of  ten  years,  during  which 
he  made  divers  ordinances  for  the  purer  observance  of 
religious  rights  $•  for  the  suppression  of  vain  ceremonies 
and  superstitious  practices  ;t  for  mitigating  the  se- 
verity of  the  ancient  laws  by  which  their  efficacy  was 
impaired  ; for  a salutary  and  simple  system  of  education 
for  the  ]>eopIe;  for  the  superintendence  of  the  public 
markets,  and  of  the  police  and  security  of  the  Capital. 

His  military  regulations  were  honourably  distinguished 
by  his  making  cruelty,  as  well  as  cowardice,  a capital 
offence,  and  by  thus  proclaiming  to  his  soldiers,  that  a 
disgraceful  flight  was  not  a fouler  blot  on  a warrior’s 
honour  thou  a blood-stained  victory.  Nor  was  he  a less 
munificent  patron  of  the  Arts  ; he  embellished  the 
Mosques,  and  added  new  splendour  to  the  Alhambra, 
till  his  subjects  caught  his  taste,  and  Granada  became 
a City  of  Palaces.J 

On  the  death  of  Yussef,  Mohammed  V.,  his  eldest  Mohammed 
son,  succeeded  to  the  Crown.  His  mild  and  com-  Y. 
passionate  disposition,  his  munificence  and  bounty,  en-  a.  o. 
dca red  him  to  his  People,  and  gave  promise  of  a 13b2. 
happy  and  prospeious  reign.  He  discarded  from  his  A-  H* 
household  the  crowd  of  sycophants  w ho  usually  infest  a ^;>l. 
Court,  and  curtailed  his  personal  expenses  to  a scale  of 
sober  magnificence,  equally  removed  from  mean  econo- 
my or  from  frivolous  pomp.  Three  years  passed  during 


* He  ordered  the  Kurin  to  ha  preached  on  fixed  days,  and 
prayer*  made  tLailjr.  No  huuse  to  W built  too  Car  from  a Mi  aqur, 
unless  twelve  were  together,  in  which  caw  a M usque  w.i»  to  ba 
attached  to  them.  The  women  to  ait  separate  from  the  men,  and 
not  to  leave  the  church  until  the  latter  had  gone. 

f He  abolished  some  practices  not  sanctioned  by  the  Sonnn,  as 
in  the  celebration  of  the  Kama^n,  when  andnbnn  tot  grain  mmo 
ioetu  par  U it  eah'tt,  tehamdHt  *f*at  < te  olar,  y linmdotr  itamttjni, 
y at  rat  frntat.  y andnhan  tropat  dn  Jkhrut  y tnularirtat,  own  rtirtt- 
pilczat  zambrat  por  todai  fat  catlet.  In  time  of  drought,  pro- 
crastnns  through  the  street*  were  prohibited,  portfire  lai  catln  mi 
tat  p/azat  no  ton  luyarrt  tie  cJtmrnnn  hi  dr  aduracoin  : y t.rdriko 
qur  m hu  ocatwnet  dr  * era  6 falta  de  agtai,  gue  pnreciese  nrcet- 
tana  la  rogatim.  te  taline  u An  mntpat  con  mirctej  deration  y hit- 
mildad,  pidiendo  a Lhot  perdon  de  tot  prcadoi  muchnt  vecet  y 

dicimdo  ron  afecto  may  lonhttl Senor  inn  de  piedad  por /at 

mocenlet,  p*w  An  ammnlet  timptn,  y par  lot  nrer  de I cteta 
gar  m kalian  gue  comer,  mira  la  lirrrtt  gue  criatlt  y tin  yrrbat 
muttiai  por  folia  dr  hu  a gnat  : Srfwr  AhreiUji  tut  eirAn  vmr/ee 
/at  tut  agua*.  t- melee  lot  lm  aim , y envia  lot  tut  predadrt  gut  re- 
frigrrtn  y roeitn  y vivijfgum  ta  tirrra  awtrtt,  y lot  yrrrtu  gar  den 
mantrni nr tento  a tut  cnaturat,  y nu  dtgen  lot  mfiele i got  no  oyrt  a 
t Ht  ci  eyrutet,  pur  f«  pttdad  y por  in  etrmracia  go e tu  errt  io tro  lm 
dat  lot  ratat  piedota  : Sr  nor  a ti  a.loramot,  in  ti  ereemt.t,  y m ti 
npernmai  perdon  dr  anritrut  y error,  y remedto  de  nut  it  rat  neemn- 
dadn.  He  forbad  the  use  of  hired  mourners  ut  funerals  and 
ordered  that  none  should  he  buried  con  trda  mi  cvn  plain  m oro,  li 
no  mvieeltii  m lerai  dr  lien  to  A fan  CO  fibre  lumita,  detpun  de  Aten 
labada  y cvn  oh >m  buenot,  No  bowlings  or  lamentations  wore 
allowed  ; no  orations  over  the  grave,  only  a solemn  prayer,  nreordang 
to  .v  form  prescribed,  to  be  repeated  nt  the  tomb  bj  the  Faquir  or  by 
some  lending  person ; amulet*  and  garlands  were  Dot  to  be  attached 
to  the  head  and  breast  of  the  deceased. 

J l’«  lima  ta  ciudad  de  ctuai  a! tat  y him  hrc/iai  eon  mu  chat 
term  de  madera  de  alerce  marvvHArtamente  labradat,  y alrat  de 
pied r a com  lueiente*  cnpila/et  de  metal  y denlro  de  tai  cates  granges 
ualai  fretcat  con  %>uftnza  n«»  de  mmudat  Inborn,  y tai  paredet  y 
techs  de  on,  y tizul,  y titsnbien  lot  tuclot  tie  lot  emeu  hibrudo*  dr 
pirzat  minitdnt  de  a zu ftjat  a / ethh  de  obra  mouiyca  ; y en  An  de 
lot  grandet  SeUorrt  eon  Aermoft  fit  en  let  de  agrtn  du/ce  qut  hu  hace 
mat  fretcat : lode  ettr  t micro  de  argutlrctnra  era  de  mada  m tu 
tirmpa,  y an  far  Granada  en  tut  that  coma  una  fasti  dr  plain  lima 
drjacintot  y etmrraldat. 
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History,  which  nothing  occurred  to  wean  from  him  the  affections 
of  his  People,  when  a secret  conspiracy  exploded  which 
suddenly  expelled  him  from  his  Throne.  The  guilty 
intrigues  of  his  mother,  and  the  crafty  ambition  of  her 
son-in-law.  Aim  Said,  placed  the  Sceptre  in  the  hand  of 
5-gf  a Usurper,  whom  not  even  the  sanction  of  lawful  right 
could  have  made  an  object  of  reverence  or  of  fear. 
Ismael,  effeminate  and  voluptuous,  abandoned  himself  to 
the  delights  of  the  Harem,  until  he  was  awakened  from 
his  dream  of  pleasure  by  the  successful  schemes  of  Abu 
Said,  who,  having  artfully  contrived  to  render  him  odious 
to  the  People,  had  matured  fits  own  measures  for  sup- 
planting him.  A Band  of  armed  men  surrounded  the 
Palace,  and  vociferously  demanded  the  Usurper  s head. 
The  Royal  puppet  (led  to  the  Alhambra,  where  after  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  at  resistance,  he  was  ordered  by 
his  perfidious  Minister  to  strip  off  his  gorgeous  robes 
and  to  join  the  common  malefac  tors  in  the  public  pri- 
son ; but  the  escort  which  was  charged  to  conduct  him 
thither,  received  private  orders  to  despatch  him.  The 
Crown,  which  Abu  Said  hnrl  won  at  the  expense  of  ho 
much  guilt,  sate  uneasily  on  his  brows.  The  activity  of 
the  exiled  King,  and  his  close  alliance  with  Castile,  were 
sources  of  continual  alarm  ; and  it  was  to  win  the  friend- 
ship of  Peter,  and  to  efface  the  ill  consequences  of  a mo- 
mentary triumph  of  his  arms,  that  he  took  the  fatal 
journey  to  Seville,  which  eventually  led  him  to  the 


Restoration  block.  Mohammed,  restored  to  power  by  the  treachery 
of  Mona®-  „f  bis  ally,  but  no  participator  in  the  crime,  re-ascended 
his  paternal  Throne,  and  after  triumphing  over  a rebel- 


lion, assisting  Peter  in  his  war  with  Henry,  and  destroy- 


ing Algrtjiras,  for  many  years  continued  to  display  his 


pacific  virtues. 

Yussef  II.  Yussef  II.,  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  King,  iinmedi- 


campuigu  soon  cooled  their  excitement,  and  as  Yussef  Annul*  of 
could  satisfactorily  explain  the  infraction  of  the  Truce,  Spain, 
matters  were  easily  accommodated,  ami  tranquillity  was  s^,v-w' 
restored.  But  this  new  'JYuce  was  soon  disturbed  by  an  Renewed 
event  too  characteristic  of  the  bigotry  of  the  times  to  be  Twee, 
omitted.  An  enthusiast  or  knave,  who,  in  his  character 
of  a Hermit,  had  acquired  a great  reputation  for  sanctity 
with  the  People,  persuaded  Don  Marlin  Yuiie7.de  la  Bar- 
buda, Grand  Master  of  Alcantara,  that  if,  for  the  Itouour 
of  the  Cross,  he  would  attack  the  Moors,  neilher  life  nor 
limb  of  him  or  his  followers  should  be  injured.  Full  of 
this  mad  conceit,  Don  Martin  sent  two  of  his  Esquires  to 
Yussef,  and  challenged  him  to  fight,  either  ou  equal 
terms,  or  with  two  to  one  in  his  favour ; the  truth  of 
their  respective  Creeds  being  the  stake  to  lie  hazarded 
upon  the  issue.  The  King,  indignant  at  this  insult, 
imprisoned  the  Esquires  ; on  which  the  Castilian  levied 
a small  force,  and  in  spite  of  the  commands  of  Henry 
HI.,  and  the  remonstrances  of  his  friends,  marched 
boldly  into  Granada.  An  attack  upon  a small  fori  was 
his  first  enterprise,  in  which  he  Inst  three  men,  and  was 
wounded  in  the  hand.  Surprised  at  the  result,  which 
would  naturallv  abate  somewhat  of  his  confidence  in  the 


charm,  he  remonstrated  with  the  Hermit;  hut  the  latter 
indignantly  informed  him,  that  the  promised  immunity 
was  restricted  to  fields  of  battle,  and  not  tube  wasted  on 
petty  fortresses  and  obscure  attacks.  The  advuncc  of 
Yussef  with  an  overwhelming  force,  soon  afforded  the 
wished-fbr  test;  the  Grand  Muster  rushed  upon  the  ^ ^ 
enemy  at  the  betid  of  his  little  Baud,  which,  after  prodigies 
of  useless  valour,  was  cut  off  to  u man.  This  ins. me  Alcantara, 
expedition"  was  instantly  disavowed  by  Castile,  and  \,  u. 
though  the  Moors,  excited  by  their  victory,  were  anxious  1395. 
to  renew  the  war,  Yussef  found  means  to  restrain  their  a.  H. 


a.  l).  ately  upon  his  accession  to  the  Throne,  sent  Ambnssa- 
1391.  dors  the  Christian  Court  to  prolong  the  Truce  which 
H.  had  existed  in  his  father’s  Reign.  The  external  tran- 
791.  quillitv  of  his  Kingdom  was  thus  secured,  but  the  violent 
and  ambitions  temper  of  Mohammed,  the  King's  second 
son,  jealous  of  the  preference  shown  to  his  elder  brother 
Yussef,  threatened  its  domestic  peace.  An  affected  zeal 
for  Religion  cloaked  his  designs.  The  People,  already 
dissatisfied  with  their  King  on  account  of  his  Treaty  with 
the  Christians,  and  of  the  liberal  reception  which  they 
met  with  at  his  Court,  were  easily  persuaded  to  believe 
the  assertion  of  his  secret  apostasy,  and  to  consider  him  a 


ardour  and  to  maintain  peace.  In  the  next  year  he  died,  799, 
poisoned,  as  it  is  supposed,  by  a vest  he  had  received 
from  the  King  of  Fez.  but  more  probably  from  the 
effects  of  a malady  to  w hich  he  had  long  been  subject. 

Though  Yussef  had  bequeathed  the  Kingdom  to  his  * ’ n* 

eldest  son,  this  unambitious  Prince  did  not  assert  a right 
which  the  eager  ambition  of  his  brother  had  already 
token  measures  to  supersede.  Before  the  last  duties..  ' ' . 
could  be  paid  to  his  father,  Mohammed  was  proclaimed  y£  arnnK 
King.  He  instantly  removed  his  elder  brother  Yussef 
to  the  Castle  of  Salobreuo,  where  he  ordered  him  to  be 
treated  with  the  consideration  due  to  his  rank.  His 


proper  object  of  their  vengeance.  At  day break  a furious 
and  bigoted  multitude  assembled  ul  the  Palace,  and  in- 
sisted on  his  immediate  deposition.  The  feeble  Yussef 
was  on  the  point  of  yielding  to  the  clamour,  when  the  Am- 
bassador of  Fez,  who  was  fortunately  present,  (a  man  of 
talent  and  decision,  and  possessing  a high  reputation  for 
wisdom,)  threw  himself  on  his  horse  and  rode  into  the 
midst  of  the  populace,  lie  implored  them  with  an  im- 
pressive eloquence  to  reflect  on  the  horrors  of  Civil  War, 
which  had  been  the  source  of  advantage  to  the  enemies 
of  the  Faith  ; and  he  urged  that  it  was  not  against  their 
King,  but  against  the  enemies  of  their  Prophet  they 
W*r  wilh  should  turn  their  arms.  •*  Go,"  said  he,  *'  cross  the 
ZST-  fr°n,'er*  with  Yussef  at  your  head,  and  learn  how  noble 
and  valiant  is  the  Prince  whom  you  have  outraged.” 
Shouts  of  applause  testified  the  assent  of  the  People; 
*.  0.  immediate  arrangements  were  made  to  gratify  their 
13.92.  frenzy  ; and  the  King,  obliged  to  violate  the  Truce,  led 
a.  11.  them  into  Murcia,  whence,  after  some  successes,  they 
792.  vrere  driven  back  into  Granada,  and  stripped  of  most  of 
he  booty  which  they  had  seized.  The  vicissitudes  of  this 


first  public  care  was  to  renew  the  existing  relations  with 
Castile.  For  this  purpose,  under  pretence  of  inspecting 
the  frontier,  he  passed  with  a small  escort  to  Seville, 
where  he  was  courteously  received  by  Henry,  conducted 
his  negotiations,  and  returned  with  the  same  privacy  to 
Granada.  The  Truce  was  observed  for  several  years, 
until  broken  by  some  of  those  feuds  upon  the  frontier, 
in  which  each  party  accused  the  other  of  aggression. 
Mohammed  was  at  least  prepared  to  resent  its  infraction,  a.  d 
if  he  had  not  provoked  it;  without  any  investigation  he  1405. 
marched  into  Castile,  wasted  the  frontier,  surprised  the  *.  «. 
fortress  of  Ayamontc,  and  retreated  with  a large  plan-  80S. 
der  of  cattle,  some  captives,  and  considerable  other 
booty.  Henry  remonstrated  ; but  Mohammed  would  War* 
not  listen  to  his  demands  for  restitution,  and  actively 
pursued  the  war,  which  wus  maintained  with  various 

* Ferrer-**,  Hermit  ly's  Translation,  to®,  vi.  19.  The  Moorish 
Chronicler*  do  not  allude  to  the  story  of  (he  Hermit.  They  merely 
speak  of  a /-orerorio  Mrttrt  fie  Ale tmiara,  and  buar  witness  to  the 
desperate  intrepidity  of  the  Chmtiaus. 
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History.  micce**,  until  both  parties  growing  tired  of  it,  consented 
to  a Trace  for  eight  months. 

A*  D-  Mohammed  being  soon  afterward*  attacked  by  a severe 
1108.  illness,  and  feeling  his  death  approach,  became  anxious 
*•  H*  to  secure  the  succession  to  his  infant  son,  and  despatched 
811*  an  order  to  the  Governor  of  the  fortress  in  which  Yustef 
Story  of  wos  s|  j|j  conflnw|  j0  pMt  him  to  immediate  death.  When 
the  messenger  arrived,  he  found  Yuasef  and  the  Alcade 
seated  at  chess;  and  no  sooner  had  the  Alcade  perused  the 
warrant,  than  visible  agitation  betrayed  his  grief ; for 
the  gentle  virtues  of  the  Prince  had  inspired  him  with 
reverence  and  love.  The  impatient  messenger  urged 
immediate  execution  of  the  order.  “ What  arc  the 
wishes  of  the  King?"  calmly  inquired  the  Prince.  " Is 
there  question  of  my  death  ? Does  he  require  my  head?” 
The  warrant  was  put  into  his  hands,  &n<l  having  read  it* 
he  requested  a few  hours  to  make  some  necessary  ar- 
rangements, and  to  take  leave  of  his  women  and  family. 
When  the  messenger  demurred,  because  the  period  of 
his  return  was  fixed,  **  At  least,"  said  Yusscf,  “ we  may 
finish  our  game  of  chess/  The  players  resumed  their 
scats,  but  the  agonized  Alcade  could  not  conduct  bis 
game,  and  Yussef  was  frequently  obliged  to  rally  him 
upon  his  blunders.  The  game  was  drawing  to  a 
close,  when  two  cavaliers  rushed  into  the  room,  and  do- 
ing homage  to  Yussef,  announced  his  brother’s  death. 
Like  one  awaking  from  n painful  dream,  the  Prince 
doubted  the  e\idence  of  his  senses,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  arrival  of  other  persons  of  note  that  lie  could  entirely 
credit  this  extraordinary'  change.  He  returned  in  tri- 
umph to  the  Capital,  amid  the  tumultuous  felicitations 
of  the  people. 

Yuasef  HI.  Yussef  ill.  instantly  communicated  his  accession  to 
Henry,  und  desired  a renewal  of  the  Truce.  This  was 
satisfactorily  arranged;  but  at  its  expiration,  it  was 
required  that  he  should  declare  himself  the  Vassal  of 
Castile,  as  many  of  his  predecessors  had  done,  and 


pay  a certain  tribute  in  token  of  his  dependence.  The  Aanafo  of 
refusal  of  these  demands  was  the  cause  of  a new  War, 
illustrated  by  no  event  of  interest,  and  concluded  by  a v— “ 
Truce  of  seventeen  months.  The  attention  of  Yussef  A ■ D- 
was  directed  to  Gibraltar,  where  the  inhabitants,  dis-  1412. 
contented  with  their  Wall,  had  solicited  the  protection  A*  **• 
of  the  King  of  Fez.  That  Monarch,  jealous  of  his 
brother,  and  anxious  to  remove  him,  plaeed  a force  at 
hit  disposal,  and  ordered  him  to  proceed  to  Spain.  The 
Wall,  shut  up  in  the  fortress,  was  on  the  point  of  yield- 
ing to  the  attack,  when  the  orinv  of  Granada  appeared 
lx?  to  re  the  place.  The  African  force  was  speedily  routed, 
and  when  the  Prince  had  been  made  prisoner,  a garrison 
was  left  in  the  fortress,  and  the  Koyal  captive  was  con- 
veyed to  Granada.  A Letter  from  tire  King  of  Fez  was 
soon  received  by  Yussef,  full  of  protestations  of  friend- 
ship, and  urging  him  to  poison  his  brother,  whose  de- 
struction, he  alleged,  was  essential  to  his  own  security. 

Disgusted  at  this  infamous  proposal,  the  generous  Mo- 
narch, himself  so  nearly  a victim  to  a brother’s  cruelty, 
was  not  satisfied  with  a scornful  refusal  ; protection  or 
vengeance  was  ottered  to  the  Prince,  an  asylum  in  Cas- 
tile, or  troops  and  treasures  in  Africa ; the  latter  was 
his  choice.  Passing  across  the  Mediterranean,  he  de- 
feated his  brother  and  threw  him  into  prison,  where  he 
died  of  grief,  und  perluifra  also  of  remorse.  The  re- 
mainder of  Yussef’s  reign*  flowed  on  with  a gentle  and  a. 
unruftlcd  course,  and  die  People  of  Granada  were  happy  1423. 
in  the  calm  of  a profound  tranquillity,  the  lust  they  were  a.  «. 
ever  permitted  to  enjoy.  827 

* H is  Court  was  the  reaurt  of  all  the  Christ  i.m  Cavalier*  who  hid 
affair*  of  honour  to  decide.  The  more  belligerent  of  thin*  wou'd 
scarcely  like  such  an  at  In  (rotor  aa  Yussef.  fur  era  lam  pacijieodor 
</ot  m/ia  rfu r/ui  y aprntt  primeipiada  I a /id,  da  toi-r  pur 

Humor  mba//ot,  y Mi  harm  ir+mr  amipot,  y ru/tr  junior  y honns  lm 
derm  cortt,  Condi,  179.  He  was  muck  respected  by  (be  Coals- 
Haas,  and  in  familiar  correspondence  with  thru  Queen. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXVII. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY 

History.  Tup.  XlVth  Century  is  another  dark  period  in  the 
v— v— ■—  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  relieved,  however, 
towards  the  close  of  it,  with  some  gleams  of  light  which 
remarks.  are  t|lc  curnest  of  a brighter  and  happier  era.  Religion 
had  now  arrived  at  its  greatest  degree  of  corruption, 
and  Learning  was  at  its  lowest  ebb.  The  study  of 
Theology  had  dwindled  among -the  Clergy  into  mere 
scholastic  trifling,  and  not  a few  of  that  Body  were 
ignorant  of  it  even  in  its  most  useless  form  ; while  the 
Mendicant  Orders,  who  possessed  almost  exclusively 
what  little  remained  of  Scriptural  Learning,  were  by  no 
means  content  with  a moderate  use  of  the  reputation 
and  influence  which  they  by  this  means  ucquired.  The 
Clergy  were  as  remarkable  for  their  vices  as  for  their 
ignorance,  and  the  ambition  and  internal  dissensions  of 
the  Mendicants  concurred  with  their  evil  example  in 
producing  a general  depravity  of  morals.  In  the  early 
part  of  this  Century,  the  temporal  power  of  the  Papacy 
may  be  regarded  as  at  its  height,  but  before  the  close 
of  this  period  it  received  various  blows,  and  began 
visibly  to  decline.  The  temporary  removal  of  the 
Pupal  residence  to  Avignon,  the  quarrel  of  the  Pope 
w ith  the  Emperor  Louis,  and  the  Schism  which  com- 
menced in  the  year  1379,  all  contributed  to  diminish 
the  secular  greatness  of  the  Romish  Sec.  The  freedom 
of  inquiry  to  which  these  events  gave  rise,  united  with 
the  preaching  and  invectives  of  the  Franciscans  and 
other*,  tended  at  the  same  time  to  weaken  its  authority 
In  spiritual  matters : until  at  last  some  German  Re- 
formers, and  Wickliff,  began  successfully  to  question 
some  of  its  erroneous  doctrines,  and,  in  fact,  under 
Providence,  paved  the  way  for  the  Reformation  of 
Religion  and  extensive  restoration  of  primitive  truth 
which  afterwards  took  place.  Hence  this  Century  is 
entitled  by  Ecclesiastical  writers  Saculum  fFick- 
Imanum.  During  this  period,  attempts  to  set  on  foot 
new  Crusades  were  not  unfrequcntly  made,  but  without 
any  effect;  and  proposals  which  were  brought  forward 
for  a reunion  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches  proved 
equally  abortive.  The  profession  of  Christianity  in  its 
various  forms  was  confined  within  nearly  the  same 
limits  as  heretofore. 

We  resume  the  narrative  by  relating  the  succession 
of  the  Popes,  and  givingo  succinct  account  of  the  events 
which  occurred  in  the  Church  while  they  respectively 
filled  the  Chair  of  St  Peter. 

Benedict  Boniface  VIII.,  as  has  been  said,  died  on  the  11th  of 
XI.  October,  1303.  He  was  succeeded  by  Nicolas  de  Boc- 

a.  d.  caciiii.  of  the  Dominican  Order,  who  took  the  name  of 

1303.  Benedict  XL  This  Pontiff  revoked  the  proceedings  of 
Boniface  against  the  King  of  France  and  his  dominions 
made  an  ineffectual  effort  for  the  pacification  of  Italy ; 
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OF  THE  XIVUi  CENTURY. 

aud  gave  his  sanction  and  warm  recommendation  to  Ecclc- 
the  projected  enterprise  of  Charles  de  Valois,  brother  of 
the  King  of  France,  against  Constantinople.  He  died,  (j*!  XlVih 
by  poison,  July  6,  1304,  leaving  behind  him  an  ex-  Century, 
cellent  character  for  moderation  ami  personal  humility.  v— 

After  this,  the  See  continued  vacant  for  nearly  a year, 
in  consequence  of  dissensions  among  the  Cardinals; 
one  party  desiring  to  have  an  Indian  Pope,  favourable 
to  the  friends  of  Boniface,  the  other,  a French  Po|K,  or 
at  least  a friend  of  Philippe.  This  dispute  was  ended 
on  the  5th  of  June,  1305,  by  the  election  of  a Pope, 
whom  the  King  of  France  had  previously  enlisted  in  his 
interests,*  in  the  person  of  Bertrand  de  Got.  Arch- 
bishop of  Bourdeanx,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Clement  Clement  V 
V.  The  removal  of  the  Papal  residence  to  Avignon,  a.  d. 
the  increase  of  Pontifical  avarice  and  extortion,  and  the  1305. 
obsequiousness  of  the  Holy  See  to  the  King  of  F ranee, 
constitute  the  roost  remarkable  features  of  this  Pontifi- 
cate. Nor  are  these  features  to  be  regarded  as  Uistiuct 
from  each  other:  it  was  the  subserviency  of  Clement  to 
the  interests  of  Philippe  which  caused  him  to  reside 
within  the  French  dominion*;  and  it  was  this  change 
of  residence,  which,  decreasing  his  ludiun  revenues, 
excited  him  to  devise  new  means  of  obtaining  wealth. 

As  a proof  of  his  obedience  to  the  King  of  France, 

Clement  restored  the  Colonnas  in  Italy  to  their  Eccle- 
siastical dignities,  abrogated  the  hostile  Constitutions  of 
Boniface,  and  gave  Philippe  a bounty  of  five  years* 
tenths  from  the  Clergy  of  his  Kingdom.  He  granted 
absolution  to  Nogaret,  who  had  been  excommunicated 
by  Boniface,  but  eluded  the  request  of  the  King  to  con- 
demn the  memory  of  that  Pontiff  aud  cause  his  house  to 
be  burned.  These  proceedings  are  related  more  at  large 
in  our  History  of  France.  Clement  favoured  the  enter- 
prise of  Charles  de  Valois  against  Constantinople;  and 
pronounced  sentence  of  excommunication  against  Andro- 
nicus  Paheologus ; but  he  afterwards,  by  an  artifice, 
disappointed  the  French  King  of  his  designs  to  advance 
his  brother  to  the  Empire.  But  the  most  remarkable 
act  of  compliance  on  the  part  of  Clement  with  tins 
wishes  of  the  Court  of  France,  was  the  suppression  of 
the  Knights  Templars,  w hich  was  formally  c fleeted  by  the 
Council  of  Vienne,  a.  0.  1311.  Tlic  details  and  cha- 
racter of  this  transaction  are  stated  aud  explained  in  our 
History  of  Philippe  le  BeU  While,  however,  the  Pope, 
sheltered  within  the  dominions  of  France,  was  obliged 
to  act  on  principles  of  submission  towards  the  Court 
on  which  he  was  actually  dependent,  he  assumed  a 
tone  of  especial  arrogance,  and  made  high  pretension* 

• A more  particular  account  of  thig  UsiuActicn  is  gives  in  Our 
History  of  France,  Philipps  lb  Del. 
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Ilist-ry.  to  sovereignty,  with  regard  lo  ail  other  Stales.  He 
1 mvm~'  iaaucd  a most  formidable  Bull  against  Venice,  whieh  dis- 
puted with  him  the  possession  of  Ferrara,  ami  com- 
pelled the  Repub’ic  to  submit,  (a.  d.  1313.)  When  the 
Emperor  Henry  VII.  was  preparing  to  reduce  Robert, 
King  of  Naples,  to  submission,  the  Pope  not  only 
asserted  his  own  sovereignty  over  Sicily,  but  affected  to 
regard  the  contending  parties  as  equally  vassals  of 
Rome,  between  whom  he  had  a right  to  interpose  and 
settle  the  dispute.  Henry,  in  return,  asserted  his  inde- 
pendence; and  this  resistance  would  probably  have 
formed  the  commencement  of  a difficult  struggle,  had 
not  the  Emperor  been  speedily  carried  otF  by  death,  oc- 
casioned, as  was  said,  by  poison  admiimtcrcd  to  him  by  a 
Monk  in  the  consecrated  wafer.  After  his  death,  Clement 
expressly  asserted  the  sovereignty  of  the  Popes  over  he 
Emperors*  without  any  show  of  contradiction.  He 
died  on  the  20th  of  April,  1314,  having  filled  die  Pupal 
chair  for  the  space  of  nearly  nine  years.  The  residence 
of  the  Popes  in  France,  commenced  by  this  Pontiff, 
continued  until  the  year  1376,  u period  of  about  seventy 
years. t From  the  length  of  its  duration  and  its  disas- 
trous consequences  to  the  Church,  it  is  compared  by 
Italian  writers  to  the  Babylonish  Captivity. 

Vacancy  of  In  the  Conclave  which  was  held  to  elect  a successor, 

the  Pa  pal  (he  Cardinals  differed  among  themselves  os  before  ; 

those  of  Italy  demanding  an  Italian  Pope,  and  the 
French  insisting  upon  having  one  of  their  own  nation. 
The  Conclave  was  broken  up  by  a tumult  in  the  place 
in  w Inch  it  was  held ; J and  the  Cardinals  did  not  assemble 
again  for  the  space  of  two  years,  not  being  able«to  agree 
either  respecting  their  place  of  meeting  or  in  their 
choice  of  a Pope.  During  this  vacancy  of  the  Papal 
Chair,  Philippe  Ic  Bel  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Louis  II utiu.  The  Empire  was  at  the  same  time 
not  less  divided  than  the  Church.  The  Electors  did  not 
fix  upon  a successor  to  Henry  VII.  during  the  space  of 
fourteen  months  ; and  in  the  year  1314,  one  party  elected 
Louis  of  Bavaria,  and  the  other  Frederic,  Duke  of 
Austria.  This  double  election  was  followed  by  great 
disorders. 

JobnXXIL  At  the  instigation  of  France,  the  Cardinals  at  length, 
x.  d.  on  the  2bih  of  June,  1316,  concurred  in  the  election  of 
1316.  James  of  Euse,  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Porto,  who  took  the 
name  of  John  XXII.  His  Pontificate  is  chiefly  remark- 
able for  the  disastrous  contest  in  which  he  engaged  with 
Louis  of  Bavaria,  who  had  secured  his  election  to  the 
Empire.  In  the  year  1326,  the  People  of  It  rone  desired 
the  return  of  the  Pope  to  that  City,  from  which  he  ex- 
cused himself  by  reason  of  his  age  and  the  difficulties  of 
the  journey.  The  Emperor  aflcrwurds  went  into  Italy, 
where  be  wus  received  with  great  joy,  and  publicly  crowned 
at  Horne.  In  return  for  the  Pope's  sentence  of  excom- 
munication, he  formally  deposed  John  from  his  dignity 
and  procured  the  election  of  Peter  Rainaltucci  in  his 
room.  May  12,  1328.  The  Imperial  PontifT assumed  the 
name  of  Nicholas  V.;  but,  two  years  afterwards,  when 
the  Emperor  had  been  obliged  to  retire  from  Italy,  and 
was  beginning  to  be  humbled  under  the  power  of  the 
Pope,  he  voluntarily  abdicated  the  Papal  Chair,  and  was 
detained  by  John  ns  a prisoner  at  Avignon  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  During  this  period  Italy  continued 


* Clementin.  lib.  ii.  lit  9.  fUynald.  ad  an.  1314. 
f The  chief  authority  for  the  Hiatovy  of  this  period  is  Baluzii 
Paparum  drennmentutm. 

X /'»*,  Carpeutr&f,  near  Avignon. 


to  lie  distracted  by  the  contentions  of  the  Guelpl  * and  Ec.-fr- 
Ghihelliues  ; the  latter,  whom  the  Pope  designated  as 
rebels  against  the  Church,  being  supported  by  the  power 
and  favour  of  the  Emperor.  t'cutuis 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  Pontificate,  Juhn  occa-  - 
sioned  himself  much  trouble  and  incurred  very  general 
censure,  by  maintaining  that  the  beatific  vision  of  God 
is  not  fully  enjoyed  by  the  souls  of  the  blessed  before 
the  Resurrection,  a tenet  which  was  at  variance  wilh  the 
received  opinion  on  the  subject : he  subsequently  re- 
tracted his  error,  but  in  terms  somewhat  equivocal, 
and  which  failed  to  give  general  satisfaction.  It  was 
this  PontifT  who  completed  the  form  of  the  triple 
crown.*  lie  died  at  Avignon,  December  4,  1334,  hav- 
ing filled  the  Papal  Chair  during  more  than  eighteen 
yeans.  He  has  been  praised  for  great  Learning  and 
firmness  of  character,  but  at  the  same  time  severely  con- 
demned on  the  charges  of  unbounded  avarice  and  am- 
bition. 

After  the  death  of  John,  the  Cardinals,  without  much  Benedict 
delay,  agreed  in  the  election  of  Janies  Fournier,  a na-  XII. 
live  of  France,  and  Cardinal  of  Sta.  Prisca.  This  electron  a.  d. 
took  place  on  the  20th  of  December,  1334,  ami  the  new  1334. 
Pope  assumed  the  name  of  Benedict  XII.  In  the  year 
1336,  a Bull  was  issued,  by  which  the  doctrine  of  John 
respecting  the  beatific  vision  was  formally  condemned. 

Benedict  continued  the  Papal  residence  at  Avignon,  but 
not,  it  is  said,  without  having  been  disappointed  of  his 
intention  to  take  up  his  abode  in  Italy:  in  fact,  it  would 
seem  that  he  ascended  the  Pupal  Chair  with  a real  in- 
tention of  throwing  olT  the  French  yoke;  but  his  Court 
wax  too  firmly  linked  with  thul  of  France,  and  Philippe 
knew  how  lo  control  the  will  of  the  Pope  by  the  pre- 
ponderating influence  of  the  Cardinals,  who  were  in  h>s 
interest.  This  Pope  was  anxious  to  complete  a recon- 
ciliation of  the  Holy  See  with  the  Emperor  Louis,  but 
from  that  measure  also  he  was  diverted  by  the  Inter- 
ference and  menaces  of  Philippe.  Hereupon  the 
Electors  and  Princes  of  the  Empire,  in  the  celebrated 
Diet  at  Frankfort,  a.  d.  1338,  declared  the  Emperor  to 
be  independent  of  the  Pope,  and  annulled  all  the  acts 
and  procedures  of  John  against  him;  which  decree 
called  forth  a number  of  hostile  Bulls  from  the  enraged 
Pontiff,  t 

A Bull  was  issued  against  Frederic,  King  of  Sicily, 
and  in  favour  of  Robert,  which,  however,  was  treated 
with  indifference.  An  ineffectual  attempt  was  likewise 
made  to  effect  the  reunion  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Churches:  the  Greeks  demanded  the  assembling  of  a 
Council,  in  which  the  great  question  respecting  the  Pro- 
cession of  the  Holy  Ghost  might  be  determined  ; but  this 
was  refused  on  the  ground  that  the  question  had  already 
been  settled  by  former  Councils,  ami  it  was  plainly  de- 
clared that  nothing  short  of  absolute  submission  to  the 
Faith  of  the  Romish  Church  would  be  accepted.  Benc- 


* The  Pope  Hormisdas  tint  added  a crown  to  the  tiara  : Boni- 
face VIII.,  in  the  course  of  hie  quarrel*  with  Philippe  !e  Bel, 
assumed  a double  crown,  indicative  of  bis  supremacy  in  thiug* 
both  temporal  and  spiritual.  John  XXll.  added  the  third.  Cbuisy, 
lint,  de  Phihppe  (it  i'u/ou,  Uh.  i. 

f Hull  it  horrmdu  ei  mn/lit  fuimmaeit,  quibut  nmerMti#  miser- 
rime  lor/tr  mu/,  Muhus,  lib.  xxiv.  p.  238.  Herwart,  an.  1338.  See 
also  Du  Mont,  Corpt  Diplomatique,  tom.  i.  part  ii.  p.  1 69.  Tin* 
account  does  not  agree  with  that  of  Ctioisy,  Hut.  de  Philippe  de 
/'«/*■(!,  lib.  i.  p.  46.  who  says  that  the  Pope,  pour  t'atturer  J'um 
prvtecteur  cvntre  Philippe  de  luivtt,  iarcvmmoda  ovee  Louit  df 
Hunt  re,  lui  donna  f ahttdmlttn,  el  If  re\‘onnut  //vur  Emp  freer  j which 
statement  M'nheim  seems  to  have  followed. 
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Hiitory.  diet  died  at  Avignon,  April  23,  1342.  He  appears  to 
have  been  a man  of  far  greater  integrity  than  any  of  his 
immediate  predecessors.  The  Histories  of  the  times, 
instead  of  being  filled  with  complaints  of  Papal  avurice 
and  simony,  are  loud  in  their  commendation  of  disinter* 
estedness,  liberality,  learning,  and  personal  piety  on  the 
part  of  the  Pontiff.  Benedict  also  has  the  praise  of 
having  attended  to  the  welfare  of  the  Church,  by  a judi- 
cious distribution  of  IJencfices,  and  by  vigorous  attempts 
to  reform  the  several  Religious  Orders. 

Clrtutnt  The  choice  of  the  Cardinals  now  fell  upon  Peter 
' *•  Roger,  Cardinal  of  St.  Nereus,  who  was  elected  eleven 

A’  D’  days  after  the  death  of  Benedict,  and  took  the  name  of 

1342.  Clement  VI.  The  character  of  this  Pontiff  is  quite  the 
reverse  of  that  of  his  predecessor : he  soon  became  remark- 
able for  rapacity  and  avarice,  and  for  partiality  towards 
his  own  relatives  in  the  conferring  of  Benefices  and  Ecclesi- 
astical dignities.  He  continued  the  Pupal  residence  at 
Avignon,  notwithstanding  an  entreaty  to  the  contrary 
conveyed  to  him  by  means  of  a formal  deputation  from 
Rome.*  The  Holy  See  was  still  at  variance  with  the 
Emperor  Louis,  who  by  some  ill-judged  proceedings 
had  furnished  it  with  fresh  arms  against  himself,  and 
decrees  and  sentences  of  excommunication  were  thun- 
dered against  him.  Louis  w as  desirous  of  reconciliation, 
but,  through  the  influence  of  Philippe,  the  terms  pro- 
posed were  such  as  he  could  not  accept.  In  the  course  of 
the  negotiations,  the  Pope  required  him  to  acknowledge 
that  he  held  the  Empire  as  n Benefice  from  Rome,  which 
proposition  was  formally  disclaimed  by  the  Electors  and 
Princes  of  the  Empire  assembled  in  a Diet  at  Frank  fort, 
A.  d.  1314.  Two  years  afterwards,  the  l’ope  published 
against  the  Einpcror  a most  severe  sentence  of  depo- 
sition and  excommunication,  and  at  the  same  time  ex- 
cited a portion  of  the  Electors  to  choose  Charles  of 
Luxemburg  Emperor  in  his  room,  who  was  soon  after 
confirmed  in  his  new  dignity  in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  Louis.  Clement  purchased  Avignon  for  the  Church 
from  the  Queen  of  Naples,  a.  d.  1348.  The  People  of 
Rome,  with  a view  to  repair  in  some  measure  the  loss 
which  had  been  occasioned  to  them  by  the  residence  of 
the  Popes  at  Avignon,  had  accompanied  their  prayer  for 
a return  of  the  Court  by  a request  that  the  Jubilee  should 
be  celebrated  twice  in  every  century,  instead  of  once  only 
according  to  the  institution  of  Boniface  VII.  This  pe- 
tition had  been  readily  granted,  and  the  desired  Jubilee, 
held  in  the  year  1350,  attracted  an  immense  concourse 
of  pilgrims  to  Romo.  Clement  designed  to  assemble  a 
Council  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a reconciliation  be- 
tween the  Eastern  and  Westerif  Churches;  but  this 
scheme  was  prevented  by  his  death,  December  6,  1352. 
Innocent  After  the  decease  of  Clement,  Etienne  Aubcrt,  Cardi- 
' nal  Bishop  of  Ostia,  ascended  the  Papal  Throne  under 

® the  uaine  of  Innocent  VI.  The  Cardinals,  while  in  Con- 
I3o3.  c|ave>  |iari  passed  certain  resolutions  for  the  limitation 
of  the  Papal  power,  and  each  had  bound  himself  by  oath 
to  the  observance  of  them,  in  case  of  his  own  election. 
Innocent,  however,  who  was  one  of  the  number,  had  no 
sooner  assumed  the  Pontifical  dignity,  than  he  declared 
this  act  of  the  Conclave  to  be  null  and  void,  and  that  he 
was  himself  free  from  the  obligation  of  his  oath.  A cor- 
respondence was  carried  on  between  this  Pope  and  John 
Pahcologus  for  the  reunion  of  the  two  Churches,  but  us 

* Hie  celvLratcsl  Petrarch  was  one  of  the  deputies  on  this  occa- 
sion. He  «1hi  concurred  in  the  request  for  the  return  of  the  Court, 
which  w*»  afmwar'is  made  to  Uihiia  V. 


the  Pope  wa9  unable  to  furnish  the  vessels  and  troops  Hinton  of 
which  the  Emperor  needed  for  his  service  against  tile  th«  XJVth 
Infidels,  the  negotiation  was  fruitless.  Italy  continued  Century, 
to  be  in  a slate  of  disturbance  and  insubordination,  and 
a Legate  was  sent  into  that  Country  to  reduce  the  States 
to  obedience.  Innocent  died  on  the  12th  of  September, 

1362.  He  is  said  to  have  been  learned,  and  to  have 
made  some  efforts  towards  the  reformation  of  the  Clergy, 
but  he  has  incurred  the  common  imputation  of  rapacity 
and  extortion,  by  his  taxation  of  Ecclesiastical  property, 
and  reservation  of  vacant  Benefices 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Innocent,  the  College  chose  V:rl»nV, 
as  his  successor  Guillaume  Grimoaldi,  Abbot  of  St  Vic-  a.  d. 
tor  at  Marseilles.  He  was  elected  on  the  28th  of  1362. 
October,  1862,  and  took  the  name  of  Urban  V.  In  the 
early  part  of  this  Pontificate,  a project  was  formed  for 
another  Crusade  to  the  Holy  Laud,  which,  however,  was 
not  put  into  execution  in  consequence  of  the  backward- 
ness of  the  King  of  England  to  join  the  expedition.  In 
Italy  Peace  was  made  with  Bernubo  Visconti,  on  his 
submission  to  the  Church,  accompanied  by  u promise 
not  to  oppress  theGuelphs  in  his  territories.  Since  the 
removal  of  Clement  V.  to  Avignon,  the  Popes,  as  we 
have  seen,  bad  continued  to  reside  in  that  City  ; but  at 
length  Urban,  at  the  earnest  request  of  his  Italian  sub- 
jects, repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  was  received  with 
great  murks  of  respect  and  demonstrations  of  joy,  on  the 
16th  of  October.  1367.  In  the  following  summer,  he 
received,  at  Monteflasoone,  the  Emperor  Charles  V., 
whose  presence  he  had  implored  as  a security  against 
the  disaffected  Italians;  hut  the  efforts  of  that  Prince 
aguinst  the  enemies  of  the  Church  were  neither  crow  ned 
with  decisive  success,  nor  pursued  with  a vigour  suffi- 
cient to  give  satisfaction  to  the  Pope.  The  Greek  Em- 
peror, John  Pahcologus,  visited  Clement,  in  the  course 
of  the  next  year,  at  Rome,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
negotiating  the  reunion  of  the  Churches.  The  Em- 
peror on  this  occasion  made  a public  profession  of 
Orthodox  faith  ; but  as  he  obtained  no  effectual  assist- 
ance against  the  Turks,  which  was  in  fact  his  primary 
object,  the  negotiations  of  course  failed  to  produce  any 
permanent  results.  Italy  was,  at  that  time,  no  agree- 
able residence  for  a Pope  : Urban,  having  remained  there 
during  three  years,  returned  to  Avignon,  for  the  professed 
purpose  of  procuring  Pence  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, where,  however,  he  died,  December  19,  1370, 
before  he  could  enter  upon  the  business  of  his  proposed 
design. 

Ten  days  after  the  death  of  Urban,  Pierre  Roger,  a Gregory  XL 
French  Ecclesiastic,  in  possession  of  several  Benefices,  *.  i>. 
was  elected  to  the  Pupal  Chair.  He  assumed  the  name  1370. 
of  Gregory  XI.  Attempts  at  the  reunion  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Churches  were  renewed  during  this  Pontifi- 
cate ; but  os  the  Christians  of  the  West  could  not  be 
induced  to  hazard  their  own  safety  in  tins  defence  of  the 
East  against  the  victorious  Infidels,  which  was  the  re- 
ward demanded  by  the  Grerk  Church  in  return  for  her 
submission,  the  negotiations  for  reconciliation,  as  for- 
merly, proved  ineffectual.  But  the  leading  event  in  the 
reign  of  Gregory  was  the  final  transfer  of  the  Papal  seat 
from  Avignon  to  Rome.  Pressed  by  the  urgent  solici- 
tations of  his  Italian  subjects,  incited  also,  as  it  is  said, 
by  the  advice  of  a fanatical  woman,  Catharine  of  Sienna, 
but  chiefly  induced,  as  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  by 
the  disturbances  of  Italy,  where  the  Ecclesiastical  Stales, 
dissatisfied  with  the  Popes,  and  oppressed  by  their 
Governors,  had  declared  themselves  independent,  and 
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History.  entered  into  ft  league  with  the  Florentine*  and  the  Vit- 
cnnti,  Gregory  formed  the  determination  of  takiug  up 
Rnd  of  »h*  residence  in  the  original  seat  of  the  Papacy.  On  the 
denwat  l71*1  Jftnuary*  1377,  he  entered  Rome,  where  he 
Avignon.  WM  rc^ive‘*  w*th  ■N  possible  demonstrations  of  joy. 
* b But  the  long  absence  of  the  Popes  from  Italy  had  so 
diminished  their  authority  in  that  Country,  that  Gregory 
soon  found  his  new  residence  to  be  far  from  plea&ant  or 
easy  ; and,  accordingly,  he  speedily  resolved  to  return  to 
France,  which  he  would  doubtless  have  attempted  to  do 
had  not  the  design  been  frustrated  by  his  death,  which 
took  place  at  Rome,  March  27,  1378.  A Bull,  dated 
May  22,  1877,  was  issued  by  this  Pope  against  Wick- 
lift,  whose  doctrines  and  efforts,  as  we  shall  hereafter 
sec,  had  by  this  time  become  formidable  to  the  Court  of 
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The  death  of  Gregory  was  followed  by  serious  diffi- 
culties respecting  the  choice  of  his  successor,  which  gave 
rise  to  the  long-continued  dissension  ill  the  Church, 
commonly  called  the  Great  Western  Schittn .*  We  have 
already  seen  that  the  People  of  Rome,  having  frit  the 
inconvenience  arising  from  the  ahaence  of  the  Popes, 
were  anxious  to  secure  their  future  residence  in  that 
City ; and  we  have  also  had  several  instances  of  dissen- 
sions in  the  Conclave  with  regard  to  the  election  of  a 
Pope.  These  conflicting  interests  and  inclinations  now 
led  to  most  serious  disturbances.  When  the  Cardinals 
were  about  to  elect  a new  Pontiff,  the  inhabitants  of 
Rome  came  to  the  Conclave,  and  insisted,  with  great 
violence  and  tumult,  upon  the  choice  of  a Roman,  or  at 
least  of  an  Italian,  Pope  : and  in  consequence  of  their 
menaces,  Bartolomeo  de  Prignani,  Archbishop  of 
Bari,  a Neapolitan,  was  declared  duly  electcd.f  The 
new  Pontiff  assumed  the  title  of  Urban  VI. ; the  six- 
teen Cardinals  wlio  were  in  Italy  wrote  to  six  others  who 
remained  at  Avignon,  informing  them  of  the  election, 
and  for  the  space  of  three  months  the  whole  College  re- 
cognised the  newly  elected  Po|ie  as  the  lawful  Head  of 
the  Church.  But  Urban,  as  it  appears,  was  by  no 
means  the  real  object  of  the  Cardinals*  choice,  even  at 
the  first ; and  after  his  election,  by  a course  of  harsh  and 
haughty  behaviour,  he  rendered  himself  completely 
odious  alike  to  Clergy  and  Laity.  Hence  resulted  the  ex- 
communication  of  Urban  by  the  Sacred  College,  and  the 
election  of  another  Pope,  or,  in  the  language  of  Romish 
Historians,  an  Anlipopc.  The  Cardinals  withdrew  from 
Rome  to  Anagni,  and  thence  to  Fondi,  where,  under 
the  protection  of  the  Queen  of  Naples,  they  declared  the 
election  of  Urban  to  be  null  and  void,  and  proclaimed 
Robert  of  Geneva,  who  liad  been  made  Cardinal  by 
Gregory  XI.,  to  be  the  rightful  possessor  of  the  Papal 
Chair.  He  assumed  the  title  of  Clement  VII. , and  took 
up  his  residence  at  Avignon,  being  acknowledged  as 
Pope  by  France,  and,  through  French  influence,  by 
Scotland,  Savoy,  and  Lulhringia,  and  afterwards  by 


* The  chief  authorities  relating  to  the  Hinton'  of  this  period  are 
the  following  : Theodanei  de  Niesn.  lib.  ui.  de  Schamatt ; Mortcne 
ct  Durand,  Thrtaur.  Aovut  Anectlotorum,  tom.  ii. ; Korundem  Ve- 
tenon  Scriptantm  Am  pint.  Cotleetia,  tom  rii. ; Pime  du  Pay, 
ffntoirt  rii  Sr  hum'  ; Louis  Mahnbourg,  Hitt,  du  Grand  Stfntmc 
tf  Occident  ; Jaq-  LenCsnt,  Hitl.du  Canale  de  Fite,  liv  i.  ii. 

f The  circumstance*  of  tius  election  are  narrated  with  great 
variety  and  confuaion  by  different  Historians ; but  they,  for  the 
itinit  part,  substantially  agree  in  describing  the  election  of  Urban, 
on  the  one  hand,  as  forced,  and  on  the  other,  a*  provisional.  Awl 
yet.  according;  to  the  Letter  sent  by  the  Cardinals  at  Rome  to  those 
at  Avignon  on  the  subject,  no  election  could  be  more  free  or  cano- 
nical than  that  of  Urban. 


Castile,  (13S1,)  Aragon,  (1367,)  and  Navarre,  (1390.)  EccJe- 
U r ban  remained  at  Home,  re  (using  to  resign  bis  dignity,  yjjJtorvof 
and  was  acknowledged  as  Vicar  of  Christ  by  all  the  rest  xfVth 
of  Europe.  Thus  there  existed  two  contemporary  Popeis  Century, 
who  incessantly  excommunicated  and  aimthumalixed  each 
other,  and  were  a subject  of  division  and  dissension  to 
the  whole  of  Christendom.*  Continued  disorders  and 
disturbances  between  the  contending  parties  were  the  im- 
mediate results  of  this  fatal  Schism  ; which  tended  to 
weaken  the  Papal  power,  and  to  make  way  for  the  sub- 
sequent Reformation  of  Religion.  For  the  space  of  fifty 
years  the  Church  had  two,  ond  sometimes  three  different 
Heads  at  (he  same  time,  each  of  whom,  with  its  respective 
partisans,  was  in  direct  hostility  to  the  others.  Oppor- 
tunities were  tints  afforded  to  the  factious  and  turbulent 
of  committing  all  kinds  of  disorders  ; the  Faith  of  many 
of  the  more  simple-minded  was  shaken,  and  Religion 
was  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  ebb ; w bile  it  became 
more  and  more  manifest  that  one  visible  and  supreme 
temporal  Head  was  uo  necessary  part  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  upon  Earth. 

During  Ibis  period  there  is  little  in  the  History  of  the 
Church  which  demands  our  attention,  if  we  except  the 
struggle  of  the  contending  parlies,  and  the  attempts 
which  were  made  at  reconciliation.  The  proceedings  of 
Urban  against  the  Queen  of  Naples  and  bis  quarrels 
with  Charles  of  Duraxzo,  beloug  rather  to  the  History 
of  Italy.  Urban  died  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1369, 
when  the  Italian  Cardinals  elected  as  his  successor 
Pietro  Thomaeelli,  a Neapolitan,  who  took  the  name  of 
Boniface  IX.  In  the  following  year,  another  Jubilee  was  Boniface 
celebrated  at  Rome,  in  conformity  with  n Constitution  ol  Bt 
Urban  ; but  the  number  of  pilgrims  was  smaller  than 
on  former  occasions,  and  the  sale  of  Indulgences  iu  1359 
various  Countries,  to  which  the  Pope  resorted  as  a 
means  of  supplying  the  deficiency  of  his  revenues,  was 
the  cause  of  great  and  scandalous  disorders.  This  Pon- 
tificate was  remarkable  far  the  growth  of  Simony,  and 
the  iucrease  of  ail  the  various  evils  which  had  previously 
existed  in  the  Church. t Clement  died  at  Avignon 
on  the  16th  of  September,  1394,  when  the  French 
Cardinals,  instead  of  delaying  the  election,  agreeably  to 
the  order  of  the  King  of  France,  with  a view  to  bring 
about  a union,  immediately  raised  to  the  Pontificate 
Pedro  dc  Lima,  a Spaniard,  who  had  acted  as  Legate  Benedict 
of  Clement  at  the  Court  of  Frauce.  He  assumed  the  XIII.  tt 
title  of  Benedict  XIII.  Avignon. 

The  University  of  Paris  distinguished  itself  by  its  en-  *•  D* 

1 3 1394. 

• It  is  difficult,  or  Almost  impossible,  to  determine  which  of  the 
contemporary  Pojies  bail  the  greater  right  to  the  title.  Tli*  Church 
of  Homo,  of  course,  Can  acknowledge  hut  one  at  a time,  ami  desig- 
nates the  other  by  the  title  of  Autipope.  But  the  following  are 
the  words  of  a Roman  Catholic  writer  on  this  subject ; //  eit  dc- 
tmmtri  que  filtetim  «f  I'rlatn  VL  fat  fait t par  vudencr  ; el  qvt 
Celle  de  Clement  VII . me  fui  pat  exempt  de  mameaite  fat  ; <f  oii  je 
canclut,  que  ret  dnur  Pa  pet  1 latent  intent,  tt  qut  C Eghte  fmt  tans 
chef  taut  lew  tidminutrotum.— - Pru  tbut  quidrm  petirrunt  a Cardi- 
nal ihut  Papam  Itr.manum  out  Itahcum ; ted  precet  grant  future 
contradict  nan  paste t,  at  ail  Taeitui . jtfiaii  enim  jactabamJ,  penemla 
intcndtbanJ,  formtdinet  oppanrbant,  tt  vayabantur  pa  mm  Into  fare 
cum  bar  bar  a at  jut  unman  i terrore.  And.  ad  lit.  Pap.  Aceniom.  a p. 

Bolus. 

f Boniface  published  o Bull  reserving  the  Anna  let  or  First 
Fruits,  i.  e.  the  first  year’s  revenne  of  oil  vocaot  Bishoprics  ond 
Abbacies.  This  source  of  revenue  had  for  some  time  post  been 
adopted  by  the  Popes,  but  it  was  now  for  the  first  time  decreed  to 
be  perpetual  ami  universal;  and  henceforward  not  only  was  tbs 
payment  of  First  Fruits  regularly  required,  but  the  tax  was  often 
employed  a*  a means  of  extortion. 
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deavoiirs  to  put  an  end  to  the  Schism.  Having  failed  although  the  great  body  of  the  people  still  secretly  EccV 
in  its  efforts  to  bring  the  contending  Popes  to  a friendly  inclined  to  Heathenism.*  The  state  of  Lapland  was 
accommodation,  it  at  last  (a,  d.  1304)  obtained  permis-  nearly  similar,  f In  Spain  a severe  persecution  of  the  the  XIVth 
6kju  from  the  King  of  France  to  hold  n formal  consults-  Jews  (1390)  forced  many  of  (hat  unfortunate  people  to  Century, 
tion  respecting  the  means  of  effecting  the  requisite  an  insincere  profession  of  the  Christian  Faith.  In  1367,  v— 
union.  For  this  purpose  it  proposed  three  expedients,  Armenia  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Mamelukes,  who 
by  one  of  which  peace  might  be  restored ; viz.  the  method  commenced  a violent  persecution  of  Christianity;  and 
of  cession  or  resignatiou  of  both  the  Pretenders,  a mutual  the  Coptic  Christiana  in  Egypt  were  harassed  by  similar 
compromise  by  which  both  parties  should  agree  in  elect-  opposition. 

iitg  some  one  person,  or  the  determination  of  a General  The  projected  union  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Ai'emjit  at 
Council.  But  through  the  opposition  of  the  Duke  of  Churches!  was  an  object  of  various  ineffectual  attempts. 

Berri,  and  the  intrigues  of  Pedro  do  Luna,  Clement's  The  Greek  Emperors,  anxious  to  procure  the  assistance  ,nj  |tllin 
Legate,  (afterwards,  as  has  been  said,  Benedict  XIIL)  of  the  West  against  their  powerful  enemies  the  Turks,  Churches, 
the  King  commanded  the  University  to  refrain  from  continually  used  their  endeavours  to  effect  this  rccoit- 
any  further  proceedings  ou  the  subject.  On  the  death  ciliaiion  ; but  as  none  of  the  people,  except  a few  of  those 
of  Clement,  at  Avignon,  (he  Cardinals,  when  about  to  connected  with  the  Court, would  submit  to  make  any  con- 
proceed  to  the  election  of  a successor,  bound  themselves  cessions,  these  efforts  were  invariably  fruitless.  In  the 
by  oath,  that  whoever  of  them  should  bo  elected,  should  year  1339,  Androuicus  HI.  sent  an  Embassy  to  Avignon, 
use  all  means  in  his  power*  to  restore  the  unity  or  the  to  treat  in  his  name  respecting  the  union  ; hut  although 
Church,  not  refusing  to  resort  even  to  the  method  of  Burlaam,  who  waa  at  the  head  of  this  Embassy,  after- 
cession,  if  such  measure  should  be  deemed  necessary  ; wards  (in  1341  )ad opted  the  Faith  of  the  Romish  Church, 
but  Boniface  after  his  election  adhered  to  his  oath  as  and  invited  his  Countrymen  to  follow  his  example,  yet 
little  as  any  of  his  predecessors.  In  the  following  year,  the  prospect  of  reconciliation  continued  to  be  as  distant 
(1395,)  a Council  of  Divines  at  Paris,  assembled  by  the  as  ever.  In  the  year  1369  the  Emperor  John  Paleeolo- 
King  of  France  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  best  gus  appeared  at  Rome,  and  published  a Confession  of 
means  of  union,  having  decided  in  favour  of  the  method  Faith  conformable  to  the  Creed  of  the  West;  but  his 
of  cession,  the  King  conveyed  the  message  to  Benedict  example  was  insufficient  to  induce  the  Body  of  his 
for  hut  acceptance  ; but  the  proposal  was  met  by  the  subjects  to  alter  their  sentiments  on  the  point  in  dis- 
Pontiff  of  Avignon  with  an  evasive  answer,  to  the  pur-  pute,  and  his  son  and  successor,  Manuel  II.,  engaged 
port,  that  he  would  rather  have  a personal  interview  his  pen  in  the  controversy  against  the  Latins.  Several 
with  his  rival,  and  adopt  the  method  of  compromise,  the  other  Greek  writers  appeared  during  this  Century,  who 
futility  of  which  proposition  it  w as  easy  to  perceive,  opposed  the  Church  of  Rome  on  the  controverted  points, § 

The  University,  however,  persevered  in  its  efforts;  and  while  there  were  not  wonting  some  who  followed  the 
at  length  (1398)  succeeded  in  inducing  the  French  example  of  Burlaam  in  going  over  to  the  other  side  of 
King,  Charles  VII.,  ami  the  Emperor  Wcnocslnus,  to  the  question,  and  entering  the  lists  as  opponents  of  the 
use  their  endeavours  to  compel  the  resignation  of  both  Creed  which  they  had  abandoned. |) 

the  Pretenders,  by  threatening  to  withdraw  their  obe-  But  the  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  period  Be  .-line  of 
dience  in  case  of  refusal.  Accordingly,  when  Benedict  which  is  under  review  was  the  incipient  decline  of  the  ***I'*1. 
refused  to  comply  with  the  requisition,  France,  together  Papacy  in  respect  of  both  its  temporal  power  and  its  authon,y* 
with  Castile, f renounced  obedience  to  him,  and  the  spiritual  authority.  Various  causes,  more  or  less  coin  It*  cause*. 
Pope  was  confined  a prisoner  at  Avignon.  Boniface,  necled  with  each  other,  contributed  to  this  result.  1.  I-  Removal 
however,  although  equally  obstinate,  retained  his  portion  The  removal  of  the  Popes  to  Avignon  is  unquestionably  p ^lCourt 
of  the  Church  ; the  Clergy  of  England  would  not  com-  to  be  ranked  among  the  first  of  these.  The  Pope  at  to*Avignen» 
ply  with  the  requisition  of  the  French  King  to  withdraw  once  lost  the  churacter  of  an  independent  Prince  when 
their  obedience,  ami  Wenceslaus  excused,  himself  from  he  look  up  his  residence  in  a Country  which  acknuw- 
fulfilling  hie  part  of  tike  engagement,  alleging  that  he  (edged  another  temporal  Head;  and  it  was  manifest  also 
must  first  gain  the  consent  of  the  Princes  of  the  Em-  that  in  return  for  the  protection  which  was  afforded  to 
pire,  and  of  the  Kings  of  Hungary  and  Poland.  And  himself  and  his  Court,  he  yielded  moat  implicitly  to  the 
thus  the  close  of  the  Century  found  Benedict  a prisoner  influence  of  French  counsels  or  authority.  Besides  this, 


at  Avignon,  and  Boniface  in  the  full  exercise  of  his  share 
of  dominion  at  Rome. 

Pmgme  of  The  limits  of  Christianity  were  not  much  extended 
Chnrti-  during  the  XIVth  Century.  The  hopes  which  bad 
been  entertained  respecting  the  conversion  of  the  Moguls 
hud  now  begun  to  tail ; the  greater  part  of  that  people 
having  declared  for  Mohammedanism.  In  China  also 
the  profession  of  Christianity  lost  ground,  t In  the  mean 
time  the  Gospel  was  received  in  Lithuania,  when  the 
Prince  with  many  others  were  publicly  baptized ; 

* Omnet  witu  util**  et  adeamtmadat  ad  nnitatem  Ecdnier — tint 
mackinxhttme  ten  areata t tone  vet  ddatione  tpudcttmtfme  terrain t rt 
prorurabti — umjme  tu/  ertuon rm  mdunvl  per  iptmm  dt  Papatn  fac\- 
endam,  «i  Donunit  Cardinn/tbut — Aoe  pro  bona  Ecclttue  et  nmtatu 
prtrdirta  r ideainr  expedire.  Bulwus,  iv.  p.  730. 

f Hajrnaldiis,  ad  an.  1398. 

i Sw  ilutheim,  Htrt.  Tarfrtrvnm  Ece/ematt,  p,  90,  it  tea.  and 
1 19,  rf  try. 


increased  disorder  and  insubordination  in  Italy  were  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  removal.  l)u ring  the  absence 
of  the  Popes,  the  Country  which  they  had  abandoned  was 
desolated  by  the  contentions  which  suhnisted  betweeu  the 
GuelphaandGhibellines.  The  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  was 
plundered,  and  all  Italy  became  a prey  to  parties,  who 
from  time  to  time  were  struggling  for  power  or  for  exist- 
ence. While  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.  submissively  ac- 
knowledged tile  newly  asserted  superiority  of  the  Pope, 

* Jo.  Dugtow,  Hut.  Pofonut,  bb.  x. 

f Jo.  Sehefleri,  Lapot ua. 

I See  ou  Ihis  subject  Leo  AUafittf , De  Brel.  Occident,  el  Orient , 

RchhIci  Barbara  we  may  mention  Maxima*  Ptauudos,  1340; 
Kilns  Cabas Lu,  1340;  Gmromu  Piiunus,  1300;  NiUia  Dinvla, 
1400. 

|1  Demetrius  Cydoniut,  s.  n.  1357  ; Maunivt  Cate**,  1300; 
Simon  of  Constantinople.  Sw  J.  G.  Wachii  Hut.  Centre*. 
Grtrcorum  Latntorumquc  de  Proceitu  Spirit  in  Sancti. 
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Gregory  found  himself  unable  lo  maintain  the  undoubted 
prerogatives  of  the  Papacy  in  Italy,  either  by  force  of 
anathema  and  excommunication,  or  by  his  personal  pre- 
sence. 2.  Accordingly,  the  Papal  revenues  from  this 
quarter  were  greatly  diminished,  while  at  the  same  lime 
the  Court  at  Avignon,  having  increased  in  profligacy 
and  extravagance,  demanded  for  its  support  yet  larger 
supplies  of  wealth  than  ever.  Hence  arose  a system  of 
increased  extortion  on  the  part  of  (he  Pound's  of  Avignon, 
oppressive  alike  to  Clergy  and  Laity.  Reservations, 
Expectatives,  and  other  such  impositions  were  among  the 
first  means  employed  for  enriching  the  Apostolic  Chan- 
cery. Clement  V.  reserved  many  Churches,  and  in- 
curred the  too  common  charge  of  Simony;  and  John 
XXII.  reserved  the  more  lucrative  places  of  all  Collegiate 
Bodies,  together  with  all  the  Churches  in  Upper  Italy. 
The  payment  of  Annates  or  First  Fruits  was  exacted  oil  a 
larger  scale  than  formerly,  and  established  as  a perma- 
nent anil  oppressive  tax;  while  the  frequent  demund  of 
Tenths,  under  pretence  of  a Crusade  or  the  like,  became 
burdensome  more  especially  to  the  inferior  Orders  of 
Clergy.  These  exactions  from  the  Sacred  Body  were 
equally  oppressive  and  impolitic;  and  tended  of  course 
to  weaken  the  attachment  of  a large  portion  of  the 
Clergy  to  the  Pupal  authority.  From  the  Laity  also 
large  sums  of  money  were  raised  during  the  same 
period  by  the  sale  of  Indulgences  and  of  various  licenses 
ut  exorbitant  prices ; a tax  upon  popular  credulity  and 
ignorance,  which,  while  it  succeeded  admirably  well  as  a 
temporary  expedient  for  augmenting  the  Papal  revenues, 
proved  to  be  the  source  of  multiplied  abuses,  and 
became  a ruinous  scandal  to  the  Church.*  3.  The  morals 
of  the  Clergy,  in  general,  influenced  by  the  example  of 
the  higher  Orders  and  other  unfavourable  circumstances, 
especially  by  the  corrupt  methods  of  obtaining  Benefices 
and  the  law  by  which  punishments  due  to  their  crimes 
could  he  commuted  for  money, t had  sunk  to  the  lowest 
state  of  depravation.  Ignorance  and  immorality  charac- 
terised at  once  the  Dignitaries  of  the  Church  and  the 
Clergy  who  had  the  more  immediate  cure  of  souls; 
while  the  partial  and  feeble  attempts  of  the  Synods  to 
remedy  the  evil  remained  comparatively  fruitless.  Con- 
cubinage was  openly  tolerated,  and  even  encouraged, 
with  a view  to  prevent  still  greater  disorder* ; while  the 
fines  which  had  l*en  imposed  upon  the  practice  by  the 
Decrees  of  Synods  were  converted  into  a mere  lax,  which 
contributed  to  augment  the  revenues  of  the  Bishops. 
At  the  same  time  all  attempts  of  the  Temporal  Authorities 
to  restrain  the  vices  of  the  Sacred  Order  were  resented 
as  insults  offered  to  the  Church  and  to  the  authority  of 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  4.  These  causes  contributed  at 
once  to  excite  and  to  give  powerful  effect  to  the  invectives 
of  the  Franciscans  and  others  against  the  Clergy  and 
the  Papacy.  The  quarrels  of  the  Monastic  Orders  with 
the  Popes,  and  the  unmeasured  terms  in  which  many 
individuals  belonging  to  those  Orders  exposed  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  Church,  contributed  to  awaken  men’s 
ininds  on  the  subject,  and  to  decrease  that  spiritual 
influence  which  had  hitherto  constrained  them  to  blind 
and  absolute  submission.  A more  particular  account  of 
the  Monastic  Orders  during  this  period  will  follow  in 
its  place.  5.  The  quarrels  of  the  Popes  with  the  tem- 

• On  these  subjects  consult  Nicolss  dt  Clamengi*,  Dr  ftutn<l 

Scetnim. 

f Outfit  noj’a,  Sonne  error,  owiw  mn/rficia,  etiamii  capital  ta 
tint,  ffre  prruntam  famntur  a c dr'tntur.  Kioolu  de  Claineil^i*.  Dr 

/Its  iff  if  Bed,  c.  20. 


pornl  Prince*  are  also  to  lie  regarded  as  one  chief  cause  Kcd*- 
of  the  decline  of  the  Papal  power.  Philippe  U?  Bel  had  . *******  _ 
already  suggested  an  appeal  from  the  Pope  to  a General  the  XI  Yth 
Council ; and  Louis  of  Bavaria  repeated  the  formidable  Century, 
threat.  The  protection  of  Louis  was  readily  afforded  to  ^ > 
the  clamorous  Franciscans  and  other  declnimers  against 
the  Papacy ; and  learned  men  were  encouraged  by  his 
favour  to  employ  their  pens  in  exposing  its  enormities. 

6.  But  the  greatest  and  most  fatal  source  of  weakness  it. TheGn.it 
which  this  Century  presents  to  our  notice  was  uit*  Schism, 
doubtcdly  the  Schism  w hich  arose  after  the  death  of 
Gregory.  This  fatal  dissension  augmented  the  evils 
already  existing  in  the  Church,  diminished  the-  means  of 
internal  reformation,  and  furnished  the  disaffected  with 
fresh  reasons  of  complaint  and  new  grounds  of  attack. 

As  the  weakness  of  the  Papacy  afforded  opportunity  for 
fearless  inquiry  respecting  the  Constitution  of  the  Church, 
so  the  Schism,  with  its  consequent  evils,  contributed  to 
set  such  inquiry  on  foot.  While  two  hostile  competitors 
were  contending  for  that  which  had  hitherto  been  re- 
garded as  the  supreme  Ecclesiastical  authority*  without 
affording  any  hope  of  a speedy  settlement  of  the  dispute, 
it  followed  us  a natural  result,  that  men  looked  to  the 
spirit  of  ancient  institutions  in  search  of  a still  higher 
authority  which  may  again  Iw  rendered  available.  The 
scats  of  learning,  mid  especially  the  University  of  Paris, 
entered  with  spirit  into  the  discussion,  and  thus  acquired 
increasing  esteem  and  importance.  Individuals  were 
not  wanting  who  went  so  far  as  lo  denounce  the  Papacy 
as  the  source  of  all  the  evils  existing  in  the  Church,  and 
to  call  for  its  total  almlition  ;•  while  even  some  of 
its  firmest  adherents  were  convinced  of  the  undue 
extent  of  its  power  mid  the  enormity  of  its  privileges ; 
tracing  the  mischief  which  existed,  and  even  the  Schism 
itself,  to  the  secular  authority  which  was  attached  to  the 
Apostolical  See,  and  wishing  for  the  time  in  which  an 
Emperor  might  again  summon  a Council  by  his  own 
authority,  in  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  disunion. 

The  exactions  and  oppressions  which  at  this  time 
existed  in  the  Church  contributed  also  to  the  wish  for  a 
diminution  of  the  Papal  authority.  And  lastly,  the 
Schism  occasioned  a frequent  discussion  of  the  question 
concerning  the  relative  powers  of  the  Pope  and  a 
General  Council,  w hich,  as  might  be  expcclrd,  was  de- 
cided in  fuvour  of  the  latter  ; and  eventually  led  to  the 
summoning  of  a Council  at  P»sa,  for  the  purpose  not 
only  of  ending  the  dispute  between  the  rival  Popes,  but 
also  of  setting  new  limits  to  the  Papal  authority  and 
correcting  its  abuses. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  power  of  the  Spiritual  Courts  Decreased 
was  greatly  abridged.  The  contests  which  subsisted  pw-roftha 
between  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  Spiritual 
proved  highly  disadvantageous  to  the  latter.  In  Gcr-  Courti. 
many,  the  position  that  temporal  affairs  belonged  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  Secular  Courts,  was  almost  universally 
acknowledged,  although  in  some  cases  the  Spiritual 
Courts  transgressed  the  bounds  of  their  authority.  In 
Swisserland,  their  power  was  confined  within  still  nar-  *• 

rower  limits.  In  Italy,  it  varied  with  the  change  of 
circumstances ; wherever  the  Ghibelline  party  prevailed 
it  was  almost  entirely  suppressed.  In  France,  the 
spiritual  jurisdiction  subsisted  for  some  time  under 
more  favourable  circumstance*;  the  Barons,  indeed,  per- 
petually complained  of  the  interference  of  the  Prelate*, 
out  the  latter  were  protected  by  the  King.  Here,  how- 


* Ep  u*ir.  far.  ad  Clrmmlt*  Fit.  (*.  d.  139 1 ;)  ttuleuv 
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HitJory.  ever,  the  Parliament,  from  the  time  of  Charles  Y„  made 
a powerful  opposition  to  the  power  of  the  Spiritual 
Court*;  thenceforward  not  only  was  their  jurisdiction 
confined  within  its  proper  limits,  hut  the  Parliament 
assumed  a superiority  over  them,  and  claimed  a right  of 
decision  in  many  matters  which  had  hitherto  been 
regarded  as  entirely  Spiritual. 

Council  of  In  the  course  of  this  Century  only  one  General  Council 
Vienne.  was  assembled,  which  sat  at  Vienne  from  the  16th  of 
October,  1311,  to  the  6th  of  May,  1912.  The  matters 
brought  before  it  related  chiefly  to  the  suppression  of 
the  Knights  Templar,  the  sending  of  succours  to  the 
Holy  Land,  and  the  reformation  of  the  morals  of  the 
Clergy  and  Ecclesiastical  discipline. 

EceletUtti*  Great  disorders  were  occasioned  in  the  state  of  Eccle- 
cal  disci-  giastical  discipline  by  the  introduction  of  Jubilees,  the 
ptuM.  sale  of  Indulgences,  and  the  undue  partiality  manifested 
by  the  Church  in  the  dispensation  of  graces  and  censures. 
Particulars  respecting  the  institution  of  the  Ccntenury 
Jubilee  by  Boniface  are  given  iu  our  History  of  Italy. 
The  interval  was  afterwards  reduced  by  Clement  VI.  to 
fifty  years,  by  Urban  VI.  to  thirty,  and  by  Sextus  IV. 
to  twenty-five. 

Reli*  r*mis  Two  new  Festivals  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary 

wonhipand  were  instituted  during  this  Century  ; namely,  the  Fesli- 
doctnae.  va|  0f  the  Presentation,  on  the  21st  of  November,  by 
Gregory  XL,  (a  d.  1372.)  and  that  of  the  Visitation  on 
the  2d  of  July,  by  Urban  VI.  (a.  d.  1389.)  The  doc- 
trine of  the  Immaculate  Conception  was  warmly  opposed 
by  the  Dominicans,  but  it  gained  ground  iu  the  Church. 
In  the  year  1884  the  enraged  Dominicans  began  a furious 
attack  upon  the  doctrine  and  its  supporters  in  Paris, 
which  excited  the  hostility  of  both  the  people  and  the 
University.  The  latter,  a.  d.  1387,  formally  condemned 
the  rejection  of  this  doctrine  which  had  been  published 
by  John  de  Moutesono,  a Dominican  friar,  who  had 
token  a prominent  part  in  the  controversy.  From  this 
sentence  the  Dominicans,  with  their  leader,  appealed  to 
Clement  VII, f but  the  University  obtained  the  victory 
at  Avignon;  (January,  13S9  ;)  several  of  the  Dominicans 
were  compelled  to  retract  the  positions  which  they  had 
advuuced  against  the  doctrine  in  question,  and  under  the 
auspices  of  the  learned  Body  at  Paris,  it  became  generally 
acknowledged  as  an  Article  of  Faith. 

Fresh  udditions  were  made  during  this  period  to  the 
catalogue  of  Saints,  Reiter,  and  Holidays;  Masses  also 
were  excessively  multiplied  ; but  it  had  already  become 
evident  to  reflecting  and  judicious  persons,  that  some 
limits  must  be  set  to  these  numerous  external  rites  and 
ceremouies,  by  which  the  Spiritual  worship  of  Almighty 
God  had  been  grievously  encumbered. * 

Scholastic  In  the  early  part  of  this  Century  the  Scholastic  Theo- 
Theology.  logy  was  dignified  by  some  of  its  brightest  ornaments  in 
the  persons  of  John  Duns  Scotus,  a Franciscan,  (Doc/or 
subtil  i*,)  Du  rand  us,  a Dominican,  {Doctor  rtnolutiai - 
mu*,)  and  William  Occam,  a Franciscan,  pupil  of  Scotus, 
{Doctor  singular  is  et  invincibilis ; venerabili * incrjilor .) 
Scotus  engaged  in  warm  contentions  with  the  Domini- 
cans, endeavouring  to  refute  several  doctrines  of  their 
Favourite,  Thomas  Aquinas  ; and  hence  arose  the 
Sects  or  Parties  which,  under  the  name  of  Scotists  and 
Thomists,  continued  to  be  distinguished  by  conflicting 
opinions  concerning  the  Human  Will,  Divine  Grace,  and 
such  points.  Occam  contributed  to  form  an  era  in  the 


.*  NicoUa  *lo  CUmengit,  De  notit  ctlebritaiibiu  non  in- 
rtitnmilu,  in  opt.  ed.  Lydii,  p.  143,  el  tey. 
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History  of  Scholastic  Learning,  by  boldly  reviving  the  EecW- 
teneU  of  the  Nominalists,  which  had  for  a long  time  ■u*t»ciLl 
been  almost  entirely  suppressed.  Lu  Paris,  where,  after  |hc*xiVth 
Occam,  his  pupil,  John  lluridun,  had  warmly  espoused  Century, 
these  tenets,  a public  edict  was  passed  to  prohibit  their  » f— y— ■ J 
promulgation  ; but  the  party  of  the  Nominalists  imper- 
ceptibly gained  the  superiority,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
Century  their  doctrines  were  decidedly  prevalent  at  Paris, 
while  elsewhere  they  continued  to  be  warmly  opposed.* 

These  violent  contentions  between  the  Realists  and 
Nominalists  form  a prominent  feature  in  Scholastic 
History  during  the  period  which  is  under  review.  The 
time  and  labours  of  Divines  were  almost  exclusively 
bestow e<  1 upon  fruitless  disputes  respecting  abstract 
ideas ; and  so  little  interest  was  taken  in  the  more 
practicul  part  of  Theology,  that  even  the  speculations  of 
the  celebrated  Thomas  Bradwardinet  concerning  Pre- 
destination, which  at  any  other  time  would  have  excited 
violent  disputes,  were  but  little  regarded.  The  un- 
profitableness of  the  existing  controversy,  and  the  de- 
plorable state  of  Theological  Learning,  were  felt  and 
acknowledged,  not  without  some  effort  for  improvement, 
by  two  celebrated  scholars  who  flourished  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  Century,  vis.  Gerson,  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris, X and  Nicolas  de  Clamengis,  Private 
Secretary  to  Benedict  XIII. § 

Among  the  Mystics  of  this  period,  Tuuler  became  Mystic 
eminent  as  a Preacher  in  Straxburg,  and  Suso  attained  Theology, 
nearly  an  equal  celebrity  in  Him.  Ruysbrock  was  held 
in  still  higher  esteem  by  his  contemporaries ; but  it 
would  seem  that  he  is  justly  charged  with  fanaticism. 

Gerson  knew  how  to  appreciate  the  Mystic  Theology, 
and  showed  how  to  temper  und  improve  it  by  sound 
knowledge  ; but  there  were  not  wanting  fanatical  teachers 
who  degraded  the  doctrines  uf  the  Mystics,  and  abused 
them,  to  the  great  detriment  of  Religion.}| 

Several  writers  appeared  who  composed  elaborate  CuuUtry. 
Treatises  concerning  Cases  of  Conscience.  To  the  vS'uinma 
Raymundiana,  already  extant  and  used  as  the  gieat 
authority,  were  added  the  Summa  Astcxana,  by  Astc- 
samis,  a Minorite,  and  the  Summa  Bartholma , PisantUa, 
or  Magistruccia,  by  Bartholomeus  dc  Sta.  Concordia,  a 
Dominican.  These  books,  however,  relate  almost  en- 
tirely to  Ecclesiastical  jurisprudence  and  matteis  which 
concerned  the  authority  of  the  Church,  while  the  great 
principles  of  Morals  were  treated  with  comparative 
neglect. 

Arguments  for  the  truth  of  Christianity  were  brought  Sacred 
forward  in  a few,  but  not  very  powerful,  Treatises.  Little  Scripture*, 
was  done  in  the  way  of  exegetical  writings  or  commen- 
taries on  the  Sacred  Scriptures : the  best  commentator 
was  Nicolas  Lyranus,  whose  Work  on  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments^  was  executed  in  a manner  at  least 
superior  to  that  of  any  of  his  contemporaries. 

We  now  proceed  to  a survey  of  the  progress  and  The  Memi;. 
transactions  of  the  Religious  Orders,  the  origin  of  which  cAntOnlar*. 


* As.  for  ex  Ample,  at  Oxford.  See  Ant.  Wood,  Hitt,  et  .4ntia. 
Unit.  Oxon.  p.  lt»9. 

f Profemor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford,  13*25;  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, 1348.  Doctor  ymfundut. 

1 See  Jo.  (verson ii  Epi*t.  duet  dr  Reform.  Tkeot.  (opt.  eJ.  Du 
Pin,  1.) 

$ See  Nicolas  do  Clamengis,  /Jb.  de  Studio  Theot,  in  D'Achery, 
Spirit,  tom.  i. 

|]  See  Ciotfr.  A mold  i Hu  ton  it  c t Deicnyho  Tkeol.  Mvttic. 
Frxncof.  1702, 

5T  PoUiUit  yrpehtte  in  Rtfdia;  Roms,  1471;  Lugd.  1590. 
The  'alter  it  the  Lest  edition. 
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Iliitory.  detailed  in  our  History  of  the  preceding  Century, 
--v— ' The  Mendicants,  while  they  maintained  a greater  decency 
of  conduct  than  the  regular  Clergy,  were  also  the  chief 
depositories  of  the  Literature  of  the  Age,  and  by  these 
means  their  influence  was  greatly  extended,  both  in  the 
Universities*  and  elsewhere,  at  the  expense  of  those 
whom  they  excelled.  The  opposition  which  was  offered, 
especially  by  the  University  of  Paris,  to  their  privilege*, 
remained  without  any  effect,  oud  left  the  Mendicants  in 
a condition  even  to  exceed  the  limits  of  these  privileges, 
when  opportunity  offered,  with  impunity.  The  ancient 
jealousy  between  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  was 
fomented  by  disputes  respecting  the  doctrines  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  Evangelical  Poverty,  and  the 
merits  of  their  respective  founders. t The  opposition 
of  these  Orders  to  each  other  was,  however,  less  serious 
in  its  consequences  than  it  might  have  been  had  not  each 
of  the  contending  parties  gradually  fallen  into  a different 
sphere  of  exertion  and  influence.  The  Dominicans, 
almost  exclusively  in  possession  of  the  power  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  in  the  course  of  their  ministration 
brought  much  into  contact  with  the  higher  classes  of  the 
Laity,  gradually  lost  the  character  of  a Mendicant 
Order;  while  the  Franciscans  assiduously  courted  the 
favour  of  the  lower  ranks  of  the  people,  and  by  the 
use  of  various  impostures  and  arts  of  deception^  secured 
high  veneration  and  liberal  contributions  from  that 
quarter. 

The  Frnn*  The  controversies  among  the  Franciscans  themselves 
ciican*  in  continued  during  this  Century  with  unabated  violence, 
particular.  am]  n)any  cf  that  Body  were  occasionally  exposed  to 
severe  persecutions.  Boniface  V' II I.,  as  we  have  said, 
annulled  the  Act  ofCelestinV.  in  favour  of  the  Spirituals, 
aud  this  served  only  to  widen  the  breach  between  that 
party  and  the  brethren  of  the  community.  The  former 
could  not  be  induced  by  all  the  efforts  of  the  Popes  to 
unite  themselves  with  the  great  Body  of  the  Order;  and 
even  the  mediation  of  Clement  V.  was  without  effect, 
who,  in  the  Bull  Exivi  de  ParadilO , issued  in  1312,  gave 
a new  explanation  of  the  Rule  of  St.  Francis,  with  a view 
to  unite  the  contending  parties  by  the  means  of  mutual 
concession.  The  Spirituals  at  this  time  assumed  a habit 
of  a meaner  and  coarser  kind  than  that  worn  by  the  rest 
of  the  Order,  and  this  distinction  tended  to  augment  the 
existing  animosity.  John  XXII.,  instead  of  renewing 
attempts  at  conciliation,  which  had  so  frequently  failed, 
proceeded  to  the  use  of  more  violent  measures,  and  em- 
ployer! the  power  of  the  Inquisition  against  the  refractory 
Friars;  for  which  purpose  he  issued  the  Bull  Gtoriosam 
Eccleiriam,  in  the  year  1317.  Great  numbers  of  the 
Spirituals  suffered  themselves  to  be  thrust  out  of  the 
Church  as  Heretics  rather  than  make  any  submission ; 
and  these  ejected  brethren,  FratriccUi,§  with  a great 

• Of  the  twenty-nine  Doctor*  of  Divinity  who  were  assembled  in 
the  year  1382  by  Philip  of  ValoU  «t  Vincennes,  thirteen  wen*  ilra- 
decant*.  Wc  find  complaint,  respecting  their  influence  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  on  the  ground  that  they  enticed  the  students 
to  enter  their  Orders.  See  Ant  Wood,  Hut.  rt  .laity.  T/ate. 
Otrnis.  p.  150 — 196. 

| See  Luc.  Waddingua,  Annairt  Ahmrum  Frutrttm ; Helyot, 
Hut' -ire  tin  Ordm  .WnnUtyitr*. 

J They  averted,  for  instance,  that  St-  Francis  went  down  once  a 
year  to  Purgatory,  ami  ktornted  the  soul,  of  all  thorn*  whose  bodies 
were  buried  in  the  habit  of  bis  Order.  Wadding.  Ann.  Aha. 
• on.  1 37  J . 

J After  the  separation  of  the  Fratrictlli  from  the  Order,  the 
frrtn  Sptriiaai  seems  to  have  been  applied  to  those  who  preserved 
their  connection  with  it,  hat  were  mure  strict  in  their  tenets  and 
practices  than  the  member,  of  the  Body  at  large.  The  Fralricelli 


many  Tertiaries,  augmented  the  list  of  heretical  Beg-  Bed*- 
hards,  adopted  many  of  their  opinions,  and  were  made 
to  feel  the  extreme  rigour  of  inquisitorial  opposition,  the  xiVth 
Those  who  were  put  to  death  were  of  course  regarded  Century, 
by  their  own  party  os  martyrs  to  the  cause ; and  Mosheim 
refers  us  to  a Martyrology  of  the  Spirituals  and  Fratri- 
celli,  containing  a list  of  a hundred  and  thirteen  vic- 
tims sacrificed  from  the  year  ISIS  to  the  time  of  Inno- 
cent VI. 

Among  the  great  Body  of  Franciscans  ( Fratret  dc 
Communitalr ) the  renunciation  of  temporal  ^sessions 
bail  been  reduced  to  a mere  form,  by  virtue  of  the  Papal 
exposition  of  the  Rule  of  the  founder;  still,  however, 
so  great  was  the  importance  which  they  attached  to  inis 
form  or  semblance  of  absolute  poverty,  that  in  the  year 
1321  a furious  dispute  arose  between  the  Franciscans 
and  Dominicans  respecting  the  poverty  of  Christ  and 
Ills  Apostles ; the  former  maintaining  that  neither  our 
Lord  nor  his  Apostles  possessed  any  thing  in  the  way  of 
property  or  dominion,  cither  in  cuminon  or  otherwise; 
while  the  latter  strenuously  asserted  such  opinion  to  be 
erroneous.  The  matter  was  at  last  referred  to  the  Pope, 

John  XXII.,  who,  weary  of  the  disputes  respecting  the 
Rule  of  poverty,  declared  himself  in  favour  of  the  Domi- 
nicans, pronounced  the  doctrine  of  the  Franciscans  to  be 
heretical,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Church  disclaimed  all 
right  of  property  in  their  estates,  (a.  d.  1322.)  In  con- 
sequence of  this  decree,  many  of  those  who  persisted  in  as- 
serting the  poverty  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles  were  seized 
by  the  Dominican  Inquisitors  and  committed  lo  the  flames. 

When  the  quarrel  broke  out  between  John  and  Louis 
of  Bavaria,  many  of  the  enraged  Franciscans,  with 
Michael  de  Cirsenas,  the  General  of  the  Order,  at  their 
head,  fled  to  the  Emperor's  dominions  and  assailed  the 
Pope  with  their  writings.*  Another  result  of  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Pontiff  was,  that  the  Rule  of  St.  Francis  was 
observed  with  less  strictness  than  ever  by  the  generality 
of  the  Order.  Hence  arose  various  attempts  of  the  more 
rigid  Franciscan*  in  Italy  to  unite  in  small  Societies  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  the  strict  observance  of  the 
Rule  of  the  founder  ; and  although  these  Societies  were 
at  first  frequently  dispersed,  yet  they  afterwards  found 
protection  from  some  Generals  of  the  Order,  and  became 
ao  considerable  that  at  length  a division  of  the  Order 
was  agreed  to,  and  the  Council  of  Constance  recognised 
the  more  rigid  Franciscans  as  a distinct  Body,  under  the 
title  of  Fralrt * regular?*  obterrantiar,  while  the  more 
lax  party  was  designated  by  the  term  of  Fratre*  cohoti* 
tuaUs. f (a.  d.  1415.) 


or  Fratre,  Minor*,  were,  therefore,  a rigid  Sect  or  Franciscans  wAo 
teparatrJ  from  lht\r  Order,  ami  chore  a new  Prescient,  embracing 
the  absolute  poverty  enjoined  by  St  Francis.  They  declaimed 
against  the  comtpUome  of  the  Clergy,  and  refined  to  acknowledge 
the  Pontiffs  a*  the  lawful  heads  m the  Church.  In  effect,  they 
were  a kind  of  precursors  of  live  Reformation.  Doth  the  Fralricelli  ana 
i he  regular  F ranri  scans  had  their  respective  Tertiaries,  i.  e.  those  w ho 
observed  the  third  or  Ices  rigid  ltuk*  of  St.  Francis,  by  which  they 
entered  into  the  Order  without  ubanduiiing  their  worldly  pomea- 
lione  or  pursuits.  The  term  Brgfurdt  (called  in  France  Beguinee, 
in  Italy  Biroehi  or  Bucaroti)  seems  to  hare  Wen  applied  originally 
to  the  Terlianes  belonging  to  the  Fratricelli,  but  it  soon  became  a 
general  name  for  all  who  were  suspected  of  Heresy  or  dissent  frous 
the  t-  hurch  of  Rome. 

• See  a list  of  these  writings  «p.  Reynold.  an.  1323. 

f The  fictitious  Hbnovni  which  the  Franciscans  claimed  for  their 
founder,  aud  the  comparisons  which  they  instituted  tot  ween  him 
and  Jesus  Christ,  are  highly  extravagant  and  blasphcmona.  They 
are  detailed  in  the  Book  of  the  Conformities  of  St.  Francis  with 
Jesus  Christ,  written  in  tlw  year  13*3  by  Bartholomew  Albixi,  a 
Franciscan,  and  received  with  general  approbation. 
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FnM>  Reli- 
gious Sod* 


Seda  and 
Heresies. 

1.  Albigan- 
*ea  ami 
AValdonses. 


bards,  Lai. 
lards,  Ac. 


Several  Religious  Orders  were  founded  during  this 
Century,  corresponding;  in  principle  to  those  which 
already  existed.  John  Tolomei  instituted  an  Order  of 
Benedictines  (Congrtgatio  S.  Maria  Month  Olivtli)  in 
the. neighbourhood  of  Sienna,  which  was  confirmed  in 
1319  by  John  XXII.  John  Cutombino  established  in 
Sienna  the  Order  of  Jesuates,  which  was  confirmed  by 
Urban  V.  a.  o.  1367.  This  was  a Mendicant  Order  con- 
sisting entirely  of  laymen,  and  following  the  Institute  of 
Augustin.  To  these  may  be  added  an  Order  of  Sta.  Bri- 
gitta,  and  several  Orders  of  HieronymiUs  (Errmita  &. 
Huronymi ) in  Spain  and  Italy.*  None  of  these  Orders 
ever  attained  any  considerable  celebrity,  and  many  of 
them  were  speedily  dissolved. 

Clement  V.  determined  to  rid  the  Church  of  the  Beg- 
hards,  as  being  convicted  of  Heresy,  and  they  were 
accordingly  subjected  to  the  most  violent  persecution. 
The  Inquisition  at  the  same  time  manifested  the  utmost 
jealousy  towards  all  Religious  Societies  which  were  not 
formed  into  a regular  and  established  Order.  Still, 
however,  such  independent  associations  continued  to 
spring  up,  and  to  indicate  by  their  existence  the  decline 
of  Monachism  in  public  estimation.  John  XXII.  took 
the  female  Societies  of  Orthodox  Beguines  under  his 
protection,  A.  D,  1318.  In  Flanders  and  Germany  the 
Society  of  the  Alexian  or  Cellite  Brethren  took  its  rise  at 
the  very  commencement  of  the  Century.  These  were 
persons  who  united  themselves  into  a Society  at  Antwerp, 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  charitable  aid  and  perform- 
ing pious  offices  to  the  sick  and  dying,  and  hence  they 
were  called  by  the  common  people  Lollards.t  The 
term  Lollard  soon  became  equivalent,  in  general  use,  to 
that  of  Beghard,  and  both  were  applied  indiscriminately 
to  persons  who  dissented  from  the  Church  of  Rome.  In 
spite  of  all  opposition,  these  new  Societies  continued  to 
piin  ground,  and  at  length,  a.  n.  137-1,  Gregory  XI. 
issued  an  order  to  the  Bishops  of  Flanders  and  Ger- 
many to  leave  the  Members  of  them  unmolested  unless 
distinctly  convicted  of  Heresy.  Hereupon  one  Gerhard 
Groole  instituted  a Society  of  Priests,  ( Fratre t vitas 
communi*,!)  who  were  to  support  themselves  by  the 
labour  of  their  hands,  after  the  example  of  the  Apostles, 
and  to  aim  at  primitive  piety  in  their  doctrine  and  practice. 
Societies  of  this  nature  soon  became  numerous,  and 
under  their  auspices  similar  associations  were  formed 
from  time  to  time  among  the  Laity. 

The  severe  measures  adopted  by  the  Inquisition  dur- 
ing  the  former  half  of  this  Century  seem  to  have  put 
an  end  to  the  Sect  of  the  Albigenses  in  the  South  of 
France,  and  to  have  driven  the  remains  of  these  people 
Eastward,  where,  especially  in  Bosnia,  they  afterwards 
became  numerous.  On  the  other  hand,  ihc  Waldenses, 
notwithstanding  all  opposition,  continued  to  subsist  in 
the  South  of  France,  and  especially  in  the  valleys  of 
Piedmont,  to  which  they  had  retired.  The  other  Separatists 
from  the  Church  of  Rome  were  designated,  as  has  al- 
ready been  said,  by  the  common  appellations  of  Lollard*, 
and  Bcghards  or  Beginner*,  the  latter  term  being  fre- 
quently restricted  to  females.  Under  these  names  the 
Fratticelli  und  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit  were  included. 


* S«  flift.  rffl  Or 4th  i, 

d They  were  named  Cidlitcs,  from  the  Celts  in  which  they  lived  ; 
Alexiims,  from  Alexius  their  patron  Saint ; and  Loihud*,  says 
Mosheim,  fflMS  the  wurd  fnU*n,  tn  trey,  liecnnv.*  they  Used  to  sing 
dirges  ever  the  bodies  which  they  carried  to  five  grave, 

5 The  oriehretrd  ThomA*  i Kcmpi*  was  a Member  of  tins  So- 
ciety during  the  greater  part  of  the  following  Cratur. 


The  Beghards  of  the  South  of  France,  Italy,  and  Sicily  Rede- 
seem  to  have  been  for  the  mewl  part  Fratricelli ; while  aiaslkal 
the  German  Beghards  or  Lollards  were  chiefly  Brethren 
of  the  Free  Spirit,  who  are  said  not  only  to  have  re-  (*DtnyJ 
nounced  obedience  to  the  Church,  but  also  to  have  , 

disclaimed  all  moral  obligations.  The  Inquisition,  after 
having  long  remained  dormant  in  Germany,  renewed 
its  efforts  for  the  extinction  of  these  obnoxious  Heretics.* 

To  these  Beghards  belong,  perhaps,  the  Adamites,  who 
appeared  in  Austria,  a.  d.  1312,  and  the  Tut  lupins,  in 
the  Isle  of  France,  who  were  exterminated  iu  the  vear 
1372. 

Early  in  the  Spriug  of  1349,  Societies  of  Flagellantst  3-  FlagtU 
appeared  iu  tlic  Northern  parts  of  Germany,  which  soon 
spread  themselves  over  the  whole  of  that  Country  and 
the  neighbouring  territories.  It  was  the  practice  of 
those  who  formed  these  Societies  to  parade  the  country 
in  companies,  and  flog  themselves  publicly  several  times 
in  tlie  course  of  the  day  by  way  of  Spiritual  discipline,  to 
which  they  attributed  far  greater  efficacy  than  to  the  pe- 
nances imposed  by  the  Church.;  Their  fanatical  pro- 
ceedings were  reduced  to  a kind  of  system,  and  their 
Societies  subjected  to  the  government  of  a Master.  Cle- 
ment VI.  put  a stop  to  their  public  processions  by  a 
Bull  dated  October  20,  1349,  but  the  system  of  flogging 
was  not  at  the  same  time  destroyed.  The  jealousy  which 
was  felt  towards  a Church  which  had  thus  prohibited  what 
was  deemed  to  be  an  acceptable  and  meritorious  work 
produced  a set  of  heretical  Flagellants,  who  were  soon 
included  with  the  other  opponents  of  the  Church  under 
the  general  name  of  Beghsrds,  and  lasted  until  the  Re- 
formation, especially  in  Thuringia  and  various  parts  of 
Germany. 

Iu  1374  the  Sect  of  the  Dancers  had  spread  itself  4,  Daaceri. 
over  various  parts  of  Flanders.  It  consisted  of  persons 
who,  like  the  Flagellants,  treated  the  rules  of  the  Church 
with  contempt,  and  who,  as  they  wandered  from  place 
to  place,  used  suddenly  to  fall  into  dancing  with  violent 
gesticulations,  affirming  that,  during  that  state  of  agita- 
tion, they  were  favoured  with  extraordinary  visions.  The 
Orthodox,  who  supposed  that  all  other  Sects  served  the 
Devil,  believed  that  these  unfortunate  persons  were  pos- 
sessed by  Evil  Spirits,  whom  they  proceeded  <0  exorcise 
accordingly,  not  without  the  desired  success.  The  whole 
affair  was  a mere  imposture. 

But  besides  these  Heresies  and  extravagancies,  there  Attempts  at 
were  also  during  this  period  some  early  attempts  at  a refonra- 
real  reformation  of  the  Church  set  on  foot  by  persons  tum* 
who  acknowledged  it  to  contain  the  fundamentals  of 
Christianity,  and  sought  ouly  to  clear  it  of  the  various 
abuses  with  which  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  were 
encumbered.  These  early  attempts  at  reform  were 
diversified  in  their  character  and  tendency.  They 


* About  the  year  1367,  Urban  V.  appointed  two  Dominican  Friars 
ur  Inquisitors  from  Germany,  on*  of  whom  especially  (Walter 
Kcrling)  soon  became  formidable  tf  the  Begharas.  Charles  IV. 
bv  three  Edicts,  in  1369,  supported  the  Inquisitor*  in  the  execution 
of  their  office.  In  1372,  Gregory  XI.  incrcowd  the  number  of 
German  Inquisitor*  to  tivt;  and  in  1399,  under  Boniface  IX.  there 
were  *ix  in  North  Germany  alone.  Moaheim,  De  tUgkttrdia. 

f Concerning  this  Sect  consult  Boileau,  H<»<ona  Ha^eUatthma  ; 
Scboeltgen,  Dr  Seefi  PhtgttltmHum  Comrnmlatio. 

I They  held  that  Flagellation  was  of  equal  virtue  with  Baptism 
and  the  other  Sacrament* : that  the  forgiveness  of  all  Bins  wa*  to 
be  obtained  by  it  from  God  without  the  merits  of  Jesus  Chriat ; 
that  the  old  law  of  Christ  was  soon  to  be  abolished,  and  that  a 
now  law,  enjoining  the  Baptism  of  blood,  to  be  administered  by 
whipping,  was  to  be  substituted  in  its  place.  Mcsbeixa- 
2 b 2 
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History.  aimed  for  the  most  part  at  no  more  than  the  restoration 
of  external  order  by  a limitation  of  the  Papal  authority* 
and  the  establishment  of  outward  decency  in  the  conduct 
of  the  Clergy.  This  was  good  as  far  as  it  went,  but  it 
did  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  evil.  Among  the  Mystics, 
at  the  same  time,  were  some  who  made  a nearer  ap- 
proach to  the  principles  of  effectual  reformation.  These 
teachers  attached  but  little  importance  to  external  worship, 
and  directed  their  efforts  entirely  to  the  promotion  of 
vital  Religion  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men.  Hut  it  is 
a bad  thing  to  attempt  to  separate  external  worship 
from  internal  Religion,  and  it  is  especially  injurious  to 
extol  either  of  these  to  the  disparagement  of  the  other. 
The  persons  of  whom  we  are  speaking  were  less  useful 
than  they  might  otherwise  have  been,  because,  from  the 
narrowness  of  their  views,  they  were  unable  to  form  a 
due  estimate  of  the  whole  couditfon  of  the  Church,  and 
they  passed  over  with  neglect  whatever  did  not  bear  upon 
their  favourite  opinions.  There  were  others,  however, 
who  recognised  the  corruption  of  the  Church  not  merely 
in  its  individual  abuses,  but  in  its  general  and  pervad- 
ing  spirit,  and  who  sought  to  apply  a corresponding 
remedy.  Later  Protestants  include  in  the  number  of 
these  Tester  veritatit*  some  who  are  by  no  means  pro- 
perly so  called;  but  the  XIVth  Century  did  unques- 
tionably produce  many  who  are  fully  entitled  to  the 
character  of  early  Reformers.  Several  such  persons 
appeared  in  Buhemia.t  The  first  of  these  was  Conrad 
Styckna,  (Conrudus  ab  Austrift,)  who  died  in  the  year 
1369.  lie  was  followed  by  John  Militius,  a celebrated 
and  powerful  Preacher  at  Prague,  who  so  far  excited 
the  opposition  of  the  Clergy,  and  especially  of  the  Monks, 
that  he  was  accused  os  a Heretic  at  Rome,  whither  he 
repaired  for  his  defence,  and  was  acquitted,  but  died 
soon  after,  a.  D.  1374.  Matthias  Parisiensis  made  a 
still  more  vehement  attack  upon  the  existing  abuses  of 
the  Church,  and  the  unholy  spirit  of  the  Clergy,  depre- 
cating the  system  of  mere  mechanical  worship  which 
prevailed,  and  insisting  upon  the  importance  of  inter- 
nal and  vital  Religion.  He  died  a.  d.  1391.  These 
men  arc  justly  regarded  as  the  precursors  of  Huss.J 
Wickliifr.  At  length  Engluml  produced  a Reformer  who  ex- 
posed with  hitherto  unparalleled  success  the  multiplied 
abuses  of  the  existing  Church,  the  corruption  of  the 
morals  of  the  Clergy,  and  some  of  the  most  prominent 
errors  in  doctrine.  John  Wickliffe, § (or  Widif,)  Fellow 
of  Merton  College  in  Oxford,  already  distinguished  lor 
his  talents  and  Learning,  appeared  in  the  year  13G0,  as 
the  champion  of  hi*  University  in  the  disputes  with  the 
Mendicants,  and  boldly  inveighed  against  the  useless- 
ness of  the  whole  Order.  In  1366,  he  defended  the 
measures  of  Edward  HI.  when  that  Prince,  with  the 
aid  of  his  Parliament,  refused  payment  to  the  Holy 


• Mtfttbiii'  FUcciu*,  Cala/of,  Tritium  frntalu. 

f S«  UaltiiBUi,  Epit.  Hr  rum  Uohem. 

♦ Hut  it  cl i>cs  nut  appear  that  any  of  them  contended  for  the 
administration  uf  the  Communion  in  both  kind*  to  tine  Laity,  ex- 
erpt,  |*rham,  Matthias  Famienm. 

$ The  chief  authorities  to  be  consulted  with  respect  to  the  His- 
tory of  WUkhfli',  are  Ilcuricu*  de  Knyghton,  Ur  t.vmtibut  AngH* 
M'-yur  ad  unit.  1395  ; (in  R"g-  Twmfeiu  Script.  Hut.  A*gi.  Lond. 
1652;)  and  Thomas  Walsiuifham.  Hut.  Aagftm  Major  da  Cam- 
deni  Script.  Rtr.  Angt.  Lond.  1574.)  The  lullowing  are  tlw  prin- 
cipal modern  liiUoma  of  the  Life  of  this  Reformer.  The  IJufory 
of  the  Is  ft  and  Safferingt  of  John  tt'irliffir,  by  John  Lewis,  Lon- 
don,  1720;  The  Lift  aad  Opwiani  of  John  ,lr  Wjvhjfe,  by  Rub. 
Vaughan.  London,  1829 ; and  The  Life  of  WicHf,  hy  Charles  Webb 
Le  Has,  London,  1832. 


See  of  the  tribute  w hich  had  been  imposed  by  Innocent 
III.  Heing  now  in  favour  with  the  Court,  Wickliffe 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford  ; (a.  d.  the  XiVth 
1372;)  and  when  the  Government  was  making  an  Century, 
effort  to  redress  the  grievances  of  the  Church  of  Eng-  v— 
laud,  he  was  appointed  second  of  the  seven  Ambassa- 
dors who  proceeded  to  a conference  with  the  Pupul 
Commissioners  ut  Bruges,  (a.  t>.  1376,)  and  effected  a 
Treaty  by  which  the  Pope  renounced  nil  right  to  Reserva- 
tions in  the  dominions  of  Edward.  Having  now  become 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  corruptions  of  the  Pupacy, 
and  the  mischiefs  of  the  Monastic  Institutions,  Wickliffe 
proceeded  to  bear  testimony  against  the  evil  with  unre- 
tuitled  industry  and  ardour.  He  was  soon  accused  of 
Heresy,  and  summoned  before  a Convocation  held  in 
London,  a.  d.  1377  ; but  on  this  occasion,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  powerful  protection  w hich  was  afforded 
him  by  Ihc  Duke  of  Lancaster,  l.e  was  suffered  to 
escape  any  injurious  consequences  of  the  proceedings 
which  hud  been  instituted  against  him.  The  Great 
Western  Schism,  which  began  in  the  year  1378,  gave 
Wickliffe  a favourable  opportunity  of  exposing  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  Church  and  calling  for  reform.  He 
bad  hitherto  confined  his  opposition  for  the  most  part  to 
the  Ecclesiastical  constitution  and  discipline : he  now 
proceeded  to  still  bolder  measures.  In  1380,  he  began 
a translation  of  the  Bible  into  English:  and  when  this 
undertaking  was  denounced  as  heretical,  he  defended 
the  right  of  the  people  to  the  possession  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  the  vernacular  tongue.  In  1381,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation. 

Hereupon  many  of  his  former  adherents  withdrew 
their  support,  and  even  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  ad- 
vised him  to  refrain  from  the  controversy ; but  Wickliffe 
had  al reaily  so  many  partisans  among  the  learned, 
especially  in  Oxford,  that  the  defection  of  powerful 
friends  was  no  ground  of  discouragement  with  regard 
to  the  ultimate  triumph  of  Reason  ami  Truth  on  a point 
of  such  vital  importance.  In  a Council  held  ot  London, 

(a.  d.  1382,)  Courtney,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  con- 
demned as  heretical  a series  of  propositions  attributed 
to  Wickliffe;  and  the  King  began  to  lend  his  support  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  Hierarchy.  In  consequence  of 
this  change  of  circumstances,  Wickliffe  was  compelled 
toquit  Oxford,  and  to  retire  to  hi*  Rectory  at  Lutterw  orth ; 
a retreot  in  which  he  was  suffered  to  remain  without 
molestation,  ami  from  which  he  continued  to  attack 
with  his  pen  the  abuses  and  corruptions  of  the  existing 
Ecclesiastical  system.  The  effects  of  his  lahours,  and 
the  history  of  his  followers,  will  be  related  in  the  Annals 
of  the  following  Century. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  WRITERS  OF  THE  XiVth. 

CENTURY. 

The  division  of  Ecclesiastical  Writers  into  Greek  and 
Latin  has  become  less  convenient  and  comprehensive 
(had  in  preceding  Centuries,  and  we  shall  therefore 
proceed  with  our  enumeration  in  simple  chronological 
order,  merely  affixing  the  letters  Gr.  lo  the  names  of 
Greek  Writers.  Our  remarks  must  be  brief,  and  con- 
fined to  the  principal  Writers  of  the  Age. 

JOHN  duns  SCOTUS. 

THEODORES  METOCHITA,  OR. 
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II ATM  UN  D LULLY. 

ANTHONY  ANDREAS. 

HER V.JIUS  NATALIS. 

FRANCIS  MAY  RON  I US. 

WALLER  Btmi.CUS. 

NICHOLAS  DE  LYRA. 

MICHAEL  CESSNAS. 

PETER  PALL' DAN U9. 

PETER  AURSOLU9. 

JOHN  BACON. 

WILLIAM  OCCAM. 

THOMAS  BRADWARDINE. 

LUPOI.PH,  OR  LANDOLPH,  OP  SAXONY. 
NIC1PHORUS  CALLI8TU9,  OR. 

MATTH.SUS  BLA8TARES,  OR. 

BARLAAM,  OR. 

N1CEPHORUS  G R EGOR  AS,  OR. 

TTISOPIIANES,  OR. 

RICHARD  FITZRALPH. 

FRANCIS  PETRARCH. 

JOHN  rilAULSR. 

OREOORY  PALAJf  AS,  OR. 

9TA.  BRIGITTA  AND  5TE.  CATHARINE. 

JOHN  RUY8BROCK. 

PETER  DE  ALL1ACO. 

JOHN  W1CKLIFFE. 

JOHN  DUNS  SCOTUS. 

John  Duns,  surnamed  Scotus,  (Dor/or  sublilir .)  was 
a native  of  Dunstance,  in  the  Parish  of  Embleton,  near 
Alnwick,  in  Northumberland  ; although  some  repre- 
sent him  as  having  been  born  in  Scotland,  and  others  in 
Ireland.  He  attached  himself  to  the  Order  of  Fran- 
ciscans. As  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  he 
made  great  progress  in  Scholastic  Theology  and  all  the 
Learning  of  the  place,  and  became  eminent  first  in  his 
own  University,  and  afterwards  at  Paris.  He  maintained 
and  propagated  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  was  opposed  by  the 
Dominicans,  but  ultimately  prevailed.  He  was  also 
remarkable  for  the  opposition  which  he  made  to  several 
positions  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  His  arguments  found 
many  strenuous  advocates,  and  gave  rise  to  the  well- 
known  controversy  between  the  Scotists  and  Thomists. 
Scotus  died  at  Cologne,  a.  d.  1308.  An  accurate  edition 
of  his  Works,  which  were  written  in  Latin,  was  published 
by  Wadding,  at  Lyons,  1639* 

THEODORUS  METOCHITA,  Gr., 

a Greek,  celebrated  for  his  Learning  and  eloquence, 
and  of  great  influence  at  the  Imperial  Court  He  wrote 
a Compendium  of  Roman  History  from  Julius  Casur 
to  Constantine  the  Great,  a Paraphrase  on  the  Physics 
of  Aristotle,  and  some  other  Works  of  History  and 
Philosophy. 

RAYMUND  LULLY 

a Franciscan,  celebrated  for  his  skill  in  Chemistry  and 
the  Oriental  Languages,  for  his  attempts  to  convert  the 
Saracens,  and  his  sufferings  in  that  cause.  His  writings 
onTheology  and  Natural  Philosophy  were  very  numerous. 
He  died  a.  d.  1315.  See  Wadding,  Annal.  Minor . ad 
an.  1315. 

ANTONY  ANDREAS. 

(Doctor  dulnjtuus,)  a Minorite,  a Spaniard  by  birth,  and 


History- 


disciple  of  John  Duns  Scotus.  He  wrote  a Com- 
mentary upon  the  Master  of  Sentences,  upon  Aristotle, 
and  Boethius.  He  died  in  1320. 

HERViEUS  NATALIS, 


EccU- 
UMtic&l 
Writer*  of 
the  XIVth 
Century. 


of  the  Order  of  Preaching  Friars,  of  which  he  was 
chosen  General  in  the  year  1318.  He  wrole  Com- 
mentaries upon  the  Master  of  Sentences,  and  upon 
Aristotle,  a Treatise  concerning  the  power  of  the  Popes, 
and  several  Theological  Tracts.  He  died  a.  d.  1323. 


FRANCIS  MAYRONIUS, 

( Doctor  illuminatua  ct  acutus,)  adisciple  of  Duns  Scotus, 
a Minorite.  Like  most  of  his  contemporaries,  he  wrote 
Commentaries  upon  Peter  Lombard  aud  Aristotle ; but, 
what  is  more  remarkable,  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
the  Popes  by  denying  the  truth  of  a superabundant 
treasure  of  merits  belonging  to  the  Saints,  lie  died  in 
1325. 

WALTER  BURLdBUS, 

( Doctor  planus  et  perspicuus.)  was  educated  at  Merton 
College,  Oxford,  and  aflerwards  proceeded,  as  was 
usual,  to  Paris,  where  he  attained  great  celebrity.  At 
both  Universities  he  attended  the  Lectures  of  Duns 
Scotus,  whose  opinions  he  afterwards  warmly  opposed. 
He  wrote  Commentaries  upon  the  Sentences,  and  many 
Philosophical  Treatises,  lie  died  about  the  year  1337. 


NICHOLAS  DE  LYRA, 

(Doctor  planus  et  vtilis,)  a Franciscan,  by  birth  a Jew, 
He  was  remarkable  for  his  expositions  of  Scripture 
delivered  during  successive  years  at  Paris,  and  after- 
wards collected  into  the  form  of  a perpetual  Commentary, 
under  the  title  of  PottilLe  Perpetua  seu  Previa  Com- 
mentaria  in  Univcrsa  Biblia.  libris  lxxxv.  A good 
edition  of  this  Work  was  published  at  Lyons  in  the  year 
1590.  This  author  wrote  also  Tracts  agaiust  the  Jews, 
and  a Treatise  on  the  Life  of  St.  Francis.  He  died  in 
1340. 

MICHAEL  CiESENAS, 

elected  General  of  the  Franciscan  Order  in  1316.  He 
entered  warmly  into  the  controversy  respecting  the  poverty 
of  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  against  the  Pope,  by  whom 
he  was  summoned  to  Avignon  and  cost  into  prison, 
from  which  when  he  had  made  his  escape,  the  Pope 
pronounced  sentence  of  excommunication  against  him, 
and  deprived  him  of  his  dignity.  Michael  fled  to  the 
Court  of  Louis  of  Bavaria,  and  was  one  of  those  w ho 
aided  the  Emperor  in  his  disputes  with  the  Pontiff.  He 
died  in  1343.  He  wrote,  besides  Treatises  on  the  Con- 
troversies in  which  he  engaged,  a Commentary  upon  the 
plaster  of  Sentences,  and  upon  the  Book  of  Ezekiel. 

PETER  PALUDANUS, 

a Dominican,  a strenuous  defender  of  the  doctrines  of 
Thomas  Aquinas,  and  an  opponent  of  Michael  Cssenas 
on  the  question  of  the  poverty  of  Christ  and  his  Apostle*. 
He  wrote  Commentaries  upon  the  Master  of  Sentences 
and  the  Books  of  Scripture.  He  was  appointed 
Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  in  1330,  and  died  in  1342. 
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Hirfory.  PETER  AUREOLUS, 

a Franciscan,  who  strenuously  opposed  the  election  of 
Michael  Ctrsenns  to  the  dignity  of  General  of  the  Order. 
He  wrote  a Commentary  upon  the  Master  of  Sentences, 
an  Epitome  of  Scripture,  and  a Treatise  on  the  Imma- 
culate Conception.  The  dale  of  his  death  is  not  ascer- 
tained. Ue  wrote  bis  Epitome  of  Scripture  iu  the  year 
1345. 

JOHN  BACON. 

( D odor  motutut,)  Provincial  of  the  Carmelites  in  Eng- 
land. He  fell  into  disrepute  at  Rome  by  asserting  the 
power  of  the  Pope  to  grant  dispensations  for  marriage 
within  the  degrees  forbidden  ; an  error  which  he  aitcr- 
wards  retracted.  He  wrote  Commentaries  on  the  Master 
of  Sentences,  the  Books  of  Scripture,  and  Augustin  on 
the  City  of  God  ; also  Treatises  against  the  Jews,  and 
against  John  xiii.  concerning  the  Beatific  Vision.  He 
died  at  London  a.  d.  1346. 

WILLIAM  OCCAM, 

(Doc lor  singularu  et  vtnerabUii  Incrplor,)  a Minorite, 
lie  was  a disciple  of  Duns  Scotus,  whose  opinions  he 
afterwards  strongly  opposed,  and  became  the  leader  of 
the  party  of  the  Nominalists.  In  1322,  he  was  chosen 
Provincial  of  the  Minorites  in  England.  He  strenu- 
ously maintained  the  position,  that  neither  Christ  nor 
his  Apostles  had  any  property,  cither  individually  or  in 
common.  He  fled  for  protection  from  the  effects  of 
Papal  displeasure  to  the  Court  of  Louis  of  Bavaria,  and 
was  foremost  among  the  Writers  who  took  part  against 
the  Pope.  He  wrote  Commentaries  upon  Peter  Lorn- 
bant  and  Aristotle,  besides  various  Treatises  respecting 
the  controversies  of  his  day.  He  died  in  1347. 

THOMAS  BRADVVARDINE, 

(Doctor  profundui,)  an  Englishman,  educated  at  Mer- 
ton College'.  Oxford,  in  Fuvour  at  the  Court  of  Edward 
III.,  and  appointed  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  a short 
time  before  his  death.  A.  D.  1348.  His  principal  Theo- 
logical Work  was  a Treatise  against  the  Errors  of  Pe- 
lagius,  published  at  London  in  the  year  1618, 

LUDOLPH,  OR  LANDOLPH,  OF  SAXONY, 

at  first  a Dominican,  afterwurds  a Carthusian.  His 
writings  were  of  a practical  and  devotional  character, 
and  consisted  of  a Life  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  with  a Commentary  and  Prayers,  and  a Com. 
mentary  upon  the  Psalms  of  David  from  Jerome,  Augus- 
tin, Cassiodorus,  and  Peter  Lombard.  The  year  of  bis 
death  is  unknown. 

NICEPHORUS  CALLISTUS,  Gr., 

who  compiled  an  Ecclesiastical  History  from  the  Works 
of  Eusebius,  Socrates,  Soxomen,  Ac.,  a Latin  transla- 
tion of  which  went  through  several  editions  in  the 
XVIth  Century. 

MATTI LEI'S  BLASTARES,  Gr., 

a Grecian  Lawyer,  celebrated  lor  his  AlphaMintm 
Canonum  Syntagma,  which  was  published  in  Graek 
and  Latin  at  Oxford  in  the  year  1672. 


BARLAAM,  Gr.  Eerie. 

MMtittl 

a Monk  of  the  Order  of  .St,  Basil.  He  joined  the  Greek  Write*  of 
Church,  and  became  a zealous  champion  of  its  cause  q*  ^ 
against  the  Latins.  He  also  warmly  opposed  the  doc-  . CD  ury-^ 
trine  of  Gregory  Palomas,  who  maintained  that  the 
light  seen  on  Mount  Tabor  was  uncreated,  and  partook 
of  the  nature  of  the  Divine  essence.  Silence  was  en- 
joined on  both  disputants  by  a Synod  convened  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  question,  hut  Barlaam  con- 
tinued to  assail  his  opponents.  In  the  year  1339,  he 
went  as  Ambassador  from  the  Emperor  Alexius  to 
Avignon,  with  u view  to  procure  the  calling  or  a Gene- 
ral Synod,  for  the  discussion  of  the  points  of  dispute 
between  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches  which,  how- 
ever, was  refused.  After  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
Andronicus  the  followers  of  Palamas  being  iu  favour  at 
the  Imperial  Court,  Barlaam  withdrew  from  Constanti- 
nople, joined  himself  to  the  Ijilin  Church,  opposed  the 
dogmas  of  the  Greeks,  which  he  hod  formerly  defended, 
and  was  promoted  to  the  Episcopal  dignity. 

NICEPHORUS  GREGORAS,  Gr., 

a Byzantine,  who  WTote  against  the  Palamites,  but  is 
celebrated  chiefly  as  the  compiler  of  tin?  Byzantine  His- 
tory, Historic  liyzantina • libri  xi.  a capta  per  latinos 
Constant  inopoli  usque  ad  Andronici  Junioru  obi  turn, 
soi  ab  Anno  1204  ad  1341. 

THEOPHANES,  Gr., 

a Greek,  Archbishop  of  Nice,  was  celebrated  as  a de- 
fender of  Christianity,  especially  against  the  Jews.  He 
wrote  a Treatise  against  the  Jews,  and  a Harmony  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  He  flourished  about 
the  year  1347. 

RICHARD  FITZRALPH, 

a native  of  Ireland,  (or  England,)  Professor  of  Divinity 
at  Oxford,  afterwards  Dean  of  Lichfield,  Chancellor  of 
Oxford,  and  Archbishop  of  Armagh.  He  was  a warm 
opponent  of  the  Mendicants,  by  whom  he  was  accused 
of  Heresy,  and  being  summoned  to  Avignon,  died  there 
before  his  Cause  was  determined,  a.  d.  1360. 

FRANCIS  PETRARCH 

an  Italian,  generally  known  as  a Poet,  was  Archdeacon 
of  Parma,  and  wrote  many  Works  on  practical  piety.  He 
severely  censured  the  corruptions  and  profligacy  of  the 
Clergy,  and  especially  of  the  Court  of  Rome.  He  died 
in  1374. 

STA.  BRIGITTA  AND  STE.  CATHARINE 

were  two  fanatical  women,  whose  writings  and  pretended 
revelations  were  made  use  of  by  the  Franciscans  and 
Dominicans  respectively  for  the  promotion  of  Their  con- 
flicting interests.  The  former  died  in  1373,  the  latter 
in  1880. 

JOHN  THAULER  AND  JOHN  RUYS- 
BROCK 

were  two  celebrated  Mystic  Divines.  They  were  Ger- 
mans, and  wrote  in  their  native  language.  Their  W orks 
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HUtory.  were  afterwards  translated  into  Latin.  The  former 
Nourished  about  the  year  1350,  the  latter  died  in  1381. 

GREGORY  PALAMAS,  Gr., 

a Greek  Writer,  the  celebrated  opponent  of  Borlaam  in 
the  controversy  respecting  the  nature  of  the  light  seen  on 
Mount  Tabor.  The  year  of  hi*  death  is  not  ascertained. 

PETER  DE  ALLIACO, 

a native  of  France,  in  which  Country*  he  rose  to  the 
highest  Ecclesiastical  dignity.  He  took  a powerful  part 
in  persuading  Benedict  XIII.  to  institute  the  Festival 
of  the  Holy  Trinity.  He  flourished  from  1375  to  1425. 
His  Works  were  numerous,  partly  on  Natural  Philoso- 
phy and  partly  ou  Theology  : the  latter  Including  a Com- 
mentary upon  the  Books  of  Sentences,  and  Meditations 
on  various  parts  of  Scripture. 

JOHN  WICKLIFFB. 

The  Works  of  this  great  Reformer  were  very  nume- 


rous ; they  were  written  partly  in  Latin  and  partly  in  Ewto 
English.  His  chief  Works,  next  to  the  English  trails- 
lation  of  the  Bible,  are  the  following:  1.  Trialogu* : th^xivttx 
Dialogontm  Itbri  tv.  quorum  primu # DicinitaUm  et  Century. 
Idea*  t racial ; tecundu*  Univenarum  Crealionem  com  ■ 
plectitur;  tertiue  de  Virtutibu « Vitiitque  ipsis  contrariia 
copiosisxime  loquitur ; quartu*  Romance  Ecclcrice  Sa- 
cramento, ejt/s  pestiferam  rotationem , Anlichruli  Reg- 
num  Fratrum  fraudulentam  origincm  atquc  comm  hy - 
pocruin,  variaque  nostro  etvo  tcitu  digninima  perstrin- 
git.  2'0*lhlum  Wicltfi , or  Wirklffcs  Wicket . a Trea- 
tise written  in  English  against  Transubstautiation.  3. 
Commentaries  on  various  parts  of  Scripture.  4.  Tracts 
against  the  Mendicant  Orders.  5.  Pro  rgentibus  Pres- 
by  ter  is,  or  Why  Poor  Priests  have  no  Benefices.  6. 

Pauper  Rusticut,  or  The  Poor  Caitiff ; a series  of 
Tracts  sufficient  to  teach  simple  men  and  women  of 
good-will  the  right  way  to  Heaven.  7.  Exjtositio  Derm- 
togi.  A copious  Catalogue  of  the  Writings  of  Wick- 
liffe  may  be  seen  in  Vaughan**  Life  of  the  Reformer,  or 
in  that  by  Le  Bos,  extracted  from  the  former. 
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ANNALS  OF  FRANCE  DURING  THE  XVth  CENTURY. 

PROM  A.  D.  1392  TO  A.  D.  1498. 


History. 


A.  D. 

1392. 


No  period  ol  greater  calamity  presents  itself  in  the 
History  of  France  than  that  which  is  contained  in  the 
thirty  years  between  the  first  outbreak  of  insanity  in 
Charles  VI.,  and  the  close  of  his  miserable  reign.  We 
are  fatigued  aud  distracted  during  its  course  by  perpetual 
recurrence  of  atrocious  crime;  by  deeds  of  faithless- 
ness, cruelty,  and  murder ; by  the  unfeeling  disregard 
which  the  Powerful  manifested  for  the  welfare  of  their 
inferiors  ; and  by  the  degrading  tameness  with  which  the 
People  submitted  to  oppression,  unless,  indeed,  when 
they  were  occasionally  goaded  to  some  paroxysm  of 
VL s reign,  brutal  and  unavailing  outrage.  The  whole  review  is 
eminently  painful ; yet  it  is  not  without  instruction.  It 
teaches  how  largely  public  happiness  is  dependent  upon 
private  virtue  ; and  to  how  fearful  an  extent  the  well- 
being of  a community  may  be  affected  by  the  unrestrained 
indulgence  of  fierce  passions  in  individuals. 

The  personages  upon  whom  it  was  most  natural  that 
the  administration  of  power  should  devolve  during  the 
King's  incapacity  were  his  Queen,  his  Uncles,  or  his 
Brother.  The  first  of  these,  Ivabelle  of  Bavaria,  pos- 
sessed neither  ability  nor  inclination  for  Government; 
she  was  indolent  and  sensual,  and  loved  her  rank  chiefly 
os  it  afforded  indulgence  to  her  pride  and  her  appetites. 
Jean,  Duke  of  Berri,  was  a Prince  of  nurrow  intellect, 
and  enslaved  by  the  most  sordid  avarice;  and  Philippe 
of  Burgundy  met  with  no  formidable  competitor  ex- 
cepting in  his  Nephew,  Louis  of  Orleans.  Of  the  pre- 
cise intrigue  by  which  the  former  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing his  superiority,  we  arc  ill  informed ; but  Froissart 
speaks  of  a Council  of  the  Barons  and  Prelates  of  the 
Realm,  in  which,  after  fifteen  days’  deliberation,  it  was 
resolved  that  the  youth  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  made 
him  unfit  for  the  great  burdens  of  deputed  Sovereignty, 
TheDukeof  and  that  the  two  Uncles  of  the  King  should  administer 
Burgundy  the  Government,  hut  that  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  should 
principal,* 

c e power.  jt  (jQ€8  |1Q|  appear>  however,  that  any  direct  legal 
sanction  was  ever  given  to  ihe  Regency.  The  King, 
from  lime  to  time  during  the  long  remainder  of  his  life, 
' recovered  sufficient  use  of  Reason  to  show  himself  in 
public,  and  to  be  exhibited  in  the  spectacles  and  puppetry 
of  Royalty ; and  during  these  interruptions  of  phrenzy, 
(as  they  may  more  justly  be  termed  than  lucid  intervals,) 
his  power  was  always  recognised  as  supreme.  The 
Disgrace  of  first  act  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  to  disgrace  all 
the  former  (hose  whom  he  found  partakers  of  office;  the  mar- 
Miouters.  moutcU,  as  they  were  opprobriously  termed,  who  had 


* Vol.  ii.  cap.  189. 
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formed  the  Council  of  Charles.  Clisson,  as  the  most  Aimtlt  af 
eminent,  was  especially  selected  as  an  object  of  ven-  France, 
geance;  the  Duke  attacked  him  with  great  personal  '-a- v—*»' 
bitterness,  asked  how  he  could  have  amassed  the  inordi-  From 
nate  wealth  of  one  million  seven  hundred  thousand  A<  D* 

francs  which  he  was  known  to  possess;  and  orderec*  1392. 

him  to  quit  his  presence  for  ever.  “ Were  it  not  for  the  *° 
regard  which  I bear  my  honour,”  were  the  concluding 
words  of  this  unnrinoely  address,  “ I would  put  out  your  (,j. 
remaining  eye.*  The  Constable  wisely  consulted  his  rtfiresta 
personal  safety  by  immediate  retirement  into  Bretagne, f Bretagne, 
and  thus  escaped  the  imprisonment  and  jeopardy  of  life 
which  were  encountered  by  some  of  his  colleagues  less 
discreet  or  less  alert. 

After  some  months  of  suffering,  the  gTeat  skill  and  The  King’s 
diligent  care  of  a Physician,  Master  William  de  Hnrseley,  vecv't<ry- 
(whose  praises  Froissart  has  in  some  degree  neutralized 
by  representing  him  as  the  most  niggardly  man  of  his 
timed)  succeeded  in  restoring  the  King  to  sanity. 
Abstinence  from  all  graver  business  was  pronounced  to 
be  essential  for  the  prevention  of  relapse,  and  the  long 
winter  nights  were  accordingly  devoted  to  festivity. 

But  an  unhappy  occurrence,  during  one  of  the  Court 
entertainments  projected  for  the  King’s  relief,  tended 
materially  to  increase  the  virulence  of  his  disorder. 

The  wedding  of  two  favourite  retainers  of  the  Royal  A*  D* 
household  was  celebrated  with  great  joy  and  pomp§  at  1393. 


• Vol.  ii.  cap.  189.  The  Constable  hail  Km t one  of  bin  eyes  at 
the  Battle  of  Auruv.  Mr.  Hallow  estimatr*  the  fortune  of  CBmoq 
as  “ equal  in  weight  of  silver,  to  soy  nothing  of  the  depreciation  of 
money,  to  ten  times  that  sum  at  present'"  Middle  Agct.  vol.  i, 
|v  67,  4to. 

f A reconciliation  effected  between  Clisson  and  the  Duke  of 
Bretagne  was  accompanied  by  a very  generous  display  of  confidence 
on  both  sides.  Froissart,  tom.  ii.  cap.  'J06.  The  feud,  boweveT, 
appears  to  hare  been  revived  by  Jean  V.  on  bis  accession  to  hta 
Father's  Duchy ; and  the  ex-Constable  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in 
1407,  was  accused  of  sorcery,  ami  hail  paid  one  hundred  thousand 
livres  to  the  Duke  to  save  himself  from  arrest  in  his  Castle  of 
Josaelin-  Dam,  Hitt,  de  Bretagne , tom.  ii.  p.  335. 

2 Vol.  ii.  cap.  190.  where  he  apeak*  with  much  bitterness  both 
of  Master  William  and  (most  undeservedly)  of  his  Profession  in 
general.  Juvenal  dea  Urdus  has  described  a eantuliati^n  which 
took  place  a Cow  years  afterwards (1399)  without  similar  ill-humour, 
and  with  a good  deal  of  naiveti.  let  Duct  tie  Brreg,  de  Bourgvngne, 
ti  de  Bourbon  avotent  grand  diur  de  tfuvoir  tC cm  renoit  la  maladie 
dm  Nog,  e t firmt  attemfder  taut  let  I’hgtiarnt  de  t Univcnite  de 
I'arit  el  aulm,  dont  U etiott  memorie.  Et  fut  mik  la  matiere  rn 
termei,  et  tpJcialemcnt  ti  la  maladie  fm‘H  of  it,  i mod  de  chute t et 
camtet  intnneegmet,  om  par  accident  cxlruuiguet.  Et  g cut  divert 
argument  el  imagination!,  Et /Snaletnmt  an  me  tcrut  jme  cone/nrre, 
et  demrura  la  mitiere  utditctuie,  et  taiu  an  cone  decision  ng  deter- 
mination, don!  let  Seignemrt  ne  furvnt  pat  inent  content,  p.  139. 

( On  the  Tuesday  before  Candlemas  Day.  Fruiuart,voLti.cap.  192. 
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History,  the  Hikel  of  St.  P6I.  in  which  Palace,  Charles,  for  the 
most  port,  had  fixed  his  abode.  The  King  entertuined 
From  the  Queen  and  his  chief  Nobles  at  supper  in  great  state; 
A-  D>  and  when  the  tables  were  drawn,  he  eagerly  lent  him- 
1392.  ^If  to  a masquerading  device  proposed  by  a relation  of 
to  the  Bridegroom.  Five  young  Knights,  with  the  King 
1*109  08  ^**r  ^ea^er*  disguised  themselves  like  savage  men  in 

Fri  fitful  9ua‘,u  liubilft  of  linen,  sewed  closely  to  their  bodies,  and 
•cadent  at  covered  with  flax,  spread  upon  a coating  of  pitch,  to 
a Court  imitate  hair,  from  head  to  fooL  In  this  array,  unknown 

Masque-  by  any  of  the  company,  they  entered  the  Hall  among  the 
• axle,  dancers,  ami  excited,  as  may  be  supposed,  much  surprise. 

The  entire  group  was  fastened  together  by  a chain,  from 
which,  after  the  performance  of  some  antic  movements,* 
the  King  fortunately  disengaged  himself,  and  was  occu- 
pied in  light  conversation  with  the  Duchess  of  Bcrri, 
whose  curiosity  regarding  his  name  he  refused  to  gra- 
tify, when  he  was  alarmed  by  bitter  shrieks  and  a gene- 
ral confusion  among  the  revellers.  Some  apprehension, 
it  appears,  had  been  expressed  beforehand  by  one  of 
the  mummers,  relative  to  the  very  combustible  materials 
of  which  the  dresses  were  composed,  and  strict  orders 
had  accordingly  been  given  to  range  all  the  torch- 
beurers  on  one  side  of  the  Saloon,  and  to  prevent  any  per- 
son from  approaching  too  nearly.  The  Duke  of  Orleans 
was  not  present  wheu  these  injunctions  were  delivered ; 
and  in  the  thoughtlessness  of  youth,  cither  being  inqui- 
sitive to  discover  the  masqueraders,  or  willing  to  amuse 
himself  by  creating  alarm  among  the  ladies, t he  held  a 
torch  so  closely  to  one  of  the  flaxen  dresses  that  he  acci- 
dentally or  intentionally  set  it  in  flames.  Only  one  of 
the  unhappy  youths  was  able  to  disentangle  himself  from 
his  companions,  and  by  jumping  into  a water-tub  in  an 
adjoining  buttery,  he  escaped  with  life,  after  having  been 
severely  burned.  Of  the  others,  two  died  on  t he  spot, 
two  after  lingering  through  some  days  of  agony.  The 
King  at  the  first  moment  of  danger  declared  his  name  to 
the  Duchess  of  Berri,  and  was  saved  by  the  presence  of 
which  mind  with  which  she  wrapped  him  in  the  train  of  her  inan- 
renew*  h<s  t|e . but  the  terror  which  he  underwent,  ere  long,  brought 
pireosy.  back  a|l  acctM  0f  phrensy,  and  William  of  Harsely  was 
no  longer  alive  to  provide  efficient  remedies. $ 

Supmti*  On  the  failure  of  medical  aid,  recourse  was  had  to 
twiwi TWOC*  many  practices  suggested  by  ignorant  superstition. 

Whenever  a calm  interval  allowed  removal,  the  Royal 
a.  o.  patient  was  dragged  to  the  achievement  of  some  devout 
1394,  pilgrimage;  and  we  read  of  vows  which  he  offered  to 
Jun.  St.  Michael,  at  his  rock  on  the  coast  of  Normandy,§ 

March  24.  and  again  to  St.  Denis  at  St.  Puy  en  Vclay.  If  the 

* The  Monk  of  St.  Ihrnis  represent*  the  whole  of  thi*  revel  a* 
disgust ingly  licentious,  and  seetni  to  consider  the  fatal  accident 
with  which  it  terminated,  a just  punishment  for  sin.  Cela  am  nt 
pour  erjurr  %u*e  totte  et  malheurtme  couhtme  qui  te  pra/rqme  en 
direr*  end rail t deer  Roynume  tie  fane  tmpuntment  milte  foliet  mm 
nutriape  tlr*  femme*  refer*-,  et  if  rmprunler  aver  dr t habit*  extrava- 
gant la  hhertie  de  dire  det  vi/enin  am  mi ary  rt  d ft  pouter.  IIo  then 
adda,  that  tho  Masquers  on  entering  the  Ball-mom  began  d enter 
el  fat  re  drt  pasture*  nutti  to/'t  qire  (et  bouqunu  quilt  repreteulrnent, 
lit  f rent  det  cry*  harnblet,  i It  danterrnt  (et  Snrraxmet,  el  la  unite 
fit  roil*  que  Fmnemy  dm  genre  hmmuin  frmr  aroit  prlparf  ce  ptege 
pour  p»n,r  lemr  (atriotlr.  He/,  dt  St.  Deni*,  Hitt,  de  Chari*  t VI. 
tradmit  par  Le  Labomreur,  liv.  xii-  c.  9. 

f Apology  for  the  late  Duke  of  Or! runt,  Ijr  the  Abbot  of  St. 
Fiicrv,  Muustrrlet.  (JolnteVs  Translation,)  vol.  i.  e,  4 I.  p.  408, 

J Juvenal  dt  s U ruins  (p.  93.)  differs  in  a few  jiarliculara  from  the 
above  account  He  describes  the  Ball  ae  eelt-hnu-d  in  live  /Ante/ 
de  U Itryme  Blanche  A St.  Marcel  pret  Parit,  which,  inconsequence 
of  the  tragic  adventure,  was  ordered  to  be-  pulled  down. 

$ Juvenal  dee  Urains,  p.  101.  Re/,  de  St.  Den.  liv.xiii.  c.  4. 
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influence  of  the  Saint  a.  proved  unavailing,  resort  was  Annals  of 
made  to  Bowers  less  benign.  Two  Augustinian  Monks,  1-rnuc#* 
who  to  their  knowledge  of  simples  added  the  reputation 
of  an  acquaintance  with  Magic,  were  summoned  from  ri>” 
Languedoc  ; and  for  a while  derived  great  credit  by  a iqgo 
temporary  restoration  of  the  sufferer.*  Scarcely  a twelve-  . 
month,  however,  had  passed,  before  a severe  relapse  A p 
destroyed  the  illusion;  and  the  impostors,  who  had  1493 
nearly  reduced  the  King  to  extremity  by  making  inci-  Oct.  30.* 
sions  in  his  head,  were  executed  on  the  Grave,  after  A.  n. 
having  been  degraded  from  ilieir  Orders,  and  having  1398. 
acknowledged  their  incoropelency.  f Yet  later,  we  are  a.  d. 
told  of  anapparatus,  perhaps  connected  with  Magnetism,!  1403. 
which  was  framed  at  great  expense  under  the  direction 
of  two  Sorcerers  at  Dijon.  A huge  iron  Ring  was  ele-  •(  Dijon. 
\ated  on  twelve  columns  of  the  same  metal,  in  the  most 
retired  spot  of  a neighbouring  forest,  and  by  twelve  iron 
chains  attached  to  these  pillars  were  fastened  the  Mayor 
of  the  City  and  eleven  other  agents  selected  from  Priests, 

Knights,  Esquires,  Councillors,  and  Burgesses.  The 
incantation  proved  unsuccessful,  and  the  Wizards  attri- 
buted their  failure  to  a Religious  scruple,  which  had 
induced  the  twelve  assistants  to  sign  themselves  with 
the  Cross  at  the  moment  at  which  they  entered  the 
magic  Circle.  The  Mayor,  who  from  the  very  outset  hail 
been  incredulous,  committed  both  the  Sorcerers  to  the 
flames. § 

In  spite,  however,  of  prayers,  charms,  ami  medicines,  Influence 
the  King's  phrensy  invariably  mu  its  course;  and  during  of  the 
his  moments  of  fury  the  only  person  whom  he  racog-  Wjjj*" 
nised,  (not  even  excepting  the  Queen,)  and  to  whose  con-  T 
trul  he  was  willing  to  submit,  was  the  Duchess  of  Or- 
leans ||  The  Italian  origin  of  Valentinia  Visconti  (daugh- 
ter of  the  infamous  Galcazzo  of  Milan)  was  in  itself  suf- 
ficient, in  those  times  of  darkness,  to  raise  suspicion  of 
forbidden  practices  against  her ; and  this  accidental  in- 
fluence over  the  lunatic  Prince,  was  at  once  declared 
to  be  the  result  of  some  previous  enchantment  to  which 
he  had  been  subjected  by  her  spells.^f  Her  removal 
from  Court  was  the  consequence  of  this  slander,  not- 
withstanding the  bitter  indignation  expressed  both  by 
her  Father  ami  her  husband.*4 

While  the  Court  was  thus  agitated  by  domestic  Iron-  a.  d. 
bles,  some  Conferences  held  at  Lelinghcnff  produced  1393. 

ApriL 

A.  D. 

* Re/,  de  St.  Den.  liv.  xvii.  c.  1.  On#  of  their  medicines  consisted  1394. 
of  powdered  penrl*  distilled  in  water,  which  the  Physicians  approved  Eavter. 
cvwne  mn  rtmrde  en  lomt  eat  innocent. 

f Id.  liv.  xviii.c.  8.  Juvenal  det  U ruins,  p.  135. 

4 M.  de  Srsmondi,  Hut.  det  Franfuit,  tom.  xii.  p.  191. 

{ Ret.  de  St.  Den.  liv.  xxiii.  c.  9.  Juvenal  drt  l nun*,  p.  154. 

Tlie  account  of  the  loiter  diilcts  in  sou  e particular*  from  that  which 
we  have  given  in  the  text  from  the  Monk  of  St.  Denis.  He  appears 
to  lay  the  scene  of  the  transaction  ia  Paris,  and  gives  the  name*  of 
four  Magicians  as  follows : mn  Pretlt  e nomme  hftt  Gitemme, 

Damoiielle  Mane  de  Ulanty,  Perrin  Ham  fry,  terrmrier,  et  Guil- 
laume /7are/,  Cterc.  They  boasted  that  tlicy  Had  Uic  control  of  ihrve 
Devils,  and  upon  their  discomfiture,  they  accused  all  the  twelve 
assistants  of  having  Crossed  themselves.  A still  more  terrific  legetul 
of  diablerie,  in  winch  a Magician  goes  to  Scotland  (fEcotte  tain-age) 
in  cmler  to  consult  Satan,  and  has  an  interview  there  with  King 
Solomon  in  Purgatory,  immediately  follows. 

|1  Ret.  de  St.  Drm.  liv.  xiii.  c.  3. 

Juvenal  ties  L’rsLns,  p.  100. 

••  The  I hike  of  Mdan  threatened  War  on  France,  and  offered 
mvital  combat  by  a Kuight  or  Knights  again*!  the  accusers  of  his 
daughter.  Froissart,  vol.  ti.  c.  UJU. 

| f Me  chant  village  torn!  ruin i entre  Ca/ait  et  Boulogne,  ov  1 If 
neoit  rnne  Chnppe/te  comeerle  de  chain* ir,  qm’on  jugea  iftwlnnl  plug 
propre  A lean  Cmfitcncet  quelle  eitoil  Mule  A ce  qi'aa  dituit, 
mtnlii  tmr  la  Co  ml*  de  Gminet,  et  nvoifre  tur  etlle  de  Rvu/enoitf 

2 c 
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no  further  TMtllt  than  a prolongation  of  the  Truce  wilh 
England,  which  it  was  finally  determined  should  be 
extended  to  four  years.  But  a far  more  important 
Treaty  appeared  to  cement  pacific  relations  between  the 
two  Countries,  when  Richard  If.,  on  becoming  a 
widower,  demanded  the  hand  of  n daughter  of  France. 
His  Bride,  Isabelle,  indeed,  had  scarcely  enlered  upon 
her  seventh  year*  but  after  great  display  of  magnifi- 
cence in  sumptuous  interviews  between  the  two  Mo- 
narch*, protracted  at  a ruinous  expense  during  two 
months,  and  held  at  a frontier  spot  of  their  separate 
dominions,  between  Ardres  and  Calais,  the  nuptials  were 
solemnized  at  the  latter  town.  The  portion  was  eight 
hundred  thousand  livres,  and  Charles  pledged  himself  to 
aid  Richard  with  the  whole  of  his  disposable  power 
against  any  of  his  rebellious  subjects.t 

Notwithstanding  her  repose  from  War,  the  internal 
condition  of  France  at  this  period  was  utterly  miserable. 
Tlte  King  relapsed  more  frequently  than  ever  into  imbe- 
cility ; and  while  the  accesses  of  phrensy  were  protracted 
during  a continuance  of  several  months,  his  intervals  of 
self-possession  rarely  extended  beyond  three  days.  No 
authorized  Government  existed  during  the  suspension 
of  his  personal  functions.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
indeed,  seized  the  chief  administration  ; a rapacious  Oli- 
garchy pillaged  the  national  coffers;  Poverty,  Famine, 
and  Contagion*  contributed  to  swell  the  amount  of 
wretchedness;  and  Superstition  ascribed  all  these  real 
calamities,  together  with  the  mysterious  voices  and  the 
fighting  legions  of  stars  which  it  imagined  in  the  air.§  to 
a Divine  Judgment,  which  was  heavily  visiting  France, 
because  she  had  withdrawn  obedience  from  the  Holy 
See.  The  siege  of  Benedict  XIII.  in  Avignon  was  de- 
clared to  have  been  most  sacrilegious,  and  the  ven- 
geance of  Heaven  was  believed  to  have  followed  upon 
an  enterprise,  directed  to  terminate  the  unseemly  Schism 
which  had  so  long  falsified  the  assertion  of  unity  in 
the  Church  over  which  the  Pope  nffcctcd  supremacy. 

On  the  deposition  of  Richard  1 1.  by  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
afterward**  Henry  IV.,  amicable  relations  were  still  con- 
tinued with  England  ; and  Hcnrv,  on  agreeing  to  send 
back  the  widowed  Queen,  and  to  return  her  jewels,  re- 
newed the  Truce  provisionally;  at  the  same  time  avow- 
ing warm  gratitude  for  the  friendly  reception  which  had 
been  afforded  to  him,  during  his  exile,  by  the  Court  of 
France.  In  the  open  rivalry  for  power  which  soon 
afterwards  ensued  between  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and 
of  Orleans,  the  King  of  England  embraced  the  party  of 
the  former  ; and  on  espousing  the  widowed  Duchess  of 
Bretagne,  he  gave  his  full  aid  and  consent  to  a negotia- 
tion which  transferred  the  tutelage  of  her  son  and  of 
his  dominions  to  the  hands  of  Burgundy. 


ri  9*'i/  n'y  matt  <fu*i  fouvrir  ti  i fa »rr  deux  parirt  ntur  deux 
fault,  afin  tjttc  ekttcttn  entrdi  dr  ttm  eotti  pour  u pier  tout  dr 

mfn/afiM  dr  prrieaucr.  Ret.  dr  St.  Den.  lir.  gin.  C.  1. 

* Juvenal  U remit,  p.  114. 

f Ret,  dr  St.  Dm.  lir.  xv.  e.  11,  12,  15,  xvi.  15 — IB.  The  order- 
ing of  the  Royal  nuptials  and  of  the  preceding  Conferences  are 
also  described  by  Froissart,  tom.  ii.  c.  216.  and  by  Juvenal  des 
Ureins,  p.  1 IB.  Ac. 

I Ret.  dr  St.  Den.  tiv.  xix.  e.  2. 

$ J uvenal  ties  U reins  speaks  of  these  and  many  other  prodigies. 
In  Languedoc,  a star  of  Urge  dimensions  was  pursued,  for  about 
half  an  hour,  by  fire  smaller  stare,  which  endeavoured  to  provoke  it 
to  combat.  Cries  were  heard  at  the  same  time  in  the  heavens,  and 
in  the  end  a man,  s^ipanmtly  of  copper  and  armed  with  a lance,  and 
hurling  tire,  struck  the  great  star,  when  the  whole  vision  disappeared. 
Before  the  Battle  of  Nicopolis  strange  voices  and  a clashing  of 
harness  were  heard  in  some  parts  of  Gaienue,  p.  1 14. 


The  Duke  of  Orleans,  irritated  by  this  large  increase  Annals  of 
of  power  accruing  to  his  competitor,  lost  no  opportunity  France, 
of  manifesting  his  spleen  against  the  King  of  England  ; ^ 

and  Monstrelet  has  preserved  a correspondence  in  ^rom 
which  I ami  is  proposes  a combat  to  Henry  with  a hundred  A-  D- 
Knights  and  Esquires  on  each  side.  The  antagonists  1392. 
were  to  pledge  themselves  not  to  employ  any  incantations  *° 
forbidden  by  the  Church  ; their  arms  were  to  lie  lance, 
battle-axe.  sword,  and  dagger ; and  they  were  to  fcr*  h«  behal- 
swear  oil  undue  advantage  which  might  be  obtained  ^RcYby  * 
by  any  “ bodkins,  hooks,  bearded  darts,  poisoned  hoolwt  the  Duka 
or  razor*.”*  Henry  expressed  surprise  at  the  cartel,  of  (Means, 
first,  because  it  involved  a breach  of  the  National  Truce,  A-  D- 
uud  secondly,  because  it  violated  a solemn  private  cove-  1402. 
nant  of  brotherhood  and  alliance  formerly  sworn  between  August, 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  himself,  f which  covenant  he 
now  therefore  renounced,  throwing  aside  henceforward 
all  love  and  affection.  Although  he  declined  the  pro- 
posed challenge  with  one  hundred  Knights  as  unfitting 
the  dignity  of  a Sovereign  Prince,  he  intimated  that 
whenever  he  should  cross  to  his  cotilineulal  dominions, 

**  should  it  please  God,  our  Ladv,  and  my  Lord  St. 

George,”  the  Duke  of  Orleans  would  find  him  ready  for 
a personal  combat,  to  prevent  any  greater  effusion  of 
Christian  blood. 

Two  letters  which  succeeded  were  marked  by  little  Their  an- 
courteay.  Henry  had  objected  to  an  informality  of  ad-  cJ*n“ 

dress  in  the  first  communication ; to  which  charge  the  ,;n0B‘ 
Duke  of  Orleans  replied,  that  although  he  had  not  writ- 
ten to  his  adversary  as  King  of  England,  he  had  never- 
theless addressed  him  by  the  name  which  he  had  received 
at  the  font,  and  by  which  be  had  been  always  called  during 
the  lifetime  of  his  Parents.  He  then  more  than  insi- 
nuated that  Henry  had  been  guilty  of  murdering  the 
predecessor  whom  lie  had  treasonably  dethroned.  The 
King  of  England’s  answer  might  be  conformable  to  the 
usages  of  Chivalry ; but  it  sounds  roughly  in  modem 
eurs,  especially  when  we  call  to  mind  that  it  proceeded 
from  a Throne.  “ When  you  return  thanks  to  those  of 
your  family  for  having  felt  more  pity  than  wc  have  done 
for  our  King  and  Sovereign  Liege  Lord,  we  reply,  that 
by  the  honour  of  God,  of  our  Lady,  and  of  my  Lord 
St.  George,  when  you  say  so  you  lie  falsely  and  wickedly. 

\le  tell  you  that  you  lie  and  will  falsely  lie  every  time 
you  assert  it.”  The  Chronicler  continues  to  inform  us, 
that  notwithstanding  this  angry  correspondence,  the 
King  of  England  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  never  per- 
sonally met,  and  the  quarrel  remained  as  before.  The 
bravado,  however,  was  imitated  by  the  Count  de  St.  Pol, 
who  had  married  a half-sister  of  Richard  II., and  whose 
menaces  Henry1,  as  it  may  be  imagined,  held  very 
cheaply.  | 

The  Duke  of  Burgundy  cultivated  popularity ; and  by  Death  of 
openly  declaring  himself  Protector  of  the  inferior  Orders,  Philippe 
especially  in  Paris,  lie  obtained  in  that  Capital  a power- 
ful  support  which  long  after  his  own  demise  continued  U^"D< 
to  adhere  to  his  successor.  Philippe  It  Hardi  died  iu  his  1404 
sixty-third  year,  in  his  Castle  at  Hall,  to  which  he  Imd 
repaired  in  order  to  establish  his  second  son  Antoine  in 


* Vol.  i.  c.  9.  Juvenal  de*  Unins,  p.  151,  briefly  notices  the 
correspondence,  which,  he  says,  occasioned  great  discontent  to  Henry. 
Ret  de  St.  Den.  lir,  xxii.  c.  8. 

f Ret.  de  Si.  Dm.  l»v.  *ix,  e.  3. 

* Monstrvlet,  vot.  i.  c.  10.  Woleron,  Count  de  St.  PA1,  had  mar- 
ried a daughter  or  the  Countess  of  Kent ; a lady  who  had  before 
been  wedded  to  the  Karl  of  Salisbury,  and  who  bore  Richard  II.  to 
her  third  husband  the  Black  Prince. 
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the  Duchy  of  Brabant.  No  Prince  of  his  tiroes  possessed 
more  rich  or  more  extensive  domains ; yet  so  lavish  had 
been  his  prodigality,  so  boundless  his  expenditure,  that 
his  very  plate  was  pawned  to  meet  the  necessary  charges 
of  his  burial ; and  in  order  to  avoid  liability  to  the 
debts  of  her  late  husband,  his  widowed  Duchess  was 
obliged  to  renounce  her  claim  to  his  movable*,  by  the 
customary  form  in  such  cases ; that  of  placing  her 
girdle,  her  keys,  and  her  purse  on  the  coffin,  and  de- 
manding a registry  of  her  act  by  a Notary  who  was 
present  lor  the  purpose.* 

The  Duke  of  Orleans,  disembarrassed  from  a political 
opponent  before  whom  he  Itad  always  been  compelled 
to  recede,  lost  not  a moment  in  seizing  the  full  power 
of  Koynlty ; mid  issued  Ordinances  appropriating  to  him- 
self certain  Fiefs  of  the  Crown,  and  levying  an  exorbitant 
subsidy  for  the  provision  of  War  against  England,  w hich 
found  its  wny  into  his  own  private  coders.  He  united 
his  interests  also  closely  with  those  of  the  Queen,  in  a 
manner  which,  although  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
given  rise  to  any  contemporary  imputation  of  illicit  com- 
merce, has  been  so  treated  by  later  Historians. t But 
the  eldest  son  ami  successor  of  the  deceased  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy bore  a name,  San+pntr,  which  his  actions  appear 
fully  to  have  verified  ; he  inherited  his  Father's  auimo- 
sity  against  the  House  of  Orleans;  and  he  was  not  back- 
ward in  manifesting  a determined  spirit  of  opposition. 
Having  forbidden  his  vassals  in  Flanders  and  Artois 
from  contributing  to  the  impost  which  Orleans  was 
seeking  to  exact,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  eight 
hundred  men  at  arms,  and  leaving  his  brother-in-law,  the 
Bishop  of  Liege,  to  follow  him  with  six  thousand  more, 
he  boldly  advanced  with  the  intention  of  taking  his  seat 
in  the  Council  at  Baris.  On  his  approach,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  ami  the  Queen  retired  to  Melun,  whither  they 
endeavoured  to  convey  the  Dauphin  also,  a child  of  nine 
years  old.  Burgundy  arrived  in  time  to  intercept  the 
route  of  the  young  Prince,  to  whom  his  daughter  Mar- 
garet was  already  betrothed,  J and  thus  remained  undis- 
puted ciwtos  of  the  persons  of  the  King  and  of  the  lleir 
apparent,  and  master  of  the  Capital,  in  which  he  was 
received  with  marks  of  distinguished  honour.  § 

The  condition  of  the  rival  parties  at  this  time  is  well 
displayed  in  the  devices  adopted  by  their  retainers.  The 
followers  of  Burgundy  bore  on  their  pennons  the  Flemish 
words  Hie  //oud,  (I  have  possession,)  those  of  Orleans 
the  humbler  motto,  Je  fcnwe.||  After  numerous  mutual 
outrages,  in  which,  as  usual,  the  People  suffered  while 
contributing  to  forward  the  ambition  of  their  Chiefs,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  arrayed  his  forces  ou  the  Bridge  of 
Charcntou,  and  openly  demanded  battle.  Neither  Pride 
nor  indeed  Policy  allowed  Burgundy  to  decline  the 
summons.  Having  once  assumed  arms,  his  safety 
prompter!  their  retention,  and  to  have  dismissed  his 
troops  would  have  been  to  encounter  certain  captivity, 
perhaps  even  death,  from  the  hand  whose  chastisement 
he  had  provoked.  But  the  mediation  of  the  other 
Princes  of  the  Blood  succeeded  in  preventing  hostilities; 

* MunUrelet,  vol.  i.  c.  18. 

f M.  tie  Simuiadi  has  noticed  the  improbability  of  thin  acaadal 
Hut.  dei  Frattf o»»,  tom.  xil.  p 218. 

♦ Juvenal  dc*  l' rein#,  p.  161. 

$ Moa*trct«t,  vol  i.  t.  25. 

||  Id.  Ibid.  Throe  devices,  as  we  fawn  from  Mr.  Johnca’s  note, 
if*  given  differently  by  Ppntns  Hentonu.  ( Her.  Hurt).  liK  iii.)  The 
Ortamner*.  according  to  that  writer,  Masoned  a white  pennon  with 
the  motto  Jtcta  at  emu.  The  Burgundian*  retorted  by  Aecijmu  cm- 
duioncm,  on  a purple  ground  Both  account!  may  be  true 
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and  the  Dukes  of  Berri  and  of  Bourbon,  and  the  Kings  Anna!*  of 
of  Sicily  and  of  Navarre,  prevailed  upon  the  rivals  lu  Fiance 
enter  into  Conferences  at  Vincennes  which  tenninn led  in 
a nominal  reconciliation.  Each  leader  fortified  his  Hold 
in  Paris,  as  if  it  had  been  the  Citadel  of  a besieged 
town  ; utid  whenever  they  met  iu  Council,  it  was  with  a 
spirit  of  mistrust  and  defiance  which  sufficiently  be- 
tokened  how  short  must  be  their  seeming  amity. 

During  this  struggle  the  unhappy  King  had  been 
altogether  neglected  ; and  his  stute  is  described,  by  con-  cambium  of 
temporary  Writers,  in  terms  winch  excite  pity  aud  in-  the  King, 
dignation.  Alter  a period  of  many  months’  duration,  in 
which  no  attempt  was  made  to  rouse  him  from  the  un- 
consciousness into  which  he  had  sunk,  some  masqued 
attendants  were  directed  to  employ  gentle  force  by 
night,  to  compel  him  (o  ordiuary  acts  of  personal  clean- 
liness, from  the  total  omission  of  which  his  health  was 
beginning  to  decline.* 

The  mutual  jealousy  of  the  rival  Princes  found  nume- 
rous opportunities  for  display,  and  there  was  scarcely  an 
assembly  of  the  Council  undisturbed  by  their  bitter 
words  and  angry  disputes,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Winter  of  1407  it  seemed,  however,  as  if  more  friendly 
relations  were  established.  The  Duke  of  Orlcaus,  ou 
his  recovery  from  a severe  illness,  attended  Muss  togc-  Apparent 
ther  with  his  Cousin,  received  the  Eucharist  in  his  com-  amity  of 
panv,  and  entertained  him  with  a magnificent  banquet. 

No  instance  is  recorded  by  History  of  greater  faithless-  * 
ness  than  that  which  must  have  been  lurking  in  the 
heart  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  while  lie  thus  shared  in 
acts  of  devotion  and  of  festivity  with  the  victim  whom 
he  had  destined  to  slaughter.t 

On  the  evening  after  the  banquet  which  we  have  just  Nor.  23 
mentioned,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  wus  summoned  at 
about  eight  o'clock  from  the  Hotel  of  the  Queen  whom 
he  was  visiting  on  Iter  recovery  from  child-birth,  by  a 
message  purporting  to  require  his  immediate  attendance 
on  the  King,  on  pressing  business.  The  Duke  witli  a 
small  retinue,  sutnc  torch -bearers  on  foot  and  two 
esquires  mounted  on  one  horse,  immediately  rode  to- 
wards the  Palace.  Scarcely,  however,  bad  he  reached 
the  Porte  Burbelte  when  a body  of  armed  men  rushed  Assansma- 
upon  him  with  shouts  of  “ d mart,  <i  mort and  the  puk#  of** 
blow  of  a battle  axe  severed  one  of  his  hands  from  the  Orleans 
wrist.  On  his  declaring  his  name  aud  quality,  he  was 
answered  that  lie  was  the  person  sought  for,  and  a 
second  stroke  dashed  him  front  his  mule  and  split  his 
skull  upon  the  pavement.  One  of  his  pages,  who 
attempted  to  defend  his  master,  was  massacred  upon  the 
corpse;  and  the  assassin*  having  fired  some  neighbour- 
ing houses  in  order  that  the  confusion  might  assist  their 
retreat,  galloped  off  at  full  speed.} 

The  Duke  of  Burgundy  attended  at  the  Funcrul,  as 
one  of  the  Pall- bearers,  “ uttering  groans  aud  shedding 
tears  ;"§  and  common  suspicion  appears  at  first  to  have 
attributed  the  assassination  to  the  revenge  of  a Knight 
of  Picardy  whom  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  injured  in 


* Rei.  dt  St.  /Amir,  Hr.  xxv.  e.  16.  Juvenal  dea  (Jrttns,  p.  177, 
The  account  given  by  the  Utter  is  mort  petrous. 

f Juvenal  dm  Trains,  p.  189. 

1 They  were  eighteen  in  number ; their  lender  roi  » Norman 
Knight,  Raoul  d'Oqoetotmlie,  a retainer  of  the  Haute  of  Bur- 
gundy, who  bad  vowed  revenge  against  the  Duke  of  Orleans  on 
account  of  dimniwal  by  him  from  a lucrative  afticr.  Mon»trel«t, 
vol  i.  c.  36.  A very  minute  examination  of  all  the  particulars 
attending  this  fool  murder,  may  be  found  in  a Papct  by  JJ.  Bon  am  y 
IB  the  Mfm.  de  f Arad,  del  Jmeriptumi,  tom.  XXI.  p.  515. 

1 id.  /Aid.  Ret.  de  S4.  Den.  liv.  xxvu.  e.  23. 
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Hiiitury.  his  nuptial  honour.*  But  when  the  Provost  of  Paris, 
-n— ■ ■*'  who  had  been  instructed  to  exert  all  diligence  for  the 
From  discovery  of  the  murderers,  requested  [ternmsion  to 

A,  i>.  search  the  HAtels  of  the  chief  Nobles,  the  Duke  of 

1392  Burgundy  exhibited  marks  of  confusion,  and  taking  'he 

*°  other  Princes  of  the  Blood  aside,  avowed  that,  4*  yielding 

Aon  **,e  temP,n,'on  ^lc  lie  hud  perpetrated  the 

Avowed  b cr*mc‘'P  The  I>r‘,,ccS  were  so  much  astonished  and 
the  Duke  * grieved  at  this  confession  that  they  were  scarcely  able 
of  But-  to  make  him  uny  reply,  but  what  they  did  say  w as  re- 

gundy,  proving  him  bitterly  for  having  committed  so  base  an 

act  against  his  Cousin  German.! 

On  the  following  morning,  when  Burgundy  repaired 
to  the  Council  chamber  as  usual,  he  found  the  doors 
closed,  and  he  was  warned  by  the  Duke  of  Rerri  that  his 
presence  in  it  would  be  displeasing  to  all  the  other 
who  retires  Members.  Without  a moment's  delay  he  sprang  on 
tu Flanders,  horseback,  and  having  gained  the  Castle  of  Bapuume,  in 
which  lie  permitted  himself  but  a short  repose,  he 
escaped  arrest  by  hurrying  onwards  (o  Lille  in  Flanders. 
The  mur-  It  speaks  but  ill  for  the  moral  feelings  of  these  times 
tier  excites  when  we  add,  that  a murder  so  foul  and  treacherous 
little  honor  excited  but  little  horror.  Orleans,  in  many  points,  dis- 
m ana.  p\ayC{\  a brilliant  exterior,  and  possessed  some  qualities 
which,  in  a Prince,  contribute  to  the  attainment  of  popu- 
larity. lie  excelled  in  the  exercises  of  the  ring  and  of 
the  tilt  yard,  he  had  grace  of  manners  and  a ready  flow 
of  words  ; hut  his  pride,  his  rapacity,  and  his  licentious- 
ness had  disgusted  the  Citizens  of  Paris ; and  when  his 
assassination  was  discussed,  it  seldom  called  out  any 
further  remark  than  an  expression  of  satisfaction  that 
**  the  knotted  stick  was  at  length  planed 

The  widowed  Duchess,  VoJentinio,  who  was  tenderly 
attached  to  her  deceased  Lord,  notwithstanding  his  in- 
fidelities, hastened  to  Paris,  and  throwing  herself  at  the 
King's  feet  demanded  justice.  He  raised  her  with  an 
assurance  that  he  esteemed  the  outrage  as  if  it  hud  been 
committed  against  himself,  but  the  event  showed  that 
lie  was  powerless  to  alford  redress.  After  a short  stay  in 
Return  i.r  Flanders,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  assembling  a consider- 
©fBu  ^ *We  force,  returned  to  France  in  order  to  jutlify  the 
gund£  course  which  he  had  pursued.  Over  the  door  of  his 
lodging  at  Amiens  he  painted  two  lances,  one  with  a 
ttiunlcd  head,  the  other  sharp-pointed  ; which  those  of 
his  train  interpreted  to  be  symbolical  nf  his  preparation 
. . . , for  cither  Peace  or  War.§  Jean  Petit,  Professor  of 
Jean  iMit  Theology  *n  the  University  of  Paris,  was  engaged  to 
a.  d.  plead  his  Cause  before  the  Royal  Council;  where  that 
1407.  Divine,  the  moet  celebrated  Orator  of  his  time,  delivered 

Marchs.  a singular  and  elaborate  oration  in  defence  of  the 
murder,  which  he  vindicated  syl  logistical  I y and  with 
many  citations  from  Scriplure.fJ  The  second  purl  of 


* Sir  Anhalt  <tc  Canny.  Joan  Count  of  Diinnit,  the  renowned 
Bastard  of  Orleant,  was  the  iaaue  of  this  adulterous  iotercounw  ; 
concerning  which  Bran  tome  reports  a curioaa,  although  perhaps 
not  a very  authentic  anecdote,  loro.  in.  p.  54.  Ed.  1787. 
f Moastrek-t,  vol.  i.  c-  36. 

1 fx  f*dtv « aoiirnx  etl  enfin  rubotl.  MonstreM,  Aid,  M.  «1e  Sis- 
rnondi  refers  these  words  to  devices  borne  by  the  two  Dukes  iu  some 
recent  Court  Fete*:  that  of  Orleans  was  a knotted  stick,  {tut  InUon 
monemx,)  that  of  Burgundy  a plane,  (an  rofcof.) 

$ Manat  relet,  vol. ».  e.  38. 

||  Tlie  speech  is  given  at  full  length  hy  Konstrvlet,  vol.  i.  c.  39. 
Bayle  has  a very  full  notice  of  IVlit,  wh»m  he  sti^matiirs  as  mur 
cme  r/'itafc  rl  vendue  a ft niqui/c.  The  /’/aittoyer  was  answered  on 
the  8th  of  Svptemhrr  in  the  following  year  by  Serissy,  Abbot  of  St. 
i'iiar,  whom  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  selected  as  her  advocate,  and 
whose  S|**ech  may  lx*  found  iu  Monstnrlet,  vol.  L c.  44.  vob  si.  C-  1 
It  is  arranged  similarly  to  that  which  he  opposed. 


his  Discourse  contained  an  attack  upon  the  deceased  Anna!-.  vf 
Prince,  whom  Petit  charged  with  treasonable  designs  France, 
upon  the  Crown,  and  with  having  practised  Witchcraft  ^ 

and  Sorcery  to  destroy  the  persons  of  the  King  and  his  From 

children.  The  chief  instrument  in  this  magical  agency  *■  **• 

was  said  to  be  an  Apostate  Monk,  who,  on  a mountain  1392. 
near  the  Tower  of  Mont  Jay,  at  Laigny-sur-Marne, 
raised  two  Devils  “ in  the  shape  of  two  men  clothed  in  *' 
brownish-green,  one  of  whom  was  called  Hermias  and 
the  other  Estramain.”  The  instructions  delivered  by 
these  Fiends  occasioned  the  disaster  at  the  Masquerade ; 
from  which  the  King  escaped  only  “through  the  Pro- 
vidence of  God,  and  by  the  aid  of  those  moat  excellent 
ladies  the  Duchesses  of  Rerri  and  of  Burgundy." 

On  the  third  day  after  this  Harangue,  the  Duke  of  Tim  Duke 
Burgundy  received  a letter  of  pardon  under  the  King's  of  Bar- 
own  hand  and  seal  ; the  Queen  retired  to  Mclun,  and  n 
Jean  tana-peur  was  left  without  a rival  in  power.  1 f ** 
he  could  have  remained  in  Paris  it  is  probable  that  he  ’ 
would  have  long  supported  the  ascendency  which  he 
hod  won  thus  rapidly  ; but  the  troubled  stale  of  the  Nc*  am!  return* 
the  Hand*  demanded  his  presence,  end  his  enemies  were  to  FUadeit. 
ready  at  hand  to  profit  by  his  departure. 

The  ferocious  combat  of  Hasbuin  which  terminated  a.  d. 
this  expedition,  mid  in  which  twenty-four  thousand  men  14t)d. 
of  Liege*  are  said  to  have  perished  on  the  Field,  restored  Kept. *3. 
the  Bishop  o!  that  See,  thence  deservedly  known  as  Jean 
•ant-pUie , to  his  disputed  Episcopal  rights ; and  increased 
the  terror  which  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  inspired.  The  ^ 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  on  receiving  intelligence  nf  this  e»*olfOr- 
great  triumph  of  her  enemy,  despaired  ol  revenging  leant, 
the  wrongs  of  her  deceased  Lord  ami  died  of  chagrin  ;f  Nov.  24. 
but  although  Burgundy,  on  his  return  to  Paris,  was  Burgundy 
hailed  with  enthusiasm  hy  the  Bourgeois,  he  no  longer  re,nrn*  lo 
retained  mastery  of  the  Royal  person.  The  Queen  had  **4,‘4* 
succeeded  in  carrying  off  Charles  to  Tours  ; and  his 
name  was  as  a tower  of  strength  to  whichever  party 
happened  to  control  him  at  the  moment. 

A negotiation  was,  tlierelore.  promptly  commenced.  Peace  or 
for  each  party  felt  that  the  other  possessed  strength  Chartres, 
wanting  to  itself;  and  after  precautions  sufficiently  ma-  A' 
infesting  the  distrust  cherished  on  both  sides,  an  inter- 
view  was  arranged  at  Chartres  on  a scaffolding  erected  Mirc 
in  the  Cathedral.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  by  his 
spokesman,  there  regretted  that  he  hod  incurred  the 
King's  displeasure  by  the  action  committed  on  the  per- 
son of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  which  he  assured  Charles 
was  done  for  the  good  of  himself  and  of  his  Kingdom. 

The  Princes  of  the  Blond  joined  in  requesting  the  King 
to  withdraw  his  indignation  ; and  Charles  pronounced, 
as  he  hud  been  tutored,  “ Fair  Cousin,  we  grant  your 
request,  and  pardon  you  fully  for  what  you  have  done." 

The  two  elder  sons  oi  the  lute  Duke  of  Orleans  were  then 
brought  forward  from  behind  the  throne,  where  they  had 
been  *•  weeping  much and  having  renounced  their  feud 
In  oliedicnce  to  the  King's  wish,  they  toucher]  the  Evange- 
lists, and  swore  to  entertain  friendship  with  their  Father’s 
murderer.  When  the  Assembly  dispersed,  the  King  re- 
turned to  Paris,  and  “many  were  much  rejoiced  that 
matters  had  gone  off  so  well ; but  others  were  dis- 
pleased, and  murmured,  saying,  that  henceforward  it 


* Juvenal  det  Crains,  p.  196.  Not  above  seventy  or  eighty  Bur- 
gundians were  killed. 

t M.  p.  197.  On  her  death-tad  she  rpukeof  the  BaaUril  Count 
of  Dudou,  of  whom  the  was  very  fund,  yu’i/  luy  mwl  rt/r  emblf, 
el  tfutl  n'y  avoir  ri  pent*  det  enfant  qmi  fuU  ti  hen  la\ili  tie  render 
la  i nirt  d<  ton  pite  qu'U  ettoil. 
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History. 


From 
A.  D. 

1392. 

to 


a.  n. 
1198. 


Jean  de 
Montagu 


unjustly 
condemned 
and  exe- 
cuted, 

CN:t.  17. 


Confede- 
racy of 
Gicn. 

A.  D. 

1410. 
April  15. 


would  be  no  {Treat  offence  to  kill  a Prince  of  the  Blood, 
since  those  wlw>  hud  done  so  were  m>  easily  acquitted, 
without  making  any  reparation,  or  even  begging  par- 
don.*'* 

The  Peace  of  Chartres  (which  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy’s Bister  not  inaptly  termed  La  Pau  fourrer\) 
was  succeeded  by  a long  and  brilliant  course  of  festivity 
in  Paris ; for  notwithstanding  the  frequent  recurrence 
of  malady  in  the  King,  the  poverty  of  the  finances,  the 
wretchedness  of  the  People,  and  the  dissensions  among 
the  Nobles,  no  European  Court  was  ever  more  occu- 
pied in  pleasure,  or  exhibited  more  profuse  luxury  than 
that  of  Charles  VI.  The  magnificence  displayed  in  one 
of  these  revels,  a banquet  given  by  Jean  de  Montagu,  a 
public  officer  whom  Burgundy  considered  to  be  op- 
posed to  his  interests,  no  doubt  accelerated  his  fall ; and 
the  cupidity  of  the  Duke  w as  excited  by  the  rich  confis- 
cation which  he  anticipated  from  the  destruction  of 
so  wealthy  an  enemy.  Montagu,  as  Financial  Minis- 
ter to  Charles  V.,  had  the  real  happiness  of  amassing 
unbounded  treasure,  without,  at  the  same  time,  encoun- 
tering unpopularity;  and  under  his  successor,  he  filled 
the  irn|iortaiil  post  of  Grand  Muster  of  the  Royal  house- 
hold. But  the  intimate  confidence  which  had  been  re- 
posed in  him  by  the  late  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  some 
secret  alliances  by  which  he  had  become  connected  with 
the  Blood  Royal,  were  sufficient  causes  for  the  excite- 
ment of  jealousy  in  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  Scarcely 
a fort  nigh*  had  elapsed  from  the  banquet  at  which  the 
Court  had  been  entertained  with  greater  sumptuousness 
and  with  more  costly  services  of  plate  than  any  other 
Board  in  the  Kingdom  could  exhibit,  when  Montagu 
was  arrested,  drugged  to  theCh&ielet, examined  by  some 
packed  Commissioners  whom  Burgundy  had  appointed 
for  the  occasion,  barbarously  tortured,  adjudged  guilty 
of  participation  in  live  pretended  treasonable  designs  and 
the  sorcery  attributed  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  beheaded 
with  cruel  and  indecent  haste,  and  ignominiouxly  gib- 
beted at  Monlfau^on.J  The  manifest  injustice  of  this 
sentence  might  have  excited  murmurs  if  the  produce  of 
its  spoil  had  not  been  ample  both  to  satisfy  the  avarice 
of  the  chief  accuser,  and  also  to  enable  him  to  purchase 
silence  from  others;  and  when  the  King  recovered  a 
short  ability  to  preside  in  Council,  so  great  was  the  mis- 
trust of  his  own  recollection  occasioned  by  his  piteous 
disease,  that  lie  was  easily  persuaded  to  approve  the  sa- 
crifice of  a faithful  servant,  whom  he  had  regarded  w ith 
peculiar  affection,  and  whose  fate  had  at  first  excited  in 
him  unfeigned  regret  and  astonishment. § 

It  was  scarcely  possible,  however,  that  the  giddy 
height  of  power  attained  by  Burguudy  should  be  re- 
garded without  jealousy  by  the  Princes  w hom  his  over* 


* Mo:iitrelet,  vol.  ii.  c.  5.  The  Ret.  de  Si,  />».  Hr.  xxriii.  c.  17. 
speaks  of  great  anti  universal  joy.  Juvenal  des  trains,  p,  198. 

f El  trrvii  un  tret-ban  AW  rn  $n  compagnir.  fju'on  ditail  rttre  FW- 
tngr,  lyaet  lumtott  at  lot  t achrter  vne  hrix  d'Kgtne  et  /«  fit  fourrer, 
el  dunit  (jut  c'ettoii  une  Pats  fuurrte.  Juvenal  des  Ursula,  dud. 

J Monstrelot,  vol.  ii.  r,  13  R*t,  da  St.  Den-  liv.  xxix.  c.  7.  Ju- 
venal dcs  1 'rains,  p.  201. 

$ The  remembrance  of  Jean  de  Montagu  many  years  afterwards 
awakened  lively  interest  in  Francis  I.  On  visiting  the  Abbey  of 
Morcoutti,  which  Montagu  had  founded,  the  King  expressed  re- 
pet that  »o  great  a Minister  should  have  been  condemned  to  death 
by  Justice.  **Iin'a  pat  Hi  juge  par  Juget,  aims  teu/emenl  par  (W 
•wsMirrs,”  was  the  reply  which  the  (iulde  hazarded  ; and  the 
King,  struck  by  its  trulh,  swore  that  from  that  moment  he  never 
would  ratify  a capita]  sentence  passed  by  a Coramissioti.  Pssquier, 
referred  to  by  Villaret,  torn.  vi*.  p.  44. 


whelming  superiority  deprived  of  their  due  shore  in  Annals  of 
Government;  and  a Gnufederacy  was  accordingly  signed  Franco, 
at  Gien  in  the  Spring  of  1410,  by  which  the  subscribers 
pledged  themselves,  in  unequivocal  language,  “to  main- 
tain the  King  in  his  Royal  Majesty  and  freedom,  and 
to  chase  abroad  all  who  might  undertake  oppoailiou.** 

Each  Noble  who  agreed  to  this  union  engaged  to  pro- 
vide a fixed  number  of  troops  for  its  furtherance,  and 
the  entire  force  so  gathered  was  to  amount  to  ten  thou- 
sand men.  The  chief  parties  who  entered  into  this 
League  w ere  the  Princes  of  the  Blood,  the  Duke  of  Bre- 
tagne, the  young  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  the  Count*  of 
Alen^on,  of  Clermont,*  and  of  Arraign  ac.  The  last  is 
u name  of  great  prominence  in  our  future  narrative. 

Charles,  Duke  of  Orleans,  although  only  in  his  nine- 
teenth year,  had  recently  become  a widower  by  the 
deuth  of  Isabelle,  daughter  of  the  King,  and  relict  of 
Richard  II.  of  England.f  No  more  illustrious  alliance 
could  offer  itself  to  the  young  Prince  than  that  which 
he  concluded  by  receiving  the  hand  of  Bonne,  daughter 
of  Bernard,  Count  of  Armugnac.  The  Count  traced  r<v»iw 
himself  to  the  stem  of  Clovis,  and  by  marriage  wiih  a of  Arms- 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Bcrri,  he  was  connected  with  See- 
the existing  us  well  us  with  the  more  ancicut  dynasty. 

Hi*  possessions  were  extensive,  his  vassals  numerous, 
his  castles  strongly  situated.  Maturity  of  age,  personal 
bravery,  sound  and  active  intellect,  and  great  mili- 
tary experience,  fitted  him  for  command  : and  to  these 
qualities  he  added  other*  lest  calculated  to  excite  esteem, 
but  not  less  useful  for  the  acquirement  of  political  supe- 
riority in  seasons  of  turbulence.  He  was  severe  even 
to  cruelty,  remorseless,  unscrupulous,  and  implacable. \ 

The  Orleans’  party  acknowledged  him  a*  their  leader, 
and  in  the  sanguinary  struggle  which  was  about  to  en- 
sue, the  white  scarf  and  the  upright  or  Si.  George’s 
Cross  ofArmagnac  became  the  badge  invariably  opposed 
to  the  red  scarf  and  oblique  or  St.  Andrew's  Crus*  of 
Burgundy.^ 

Neither  faction,  however,  was  as  yet  sufficiently  strong 
to  proceed  to  open  hostilities;  and  the  intervention  of  a 
third  party,  for  a lime,  prevented  Civil  War.  A Council 
was  established,  from  which  all  the  leaders  oil  either 
side  were  excluded  ; and  by  a Treaty  signed  at  the  Pa-  Trealy  of 
lace  of  Bic£lre,||  each  of  the  Princes  agreed  to  withdraw  Bici»re. 
to  his  own  Government.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  first  k"0** 
violated  this  pacification,  by  seizing  the  Sieur  dc  Cray, 
t hamberlain  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  while  employed 
by  hi*  Master  on  an  especial  mission.  Disregarding  all 
applications  for  the  release  of  this  metsenger,  Orleans, 
under  the  pretext  of  obtaining  evidence  respecting  his  A p. 
late  Father'*  murder,  exposed  him  repeatedly  to  tor-  j j|j” 
lure  ;^[  and  in  the  name  of  his  whole  family,  he  ad-  ju|y 
dressed  a v ehement  Memorial  to  the  King,  renew  ing  his  Fresh  dia~ 
demands  for  the  punishment  of  the  Duke  of  Bur-  reution*. 


* Jean,  Cut* tit  of  Clermont,  succeeded  in  this  year  to  the  Duke- 
dom  of  Bourbon,  by  the  death  of  his  fallier  Louie,  on  live  19th  of 
August. 

f She  died  in  child-birth  of  a (laughter.  Monitrelet,  vol.  ii. 

c.  11. 

| VilUrvt,  tom.  vii.  p.  19. 

\ Mezeray,  Abrlgl  CJhron.  tom.  ui.  p.  1 78. 

1 1 Bicetre  or  Vicetre,  because  originally  built  by  a Uhhop  of 
Winchester  in  1290,  wav  a l’alncv  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Bour- 
bon. A full  account  of  it  is  given  by  Uodefrov,  Annvtatvmt  tur 
f U(tt.  de  Char  In  PI.  C58. 

qf  The  Sieur  de  Croy  was  afterward*  exchanged  for  the  children 
of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  who  had  bern  surprised  iu  the  (.Mile  of 
Mouchaa  Monstrelet,  vol.  i.  c.  38.  ii.  C.  11. 
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History,  gundy.*  Formal  letters  of  defiance,  teeming  with  in- 
vective,were  afterwards  interchanged  between  the  Dukes, f 
each  of  whom  actively  prepared  for  combat. 

The  Court  was  at  Melon,  and  the  command  of  Paris 
had  been  intrusted  to  Waleran,  Count  of  St.  Pol,  one  of 
the  most  devoted  partisans  of  the  House  of  Burgundy. 
In  order  to  augment  his  immediate  influence,  this  short- 
sighted and  ambitious  Noble  courted  the  very  lowest 
populace,  and  established  a degrading  intercourse  with  a 
ferocious  band  which  afforded  ready  instruments  for 
The  Daks  deeds  however  criminal.  A few  wealthy  Bourgeois  fomi- 
of  Burguo-  1 jew.  which  monopolised  the  slaughter-houses  of  Paris, 
with  the5"*  f°rme^  a powerful  Corporation ; and  by  admitting  the 
Butchers  of  8ons  **,e  Butcher  Legoix}  to  his  intimate  familiarity. 
Pan*.  St.  Pdl  obtained  the  command  of  five  hundred  deter- 
mined ruffians  accustomed  to  blood,  to  whom  he  distri- 
buter! arms  and  committed  the  guard  of  the  Capital. 
The  first  act  of  these  rabble- Princes  was  to  banish 
a large  number  of  the  more  respectable  Citizens  on  pain 
of  death.  " To  say  the  truth,"  observes  Monstrelet, 
unconsciously  enunciating  a principle  applicable  to  all 
similar  occasions,  **  it  had  now  become  dangerous  for 
the  well-born,  of  whatever  party  they  might  be,  to  dwell 
in  Paris,  for  the  common  people  hud  great  sway  iu  its 
government/* 

While  the  Butchers  thus  overawed  the  Capital,  the 
Armagnacs  inflicted  great  cruelties  in  the  Provinces; 
and  the  feeble  King,  being  at  length  compelled  to  re- 
nounce his  neutrality,  proclaimed  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
a Rebel,  obtaiued  a Bull  of  Excommunication  against  his 
Party,  and  invited  Burgundy  to  assist  in  the  support  of 
Sq>t.  the  Crown.  The  Duke  eagerly  profiled  by  the  sum- 
Burgnady  mons,  and  mustering  a large  anti  well-appointed  army 
advances,  0f  Flemings,  exceeding  in  all  sixty  thousand  men,  he  in 
the  first  instance  stormed  the  town  of  Hum,  and  put 
its  wretched  inhabitants  to  the  sword. $ .Satisfied  with 
this  achievement,  sated  with  booty,  and  shrinking  from 
toil,  the  Fleming's,  at  the  close  of  the  siege,  pleaded  that 
their  term  of  sen  ice  had  expired ; and  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrances  and  entreaties  of  their  Commander,  who 


bit  is  atari-  asked  hut  eight  days  more  in  addition  to  the  forty  dur- 
***£  *hich  they  had  followed  his  standard,  they  broke  up 
min p night,  and  having  fired  their  quarters,  retreated  upon 

b * their  own  fn>ntier.|| 

The  possession  of  the  Capital,  however,  was  an  object 
of  far  higher  importance  to  the  Armagnacs  than  the 
pursuit  o I Burgundy,  and  spreading  terror  as  they  ad- 
vanced, they  occupied  St.  Denis  and  St.  Clourl.  Lust, 
Mutual  pillage,  treachery,  and  murder  raged  alike,  both  within 
«w?iuges.  and  without  the  walls.  The  suburban  districts  were 
desolated  by  the  Gascon  soldiery,  proverbially  more 
destitute,  and,  therefore,  more  rupacioiis  than  others ; 
and  the  Butchers  avenged  the  complaints  of  the  fugitive 
Peasantry  by  imagining  an  Armagnac  in  every  neigh- 
bouring inhabitant  whose  chftteau  appeared  to  promise 
a booty  sufficient  to  remunerate  the  trouble  attending 
its  destruction.  The  Duke  of  Bourbon,  who  since  the 


* The  Memorial  is  given  at  length  by  Monstrelet,  *o1.  ii.  c.  27. 
8**  fttw  Ret.  de  SI.  lien.  U*.  mi,  c.  6.  Juvenal  d*s  Umn»,  p. 
209. 


t Monstrelet,  voL  ii.  C.  28,  29.  Ret.  de  Si.  Den.  liv.  xxxi.  c.  7. 
i The  Leguix  were  owners  of  the  abattoir  of  St.  tteaeriere. 
Other  similar  Worthies  were  Thibert  and  St-  Yon ; Caboche,  who 
flayed  beasts  in  the  market  of  the  Hotel  Dieu;  and  Jean  de  Troyes, 
» surpyeon,  who  was  spokesman  of  the  Party. 

& Ret  dt r Si.  Dm.  lie.  xxxi.  c.  12. 

I)  Id.  Hid.  c.  H.  Juvenal  dee  Ursine,  p.  226. 


late  Peace  had  forborne  from  espousing  either  faction, 
was  thus  exposed  to  popular  hatred ; and  his  magnificent 
Palace,  the  Bic£*tre,  in  adorning  which  he  had  spent 
many  years  of  his  fife,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  re- 
venues, was  burned  and  plundered.* 

The  alliance  of  England  wn*  coveted  and  privately 
solicited  by  each  party  ; and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  os 
its  purchase,  tendered  the  hand  of  one  ofhia  daughters 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales. t Henry  IV.  was  reluctant  to 
pledge  himself  definitively ; yet  iu  the  hope  of  weak- 
ening Franca  by  fomenting  her  domestic  quarrels,  he  Oct.  21. 
despatched  twelve  hundred  lances  and  a small  corps  Burgundy 
of  arbaleslrieis,  more  to  observe  than  to  assist  the  Bur-  reiulnrcea 
gundians.  The  Duke,  strengthened  by  this  reinforce- 
meat,  hurried  on  by  a forced  march  to  Paris,  which  ^eroPoru. 
he  entered  unopposed  by  any  of  the  numerous  bands 
employed  in  its  investment  It  was,  indeed,  the  po- 
licy of  the  Armagnacs  to  permit  the  increase  of  the 
number  of  mouths  within  the  City,  the  reduction  of  which 
they  confidently  expected  to  achieve  by  the  pressure  of 
Famine.} 

But  the  activity  of  the  Burgundians  defeated  this  pjov.  9. 
hope.  Repeated  skirmishes  and  a severe  disaster  ut'lbeAr- 
St.  Cloud,  in  which  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  overpowered  ",JgniK!“ 
and  killed  more  than  twelve  hundred  Armagnacs,  in  the  **  ***** 
sight  of  their  main  urmy  uselessly  arrayed  on  the  opposite 
hank  of  the  Seine,$  determined  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
upon  a speedy  retreat ; and  he  employed  the  Winter  in 
negotiation  with  England.  The  bribe  which  the 
Prince*  offered  to  that  Power  was  far  richer  than  the 
one  which  Burgundy  had  proposed  ; and  when  Henry  anj  fitrrn 
IV.  hud  secured  a promise  of  the  restitution  of  Aqui-  an  alliance 
Urine,  being  wholly  indifferent  to  the  quarrel,  and  care-  w,,h  bag- 
ful only  to  sell  himself  to  the  best  purchaser,  he  no  Land* 
longer  hesitated  iu  dissolving  the  Treaty  which  he  hail  Aj 
commenced  with  the  opposite  party,  anil  iu  engaging  to  ^ 
succour  the  Armagnacs  with  a thousand  men  ut  turns 
and  three  thousand  cross- bo wmen.|| 

This  proposed  dismemberment  of  the  Monarchy  whs 
fully  revealed  to  Burgundy  by  the  interception  of  hi* 
enemy's  despatches  ; mid  very  general  indignation  was 
excited  by  its  disclosure.  Great  severity  had  been  ex- 
ercised by  him  since  his  re-entrance  of  Paris  ; and  many 
of  the  wretched  Armagnac  prisoners,  even  if  they  escaped 
the  scaffold,  to  which  for  the  most  part  those  of  highest 
rank  umong  them  were  destined,  perished  in  their  dun- 
geons through  cold,  hunger,  and  penury.  Their  dead  Burgundy's 
bodies  were  thrown  uuburied  into  the  City  ditches,  seventy  m 
since,  being  excommunicated,  they  were  not  entitled  to 
Funeral  Rites.  Even  Monstrelet,  zealous  as  he  is  in 
the  Burgundian  cause,  is  shocked  by  thru  posthumous 
veiigeai.ee ; and  he  tells  us  that  - it  seemed  to  many 
discreet  men,  as  well  Noble  as  of  the  Church,  that  it 
was  a great  scandal  thus  to  treat  those  who  were  Chris- 
tians. and  who  acknowledged  the  law  of  Jcsus.’*^ 

The  King  during  the  restlessness  by  which  he  was  Charles VI, 
perpetually  agitated,  even  in  his  iniervai*  of  recovery,  beateges 
declared  that  he  would  march  in  person  against  the  Baarge*. 
Rebels;  and  a very  formidable  army  was  levied  for  the  Juu*  **• 
reduction  of  Bourges,  the  City  in  which  hi*  chief  enemies 
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were  concentrated.*  In  a few  weeks,  however,  after  the 
commencement  of  the  siege,  want  of  supplies,  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  pestilential  marshes,  ami  gross  inattention  to 
those  precautions  upon  which  the  health  of  a Camp  mainly 
depends,  had  introduced  a contagious  disorder  among 
the  Royal  soldiery,  and  the  mortality  was  so  great  as 
to  proclaim  the  necessity  of  accommodation.  The 
terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Chartres  were  adopted  as  the  basis 
of  negotiation;  and  after  a few  short  Conferences  this 
new  Peace,  extorted  by  necessity,  was  signed  at  Anton, 
whither  the  King  had  retreated.  The  Dauphin  per- 
sonally ratified  the  Convention  with  his  venerable  Uncle 
the  Duke  of  Kerri,  and  Monslrelct  notices  a touching 
occurrence  in  their  concluding  interview.  M After  the 
Treaty  hail  been  read  and  agreed  upon,  each  kissed  the 
other ; but  when  the  Duke  of  Kerry  kissed  his  nephew 
the  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks,  "t 

The  English  were  naturally  much  dissatified  at  (his 
unexpected  reconciliation,  which  deprived  them  of  their 
cherished  hopes  in  Aquitaine ; and  great  marks  of  dis- 
content were  exhibited  by  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  Com- 
mander of  the  auxiliary  force,  six  thousand  men,?  which 
was  marching  to  the  relief  of  Rourges.  Nor  were  there 
wanting  many  influential  Nobles  whose  countenance 
might  have  rendered  the  presence  of  the  invaders  most 
dangerous.  The  Count  of  Armagnac  himself  preferred 
a foreign  ruler  to  the  caprice  of  a deranged  King  and 
of  an  infuriated  rabble  ;§  and  the  late  Constable,  Charles 
d’AHiret.  declined  to  serve  a Government  which  had  de- 
prived him  of  his  exalted  offices.!}  But  for  the  oppor- 
tune death  of  Henry  IV.,  which  prevented  immediate 
hostilities,  the  Treaty  of  Auxerre  might  have  produced  no 
other  result  than  a change  in  the  seat  of  War. 

Before  the  demise  of  the  King  of  England,  the  Staten- 
General  had  been  summoned  in  Paris.  The  King  pre- 
sided ; bill  ufter  four  ineffective  Sittings,  in  which  the 
Speeches  of  the  Deputies  were  in  truth  so  many  Sermons 
framed  on  texts  of  Scripture,  the  Assembly  was  dismissed 
without  proceeding  to  business  The  dilapidation  of  the 
finances  excited  the  most  lively  apprehensions ; and  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  published  an  Onli nance  in  which  he 
suspended  from  their  functions  all  the  Mugirtrates  in  the 
Capital  who  had  any  share  ill  ilie  administration  of  the 
Exchequer.  Hie  Duke,  indeed,  had  long  perceived  that 
the  Dauphin,  notwithstanding  the  close  tie  of  matri- 
monial connection,  whs  wavering  in  his  attachment ; 
and  that  his  confidence  was  chiefly  bestowed  upon  re- 
tainers in  the  Armagnac  interests.  Strong  suspicion 
hud  liecu  awakened  in  him  also  of  the  fidelity  of  Pierre 
des  Essarts.  the  Provost  of  Paris,  who  had  been  intrusted 
with  important  secrets  which  he  was  credibly  believed 
to  have  betrayed  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Tin-  name  of 
Dea  Essarts  stood  first  in  the  list  of  those  officers  whom 
the  recent  Ordinance  had  proscribed,  and  fearing  the  pro- 
gress of  the  threatened  inquiry,  he  consulted  his  safely  by 


• The  Dulte  of  Bern  cxtablrxhed  a Mint  at  Iknirgox,  greatly  to 
tbe  iudignxltoo  of  the  King.  The  couuge  *u  in  «L1  respect  ■ si- 
milar to  that  nationally  current.  Munatrck-t,  vel.  iii.  c.  6. 

f VaL  iii.  c.  II.  During  tbeae  Cuofenrocn*,  “ the  Duke*  of 
Orleans  and  of  Burgundy  rule  out  together  both  on  the  same 


flight.  But  he  had  left  many  partisans  iu  the  Capital,  Annals  of 
and  great,  indeed,  was  the  surprise  and  alarm  of  the  Frttt,rc* 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  had  pursued  the  fugitive  and 
confidently  ex|iecteil  his  capture,  when  he  learned  that  A,U^D 
he  had  been  admitted  by  uight  to  the  Rastile,  through  1392 
an  order  given  by  the  Dauphin,  and  that  he  was  pre-  t0 
paring  to  defend  it  with  a garris<  n devoted  lo  his  service.*  A>  Dm 

On  this  announcement,  Burgundy  unscrupulously  1498. 
resorted  to  the  dangerous  machinery  of  popular  insur-  Ir.su.-rec- 
lection.  The  Butchers  were  still  at  his  command  ; and  •»«  of  the 
twenty  thousand  armed  Raurgeois,displayingthe  Stand-  ®u,c^**** 
aid  of  the  Uoimmine,  and  led  by  two  Gentlemen  of  the  Apr  ^ 
Duke's  household,  surrounded  the  Basilic,  and  prepared 
to  attack  it  by  regular  military  approaches.! 

Dea  Essarts,  terrified  by  their  menaces,  surrendered 
to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  wax  conducted  by  him 
in  safety  to  the  I'hutelet.  f The  mob  then  demanded  a 
parley  with  the  Dauphin,  who,  having  appeared  at  a 
window  of  his  Palace,  listened  to  a declamatory  harangue 
from  Jean  dc  Troyes,  the  ungrateful  burden  of  which 
was  an  enumeration  of  the  evil  counsellors  by  whom  he 
was  surrounded,  and  the  habits  of  debauchery  in  which 
he  indulged.  At  its  conclusion,  the  Palace  doors  were 
forced,  several  of  the  Dauphin's  attendants  were  seized, 
and  would  probably  have  been  massacred  on  the  spot 
but  for  the  intervention  of  the  Burgundians,  who  con- 
ducted them,  although  not  without  some  bloodshed,  to 
their  Master's  Hotel. § During  several  following  days 
the  Dauphin  was  exposed  alternately  to  similar  insolent 
remonstrances  from  the  Cabochiens,  (as  the  Butchers 
now  called  themselves,  from  one  of  their  before-men- 
tioned leaders,)  or  to  graver  but  perhaps  more  weari- 
some homilies  from  the  Sorbonne,  which  learned  Body 
deputed  Prcachcni  to  awaken  the  Prince  to  a sense 
of  his  iniquities. ||  The  insurgent  Rabble  affected  to 
distinguish  themselves  by  white  hoods ; bodges  which 
we  have  already  noticed  as  adopted  by  the  Ghentcrs  in 
their  struggle  for  Liberty  thirty  years  before,  and  which 
Were  now  worn  by  the  Dukes  of  Aquitaine,  of  Bern,  and 
of  Burgundy,  and  at  length  by  the  King  himself.^  in 
common  with  the  lowest  fie* her*  in  the  slaughter-houses. 

An  unsuccessful  attempt  at  escape  increased  the 
mortification  of  the  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  mid  he  was  yet 
further  outraged  by  the  public  execution  of  some  of 
his  most  confidential  servants.  The  assurance  of  per- 
sonal security,  which  even  Ihe  Duke  of  Burgundy  had  Excentioa 
given  to  Des  Essarts,  was  unavailing  to  save  him  from  l^rra 
an  ignominious  death  ;*•  and  the  privacy  of  the  Royal  **  '**a 
apartments  was  vioKted  by  a forcible  intrusion  of  theTheDau 
Police.  It  may  be  feared  that  the  Palace  of  the  Dau-  phin  »n- 
phin  was  loo  frequently  the  resort  of  the  licentious  of  ‘“died, 
both  sexes  with  whom  a dissolute  Capital  abounds,  and 
that  the  Prince  was  too  little  affected  by  the  scenes  of 
blood  which  he  had  witnessed.  The  Governor  of  Paris, 
llelyou  de  Jacques  ilie,  on  one  occasion,  when  going 
his  rounds,  interrupted  a revel  in  which  the  Duke  of 
Aquitaine  and  his  companions  were  engaged : fierce 
words  and  haughty  menaces  were  interchanged  ; and  a 
remonstrance  addressed  to  the  Prince,  which  some  of  his  . 
attendant?  considered  as  most  unbecoming,  led  to  per- 


J d Bid 

Re/.  ilt  Si.  Den.  Hr.  xxxiii.  c.  H. 

tVhea  B’AIbtwt,  afirx  much  hesitation,  united  himself  with  the 
Armagnacs  hi*  office  of  Cowtiable  was  givea  to  the  Count  of  St. 
P61.  la  the  course  of  the  Hubfctspieut  intricate  political  chunjjtx, 
D*  All  ret  was  restored.  Moiutrelct,  vol.  iii.  c.  23. 

Re/,  de  St.  Den,  liv,  xxxiiL  c,  13.  J uvc&al  dc*  Unins,  p.  248. 


* RtL  dr  St.  Den.  lit.  xxxui,  c.  i. 
f Id  But.  Juvenal  dea  U rains  p.  2S0. 
t Re/,  de  St  Den.  Uv.  xxxui.  c 3.  Juvenal  dea  Uniat,  ji.  25<X. 
9 Ret.  de  St.  Den.  hv.  xxxui  c.  2 

l Id.  Bid 

1 Mon»««let,  vol.  iu.  c.  18. 

••  Id.  Bid  c.  10. 
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tonal  violence.  The  Dauphin,  roused  to  fury  at  the 
insult  which  he  had  endured,  drew  his  poniard  upon 
Jacquevillc ; and  a shirt  of  mail,  which  turned  mode  three 
strokes  of  the  dagger,  was  the  only  obstacle  which  pre- 
vented the  Heir  apparent  to  the  Crown  from  assassin- 
ating the  Chief  Magistrate  of  his  Capital  in  a midnight 
brawl. 

These  events  completed  the  alienation  of  the  fickle 
Dauphin  from  hia  Father-in-law,  and  he  treated  secretly 
with  the  Princes,  who  notwithstanding  their  pacific  lan- 
guage had  assembled  a powerful  force  at  Vemeuil. 
The  most  respectable  portion  of  the  Bourgeois  of  the 
Capital,  disgusted  by  the  unseemly  insults  which  had 
been  offered  to  the  Royal  Family,*  and  by  the  ferocious 
outrages  of  the  Butchers,  hod  withdrawn  from  their  base 
companionship;  and  by  their  aid,  a speedy  Revolution 
was  effected.  The  Princes  were  invited  to  repair  to 
Court  ; a Treaty,  which  had  been  adjusted  at  Ponioise, 
and  which  did  little  more  than  re]ieat  the  conditions  of 
the  Peace  of  Anxerre,  was  solemnly  proclaimed ; and 
notwithstanding  ihe  amnesty  which  it  breathed,  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  foreseeing  the  probable  consequences 
of  reaction,  discreetly  withdrew  from  danger  and  once 
more  escaped  to  Flanders. 

The  King  during  an  interval  of  sanity  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  following  year,  sought  a remedy  for 
his  diseased  restlessness  by  personally  commanding  an 
army  directed  against  the  rebellious  l)nkc.  His  march 
was  arrested  for  a few  days  Irefore  Soissons ; but  in  the 
end  thut  town  was  stormed  and  pillaged  with  merci- 
less cruelty,  and  with  the  execution  (ns  was  too  com- 
mon an  occurrence  in  these  miserable  Civil  conflicts)  of 
several  prisoners  of  distinction  after  the  fury  of  action 
hail  subsided.!  The  Royal  arms  were  every  where 
successful,  usul  when  Arras  was  in  vested,  it  seemed  as 
if  the  humiliation  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  must  be 
complete.  But  the  King  relapsed  into  his  malady 
while  under  its  walls;  the  camp  was  unhealthy;  and 
the  Nobles  were  disunited.  As  a Cousin  of  the  reigning 
Monarch,  and  as  Father-in-law  of  the  Heir  apparent  to 
the  throne.  Burgundy,  whatever  might  be  his  reverses  in 
Ihe  Field,  always  maintained  strong  influence  in  the 
Cabinet ; and  he  succeeded  in  negotiating  a Peace,  by 
which,  in  return  fora  simple  declaration  of  regret  for  (he 
past,  ami  u promise  of  submission  fur  the  future,  all 
the  territory  which  he  had  lost  was  restored  to  his 
possession.  Some  discontent  was  expressed,  not  only 
in  the  Royal  army  but  among  the  chief  inhabitants  of 
the  Capital,  at  (his  most  unexpected  dose  of  so  victo- 
rious a campaign  J 

Meantime  the  Truce  with  England,  which  expired  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  141ft,  was  prolonged  for  three 
months  in  order  to  give  lime  for  further  negotiation.  The 
French  were  willing  to  cement  Peace  by  bestowing  the 


* Ret.  tie  Si.  Den.  liv.  xrxiii.  e.  10.  Juvenal  tie*  l ’reins,  p.  256. 
states  that  Jacfurvillr  et  *ri  tonrkyert,  fw<  etloent  orgunlteur  el 
bualajan,  wd  tlei  plutteun  par  Jet  trap  firet  el  oryveilltmtt 
conlre  urn  lei  Seiynrur, 

f Munslndet,  vol.  iv.  c.  5.  Juvenal  drf  Urmia,  p.  276. 
t Monstrvlul,  voL  iv.  e.  10,  1 1.  “ When  the  Patmans,  after  re- 
ceiving iiii«-liip*ftce  t>f  the  Peace,  remunerated  with  ihe  Duke  of 
Berri  their  Governor,  he  dismissed  them  with  the  following  conclu- 
sive answer  : * This  mnlter  does  not  any  way  touch  you,  nor  doe* 
it  become  you  to  interfere  between  our  Lord  the  King  and  us 
who  are  of  his  blond  and  lineage;  for  we  may  quarrel  one  with 
another  whenever  it  shall  pit-use  us  so  to  do,  anil  we  may  alto  make 
Peace  according  to  our  will/  The  Parisians,  on  hearing  this 
aiinrcr,  returned  home  without  further  reply.** 


hand  of  their  Princess  Catherine  on  the  King  of  Eng-  Annals  „f 
land  with  a portion  of  eight  hundred  thousand  crowns,  France, 
and  the  restitution  of  Aquitaine  as  it  had  been  possessed 
by  the  Black  Prince.  But  Henry  V.  demanded  far  Jri>m 
more  ample  concessions ; be  refused  to  listen  to  any  con- 
ditions  short  of  those  which  had  been  comprised  in  the 
Treaty  of  Bretignv,*  and  he  required  the  discharge  of  a A*° 
great  arrear,  sixteen  hundred  thousand  crowns,  still  due 
for  the  ransom  of  King  Jean.  Henry  was  in  the  vigour  of 
manhood,  newly  possessed  of  power,  brave,  entcrprKing,  Hmry  V. 
and  ambitious.  The  recent  unquiet  state  of  England 
made  it  politic  to  find  employment  for  spirits  which 
might  else  renew  Civil  trouble  ; and  the  still-con tiuued 
distractions  of  France  gave  reasonable  hope  of  conquest. 

While  his  Ambassadors,  therefore,  were  entertained  with 
shows  and  tournaments!  in  Paris,  he  was  actively  pre- 
paring at  home  the  materials  of  real  warfare. 

Alter  having  suppressed  a Conspiracy  which  detained  II*  invades 
him  for  some  days  when  on  the  very  eve  of  emharka-  France, 
lion,  Henry  V.  quilted  the  shores  of  England  and  entered  A,lfr 
the  mouth  of  the  Seine  with  a fleet  of  sixteen  hundred 
vessels  conveying  twenty  four  thousand  Archers  and 
six  thousand  Men  at  arms.  Harlleur,  which  he  first  in-  Capture  c-f 
vested,  an  important  mercantile  town  on  the  right  bank  II*riteiir 
of  the  river,  defended  itself  vigorously  for  about  five  weeks. 

But  the  Dauphin,  who  had  promised  relief  to  the  garrison, 
was  unable  to  fulfil  his  engagement,  and  after  their  gates 
hud  been  demolished  mid  their  walls  undermined,  they 
were  compelled  to  surrender.  The  English,  however, 
had  suffered  greatly  during  the  short  siege ; they  were 
straitened  for  provisions;  more  than  two  thousand  men 
hud  fallen  victims  to  a dysentery  produced  by  too  copious 
indulgence  in  the  tempting  fruits  to  which  they  were 
unaccustomed,  and  which  the  season  furnished  in  abun- 
dance ; and  the  usual  casualties  of  War  had  contributed 
to  diminish  their  numbers.  But  a return  to  England 
after  the  single  conquest  of  tlarfleur  would  have  dis- 
appointed the  great  expectation  which  Henry’s  ar- 
mament had  raised.  The  young  King  was  strongly 
impressed  with  a feeling  that  his  honour  demanded 
further  achievements,  and  he  accordingly  resolved  to 
penetrate  to  Calais,  and  after  wintering  in  that  town,  on 
his  own  territory,  to  pursue  his  design  of  conquest  early  Henry 
in  the  following  Spring.  This  preliminary  operation  was  marehesfoc 
dangerous,  for  he  had  to  march  seventy  leagues  through 
a hostile  Country,  and  observed  by  a superior  army. 

Having  tarried  about  fifteen  days  in  Harfleur,  where  Hiadiffi- 
he  offered  a solemn  thanksgiving  lor  his  success,  walking  cubic*, 
barelegged  and  barefooted  to  the  Parochial  Church  of 
SL  Martin,  { Henry  commenced  his  bold  and  hazard- 
ous movement.  The  ford  of  the  Somme  at  Biauchclache, 
which  had  assisted  Edward  III.  in  nearly  similar  diffi- 
culty, was  too  strongly  guarded  to  be  forced  ; Pont  dc 
Rciny  also  was  occupied  by  Ihe  enemy ; but  between 
Betencourt  and  Vaycune,  near  St.  Quentin,  he  effected  a 
passage  of  the  river  ut  a spot  which  had  been  neglected. 

On  the  night  of  the  24th  of  October  the  head  quarters 
of  the  English  were  fixed  in  the  little  village  of  Muison- 
celles,  about  three  bowshots  from  the  plain  of  Azincourt, 
before  which  the  Constable  d’Albret  had  pitched  his 
Camp.  The  Duke  of  Aquitaine  had  been  peremptorily 
forbidden  by  the  Kiug  from  taking  the  field ; and  a 


* The  Bithop  of  Norwich  wo*  the  chief  Dijikimatiaf,  and  Juve- 
nal dca  Unit)*  remark*  of  hi*  demands,  La  proportion  fat  moult 
notable,  w mom Ira  lira  C E vetjue  qu'il  et toil  Clerc,  p.  281. 

| Id.  Ibid.  c.  18. 

; Monsirelct,  voL  it,  e*  29, 
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similar  prohibition  had  been  sent  by  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy to  his  only  son  the  Count  de  Charolois.  Neverthe- 
less, we  are  assured,  that  the  French  were  full  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  strong;*  a prodigious  exaggera- 
tion even  if  wc  include  the  vast  train  of  useless  followers 
who,  during  those  limes,  hung  upon  the  movements  and 
encumbered  the  operations  of  an  army.  Their  fighting 
men  may  perhaps  be  calculated  to  have  a little  exceeded  a 
third  of  the  number  above  stated ; and  to  have  been 
more  than  three  times  as  many  as  the  English,  half  of 
whose  original  force  had  perished  before  liar flour  and 
in  the  subsequent  inarch. 

Positions  of  After  a smart  skirmish  with  a reinforcement  which 
♦h«  two  jn  joining  the  Constable  had  fallen  in  with  the  Eng- 

armjci.  |jgh  otit posts,  the  night  was  passed  by  each  host  in 

preparation  for  the  approaching  combat.  A cold  and 
heavy  rain  dispirited  the  soldiers  on  both  sides,  and 
it  was  remarked  as  an  evil  omen  in  the  French  camp, 
that  scarcely  any  of  their  horses  neighed  during  the 
many  hours  of  darkness.t  The  English,  fatigued  by 
long  marches,  scantily  provisioned,  and  badly  quar- 
tered, awaited  the  morrow  in  silence,  fully  resolved 
to  sell  their  lives  dearly,  but  looking  forward  to 
almost  certain  death.  Most  of  them  were  employed 
in  acts  of  Devotion,  in  confession  or  in  receiving  the 
Eucharist, 

Array  of  The  causes  of  the  event  at  Azincourt  ore  not  so 
the  f tench.  intelligible  as  those  which  occasioned  the  similar 

terminations  at  Crecy  and  at  Poitiers,  although  they  arc 
generally  resolved  into  the  presumption  of  the  French. 
But  the  French,  in  truth,  appear  to  have  been  much  less 
confident  in  their  superiority  of  numbers  on  the  last 
occasion  than  ou  either  of  those  which  preceded  ; and  it 
is  probable,  in  consequence,  that  they  exercised  greater 
precaution.  The  chief  defect  in  their  generalship  seems  to 
have  been  in  the  choice  of  ground,  which  lay  for  the  most 
part  among  fresh-sown  ploughed  fields  in  a clayey  soil, 
inclosed  by  copses;  and  which  therefore  presenter!  two 
considerable  obstacles  to  the  free  mananivriug  of  the 
numerous  heavy-armed  cavalry  which  formed  their  prin 
cipal  strength.  Their  army,  as  usual,  was  distributed 
into  three  grand  divisions.  The  Constable  himself  com- 
manded the  van,  gallantly  supported  by  the  Dukes  of 
Orleans  and  of  Bourbon,  the  Marechal  Boucicaut,  and 
many  oilier  of  the  chief  Nobility ; he  was  followed  by 
about  eight  thousand  helmets,  four  thousand  archers, 
and  fifteen  hundred  cross- bowmen  ; on  his  right  were 
eight  hundred  men  at  arms,  on  his  left  nearly  twice  that 
number,  destined  to  attack  the  English  flanks.  The  main 
battalion,  equally  strong  with  the  van,  was  placed  under 
the  orders  of  the  Dukes  of  Bar  and  of  Alenqon  ; and  both 
these  were  supported  by  a powerful  reserve.  *'  When 
they  were  all  drawn  up,  it  was  a grand  sight  to  view, 
and  they  were  on  a hasty  survey  estimated  to  be  more 
than  six  times  the  number  of  English.  Some,  how- 


• Moastrekt,  toL  it.  c.  30.  M.  de  Siunomli  write*  with  greater 
probability,  aw  moint  cimjuante  mill*  kommrk.  xii.  4ft  1. 

t Muiwlrvlet,  vul.  ir.  c.  30.  states  that  the  French  had  M but 
little  music  to  cheer  their  spirits,”  whereat  “ the  English  during 
the  whole  night  played  on  their  trumpets  and  various  other  instru- 
ments, insomuch  that  the  whole  neighbourhood  resounded  with 
their  music.”  The  silence  described  by  M.  de  Sismondi,  xvi.  493. 
is  far  more  striking,  and  appears  to  be  established  by  the  authority 
of  one  present,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Turner,  Hut.  of  England  during 
the  Middle  Aget,  voL  ii.  p.  418.  Neither  Titus  Lirius  nor  Thomas 
de  Elmham  give  particulars  of  the  manner  ia  which  the  two  hosts 
■pent  the  night  preceding  the  Battle. 

VOL.  XU. 


ever,  the  w isest  of  them,  had  their  fears  and  dreaded  Annals  of 
the  event  of  an  open  battle.***  Iranc*. 

Either  this  diffidence,  or  a want  of  combination  among 
the  leaders,  prevented  the  French,  notwithstanding  their 
overwhelming  numerical  advantage,  from  commencing  j^y.7 
the  attack.  It  was  ten  in  the  morning,  and  they  Miil 
sate  under  their  banners  taking  refreshment,  when  the  a.  d 
English,  surprised  at  their  inactivity,  dislodged  from  1498* 
Mui  so  nee  lies.  Sir  Thomas  Erpiiighain,  a Knight  Of  the 
grown  grey  with  age  and  honour,  marshalled  the  line,  English 
arraying  the  archers  in  front,  the  men  at  arms  behind, 
two  wings  similarly  constituted,  and  the  horses  with 
the  baggage,  in  the  rear.  Two  hundred  archers  also 
hud  been  despatched  with  orders  to  make  a secret  circuit, 
by  which  without  being  perceived  they  might  post  them- 
selves near  the  van  of  the  French,  lo  act  as  opportunity 
offered. 

When  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham  saw  that  all  was  arrayed  of 
to  his  satisfaction  and  had  ridden  along  the  ranks,  he  Aomcouit. 
threw  up  his  truncheon,  crying  out,  “ Ncstrocqur,’’!:  and 
dismounted  as  the  King  and  the  others  had  done.  At 
that  signal,  the  English  line,  to  the  very  great  astonish- 
ment of  the  French,  set  up  a loud  shout,  and  advanced 
with  repealed  huzzas,  occasionally  stopping  to  recover 
breath.  Meantime,  a cloud  of  arrows,  shot  to  the 
utmost  possible  height  by  the  archers,}  disordered  the 
French  van;  and  although  they  stooped  to  prevent  being 
hit  upon  their  vizors,  numbers  were  killed  or  severely 
wounded  by  the  English  bowmen.  Those  troops  were 
accoutred  for  light  service;  being  for  the  most  part 
w ithout  defensive  armour,  dressed  only  in  jackets,  with 
their  hair  loose,  and  hatchets  or  sword*  hanging  lo  their 
girdles  ; some  indeed  were  entirely  hareheaded,  and  their 
chief  reliance  against  a charge  of  cavalry  was  placed  in 
a stoccade  of  sharpened  stakes,  one  of  which  each 
man  enrried  and  planted  before  him  in  the  ground  when 
he  plied  his  bow.  As  they  closed,  the  French,  dis- 
tressed by  their  previous  volley,  gave  way ; many  of 
them  had  already  fallen,  and  the  wing  of  eight  hun- 
dred men  at  arms  was  reduced  to  seven  score  before  it 
could  come  into  action.  The  wounded  horses,  rendered 
unmanageable  by  pain,  increased  the  confusion ; and 
that  portion  of  the  van  which  was  not  trampled  down 
became  panick-stricken  and  flesh  The  archers  pressed 
the  advantage  which  they  had  gained,  and  throwing 
down  their  bows,  fought  lustily  with  swords,  hatchets, 
mallets,  and  bill-hooks,  slaying  all  before  them.  An- 
toine, Duke  of  Brabant,  (brother  of  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy,) who  had  but  recently  arrived  in  the  camp, 
attempted  a gallant  charge  he l ween  the  wreck  of  the  van 
and  the  second  division ; but  he  was  instantly  over- 
thrown and  killed  with  the  whole  of  his  company.  The 
main  battalion,  disordered  by  the  rout  of  the  van,  was 
attucked  ami  driven  back  by  impetuosity  similar  to  that 
which  had  defeated  the  more  advanced  line,  and  the  re- 
serve, terrified  by  the  fall  of  its  comrades,  abandoned 
the  field  and  fled. 


* Manstrvlet,  vul.  iv.  e.  31. 

j Jett  a m haulte  un  hatton  gu’il  tenoil  en  la  main  en  duant  net- 
troeque.  Turn.  i.  c.  147.  p.  2'28.  Kd.  Paris,  1595. 

4 Moastrekt  says  bv  at  least  thirteen  thousand  archers.  A 
Manuscript,  of  which  Mr.  Turner  has  made  great  use  ia  h&s  account 
of  Henry’s  expedition,  (Slomie  MSS.  1776,  t reduce*  the  number 
of  archers  with  whom  lleury  brake  up  from  Harfteur  to  five 
thousand.  Hut.  of  England  during  the  Middle  Agra,  vol.  iup.  399  ; 
and  for  a further  comparative  estimate  of  the  numbers  on  either 
side  engaged  at  Atiucourt,  see  i6»d.  note  1.3-4,  p.  415. 
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Hwtocy.  The  Duke  of  Alen^ou  had  broken  valiantly  through 
' the  English  line,  and  had  fought  his  way  to  the  post 
From  which  Henry  of  Englaml  occupied  in  person,  llenry, 
A.  d.  after  hearing  three  Si  asses  at  daybreak,  had  ridden  on 
1392.  a favourite  small  grey  horse  through  the  ranks,  en- 
co u raging  hi*  men  by  a few  well-timed  allusions  to  former 
A*  D*  victories;  and  then  springing  from  the  saddle  had  nd- 
vanced  with  them,  afoot,  to  the  charge.  As  Alen^ou 
approached,  he  struck  down  and  wounded  the  Duke  of 
11  ear y.  York,  and  when  the  King  rushed  forward  to  raise  and 

assist  his  Uncle,  the  French  Prince  dealt  n furious 


blow  upon  the  Royal  helmet  which  sheared  away  part 
of  the  Crown  by  which  it  was  ornamented.  The  press 
of  enemies,  however,  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  de- 
prived him  of  all  hope,  unless  from  surrender;  and 
while  he  was  declaring  his  name  und  rank,  and  pre- 
senting his  gauntlet  in  token  of  submission  to  Henry, 
Death  of  who  hud  stretched  out  his  hand  to  receive  it.  he  fell 
tin*  Duke  of  pierced  with  unnumbered  wounds  from  the  by-stonders, 
Alenjon.  apprehensive  of  danger  to  the  King.* 

The  Eiv*.  Meantime,  during  the  very  heat  of  combat,  when  the 
li.h  rear  Battle  although  manifestly  inclining  in  favour  of  the 

attacked  English  might  still  eventually  have  proved  adverse  it 

and  plnn-  WQg  announced  to  the  King  that  his  rear  had  been 
m ‘ attacked  and  plundered.  A valuable  booty,  indeed,  had 


The  English  remained  upon  the  field  till  nightfall,  Annals  of 
satisfied  with  tlieir  great  and  unexpected  success,  and  * raoc** 
discreetly  forbearing  pursuit.  They  then  retired  to 
their  former  quarters  at  Maisoncelles ; and  when  they 
had  quitted  their  station,  “several  of  the  French,  half  139^ 
dead  and  wounded,  crawled  away  into  an  adjoining  lo~' 
wood  or  some  villages,  as  well  as  they  coukl,  where  A 

many  expired."  Those  who  were  unable  to  attempt  M9S. 

escape  were  put  to  death,  or  made  prisoners  on  the  Their  los*. 
billowing  uiorniug  when  the  conquerors  returned  to  the 
Field  in  their  onward  march.  Upwards  of  ten  thousand 
French  had  perished  in  the  Battle;  and  of  these,  the 
Chronicler  assures  us,  it  is  supposed  that  all  but  six- 
teen hundred  were  gentlemen.  Among  these  were  the 
Constable  D’Albret.  the  Duke  of  Bar  and  two  of  his 


Brothers,  and  the  Duke  of  Alenqon  ; the  Duke  of  Bra- 
bant und  the  Count  of  Nevers,  brothers  to  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  all  of  them  near  relatives  to  the  King;  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty  Bannerets.*  No  reckoning 
was  made  of  the  many  corpses  removed  by  friends  for 
honourable  interment  elsewhere,  nor  of  the  wounded 


“ who  died  in  hospitals,  towns,  villages,  and  even  in  the 
adjacent  woods,  whose  number  must  have  been  very 
great/’  But  the  Count  of  Cbarolois,  who  was  sorely 
distressed  by  the  loss  of  his  Uncles,  ordered  a huge 


been  carried  off  from  the  baggage  by  some  men  at  arms 
aud  peasants,  who  found  it  undefended ; and  we  are 
told  of  a precious  sword  richly  set  with  diamonds  which 
formed  part  of  Henry's  loss,  and  which  was  afterwards 
presented  by  one  of  the  marauders  to  the  Count  of 
Charolois.  The  moment  was  infinitely  dangerous  to 
the  English,  for  their  enemies,  although  scattered  over 
the  field,  might  have  rallied  at  any  new  turn  of  fortune ; 
aud  if  the  Battle  had  been  renewed,  it  was  little  to  be 


square  measuring  seventy-five  feet  in  each  front  to  lie 
traced  out  on  the  Field  of  Battle.  Within  this  space 
three  trenches  twelve  feet  in  width  were  excavated,  for 
the  reception  of  five  thousand  eight  hundred  bodies,  “ by 
an  account  kept and  this  Aceldama  was  afterwards 
inclosed  and  consecrated. 

About  fifteen  hundred  prisoners  were  conveyed  to  the  Henry  pro- 
English  quarters  ;t  and  some  of  the  most  illustrious  t0 
leaders,  the  Dukes  of  Orleans  and  of  Bourbon,  and  the 


hoped  but  that  its  tide  must  change.  Urged  by  the 
crisis,  ignorant  of  the  precise  nature  and  force  of  the 
assailants,  and  without  other  means  of  counteracting  the 
great  peril  by  which  he  was  menaced,  Henry  adopted  a 
course,  for  the  justification  of  which  we  must  lay  aside 
all  remembrance  of  the  more  civilized  usages  which 
have  mitigated  the  ferocity  of  War  in  later  times,  and 
must  transfer  ourselves  altogether  to  the  semi-barbarous 
Age  to  which  the  occurrence  belongs.  The  prisoners, 
who  nearly  equalled  their  captors  in  number,  would 
The  prison-  Inevitably  have  profited  by  uny  confusion  which  pro- 
ers  are  put  mised  deliverance;  and  to  preserve  himself  from  being 
to  the  thus  overpowered,  the  King  issued  an  order  that  they 
sward.  should  be  put  to  the  sword. 

Total  de-  About  six  hundred  men  at  arms  who  remained  un- 
feat of  the  broken  ill  the  French  line  attempted  a final  charge, 
k reach.  kut  Qj|  0f  (hem  were  killed  or  taken  prisoners,  and  the 
rout  was  complete.  While  the  enemy  was  flying 
before  him  in  all  directions,  Henrv,  wh«>  wns  making 
the  circuit  of  the  plain,  asked  the  Herald  Monntjoye  to 
whom  he  adjudged  the  victory?  Mountjoye  answered, 
doubtless  to  the  English.  *'  It  is  not  wr/’  replied 
the  King,  “ w ho  have  made  this  great  slaughter,  but  the 
Omnipotent  God  ; and,  as  we  believe,  for  a punishment 
of  the  sins  of  the  French/'  He  then  inquired  the  name 
of  a Castle  which  he  saw  near  at  hand ; and  on  being 
informed  that  it  was  called  Azincourt,  Well  then,’’  be 
added,  “ siuce  all  Battles  should  bear  the  name  of  the 
fortress  nearest  to  the  spot  upon  which  they  are  fought, 
this  Battle  shall  henceforth  bear  the  ever-durablc  name 
of  Aziucourt." 

■ Monstrrk-t,  voL  it.  c.  32. 


Mnrechal  Boucicaut,  were  comprised  in  that  number. 

The  lows  of  the  conquerors  was  estimated  at  sixteen  hun- 
dred men,  and  we  do  not  hear  of  any  name  of  distinc- 
tion among  them  excepting  those  of  the  Duke  of  York 
and  the  Earl  of  Suffolk.}  Passing  over  the  scene  of 
his  victory  on  the  morning  which  followed  it,  Henry  ^ 
proceeded  on  his  march  to  Calais,  whence,  after  having  to  jjn^. 
refreshed  his  wasted  army,  he  sailed  triumphantly  to  lanJ. 
Dover.  He  judged  rightly  that  he  hud  achieved  enough 
on  the  Plain  of  Azincourt  to  satisfy  his  Glory. 

• The  names  of  til*  " Prince*  and  other  Lords'*  *lain  in  the 
Battle  occupy  brtwem  seven  and  right  jape*  in  Johnea's  Transla- 
tion of  Momtivlrt,  vol.  »r.  e.  32. 

f Juvenal  deo  Umuv,  after  saying,  la  plmpart  drt  Amqfvit  tur rent 
torn  pritonmert,  strangely  add  a,  1/  y rut  dr  pnMvtiurrt  bim  qtwlerzr 
mi Ur.  p.  312. 

} La  prrlr  drt  Anyt ma  a'afcMaf  pa*  trtte  craft  Atm  met,  r/ur 
dr  /cor*  Autoririu  rrtiuuicnl  A rim/<-At «f,  cc  fwc  nr 
parvtl  pat  vrmtrmUa Ur.  Yillarvt,  tool.  fit.  p.  1 79*  It  suited 
Shaksprare  to  adopt  this  improbable  computation. 

Kiso  H.  Where  ia  the  number  of  our  English  dead  ? 

KxnrEJt  Edward,  the  I)uk«  of  York,  the  Karl  of  Suffolk, 

Sir  Richard  Kelly,  Davy  Gam,  Ksijuirr; 

None  else  of  naoae ; awl,  of  all  other  men 
But  five  and  twenty. 

Henry  *-  act  iv.  acette  8. 

D»t,  li.ro  wu  a WtWl  offiftfT  kaiffiM  by  <b«  lt'ns  «"  >» 
lay  expiring  on  the  ground.  It  is  said  that  he  saved  Henry  s life 
during  llio  Battle,  aud  that  haring  been  employed  before  it  to  rectm- 
noitrv  live  enemy,  he  reported  of  the  number*  that  there  u were 
enough  to  be  killed,  enough  t<i  be  made  privolHTS.  and  enough  to 
run  away-'*  Honourable  mention  of  him  i*  made  by  Drayton  in 
hi*  Hallait  of  Atinromrt,  and  some  particulars  of  this  gallant  “ Silu- 
rian'’ may  be  found  in  a note  in  DlHHtfX*0  Edition  of  Philips  * 

Ctder,  book  L L 591.  [>.  64. 
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No  sooner  had  the  French  recovered  from  the  first 
consternation  occasioned  by  their  {Treat  overthrow,  and 
learned  with  joy  that  Henry  had  quitted  their  shores, 
than,  forgetful  of  the  National  distress,  they  returned  to 
a contest  of  Factions.  Notwithstanding  the  death  of  his 
Uncles,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  greatly  strengthened 
by  the  defeat  at  Azincourt.  Few  of  his  own  retainers 
had  been  engaged ; many  of  his  bitterest  opponents 
bad  fallen  ; ami  the  captivity  of  the  Dukes  of  Orleans 
and  of  Bourbon  deprived  the  remnant  of  the  Armagnac 
Faction  of  two  of  their  moat  important  leaders.  At  the 
head  of  twenty  thousand  men.  Burgundy  at  once  there- 
fore marched  for  Parts,  and  the  Count  d*  Armagnac, 
who  had  been  appointed  Constable,  was  despatched  to 
oppose  him.  Burgundy  wag  unwilling  to  resort  hastily 
to  extremities;  and  while  be  halted  at  Lagny-sur- 
Marne,  in  expectation  either  that  the  Bourgeois  would 
rise  in  his  favour,  or  that  the  Duuphin  would  invite 
him  to  the  Capital,  he  received  intelligence  of  that 
Prince’s  dea'h.  A dysentery  met  with  little  resistance 
from  a constitution  enfeebled  by  debauchery,  and  he 
closed  a useless  and  unquiet  existence  after  a few  days* 
illness. 

During  a stay  of  six  weeks  at  Lagny,  Burgundy 
continued  to  menace  Paris,  in  which  the  new  Constable, 
detested  by  the  Citizens,  maintained  himself  solely  by 
terror.  So  secure,  however,  did  he  feel  himself  of  the 
Capital  that  he  ventured  to  tie  present  at  an  attempt 
upon  Hurfieur ; whence  he  was  repulsed  with  some  loss 
and  disgrace  by  the  skill  and  valour  of  the  Earl  of 
Dorset  on  land,  and  of  the  King  of  England's  brother, 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  signalized  himself  by  great 
naval  prowess.  Meantime,  the  new  Dauphin  Jean, 
who  had  united  himself  with  the  Burgundians,  unex- 
pectedly died  ; and  his  sudrlen  decease  was  universally 
attributed  to  poison.  The  Duke  of  Berri  had  expired  at 
an  advanced  age  a few  months  previously ; the  King  of 
Sicily  outlived  Prince  Jean  but  five  and  twenty  days; 
and  by  this  mortality  in  the  Royal  House,  the  Consta- 
ble became  sole  guardian  of  the  imbecile  King,  and  of 
his  fifth  son  Charles,  a boy  not  yet  having  completed  his 
fourteenth  year,  who  succeeded  to  the  Daw  phinship.  The 
Queen  was  the  only  personage  in  the  Court  of  whose 
rivalry  Armagnac  could  entertain  apprehension  ; and 
some  frivolities,  or  perhaps  heavier  failures  in  her  con- 
duct, soon  furnished  a pretext  far  the  seizure  of  her 
jewels  and  treasure,  and  for  her  own  committal,  tinder 
very  close  observation,  to  the  Castle  of  Tours.  The 
share  which  the  Dauphin  bore  in  ibis  transaction  was 
never  forgiven  by  the  vindictive  Isabelle. 

From  this  captivity  she  was  rescued  by  the  daring  of 
Burgundy,  with  whom  for  the  first  time  since  the  assassi- 
nation of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  she  now  found  it  con- 
venient to  unite;  and  the  two  commenced  a secret  and 
most  unnatural  negotiation  for  the  alliance  of  England. 
Henry  V.  sagociously  judged  that  the  moment  was 
arrived  at  which  be  might  hope  to  profit  by  hiH  victory 
at  Azincourt;  and  disembarking  in  Normandy  with  a 
powerful  and  well-appointed  force,  he  rapidly  mastered 
its  chief  towns.  Meantime,  iu  .another  Province,  the 
Civil  contest  was  raging  with  undiminished  fury ; and 
D'Armagnac  bad  exposed  the  King  in  person  to  the 
dishonour  of  failure  before  the  walls  of  Setilis.  A pro- 
ject of  reconciliation,  discussed  at  Montercau  under  the 
sanction  of  two  Papal  Legates,  although  strongly  urged 
by  the  chief  Parisians,  whs  disapproved  by  their  leader; 
and  D’Armagnac  returned  to  the  Capital  with  a great  in- 


crease of  unpopularity.*  The  grievous  imposts  ami  the  Annals  of 
severe  punishments  which  he  had  authorized  had  long  t Irenes- 
since  generated  secret  discontent,  and  nothing  prevented 
the  outbreak  of  insurrection,  but  the  terror  of  three  thou- 
sand  Gascons  who  were  quartered  in  the  City,  and  the 
vigilance  of  the  Provost,  Tannrgui  dn  Ch&tel,  a Breton  ^ 
of  slender  fortune,  who  was  one  of  his  staunchest  4.  d. 
adherents.  1499. 

A conspiracy,  however,  was  organized  in  spite  of  pari*  *ur- 
this  tyrannous  control  One  of  the  gates  of  Paris  prised  by 
was  opened  in  the  dead  of  night  to  a smull  detach-  ***•  *^ur’ 
ment  of'  Burgundians,  who  were  eagerly  seconded  by  £^29^* 
the  Bourgeois  as  soon  as  they  had  penetrated  into 
the  streets.  L’Isle-Adam,  their  commander,  hastened  to 
secure  the  person  of  the  King,  whom  he  paraded  on 
hoisebaek  amid  the  crowd,  as  if  the  passive  and  scarcely 
conscious  Lunatic  had  been  a willing  co-operator  in  the 
enter  prise,  t Armagnac,  roused  by  the  tumult,  disguised 
himself  and  sought  concealment  in  the  neighbouring 
shop  of  an  artificer;  but  his  hiding  place  was  discovered, 
and  he  was  dragged  to  prison  amid  the  execrations  of 
the  populace.  Tannegui  du  ChAtel  had  just  sufficient 
time  to  snatch  the  boy  Dauphin  from  his  bed,  and 
hastily  wrapping  him  in  his  coverlid,  to  carry  him  off  to 
the  Bastille,  in  which  fortress  he  was  afterwards  joined 
by  such  of  his  partisans  as  had  been  equally  fortunate 
in  their  escape.  £ 

In  a few  days  afterwards,  the  streets  of  Paris  witnessed 
a bloody  struggle  in  which  the  Burgundians  were  driven 
to  the  Bastille  after  the  loss  of  four  hundred  of  their 
party.  Tannegui  du  Chfttel,  despairing  of  the  recapture 
of  the  City,  conveyed  the  Dauphin  to  Melon,  and  left  Escape  of 
the  Bastille  to  its  fate.  Its  little  garrison,  thus  aban-  A**  J>*u- 
doned  by  their  commander,  surrendered  on  the  promise  !"*“*• 
of  personal  safety;  and  happy  might  they  esteem  them- 
selves  in  obtaining  even  those  conditions;  for,  on  the 
very  day  after  their  submission,  commenced  a sanguinary 
Massacre,  to  which  it  remained  for  the  generation  im- 
mediately preceding  mir  own  to  furnish  a parallel. 

Since  the  recent  overthrow  of  the  Armagnac*,  the 
Butchers  who,  during  the  ascendency  of  their  enemies.  “J- 
had  been  obliged  to  quit  Paris,  had  returned  to  their  v 
ancient  quarters ; and  burning  for  revenge  upon  those 
by  whom  their  banishment  had  been  occasioned,  they 
practised  numberless  artifices  in  order  to  expose  them  to 
popular  fury.  Every  night  the  tocsin  was  sounded,  and 
a report  was  propagated  that  the  Armagnacs  were  already 
at  the  gates.  When  these  alarms  were  proved  to  he 
false,  it  was  still  confidently  affirmed  that  LTsle-Adnm 
and  his  oflieers,  instead  of  intending  to  bring  the  chief 
culprits  to  justice,  had  already  been  bribed  into  for- 
bearance, and  were  but  temporizing  until  an  opportunity 
should  occur  for  their  release.  On  the  morning  of  the  J110®  I2- 
12th  of  June,  a band  of  the  lowest  and  most  fero- 
cious rabble  assembled  before  the  Hdtel  de  Vrlle,  and 
having  been  stimulated  by  an  inflammatory  harangue 
from  a pewterer  named  Lambert,  attempted  to  force 
the  doors  of  the  prison.  Before  L*Isle-Adam  could 


* Monatrelet.  vob  v.  e.  1/ 

f The  Kind's  appearance  is  told  with  very  touching  simplicity  in 
the  Hittoirr  Cbrvm>fopu]*r,  variously  atm  bate  it  to  his  Secretary 
AUin  Charticr,  or  to  hi*  principal  Herald  Le  Bouvier.  printed  by 
Godefroy  an  appendix  to  Juvenal  <lc*  Lrsrns : I’mt  le  jirent 
mmlrr  a rhexnl  H le  wmirent  parmy  la  vil/e  de  Punt,  car  d relit 
hntre  td  U aVitoir  pat  tore  tmnbtt,  rf  ait w curcni  tout  ft  cemmum 
du  pm  pie  pour  tux. 

J Mouatrelet,  vol,  v.  c.  3. 
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muster  his  little  troop,  the  throng  had  increased  to  sixty 
thousand  men,  a motley  crowd  armed  with  mallets, 
hatchets,  and  maces.  Any  endeavour  to  suppress  their 
outrage  would  have  ensured  his  own  destruction,  and 
the  Burgundians  were  compelled  to  retire,  and  to  leave 
the  populace  to  satiate  themselves  with  blond.  The 
Tower  of  the  Palace  soon  yielded  to  their  violence,  and 
among  the  miserable  captives  who  were  first  dragged 
into  its  Court  and  torn  in  pieces,  were  un  officer  named 
Maurignon,  the  Chancellor  Henri  dc  Mau'.e,  and  the 
Constable  D"  Armagnac  himself.  Hatefully  extending 
their  blind  r age  even  to  his  lifeless  remains,  some  of 
these  Butchers  practised  their  art  upon  his  corpse  by 
cutting  a narrow  strip  of  skin  from  the  right  shoulder 
to  the  left  side,  in  imitation  of  the  badge  of  his  Party. 

From  the  11  die  I de  Ville  the  mob  repaired  to  the 
prisons  of  St.  Eloi  and  of  the  Chlteleb  At  the  latter, 
they  found  a list  of  the  prisoners  in  confinement,  and 
slowly  summoning  each  by  name,  with  a show  of  regu- 
larity, they  put  him  to  death  as  he  crossed  the  threshold 
of  his  cell.  In  this  manner  perished  the  Bishops  of 
Coutances,  of  Senlis,  of  Bayeux,  and  of  Evreux,  two 
Presidents  of  the  Parliament,  and  several  Members  of  its 
cl  die  rent  Chambers.  N o regard  either  to  sex  or  to  age  was 
shown  by  the  brutality  of  the  murderous  ruffians  ; in  one 
instauce  when  some  defence  was  attempted,  the  dungeons 
were  fired,  and  their  inmates  were  eilher  sulTocaled  or 
caught  upon  the  points  of  spears  as  they  leaped  from  the 
bl axing  roofs.  The  dead  bodies  were  dragged  through 
the  streets  and  subjected  to  outrages  of  which  humanity 
forbids  the  transcription.  At  length,  when  the  victims 
were  exhausted,  and  not  an  Armagnac  nor  one  sus- 
pected of  hearing  that  name  remained  within  the  Capital, 
a huge  pit  was  dug  in  the  Swine-market,  on  the  fourth 
day  after  the  commencement  of  the  Massacre,  into  which 
the  nuked  corpses  were  thrown  indiscriminately,  without 
any  Funeral  service.  The  work  of  death  itself  had 
lasted  from  four  in  the  morning  til!  ten  on  the  following 
day,  and  the  number  of  killed,  admitted  by  their  exe- 
cutioners to  exceed  four  hundred,  was  estimated  by  their 
friends  to  amount  to  nearly  three  thousand.* 

It  was  not  till  a month  after  the  completion  of  this 
hideous  slaughter,  that  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  could  be 
persuaded  to  enter  Paris,  in  which  his  presence  was  so 


July  M.  ' greatly  needed  for  the  restoration  of  tranquillity.  The 
Queen  accompanied  him.  On  their  arrival,  they  were 
welcomed  with  transports  of  enthusiastic  joy ; carols 
were  sung  before  them  as  they  advanced,  and  the  hands 
still  red  with  the  blood  of  Armagnac  scattered  flowers 
in  abundance  from  tlve  windows  upon  the  carriage  of 
Isabelle.  Burgundy  himself  was  created  Governor  of 
Paris,  and  the  chief  offices  of  State  were  bestowed  upon 
his  followers.  The  King,  as  the  Chronicler  tells  us, 
**  seemed  satisfied,  and  granted  every  thing  that  was 
asked  by  those  who  had  the  government  of  bim/'f 
Renewal  of  But  the  thirst  for  blood  was  rather  stimulated  than 
the  Mass*,  slaked  by  the  copious  draughts  which  had  been  poured 
CTCi*  forth.  In  the  middle  of  August  the  former  horrors 
were  renewed,  and  three  hundred  fresh  prisoners  were 
dragged  to  slaughter  by  the  insurgent  populace.  The 
Duke  of  Burgundy  foresaw  the  ultimate  loss  of  his  own 
power  unless  this  ferocious  spirit  were  repressed ; and 

• One  of  Ihc  bwt  modem  account!  of  this  Mawacro  is  given  by 
Darn,  //m/.  de  Bniagnt,  tom,  «.  p.  249.  Many  particulars,  far 
too  painful  far  rvciUnuu,  ore  relate!  by  Juvenal  de*  L'riias,  p» 
350,  Ac.  r 

f Mvnilrcld,  vot.  ▼.  c.  6. 


having  succeeded  in  excluding  without  the  walls  some  Aonabof 
of  the  most  active  leaders,  under  the  pretext  of  an  ex-  France, 
pedition  against  a band  of  Armagnacs  which  ravaged 
the  neighbourhood,  he  arrested  and  capitally  punished  ^rom 
several  others  of  the  chief  massaerers  who  remained  A‘  D* 
within  his  grasp.  The  mol),  during  their  last  rising,  had  1392. 
been  beaded  by  one  Capeluche,  the  public  executioner;  to 
and  the  Duke,  perhaps,  acutely  remembered  the  degra-  j 
dation  to  which  he  had  submitted  when  compelled  to  jrxeeu1i0*ft 
shake  hands  with  this  wretch  os  a token  of  amity.  It  is  oi  Cape- 
said  that  Capeluche  was  beheaded  by  his  own  assistant ; luchc. 
and  that  perceiving  some  error  in  the  preparations,  he 
calmly  rectified  it,  and  died  almost  in  the  practice  of 
those  horrible  duties  which  he  had  perhaps  rarely  ex- 
ercised on  a more  deserving  subject.* 

The  King  of  England,  meanwhile,  amusing  each  rapture  of 
party  by  negotiation,  had  steadily  pursued  his  scheme  of  K°u£n 
conquest.  Rouen,  after  six  months’  investment,  and  a de- 
fence  worthy  of  a better  fate,  surrendered  almost  at  dis-  *[  D 
crction  ; and  this  loss  of  the  Capital  of  Normand)*  at  jj*ng' 
length  seemed  to  awaken  in  the  two  native  Factions,  jan.  19.* 
some  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  making  common 
cause  against  their  common  foreign  enemy.  The  Ar- 
magnacs, finding  a new  leader  in  the  Heir  apparent, 
had  assumed  the  name  of  Dauphinoi *;  ami  between 
them  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  as  well  as  between 
both  those  Parties  and  the  English,  a short  suspension  Trace, 
of  arms  was  arranged  as  preliminary  to  more  definitive 
negotiation. 

The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  as  representative  of  the  King  May  29. 
who  was  incapacitated  by  a return  of  his  disorder,  held 
some  Conferences  with  Henry  V.  near  Meulan  ; but  after 
several  meetings,  conducted  with  a very  rigid  and  pain-  Kngfoh. 
ful  attention  to  form,  the  purties  separated  with  mutual  July  11. 
dissatisfaction.  J The  reconciliation  between  Burgundy  R*c«i«»lw- 
and  the  Dauphin  advanced  with  more  seeming  cordiality. 

The  Duke,  in  an  interview  at  Pouilly,  engaged  to  ac-  i)iu. 
knowledge  the  Prince  as  the  first  personage  in  the  phia 
Realm  after  the  King;  the  Prince  treated  the  Duke  as 
his  most  faithful  Cousin  and  Counsellor,  and  they  arran- 
ged a scheme  of  joint  Government.  $ But  the  Dauphin 
was  .surrounded  by  all  that  remained  of  the  Arrnagnnc 
Faction  ; men  trained  to  hatred  of  the  very  name  of 
Burgundy,  who  had  vowed  revenge  for  the  murder  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  whose  nearest  relatives  had 
fallen  in  the  late  Parisian  Massacres.  It  was  not  possi- 
ble  that  resentment  so  deeply  routed  could  on  a sudden 
be  changed  into  sincere  and  cordial  amity;  and  a deed 
of  blood  was  meditated  by  them  which  has  seldom  been 
exceeded  in  treachery. 

The  Dauphin  Charles  was  now  approaching  his  Thtir  in- 
seventeenth  year;  his  intellect  was  narrow,  his  temper  tervirw  at 
fickle  ; to  what  extent  he  was  acquainted  with  the  foul  & 

intention  of  his  Armagnac  retainers  has  never  been  fully  rt4lu> 
explained,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  acquit  him  of  at  least  a 
criminal  knowledge  of  their  design.  Chiefly  by  the 
persuasion  of  his  Mistress  the  Lady  of  Uiuc,||  whom  the 
conspirators  had  found  means  to  gain  over  to  their 


• Yillaret,  tom.  via,  p.  235. 

f Two  hundred  and  fifteen  years  had  elapsed  since  the  conquest 
of  Normandy  from  the  Knglish  by  Phiiipi«-Auguste,  when  it  w*a 
thus  regained  lay  Henry  V. 

; Munstrinut,  vol.  v.  e.  31.  Juvenal  de*  Uniat,  p.  364.  Ac. 

$ LL  AM. 

1 1 l. a fvect  de  4»m  tmntrait  d-rtirt  P y oKnutM  par  P korrtbfc 
Irohitun  d"  uur  lectritde  IMtta  ; e'erloit  fa  Dnme  rfe  ta  mail. 

treat.  Mctcny,  ALrigi  CAreit.  tom.  iii.  p.  208. 
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interests,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  reluctantly  induced 
to  hold  a second  Conference  with  the  Dauphin.  A 
Bridge  over  the  Seine  at  Montereau  was  named  as  the 
place  of  meeting;  in  its  centre  was  fixed  a barrier,  and 
the  approaches  on  either  side  were  so  constructed  as 
to  admit  the  entrance  of  but  few  attendants.  Some 
obscurity,  as  may  be  expected,  attaches  to  the  details  of 
the  transaction ; but  it  seems  as  if  endeavours  had  been 
unavailingly  employed  to  excite  precaution  in  Burgundy, 
by  several  among  his  followers  in  whom  reasonable 
suspicions  had  been  awakened.  When  the  Princes  met, 
they  renewed  their  oath  of  mutual  friendship,  and  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  touching  the  shoulder  of  Tanncgui 
du  ChiUel,  who  formed  one  of  the  Dauphin’s  retinue, 
employed  words  expressive  of  unlimited  confidence 
since  he  was  a party  in  the  negotiation.  It  is  believed 
that  Chatel’s  was  the  first  hand  raised  against  the  Duke 
as  he  bared  his  head  and  bent  his  knee  to  Charles. 
The  victim  was  speedily  despatched  by  the  by-standers  ; 
one  or  two  of  his  suite  who  attempted  resistance  en- 
countered a like  lute ; and  the  remainder  were  surprised 
and  either  overpowered  or  dispersed  by  the  troops  of 
the  Dauphin.* 

The  news  of  this  savage  murder  was  received  with 
deep  sorrow  and  indignation  on  the  day  following,  in 
Paris,  and  the  chief  inhabitants  having  assembled  before 
their  Governor,  the  Count  de  St.  PCI,  bound  themselves 
by  oath  to  pursue  the  assassins  to  extremity.  Philippe, 
Count  of  Chamlois,  the  only  son  of  Jean  Sans  Peur, 
hastened  from  Ghent  at  the  first  announcement  of  the 
assassination ; and  devoting  himself  to  vengeance,  re- 
solved to  exclude  the  Dauphin  from  the  succession, 
and  rather  to  transfer  the  Crown  to  the  brows  of  a 
foreign  Conqueror  than  to  permit  it  to  rest  on  those  of 
his  Father’s  murderer.  The  Queen  Isabelle,  who  had 
invariably  shown  enmity  against  her  son,  encouraged 
these  views,  and  a general  Truce  for  three  months,  in 
w hich  the  Dauphin  and  his  party,  however,  were  omitted, 
was  signed  with  the  English* 

The  Dauphin,  after  the  tragedy  at  Montereau.  alleged 
numerous  reasons  in  its  justification,  and  retired  to  the 
Southern  Provinces,  where  a fresh  act  of  perfidy,  iu 
which  the  evil  counsels  of  Tanncgui  du  Ch&tel  entan- 
gled him,  increased  the  general  abhorrence  which  his 
former  conduct  had  excited.  In  order  to  secure  the  ac- 
cession of  Bretagne  to  his  own  party,  Chfttcl  revived  in 
the  person  of  the  young  Count  of  Penthievre  that  an- 
cient claim  to  the  Duchy,  which,  more  than  half  a cen- 
tury before,  had  been  agitated  by  his  Grandfather, 
Charles  of  Blois.  The  Dauphin  was  persuaded  to  ex- 
ecute an  Instrument,  by  which  he  confirmed  these  pre- 
tensions; and  the  ambitious  youth  having  entrapped 
the  Duke  of  Bretagne  to  his  Castle  under  the  semblance 
of  hospitality,  concealed  the  place  of  his  imprisonment, 
which  he  frequently  changed,  and  circulated  a report 
that  he  had  been  put  to  death.  His  consort,  the  Prin- 
cess Jeanne,  a sister  of  the  Duuphin,  remained  unde- 
ceived by  this  false  assertion.  With  an  energy  which 
Ihe  occurrence  of  similar  examples  forbids  us  to  pro- 
nounce beyond  her  sex,  that  heroic  woman  defied  every 
menace  of  those  who  held  her  husband  in  captivity,  even 
when  they  threatened  to  send  her  his  mangled  limbs 
unless  she  desisted.  She  roused  his  vassals  in  behalf 
of  their  Lord  ; obtained  an  injunction  from  her  Brother 


" Juvenal  <]«•  IJriins,  p.  371,  has  many  purlieu"  ars  of  tbs  astimi* 
nation. 


for  the  security  of  the  prisoner’s  life ; and,  finally,  secured  Annals  of 
his  deliverance  by  capturing  the  Mother  of  Penthievre  France, 
and  negotiating  an  exchange.* 

This  treaclKTous  seizure  of  the  Duke  of  Bretagne  fwm 
occurred  in  February ; in  the  following  month  the  1390 
Duke  of  Burgundy  paid  homage  for  his  Fiefs  to  Henry  V. ; 
and  in  May,  the  King  of  England  received  the  hand  of  A D 
the  Princess  Catherine,  and  ratified  the  Treaty  of  Troyes,  1493. 
which  secured  to  him  the  inheritance  of  the  Crown  of  Henry  V*. 
France  at  the  death  of  Charles  VI.  Even  during  the  marries 
life  of  that  Prince,  all  virtual  power  was  transferred  to  Catherine 
the  English  Monarch  as  Regent,  who  was  to  administer  Mny3*Ce* 
the  Government  with  no  other  restriction  than  the  ad-  Tmbittop 
vice  of  a Council,  and  a pledge  that  he  would  maintain  Titov*.*, 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  and  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  several  Orders  of  the  State.  The  two 
Crowns,  when  once  united  in  Henry's  possession,  were 
to  remain  so,  indissolubly,  to  his  successors,  whether  from 
Catherine  or  from  any  other  stock  ; but  each  Kingdom 
was  to  enjoy  its  own  national  luws  and  usages.  The 
subscribing  parties  buund  themselves  never  to  treat  with 
Charles,  ‘’the  self-styled  Dauphin  of  Vienne,"  unless  by 
common  consent,  and  with  the  advice  of  the  States 
General ; and  they  assigned  as  their  reason  for  this  de- 
termination, **  the  horrible  and  enormous  crimes  and 
offences  which  he  had  perpetrated.’'t 

Henry  lost  no  time  in  pressing  his  military  operations.  Jon*  2. 
Two  days  after  the  consummation  of  his  marriage,  he 
proceeded  with  his  Bride  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  to 
the  siege  and  easy  conquest  of  Sens ; Montereau  next 
yielded  ;{  and  Mclun  after  a longer  defence.  In  the 
course  of  December  the  two  Kings  made  their  entry  into 
Paris,  and  Henry  soon  afterwards  returned  with  his  Henry  re- 
Queen  to  England,  where  his  Coronation  was  celebrated  turn*  to 
with  unprecedented  magnificence.  Before  his  departure,  England. 

& Bed  of  Justice  had  been  held,  in  which  the  assassins 
of  the  late  Duke  of  Burgundy  were  declared  guilty  of 
High  Treason,  and  therefore  incapable  of  inheritance.^ 

In  the  absence  of  Henry,  the  English  were  severely  Defett  and 
defeated  at  Baugvs  iu  Anjou  by  the  Dauphinois ; and 
Thomas,  Duke  of  Clarence, ||  a Brother  of  the  King,  who  ciarCiK^° 


• Mon»lrel«t,  vol.  v.  c.  51.  IAOI* 

f The  Treaty  of  TrojrrS  may  be  fount]  given  at  length  by  I4*»* 
Gixlefroy  in  hi*  Annotations  cm  Juvenal  tie*  U reiu*,  p.  696.  March  23. 
Rynier,  vol.  u.  p.  895.  Villaret,  tom.  vii.  p.  265.  Moustrelet, 
vol.  v.  c.  39.  The  form  adopted  in  all  Instrument*  iuiH-iJ  by  ihe 
Chancellor  during  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Charles  VI-  «ai 
Par  it  Ho*,  A la  relation  du  Hoi  d Antrlrterrr,  /fentier  et  lit  gem  rn 
France.  Henry  was  styled  hy  the  King  mostrr  trrnckier  Jfft,  //er- 
ritter  de  Framer ; to  ('hark*  was  ascribed  no  other  title  than 
mditnnJ  Dnwptum  de  Fienmfl. 

I On  the  capture  of  Montereau,  the  remain*  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  (which  had  been  hastily  and  irreverently  thrown  into  a 
grave  near  the  spot  of  hi*  murder)  were  disinterred  and  conveyed 
to  Dijon  for  solemn  bunnl.  The  body  ««•  found  in  it*  cluthrs. 

Monstrckt,  vd.  v.  e.  40. 

$ Notwithstanding  the  positive  assertion  of  Montfrelvt  that  Ihe 
Dauphin  was  condemned  par  comtumace  for  non-appearance,  (vol.  f. 
e.  So.)  we  have  expressed  ourrelvea  very  cautiously,  in  consequence 
of  the  marked  contradiction  which  Henault  ho*  given  r ce  qai  ext 
a hr.iumnxi  contrmre  A la  viritd.  ( Abrtyi  CJtnn,  tom.  i.  p.  409  ) 
Wnlckensar  al*o  adds,  that  no  such  Arret  exist*  us  that  which 
almost  all  Historians  have  been  contented  to  adopt.  The  con- 
demnation of  Ihe  anAs*in*  was  genentl,  but  not  one  of  them  was 
specified  by  name-  51-  de  Siamondi  does  not  mention  the  point  a* 
one  which  ia  disputed.  Dr.  Lingard  has  represented  it  accu- 
rately. 

|)  Hi*  remains  were  afterwards  conveyed  to  Canterbury,  and 
interred  under  a splendid  tomb,  erected  by  his  widow,  at  Ihe  feet  of 
that  of  Henry  IV.  The  Ueurrai*  by  wham  he  was  defeated  were 
the  Marschal  de  la  Fayvttc  and  John  Karl  of  Buchan,  a Scottish 
Nobleman,  who  ia  return  tor  the  aid  of  three  thousand  or  four 
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had  been  left  in  chief  command,  the  Earl  of  Kyme,  and 
the  Lord  Rons,  with  nearly  three  thousand  men,  were 
slain  in  the  combat.  This  reverse  and  an  intimation  of 
general  discontent  induced  Henry  to  recross  the  Chan- 
nel early  in  the  Summer.  The  chief  events  of  the  suc- 
ceeding campaign  were  a Battle  won,  after  a most  obsti- 
nate resistance,  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  alMons-en- 
Vimeu,  which  deprived  the  Dauphin  of  all  Picardy  ;• 
and  the  tedious  and  ultimately  successful  investment  of 
Means,  which  occupied  the  King  of  England  till  late  in 
the  following  Spring.  The  Dauphin,  who  during  that 
siege  had  retired  into  Languedoc,  joined  on  army  of 
twenty  thousand  men,  which  menaced  the  town  of  Cone, 
but  was  compelled  to  give  way  before  the  confederates. 
This  was  the  last  triumph  in  which  Henry  V.  shared. 
Impatient  to  partake  in  a Battle  which  he  expected 
would  be  fought  for  the  relief  of  C«3ne,  he  repaired  to 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy’s  Camp,  although  a dysenteryt 
obliged  him  to  use  a litter  ns  his  conveyance.  The  fatigue 
increased  his  disorder,  and.  after  a few  days  of  confine- 
ment to  bed  in  the  Castle  of  Vincennes,  he  expired  with 
great  calmness,  having  previously  arranged  the  govern- 
ment of  both  his  Kingdoms  during  the  minority  of  the 
son  whom  Catherine  had  recently  borne.  To  Ins  Brother 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  w:is  committed  the  perilous  Re- 
gency of  France,  in  case  the  office  should  lie  declined 
by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy;  the  diligent  cultivation  of 
whose  friendship  formed  the  burden  of  often  reiterated 
advice  to  the  Nobles  who  surrounded  his  death-bed. 
One  other  injunction  which  he  pressed  with  equal 
urgency  was,  that  none  of  the  distinguished  prisoners 
taken  at  Azincourt  should  be  released  during  hts  son's 
minority.  $ 

The  remains  of  the  deceased  Conqueror  were  conveyed 
with  extraordinary  pomp  to  England. § More  than  ten 
weeks  were  consumed  in  the  progress  from  Vincennes 
to  London  ; the  body  was  then  consigned  to  its  resting 
place  in  Westminster  Abbey,  with  greater  expense  ftua 
magnificence  than  had  been  exhibited  in  the  Funeral  of 
any  King  of  England  for  two  hundred  years  past ; and 
"even  now,”  adds  the  Chronicler,  ”as  much  honour 
and  reverence  is  daily  paid  to  his  Tomb,  as  if  he  were  a 
Saint  in  Paradise.”  Charles  VI.  outlived  his  Son-in- 
law  but  a tew  weeks,  when  a quartan  fever  terminated 
his  miserable  life  and  most  disastrous  reign.  He  had 


thousand  Highlander*,  had  received  the  Sword  of  Constable  from 
tb«  Dauphin.  Mere  ray,  tom.  iiL  p.  213. 

* Tin*  Duke  of  Bur>-uu<ly  divliuguiahed  himself  by  great  per- 
sonal bravery,  and  had  soeral  narrow  escape*  during  thu  action. 
He  took  two  men  at  anna  prisoners  with  hi*  owa  hand*.  Muoatre- 
kt,  vol.  v.  c.  62. 

f Probably  from  the  description  of  Monstrelet  (voL  v.  c.  80.)  a 
fistula.  Mezeray,  after  calliug  it  urn  maJ  estrange  rl  in  curable,  (and 
that  affliction  wav  so,  till  Louis  XI V.  underwent  an  operation  which 
Cured  him.)  adds,  le  eutgairr  It  W'mme  le  uial  tie  S.  Fiacre,  tom.  iii. 
jx  21 X Viiiaret,  who  writes  in  the  sazue  maimer,  afterward*  inform* 
us  that  Pierre  Basnet,  the  King’s  valet  de  ebamhre,  describes  his 
master’s  disease  to  have  been  Pleurisy,  and  conclude*  by  giving  the 
preference  to  this  ocular  witness,  tom.  viL  p.  300.  Juvenal  dcs 
U ruins  consider*  it  a Judgment.  //  mourut  <Cun<-  maJadie  gtt'ja 
nomutr  de  St.  Fiacre  ; c ftloil  un  fiusde  venire  mtnnUrujr  at  ec  4c- 
morrk-tdes.  It  se  duuit  eoininunrmenl  tja'U  avail  etU  a ( Eghse  ei 
Chnppriie  tie  re  gtorieun  Snimct,  Munseigaeur  Sat  art  Futcre,  fl  que  tun. 
imtemlUM  eUt.il  de  transparter  tedxl  cur  pi  tin  lieu  ad  tl  eelutl  cm  me- 
tre lieu,  et  etlotl  t'<>(.r  rt  rnnuiuiie  rrmsMifrfSf  c'e^lail  en  sow  page 

AngUlerre.  Or  cn  ItU  cm  tonttnl  gaunt  u Dieu  la  Volunti  cel 
repair'  pt<ur  le  /met.  A eeite  muse  disoit-an  gut  /Vu  t avail  vsit  de- 
er wtuurl--  ajt»  t/n'il  ne  tmU  ta  moNrowe  v atonic  eu  r,t4  cat  ton.  lx  394. 

t hluostrelet,  vol.  ▼.  c,  SfO. 

f The  Body  arrived  in  London  on  Martinnuu  day.  Id.  ibid. 


worn  the  Crown  forty-two  yearn  out  of  the  fifty-four  Annals  of 
which  he  attained.  France,  however,  gained  little  by  Franc*, 
this  deliverance  from  the  rule  of  un  imbecile  King;  for 
her  throne  was  still  to  be  disputed  between  the  sup-  Frw» 
porters  of  an  infant  Prince  yet  in  his  cradle,  and  of  a a,  d. 
disinherited  Herr,  of  ripe  age,  but  sullied  with  the  tmpii-  1392. 
tation  of  perfidy  and  murder.  to 

At  the  death  of  Charles  VI.,  the  English  were  in  jA|^ 
actual  possession  of  the  Isle  of  France;  parts  of  Maine 
and  Anjou;  nearly  the  whole  of  Champagne,  Picardy, 
and  Normandy  ; Guienne  and  Gascony.  Their  alliance 
with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  gave  them  the  resources  of  his 
French  Provinces  and  of  Flanders;  and  Bretagne, 
when  it  ceased  to  be  neutral,  inclined  in  their  favour. 

The  Funeral  of  the  deceased  King  was  performed  in  St.  jj;,  p*uoe. 
Denis  with  great  pomp,  although  without  the  attendance  rat 
of  any  Prince  of  the  Blood  ; end  when  the  Herald  had 
invoked  God’s  mercy  for  his  soul  according  to  the  cus- 
tomary form,  he  finished  by  proclaiming  the  accession  of 
the  English  Prince.  *'  May  God  grant  long  life  to  Henry  VI. 
Henry,  by  thcGraceof  God,  Kingof  France  and  of  Eng- 
land,  our  Sovereign  Lord  which  cry  he  again  repeated.  pr'an« 

The  Sergeants  at  Anns  and  Ushers  then  returned  their 
maces,  and  shouted  together,  **  Long  live  the  King, 

Long  live  the  King!”* 

The  Dauphin  also,  on  the  announcement  of  bis  duilaVn. 
Fathers  death,  assumed  the  title  of  Charles  VII.,  and  ***«its  hi* 
prepared  to  assert  his  claim.  Tannegof  du  Ch&tel  and  claiaK 
the  other  Arrnagnaci,  by  whom  he  was  influenced,  ac- 
coinpanied  him  to  some  of  the  chief  towns  in  the  West ; 
after  which  he  established  his  Court  at  Bourges,  and 
summoned  thither  a mock  Assembly  of  the  States,  by 
which  he  idly  hoped  to  obtain  recognition.  The  Pari- 
sians ridiculed  tilts  affectation  of  Royalty ; and  with 
that  promptness  for  *o briquets  which  marks  every  por- 
tion, however  disastrous,  of  French  History,  spoke  with 
scorn  of  the  mock  Roi  dr  Bourses. 

France  was  now  desolated  by  a war  of  partisanship;  State  of 
the  face  of  the  Country  was  covered  by  independent  public  foal- 
bunds  supporting  themselves  on  pillage;  and  adopting  ,D€* 
the  names  of  the  chief  belligerents  principally  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  free  booling.  By  the  Pteople  at  large,  indeed,  it 
was  impossible  that  attachment  could  be  entertained  for 
either  claimant.  Strong  national  prejudice  and  a sense 
of  wounded  pride  must  have  induced  them  to  regard  the 
yoke  of  foreign  conquest  and  submission  to  an  infant 
King  with  a not  unwarrantable  reluctance,  which  neither 
the  wisdom  nor  the  equity  displayed  by  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  in  his  Regency  was  sufficient  to  dispel.  But  in 
the  personal  character  of  Charles,  even  if  the  great  crime 
perpetrated  at  Montereau  could  have  been  forgotten, 
there  were  few  qualities  likely  to  attract  esteem.  Defi- 
cient in  energy  rather  than  in  intellect,  he  weakly  aban- 
doned himself  to  favouritism ; and  at  a season  which 
(-specially  demanded  the  superintendence  of  a single 
dominant  mind,  he  was  contented  to  act  at  the  pleasure 
and  under  the  guidance  of  others. 

Unable  to  organize  an  army  of  regular  native  troops  Scottish 
sufficient  in  numbers  to  keep  the  field  against  the  Eng-  mereenarfea 
Jish,  Charles  collected  around  him  a herd  of  needy  w cSodec 
adventurers,  tempted  by  the  hope  of  immediate  spoil,  or  ym 
by  the  promise  of  exorbitant  future  reward.  Part  of 
this  mercenary  force  was  composed  of  Lombards  and 
Spaniards;  but  its  great  Body  consisted  of  Scottish 
emigrants,  led,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  by  the 

• Moutfrclet,  voL  vi,  c.  1* 
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History, 


A.  D. 

1424. 

A«f.  17. 


Jacqueline, 

of 

Dfabutlt 


marrtes 
Humphrey, 
Duke  gf 
Gloucester, 


v?  lu»  claims 
Jn  r inhe- 
ntuiee. 


Opposed  hy 
the  Duke  of 
Burgundy, 


Earl  of  Buchan  ; and  by  a Douglas,*  who  received  a yet 
more  solid  recompense  than  hud  l»ecn  bestowed  upon 
his  Countryman,  for  a subsidiary  force  of  six  thousand 
men  which  lie  furnished.  In  spite  of  strong  opposition 
expressed  by  the  ancient  Noble*,  who  considered  their 
Order  tarnished  by  the  admission  of  a Barbarian  to 
^hare  its  honours,  Douglas  was  created  Duke  ofTouraine. 

In  his  lust  military  efforts,  however,  the  new  King 
was  eminently  unsuccessful.  His  Constable  was  de- 
feated and  taken  prisoner,  after  the  k*»s  of  an  eye,f  at 
Crevant  on  the  Yonne,  and  many  of  his  chief  officers 
shared  his  fate.  Twelve  hundred  Scots  were  counted 
dead  on  the  field.  In  the  following  year,  the  Earl  of 
Buchan  again  tempted  his  fortune,  nt  Yornctiil,  with  a 
yet  more  disastrous  result  Both  himself  and  the  Duke 
ofTouraine  were  killed  in  an  engagement  with  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  ; and  the  loss  of  at  least  five  thousand  of  his 
firmest  adherents  appeared  likely  to  reduce  Charles  to 
extremity,  when  a seasonable  dissension  among  his 
enemies  averted  the  menaced  ruin.} 

A few  years  before  the  occurrence  of  the  events  of 
which  we  are  now  treating,  Jeau.  Duke  of  Brabant,  had 
married  Jacqueline,  relict  of  the  second  Dauphin  Jeau, 
and  hod  received  with  her  hand  the  rich  portion  of 
Hainault,  Holland,  Zealand,  and  Friesland,  of  which 
Provinces  she  was  sole  heiress.  Mutual  outrages  pro- 
duced a separation  between  this  ill-assorted  pair,  and 
Jacqueline,  passing  over  to  England,  applied  to  Rome 
for  a dissolution  of  marriage  on  the  ordinary  plea  of 
consanguinity  ; the  Duke  of  Brabant  and  hen-elf  being 
comprised  within  the  forbidden  degrees,  as  first  Cousins. 

The  reputation  of  Jacqueline  was  far  from  being  un- 
sullied, but  her  great  wealth  and  extensive  territories 
offered  a prixe  which  was  eagerly  coveted  by  a rash, 
arrogant,  and  ambitious  English  Prince.  Humphrey, 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  a younger  brother  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  and  uncle  to  the  infant  King,  espoused  the 
divorced  heiress  and  embarked  a considerable  force  for 
the  Netherlands  in  order  to  establish  his  marital  claim. 
The  Duke  of  Brabant  was  weak  and  unwarlike,  but  in 
the  chief  of  his  Family,  his  Cousin  Philippe  of  Bur- 
gundy,  he  found  powerful  support.  Philippe,  indeed, 
was  deeply  interested  in  the  contest,  for  he  not  only  felt 
offence  at  the  affront  offered  to  his  kinsman,  hut  he 
had  long  contemplated  the  union  <4*  the  now  disputed 
Provinces  with  his  own  Flemish  territories  in  the  very  pro- 
bable contingency  of  his  surviving  the  Duke  of  Brabant. 

The  wise  interference  of  Bedford,  who  foresaw  the 
ruin  of  the  English  cause  in  the  alienation  of  so  im- 
portant en  ally  as  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  proved  un- 
availing. The  rashness  of  Gloucester  refused  all  com- 
promise, ami  a bitter  war  commenced  in  llainaulL  A 
personal  combat  was  proposed  anti  accepted  and  we 
arc  told  that  Burgundy,  the  challenger,  made  great  pre- 
parations of  armour  and  horse-accoutrements,  and  exer- 
cised himself  diligently,  and  was  “ very  abstemious  the 
Better  to  strengthen  hk  breath. ”j|  The  Regent,  greatly 
to  his  honour,  had  been  named  as  umpire  in  the  lists, 
and  the  day  of  SL  George  was  fixed  upon  for  the  deci- 

• Tlie  Comte  itu  Glaa,  a*  he  ia  for  the  most  part  called  by  the 
French  Chroniclers. 

f Moiutrelet,  vol.  vi.  c.  11. 

} Id.  [kid,  c.  21.  The  body  of  the  Vismunt  de  Narbonne,  who 
*U  killed  in  this  Battle,  w«s  quartered  and  gibbeted,  because  he 
had  been  an  accomplice  in  the  murder  of  the  Duke  uf  Burgundy. 

$ The  correspondence.  which  is  very  courteous,  b preserved  by 
Momdrelet,  vul.  vi.  e.  26—  29. 

||  Id.  lb.  c.  35. 


From 
k.  D. 

3392. 

to 

A.  D. 

149S. 


si  on  of  the  quarrel;  but  hit  influence,  although  insuffi-  Annalaof 
dot  to  promote  reconciliation,  prevented  this  resort  to  France, 
extremity  An  Assembly  of  the  NotaMr*  in  Park  ter- 
minated u deliberation  of  five  days’  conti nuance,  by  de- 
claring that  neither  party  was  bound  to  make  satisfac- 
tion to  the  other.* 

The  fickle  Gloucester  had  returned  to  England  leav- 
ing Jacqueline  in  the  Netherlands  ; and  in  the  attrac- 
tions of  his  mistress,  Eleanor  Cob  ham  .I’  he  forgot  hi*  Their**iiv- 
ambitioua  views  or  his  wife’s  inheritance,  after  having  Klecmnb.it 
produced  irreparable  mischief  to  his  Country  by  their  invented 
short-lived  assertion.  The  Duchess,  inadequately  de-  *’>' 
fended  and  neglected  in  her  application  for  assistance,} 
was  captured  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy ; and  after  a 
brief  confinement,  escaped  from  Ghent  in  man’s 
clothes.§  When  the  infatuation  of  Gloucester  induced 
him  to  seek  a divorce  and  to  receive  Eleanor  Cobhwm  The  Daks 
ns  his  wile,  Jacqueline  found  herrelf  unable  to  offer  ofGlau* 
longer  resistance ; and  she  ceded  the  administration  of  c!f**"m*r* 
her  Provinces  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  declared 
him  her  heir,  on  the  assignment  of  a pension.  The  JocquetlM 
Duke  of  Brabant  was  dead,  and  one  clause  of  the  when  di- 
Treaty  stipulated  that  Jacqueline  was  never  to  re-  TOre‘‘d 
marry  unless  with  the  consent  of  Burgundy.))  Whether 
or  not  she  observed  this  condition,  we  are  unable  to 
pronounce,  but  she  died  in  1436,  the  consort  nf  Francis  of  Bur- 
Borselem,  Studt holder  of  Holland,  whom  she  had  created  gundy. 
Count  of  Ostrevant.  No  issue  remained  from  any  of 
her  four  marriages ; aud  her  territories  consequently 
passed  undisputed  to  the  sway  cf  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy ; who  in  the  same  year  in  which  he  had  treated 
lor  their  surrender  acquired  the  Province  of  Namur  by 
the  bequest  of  its  Connt.^j  The  jealousy  of  his  neigh- 
bours the  Liegois  required  his  close  vigilance,  and  the 
hostilities  in  which  they  engaged  him,  fora  time,  diverted 
his  attention  from  the  affairs  of  France. 

While  this  dispute  was  hourly  weakening  the  bond  which  Arthur, 
united  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  to  the  English,  Charles  . 

had  more  decidedly  tUanwd  another  powerful  Noble  to  appointed 
his  Fcrvice,  by  a tender  of  the  vacant  dignity  of  Con-  CmtsUbfe. 
stable.  Arthur,  Earl  of  Richemont,  brother  of  the  Duke  a.  d. 
of  Bretagne,  accepted  this  offer,  on  condition  that  the  1425. 
King  should  dismiss  from  his  presence  and  councils  all  March  7, 
those  (tenants  who  had  participated  in  the  assassination 
at  Montereau.  To  this  ambitious  and  imperious  Leader 
were  rapidly  transferred  all  the  functions  of  the  Royal 
Government ; and  although  he  despised  the  indolence 
of  Charles,  and  was  unfitted  by  the  moroscncss  and 
austerity  of  his  disposition  from  partaking  in  the  revel* 
of  the  Court,  never  did  any  Favourite  acquire  more 
despotic  sway  from  the  blind  attachment  of  a Master 
than  this  tyrant  exacted  by  terror.  If  the  creatures  whom  HU  great 
he  placed  in  his  own  absence  about  the  King’s  person,  power, 
as  spies  upon  his  actions,  seemed  to  be  acquiring  irnle- 
dependenl  influence,  they  were  summarily  removed  either 

• MoorircM,  vol.  vi.  e.  37. 

f Daughter  of  Reginald,  Lord  CoMunw  nf  Sleifcamogh.  The 
Duke  of  Gloucester  was  not  her  first  or  only  lover. 

} See  a,pitem«  Letter  inteicvjited  by  the  Duke  rf  Burgundy. 

Mimrtrelet,  vol.  vi.  c.  32.  Tbe  etyle  » very  ewiowa.  She  ad- 
drew-  her  husband  as  **  My  very  dear  aud  redoubted  Joed  and 
fatlier,1*  vtua  trti-rmdumlde  tnynrmr  ft  jrftr ; and  gnhoeribca  her- 
self “ your  sorrowful  and  wefi-belored  daughter,  auflerinc  great 
grief  by  your  commands/*  vottrr  Jotmtf  ft  trft  ogsntfr  JUtt  •mrffrmtM 
trf*-grxtifd  domlrur  p.rr  votfre  c*mmtr*drmml,  rtf  ire  fittr  tom.  *1. 

p.  24.  Kd-  Haris,  1WJ. 

$ Moiwlrelet,  vol.  vi.  e.  3fi. 

Q Id.  Ibid  c.  49.  The  Treaty  was  aimed  July  3,  1 429. 

f Id.  Hide.  5>6. 
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A.  D. 

1392. 

to 

A.  D. 

1499. 
lie  is  sup' 
ported  by 
L*  Tro- 
ut ouilte. 
The  Eng- 
lish 

A.  D. 

1429. 


undertake 
the  Siege 
of  Orleans. 


Death  or 
the  Karl  of 
Salisbury. 
Oct. 


Battle  of 
the  Urr* 
ring*. 

A.  2). 

1429. 
Feb.  11. 


by  the  executioner  or  by  the  assassin ; ami  both  the 
Sieur  de  Ciiac  am!  Camus  dc  Beaulieu,  his  successor, 
atoned  with  their  blood  for  having  excited  the  vindictive 
suspicion  of  one  who  would  not  tolerate  any  approach  to 
rivalry.  The  former  was  dragged  by  night  from  the 
arms  of  his  Wife  and  drowned  in  a sack."  After  a mock 
trial,  the  latter  was  betrayed  to  the  dagger  of  hired 
murderers.t  La  Tremouille,  whom  Richemont  intro- 
duced to  the  King's  notice  while  his  last  Confident  lay 
still  u nb uried,  proved  equally  bold  and  yet  more  crafty 
than  himself.  By  that  minion,  Richemont  was  first  sup 
planted  and  then  successfully  defied. 

When  the  Duke  of  Bedford  was  relieved  from  imme- 
diate apprehension  of  the  desertion  of  his  great  ally  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  he  determined  to  renew  with  vigour 
the  military  operations  against  Charles  which  had  been 
long  suspended.  Six  thousand  of  the  best  troops  which 
England  could  furnish  had  disembarked  at  Calais  under 
the  command  of  Montagu,  the  gallant  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury ; and  these,  when  united  with  the  forces  of  the  Lords 
Scales  and  Talbot,  and  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  were 
marched  to  the  Loire,  preparatory  to  the  Siege  of  Or- 
leans.J  Dunnis,  the  Bastard  of  its  late  Duke,  (ft 
young  Hero  who  two  years  before  had  defeated  the 
English  at  Montargi*,)  undertook  its  defence,  and 
manned  the  walls  with  about  sixteen  hundred  soldiers 
(among  whom  were  counted  many  distinguished 
Knights)  and  with  the  Bourgeois.w ho, ulthough  untrained 
to  War,  exhibited  proofs  of  valour  and  devotion  which 
tio  troops,  however  choicely  disciplined,  could  surpass. 

The  besiegers  soon  mastered  an  important  outwork 
after  some  very  bloody  assaults,  a fortress  called  Les 
Tournelles,  constructed  on  the  bridge  over  the  Loire  ; 
but  their  hopes  were  greatly  checked  by  the  loss  of  their 
Commander  Salisbury,  mortally  wounded  by  a random 
shot  while  superintending  a reconnoissance.§  ilis  suc- 
cessor, William  de  la  Pole,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  pressed 
the  siege  vigorously;  and  much  encouragement  was 
derived  from  the  total  rout  of  the  French,  almost  in  the 
moment  of  victory,  when  they  had  nearly  intercepted  a 
convoy  of  provisions  destined  for  the  camp.  In  the 
Jour  nit  dctllarengt,  as  the  Battle  was  called,  (from  the 
salted  fish  scattered,  by  the  artillery]  from  their  barrels, 


* A common  mode  of  execution  in  those  day*.  Ever)'  one  re- 
•peeled  the  sack  oa  which  was  fastened  a scroll  inscribed  Laitscx 
parser  ta  justice  du  Hot.  The  Sieur  de  Gist  is  uid  to  have  de- 
served his  fate,  ai.d  the  general  voice  of  contemporaries  accuses 
him  of  abominable  enormities,  lie  is  charged  with  having  brutally 
murdered  his  first  wife  in  order  to  marry'  Catherine  de  ITtla  Bou- 
chard, whom  we  have  already  noticed  os  enticing  Jean,  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  to  Moutcreau.  Soon  after  Giue's  death  she  espoused 
the  new  Favourite  La  Tremouille. 

f The  history  of  both  these  unhappy  men  is  well  told  by  K»  de 
SUtnondi,  tom.  xiii.  p 73.  7C.  Sec  also  the  CAraniqste  dr  la  Pmce/te, 
printed  by  Godvfroy  as  an  appendix  to  Jean  Chart  icr,  p.  493.  496. 

J The  Regent  Bedford  sedulously  disclaimed  any  concern  in 
this  Siege.  In  one  of  his  Letter*  he  avert*  its  commencement  to 
have  terminated  the  prosperity  of  the  English,  and  states  that  it  was 
Undertaken  Dten  if  ml  parquet  sn*.  ltymcT,  vqI.  iv.part  iv.p.  141. 

§ A camion  ball  struck  a window  out  of  which  he  was  surveying 
the  town,  and  a huge  fragment  of  tlw  shattered  stone  framework 
earned  away  half  his  face  ; he  survived  the  wound  fur  eight  days. 
Chron.  de  ta  Purettf,  502. 

||  YUIarot  (tom.  riL  p.  393  ) maintains  that  tbo  employment  of 
artillery  in  this  action  is  highly  improbable,  and  that  it  does  not  rest 
on  any  contemporary  authority.  M-  de  Sismondi  (tom,  xiii.  p.  99.) 
gives  very  ample  reference*  for  his  account  of  the  Battle,  and  sayi  in 
Wards  which  we  have  almost  translated,  let  bartls  que  let  {let 
ponton)  contenormt  avoient  tti  6n«i  pur  farti/feric.  He  also 
attributes  the  loss  of  the  Battle  to  the  impetuous  rashness  with 
which  the  Constable  urged  a charge  par  la  target  brechet  que 


with  which  the  field  was  strewed,)  Sir  John  Fulstaff,  Annals  of 
who  hud  entrenched  a handful  of  men  behind  his  France, 
waggons  disposed  in  a hollow  square,  defeated  six 
thousand  French  with  not  a fourth  of  their  number.  ^,0<n 
The  BasUird  of  Orleans  was  among  the  wounded,  and 
numerous  dead  attested  the  severity  of  the  combat.*  * 

The  Orleannois  were  reduced  to  despair  by  this  over-  A 
throw,  and  Charles  himself  meditated  a retreat  into 
Dauphine;  from  which  step,  so  pregnant  with  ruin  and  Consterna- 
disgrace,  he  was  diverted,  according  to  some  authorities,  tionof 
by  the  remonstrance  of  his  high-minded  Queen,  Mary  Charles 
of  Anjou  ; as  others  say,  by  the  taunts  of  his  mistress  ' 

Agnes  Sorel.f  Bolli,  perhaps,  may  have  contributed 
their  share  to  fortify  his  sinking  resolution  ; but  it  was 
to  a woman  yet  more  remarkable  than  either  of  them 
that  he  was  ultimately  indebted  for  the  security  of  his 
Crown. 

While  the  King  was  still  hesitating  as  to  the  course  Roily  his 
which  he  should  adopt,  despatches  arrived  at  Oiinon  tovyof 
from  the  Sieur  Baudricourt,  Lord  of  Vaucouleurs  in 
Champagne,  requesting  an  audience  for  a Peasant  (Jirl,  “ ^ 
who  affirmed  that  she  had  important  communications 
for  the  Royal  car.  Jeanne  d’Arc  was  a native  of  the 
hamlet  of  Domremy,  the  daughter  of  poor  but  respect- 
able parents,  and  at  the  time  at  which  she  first  attracted 
notice  had  just  completed  her  sixteenth  year.  It  is  not 
easy  to  separate  fact  from  legeud  in  the  great  mass  of 
particulars  recorded  of  her  history ; but  it  is  plain  that  a 
very  glowing  Imagination  had  been  early  excited  both 
by  the  Political  distresses  of  her  Country  and  by  the 
Romantic  traditions  with  which  her  own  neighbourhood 
ubouuded.  All  France  was  divided  by  faction:  the  inha- 
bitants of  Domremy  espoused  (be  Royal  Cause;  those 
of  a village  adjoining  were  staunch  English  and  Bur- 
gundians. Even  children  shared  these  sentiments  of 
their  elders,  and  Jeanne  had  often  witnessed  the  boyish 
conflicts  in  which  her  brothers  engaged  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  their  Party.  Dim  hopes,  also,  might  visit  her 
fancy  from  the  recollection  of  an  old  Prophecy  current 
in  her  district,  that  Fiance  was  one  day  to  be  delivered 
by  a Virgin  from  the  borders  of  Lorraine.  She  had  been 
in  the  habit,  moreover,  of  resorting  to  a favourite  spot 
near  her  house  which  Superstition  represented  os  a haunt 
of  the  Fairies;  and  while  wreathing  nosegay  sand  How  era 
under  the  I-ady's  Tree  in  the  Doit  Cheinu , unconsciously 
to  herself  she  might  imbibe  or  encourage  a taste  for 
supernatural  agency. 

Upon  a disposition  naturally  pensive  and  affectionate,  Herfao- 
Religion  operated  deeply  as  her  mind  expanded  to  it?  cmd  elcc- 
contemplution ; and  she  became  remarkable  for  aiten  ti<m* 
tion  to  all  offices  of  devotion.  A peculiarity  of  physical 
temperament  no  doubt  contributed,  when  her  childhood 
ceased,  to  disorder  a fancy  which  had  never  encountered 
discipline  or  restraint.  Her  own  answers  to  the  Inter- 


f ariillerte  avail  faitrt.  In  the  CAro*.  de  la  Pttctlle  it  ia  expressly 
said,  that  frt  BolaUUt  de  pied  Franpa-sct  assvrtieent  tears  cartons, 
cw letnnet  rt  aulrt  teasel.  503. 

* Monstrvlct,  vol.  vi.  c,  57.  " This  Battle  of  Rouvroy  was 
fought  on  the  night  of  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent  about  three  hours 
after  midnight.'' 

f An  often  cited  quatraine  by  Francis  I.  hat  been  thought 
to  ascribe  this  honour  to  Agnes;  but  it  duet  no  more  than  applaud 
the  influence  which  she  OKldied  to  a guild  purpose  over  hei  lover, 
without  specifying  the  particular  occasion.  Ague9  probably  was 
not  introduce*!  at  the  Court  of  Charles  till  mure  than  two  yean 
after  the  distress  of  Orleans.  See  M.  de  Sismondi,  tom.  xiii.  p.  203. 
The  question  is  examined  at  length  tu  a very  inUrcstiug  note  by 
Mr.  llallatn,  Middle  Ages,  i.  73. 
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History.  rogatories  proposed  by  her  Judges  at  a later  season 

« — v ' afturd  the  simplest  and  most  certain  account  of  licr  pre- 

tFrona  tensions.  “ At  the  age  of  thirteen,'’  she  said,  “ I had  a 
a.  d.  voice  of  God  to  assist  me  to  govern  myself.  It  came  at 

1392.  noon,  in  Summer,  in  my  father’s  garden.  I had  not 
fasted  the  day  before.  1 heard  it  on  my  right  towards 
A-  D‘  the  Church.  I was  greatly  frightened.  I rarely  hear 
149S.  jj  wit|ioUt  seeing  a great  brilliancy  on  the  side  it  comes 
from.  I thought  it  came  from  lleuven.  When  1 had 
heard  it  three  times  I knew  that  it  was  tlic  voice  of  an 
Angel.  It  has  always  kindly  guarded  me,  and  I under- 
stand very  well  what  it  announces.” 

She  obtain*  The  “ voices”  which  she  heard  most  frequently  were 
jQh'1*PO"  those  of  Ste.  Catherine  and  Sle.  Margaret ; and  they 
the  Khar°  wart,c<l  ber  *bat  was  a chosen  instrument  by  which 
the  Siege  of  Orleans  should  be  raised,  and  the  King 
•should  celebrate  his  Coronation  at  Rheims.  When  she 
had  found  means  of  communicating  with  Raudricourt, 
and  of  requesting  his  assistance  to  forward  her  design, 
he  treated  the  application  with  ridicule.  But  further 
inquiries  convinced  him  that  in  this  her  madness,  as  he 
very  reasonably  deemed  it,  there  was  still  **  some  me- 
thod that  her  character  was  unblemished ; and  that, 
however  much  she  might  he  deluding  herself,  she  was 
at  least  no  intentional  deceiver  of  others.  Won,  there- 
fore, by  her  importunity,  after  a long  interval  and  more 
than  a single  rejection,  he  sent  her  with  respectable  at- 
tendance to  the  Court  at  Chinon. 

Hei  first  Charles,  after  a slight  demur,  granted  the  requested 
audience,  audience,  and  it  ia  far  from  improbable  that  the  sole  ob- 
ject of  the  careless  Prince  (who  had  already  been  told  by 
his  brave  La  Hire*  that  “ no  one  could  trifle  away  a 
Kingdom  more  gaily")  was  to  amuse  himself  by  the 
embarrassment  of  his  rustic  suitor.  More  than  three 
hundred  Knights  were  assembled  by  torchlight  in  the 
Banqucting-hall  into  which  she  was  led,  and  the  King, 
far  I css  richly  attired  than  many  of  his  Courtiers,  had 
designedly  mingled  in  their  ranks  in  order  that  he  might 
remain  undistinguished.  But  he  miscalculated  the 
powers  of  the  mind  with  which  he  had  to  deal  * Jeannes 
loyally  was  a passion  ; and  her  Imagination  had  not 
dwelled  so  long  and  so  earnestly  upon  a mere  phantom. 
By  pictures,  by  the  impress  upon  his  coinage,  or  by  verbal 
description,  she  had  acquired  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  features  of  Charles ; and,  greatly  to  the  astonish- 
ment both  of  himself  and  of  the  by-standers,  she  at  once 
selected  and  addressed  him  with  becoming  reverence, 
bending  her  knee  and  explaining  the  object  of  her  ap- 
plication. If  it  be  true  that  after  the  conversation  which 
ensued  when  he  took  her  apart,  he  declared  that  she  had 
proved  the  reality  of  her  divine  mission  by  reminding  him 
of  a fact  known  only  to  God  and  to  himself,  we  for  the 
first  time  detect  an  appearance  of  artifice;  in  which, 
however,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  Jeanne  was  im- 
plicated. Cooler  heads  might  have  perceived  that  it  was 
possible  to  give  an  advantageous  direction  to  her  Enthu- 
siasm, and  accordingly  they  might  have  undertaken  the 
delicate  task  of  secretly  ministering  to  its  pilotage. t 

* I .a  Hint  (Kstienne  dm  Vigo  oik*)  is  described  by  Juvenal  de* 
Uisio*  as  a*  vadlant  homme  d'armei,  hardy,  tage,  prndtnl  el  ltd  id 
ra  /nit  de  guerre,  leguel  fan  oil  p/uitcur*  gran  del  ddigenett  >le  grever 
It*  Any  I a\i  el  Bourguu/nont,  Qui  voudroit  fieri rt  lei  vaillanret, 
entreprwt,  el  exlculion  dudit  lu i Hire,  cf  a croil  longue  chot'.  p, 
390.  I lis  Gascon  prayer  be  Cure  battle  Has  often  been  cited.  Dieu, 
je  te  prte  gue  tu  Jafret  aujourd'  hug  pour  La  Hire , aulnnl  gue  In  rou- 
dro «>  gur  l,a  Hue  fit  pour  tog  u \!  edoit  thru  el  lu  /win  Ixi  Hire 
CAron.  de  ta  PttceUe,  495. 

f Mr.  Turner  tua  explained  this  incident,  and  remarked  upon  it 
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This  suspicion  is  confirmed  by  the  great  pains  which  Annals  of 
were  evidently  taken  to  noise  abroad  her  appearance  and  *'auce* 
designs.  Some  lime  was  necessarily  demanded  before 
full  preparation  for  the  relief  of  Orleans  could  be  com- 
pleted;  and  during  that  interval,  reports  were  diligently  1390 
circulated  that  an  aid  more  than  human  was  about  to  io 
succour  the  besieged  City.  The  hopes  of  the  garrison  A> 
were  elevated  by  the  prospect  of  assistance  which  they  1493* 
readily  believed  to  be  divine  ; and,  on  the  other  hand.  Her  minion 
no  little  terror  was  excited  among  their  enemies  by  a bruited 
prevalent  opinion  that  the  Powers  of  darkness  had  bunded  ■kroaiL 
together  for  their  destruction.  To  the  operation  of 
these  conflicting  sentiments,  no  doubt,  many  of  the  suc- 
ceeding events  are  to  be  attributed. 

After  the  Ecclesiastics  had  assured  themselves  of  her 
orthodoxy,  und  the  noble  matrons  of  the  Court  had  at- 
tested her  claims  to  maiden  purity,  (preliminaries  thought 
necessary  in  order  to  clear  her  from  the  imputation  of 
Satanic  influence,)  she  received  authority  to  proceed  to 
Orleans.  As  she  wore  male  attire,  the  King  presented 
her  with  a suit  of  armour,  and  her  early  habits  made 
her  fearless  on  horseback.  A sword  was  brought,  at  her  Her  sword 
own  request,  from  a tomb  behind  the  High  Altar  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Catherine  at  Fierbois;*  ami  from  a re- 
pugnance to  shed  blood,  she  resolved  to  bear  it  in  her 
hands  less  frequently  than  a standard  which  was  framed  and  aland- 
under  the  express  direction  of  her  “voice.”  It  represented 
the  Saviour  scaled  in  judgment,  and  was  blazoned  with 
the  words  “ Jbestis  Maria.” 

The  convoy  which  she  was  intrusted  to  escort  from  Shepro- 
Blois  to  Orleans  proceeded  contrary  to  her  wish,  and  SRfe !° 
even  without  her  knowledge,  but  at  the  suggestion  of  the  "* 
more  tried  military  experience  of  Dunoi*,  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  Loire.  The  English  were  in  less  force  on 
that  side,  and  it  was  calculated  that  the  vessels  de- 


*bh  much  sagacity.  w It  Km  been  (knitted  whit  this  was : Juan 
would  never  explain  it ; a:i<l  it  vxt  uncertain  till  the  MS.  Work  uf 
N.  Sain  wan  found  in  the  Royal  Library.  lie  account*  fur  his 
koowledgs  of  it  thu* : 1 About  1480  1 was  one  of  the  household  of 
Chart*-*  VIII.,  and  scored  the  Chevalier  de  Buisi,  who  in  his 
youth  had  been  such  a favourite  of  Charles  VII.  as  to  be  hi#  bed- 
fellow. Charles  laid  to  hint  that  in  his  distress  he  had  one  morning 
prayed  in  hi*  heart  without  utterance,  that  if  Jut  was  indeed  de- 
scended from  the  noble  House  of  France,  and  that  his  Kingdom 
justly  belonged  to  him,  Heaven  would  defend  it  fur  him;  or  ut  thu 
want  would  maids  him  to  escape  death  or  imprisonment,  and  to 
liud  a refuge  in  Spain  or  Scotland.’  Joan  reminded  the  King  of 
this  prayer.  Such  an  incident  lend*  to  a suspicion  that  Kirne  ono 
very'  near  tbs  King, anil  ucipiaiuled  with  his  private  thoughts,  was 
now  secretly  assuring  the  Maid.  The  Confisum*  of  Ruyulty  have 
great  means  of  befriending  such  ] injects  these.”  Hut.  of  Eng- 
land during  the  Middle  Ayr*,  veil.  li.  p.  538. 

* Jean  C harrier  distinctly  affirms  iluat  the  invention  of  thi*  sword 
was  marvellous.  Cette  Puerile  epee*  gu* elle  e it(  tjtaminie  rrguct 
au  Rtg  gu'U  lug  plcuit  hai/ler  at*  de  te*  armurun  pour  al/er  ii 
Samel  t Catherine  de  Fiertoit  guerir  une  npee  gut  eitoit  en  certain 
lieu  de  CEflm  reave  de  par  la  grace  de  Diet/,  el  lur  taguel/e  g 
avail  pour  empramte  de  chacun  colic  cinque  fieurt  1 If  Igi.  La- 
guellr  chair  lug  fut  (te carder  en  lug  demon  dual  de  /Kir  te  Hog,  ti  Hie 
n'avoit  oncquei  till  audit  lieu,  comment  rile  ifaaoil  dire  ladile  etp^e 
atre  telle,  et  comment  rile  g mail  etll  apportie  f A quag  tilt  ret- 
pondit  gue  aurgurt  n'g  avoir  ate  ni  entri  en  ladiete  Egtue  de  Samete 
Catherine,  man  turn  iravoit  gue  irelle  ftpee  eitoit  eulre  pin tt tun 
vieiHtt  fereattei,  oownsie  tile  le  if  amt  par  revelation  divine,  et  par  te 
mogru  tf  1 cetle  erpe'e  elle  devoir  chatter  du  Ho  gnu  me  de  France  /et 
AngUit  el  mmer  it  Hog  oindre  et  courvnner  dan 1 la  utile  de  Hhrimt. 
Ce*  parole*  a»rui  fxpatiet  par  ladile  Jeanne,  par  le  conge  et  permit- 
non  da  Hog  Cun  dr*dit»  armurier * alia  nrec  elle  audit  lieu  t«J  1/ 
trouva  cetie  etpie  et  fapporta  ladile  Jeanne,  gui  eitoit  choie  hen 
marvedleute.  p.20.  A very  similar  relation  is  given  in  the  Chrwtigue 
de  ta  Pucel/e,  in  which,  however,  five  crosses  are  substituted  on 
tbs  blade  for  thu  five  fleurs  de  lv»,  507. 
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r patched  from  Orleans  to  receive  the  supplies  conveyed 
by  it  would,  in  consequence,  hate  less  difficulty  in  lad- 
ing. A sudden  change  of  wind,  however,  prevented  the 
flotilla  from  remounting  the  siren m ; and  the  prtrtigc  of 
Jeanne  was  materially  increased  by  the  necessity  thus 
induced  of  resorting  to  the  original  design  of  crossing 
the  Loire,  and  of  marching  up  its  right  bank  to  the  City 
gates.  It  is  obvious  front  this  account  that  Suffolk  had 
altogether  neglected  blockade  by  water,  and  that  even 
on  land  his  posts  were  so  widely  separated,  or  so  care- 
lessly sentinelled,  that  they  might  he  penetrated  without 
detection. 

The  presence  of  Jeanne  in  Orleans  increased  the 
strong  feeling  of  confidence  which  the  report  of  her  ap- 
proach had  generated*  The  dignity  of  her  person,  the 
steadfastness  of  her  courage,  the  purity  of  her  manners, 
the  fervour  of  her  devotion,  her  abstemiousness,  her 
mixture  of  gentleness  ami  of  command,*  alike  tended  to 
elevate  her  above  the  ordinary  human  standard  ; and  to 
create  a persuasion  in  the  besieged  that  they  were  visited 
by  a holy  messenger  who  had  the  power  of  working 
miracles  in  their  behalf.  The  English  kept  within  their 
lines  and  desisted  from  attack ; fresh  convoys  reached 
the  walls  in  safety ; and  in  three  sorties  the  garrison  was 
victorious.  In  tl»e  second  of  these  engagements,  the 
Heroine  was  slightly  wounded  in  the  foot;  in  the  last, 
more  severely  by  an  arrow  in  the  neck.  For  a while  the 
event  of  the  day  became  doubtful ; she  was  carried  to  the 
rear,  and  a few  natural  tears  were  wrung  from  her  by  in- 
tense bodily  suffering  and  mental  emotion.  But  Enthu- 
siasm soon  resumed  the  ascendency.  After  a short  repose, 
she  plucked  the  arrow  from  the  wound  with  her  own 
hands,  stunched  the  blood, confessed  herself,  as  expectant 
of  death,  and  then  hastening  back  to  the  assault  of  the 
English  posts,  restored  the  droopingspiritaofher  followers, 
so  that  before  nightfall  tlie  Tonrntllrx  were  recovered 
from  the  besiegers.  A fortunate  cannon-shot  shattered 
the  drawbridge  which  connected  that  fortress  with  the 
main  land,  at  the  moment  at  which  it  was  most  crowded 
by  the  retreating  detachment ; and  several  hundred  sol- 
diers, including  their  Commander  Glasdole,  (or  os  the 
French  called  liim,  Cilncidas,)  perished  in  the  fall  or  in 
the  river  below,  from  the  weight  of  their  armour. 

The  loss  of  the  besiegers  in  these  several  engage- 
ments had  been  numerically  severe  : and  with  the  few 
and  dispirited  troops  who  now  remained  1o  them,  the 
conquest  of  Orleans,  which  but  a fortnight  before  had 
appeared  certain,  was  now  utterly  hopeless.  Veterans 
whom  no  peril  of  human  combat  could  appall,  quailed 
before  “this  creature  in  the  form  of  a woman,’*  and  re- 
fused an  unequal  encounter  with  the  disciple  and  limb 
of  the  Fiend  that  used  fata  enchantment  and  sorcery  ."t 
On  the  morning  after  the  loss  of  the  Tournetfes , the 
English  army  broke  up,  abandoned  its  lines  and  dispersed 
itself  through  the  neighbouring  garrisons.  The  first 
part  of  Jeanne’s  Ministry  was  thus  executed,  and  she 
refused  to  engage  in  pursuit. 

The  Maid  “ of  Orleans”  as  she  was  now  honourably 


* la  the  loiter  die  was  not  by  any  mean*  deficient  From  the 
Imposition  of  the  < hevatier  d'Anlun,  who  attended  her  by  the 
King’*  command,  *he  appears  an  one  occasion  to  have  told  Duuuia 
that  if  he  failed  to  apprize  liar  of  the  approach  of  a reinforcement 
expected  by  the  Kngh»li.  **>  that  it  should  raw  without  her  know* 
ledge.  “ 1 promise  you  that  1 will  take  off  your  head.’*  Turner, 
X).  350.  from  Duinsiwv,  Hut.  rfc  kt  I'uceUe,  tom.  i.  j*.  1 14. 

f Letter  from  »h«  Iluke  of  Bedford  to  the  K owlish  Council. 
Rj  nicr,  vol.  x.  p.  499. 


termed,  reported  in  person  the  marvel  of  her  success  to  Annals  of 
Charles  ; and  the  interval  spent  in  persnading  him  to  France, 
trust  yet  further  to  her  guidance,  witnessed  some  other 
reverses  of  the  English.  The  Duke  of  Aletupm  was  ap-  Vty)UX 
pointed  Commander  of  an  army  which  was  to  scour  the  A;  D* 
banks  of  the  Loire  ; and  the  Constable  Richemont,  who  L192. 
sought  to  join  it,  was  vehemently  opposed  by  the  Faction  to 
of  Lu  Trillion i lie,  who  dreaded  a revival  of  his  ascend- 
ency.  The  first  impulse  of  Jeanne  was  to  treat  the  dts-  * ’ 

graced  Noble  as  a Rebel,  nnd  she  proposed  to  punish 
his  disobedience  to  the  Royal  will  by  an  appeal  to  arms; 
but  the  other  Generals,  who  justly  appreciated  the  skill 
oud  valour  of  their  ancient  comrade,  and  who  earnestly 
desired  union  with  him,  persuaded  her  to  mediate  with 
the  King.  The  words  of  Richemont  on  his  first  inter-  Interview 
view  with  the  female  warrior  are  remarkable,  as  evincing  of  Jeanmi 
both  his  plainness  of  speech,  and  also  the  impression  which,  *,,h  Kk  lie- 
in  common  with  othera  of  his  own  station,  he  had  received  UW’'  ’ 
of  the  extraordinary  person  whom  he  was  addressing. 

“ Jeanne,1*  said  this  rough  soldier,  little  seeking  to  dis- 
guise his  mistrust,  “ I am  informed  that  you  have  been 
wishing  to  fight  with  me.  I know  tint  whether  you 
are  sent  from  God,  but  if  you  arr  so,  f fear  you  not  at 
all,  for  God  knows  tny  thoughts.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
you  are  sent  from  the  Devil,  I fear  you  still  less.”  This 
freedom  of  speech,  however,  by  no  means  prevented 
amicable  intercourse;  and,  in  the  ensuing  short  but  sue-  Jane  17. 
cessful  campaign,  Beaugency  capitulated,  and  the  Eng-  Her  can- 
Hub  fled  rather  than  fought  on  the  field  of  Putay.  It  li“u*d,ue“ 
was  the  first  pitched  Battle  which  had  been  gained  by  cts**‘ 
the  French  during  eight  years.  The  l onls  Talbot  and  June  18, 
Scales  were  taken  prisoners,  and  two  thousand  two  hun- 
dred of  the  vanquished  were  slain. 

La  Tremouille  having  succeeded  in  preventing  the 
Constable  from  accompanying  the  King,  no  longer  oh. 
jected  to  the  request,  urged  on  all  hands,  that  he  would 
make  an  attempt  on  Rheitm  for  the  celebration  of  his 
Saert.  Charles  accordingly  crossed  the  Loire  at  the 
bead  of  twelve  thousand  men.  The  neutrality  of  Auxerre 
was  respected ; Troyes  made  some  show  of  resistance, 
but  in  the  end  capitulated  ; Chalons  followed  its  July  18. 
example : and  on  the  eveuing  of  the  eighteenth  day’s  She  ego- 
march,  Rheimt  itself,  the  great  object  of  the  expedition,  Charles 
was  entered  without  resistance.  On  the  following  vi I.  to  his 
day,  the  Sacre  was  performed  with  the  customary  rites,  Sane  at 
and  such  pomp  as  the  hastiness  of  preparation  al-  Kbenaa, 
lowed.  The  Maid  of  Orb  ana  stood  with  her  banner 
near  the  Altar,  ami  when  the  ceremony  was  ended  she 
knelt  to  the  King,  and  having  declared  that  her  Ministry 
was  at  an  end,  and  that  its  purposes  were  fully  nccom-  nj§SB|0fl  ta 
plished,  she  solicited  permission  14  to  return  to  her  lather  |*  lermb 
and  mother,  that  she  might  tend  their  flocks  and  cattle  nated. 
and  fulfil  her  accustomed  duties.”* 

Even  if  this  wish  were  really  expressed,  (concerning  She  i*  per- 
which  there  appears  to  be  some  doubt,)  it  was  not  Bn*dett  to 
likely  that  it  should  be  gratified  by  those  to  whom  her  rcmft‘n’ 
services  had  hitherto  proved  so  valuable,  and  who 
thought  to  derive  from  them  still  further  advantage. 

But  granting  that  the  words  were  spoken,  the  Maid  of 
Oilcans  was  not  less  true  a Prophetess  in  announcing 
the  close  of  her  Mission,  than  she  had  proved  al  first 
in  declaring  its  triumphant  progress ; and  her  decline 
after  the  Sacre  at  Kheims  is  perhaps  more  wonderful 


• Clrramjue  dr  la  PaeaUt,  p,  525.  J»  rvudroit  fjten  qu'U  (/« 
R' iyl  me  fu ire  rammer  a»pre*  met  pt-re  et  mire,  et  garder 

tear*  brtbi*  et  Utail  et  faire  ce  qatje  tc  uio**  faire. 
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Hintary.  earlier  glory.  ll  seemed  as  if  her  former  en- 

ihutiasm  were  extinct,  ami  that  she  ceased  to  conquer 
rutu  from  the  moment  at  which  she  believed  that  she  fought 

^302  with  only  an  arm  of  flesh.  As  Charles  moved  onward 

tu  ' upon  Paris,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  made  a demonstration 
A D to  intercept  his  march.  The  two  armies  confronted 
1199.  *®*l*  <n,*cr  ttt  Sanlia*  but  parted  without  an  engagement. 

I*  defeated  The  King  advanced  to  Si.  Deuis,  and  in  an  assault  on 

and  the  Porte  St.  ilouore,  Jeanne  was  severely  wounded 

wounded,  and  repulsed.  Jt  was  her  first  unsuccessful  enterprise, 
August  29.  wafi  heaved  (0  have  been  prognosticated  to  her  a 

few  days  before  its  occurrence,  by  the  breaking  of'  the 
consecrated  sword  which  had  been  tile  companion  of 
her  victories.*  But  Fable  has  perhaps  moic  closely  en- 
veloped her  during  her  reverse  than  in  her  season  of  exalt- 
ation ; and  the  omens  which  Fancy  invented  or  accom- 
modated to  her  fall  are  almost  without  end. 

Charles,  to  whose  tastes  the  perils  and  fatigues  of  the 
Camp  were  little  adapted,  was  easily  persuaded  by  La 
Tremoui lie  to  return  to  the  indolence  of  Cliinon ; and 
disgust  and  coldness  were  naturally  e\cited  by  hisabau- 
Tbe  Duke  don  men  t of  his  partisans.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who 
of  Bedford  had  been  wavering,  listened  to  the  entreaties  of  u sister 
It.* w*Jose  hand  he  had  bestowed  upon  Bedibrd  ; and  per- 
ils Duke  of  ceiving  how  small  reliance  wax  to  be  placed  upon  the 
Burgundy,  stability  of  the  King,  accepted  the  Regency  which  Iris 
brother-in -liiw  offered  to  resign  in  his  favour,  anil  took 
possession  of  Paris.  The  Duke  of  Bedford,  after  an 
interview-  in  which  many  strong  protestations  of  friend- 
ship were  interchanged,  and  the  concertneot  of  a junc- 
tion in  the  following  campaign,  passed  into  Normandy, 
the  government  of  which  Province  he  hod  reserved  to 
himself. 

a.  i>.  “ The  Maiden'’  kept  the  field  riming  part  of  the 

1439.  Winter j ami  in  the  Spring  she  was  early  in  arms;  but 
she  was  no  longer  supported  either  by  convictiou  of  her 
otvn  invincibility,  or  by  a well-disciplined  army  which 
May.  might  assist  iu  giving  that  convictiou  effect.  Her  last 
success,  not  earned  without  very  considerable  difficulty, 
was  gained  near  Lagny ; and  she  is  reproached  with 
having  sullied  her  victory  by  the  execution  in  cold  blood 
of  a prisouer  taken  during  the  bat  tie.  t Not  many  days 
afterwards,  having  thrown  herself  into  Compiegne,  she 
headed  a sally  trout  the  town.  In  two  charges,  she  drove 
the  Burgundians  to  their  quarters;  at  the  third,  her 
followers  were  overpowered  by  numbers  and  put  to 
flight.  Finding  her  retreat  intercepted,  she  betook 
herself  to  the  fields,  and  wag  there  uuhorsed  by  a Picard 
Archer,  and  surrendered  herself  to  the  Bastard  of 
Veuddine. 


• Ce  jour  i(  aurmb/a  loti/  Cot  I ensemble,  «wi  y avail  plmirurs  femmes 
desbaucJtfes  qui  empescArurnl  attain*  yetu  if  unset  tie  fair*  dibyence 
W »rrn«  du  Roy  ; quay  toy  an!  ic  cUe  Jeanne,  a fret  !e  cry  fat!  que 
charms  alias!  atari!,  rile  lira  son  ei pee  tt  rn  bntlit  deux  »•»  /run  (ant 
qtf rife  rompit  sadile  espfe  f donl  fe  Roy  fui  frirn  des/daiiattl,  lay  divmt 
quelle  detail  a*  far  p eis  tot  bon  bruton,  el  /rapper  dessus  tans  atan- 
dtnmer  mini  ice lit  etpre  qta  In  y trim!  venue  dir  incut  cal,  coutmt  t He 
i Until.  Jean  Charter,  29.  Of  this  sword  he  further  adds  i little 
onwanlt,  that  n'est  paint  a dottier  qu'tlle  nr  ful  trouece  par  miracle  ; 
anil  that  when  the  King  knew  ihst  it  had  been  broken,  rite  ful 
bad  let  A det  ouvners  pour  (a  rtf  entire,  ct  que  ids  ne  peuvent  faire  ay 
ne  la  peuvenl  onrques  rastemUcr.  42. 

t IVanquet  of  Amu,  a Burgundian,  of  whom  Monstrrlet  npi-aki 
in  high  commendation,  (rot  ri.  c.  85.)  Jeanne,  when  intern*, 
gated  concerning  Inin,  stated  that  he  had  confessed  hiawelf  to 
he  a murderer,  a robber,  and  a traitor,  ami  that  she  bud  aot  con- 
sented to  his  death  until  after  a Process  of  fifteen  days,  am!  an 
assurance  from  the  RaiUi  of  Scalis  that  she  would  greatly  ofaud 
justice  if  she  permitted  bun  to  escape.  Dus  Char  me  ties,  in.  425. 


SII 

The  remaining  history  of  this  most  extraordinary  woman  Annals  of 
is  singularly  painful.  During  four  months*  rigorous  cop-  rranc0 
tivity,  she  was  imprisoned  successively  at  Beaulieu,  at 
Beaurevoir,  at  Arras,  and  in  the  Castle  of  Crotoy  ; and  *roln 
she  was  then  sold  by  John  of  Luxemburg.  Count  of 
Ligny,  (who  had  before  purchased  her  from  her  captor,  ta  * 
the  Bastard  of  Veudume,)  to  Pierre  Cauchon,  Bishop  of  A>  D> 
Beauvais,  in  whose  Diocese  it  was  pretended  that  she  H98. 
had  been  taken.  The  demand  was  made  in  the  name  Capture  of 
of  Henry  VI.  as  King  of  France ; one  part  of  whose  Jeanne, 
prerogative  was  the  power  of  transferring  to  his  own  Slt*  **  sold 
custody  any  enemy  of  the  Crown  who  might  happen  to  y^iLr, 
be  in  the  power  of  oik*  of  his  subjects,  on  the  payment  of  ' “ 
ten  thousand  livres.  After  two  ineffectual  attempts  at 
escape,  she  was  delivered  to  the  English  and  committed 
under  close  guard  to  a dungeon  in  Kouen.  A Process  Pioce* 
was  commenced  against  her  for  Sorcery,  and  the  most  her 

unworthy  artifices  were  employed  to  procure  her  con- SoTcerf  * 
viction.  A Priest  was  introduced  to  her  cell  as  a fellow- 
prisoner  suffering  in  the  cause  of  Charles  VII.,  audit 
was  hoped  that  when  he  had  gaiued  her  confidence  the 
false  traitor  might  entangle  her  by  betraying  the  secrets 
of  Confession.  But  the  base  stratagem  was  unsuccess- 
ful. Jeanne,  indeed,  hud  not  a thought  which  site 
wished  to  conceal.  When  asked  if  she  believed  herself 
to  be  in  a state  of  Grace?  she  replied,  that  it  was  a 
difficult  question  to  answer;  ami  then  added,  offer  a 
short  pause,  “ If  I am  not  so,  may  God  vouchsafe  to 
admit  me;  if  I am  so,  may  He  preserve  me  in  it  J” 

During  fifteen  days  of  close  nud  subtle  interrogation  Her  trial, 
before  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  the  Vicar  of  the  Grand 
Inquisitor,  and  neatly  one  hundred  other  Lawyers  or 
Divines,  not  one  answer  was  obtained  liom  this  simple 
and  unlettered  peasant  girl  which  could  tend  to  her 
crimination.  It  was  then  proposed  that  she  should  bo 
submitted  to  the  torture;  but  that  disgrace  wax  spared 
her  judges;  the  case  was  pronounced  1o  be  sufficiently 
clear ; and  only  two  voices  urged  the  rack  " for  the 
benefit  of  her  soul.-*  One  of  those  proceeded  from  the 
Judas  who  had  been  employed  as  her  Confessor. 

The  University  of  Pat  is,  by  which  Body  her  answers  Decision  of 
had  been  examined,  at  length  pronounced  its  deci-  ,lu‘ 
won.  The  Revelation  winch  ahe  had  avowed  was  tie-  h‘une19 
clared  to  be  false  and  proceeding  from  Evil  Spirits  and  uy 
Devils;  her  visions  were  improbable,  lying,  and  pre- 
sumptuous; and  her  adoption  of  male  attire  was  a 
transgression  of  the  Divine  Law  and  of  Canonical  Ordi- 
nances ; she  was  superstitious,  a sorceress  of  the  Devil, 
ft  blasphemer  of  God  and  of  His  Saiutx,  a schismatic, 
aud  guilty  of  many  errors  against  the  Faitli  of  Jesus 
Christ.*  Under  these  circumstances  she  was  charitably 
admonished  to  retract,  with  assurance  that  if  she  jier- 
severed  she  would  expose  her  body  to  death  and  her  soul 
to  eternal  torment. 

Either  terror  or  importunity  prevailed,  and  she  at  Shentr.Td*, 
length  consented  to  affix  her  mark  (she  could  neither  May  23. 
read  nor  write)  to  an  abjuration  which  admitted  that  her 
communications  with  Saints  and  Angels  were  altogether 
illusive.  She  was  then  led  out  to  the  Burial-ground  of 
Saint-Oilers,  which  had  been  dressed  with  scaffoldings 
for  the  purpose,  and  iu  which  she  listened  to  a sermon,  and  is 
to  the  recapitulation  of  her  offences,  and  to  her  final  sentenced 
sentence.  '*  We  have  condemned  yon,"  pronounced  !°  P*rl,elu^ 
the  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  “ to  perpetual  seclusion,  in 


• Letter  from  Henry  VI.  to  the  Duke  of  Bunrundv.  UoDhlrriot. 
voLvilp.  18. 
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History.  which,  nourished  by  the  bread  of  grief  and  by  the  water 
0f  bitterness  you  may  weep  over  your  sins,  and  forbear 
From  from  repealing  them.’’ 

A*  D*  Of  the  subsequent  occurrences  in  her  prison  it  is 
1392,  manifestly  impossible  that  any  but  those  admitted  within 
to  its  walls  can  speak  with  accuracy;  but  horrible  talcs 
were  whispered  of  the  fraud  and  violence  employed  to 
Herrdap*  procure  her  desired  relapse.  In  a few  days,  it  was 
P * announced  that  she  had  resumed  her  former  dress,  that 
she  pretended  to  have  been  visited  afresh  by  Ste. 
Catherine  and  Ste.  Margaret,  who  had  reproached  her 
abjuration  ; and  that  she  re-asserted  all  the  errors  which 
condemns-  she  had  before  surrendered.  The  Episcopal  Council, 
tiuD,  therefore,  pronounced  that  she  was  an  obstinate  and 
relapsed  Heretic,  and  decided  upon  committing  her  to  the 


Secular  arm. 

On  Wednesday,  May  15,  she  was  carried  at  nine  in 
the  morning,  dressed  ns  a woman,  to  the  Old  Market  in 
Rouen.  The  Bishop  of  Beauvais  declared  that  she  was 
rejected  from  the  Church,  and  in  delivering  her  to  Civil 
jurisdiction  urged  the  customary  exhortation,  that  she 
should  be  treated  with  gentleness  and  humanity  as 
regarded  both  life  and  limb.  The  Bailli  of  the  City 
understood  this  advice  in  the  sense  which  it  was  intended 
to  bear,  and  avoided  excommunication  by  leading  her 
instantly  to  the  stake.  While  a Priest  was  administering 
the  last  consolations,  a brutal  sentinel  inquired,  as  if 
impatient  of  this  brief  delay,  whether  they  were  to  dine 
sad  cxecu-  before  the  execution.  The  flames  were  lighted  almost 
tiott.  before  the  Confessor  could  withdraw,  and  the  sufferer, 
as  the  Monk  hurried  away,  earnestly  requested  that  he 
would  continue  to  hold  his  Crucifix  upright,  in  order 
that  she  might  see  it  so  long  as  she  retained  any  power. 
Her  ashes  were  hatefully  gathered,  and  thrown  into  the 
Seine,  in  order  to  prevent  their  application  to  super- 
stitious purposes.* 

Reflections  Of  the  part  borne  by  the  English  in  this  most  piteous 
hw  tragedy  we  are  far  from  seeking  to  offer  any  palliation. 
It  is  deeply  and  indelibly  disgraceful.  But  it  may  be 
urged,  not  to  extenuate  but  to  account  for  their  vin- 
dicliveness,  that  they  were  freshly  smarting  under  very 
severe  losses ; and  that  they  doubtless  believed  that 
which  they  had  been  sedulously  taught,  that  Jeanne  was 
an  agent  of  Hell.  It  may  not  be  advisable  to  inquire 
further  in  what  proportion  they  considered  themselves 
to  he  avenging  God's  injuries,  in  what  their  own.  But 
where  is  to  lie  found  a plea  in  behalf  of  the  ungrateful  and 
unfeeling  Prince  whom  Jeanne  had  saved  from  ruin?  who, 
if  he  suspected  that  her  powers  were  more  than  natural, 
must  have  attributed  them  to  heavenly  agency ; and 
who  having  profited  by  them  to  the  utmost,  neglected, 
abandoned,  and  forgot  her.  Not  a trace  exists  of  any 
negotiation  in  her  favour,  of  any  offer  of  ransom,  of 
any  menace  of  reprisal.  So  great  was  the  poverty  to 
which  her  family  was  reduced,  that  twenty  years  after 
her  death,  the  Burgesses  of  Orleans  allowed  the  molltcr 


of  the  Heroine  who  had  delivered  them,  three  livres  per  Annals  of 
month  “ to  support  life" — to  keep  body  and  sou!  toge-  *rttnce- 
ther  ;•  and  it  was  not  until  the  year  1455  that  Charles 
undertook  even  a revision  of  the  unjust  Process  by 
which  her  memory  was  loaded  with  obloquy.f 

In  order  to  diminish  the  unfavourable  excitement 
which  had  been  produced  by  the  &Kre  of  Charles,  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  resolved  to  celebrate  the  Coronation  of  m 
Henry  also;  and,  as  Rheiins  was  not  to  be  approached  Coronation 
Paris  was  fixed  upon  as  the  theatre.  The  young  King,  of  Henry 
accordingly,  was  escorted  from  Rouen  (in  which  City  he  ' 
had  held  his  Court  for  nearly  two  years)  by  a powerful 
body-guard  ; and  after  a reception  of  much  pageantry 
in  his  French  Capital,^  he  was  crowned  in  Ndtre  Dame 
by  his  Unde  the  Cardinal  of  Winchester.  Much  of* 
fence  was  taken  by  the  Bishop  of  Paris  at  this  inva- 
sion of  his  ancient  privilege;  and  the  studious  obser- 
vation of  English  Ceremonies  with  which  the  solemn 
rite  was  performed,  tended  far  more  to  increase  the 
growing  disaffection  than  to  conciliate  the  attachment 
of  the  conquered  People.  § 

The  death  of  the  Duchess  of  Bedford  and  the  speedy  a.  d. 
remarriage  of  her  widowed  Lord  without  the  appro-  1432. 
bat  ion  or  even  the  privily  of  his  brother-in-law,  materi-  Nov.  13. 
ally  weakened  the  private  bond  which  hitherto  had 
cemented  their  friendship.||  Burgundy  could  not  but  The  Duka 
perceive  that  the  gratification  of  revenge  for  hia°^®arSua* 
father’s  murder  had  placed  him  in  a false  position  towards  ^ wtvrr9% 
his  own  Countrymen ; and  that,  however  much  the  heat 
of  contest  for  awhile  might  have  disguised  the  Truth, 
the  port  which  he  had  adopted  was  esteemed  odious  and 
unnatural  by  many  of  the  leading  Nobles,  and  began  to 
displease  even  his  immediate  partisans.  It  would  be 
tedious  to  recount  the  numerous  petty  enterprises  and 
isolated  military  operations  which  occasioned  misery  to 
France  without  advancing  the  interests  of  either  of  the 
great  contending  Parlies.  One  of  those  outrages  by  a.  d. 
which  alone  changes  in  Ministry  seem  to  have  been  1433. 
planned  in  those  barbarous  times,  had  at  length  termi-  Set*. 20. 
nnled  the  sway  of  La  Tremouille;  who,  when  his  apart- 
ment  wos  forced  by  night  aud  himself  was  wounded  by  ,e  1 
the  retainers  of  the  Constable,  must  have  esteemed  it  for- 
tunate that  he  saved  his  life  at  the  price  of  exile.^f 
Charles  was  wearied  of  the  subjection  to  which  he  had 
been  reduced,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  admitted 
the  excuses  of  Richemont  and  received  him  into  favonr. 

All  Parties  were  exhausted,  and  all  equally  desired 
Peace,  though  they  were  far  from  being  prepared  to 
offer  the  mutual  sacrifices  requisite  for  its  permanent 
attainment.  It  was  at  length  determined  that  a General  Congress  si 
Congress  should  be  convened  at  Arras,  in  which  two  Arras. 
Cardinal  legates  should  preside,  each  of  the  belligerents 
should  be  represented  by  his  ambassadors,  and  the 
leading  European  Powers  should  be  invited  to  partici- 
pate. It  was  premised  that  honourable  offers  of  Peace 
should  be  tendered  by  Charles,  with  an  understanding 


• Journal  f un  IJ-iuryrois  de  Parit,  p.  516  ; where  a horrible  cir- 
cumstance attendant  upon  the  execution  is  mentioned  which  we  hare 
not  seen  noticed  elsewhere.  The  scaffold  upon  which  Jeanne  suffered 
was  made  of  ('taster,  It  feu  y fat  mi»,  <hnt  e//e  futt  bim-lott 
ttiauffH  </  *«  tube  toult  arte.  Puit  fat  te  feu  her  amcre  ef  tile 
fut  veue  el  amtidMe  dr  tout  le  ptuple  pritml,  rl  reroynrur  qu’rtle 
etloil  femme  pour  'alter  loutei  Jet  duulei  dadil  pcuple  auutant, 
p.  515.  Nevertheless  it  was  afterwards  reported  tlial  she  had 
escaped  the  flames.  aud  that  a substitute  had  been  burned  in  her 
etead.  An  Impostor  pretending  to  be  Jeanne  appeared  in  Paris  in 
tike  year  14  10,  but  it  was  discovered  yu'eUr  nVi/vi/  pat  puerile.  A 
proof  which  was  scarcely  conclusive  idler  a lapse  of  uinc  yews. 


• Pour  !ui  aider  a rirrr,  Comple-reudu  tfun  Recrvrur  d* Orleans, 
Preface  de  Buchon,  p.  66.  Sismondi,  xiii.  194. 

f This  Edict  of  Revocation,  together  with  Jeanne's  Patent  of 
Nobility  aud  other  original  documents  illustrating  her  history,  arc 
printed  by  Godefroy  as  an  appendix  to  Jran  Chortier. 

J The  Pageants  are  described  in  the  Journal  d'ttn  Baurgeoit  de 
Parit,  p.  515. 

& Monstrelet,  vot  vii.  c.  10. 

f!  ht.  Ibid.  c.  29,  37.  The  new  Duchess  of  Bedford  was 
Jacqueline,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Comte  de  St.  Pol,  a very  beauti- 
ful iprl  of  seventeen. 

1 Id.  Ibid.  c.  47. 
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JJidory. 


From 
A-  l>. 

1392. 

to 


A.  D. 

14D8. 

1 1*  magni- 
ficence. 


Dissatisfac- 
tion of  the 
English. 


Sept.  6 


Sept.  21. 

Death  of 
the  Duke  of 
lietlfurd. 


Reconcilia- 
tion of 
Charles 
V 1 1.  anil 
the  Duke  of 
Burgundy. 


Treaty  of 
Anas. 


that  if  they  were  declined  by  Ilenry,  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy would  abandon  his  alliance. 

The  opening  of  these  States  General  of  Christendom 
(to  adopttheexpressive  language  of  Sismondi*)  took  place 
in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Yaast  on  the  5th  of  August,  1435  ; 
and  never,  perhaps,  was  gathered  together  a more  gorgeous 
assembly  of  Diplomatists.  The  train  of  (he  English 
Embassy  consisted  of  two  hundred  Knights;  nearly  five 
hundred  horsemen  accompanied  that  of  France ; the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  was  escorted  by  his  own  Archers 
clad  in  rich  uniform;  Deputies  attended  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  from  many  other  of  the  chief  Cities  in 
the  Kingdom,  and  from  the  Provinces  of  Flanders  ; the 
Emperor,  and  the  Kings  of  Castile,  Aragon,  Portugal, 
Navarre,  Naples,  Sicily,  Cyprus,  Poland,  and  Denmark, 
sent  accredited  Envoys;  throngs  of  Civilians  and  of 
Canonists  were  prepared  for  the  resolution  of  disputed 
questions;  noble  ladies  added  their  attraction  to  the 
brilliant  scene  ; and  when  the  gay  company  rode  abroad 
they  were  preceded  “ by  trumpets  and  clarions  sounding 
most  melodiously,  and  by  numerous  Kings-at-arms, 
Heralds,  and  Pursuivants,  dressed  in  their  tabards  with 
the  armorial  blazoning*  of  the  ditferent  Princes  who 
had  met  at  Arras.'*} 

The  debates  were  conducted  with  much  heat;  and  the 
Cardinal  of  Winchester,  who  was  chief  English  Repre- 
sentative, perceived  from  the  outset  that  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  was  lost  as  an  ally.  The  basis  upon  which 
the  English  wished  to  negotiate  was  the  Treaty  of  Troyes, 
in  other  words,  the  surrender  of  the  whole  Kingdom  by 
Charles  to  Henry.  The  French  tendered  Aquitaine  and 
Normandy  in  Fief.  The  final  proposition  of  the  Eng- 
lish was  the  tlaius  quo  during  a Truce  of  twenty, 
thirty,  or  even  forty  years;  and  when  that  scheme  also 
was  rejected,  the  Curdinal  of  Winchester  declared  that 
his  mission  was  at  an  end  and  quitted  the  Congress. 

The  departure  of  the  English  Ambassadors,  and  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  which  occurring  a few 
days  afterward*.}  relieved  all  private  scruples,  were  the 
signals  for  reconciliation  between  Charles  and  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  and  the  concessions  to  which  the  former 
submitted  attest  the  high  value  at  which  he  rated  his 
purchase.  In  the  outset,  the  King  declared  the  assassi- 
nation at  Montereau  to  have  been  wicked,  traitorous, 
and  iniquitous ; but  that  it  bad  been  perpetrated  at  a 
time  at  which  he  was  very  young,  had  little  knowledge, 
ond  inconsiderately  did  not  prevent  it.  He  undertook 
to  punish  all  those  who  should  be  convicted  of  privity 
to  the  murder,  and  to  found  and  to  endow  certain  Re- 
ligious edifices  for  the  benefit  of  the  soul  of  the  deceased. 
Afier  the  grant  of  numerous  payments,  immunities,  and 
territorial  augmentations,  the  King  relieved  his  Vassal, 
during  the  life  of  both  the  contracting  parties,  from  all 
personal  homage  ;§  and  general  amnesty  was  proclaimed 
for  injuries  committed  on  cither  side,  with  a special  ex- 
ception of  matters  relating  to  the  death  of  Sans  Peur. 
The  signature  of  this  Treaty  was  hailed  with  unbounded 
joy  ; the  Legatesadministered  the  Eucharist  to  the  prin- 


• Tom.  xiii,  p.  251. 

f Monstrelct,  vol.  vii.  e.  80,  81. 

} Thu  Duke  of  Bedford  died  ou  September  14  ; his  young  widow 
Jtrqocline  afterward*  married  Sir  Richard  IVoodville,  created  Karl 
of  Rivera,  who  wa*  father  of  the  Queen  of  Edward  IV, 

$ On  the  death  of  Charles,  Philippe  paid  homage  to  Loui*  Xf. 
Mr.  HalUrn  has  ingeniously  conjectured  that  the  otherwise  unae- 
coontablc  exemption  from  personal  homage  for  which  Philipp* 
stipulated  at  Aita*,  might  perhaps  arise  out  of  respect  to  torn*  vow. 
Middle  Aget,  voL  L p.  M, 


cipal  negotiators,  and  absolved  the  chief  Burgundian  Anna's  of 
Lords  from  their  oath  of  alliance  with  the  English,  ^ 

“Here  am  I,"  bluntly  exclaimed  one  of  them,  Dc 
J.atinoy,  when  he  knelt  to  swear  allegiance  to  Charles, 

“who  have  heretofore  taken  ooihs  for  the  preservation  1392 
of  Peace  five  times  during  this  War,  not  one  of  w hich  to 
has  been  olwervcd.  But  I now  moke  promise  to  God  A-  D> 
that  this  shall  be  kept  on  my  part,  and  that  I will  not  1|9S. 
in  any  way  infringe 

Within  three  days  from  the  ratification  of  the  Peace  Sept.  24. 
of  Arras,  died  Isabelle  of  Bavaria  the  Queen  Dowager, 
whose  last  moments  must  have  been  embittered  by  the 
announcements  She  had  for  some  lime  back  lived  at 
Paris  in  great  neglect  and  poverty,  and  her  obsequies 
were  performed  without  the  solemnity  and  state  usual  at 
Royal  Funerals.}  Her  memory  has  bern  severely 
visiter!  by  later  Historians,  as  the  chief  cause,  or  at  least 
the  chief  fomenter  of  the  Civil  troubles  of  her  adopted 
Country  : by  contemporary  writers  she  is  represented 
more  as  a weak,  indolent,  and  voluptuous  woman  than 
as  a Political  intrigante,  and  the  chief  subject  of  their 
reprouch  and  contempt  is  her  immoderate  addiction  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  table,  which  they  stigmatize  as  a 
National  taste. 

The  messengers  through  whom  the  Duke  of  Bur-  Indignatioo 
gundy  announced  his  change  were  but  ill  received  in 
England.  The  Cardinal  of  Winchester,  the  Duko  of  18  ’ 
Gloucester,  and  several  others  left  the  Council  " abruptly 
much  confused  and  vexed,  and  having  collected  in  small 
knots  they  abused  each  other  as  well  as  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy and  no  one  who  was  well-bred  was  sparing 
of  the  grossest  abuse  against  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
and  his  Country."§  It  required,  indeed,  little  sagacity 
to  perceive  that  he  could  not  lung  continue  neutral,  and  A>  D> 
that  the  transition  would  be  rapid  from  suspended  1-tSfj. 
friendship  to  open  enmity.  By  the  following  Spring,  March  8. 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  announced  to  his  Vassals  at  Burgundy 
Ghent  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  declaring  War 
against  England.  Within  little  more  than  a month  from 
that  declaration,  his  troops  assisted  the  Constable,  Recovery  of 
LTsle-Adam,  and  Dunois  in  the  recovery  of  Paris,  from  P*ri*. 
which  City  its  Governor  Lord  Willoughby  was  com-  April  17 
pel  led  to  w ithdraw  to  Rouen  |j 

While  every  hour  more  and  more  tended  to  re-  Internal* 
lieve  the  French  from  the  yoke  which  England  had  misery  of 
imposed,  they  were  still  suffering  under  an  infliction  *f4nc,r* 
consequent  upon  long  anarchy.  The  Royalist  troops, 
ill-paid  and  under  little  subordination,  pillaged  alike 
from  friend  and  foe  ; and  the  terrific  name  Ecorchmr /,<*  AW- 
which  they  gloried  in  adopting,  spoke  their  character  in  cheurt, 
a single  word.  If  they  were  to  gain  further  booty  from 
the  wretched  peasants  whose  districts  they  overspread, 
it  could  be  obtained  only  by  flaying  their  very  skins.^f 

• Munstrelet,  veil.  viL  c.  SS. 

f Jean  C harter,  on  the  oilier  hand,  persuade*  himself  that  the 
new*  must  have  been  highly  consolatory  to  her.  8.1. 

J hi.  64.  MonvtrvUrt,  voh  vii.  c.  90.  Her  poverty  is  noticed  in 
the  Journal  <I'uh  floury  mi  tie  /’mu,  printed  by  (todefroy  a*  on 
appendix  to  Juvenal  dc*  brain*.  He  describe*  her  in  tne  tint 
year  of  Charles  Vll.’e  accession  as  living  itl  the  Hotel  of  St.  Pol; 
matt  ii  pavvremenl  gwvernfe  quelle  i*'<rvor/  Uxn  let  jourt  que  huict 
te fitter t de  rut  foul  am  pfut,  pvur  flit  H ton  limif.  AV  It  pint  de  ceux 
de  Punt  qmi  true  nut  demundt,  6*)  ttl  fa  Keyne  f iU  nY*  euttenl 
•cm*  par  ter  ; taut  en  ten  oil  at  pru  de  cirmpJt,  yu  Yu  peine  *»  ckaloit- 
il  am  pewple  pounce  quon  duott  q n't  He  etlotl  came  del  grand*  maux 
el  doufeurt  f mi  pour  fart  ettntrnt  tur  terre.  p.  509. 

& Moiulndut,  vol.  vii.  c.  9-. 

||  Id.  I fad.  c.  99. 

«j  Moustrvk't  explains  this  nickname  rather  less  fearfully,  by 
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Frequently,  indeed,  their  rapacity  and  fury  was  exhibited 
in  mutual  contests,  and  more  than  once  the  arms  of  the 
Constable,  of  La  Hire,  or  of  Jean  of  Luxemburg  were 
directed  against  each  other. 

In  an  enterprise  which  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  un- 
dertook against  C alais,  he  was  frustrated  by  gross  want 
of  discipline  and  of  courage  in  his  Flemish  troops. 
Seventeen  thousand  men  had  assembled  under  his  ban- 
ners, but  their  achievements  may  be  best  described  by 
citing  the  title  of  one  of  Monstrelet’s  chapters  in  which 
they  arc  narrated,  and  which  there  can  be  little  doubt 
is  the  parent  of  a well  known  distich  applied  to  a later 
event  in  the  military  History  of  France.  “The  Fle- 
mings,” says  the  Chronicler,  “ march  to  the  Siege  of 
Calais  and  march  l»ck  again.’'*  An  insurrection  at 
Bruges,  which  cost  bis  life  to  L'lsle-Adanvf  and  endan- 
gered that  of  even  the  Duke  himself, J operated  as  a 
very  seasonable  diversion  in  favour  of  the  English.  It 
was  not  till  a Pestilence  and  Famine  bail  swept  twenty 
thousand  inhabitants  from  the  rebellious  City,  and  by 
humbling  their  pride  had  induced  them  to  resume  obe- 
dience, that  Philippe  was  sufficiently  freed  from  do- 
mestic strife  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  English,  who, 
on  his  retreat  from  Calais,  had  invaded  Artois  and 


other  of  his  territories  with  great  success,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester. 

Charles,  meantime,  Irad  exhibited  energy  hitherto 
alien  from  his  character ; he  had  shared  in  the  toils  of 
the  Siege  and  capture  of  Montereau,  which  resisted  his 
a.  d.  arms  during  six  weeks;  and,  for  the  first  time  since  he  had 
1437.  been  carried  away  from  it  in  hischildhood,  he  had  visited 
Not.  13.  his  Capital.  His  entry  afforded  room  for  much  display 
Charles  of  Pageantry  : he  was  met  by  the  Seveu  Virtues  and  the 

VII.  visits  gcvc„  Deadly  Bins,  dressed  in  character  on  horseback. 

<‘r18'  Angels  sang  melodiously  ns  lie  advancer!.  Many  Scrip- 
Pugeant*.  tmal  subjects  were  represented  in  pantomimic  Myste- 
ries. in  one  of  which,  “ How  Judas  hanged  himself,’  ’ we 


are  assured  that  “ the  acting  was  good  and  very  affect- 
ing.” 8t.  Michael  weighed  Souls  in  a balance,  us  as- 
sisting at  the  last  Judgment;  and  St.  Margaret  issued 
out  of  the  mouth  of  a Dragon. § The  King  was 

accompanied  by  the  Dauphin,  and  during  his  abode  in 
Paris  he  promulgated  several  useful  Ordonnanees.|| 

A D After  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  negotiate  Peace  with 
1439*  England,  in  a Conference  held  at  Gravelines,  between 
June,  " *be  Duchess  of  Burgundy^  on  the  one  side  and  the  Car- 
dinal of  Winchester  on  the  other,  Charles  made  a longer 
resilience  in  his  Capital ; and,  in  order  to  suppress  the 
outrages  of  the  Ecorchmrt,  he  directed  himself  with  most 
unexpected  ability  and  activity  to  the  creation  of  a fixed 
Military  military  establishment.  The  States  granted  him  a Bub- 
crdiaxuea*.  sidy  for  the  maintenance  of  fifteen  hundred  lances;  the 


referring  it  only  to  th*ir  stripping  tlio  unfortunate  victims  who  fell 
into  their  hands  of  all  .their  clothes,  vol.  viti.  c.  12.  But  their 
cruelties,  us  we  lesm  from  other  authorities,  were  sufficiently  atro- 
cious to  justify  the  explanation  giren  iu  the  text. 

* //.  hd.  c.  IOC. 

f Jean  Chattier,  100. 

♦ CJknmiijmt  de  Bomeier  dit  tr  Merry,  printed  ax  an  appendix  to 
Jean  t'hnrner,  by  Godefroy.  397. 

{<  Muusln-let,  vui.  viii.  e.  9. 

v There  is  a p>«)d  danl  of  variation  in  the  original  authorities 
respecting  this  ii*»!  to  Paris.  We  have  Kdluwod  Monattelet.  A 
sixnewlut  different  arc  mint  is  gnru  by  M.  de  Sisinoruli,  xiii.  314. 
whrre,  in  the  uuthunties  to  which  he  refers,  » a manifest  contia- 
diction  in  date*. 

• Is.iWUa  of  Portugal,  grnndaughter  of  John  of  Gaunt,  mul 
tbcniforv  niece  of  the  Cardinal  of  \V  luchvs'.er.  a wuniau  of  ready 
address  and  much  intelligence. 


King  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  nominating  their  Annals  sf 
officers,  and  interdicted  all  persous  from  military  aer-  Inuk*. 
vice  unless  they  were  thus  authorized  by  Koval  com- 
mission.  The  officers  were  made  responsible  for  the  *r,Mn 
good  conduct  of  their  soldiers,  and  very  severe  penalties  .A* 
were  denounced  against  pillage  or  other  breaches  of  **?®* 
discipline.  It  may  readily  he  supposed  that  these  sain-  k °D 
tary  innovations  were  most  unpalatable  to  the  many  jjgg 
adventurers  who  had  long  been  accustomed  to  live  at 
pleasure,  and  to  quarter  themselves  freely  throughout 
the  Kingdom;  and  symptoms  of  mutiny  and  of  impn-  . 
tience  rapidly  displayed  themselves.'  leaders  of 
eminence  were  not  wanting,  and  among  those  who  °U 
openly  resisted  were  the  Dukes  of  Bourbon  and  of  Alen- 
con,  the  Counts  of  Venddme  and  of  Dunois.  The 
Constable  espoused  the  Koval  part,  and  bin  bo  doing, 
perhaps,  threw  La  Tremuudle  (who  had  not  forgiven 
his  exile  from  Court)  into  the  ophite  Faction.  Thu 
Dauphin  Louis  was  persuaded  to  join  in  the  Conspiracy, 
allured  by  u promise  which  his  naturally  ambitious,  tur- 
bulent, and  intriguing  spirit  was  little  calculated  to  resist, 
that  lie  ahouid  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  new  Go- 
vernment ; and  it  was  proposed  to  consign  Charles,  as 
a Koi  faineant,  to  that  retirement  which  he  had  hitherto 
go  much  cultivated,  and  to  effect  a Revolution,  or,  as  it  La  Pra- 
wn* called  in  the  language  of  the  tinier,  a Pragucrie*  gnerie. 

But  the  interests  of  the  Nation  at  large  were*  altoge- 
ther opposed  to  the  objects  of  this  Aristocrutical  banditti, 
among  whom  therowlvea  existed  little  mutual  union  and 
confidence.  The  King  was  rapid  in  hia  movements ; he  Activity  ©f 
marched  at  once  upon  Poitou  ; overpowered  the  insur-  *hc  King, 
geuts  in  detail,  and  received  the  sobinissimi  of  the  chief 
Leaders  at  Cosset,  almost  before  they  had  concerted  a 
plan  of  resistance. 

The  Duke  of  Burgundy  had  studiously  avoided  any 
open  connection  with  this  movement;  nevertheless  the 
symptoms  of  energy  which,  during  its  course,  Charles 
for  the  first  time  hud  manifested,  filled  him  with  jealousy 
and  apprehension  ; and  he  nought  to  strengthen  him- 
self by  an  alliance  which  lie  believed  would  place  the 
Kingdom  at  his  absolute  disposal.  Five  and  twenty  The  Duke 
yearn  had  elapsed  since  the  Bottle  of  Azincourt,  and  B'irgun. 
ihot  long  period  had  been  spent  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
in  Englund  us  a prisoner.  lie  possessed  reputation  lor 
talents,  and  his  apanage  made  him  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  Prince  of  the  Blood.  It  was  probable  that 
the  ancient  Armugnacs  would  at  once  recognise  him  us 
their  Leader,  and  these  united  with  the  Burgundians 
must  prove  irresistible.  Philippe,  therefore,  omitted  no 
exertion  which  could  procure  liberty  for  the  captive 
Prince.  The  near  connection  of  his  Duchess  with  the 
Cardinal  of  Winchester  gave  him  influence  in  the  Eng- 
lish Cabinet;  and  he  joined  his  own  guarantee  to  that 
of  the  Dauphin  and  others,  for  the  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  Crowns  which  Orleans  engaged  to  pay  within  of  the  Duka 
six  months  alter  his  release.  Eighty  thousand  were  «»f  Orkui. 
delivered  before  he  quitted  the  English  shores.  He  was  ^OT*  *6* 
awaited  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  at  Gruvchncs,  where 
he  acknowledged  with  unbounded  gratitude  the  service 
which  had  been  rendered  him.  and  received  the  hand  of 
Mary  of  Clcves,  a niece  of  his  deliverer,  as  a further 
pledge  of  their  intimate  uuion.t 


* Le*  m uti  rntient  de  fa  r die  de  Prague  n'ayanl  ceai  drpuit  /a 
Rt forme  de  Jean  Hat*,  d'vceuper  to  vie  la  CArtUcnlc,  feiamiunii.  xiii. 
SCO. 

f Mouklrelet,  vnl.  via,  c.  35. 
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Charles,  however,  was  too  powerful  to  he  attacked  ; 
and  he  passed  the  greater  part  of  the  following  year  at 
the  heart  of  a well-appointed  army,  which,  continually 
evading  battle  with  the  English,  succeeded  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Poutoise,  in  spite  of  the  unwearied  struggle  of 
Clitford  for  ila  defence  and  of  Talbot  for  its  relief.  So 
strong  also  did  the  King  appear  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  campaign,  that  the  leagued  Princes  despaired  of 
altaiuing  their  object  by  violence.  He  answered  with 
mildness  anrl  condescension,  yet  with  a firmness  which 
proved  him  conscious  of  superiority,  a Remonstrance 
drawn  up  in  an  Assembly  of  the  Malecontents  at  Never*. 
This  was  the  last  effort  of  the  expiring  Faction  ; and  the 
Pragurrie  ceased  to  exist  when  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
repairing  to  Limoges,  tendered  his  allegiance,  anrl  we* 
graciously  received  by  the  King,  who  contributed  libe- 
rally to  the  discharge  of  his  ransom.* 

The  Dauphin,  to  whom  an  active  and  extensive  com- 
mand against  the  English  had  been  intrusted,  evinced 
considerable  skill,  and,  after  some  hard  fighting,  succeeded 
in  relieving  Dieppe.  The  King  of  England,  indeed, 
seemed  as  though  he  were  careless  of  his  remaining 
possessions  in  France,  ami  the  predominant  Faction  in 
hi*  Councils  strongly  inclined  to  Peace,  at  whatever 
price  it  might  lie  purchased.  William  de  la  Pole,  a Fa- 
vourite whom  Henry  afterward* created  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
was  instructed  to  negotiate  on  almost  any  term*’,  and 
as  if  the  King  anticipated  that  his  Minister  would  act 
criminally,  when  he  despatched  him  to  a Conference 
held  at  Tours,  lie  granted  him  a prospective  free  pardon 
for  every  condition  to  which  he  might  assent,  even  if  it 
were  disadvantageous  to  the  Crown.t  Suffolk,  accord- 
ingly, agreed  to  a Truce  for  twenty-two  mouths,  and 
further  arranged  a matrimonial  alliance  to  which  much 
future  disaster  must  be  attributed.  Rend  of  Anjou, 
notwithstanding  the  many  dignities  appended  to  hi* 
name,  was,  perhaps,  the  poorest  of  the  French  Princes; 
and  this  titular  King  of  Xuplcs,  Sicily,  and  Jerusalem, 
Count  of  Provence,  Duke  of  Anjou,  Lorraine,  and  Rar, 
and  brother  of  the  Queen  regnant  of  Franc  e,  was  unable 
to  give  a portion  with  hi*  daughter  Margaet.  Yet 
more,  when  he  consented  to  bestow  her  hand  upon  the 
King  of  England,  it  was  under  a condition,  which  Suf- 
folk concealed  at  the  time,  that  the  Provinces  of  Anjou 
and  Maine  should  be  transferred  to  him.  The  Treaty 
of  marriage  was  completed ; and  Charles,  during  the 
armistice,  had  leisure  to  pursue  his  plan  for  re-establish- 
ing domestic  tranquillity. 

To  deliver  his  Kingdom  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
Ecorvhtur * was  liisleadiug  object,  which  he  could  scarcely 
hop*  to  effect,  however,  without  providing  them  with 
some  foreign  service.  Hitherto  hi*  scheme  of  military 
organization  hod  been  very  imperfectly  executed  ; and 
the  adventurers,  by  whom  it  was  perpetually  frustrated, 
were  fur  too  numerous  for  the  operations  of  Justice. 
A fortunate  application  relieved  Inin  under  this  embar- 
rassment ; and  when  lie  engaged  to  as.'iat  the  Emperor 
Frederic  III.  with  troops  for  tlie  reduction  of  the  Swiss 
Cantons,  he  may  be  pardoned  if  lie  thought  far  more  of 
the  deliverance  of  his  own  Kingdom  from  a power 
which  had  outgrown  control,  than  of  extending  the  do- 
minions of  his  ally.  To  the  Dauphin  was  intrusted  the 
command  of  twenty-two  thousand  of  these  formidable 
adventurers,  who  assembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of 


• Chraniqut  rlr  Haulier,  4 IS. 

f Rjrmcr,  xi.  49.  53. 


BMe;  and  a smaller  Body  was  directed  by  Charles  in  Annul*  cf 
person  to  the  aid  of  Rent  of  Anjou,  in  a quarrel  which  France, 
had  been  provoked  by  the  Citizen*  of  Metz. 

The  sanguinary  Buttle  at  Saint  Jacob,  iti  which  the 
sixteen  hundred  Swiss  who  assailed  the  entire  French 
army  perished  almost  to  anian*  diminished  the  Dauphin's 
force  by  more  than  a third,  and  so  far  impressed  the  rem- 
nant with  dread  of  the  valour  of  the  mountaineers,  that  they 
gladly  avoided  a second  encounter,  by  retiring  upon  Suabin.  .>g 

The  Ecorcktvra  ravaged  this  district  of  their  ally  os  if 
it  had  been  an  enemy’*  Country ; and  before  the  close 
of  Winter,  when  the  Dauphin  fixed  his  quarters  in  Lor- 
raine, he  concluded  a Peace  with  the  Swiss.  Without  Peace  of 
attention  to  the  interests  of  Rene,  Charles  himself,  a few  Fn*^hebn. 
month*  afterwards,  bargained  with  the  inhabitant*  0|-  Oct. 
Metz;  and  it  is  said  that  he  boasted  that  he  had  both 
filled  his  coffer*  and  emptied  much  had  blood  from  his 
army  during  this  most  flagitious  and  dishonest  cam- 
paign. 

But  his  main  object  had  been  effected ; the  ranks  of 
the  Ecorckeura  had  been  thinned,  their  spirit  was  sub- 
dued, and  their  chief  Captains  granted  easy  assent  to 
the  project  which  Charle*  now  ventured  to  promulgate 
in  its  fullest  bearing  from  ChAlons-sur- Marne.  Instead 
of  relying  upon  the  unpaid  contingent  which  each  great 
Vassal  of  the  Crown  had  hitherto  contributed,  in  com- 
pliance witli  the  military  tenure  of  his  respective  Ficls, 
the  King  formed  the  nucleus  of  a standing  army.  A 
permanent  tax  (fa  faille ) was  levied  from  every  town  in 
the  Iviugdoiti  for  the  support  of  fifteen  Companies  of  Formation 
Ordoniiancc,  os  they  were  termed.  Each  Company  in-  of nuT*  of"* 
eluded  a hundred  lances,  and  to  every  laucc  were  at-  Ijjdon.0 
tuched  six  persons,  a man  at  arms,  his  page,  three  nance 
archers,  and  a coiitiller,  comprising  in  the  whole  an  or- 
ganized force  of  nine  thousand  cavalry.  No  change  had 
hitherto  been  effected  in  the  Political  Constitution  of 
Europe  which  tended  bo  greatly  to  diminish  the  influence 
of  Feudalism. 

The  institution  of  a National  infantry  dates  a few  and  of  tho 
years  later.  By  another  Royal  Ordonnnrice,  every  Parish  Francs- 
in  the  Kingdom  was  obliged  to  furnish  for  the  King's  Arclu:w* 
army  one  Franc-archer , skilled  ill  the  use  of  the  long  or  ^ 
cross  bow,  ami  ready  to  enter  the  field  whenever  he  wo*  ^ Vj4,V* 
summoned,  on  a payment  of  four  livres  per  inomh  dur-  " ** 
ing*  actual  service.  Certain  exemptions  from  taxes 
and  from  some  very  troublesome  Provincial  duties,  occa- 
sioned the  name  by  which  these  soldiers  were  distin- 
guished. and  made  their  offices  covetable. 

After  successive  prolongation*  of  the  Truce  with  Eng-  Rapid  ex- 
land, hostilities  were  renewed  in  the  Spring  011448;^*?/. 
but  in  the  crowd  of  events  which  marked  the  War,  we  from"S  lb 
look  in  vain  for  that  deep  interest  with  which  we  have  France, 
been  accustomed  to  contemplate  the  preceding  incidents  *.  o. 
of  this  struggle.  When  the  Bastard  of  Orleans  invaded  1449, 
Normandy,  the  decline  of  the  English  fortune  was  most  Oct.  19. 
rapid.  Rouen  opened  its  gates  to  the  King  in  person  ; 
ami  on  the  surrender  of  its  Castle  a few  day*  afterword*  Oct.  31. 
by  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  the  veteran  Talbot  became  a 
hostage.f  among  other  Knights,  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
capitulation.  Harfleur  was  added  to  the  French  con- 
quests before  the  close  of  this  year ; and  in  the  ensuing  Dec.  24. 

* There  were  only  ten  survivors  in  all.  One  of  them,  who  wu 
unwonaded,  was  reproached  by  ail  his  (-otintrymm.  Sismondi,  xiii. 

431.  and  the  authorities  cited  in  the  pajje  following. 

t Monslxelet.  vul.  ix.  c.  13.  The  Ku^lish  did  not  assent  to  this 
nr»]*okilii>n  without  very  great  reluctance,  and  the  discussions  re- 
lative to  it  occupied  twelve  days. 
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campaign,  an  English  force  under  Sir  Thomas  Kyriel 
left  four  thousand  dead,  after  a most  valiant  resistance 
at  Fourmigny.*  The  conquest  of  Normandy  was  com- 
pleted by  the  subsequent  Tails  of  Caen,  Falaise.  and  Cher- 
bourg; and  the  increasing  domestic  troubles  of  England 
rendered  Guienno  a yet  more  easy  prey  to  Dunois  in 
the  year  following.  Even  Bordeuux,  so  important  to 
commercial  interests,  was  suffered  to  capitulate  without 
an  effort  in  her  defence  ;t  and  the  fidelity  of  the  citizens 
of  Bayonne  (the  sole  possession  in  France  excepting 
Calais  now  retained  by  the  English)  was  ill  repaid  by 
an  abandonment  which  exposed  them  to  severe  condi- 
tions from  their  conqueror,  irritated  by  a protracted  re- 
sistance. J 

Notwithstanding  the  marked  improvement  which  the 
habits  of  the  King  had  undergone,  his  Court  was  still 
agitated  l»y  Favouritism  and  intrigue.  Ilis  confidence 
had  latterly  been  much  bestowed  upon  able  Financiers, 
a class  of  Statesmen  always  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  men 
of  the  sword.  Jean  dc  Xaittcoing?,  who  had  long  held 
the  office  of  Receiver  General,  was  disgraced  in  1450  ; 
and  the  confiscation  of  his  vast  property  enriched  the 
Royal  enters  exhausted  by  the  War  in  Guienne,  and 
gratified  the  rapacity  of  many  avaricious  enemies  among 
w bom  it  was  in  part  distributed.  A still  wealthier  vic- 
tim was  in  reserve.  Jacques  Ctcur,  a Merchant  of 
Bourges,  was  rivalled  in  commercial  eminence  by  no 
other  personage  of  his  time  excepting  by  Cosmo  de  Me- 
dicis.  His  factories  were  established  on  every  coast 
both  of  Europe  and  of  Asia,  and  his  almost  unbounded 
capital  had  ever  been  at  the  disposal  of  the  King  of 
France,  by  whom  in  return  he  was  nominated  his  Trea- 
surer. The  weak  Prince,  however,  listened  to  a foul 
whisper  front  an  interested  Courtier,  Chabannes,  Count 
of  Dnminortin,  who  contemplated  his  own  benefit  from 
the  plunder  of  Jacques  Cueur;  and  arrested  the  innocent 
Minister  on  n most  unfounded  accusation  that  he  had 
poisoned  Agnes  Surcl.§  The  death  of  tliul  celebrated 
woman  was  distinctly  traced  to  a malady  incident  to 
pregnancy;  but  the  excuse  sufficed  for  the  seizure  of  the 
possessions  of  Jacques  Coeur,  who,  after  a long  and 
painful  imprisonment,  was  permitted,  oil  the  further  dis- 
bursement of  four  hundred  thousand  crowns  of  gold,  to 
die  at  Chio  in  poverty  and  exile. 

* The  English  were  defeated  by  the  arnr.il  of  an  entirely  fresh 
force  under  the  Constable  Richemont,  after  they  had  beaten  back 
the  Count  dc  Clermont  and  had  captured  from  Kira  two  culvermi. 
“ From  the  account  of  the  Herald*,  Priest*,  and  credible  per- 
sons, three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-three  were  shun 
and  buried  in  fourteen  deep  trenches  on  tbe  spot/'  Uonstrelet, 
vol.  ix.  c.  18. 

+ Monstrelet,  voL  ix.  c.  26. 

t Id.  tb id.  c.  27.  The  Chronicler  is  more  pious  than  in- 
telligible in  the  aspiration  with  which  he  concludes  this  part  of  his 
narrative,  “ Thus,  by  the  grace  of  God,  was  ihc  whole  of  Guienne 
and  Normandy  reduced  to  the  obedience  of  the  King  of  France,  and 
all  the  pussesxio’is  the  English  had  in  that  Realm,  excepting  the 
town  of  Calais,  which  still  remains  in  their  hand*.  But  God  grant 
that  it  may  soon  share  a similar  fate  1 and  thus  will  the  saying  be 
accomplished,  Metiar  eil  obedtentia  yumm  tacnJiciumJ' 

$ Agnes  Surcl  (/a  Dam  * He  lUautt,  ax  she  was  punmngly  called 
from  the  Ch&teau  of  Heaute-sur-Mume  which  Charles  had  given  to 
her)  died  at  flue  Abbey  of  Jum.eges  on  February  9,  1450.  The 
nature  of  her  connection  with  Charles  VII.  is  much  disputed.  Jean 
Cbaititr  takes  great  pains  to  establish  its  innocence ; (p.  190.)  but 
on  such  a point  the  assertions  of  a Historiographer  Royal  may  very 
justly  be  suspected.  The  reader  may  turn  for  his  satisfaction  to  a 
Note  by  Mr.  llidlam  which  we  have  already  mentioned.  An  ac- 
count of  her  last  manual*  is  given  by  Manstrelef,  sol.  ix.  c.  16.  who 
has  nlso  preserved  some  of  the  absurd  accusations  brought  against 
Jacques  Caur,  Ibid.  c.  2b.  and  bis  final  sentence.  Ibid.  c.  S3 


The  Dauphin  Louts  was  sensibly  alarmed  by  these  Annalacf 
nets  of  violence  nnd  injustice ; the  more  so  as  lie  could  France, 
not  but  feel  that  his  personal  qualities  were  very  little  s.*-"— ' 

likely  to  conciliate  attachment  among  the  Courtiers  by  From 
whom  his  Father  was  surrounded.  Louis,  ns  our  future  A*  D* 
narrative  will  evince,  possessed  abilities  far  superior  to  139^* 
those  which  any  Valois  had  hitherto  manifested.  This,  in-  *“ 
deed,  is  but  scanty  praise  ; and,  in  point  of  intellect,  he 
demands  a far  higher  estimate;  but  he  was  utterly  del-  « j)-u^ 
titute  of  social  virtues  and  of  moral  principle.  False,  pjua  Luuij 
subtle,  jealous,  and  ambitious,  he  neither  deserved  nor 
inspired  confidence.  A bitter  spirit  of  mockery,  in 
which  he  indiscreetly  indulged,  had  created  almost  as 
many  enemies  as  there  were  inmates  of  the  Palace;  and 
the  Prince,  not  unreasonably,  distrusting  the  security  of 
his  position  with  a Father  w ho  so  readily  abandoned  his 
friends  when  accused,  resolved,  while  he  was  yet  safe,  to  withdraw* 
withdraw  from  Court.  fiun  Court, 

On  his  retirement  to  his  Government  of  DaupliinO,  he  andmamaa 
demanded  the  hand*  of  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Louis,  * Princexi 
Duke  of  Savoy,  a child  of  ten  years  of  age,  but  whose  of  Savoy, 
portion  was  two  hundred  thousand  crowns  of  gold.  The  A*  ®* 

jealous  spirit  of  Charles  endeavoured  to  prevent  this  14 31. 

rich  alliance,  which  he  fancied  might  render  his  son  in- 
dependent ; but  Louis,  apprized  of  the  King's  design, 
foreborc  from  opening  the  despatches  which  he  knew 
contained  a prohibition  till  the  nuptial  blessing  had 
been  pronounced.  Charles,  irritated  at  this  disobedience, 
menaced  the  Duke  of  Savoy  with  hostilities,  but  was  re-  ***** 
concilcd  with  him  through  the  mediation  of  the  Pope.f  q_}  .»| 

His  attention,  indeed,  at  the  moment,  was  forcibly  called  * " * 
to  another  quarter,  by  a descent  of  the  English  on  G uienne. 

The  alarm  thus  occasioned  was,  however,  but  of  short  a.  d. 

endurance.  Talbot,  now  Eurl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  in  1453. 

his  eightieth  year,  had  succeeded  in  surprising  Bor-  July  14. 
deaux  and,  profiting  by  tbe  disaffection  of  the  Gas-  *"~*j^^* 
cons,  he  soon  recovered  the  whole  of  the  Bordelais  and  nt ^ y._ 
some  adjoining  districts.  But  his  defeat  and  death  with  u,],  0Q 
that  of  his  brave  son,  the  Lord  Lisle,  during  the  follow-  Guicnn*. 
ing  Summer,  in  a hard-fought  engagement  at  Chfttil- 
lon.fc  destroyed  all  hope  among  the  insurgents.  Charles 
pressed  his  operations  vigorously,  and  before  the  com- 
mencement of  Winter,  he  had  chased  the  English  to 
their  Fleet  and  had  reconquered  his  Province. 

The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  has  long  disappeared  Dt 
from  the  foreground  of  our  narrative,  hud  of  late  been  14^3. 
much  occupied  in  repressing  the  over-turbulent  spirit  of  May  29. 
his  Flemish  subjects,  and  maintained  little  connection 
with  French  Politics,  till  he  was  reinvolved  in  them 
unexpectedly.  When  the  fall  of  Constantinople  was  an-  A* 
nounccd  at  his  Court,  he  solemnly  pledged  himself  to  ****** 
engage  iu  n new  Crusade  which  should  drive  Mohammed  ** 

11.  from  his  conquest,  and  reestablish  the  Greek  Em- 
pire. During  a banquet  of  unparalleled  magnificence, 
the  King-at-Arms  of  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece 
(a  Knighthood  which  the  Duke  had  instituted)  appeared 
in  the  Hall  bearing  a Pheasant  fiuely  roasted  and 

• Margaret  of  Scotland,  first  wife  of  tho  Dauphin  Louis,  * Prin- 
cm  of  great  beauty  and  attainments,  died  at  ( halting  in  1 143.  An 
error  of  the  Press  in  Sismondi,  xiii.  S44.  has  given  air  ant  for  dir 
ant.  It  ix  plain  that  Charlotte  of  Savoy  must  have  been  more  than 
nr  years  of  op?  at  her  marriage  in  l45l,  for  the  nuj  tiuls  were  con 
automated  while  tho  Dauphin  resided  at  Gcmappe  in  1457,  on 
which  occasion  the  same  authority  represents  the  Undo  as  Hunt  ta 
dix-AuiMme  annte.  xitr.  8.  See  also  Monatrckt,  vol.  ix.  C.  70, 

f Monstielet,  vol.  ix.  C.  28. 

♦ II.  Hid. 

$ Id.  Aid.  c.  54. 
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adorned,  and  presented  it  to  the  Duke  as  an  entremet, 
saying,  “ such  a tliah  wax  appropriate  to  making  vows."* 
Tl»e  Duke,  placing  his  hand  upon  the  neck  of  the  Bird, 
exclaimed  in  a loud  voice,  " 1 vow  in  the  first  instance 
to  God,  next  to  the  thrice -glorious  Virgin,  afterwards  to 
the  Ladies,  and  lastly  to  the  Pheasant,  that  I will  fulfil 
the  promise  contained  in  this  paper."  The  paper  which 
lie  then  delivered  to  the  Herald  pledged  him  to  War 
with  the  Infidels  ; and  each  of  the  illustrious  guests  who 
was  present  at  the  Feast,  imitating  the  example  of  his 
Princely  boat,  bound  himself  to  partake  in  the  enter- 
prise. 

Money,  however,  was  wanting  ; for  the  chivalrous 
Duke's  love  of  splendid  pageantry  left  his  Exchequer 
pennyless;  and  while  he  traversed  Germany  to  rouse 
its  Princes  to  arms  and  to  solicit  funds,  and  while  Charles 
VII.,  without  personally  embarking  in  the  Crusade,  as- 
sented to  the  levy  of  soldiers  and  of  subsidies  in  the  Gal- 
lo-Burgundian  Fief,  the  excitement  which  had  given  birth 
to  the  vow  languished  and  expired.  The  project,  how- 
ever, was  by  no  means  avowedly  abandoned  ; and  when 
the  increasing  suspicions  of  the  lieir-apparent  Louis  in- 
duced him  to  fly  from  Dauphine,  and  to  seek  an  asylum  at 
the  Court  of  Philippe,  he  announced  to  his  Father  that 
he  bad  joined  the  expedition  against  Constantinople  os 
Gonfaloniere  of  the  Church. 

The  breach  between  the  King  and  his  Son  had  been 
artfully  promoted  by  the  Favourite  Dammartin.  He 
had  already  persuaded  Charles  to  consent  to  the  arrest  of 
the  Duke  of  Alcnqon.t  (a  Prince  whose  alliance  with  the 
Dauphin  might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  Minister's 
power,)  and  unable  to  prevail  upon  the  wary  Louis  to 
trust  himself  without  his  strong  hold  in  Dauphiutf,  he 
prepared  to  seize  him  by  force  within  it.  The  troops 
assembled  for  that  purpose  were  nominally  instructed  to 
disengage  the  Dauphin  from  the  evil  counsellors  by 
whom  he  was  misled,  but  Louis  had  foresight  enough  to 
perceive  that  if  he  once  fell  within  the  grasp  of  the  Fa- 
vourite he  had  little  chance  of  escaping  with  life ; and 
that  the  prospect  of  a long  minority  after  the  death  of 
his  Father,  now  obviously  in  decline,  was  far  more 
agreeable  to  the  ambitious  views  of  Dammartin,  than 
the  accession  of  a Prince  in  the  full  vigour  of  manhood, 
who  had  already  shown  that  lie  was  buth  able  and  will- 
ing to  administer  his  own  Government.}  Resistance 
was  manifestly  hopeless  ; his  Father-in-law,  the  Duke 
of  Savoy,  was  too  imbecile  to  inspire  confidence  ; and  it 
was  only  in  the  Court  of  Burgundy  that  he  could  expect 
a aecure  asylum.  Under  the  pretext  of  joining  a hunting 
party,  he  took  with  him  only  six  attendants,  and  having 
performed  a journey  of  forty  leagues,  with  breathless 
speed,  in  a single  day,  he  gained  Saint  Claude,  a 
town  within  the  dominion  of  Philippe;  and  thence  on 
his  invitation  proceeded  onwards  to  Brussels,  fixing 
his  ultimate  residence  at  tike  pleasant  Castle  of  Gemappe 
on  the  Dycle,§  where  he  devoted  himself  altogether  to 
books  and  to  the  chase,  of  which  he  was  passionately 
fond. 

The  King  incessantly  demanded  his  sou's  return,  and 


• Monalrelet,  ti>1.  ix.  c.  52.  where  may  be  fouxul  a particular  ac- 
count of  the  Pageant*  (soma  of  them  betokening  not  n little  groas- 
nra»)  exhibited  at  thia  roo»t  splendid  Festival.  M.  do  Sxsmoiuii 
describe*  the  Bird  an  w*  f man  man/,  xiii.  577. 

t Bon  of  the  Duke  killed  at  AxincuurL 

J Louis  at  that  time  was  thirty-three  years  of  age  ; hi*  brother 
Charles,  upon  whom  tb«  succession  would  next  devolve,  wai  but  ten. 

4 Monstrelet,  voL  ix.  c 67. 

VOL.  All. 


unconditional  submission  ; the  latter  was  never  declined  Annals  of 
by  Louis,  the  former  he  steadfastly  refused  ; and  the  _*****’ . 
seizure  of  bis  revenues  in  Dauphinl,  and  the  annexation  ' 

of  that  Fief  to  the  Crown,  to  which  it  has  ever  since  be-  A D 

longed,  was  his  punishment.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  1392 

however,  was  far  from  being  a niggard  Protector,  and  to 
proud  of  evincing  liberality  to  so  high-born  a pensiouei  a.  d. 
as  the  Dauphin,  he  assigned  him  a munificent  allowance.  1498. 
In  bis  own  family,  Philippe  was  exposed  to  a domestic  Annexation 
vexation  very  similar  to  that  which  harassed  the  King  of 
of  France ; and  the  headstrong  spirit  of  his  son  the  *^ua4. 
Count  of  Charolois  (whose  Historic  title  Le  Temeraire 
very  adequately  betokens  his  disposition)  had  occa- 
sioned some  unseemly  explosions  of  violence  in  his 
Court.* 

Charles,  although  much  irritated,  still  maintained  a Renew*  d 
peaceable  correspondence  with  Burgundy,  and  during  indolence  of 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  indeed,  appears  to  have  aban-  yjj  esl 
doned  himself  to  indolence  resembling  that  which 
marked  his  earlier  years.  Even  with  England,  hostili- 
ties, when  renewed,  were  languidly  conducted  ; although 
the  Count  of  Richemont  (who  by  the  death  of  his  nc-  ^bmunt 
phew  Pierre  II.  had  succeeded  to  the  Duchy  of  Bre- 
tagne)  was  prepared  to  lead  a powerful  force  against  (jom  jj*^ 
enemies  whom  he  continued  to  regard  with  unabated  ani-  tagnv. 
mosity.  The  attainment  of  the  Ducal  Crown  did  not  a.  d. 
induce  that  rough  veteran  to  alxandon  the  Constable's  1457. 
sword  ; and  when  the  incompatibility  of  tl»e  two  digni-  Sept.  22. 
ties  was  represented  to  him,  he  answered  of  the  latter, 
that  he  would  give  honour  in  old  age  to  u»  office  which  H»»  death, 
had  given  him  honour  in  youth.  Death,  however,  in  a.  d. 
little  more  than  a year  after  his  accession,  terminated  his  1438. 
short  reign.  *6- 

One  descent  made  upon  England,  by  Brexe,  Seneschal  The  French 
of  Normandy,  resembled  an  act  of  piracy  more  than  utt  £'  ***  , 
operation  of  regular  wurfare.  Disembarking  with  about  A p 
two  thousand  men  near  Sandwich,  he  sacked  the  town  1457 
carried  off  many  vessels  from  its  harbour,  and  retired  og’ 
with  a large  booty  on  the  afternoon  of  the  engagement. 

“ If  it  had  not  been,"  says  Monstrelet,  " for  the  great 
quantity  of  wine  in  Sandwich,  of  which  many  Archers 
took  more  than  was  necessary,  the  Seneschal  would  have 
tarried  there,  with  his  whole  company,  that  night"f 

The  process  against  the  Duke  of  Alen^on  was  not  Condemns- 
commenced  till  lie  had  endured  a long  imprisonment,  tun  of  the 
when  the  Peers  of  France,  assembled  at  Venddme,  after  J*'*1*  °f 
two  months’  deliberation,  condemned  him  to  death  for 
traitorous  intercourse  with  England,  a sentence  which 
the  King  commuted  into  perpetual  imprisonment  in  the 
Castle  of  Loches.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  sum- 
moned to  atleud  this  Bed  of  Justice,  and  he  consented, 
having  first  protested  that  the  Treaty  of  Arras  exempted 
him  from  all  similar  dutiea.  Charles,  however,  was 


* On  one  occasion,  in  a quarrel  relative  to  (lie  appointment  of  a 
Chamberlain  in  th*  Prince '■  household,  Philipp*  tai  to  far  pro- 
voked as  to  draw  his  sword,  and  the  consequence*  of  his  rash  anger 
might  have  been  fatal  hut  for  the  prompt  interference  of  the 
Duchess.  Du  Clercq,  xiii.  26-  p,  809.  Ohvie?  de  U Marche,  ix. 
33.  p.  52.  Monstrelet  has  described  the  effect  produced  upon  the 
Duke  with  ff teat  truth  to  nature.  “The  Duke  «u  exceedingly 
irritated  and  would  have  struck  the  Count,  and  commanded  him  to 
quit  his  territories  instantly.  The  Count,  therefure,  departed  much 
angered  and  grieved.  When  night  came,  the  Duke,  equally 
troubled,  called  for  a horse,  and  having  moulded  it,  rude  alone  into 
the  fields,  although  it  was  then  raiuiug  very  hard,  lie  soon  after 
entered  a forest  and  lost  his  road,  so  that  be  knew  not  whither  to 
direct  hi*  horse.1"  Vol.  ix.  C.  68, 
f Monstrelet,  vol.  ix.  c.  G9. 
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History.  alarmed  at  the  great  retinue  which  he  understood  was 
in  preparation  to  accompany  Philipp,  and  entreated  that 
From  jjC  wnu|tj  appear  by  proxy.  The  Amlxtsaadors  whom 
A* * * §  the  Duke  sent,  in  their  pica  for  Alen^on  argued  not 
1392.  jjjjj  itiirtcnice.  but  from  " his  weakness  of  mind 

<WD  and  the  King’*  Orator,  in  reply,  contended  that  “ the 
149s  Lord  d'Aleui*on  had  clearly  shown  that  he  was  not  very 
wise,  but  yet  he  was  not  so  simple  as  had  been  stated."* 
Ifisudiln  The  rcmainder  of  Charles  VII/s  life  was  passed  in 
suspicions  miserable  suspicions  of  the  Dauphin's  projects;  it  is 
of  Charles.  probable  that  he  was  not  wholly  free  from  the  hereditary 
taint  of  his  Father's  malady  ; and,  indeed,  it  has  distinctly 
been  so  slated  by  Pius II. f That  Pontiff,  when  consulted 
relative  to  a change  in  the  succession  by  the  proposed 
disinheritance  of  Louis,  wisely  dissuaded  an  act  which 
might  hove  distracted  France  with  Civil  War.}  The 
King  was  keeping  his  Court  at  Mehun,  a (own  in  Berry, 
when  it  was  either  reported  to  him,  or  he  fancied  that 
his  medical  attendants  had  been  bribed  by  the  Dauphin 
to  despatch  him  by  poison.  So  lively  were  his  fears  that 
He  refuses  he  refused  all  sustenance,  and  would  not  partake  of  food 
f«xlr  even  when  it  had  been  first  tasted  by  his  younger  son 
anil  dies.  Charles.  When  at  length  he  attempted  to  swallow 
A D>  some  nourishment,  after  eight  days  of  entire  abstinence, 
1461.  his  organs  refused  to  perform  their  functions,  and  he 
July  22.  sank  under  exhaustion  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age.§ 
Accession  The  first  years  after  the  accession  of  Louis  XI.  dis- 
ofLoui«Xl.  played  a restless  activity  strongly  contrasted  with  the 
indolence  of  his  immediate  predecessors.  He  hastened 
from  Brussels  on  the  announcement  of  his  Father's  de- 
cease ; and  every  Courtier  aetmed  to  oulvy  his  peers  in 
atoning,  by  protestations  of  service  to  the  new  King,  for 
the  opposition  which  he  had  shown  to  him  while  Heir 
apparent.  Any  resistance  to  the  succession  was  plainly 
useless ; and  by  general  consent  each  excused  him- 
self from  participating  in  the  design  which  Charles 
VII.  was  know  n to  have  entertained,  and  agreed  to  con- 
centrate the  blume  on  the  single  head  of  Dammartin. 
The  Duke  of  Burgundy  attended  the  Sacre  at  Bheims 
and  the  Public  Entry  of  Louis  to  his  Capital,  aud  had 
the  credit  of  openly  recommending  the  measures  of  am- 
Hiscoacili-  nesty  w hich  the  King  adopted.  Louis,  indeed,  was  far 
atory  policy.  roore  inclined  to  attach  to  his  service  those  whom  he 
knew  to  be  capable  of  inflicting  injury,  than  to  punish 
them  for  having  inflicted  it;  and  the  policy  of  his  whole 
reign  displayed  his  willingness  to  conciliate  men  whose 
abilities  might  be  instrumental  to  bis  future  purposes, 
with  utter  carelessness  as  to  their  former  principles.  He 
contented  himself,  therefore,  by  removing  his  chief  ene- 
mies from  office,  and  by  sanctioning  the  Process  com- 
menced by  the  Parliament  against  Dammartin.  He  re- 
called from  exile  the  Count  d’Armagnac,  and  he  released 
Alen^on  from  captivity  and  restored  to  him  his  Duchy. 
Hisunami-  In  spite  of  this  lenity,  the  character  of  the  new  King 
ablechurac-  was  far  froiT,  being  calculated  to  generate  attachment 
among  his  chief  Nobles ; and  the  determination  w hich  he 
showed  not  to  admit  any  sharer  in  his  power,  the  jealous 
distrust  with  which  he  resolved  that  every  detail  of  Go- 
vernment  should  be  submitted  to  his  own  inspection, 
that  every  act  of  it  should  emanate  from  his  own  autho- 
Dmcontent  rily,  tended  to  promote  a very  general  disgust.  Philippe 
ofChuT1*  °*  Bur«undy  WftS  now  rapidly  in  decline,  and  his  son 
jot4'  the  Count  of  Charolois  was  most  indignant  that  he  had 

• Monstrelet,  vol.  is.  c.  76-  vol.  x.  c-  I,  2,  4,  5. 

f Rayuiilili  Afhtn/tt  »d  atm.  1461.  sec.  37. 

J Id.  lb*d.  «*.  47. 

§ Moastrulel,  voL  2 C.  9. 


consented  to  allow  the  King  of  France  to  redeem  cer-  Annals  of 
tain  towns  of  Picardy,  (Amiens,  Abbeville,  and  St.  Queti-  Francs, 
tin.)  which  had  been  committed  to  him  by  the  Treaty  ' 

of  Ams  as  mortgages  for  the  payment  of  four  hundred  From 
thousand  crowns.  Chnrolnis,  who  already  deemed  him-  A*  D- 
self  in  possession  of  his  heritage,  would  have  preferred  1392. 
the  retention  of  these  convenient  outposts  to  his  County  ,u 
of  Artois;  or  if  they  mutt  be  ceded,  he  assuredly  wished  *' 
that  their  price  should  enrich  himself,  and  not  he  la- 
vished among  the  Courtiers  w ho  preyed  upon  his  Father's 
easy  bounty.*  He  had  yet  further  reason  to  complain 
of  the  employment  of  an  emissary  despatched  to  tile  Ne- 
therlands with  secret  orders,  as  there  could  be  little 
doubt,  to  seize  his  persou.f  The  Duke  of  Bretagne 
(Francis  II.)  readily  listened  to  these  grievances,  and  who  fonna 
greatly  discontented  with  the  projects  which  he  sus-  ttn  alliance 
pected  Louis  to  meditate  against  himself,  he  at  once  en- 
tered  into  an  alliance  which  was  soon  to  embrace  the  Bretagne, 
chief  Princes  of  the  Blood. 

The  chief  parlies  in  the  JAgtU  du  Men  Public,  which  Uf* 
was  concluded  against  Louis  XL  toward*  the  cud  ofAm/’WAfte 
1464,  besides  the  Count  of  Charoloj*  aud  the  Duke  of  A‘ 
Bretagne,  were  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  and  the  Count 
Dunots,  Bastard  of  Orleans.  To  these  was  added  Charles, 
the  King's  younger  Brother,}  upon  whom  he  had  be- 
stowed the  Dukedom  of  Berry  as  an  apanage.  It  was 
not  easy  to  assign  any  just  cause  for  the  revolt  of  this 
young  Prince ; unless  indeed  that  he  had  long  been  ac- 
customed, during  the  latter  years  of  his  Father's  life,  to 
contemplate  a change  in  the  succession,  ami  to  hear  his 
own  claims  elevated  at  the  expense  of  those  of  Louis  ; 
and  similar  hopes  might  be  easily  revived  in  him.  The 
King,  perhaps,  was  less  surprised  at  finding  his  Brother 
numbered  among  his  enemies,  than  when  he  perceived 
Alcnijon  and  Armagnac  in  their  ranks.  Upon  those 
who  had  filled  high  offices  during  the  late  reign  he  could 
place  little  reliance,  and  the  Count  de  St.  Pfll  was  tiutu- 
rally  to  be  expected  as  an  opponent ; but  he  must  have 
been  sensibly  mortified  to  learn  that  Dammartin  also, 
whom  he  believed  to  be  within  his  power,  was  arrayed 
against  him,  having  escaped  the  imprisonment  to  which 
he  had  been  committed  in  the  Bastille. 

The  following  Midsummer  had  passed  before  the  two 
armies  confronted  each  other  in  the  field.  The  inter- 
mediate months  had  been  consumed  in  manoeuvres  which 
evince  the  reluctance  of  each  party  to  trust  to  the  hazard 
of  a decisive  battle.  The  King  at  length  took  postal 
Montlhcry,  in  order  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  force 
which  had  traversed  Picardy  under  Charolois  with  the 
Bretous§  who  were  advancing  upon  Paris  in  an  opposite 
direction.  The  action  was  languidly  contested,  except  Indecisire 
by  Charnlois  personally,  who,  more  by  impetuosity  than  by  B«t,*«*  of 
Generalship,  after  encountering  great  peril  and  recciv-  Mon,lh4ry. 
ing  a severe  vvouud,||  overthrew  the  Count  of  Maine  and  *' D‘ 
chased  his  division  from  the  field.  Louis,  meanwhile,  ^ * 


* Philippe  <le  Cotnminev,  c.  2. 

f The  Baetard  of  Keub«mp«4  wsa  tent  to  Holland  with  forty 
picked  men,  who  hovered  tor  sinne  lime  about  the  rv»iiit*uce  of  the 
Count  of  Charotois,  but  were  arrested  before  they  had  any  oppor- 
tunity to  fulfil  their  enterprise.  It  waa  Idicnd  that  Lour-  lull  in- 
structed them  to  bring  the  Count  dead  or  alive  to  his  presence. 
Monstrelet.  vol  L c 29.  Philijrpe  de  Commines,  c.  1,  2. 

I Monstrelet.  Had.  c.  34. 

§ Au  vnqtrftiiimr  jnttr  rf#  JmUtt  P am  1465,  are  the  words  of 
Philippe  d*  Coromiueii,  who  w*«  present  at  the  liutile,  c.  5.  The 
date  is  variously  given  by  later  writers. 

||  Em  (a  gorge,  duni  f rnteigne  lag  nt  demmwri*  tvuie  m vie.  Id 
Pjid.  C.G. 
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had  been  equally  successful  in  routing  the  left  wing  of 
the  Burgundians ; and  whcti  night  separated  the  com- 
batants, Charolois  at  first  bad  reason  to  believe  that  his 
position  was  most  critical.*  Of  his  confederates  he  had 
not  yet  received  any  certain  intelligence  ; of  the  amount 
of  the  King’s  foroe  he  was  not  less  uninformed ; and  the 
only  points  which  he  knew  without  doubt  were,  that  the 
Militia  of  Paris  and  two  hundred  men  at  arms  were 
marching  to  attack  bis  rear,  and  that  if  he  attempted 
to  retreat  upon  his  own  Provinces,  be  must  traverse 
three  considerable  rivers,  and  be  perpetually  harassed 
by  the  presence  of  a hostile  population.  Diversity  of 
opinion  prevailed  in  his  military  Council.  St.  P61  urged 
him  to  burn  hh  baggage  audio  commence  a hasty  retreat; 
Contay  warned  him,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  first  re- 
trograde step  which  be  took,  would  be  the  signal  for 
general  disbandment,  ami,  consequently,  for  hia  own  in- 
evitable capture.  The  Count  inclined  to  the  latter  opi- 
nion, and  ordered  the  attack  to  be  renewed  after  a abort 
repose  of  two  hours;  but  about  midnight  he  received 
the  agreeable  and  unexpected  announcement*  that  the 
King  had  abandoned  the  field  and  was  already  in  full 
march  uj>on  Corbeil.  Louis,  indeed,  had  been  greatly 
weakened,  not  only  by  hia  immediate  loss  (about  two 
thousand  men  had  fallen  on  each  side)  bait  by  the  trea- 
cherous or  cowaidly  flight  of  the  Count  du  Maine  , he 
had  better  intelligence  than  Charoloia  himself  of  the 
proximity  of  the  Dukes  of  Bretagne  and  of  Berry,  and 
he  knew  that  on  their  arrival  he  must  be  rerv  largely 
outnumbered 

From  Corbeil  the  King  continued  bis  retreat  to  Pam, 
which  he  entered  with  scarcely  more  than  one  hundred 
men  at  arms  in  his  train  ;?  but  the  Capital  served  as  a 
rallying  point  to  his  scattered  troops ; he  levied  powerful 
reinforcements  in  Normandy;  and  while  the  Duke  o! 
Milan,  faithful  to  an  early  alliance,  effected  a diversion 
by  attacking  the  Duke  of  Bourbon’s  territories  in  Forex, 
the  Liegoia  sought  to  employ  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  try 
investing  Luxemburg  § It  is  very  probable  that, 
aided  by  these  distant  operations,  a prompt  and  vigor- 
ous resort  to  arms  against  the  force  surrounding  Paris, 
might  tiave  extricated  the  King  from  his  difficulties; 
but  Louis,  although  far  from  being  deficient  in  personal 
bravery,  and  sometimes,  indeed,  from  otct  astuteness  of 
calculation  exposing  himself  to  extremities  of  peril,  never 
exhibited  that  moral  courage,  the  energy,  perhaps  the 


* A striking  anecdote  of  the  bntlle-fteld  it  told  very  simply,  and 
therefore  very  powerfully,  by  Commiaes.  After  the  fight,  Charo- 
loi*  had  his  wound  dressed  and  partook  of  aona  refreshment.  Am 
hru  ad  it  mamgea  fallul  osier  tjuulre  on  ctmgue  kom met  uteris  po wr 
tmg  ftnre  place,  rt  metl  Con  drux  but Iraux  de  pa  Jit  «1  ii  lassis/.  F,t 
en  rrmuaul  trit  tie  ret  pane  ret  gens  muds  ■/  cwimnrafa  a iemaader  ,'t 
boire.  Om  tog  jella  un  pCM  de  Ittnrme  m im  beucke  dequog  /edit  Sn- 
gneur  avotl  beu.  te  ctrur  tug  reeimt  el  /at  eognem,  ei  etlost  urn  arcJuer 
du  carps  dmtbl  Setgm/ur.  fori  rename,  appeii  Sawmtie,  Ci  fui  pamsi 
ei  guarj.  C.  7.  The  Chronicler's  own  horse  recovered  from  the 
fatigue*  of  the  day  by  which  he  had  been  nearly  overpowered  by 
drinking  the  content*  of  a whole  wine-akin ; after  which,  adds 
Coimmoc*.  jtnmau  me  f neotr  tromd  si  bom  me  si  fetus,  id 

f $0  uncertain  had  b«t*n  the  fortune  uf  the  day,  and  so  fluctuat- 
ing the  success  at  different  moments  uf  ihe  Battle,  that  the  Victory 
for  many  days  afterwards  was  attributed  tu  Louis  off  to  Chariest,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  the  fugitives  who  bojip-ited  to  tiave  arrived 
at  the  particular  spot.  klountretet,  vot.  x.  e.  4i  More  than  a 
fortnight  elapsed  befoac  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  received  a certain 
account  of  the  Batik,  and  ha  then  gallantly  muI,  that  be  would 
give  forty  thousand  crowns  to  have  been  present  at  it.  Id,  Ibid. 
c.  43. 

t Id.  Fdd.  c.  4ft. 

( Id.  JUd  c.  43. 


existence,  of  which  depends  upon  consciousness  of  up-  AnnsU  of 
right  intention.  If  a crooked  puth  could  be  found  by 
which  his  object  were  attainable,  he  invariably  turned  s— 
aside  to  it  from  that  which  lay  straight  before  his  steps. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  at  once  boldly  defying  bis  rebellious 
Yassala,  he  thought  to  weaken  them  hy  delay  and  se- 
parate negotiation.  But  the  weapon  which  he  employed 
recoiled  upon  himself;  and  during  the  alternations  of 
skirmish  and  armistice  which  he  maintained  for  three 
months,  the  confidence  of  those  whom  he  employed  wus 
diminished,  and  his  ranks  were  thinned  by  almost 
hourly  defection.  The  confederates  remained  firm  in 
their  demands;  the  Governors  of  the  great  Provincial 
towns  wavered  iu  their  allegiance  ; even  in  the  garri- 
son of  Paris  it  was  plain  that  n treasonable  correspond- 
ence had  been  opened  with  the  besiegers ; and  the  spiking 
of  the  guns  on  an  important  battery,  and  the  throwing 
open  during  the  night  of  a postern  in  one  of  the  City 
towers,  might  have  been  ruinous  but  for  the  alertness 
of  the  Bourgeois.  At  length,  when  it  was  announced 
that  Pontoise  had  been  surrendered  to  the  Bretons,  and 
Rouen  to  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  Louis  determined  to 
accept  conditions  which  he  felt  that  be  might  perhaps 
hereafter  become  strong  enough  to  violate,  but  which 
it  was  hopeless  that  he  should  any  longer  refuse. 

In  a personal  Conference  which  he  had  already  held 
with  Charoloia,  the  King  fearleesly  trusted  himself  in 
the  heart  of  the  Burgundian  Camp  upon  receiving  a 0f  charo- 
verbal  assurance  of  safety  ; ami  disguising  all  bitterness  lois. 

)f  feeling  under  a tone  of  sportive  gaiety,  he  praised  tbe 
Count  for  the  fidelity  with  which  he  had  kept  his  pro- 
mise. “ Not  twelve  months,”  he  said,  “ have  yet  elapsed 
since  von  sent  me  word  that  I should  repent  within  the 
next  year,  and  Heaven  knows  that  I have  done  so  abun- 
dantly/'* Upon  receiving  intelligence  of  the  fall  of 
Rouen,  and  tbe  consequent  entire  revolt  of  Normandy, 
he  demanded  a second  interview  ; communicated  to  his 
enemies  tbe  evil  tidings  of  which  they  were  as  yet  unin- 
formed, and  notified  his  intention  to  treat  unreservedly, 

So  deeply  occupied  was  the  Burgundian  Prince  by  this 
conversation,  that  he  did  not  perceive  till  too  late,  that 
he  had  insensibly  accompanied  the  King  wrthiu  one  of 
the  Boulevards  of  Paris,  and  was  there  altogether  in  his 
power.  His  followers  had  been  greatly  alarmed  ; they 
colled  to  mind  the  Bridge  of  Montereau  ; and  it  was  not 
until  they  saw  Charles  returning  under  an  escort  of  some 
Royal  Archers,  that  they  could  believe  he  would  be  per- 
mitted to  escape  the  probable  mult  of  that  which  him- 
self was  the  first  to  stigmatise  as  sa  grande  folk: f 

The  Treaty  which  Louis  signed  at  Conftans,  and  Peace  of 
which  terminated  the  League  du  Hien  PkMi'c,  might  CenfUnw 
have  created  suspicion  of  his  sincerity  from  the  uo-  ^ 
bounded  concessions  which  it  involved.  No  interests 
were  forgotten  but  those  of  the  Public,  in  whose  behalt 
the  Confederacy  had  nominally  been  framed  ; and  each 
of  the  Leaders  was  gratified  in  his  separate  demand. 

The  Duke  of  Berry  received  Normandy  as  his  apanage, 
in  exchange  for  the  Province  which  he  already  pos- 


* Charles  made  this  threat  in  reply  to  an  embassy  which  Mor- 
villien,  the  Chancellor  uf  France,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Narbor.no 
bore  to  his  Fathflff's  Coart:  Rtcsmmmmdes-mny  iiii-Auahlewtrnl  dim 
bourne  grdet  dm  Rug,  ei  lag  diirs  f w’il  m'a  bien  /mi  let  /aver  par  torn 
Chance! ter,  mau  guanml  gm fti  smt  on  on  *1  sem  repe  ultra.  PhxL  dtf 
Cammimes,  c.  2.  When  Louis  reminded  Charles  of  these  word* 
ho  commenced  his  ad  drew,  Mm  frees,  je  cmgmou  jme  warns  e ties 
yemiUkamme  el  de  iu  mnim  de  France.  Id.  e.  20. 
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sessed  ; it  was  the  largest  provision  which  had  ever  yet 
been  granted  to  a Prince  of  the  Blood  ; and  carried  with 
it  one-third  of  the  revenue  of  the  whole  Kingdom.* 
To  the  Count  of  Churolois  were  restored  the  towns  of 
Picardy  which  had  been  already  redeemed,  with  the  sin- 
gle proviso  that  they  might  hereafter  be  redeemed  a 
second  time  at  a stipulated  price  from  his  successors. 
The  Dukes  of  Bourbon,  of  Bretagne,  and  of  Alen^on 
shared  amply  in  the  division  of  the  spoil ; the  highest 
State  offices  were  distributed  among  the  rebel  leaders, 
Tannegui  du  Ch&tel  being  named  Grand  Esquire,  De 
Beuil  Admiral,  and  the  Count  de  St.  Pdl  Constable  of 
France.  Even  Dammartin  himself  was  restored  to  his 
possessions  and  appointed  to  the  command  of  one  hun- 
dred lances,  t 

After  a few  days  spent  in  festivity  and  mutual  con- 
gratulations, the  Princes  broke  up  and  dispersed.  But 
the  seeds  of  disunion  had  been  profusely  scattered  among 
them  by  the  very  greatness  of  the  booty  which  they  had 
acquired,  and  I^ouis  well  knew  how  to  profit  by  the 
jealousy  which  he  foresaw  must  eventually  arise  in  its 
distribution.  Before  the  close  of  the  year,  he  had  so 
dexterously  fomented  a quarrel  between  bis  brother 
Charles  and  the  Duke  of  Bretagne,  that  by  the  aid  of 
the  latter  lie  recovered  the  whole  of  Normandy,  declaring 
that  its  alienation  would  compromise  the  independence 
of  his  Crown,  that  the  wishes  of  the  People  had  in  the 
first  instance  induced  him  to  consent  to  the  Grant,  and 
that  in  consequence  of  an  opposite  wish  now  expressed 
by  them,  he  felt  compelled  to  annul  it. 

Charolois,  meantime,  was  sufficiently  occupied  in 
punishing  the  disaffection  which  had  been  shown  by  his 
Flemish  Vassals.  He  spared  Liege  after  receiving  from 
it  the  most  humble  submission,^  but  the  obstinate  re- 
sistance of  the  once  rich  and  flourishing  Dinant§  so  far 
irritated  his  naturally  ferocious  temper,  that  after  a hide- 
ous massacre  he  sold  the  remnant  of  its  inhabitants  as 
slaves,  and  utterly  razed  the  City  from  its  foundations. 
In  the  year  following  he  succeeded  to  the  Ducal  Crown 
by  the  death  of  Philippe  le  Bon  ; but  the  Liegois,  secretly 
stimulated  by  the  agents  of  France,  were  perpetually  in 
revolt ; and  the  open  violations  which  Louis  daily  offered 
to  the  terms  accepted  at  Confiuns  seemed  to  prelude  a 
renewal  of  War.  That  wily  Prince  had  recovered  Alen- 
$on  as  well  as  Normandy,  and  had  terrified  the  Duke  of 
Bretagne  into  a renunciation  of  his  alliance  with  the 
Burgundians. 

While  Louis  could  thus  acquire  strength  by  intrigue, 
it  was  little  his  policy  to  hazard  an  appeal  to  the  sword. 


* Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  vol.  i p.  86.  4 to. 

f The  Treaties  signed  at  Conflans  on  the  5th  of  October,  and  at 
St  Martin  des  Fosmj*  on  the  29ih  of  the  sumo  month,  are  printed 
at  length  in  the  Peruses et  hinstratiant  tur  Its  Slim,  dt  Phil.  dt 
C"intrun/i.  (a  fa  1682,)  p.  20.35. 

| If*  jf  menirent  trow  rrmt  fr  mtxr*  dr * pins  grands  de  Ai  vtilr,  en 
chemise,  Us  jamhet  mt*i  rt  in  trite,  lesgueft  apporterent  au  Uuc  let 
defs  de  la  Isle,  rt  it  r end i rent  a /try  rt  a ten  p/aisir,  taut  nn  re- 
server  tan/  le  feu  et  le  pttiagr,  Fh  dr  Conmiines.  c.  30. 

§ Pii/t  trfs/rrlr  pa ur  ta  grandeur  et  trh  riche , A cant*  <f  *ne 
marchandise  qu'ih  /•nsagenl  de  ret  our  rag**  de  rugvrr  gue  on  nppeffe 
Dmanderte,  gt, i to” l en  eftrt  pntt  rt  pause*  st  rhoiet  lemb/aJdet.  Id. 
C-  27.  The  grievous  moults  by  which  the  Dinanleni  earned  the 
vengeance  of  the  House  of  burgundy  are  related  by  Monatrelot, 
vol.  x.  C-  44.  52.  The  ultimate  complete  destruction  of  their  City 
ia  ascribed  by  the  moi«  writer  to  an  accidental  fire  which  Charolotx 
waa  unable  to  rhrt'k.  He  ihen  determined  to  level  the  wall*  ; anil 
au  rapidly  and  no  effectually  waa  this  labour  of  hatred  executed, 
that,  to  use  bis  own  simple  and  expressive  language,  M in  four  day* 
after  the  fire  had  ceased  a stranger  might  bare  siuJ,  1 Hero  em 
Ibnant.'  '* 
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and  he  relied  upon  lime  and  his  own  rabbity  for  the  Annals  of 
ultimate  depression  of  his  greatest  enemy.  Dammartin,  France, 
indeed,  whom  he  had  received  into  favour,  was  urgent 
for  War;  but  there  was  another  counsellor  of  more 
crafty  spirit,  whose  advice  accorded  better  with  the  in- 
clination of  the  King,  and  who,  therefore,  prevailed. 

Jean  Halid?,  like  all  the  other  personal  Favourites  of 
Louis  XI.,  was  of  mean  extraction  ; the  son  either 
of  a tailor  or  of  a miller  at  Angle  in  Poitou.  Having  Ministry  of 
found  means  to  enter  the  Church,  he  attached  himself  to  Cardinal 
Jacques  Juvenal  des  Ursins,  Bishop  of  Poitiers;  whose 
confidence  he  so  far  gained  as  to  be  appointed  one  of  his 
executors,  an  office  from  which  he  was  suspected  of 
having  derived  no  inconsiderable  undue  profit.  A far 
more  advantageous  connection,  and  one  which  he  abused 
proportionally,  was  formed  afterwards  with  Beavau, 

Bishop  of  Angers,  in  whose  service,  while  at  Rome, 

Balu£  amassed  great  riches  by  notorious  siinoniacal  con- 
tracts. Want  of  principle,  however,  was  not  by  any 
means  a barrier  to  preferment  when  the  King  became 
acquainted  with  his  abilities;*  and  after  having  been 
appointed  Counsellor  to  the  Parliament,  he  was  named 
first  to  the  See  of  Evreux,  and  afterwards,  by  supplant- 
ing his  Patron,  to  that  of  Angers.  Nor  did  his  eleva- 
tion cease  till  Louis  had  obtained  for  him  the  dignity  of 
Cardinal. 

BaluS  recommended  and  conducted  negotiation.  The 
States-General,  which  Louis  had  convoked  at  Tours, 
approved  of  the  retention  of  Normandy  ; but  notwith-  April, 
standing  their  support,  the  sagacity  of  the  King  appre- 
hended much  future  evil,  for  the  dissipation  of  which 
he  relied  upon  himself  alone.  In  the  hazardous  enter-  ~ 
prise  which  he  resolved  to  undertake,  he  no  doubt  ^ 
counted  much  upon  the  open  and  unguarded  disposition  a 
of  Charles  ; but  a confidence  by  no  means  overweening  conference 
in  his  own  prompt  and  ready  employment  of  opportu-  with  the 
nities,  a consciousness  that  he  was  endowed  with  |?ukeof. 
powers  eminently  fitted  to  allure,  to  dazzle,  and  to  cajole  uurs1 
those  with  whom  he  held  immediate  intercourse,  must 
have  been  paramount  in  his  recollection  when  he  deter- 
mined to  ask  a personal  Conference  with  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy.  No  oath  but  one,  violation  of  which  he 
supcrslitiously  believed  would  be  punished  by  an  almost 
immediate  judgment,  ever  guaranteed  the  fidelity  of  this 
most  detestable  Prince,  if  he  fancied  that  its  breach 
would  be  advantageous.  But  he  was  deeply  read  in 
human  nature ; he  correctly  appreciated  the  character 
with  which  he  was  about  to  deal ; and  he  knew  that  a 
show- of  implicit  confidence  in  his  honour  was  the  surest 
mode  of  disarming  the  resentment  of  Charles,  and  of 
piquing  him  into  generosity. 

A Letter  of  Fafe-conduct  was  the  only  pledge,  there-  Oct  9. 
fore,  which  he  required ; and  on  the  faith  of  this 
protection,  in  spite  of  all  remonstrances,  he  set  forward 
for  Peronnc  with  a slender  retinue.  His  body  guard 
consisted  of  only  eighty  Scottish  archers  and  about 
sixty  other  horsemen.  The  Constable  St.  Pfll,  the  Duke 
of  Bourbon,  the  Cardinal  of  Balue,  and  a few  more  Ec- 


* During  the  King's  abode  in  Pun*  after  the  Buttle  of  Mont- 
Jhfrv,  Bishop  Balue  ws«  waylaid  in  the  street*  at  two  in  the  morning, 
and'  aftrr  a very  severe  beating  escaped  with  some  difficulty. 
Stand  >1  attribut'd  the  adventure  to  jealousy,  and  Duclo*  (Fie  de 
Iranis  XI.  346.  352.1  has  mentioned  some  circumstance*  in  it  mors 
divadvaiitni^ous  to  his  character  than  we  find  in  Monktrvlrt,  vol. 
X.  r.  6.1.  The  word*  aOr  buted  to  Louis  on  this  orcukion  sufftci- 
rally  show  the  jiat  estimate  winch  that  penetrating  observer  had 
already  taken  of  hU  Favourite’s  character : C?r*i  M*  Aon  diable 
d’Erigue  pour  idle  heart,  je  ne  ttut  et  qu'ii  § era  poor  Cavenir. 
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History.  clesiastic*  completed  his  train.  Philippe  de  C'revecceur 
was  despatched  to  receive  him  on  the  frontiers;  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  met  him  at  a short  distance  from 
Peronne,  and  the  two  Princes  entered  the  City  together, 
engaged  in  conversation,  during  which  Louis,  ostenta- 
tious of  familiarity,  repeatedly  placed  his  hand  on  the 
Duke’s  shoulder.  The  Castle  of  Peronne,  although 
6trong  as  a fortress  was  too  old  and  too  inadequately 
furnished  to  be  offered  as  a Royal  lodging,  and  the 
house  of  one  of  the  Chief  Magistrates  had  accordingly 
been  set  apart  for  the  residence  of  the  King  and  his 
cortege.  But  Louis,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  trust  in 
the  good  faith  of  Charles  himself,  entertained  consider- 
able misgiving  relative  to  his  followers.  Among  the 
troops  which  then  occupied  Peronne  and  its  neighbour- 
hood were  to  be  fouud  numerous  disaffected  French- 
men, many  of  w hom  he  had  personally  aggrieved  ; and 
in  order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  an  attack  hy  night  from 
some  of  these  malecontcnts,  which  might  occur  without 
the  Duke's  knowledge,  the  wury  King  solicited  permis- 
sion to  sleep  in  the  apartments  of  the  Castle,  which, 
however  comfortless,  afforded  quarters  for  the  disposal 
of  his  Scottish  guard,  and  which,  therefore,  promised 
security.* 

The  Treaties  of  Conflans  and  of  Arras  formed  the 
basis  of  tike  King's  propositions;  and  the  chief  point 
which  he  was  reluctant  to  accord,  and  which  on  that 
account  Burgundy  continued  to  press,  was  the  inclusion 
of  England  and  of  the  Dukes  of  Berry  and  of  Bretagne 
as  parties  to  the  negotiation.  This  question  was  agitated 
with  some  warmth  ; but  it  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
amicably  adjusted,  and  the  hopes  which  Louis  had 
rested  upon  his  personal  ascendency  might  have  been 
realized,  but  for  an  unforeseen  aud  most  inopportune  oc- 
currence. At  the  very  time  during  which  he  was  thus 
laying  the  foundations  of  Peace,  hi*  agents  were  busily 
employed  in  secretly  inciting  the  Liegois  to  insurrection  ; 
and  the  King, either  miscalculating  the  rapidity  w ith  which 
his  train  would  be  fired,  or  having  given  orders  for  the 
Intrigues  at  suspension  of  his  former  project,  which  were  not  or  could 
not  be  obeyed,  was  surprised  and  w ell  nigh  overwhelmed 
by  a premature  explosion. 

Announce-  Three  or  four  days  had  passed  tranquilly  aud  even 
pent  oi  an  agreeably  in  Peronne, t when  some  peasants  hastily  flying 
uTthatCte  ^rorn  Tougres  announced  intelligence  which  in  its  first 
report  was  greatly  magnified.  According  to  their  state- 
ment, a Body  of  insurgents  from  Liege,  headed  by 
leaders  who  were  recognised  as  Frenchmen,  had  seized 
and  put  to  death  the  Bishop  of  that  City  and  the  Duke’s 
representative  the  Sieur  d'Himberoourt.  Louis  of  Bour- 
bon, a secular  and  voluptuous  Prelate,  was  well  known 
to  have  excited  great  disgust,  and  Charles  had  recom- 
mended him  to  withdraw  for  a while  to  Tongres,  under 
the  protection  of  Himbercourt.  He  had,  in  truth,  been 
carried  off  from  that  town  by  night  together  with  Him- 
bercourt, and  some  of  his  Priests  had  been  massacred 
with  circumstances  of  great  barbarity.  J 

* Ph.  de  Comm  Loci,  c.  33 

t lit  eiiogent  bin  a ran  I rn  Uiongne,  ft  id  g avogent  file  par  Iron 

Mt  ftMirt  j*t m.  Id.  c.  35. 

J hi.  Mud.  It  in  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  late  Sir  Walter 
Scott  should  have  at  all  deviated  from  Historical  Truth  in  the  |h>w 
eriul  Kmnancc  which  he  has  f -uncled  upon  the  visit  of  Louis  XI. 
te  Peronne.  To  efface  from  Imagination  the  vivid  impression  pro- 
duced by  characters  and  events  which  a montcr-hsud  has  drama- 
tised, requires  a strong,  perhaps  an  impossible  effort  ; and  in  a 
struggle  between  sober  fact  and  brilliant  fiction,  our  withes  at 
least,  if  not  our  belief,  for  the  moat  part,  incline  to  the  UUer-  How 
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The  fury  of  Charles  on  receiving  this  intelligence  was  Annals  of 
at  first  unbounded.  He  credited  the  news  in  its  ul-  France, 
most  exaggeration,  was  terribly  moved  against  the 
King,  and  threatened  him  greatly ; and  M I verily  be-  Frora 
lieve,”  says  Philippe  de  Commines,  who  slept  in  the  AA.’ 
Duke’s  chamber  at  the  time,  “that  if  those  about  him 
had  advised  that  he  should  do  the  King  an  ill  turn,  he  A D 
was  ready  enough  to  do  it,  and  at  the  least  would  have  1499* 
shut  him  up  in  the  great  tower.”  The  great  tower  Fury  of 
was  the  keep  of  the  Castle  of  Peronne,  which  must  have  Charles, 
awakened  gloomy  anticipations  in  the  breast  of  Louis,  i>Hng*r  of 
when  he  was  warned  that  a King  of  France  had  already  Louis, 
languished  within  its  walls  under  the  control  ofa  Vassal. 

It  was  the  prison  to  which  Heribert,  Count  of  Vermuu- 
dois,  had  once  consigned  Charles  the  Simple.* 

Fortunately  for  the  Duke's  honour  and  for  the  per-  ui,  c|ow 
so  mil  security  of  Louis,  Commines  and  the  other  at-  custody, 
lendanls  of  Charles  endeavoured  to  mitigate  his  anger. 

Sentinels  were  immediately  placed  on  the  Castle  ; the 
gates  were  jealously  guarded ; few  of  the  King's  suite 
were  admitted,  and  none  unless  by  a wicket.  The  first 
day  was  speut  in  alarm.  On  the  second  morningthe  Duke 
appeared  somewhat  calmer,  and  he  spent  the  afiernoon 
and  part  of  the  night  in  Council.  Opinions,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, varied  greatly  among  his  advisers  ; but  it  appears 
that  all  of  them  approved  the  close  custody  of  the  King, 
and  that  dark  whispers  proceeded  from  some,  implying 
that  so  great  a personage,  when  once  thus  deeply  offended, 
ought  never  to  be  released.f  At  one  time.  Letters  were 
absolutely  written  to  invite  the  presence  of  the  Duke  of 
Normandy,  but  when  the  Courier  was  ready  to  depart 
with  them  he  was  suddenly  countermanded.  On  the 
third  night,  the  Duke  never  undressed;  twice  or  thrice 
he  threw  himself  upon  a couch ; but,  fur  the  most  part, 
he  continued  to  pace  his  chamber,  us  mbs  his  wont  when 
suffering  under  emotion.  Towards  morning  his  anger 
increased,  he  burst  into  open  menaces  and  appeared  to 
be  meditating  the  execution  of  some  act  of  great  vio- 
lence.J  On  a sudden,  however,  he  controlled  himself ; 
and  after  stating  that  he  would  be  content  if  Louis 
would  swear  to  a Peace,  and  accompany  him  to  Liege 
to  assist  in  avenging  the  Bishop,  he  repaired  unexpect- 
edly to  the  King’s  apartments  in  order  to  make  these 
propositions. 

The  interview  which  followed  is  very  strikingly  nar*  qc|>  14  - 

rated  by  Commines  who  was  present  Some  friend  Interview*# 


Charles 

mauy  among  us  (like  the  great  Marlborough}  are  content  to  accept  King 
Shokspeore  as  an  authentic  Historian  1 amt  how  reluctantly  <lo  we 
allow  ouroelvev  to  be  convinced  that  he  is  often  apocryphal ! The 
evil  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  produced  by  his  additions  and 
transpositions,  i*,  however,  greatly  counterbalanced  hy  the  vigour 
and  correct n*«*  with  which  he  has  drawn  Louis  XI.  himself.  It 
is  one  of  his  happiest  displays  of  genius  ; and  the  reader,  without 
any  misgiving,  may  accept  it  as  a true  and  lively  transcript  of  the 
portraiture  given  by  contemporaries.  The  murder  of  Louis  of 
Bourbon,  Bishop  of  Liege,  by  William  de  la  Mark,  the  SangUrr 
drt  drdennn,  which  is  tn inferred  by  Sir  Walter  Scolt  to  the  tim« 
of  tbo  Conference  at  l'eroooe,  did  not  occur  in  reality  till  1 48'i. 
Monstrelel,  voL  si.  c.  31, 

* Le  Rog  it  voyoil  log*  rvmbui  d" une  grout  tour,  oil  an  Comte  de 

lermandoii  fed  mourir  am  rim  pridetrueur  Hog  dt  Framer Jr 

crog  vtriiabtemnt  que  ti  a eeite  heart- /a  il  (/» line)  ruit  t route  crux 
a qui  it  s'ndreuoit  prti  4 U eon/orter  0 u comeitter  de  fairt  an  Hon 
une  trr»-M4iMvauf  compagnir,  1/  end  etlr  omsi  /in/,  el  pour  U mvim 
tail  tile  mu  rn  trite  grout  tour.  Id.  Ibid  For  the  imprisonment 
of  Charles  the  Simple,  see  ch.  lxvii.  p.  480. 

f Urn  si  grand  itignenr  prim  me  te  dfttvrn  jo  mail,  on  <i  peine, 
qrtand  oh  tug  a / nil  si  grande  offientr.  Id.  c.  37. 

\ Sur  te  maun  te  trvnva  en  ptui  grande  eater*  que  jumau,  mail 
da  menace  1 ft  preit  d cj •tenter  grande  chat.  Id-  Hi <L 
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History,  (for  Louis  had  already  secretly  distributer!  fifteen 
thousand  crowns  among  the  Burgundian  Courtiers,*) 
found  means  to  apprize  him  that  the  Duke  was  ot 
hand  ; that  he  would  be  safe  if  he  could  hring  himself 
to  agree  to  the  proposals  about  to  be  offered  ; but  that 
if  be  rejected  them  his  peril  was  extreme.  The  Duke,  on 
his  arrival,  endeavoured  to  aasume  a respectful  carriage, 
and  bowed  to  hht  Sovereign ; but  his  words  and  gestures, 
in  spite  of  these  efforts,  were  rough,  and  his  voice  trembled 
l)uke’s*de-  with  suppressed  passion.  The  King  readily  yielded 
assent  1o  all  the  demands;  which  were  immediately  rati- 
fied by  oath.  It  is  probable  that  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. from  acquaintance  with  the  early  habits  of  the 
faithless  Prince  with  whom  he  was  concerned,  well 
knew  the  only  bond  which  could  restrain  him  from  per- 
jury ; and  that  he  compelled  him  on  that  account  to 
produce  from  his  cabinet  the  Cross  of  St.  Laud,  which 
he  always  bore  about  with  him.  That  relic,  so  named 
from  having  been  preserved  in  the  Chnrch  of  St.  Laud 
at  Angers,  was  a portion  of  the  true  Cross  once  the  pro- 
perty of  Charlemagne,  who  called  it  ha  croix  de  Vic- 
toire ; and  Louis  firmly  believed  the  tradition  attached 
to  it,  that  it  would  avenge  within  a year  any  profanation 
and  swear*  of  its  sanctity.  Each  Prince  placing  one  hand  upon 
this  Crucifix  swore  to  abide  by  the  Treaty  which  it  wil- 
Lswitoob-  and  lh«  Bells  of  the  City  straightway  joyfully 

Mn<i  them  announced  their  reconciliation.t 

Investment  Du  the  day  following,  the  expedition  commenced 
of  Liege,  against  the  Lieguis.  The  Burgundian  army  was  nu- 
merous and  brilliantly  appointed,  but  Louis  had  sum- 
moned only  three  hundred  men  at  arms  from  Cnmbrai, 
and  even  those  assumed  the  Cross  of  St.  Andrew  and 
employed  the  war-cry  of  his  Vassal.  Never  was  a City 
less  prepared  lor  defence  than  Liege.  Its  gates,  ram- 
parts, and  ditches  had  been  destroyed  in  a former  war; 
it  did  not  possess  any  serviceable  artillery  ; not  a single 
Knight  or  Gentleman  was  found  to  officer  its  Militia; 
and  yet  the  Bourgeois,  desperate  of  pardon,  protracted 
their  resistance  during  eight  entire  days.  On  the  night 
before  the  final  assault,  six  hundred  men  of  Francbe- 
motit  made  a vigorous  sortie,  and  falling  upon  the 
besiegers  who  were  wholly  unprepared,  in  the  fauxbourg 
in  which  both  Princes  were  quartered,  they  nearly  suc- 
ceeded in  cutting  them  off.  So  gTcat  was  the  distrust 
fell  by  the  Burgundians  that  at  first  they  believed  them- 
selves treacherously  attacked  by  the  French  ; the  Duke 
had  retired  to  his  chamber,  and  had  scarcely  time  to 
throw  on  his  cuirass  and  a headpiece ; his  main  guard 
was  at  a distance,  and  the  few  sentinels  posted  about 
his  lodging  were  carelessly  playing  at  dice  when  the 
Licgois,  guided  by  the  master  of  the  house  which  he 
occupied,  penetrated  to  its  very  doors.  The  quarters  of 
Louis  were  beaten  up  similarly,  and  he  owed  his  safety 
mainly  to  the  unflinching  bravery  of  hia  Scottish  Archers. 
“ They  showed  themselves  men  of  spirit,”  says  Corn- 
mines,  “ they  budged  not  one  foot  from  their  master, 
and  they  shot  their  arrows  plentifully,  nevertheless  they 
wounded  with  them  more  Burgundians  than  Liegois.‘'| 
After  the  repulse  of  this  sally,  some  discussion  arose 
respecting  the  future  operations  of  the  siege.  The 
Duke  of  Burgundy  pressed  an  immediate  assault; 
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Louis,  with  his  usual  caution,  wished  either  to  delay  or  Annals  of 
to  treat.  Burgundy  haughtily  replied,  that  the  King,  if  ^ranr*- 
he  so  pleased,  might  retire  to  Namur,  hut  lhat  for  him- 
self  at  daybreak  he  should  enter  the  breach.  At  eight  trwn 
in  the  morning,  accordingly,  the  troops  of  both  Princes 
were  in  motion.  It  was  Sunday  and  the  besieged,  , ‘ 
with  very  undue  reliance  upon  the  sabbatical  repose  A< 
of  the  day,  neglected  their  walls  under  a suppnai-  |49$ 
tion  that  hostilities  would  be  suspended.  The  storm-  Oct.  .10.* 
ing  party,  therefore,  entered  unresisted,  and  forty  thou-  Storm 
sand  men  were  in  possession  of  the  City  almost  before 
their  presence  was  suspected.  Not  above  two  hundred  "“"P' 
lives  were  lost,  for  part  of  the  inhabitants  took  asylum  Fat#  of  it* 
in  the  Churches,  part  were  allowed  to  retire  across  the  inhabitant*. 
Meuse  without  pursuit.  Pillage  was  more  attractive 
than  massacre,  and  not  even  the  treasure  of  the 
Churches  was  spared  in  the  general  plunder.  The  fu- 
gitives who  escaped  at  the  moment,  for  the  most  part 
encountered  a more  wretched  death  afterwards,  by  cold, 
hunger,  or  fatigue  ; some  were  stripped  and  murdered 
by  the  peasants  of  the  districts  through  which  they  en- 
deavoured to  penetrate;  and  others  when  seized  and 
transmitted  to  Charles  were  delivered  by  him  to  the 
executioner.  Whatever  prisoners  were  detected  in  any 
hiding  place  at  Liege  itself  were  summarily  drowned, 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  Religious  edifices  and 
enough  houses  reserved  for  the  lodgement  of  the  Eccle- 
siastics who  served  them,  the  rest  of  the  City  wus  mer- 
cilessly burned.  The  crackling  of  the  flames  is  described  The  City 
by  Cotntnines  to  have  been  heard  in  the  camp  at  four  burned, 
leagues'  distance,  almost  as  distinctly  as  if  it  had  been 
pitched  on  the  spot.* 

The  King,  an  adept  in  dissimulation,  feigned  and 
expressed  the  utmost  satisfaction  at  this  punishment  of 
insurgents  whom  his  own  acts  had  principally  stimulated  Lvul>' 
to  their  late  rebellion.  After  a few  days  spent  in  rejoi- 
cings for  the  triumph,  he  notified  a wish  to  return  to 
Paris;  his  chief  pretext  being  the  necessity  of  registering 
in  his  Parliament  the  Treaty  of  Peronne.  One  of  its 
conditions  had  stipulated  that  Champagne  should  be 
bestowed  as  an  apanage  on  the  Duke  of  Berry.  Louis, 
who  at  once  perceived  the  material  increase  of  strength 
which  Burgundy  must  derive  by  such  an  outpost  to  his 
Flemish  dominions  if  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  ally, 
nevertheless  forebore  from  any  demurrer  to  the  proposi- 
tion. But  at  parting,  he  asked,  with  apparent  careless- 
ness, how  he  should  act  if  hi*  Brother  disapproved  of 
the  portion  which  he  designed  for  him  out  of  regard  to 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy?  “In  that  case,’*  replied 
Charles,  44  do  but  satisfy  him,  and  I leave  you  to  settle 
the  matter  between  yourselves.”  Such  an  answer  was 
all  that  Louis  required,  and  he  cited  it  afterwards  to  his 
advantage.! 

It  was  not  without  a considerable  mixture  of  feelings  He  return 
that  Louis  re-entered  his  Capitol;  and  joy  at  finding  10 
himself  once  again  free  was  blended  with  somewhat  of 
shame  and  selt-reproach  for  the  egregious  blunder  into 
which  he  had  permitted  himself  to  be  betrayed.  We 
learn  the  state  of  his  mind,  as  well  as  thut  of  popular 
opinion,  from  a trifling  incident  which  Monstrelet  has 
recorded,  notwithstanding  lie  has  passed  very  hastily 
over  the  transaction  which  occasioned  it.  By  virtue  of 
a Royal  Commission,  " all  the  tame  magpies,  jays,  jack- 
daws. and  other  birds,  whether  in  cages  or  not,  were 
seized  and  carried  before  the  King  The  places  whence 
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they  had  been  taken  were  registered,  as  welt  as  all 
the  words  they  had  been  taught  to  speak.”*  It  ap- 
pears that  many  of  the  Parisians  had  instructed  their 
birds  to  cry'*  Peronne"  in  mockery  of  the  late  adventure, 
and  Unit  Louis  was  exquisitely  sensitive  to  the  ridicule 
thus  implied. 

Firm  in  resolve  to  abide  by  the  conditions  to  which  the 
formidable  Cross  of  St.  Laud  had  pledged  him,  yet 
reluctant  to  open  a direct  communication  between  the 
Netherlands  and  Paris  by  abandoning  Champagne  to 
his  brother,  Louis  profited  by  the  last  words  which  he 
exchanged  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  He  offered 
Guicnne,  a much  larger  and  more  wealthy  Province, 
but  remote  from  the  Burgundian  territories,  as  an 
apanage  to  the  Duke  of  Berry;  and  the  proposition 
would  have  been  immediately  accepted  but  for  the  trea- 
chery of  Bulue.  It  is  not  possible  to  affirm  at  what 
particular  date  (hat  Prelate  had  been  corrupted  by  the 
gold  of  Burgundy,  but  lie  hurl  strenuously  recommended 
the  luckless  expedition  to  Peronne,  where  no  doubt  his 
secret  understanding  with  Charles  was  completed.  We 
know  not  what  circumstances  awakened  the  suspicions 
of  Louis,  whose  vigilant  eye  was  not  often  deceived ; 
but  the  interception  of  a despatch  in  which  Balue  re- 
lated the  progress  of  the  negotiation  between  the  Koyal 
Brothers,  and  advised  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  by  what 
means  he  might  best  compass  his  wishes,  fully  revealed 
the  Cardinal's  perfidy,  and  involved  with  him  in  his  fall 
another  Ecclesiastic  also,  the  Bishop  of  Verdun,  who 
was  in  the  servioe  of  the  Duke  of  Berry.  The  property 
of  the  Traitors  was  immediately  confiscated  ; their  spi- 
ritual  characters  preserved  them  from  the  scaflold ; but 
they  were  sentenced  to  a punishment  in  comparison 
with  which  Death  might  be  esteemed  merciful.  The 
Bishop  of  Verdun  had  invented  an  iron  c&gc  for  the 
reception  of  prisoners, t the  height  of  which  exceeded  that 
of  an  ordinary  man  by  a foot,  and  the  platform  mea- 
sured eight  feet  square.  He  himself  was  the  first 
tenant  of  one  of  these  miserable  abodes,  which  he  occu- 
pied during  fourteen  years,  and  the  Cardinal  shared 
the  like  fate  in  another  similar  prison.  When  these 
counsellors  were  removed,  the  Duke  of  Berry  did  not 
long  delay  his  assent  to  the  exchange  proposed  by  Louis  ; 
a determination  which  greatly  irritated  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy. 

In  the  Civil  troubles  which  agitated  England,  Louis 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  House  of  Lancaster,  lie  had 
been  willing,  indeed,  to  ally  himself  by  a family  union  to 
Edward  I\ ..  and  he  lent  a ready  ear  to  a demand  which 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  made,  in  the  name  of  that  Prince 
whom  he  had  elevated  to  the  throne,  for  the  hand  of 
Bonne  of  Savoy,  sister  to  the  Queen  of  France.  When 
Edward,  yielding  to  his  passion  for  Elizabeth  Wood- 
▼ille,  offended  Warwick  by  breaking  that  match,  Louis 


* Muostrclct,  viil.  jj.  c.  9. 

t Ph.  de  (.ommines,  c.  123.  136.  M.  tie  Siimondi,  tom.  xiv. 
p.  300.  attributed  the  invention  of  the  Cages  to  Balue.  /Vewre*  At 
Durloe,  iii.25D.29l.  Rjynakli  AnoaJ.adann  1469. sec.  21  Duclos, 
v.  356.  362.  Horan  tv,  ix.  p.  225.  229.  Those  cages,  horrible 
M they  really  were,  hare  met  with  a vane  name  ihan  they  de- 
•med  ; they  have  been  described  as  inotrunwnt*  of  slow  torture  in 
wbkb  a man  could  neither  stand  upright,  nor  lie  at  his  length  ; 
hut  it  ia  evident  from  the  dimensions  given  by  Commine*  that 
both  these  statements  are  false  ; and  no  oue  could  speak  with  more 
certainty  of  their  construction.  Ptuvrun  dtpvu  font  mom  Ait,  ri 
mttn  mmi  <f*i  en  at  tat/r  tout  t*  Ray  dr  promt  huiet  mail.  Balue 
was  not  released  until  after  the  King's  first  attack  of  anoplexy  in 
1480.  Ph.  ik  Commites,  r.  128. 


also  became  his  enemy;  and  assisted  in  the  Revolution  Annals  of 
which  placed  Henry  VI.  once  again  on  the  throne.  Praam. 
But  the  Battles  of  Barnet  and  of  Tewksbury,  the  death 
of  Warwick  in  the  former,  the  murders  of  Heury  and 
of  his  Son  after  the  latter,  events  which  succeeded  each 
other  with  most  unexpected  rapidity,  restored  the  ascend- 
ency of  the  White  Rose,  and  destroyed  the  hopes  which 
Louis  had  founded  upon  an  alliance  with  the  opposite 
Faction. 

The  Duke  of  Guicnne,  as  the  King’s  brother  must  War  re* 
now  be  named,  weak,  restless,  unstable,  and  devoid  of  new*d  vita 
talents,  was  nevertheless  a fit  instrument  easily  moved  Burgundy 
by  any  ambitious  spirit.*  The  birth  of  a Dauphin  f had 
deprived  him  of  his  presumptive  heirdom  to  the  Crown 
of  France,  and  he  was  advised  to  supply  that  loss  by  a 
union  with  Mary  of  Burgundy,  the  Duke's  only  child 
and  successor;  a marriage  which  the  Constable  St.  P6I, 
seeking  to  aggrandize  himself  by  holding  the  balance 
between  Burguudy  and  France,  urged  with  extraordi- 
nary vehemence,  and  which  the  Father,  without  posi- 
tively rejecting,  always  avoided  bringing  to  conclusion.! 

St  Pdl,  irritated  by  the  Duke's  perpetual  ►ublerfugcs, 
persuaded  Louis  to  renew  hostilities,  by  pledging  him- 
self to  secure  the  revolt  of  the  chief  towns  in  Picardy.  April  4. 
Amiens  and  St.  Quentin,  accordingly,  were  the  fruits  of  Oet  3. 
a brief  campaign,  arrested  first  by  an  uncertain  Truce, 
and  afterwards  by  a Peace  signed  at  Croloy,  which  each  Peace  of 
party  designed  to  violate  as  soon  as  opportunity  should 
be  favourable  to  his  pcrfidy.§ 

After  a lingering  illness,  which  rebuts  the  suspicion  neath  ^ 
of  poison, ||  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Guienne  relieved 
his  Brother  from  well-founded  apprehension.  Louis  A D* 
scarcely  dissembled  his  joy;  and  his  avowed  careless-  1472 
ness  for  human  file,  the  temper  of  his  times,  in  which  j|,j  24.* 
offences  of  equally  deep  dye  were  unhappily  too  common, 
and  the  great  advantages  which  he  derived  from  the 
occurrence  sufficiently  account  for  the  received  belief 
that  he  played  most  foully  in  order  to  procure  it.  The 
plans  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  were  disconcerted  by 
this  event ; he  had  lost  an  instrument  which  he  had 
long  been  used  to  employ  successfully  against  Louis  ; 
and  yielding  to  the  impetuosity  of  his  temper,  he  accused 
the  King  in  unmeasured  terms,  as  a cut-throat  and  a 
poisoner,  who  scrupled  not  to  employ  spells,  necromancy, 
and  diabolicali nvocations,  in  order  to  forward  his  designs. 

These  idle  denunciations  of  fury  were  disregarded  by 
Louis,  who  employed  himself  not  in  denying  their 
truth,  but  in  actively  preventing  the  fresh  coalition 
which  they  were  calculated  to  excite  ugninst  him. 

While  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  after  a repulse  from 
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f Charles  (VIII.)  was  boru  June  30,  1470. 

* I*  Due  dr  Rourgngnt  n'ruit  point  vo «/«  dr  it  /frond  ,/mdrc  ; 
car  1/  von/oil  mareknndrr  dr  cr  nutrrmgr  par  tout.  id.  e.  56.  The 
Duke  (iroituMM)  hi*  daughter  in  less  than  three  year*  to  four  ditleu  ut 
Princes.  Id.  c 57. 

}fU  47,  48. 

||  It  was  said  that  the  Duke  of  Guienoo  and  his  M-sttvss 
the  Dame  de  Thouar*  were  poisoned  by  a peach  which  the  Duke's 
almoner,  the  Able  of  St.  Jeon  d’Angely,  divided  between  them  : 
but  the  ill  nos#  of  the  Latter  continued  for  thtve  month.,  that 
of  the  former  for  eight ; the  Physician  declared  th.U  each  suf- 
fered under  a quartan  fever:  aud  the  ductnne  uf  .tow  pui.unt  is 
now  too  fully  exploded  to  permit  our  belief  that  ilie  ujw-ratiun  of 
any  deleterious  substance  could  be  regulated  during  mt  long  a 
period.  The  accusation  is  well  examined  by  M.  do  Si.mumli, 
tom.  xiv.  p.  355.  358. 
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History.  Beauvais,  ravaged  Normandy  with  atrocious  cruelty,  the 
King  of  France  allured  from  his  Court  one  of  the  most 
able  Statesmen  of  his  time,  Philippe  de  Commines.*  By 
promises  of  no  ordinary  recompense,  he  won  over  Lea- 
cut  also,  the  chief  adviser  of  his  late  brother,  who  had 
passed  into  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Bretagne.t  and, 
through  his  agency,  he  detached  that  Prince  from  a 
Leugue  which  might  otherwise  have  shaken  his  throne. 
Charles  of  Burgundy,  ever  varying  his  projects,  and 
headlong  in  their  pursuit,  soon  became  more  occupied 
with  the  Empire  than  with  France,  and  before  the  close 
of  the  year  he  assented  to  a Truce,  which  was  defini- 
tively arranged  at  Seniis  in  the  following  Spring,  and 
was  afterwards  prolonged  from  time  to  time  during  a 
long  season. 

To  follow  the  tangled  history  of  Charles  and  Louis 
with  minuteness  would  manifestly  lead  us  fur  beyond  the 
narrow  boundary  within  which  our  sketch  is  confined. 
Fhilijipe  de  But  it  will  amply  repay  the  labour  of  investigation  ; and 
Commutes.  it  is  detailed  at  length  in  the  pages  of  Commines,  who 
was  both  a Soldier  and  a Politician,  who  served  and 
understood  the  character  of  each  Prince  whom  he  de- 
scribes, and  w ho  possessed  equal  ability  and  inclination 
(he  is  the  earliest  modern  Historian  in  whom  thut 
union  is  found)  to  discuss  motives  as  well  as  events. 
Louis  profiled  by  his  Truce  with  Burgundy  to  avenge 
Puxash-  himself  upon  some  other  adversaries  The  Duke  of 
mentofthe  Aleiupni,  who  merited  little  pity,  and  who,  notwithstand- 
Duke  vf  jng,  ^js  re|ea„e  from  prison  was  one  of  the  earliest  acts 
1 of  the  King's  reign,  had  subsequently  engaged  in  every 
cabal  against  him,  was  stripped  of  his  fiefs,  and  com- 
mitted to  a guardianship  from  which  few  were  ever 
known  to  escape,  that  of  the  Provost  Tristan  1’Ermite. 
By  that  Minister  of  Justice,  whose  name  has  become 
almost  proverbial,  Alcn^on  was  imprisoned  first  in  the 
Castle  of  Loches  and  afterwards  during  the  remainder 
and  of  the  of  his  life  in  the  Tower  of  the  Louvre.  The  Count  of 
Count  of  Arinagnac  had  not  been  less  ungrateful  than  Alemjon, 
rn“*'D*c’  and  he  encountered  severer  punishment.  After  the 
capitulation  of  his  chief  town  Lcctoure,  he  was  brutally 
poignarded  in  the  presence  of  his  Wife  then  far  advanced 
in  pregnancy;  and  the  Countess  herself,  a few  days 
afterwards,  died  under  the  powerful  effects  of  some 
drugs  administered  with  the  intention  of  rendering  her 
childless.^ 

Lon  of  Ott  another  portion  of  his  Spanish  frontier,  Louis  was 
Perpignan  less  successful.  John  II.  of  Aragon,  a Prince  equally 
unscrupulous  with  himself,  assisted  the  insurgent  po- 
pulation of  Rousillon,  and  won  for  them  the  strong 
Castle  of  Perpignan.  The  King  of  France  was  content 
to  temporize,  and,  as  was  his  custom,  awaited  some 
favourable  opportunity  of  revenge  under  cover  of  a 
Truce.  Rut  an  unexpected  defection  in  a more  vital 
point  of  his  dominions  withdrew  his  attention  from  the 
Defection  South.  The  Constable  St.  Pdl,  who  by  marriage  with 
of  Si.  P6L  a Princess  of  Savoy  had  become  hrolher-in-Iaw  to 
Louis,  relying  perhaps  upon  that  Family  bond  which  he 
falsely  imagined  would  secure  him  from  punishment, 
forced  the  Royal  garrison  to  evacuate  St.  Quentin  and 
seized  upon  that  town  in  his  own  name  as  a compen- 
sation for  certain  claims  which  had  been  neglected  or 
denied.  The  crafty  Louis,  before  resolving  upon  the 
course  of  action  which  ho  should  pursue,  ascertained 
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that  this  daring  enterprise  had  not  been  undertaken 
with  the  secret  approval  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 

Yet  even  when  he  had  received  full  conviction  that  St. 

Pfll  was  not  less  odious  to  that  Prince  than  to  himself, 
and  after  he  had  signed  a Treaty  at  Bouvines  in  which 
both  parties  agreed  upon  the  Constable’s  destruction,  he 
delayed  its  ratification,  and  for  a short  time  suspended 
the  vengeance  which  he  was  still  resolved  ultimately  to 
wreak,  because  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  ser-  LoiI»Id*firs 
vices  of  their  joint  victim  might  be  employed  inter*  hi*  punish- 
mediately  to  the  disadvantage  of  Burgundy  himself.  mem. 

St.  Pol,  indeed,  richly  merited  the  fate  which  he  was 
preparing  by  his  treacheries,  for  while  pretending  to 
lend  himself  to  the  designs  of  the  King  of  France,  he 
maintained  a correspondence  with  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. To  the  former  he  revealed  bis  knowledge  of  Doubt* 
the  design  entertained  by  Charles  to  erect  his  domi-  treachery 
nions  into  the  independent  Kingdom  of  Btlgic  Gaul,  of 
the  limits  of  which  were  to  be  those  of  the  Carlovin- 
gian  Lorraine ; and  which  lor  its  arronduarmeitt,  there- 
fore, required  the  subjugation  of  the  Swiss,  and  of 
whatever  dependencies  on  the  Empire  might  intercept 
communication  between  Franchc- Comte  and  the  Ne- 
therlands. To  the  latter  he  betrayed  the  secrets  of  a 
Conference  which  he  had  consented  to  hold  with  the 
King  of  France,  after  requiring  sureties  which  the  well- 
known  perfidy  of  Louis  might  perhaps  render  neces- 
sary, but  which  it  was  most  degrading  that  a Sovereign 
should  concede  to  a Subject.  They  met  about  three 
leagues  from  Noyon,  as  hostile  Princes  of  equal  rank 
were  then  accustomed  to  meet,  each  uccompanied  by  a 
small  retinue,  and  separated  from  the  other  by  an  inter- 
posing barrier.* 

The  activity  of  Louis  prevented  the  completion  of  a 
secret  compact  which  Ins  uncle  Rend  of  Anjou  had  been 
arranging  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  for  the  sale  of 
his  heritage.  But  a far  more  dangerous  negotiation 
demanded  the  exercise  of  greater  subtilty  ; and  never, 
perhaps,  did  Louis  exhibit  a deeper  knowledge  of  po- 
litical craft  than  in  the  measures  which  he  employed  to 
dissolve  a coalition  formed  against  him  by  tbe  union  of 
England  with  Bretagne  und  Burgundy.  Edward  IV.,  C*«dW«- 
at  length  firmly  established  on  his  insular  throne,  was  gfL  . 
allured  by  specious  offers  to  attempt  the  recovery  of 
dominion  in  France  ; and  he  engaged  to  make  a power- 
ful descent  upon  that  Kingdom  during  the  Summer  of 
1475,  os  soon  as  the  Truce  with  Burgundy  should 
expire.  The  Constable  promised  to  open  the  gates  of 
St.  Quentin,  and  the  Duke  of  Bretagne,  meantime,  was 
to  effect  a diversion  in  the  North-West. 

Misled  by  false  intelligence  from  the  Constable,  *•  *>• 
Louis  prepared  to  resist  a landing  in  Normandy,  while  1475. 
Edward  leisurely  transported  a very  numerous  army  *“*7 
from  Dover  to  C'alais.t  The  King  of  England  imme- 
diatcly  after  his  disembarkation  despatched  a Herald  franco, 
to  notify*  his  presence  and  to  assert  a solemn  claim  to 
the  Crown  of  France.  Notwithstanding  the  insulting 


• Ph.  de  Commutes,  c.  61. 

f Philippe  do  Commines  describes  Edward’s  force  as  being 
must  formidable.  Jtmstii  It  >y  <f  Anglrlene  nr  pasta  a ri  puittnnte 
armtt  p-.ur  un  coup,  <jur  ft*  l rerie-n  dunl  je  par/e,  ne  st  bvem  dit- 
pot/e  pour  combat t re ; lout  let  grandt  Sti-jneun  d'  Anglderrt  jr 
rt 'agent  nmt  en  fmlltr  un.  Hi  penroymt  bien  ettre  quinxe  rent 
Aommet  <f  artnet  (ami  eitod  grande  chore  pour  Anglei*)  /out  for! 
bin  m poind  el  frien  aecompagnet,  el  guatrse  mi He  ArcMert  por- 
tant  am  el  Jletche « r/  four  a cAeval,  el  attrz  tTaulret  gent  <i  pied  ser- 
vant ti  Uur  ott.  Et  en  loule  f amufe  n'g  avail  pat  un  page.  C.  64. 
and  again  c.  69. 
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tcnour  of  his  message,  the  Envoy  was  received  with 
marked  courtesy,  and  not  dismissed  till  his  good-will 
had  been  gained  by  sumptuous  presents.  On  his 
return,  he  was  instructed  to  represent  that  a War 
between  England  and  France  would  be  equally  detri- 
mental  to  the  interests  of  both  Kingdoms,  and  that  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  Constable  of  St.  Pol  had 
promised  aid  which  they  were  unwilling  and  indeed  un- 
able to  afford.  The  former,  as  was  plain,  was  at  that 
moment  greatly  perplexed  by  reverses  which  he  had  en- 
dured in  Swisserlarid  ; and  the  latter,  who  was  altoge- 
ther disengaged,  had  not  attempted  any  movement  since 
Edward's  arrival.* 

The  King  of  England  could  not  fail  to  admit  that 
these  representations  were  just,  and  every  hour’s  expe- 
rience increased  his  conviction  that  little  reliance  was  to 
be  placed  upon  Burgundy,  who  had  already  visited  and 
had  hastily  quilted  his  camp.  St.  Pfll,  as  the  moment 
of  action  arrived,  halted  irresolutely  between  the  two 
parties  ;t  and  when  the  English  approached  St.  Quen- 
tin, instead  of  giving  the  promised  admission,  he  turned 
his  cannon  against  their  march.  $ Edward  retired  to 
Perotine,  loudly  accused  both  his  allies  of  treachery,  and 
readily  acquiesced  iti  the  preliminaries  ofaTreaty  which 
Louis  was  prompt  to  offer. § 

The  conditions  were  discussed  at  Amiens,  where 
Louis  took  great  puiu3  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
English.  He  sent  Edward  a present  of  three  hundred 
waggons  laden  with  the  choicest  wines;  and  he  ordered 
two  huge  tables  to  be  profusely  spread  with  dainties  at 
the  gates  of  the  City,  (not  omitting  all  manner  of  provo- 
catives to  drinking,)  to  which  every  comer  was  welcomed 
by  some  gentlemen  of  distinction  who  were  appointed 
to  preside.  This  entertainment  lasted  during  three  or 
four  days,  and  water,  it  is  said,  was  the  only  supply 
wanting  to  the  board.||  The  progress  of  the  Treaty  was 


* Plultppe  de  Comtmact,  c.  70. 

f The  death  of  the  Countaw  da  St.  P61,  about  thin  time,  greatly 
diminished  the  intercourse  which  the  Constable  had  maintained 
with  the  Court  of  hi*  Brother-ia-law. 

! Phil,  de  Coalmines,  c.  72. 

§ Phiiijipe  de  Coin  mines,  who  gives  a very  particular  account 
of  a false  HeraM  whom  Louis  despatched  with  three  overtures  to 
Edward,  does  not  explain  the  Kings  reason  fur  practising  the  de- 
ception. The  messenger  was  a valet  whom  Commines  thought  ill 
adapted  for  the  service,  but  who,  having  been  disguised  in  a tabard, 
appears  to  have  performed  his  duty  with  considerable  address,  c. 
73  The  precautions  which  the  some  writer  informs  us  were  so 
carefully  taken  by  I^ouis  to  prevent  the  English  from  entertaining 
any  suspicion  that  they  were  being  mocked  or  ridiculed,  fur- 
bids  the  supposition  tint  he  intended  any  insult.  Stratagem, 
indeed,  of  sours  kind  (the  solution  of  which  it  is  now  hopeless  to 
expect ) woa  m^ro  congenial  to  his  disposition.  See  a remarkable 
anecdote  of  his  circumspect  ion  on  this  point  in  his  treatment  of  a 
Gascon  merchant,  I vfure  whom  he  had  dropped  an  inadvertent  jest 
relative  to  the  English,  c.  77. 

||  D'tttu  n'etlmt  mavtttei.  Ph.  de  Commines,  c.  75.  The  Rng 
lish  indulged  to  the  utmost  in  their  use  of  this  hospitality.  It  was 
calculated  that  nine  thousand  of  them  were  in  Amiens  at  once,  and 
when  some  apprehension  was  expressed  on  account  of  their  great 
numbers,  the  King  commissioned  Commines  to  make  inquiry.  It 
was  but  vet  nme  in  ths  morning  when  Commines  rode  into  the 
town,  and  upon  entering  one  tavern  be  found  that  one  hundred 
and  eleven  rvekouings  had  already  been  mn  up  in  it ; but  from  Die 
merriment  of  the  visitors  he  soon  convinced  himself  that  any  tospi 
cion  of  evil  design  was  groundless.  On  the  other  hand  he  repre- 
sents that  if  Louis  hod  been  at  all  inclined  to  bad  faith,  nothing 
would  have  been  so  easy  as  the  entire  discomfiture  of  this  vast  host. 
A&Mrf  mlraimn  m une  /armor,  oil  ja  aiuyent  eilt  /ail  c+nt  et  »H3e 
e$fat$,  ft  n'ftloil  pm  encore  nruf  keurrt  tin  matin.  La  wawsois  eituit 
pfetnr  : lei  nut  cfnntoirnt  / let  nut  ret  J*rmri*ni,  ft  rthuent  yr  ret. 

Qmuttlje  fttynru  cHa,  1 1 me  rwWi  6i>*  quit  n’y  avail  paint  tie  peril, 
UaJ. 

VOL.  711. 


regarded  with  mutual  jealousy  by  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy and  the  Constable;  the  former,  returning  to 
Edward's  camp  held  an  angry  interview  with  his  wa- 
vering ally ; the  latter,  pursuing  hb  usual  tortuous 
course,  claimed  merit  with  Louis  by  asserting  that  he 
had  occasioned  this  breach.  The  King,  however,  was 
not  so  easily  to  be  deceived,  and  he  turned  the  repre- 
sentations of  St  Pdl  against  himself  by  a most  un- 
princely  stratagem.  When  the  Constable’s  messenger 
arrived.  De  Contay,  a retainer  strongly  attached  to  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  at  that  time  a prisoner  on  pa- 
role, happened  to  be  in  the  Royal  apart merit,  and  Louis 
ordered  him  to  retire  with  Commines  behind  a large  fold- 
ing skreen  which  formed  part  of  the  furniture.  The  King  stratagem 
then  artfully  encouraged  De  Creville,  the  envoy  of  St.  employed 
Pdl,  to  relate  all  the  particulars  of  n conversation  which  by  Louis 
his  master  had  held  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  The 
agent  thinking  to  gratify  Louis,  and  thus  to  advance  his  ‘ ° 

employer’s  interests,  was  by  no  means  backward  in  his 
narrative,  and  heightening  the  details  by  a successful 
mimicry  of  the  Duke’s  impetuous  manner,  he  stamped 
with  his  foot,  swore  by  Sl  George,  called  the  King  of 
England  the  bastard  brat  of  an  Archer,  and  was  lavish 
of  similarly  abusive  language.  The  King  laughed  im- 
moderately at  the  recital,  and  by  pretending  that  he  was 
beginning  to  grow  deaf,  and  therefore  that  he  had  heard 
but  imperfectly,  he  persuaded  De  Creville,  who  wua 
nothing  loth,  to  repeat  his  buffoonery.  De  Contay 
listened  with  indignation  to  this  mockery  of  the  Prince 
whom  he  served,  and  by  a subsequent  report  to  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  of  the  licence  which  the  Constable 
permitted  his  followers  to  use,  greatly  increased  the 
hatred  which  Charles  already  cherished  against  him.* 

The  King  of  France  was  by  no  means  sparing  in 
concessions  in  order  to  purchase  this  Treaty  with 
England.  He  agreed  that  he  would  pay  down  im- 
mediately seventy-two  thousand  crowns ; that  the 
Dauphin  should  marry  Edward*!  eldest  daughter.  Conditions 
receiving  Gttienne  as  an  apanage ; or  that  iu  lieu  of 

of  the  revenues  of  that  Province,  an  annuity  of  fifty  thou-  peromi*. 
sand  crowns  should  be  paid  into  the  Tower  of  London 
for  the  ensiling  nine  years.  Louis  was  utterly  callous 
on  points  either  of  national  or  of  personal  honour,  hut 
the  more  chivalrous  sensitiveness  of  some  of  his  Nobles 
revolted  at  the  arrogance  with  which  the  English  re- 
ceived their  money  as  tribute.  The  Frenchmen  might 
have  retorted  with  some  justice  that  sixteen  thousand 
crowns  had  been  distributed  among  Edward’s  chief 
Ministers  in  bribes.^ 

The  Ratification  of  this  Treaty  was  exchanged  in  a Aug.  29. 
personal  interview  at  Pecquigny,  on  a bridge  constructed  Interview 
for  the  purpose  over  the  river  Somme,  and  Commines,  at 

who  was  present,  haB  left  an  interesting  account  of  the  paeqtijgny. 
Ceremonial.  A strong  barrier  of  trellis  work,  “ such  as 
is  fixed  in  a lion’s  cage,”  divided  the  bridge  half  way. 

The  Princes  were  uble  to  shake  hands,  but  by  the  espe- 
cial desire  of  Louis  no  wicket  wus  inserted  in  it,  through 
which  any  passage  could  be  made.  To  such  a wicket, 
as  he  assured  Commines,  all  the  evil  (or  as  he  gently 
characterised  a long  Civil  War  arising  out  of  a perfi- 
dious murder,  all  live  inconvenience  ”)  which  occurred 
at  Moulereau  was  to  be  attributed.  { Large  armed 
forces  were  arrayed  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  river, 

• Pb.  de  ComrniiU!*,  c.  74. 

t U.  e-75— H2. 

; S’lt  «#«/  pw*l  «*  il'Auu.  ,.,ee  graml  tncvnrfnitnt  ne  futt 

point  d'icrmu.  hi.  hid, 
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but  the  immediate  train  which  ascended  the  bridge  with 
each  King  was  limited  to  u dozen  persons.  Edward, 
who  wore  a vest  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  a black  velvet 
cap  looped  with  a rich  fleur  de  lys  in  jewellery,  looked 
“every  inch  a King,"*  notwithstanding  some  appear* 
unce  of  increasing  size.  He  took  off  his  cap  as  he  ap- 
proached, und  saluted  Louis  gracefully.  The  King  of 
France  bowed  in  return,  and  they  then  embraced  as 
closely  as  the  trellis  permitted.  “My  Cousin,  yon  are 
most  welcome/’  were  the  first  words  of  Louis.  “ There 
is  not  a man  in  the  world  whom  I so  much  wished  to 
see  as  yourself,  and  God  be  praised  that  we  have  met 
together  for  so  good  a purpose."  Edward  replied  ap- 
propriately and  in  right  good  French.  The  Chancellor 
of  Engtandt  then  joined  in  the  conversation,  and  re- 
peated an  old  prophecy,  (“  a thing  with  which  the  Eng- 
lish are  always  provided*”)  that  Pecquigny  should  some 
day  witness  a great  Pence  lietween  France  and  England. 
After  this  opening,  the  Treaty  having  been  read  and 
approved,  each  of  the  Kings  placing  one  hand  upon  n 
Missal,  the  other  upon  a fragment  of  the  true  Cross, 
swore  to  observe  its  conditions  faithfully  ; and  Louis, 
adroitly  changing  the  conversation,  in  a gay  tone  invited 
trio  King  of  England  to  Paris,  where  he  assured  him 
that  he  would  find  the  Ladies  worthy  of  attention,  and 
the  Cardinal  of  Bourbon  an  indulgent  Confessor;  two 
statements  which  Edward  received  with  much  apparent 
pleasure.?  The  Kings  then,  ordering  their  attendants 
to  retire,  spoke  a few  words  opart ; and  Louis  having  re- 
called Com  mines,  of  whom  Edward  already  hud  per- 
sonal knowledge,  inquired  what  lie  was  to  do  if  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  still  continued  his  haughty  rejection  of  the 
Truce?  Edward's  reply  implied  indifference,  but  was 
markedly  changed  when  the  same  question  was  asked  in 
regard  to  the  Duke  of  Bretagne.  The  King  of  Eng- 
land protested  against  a renewal  of  War  with  that 
Prince,  adding,  that  during  Ida  necessities  he  had  never 
found  so  good  a friend. § Louis,  whose  purpose  was 
gained  by  thus  having  ascertained  the  King’s  sentiments, 
and  who  had  asked  the  Jirat  question  only  that  he  might 
lead  to  the  tecond  answer,  fore  bore  from  further  remark ; 
and  having  addressed  a few  agreeable  words  to  each  in- 
dividual in  the  English  suite,  with  that  readiness  of 
speech  which  he  pos'essed  in  so  great  eminence,  he  with- 
drew. While  riding  back,  he  expressed  regret  to  Corn- 
mines  that  Edward  had  seemed  so  willing  to  accept  his 
invitation  to  Paris.  “ He  is  a very  handsome  Prince,” 
he  said,  “and  is  very  fond  of  women  He  may  find 
some  Parisian  Dame  so  much  to  his  liking  that  he  may 
take  a fancy  to  return,  and  his  predecessors  were  but 
too  much  in  Paris  and  in  Normandy.  So  long  as  he 
keeps  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea  I shall  always  esteem 
him  a good  friend  mid  brother."|| 

• Stmhloil  htcit  Hoy. 

■f  Qoi  nlott  I'rrlat  appelt  P Rretfot de  f hi*. 

{ Lt  Hoy  (TAnylelerrr  It  prwi(  a grand  pittmr  ri  parfoiml  de 
iton  cit'jgt,  car  ii  tfavoil  bitn  </*<•  Mil  Carrimal  ftod  bam  compaynom. 
c.  76. 

§ Edward  when  afterwards  pressed  more  strong))-  on  this  jwint 
bj  an  agent  of  Louis,  signified  that  whenever  he  heard  that  War 
was  declared  against  the  Duke  of  Bretagne  he  would  crow  the 
Channel  in  his  defense.  Lat/tie/le  response  oaye  on  nr  Imi  tn  part* 
phu. 

||  Some  Englishmen  of  distinction  who  supped  with  Louis  in  the 
evening  offered  to  persuade  Edward  to  visit  Fori*  The  King  put 
• good  face  on  the  intimation,  uud  answered  it  vaguely  while  wash- 
ing his  hands,  lie  then  whispered  to  Commines  that  the  evil  which 
he  had  foretohl  had  now  h*ppen<-it  After  the  supper  was  removed, 
great  pains  were  taken  to  convince  the  Englishmen  that  the  King 


No  sooner  had  this  Treaty  been  concluded  with  Eng- 
land than  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  notwithstanding  the 
indignation  which  he  hud  expressed,  deemed  it  politic  to 
propose  negotiations  for  himself  also.  In  u Treaty  ra- 
tified at  Solcure,  a suspension  of  hostilities  for  nine 
years  was  resolved  upon,  and  although  all  allies  were 
nominally  included  in  this  armistice,  the  King  of  Ara- 
gon was  secretly  abandoned  on  one  side,  the  Swiss  on 
the  other.  The  doom  also  of  the  Constable  was  sealed;  Treaty  of 
and  that  unhappy  man  finding  defence  hopeless,  and  Solrure. 
not  having  time  tor  flight,  threw  himself  upon  the  mercy  13 
of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  trusting  to  awaken  in  him 
some  gentle  recollections  of  earlier  days,  in  which  they 
had  been  mutually  bound  by  ties  of  intimate  friendship. 

But  even  if  St.  P6l  might  have  looked  tor  pardon 
from  a generous  disposition,  he  had  altogether  miscal- 
culated the  spirit  of  the  Prince  whom  lie  was  addressing. 

No  trace  of  self-control  or  forbearance  is  discoverable  in 
the  unmitigated  ferocity  of  Charles’s  character  ; and  on 
receiving  the  letter  of  his  suppliant,  he  brutally  replied, 

" Tell  him  that  he  has  thrown  uwny  both  his  paper  and 
his  hope. " Louis  hud  already  expressed  himself  more 
artificially  indeed,  but  with  equal  bitterness  of  purpose. 

He  had  informed  St.  P61,  that  in  the  weighty  affairs 
which  he  was  then  transacting  he  had  great  need  of  such 
a head  aa  his.  “Not,”  as  he  explained  himseli  lathe 
by-slanders,  “thutl  require  his  body  also;  that  may 
stay  where  it  is.”*  His  Process,  after  he  had  lieen  de- 
livered by  Charles  to  Ihe  King  of  France,  (a  surrender 
not  made  until  the  adjustment  of  a new  burgain  had 
been  completed,)-)  was  rapidly  conducted ; for  his  treasons 
were  too  manifest  to  be  denied,  even  if  (be  Judges  whom 
Louis  appointed  had  ever  been  known  to  acquit.  When 
summoned  to  hear  his  sentence,  he  was  so  deeply  stink 
in  reverie;  that  the  officers  imagined  him  to  be  sleeping. 
u O no,"  remarked  the  wretched  criminal,  44  it  is  long 
since  1 have  slept ; but  1 was  amusing  myself  witli 
thinking  and  other  fancies.”  On  the  afternoon  of  the  Kurutioa 
same  day,  he  was  led  to  the  Grave  and  beheaded,  all  his  of  St.  PAL 
property  and  possessions  having  been  previously  confis- 
cated  to  the  King's  use, J and  a large  portion  of  them 
transferred  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy’s  coffers.  St.  Pdl 
hud  earned  the  scaffold  by  a long  train  of  perfidy,  and 
his  lot.  when  dispassionately  considered,  excites  neither 
surprise  nor  commiseration ; but  there  was  a mercenary 
huckstering  and  a vindictive  traffic  for  his  blood  between 
the  parties  whom  he  had  most  grievously  wronged,  and 
who,  therefore,  might  have  fairly  exacted  punishment, 
which,  ho  fur  us  //icy  are  concerned,  renders  him  a vic- 
tim savagely  butchered  by  Avarice  and  Revenge,  rather 
than  a sacrifice  righteously  offered  to  offended  Justice. 

We  shall  more  conveniently  relate  elsewhere  the  se-  Reverses  of 
ries  of  defeats  in  which  the  ambition  aud  the  rashness  ®* 

of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  involved  him  in  his  fatal  War 
with  the  Swiss  Cantons.  Even  after  fortune  had  de- 
dared  herself  hostile  to  Charles,  and  he  had  lost  the 
great  Battles  of  Grandson  and  Moral,  the  Kiug  of 

coukl  not  at  that  moment  return  to  hi*  Capital,  but  that  he  mutt  of 
necessity  juruceid  with  all  diligence  again*!  the  Jhikeof  Burgundy. 

• Cette  httre  fmt  bail/te  n Jttpime  (the  Constable  * messenger) 

9 mi  la  /route  tre tbonnt  ei  tax  irrnMc.it  parol*  tritmmahie  gut  h Hoy 
duoil  </m’U  avail  bteu  a beumyner  tTum*  telle  (nit  gat  cette  de  ten 
imuiire  et  n'enJemdc*t  point  ta  jSn  de  cetit  parole,  c.  78. 

f Tli*  pneo  which  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  di minded  and  received 
fnnn  Loum  was  the  abandonment  of  Ihe  Duke  of  Lomiine,  ujam 
whose  territories  heentettained  designs,  and  wbc  had  hern  tucludid 
in  the  Treaty  of  Solenre  among  the  allies  of  France. 

* Mon-t'shet,  vol.  xL  c.  20. 
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Fmnce  contented  himself  with  holding  out  empty  pro- 
mises to  the  Mountaineers  ; yet  it  was  with  undissem- 
bled joy  that  he  received  intelligence  of  the  final  over- 
throw at  Nanci  ;•  and  w ithout  waiting  lor  a confirmation 
of  the  report  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy’s  death,  he 
undertook  a pilgrimage  to  Puy-Ndtre-Dnme  of  Anjou 
to  return  thanks  for  the  unexpected  blessing.  Nor  did 
this  burst  of  devotion  render  him  negligent  of  his  secu- 
lar interests.  He  ordered  the  advance  of  troops  upon  the 
Fief  of  Burgundy,  on  the  plea  that  by  the  extinction  of 
male  heirs  it  had  lapsed  to  the  Crown  ; and  in  spite  of 
the  reclamation  of  the  Princess  Mary,  he  established 
himself  in  possession^ 

The  discontent  with  which  the  Flemings  had  ever 
submitted  to  the  Burgundian  yoke,  and  the  oppression 
with  which  the  late  Duke  had  ruled  them,  augured  hut 
on  uncertain  succession  to  his  orphan  daughter  in  those 
territories,  and  Louis  thinking  to  profit  by  any  troubles 
which  might  orisc,  secretly  excited  popular  disaffection 
in  Flanders.  The  tool  which  he  employed  in  his  com- 
munications with  the  Bourgeois  was  a subtle  ngent  of 
their  own  degree,  whom  he  had  admitted  to  high  confi- 
dence and  familiarity.  Otie  unvarying  part,  indeed,  of 
his  policy  was  to  select  his  Ministers  from  a class  which 
hitherto  had  never  been  admitted  to  the  Royal  Councils. 
Of  his  Nobles  he  felt  afraid  ; if  they  foiled  in  the  execution 
or  demurred  at  the  attempt  of  any  of  his  projects,  it  was 
not  easy  cither  to  disavow  or  to  depress  them.  But 
the  difficulty  vanished  if  the  instrument  had  been  ele- 
vated solely  by  personal  favour,  which  at  any  moment 
might  again  be  withdrawn.  The  Envoy  whom  he  de- 
spatched into  the  Netherlands  was  his  Barber-surgeon, 
a native  of  Thielt,  called  Olivier  Teufel ; a name  readily 
translated,  by  popular  hatred  of  his  many  evil  qualities 
and  of  his  known  Conrt  aaccndency,  into  Olivier  le  Dia- 
ble  ; and  softened  by  the  King,  when  he  ennobled  hitn 
by  the  gift  of  the  Seigneurie  of  Meulan,  into  Olivier  Ic 
Dain. 

While  the  King  of  France  thus  laboured  to  rouse  an 
evil  feeling  againsltheir  Sovereign  amid  the  lower  orders 
in  Flanders,  he  endeavoured  to  secure  the  Nobles  by  a 
widely  different  course  of  intrigue  ; and  notwithstanding 
the  prior  engagement  which  he  had  formed  with  Ed- 
ward IV.  at  Fecquigny,  he  proposed  that  the  Dauphin, 
a child  of  eight  years  old,  should  marry  the  Prince* 
Mary  then  in  her  twentieth  year.  By  an  excess  of  sub- 
tiUy  he  revealed  to  the  Bourgeois  the  willingness  with 
which  these  overtures  were  received  by  their  superiors, 
and  a ferocious  rising  among  the  Citizens  of  Ghent  was 
the  consequence  of  this  discovery.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Mary  presented  herself  before  her  subjects,  clad  in  mourn- 
ing and  imploring  their  pity  ; they  were  deaf  to  her 
solicitations  in  behalf  of  the  most  faithful  Counsellors  of 
her  late  Father ; and  after  a hurried  mockery  of  trial, 
her  Chancellor  the  Sire  d’Himbercmirt,  and  the  Pro- 
thonotary  of  Cluny,  who  had  acted  as  her  Ambassadors  to 
France,  were  inhumanly  tortured  and  dragged  to  the 
scaffold  as  guilty  of  Treason. 

Artois  submitted  to  the  arms  of  Louis ; and  the  capi- 
tulation to  which  the  City  of  Arras  consented,  after  an 
i Deflect ual  resistance,  was  violated  with  equal  cruelty  and 

• Louis  was  indebted  for  his  early  intelligence  to  the  care  with 
which  he  hod  laid  the  foundations  of  a Post  Office  in  1464.  Re. 
lays  of  horses  were  stationed  on  all  the  great  roads  for  the  convey* 
ance  of  Government  Despatches. 

f The  claim  of  Louis  XI-  to  the  succession  of  Burgundy  is  ably 
treated  by  Mr.  ItalUm,  Middle  Agee.  i.  p.  9‘J, 


perfidy.  But  in  spite  of  these  opening  successes,  the 
King  had  frustrated  his  own  object.  His  evident  bad 
faith,  and  the  knowledge  which  Mary  possessed  that 
his  intrigues  had  occasioned  the  recent  murder  of  her 
most  loyal  adherents,  had  created  in  her  an  invincible 
repugnance  to  any  matrimonial  alliance  with  the  Dau- 
phin. Among  the  numerous  pretenders  to  her  hand, 
no  one  appeared  to  her  subjects  more  likely  to  afford 
them  defence  against  the  aggressions  which  they  be- 
gan to  apprehend  from  France,  than  Maximilian,  son  of 
the  Emperor  Frederic  III. ; no  one,  from  his  seeming 
personal  qualities,  was  more  captivating  to  the  Princess  Marycf 
herself.  That  the  suitor  was  unable  to  converse  in  Burgundy 
French,  and  that  the  Bride  was  wholly  ignorant  of  Ger- 
man,  were  not  esteemed  obstacles  to  their  immediate  „r  Austria, 
union.  Two  days  sufficed  for  their  first  interview,  for 
their  betrothmenf,  and  for  the  celebration  of  their  Aug.  19. 
nuptials.* 

Maximilian  promptly  exercised  the  right  which  he  Aceommo- 
had  thus  acquired  to  defend  Mary  against  the  ambitious 
views  of  the  King  of  France  ; and  Louis  perceiving  that  nml  Muu- 
tbc  moment  was  unfavourable  to  his  designs,  at  once  milian. 
suspended  them,  and  consented  to  an  armistice  of  inde- 
finite duration,  by  which  each  purty  was  bound  to  give 
four  days'  notice  previously  to  renewal  of  hostilities.  It 
aeems  as  if  hrs  release  from  the  demands  of  foreign  war, 
and  from  the  anxiety  which  hitherto  he  had  perpetually  in- 
curred, even  during  short  seasons  of  nominal  Peace,  from 
the  restlessness  of  the  late  Duke  of  Burgundy,  now  per- 
mitted Louis  to  concentrate  all  his  powers  of  evil  activity 
for  purposes  of  domestic  oppression  ; ami  the  Prince  Tyranny  of 
whom  we  have  hitherto  contemplated  only  as  a crafty,  Lou**, 
selfish,  and  unprincipled  Politician,  henceforward  excites 
our  detestation  as  one  of  the  most  ferocious  tyrants  by 
whom  History  has  been  disgraced. 

The  power  of  the  Princes  of  the  Blood,  which  in  the  Cruel  im- 
earlier  period  of  his  reign  might  afford  very  just  cause  prisonment, 
for  apprehension,  had  long  been  effectually  broken,  and 
aeven  years  had  elapsed  since  the  Duke  of  Nemours  had 
retired  to  the  administration  of  his  own  Fief,  in  which 
a mild  and  beneficent  sway  endeared  him  to  his  vassals. 

That  lie  retained  communication  with  the  Dukes  of  Gui- 
onne,  of  Burgundy,  and  of  Bretagne,  and  was  acquainted 
with  their  designs,  afforded  sufficient  ground,  however, 
for  the  jealousy  of  Louis;  and  without  a shadow  of 
suspicion  that  Nemours  had  actively  cooperated  with 
those  Nobles,  he  was  seized,  imprisoned  in  the  Bastille, 
and  in  spite  of  strong  claims  upon  the  attachment  as 
well  as  the  justice  of  the  King,  (himself  had  been  the 
friend  and  companion  of  Louis  in  youth,  his  father  had 
been  his  Governor,)  he  was  never  unchained  from  hit 
iron  cage  except  to  be  dragged  to  the  Chamber  of  Tor- 
lure.  “Torture  him  to  the  very  quick,"  was  the  Tyrant’s 
relentless  command  ; **  make  him  speak  out.”  No  false 
confession  of  guilt,  however,  could  lie  wrung  from  the 
sufferer,  who  in  a touching  letter  which  he  signed  pauvrt 
Jacquet,  persisted  in  steady  avowal  of  innocence,  al- 
though he  solicited  mercy.  But  the  King  had  resolved  and  unjust 
upon  his  destruction,  and  he  obtained  from  Commis-  executwn  of 
siotiers,  selected  by  himself  for  the  express  purpose,  a ** 

sentence  which  adjudged  the  prisoner  to  the  block,  and  Au^tL*** 
which  was  executed  on  the  very  day  of  its  promulgation.  U®’ 

War  was  renewed  with  Maximilian  in  the  Spring  of  *.  j». 

— 1479. 

* Mary- of  Burpndy  died  March  2,  1482  io  COOMqutace  of  July  11. 
an  injury  received  by  a fall  from  her  horse.  An  cxivks  of  folic 
modesty  induced  her  to  conceal  the  hurt  till  it  was  too  late  Cor  sur- 
gical treatment. 
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1478,  and  Bgain  suspended,  after  a short  Campaign,  by 
a Truce  fur  a year ; and  amicable  relations  were  con- 
tinued with  England  by  a negotiation  which  prolonged 
the  Truce  of  Pecquigny  till  a year  after  the  death  of 
either  of  the  Kings  between  whom  it  had  been  concluded. 
To  Edward  IV.,  whose  indolence  and  voluptuousness  had 
advanced  into  crime  and  oppression,  Peace  was  scarcely 
leas  desirable  than  to  Louis  himself,  for  he  was  almost 
equally  hateful  to  his  subjects ; and  when  he  proposed 
the  strange  conditions  which  were  to  extend  the  Truce, 
together  with  his  pension,  through  the  ensuing  hundred 
years,  the  King  of  France  accepted  the  offer,  and  would 
have  ratified  it,  if  Maximilian  had  not  been  included 
umong  the  allies  whom  he  was  engaged  to  respect. 

The  Truce  with  that  Prince  was,  indeed,  ill  observed 
on  both  aides,  and  an  open  violation  of  it  by  the  Bur- 
gundians led  to  renewed  warfare  many  months  before 
the  stipulated  term  of  armistice  had  expired.  Aided  by 
a large  band  of  Swiss  mercenaries,  Louis  ravaged 
Franche-ComUS  with  a cruelty  which  has  been  compared 
to  that  of  the  Barbarians  during  their  irruptions  in  the 
Vth  Century.  Arras  was  visited  with  most  especial  se- 
verity, because  its  inhabitants  had  warned  those  of 
Douai  of  a treacherous  project  for  their  surprise.  Not 
a vestige  of  the  walls  ami  fortifications  of  that  opulent 
and  industrious  City  were  permitted  to  remain,  and  its 
whole  population  to  the  last  man  were  exiled  from  their 
hearths.  An  attempt  was  made  to  repeoplc  the  deserted 
town  by  a Colony  drawn  from  various  other  spots,  to 
which,  on  account  of  the  large  immunities  bestowed 
upon  it,  was  given  the  name  of  Frnnchite ; but  the  new 
creation  languished  and  expired  after  four  years  of  sickly 
existence. 

The  Iwo  main  armies  confronted  each  other  for  the 
first  and  only  time  at  Guinegalte,  near  Therouane,  on 
the  7th  of  August.  The  French  men  at  arms,  led  by  the 
Marechal  tie  Gie  and  the  Sire  d’Esqaerdea,  more  than 
doubled  those  under  Maximilian  ; but  the  Flemish  in- 
fantry were,  on  the  other  hand,  greatly  superior  both  in 
quality  and  in  number  to  their  adversaries;  and  among 
them  were  distributed  five  hundred  of  the  redoubtable 
English  Bowmen.  In  the  Battle  which  ensued,  the 
more  powerful  arm  on  each  side  was  respectively  victo- 
rious, but  the  French  cavalry,  occupied  in  the  pursuit 
of  prisoners  and  in  the  division  of  booty,  neglected  to 
assist  its  comrades,  who  were  driven  from  the  field. 
Twelve  thousand  men  were  slain  in  this  engagement, 
which,  like  that  of  Monllhdry,  the  only  other  pitched 
Battle  fought  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XI.,  terminated 
indecisively,  and  without  real  advantage  to  cither  party. 
The  King  of  France  was  greatly  irritated  w ith  his  Gene- 
rals for  having  exposed  him  to  hazard ; and  he  took 
effectual  measures  to  prevent  any  enrichment  of  the 
captors  by  the  ransom  of  their  prisoners.  44  See  that 
even  the  most  considerable  among  them  are  sold  for 
little  or  nothing,"  was  his  instruction  to  the  Grand 
Seneschal,  •*  so  that  another  time  our  soldiers  may  em- 
ploy themselves  in  killing.’** 

No  operations  of  any  interest  distinguished  the  re- 
mainder of  this  War,  with  which  both  combatants  were 
alike  disgusted  ; yet  it  continued  for  more  than  a year, 
and  even  then  was  only  arrested  by  a Truce.  The  Peace 
of  Arras,  which  finally  terminated  the  quarrel  with  the 
House  of  Burgundy,  was  not  signed  till  the  23d  of 


* .If a nxtrr  f*i*  Ut  hunt  lout.  Lrttre  d*  5 Srpf.  1 I7'J. 

Baiautr,  ah.  81. 


December,  1482.  Ey  its  principal  conditions  Margaret  AnaaU  of 
of  Austria,  a daughter  of  Maximilian,  was  to  lie  educated  *'»*»«•. 
in  the  Court  of  France  as  a future  wife  for  the  Dauphin. 

The  Counties  of  Artois  and  of  Burgundy,  with  certain  *foni 
Scigttcurics  annexed  to  them,  were  to  form  her  portion,  1*009’ 
Flanders  recognised  the  sovereignty  of  the  King  of  to*‘ 
France,  and  agreed  to  perform  homage  to  hitn  and  to  A<  D 
his  successors,  and  in  return  received  a confirmation  of  ]49g 
its  separate  privileges,  and  a release  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Parliament  of  Paris. 

Ix>ng  before  the  conclusion  of  this  Peace,  Louis  had  Residence 
already  received  warning  of  his  bodily  decline.  His  ofL^unXI. 
chief  residence  was  fixed  at  Plevsis,  originally  a mation  *l 
deplaisanc* • between  the  Clicr  and  Loire,  not  far  re- 
moved from  Tour* ; which  his  morbid  apprehension  of 
personal  danger  had  converted  into  an  impregnable  fort- 
ress, or  rather  into  nil  unapproachable  prison.  No  per- 
sons except  the  domestics  and  the  four  hundred  Archers 
who  by  day  and  night  relieved  each  other  as  sentinels, 
were  allowed  to  cross  the  boundaries  of  the  Koval  Park, 
the  paths  to  which  were  thickly  set  wilh  caltrops  and  pit- 
falls,  not  to  be  avoided  without  the  aid  of  a guide.  A 
deep  fosse,  protected  by  a stoccade  of  iron,  surrounded 
the  outer  wall  of  the  Ch&teau  itself,  bristling  with  spikes ; 
and  four  sparrow-nests,  f as  they  were  termed,  command- 
ing the  approaches  at  each  angle,  were  constantly  occu- 
pied by  forty  Archer*,  who  had  orders  to  discharge  their 
bolts  indiscriminately  at  every  one  who  should  dare  to 
venture  within  bowshot  during  the  night-time.  Invisible 
to  his  people,  estranged  from  his  Nobles  and  his  Family, 
the  King  immured  himself  w holly  (unless  when  supersti- 
tion prompted  him  to  undertake  some  pilgrimage)  within 
this  sombre  retreat;  in  which  his  society  was  confined  to 
one  or  two  Favourites  of  mean  condition  and  of  ill  re- 
pute. The  gates  of  the  Castle  were  unlocked  and  the 
drawbridge  was  lowered  every  morning  at  eight  o’clock, 
at  which  hour  u guard  was  mounted  in  it  wilh  not  leas 
rigorous  precaution  than  in  the  garrison  of  a frontier 
town  ; no  passage  was  allowed  unless  through  a w icket. 
nor  even  by  (hat  until  express  permission  had  previously 
been  obtained  from  the  King  himself.  For  the  most 
part,  excepting  he  was  engaged  in  the  chase,  of  which 
during  his  whole  life  he  was  extravagantly  fond,  I^ouis 
confined  himself  to  one  gallery  and  some  adjoining 
apartments;  never  passing  through  the  Castle  Court 
even  when  he  attended  Mass.  “ In  what  essential  re- 
spect,” inquires  Coroutines,  “ did  this  great  King, 
while  he  was  fettered  by  these  strange  chains,  differ  from 
the  miserable  prisoners  whom  he  had  shut  up  in  his 
cages?”} 

It  was  in  March  1480  that  Louis  was  first  attacked  by  Hi*  first 
sickness  while  he  was  dining  at  Forges,  after  having  illness, 
assisted  at  Mass  in  a small  Chapel  in  the  neighbour-  A*  D* 
hood.  The  disorder  was  apoplectic,  and  deprived  him 
of  speech  and  memory.  After  two  days,  when  he  had 
recovered  more  consciouaness,  his  first  inquiry  denoted 
mi  insane  jealousy  of  restraint ; he  asked  who  it  waa 
that  had  dared  to  hold  him  during  his  paroxysm,  and  to 
prevent  his  rushing  to  a w indow  which  had  been  closed 
at  the  moment  of  his  seizure ; and  wheu  lie  learned  the 


• PleatU,  at  present,  u it  a dilapidated  farm-house.  and  can  never 
have  hern  a very  largo  building-  The  wsligp*  of  Royalty  about  it 
are  few,  but  thr  principal  np.tr  incuts  have  born  destroyed  n1lx*r  in 
the  course  of  A ye*  or  at  the  Revolution.”  Hull  am,  MiJd/e  Agtt 
rul.  i.  p.  94. 

f Qu>»trt  m-mteattx  de  frr  hen  rrpnu.  Phil,  dc  CwnmiucS,  C- 12* 

; td.  c.  I3G. 
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History,  names  of  the  attendants  by  whom  these  kind  offices  had 
' been  administered,  he  chased  them  indignantly  from 
Pies  sis,  deprived  some  of  their  offices,  and  dismissed  all 
from  his  personal  service.*  He  then  called  for  the 
despatches  and  official  papers  which  had  been  received 
during  his  illness,  and  taking  them  in  his  I lands,  feigned 
to  read  them,  “notwithstanding  thul  indeed  he  under- 
stood never  a word/’t  In  about  a fortnight,  he  reco- 
vered **  his  wits  and  speech,  hut  his  body  was  marvellous 
weak  ;H  and  as  his  strength  decreased  after  a second  fit, $ 
the  desire  for  life  ap[>eared  hourly  to  gain  more  dominion 
over  him.  Anxiety  had  “ worn  him  to  the  bone,”  and 
extreme  emaciation  gave  him  the  nppoa ranee  more  of  n 
skeleton  than  of  a living  man.  In  order  to  conceal  this 
falling  away  from  the  few  whom  he  reluctantly  admitted 
to  his  presence,  he  changed  the  manner  of  dress  to  which 
he  had  long  been  accustomed  ; and  he  who  during  the 
former  part  of  his  reign  had  ever  been  remarkable  for 
homeliness  of  attire,  and  fora  costume  unsuited  not  only 
to  the  majesty  of  his  rank,  but  even  to  the  ordinary  pro- 
prieties of  social  life,  now  exhibited  himself  in  robes  of 
crimson  satin  trimmed  with  the  most  sumptuous  furs. 
Devoured  by  superstition,  and  thinking  lo  prolong  his 
life  by  spiritual  quackery,  he  invited  a Hermit  of  great 
age  and  of  extraordinary  reputation  for  sanctity  to  quit 
his  Cell  ill  Calabria  and  to  fix  his  abode  at  Plessis. 
There,  says  Commines,  he  honoured  this  holy  but  un- 
lettered Anchorite  not  less  than  if  he  had  been  the  Pope 
himoelf,  falling  before  him  on  his  knees  and  humbly 
asking  him  to  bestow  length  of  dayx.§ 
ilia  r»rs  of  Thus  dreading  the  real  advance  of  death,  he  enter- 
***  ‘ tnined  almost  equal  fear  lest  he  should  be  reputed  to  be 
dying ; and  on  that  account  he  was  especially  cureful 
that  his  agents  in  foreign  Countries  should  proclaim  t>v 
their  activity  that  he  was  still  alive.  Exorbitant  sums 
were  squandered  to  stock  his  kennels,  his  stables,  and  his 
menageries.  Pointers  from  Spain,  Greyhounds  and 
Spaniels  from  Bretagne,  and  Poodles||  from  Valence, 
were  bought  for  prices  far  exceeding  the  demands  of 
their  owners  ; for  the  sole  object  with  Louis  was  to  be- 
come a theme  of  conversation  ; and  never  assuredly,  it 
is  added,  was  any  Prince  talked  of  more  universally.  If 
a mule  of  any  note  were  to  be  disposed  of  in  Sicily,  or  a 
horse  of  generous  blood  were  on  sale  at  Naples,  the 
King  of  Prance  was  an  immediate  chapman  at  double 
the  market  price.  The  animals  which  were  furnished  lo 
his  menagerie  wc  shall  not  trust  ourselves  to  describe 
otherwise  than  in  the  exact  words  of  the  Chronicler. 
Among  them  was  a small  breed  of  Lions  not  biggerthan 
little  Foxes,  procured  from  Barbarv,  and  called  Aditd.% 
To  Denmark  and  Sweden  lie  sent  for  two  kinds  of  Beasts : 
one  of  which  named  HrMca,  resembling  a Stag  in  shape, 
was  ns  large  as  a Buffalo  and  had  short,  thick  horns;  the 
other  called  Regiera  was  of  the  shape  and  colour  of  Deer, 
but  with  much  larger  horns,  some  of  them  hearing  even 
six  branches.  Elks  and  Reindeer  arc  probably  the  ani- 
mals intended.  For  each  of  these  specimens  the  King 
paid  four  thousand  five  hundred  florins,  und  no  sooner 
had  they  arrived  than  they  were  disregarded. 


• Phil,  tie  CiOTiminea,  t,  127. 

t W.  Ibtd  D&aet’«  Translation,  p.  204. 

• At  Tours  in  1481.  for  three  hours  be  vu  thought  to  be  dead. 
Id.  Ib. 

& Id.  e.  13a 

/VWi  rAiftw  it/ni, 

% M.  d«  Siamoodi  renders  these  animals  “ P*'ithers.*‘  Tom. 
siv.  p.  620. 
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The  Treaty  of  Arras  and  the  violation  of  the  marriage  Annals  of 
contract  of  Pecquignv  excited  great  indignation  in  Eng*  * Ire- 
land. Commines  assures  us  thul  Edward  IV.  trembled 
for  his  pension,  which  lie  affected  to  call  tribute ; and 
that  he  feared  the  contumely  which  lie  must  encounter 
by  this  breach  of  engagement  on  the  part  of  Franco 
would  e\|>0“e  him  first  to  the  ridicule  and  afterwards  to  the 

rebellion  of  his  own  subjects.  “So  great  was  hts  anxiety,"  

continues  the  same  writer,  “ that  he  fell  sick  and  died  Swih  of 
suddenly.  Some  affirmed  that  his  death  was  immediately  Edward  IV. 
occasioned  by  a catarrh.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  was  said  that  England* 
grief  arising  out  of  this  rupture  of  the  marriage  was  the 
cause  of  the  disorder  which  carried  him  off*  in  a few 
days/’*  Edward,  no  doubt,  died  suddenly,  and  even  A-  *►- 
suspiciously  ; but  his  emotions  ut  the  conduct  of  Louis  1482. 
were  much  more  akin  to  anger  than  to  melancholy.  He  AIwil 
wus  preparing  for  active  War  in  order  to  avenge  himself, 
and  the  resolution  which  he  had  tuketi  was  most  agree- 
able to  national  prejudice.  * 

In  spite  of  the  reluctance  of  Maximilian,  who  eagerly  Betroth* 
sought  an  opportunity  of  disengaging  himself  from  his  MowIm  f 
recent  Treaty,  the  Ghenters  insisted  upon  the  delivery  Uurgumly! 
of  the  Princess  Margaret  lo  the  Ambassadors  of  France ; 
and  the  child,  unconscious  that  she  was  the  pledge  of 
omity  between  two  great  contending  Powers,  was  be-  A»  D- 
trothed  to  the  Dauphin  at  Paris  before  the  completion  1183 
of  her  second  year.  This  event  secured  the  continuance  ^un* 
of  Peace  with  Flanders,  and  from  no  other  part  of  Eu- 
rope was  Louis  disturbed  by  apprehension.  Abroad,  all 
was  tranquillity;  n»  borne,  says  Commines,  his  subjects 
trembled  before  him  ; whatever  he  commanded  was  per- 
formed in  a moment  without  difficulty  or  excuse  ;t  and 
could  he  have  diverted  his  gloomy  thoughts  from  his  in- 
creasing maladies,  no  man  had  greater  reason  for  con- 
tentment. To  obtain  the  prayers  of  the  Church,  the 
Crown  lands  were  unsparingly  bestowed  on  Religious  p41i8jon  0j 
Houses;  to  avert  the  influence  of  disease,  relics  were  j 
diligently  amassed  as  furniture  for  the  Royal  abode,  relics. 
Sixtus  IV,  sent  from  Rome  the  very  Corporule  on  which 
St.  Peter  hod  kneeled  when  he  offered  his  devotions 
and  the  Holy  Ainpulle  itself,  which  never  before  had 
been  removed  from  its  Sanctuary  at  Rheims,  was  trans- 
ferred to  PlesMsf.  It  stood  on  a slab  in  the  King’s 
bed-chamber  at  the  moment  of  his  death,  and  report 
said  that  it  lmd  been  his  design  to  renew  from  it  the 
Unction  which  he  had  received  at  his  Coronation. 

Others  averred  that  he  intended  to  anoint  his  whole 
body;  an  improbable  supposition,  as  Commines  remarks, 

" for  the  Amputle  is  of  small  dimensions,  und  its  con- 
tents are  but  scanty.'U  So  generally  was  his  passion 
for  this  Spiritual  ware  known  and  underwood,  that 
Bnjnzet  II.,  at  that  time  reigning  in  Constantinople, 
offered  him  the  gTeal  store  of  relics  still  remaining  in 
his  Capital  all  he  asked  in  return  for  merchandise 
upon  which  intrinsically  he  placed  little  value,  was  the  safe 
retention  of  his  brother  Zizim  whom  the  Knights  of 
Rhodes  held  in  captivity  at  Paris.**  Whether  Louis 


* M.  de  Si«nondi,  e.  132. 
f Id,  c.  133. 

J I A corpamtr  isir  quoi  rhnnloit  Montfiynmr  S • Pirn*.  Id.  Ibid. 
§ It  wo*  accompanied  by  t tie  rod * of  Moan  and  of  Aortm  and 
Charlemagne**  Cru*«  of  Victory.  Moii«tn-let,  rol.  *j.  c.  34. 

||  Id.  Ibid.  PauluK  jEntiLm*  believe*  that  he  intei.ded  the  .Sucre 
of  the  Dauphin  to  1*  preformed  in  hit  pre-cnee.  p.  357. 

U*  grand  roo/r  tie  ir/iquei  irtync//ei  ettoiml  rilotr  m Qirutum- 
t%»op/e.  MoBitrelet,  W tup. 

*•  Zinin  w*a  afterward*  detained  in  Rome,  and  war  given  up  by 
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History,  lx*  he  veil  that  relics  deteriorated  in  virtue  in  propor- 
- — % — - tiou  os  they  were  removed  from  the  pale  of  t 'i  iris  leu  dom, 
From  or  whether  he  dreaded  contamination  by  intercourse 
A.  i>.  with  Infidels,  is  not  to  be  deckled  ; but  he  peremptorily 
1S93.  refused  audience  to  the  Mohammedan  Ambassadors, 
to  und  sent  orders  for  their  immediate  removal  from  the 
a-  Kingdom  when  they  bad  not  advanced  further  than 
1498.  Provence.* 

InHurnco  of  But  neither  his  superstitious  observances,  nor  the  vast 
hm  Phy-  sums  which  he  lavished  upon  his  Physician,  whose 
»u-iaiu  monthly  salary  exclusively  of  occasiouul  presents 
amounted  to  ten  thousand  crowns,  could  avert  llie  fatal 
hour.  So  great  was  the  ascendency  which  that  medical 
adviser,  Jaques  Coctier,  had  obtained,  that  the  King 
submitted  to  be  addressed  by  him  ill  terms  more  rude 
than  the  meanest  valet  would  have  endured  ; and  if  ever 
he  thought  of  relieving  himself  from  the  “ great  pur- 
gatory" (as  Com  mines  bos  well  styled  it)  of  this  despo- 
tism, he  was  terrified  out  of  his  design  by  the  remem- 
brance of  a menace  with  which  the  crafty  kuave  had 
secured  himself  from  dismissal.  “ 1 know  well  enough,” 
said  Coctier,  on  one  occasion  when  perhaps  he  had 
roused  his  master’s  anger,  “ that  some  morning  you 
will  send  me  away  as  you  have  sent  others,  but  rest 
assured  (and  he  confirmed  the  asrertion  by  a terrific 
oath)  that  you  w ill  not  be  alive  eight  days  afterwards.” t 
Suspicions  Bodily  weakness  had  prevented  the  King  from  per- 
precaubont  sonally  assisting  on  the  betrothinent  of  the  Dauphin, 
of  the  King.  M(|  j,e  had  deputed  his  aon-in-law,  the  Siredc  Beaujcu, 
(afterwards  Duke  of  Bourbon.)  who  aloue  of  all  his 
family  connections  had  unreserved  admission  to  Plessis, 
to  represent  him  at  that  solemnity.  Yet  to  so  miserable 
an  extent  was  he  the  slave  of  suspicion  that  on  the 
return  of  that  faithful  kiusinan  from  his  important  and 
confidential  duty,  the  King  gave  secret  instructions  to 
the  sentinels  at  the  Castle  gates,  carefully  to  feel  and 
handle  over)'  individual  of  the  Ambassador's  train  in 
order  to  ascertain  that  hr  had  not  any  shirt  of  mail  con- 
cealed under  his  outer  garments. J 
Ilia  inter-  Many  years  hud  elapsed  since  he  hail  seen  the  Dau- 
UuTdiu-  P^‘n  * ^or  h*s  remembrance  of  his  own  conduct  during 
plyn>  the  Pragurrie  induced  him  to  keep  the  young  Prince  as 
much  as  possible  removed  from  the  chance  of  being 
involved  in  Political  intrigue.  When,  however,  he  be- 
came conscious  of  decay,  he  anxiously  expressed  a wish 
for  an  interview  with  his  son ; in  which  he  earnestly 
recommended  him  to  retain,  on  his  accession,  all  the 
Ministers  whom  he  found  in  office,  ]iointing  to  the  oppo- 
site course  which  he  himself  had  unadvisedly  pursued 
as  one  of  the  probable  causes  of  the  league  pour  It  Men 
Public  by  which  his  Crown  had  been  endungered.§ 


Pope  Alexander  Vi.  to  Charles  VIII.  during  his  occupation  of 
that  City  in  1496.  In  the  end  he  is  supposed  to  hare  been  poi- 
soned . 

* MonutrrM,  ml.  xi  e.  34.  The  death  of  Charles  du  Maine,  the 
last  of  the  Angevin*,  on  Dec.  1 1,  1481,  hod  united  the  Fief  of  Pro- 
vence to  tlie  Crown  of  France.  See  li  at  lam,  Middle  Aget,  vol.  i.  p.  99. 

^ Phil,  ilo  Comroinos,  c.  135.  A similar  modern  anecdote, 
which  must  he  fre»h  in  the  recollectiou  of  many  of  our  readers, 
appears  to  have  been  derived  from  Coctier'*  word*.  We  need  not 
relate  the  circumstances  which  ted  to  the  threat,  Si  emu  nadmtUrf; 
Pu  U pir r Elytt*  iwjour.f  hut,  can i ttrrx  demat  n chtx  U Pere 
infernal. 

I id.  Ibid. 

$ The  formal  Inutrnelimu  which  Louts  drew  up  for  his  Son’s 
use,  dated  Sept.  1,  1482,  may  bo  found  in  the  Preuvet  to  Phil, 
de  Cotmninr*.  A Political  Work,  Le  Rotter  Jet  Ouerret,  com- 
posed by  Loui*  almut  ihe  »«ioe  time,  ha*  never  liecn  printed. 
Some  extract*  are  given  by  1 Judos,  (Prmoet,  tom.  iii.  p.  382.  39  5 J 


Not  long  after  this  conversation,  a thin!  seizure  so  fully  Aunalsof 
convinced  him  for  a while  of  the  near  approach  of  death,  fnoot, 
that  he  deputed  the  Sire  dc  Beaujcu  and  his  chief 
Officers  o!  State  to  Amboise  to  receive  the  commands  From 
of  the  King,"  »e  he  styled  his  Son  ; at  the  same  time  *•  °- 
transterring  to  him  those  appendages  which  he  const-  1392. 

dered  most  essential  to  Royalty,  his  body  guard  and  ,u 

hawks  and  hounds.  But  hope  soon  revived  in  the  A-  D* 

sick  man’s  capricious  fancy,  and  he  clung  to  a fond  belief  *498. 

that  the  Calabrian  Hermit  might  still  restore  him.  If 
this  expectation  had  been  realized.  Coin  mines  assures 
us  that  he  would  have  made  diligent  haste  to  resume 
his  authority,  and  “ would  easily  have  dispa rckled  the 
assembly  sent  to  this  new  King."*  Before  bis  illness, 
he  bad  straitly  enjoined  his  attendants  that  they  should 
on  no  account  forewurn  him  of  death,  " for  no  man  ever 
feared  its  coming  more  than  he,  nor  sought  so  many  ways 
to  avoid  it.”  But  his  Barber,  Olivier  ie  Dai n,  took  upon 
himself  (os  Commines  informs  us)  to  convey  the  unwill- 
ing information  in  terms  more  abrupt  than  arc  usually 
employed  in  acquainting  Criminals  (hat  the  hour  of  their 
execution  is  fixed.  “Sir,"  thundered  this  rude  monitor 
in  the  ear  of  his  expiring  master,  '♦  it  is  reason  we  do 
our  duties ; hope  no  more  in  this  holy  man,  nor  any 
other  thing,  for  sure  you  are  but  dead ; therefore  think 
upon  your  conscience,  for  your  hour  is  come.” — “ I 
trust  God  will  help  me,'*  was  the  King's  reply,  **  and 
peradv future  I am  not  so  sick  as  you  suppose.”  He 
latiguisditd  in  great  occasional  suffering,  but  retaining 
his  senses  and  conversing  with  much  calmness  and  dis- 
cretion, chiefly  on  the  political  condition  of  his  King- 
dom, during  six  days;  and  he  expired  ns  he  wished  to 
do,  on  u Saturday,  expressing  full  confidence  lhal  the  Aug.  30. 
Blessed  Virgin  whom  he  had  always  devoutly  served  a.  d. 
would  purchase  him  that  gracc.t  1483. 

Commutes,  as  a (fuitliful  and  an  honourable  senrunt.  Miserable 
panegyrizes  bis  deceased  master  wherever  it  is  in  his  life  panted 
power ; and  he  descants,  probably  not  without  justice,  by  Loui* 
upon  the  keen  apprehension,  the  unflagging  activity,  and 
Ihe  retentive  memory  by  which  Louis  was  distinguished. 

Much  of  cruelly  and  wickedness  which  that  writer  has 
veiled  may  he  learned  from  other  sources ; yet  Com- 
mines  was  both  too  wise  and  too  honest  not  to  perceive 
and  to  admit  that  the  Tyrant’s  days  were  consumed  in 
wretchedness.  “ I knew  him  and  served  him  in  the 


aod  M.  dt*  Suanondi  (who  wpiww  very  just  surprise  at  the 
neglect  of  this  singular  production)  state*  that  the  MS.  which 
he  examined  i*  u smell  folio  ill  Gothic  character*,  u timbered 
7433,  in  ihe  AIMMMfW  dtt  Rot,  turn.  xiv.  p.  617.  Moostrelut 
reLstu*  tliet  after  the  ialerviaw  with  the  Dauphin,  the  King  col- 
lected About  six-score  musicians  who  played  on  low -toned  instru- 
ment*, aad  who  were  employed  together  with  some  shepherds  on 
their  pipes  before  the  Royal  apartment,  *•  (or  h»  amusement  and 
to  prevent  Aim  from  falling  ailorp."  vuL  xi.  c.  32. 

* id.  c.  134.  1 buret,  p.  214. 

f Louis  made  arrangements  for  his  own.  funeral  which  took 
place  At  NAtre-Diiwe-de-Cleri.  Philip  1.  And  Loui*  VII.  Are  the 
only  other  King*  of  the  Third  Race  besides  himself  who  wore  not 
interred  in  St.  Denis.  His  Tomb  was  violated  and  injured  by  the 
Huguenots  in  1562. 

The  great  devotion  which  Louis  paid  to  the  Virgin  is  noticed  by 
all  his  Biographer* ; and  a line  by  Papa,  which  is  on  every  one'*  bps, 
notice*  the  reverence  Celt  by  the  M perjur’d  Prince”  for  “ a leaden 
Saint.”  This  alluaMm  is  nowhere  mote  fully  explained  th»u  in 
the  Puntgynqne  of  Claude  lie  Seysort.  U uroi t on  $»rp  #M 

chapeau  /out  plem  if  image*,  la  pi  apart  dr  plomb  uu  if  itfum,  in. 
quel  let  >i  tout  prop*  t quand  1/  An  email  quelquei  msN0N  bonne*  •* 
maurauet,  on  que  nt  Jan  tame  tut  prenoit,  »/  (nti  toif,  *f  ratuint  a 
gen** tx.  qurlque  port  quit  *e  trouvot,  m oomdatnement  queiqnefmt, 
quit  tetuU ott  pint  (tletttf  tfeoiendemenl  qne  tape  /tom  me.  Par  Gude- 
froy,  4to.  l*aris,  1615,  p.  93. 
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History,  flower  of  his  apt*  amd  in  his  great  prosperity,  yet  never 
b»wI  him  free  from  toil  of body  and  trouble  of  mind.”  Even 
F”“n  in  his  pastimes  lie  had  as  much  pain  as  pleasure,  and  so 

]'  violently  did  he  pursue  his  favourite  diversion  of  the 

1 lo  * chase,  that  he  mostly  returned  from  it  “ very  weary  and 
A D in  a manner  ever  displeased  with  one  or  other.”  Sure 

1498  >n  mine  opinion,  from  his  childhood  till  his  death,  ho 

was  in  continual  toil  and  trouble,  so  that  if  all  his  plea- 
sant and  joyful  days  were  numbered  I think  they  should 
be  found  but  few  ; yea,  I am  fully  persuaded  that  for  one 
pleasant  there  should  be  found  twenty  displeasant."* 
Struggle*  The  first  years  of  the  reign  of  his  son  and  successor 
fur  power  on  Charles  VIII.  were  consumed  in  a struggle  for  power 
between  two  branches  of  the  Royal  House.  The  new 
Ch.irles  King,  who  had  attained  the  age  of  thirteen  years  and  two 

VIII.  mouths  at  his  Father’s  decease,  had  therefore  legally 

terminated  his  minority.  Rut  he  had  been  grossly  neg- 
lected. He  had  suffered  much  from  illness;  and  partly 
from  necessary  attention  to  his  health,  partly  from  the 
unnatural  jealousy  which  Louis  cherished  even  of  his 
nearest  connections,  he  hail  been  allowed  to  languish  in 
most  piteous  ignorance,  it  is  doubted  whether  he  could 
cither  read  or  write ; and  it  is  said  that  his  Father  often 
repeated  that  he  should  esteem  his  Son’s  attainment  in 
Latin  quite  sufficient  if  he  could  but  construe  the 
maxim  qui  uracil  diuimulart,  neacit  regnarc. t Nor  did 
Charles  atone  for  this  vacancy  of  mind  by  any  superiority 
of  outward  appearance.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  de- 
formed ; his  head  was  disproportionately  large  and  sunk 
between  high  shoulders,  and  his  legs,  from  their  extreme 
slenderness,  seemed  little  capable  of  supporting  the 
weight  of  his  body. 

Anne  of-  Of  his  two  sisters,  Anne,  the  elder,  married  to  Pierre, 
Beaujeu,  BettUjeU|  (who  not  long  afterwards  succeeded  to 

the  title  and  rich  inheritance  of  his  brother  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon, )J  was  in  her  two  and  twentieth  year.  She  pos- 
sessed much  of  the  vigour  and  activity  which  charac- 
terised her  Father,  with  whom  she  had  been  an  especial 
favourite;  and  she  hod  been  verbally  cli urged  by  him 
on  his  death-bed  to  superintend  “ the  health  and  edu- 
cation” of  her  brother.  Jeanne,  a little  her  junior,  was 
singularly  ill-favoured  and  repulsive  in  her  person  ;§ 
nevertheless  for  six  years  past  she  had  been  the  wife  of 
. Louis  of  Orleans,  next  heir  to  the  throne  if  Charles 

Orleans,  should  die  without  male  issue.||  In  the  dispute  which 

arose  between  the  Dame  dc  Beaujeu  on  one  part  and 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  on  the  other,  as  to  the  chief  admi- 
nistration of  a Regency  which  the  King’s  extreme  youth 
and  slender  ac  juirements  rendered  neccwary  in  spite  of 
States  Qt-  the  legal  fiction  which  recognised  his  Majority,  recourse 

nt-ral  at  was  had  to  an  assembly  of  the  Statea-Gcnerul.  That 

Tours.  Body  accordingly  met  at  Tours.  Their  decision  was 

Jan.  15.  vague  and  unsatisfactory  ; it  forebore  from  establishing 

*•  n<  a {positive  Regency,  but  by  leaving  the  Royal  person  in 

1484.  the  embody  of  Anne  of  Beaujeu  it  virtually  confirmed 

her  power. ^ 

•id.  c.  136.  Daoet,  p.  218,  219. 

} Phil.  <U»  Cummriwa,  e-  1. 
t la  1453 

§ Jeanne  4 tail  petite,  maiprr,  mire,  vomi4e,  H ti  fmde,  qae  am i part 
n a pomroit  tunffrir  He  la  rorr,  el  yut  forty1  die  avail « pnrvitre  denant 
lui  elk  it  irn.it  toujoun  cache e drmere  m gauvernmnte.  M.  da 
Sksraondi,  torn.  xiv.  p.  C33.  who  refers  to  Barante,  tom.  x i.  p 303. 

| Loin*.  Duke  of  Orleans,  (afterward*  Louis  XII.)  wasson  of 
Charles  and  Mary  of  Cloves,  and  grandson  of  Louis  11.  son  of 
Clurlr*  V. 

Tho  Ordinance*  of  the  States-Gencral,  as  printer)  bjr  Garnier, 
<ono  x p.  104.  and  by  M.  do  Sfcsroondi,  tom.  xiv.  p.  66*-’.  doe*  uot 


Louis  XL  hud  exercised  the  most  ahsolute  despotism  Annals  of 
while  living,  but  his  authority  was  hut  little  regarded  Francc* 
posthumously.  Oue  of  the  earliest  nets  of  the  States- 
General  was  the  promulgation  of  an  Ordinance  decree-  rrora 
ing  the  puuishment  of  some  of  the  chief  Favourites  of  the  .*399 
late  King,  who  there  can  be  little  doubt  richly  merited  to  * 
their  fall.  The  accusation  on  which  Otivier  le  bain  was  A,  D 
condemned  to  the  gallows  has  been  brought  with  some  1498. 
slight  changes  against  other  crimitiais  equally  obnoxious  Punish- 
lo  popular  hatred.  * The  guilt  of  the  Physician  Coctier  meat  of  the 
was  not  of  equally  dark  hue,  nnd  justice  was  satisfied  by  J?to  King’s 
stripping  him  of  Ilia  inordinate  gains,  and  sentencing  FilToUT,,'f,,• 
him  to  banishment. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans,  discontented  with  the  ascend-  Thu  Duke 
ency  obtained  by  Anne  of  Beaujeu,  sought  a union  with  of  °T*C“**  ‘ 

Maximilian  who  had  been  elected  King  of  the  Romans.  A’  .D* 
From  that  fickle  Prince,  however,  he  received  little  ~ 
etlectivc  aid,  and  a far  more  powerful  ally  was  found  by  unites  with 
him  in  the  Duke  of  Bretagne,  ever  anxious  to  strengthen  the  Duke  of 
himsell  by  promoting  internal  dissension  in  Fruuce.  liratagne, 
When  Orleans  openly  repaired  to  the  Breton  Court  at 
Nantes,  many  of  those  attached  to  his  interests  remained 
behind  in  France,  and  it  was  on  that  occasion  that  Corn- 
mines,  as  one  of  the  ablest  of  his  partisans,  underwent 
eight  months’  imprisonment  in  un  iron  cage  at  Loches. 

The  Bretons  were  far  from  being  mutually  united,  and 
La  Tremouille,  the  Grand  Chamberlain  of  France,  upon 
whom  Anne  reposed  deserved  confidence,  led  twelve 
thousand  men,  and  a train  of  artillery  at  that  time  the 
best  served  in  Europe,  to  repeated  conquests.  A de-  >*  dsfeateJ, 
cisive  victory  which  he  obtained  at  St.  Aubin  du  Cor- 
mice  placed  in  his  hands  numerous  prisoners  of  distino  1 A D' 
tion,  among  whom  was  the  Duke  of  Orlcaus  himself.  1488* 

The  death  of  Francis  11.  of  Uretugne  soon  after  this  July  27, 
defeat,  appeared  to  render  his  Duchy,  which  devolved  Aune of 
to  a daughter  in  her  twelfth  year,  an  easy  prey  to  b^tagno 
France.  Maximiliun  was  too  much  embroiled  with  his  *^t  lia'b'* 
Flemish  subjects  to  offer  armed  assistance,  and  if  the  g^pL  9.  ** 
War  had  been  prosecuted  with  vigour,  the  independence 
of  Bretagne  would  probably  have  been  destroyed. 

Time,  however,  was  given  lor  the  arrival  of  both  Eng- 
lish and  Spanish  auxiliaries,  and  the  French  Generals 
contented  themselves  by  a defensive  maintenance  of 
the  towns  which  they  hod  already  won.  The  hand  of  the 
Duchess  Anne  became  regarded  as  a valuable  prize  by 
numerous  competitors,  and  among  them  the  apparently 
successful  claimant  was  Maximiliau,  now  a widower. 

Anne,  indeed,  bad  never  seen  this  fortunate  wooer  ; but 
his  person  was  dignified  and  his  age  was  not  unfitting; 
two  essential  qualifications  wanting  in  another  very 
powerful  suitor,  Alain  d’Albret,  a Gascon  of  the  House 
of  Foix,  from  whose  importunity  she  nnxiously  sought 
escape.  Her  nuptials  were  celebrated  by  proxy  with  all  Marries 
the  ceremonies  usual  on  such  occasions.  But  the  Bride-  MuximL 
groom,  occupied  by  less  pleasing  cores  in  Hungary,  was  ban, 
separated  from  his  Bride  by  nearly  the  whole  extent  of 
Europe ; and  although  for  a short  time  she  assumed  the  ^ never 
title  of  Queen  of  the  Romans,  we  shall  perceive  that  ^cr  rc- 
their  union  was  never  completed,  und  that  a singular  pined  bus- 
revolution  of  circumstances  rapidly  transferred  her  to  b«»A 

confer  Ibis  authority  upon  Anne  of  Beaujeu.  That  the  potsciiwd 
it  it  evident  from  the  succeeding  transactions,  and  is  expressly 
affirmed  by  Philippa  de  Comnniu-t,  c.2. 

* t is  said  (nnd  perhaps  with  not  more  truth  in  one  esse  than 
in  the  otlwr’i  that  Olivier  le  Darn,  like  Colonel  Kirk,  having  re- 
ceired  his  price  by  the  sacrifice  of  a Lull's  honour,  violated  his 
portion  of  Uie  compact  by  executing  hut  huhbsnd. 
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VIII.  w 

Iran'i  thtf 


the  arms  of  the  greatest  rival  and  the  nominal  son-in- 
law  of  her  own  reputed  hu*bund. 

When  Charles  VII f.  had  attained  his  twenty-first 
year,  he  no  longer  submitted  with  complacency  to  the 
domination  of  his  sister.  It  is  probable  that  a wish  to 
assert  his  independence  of  her  sway,  not  less  than  an 
attachment  which  he  hud  always*  felt  for  the  captive 
Prince,  prompted  him  to  release  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
without  her  privity;  and  the  Bourbons,  anticipating  the 
decline  of  their  power  from  this  act  of  unexpected  vigour, 
wisely  abandoned  without  a struggle  the  control  which 
thev  had  hitherto  exercised,  and  asked  and  obtained  a 


Duke  of  Or-  sincere  reconciliation  with  Orleans  and  hi*  party. 


Irani. 
Treaty  of 
Vannes, 


C harks 
VIII.  with 

Anue  of 
Bretagne, 
Dee.  6. 


The  King,  meanwhile,  pressed  the  advantages  which 
he  had  gained  in  Bretagne,  till  Anne  with  her  chief 
31inister  was  closely  besieged  in  llcnncs.  Defence 
was  hopeless,  and  a Treaty  signed  at  Yannesin  Novem- 
ber referred  to  Commissioners  the  final  decision  of  the 
claims  of  the  King  ol  France  upon  the  Duchy  ; but  at 
the  same  time  stipulated  for  its  evacuation  by  all  the 
foreign  mercenaries  who  had  been  summoned  to  its 
defence,  and  for  the  retirement  of  Anne  herself  to  her 
M Arriaga  of  husband  in  Germany.  Great,  therefore,  must  have  been 
the  astonishment  of  Maximilian  when  he  learned  that 
his  Bride  not  many  day*  afterwards  was  betrothed  to 
the  K ing  of  France,  and  that  their  marriage  hail  been  so- 
lemnized before  the  assembled  Court.  Each  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  was  already  legally  married  to  another; 
and  Margaret  of  Austria,  who  had  been  affianced  to 
Charles  in  the  presence  of  his  deceased  Father,  bore  the 
title  of  Queen  of  France,  as  Anne  had  assumed  that  of 
Queen  of  the  Homans.  The  outrage  offered  to  Maxi- 
milian could  scarcely  be  exceeded ; a daughter  was 
repudiated  by  a son-in-law  who  at  the  same  time  de- 
prived him  of  a wife.  But  a Papal  dispensation  sanc- 
tioned the  alliance,  and  contrary  as  it  might  be  to 
Ecclesiastical  discipline,  the  Political  advantages  result- 
ing from  it  to  France  were  inestimable.  The  long  feucl 
with  Bretagne  was  extinguished  for  ever  by  the  union 
of  that  Fief  to  the  Crown,  and  its  irrevocable  settlement 
in  the  male  line. 

Maximilian,  contrary  fo  expectation,  was  not  diverted 
from  his  Hungarian  enterprise  by  the  resentment  with 
which  he  must  have  learner!  the  marriage  of  Charles ; 
but  his  ally.  Henry  VII.  of  England,  menaced  a descent 
upon  France  in  his  behalf.  For  that  purpose,  he  ob- 
tained a large  subsidy  from  his  Parliament,  and  em- 
barked sixteen  hundred  men  at  arms  and  twenty-five 
thousand  infantry  at  a season  not  very  favourable  to  pro- 
longed military  operations.  When  his  Generals  remon- 
strated that  Winter  was  too  nearly  at  hand  to  permit 
the  active  commencement  of  War,  he  dryly  answered, 
that  the  conquest  of  France  would  require  more  than 
one  campaign,  and  that  it  mattered  therefore  but  little 
at  what  time  of  year  it  was  begun.  But  the  real  object 
of  the  avaricious  Prince  was  to  sell  Peace  to  hi*  enemies 
even  as  he  had  already  sold  Wur  to  his  subjects.  The 
English  still  cherished  a strong  feeling  of  rivalry  and  an 
eairer  desire  for  a renewal  ol  triumphant  warfare  in  France, 
and  Henry  skilfully  turned  this  national  prejudice  to  his 
profit.  No  sooner,  however,  had  he  lauded  and  in- 
vented Boulogne,  than  he  secretly  intimated  his  willing- 
ness to  negotiate  A month's  hard  service  in  the 
trenches,  during  inclement  and  unhealthy  weather,  hud 
chilled  the  ardour  of  his  troops;  and  when  lie  announced 
to  them  that  cooperation  from  their  allies  was  no  longer 
to  be  expected,  and  that  France  offered  to  purchase  their 


unite* 

that  Fief 

with 

France. 

Henry  VII. 

knrades 

Franc*. 

A.  D. 

1492 
Oer  6. 


retreat  by  an  enormous  disbursement,  it  was  not  difficult  Annals  of 
to  persu  ode  them  to  sign  a Bequest  and  Su ppl icat  ion”  that  F ranc«. 
lie  would  accept  the  proposed  condition*.  By  a secret  Ar-  '*** 
tide  of  a Treaty  concluded  at  Elaple*  the  King  of  France  *'*ro,n 
agreed  to  pay  seven  hundred  and  forty -five  thousand  *• 
crowns,*  the  arrears  of  debt  owing  to  England  by  himself  *392. 
and  by  his  Consort  jointly,  at  equsd  instalments  in  (he  *° 
course  of  tike  succeeding  fifteen  years.  In  the  following  ijok 
Summer,  the  abandonment  of  Artois  and  of  Franc  he-  peacB  0f 
Con»tt\  both  which  Province*  had  already  been  nearly  coil-  Kii^je». 
quered  by  .Maximilian,  was  accepted  as  a satisfaction  for  Nw.  3. 
the  disappointed  matrimonial  cliiim  of  Margaret  of  At  •- 
tria,  who  was  returned  to  her  Father  with  much  ceremony ; 
and  Charles,  having  thus  secured  Peace  with  England  Treaty  of 
and  w ith  the  King  of  the  Romans,  addressed  his  entire  ^knlis. 
resources  to  the  prosecution  of  a romantic  expedition 
which  he  had  long  meditated  and  very  passionately 
desired. 

But  the  Political  intrigues  which  allured  him  to  cross  Invasion  of 
the  Alp*,  his  unresisted  advance  to  Naples,  liis  trium-  Italy  l>y 
phanl  ubode  in  that  Kingdom,  his  successful  retreat,  yjfJJ*** 
und  the  remarkable  victory  at  Foruovo  when  he  ap- 
peared to  be  at  the  very  brink  of  destruction,  must  not 
be  separated  from  the  Annals  of  Italy;  and  we  pass  at 
once  to  the  short  and  uninteresting  period  which  suc- 
ceeded that  memorable  expedition.  The  wcakuess  of 
Gilbert de  Montpensier  whom  the  King  hud  left  in  com- 
mand at  Naples,  and  the  recovery  of  his  numerous  ene- 
mies from  the  panic  by  which  they  appeur  at  first  to 
have  been  stupified,  soon  stripped  him  of  his  short-lived 


conquests,  and  the  financial  embarrassments  under  which 
France  laboured  precluded  any  effectual  attempt  for  their 
recovery.  The  King  for  a while  surrendered  him- 
self to  frivolity  and  indolent  amusements;  and  liis 
abodes  at  Lyons,  at  Moulins,  and  at  Tours  were  dis- 
tinguished only  by  such  variety  as  could  be  imparted  to 
a ceaseless  round  of  Tournaments  and  Spectacles.  The 
loss  of  three  sons,  successively,  in  great  degree  weaned 
him  from  this  love  of  pleasure  ; and  in  a retirement  to 
Amboise  (w  here  he  wns  much  delighted  in  superintend- 
ing the  architectural  improvement  of  his  Palace  which 
he  designed  to  rebuild  on  a splendid  Italian  model}  lie 
projected  great  economical  reforms  in  the  collection  and 
the  expenditure  of  the  Revenue,  in  the  Law,  and  in 
the  Church  ; he  presided  in  person  over  a Court  of 
Appeal,  and  he  showed  himself  “ well  disposed  to  lead 
his  life  according  to  the  commandment*  of  God.'’f 
While  thus  laudably  occupied,  he  was  struck  by  apo- 
plexy in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  and  breathed  his  lust  in 
a dark  and  filthy  corridor  leading  to  the  Castle  moat,  in 
which  he  had  been  spectator  of  a Tennis-match.  His 
death  was  greatly  regretted,  for  his  personal  qualities 
appear  to  have  excited  very  general  attachment.  **  To 
say  the  truth,”  remarks  Conuiiines,  **  I never  saw  so 
great  mourning  and  lamentation,  nor  that  continued  so 
long,  lor  any  Prince  as  lor  him  : and  no  marvel,  for  he 
was  the  mildest  and  coortcouscst  Prince  that  ever  lived; 
for  I think  he  never  gave  find  word  to  any  man.”? 


Ilia  fdvo- 
lily  after 
Im  return. 


Ilia  r» form- 
ation while 
at  AtuboiKc, 


and  death, 
A.  D. 

1498. 

April  7. 


* One  hundred  and  twenty-five  thou»and  CTowns  were  th* 
arrears  of  pension  owing  by  France.  The  remainder  was  the  debt 
of  Bretagne. 

f Phil,  de  Cummin**,  C.  Ar  oit  mis  It  liny  dr  nouveau  ion 

tmnginatiun  dt  mettrt  k*  justice  en  Inn  ordre  el  f Eg  tut-  Of  his 
probable  success  in  the  latter  attempt,  the  Chronicler  duct  out 
augur  by  any  means  favourably  : *i  r,(tl  eu  fjisn  affaire  a rengrr  ies 
grn$  de  C Efftue. 

; Id.  e 55. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXIX. 

ANNALS  OF  ENGLAND  DURING  THE  XVth  CENTURY. 


PROM  A.  Dr  1399  TO  A.  D.  1485. 


The  circumstances  which  attended  the  accession  of 
Henry  IV.  necessarily  gave  rise  to  much  trouble  and 
distrust.  Aware  that  his  title  was  liable  to  just  dispute, 
he  never  brought  it  to  the  decision  of  Constitutional  Law, 
nor  measured  its  validity  by  any  direct  comparison  with 
the  claims  of  others.  He  chose  to  avail  himself  rather  of 
a popular  tradition  in  regard  to  his  ancestor  Edmund, 
Tro  t.  Lancaster,  w^°  was  >UPP°^  t0  have  been  l^e 

tendin”tb«  eldest  son  of  Henry  III.,  and  to  have  been  deprived  of  the 
accession  of  Throne  in  consequence  of  some  personal  defects  which, 
Henry  IV.  jn  that  martial  Age,  were  thought  to  disqualify  him  for 
the  essential  duties  of  a Sovereign  Prince.  It  is 
imagined  to  have  been  in  reference  to  this  covert  pre- 
tension that,  upon  assuming  the  functions  of  Royalty, 
Henry  addressed  the  assembled  Peers  in  the  following 
terms  : “ In  the  name  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
I,  Henry  of  Lancaster,  challenge  this  Realm  of  England, 
and  the  Crown*  with  all  the  appurtenances,  as  that  I am 
descended  by  right  line  of  the  blood,  coming  from  the 
good  Lord  Kir.g  Henry  III.,  arid  through  that  right 
which  God  of  II is  grace  hath  sent  me,  with  help  of  my 
kin  and  friends  to  recover  it;  the  which  Realm  was  in 
point  to  be  undone  for  default  of  governance  and  un- 
doing of  good  laws.”* 

Ho  insintv  Sensible  tlml  he  would  give  great  offence  to  the 
j?*htof  English  Nation  if  he  should  urge  any  claim  on  the  ground 
conquest,  of  conquest,  the  new  King  wisely  abstained  from  all 
open  expression  of  his  views  on  a topic  so  extremely 
delicate ; and  yet,  during  the  ceremony  of  the  Corona- 
tion, he  appears  to  have  insinuated  some  such  title  to 
the  Throne,  for,  besides  observing  the  usual  forms,  he 
commanded  that  the  sword  which  he  wore  when  he 
landed  at  Ravenspur  should  be  carried  unsheathed  in  the 
process iou.t  His  descent  from  the  progenitor  whom  he 
named  as  the  source  of  his  hereditary  right  will  be 
made  clear  by  the  scheme  below,  from  which  it  will 
appear  that  he  was  sprung  from  Henry  III.,  both  by 
father  and  mother. 
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Edward  I.  King.  Edmund,  Earl  of  Lancaster. 

Eowamd  11.  King.  Hxkry,  Earl  of  Lancaster. 

Edward  111.  King.  Hjcnhy,  Duke  of  Lancaster. 
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* Knyghton,  p.  2757.  t Rymcr,  vol  viii.  p.  89. 
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But  the  Duke  of  Gaunt,  the  father  of  Henry,  was  Annals  of 
junior  not  only  to  the  Black  Prince,  the  parent  of  England. 
Richard  II.,  but  also  to  Lionel,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  * v-— ' 
whose  progeny  were,  of  course,  nearer  to  the  Throne  Froin 

than  the  present  occupant.  As  Lionel  had  no  male  *•  °- 

issue,  his  possessions  nnd  claims  fell  to  his  daughter  1399. 

Philippa,  who  married  Mortimer.  Earl  of  Marche,  and  ,0 

representative  of  the  powerful  Baron  whose  memory  ** 
is  loaded  wilh  the  imputation  of  having  murdered  „} 
Edward  II.  The  descendants  of  that  Princess  were  ,ne**e* 
unquestionably  the  true  heirs  to  the  Crown,  and  their 
right,  it  appears,  had  been  acknowledged  by  Parlia- 
ment during  the  Government  of  the  late  King;  but  as 
her  grandsons,  at  the  deposition  of  Richard,  were  mere 
children,  no  opposition  was  made  in  their  name  to  the 
preferment  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  who  could  wield 
the  sceptre  with  a stronger  hand.* 

The  beginning  of  Henry's  reign  was  deeply  agitated  Discontents 
by  the  animosities  which  still  prevailed  among  the  of  the  No- 
Nobles.  A strong  party  adhered,  though  in  secret,  to  Wc*>  #oma 
the  legitimate  heir  of  the  Monarchy;  many  were  dis- 
satisfied  with  the  harsh  treatment  measured  out  to 
Richard  ; and  not  a few  trembled  for  their  own  safety, 
on  acconnt  of  the  share  which  they  had  taken  in  »hc 
prosecution  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  No  sooner,  ac- 
cordingly, had  Parliament  met  than  these  violent  passions 
burst  forth  on  both  sides.  The  Lords,  who  hod  seconded 
the  views  of  the  late  King  against  his  uncle,  were  now 
summoned  to  defend  their  proceedings,  or  to  suffer  the 
penalty  of  false  accusers;  a step  which  led  to  the  most 
indecent  altercation,  and  to  the  exchange  of  several 
challenges  to  mortal  combat.  Not  fewer  than  forty 
gauntlets  were  thrown  on  the  floor,  by  Peers  who  had 
branded  one  another  as  liars  and  traitors  to  their 
Sovereign.  Henry  possessed  sufficient  influence  over 
both  parties  to  prevent  the  actual  shedding  of  blnod ; 
but  he  found  it  necessary  to  proceed  with"  the  utmost 
caution  against  those  Noblemen  who  had  lent  themselves 
as  tools  to  the  jealousy  of  Richard,  and  had  countenanced 
the  more  arbitrary  transactions  of  his  latter  years.  He 
satisfied  himself  with  depriving  them  of  the  rank  con- 
ferred on  them  for  their  subserviency  to  the  Royal  will ; 
reducing  the  Dukes  of  Albemarle,  of  Surrey,  and  of 
Exeter,  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  and  the  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
totheirformertitlcs  as  Earls  of  Rutland,  of  Kent,  of  Hun- 
tingdon, and  of  Somerset,  and  Baron  le  Despenscr.f 

* Dr.  Ltngard  (vol.  iv.  p.  369.)  remark*,  that  Henry  u could 
not  claim  by  his  father's  side,  because  the  young  Karl  of  Marche 
was  sprung  from  tins  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  elder  brother  or  John 
of  Ghent ; nor  by  his  mother’*  side,  because  she  sras  sprung  from 
Edmund  of  Lancaster,  a younger  brother  of  Edward  I.** 

f /fo/,  /krr/.  voL  iii.  p.  449. 
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Hufon*.  These  powerful  subject*,  long  assustomed  lo  violence 
«,  and  intrigue,  soon  entered  into  a conspiracy  to  pre- 

Frora  cipitate  Henry  from  the  Throne  to  which  similar  ma- 

a.  d.  chinations  had  raised  him.  They  resolved,  under  pee- 

1399.  tencc  of  holding  a Tournament  at  Oxford,  to  assemble 

to  a large  Body  of  their  retainers,  and  by  a sudden  move- 

a.  d.  menl  lo  seize  the  person  of  the  King  at  Windsor; 

1485.  which  being  accomplished,  it  appears  to  have  been  their 
Conspiracy,  intention  to  proclaim  Richard,  over  whose  fate  some 
A*  D*  degree  of  obscurity  continued  to  hang.  But  the  treachery 

1400.  0f  Rutland  saved  the  Usurper;  who,  having  received 
timely  notice,  repaired  to  London,  and  placed  himself 

Is  defeated.  at  t|lc  |jca,l  of  a considerable  army.  'The  insurgents 
retreated  toward*  the  West,  in  the  hope  of  being  able 
to  raise  a force  equal  to  that  arrayed  under  the  Royal 
banners ; but  the  activity  of  the  pursuers  allowed  them 
no  time  tor  such  preparations.  At  Cirencester,  the 
populace  rose  against  Kent  and  Salisbury,  whom  they 
forthwith  put  to  death.  The  citizens  of  Bristol  treated 
in  a similar  manner  the  Lord*  Lurnley  and  Dispenser; 
while  the  Lari  of  Huntingdon,  Sir  Thomas  Blount,  and 
Sir  Benedict  Sely  were  executed  as  traitors  by  order* 
from  Henry.* 

The  King  of  France,  who  had  betrothed  his  daughter 
to  Richard,  was  inclined  to  revenge  his  death  by  attack- 
ing the  possession*  of  the  English  on  the  Continent,  and 
even  by  contesting  in  u wider  field  live  title  of  his  suc- 
cessor to  the  Throne  which  he  had  ascended.  But  the 
unsettled  state  of  his  own  a [furs  soon  induced  Charles  to 
lay  aside  his  preparations,  und  to  acquiesce  in  lire  arrange- 
ments by  which  Guiennc  and  the  other  dependencies  of 
the  English  Throne  were  included  in  the  dominions  pro- 
nounced hereditary  in  the  person  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  The  gallant  son  of  Henry,  at  the  accession  of 
his  father,  had  been  created  Duke  of  Guiennc,  und 
declared  in  Parliament  Heir-appurcul  lo  the  Throne ; 
measures  which,  however  offensive  they  might  be  to  the 
French  Sovereign,  were  not  formally  opposed  by  him. 
Isabelle  to-  He  held  it  sufficient  that  the  Princess  his  daughter  was 
■torcit  to  restored  to  her  native  land,  together  with  the  jewels  and 
her  father.  otjlcr  (jehes  which  had  been  bestowed  upon  her  when  she 
left  il.t 

Invasion  of  To  withdraw  the  thoughts  of  men  from  the  murder 
Scotland.  nf  Richard,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  despatched  in 
the  Castle  of  Pontefract  early  in  the  preseut  year,  as  well 
as  to  give  employment  to  those  unruly  spirits  whose 
gain  or  pastime  was  connected  with  war,  Henry  resolved 
to  lead  an  army  into  Scotland.  His  avowed  intention 
was  to  punish  ihe  Borderers  for  the  incursions  which 
they  were  incessantly  making  into  his  Northern  Counties, 
anil  by  means  of  which  they  not  only  brought  his 
Government  into  contempt,  but  also  afforded  encourage- 
ment to  such  of  his  subjects  us  were  disposed  to  take 
part  with  his  enemies.  Having  obtained  from  the  Peers, 
Spiritual  and  Temporal,  grants  of  money  and  service, 
he  summoned  all  the  inferior  retainers  of  his  Crown  to 
meet  him  at  York,  with  men  and  arms  proportioned  to 
the  amount  of  their  fees.  From  Newcastle  he  sent  a 
messenger  to  the  Scottish  King  and  Barons.conmmuHing 
them  to  appear  before  him  in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh 
on  the  23<i  of  August  next  ensuing,  to  do  homage  for 
their  respective  Fief*.  To  this  injunction,  the  Duke  of 
Rothsay,  the  eldest  son  of  Robert,  replied  by  a proposal 
to  decide  the  quarrel  on  equal  terms ; selecting  a number 


* W«lnc|'hnm,  p.  404,  edit.  1574. 

t Kycner,  vol.  viii.  p.  108. 


of  Knights  on  each  side  who  should  represent  in  the  Annate  of 
field  the  interest  of  the  two  Countries.  As  might  be  KagUod. 
expected,  Henry  treated  with  contempt  the  expedient  ' 

thus  suggested  by  the  youthful  Prince  ; and  resolved  to  From 

await  the  approach  of  their  main  force,  before  be  com-  Ar  D" 

monccd  an  attack,  although  he  was  already  in  the 
heart  of  their  Kingdom.  Rut  the  Duke  of  Albany,  10 
who  commanded  in  the  name  of  his  brother,  had  too  .ig, 
much  prudence  to  risk  an  action  with  the  invaders, 
who,  he  was  aware,  would  soon  be  compelled  to  retreat 
for  want  of  provisions;  and,  accordingly,  at  no  distant 
period,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  them  retire  within 
their  own  borders,  without  having  accomplished  any 
thing  worthy  of  the  expense  and  ostentation  with 
which  the  expedition  had  been  undertaken.  It  has, 
however,  been  remarked  by  ail  the  Historians  who  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  record  this  event,  that  the  English 
Monarch  acquired  by  his  conduct  a high  reputation  for 
humanity  ami  justice,  and  more  especially  by  the  care 
which  lie  took  to  protect  the  peftrefill  inhabitants  from 
plunder  and  insult.* 

Rut  the  war  did  not  cease  with  the  presence  of  Henry  a.  d. 
beyond  the  Tweed.  The  Bonier  Chieftains,  who  had  1401. 
many  private  disputes  to  settle,  still  continued  in  arms,  Battle  of 
led  by  the  Percy*  ou  the  one  hand  and  by  the  Douglases 
on  the  other.  The  Battle  of  Homeldon  Hill,  in  which 
the  Lords  of  North uinberland  gained  a decided  triumph,  Dwigl&>. 
added  much  to  the  strength  aud  confidence  of  that 
family  ; who,  having  acted  a principal  part  in  the  cam- 
paign which  followed  the  descent  of  the  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster at  Ravcnspur,  conceived  that  they  had  correspond- 
ing claims  upon  his  gratitude  now  that  he  occupied  the 
Throne.  Perhaps  the  sense  of  obligation  pressed 
heavily  on  the  breast  of  the  King,  who  could  not  acknow- 
ledge to  his  powerful  subjects  the  full  exteut  of  his  debt, 
without  at  the  same  time  confessing  the  defects  of  his 
title  and  the  weight  stilt  attached  to  their  name.  It  has 
been  imagined  that  Hotspur  and  his  father  took  offence 
at  their  Sovereign  for  not  permitting  them  to  ransom 
their  prisoners  ; among  whom  were  Lord  Douglas,  Mur- 
doch Steuart,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Albany,  the  Earls  of 
Moray  and  Angus,  and  nearly  a hundred  Knights  of 
French  or  Scottish  birth.  But  as  this  exercise  of  the 
Royal  authority  was  far  from  being  unprecedented,  and 
as  Northumberland  had  accepted  a reward  for  his  dis- 
tinguished services  against  the  Scots,  the  cause  of 
dissension  must  be  sought  in  a different  quarter.! 

In  the  war  which  had  already  hroken  out  between  A.  d. 
the  English  and  the  Welsh  under  Owen  Glendower,  two  1403. 
individuals  of  consequence  fell  into  the  hands  of  that 
Chieftain ; namely.  Lord  Grey  of  Ruthyn  and  Sir  J* Per* 
Edmund  Mortimer.  The  former,  who  enjoyed  the  favour  ** 
of  the  King,  wa*  speedily  ransomed  ; his  relations  having 
obtained  permission  to  pay  for  his  liberty  the  large  sum 
of  ten  thousand  marks.  But  a less  indulgent  policy  was 
adopted  with  regard  to  the  latter,  who  being  uncle 
to  the  young  Earl  of  Marche,  the  true  heir  to  the 
Crown,  hod  become  an  object  of  jealousy  or  dislike  to 
the  reigning  Prince.  Henry,  therefore,  would  not 
allow  him  to  he  liberated,  though  his  kinsmen  earnestly 
solicited  authority  to  treat  with  Glendower  for  that 
purpose.  This  refusal,  conveyed  in  rather  ungracious 


* Fonlun.  liki.  xr.  c.  11.  Ryroer,  vol  viii.  p.  14fi — 155. 

I WaUinsrhirn,  p.  40S.  Im  Mae  n ut/ut  domimtu,  mtttut 

mi  In  ant  teuti/rr  h >ttih  wt  icinm  ialuht,  W iu/uwm  ado  De*u  omm- 
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History,  terms,  excited  the  resentincut  of  the  younger  Percy,  who 
had  married  a sister  of  Mortimer.  The  Karl  of  North- 
From  umberland  very  naturally  shared  the  discontent  of  his 
A*  Di  son,  in  which  he  was  soon  joined  by  the  Earl  of  Wor- 

1399.  tester,  as  well  as  by  the  Archbishop  of  York  ; the  latter 
*°  of  whom  had  never  given  his  sanction  to  the  usurped 
Government,  nor  ceased  to  regret  the  injustice  inflicted 
upon  the  children  of  Philippa.  The  confederacy  soon 
acquired  great  strength,  and  obtained  the  aid  of  some 
very  able  leaders.  Dougins,  in  return  for  the  gift  of 
freedom,  mustered  a large  Body  of  his  warlike  followers ; 
Glendower,  whose  enmity  to  the  House  of  Lancaster 
required  no  additional  stimulant,  prepared  to  bring  into 
the  field  all  the  disposable  force  of  Wales;  while  the 
uncle  of  Hotspur  advanced  from  Chester  at  the  headofa 
chosan  band  of  Archers  devoted  to  the  same  cause.  The 
Confederates  having  issued  a manifesto  against  the  King, 
in  which  they  charged  him  with  rank  favouritism  and 
a lavish  expenditure  of  the  public  money,  directed  their 
march  towards  the  Welsh  frontier,  where  they  expected 
a formidable  addition  to  their  armament.* 

Prvfara-  Henry,  whose  preparations  had  not  been  neglected, 
H^r°f  remived  to  anticipate  their  movements,  and  to  prevent 
ry'  the  meditated  junction  with  Owen,  whose  troops  were 
already  flushed  with  repeated  victories.  He  pushed  on 
in  the  same  direction,  and  entered  Shrewsbury  at  the 
very  moment  at  which  the  insurgents  came  within  sight  of 
its  walls  ; an  occurrence  which  so  far  disconcerted  Percy 
that  he  found  it  necessary  to  fall  back  upon  llartlefield 
until  he  should  make  ready  for  battle.  But,  before  an 
appeal  was  made  to  arms,  recourse  was  had  to  a cere- 
mony not  unfrequently  employed  in  those  remote  times 
when  the  hostilities  of  Princes  were  regulated  in  some 
degree  by  the  principles  which  determined  the  practice 
of  private  combats.  According  to  the  laws  of  Chivalry 
it  was  deemed  proper  to  inform  the  King  of  the  grounds 
on  which  he  was  to  be  assailed  by  the  opposing  host ; 
and  this  not  only  as  being  regarded  in  the  light  of  a 
Usurper,  but  also  as  a false  and  perjured  Knight.  After 
stating  six  counts,  os  the  leading  facts  of  their  charge, 
the  confederates  conclude  as  follows  : M For  these  reasons 
we  do  mortally  defy  thee  ami  thy  accomplices  and  adher- 
ents, as  traitors,  and  subverters  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  Kingdom,  and  invaders,  oppressors,  and  usurpers 
of  the  rights  of  the  true  and  direct  heir  of  England  and 
France ; and  we  intend  to  prove  it  this  day  by  force  of 
arms  with  the  aid  of  Almighty  God.*t 
Battle  of  On  the  next  morning,  the  2 1st  July,  was  fought  one 
Shrewsbury  of  the  most  obstinate  and  bloody  Buttles  recorded  in  the 
domestic  History  of  England.  The  armies,  nearly  equal 
in  number,  amounted  to  not  less  than  fourteen  thousand 
men  on  each  side,  and  were  commanded  by  Chiefs 
whose  skill  us  Generals  was  hardly  inferior  to  their  cou- 
rage as  individual  combatants.  Henry  was  advised  to 
change  his  dress,  and  to  permit  several  Noblemen  to 
wear  the  Royal  arms  ; his  friends  being  convinced  that 
the  main  attack  would  be  made  on  that  part  of  the  line 
In  which  the  King  w as  supposed  to  have  taken  his  posi- 
tion. This  stratagem,  fatal  to  those  who  were  appointed 
to  carry  it  into  execution,  saved  the  Monarch’s  Mfe  and 
secured  a victory.  Douglas  and  Percy,  esteemed  two  of 
the  bravest  Knights  in  Christendom,  rushed  into  the 
centre  of  the  enemy,  followed  by  thirty  of  their  most 

• Rymer,  vol.  viii.  p.  313.  Walwngbam,  p.  409. 
t ntrt&k* f HyAi  •/ the  Crown,  from  IlwWian  MS.  Liogard, 
voL  if.  p.393. 


trusty  attendants  ; slew  every  one  who  personated  the  Annul*  of 
King;  l)«at  the  Royal  standard  to  the  ground,  ami  even  liagkuwh 
inflicted  a wound  on  tike  gallant  Prince  of  Wales,  But, 
in  the  height  of  their  career,  an  arrow  pierced  the  brain  *rom 
of  Hotspur,  who  fell  dead  on  the  spot ; dismay  seized  .A*  ®‘ 
the  hearts  of  his  men,  who  had  already  suffered  severely  ■ 

from  the  steady  valour  of  their  opponents,  and  confusion  A ^ 
instantly  prevailed  throughout  all  their  ranks  to  such  a 
degree  that  neither  exhortation  nor  example  could  in- 
duce them  to  keep  their  ground.  The  loss  sustained  by 
both  parties  was  very  great ; but  that  on  the  side  of  the 
vanquished  was  not  a little  increased  by  the  executions 
which  followed.  Lords  Worcester  and  K indention,  ns 
well  as  Sir  Richard  Vernon,  were  condemned  to  undergo 
the  punishment  of  traitors.* 

The  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who  was  conducting  a Rarlof 
Body  of  troops  into  the  West  to  aid  his  son,  no  sooner  Northum- 
receivcd  the  melancholy  intelligence  of  his  death  than  kvH.md 
he  returned  to  his  residence  at  V>  arkworth  and  dismissed 
his  followers.  He  afterwards  repaired  to  York  at  the 
command  of  the  King,  who  insisted  upon  an  explanation 
of  some  ambiguous  steps  which  appeared  to  indicate  a 
participation  in  the  laic  treason  extinguished  with  so 
much  blood  on  the  plaius  of  Shrewsbury.  The  Earl 
disavowed  all  knowledge  of  the  designs  meditated  by 
the  rebels  ; asserted  that  they  had  acted  in  disobedience 
to  his  commands ; and  protested  that  the  soldiers  he  had 
raised  were  meant  to  reinforce  the  Royal  army.  It  was, 
however,  decided  by  Parliament  that,  although  Innocent 
of  the  highest  offence  against  the  Crown,  he  was  guilty 
of  a misdemeanour,  lor  which  he  might  justly  be  fined. 

Henry,  affecting  n confidence  which  he  did  not  feel,  par- 
doned the  offender,  oil  condition  that  he  should  swear 
fealty  to  him,  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  his  other  Eons, 
and  their  heirs.f 

But  Northumberland  could  not  shut  his  ears  to  any  but  again 
proposal  which  might  have  for  Its  object  the  disturb-  cun*lur» 
ance  of  a Sovereign  whom  he  hated,  and  by  whose 
ascendency  his  own  family  hnd  been  greatly  depressed.  h^L 
In  1405,  accordingly,  Lord  Bardolf  and  others,  who 
had  opposed  the  measures  of  the  King  in  a great 
Council  held  at  St.  Alban's,  repaired  to  the  Earl  in  the 
North,  in  order  to  concert  with  him  the  operations  of 
another  confederacy.  The  Archbishop  of  York,  who 
had  never  acknowledged  the  right  of  Henry,  and  had 
even  exhorted  him  to  repent  of  his  treason  to  Richard 
and  to  place  tike  young  Earl  of  Marche  on  the  Throne, 
readily  entered  into  the  views  of  the  disaffected.  Eight 
thousand  men  obeyed  the  summons  of  these  leaders, 
and  appeared  in  the  field  near  Shipton,  where  they 
seemed  disposed  to  await  the  approach  of  the  Royal 
Lieutenants,  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland  and  Prince  John. 

A conflict  took  place,  which  ended  in  the  dispersion  of 
the  insurgents  and  the  capture  of  the  zealous  Prelate  and 
his  noble  allies,  who  were  ultimately  put  to  death.  The 
King  himself  advanced  against  Northumberland;  but 
the  latter,  sensible  that  he  could  not  ftnccerafully  resist 
an  army  of  thirty  thousand  well-trained  soldiers,  re- 
tired into  Scotland.  At  the  same  time  he  entered 
into  a correspondence  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who, 
he  hoped,  would  be  able  to  interest  the  French  Court  ill 
his  favour.  In  his  despatches  to  that  Prince,  he  said 
that  "he  has  levied  war  against  Henry  of  Lancaster, 

• Otterboume,  p M2.  Rjmcr,  vol.  viii.  p.  fr20.  Hfwnbo.  New 
ttritr,  p.  560. 

f Hot,  I’mrL  vok  iti.  p.  524. 
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the  ruler  of  Englund,  to  support  the  quarrel  of  his  So- 
vereign Lord,  the  King  Richard,  if  he  is  alive,  and  to 
revenge  his  death,  if  he  he  dead  ; and  also  to  support  the 
right  quarrel  which  his  dread  Lady  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land may  reasonably  have  to  the  Kingdom  of  England.”* 

Rut  Scotland  was  too  weak  and  France  too  distant 
to  supply  any  effectual  aid  to  the  cause  of  the  confe- 
derates. Nor  was  the  vigilance  of  Henry  ever  so  much 
deceived  as  to  allow  any  material  advantage  to  be  gained 
by  his  enemies,  whether  on  the  Northern  Bonier  or  on  the 
Welsh  Marches;  on  both  of  which,  able  officers  were  ap- 
pointed to  watch  their  movements  and  to  punish  their  ag- 
gressions, wherever  they  might  assemble  in  sufficient 
strength  to  alarm  the  public  peace.  It  was  not  till  the 
beginningof  1408  that  Northumberland,  accompanied  by- 
Lord  Rardolf,  entered  his  native  Country,  seized  several 
strong  holds,  collected  his  friends  and  tenantry,  and  in- 
vited to  his  standard  all  who  wished  to  see  the  lawful  Mo- 
narch on  the  Throne,  and  the  death  of  the  Archbishop 
Tevcnged.  Having  proceeded  as  far  as  Knaresborough, 
he  received  a considerable  accession  to  his  undisciplined 
bands  by  the  junction  of  Sir  Nicholas  Tempest,  a decided 
partisan  of  the  fallen  Prelate.  Rut  his  motions  were 
all  the  while  strictly  watched  hy  Sir  Thomas  Rokeby, 
who  having  under  his  charge  o Body  of  veterans  on 
whose  dispositions  he  could  rely,  attacked  him  near  Tad- 
caster,  completely  routed  his  tumultuary  host,  slew  him 
in  the  field,  and  took  Bardolf  prisoner.  The  limbs  of 
these  Noblemen  were  exposed  in  the  principal  Cities  of 
the  Kingdom;  while  the  heavy  fines  which  were  im- 
posed on  their  adherents,  replenished  the  Exchequer  of 
the  victorious  Prince,  and  by  weakening  as  well  as  dis- 
heartening his  foes,  materially  fortified  his  Government 
at  home  and  abroad.t 

Notwithstanding  his  good  fortune,  however,  and  the 
success  of  his  Generals,  Henry  was  doomed  throughout 
his  whole  reign  to  experience  the  full  weight  of  that 
anxiety  and  suspicion  which  are  inseparable  from  the 
thrones  of  Usurpers.  For  example,  on  one  occasion, 
the  Country  was  greatly  agitated  by  the  pretensions  of 
an  individual  who  personated  Richard,  counterfeited 
his  Privy  Seal,  and  despatched  Letters  In  his  name  to 
the  friends  of  the  deposed  Monarch  throughout  England. 
The  fraud  was  detected,  and  Serle  the  author  of  the 
plot,  as  well  as  Ward  who  condescended  to  act  the  part 
of  a puppet,  was  coudignly  punished.  Nor  was  the  in- 
dignation of  the  King  confined  to  those  who  had  taken 
an  actual  share  in  this  imposture ; he  visited  with  great 
severity  a number  of  Clergymen  likewise  who  had 
dared  to  express  their  conviction  that  Richard  was  still 
alive.f 

It  has  been  already  noticed  that  Henry  retained  at 
Windsor  in  a state  of  honourable  captivity  the  young 
Earl  of  Marche  and  his  brother,  without  presuming  to 
question  by  any  direct  means  the  right  of  the  former  to 
the  Throne.  Among  the  charges  brought  against  this 
Sovereign  by  the  Percy*,  on  the  eve  of  the  Battle  of 
Shrewsbury,  they  failed  not  to  complain  of  the  cruel  po- 
licy by  which  the  heir  to  the  Crown,  the  lawful  King  of 
England,  was  kept  iif  confinement,  and  deprived  of  the 
high  privileges  to  which  his  birth  entitled  him.  In  the 


beginning  of  1405,  the  widow  of  the  Lord  De^penser,  Aanalsof 
who  had  fallen  a victim  to  the  popular  rage  at  Bristol,  Kugland. 
undertook  to  procure  liberty  for  the  two  Princes,  by  ob- 
tnining  false  keys  to  the  division  of  the  Palace  in  which  ^n,ra 
they  were  immured.  The  youthful  fugitives,  who  had  .A_ 
turned  their  faces  towards  the  borders  of  Wales,  were 
soon  retaken  and  consigned  to  their  wonted  apartments;  A 
upon  which  the  Lady,  cither  to  palliule  her  own  guilt,  l-jg** 
or  to  alarm  the  mind  of  the  jealous  Monarch,  accused 
her  brother,  the  notorious  Earl  of  Rutland,  of  having 
instigated  the  attempt,  in  which  she  had  only  acted  as 
an  instrument.  His  character  gave  probability  to  the 
imputation,  which  his  Royal  master  was  more  in  haste 
to  punish  than  to  prove;  and,  accordingly,  Rutland, 
now  Duke  of  York,  was  stripped  of  hts  estates  and 
thrown  into  prison.* 

The  most  remarkable  episode  in  the  History  of  the  A.  d. 
IVlb  Henry  is  the  War,  to  which  allusion  has  been  1400. 
already  made,  with  the  Welsh  Chieftain  Owen  Glen-  Reunion  of 
dower.  That  celebrated  partisan  had  shown  a great  Welsh, 
attachment  to  Richard,  and  was  therefore  exposed  to 
the  frown  of  the  new  Government,  who  encouraged 
Lord  Grey  of  Rulhyn,  a relation  of  the  King,  to  make  . 
an  attack  on  his  estates.  The  insult  and  injustice  thereby 
inflicted,  being  deeply  felt,  were  speedily  repelled  by  the 
sword  : and  the  spirit  of  hostility  spread  so  fast  along 
the  Marches  that  the  quarrel,  though  originating  with 
two  individuals,  soon  became  national,  and  involved  the 
interests  of  the  whole  Principality.  Sir  Edmund  Mor- 
timer, whose  lands  were  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the 
mountaineers,  look  the  Held,  was  defeated,  and,  as  has 
been  stated  above,  fell  into  captivity  ; nn  occasion  which 
Henry  seized  for  showing  his  enmity  to  the  name  of  that 
unfortunate  Knight  by  opposing  the  intentions  of  his 
friends  when  they  asked  leave  to  accomplish  his  ransom. 

The  war  thus  begun  was  protracted  through  several  Ai  D, 
campaigns.  The  King  enraged  at  the  losses  sustained  14D4. 
by  his  adherents,  assumed  the  command  In  person  ; but 
notwithstanding  the  skill  and  valour  which  always  ac- 
companied his  standard  he  could  make  no  lasting 
impression  on  Glendower,  wtio  availed  himself  of  all 
the  advantages  supplied  by  the  strength  of  his  native 
hitU  and  the  fiery  courage  of  his  people.  Thrice  was 
Henry  repulsed  or  baffled  at  the  head  of  fine  armies, 
who  Jotind  themselves  unable  to  subdue  the  storms  and 
to  withstand  the  privations  incident  to  a mountainous 
Province.  The  winds  and  waters  proved  powerful  auxi- 
liaries to  Owen,  who  was  thought  to  have  entered  into 
a league  with  the  invisible  Powers  of  the  air, ; an  opi- 
nion which,  as  it  was  Iteneficial  to  his  cause,  lie  took  no 
pains  to  remove  even  from  the  minds  of  his  own  follow- 
ers. His  continued  success  at  length  encouraged  in  him 
the  desire  of  restoring  independence  to  Wales,  and  of 
securing  to  himself  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  dis- 
trict. The  King  of  France,  who  could  not  be  supposed 
averse  to  any  project  likely  to  distract  the  affairs  of 
England,  received  his  Ambassadors  as  those  of  a legi-  Aided  by 
timate  Ruler;  and,  entering  into  a Treaty  with  him,  Fiance, 
engaged  to  send  whatever  assistance  in  troops  the 
exigencies  of  his  Government  might  require.  Twelve 


• Rot.  Pari.  voL  viiL  p.  605.  Carte,  p.  667. 
f WaWagliam,  P.  410.  Kymcr,  vol.  viii,  p.  5-20. 

I »1*  «»'•  p.  5S4.  OUtrboume,  P.  248.  Wabingham, 

p.  413.  7iu»  writer  ascribe*  the  rum-aur  of  Richard  being  still  alive 
to  the  Country  of  Oxford,  mother  or  De  Vcre,  IHike  of  Ireland. 
Facrt  per  »-  famihurt*  ifivutgnri  Regtm  Uuknnium  rrrrrr. 


• Ry  but.  voL  viii.  p.  386.  Walsmgham,  p.  4 1 3.  There  is  a mistake 
commuted. by  several  authors  with  regard  tci  the  young  liar'  of  Marche, 
who  is  sometime*  confounded  wilh  his  uncle  Sir  Edmund  Mortimer. 
Hume  represents  tho  Prince  as  being  mode  prisoner  by  tilrndower, 
and  that  it  was  his  ransom  to  which  Henry  would  not  consent. 
Sir  J.  Mackintosh  also  is  far  flora  being  distinct.  He  makes  Phi 
lippa  of  Clarence  marry  both  Roger  Mortimer  and  Edmuno. 
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Bialory.  thousand  men,  it  is  said,  were  despatched  by  Charles  to 
aid  his  new  ally,  who  had  now  to  encounter  ill  the  field 
*?roni  the  warlike  genius  of  the  renowned  Prince,  who  ufter- 
A*  1 D‘  wards  acquired  so  distinguished  a reputation  under  the 

139J.  titjc  of  |]enry  V,  No  action,  indeed,  is  recorded  in 
A ^ which  there  was  an  opportunity  for  any  signal  display 
1485  military  J but  the  activity  and  perseverance  of 

the  young  commander  derived  its  full  advantage  from 
every  turn  of  success,  and  prevented  Glendower  in  all 
his  attempts  to  repair  his  losses  or  to  augment  his 
resources.  Four  years,  too,  of  unremitting  hostilities 
were  found  to  have  exhausted  the  hopes  as  well  as  the 
means  of  a large  proportion  of  the  subordinate  leaders, 
who  were  gradually  compelled  to  relinquish  the  dream 
of  being  able  to  support  an  independent  throne  against 
a power  which,  in  the  end,  must  prove  overwhelming. 
To  divert  the  current  of  war  from  his  own  Borders,  the 
Welsh  Chief  directed  an  invasion  of  Shropshire,  a part 
of  which  County  was  plundered  before  an  adequate  force 
could  he  collected  to  check  the  unexpected  inroad  ; but 
the  issue  was  not  favourable  to  his  views,  though  it 
might  delay  for  a short  lime  the  extinction  of  his  brief 
Monarchy.  A Battle  ensued,  which  terminated  in  the 
total  rout  of  the  invaders,  many  of  whom  were  cut  in 
pieces  by  the  incensed  militia,  while  such  of  their  offi- 
cers os  were  taken  in  the  flight  suffered  the  death  of 
Defeated,  trnilors.  Owen  himself  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
hiding  among  the  fastnesses  of  his  mountains,  grati- 
fying his  revenge  by  occasionally  attacking  the  outposts 
and  convoys  of  the  English,  but  without  oguin  emerging 
from  the  obscurity  in  which  he  was  doomed  to  finish 
his  career.* 

a.  d.  About  this  period,  an  incident  occurred  which  put  to 
1407.  the  test  the  generosity  of  Henry,  a virtue  in  which  he 
Affairs  of  did  not  excel.  The  King  of  Scotland,  whose  eldest 
Scorliuid.  aon  had  perished  in  prison  under  the  harsh  treatment 
of  an  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Albany,  sent  his  only  sur- 
viving boy,  not  more  than  nine  years  of  age,  to 
France,  where  it  was  meant  that  he  should  receive  a 
suitable  education,  at  a distance  from  the  perils  which 
had  overtaken  his  elder  brother.  But  the  ship  in  which 
the  young  Prince  embarked  was  taken  by  one  of  the 
English  cruisers  ; and  though  at  that  moment  a Truce 
subsisted  between  the  two  Countries,  the  solicitations  of 
Robert  for  the  release  of  his  child  were  resolutely  refused. 
The  object  of  this  detention,  apparently  so  unworthy  of 
a great  Sovereign,  appeared  when  Albany,  as  Regent, 
assumed  the  government,  on  the  demise  of  his  afflicted 
relative.  The  boy  James  was  kept  as  a pledge  for  the 
subserviency  of  the  Duke,  who,  it  was  presumed,  would 
not  give  offence  to  the  Ruler  of  England  so  long  as  the 
latter  could,  at  hi*  pleasure,  remove  him  from  the 
Throne,  by  setting  at  liberty  the  rightful  heir.  It  has  been 
imagined,  too,  by  those  who  have  believed  that  Richard 
II.  was  still  alive  and  in  the  custody  of  the  Scottish 
Court,  that  a compromise  was  established  between  Henry 
and  the  Northern  Regent,  iti  virtue  of  which  each  was 
bound  to  retain  the  Royal  captive,  whom  accident  had 
thrown  into  his  power.  Whatever  truth  may  be  in  these 
insinuations,  it  is  due  to  the  memory  of  the  English 
King  to  mention,  that  he  conferred  upon  the  son  of 
Robert  III.  an  excellent  education  ; which  would,  no 
doubt,  have  qualified  him  to  soften  the  barbarous  man- 
ners of  his  native  Country,  bad  it  not  at  the  same  time 

• Rimer,  vot  viii.ru  711.  4V nisi  ogham,  p.  405. 407.'  Thi*  author 
remark*  that  the  wuw,  rain,  uud  had  were  arte  DiaboM  oncilata t. 


inspired  him  with  too  much  contempt  for  the  rude  Annate  of 
Barons,  without  whose  aid  he  could  not  possibly  govern  England, 
the  still  more  uncultivated  people,  llis  premature  at- 
tempts  at  reform  were  the  principal  cause  of  his  melan-  From 
choly  fate.  Ar  D- 

The  uncertain  tenure  by  which  the  successor  of  *399 
Richard  held  power  at  home,  during  the  early  part  of  *° 
his  reign  prevented  him  from  engaging  in  foreign  exje-  .*! 
dilions.  He  even  allowed  himself  to  be  challenged  by 
two  subjects  of  the  French  Monarchy,  Wallerau  de  St.  * • D* 

PGI  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  ; the  one  of  whom  defied 
him  to  single  combat,  while  the  oilier  proposed  to  fight  walk  France, 
with  a hundred  Knights  on  each  side  on  the  borders  of 
Guienne.  Jn  both  cases  he  stood  on  his  dignity  as  n 
Sovereign,  and  chid  the  presumption  of  his  antagonists. 

At  a later  period,  when  his  domestic  enemies  hud  ceased 
to  menace  his  Throne,  Henry  extended  his  care  to  his 
Continental  Provinces,  and  endeavoured  to  secure  their 
integrity  by  fomenting  divisions  between  the  rival  Fa- 
milies of  Burgundy  and  Orleans.  To  the  former  he 
sent  a small  Body  of  troops  to  support,  him  against  the 
opposite  party ; and  soon  afterwards  he  despatched  a larger 
force  to  uphold  the  interests  of  the  other  House,  which- 
had  offered  more  advantageous  terms.  But  this  insidi- 
ous policy  did  not  enable  him  to  accomplish  the  object 
which  he  had  in  view  ; for  the  Leaders  of  the  hostile 
factions,  discovering  at  once  his  weakness  and  insince- 
rity, united  their  arms  and  deprived  the  English  of  the 
most  valuable  of  their  possessions.* 

The  reigti  of  Henry  did  not  pass  without  witnessing  Progress  of 
the  progress  of  popular  rights,  as  manifested  by  the  JJe i Havas 
spirit  which  from  time  to  time  prevailed  in  the  House  wf  Cotn* 
of  Commons.  The  circumstances  under  which  he  os-  n * 
cended  the  Throne  compelled  him  to  rely  upon  the 
support  of  the  people,  who  showed  a greater  inclination 
to  further  the  cause  of  Liberty  than  to  inquire  into  the  ab- 
stract grounds  of  bis  title.  In  a particular  manner  they 
directed  their  vigilance  to  the  remedy  of  an  abuse  iu 
elections,  which  had  crept  in  at  an  earlier  period,  and 
was  continued  by  successive  Sovereigns.  To  secure  the 
return  of  Members  favourable  to  the  Royal  views,  the 
influence  of  the  Crown  was  applied  in  away  which  in- 
flicted an  insult  while  it  undermined  an  essential  privi- 
lege ; and  among  the  charges  brought  against  the 
unfortunate  Richard,  he  was  accused  of  adopting  un- 
warrantable methods  for  procuring  to  his  partisans 
seats  in  the  Lower  House.  Laws  were  enacted  to  pre- 
vent or  to  punish  this  violation  of  the  franchise , and,  on 
one  occasion,  the  Sheriff  of  Rutland  was  committed  to 
prison  for  making  a false  retiirn.t 

The  Commons,  becoming  daily  more  sensible  of  their 
own  importance,  began  to  exercise  powers  which,  though 
conceded  by  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  had  been 
very  rarely  assumed  in  the  actual  administration  of 
affairs.  In  order  to  keep  the  fountain  of  equity  pure, 
they  insisted  that  a Law  should  be  passed,  depriving 
Judges  of  the  apology,  too  frequently  employed  by  them 
when  detected  in  unrighteous  decisions,  that  they  had 
received  instructions  from  the  King  which  they  were 
commanded  at  their  peril  to  disobey.  They  likewise 
adhered  to  the  practice,  introduced  during  former  reigns, 

* Walsi  ogham,  p.  408.  Rj  uier,  vcl.  viiL  p.  715. 

f For  that  the  Sheriff  of  KutUtul  had  returned  one  William 
Orutc Jy  for  Knight  of  the  nm«  Shire,  and  nut  Thumas  dc  Thurtw 
who  wai  chosen,  be  wm  commanded  to  amend  the  tone  ivlum  by 
reluming  Ttainaa  de  Thorpe,  and  further  t&t  committed  to  the  Fleet, 
and  to  fine,  and  to  nuiaom  at  the  King'*  pleasure."  Cotton,  p.  429. 
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HISTOR  Y. 


History.  of  not  granti ng  to  the  Sovereign  any  *»uppiy  until  their 
petition*  or  Hills.  presented  in  Parliament.  should  have 
lTI>m  been  carefully  examine*!  and  formally  answered.  They 
*•  interposed  their  authority,  too.  for  the  regulation  of  the 
'to  Roy»l  Household,  desiring  the  King  to  dismiss  from  his 
k D service  certain  individuals  at  whom  they  had  taken  um- 
1485^  hrage.  Cotton  enumerates  thirty-one  Articles  for  the 
better  conducting  of  tin?  Government  and  the  domestic 
concerns  of  the  King;  all  of  which  the  Members  of 
Council,  the  Judges,  anti  the  Officers  of  the  Palace  were 
compelled  by  oath  to  regard  as  obligatory.  “The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  for  himself  ami  others,  re- 
fused to  swear,  but  offered  to  do  what  they  might ; the 
King  thereupon  charged  the  same  Archbishop  and 
others  of  the  Council,  on  their  allegiance  to  lake  the 
oath,  who  took  the  same  accordingly*'’  They  imitated, 
moreover,  the  example  of  former  Parliaments,  bv  ap- 
pointing Treasurers  to  manage  ami  account  for  the  sums 
which  they  voted  for  the  business  of  the  Slate  ; mid,  in 
abort,  they  not  only  entertained  that  Constitutional  jea- 
lousy of  the  Monarch*  which  was  identified  with  the  love 
of  Freedom,  but  in  their  intercourse  with  the  two  higher 
Estate*  of  the  Realm  they  used  such  liberties  of  speech 
as  could  not  fail  to  prove  offensive.  “Thou  mayest ob- 
serve,” says  the  author  just  quoted,  “that  the  Commons’ 
young  Speaker  in  this  Parliament  took  more  upon  him* 
spake  more  boldly  am!  fervently  unto  the  King  and  Lords 
than  any  Speaker  did  before  him;  which  beginning  to 
grow  into  fashion,  thereupon  the  King  amt  Lords*  in 
the  Parliament  13  Henry  IV.,  put  a check  upon  it  as  a 
novelty  inconsistent  with  the  Kings  Prerogative,  sis  thou 
tnayest  there  perceive;  which  made  the  Speakers  after- 
wards more  modest,  and  not  to  speak  any  thing  that 
was  displeasing  to  the  King,  and  if  they  casually  did,  to 
pray  it  might  be  imputed  only  to  their  ignorance*  not 
unto  the  Commons.”* 

Diminution  It  is  manifest  that,  towards  the  close  of  his  days,  the 

if  th0|  p Parliamentary  King,  as  he  has  sometimes  been  denomi- 
nated,  regretted  the  concessions  which  he  had  found  it 
expedient  to  make  while  iris  fortunes  were  still  uncon- 
firmed. W e have  just  mentioned  the  Articles  sanctioned 
by  him  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  they  implied  a surrender  of  several  points 
hitherto  deemed  essential  to  the  Prerogative  of  English 
Monarch*.  He  was  required  to  name  sixteen  Counsel- 
lors, by  whose  advice  he  was  to  be  solely  guided,  not 
having  the  power  to  dismiss  any  of  them  without  a 
formal  conviction  of  misdemeanour.  The  Chancellor 
and  Privy  Seal  were  not  to  pax*  any  Grants  or  other 
matters  contrary  to  Law.  It  was  agreed  that  any  per- 
son about  the  Court  who  might  stir  up  the  mind  of  the 
King  or  Queen  against  their  subjects,  and  be  duly  con- 
victed thereof,  should  lose  his  office  and  be  fined.  The 
King’s  ordinary  revenue  was  tube  wholly  appropriated 
to  his  Household  and  to  the  payment  of  his  debts;  no 
grant  of  wardship,  nor  other  advantage  arising  from  that 
source,  was  to  be  conferred  upon  subjects ; nor  was  any 
forfeiture  to  be  pardoned.  The  King  “considering  the 
wise  government  of  other  C hristian  Princes,  and  con- 
forming himself  thereto,”  became  bound  to  assign  two 
days  in  the  week  for  receiving  petitions ; “it  being  an 
honourable  and  necessary  thing  that  his  lieges  who  de- 
eft*  to  petition  should  be  heard."  No  Judicial  Officer, 
nor  any  in  the  Revenue  or  Household,  was  to  enjoy  his 
place  for  life  or  any  fixed  term  of  years.  No  person  was 


• Abridgement  a/  Records,  vol.  ii.  p.  4A2. 


to  be  presented  to  the  King  fiy  any  of  his  Household  at 
times  when  the  Council  was  not  sitting.  It  was  pro- 
vided  that  the  Council  should  not  determine  any  thing  From” 
which  was  cognizable  at  Common  Law,  unless  for  a A D 
reasonable  cause,  and  with  consent  of  the  Judges.  The  1399 
Statutes  regulating  purveyance  were  affirmed  ; abuses  t0 
of  various  kinds  in  the  Council,  as  well  as  in  the  Courts  a.  d. 
of  Justice,  were  enumerated  and  forbidden  ; and,  as  has  1485. 
been  already  noticed,  the  election  of  Members  for  the 
Lower  House  was  put  under  proj>er  regulations.  These 
provisions  have  been  pronounced  to  be  of  themselves  a 
noble  fabric  of  Constitutional  Liberty,  and  hardly  inferior 
to  the  famous  Petition  of  Right  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.* 

In  the  sixth  year  of  Henry,  a Parliament  assembled,  The  PsrUa 
which  has  been  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of  the  n*°t 
w Unlearned,”  chiefly  because  Lawyers  of  both  Faculties 
were  rigorously  excluded.  The  Members,  however, 
were  not  deficient  cither  in  teal  or  in  patriotism  ; pro- 
ceeding at  ouce  to  a resumption  of  Grunts  made  by  tlie 
Crown,  and  prohibiting  in  future  all  alienation  of  the 
Royal  patrimony  without  the  consent  of  the  Commons. 

Their  motives  in  taking  such  steps  they  declared  to  be 
no  other  than  a desire  to  ease  the  people  of  taxes,  and 
to  euable  the  King  to  live  upon  hi*  own.  It  was,  indeed, 
a favourite  object  at  this  period  to  confine  the  expciidi> 
ture  of  the  Sovereign  to  his  hereditary  or  private  reve- 
nue ; and  Parliaments,  accordingly,  were  very  lavish  in 
their  exhortations  on  this  rather  invidious  topic.  On 
one  occasion  Henry  commissioned  the  Archbishop  to 
acknowledge  in  his  name,  that  “ some  things  had  beeii 
done  ami**  in  his  Court  and  Household,"  and  to  beseech 
the  Lords  that  they  would  put  the  latter  in  order ; but 
wheu  the  other  House  pressed  him  to  a still  more  rigid 
economy,  he  replied  that  he  would  do  so  soon  us  it 
should  be  in  Iris  power. t 

This  celebrated  Convention,  known  to  posterity  prin-  attack*  tbe 
cipally  for  the  negative  quality  already  mentioned,  seems  Church, 
to  have  waged  war  with  all  the  learned  Orders.  It* 

Memliers  suggested  to  the  King,  that  lie  should  seize 
all  the  temporalities  of  the  Church,  and  convert  them 
into  a permanent  fund  to  meet  the  ordinary  wants  of 
the  State  ; maintaining  that  the  Clergy  possessed  a third 
of  all  the  lands  in  England,  and  that,  while  they  con- 
tributed nothing  to  the  public  burdens,  the  uiulue 
amount  of  riches  which  they  possessed  tended  only  to 
withdraw  their  attention  from  the  proper  discharge  of 
their  ministerial  duties.  In  reply  to  these  observations, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  remarked  that  tbe  Clergy 
contributed  as  much  to  the  service  of  the  Monarch  as 
the  Laity  did  ; giving  their  tenths  more  frequently  than 
the  others  gave  their  fifteenths;  and,  besides*  sending 
out,  in  all  cases  of  war  and  hazard*  a greater  number  of 
men  than  was  supplied  by  the  holders  of  lay  estates. 

He  added,  that  those  of  the  Priesthood  who  remained 
at  home,  offered  up  day  and  night  Masses  and  prayers 
for  his  Majesty  and  for  all  who  were  in  his  service, 
lit  re  the  Speaker  of  the  Commons  indicated,  by  his 
looks  and  words,  that  he  held  the  supplications  of  the 
Church  at  a very  low  rate.J  The  popular  party,  how- 

* Cotton,  p.  429.  Hailatn,  vol.  ii.  p.  301. 

+ Walungham,  p.413.  Thin  writer  cells  it  tbs  Pmrtirnmntmm 
ladoctonim,  conautuig  of  men  ywo#  evntluret  ignvrart  cujuufue  jam 
methadam.  He  duet  notcuncval  that  they  were  very  revere  oa  the 
Clergy:  A’u«  atind  tnvenire  po/uere  re-medium  yuan  com/tscaiuU 
CtmJi  per  latmm  regnmm  patntmmuim. 

J VYaluDgham,  j>,  414.  Ciermm  temper  tamhrm  rtgt  etmtoitsse 
quum  jMiri . ttum  dremuu  ipn  frcguenUus  darent  rrgt  ywam  ipm 
qmitlas  deermat.  Hume  dots  uut  advert  to  this  cUuse. 
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ever,  failed  in  their  object,  as  neither  the  King  nor 
the  Peers  would  give  consent  to  the  meditated  attack 
on  the  Spiritual  revenue.  But  though  repulsed  they 
were  not  discouraged.  Allowing  two  or  three  years  to 
elapse  they  returned  to  the  charge,  being  now  supplied 
with  a calculation  of  the  whole  income  belonging  to  the 
Church,  which,  they  asserted,  amounted  to  nearly  five 
hundred  thousand  marks  and  eighteen  thousand  ploughs 
of  laud.  They  proposed  that  this  immense  rental  should 
be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  a certain  number  of 
new  Karls,  Knights,  and  Squires,  and  also  of  a hundred 
Hospitals;  assuring  the  King  that  there  would  still  be 
an  annual  surplus  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  which  lie 
might  appropriate  to  his  own  use.  But  Henry,  who 
now  looked  to  the  stability  of  the  Government,  did  not 
allow  himself  to  be  bribed  into  u measure  so  injurious 
to  the  community,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  directly 
subversive  of  all  the  maxims  on  which  properly  was 
either  held  or  transmitted.  The  Church,  he  knew,  was 
the  weakest  of  all  Corporations,  so  far  as  the  perpetuity  of 
its  inheritance  is  considered,  and  therefore  was  the  most 
likely  to  be  attacked  by  the  reckless  demagogue  or  the 
designing  politician.  For  that  reason  he  threw  over  it 
the  shield  of  Royal  power,  now  greatly  augmented  and 
confirmed ; addressing  to  the  Commons  some  very  severe 
remarks  on  the  intemperance  and  selfishness  of  their 
views,  and  expressing  his  determination  to  maintain  at 
once  his  own  Prerogative,  and  the  essential  principles  of 
the  Constitution  on  which  it  rested.* 

These  assaults  on  the  Church  are  mentioned  by  only 
one  Historian,  and  doubts  have  therefore  been  enter- 
tained as  to  the  correctness  of  the  facts  which  he  has  re- 
corded. But  Walsingham  being  a contemporary  and  a 
Clergyman  enjoyed  the  best  means  of  information,  and 
was  not  likely  to  give  credit  to  unfounded  rumours 
against  the  Body  to  which  he  belonged,  hitherto  re- 
garded with  so  much  reverence  and  forbearance ; it 
being  contrary  to  the  interests  of  his  Order  to  preserve 
the  memory  of  such  transactions,  much  more  to  forge 
precedents  which  posterity  might  lie  too  ready  to  imitate. 
It  ban  therefore  been  imagined  that  the  silence  of  the 
Records  on  this  subject  cun  be  aceouated  fur  only  by 
supposing  .the  authority  of  some  Churchmen  to  have 
been  so  great  os  to  have  procured  a razure  of  those 
circumstances  which  the  indiscretion  of  one  of  their 
number  has  fortunately  preserved  to  us.t 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  trace  a connection  between 
the  occurrence  now  stated  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Lol- 
lards*  Treading  in  the  steps  of  Wiclyf,  they  condemned 
all  regular  provision  for  the  Clergy,  and  lamented  the 
increase  of  wealth  as  one  of  the  main  sources  of  pro- 
fessional corruption.  The  King  was  supposed  to  have 
inherited  the  partiality  manifested  by  his  father,  the 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  in  favour  of  the  now  opinions  ; but 
his  interests  as  a Sovereign  now  indicated  to  him  a 
different  line  of  policy,  and  he  even  lent  a ready  car  to 
tlioee  who  were  willing  to  identify  Heresy  with  a crime 
against  the  State.  Immediately  atler  his  accession, 
accordingly,  he  made  known  his  resolution  to  protect 
the  Church  against  the  designs  of  the  preachers.  He 
encouraged  the  lYiesthood  to  take  measures  for  the  sup- 
pression of  dangerous  errors,  and  promised  them  what- 


• &yiQL-r,  voL  viii.  p.  627. 

f Hume,  rot.  hi.  p.  80.  Dr.  Lingvil  observes,  that  uo  vestige 
of  the  transaction  is  to  be  found  on  the  Rolls,  no  notice  i»  taken  of 
it  in  the  Acta  of  Convocation,  which  vu  thru  sitting.  Yet  some- 
thing extraordinary  had  passed.  Vol,  iv.  p.  4W). 


ever  aid  they  might  require  in  the  pursuit  of  so  im-  Aucaleof 
portant  an  object.  Warmed  by  this  approbation  com-  Kntf1,uwl 
muni  rated  to  the  Convocation  by  the  Royal  Com  mis- 
sioners,  the  Earls  of  Northumberland  and  Erpingham,  An^1 
the  Prelates  applied  to  Parliament  for  the  enactment  of  1399 
such  a Statute  as  might  defend  the  Ecclesiastical  Estate  lo 
against  the  designs  of  its  enemies.  Their  wish  was  soon  A>  d. 
gT»Uficd  by  obtaining  from  the  Legislature  the  first  law  1485. 
passed  in  England  for  the  punishment  of  Heresy ; and 
no  long  period  intervened  before  it  was  put  in  force 
on  the  person  of  Santre,  Rector  or  Chaplain  of  St. 

Osith  in  London,  who  atoned  for  his  speculative  delin- 
quencies by  being  burned  alive.* 

The  reign  of  Henry  was  now  fast  drawing  to  a close.  A.  u 
The  anxieties  and  toils  of  early  life,  and  perhaps  u 1412. 
constitutional  susceptibility  to  certain  morbid  affection*,  Sickness, 
brought  on  ill  health  while  he  was  yet  in  the  flower  of 
his  age.  He  is  said  to  have  been  subject  to  occasional 
fits  of  epilepsy,  during  one  of  which,  it  is  probable,  the 
circumstance  occurred  which  has  been  handed  down,  as 
characteristic  at  once  of  the  aspiring  views  of  a young 
Prince,  and  the  melancholy  retrospect  of  a dying  King 
whose  conscience  was  not  at  |>cace.  One  day  when  he 
lay  stretched  on  his  bed  apparently  dead,  the  Crown  was 
removed  from  the  cushion  on  which  it  was  usually  placed 
and  was  conveyed  into  another  room.  Upon  return- 
ing to  his  senses,  (he  King  asked  who  had  borne  it  away, 
and  upon  learning  that  it  was  done  by  the  Prince,  he 
summoned  him  into  his  presence.  After  a gentle  re- 
monstrance. lie  is  reported  to  have  said,  u Alas,  fair  son, 
what  right  have  you  to  the  Crown,  when  you  know 
your  futher  had  none  ?” — “ My  liege,”  replied  the  other, 

“ with  the  sword  you  won  it,  and  tvilli  the  sword  I will 
keep  it.”  After  a pause,  the  King  faintly  rejoined : 

“ Well,  do  us  you  think  best,  I leave  the  issue  to  God, 
and  hope  he  will  have  mercy  on  my  soul.”t 

The  hand  of  death  at  length  fell  upon  him  while  A<  D> 
engaged  in  his  devotion*  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Edward  14 13 
at  Westminster.  He  was  conveyed  in  a state  of  in-  <ieajh, 
sensibility  into  the  Abbot's  chamber,  where  he  shortly  ami  charao- 
afterwards  expired,  on  the  13lh  March,  in  the  forty-  terof  Henry 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  fourteenth  of  his  reign.  His 
character,  though  not  altogether  destitute  of  shining 
qualities,  does  not  rank  highly  among  English  Mo- 
narch*, and  has  descended  to  modern  times  with  few 
associations  which  excite  attachment.  In  the  field 
he  exhibited  considerable  talents,  at  least  if  we  may 
be  allowed  to  cstitnule  them  by  the  success  which 
attended  his  warlike  operations ; though  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  much  of  his  fame  in  this  respect  may 
have  been  owing  to  the  slender  abilities  of  those  to 
whom  he  was  opposed.  Except  at  Shrewsbury,  he 
never  encountered  any  formidable  antagonist  in  the 
open  plain;  his  campaigns  against  Gleiulower  being 
confined  to  skirmishes  on  the  sides  of  mountains  and 
the  brinks  of  lakes,  where  the  skill  of  the  General  woe 
superseded  by  the  dexterity  of  the  private  soldier.  The 
wisdom  and  vigour,  however,  with  which  he  swayed  the 
soeptre,  atoned  in  some  measure  far  the  unjustifiable 
means  by  which  be  obtained  it ; and  Henry  may,  per- 
haps, be  classed  among  those  Usurpers  who,  iti  the 
pursuit  of  personal  greatness,  have  conferred  signal 
benefits  upon  the  People  whom  they  undertook  lo  rule. 


• Rot.  Part.  vol.  iii.  p,  473. 

t Wiik.  CWt/.  vol.  in  p.  252.  This  story,  which  is  given  on 
(he  authority  t>(  Mundrclrt,  Ktmi  not  entitled  to  much  credit- 
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Henry  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  who  bore 
' the  same  name,  uml  who  had  already  given  proofs  of 
the  courage  and  martial  genius  which  afterwards  ren- 
dered him  so  celebrated  us  a warrior.  By  his  first 
marriage  with  Mary  de  Bohun,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Hereford,  the  late  King  had  six  children,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  Thomas,  Duke  of  Clarence,  John,  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, and  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  together  with 
Blanche  who  was  united  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and 
Aca-luonof  Philippa  who  became  Queen  of  Denmark. 

Henry  V.  Tiie  early  youth  of  H ekhy  V.  is  commonly  represented 

His  early  as  having  been  devoted  to  pleasure  und  even  disgraced 
character.  some  degree  of  practical  irregularity ; and  though 
, there  is  much  reason  to  doubt  the  extent  to  which  these 

licences  were  really  carried,  the  voice  of  History,  as- 
sisted by  the  captivating  delineations  of  the  Dramatic 
Muse,  continues  to  assert  that  the  gallant  Priuce  gave 
way  to  extravagancies  of  every  kind;  and  that  riot,  de- 
bauchery, and  drunkenness  filled  up  the  vacancies  of  a 
mind  better  adapted  to  the  pursuits  of  ambition  and  the 
cares  of  Government.  It  has  been  remarked,  in  his  de- 
fence, that,  us  he  was  engaged  during  three  years  in 
quelling  the  insurrection  of  Glcndowcr,  and  that  in 
the  latter  period  of  his  fathers  reign  lie  presided  in  the 
Council,  it  is  not  probable  he  could  have  led  the  dissi- 
pated life  with  which  his  memory  is  charged.* 

The  But  w halcvcr  may  have  been  the  tenour  of  his  opening 

rn-iijr  of  hi*  days,  there  is  no  doubt  lliat,  when  he  ascended  the 
pTiKcd'ftgs  Throue,  he  manifested  the  virtues  and  magnanimity ■ of 
a great  Sovereign.  The  first  beams  of  his  kindness 
were  directed  to  Mortimer,  the  young  Eorl  of  Marche, 
whose  better  claim  to  the  Crown  had  alienated  from 
him  the  affections  of  the  former  Monarch.  Henry 
also  restored  to  its  fortune  and  honours  the  noble 
Family  of  Percy,  which  had  suffered  so  deeply  for  its 
attachment  to  Richard  II.  and  for  the  ill-judged  at- 
tempts which  it  had  made  to  overthrow  the  Lancastrian 
dynasty.  It  likewise  became  an  object  with  him  to 
vindicate  the  character  of  the  unfortunate  King  just 
named  ; to  excite  commiseration  for  his  hard  fate ; and 
to  extend  favour  to  all  those  who  had  continued  loyal 
and  dutiful  towards  him.  The  bias  of  the  late  reign 
towards  certain  individuals,  more  distinguished  as  par- 
tisans, than  as  lovers  of  their  Country,  was  no  longer 
observed ; the  path  to  rank  and  emolument  was  opeued 
alike  to  all,  without  respect  to  party  interests;  and  as 
the  violence  which  had  attended  the  rise  of  his  House 
was  generally  forgotten  by  the  Nation,  Henry  in  return 
resolved  to  forget  that  any  of  his  subjects  had  ever 
opposed  the  Government  of  his  father. f 
He  taros  Lis  The  quiet  w hich  prevailed  at  home,  disturbed  only  by 
attention  t»  slight  dissension  in  Theological  opinions,  enabled  the 
”"***  new  Sovereign  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  affairs  of 
France.  The  imbecility  of  Charles  VI.  had  occasioned 
in  that  Country  the  most  miserable  distractions,  which 
were  not  a little  increased  by  the  ambition  of  cerlaiu 
Nobles,  who,  either  from  proximity  of  blood  or  the  ex- 
tent of  their  possessions,  thought  themselves  entitled  to 
assume  the  direction  of  public  measures.  The  compe- 
tition for  power  between  the  adherents  of  Orleans  and 
Burgundy  was  decided  by  treachery  and  murder;  both 


• H*llam,  vol.  ii.  p.  30.1. 

f Holingthcd,  p.  515.  Halt,  ful.  34.  Henry,  who  had  been 
educated  at  the  Court  of  Richard  II.,  brought  lu«  body  (nun 

Langley  to  the  Royal  sepulchre  at  WeatmiuWcr,  where  he  built  • 
monument  over  hu  remains. 


sides  entered  into  secret  negotiations  with  Henry,  who  Annals  »t 
determined  not  to  lose  so  good  an  opportunity  of  re- 
demanding  for  the  English  the  advantages  secured  to 
them  by  the  Treaty  of  Bretignv ; and,  accordingly,  in  a™” 
April  1415,  be  announced  to  hi*  great  Council  at  West-  1399 
minster,  his  firm  resolution  of  making  a “voyage  in  his  to 
own  proper  person,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  recover  his  A>  n> 
inheritance.”  The  victory  of  Azincourt  proved  the  14H5. 
triumph  of  his  policy  as  well  as  of  his  arms ; and  the  Treaty  of 
Treaty  concluded  at  Troyes,  five  )ears  later,  placed  Troyes, 
him  as  undisputed  ruler  on  the  Throne  of  France. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  undertaking,  in  this  Chapter,  to  Advantages 
repeat  the  account  before  given  of  the  invasions  and  ■c‘Iu‘n!*l- 
exploits  of  the  English  Prince,  during  the  prosecution 
of  his  designs  upon  the  Kingdom  of  Charles  VI.; 
and  it  is  only  to  illustrate  the  effects  of  his  conquests  in 
that  Country  on  the  relations  subsisting  between  it  and 
his  native  dominions,  that  we  recapitulate  the  Conditions 
of  the  Treaty  just  mentioned.  It  was  provided  that 
Henry  should  espouse  the  Princess  Catherine ; that 
Charles,  so  long  as  he  lived  should,  enjoy  the  title  and 
dignity  of  King;  that  the  English  Monarch  should  be 
declared  his  heir,  and  be  in  the  mean  time  invested  with 
the  administration  of  the  Government ; that  France 
and  England  should  for  ever  be  united  under  one  Sove- 
reign in  the  line  of  the  marriage  then  contracted,  but 
that  each  Nation  should  retain  its  own  customs  and  ]>ri- 
vileges;  that  ali  the  Princes  and  Peers  of  France  with 
their  vassals  should  bind  themselves  by  oath  to  support 
the  future  succession  of  Henry,  and  to  obey  him  at  pre- 
sent as  Regent ; and,  finally,  that  the  combined  armies 
of  England  and  Burgundy  should  be  employed  lo  de- 
feat the  pretensions  of  the  Dauphin,  though  lie  was 
live  acknowledged  son  of  Charles.* 

A contract,  formed  at  the  point  of  the  sword  and  Terms  im- 
with  a Sovereign  whose  mind  had  long  been  a prey  to  practicable, 
insanity,  could  not  have  been  held  binditig  beyond  the 
first  moment  at  which  the  power  of  breaking  it  returned. 

Besides,  the  union  of  two  such  Kingdoms,  under  one 
sceptre,  would  soon  have  proved  equally  disadvan- 
tageous to  each  ; as  the  one  or  the  other  must  have  been 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a Province,  and  governed 
by  a deputy.  Nor  could  Henry  have  secured  a firm 
basis  for  his  power  until  he  had  crushed  some  of  the 
t>e*t  Families  in  France,  whose  lineage  he  could  uot  be 
ignorant  was  higher  than  his  own ; more  especially 
those  of  Orleans,  Alen^on,  Bretagne,  and  Bourbon,  all 
of  whom  stood  nearer  to  the  Crown  than  the  descendants 
of  John  of  Gaunt.  The  pretensions  of  Edward  III.,  it 
is  well  known,  were  exposed  to  iusuperable  objections ; 
but  even  hiH  rights,  such  as  they  were,  did  not  descend 
to  the  husband  of  Catherine,  who  vra*  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge a stronger  claim  in  the  person  of  Edmund 
Mortimer,  the  Earl  of  Marche. 

But  perhaps  the  motives  which  carried  Henry  V.  Motives, 
into  the  field  were  less  connected  with  the  love  of 
foreign  dominion  than  with  (he  desire  of  domestic  tran- 
quillity. His  father,  on  Ilia  death-bed,  enjoined  him 
not  to  allow  his  People  to  remain  too  long  at  Peace, 
which,  he  remarked,  was  ever  apt  to  breed  commotions 
in  England.  On  the  contrary,  he  recommended  that 
they  should  be  employed  in  frequent  expeditions  beyond 
sea;  in  which  the  Prince  might  acquire  honour,  and  the 
Nobility,  by  sharing  his  dangers,  might  attach  them- 
selves to  his  person,  and,  above  all,  the  restless  spirits 

Rjnwr,  vol  ix*  p.  895. 
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History,  by  finding  suitable  occupation,  might  lie  less  disposed  to 
disturb  hi*  Government.* 

From  Such  counsel  accorded  too  well  with  the  natural 
A*  °*  bent  of  the  young  King’*  temper  to  incur  any  hazard  of 
1399.  neglect.  Before,  however,  he  drew  the  sword,  he  tried 

*°  the  effect  of  negotiation ; offering,  it  is  true,  as  the 

A‘  basis  of  a lasting  Peace,  such  term*  as  he  had  reason  to 
l*ra  1 to  believe  would  be  instantly  rejected.  He  not  only  de- 
Franc*  ” manded  the  daughter  of  the  French  King  in  marriage 
with  two  millibn*  of  crowns  as  her  portion,  but  he  also 
required,  in  addition,  six  hundred  thousand  of  the  same 
pieces  as  the  arrears  of  King  John’*  ransom,  together 
with  the  full  Sovereignty  of  Normandy,  and  of  nil  the 
other  Provinces  which  had  at  any  former  period  been 
possessed  by  the  English.  The  proposals  returned  by 
the  Court  of  Charles  made  known  the  feeling  of  weak- 
ness and  insecurity  which  at  that  epoch  pervaded  their 
councils,  without  inducing  Henry  to  desist  for  a single 
moment  from  his  preparations.f 
A D It  was  while  the  King  was  employed  in  collecting  an 
J4J5*  armament  fur  hi*  meditated  descent  into  France,  that 
Conspiracy  tidings  reached  his  ears  of  the  only  Conspiracy  which 
of  the  Karl  disturbed  his  reign.  A*  it  was  immediately  quashed, 
of.  Cara-  without  having  extended  beyond  the  original  promoters,  it 
bci,lg*  is  now  very  difficult  to  assign  the  motives  or  to  discover 
the  object.  It  is  usually  traced  to  the  Earl  of  Cam- 
bridge, second  son  of  the  late  Duke  of  York,  who, 
having  married  Anne,  sister  to  the  young  Mortimer, 
necessarily  felt  his  interest  in  the  Family  of  Marche 
much  augmented  ; accordingly,  he  forthwith  consulted 
Lord  Scrope  and  Sir  Thomas  Grey  about  the  pro- 
priety of  recovering  the  Crown  for  the  legitimate  heir  of 
' the  Monarchy.  The  scheme  proposed  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  end,  involved  the  assent  and  co-opera- 
tion of  others  who  probably  had  not  been  informed  of 
their  intentions;  especially  the  Percys  of  Northumber- 
land and  some  Scottish  Baron*,  who  were  expected  to 
join  in  proclaiming  the  Eurl  of  Marche,  os  King  of  Eng- 
Supprtwed.  land,  in  case  Richard  II.  were  really  dead.  Cambridge, 
Scrope,  and  Grey  were  condemned  and  punished  as 
traitors,  with  much  less  regard  to  the  forms  of  justice 
than  was  due  to  so  important  an  occasion. J 
a.  d.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  Theological  dissen- 
1418;  sions  which  disturbed  for  a time  the  Government  of 
Henry  V.  The  Lollards,  whose  views  were  not  entirely 
confined  to  Reformation  in  the  Church,  professed 
notions  on  other  matters  so  little  in  harmony  with  the 
established  principle*  of  the  period,  that  all  who  enjoyed 
power  or  wealth  began  to  perceive  the  danger  with  which 
they  were  threatened.  The  doctrines  of  Wiclyf,  not 
always  well  considered  or  matured  even  when  taught  by 
himself,  had  been  exaggerated  by  party  zeal  and  dis- 
torted by  opposition,  and  were  now  fast  assuming  such 
a form  as  would  have  rendered  their  application  quite 
incompatible  with  the  existence  of  regular  authority, 
whether  Civil  or  Ecclesiastical.  Their  levelling  tenets 

• Hall,  ful  35,  3& 

f Rymer,  vol.  ix.  p.  208.  Hume  very  justly  ealls  in  question 
the  jtopular  story  of  the  box  of  tennis  bslU  said  to  have  been  sent 
to  Henry  by  the  Dauphin.  The  offers  actually  made  show  the 
true  opinion  entertained  of  his  character. 

J Rymet,  wd.  ix.  p 303.  Hot.  Part  vol.  iv.  p.  64  Walslng- 
haro,  p.  435.  This  Chronicler  is  very  severe  on  Lord  Scrope,  whom 
he  describes  as  a wolf  in  sheep's  clothing. 

EMdi>  t nmvlnrr  jSdrnt  vnUutqne  mtnaeet 
Prutrytr,  ft  Uando  fraud*  f.rtrtrrrrc  mu,* 
rtenus  uavUttr,  hf-rufut  mpidint  fervent 
Doc  tin  el  VMunr i odio  lurhare  tcdaltt. 
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had  excited  the  anger  or  alarm  of  the  King,  during  the  Annals  of 
lifetime  of  his  father,  and  he  hod  joined  with  those  who  Ragland, 
petitioned  the  Sovereign  for  the  arrest  and  punishment 
of  the  more  inflammatory  among  the  Preachers.  Whether  ^r°“ 
it  was  their  knowledge  of  this  aversion  from  their  princi-  A'  u* 
pies,  or  whether  they  were  roused  to  activity  by  some  ^ 
other  cause,  is  doubtful,  but  soon  after  the  Prince  had  ^ ^ 
ascended  the  Throne,  they  affixed  placards  to  the  doors  of  j 
the  different  Churches  in  London,  giving  an  assurance  jMumc^ 
that  if  he  opposed  their  doctrine*  by  force,  they  would  tioo  oftba 
meet  him  at  the  head  of  a hundred  thousand  armed  men-*  Lollards 

It  was  found  that  they  w ere  encouraged  in  this  daring  Lord  Cob- 
defiance  of  the  Government  by  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  ham. 
better  known  by  the  numc  of  Lord  Coblmm,  who  had 
long  patronized  their  views,  and  enabled  them  to  treat 
with  contempt  the  menaces  of  the  Spiritual  Court*.  As 
that  Knight  had  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  (he  King,  the 
Convocation  was  unwilling  to  have  recourse  to  severe 
measures  against  him  ; more  especially  as  Henry  still 
entertained  the  hope  that  he  would  be  able  to  prevail 
upon  his  former  associate  to  relinquish  his  new  opinions, 
and  to  submit  his  judgment  in  matters  of  Theology  to 
the  direction  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Council*.  But  Henry 
soon  discovered  that  errors  in  Religion  are  usually 
accompanied  with  a great  degree  of  obstinacy,  and  that 
the  weakness  of  the  Understanding  is  fully  compensated 
by  the  strength  of  prejudice,  or  by  the  pride  of  sin- 
gularity ; and  hence  his  expected  triumph  over  the 
Heresy  of  Sir  John  was  converted  into  a painful  and 
mortifying  disappointment.  Finding  that  the  Lord  of 
Cobham  derided  excommunication,  and  answered  with 
scorn  all  the  citations  of  the  Archbishop,  the  Royal  moni- 
tor found  it  necessary  to  employ  a military  force  for  his 
apprehension,  and  to  lodge  him  in  the  Tower.f 

When  brought  before  the  Primate  for  trial,  Cobham  m,  fana. 
used  great  freedom  of  speech ; and  not  content  with  ticism 
expressing  his  dissent  from  the  established  creed,  he 
proceeded  to  condemn  all  who  continued  to  hold  it. 

Following  in  the  path  of  Wiclyf,  he  maintained  that  the 
Church  had  ceased  to  be  Orthodox  from  the  moment  at 
which  she  became  wealthy ; that  the  Clergy,  viewed  as 
a Body,  were  the  true  Antichrist ; that  Die  Pope  was 
the  head,  the  Bishops  and  other  Prelates  the  limbs, 
and  the  Religious  Orders  the  tail  of  the  Beast.  He 
denounced,  at  the  same  time,  the  persons  appointed  to 
form  a judgment  of  his  opinions  as  false  teachers,  and 
as  only  qualified  to  lead  their  hearers  to  the  miseries  of 
the  bottomless  pit.  As  he  would  neither  retract  nor 
explain  his  positions,  he  was  condemned  as  an  obstinate 
Heretic;  but  the  Archbishop,  desirous  that  nn  oppor- 
tunity should  be  afforded  to  Sir  John  for  reconsidering 
his  conclusions,  obtained  from  the  King  a respite  of 
forty  days.t 

But  Oldcastle  resolved  to  use  the  clemency  of  the  His  escape 
King  for  a different  purpose.  Having  escaped  from 
the  Tower,  he  instantly  proceeded  to  collect  his  adherents 
and  to  make  preparation*  for  attacking  the  metropolis, 
seizing  the  person  of  Henry,  and  introducing  a new 
system  of  temporal  rule  founded  on  Grace.  Thousands 
flocked  to  his  standard,  under  the  general  impression 

* Walkinghoro,  p-  426.  Fixrrw U tc krduJat  in  vafri*  ecv/e- 

liantm  London*!*,  r/utr  contineiant  centum  miiita  par  ala,  ad  in**  r- 
gendam  contra  cunclo*  q\n  non  waperent  lectam  in  am. 

f WttUraghuD,  p»  427.  Fuller  asserts  that  Oldc ostia  was  the 
original  KaU’atL  p.  168. 

I Dr.  Litigant  sava  “fifty  days."  Walsingham'i  words  are  xl. 
diet  ud  1 ndnetat,  p.  30. 
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HUtory.  that  some  salutary  changes  were  about  to  be  introduced, 
and  without,  perhaps,  meditating  any  seditious  inrood 
**ro,n  upon  the  Royal  authority.  The  intentions  of  their 

*•  D*  leader,  however,  were  soon  made  manifest,  lor  he  at- 

1®®'  tempted  to  take  prisoners  the  Sovereign  and  his  retinue, 
10  while  solcmniziug  a birth-day  at  Eltliam  ; an  enterprise 
1 * ‘ which  failed  of  success  only  by  the  sudden  departure  of 
the  Court  for  Westminster.  Disappointed  in  this  stra- 
tagem, he  did  not,  however,  relinquish  the  hope  of  re- 
ducing the  King  to  the  condition  of  a captive;  but, 
summoning  his  followers  to  meet  in  the  fields  near  Sc 
Giles's,  he  entertained  the  resolution  of  attacking  the 
City  by  surprise,  and  of  making  himself  muster  of  its 
treasures.  On  tikis  occasion,  Henry,  who  had  received 
notice  of  the  plan  contemplated  by  the  insurgents,  had 
recourse  to  the  most  proper  means  for  defeating  it. 
Shutting  the  gates,  he  prevented  all  intercourse  between 
the  Lollards  within  and  those  without ; and  proceeding 
at  midnight  with  a strong  Body  of  troops  to  the  spot  at 
which  Cobham’s  rural  conlingculs  were  instructed  to 
assemble,  he  secured  them  as  they  arrived  on  the 
ground,  and  marched  them  off  iu  custody.* 

HU  treason*  When  brought  to  trial,  it  appeared  that,  though  the 
able  design.  number  of  the  insurgents  might  amount  to  about 
twenty  thousand,  few  were  in  the  secret  of  the  Con- 
spiracy ; the  great  moss  of  the  deluded  Fanatics  having 
been  content  to  follow  their  leaders  to  the  work  of  blood 
and  devastation  with  the  most  implicit  confidence.  It 
is  impossible  at  this  distant  period,  and  iu  the  absence 
of  all  exculpatory  evidence,  to  ascertain  the  precise 
objects  which  had  warmed  the  imagination  of  Oidcastle 
and  had  drawn  him  into  practices  not  less  dangerous 
than  absurd.  The  Commons  in  their  Addrews  assert 
that  the  Lollards  had  sought  to  destroy  “ the  Christian 
Faith,  the  King,  the  Spiritual  and  Temporal  Estates, 
and  all  manner  of  policy  and  law  and  Heury,  in  a 
Proclamation  which  he  thought  it  expedient  to  issue, 
declares  that  they  meant  to  assassinate  him,  his  brothers, 
and  several  Peers,  to  confiscate  the  possessions  of  the 
Church,  to  secularize  the  Religious  Orders,  to  divide  the 
Realm  into  confederated  districts,  and  to  nominate  Sir 
John  President  of  the  Commonwealth.  Iu  short,  from 
evidence  as  well  as  from  the  confession  of  the  criminals 
themselves,  there  is  no  doubt  that  their  designs  were 
of  a highly  criminal  nature,  and  fully  justified  the  stroug 
measures  of  repression  which  were  adopted  by  the  Go- 
vernment. Cobham,  in  the  mean  time,  escaped  the 
punishment  which  was  inflicted  upon  a number  of  his 
partisans ; but  after  the  lapse  of  four  years  he  was 
His  exacu*  taken,  and  executed  as  a traitor  as  well  as  a convicted 
tion.  Heretic,  t 

Acts  The  latter  stigma  attached  to  the  memory  of  this  cele- 

*gain«t  the  brnted  enthusiast  contributed  not  a little  to  diminish  the 
LolUnls.  influence  of  the  party  of  which  he  had  been  the  bend  ; 

for,  though  the  People  were  eager  to  obtain  the  reform 
of  what  they  esteemed  abuses,  they  were  not  yet  pre- 
pared to  impugn  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  nor  to 
pronounce  her  decisions  fallacious.  Even  the  Parlia- 
ment, which  already  viewed  with  an  unfriendly  eye  the 
Ecclesiastical  patrimony,  was  firmly  opposed  to  all  in- 
novation in  point  of  principle.  It  enacted  not  only  that 
Judges  and  Magistrates  should  arrest  all  persons  sus- 
pected of  Lollardism,  but  also  that  whosoever  was  con- 
victed, besides  suffering  capital  punishment,  should  for- 


feit his  lands  and  goods  to  the  King.  It  was  likewise  AnuaU  of 
provided  that  the  Chancellor,  Treasurer,  Sheriffs,  Jus-  England, 
ticea  of  the  Peace,  and  all  the  chief  Magistrates  in  every  S-TT/- 
City  and  Borough,  should  take  an  oath  to  use  their  *ro<Q 
utmost  endeavours  to  effect  the  extirpation  of  Heresy.*  r«oo 

These  severe  laws  were  meant  to  protect  Evangelical  fo  ’ 
Truth,  without  any  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  Clergy  A D 
as  the  owners  of  certain  rents  and  Lands.  A distinction,  1495* 
indeed,  was  already  made  between  the  Church  aud  Hostility  to 
Churchmen;  and  thus  while  every  encroachment  on  the  the  Clergy 
revenue  of  the  latter  was  deemed  just  aud  even  patriotic,  a*  a Como- 
a degree  of  tenderness  was  felt  for  the  National  Creed, 
not  easy  to  be  reconciled  with  the  indifference  mani- 
fested for  the  professional  persons  by  whom  it  was 
taught  and  defended.  The  same  Parliament  which 
awarded  the  most  cruel  penalties  against  the  disciples  of 
Wiclyf,  recommended  to  the  King  to  supply  his  wauls 
from  the  riches  of  Ecclesiastics ; following  iu  this  re- 
spect the  example  of  their  predecessors  iu  the  former 
reign ; and  Henry,  who  had  no  small  difficulty  in  rais- 
ing the  ways  and  meuns  for  prosecuting  the  War  in 
Frunce,  did  not  conceal  from  the  Priesthood  that  be 
looked  to  them  for  a liberal  contribution.  Finding 
themselves  pressed  at  once  by  the  Sovereign  aud  tlie 
Legislature,  the  Prelates  suggested  the  appropriation 
to  secular  uses  of  the  income  belonging  to  those  Priories 
which  had  been  attached  to  the  larger  Abbeys  in  Nor- 
mandy, when  that  Province  acknowledged  subjection  to 
the  English  C’rown.f 

These  fuel*  show  clearly  that  the  arguments  employed 
by  the  successors  of  Wiclyf,  although  derided  by  Courts  of 
Justice  and  the  Doctors  in  Universities,  had  made  a con- 
siderable impression  on  the  minds  of  the  People,  and  even 
on  those  who  represented  their  interests  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  No  mode  of  reform  ho*  ever  been  more  popu- 
lar than  that  which  assaits  the  privileges  of  Corporations, 
whether  Clerical  or  Civil,  and  which  promises  to  derive 
from  their  funds  ail  equivalent  for  general  taxatiou ; and 
lienee,  in  proportion  as  such  Bodies  augment  their 
wealth,  they  expose  themselves  as  a prey  to  the  cupidity 
of  unprincipled  mao,  who  hesitate  not  to  purchase  the 
praise  of  the  multitude  at  the  expense  of  justice  aud 
honour. 

As  the  principal  events  which  give  lustre  to  theadmi*  a.  o. 
nistration  of  Henry  V.  occurred  in  foreign  parts,  our  do-  1416. 
mestic  narrative  is  deprived  of  the  interest  which  arises  The  Krape- 
froin  the  description  of  splendid  victories  and  brikliaut  ror 

, * . . , . round  vixite 

triumphs.  Nor,  if  wc  except  the  innovations  medi-  gngi,^t 
tated  by  the  Lollards,  arc  the  incidents  of  this  period 
either  very  remarkable  or  important.  Among  these, 
however,  may  be  mentioned  the  arrival  in  Eugtand  of 
the  Emperor  Sigismund,  who  had  undertaken  a toil- 
some journey  with  the  benevolent  view  of  extinguishing 
the  schism  which  bad  so  long  troubled  and  disgraced 
the  Papal  See.  During  the  contest  between  the  rival 
Popes,  the  Court  of  France  and  the  House  of  Lancaster 
took  opposite  sides  ; a position  not  likely  to  be  changed 
by  the  success  of  the  latter  in  the  Battle  of  Azincourt. 

The  King  of  the  Romans,  desirous  to  promote  unani- 
inily  of  views  on  a question  so  essential  to  the  welfare 
of  the  Church,  resolved  to  visit  both  Kingdoms  in  per- 
son, and  to  reconcile  the  two  Monarchs  in  their  feelings 
of  allegiance  as  sons  of  the  same  holy  mother.  His 
success  at  Paris  encouraged  him  to  cross  the  Channel; 


• Waliinjjham,  p,  429. 
4 Art  p.431. 


• Rot,  Par/.  noL  hr.  p.  21  Rytner,  <roi.  ix.  p.  89. 
f Hall.  ful.  35,  39, 
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and  Henry  endeavoured  by  the  most  magnificent  pre- 
parations for  his  reception  to  convince  his  guest  that 
he  had  the  command  of  very  extensive  resources.  He 
issued  a Royal  Proclamation,  requiring  all  Knights  and 
Esquires  to  attend  their  Sovereign  in  the  Capital ; and 
he  assembled  at  Calais  a fleet  of  three  hundred  ships  to 
convey  the  Emperor  and  his  retinue,  amounting  to  a 
thousand  horsemen,  to  the  English  shore,  whence  he  was 
escorted  with  equal  parade  to  London." 

The  missionary  labours  of  Sigismund  were  not  with 
out  effect.  He  prevailed  upon  the  Pope.  John  XXlll., 
to  call  the  Council  of  Constance,  by  which  the  contend- 
ing Pontiffs  were  cither  deposed  or  induced  to  resign, 
and  the  Cardinal  Colons  was  unanimously  chosen  to 
fill  the  chair  thereby  rendered  vacant.  To  give  greater 
weight  to  this  election,  six  persons  from  each  of  the  na- 
tions of  Italy,  Germany,  England,  France,  and  Spain, 
entered  the  Conclave,  the  nomination  being  intrusted 
to  the  Bishop  of  London  who  proposed  the  dignitary 
already  named,  afterwards  known  a*  Martin  V.f 

Henry  followed  the  footsteps  of  his  father  with  regard 
to  the  young  King  of  Scots,  detaining  him  as  a pledge 
for  the  submissive  behaviour  of  the  Regent  Albany. 
That  politic  ruler,  who  continued  to  administer  the  go- 
vernment on  behalf  of  his  nephew,  maintained  friendly 
relations  with  England  until  the  adverse  fortune  of  war 
seemed  to  overwhelm  the  French  Monarchy,  and  there- 
by to  threaten  the  independence  of  the  Northern  Crown. 
To  obviate  this  effect,  he  yielded  so  far  to  the  apprehen- 
sions entertained  by  the  Scottish  Nobles  as  to  permit  an 
army,  under  the  command  of  his  own  son,  the  Earl  of 
Buciian,  to  be  transported  into  France  for  the  service  of 
the  Dauphin.  Henry,  annoyed  by  the  success  which 
attended  the  arrival  of  these  auxiliaries,  speedily  recrossed 
the  sea,  and  carried  with  him  his  captive,  James,  who 
was  directed  to  send  orders  to  his  Countrymen  to  retire 
from  the  ranks  of  his  enemies ; a message  which  was 
entirely  disregarded  by  his  cousin.  Lord  Buchan,  on  the 
ground  that  a Prince  in  the  hands  of  a hostile  Power  is 
not  a free  agent.  As,  however,  the  expedition  was  in 
some  degree  a private  undertaking,  and  composed  of 
volunteers,  no  rapture  look  place  between  the  two  Bri- 
tish Kingdoms,  t 

While  the  King  was  pursuing  his  victorious  career, 
his  Queen  gave  birth  to  a son,  who  was  regarded  as  the 
heir  of  both  Monarchies.  But  the  congratulations 
which  attended  this  event  had  hardly  passed,  when  the 
conqueror  found  himself  sinking  under  the  progress  of 
a disease  which  surpassed  the  skill  of  the  ablest  medical 
practitioner.  He  resigned  the  command  of  the  army 
to  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  submitted  to 
be  conveyed  to  Vincennes,  where  his  weakness  became 
■o  extreme  that  he  could  not  be  removed  any  further. 
Calling  his  relations  and  confidential  friends  around  his 
bed  he  confided  to  their  loyalty  tha  care  of  his  infant, 
and  gave  instructions  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  as 
well  as  for  the  management  of  affairs  at  home.  These 


* Rynscr,  Tol.  ix.  p.  339, 

t Oa  occasion  the  English  Nation  wa*  represented  by  the 
Bimhopt  of  London,  Bath,  Lichfield,  and  Norwich,  the  Dean  of 
York,  and  tha  Abbot  of  St.  Mary’s  in  the  same  city.  Harps,  fok 
OlO,  quoted  by  Dr.  Luijjard. 

J Rymer,  rul.  x.  p.  124.  James,  probably,  was  not  aware  of  tbs 
object  in  the  view  of  Henry  when  h*  accompanied  him  to  France. 
Tha  pretence  of  tbs  King  of  Scots  afforiWd  to  the  other  a pretext 
for  gratifying  hit  revenge;  and  every  Scotsman  taken  in  anna 
was  immediately  executed  as  a traitor. 
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duties  being  completed,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  devo-  Annals  of 
lion,  und  quietly  resigned  himself  to  the  death  which  he  saw  Kogland. 
fust  approaching.  After  his  demise,  his  body  was  carried  to 
Paris  and  Rouen,  and  ultimately  to  Calais,  whence  it  was 
removed  to  London.  The  obsequies  were  performed  in 
SL  Paul’s  and  Westminster  Abbey ; and  nt  length  the 
Royal  reinaiua  were  interred  near  the  shrine  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  amidst  the  lamentations  of  the  people, 
who  admired  the  heroic  character  and  were  proud  of 
the  splendid  victories  of  their  departed  King. 

As  his  time  was  principally  occupied  in  War  he  had  t^Tof 
little  leisure  to  devote  to  the  Arts  of  Peace  and  the  Ueary  V. 
duties  of  Legislation  ; but,  so  far  a9  his  opportunities 
extended,  he  showed  himself  the  steady  friend  of  justice 
and  also  of  such  Liberty  as  his  People  were  prepared  to 
enjoy.  He  intrusted  to  Parliament  greater  powers  than 
they  were  disposed  on  all  occasions  to  exercise ; and,  in 
return  for  their  liberal  grants,  he  was  willing  to  confer 
privileges  upon  them  to  the  full  extent  of  their  desires. 

His  early  death,  too,  endeared  him  to  the  affections  of 
his  subjects  ; and,  accordingly,  few  Sovereigns  have 
descended  into  the  tomb  followed  by  more  abundant 
love  and  admiration  than  Henry  V. 

The  heir  of  the  great  Monarch  whose  premature  Accetrionof 
death  we  have  just  recorded,  succeeded  to  the  possession  Heniy  VL 
of  a Throne  which  had  pretensions  to  n more  extensive 
sovereignty  than  any  other  in  Europe  at  the  same  period. 

A few  years  more  of  the  warlike  talent  and  vigorous 
administration,  which  distinguished  the  government  of 
Henry  V.,  would  have  completed  the  conquest  of 
France,  ami  probably  have  given  rise  to  a new  dynasty 
of  Kings  in  that  powerful  Country.  Rut  the  infant  who 
inherited  his  sceptre  was  doomed  to  witness  a misera- 
ble reverse;  to  sec  the  English  expelled  from  the  land 
which,  during  several  generations,  they  had  occupied  as 
friends  or  as  masters ; and  to  feel  the  Crown  pass  from 
hia  own  head  to  that  of  a rival  Prince  who  had  defied 
him  in  the  field  of  battle. 

At  the  accession  of  Henry  VI.,  who  was  proclaimed  Miscrablo 
King  of  both  Countries,  all  the  Provinces  of  France  condition  of 
situated  towarda  the  West  and  North  were  held  in  his 
name ; even  the  Capital  acknowledged  his  title ; and 
only  the  central  and  more  Southern  districts  adhered  to 
the  cause  of  the  Dauphin,  who  by  the  death  of  his  father 
soon  afterwards  became  Charles  VII.  The  indecision, 
however,  which  usually  marks  the  beginning  of  a Royal 
minority  was  favourable  to  the  latter  Princp,  who  could 
not  without  shame  and  sorrow  see  the  finest  parts  of  his 
dominions  in  the  hands  of  strangers,  whose  claims,  in 
fad,  extended  to  the  whole  as  the  rightful  owners.  The 
long  protracted  strife,  too,  of  which  their  native  land  hod 
been  the  theatre,  had  reduced  the  people  to  the  utmost 
wretchedness.  Northward  of  the  Loire  the  country 
had  become  one  vast  solitude ; the  fields  were  deserted, 
and  no  men  were  to  be  found  except  in  forests  or  strong 
holds ; even  the  cities  were  rather  garrisons  for  soldiers 
than  dwelling-places  for  the  inhabitants.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil  was  abandoned  except  around  the  walls, 
or  under  the  ramparts,  or  within  eight  of  the  sentinel  in 
hia  tower.  As  soon  as  an  enemy  was  discovered  the 
alarm  bells  were  rung,  and  the  labourers  fled  into  the 
towns ; even  the  very  cattle,  it  is  said,  had  learned  a 
sort  of  instinct  which  taught  them  to  take  to  flight. 
Meanwhile,  theft,  and  robbery  were  the  only  occupation 
of  the  many  houseless  wretches,  who  could  find  no  other 
means  of  subsistence.  Sir  John  Fortescue,  who  at- 
tended the  young  King  iu  one  of  his  visits  to  Normandy, 
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History.  remarks  that,  compared  to  England,  all  the  country 
through  which  he  travelled  was  a desert ; the  peasantry 
had  forsaken  their  abodes ; the  aspect  of  Nature  had 
become  wild;  and  even  the  richest  portions  of  the 
territory  had  been  relinquished  to  savage  beasts  and  the 
fowls  of  the  air.* 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  Henry  V.,  on  his 
death-bed,  recommended  to  the  care  of  his  brothers  the 
education  and  government  of  his  infant  son  ; intending 
that  the  Duke  of  Bedford  should  continue  to  direct  the 
affairs  of  France,  and  that  Gloucester  should  charge 
himself  with  the  Regency  at  home.  To  provide  for  the 
emergency  to  which  the  demise  of  the  King  had  given 
rise,  certain  Peers,  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  assembled 
at  Westminster,  issued  Commissions  in  the  name  of 
Henry  VI.  to  the  Judges  and  Sheriffs  to  continue  the 
exercise  of  their  respective  offices  until  a Parliament 
should  be  holden  and  a regular  administration  esta- 
blished. The  first  step  tuken  by  the  Legislature  was  to 
appoint  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  “ Protector  of  the  Realm 
and  Church  of  England imagining  that,  under  that 
title,  they  were  conlerring  a less  dangerous  authority 
than  might  be  assumed  by  a Prince  of  the  Blood  if 
invested  with  the  prerogatives  of  a Regent.  A Council 
of  State  was  nominated  consisting  of  twenty  members,  of 
which  the  Duke  of  Bedford  was  President,  or,  in  his 
absence,  the  Lord  Protector  of  the  Kingdom.  Grants 
were  made  for  the  ordinary  wants  of  the  Crown,  and 
duties  were  imposed  or  continued,  that  the  sources  of 
revenue  might  not  be  allowed  to  dry  up.f 

About  this  period,  when  the  power  of  France  was 
reduced  to  a very  low  ebb,  the  Scottish  auxiliaries,  w ho 
appear  to  have  been  led  by  gallant  and  skilful  officers, 
produced  a considerable  impression  on  the  fortune  of 
the  War.  To  put  on  end  to  this  intercourse  between 
Charles  VII.  and  the  Duke  of  Albany,  who  saw  with 
pleasure  the  ardour  with  which  his  Countrymen  en- 
gaged to  serve  against  the  English,  it  was  resolved  to 
liberate  James,  who  had  been  nineteen  years  a captive, 
uml  to  permit  him  to  return  home.  Considering  that  he 
was  seized  in  time  of  Peace,  and  while  he  was  yet  a 
child,  a greater  degree  of  generosity  might  have  been 
expected  than  was  exhibited  by  the  demand  of  a sum  of 
money  as  a compensation  for  the  expenses  incurred 
during  his  detention,  in  name  of  education,  board,  and 
clothing.?  Eager  to  recover  his  liberty,  the  youthful 
Monarch  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  terms,  however 
hard  or  unjust.  Before  his  departure,  he  married  Jane, 
a daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Somerset,  a lady  of  rare 
accomplishments,  and  to  whom  his  affections  had  been 
long  directed ; upon  which  occasion,  the  Protector,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Council,  remitted  a part  of  the  sum 
which  the  Prince  had  stipulated  to  pay  for  his  freedom, 
but  which  his  subjects  were  too  poor  or  too  indignant 
ever  to  advance. 

A.  D.  Bedford,  who  was  readily  acknowledged  as  Regent 
1424.  of  the  English  territories  in  France,  conducted  matters 
Diwemions  ^ great  prudence,  though  he  could  not  fail  to  per- 
'"rlunMtT  cc,vc  t*iat  no  degree  of  wisdom  or  energy  would  long 
venunen  >vert  ^ fale  wjth  which  his  power  in  those  Provinces 
was  menaced.  In  the  second  year  of  the  new  reign, 
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certain  differences  had  broken  out  in  the  Government  at  Aanab  ti 
home,  which  required  his  presence  for  their  adjustment.  Kugland. 
The  Bishop  of  Winchester,  grand  uncle  of  the  King,  ^ 

was  intrusted  with  the  person  and  education  of  the  Aro£* 
Royal  boy  ; but  being  a Prelate,  whose  ambition  was  at  j 3^9 
least  equal  to  his  distinguished  talents,  he  aspired  to  act  ,0  * 
a leading  part  in  the  management  of  public  affairs.  A D 
His  nephew,  the  Protector,  unwilling  to  sacrifice  his  1495. 
judgment  to  the  will  of  an  imperious  Churchman,  op- 
posed him  with  no  small  resolution  and  acrimony ; and, 
at  length,  their  private  quarrels  were  carried  so  far  that 
Parliament  found  it  expedient  to  interpose  and  to  bind 
both  of  them  to  abstain  from  violating  the  public  peace. 

But  the  parties  who  owned  these  powerful  men  as  their 
leaders,  still  ardently  pursued  their  separate  objects  and 
threw  the  Nation  into  great  trouble.  The  losses  in  France 
increased  daily  ; Province  after  Province  revolted  or  was 
subdued;  many  of  the  principal  towns  were  taken,  or 
surrendered  by  fraud  ; the  spirit  of  the  soldiers  had  eva- 
porated in  the  presence  of  an  enemy  whom  they  were 
wont  to  contemn ; and,  in  the  mean  lime,  the  violence  of 
faction  in  the  councils  of  the  Country  prevented  all 
recourse  to  the  proper  means  for  remedying  such  evils. 

The  popularity  of  Gloucester,  and  his  near  relation  to 
the  Sovereign,  gave  him  advantages  in  the  contest  with 
his  more  wily  antagonist;  but  the  warmth  of  his  tem- 
per, which  knew  no  restraint,  often  carried  him  to  sacri- 
fice all  he  had  gained,  and  to  expose  his  interests  to  a 
formidable  opposition." 

The  Duke  of  Bedford,  who,  during  thirteen  years,  A 
hud  struggled  against  the  rising  fortunes  of  Charles  VII.  143^. 
and  the  infidelity  of  allies,  expired  at  Rouen  soon  after  Death  of 
receiving  notioe  of  the  unfavourable  Treaty  concluded  at  the  Duke  of 
Amis.  The  Duke  of  York,  father  to  Edward  IV.,  was  Bedturd. 
appointed  to  succeed  him  as  Regent,  but  the  defection 
of  the  Lord  of  Burgundy  entirely  clouded  all  the  pros- 
pects which  were  entertained  as  arising  from  his  popular 
qualities.  The  English  were  still  in  possession  of  many 
fine  Provinces,  and  had  garrisons  in  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns;  and  yet  it  no  longer  remained  doubtful 
that,  so  soon  as  Charles  could  command  the  resources 
of  his  extensive  dominions,  the  invaders  would  be  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  every  part  of  their  conquests  which 
did  not  communicate  directly  with  the  sea.  Meanwhile, 
the  war  languished  on  both  sides,  as  well  from  the  want 
of  treasure  to  carry  it  on,  as  from  a feeling  of  despair  in 
either  parly  as  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  ultimate  Truce  with 
object;  till  at  length,  in  1443,  it  was  terminated  by  a France. 
Truce  for  twenty-two  months.t 

Aa  Henry  had  attuined  a mature  age,  it  appeared  d. 
desirable  that  he  should  be  united  in  marriage  to  a 1443. 
Princess  of  rank  and  years  suitable  to  his  own.  The  Tha  King’s 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  now  raised  to  the  dignity  of  marriage. 
Cardinal,  recommended  Margaret  of  Anjou,  daughter  of 
the  King  of  Sicily,  and  a descendant  of  the  French 
Monarch,  Charles  V.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester  was 
desirous  that  the  choice  should  have  fallen  on  a lady  of 
the  House  of  Armagnac ; but,  not  having  influence  to 
realize  his  wishes,  he  soon  felt  himself  oppressed  by  the 
greater  power  of  bis  rival,  who  derived  considerable 
accession  of  strength  from  the  talents  and  ambition 
of  the  young  Queen.  A short  time  afterwards,  the 
Protector  was  found  murdered,  not  without  suspicion 
that  his  unde,  the  Prelate,  as  well  as  the  Duke  of 


• Stowe,  p.  306.  Hail,  fol.  98.  Holing-Hed,  n.  543. 
f By  mer,  vol.  xi.  p.  101—108.  Moniticlat,  vol.  »L  p.  127. 
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Suffolk,  and  perhaps  the  Queen  herself,  were  privy  to 

' the  horrid  crime  by  which  he  was  cut  off.* 

The  conflict  of  parties,  which  the  King  could  neither 
direct  nor  overawe,  so  much  distracted  the  affairs  of  his 
Government,  that  no  suitable  effort  was  made  to  check 
the  progress  of  the  French  arms.  Charles  had  Industri- 
ously availed  himself  of  the  Truce  subsisting  between 
the  two  Countries,  which,  though  short,  enabled  him  to 
assemble  his  forces,  to  revive  the  principles  of  discipline, 

. to  repair  his  fortifications,  and  to  supply  his  castles  with 
ammunition  and  stores.  The  activity  of  Dunois,  too, 
and  his  long  ability  as  a General,  gave  ao  powerful  an 
efficacy  to  the  plans  of  his  Sovereign,  that,  in  a brief  space 
of  time,  the  English  were  compelled  to  withdraw  from 
the  various  districts  of  France,  some  of  which  they  had 
possessed  nearly  three  centuries.t  These  events,  and 
the  remarkable  episode  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  have 
already  been  fully  detailed, 

• The  weakness  of  the  King,  whose  Understanding  dis- 

* played  no  tokens  of  ever  arriving  at  manly  vigour,  secretly 
encouraged  the  hopes  of  Richard,  Duke  of  York, 
that  the  Nation  would  soon  be  ready  to  assent  to  the 
restoration  of  the  legitimate  branch  of  the  Royal 
Family.  lie  was  the  sou  of  Anne  Mortimer,  who  was 
descended  from  Philippa,  the  only  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Clarence,  second  son  of  Edward  III. ; and,  conse- 
quently, he  stood  in  the  order  of  succession  before  the 
King  uctually  on  the  throne,  who  was  sprung  from 
John  of  Gaunt,  a younger  son  of  the  Monarch  just 
named.  Richard  had  many  partisans  among  the  Nobles, 
who  were  not  less  disgusted  with  the  imbecility  which 
disgraced  the  Crown  than  with  the  proceedings  of  the  fac- 
tion who  surrounded  the  Queen  and  dictated  the  chief 
measures  of  Government.  As  Suffolk  was  understood  to 
be  his  principal  adviser,  the  enmity  which  that  Nobleman’s 
great  power  had  long  before  excited  now  sought  its 
gratification  by  impeaching  him  of  Treason,  a charge 
which  was  regularly  brought  before  the  House  of  Peers, 
and  argued  at  considerable  length.  But  his  accusers 
did  not  succeed  in  carrying  conviction  to  the  minds  of 
his  judges,  with  regard  to  the  heinous  crime  which  they 
imputed  to  him.  Nevertheless,  as  he  pleaded  guilty  to 
certain  misdemeanours,  he  was  banished  by  Henry  be- 
yond seas,  where  he  shortly  afterwards  fell  into  the 
hands  of  assassins  and  was  put  to  death. 

This  occurrence  was  traced  by  popular  suspicion  to  the 
intrigues  of  the  Duke  of  York,  who  in  the  mean  while  was 
employed  asGovcrnor  of  Ireland,  at  a convenient  distance 
from  home.  The  same  feeling  was  still  further  increased 
by  the  insurrection  of  Jack  Cade,  a native  of  that  Country, 
who,  assuming  the  name  of  John  Mortimer,  stood  forth 
as  the  avenger  of  public  rights,  and  drew  around  him 
not  fewer  than  twenty  thousand  men.  A small  force 
sent  against  him  under  the  command  of  an  experienced 
officer  was  defeated  at  Sevenoaks;  upon  which  the  con- 
queror advanced  to  Rlackheath  and  took  possession  of 
London.  The  Citizens,  who  at  first  received  Code  very 


• Grafton,  p.  590.  Gotten,  p.  630.  Suffolk,  who  contributed 
chiefly  to  bring  about  the  matmge  of  the  King,  was  thanked  by 
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favourably,  were  soon  offended  by  the  repeated  violences  Annals  of 
committed  by  his  followers,  and,  at  length,  took  arms  in 
order  to  check  their  ravages  upon  life  and  property.  A 
repulse,  sustained  by  the  insurgents,  destroyed  their  A D 
confidence  in  a leader,  whose  power  was  never  exercised  1399 

except  to  do  mischief ; and  a price  being  set  upon  his  ,0 
head,  he  was  put  to  death  by  a gentleman  of  Sussex,  a.  d. 
who  had  suffered  by  his  enormities.  Such  events,  of  no  1485. 
great  importance  in  themselves,  rose  to  considerable  mag- 
nitude when  viewed  through  the  medium  of  their  sup- 
posed connection  with  the  schemes  of  the  House  of  York.* 

Tile  Country  at  large,  however,  began  to  partake  the  a.  d. 
sentiments  of  the  uialecontents  with  respect  to  the  weak-  1451. 
ness  and  injustice  of  the  Government  as  directed  by  the  Attempt  of 
Queen's  friends.  The  Parliament,  which  met  inNovcm- 
ter,  was  loud  in  its  complaints  of  abuses  and  prolific  in  “r^n  0 
expedients  for  remedying  the  evils  which  seemed  to  op- 
press the  Nation.  It  was  moved  by  one  of  the  Members, 
that  us  the  King  had  no  children,  the  Duke  of  York 
should  be  declared  Heir  apparent ; a motion  which  was 
not  fully  supported  and  was  allowed  to  drop.  But  Ri- 
chard, who  had  returned  from  Ireland,  resolved  to  appeal 
to  the  sword,  so  soon  as  his  adherents  were  prepared  to 
bring  his  claims  to  that  species  of  arbitration;  and,  repair- 
ing to  the  borders  of  Wales,  he  called  around  him  the  re- 
tainers of  his  family  on  the  estates  of  Mortimer,  who 
flocked  to  his  standard  with  great  alacrity.  With  his 
mouth  full  of  the  most  loyal  protestations,  he  advanced 
towards  London,  expecting  a cordial  reception  from  the 
inhabitants ; but  disappointed  of  support  in  that  quarter, 
he  listened  to  terms  and  finally  made  his  peace  with 
Henry.t 

The  Royal  cause  received  some  support  from  the  sue-  a.  d 
cess  which  at  first  accumpanicd  the  attempt  of  Talbot,  1453. 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  to  recover  Guienne  for  the  English  I!«  i« 
Crown,  as  w ell  as  from  the  birth  of  a Prince  of  Wales,  named  Pro 
which  took  place  in  the  Autumn  of  this  year.  But  the  ,rctuT* 
incapacity  of  the  King  for  business  became  daily  so  ma- 
nifest that  the  reins  of  Government  could  no  longer  be 
left  in  his  hands  without  providing  him  with  suitable 
aid  and  advice.  The  Duke  of  York  was  named  by 
Parliament  Lord  Protector  of  the  realm,  being  thereby 
invested  with  only  a certain  pre  eminence  in  the  Council, 
as  well,  perhaps,  as  with  the  command  of  the  army  in 
case  of  disturbance  or  invasion  ; but  still  holding  his 
office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  King,  who  could  at  any  time 
annul  the  appointment  and  resume  the  full  exercise  of 
his  prerogative.^ 

Richard,  however,  was  not  disposed  to  resign  the  a.  d. 

authority  with  which  he  was  thus  clothed,  but  cither  1455. 

doubting  the  recovery  of  his  master,  or  fearing  the  guile  Battle  of 
of  his  antagonist,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  he  answered  Alban's, 
the  summons  to  resign  by  appearing  in  the  field  at  the 
head  of  an  army.  Roused  by  this  intelligence,  Henry, 
whose  health  had  unquestionably  improved,  left  London 
with  such  troops  as  were  at  hand,  and  advnnced  to  St 
Alban’s,  w here,  to  his  amazement,  he  beheld  the  banners 
of  the  Yorkists  displayed  as  a token  of  their  resolution 
to  dispute  his  progress.  A conflict  ensued,  in  which  he 
was  taken  prisoner,  after  being  slightly  wounded  in  the 
neck,  and  suffering  the  loss  of  his  noble  friends  Somer- 
set, Northumberland,  and  Clifford,  who  fell  in  his 

* Colton,  p.  661.  mentions  "the  confederation  of  the  caul  Duke 
with  Jack  C*de  to  be  advanced  to  the  Crown.'*  Rvmer.  vol.  xl 
p.  375.  ’ 

f Stowe,  p.  395.  Rot.  Par/.  voL  V.  p.  346. 

J Rv/.  Par/.  ruL  V,  p.  243. 
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defence.  The  victor  affected  sorrow  for  the  blood  which 
had  been  shed,  and  renewed,  iu  the  most  glowing?  linns, 
the  assurances  of  his  fealty  and  attachment  to  his  So* 
ve  reign,  who,  on  his  part,  was  either  convinced  that 
Richard  had  his  interests  at  heart,  or  found  it  convenient 
to  appear  satisfied  with  his  professions  of  duly.  The 
Duke  was  recalled  to  the  head  of  the  Council  as 
Protector ; accepting  the  office,  this  second  time,  on 
condition  that  it  should  not, as  before, be  *k  revocable  at  the 
single  will  of  the  King,  but  by  the  King  in  Parliament, 
with  the  advice  and  assent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Tem- 
poral/' It  was,  however,  provided,  that  the  Protectorate, 
if  still  necessary,  should  be  conferred  on  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  so  soon  as  he  should  come  of  age.* 

But,  as  might  be  expected,  the  reconciliation  between 
the  two  parties,  of  which  the  King  and  Richard  were 
the  representatives,  was  neither  cordial  nor  lasting.  No 
sooner  did  the  former  recover  some  degree  of  menial 
vigour  than  he  spurned  the  ascendency  claimed  by  the 
Duke  and  insisted  on  his  retirement ; while  the  latter, 
penetrating  the  motives  of  those  who  acted  in  the  shades 
of  the  Court,  and  who  aimed  at  the  accomplishment  of 
their  objects  by  stimulating  the  jealousy  of  the  Monarch, 
resolved  to  secure  for  his  adherents  a continuance  in 
the  advantageous  position  which  they  then  occupied. 
Several  years  had  pussed  in  mutual  recrimination,  and  in 
those  secret  intrigues  which  usually  precede  the  explo- 
sions of  Civil  War.  At  length,  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, 1459,  a martial  collision  took  place  on  Bloreheoth, 
in  Staffordshire,  in  which  the  Royalists  were  defeated 
with  considerable  loss  ; but  when  the  King  in  person, 
appearing  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  men,  processed 
his  readiness  to  listen  to  the  complaints  of  the  insurgents, 
and  to  accede  to  their  just  demands,  the  spirit  of  loyalty 
revived  among  their  ranks,  their  affection  for  the  gentle 
Henry  relumed,  and  many  of  them  passed  over  to  his 
standani.t 

The  first  fruits  of  this  bloodless  victory  appeared  in  a 
resolution  to  charge  with  Treason  the  principal  leaders 
of  the  opposite  faction.  In  a Parliament,  convened  at 
Coventry,  an  Act  of  attainder  was  passed  Against  the 
Duke  of  York  and  his  lady,  their  children,  the  Earls  of 
Marche  and  Rutland,  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  and  his  son 
the  gallant  Lord  Warwick.  Such  severities,  little  suited 
to  the  inclination  of  the  peaceful  Sovereign,  drove  the 
Yorkists  to  the  re-adoption  of  violent  measures.  They 
once  more  led  an  army  into  the  field,  defeated  the  Royal 
troops  in  Warwickshire,  made  the  King  again  prisoner, 
and  compelled  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  to  seek  for 
refuge  in  a remote  part  of  the  Island.* 

The  Duke  of  York  now  openly  advanced  his  title  as 
the  true  heir  to  the  Crown,  and  urged  Parliament  to 
confer  it  upon  him  without  delay.  No  doubt  could  be 
enlerlaiued  as  to  the  abstract  right ; but  an  the  Lancas- 
trian branch  of  the  Royal  Family  had  enjoyed  the 
Throne  for  three  generations,  and  as  Henry  had  done 
nothing  to  justify  a forfeiture,  it  was  at  length  resolved 
that  the  latter  should  continue  to  possess  the  sovereign 
power  during  his  natural  life,  and  that  Richard  should 
succeed  to  it  at  his  death.  But  this  compromise,  though 
agreed  to  by  both  parties,  did  not  give  entire  satisfaction 
to  cither.  The  Queen,  indignant  at  the  injury  inflicted 
on  her  son,  engaged  the  Nobles  who  had  hitherto  sup- 


ported her  husband  to  take  up  arms  on  behalf  of  his  Annals  of 
child.  The  Earl  of  Northumberland,  accordingly,  with 
the  Lords  Dacre,  Clifford,  and  Xevil,  assembled  an 
army  at  York,  and  were  soon  joined  by  the  Duke  of  rom 
Somerset  and  the  Earl  of  Devon.  The  hostile  Bodies  1309 
met  at  Wakefield,  where,  after  a bloody  encounter,  lo 
Richard  was  slain,  Salisbury  was  taken  and  instantly  D> 
beheaded,  and  the  young  Lord  Rutland  was  slabbed  to  1485. 
the  heart  by  the  vindictive  Clifford,  who  overtook  him  Is  killed, 
in  the  retreat,* 

Edward,  Earl  of  Marche,  now  succeeded  to  the  claims  a.  d. 
of  his  father,  and  to  the  command  of  the  troops  which  1461. 
fought  for  the  House  of  York  ; and  from  this  epoch,  it  Ednard  his 
has  been  remarked  that  the  war  assumed  a new  cha-*®“j£j** 
ractcr  and  displayed  a ferocious  spirit  hitherto  altogether  c 
unknown  during  the  progress  of  this  unhappy  strife. 

Hearing  of  the  loss  at  Wakefield,  Edward  hurried  from 
Gloucester  with  such  forces  us  he  could  raise,  with  the 
view  of  interposing  a barrier  between  the  victors  and  the 
City  of  London,  llis  march  was  closely  pursued  by  a 
Body  of  Royalists,  who  followed  the  standard  of  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Sir  Owen  Tudor;  whence, 
dreading  that  he  might  have  to  combat  two  armies  at 
once,  he  turned  upon  the  Welsh  and  Irish  levies  ut  Mor*  Battle  of 
timer’s  Cross,  and  gained  over  lliein  u complete  triumph.  Mortimer’s 
This  success  was  uot  a little  tarnished  by  t!»e  cruellies  ^rM** 
which  followed ; for  still  burning  with  resentment  for 
the  murder  of  his  brother  and  the  execution  of  some  of 
his  dearest  friends  in  Yorkshire,  he  commanded  that 
Tudor,  the  husband  of  Queen  Catherine,  and  seven  other 
commanders  who  hud  fallen  into  his  hands,  should  be 
decapitated  at  Hereford. t 

Meantime  Margaret,  with  the  army  under  the  direc-  Second  Bat- 
tion  of  Northumberland,  was  proceeding  by  hasty  St- 
inarches  towards  the  Capital.  The  Earl  of  Warwick  had  au  ** 
taken  post  at  St.  Alban’s,  the  scene  of  a former  conflict 
between  the  sume  parties,  and  had  succeeded  in  driving 
back  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Royalists,  who  had 
penetrated  to  the  centre  of  the  town.  Next  day,  how- 
ever, the  Battle  was  renewed  in  circumstances  more  fa- 
vourable to  the  Lancastrians,  when  they  not  only  reco- 
vered the  loss  which  they  had  sustained  iu  their  first 
attempt  to  force  u passage  through  the  streets,  but  com- 
pletely worsted  their  opponents  uud  compelled  them  to 
have  recourse  to  an  ignominious  flight.  Heury  und  his 
Queen  met  once  more,  upon  which  occasion  this  weak 
ruler  was  easily  induced  to  declare  that  the  late  award 
to  which  he  had  assented  was  forced  upon  him,  and  that 
he  no  longer  held  himself  bound  by  the  hard  conditions 
dictated  by  the  Duke  of  York.  He  concluded  by  issuing 
orders  for  the  apprehension  of  Edward,  whom  he  de- 
scribed iu  his  Proclamation  as  the"  late  Earl  of  Marche/* 
and  whose  succession,  even  to  the  title  possessed  by  his 
father,  he  determined  not  to  recognise.  J 

But  the  King  wanted  energy  to  act  upon  his  own  Kdward  ac- 
decisions.  Instead  of  entering  London  with  the  con-  *“0"l*dged 
querors  of  Wakefield  and  of  St.  Alban’s,  lie  allowed 
them  to  remain  idle  iu  the  vicinity  ; and,  the  troops,  who 
were  not  supplied  with  a regular  allowance  of  food,  pro- 
voked the  inhabitants  by  having  recourse  to  plunder  and 
rapine.  Edward,  who  was  not  disheartened  by  the  re- 
pulse inflicted  011  his  General,  Lord  Warwick,  pushed 
forward  to  attack  the  Royalists,  or  to  scatter  them  by 


• Rot.  Pari,  vul.  v.  p. 

f Stowe,  P.  406.  Halt,  rot.  174.  Whethaaa.  p.  4<W. 
1 Wytcesl.  p.  481.  Whtrtluin,  p,  479. 


* Rot.  Part.  Tol.  1.  p.  3*k 
Wyrcwt  p.  486. 

Rat.  Pari.  p.  466.  Holingshed,  p.  660.  Grafton,  p.  652. 
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History,  the  tenor  or  his  approach.  Henry,  to  whom  the  ahed- 
* ding  of  blond,  whether  in  the  field  or  on  the  scaffold. 
From  never  failed  to  occasion  the  moat  poignant  distress, 
A*  D*  resolved  to  fall  back  into  the  Northern  Counties,  and  to 
1399.  wajt  the  issue  of  events  at  a distance  from  the  >*ent  of 
Government.  The  young  Duke  of  York  did  not  pursue 
*' him.  Aware  that  the  contest  could  not  he  deckled  in 
USD.  tjje  remojg  port5  of  the  Kingdom,  where  hostilities  might 
be  protracted  year  after  year  without  any  material  ad- 
vantage on  either  side,  he  determined  to  enter  the  City, 
now  become  friendly  to  his  interests,  and  to  solicit  the 
Ciowu  which  belonged  to  his  lineage.  This  bold  mea- 
sure  succeeded.  The  people  of  London,  struck  with  his 
martial  appearance,  so  superior  to  the  pusillanimous 
manner  and  feminine  aspect  of  the  King,  listened  with 
attention  to  the  address  which  was  made  on  his  behalf, 
and  signified  their  concurrence  with  the  loudest  accla- 
mations. In  a great  Council  which  was  held  on  the 
following  day,  it  was  resolved  that,  by  joining  the  army, 
Henry  had  violated  the  award  .stipulated  by  Parliament, 
ami  had  forfeited  the  Crown  to  the  sou  of  Richard,  late 
Duke  of  York.  No  sooner  was  the  decision  announced, 
than  Edward  rode  in  procession  to  Westminster  Hall, 
where,  stepping  into  the  throne,  lie  explained  to  a nu- 
merous audience  the  rights  of  his  Family  to  the  sceptre 
of  Henry  III.  His  speech  was  frequently  interrupted 
by  Rhouts  of  " Long  live  King  Edward  !"  and  he  was 
immediately  proclaimed  by  the  Heralds  in  the  usual 
style  throughout  the  whole  City.* 

In  this  manner  terminated  the  reign  of  Henry  VI., 
who,  at  his  accession,  was  acknowledged  King  of 
France  and  England,  and  who  wanted  talents  and  am- 
bition to  realize  the  most  brilliant  prospects  that  were 
ever  enjoyed  by  a European  Sovereign.  Utterly  inca- 
pable of  exercising  the  authority  to  which  he  was  born, 
and  indifferent  to  all  the  interests  which  usually  warm 
the  heart  of  youth,  be  sought  nothing  beyond  ease  and 
trauquillity.  Careless  os  to  the  real  depository  of  power, 
he  allowed  any  one  to  rise  to  it  who  would  save  him 
the  trouble  of  exertion  and  thought;  and  at  length  per- 
mitted the  Crown  to  be  taken  from  his  head  without 
appearing  to  feel  that  he  had  sustained  a loss  worthy  of 
a single  omotion.f 

Different  The  different  fortunes  which  attended  the  two  Sove- 
ofHranr*  re'Kns  who,  at  Ibis  period,  laid  claim  to  the  English 
ami  Eif  Crown,  may  be  traced  with  some  degree  of  certainty  to 
ward.  the  marked  difference  in  their  characters.  The  son  of 
the  hero  of  Azinconrt  was  inactive,  mild,  and  humane, 
a stranger  to  all  the  stronger  passions  which  impel  the 
affairs  of  mankind  and  ngiiate  the  councils  of  Nations  : 
Edward,  on  the  other  hand,  was  bold,  i udef&tigable, and 
enterprising,  possessing  so  much  firmness  of  heart  and 
severity  of  temper  as  rendered  him  impregnable  to  all 
those  movements  of  compassion  which  might  have 
checked  him  in  the  pursuits  of  ambition  or  revenge. 
Devoted  to  pleasure,  he  had  not  yet  learned  to  sacrifice 
to  its  indulgence  the  higher  duties  of  a King  or  of  a 
commander;  and  we  accordingly  find  that  though  not 
quite  twenty  years  of  age,  be  withdrew  himself  from  the 
applause  of  the  Capital,  in  order  to  finish  the  war  by 
dispersing  or  defeating  the  anny  which  still  adhered  to 
the  cause  of  his  rival. 

• Stove,  p.  416.  II olingthed,  p.661.  WheUuuo,  p.  511.  Wyr- 
c«st.  p. 

+ There  is  much  amusing  information  to  be  found  in  Fran's 
Lcltcra,  though  th«  dates  are  not  always  sufficiently  correct  to  war- 
rant quotation. 


Margaret,  whose  name  had  little  weight  in  Kent  and  AtsoaU  of 
Essex,  had  deemed  it  the  wiser  course  to  retire  into  the  FugLkad. 
North,  where  her  friends  were  still  numerous,  rather 
than  to  remain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  where  1*°® 
the  marauding  disposition  of  her  followers  had  created  * ‘ ^ 

much  disgust  and  enmity.  Edward  resolved  to  bring 
her  troops  to  battle,  before  the  Country  at  large  could  A °0 
shake  off  the  impression  produced  by  his  late  successes;  1455* 
and,  with  this  view,  he  despatched  Lord  Filzwalter  to  Conductor 
aeire  the  passage  over  the  river  Aire,  at  Ferrybridge,  the  Queen, 
that  the  main  Body  of  his  troops  might  advance  without 
interruption.  The  value  of  this  post  gave  rise  to  a se- 
vere skirmish,  in  which  the  Yorkists,  after  sustaining 
some  loss,  were  driven  back  in  confusion.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  Earl,  who  dreaded  the  effects  of  a repulse  in 
the  presence  of  a vast  army  ready  to  engage,  rude  up  to 
Edward,  and  shooting  his  own  horse  through  the  head, 
as  a signal  that  there  was  to  be  no  retreat  from  the  field 
into  which  they  were  about  to  enter,  called  aloud,  " Sire, 

God  have  mercy  on  the  souls  of  those  who  for  love  of 
you  have  sacrificed  their  live*  in  this  enterprise.  Yet 
let  him  five  who  is  disposed  to  flee;  but,  by  this  cross,*' 
and  as  he  spoke  lie  kissed  the  hilt  of  his  sward,  “ I will 
stand  by  him  who  will  stand  by  me  !"  A Proclamation 
was  accordingly  issued,  giving  to  every  one  full  liberty 
to  retire ; but  threatening  the  severest  punishment  to 
those  who  should  show  the  smallest  symptom  of  cow- 
ardice in  the  approaching  battle.* 

The  30th  day  of  March,  1461,  is  remarkable  in  Batik  of 
ihe  History  of  thisCivil  War  for  the  bloody  contest  which  Towton. 
took  place  at  Tow tou  between  the  armies  of  York  and 
Lancaster,  amounting  to  forty  thousand  and  sixty  thou- 
sand respectively.  The  conflict  had  raged  ten  hours 
with  unabated  fun,'  before  either  could  lie  compelled  to 
give  ground.  At  length,  when  the  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland and  Lord  Clifford,  the  principal  leaders  of 
Henry’s  troops,  were  slain,  and  twenty  thousand  private 
men  were  laid  prostrate  on  the  field,  victory  declared  in 
favour  of  Edward.  The  vanquished  party  were  pur- 
sued to  Tadcaster  with  great  slaughter  and  confusion; 
evils  which  were  much  increased  by  an  order  said  to  have 
been  issued  by  the  conqueror,  that  no  quarter  should  be 
given.  The  King  and  Queen,  upon  learning  the  extent  of 
their  loss,  made  the  best  of  their  way  across  the  borders, 
and  found  a temporary  asylum  at  the  Court  of  James.f 

Upon  his  return  to  Loudon,  Edward  celebrated  his  Coronation 
Coronation,  which  was  performed  at  Westminster,  in  of  Edward, 
the  month  of  June,  1461.  In  a Parliament,  which  met 
in  November,  the  judicial  acts,  creations  of  Nobility,  and 
most  other  public  proceedings  in  the  reigns  of  llenry 
IV.,  Henry  V.,  and  Henry  VI.,  "laic,  in  fact  but  not  of 
right,  Kings  of  Englaud,”  were  confirmed  ; but  with 
certain  exceptions,  the  Grants  made  by  those  Sovereigns 
were  revoked.  Then  followed  an  alarming  display  of 
legal  revenge,  in  the  form  of  a Bill  of  Attainder,  directed  B»U  of  At 
against  almost  every  distinguished  person  who  had  es- tainder 
poused  the  cause  of  the  House  of  Lancaster ; all  of 
whom  were  adjudged  to  suffer  the  penalties  of  Treason, 
tbe  loss  of  their  honours,  tbe  forfeiture  of  their  estates, 

* Hall,  (fol.  253.)  (peaking  of  Ihe  Queen,  says,  u Little  touting 
K»mx  and  lc*(  Kent,  but  Loadon  least  of  all,  she  departrd  from  St. 

Alban's  to  the  North  country  where  the  rout  of  Lm  power  was." 

WjlMt  11.  449.  lloliagthed,  p.  664. 

f Habingtou,  p.  432.  Grafton,  p.  G!>6.  Hall,  fol.  187.  Fcnn, 
vol.  i.  p.  219.  It  is  said  that  thirty-eight  thousand  men  fell  in  ths 
Battle  of  Tuwton.  In  a private  *cttr  r to  his  mother  Edward  men- 
tion a that  of  the  Lancastrians  alone  twenty-eight  thousand  men 
were  found  dead  on  the  field. 
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and  on  ignominious  death.  This  list  included  the  de- 
feated Monarch,  hi*  Queen,  their  son,  together  with 
twelve  Nobles,  and  about  a hundred  and  forty  Knights, 
Priests,  and  Esquires.* 

Margaret,  who  was  the  last  to  despair  of  the  fortunes 
of  her  family,  made  the  greatest  exertions  in  France  and 
Scotland  to  raise  forces  in  order  to  meet  her  enemy  in  the 
field  once  more.  But  her  endeavours,  though  attended 
with  some  measure  of  success,  were  quite  unavailing 
against  the  overwhelming  numbers  with  w hich  she  hod  to 
contcud.  The  approach  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick  with 
twenty  thousand  men  compelled  her  to  return  on  board 
ship  and  put  to  sea  ; when  the  winds,  as  if  in  alliance 
with  the  dominant  party,  dashed  her  small  fleet  upon 
the  rocks  near  Holy  Island,  and  reduced  her  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  again  trusting  herself  und  son  to  the  fidelity  of 
her  oppressed  adherents.  While  wandering  from  place 
to  place  in  search  of  safety  or  escape,  she  was  plundered 
by  a band  of  robbers,  who  stripped  her  of  her  money, 
jewels,  and  every  thing  else  that  appeared  valuable ; 
when,  dreading  still  more  frightful  violence,  she  watched 
an  opportunity,  during  their  quarrel  about  the  spoil, 
to  dart  with  her  boy  into  the  depths  of  the  forest  which 
surrounded  them.  After  wandering  some  time,  spent 
with  hunger  and  fatigue,  she  suw  a man  advancing  with 
a drawn  sword  in  his  hand;  and  having  too  much  rea- 
son to  conclude  that  he  was  one  of  (he  same  profession 
with  the  others,  site  formed  the  resolution  of  throwing 
herself  upon  his  generosity.  Approaching  him,  she  said, 
“ Here,  friend,  I commit  to  your  care  the  safety  of  your 
King's  son  an  address  which  instantly  raised  all  the 
feelings  of  loyalty  in  his  breast,  and  bound  him  to  the 
interests  of  the  Royal  youth.  He  conducted  her  to  a 
place  of  security,  whence  she  made  her  escape  beyond 
seas.f 

The  Lancastrians,  though  frequently  thwarted  in  their 
attempts  to  check  the  current  by  which  their  affairs  were 
depressed,  did  not  yet  relinquish  hope.  Collecting 
their  scattered  bands  in  the  North  of  England,  where 
the  root  of  their  strength  still  kept  hold  of  the  soil,  they 
resolved  to  make  another  appeal  to  the  fortune  of  war, 
under  the  auspices  of  Somerset,  Percy,  and  Gray.  But 
Montague,  the  Warden  of  the  Eastern  Marches,  who  had 
watched  their  movements,  attacked  a party  at  liedgely 
Moor,  near  Wooler,  which  he  defeuted  w ith  the  loss  of  their 
commander;  and  then,  pushing  on  to  Ilcxham,  where 
Somerset  had  encamped,  he  gained  a second  victory,  took 
the  uufortunate  Duke  prisoner,  and  delivered  him  over 
to  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  Henry,  who  was  present 
nt  this  action,  escaped  by  the  speed  of  his  horse  ; but  some 
of  his  attendants  were  recognised  by  the  peculiar  livery 
with  which  they  were  decorated,  and  by  the  Royal 
helmet  which  one  of  them  bore.  A cap  of  estate,  gar- 
nished with  two  rich  crowns,  was  in  a few  days  presented 
to  Edward  at  Y ork,  as  part  of  the  spoil  torn  from  the 
person  of  his  rival.  The  fugitive  Prince  himself  made 
his  way  to  the  borders,  where  the  doubtful  jurisdiction, 
and  the  wild  life  of  the  inhabitants,  afforded  great  faci- 
lities for  concealment.  For  about  twelve  months,  he 
eluded  the  search  of  his  enemies  and  the  vigilance  of  the 
Government ; nor  was  it  until  he  was  betrayed  by  a 
Monk,  who  had  succeeded  in  detecting  his  haunts,  that 
he  was  apprehended  by  the  retainers  of  Sir  James  Har- 


• Rot.  Pari.  vol.  v.  n.  463.  476.  486.  Statute*  of  me  Realm . vol 
iLn.  380.  1 Edward  IV.  «.!.*.  D.  1461. 
f Moostrelet,  vot.  id.  p.  96. 


rington  os  he  sat  at  meat  in  Waddington  Hall.  After  Aniud«  of 
his  capture,  he  was  sent  to  London,  and  thrown  into  Kn^*n‘3, 
the  Tower  by  command  of  the  King,  who,  though  he 
spilled  the  blood  of  the  Lancastrians  without  restraint  rom 
or  compunction,  spared  the  life  of  his  cousin,  whose 
talents  or  ambition  could  never  create  alarm.  But  he  ((> 
nevertheless  gave  his  consent  to  the  infliction  of  indig-  A D 
nilies  upon  the  fallen  Monarch,  which  to  minds  of  a 148f>* 
certain  temperament  would  have  proved  more  fearful 
than  death.  At  Islington,  he  was  met  by  the  Eurl  of 
Warwick,  who,  by  Proclamation,  forbad  every  one  to 
show  him  the  smallest  respect ; his  feet  were  then  tied  Captivity  of 
to  the  stirrups  as  those  of  a prisoner  of  the  lowest  order,  Hvory 
and  after  being  led  thrice  round  the  pillory,  he  was  con- 
ducted to  the  fortress  in  which  he  was  doomed  to  linger 
several  years.* 

The  first  serious  reverse  sustained  by  Edward  arose  a.  d. 
from  hts  marriage  with  Lady  Elizabeth  Gray,  the  1466 
daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Woodvillc  by  Jaquelme  of  Mamag*  of 
Luxemburg,  formerly  Duchess  of  Bedford.  The  amo-  KlJwart^ 
ruus  disposition  of  the  King,  added  to  the  attractions 
of  this  young  female,  induced  him  to  relinquish  a 
match  which  had  been  prepared  for  him  by  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  with  the  Princess  Bonne  of  Savoy,  sister  of  the 
Queen  of  France.  This  proud  Nobleman,  who  thought 
himself  insulted  by  the  fickle  conduct  of  his  master,  che- 
rished in  his  bosom  a warmth  of  resentment  which 
afterwards  earned  him  to  the  most  extreme  measures. 

A little  prudence  on  the  port  of  the  Royal  bridegroom, 
mixed  with  a slight  condescension  to  his  warlike  envoy, 
might  have  averted  the  evil  which  his  hasty  resolution 
was  so  likely  to  produce  among  the  haughty  Peers  who 
frequented  the  Court.  But  Edward,  so  far  from  yielding 
to  their  prejudices  and  removing  their  suspicions,  still 
further  provoked  their  auger  by  elevating  the  Wood- 
villes,  his  new  relations,  to  places  of  the  highest  trust 
and  emolument.  Patents  of  Nobility  were  bestowed 
with  great  profusion  ; the  Queen's  father  was  created 
Earl  of  Rivers ; her  brother  was  made  Lord  Scales  ; 
her  sisters  were  respectively  married  to  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  the  Earl  of  Kent,  and  the  Earl  of  Hun- 
tingdon, young  men  who  were  raised  to  those  dignities 
chiefly  on  account  of  their  wives.f 

Warwick,  in  order  to  strengthen  his  hands  against 
this  marked  ascendency  so  rapidly  acquired  by  the 
Queen's  kindred,  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  brother  of  Edward,  to  whom  he  gave  his  eldest 
daughter  in  marriage,  lr.  this  manner,  a foundation 
was  laid  for  the  existence  of  a faction  hostile  to  the 
Government,  the  members  of  which,  although  they 
might  not  entertain  any  views  directly  incompatible 
with  the  stability  of  the  Throne,  were  constantly  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  motives  which,  in  a moment,  might 
carry  them  beyond  the  bounds  of  their  allegiance,  and 
perhaps  to  actual  rebellion. 

An  incident  accordingly  soon  occurred,  which  stirred  a.  d. 
the  elements  of  disaffection  into  activity  ond  di«turl>ed  1469. 
the  Kingdom.  The  occupiers  of  laud  in  o certain  dis-  Insurne- 
tricl  of  Yorkshire,  grieved  with  a tax  on  their  produce 
for  the  support  of  an  Hospital,  refused  to  pay  it ; and  0 uw 
upon  being  pressed  or  threatened  with  the  pains  of  law 


* Sir  J.  Mackintosh  remark*,  that  u the  infamy  of  Harrington 
i*  perpetuated  by  the  grant  of  largo  estatei."  He  received  forint 
services  the  lands  belonging  to  Tun*Ul  of  Thuiiand  Castle  to  the 
amount  of  A‘1UD  per  annum.  Rat  Par/,  vol.  v.  j«.  584. 

t Hal],  fub  193.  II  ahingUin,  J*.  437.  HoUngshwl,  p.  067. 
Wymart  p.  506.  Rymer,  v«w.  xi.  p.  581. 
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History,  they  flew  to  arms,  having  increased  their  numbers  to 
about  fifteen  thousand.  This  insurrection,  which  was  at 
From  firet  treated  with  contempt,  gradually  acquired  import* 
A ' ancc,  as  well  from  the  multitude  who  engaged  in  it,  as 

^ • ' from  the  quality  of  some  individuals  who  assumed  the 
A D office  of  leaders.  A Battle  took  place  at  Banbury,  be- 

1495  lwefn  the  Northern  boors  and  an  army  of  Welsh  under 

the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  result  of  which  wus  partial 
defeat  on  both  sides,  and  the  execution  of  the  two  com- 
manders by  the  hands  of  their  respective  enemies.  This 
barbarous  practice  of  putting  to  death  such  Generals  as 
were  taken  in  the  field  was  begun  by  Lord  Montague, 
who  ordered  Robert  Hold  erne,  the  Chief  of  the  rebel 
forces,  to  undergo  the  punishment  of  a traitor;  and  this 
miserable  example  was  so  far  extended  as  to  compre- 
hend the  Earl  of  Pembroke  himself,  the  Earl  of  Devon- 
shire, Sir  Henry  Nevil,  and.  at  length,  the  Earl  of 
Rivers  and  his  son,  near  relations  of  the  King.* 
a.  D.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  Warwick  was  con- 
1 170.  corned  in  the  various  risings  which  took  place  about 

5SErtuBe  <I,is  ^ commotion,  excited  by  Sir  Robert 

wick  and  Wellis,  has  been  ascribed  to  his  influence,  and  is  even 
the  Dukt  of  supposed  to  have  made  part  of  his  design  for  removing 
Clarence.  the  Crown  from  the  head  of  Edward.  Edward,  how- 
ever, was  so  little  suspicious  of  his  former  friend  that  he 
employed  him  in  raising  forces  for  the  support  of  the 
Royal  cause ; and  it  was  not  until  the  Earl  and  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  were  found  encouraging  the  com- 
plaints of  the  people  in  the  disaffected  Counties  that  the 
King  took  such  steps  as  compelled  them  to  seek  refuge 
in  France.  Louis  XI.  was  not  only  ready  to  grant 
them  an  asylum  but  also  to  employ  their  resentment 
against  the  English  Thrune,  the  strength  of  which  he 
had  long  dreaded,  more  especially  as  connected  with  the 
pretensions  inherited  from  Henry  V.  A Treaty  was 
proposed,  in  which  the  French  King,  Queen  Margaret, 
and  Warwick  were  the  contracting  parties  ; the  first 
promising  the  aid  of  troops  and  money,  while  Margaret 
consented  thutPrincc  Edward  should  marry  Anne  Nevil, 
a daughter  of  the  Earl,  and  that,  in  the  event  of  there 
being  no  issue  from  this  union,  the  sceptre  should  fall 
to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  had  espoused  another 
daughter  of  the  same  family.f 

\&n\  this  eP?c^  ^e  mo,,t  ‘mP°rtftnt  events  succeeded 

each  other  with  astonishing  rapidity,  without  any  such 
compelled  aPParenl  connection  as  enables  the  Historian  to  establish 
to  fly  to  the  among  them  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  Warwick 
Continent,  landed  in  England,  and  in  eleven  days  made  himself 
master  of  the  Country ; compelling  Edward  to  flee  for 
his  life,  replacing  the  imbecile  Henry  on  a throne  the 
obligations  of  which  he  knew  not  how  to  discharge,  and 
reserving,  of  course,  the  real  power  in  his  own  hands. 
The  usual  process  of  reversals  and  attainders  followed 
this  renewed  accession  ; every  Statute  passed  during  the 
reign  of  the  abdicated  Monarch  was  repealed ; he  him- 
self was  declared  a usurper;  and  all  his  adherents, 
among  whom  was  his  younger  brother,  Richard  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  were  denounced  as  traitors.  But  not 
more  than  a lew  months  had  elapsed  before  Edward  re- 
turned to  his  dominions  accompanied  by  a small  force, 
supplied  to  him  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  ; and  ad- 
vancing with  hasty  steps  towards  London  met  with  a 
cordial  reception  from  the  citizens,  to  the  greater  part  of 


* Fabian  p.  217  Rymer,  si.  p.  647. 

t Hall,  fol.  204.  Fabian,  p.  218.  Habiagton,  p.242.  Corn- 
mine*,  book  iii.  eh.  hr. 
vol.  XII. 


whom  the  administration  of  Warwick  had  not  proved 
acceptable.  That  Nobleman,  though  now  deserted  by 
Clarence  and  other  members  of  his  own  familv,  scorned 
to  listen  to  the  terms  proposed  to  him  by  the  head  of 
the  House  of  York,  and  made  immediate  preparations 
to  meet  him  in  the  field  ol  battle.  Edward,  accordingly, 
whose  late  clangers  had  taught  him  the  value  of  despatch, 
lost  no  time  in  forwurding  his  levies,  and  after  u few 
days  proceeded  from  the  Capital  with  an  army,  much 
more  formidable,  iudeed,  for  its  spirit  than  for  its  num- 
bers. The  hostile  bodies  met  on  the  14th  of  April 
at  Barnet,  where  an  action  took  place,  which  termi- of 
noted  to  the  complete  advantage  of  the  Yorkists,  who  B*rn€t* 
had  the  satisfaction  to  find  among  the  slain  the  corpse 
of  Warwick  as  well  as  that  of  his  brother  the  Earl  of 
Montague.* 

Queen  Margaret  arrived  from  the  Continent  with  a Battle  of 
detachment  of  French  troops  on  the  very  day  on  which  her  T«wka- 
new  friends  were  defeated  at  Barnet.  The  intelligence  ba'3‘* 
struck  her  with  dismay,  and  she  seemed  for  a moment 
inclined  to  retire  from  a conflict  which  threatened  to 
overwhelm  the  partisans  of  her  husband  under  a heavier 
load  of  suffering  than  they  had  endured  heretofore. 

But  her  natural  spirit,  aided  by  encouragement  from  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  live  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  other 
trusty  leaders,  induced  her  again  to  hazard  her  cause 
under  the  banners  of  Lancaster.  Directing  her  course 
towards  Wales,  she  attempted  to  pass  the  Severn  at 
Gloucester,  with  the  view  of  joining  a powerful  reinforce- 
ment which  awaited  her  approach  on  the  Marches;  and 
had  not  the  bridge  been  fortified  by  the  inhabitants,  who 
took  part  with  her  enemies,  she  might  have  found  means 
of  protracting  the  war  till  her  adherents  in  the  North  could 
have  assembled  their  followers.  Advancing  to  Tewksbury, 
she  learned  that  Edward,  at  the  head  of  a superior  army, 
had  already  taken  a position  which  could  not  be  passed 
without  risking  an  engagement  The  commanders, 
glowing  with  resentment  and  on  eager  desire  for  victory, 
drew  out  their  lines,  and  met  one  another  with  the 
utmost  fury.  Fortune  again  smiled  on  the  King;  the 
Lancastrians  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter^  The 
Earl  of  Devonshire  and  Lord  Wen  lock  were  killed  on 
the  ground ; while  the  Duke  of  Somerset  and  about 
twenty  other  persons  of  distinction  were  dragged  from  a 
church  in  which  they  had  taken  refuge  and  were  instantly 
beheaded.  Margaret  and  her  son  were  taken  prisoners. 

The  latter,  when  carried  into  the  presence  of  Edward, 
was  asked  by  him,  how  he  had  dared  to  enter  the  Realm 
as  an  invader  ? The  youth  replied,  that  he  had  come  to 
assert  his  father’s  right,  and  his  own  just  inheritance. 

The  King,  giving  way  to  an  unseasonable  rage,  is  said 
to  have  struck  the  Prince  on  the  face  with  his  gauntlet, 
a piece  of  violence  which  was  taken  by  the  attendants  as 
a signal  for  putting  him  to  death.  The  sou  of  Henry  M^rof 
was  accordingly  hurried  into  an  adjoining  apartment,  1’nnceKd- 
where  he  was  assassinated  either  by  the  hands  or  by  the 
diroct  orders  of  the  Dukes  of  Clarence  and  of  Gloucester, 
who  meant  thereby  to  gratify  their  brother  and  perhaps 
to  remove  a bar  to  their  own  ambitious  views. t 

As  if  it  had  been  fixed  in  the  councils  of  Providence  Beafhof 
that  the  House  of  Lancaster  should  become  extinct,  Henry  VI. 


• Grafton,  p.  700.  Hall,  fol.  218.  Or.  Linear*!,  in  opposition  to 
Hume,  support*  the  opinion  that  Edward  wu  aomo  tin*  in  the 
cualody  ol  hi*  eoemia*.  Such  a fact  would  only  render  the  conduct 
of  Warwick  atill  more  unintelligible.  Vol.  v.  \ w 263.  Com/.  Hut. 

Crvyiamtt,  p.  543. 

f Hall,  fol.  219— 221.  Habiagton,  p.  453.  Hotiugihod,  p.fS9. 
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History.  Henry,  who  had  been  a second  time  committed  to  the 
Tower  bv  his  victorious  rival,  closed  his  life  soon 
From  Bfter  the  fatal  encounter  at  Tewksbury.  A suspicion 
*4  has  heen  propagated  even  to  our  own  times  that  he 

1399.  fell  by  violence ; and  the  odium  of  this  supposed  tnur- 
t0  der  ha*  usually  been  attached  to  the  memory  of  the 
Duke  of  Gtooester,  who  has,  whether  justly  or  not,  in- 
’ curred  the  ban  of  Historians,  as  a person  capable  of  the 
most  atrocious  crimes.  Margaret,  the  high-spirited  relict 
of  that  unfortunate  and  singularly  weak  Monarch,  was 
detained  in  honourable  captivity  until,  in  1475,  she  was 
ransomed  by  her  kinsman,  Louis  of  France,  by  the  pay- 
ment of  fifty  thousand  crowns ; an  event  which  she 
survived  about  seven  year*.* 

The  remainder  of  Ed  ward’s  reigti  presents  little  that 
deserves  a place  in  an  outline  of  General  History.  He 
appears  to  have  seined  the  first  favourable  moment  to 
escape  from  the  fatigues  of  war  and  government,  in 
order  to  indulge  in  pleasure,  to  which  from  his  earliest 
years  he  is  known  to  have  been  devoted.  The  war  in 
France  added  nothing  to  his  renown.  The  Treaty  of 
Pecqmgny,  indeed,  supplied  him  with  large  sums  of 
money,  of  which  he  was  ever  in  great  want ; but  the 
sacrifices  he  made  to  Louis  were  deemed  more  than  an 
equivalent,  while  tire  practice  of  receiving  a pecuniary 
grant  introduced  aimmg  his  Ministers  n mercenary 
spirit,  which  at  once  lowered  their  reputation  and  cor- 
rupted their  honesty. 

a.  d.  The  disputes  between  the  King  and  his  brother  Cln- 
1478.  rence,  which  had  embittered  a large  portion  of  their 
Condemns-  days,  led  to  a memorable  tragedy  in  which  the  latter 
dakth^f  M*  life.  The  Earl  of  Warwick,  whose  eldest  daugh- 

t'lajcncv  tt,f  espoused  lot  he  Duke,  had  acquired  great  wealth, 
which  at  his  death  fell  to  his  children,  till  of  whom  appear 
to  have  l>een  females.  The  youngest.  Lady  Anne,  who 
had  been  betrothed  to  the  son  of  Henry  VI.,  was  courted 
by  Richard  of  Gloucester,  who  was  desirous  to  share  the 
immense  fortune  of  which  she  was  one  of  the  heiresses. 
Clarence,  who  had  suffered  by  the  resumption  of  cer- 
tain estates  cmgm;tlly  belonging  to  the  Crown,  waa  not 
disposed  to  tolerate  the  meditated  encroachment  of  his 
younger  relative  ; and  he  withdrew  from  Court  and  stu- 
diously rejected  the  civilities  offered  by  Edward,  as  pro- 
ceeding from  a show  of  affection  which  had  no  place  in 
the  heart,  or  as  meant  to  cover  designs  which  aimed  at 
his  interests  as  a Prince  of  the  Blood.  This  alienation 
was  further  increased  by  a disappointment  brought  upon 
him  by  the  King,  who  opposed  his  views  as  a suitor  of 
Mary,  the  only  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who 
had  recently  fallen  in  tho  Battle  of  Nanci.  Edward 
could  not  conceal  the  jealousy  which  the  former  conduct 
of  his  brother  had  occasioned  ; and  apprehensive  that 
the  possession  of  a powerful  Dukedom  might  revive  his 
ambitious  feeling*,  he  boldly  refused  his  concurrence  in 
the  proposed  union.  Some  foolish  charges  of  witch- 
craft,  which  had  a distant  reference  to  the  life  of  the 
King  and  his  family,  brought  a few  individuals  to  a 
severe  punishment  Clarence  condemned  the  haste  or 
partiality  of  the  judges,  and  thereby  exposed  himself  to 
the  fatal  accusation  that  he  impeded  the  course  of  jus- 
tice and  insulted  its  principal  ministers.  He  was  accord- 
ingly arraigned  before  Parliament  and  found  guilty  of 


• Kymer,  v»l  xi  p.  15.  Hume  states  that  she  was  an  admirable 
Prince** ; hut  adds,  that  '*  she  term*  lurifhw  to  have  enjoyed  tbs 
virtues  nur  been  subject  to  the  mukneuet  of  her  sex  ; ami  WAS  as 
much  tainted  with  tho  ferocity  »"  endowed  with  the  rwurngc  of  that 

bait  arms  Ago  in  which  »he  lived,’' 


treason.  Sentence  was  pronounced  uixm  him  by  the  Annals  of 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  acted  as  High  Steward  fur  Kn^laod, 
the  occasion,  ami  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  “7,^ 
he  was  found  dead  after  the  lapse  of  about  ten  days.* 

Edward  lived  long  enough  to  find  himself  the  dupe  of  jggg 
Louis,  whose  contributions,  or  tribute,  as  he  was  pleased  to 
to  call  it,  he  had  submitted  to  receive.  The  French  D> 
King,  who  bad  consented  to  the  union  of  the  Dauphin  1485. 
with  Elizabeth  of  England,  saw  reason  to  change  his  km 
politics,  and,  accordingly,  without  regard  to  his  own  1432. 
promise  or  to  the  feeling*  of  his  neighbour,  he  preferred  Death  of 
a matrimonial  engagement  with  the  family  of  Maximi-  Edvard  IV. 
Itan,  who.  in  right  of  his  wife,  succeeded  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy.  To  avenge  this  injury  Edward  made  pre- 
parations for  war,  while  Louis  applied  to  James  of 
Scotland  to  take  part  in  the  quarrel.  But  these  demon- 
strations were  frustrated  in  the  North  by  the  disaffec- 
tion of  the  Nobles,  and  in  the  South  by  the  indolent  or 
luxurious  habits  of  the  King.  The  health  of  Edward, 
undermined  either  by  dissipation  or  chagrin,  rapidly  gave 
way,  and  he  died  on  the  9th  of  April  1483,  leaving  two 
sons,  the  eldest  of  whom,  not  more  than  twelve  years  of 
age,  succeeded  him  on  the  throne  under  the  title  of 
Edward  V.f 

The  irregularities  of  the  reign  just  closed  led  to  much  Position  of 
suffering  aud  agitation,  immediately  after  the  decease  of 
the  King.  His  unequal  marriage,  by  raising  to  power 
a number  of  individuals  who  properly  belonged  to  an  * 

inferior  station,  excited  great  discontent  among  the 
more  ancient  Nobility,  the  natural  expectants  of  place 
and  emolument  under  a Monarchy  which  they  had  so 
materially  contributed  to  support.  The  Queen  and  her 
relations,  thus  inevitably  exposed  to  envy  and  resent* 
meat,  soon  found  arrayed  against  them  a formidable 
party  ; of  which  the  leaders  were  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham and  Lord  Hastings,  the  Chamberlain,  together 
with  Howard  and  Stanley,  who  were  actuated  by  similar 
motives.  Edward  IV.  had  foreseen  the  evils  likely  to 
arise  from  this  opposition  among  persons  possessing 
so  much  weight  in  the  Country,  aud  whose  sentiment* 
could  not  fail  to  influence  its  Government ; and,  accord- 
ingly, before  he  died,  he  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost 
to  produce  a reconciliation.  He  recommended,  at  the  same 
time,  that,  during  the  minority  of  his  son.  the  Regency 
should  be  intrusted  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who,  by 
rank  dissimulation,  hod  contrived  to  conceal  from  him 
the  foulest  parts  of  his  character.  Both  factions  paid 
their  court  to  Richard,  as  being  destined  for  a certain 
space  to  wield  the  sceptre  of  England  in  the  name  of  his 
nephew;  while  he,  on  the  other  hand,  who  needed  the 
aid  of  each,  lent  a ready  ear  to  their  respective  proposals 
and  solicitations.  His  ulterior  objeds,  however,  re- 
quired that  he  should  depress  or  annihilate  the  family 
of  his  sister-in-law ; for  so  long  as  the  Earl  of  Rivers 
her  brother,  and  tier  sou  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  en- 
joyed any  influence,  he  could  not  expect  to  accom- 
plish his  design  on  the  young  Princes  aud  to  step  over 
their  bodies  into  a vacant  throne. 

An  occasion  for  giving  vent  to  his  jealousy,  and  for  Arrest  of 
taking  the  first  step  in  that  path  of  ambition  and  blood  hwd 
wherein  he  trade  till  the  end  of  his  days,  w as  supplied  ** 

by  a circumstance  which  occurred  during  the  progress  ^ £c> 
of  the  King  from  Ludlow  Castle  to  the  Capital.  Dia- 


* Rot.  Part,  rol.  vi.  p.  173—195.  Hitt.  Orvy/ati^  p.  562,  Ho* 
lijitfshud,  p.  703.  Stowe,  p.  436.  Grafton,  p.  741. 
f Hitt.  Cnnfkmd,  C«*t.  p.  591.  Rymer,  toL  xi  p.  1 10. 
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Hktory.  pleased  with  some  trifling  deviation  from  a point  of 
»«v— ^ ceremony,  he  commanded  Lord  Rivera,  as  well  as  Sir 
From  Richard  Gruy,  one  of  the  Queen’s  sons,  and  Sir  Tho- 
D-  mas  Vaughan,  a member  of  her  household,  to  be 
1399.  arrested,  and  the  whole  party  to  be  sent  as  prisoners  to 
t0  the  stronghold  at  PomfreL  This  violent  measure 
alarmed  the  Queen  so  much  that  she  fled  with  her 
daughters  and  the  young  Duke  of  York  into  the  Sanc- 
tuary of  Westminster,  whence  she  was  induced  to  return, 
not  without  great  difficulty.  She  was,  however,  pre- 
vailed upon  to  commit  her  second  son  to  the  guardian- 
ship of  his  uncle,  who.  under  the  pretext  of  securing 
him  from  danger,  placed  him  in  the  Tower ; where  he 
soon  gave  to  him,  as  the  companion  of  his  sorrows,  his 
only  brother  the  King,  whose  person  he  had  determined 
to  have  in  his  possession.* 

GUniewtar  The  formality  of  declaring  Gloucester  Protector  of  the 
tooIvot  to  Realm  was  hardly  completed,  before  be  avowed  among 
be  King.  },is  adherents  the  intention  of  selling  upon  the  Crown. 

11c  represented  to  Buckingham  and  Hastings  that  the 
severities  which  they  had  already  practised  upon  the 
friend*  of  the  Queen  must  render  her  a mortal  and  irre- 
concilable enemy;  and  that,  therefore,  for  their  own 
aakes,  they  ought  now  to  assist  him  in  completing 
his  undertaking  by  transferring  the  sceptre  to  a hand 
which  would  always  be  raised  in  their  defence.  Rivers 
and  the  other  captives  at  Pomfret  were  soon  after  their 
arrival  despatched  in  secret ; and  hence  it  was  not  rea- 
sonable to  expect  that  Edward,  cm  attaining  to  unre- 
stricted power,  would  forget  to  Tevenge  upon  the  heads 
of  those  who  bod  counselled  their  death  the  loss  of  so 
many  near  relations. t 

Bucking-  These  arguments  gained  the  unscrupulous  Bucking- 
ham gouaciL  ham,  who,  for  a season,  became  the  ready  tool  of  the 
Protector's  ambition.  But  Hastings,  who  was  attached 
to  the  children  of  Edward,  would  not  listen  to  the  base 
proposal  of  setting  them  aside,  and  far  less  of  removing 
them  by  murder.  He  himself  was,  therefore,  doomed  to 
lose  his  life,  and  accordingly,  upon  a mere  pretence  of 
disaffection  to  the  existing  Government,  be  was  accused 
of  Treason,  condemned,  and  executed,  within  the  brief 
■pace  of  half  an  hour.J 

Richard  To  give  a certain  air  of  plausibility  to  his  claim, 
challenges  Richard  asserted  that  the  late  King,  before  he  espoused 
ri" •o(U|  kudy  Elizabeth  Gray,  had  contracted  a private 
marriage  with  Eleanor  Boteler,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  and,  consequently,  that  the  issue  by  the  se- 
cond union  could  not  be  legitimate.  He  even  allowed  hi* 
partisans  to  maintain  that,  owing  to  the  infidelities  of 
his  own  mother  when  Duchess  of  York,  his  two  bro- 
thers, Edward  IV.  and  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  were  spu- 
rious, and  not,  in  reality,  the  children  of  their  repuled 
father.  It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  that  he  prelended 
not  to  adduce  any  proof  in  support  of  these  calumnies  ; 
Iiis  purpose  being  fully  served  when  he  found  that  the 
sentiments  of  the  Nation  were  thereby  divided,  and  that 
doubts  were  now  entertaiued  where  none  had  formerly 
existed.  § 

• Hitt.  Cropland,  Coni.  p.  565.  Sir  Thomas  More,  p.  41—43. 

t Gloucester  assumed  the  lofty  style  of  “ Brother  and  Uncle  of 
Kin*;*,  Rroteetor,  and  Ddenaor,’  Great  Chamberiayne,  Constable, 
and  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England.'*  tfUl.Oroyiand,  Coni.  p.  566. 
More,  p.  47.  Fabian,  p.  513. 

! Hut.  Cropland,  Coni.  p.  566.  More,  p.  49. 

9 l>r.  Lingord  (vol.  v.  p,  465.)  has  with  much  ability  examined 
the  arguments  of  Walpole  and  Luing  in  regard  to  the  supposed 
contract  of  marriage  with  the  Lady  Eleanor  Boteler,  and  proved 
then:  grouodlesa.  The  some  remark  will  apply  to  the  doubts  en- 
tertained with  respect  to  tb*  murder  of  the  Princes. 


Nothing,  at  this  stage,  appeared  wanting  but  the  Annals  of 
choice  or  consent  of  the  people  to  complete  the  preten- 
sions  of  Richard  to  the  Throne  of  England.  To  supply  ^ !TV— ' 
this  delect,  he  instructed  an  obsequious  Lord  Mayor 
how  to  call  forth  the  acclamations  of  tlic  multitude  ]<tgo 
whom  he  had  assembled  in  the  City  with  that  view  ; and  to  * 
no  sooner  had  a few  boys  exclaimed,  “ God  save  King  D> 
Richard,"  than  the  voice  of  the  Nation  was  said  to  have  )4$5. 
declared  itself  in  favour  of  Gloucester  as  their  true  and  Heassumea 
lawful  Sovereign.  Affecting  a reluctance  which  he  did  the  (Krona 
not  feel,  the  Usurper  at  last  seemed  to  hesitate  whether  **  if  elected 
he  should  accept  the  Crown,  the  desire  for  which  had  ^the  pw>" 
stirred  up  every  bad  passion  in  his  heart ; and  while  in  p 
the  very  act  of  stretching  forth  his  hand  to  grasp  it,  he  re- 
commended loyalty  towurds  bis  nephew,  u feeling  which 
he  declared  he  was  himself  resolved  to  cherish.  At  this 
moment,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  had  likewise 
his  part  to  act  in  this  miserable  scene  of  hypocrisy  and 
bloodshed,  stepped  forward  to  sustain  Richard's  faltering 
resolution,  and  succeeded  in  prevailing  upon  him  to 
become  King. 

It  was  on  the  26th  of  June,  1483,  little  more  than  ten  Drxth  of 
weeks  after  the  death  of  Edword  IV.,  that  Richard  *he Prince*, 
ascended  the  Throne.  This  event  was  soon  followed 
by  the  murder  of  the  two  Princes  in  the  Tower,  who, 
after  being  suffocated  under  the  direction  of  Sir  James 
Tyrrcl,  were  buried  u at  the  foot  of  the  stain,  deep  in 
the  ground,  under  a heap  of  stones.'** 

But  the  wily  tyrant  soon  discovered  that  he  who 
ascends  to  power,  by  the  sacrifice  of  humanity  on  his 
own  part,  and  by  employing,  as  instruments,  (he  wild 
passions  of  revenge,  avarice,  and  envy,  in  the  minds  of 
others,  enjoys  neither  security  nor  resect.  His  know- 
ledge of  the  selfish  motives  through  which  the  co-opera- 
tion  of  bad  men  is  obtained,  filled  his  spirit  with  appre- 
hension lest  the  evil  arts  which  he  himself  had  sug- 
gested or  approved  should  in  a moment  be  turned 
against  his  person  or  government ; and  hence  the  first 
fears  which  disturbed  his  reign  respected  Buckingham, 
to  whose  intrigues  and  extensive  influence  he  owed  the 
accomplishment  of  his  most  ambitious  scheme.  The  Bucking- 
causes  from  which  the  discontent  of  this  powerful  but  *u^rc“ 
unprincipled  Nobleman  originated  cannot  now  be  aacer-  ,0 
tuined  with  any  degree  of  exactness.  It  has,  indeed, 
been  conjectured  that  Richard  did  not  gratify  to  the  lull 
extent  his  inordinate  appetite  for  wealth ; or  that  he  did 
not  bestow  upon  him  all  the  dignities  which  the  latter 
thought  suitable  to  his  own  high  extraction  ^ or  that, 
dreading  his  restless  temper,  the  King  had  betrayed 
symptoms  of  jealousy  and  alarm  ; the  effects  of  which 
were  justly  regarded  by  the  Duke  as  full  of  danger  to  his 
life  and  fortune.  ^Perhaps  the  murder  of  the  two  innocent 
youths  in  the  Tower,  which  could  not  fail  to  alienate 
from  the  usurper  every  sensitive  heart,  may  have  cooled 
the  affections  of  Buckingham  ; for  it  was  soon  after  this 
tragical  event  that  he  allowed  himself  to  become  privy 
to  a plan  for  settling  the  succession  of  the  Crown  in  the 
perrons  of  Henry  Earl  of  Richmond,  and  Elisabeth, 
daughter  of  Edward  IV.,  now  the  nearest  representa- 
tives of  the  Royal  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster. t 

As  to  the  right  of  this  Princess,  upon  the  supposition  Right  of 
of  her  brothers  being  dead,  there  could  be  no  question,  hiJ^*brlh 
except  on  the  ground  assumed  by  Richard  that  the  ^uuot 
marriage  between  her  father  and  Elisabeth  Woodville 

* Men*,  p.  6". 

f Dtig«Litr,  \cl.  L p.  168. 
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was  invalid,  owing  lo  the  previous  contract  already 
mentioned.  Hut  that  he  was  not  serious  in  his  objection 
appears  manifest  from  the  attempt  which  he  made  to 
procure  for  himself  the  hand  of  his  niece  after  the  death 
of  his  Queen,  being  certain  that,  had  he  succeeded  in 
this  matrimonial  project,  he  would  have  removed  from 
the  field  his  most  formidable  rival  by  merging  his  claim 
in  his  own.  Nothing,  perhaps,  could  set  in  a stronger 
light  tl»e  fascinating  powers  of  his  rhetoric  than  the  fact 
that  he  prevailed  upon  the  widow  of  Edward  IV., 
though  he  had  murdered  her  brother,  and  three  of  her 
sons,  to  consent  to  the  union  of  her  daughter  witli  the 
man  whom  of  all  others  she  had  the  greutest  reason  to 
hate  and  suspect.  II ts  conquest  of  the  Lady  Anne,  so 
soon  after  he  had  aided  in  the  assassination  of  her 
youthful  husband.  Prince  Edward,  the  son  of  Henry  VI., 
is  selected  by  our  great  National  Poet  as  the  triumph 
of  a vigorous  intellect  over  the  im|>olent  rage  of  a 
feeble  mind.  But  Kichard  had  assuredly  still  mure 
reason  to  boast  of  his  eloquence  and  his  mastery  over 
the  movements  of  a woman's  heart,  wheu  he  obtained 
the  consent  of  the  Queen- Dowager  lo  place  her  eldest 
daughter  beside  him  on  a throne  staiued  with  the 
blood  of  nearly  all  her  family.* 

The  Earl  of  Richmond  was  a descendant  of  the  re- 
nowned John  of  Gaunt  by  the  female  line.  The  first 
Duke  of  Somerset,  who  was  a grandson  ofthe  Prince  just 
named,  left  an  only  daughter,  Margaret,  who  espoused 
Edmund  the  son  of  Sir  Owen  Tudor  and  of  Cathe- 
rine the  widow  of  Henry  V.  Edmund,  already  created 
Earl  of  Richmond,  had  by  this  wife  one  son,  who  was  bap- 
tized by  the  name  of  Henry,  and  became  the  heir  of  his 
titles  and  fortune.  It  is  true  that  Somerset  had  proceeded 
from  the  House  of  Lancaster  through  a spurious  chan- 
nel ; but  care  was  taken  to  remedy  this  defect  in  his 
blood  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  restored  him  to 
legitimacy,  and  saved  all  the  rights  which  might  happen 
to  accrue  to  his  children  as  cadets  of  the  Royal  Family. 
Hence  it  is  manifest  that  the  young  Earl  was  now  in- 
vested with  all  the  claims  which  belonged  to  the  Lan- 
castrian branch  of  the  Plantngenels ; a circumstance 
which  rendered  his  union  with  Elizabeth  extremely 
desirable  to  all  the  lovers  of  peace,  who  saw  in  it  an 
entire  conclusion  to  the  sanguinary  contest  between  the 
two  Roses,  and  the  establishment  of  an  indisputable 
line  of  succession. f 

A connection  between  Henry  Tudor  and  Bucking- 
ham had  been  previously  formed  by  the  marriage  of 
Margaret,  the  mother  of  the  Earl,  with  Sir  Henry  Staf- 
ford, uncle  to  the  Duke.  The  same  lady  afterwards 
became  the  wife  of  Lord  Stanley ; but  as  she  bore  no 
children  to  cither  of  these  husbands,  the  young  Rich- 
mond continued  to  be  the  sole  heir  of  her  wealth  Bud 
pretensions.  The  death  of  Henry  VI.,  and  the  murder 
of  his  son  Prince  Edward,  gave  a new  importance  to 
the  prospects  which  opened  upon  the  Tudors ; turning 
the  eyes  of  all  the  Lancastrians  to  their  family,  as  the 
only  remaining  branch  of  an  illustrious  stock  which 
they  were  unwilling  to  see  so  near  extinction.  Ed- 
ward IV.,  who  saw  not  the  real  danger  with  which  his 
children  were  threatened,  allowed  his  inind  to  be  op- 
pressed with  apprehension  in  regard  to  the  troubles 
which  might  arise  alter  his  decease  from  the  title  of  the 


• Hist . Croytaad  Cvnt.  p.  W&.  A Letter  from  KlinMh  pre- 
served in  Btirk  apml  Keouxit,  and  quoted  by  Sir  J unn  Maduatasb, 
vol.  ii.  p.  62. 
f Hitl.  CVey/onrf,  p.  568. 


Karl  of  Richmond,  if  supported  by  the  adherents  of  the  Ann*K  of 
Red  Rose.  With  this  view  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  KngLuntL 
possession  of  his  person,  by  applying  to  the  Duke  of 
Brittany,  into  whose  dominions  he  had  been  carried,  *tom 
either  to  deliver  him  up  to  an  agent  of  the  English  King,  A*  ®‘ 
or  to  detain  him  securely  as  a prisoner  in  France.  At 
a later  period  he  expressed  a desire  to  have  him  sent  A*°D 
over  in  order  that  he  might  Ik*  united  in  marriage  to 
Elizabeth;  a project  which,  whether  seriously  enter- 
tained or  not  by  the  crafty  Monarch,  if  it  hud  been 
really  executed,  would  perhaps  have  anticipatid  the 
advantages  of  Bosworth  field,  and  have  prevented 
the  bloodshed  which  disgraced  the  administration  of 
Richard. 

The  hatred  and  suspicion  which  were  every  where  jnfqrTec. 
directed  against  tile  Protector  gave  great  encouragement  icontianned 
to  the  plans  of  his  enemies.  The  Duke  of  Duckirg-  and  de- 
ham,  who  took  the  lead,  found  himself  ably  seconded  lc*u‘<h 
by  the  Bishop  of  Ely  and  others,  who,  from  their  detes- 
tation of  the  tyrant,  were  eager  to  place  the  Govern- 
ment on  a different  basis.  The  Queen-Downger,  too, 
consented  to  suppress  her  opposition  to  the  Lancas- 
trians and  to  atibrd  assistance  to  Henry,  in  the  capacity 
of  her  future  son-in-law  and  King.  But  the  vigilance 
of  Richard  could  not  be  so  easily  deceived  as  to  make 
him  remain  ignorant  of  the  schemes  which  were 
formed  against  his  Throne.  Assembling  a small  num- 
ber of  troops,  uuder  pretence  of  watching  the  Scottish 
border,  he  invited  Buckingham  to  appear  at  head-quar- 
ters where  his  counsel  and  services  might  be  required. 

But  the  Duke,  aware  of  the  real  iulention  which  dictated 
this  order,  retired  into  Wales,  aud  instantly  began  to 
levy  forces,  ns  the  prelude  to  a general  insurrection. 

His  designs,  however,  were  thwarted  by  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather,  which  rendered  the  rivers  impassable  ; 
his  troops,  struck  with  superstition,  or  exhausted  by 
want  and  fatigue,  deserted  from  him ; aud  at  length  he  Death  of 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  King,  who  immediately -com*  Bucking* 
mamled  him  to  be  executed  as  a traitor.* 

This  disaster  defeated  for  a time  the  attempt  to  place 
Henry  of  Richmond  on  the  Throne.  He  had  left  St. 

Malocs  at  the  head  of  five  thousand  men,  partly  English 

and  partly  foreigners,  whom  he  had  embarked  on  board 

a small  squadron  destined  for  the  invasion  of  his  native 

Country  ; but,  as  the  wind  was  unfavourable,  he  did  not 

reach  the  coast  until  the  effort b of  his  friends  had  proved 

entirely  unavailing.  When  the  fate  of  Buckingham  was 

made  known  to  him,  he  resolved  to  return  to  his  asylum  in  Henry  t»t» 

Brittany,  and  there  to  wait  the  arrival  of  a more  propi-  back/ 

lions  season  for  disputing  the  Throne  with  his  warlike 

fival. 

The  disappointment  sustained  by  his  enemies  con-  Richa«l 
ferred  upon  Kichard  additional  strength  and  security,  gains 
Penetrating  their  motives  as  well  as  the  plan  which  •*r*“Rth* 
‘they  intended  to  pursue,  he  determined  to  counter- 
act their  proceedings  by  tearing  from  their  hands  the 
instruments  which  they  were  meditating  to  employ 
against  him.  It  was  at  this  crisis  that  he  proposed 
to  marry  the  daughter  of  his  brother,  after  removing 
all  obstacles  by  procuring,  as  was  thought,  the  death 
of  his  wife,  and  by  applying  for  a Papal  dispensa- 
tion to  authorize  the  union  of  two  persons  so  nearly 
related.  Meantime,  he  induced  Parliament  to  recognise 
his  title  as  the  lawful  Sovereign  of  England,  and  to  grant 
him  a liberal  supply  of  money  for  carry  ing  on  the  affuirs 

• Hot.  Par!.  *©L  vi.  p.  245.  Drake.  Eboracttm.  p,  109.  Krmer. 
voL  xii.  p.  203. 
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of  government.  His  son,  too,  then  a boy  not  exceeding 
twelve  years  of  age,  was  created  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
acknowledged  as  the  true  heir  to  the  Crown.* 

During  this  interval  the  Earl  of  Richmond  found  his 
party  daily  increasing  in  number  as  well  as  confidence, 
and  a stronger  desire  entertained  by  the  Exiles  who 
cruwded  to  his  Court  to  precipitate  the  Usurper  from  the 
Throne.  Doubting  the  ability  or  the  inclination  of  the 
Duke  of  Brittany  to  protect  him  from  the  machinations 
of  Richard,  he  repaired  to  Charles  VIII.,  who  had  now 
succeeded  his  father  Louis  XI.,  and  solicited  his  coun- 
tenance and  aid.  The  politics  of  the  new  King  were 
favourable  to  any  enterprise  which  might  weaken  the 
hands  of  the  English  ; for  which  reason  he  gave  secret 
encouragement  to  Henry,  and  enabled  his  followers  to 
equip  themselves  for  the  expedition  in  which  they  were 
so  eager  to  engage.  In  the  month  of  August,  accord- 
ingly, Henry  sailed  from  Hurflcur,  accompanied  by  two 
thousand  men,  and  landed  at  Milford  Haven  in  Wales, 
where  he  knew  his  friends  could  assemble  with  the 
least  fear  of  opposition  from  the  arms  of  Richard. 

Some  months  before  this  occurrence,  the  King  hod 
directed  Writs  to  be  issued  to  all  Sheriffs,  informing 
them  that  certain  persons  had  conspired  with  the  Duke 
of  Brittany  to  invade  England.  He  mentioned  by  name 
Jasper  and  Henry  Tudor,  the  Earl  of  Oxfoid,  and 
Sir  John  Woodville  ; adding,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
rehels  were  “ open  murderers,  adulterers,  and  extor- 
tioners." He  further  asserted  that  the  Exiles  had 
chosen  Henry  Tudor  to  be  their  Chief,  who  already 
usurped  the  Royal  Estate  of  England,  wbereunto  he 
hud  no  interest,  title,  or  colour,  being  descended  of  bas- 
tard blond  ou  both  sides. t 

But  Richard  did  not  trust  entirely  to  Proclamations. 
He  took  the  field  with  his  usual  courage  and  despatch, 
and  went  in  search  of  the  invader.  The  two  armies  met 
at  Bosworth,  near  Leicester,  ou  the  22d  of  August, 
1485,  and  engaged  in  battle  under  Commanders  who 
had  every  thing  at  stoke,  and  who  fought  with  a deter- 
mination to  gain  their  object  or  to  sacrifice  their  lives. 
The  defection  of  Lord  Stanley  decided  the  fortune  of  the 
day  in  favour  of  Richmond.  That  Nobleman,  who  had 
raisted  u large  Body  of  troops,  was  secretly  inclined 
towards  ll»e  cause  of  Henry;  but  as  his  sou,  Lord 
Strange,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  King,  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  temporize.  No  sooner,  however,  did  the  action 
commence  thun  he  showed  hy  his  conduct  which  of  the 
two  parties  he  had  resolved  to  espouse  ; for,  advancing 
into  the  heart  of  the  conflict  he  declared  for  the  Eurl  of 
Richmond,  and  at  the  same  moment  directed  his  main 
attack  against  the  post  which  the  Usurper  occupied. 
Richard,  whose  presence  of  mind  never  forsook  him, 
now  discovered  that  his  only  chance  of  success  depended 
upon  the  death  or  captivity  of  his  competitor  ; and  with 
that  view  he  made  so  furious  a charge  upon  the  spot  in 
which  Henry  stood,  that  for  a short  time  he  bore  down  all 


* Cotton  fp.  710.)  gives  tbe  Deed  by  which  Parliament,  in  Ja- 
nuary 1 4 SI,  cnntirijH-d  the  claims  of  Richard,  and  the  nomination 
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opposition,  air!  nearly  reached  the  person  of  his  nnm-  Annals  of 
gontst.  He  had  struck  down  with  bis  own  sword  l!ic  Kh^UimL 
standard-bearer  of  the  Eurl,  wounded  several  others, 
and  was  already  preparing  for  an  individual  combat 
with  the  aspiring  Tudor,  when  he  saw  himself  sur- 
rounded by  the  troops  of  Stanley  w ho  had  pressed  upon 
his  rear.  Richard  fell  in  the  midst  of  enemies,  fighting 
with  the  utmost  bravery,  und  scorning  to  sue  lor  life. 

Four  thousand  of  his  men  and  some  of  his  ablest 
leaders  had  already  sunk  on  the  field  ; the  remainder 
now  sought  safely  in  a rapid  flight.  The  body  of  the 
King,  which  was  found  among  a beapnf  slain,  drenched 
with  blood,  was  conveyed  to  Leicester  without  any 
marks  of  honour,  and  committed  to  the  earth  in  one  of 
the  Churches  of  that  City. 

The  issue  of  this  memorable  fight  appeared  in  the  Union  of 
settlement  of  all  those  disputes  respecting  the  right  tb®  R'*** 
to  govern  the  Kingdom,  which  had  distracted  the  nation 
from  the  period  at  which  Henry  IV.  asceuded  the 
Throne  ; the  pretensions  of  the  two  great  families  which 
sprung  from  Edward  III.  being  realized  by  tbe  union 
of  their  legal  representatives  in  tbe  persons  of  Henry 
Tudor,  Earl  of  Richmond,  and  Elizabeth  Pluntagenet, 
daughter  of  Edward  IV. 

During  the  period  now  specified,  from  1399  to  14*5,  General 
the  progress  of  Liberty  was  constant  though  slow,  and 
better  established,  perhaps,  in  the  Statute- book  thun  in 
the  actual  administration  of  affairs.  Henry  IV.,  who  was 
opposed  by  a large  proportion  of  the  Nobility,  threw 
himself  upon  the  Commons  for  support;  and  in  return 
for  their  countenance  and  aid,  was  ever  ready  to  extend 
their  privileges  in  Parliament  ami  to  liberate  their  fran- 
chise from  the  undue  influence  of  the  Aristocracy.  From 
various  private  letters  still  preserved  in  Collections, 
it  is  certain  that  the  Nobles  interested  themselves  deeply 
in  the  return  of  Members  to  the  Lower  House;  not, 
however,  on  all  occasions,  because  they  wished  to  guide 
their  deliberations,  but  rather  because  the  right  of  sitting 
in  Parliament  was  so  little  valued  that  many  Counties 
and  Boroughs  must  have  continued  unrepresented,  if 
Knights  and  Citizens  had  not  been  encouraged  to 
assume  that  duty.  It  is  true,  there  are  also  abundant 
proofs  that  both  the  King  and  the  great  Vassals  of  the 
Crown  interfered  in  elections,  to  an  extent  which  would 
now  bo  considered  as  quite  inconsistent  with  liberty  and 
independence;  whence  an  inference  may  be  drawn  ihul 
the  voice  of  the  Commons  hail  already  acquired  a con- 
siderable importance  in  the  decision  of  all  matters  which 
respected  finance,  taxation,  and  commerce.  The  Arts  too, 
and  thceleraents  of  general  improvement,  began  to  expand 
themselves,  even  amid  the  disasters  and  alarm  which  are 
inseparable  from  a Civil  War.  The  towns  bad  expe- 
rienced the  benefits  of  a free  trade ; the  peasantry  in 
many  parts  had  risen  into  yeomen,  and  were  enjoying 
all  the  comforts  and  respectability  which  belong  to  that 
order  of  society ; and  even  the  lowest  classes  were  no 
longer  strangers  to  the  blessings  of  personal  freedom. 

These  circumstances  called  for  the  praise  and  congratu- 
lation of  two  distinguished  writers  who  flourished  in 
that  Age,  Philip  de  Commines  and  £ir  John  Forte-cue. 
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CHAPTER  XC. 

ANNAIS  OF  GERMANY  AND  ITALY  DURING  THE  XVth  CENTURY. 

FROM  A.  D.  MOO  TO  A.  D.  MDS. 


Hiiton*.  The  great  popularity  which  Robert  had  enjoyed 
— . . before  his  election  to  the  Throne  of  Germany,  ami  to 
From  which  he  was  principally  indebted  for  its  acquisition,  did 

a.  d.  not  long  survive  his  elevation.  The  struggles  and  ant* 

1400  moslties  which  raged  with  unabated  if  not  with  increased 
to  fury  during  his  brief  and  tempestuous  reign,  and  which 
a.  D.  brought  him  more  than  once  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin, 
1499.  furnish  the  best  and  most  decisive  vindication  of  his 
Aowwiwn  predecessor ; since,  from  the  discords  which  still  conti- 
°‘  * ' nued  to  prevail  in  Germany,  notwithstanding  the  solid 

merit  and  admitted  integrity  of  its  newly  elected  Sove- 
reign, it  may  fairly  be  concluded  that  the  evils  which 
rose  to  sogreut  a height  under  the  dominion  of  Wenceslaus, 
cannot  be  wholly  ascribed  to  the  negligence  and  incapa- 
city of  that  unfortunate  Prince ; but  must  be  looked 
upon  as  being  in  great  measure  the  effects  of  the  weak- 
ness and  disorder  inseparable  from  the  confused  and 
inaccurate  genius  of  the  Feudal  Government. 

He  pre-  Robert  determined  to  mark  the  beginning  of  his  reigu 
pare*  for  in  by  the  adoption  of  a policy  entirely  opposite  to  that 
expedition  which  Wenceslaus  had  pursued;  and  as  the  dignity 
ir.to  Italy,  conferred  on  Giovanni  Galetfasw,  Duke  of  Milan,  had  con- 
stituted one  of  the  most  plausible  topics  of  accusation 
against  Wenceslaus,  and  as  Robert,  on  his  Coronation, 
had  expressly  bound  himself  to  lose  no  time  in  depriving 
that  odious  Tyrant  of  his  unmerited  honours,  and  in  cir- 
cumscribing ins  power  within  such  limits  as  should  be 
compatible  with  the  independence  of  the  Italian  Re- 
publics, and  the  Prerogatives  of  the  Empire,  his  first 
object  was  to  concert  the  means  of  an  expedition  into 
Italy.  This  intention  was  corroborated  by  the  pressing 
exhortations  which  he  every  day  received  from  the  Free 
States,  the  Nobles,  and  the  petty  Tyrants  of  that  dis- 
tracted Country,  and  among  the  rest  by  the  entreaties 
of  the  Florentines,  who  had  long  been  considered  the 
most  inveterate  and  determined  enemies  of  the  Imperial 
Supremacy.  “ Your  success  is  infallible,”*  were  the  ex- 
pressions used  by  Peter  de  Guallrcdinis,  in  a Letter 
addressed  to  Robert  about  this  period,  “since  every 
heart  is  fixed  upon  you,  and  our  only  hope  is  in  your 
arrival,’' 

Prc»i»u*  1”  ort^er  1°  remove  every  impediment  to  his  design, 
m-gotia-  Robert  entered  into  a separate  negotiation  with  every 

tiun,  State  and  Potentate  from  whom  he  could  anticipate  any 
opposition  to  his  projects.  These  were  the  Kings  of 
England,  France,  and  Aragon,  the  Duke  of  Austria, 
the  Count  of  Savoy,  the  Swiss,  the  Florentines,  and  ubove 
all  Boniface,  whom  Germany  acknowledged  as  the  legi- 
timate Pope.  In  these  transactions,  Robert  exhibited 
considerable  dexterity  and  address : the  instructions 

• Martin,  TAetaurui  /in'*,  dot  arum. 
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which  he  gave  to  his  Ambassadors  are  still  extant ; and  Annd*  of 
this  ancient  monument  of  diplomacy,  though  chnrac-  Gwm*ny 
tcrised  by  nil  the  simplicity,  and  even  rudeness,  of  the  “d 
Age  in  w hich  it  was  framed,  is  not  deficient  in  the  requi- 
site  knowledge  of  the  tempers  of  the  respective  Courts  From 
of  Europe,*  or  of  the  relations  in  which  they  stood  to 
each  other  at  that  period.  He  demanded  and  obtained  for 
his  eldest  son  Lewis,  Blanche,  the  daughter  of  Henry  A D 
IV.  of  England,  with  a dowry  of  forty  thousand  florins;  4493 
he  prevailed  on  the  King  of  France  to  prevent  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  who  had  married  Valentinia,  the  daughter  of 
Giovanni  Galenzzo  Visconti,  and  upon  whom,  in  default 
of  male  heirs,  it  had  been  stipulated  that  the  Duchy  of 
Milan  should  descend,  from  making  any  effort  to  protect 
his  father-in-law’s  dominions ; at  the  same  time  he  agreed 
to  take  into  consideration  the  measures  necessary  for 
extinguishing  the  Great  Western  Schism,  and  to  assem- 
ble a Council  at  Mentz,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
unity  to  the  Christian  Church.  From  the  Swiss,  the 
Count  of  Savoy,  and  the  Duke  of  Austria,  he  solicited  a 
free  passage  through  their  respective  territories,  and  his 
Ambassadors  were  instructed  to  purchase  these  conces- 
sions from  the  last  Sovereign  at  the  enormous  price  of 
twenty  thousund  florins;  as  a security  for  which  any 
town  in  Lombardy,  that  the  Duke  might  think  proper 
to  select,  was  to  be  hypothecated.  At  the  same  time  he 
applied  to  the  Florentines  for  a loan  of  one  hundred 
thousand  florins,  and  a free  gift  of  two  hundred  thousand 
more  ; in  return  for  which  be  promised,  if  not  entirely  to 
abandon  the  prerogatives  claimed  over  their  City  by  the 
Empire,  at  least  to  make  great  concessions  with  regard 
to  their  nature  and  extent. 

The  Italian  mercenaries,  though  inferior  to  the  Ger-  Constitu- 
man  troops  in  bodily  strength  and  personal  courage,  A1® 
were  enured  to  more  exact  discipline,  less  .impatient  of 
fatigue,  and  better  versed  in  the  details  of  military  duty.  ftrnaw«. 
Many  of  their  leaders  were  celebrated  for  capacity,  ex- 
perience, and  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Art  of  War, 
as  it  was  understood  and  practised  in  that  Age.  A band 
of  adventurers,  under  the  name  of  the  Company  of  St. 

George,  had  been  established  towards  the  close  of  the 
preceding  century  by  Alberico  Barbiano,  which  was  uni- 
versally regarded  as  the  best  school  of  military  discipline. 

From  this  Company,  says  Plaima,  borrowing  an  allusion 
from  Cicero,  sallied  forth,  as  from  the  Trojan  horse, 
the  greatest  Captains  of  the  Age.  The  most  eminent  of 
them  were  Brnccio  da  Montone,  a Noble  of  Perugia,  and 
Storm  Attendola,  a peasant  of  Romagna,  who,  at  the 
head  of  their  respective  force.1*,  controlled  for  many  years 
the  balanced  strength  of  Ituly  ; and  the  latter  of  whom 

• Id.  Ibid. 
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became  in  leas  than  half  a century  the  ancestor  of  Princes. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Feudal  militia,  which  constituted 
the  chief  strength  of  a German  army,  ill  paid,  hastily 
levied,  reluctant  to  advance  into  distant  Couutries,  com- 
posed of  various,  and  often  of  hostile  Tribes,  guided  by 
several  leaders,  who  claimed  and  exercised  a separate 
and  paramount  authority  over  their  own  troops,  could 
not  easily  be  set  in  motion  os  one  body,  or  steadily 
directed  to  the  attainment  of  a single  object. 

Accordingly,  near  Brescia,  on  the  shores  of  the  Lngo  di 
Garda,  Robert's  army  wns  suddenly  attacked  by  the  troops 
of  Giovanni  Galeazzo  Visconti ; it  was  soon  thrown  into 
disorder,  the  enemies  broke  in  upon  his  ranks,  consi- 
derable slaughter  ensued,  and  a total  and  ruinous  defeat 
was  only  averted  by  the  activity  and  presence  of  mind  of 
Giacopo.  son  of  Francesco  da  Carrara,  Lord  of  Padua,  who 
had  united  with  the  Emperor  against  his  ancient  enemy. 
Discouraged  by  this  misfortune,  and  considering  all  hope 
of  reaching  Milan  desperate,  Robert  determined  to  re- 
treat into  Germany  with  the  remains  of  his  shattered 
army ; but  on  the  renewed  solicitations  of  the  Florentines, 
who  exhorted  him  to  persevere  in  his  enterprise,  he  was 
persuaded  to  advance  again  as  far  as  Pisa,  when,  on 
demanding  the  remittances  necessary  for  the  support  of 
hia  troops,  the  Florentines,  instead  of  complying  with 
his  request,  could  hardly  be  induced  to  advance  a sum 
of  fifty  thousand  florins,  alleging  the  Emperor's  omission 
to  fulfil  his  part  of  the  Treaty  os  a justification  for  this 
infraction  of  their  engagement.  In  consequence  of  this 
refusal.  Robert  was  soon  reduced  to  the  utmost  distress, 
and  obliged  to  pawn  his  plate  and  jewels  for  the  maim 
tennnee  of  his  army.  Finding  at  length  that  the  Flo- 
rentines still  contiuued  unshaken  by  his  remonstrances  ; 
that  the  Pope,  uncertain  of  the  stability  of  his  power, 
hesitated  to  acknowledge  him  as  lawful  Emperor;  that 
the  Venetians,  though  his  secret  friends,  durst  not  openly 
espouse  his  cause,  or  exert  themselves  in  his  favour ; be 
withdrew,  first  to  Genoa  and  thence  to  Germany  ; having 
by  this  signal  failure  of  all  his  efforts  contributed  mainly 
to  strengthen  that  authority  which  it  had  t>cen  Ids  de- 
clared object  to  overthrow,  mid  leaving  Giovanni  Gale- 
azzo  in  full  and  secure  possession  of  the  honours  awl 
dominion  which  he  had  been  mi  tiered  to  acquire. 

It  was  not  till  the  ensuing  year  that  the  Pope  con- 
sented openly  to  recognise  Robert  os  the  real  Sovereign 
of  Germany,  declaring  his  election  legitimate,  aud  sup- 
plying by  the  plenitude  of  Pupal  power  any  defect, 
whether  in  form  or  substance,  by  which  its  validity  might 
otherwise  have  been  impaired.  The  conditions  to  which 
the  Emperor  submitted,  in  order  to  procure  this  recog- 
nition of  his  title,  were  so  humiliating  and  extravagant 
as  dearly  to  indicate  the  value  which  be  attached  to  the 
Poulifical  assent,  lie  agreed  in  no  respect  to  diminish 
any  of  the  privileges  which  the  Holy  See  had  ever  beru 
permitted  to  enjoy  within  the  limits  of  the  Empire  ; he 
was  to  hold  no  communication  with  the  King  of  France 
or  any  of  the  adherents  of  the  Antipope,  without  the  per- 
mission or  express  desire  of  Boniface  himself;  he  was  not 
to  take  any  measures  to  put  an  end  to  the  Schism  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  latter,  but  was  to  employ  his  ut- 
most efforts  to  reconcile  the  King  of  France  and  Pedro 
di  Luna  to  the  Church ; and  if  their  contumacious  resist- 
ance should  render  force  necessary  to  procure  their 
submission,  he  bound  himself  to  employ  it  for  that  pur* 
pose  with  resolution  aud  c fleet. 

The  death  ofGiovnn  ni  (i  uleaz/.o Vi -conti,  which  occurred 
soon  after  these  events,  appeared  to  Robert  a favourable 


opportunity  for  renewing  his  design  of  invading  Italy.  Annals  «f 
Those  dominions,  extending  from  the  Lngunes  ol  V enice  Germany 
to  the  confines  of  Tuscany,  which,  when  consolidated  »°«1  Italy, 
under  one  head,  had  furnished  their  ruler  with  the 

means  of  exalting  himself  to  an  unexampled  height  of  Frora 
power,  were  soon  broken  tip  and  divided  among  mime-  «*' 
rous  competitors.  Ever}’  State  which  in  turn  had  been  * 
the  victim  of  his  rapacity,  seized  with  eagerness  this  A D 
occasion  of  recovering  its  freedom,  or  of  procuring  the  M9q 
restitution  of  its  spoils.  As  the  two  legitimate  children  Condition 
of  Giovanni  Galenzzo,  from  their  tender  years,  were  as  yet  of  the  Mi- 
incapableof  holding  the  reinsof  Government,  their  mot  her  l«nese. 
had  been  appointed  Regent  during  the  continuance  of 
their  minority,  assisted  by  the  Archbishop  of  Milan, 

Giacopo  del  Verme,  Ottobonc  Tento,  Pandolpho  Mala- 
ysia, and  Facino  Cane,  the  leaders  of  hia  mercenary 
troops,  as  her  ministers  and  advisers.  They,  however, 
were  more  solicitous  to  extend  their  own  influence  than 
to  exercise  the  trusts  reposed  in  them  with  fidelity.  The 
Duchess,  equally  infamous  for  lust  and  cruelty,  exas-  L'npopu- 
perated  the  detestation  which  the  miserable  slaves  of  her 
husband’s  tyranny  nourished  against  every  member  of 
his  hated  race.  The  people,  who  had  bowed  beneath 
the  yoke  of  the  crafty  Tyrant,  could  not  brook  the  caprice 
of  a profligate  woman  and  of  her  ignoble  paramour.  Alex- 
andria, Cremona,  Lodi,  Bergamo,  Como,  Brescia,  openly 
renounced  her  authority.  These  disorders  were  consider- 
ably augmented  by  the  machinations  of  the  Florentines 
and  of  Francescoda  Carrara;  the  former,  influenced  only  by  Ai  n# 

the  desire  of  pursuing  their  conquests  without  intemip- 
lion,  and  of  ensuring  the  tranquillity  of  their  possessions 
in  Tuscany;  the  latter,  animated  not  only  by  motives  of 
present  interest  but  by  a deep  sense  of  former  injuries. 

Thus  encompassed  by  open  and  secret  enemies,  the  Her  alii. 
Duchess  of  Milan  solicited  the  protection  of  Venice,  and  ance  with 
that  sagacious  Republic,  at  once  discerning  the  op-  Venice, 
portunities  of  aggrandizement  with  which  such  a cause 
might  furnish  it,  immediately  complied  with  her  de- 
mand. After  several  negotiations,  the  terms  of  which 
were  frequently  infringed  by  the  Venetians,  they  declared 
war  against  Cairnra,  and  sent  an  army  into  the  field.  War  with 
consisting  of  thirty  thousand  men,  under  the  command  Francesco 
of  Rudilufa,  accompanied  by  Zeno,  a Venetian  Noble-  a LArrara, 
man,  whose  duty  (as  Provvrditorr *)  was  to  superintend 
the  conduct  and  to  control  the  operations  of  the  General. 

In  this  war  the  Venetians  were  eminently  successful. 

Carrara  was  stripped  of  city  after  city  ; Verona  and  Padua  R>*drf«*ts, 
itself  fell  into  the  hands  of  hisenemies,  and  after  a desprratc 
resistance,  protracted,  in  spite  of  a discontented  populace, 
unfaithful  allies,  mutinous  troops,  and  a raging  pesti- 
lence, he  himself  was  taken  prisoner  to  Venice ; and  there, 
by  a disregard  of  justice,  not  less  flagrant  than  any  that 
has  ever  consigned  the  memory  of  a single  Tyrant  to  the 
execration  of  posterity,  and  of  which  the  history  of  Bodies,  inl  J* 
whose  numbers  exempt  them  from  the  control  of  shame  i*,,,  at 
in  all  Ages,  u fiords  but  too  many  examples, t Carnim  Venice, 
was  put  to  death  iu  prison,  together  with  his  two  sons. 

With  similar  contempt  for  the  Law  of  Nations,  the  Eitallislt- 
usages  of  war,  and  the  common  feelings  of  humanity,  lh® 

the  Venetians  ottered  a reward  of  three  thousand  crowns 
for  the  assassination  of  his  surviving  children.  This  Vtn.ce. 
signal  triumph  laid  the  foundation  of  that  extensive 

• Darn.  HtMont  d*  t’rmue.  The  family  of  Carrara  hail  ruled 
at  Padua  wnce  1318.  Swmondi,  Hiiioirc  d*t  Rrp.  U.  cb.  Lx. 

+ IU»  duly  corresponded  to  that  of  the  Field  Deputies  of  th* 

Dutch  in  later  tune*.  A similar  system  to  this  was  also  pursued  by 
tlw  English  Hast  India  Caaioany. 
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History,  dominion  on  the  main  land,  which  Venice  afterwards 
— — s/— - ucquired,  and  which,  by  exhausting  her  strength  in  un- 
Trom  profitable  enterprises,  and  by  the  injudicious  application  of 
a.  u-  capital  which  it  occasioned,  led  to  the  decline  of  her 
1 100.  trade,  and  ultimately  to  the  ruin  of  her  national  import- 
**  ance.  By  this  interposition,  the  House  of  Visconti  was 

*•  D*  saved  from  the  ruin  with  which  it  was  menaced.  Robert 

1438.  wm9  obliged  to  turn  his  thoughts  from  the  expedition 
which  he  meditated  against  Italy  to  the  internal  affairs 
of  Germany,  where  the  discontents  which  generally  pre- 
vailed gave  reason  to  apprehend  some  great  disorder  or 
D'^sention  insurrection.* 

in  Gcr-  The  Elector  of  Mayence,  to  whom  Robert  was  prin- 
ci pally  indebted  for  his  election  to  the  Throne,  either  from 
the  nut  oral  fickleness  and  inconstancy  of  his  disposition,  or 
from  some  disgust  with  which  Robert's  conduct  had  in- 
Lwigiie  of  *■.  i red  him,  began  to  enter  into  fresh  intrigues,  and  to  pre- 
Mar  imcE  pare  the  way  fur  other  revolutions,  A League,  celebrated  in 
*•  Dl  German  Annals  by  the  name  of  the  League  of  Marback, 
1^®®‘  had  been  contracted,  at  the  head  of  which  was  placed 
that  interested  and  rapacious  Prelate,  comprising  every 
powerful  Prince,  and  most  of  the  Free  Towns  in  the 
Empire.  They  complained  that  their  privileges  were 
infringed,  their  rights  encroached  upon,  their  lands  in- 
vaded ; that  the  abuses  which  alone  had  occasioned,  and 
which  alone  could  justify  the  deposition  of  Wenceslaus, 
were  still  suffered  to  continue  unmitigated.  Robert 
soon  became  sensible  that  though  he  was  not  expressly 
named,  his  destruction  was  nevertheless  the  principal 
object  of  this  Confederacy.  It  was,  however,  easier  to 
discover  these  intentions  than  to  hinder  their  accom- 
plishment. The  successive  concessions  which  he  made 
through  timidity  and  irresolution,  served  only  to  discover 
his  own  weakness,  and  to  render  the  malccou tents  bolder 
and  more  insolent.  In  vain  did  he  protest  against  the 
illegality  of  such  a union,  and  the  interminable  evils 
which  it  was  calculated  to  produce  ; he  was  retniuded  of 
his  own  declarations  in  joining  a similar  Leugue  against 
Wenceslaus,  when  he  had  expressly  maintained  in  all 
Diet  at  cases  the  undoubted  right,  and  in  many  the  positive 
Mayence  duty  of  combining  in  such  associations.  To  bo  high  a 
pitch  had  the  confidence  of  this  aristocratical  Body  ar- 
rived, that  they  ventured  openly  to  renounce  their  alle- 
giance, to  bid  Robert  defiance,  and  to  lead  an  army 
against  his  Generals.  Although  a Diet  was  summoned 
by  the  Emperor  to  meet  at  Mayence  for  the  discussion 
of  grievances,  the  Elector  of  Mayence,  the  Margrave  of 
Danger  of  Baden,  and  the  Count  Eberhard  of  Wirtcmbcrg,  the 
Kolmrt.  three  Chiefs  of  the  Confederacy,  did  not  think  proper  to 
attend  it.  The  Emperor,  after  protesting  against  this 
marked  insult,  appointed  another  Diet  at  the  same  place, 
where  his  refractory  Vassals  appeared,  accompanied  by 
a train  of  upwards  of  five  hundred  retainers.  All  Ro- 
bert’s efforts  to  break  up  the  League,  by  entering  into 
separate  negotiations  with  its  members,  proved  for  some 
time  unsuccessful.  Ho  was  formally  accused  as  a subvertcr 
of  the  ancient  Laws  of  the  Empire,  and  as  an  invader 
HLi  rrconci-  of  the  privileges  of  the  Nobles,  and  nothing  but  a timely 
{-*«  w,t*'  reconciliation,  which  his  Chancellor,  the  Bishop  of  Spires, 
of^Mayeitee  effected  between  him  and  the  Elector  of  Mayence,  saved 
him  from  being  dethroned  by  that  turbulent  and  barba- 
rous aristocracy. 

Trxaiac-  The  attempts  of  Robert  to  extinguish  the  Great  Schism 
thcPu-'I*  which  distracted  the  Western  Church,  fond  with  the  con- 


tinuance of  which  Wenceslaus  had  been  so  loudly  and  AaaaU  of 
so  frequently  reproached,  were  by  no  means  effectual, 

Robert,  when  Elector  Palatine,  had  constantly  declared  , 

hia  opinion  that  the  extirpation  of  this  evil  rested  solely 
with  France,  and  that  no  State  or  Potentate  was  bound  Ar  D> 
to  interfere  for  the  suppression  of  a Heresy  which  sprang  1400. 
entirely  from  the  ambitious  views  and  interested  conduct  to 
of  the  French  Monarchs.  The  avarice  and  insolence  of  a.  d. 
Pedro  di  Luna  had  so  far  irritated  Charles  VI.,  that,  at  1498. 
the  instigation  of  the  famous  Gerson,  France  had  at 
length  openly  renounced  his  authority,  and  compelled 
him  to  seek  refuge  in  Catalonia.  While  such  was  the 
disposition  of  the  French  nation,  a General  Council  was 
universally  demanded  as  a last  and  only  adequate  remedy 
for  the  disease  w hich  infected  every  part  of  Christendom, 
where  all  might  deliberate  with  freedom,  and  express 
their  sentiments  with  the  unreserved  boldness  which  the 
critical  state  of  Europe  and  the  perilous  circumstances 
of  the  times  required.  The  Cardinals*  of  both  parlies, 
alter  much  procrastination,  agreed  to  summon  a General  Council  of 
Council  at  Pisa,  for  the  sake  of  restoring  unity  to  the  Pita, 
Church.  It  was,  however,  impossible  for  Robert,  who  A.  D. 
had  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Gregory  XII.  of  a 1409. 
nature  similar  to  that  which  Boniface  had  exacted,  to 
sanction  such  an  assembly,  unless  it  should  be  con- 
firmed by  that  Pontiff’ s explicit  concurrence  and  appro- 
bation ; and  as  Gregory  still  continued  to  protest  against 
its  authority,  Robert  threw  every  possible  impediment  in 
the  way  of  its  proceedings;  till  at  length  the  Council,  find- 
ing his  resolution  inflexible,  and  irritated  by  the  pertina- 
city of  his  opposition,  declared  Wenceslaus  the  lawful  gckaow 
Emperor  of  Germany,  and  applied  to  him  for  a solemn  ledges 
ratification  of  their  authority.  The  misfortunes  of  that  Weieea* 
Monarch  were  now  lamented,  the  injustice  which  he  had  m* 
suffered  was  pointed  out,  and  had  he  been  capable  of  a v Aj  D. 
resolute  and  determined  effort,  had  he  shown  any  dis- 
position  to  retrieve  the  lost  honour  of  the  Nation,  or  to 
redress  the  alleged  abuses  of  the  Government,  it  is  pro- 
bable he  might  have  been  reinstated  in  his  former  dig- 
nity. His  attempts  were,  however,  confined  to  the  de- 
mand of  a fixed  tribute  from  the  Free  Towns  of  Suahia; 
and  as  they  hesitated  to  comply  with  this  request,  he 
relapsed  into  his  usual  apathy,  and,  with  his  character- 
istic indifference,  abandoned  all  hopes  of  reascending  the  H>*  apathy 
Imperial  Throne. 

Iu  the  mean  lime  Robert  expired,  after  reigning  eleven  Death  of 
years,  and  his  decease  produced  an  entire  alteration  in  Robert, 
the  views  and  machinations  of  those  factions  by  which 
every  part  of  Germany  was  still  distracted. 

As  the  Council  of  Fisa,  by  augmenting  the  numbersof  a.  o. 
those  who  pretended  to  thu  Pupal  dignity,  had  widened  1410. 
the  breach  which  it  was  expected  to  heal,  and  had  exas- 
perated yet  further  the  dissensions  and  animosities 
which  it  was  summoned  to  allay,  so  the  intrigues  which 
followed  the  death  of  Robert  seemed  to  threaten  the 
Empire  with  disorders  not  less  pernicious  and  inveterate 
than  those  by  which  the  Christian  Church  was  still  unfor- 
tunately lacerated.  The  Spiritual  authority  of  Europe  was 
now  arrogated  by  three  Prelates,  none  of  whom  could  be 
persuaded  to  show  himself  worthy  of  that  sucred  trust 
by  the  sacrifice  of  his  personal  interest  to  the  welfare  Competi- 
and  tranquillity  of  Christendom  ; and  the  Imperial  tor>  lot  the 
Throne  was  also  at  the  same  juncture  claimed  by  three  Empire, 
competitors.  Wenceslaus,  though  sunk  in  indolence  ^”cw‘ 
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and  pleasure,  and  incapable  of  asserting  his  claims  with 
any  decree  of energy, had  nevertheless  been  recognised  by 
the  great  (Ecumenical  Council  of  Christendom  as  the  le- 
gitimate Ruler  of  Germany,  and  the  unabated  continu- 
ance of  thoBe  abuses  which  had  constituted  the  ground 
of  his  deposition,  seemed  to  many  of  his  former  vassals 
a conclusive  proof  of  the  severity  and  injustice  of  the 
punishment  which  he  had  undergone.  His  ancient 
enemy,  however,  the  Elector  of  Mayence,  had  persuaded 
the  Elector  of  Cologne  to  join  with  him  in  declaring 
Josse,  Margrave  of  Moravia,  the  new  King  of  the  Ro- 
mans, while  at  the  same  time  Sigismund,  the  brother 
of  Wenceslaua,  was  elevated  by  the  united  voices  of  the 
Electors  of  Treves  and  of  the  Palatinate  to  that  dignity. 
The  apprehensions  which  such  a state  of  things  natu- 
rally excited  were,  however,  dissipated  by  the  unex- 
pected death  of  the  Margrave  of  Moravia  ; after  which 
Wencealaus  voluntarily  resigned  his  pretensions,  and 
Sigismund  was  raised  to  the  Imperial  Throne  by  the 
unanimous  suffrage  of  the  Electoral  College. 

Among  other  Articles,  the  ratification  of  w hich  had 
been  demanded  from  the  new  Emperor  on  his  accession, 
it  had  been  expressly  stipulated  that  he  should  acknow- 
ledge John  Will,  as  supreme  and  lawful  Head  of  the 
Church.  This  PontifT,  whose  name  was  Balthazar  Cossa, 
had  succeeded  Alexander  V.,  whom  at  thengcof  seventy- 
five  the  Council  of  Pisa  had  raised  to  the  Papal  dig- 
nity. llis  past  life  and  habits  were  not  such  as  qualified 
him  to  mitigate  or  to  overcome  the  hostility  of  his  nu- 
merous adversaries.  He  had  been  a soldier  of  fortune 
in  the  early  port  of  his  carter,  and  retained  in  his  pre- 
sent situation  the  dissolute  habits  and  rapacious  avidity 
which  he  had  contracted  in  the  exercise  of  his  original 
vocation.  In  worldly  affairs  he  was  reputed  to  possess 
considerable  sagacity  and  penetration,  but  in  all  know- 
ledge of  I he  duties,  and  even  in  all  regard  for  the  decencies 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  character,  lie  was  grossly  and  notori- 
ously deficient.  lie  was  accused  of  haring  at  first  procured 
theelrction  of  his  predecessor, whom  he  entirely  governed, 
as  an  experiment  of  the  disposition  of  Europe  to  acquiesce 
in  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Pisa,  ami  when  that  pur- 
pose was  answered,  of  haring  accelerated  his  death  by 
poison.  Such  was  the  man  on  whom  the  highest  dignity 
of  the  Church  was  conferred  at  a |>eriod  w hen  the  most 
scrupulous  probity  and  the  most  unblemished  innocence 
would  not  have  been  more  than  sufficient  to  restore  con- 
fidence in  its  Head,  which  had  so  long  held  the  Nations 
of  the  West  together  by  ties  more  indissoluble  than  any 
which  political  motives  in  those  Ages  could  have  supplied. 

Sigistmind,*  instead  of  proceeding  to  Germany  where 
hi**  authority  was  now  acknowledged,  found  himself 
obliged  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  war  in  which  he  was 
engaged  with  the  Venetians.  Ladislaus,  King  of 
Naples,  whom  the  discontented  Nobles  of  Hungary  had 
invited  to  assert  his  pretensions  to  the  Throne  of  that 
Kingdom,  In  order  to  ensure  the  support  of  Venice  in 
his  enterprise,  had  concluded  a Treaty  with  that  Re- 
public, in  which  it  wus  stipulated,  that  in  return  for  its 
assistance  Ladislaus  should  surrender  to  Venice  the 
town  of  Zaia  in  full  snd  absolute  dominion.  This 
town  was  the  only  conquest  which  Ladislaus  had 
achieved  during  his  expedition  ; and  after  some  delay 
he  consented  to  resign  it  to  the  Venetians  according  to 
the  condition  of  his  engagement,  on  payment  of  a sum 
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of  one  hunrlred  thousand  ducats.  Zara,  an  ancient  Annsls  of 
colony  of  Venice,  had  seven  times  shaken  ofT  its  yoke,  Germany 
and  in  order  to  secure  its  future  submission,  a strong  *°‘l 
garrison  was  despatched  to  occupy  the  citadel,  and  the  v— “ “ 
principal  families  of  the  inhabitants  were  conveyed  to 
Venice  as  hostages  for  the  fidelity  of  their  Countrymen. 

This  transaction  was  injurious  to  Sigismund,  not  only 
as  it  admitted  the  claim  of  a Pretender  to  his  Crown, 
but  as  it  rendered  the  communication  between  those 
Provinces  and  the  sea  entirely  subject  to  the  control  of 
Venice.  He  was  fully  sensible  of  the  dishonour  os  well 
as  of  the  danger  which  would  follow  from  his  acquiescence 
in  such  an  usurpation ; and  as  the  Venetians,  not  satis- 
fied with  the  possession  of  Zara,  had  already  endea- 
voured to  reduce  several  towns  and  districts  in  its  im- 
mediate vicinity,  and  were  advancing  by  rapid  strides 
to  the  subjugation  of  the  entire  Province,  Sigismund 
resolved  to  transport  the  war  into  their  own  territories  as 
the  only  means  of  putting  a stop  to  their  encroachments. 

The  hostilities  which  ensued  were  unfavourable  to  the 
Venetians,  and  had  the  Emperor  been  able  to  prosecute 
the  war  with  unabated  vigour,  he  would  easily  have 
deprived  them  of  all  their  reccut  acquisitions ; but  his 
treasures  were  exhausted,  and  his  army  wus  debilitated 
with  the  length  of  its  sendee,  while  the  affairs  of  Ger- 
many demanded  his  immediate  and  attentive  consider- 
ation. Influenced  by  these  motives,  he  agreed  to  con-  Trace  with 
elude  a Truce  with  Venice  for  four  years,  on  pay  ment  of  Venice, 
a subsidy  of  four  hundred  thousand  florins  ; and  he  im- 
mediately advanced  into  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  vin- 
dicating the  supremacy  of  the  Empire  over  the  Duchy 
of  Milan,  and  of  adjusting,  in  concert  with  the  Pope,  the 
measures  necessary  for  the  convocation  of  another  Ge- 
neral Council. 

Since  the  commencement  of  this  century,*  the  poli-  Ambition 
tical  relations  of  Italy  had  been  repeatedly  dislocuted  by  of  Ladia- 
the  restless  disposition  and  frequent  usurpations  of 1#U1, 
Ladislaiv*.  who  was  no  sooner  delivered  from  the 
presence  of  a competitor  for  his  Crown,  than  he  began 
to  revolve  in  his  mind  extensive  schemes  of  foreign 
invasion.  His  first  attempt  was  to  gain  possession  fajurB 
of  the  Throne  of  Hungary;  hut  after  some  partial  jn  Hun- 
succeas  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  all  hopes  of  gary. 
establishing  any  permanent  authority  over  that  barba- 
rous and  inconstant  people.  Shortly  after  his  return  His  rrl«- 
from  that  Country,  the  death  of  Bouiface  IX.  opened  tioo  with 
the  way  to  designs  of  aggrandizement,  which,  if  realized,  tboPapnqr 
promised  more  solid  and  immediate  benefit  than  those 
on  which  he  had  already  entered.  During  the  continu- 
ance of  that  Pontificate  the  recollection  of  past  benefits, 
the  close  union  which  had  always  existed  between  him- 
self and  the  Holy  See,  anti,  perhaps,  still  more  than 
either  of  these  feelings,  some  dread  of  the  danger  which 
might  ensue  from  provoking  the  resentment  of  a Pope 
whose  merit  and  abilities  would  render  him  a very  for- 
midable antagonist,  had  prevented  Ladislaus  from  in- 
dulging his  ambitious  views  at  the  expense  of  the  Pupal 
dominion.  But  this  impediment  was  removed  by  the 
death  of  Boniface;  and  no  such  motive  interposed  in 
favour  of  Innocent  VII.,  his  successor,  a Prelate  unpo- 
pular amongst  his  new  subjects,  and  holding  a limited 
authority  by  a precarious  tenure. 

Taking  advantage  of  a trifling  insurrection  after  the  His  •!- 
death  of  Boniface,  Ladislaus,  under  pretence  of  guarding  lemptuqofi 
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the  newly  elected  Pontiff  against  the  encroechmentB 
of  his  rebellious  vassals,  and  the  insolence  of  the 
Romnn  populace,  seized  upon  the  Castle  of  SL  Angelo 
and  the  Vatican,  and  for  some  time  exercised  unli- 
mited authority  in  Rome.  He  was  at  length  ex- 
pelled by  a popular  rebellion  and  withdrew  into  his 
own  dominions.  Availing  himself,  however,  of  a favour- 
able occasion  foe  the  execution  of  his  projects,  which 
presented  itself  during  the  negotiations  carried  on  alter 
Innocent’s  death  between  Gregory  XII.,  his  successor, 
and  the  Antipope  Benedict,  he  advanced  a second  time 
to  Rome,  and  succeeded  in  making  himself  master  of 
that  city  and  of  the  principal  towns  in  Romagna.  After 
having  extended  his  conquests  on  every  side,  and  ob- 
tained possession  of  Perugia,  Lodi,  and  Cartons,  he 
openly  avowed  his  intention  of  carrying  into  effect  pro- 
jects yet  more  comprehensive  ; and  assuming  the  motto 
A ut  Ctraar  ant  nihil,  plainly  indicated  his  intention 
of  adding  the  rest  of  Italy  to  his  dominions. 

Alarmed  at  the  rapid  progress  of  his  arms,  Balthazar 
Cossa,  in  concert  with  the  Florentines  and  Venetians, 
invited  his  former  enemy,  Louis  of  Anjou,  to  return 
into  Italy,  promising  to  assist  him  in  the  recovery  of 
the  Neapolitan  Crown.  The  two  rivals  encountered  at 
Rocca  Socca  in  Caprano,  where  Ladislaus  sustained  a 
severe  defeat.  No  corresponding  effect,  however,  was 
produced  by  this  victory,  which,  if  vigorously  pursued, 
might  hove  been  decisive  ; since  the  extremity  to  which 
Louis  was  reduced  for  want  of  money  to  pay,  or  provi- 
sions to  support  his  army,  obliged  him  to  give  Ladislaus 
time  to  recruit  his  forces  after  the  blow  which  he  had 
received,  and  he  soon  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  Body  of  troops,  principally  comp  used  of  de- 
serters from  his  adversary's  standard.  Louis  finding 
himself  neglected  by  Cossa,  whom  Ladislaus  had  art- 
fully engaged  in  negotiation,  recrossed  the  Alps  without 
having  achieved  any  exploit  adequate  to  the  expecta- 
tions which  his  rival  had  excited.  Lulislaus  suddenly 
breaking  off  his  conference  with  Cossa,  in  which  his 
only  object  had  been  to  gain  time,  marched  to  Rome 
and  obliged  the  Pope  to  fly  for  refuge  into  the  Floren- 
tine territories.  At  this  period,  Machiavelli  observes 
that  Florence  was  menaced  by  a danger  similar  in  its 
nature,  and  equal  in  degree,  to  that  from  which  she  had 
so  recently  been  delivered  by  the  timely  death  of  Gian 
Gulcazzo;  for  as  the  conquest  of  Naples  would  have  en- 
sured to  the  latter  success  in  his  projects  of  dominion  ; 
so  would  the  subjugation  of  Milan  have  enabled  Ladis- 
laus to  complete  the  execution  of  the  same  design. 
Florence,  the  rampart  of  Italian  freedom,  would  have 
been  encircled  by  enemies  so  numerous  and  powerful  as 
finally  to  have  vanquished  her  resistance. 

The  fortune  of  that  Republic  was,  however,  again 
triumphant,  and  the  sudden  death  of  Ladislaus,  who 
fell  a victim  to  his  licentious  habits,  saved  it  a second 
time  from  impending  and  almost  inevitable  servitude. 
By  his  death,  the  Crown  of  Naples  devolved  upon  his 
sister  Joanna  II.,  widow  of  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Aus- 
tria, and  amid  the  alternate  triumphs  and  imprison- 
ments of  her  numerous  minions  by  whom  the  supremacy 
of  that  Kingdom  was  successively  disputed,  it  ceasad  to 
exercise  any  influence  over  the  affairs  of  other  nations. 

Shortly  after  these  transactions  the  yoke  of  the 
Visconti  was  again  riveted  upon  the  States  in  the 
North  of  Italy.  By  the  death  of  his  brother  Giovanni 
Maria  Visconti,  who  was  assassinated  at  Milan,  and  of 
Facino  Cane,  the  remaining  possessions  of  that  family 


were  reunited  under  the  government  of  Filippo  Maria,  Amnia  of 
who  carried  his  power  to  a height  which  rendered  t»*miany 
him  an  object  of  incessant  suspicion  to  the  States  by  au,i 
which  his  dominions  were  encompassed.  His  character 
was  marked  with  all  the  ferocity  and  dissimulation  of  rola 
his  Race,  and  with  the  suspicion  natural  to  one  whose  jaaq 
youth  had  been  passed  in  constant  dread  of  aasassi-  lu  ’ 
nation,  which  lie  escaped  only  by  assuming  the  ap-  A D 
pearance  of  imbecility.  The  petty  States,  which  had  1493 
emancipated  themselves  from  the  control  of  his  family  Filippo 
only  to  fall  under  the  sway  of  Tyrants  os  powerful,  in-  Mona  Vi*- 
Heed,  but  not  more  humane,  nor  more  attentive  to  the  «nti. 
welfare  of  their  subjects,  than  those  whom  they  had 
rejected,  while  they  separately  resisted  his  attacks,  were 
successively  subdued.  Through  the  valour  and  conduct 
of  his  General,  the  famous  Francesco  da  Carmognola, 

Lodi,  Bergamo,  and  Brescia  fell  again  beneath  his 
power;  Piacenza  was  twice  captured,  and  at  last  razed 
from  its  foundations ; Genoa  itself,  torn  by  internal 
strife,  expelled  her  Doge  and  submitted  to  his  dominion. 

To  the  exertions  of  the  Florentines  ul  this  juncture,  sup- 
ported by  the  active  co-operation  of  Venice,  Italy  was 
indebted  for  her  deliverance  from  this  imminent  danger, 
and  limits  were  at  last  set  to  the  remaining  territories  of 
Filippo  Muria,  which  he  was  unable  at  any  future 
period  to  transgress. 

After  the  termination  of  this  war  the  Venetians,  by  A D> 
another  flagrant  outrage  on  all  humanity  and  justice,  1432. 
exemplified  the  inflexible  maxims  of  their  vindictive 
policy.  Francesco  Carmagnolu,  irritated  by  repeated  vranccfct> 
acts  of  ingratitude  on  the  part  of  the  Duke  of  Milan,  daCarma- 
whom  he  had  long  served  with  equal  fidelity  and  sue-  goals, 
cess,  had  entered  into  the  service  of  the  Republic,  and  Eaten  the 
was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  its  army.  His  opc-  Venetian 
rations  ia  this  capacity  were  not  attended  with  that  lcn‘e«> 
good  fortune  for  which  on  all  other  occasions  he  had 
been  conspicuous,  Sforza  surprised  him  near  Son-  A> 
nino,  and  defeated  him  with  very  considerable  loss;  1431. 
as  »n  epidemical  distemper  which  broke  out  among  the 
horses  reduced  his  cavalry,  wherein  consisted  the  chief 
strength  of  hie  army,  to  a state  of  inactivity.  Carma- 
gnola  was  unable  during  that  campaign  to  retrieve  the 
losses  which  he  had  sustained.  His  fidelity  thus  fell 
under  the  suspicion  of  his  employers,  and  his  death  was 
at  once  determined  upon.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
least  rumour  of  this  design  from  reaching  the  intended 
victim,  he  was  received  in  Venice  with  every  external 
demonstration  of  honour,  and  conducted  in  state  to  the 
Doge's  Palace,  where  lie  was  met  by  all  the  principal 
Senators.  These  signs  of  respect  were  lavished  on  him 
in  the  morning  that  the  evening  might  more  surely 
close  in  his  destruction.  On  his  return  from  the  Ducal 
Palace  he  was  seized,  imprisoned,  and  put  to  the  tor- 
ture, This  horrid  scene  was  terminated  by  his  execu-  rj,  execu- 
tion in  the  Place  of  Saint  Mark,  where  he  was  brought  tk,u. 
gagged,  and  his  head  separated  from  his  body  in  the  a.  d. 
presence  of  a vast  concourse  of  people,  who  might  learn  1432. 
by  so  terrible  an  example,  that  to  provoke  the  suspicion 
of  their  rulers  was  no  leas  fatal  than  to  merit  their 
resentment 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Italy  when  Sigtsmnnd  Sigitmund 

Sussed  the  Alps  for  the  purpose  of  reannexing  the  intades 
liluucsc  to  the  direct  supremacy  of  the  Empire.  In  Bli- 
the prosecution  of  this  enterprise  he  found  himself  en- 
cumbered by  difficulties  similar  to  those  which  had  en- 
feebled the  operations  and  had.  ultimately  frustrated  the 
designs  of  his  predecessors.  His  hereditary  dominions 
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refused  lo  squander  their  blood  and  treasure  in  a dis- 
’ lant  expedition,  with  regard  to  which  they  felt  no  con- 
cern. and  from  which  they  could  not  expect  to  derive 
any  national  advantage.  The  aid  which  he  could  anti- 
cipate from  the  Germans  was  necessarily  limited  and 
uncertain.  All  he  could  obtain  from  the  Swiss  Nation, 
whose  assistance  he  hud  first  endeavoured  to  procure, 
was  a promise  not  to  oppose  his  intended  expedition,  but 
to  maintain  mi  exact  neutrality.  Finding  himself,  there- 
fore, incapable  of  accomplishing  hi*  object  by  force  of 
arms  he  had  recourse  to  negotiation.  In  an  interview  with 
the  Duke  of  Milan,  he  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  that 
Prince  to  admit  him  without  opposition  into  his  Capita). 
The  Duke,  willing  to  avoid  a direct  refusal,  which  could 
be  considered  only  as  a declaration  of  war  by  a vassal 
against  his  Lord  Paramount,  and  aware  that  Sigismund 
was  in  nocondilton  to  refuse  any  term*  that  he  might  think 
proper  to  impose,  took  care  to  qualify  hi*  nominal  com- 
pliance with  condition*  to  which  it  would  have  been 
dishonourable  for  the  Emperor  to  have  acceded.  AH 
hopes  of  effecting  his  return  to  Milan  being  tor  tlie  pre- 
sent therefore  at  an  end,  Sigismund  withdrew  to  Lodi, 
where  he  sought  an  interview  with  the  Pope  with  a 
view  of  arranging  the  ceremony  of  hi*  own  Coronation, 
and  of  fixing  definitively  the  time  and  place  for  the  con- 
vocation of  another  General  Council  which  might  ter- 
minate all  controversies  and  schism*  by  it*  sovereign 
authority. 

John  X XIII.  before  hi*  election,  in  common  with  the 
other  Cardinals,  had  taken  an  oath  that  if  elected  he 
would  convene  a General  Council  without  delay ; but  he 
was  well  aware  of  the  danger  to  which  *o  decisive  a 
measure  would  expose  his  authority,  and  thai  h *>  abdi- 
cation, conjointly  with  that  of  hi*  rivals,  would  in  all 
probability  be  tlie  first  demand  of  such  an  assembly. 
He  entertained,  therefore,  not  less  reluctance  and  anti- 
pathy to  such  a proceeding  than  his  predecessors  had 
ever  evinced  on  similar  occasion*,  and  he  endea- 
voured to  divert  Sigismund  from  insisting  obstinately 
on  that  point;  but  finding  that  Monarch  inflexible,  he 
had  recourse  to  artifices  which  he  hoped  would  delay,  if 
not  entirely  defeat  the  purposes  of  such  an  assembly. 
At  length,  after  having  exhibited  in  (heir  fall  extent  all 
the  windings  of  his  deceitful  and  intricate  policy,  he 
was  compelled,  by  the  importunities  and  even  menaces 
of  the  Emperor,  to  issue  a Bull  of  Convocation, 
summoning  the  Council  lo  meet  at  Constance  in 
Germany  on  the  5th  of  November,  1414.  Tlie  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Council  of  Constance  belong  to  one  of 
ourChapters  on  Ecclesiastical  History.  After  the  abdi- 
cation of  John  XXIII.,  in  consequence  of  its  Decrees, 
the  Duke  of  Austria,  who  continued  to  afford  him  sup- 
port. was  put  to  the  Ban  of  the  Empire  and  excommu- 
nicated. The  towns  of  Suabia  were  directed  to  re- 
nounce his  authority.  The  Swiss  were  commanded 
to  invade  his  territories ; although  having  lately  con- 
cluded a Truce  for  fifty  year*  with  that  Prince,  they 
affected  tlie  utmost  reluctance  to  execute  the  Imperial 
command.  They,  nevertheless,  took  arms  against  him, 
and  in  a short  time  Zossingan,  Aarburg,  Bruck,  Lon- 
burg,  and  Hapsburg  itself,  (he  cradle  of  the  House  of 
Austria,  fell  under  their  possession.  At  the  same  time 
the  Emperor  invaded  Sunbia  with  an  army  which  the 
Duke  found  it  impossible  to  resist.  Thus  reduced  to 
the  last  extremities,  Frederic  ws*  compelled  to  sue  in  the 
most  abject  manner  for  Peace,  which  was  panted  to 
him  at  the  intercession  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  on  con- 
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dilion  that  he  should  no  longer  harbour  John  in  hi*  of 

dominion*,  and  that  he  should  remain  at  Constance  as 
a hostage  for  the  performance  of  this  agreement.  The  .**_  * 
conquests  made  by  the  Emperor,  with  some  trifling  cx-  j’totn 
ceplkms,  were  then  restored  to  him,  but  the  Swiss  refused 
to  abandon  tlie  acquisitions  which  they  had  incorporated 
with  their  respective  Canton*. 

The  commotions  in  Bohemia,  the  Crown  of  which  King- 
dom, by  the  death  of  h'w  brother  Wenceslaus.  devolved 
about  this  time  upon  Sigismund  as  the  only  remaining 
scion  of  the  illustrious  House  of  Luxembourg,  required 
his  most  immediate  and  serious  consideration.  The 
execution  of  Hus*,  with  all  its  circumstances  of  cruelty 
and  falsehood  which  we  relate  elsewhere,  had  been 
regarded  by  the  inhabitant*  of  that  Country  as  a na-  Sigismund 
tinnnl  insult  which  called  aloud  for  signul  and  adequate  «i«vvcdnto 
retribution.  The  doctrines  of  that  Reformer  had  been  H'1’  t'rown 
disseminated  with  the  most  ardent  zeal,  and  other  tenet*  Hernia, 
yet  more  hostile  to  the  Creed  of  the  Catholic  Church  D* 


had  been  ingrafted  on  them  by  his  successors.  One 
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Priest  had  insisted  in  a Sermon  on  the  necessity  of  ad-  that 
ministering  the  Sacrament  in  both  kinds  to  the  lenity.  Kingdom, 
Thi*  opinion,  conformable  to  Reason  and  to  (lie  words  of 
Scripture,  was  embraced  with  the  utmost  ardour  by  the 
populace,  nor  were  there  wanting  leaders  to  guide  and 
stimulate  the  fury  of  the  excited  multitude.  James 
Hussinits,  n Nobleman  residing  in  the  village  in  which 
Hus*  was  born,  determined  to  avenge  hi*  death,  and  to 
maintain  his  doctrines.  Wenceslans,  finding  himself 
wholly  unable  to  resist  the  storm  of  popular  indigna- 
tion, withdrew  from  Prague,  which  soon  fell  entirely 
into  the  hands  of  the  mulecontent*.  Under  the  com- 
mand of  the  leaders  of  the  new  doctrine  they  proceeded 
to  yet  more  violent  extremities.  To  revenge  some 
slight  offence  which  had  been  offered  to  them  in  one 
of  their  Religious  Processions,  they  burst  into  the 
Council  Chamber  at  Prague,  and  seizing  thirteen  of 
the  principal  Magistrates,  flung  them  from  the  windows 
upon  the  pikes  of  their  associates.  The  intelligence  of  which  occa- 
thi*  outrage  roused Wenceslaus  to  so  violent  a paroxysm  «io««l  the 
of  fury,  that  it  occasioned  an  apoplectic  fit  which  put  an  nCl0, 
end  to  his  existence.  ]kUS> 

The  accession  of  Sigismund,  who,  notwithstanding  a Fresh  tu- 
letter  addressed  to  the  Bohemian*  which  he  wrote  in  "»«**»  <>■ 
vindication  of  his  conduct,  was  universally  considered  as 
the  cause  of  Hush's  execution,  and  a promulgation  of  a 
Decree  of  the  Council  of  Constance  containing  the  most 
unqualified  denunciation  of  their  Sect,  wrought  the  pas- 
sions of  the  Hussites  to  a yet  higher  state  of  exaspera- 
tion. A Priest  announced  in  the  Church  of  Bethlehem, 
that  Sigismund  wus  the  lied  Dragon*  spoken  of  in  the 
Apocalypse.  The  pulpit  rang  with  exhortations  to 
arms,  and  every  arm  was  prepared  to  resist  the  elevation 
of  such  a monster  of  blood  and  treachery  as  he  was  de- 
scribed. Tlie  proselytes  to  the  new  opinions  were 
united  under  the  general  name  of  Hussites,  but  they 
were  subdivided  into  Bohemians  and  Moravians,  dis- 
tinctions which  they  have  preserved  to  the  present  day. 

Tlie  first  measures  of  Sigismund  were  ill  qualified  to 
allay  the  excitement  of  his  subjects.  He  published  an 
Edict  at  Brenn  in  Moravia,  condemning  their  opinions 
with  the  utmost  severity,  and  proceeding  thence  to 

a He  had  recently  instituted  an  Order  of  Knighthood,  tbo 
emblem  of  which  «u  a Dragon  coiled  into  a spiral  fold.  Coch- 
lea*, lib.  V.  p.  915.  L'Eufint,  Gwrrr  dc s titumtet,  lib.  svi. 
we.  5. 
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Bredau  he  inflicted  capital  punishment  upon  several 
Hussites  who  fell  into  his  power.  At  the  same  time 
the  Papal  Legate  published  a Crusade  against  all  those 
Sectaries. 

These  violent  proceedings  served  still  more  to  con- 
firm the  Hussites  in  tlieir  irreconcilable  aversion  from  his 
person  ami  government.  Sigismund,  however,  marched 
directly  towards  Prague,  and  assisted  by  the  co-operation 
of  the  garrison  in  the  citadel  which  still  held  out  lor 
the  Royal  cause  succeeded  in  gaining  admittance  into 
the  town.  But  the  determined  opposition  of  the  citi- 
zens, and  the  incessant  attacks  of  Ziska,  compelled  him 
Prr-grmof  a*  *ast  *°  w'lhdraw  ’nto  Moravia,  leaving  his  Capital 
the  Rebel-  entirely  in  the  possession  of  the  malecoutents.  The 
Hussites,  encouraged  by  his  retreat,  ami  finding  no 
army  in  the  field  to  oppose  their  progress,  spread  them- 
selves over  the  Country,  laying  waste  the  po*s«»ion*  of 
the  Catholics,  destroying  all  the  monuments  of  ancient 
piety,  violating  Monasteries,  and  massacring,  without 
distinction,  all  the  Priests  who  were  uufortunate  enough 
to  fall  into  their  hands.  In  order  to  give  strength  and 
consistency  to  their  measures,  it  was  determined  to  in- 
vite Caribert  Jagellon,  Prince  of  Lithuania,  to  accept 
the  Crown  of  Bohemia.  This  measure,  however,  excited 
the  utmost  jealousy  and  discord  among  the  various 
factions  of  which  the  Confederacy  was  composed,  and 
Jagellon,  who  at  first  readily  accepted  the  proposal, 
soon  discovered  that  the  want  of  unanimity  which  pre- 
vailed amongst  those  whom  he  was  called  upon  to 
govern  would  render  his  authority  precarious,  and  all 
hopes  of  ultimate  success  desperate.  He  therefore  pru- 
dently determined  to  relinquish  a contest  in  which  he 
hail  no  concern,  and  to  renounce  pretensions  from 
which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  derive  any  addi- 
tional honour  or  substantial  advantage. 

Sigismund,  fortified  by  a numerous  body  of  German 
auxiliaries,  and  encouraged  by  a report  of  those  dissen- 
sions which  prevailed  among  the  malecontenls,  ven- 
tured to  give  them  battle  at  Teutschbroda.  He  was 
there  completely  defeated  by  Ziska,  and  obliged  to  solicit 
fresh  assistance  from  the  Diet  of  the  Kin  pi  re  which  was 
Investment  now  assembled  at  Nuremburg.  The  Elector  of  Bran- 
of  Sait*.  denberg  was  invested  with  the  supreme  command  of 
the  force  there  obtained,  and  lie  opened  the  campaign 
by  laying  siege  to  the  town  of  Sariz  with  such  troops 
os  were  most  speedily  assembled.  Ziska,  however, 
burst  upon  them  at  the  head  of  his  follower*,  mid  after  a 
short  resistance  dispersed  and  cut  them  to  pieces. 
]lu\ing  then  collected  a powerful  body  of  trnops  he 
ventured  to  invade  Moravia,  and  had  actually  begun 
this  expedition  when  he  tell  a victim  to  the  Plague  ; an 
event  which  at  that  critical  juncture  probably  saved  the 
feeble  remnant  of  Sigismund  s party  from  total  extermi- 
nation. 

Ziska  was  succeeded  by  Procopius,  a partisan  not 
less  daring  and  ferocious  than  himself;  and  the  savage 
warriors  whom  he  commanded,  flushed  with  repeated 
victories,  and  animated  by  an  uncontrollable  fanaticism, 
overran  Misnia,  Lusntia,  and  Franconia.  Resolved  to 
sweep  from  the  Earth  those  whom  they  looked  upon  as 
idolaters  and  heretics,  they  spared  not  age,  nor  sex,  nor 
Ravages  of  rank.  It  seemed  as  if  they  had  resolved  to  imitate  the 
liia Cot-  example  of  their  barbarous  ancestors,  and  to  plunge 
lowers.  Gcrmuny  once  more  into  the  gloom  of  that  darkness 
from  which  its  inhabitants  had  so  recently  emerged. 
The  miserable  inhabitants  beheld  their  fields  lakl  waste, 
their  cattle  destroyed,  their  villages  wrapped  in  flames  by 
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these  merciless  and  vindictive  bigot*.  The  formal  and  ** 

elaborate  preparations  of  Germanic  warfare  were  Italy. 
baffled  by  the  activity  and  vigour  of  Procopius.  An  «■  ^ - 

army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men,  solemnly  dedicated  Praia 
by  the  Papal  Legate  to  the  service  of  the  Church,  and  a,  d. 
commanded  by  three  Princes  of  Electoral  rank,  was  1400. 
repulsed  with  terrible  carnage  in  an  attempt  to  raise  the  to 
siege  of  Cniet,  and  afterwards  was  altogether  cxterini-  t>- 
naledin  a series  of  bloody  and  decisive  combats.  In  six  1493. 
successive  battles  the  arms  of  the  Hussites  triumphed 
over  a vast  superiority  of  numbers.  The  treasures  of  the 
Empire  were  exhausted,  new  levies  could  scarcely  be 
tom  from  its  depopulated  Provinces,  and  no  concessions 
were  judged  too  great  to  purchase  tike  termination  of 
this  destructive  warfare,  or  at  least  a respite  ami  breath* 
ing  time  from  the  crimes  and  miseries  which  at- 
tended it. 

As  ll»c  Council  of  Basle  was  now  assembled,  Proco-  Council  of 
pius  and  John  Uockycznna,  the  Rector  of  the  Univer- 
sity  of  Prague,  were  despatched  by  the  confederates  to 
lay  their  demands  before  that  Synod,  and  to  propose 
the  terms  on  which  they  would  consent  to  an  intermis- 
sion of  hostilities.  The  language  of  Procopius,*  the 
propositions  which  he  made,  and  the  arguments  by 
which  they  were  supported,  were  such  as  exactly  corre- 
sponded with  the  gross  ignorance  and  brutal  folly  of 
those  whom  he  was  deputed  to  represent.  Their  de- 
mands were  not  less  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of 
Society  and  the  security  of  private  life  than  with  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  Ecclesiastical  Order ; and  the  severity 
with  which  they  proposed  to  restrain  excesses  which, 
however  criminal  in  the  sight  of  God,  fall  cot  in  any 
degree  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Civil  Magistrate, 
would,  if  sanctioned,  have  led  to  consequences  more 
pernicious  to  the  happiness  and  liberties  of  mankind 
than  the  worst  abuses  of  the  Romish  Church,  in  the 
periods  of  its  greatest  degeneracy  and  most  profound 
corruption.  It  was,  however,  agreed  that  Comrnis-  t,m‘ 
sinners  should  be  sent  to  Prague,  empowered  to  tender 
such  concessions  as  might  appease  and  conciliate  the  jtes. 
enthusiastic  zeal  of  those  Sectaries.  By  their  means,  a.  n. 
jealousies  were  artfully  dissemiuated  among  the  iluss-  1431, 
ites,  which  ended  in  the  separation  of  that  Body  into 
Calixtins  and  Jacobites.  The  former  remained  satisfied 
with  the  participation  of  the  Cup  ill  the  celebration  of 
the  Eucharist ; the  latter  (of  whom  Procopius,  himself  an 
apostate  Monk,  was  the  Leader)  determined  to  accept  of 
no  proposal  which  fell  short  of  an  entire  triumph  of 
their  Religious  principles.  The  Bohemians,  wearied 
with  the  length  and  horrors  of  the  war,  turned  their 
arms  against  these  obstinate  fanatics,  and  under  the 
command  of  a native  Chieftain,  entirely  defeated  the 
Toborates  at  Benmischbroda,  where  Procopius,  the  Death  of 
principal  instigator  of  the  resistance,  perished  in  the  Procopius, 
conflict. 

Jt  was  then  universally  agreed  to  recognise  the 
authority  of  Sigismund,  if  he  would  guarantee  the  per- 
formance of  those  conditions  which  the  Deputies  of  the 
Council  had  agreed  to  ratify.  Sigismund  without  hesi- 
tation  accepted  the  terms  proposed,  and  his  Coronation,  mu0£ 
together  with  that  of  the  Empress,  was  shortly  afterwards 
celebrated  at  Prague  with  extraordinary  magnificence. 
Untaught  however  by  experience,  Sigismund  was  guilty 
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History,  of  a fresh  infraction  of  those  privileges  to  hardly  won 
and  so  recently  confirmed.  But  the  Hussites,  by  the 
rapidity  of  their  measures,  toon  obliged  him  to  desist 
from  his  encroachments.  Even  then  the  Sect  were  far 
from  remaining  entirely  satisfied  with  these  concessions  : 
their  ill  humour  was  so  much  irritated  by  the  artificial 
and  evasive  conduct  of  Sigismund,  that  it  could  not  be 
immediately  appeased  by  an  assent  which  was  mani- 
festly extorted  from  him  by  the  dread  of  open  violence. 
Nor  were  there  wanting  leaders,  artful  and  implacable, 
who  constantly  urged  the  Hussites  to  pursue  the  ad- 
vantages which  they  had  acquired,  and  to  seize  the 
opportunity,  which  the  exhausted  treasures  and  dis- 
banded armies  of  Sigismund  now  presented,  for  esta- 
blishing their  Religion  on  a solid  and  indissoluble  basis. 
Imprison-  The  Empress  herself,  Barbe  de  Cilley,  the  Messalina  of 
n.entof  the  hfr  Arret  mingled  in  their  intrigues;  and  a revolution,  of 
Kmpnikk.  which  she  was  the  leader,  was  on  the  point  of  breaking 
out  when  the  design  was  discovered,  she  herself  im- 
prisoned, and  the  affairs  of  Bohemia  began  once  more 
to  assume  the  appearance  of  tranquillity. 

ConnriUof  In  conformity  with  a Decree  of  the  Council  of  Con- 
P«vU  nnd  stance,  two  Councils  had  been  summoned  to  meet  at 
Pnvia  and  Sienna  respectively,  neither  of  which  had 
been  permitted  long  to  continue  its  deliberations.  The 
dissolution  of  those  Councils,  though  a direct*  vio- 
lation of  the  engagements  entered  into  by  the  Holy 
See,  had  occasioned  little  animadversion  or  discontent;! 
hot  the  dreadful  wars  of  the  Hussites  had  again  called 
the  attention  of  all  men  to  (he  abuses  of  the  Church, 
and  to  the  only  practicable  method  of  procuring  their 
mitigation.  The  ravages  and  enormities  of  these  zealots 
were  looked  upon  by  many  sincere  Catholics  as  in- 
flicted by  Providence!  in  order  to  chastise  the  sordid 
avarice  and  indifference  to  the  public  welfare  exhibited 
by  the  Court  of  Rome;  and  so  anxious  was  the  Cardinal 
Julian  to  remove  any  impediment  that  might  interpose, 
to  frustrate  or  even  to  delay  the  meeting  of  the  Council 
of  Basle,  that  when  the  appointed  interval  of  three 
years  had  elapsed,  being  himself  in  consequence  of 
illness  unable  to  attend,  he  appointed  John  Polemar  and 
John  of  Ragusa  to  open  its  proceedings  in  his  stead. 

The  Council  had  already  entered  upon  its  functions, 
the  Pope  to  when  Eugenius  IV.,  who  had  succeeded  Martin  in  the 
t^JV^na'  Pontificate.  determined  to  change  its  residence  by  trnns- 
A D*  ’ porting  it  to  Bologna,  where  its  deliberations  would  be 
more  liable  to  his  influence.  The  reason  which  Euge- 
nios assigned  for  this  resolution,  was  the  greater  security 
which  the  Council  would  thus  enjoy,  whereas  it  was  now 
menaced  by  the  wars  of  the  Hussites,  and  that  which 
prevailed  betw  een  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  of  Austria. 
As  a further  motive,  he  alleged  the  proposed  union  of 
the  Greek  and  Western  Churches,  the  preliminaries 
relative  to  which  would  be  adjusted  more  easily  in  the 
vicinity  of  Rome  than  in  any  transalpine  district.  The 
members  of  the  Council,  the  Cardinal  Julian,  and  Sigis- 
mund himself,  very  slrenoualy  opposed  his  proposition, 
and  the  Pope  at  length  gave  way.  The  Council  proceeded 
actively  in  the  work  of  Reform,  till  Eugenius  found  a pre- 
text for  dissolving  a Body  which  threatened  the  utter  de- 
struction of  his  power,  and  summoned  another  to  meet  at 
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• in  ifurtlo  momenta  ti  fee*  U Cvnciho  di  Pavia.  U quale  dappo 
principiato  fU  trant/erito  n Sienna,  e ipedito  con  yean  cr/eritH  non 
enrndo  in  nte  trattata  eo$a  di  momenta,  ma  oUo  data  tpcran%a  elk 
net  Concilia  da  ceMrarm  dopo  irtte  aatn  m lian/ea  n iarc66e  infor- 
mal* 1 1 tut  to.  Fn»  Paolot  vol.  iu.  p.  1U6.  Ytueti*.  Lfclk  Mat. 
Ben. 


Ferrara.  The  Italian  Prelates  readily  assented  to  this  com-  Annals  of 
mand,  but  the  other  members  of  the  Council  manifested 
their  usual  pertinacity  in  setting  at  defiance  the  mandates  . _ 1_^rI 
of  the  Holy  See.  Both  parties  appealed  to  Sigismund  ; Froin^ 
but  while  that  Prince  was  taking  measures  to  adjust  the  A.  D- 
dispute,  he  w as  seized  with  an  illness  of  which  he  expired,  1400* 
in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  reign  and  the  seventieth  to 
of  his  life.  Albert  Duke  of  Austriu,  son-in-law  of  the  late  A.  d. 
Emperor,  was,  alter  a short  interval,  elevated  by  the  una-  1498. 
nimous  suffrages  of  the  Electors  to  the  vacant  Throne  of  bk-sih  of 
the  Empire;  Frederic  of  Brandenburg,  his  only  oppo-  Si^iimund. 
nent,  was  easily  persuaded  to  resign  his  pretensions  in 
favour  of  so  illustriousa  competitor.'  Fifth  in  descent  and  u.  of  Aui. 
fourth  iu  succession  from  that  Albert  who  fell  a victim  to  tria. 
domestic  treachery  in  the  early  part  of  the  XIVth  Century,  a.  d. 
the  newly  created  head  of  liie  Germanic  Confederation  1437, 
combined  every  quality  best  calculated  to  win  thealTeclion 
and  command  the  obedience  of  the  turbulent  vassals  with 
whose  Government  he  had  been  intrusted.  So  little,  how- 
ever, did  he  aspire  to  the  magnificent  title  which  it  was 
now  proposed  to  confer  upon  him,  nnd  so  reluctant  was  he 
to  entangle  himself  in  the  maze  of  German  Politics,  that, 
on  assuming  the  Government  of  Hungary,  he  had 
pledged  himself,  in  the  event  of  his  election,  to  reject 
the  nominal  supremacy  of  the  Empire,  and  to  devote 
his  care  entirely  to  (tic  administration  of  those  vast  dis- 
tricts which  had  already  fallen  under  his  control.  But 
the  Hungarians  were  induced  by  the  remonstrances  of  the 
Council  of  Basle  to  release  their  Sovereign  from  this 
obligation ; and  Albert  yielded  to  the  earnest  applica- 
tions of  his  kindred,  who  besought  him  to  enhance  the 
lustre  of  the  Race  of  iiapsburg  by  rendering  the  elec- 
tion of  its  head  to  the  Imperial  Throne  once  more 
an  epoch  in  German  Annals.  The  Sceptre  was  finally 
confided  to  him,  which  departed  not  agaiu  from  his  Race, 
but,  swayed  exclusively  by  his  descendants  for  three  cen- 
turies, become,  from  the  symbol  of  an  elective  crown, 
the  inheritance  of  an  established  dynasty. 

The  first  measure  of  Albert  was  to  appoint  a Diet  at  , . 
Nuremburg,  to  which  the  Deputies  of  the  Free  Towns  i^ren- 
were  summoned  ; that,  after  the  custom  of  his  prede-  Irnrg. 
cessors,  the  Sovereign  might  by  their  assistance  defray 
the  expenses  of  his  Coronation,  and  finally  determine 
on  the  permanent  burdens  of  the  Empire:  Albert,  how- 
ever, was  unable  to  attend  this  Diet.  Although  his 
authority  had  been  recognised  throughout  Germany, 
and  by  the  Catholic  population  of  Bohemia,  yet  the 
Utraquists  of  the  latter  Country  demanded  terms  with  Tnmlle*  In 
which  he  found  it  impossible  to  comply ; and  iu  conse-  0 
quence  of  his  refusal,  they  offered  the  Crown  of  their 
Country  to  Casimir,  brother  of  Ulodialaus,  King  of 
Poland,  a boy  not  more  than  thirteen  years  of  age. 

Albert  marched  rapidly  to  Prague,  where  he  was 
crowned  with  the  usual  solemnities,  and  ut  the  same 
time  Uladislaus  advanced  at  the  head  of  a considerable 
body  of  troops  to  encourage  the  Utraquists,  and  to  main- 
tain the  pretensions  of  his  brother.  Though  the  troops 
which  Albert  expected  from  Austria  had  not  arrived,  he 
attacked  Plarsko,  tine  leader  of  the  Utraquists,  with  so  great 
vigour  and  intrepidity,  that  the  latter,  after  ravaging  the 
lands  of  the  Catholic  Nobility,  was  compelled  to  with- 
draw to  Tabor,  and  to  confine  his  troops  within  their  in-  a.  d. 
trenchments.  He  was  there  besieged  by  Albert,  strength-  1438. 
ened  by  the  expected  succours  ; and  after  suffering  hard- 
ships the  recital  of  which  is  shocking  to  humanity,  he  was 
at  last  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  George  Podibrad,  who 
forced  his  way  through  Albert’s  army  to  his  assistance. 
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In  the  mean  time,  Uladislaus  overran  Silesia,  and 
Albert,  on  the  other  hand,  prepared  for  an  invasion  of 
Poland  ; but  after  several  attempts  at  accommodation, 
which  were  rendered  ineffectual  bv  the  pertinacity  of 
Uladislaus  in  asserting  his  brothers  claim,  a Truce  for 
two  years  was  at  last  agreed  upon,  and  guardians  were 
appointed  hy  both  sides  to  prevent  its  violation. 

The  first  Diet  which  Albert  had  summoned  separated 
without  having  decided  upon  any  measure  of  importance. 
Auother  was  afterwards  convener!,  in  which  a proposal 
modified  by  Gaspar  Schlick,  Chancellor  of  the  Empire, 
and  deeply  versed  in  all  its  institutions,  was  brought 
forward  with  the  consent  of  Albert,  to  divide  Germany 
into  several  Circles;  n measure  which,  by  introducing 
the  rudiments  of  policy  and  order  among  its  various 
Provinces,  could  hardly  fail  to  produce  beneficial  results. 
In  consequence,  however,  of  the  resistance  of  the  Free 
Towns,  the  attempt  was  frustrated.  Albert  was  now 
called  upon  by  the  Despot  of  Servia  to  assist  him 
against  the  overwhelming  (lower  of  Amurath,  who,  turn- 
ing away  from  Constantinople,  hud  poured  his  barbarous 
hordes  over  that  Province.  The  Emperor  hastened  to  the 
frontiers  of  Germany  to  protect  his  own  dominionn  from 
devastation;  he  was,  however,  abandoned  by  the  Hun- 
garians and  ohliged  to  retire  to  Bttda ; there  he  was 
seized  by  sudden  illness,  and  expired  at  Langendorff,  a 
town  situated  between  Gran  ond  Vienna,  leaving  his 
wife  Elizabeth  with  child  of  Lodislaus,  the  future  King 
of  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  If  we  may  believe  the  testi- 
mony of  Eberhard  Windeck,  a contemporaneous  writer, 
the  death  of  uo  King  had  been  ever  followed  with  lamen- 
tations so  6inoere  and  universal.  Many,  indeed,  were 
the  virtues  of  this  great  rider ; on  his  prudence  und  in- 
tegrity, on  his  tried  valour  ami  enlarged  experience, 
qualities  which  the  government  of  his  hereditary  do- 
minions had  repeatedly  called  forth  to  public  notice, 
every  lover  of  his  Country  had  relied  with  confidence, 
to  alleviate  the  evils  of  discord  which  distracted  Ger- 
many from  within,  and  to  repress  the  danger  bv  w hich  it 
was  menaced  of  invasion  from  without.  The  loss  of 
such  a Monarch  would  at  any  time  have  been  con- 
sidered a national  misfortune,  but  at  this  juncture  it 
was  justly  and  universally  considered  as  irreparable. 

The  vacant  Throne  of  the  Empire  was  now  occupied 
by  Frederic,  the  head  of  the  Styrian  branch  of  the 
House  of  Austria,  a Prince  remarkable  in  this  stirring 
Age  for  a pacific  indolence,  which  soon  proved  thw 
cause  of  infinite  calamities  to  his  subjects.  But  he  can- 
not be  justly  considered  responsible  for  the  continuance 
of  those  evils  which  his  power  was  insufficient  to  exter- 
minate; ond  the  account  of  Germany  as  it  is  given  by 
/Eneas  Sylvius,*  who  himself  was  an  eye-witness  of  the 
disorders  which  he  describes,  presents  a scene  of  tur- 
bulence and  confusion,  which  the  most  consummate 
prudence,  joined  to  the  most  intrepid  activity,  might 
have  struggled  ineffectually  to  mitigate  or  counteract. 
The  election  of  Frederic  had  scarcely  taken  place,  when 
he  received  letters  of  congratulation  from  the  Council  at 
Basle  and  from  the  Antipope  Felix,  who,  from  his  conduct 


• Quamvit  fmperalorrm  regent  ri  Jamimm  rrtlntm  eat  fate- 
nriai,  prerano  tamen  Hit  imprrare  videtnr,  Ionium  rt  paretts  quantum 
vm/tm,  vuJht  autnn  minimum  NmUm  v*rtigafm  turn!,  nullum  <rro- 
rw**,  ymtqmf  turns  vi  et  vioinsha  urban  net  unit,  A me  dnoorrfwe 
•nter  not  crebr*  rt  atsuiua  WUa  grattamtur,  ex  fmbtu  raptsur , mcmduL, 
emJet,  et  mill'  ma/arum  r?cj»-na  exiurgunt,  qurmmimo4itm  ibi  ermire 
fiemsr  ett  plum  domtnnntur  capita.  /Eneaa  Sylvius  Dt  Mar. 
Gtr.  p.  m.  7 


before  his  elevation,  expected  to  find  in  Frederic  a Annals  of 
zealous  supporter  of  their  pretensions.  Both  parties 
also  despatched  their  Ambassadors  to  like  Diet  con-  . _ * 

vened  at  Nuremburg.  But  notwithstanding  the  remon-  y,  llu 

strance  thus  conveyed,  the  Diet  continued  unmoved,  * o. 

and  finally  determined  that  the  Councils  of  Basle  ami  of  1400. 
Florence  should  be  dissolved,  and  a third  be  summoned  ; to 
that  if  either  the  Pope  or  the  Councils  should  refuse  a.  d. 
their  assent  to  this  proceeding,  the  King  of  the  Romans  1498. 

and  the  King  of  F ranee*  should  l>e  empowered  to  of 
name  six  towns  in  Germany,  and  as  many  in  France,  £’iurwn" 
in  one  or  other  of  which  a General  Council  should  >ur^’ 
be  ultimately  convened. 

During  these  debates,  the  attention  of  Frederic  had  Trantac- 
been  engrossed  with  asserting  the  rights  of  his  infant  ,H>n*  in 
Ward,  Ladndaus,  now,  by  the  death  of  his  mother, 
altogether  placed  under  his  control,  to  the  extensive  Jenua.°* 
dominions  of  which  his  inheritance  was  composed. 

Bohemia  and  Hungary  were  universally  infected  with 
a spirit  of  disobedience  ; in  the  latter  Country,  the 
brother  of  the  King  of  Poland,  also  named  Ladislaos, 
had  been  elected  by  the  majority  of  the  Nobles,  and 
alter  a short  but  sanguinary  contest,  peace  bad  been  re- 
stored to  both  Countries;  on  condition  that,  till  (the 
Austrian)  Ladi&laus  should  attain  his  majority,  the 
Regency  of  Huugary  should  lie  intrusted  to  his  com- 
petitor ; that  if  he  should  die  childless,  the  Polish  Prince 
should  be  his  undisputed  successor;  ami  that  the  latter 
should  corroborate  his  claims  to  the  Hungarian  Throne 
by  a marriage  with  one  of  the  two  daughters  of  Albert 
and  Elisabeth. 

Frederic  now  proceeded  to  Aix  la  Chipellc,  for  the  In 
ceremouy  of  his  Coronation;  and  at  this  time  he  entered  **tt‘** 
into  a negotiation  to  recover  those  dominions,  of  which 
during  the  session  of  the  Council  of  Constance  his 
family  had  been  dispossessed.  The  Canton  of  Zurich 
was  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  rest  of  Swisserland, 
which  some  disputes  to  the  right  of  succession  to  the  a.  d. 
domains  of  the  Count  of  Toggenburg  had  occasioned.  1444. 

It  was  speedily  reduced  to  a condition  which  gave  it 
every  reason  to  tremble  for  the  security  of  its  own  pos- 
sessions ; and  Frederic,  in  order  to  furnish  bis  allies 
with  speedy  and  effectual  support,  had  applied  to 
Charles  VII.  of  France  for  the  aid  of  five  thousand  The  At - 
of  those  troops  called  Armat'nac* , consisting  of  ad-  mognscs. 
venturers  who  had  served  in  the  wars  between  France 
and  England,  and  who  were  now  without  employment. 

They  were  named  from  their  former  leader  like  Count  of 
Armagnuc,  who  had  acquired  an  infamous  celebrity  in  the 
Civil  wars  by  which  his  Country  was  so  long  desolated,  but 
in  Germany  they  were  by  a popular  corruption  denomi- 
nated Arme  lircken,  (Literally,  poor  rascals.)  Charles, 
eager  to  relieve  his  exhausted  Kingdom  from  the  pressure 
of  u burden  so  intolerable,  instead  of  five,  sent  forty  thou- 
sand of  these  troops  to  Frederic,  under  the  command 
of  the  Dauphin,  who  was  instructed  also  to  put  a final 
period  to  the  deliberations  of  the  Council  of  Basic.  At 
the  same  time  Eugenius  appointed  the  Dauphin  hi* 
Gonfakmiere,  with  a salary  of one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand ducats.  The  inhabitants  of  Basle,  in  order  to 
protect  themselves  from  this  inundation,  demanded  and 
obtained  from  the  Swiss  permission  to  levy  a body  of 
mercenary  troops  in  their  Cantons.  Before  these,  how- 
ever, could  be  assembled,  the  arrival  of  the  French 
army,  and  the  consequent  dispersion  of  the  Council, 
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rendered  their  presence  unavailing;  sixteen  hundred 
Swiss,  nevertheless,  determined  to  fulfil  their  obligation! 
to  the  very  letter,  and  to  force  their  way  to  Basle. 
After  a tremendous  conflict,  they  were  surrounded  and 
cut  to  pieces,  with  the  exception  of  sixteen  men,  whom, 
on  their  return  home,  the  Swiss,  animated  by  a spirit  simi- 
lar to  that  which  had  rendered  the  armies  of  Lacediemon 
invincible,  declared  infamous,  incapable  of  holding  any 
public  office,  and  unworthy  of  all  social  intercourse. 

In  consequence  of  this  event,  a Peace,  honourable  for 
the  Canton  of  Zurich,  was  concluded  at  Einsiedlen.  As 
Zurich  had  been  required  to  abandon  its  confederacy 
with  the  House  of  Austria,  it  was  agreed  to  refer  to 
Peter  Von  Argan,  a Merchant  of  Augsburg,  the  ques- 
tion, whether  such  a League  was  compatible  with  the 
general  interest;  and  on  his  decision,  thut  its  existence 
was  hostile  to  the  public  security,  the  alliance  was  in- 
stantly and  finally  abandoned.  The  transactions  in 
Germany,  so  important  to  the  Papal  grandeur,  at  length 
terminated  in  the  submission  of  the  Empire  to  the  Holy 
See.  This  result  was  principally  owing  to  the  dexterity 
and  machinations  of  ..Eneas  Sylvius,  who,  from  a zealous 
advocate  of  the  Council,  was  now  transformed  into  its 
most  artful  and  formidable  antagonist ; the  injudicious 
violence  of  the  Council  also  contributed  to  alienate  the 
minds  of  those  who  reflected  upon  the  evils  from  which 
they  had  just  emerged,  and  the  consequences  which  ano- 
ther Schism  must  inevitably  produce.  Matters,  never- 
theless, had  at  one  period  reached  a crisis  which  threatened 
the  return  of  former  calamities.  Irritated  by  their  stub- 
born opposition  to  his  views,  Eugenius  had  actually 
deposed  the  Electors  of  Treves  and  of  Cologne,  and  the 
Diet  on  the  other  hand  had  resolved  to  embrace  with 
ardour  the  defence  of  the  Council.  In  order  to  avert 
this  extremity,  Eugenius  had  recourse  to  measures  which, 
where  great  Bodies  are  concerned,  can  seldom  be  em- 
ployed without  etrect.  Large  sums  of  money  were 
brought  into  Germany,  and  lavished  on  the  most  distin- 
guished adherents  of  the  Council ; a plausible  scheme  of 
accommodation  was  proposed,  and  in  a short  time,  the 
submission  of  the  German  Empire  was  formally  notified 
at  Rome,  and  celebrated  in  that  city  by  illuminations 
and  every  murk  of  rejoicing  and  festivity. 

But  though  Eugenius  IV.  was  u conqueror  in  this 
protracted  struggle,  he  did  not  long  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
victory.  The  intelligence  of  his  success  reached  him  on 
a bed  of  sickness,  from  which  he  never  rose.  The  Arch- 
bishop Thomas  di  Sarzana  was  chosen  as  his  successor, 
under  the  name  of  Nicholas  V.  The  unimpeachable 
probity  and  rare  endowments  of  this  excellent  man 
silenced  all  opposition,  and  Felix,  hy  a formal  abdication 
of  his  claims,  in  return  for  whieh  he  was  promoted  to 
the  dignities  of  Legate  a latcrt,  and  Perpetual  Vicar  of 
the  Empire  in  Savoy,  pul  an  end  to  the  last  internal 
Schism  which  has  distracted  the  Roman  Church.  The 
Council  of  Busle  now  relegated  to  Lausanne,  anxious 
to  extricate  themselves  from  the  embarrassment  of  their 
situation,  published  an  Edict,  in  which,  after  stating  the 
resignation  of  Felix,  they,  by  their  own  authority,  nnd 
from  a consideration  of  his  virtues  and  abilities,  ratified 
the  election  of  Nicholas  to  the  Pontificate. 

The  terrible  defeat  of  Ladislaus,*  King  of  Poland,  at 
Varna,  at  this  time  spread  consternation  throughout  the 
Christian  World.  After  a successful  campaign  against 
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the  Infidels,  that  Monarrh  had  consented  to  a Truce  for  Annals  of 
tru  years,  on  terms  honourable  to  himself  and  beneficial  Germany 
to  his  Confederates.  Intelligence,  however,  soon  arrived  R*ly» 
that  an  insurrection  had  tnken  place  in  Anatolia,  that 
the  fleets  of  Burgundy.  Venice,  and  Genoa  covered  the  Frona 
waters  of  the  Hellespont,  and  thut  Thrace  was  invadej 
by  the  armies  of  the  Grecian  Emperor.  The  power  of  lo  ‘ 
the  Sultan  was  thus  distracted,  lie  himself  was  engaged  A.  D 

in  reducing  the  Asiatic  reliefs,  and  if  his  return  to  the  1498 

opposite  coast  of  the  Hellespont  could  be  intercepted  by 
the  Western  Fleets,  the  Ottoman  Empire,  by  nne  deri- 
sive blow,  might  be  dissevered  and  destroyed.  Such 
were  the  representations  which  Cardinal  Julian  did  not 
hesitate  to  urge  upon  the  youthful  warriors,  and  with 
which  Ladislaus  was  weak  enough  to  comply.  Over- 
come hy  the  remonstrances  of  the  Legate,  he  consented 
treacherously  to  violate  the  sacred  obligations  of  national 
faith  ; and  in  defiance  of  the  general  Law  of  Nations  und 
the  precise  letter  of  the  Treaty  which  hr  had  sworn  so 
recently  to  observe,  he  penetrated  into  Bulgaria  at  the 
head  of  an  army  formidable  alike  for  its  mimheTS  nnd  its 
discipline.  Amurath,  on  receiving  information  of  this 
scandalous  violation  of  the  confidence  on  which  alone 
all  intercourse  between  Nations  depends,  recrossed  the 
Hellespont,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  encoun- 
tered the  Christian  army  near  Varna,  and  by  one  of  the 
most  complete  victories  recorded  In  modern  annals,  chas- 
tised the  perfidious  conduct  of  hi*  enemy.  Both  Ladislaus 
and  Julian,  the  master  and  the  disciple,  perished  ; the 
former  in  the  heat  of  the  conflict,  the  latter  in  the  con- 
fusion of  the  flight ; and  the  valour  of  John  Hunniadrs 
alone  saved  the  Christian  army  from  total  annihila- 
tion. It  is  said  that  the  Sultan,  in  the  midst  of  the 
battle,  finding  that  the  enemy  gained  ground,  while  his 
own  troops  wavered,  tore  from  his  bosom  the  scroll  on 
which  the  Treaty  was  enrolled,  and  with  a just  indigna- 
tion calling  aloud  upon  the  Oral  of  the  Christians  to 
avenjre  His  polluted  name,  and  the  rites  of  His  desecrated 
worship,  restored  the  comhat,  and  broke  asunder  by  a 
furious  charge  the  phalanx  of  the  opposing  army. 

By  lltc  death  of  Filippo  Mana,  the  last  heir  of  the  Dispute* 
Ducal  family  of  Visconti,  the  possession  of  that  ample  r°r  l,l« sac- 
territory  was  held  forth  os  the  splendid  reward  of  en-  *8 

terprise  and  capacity.  Die  right  of  possession  to  these  * 
dominions  constituted  the  real  or  nominal  cause  of  all 
the  wars  w hich  com  of  a 

tury,  and  obliged  the  mercenaries  of  her  Tyrant*  to 
exchange  their  bloodless  tournaments  for  the  stem 
realities  of  fiercer  and  more  destructive  conflicts.  Va- 
rious competitors  at  once  laid  duim  to  this  inheritance. 

Alfonso,  King  ol  Naples,  a valiant  and  accomplished 
Monarch,  claimed  it  us  the  bequest  of  its  last  Sove- 
reign.  The  Duke  of  < h • .ige 

contract  of  his  mother,  \ alentiuia  Visconti.  Francesco  A.  n. 
Sforxa  grounded  his  pretensions  on  his  marriage  with  1450. 
Bianco,  the  natural  daughter  of  the  deceased  Tyrant ; Frederic 
and  this  claim,  abetted  by  the  selfish  policy  of  his ,n 
allies,  and  supported  by  his  own  abilities,  was  at  last 
successful.  Frederic  lost  no  time  in  preparing  to 
assert  the  rights  of*  the  Empire  over  the  vacant  Fief; 
little  regard,  however,  was  paid  to  his  representations, 
and  in  h y through  Italy  he  refused  to  visit 

Milan,  where  the  Crown  of  Lombardy  was  placed  upon 
the  head  of  his  predecessors.  This  was  the  only  pu- 
nishment of  his  contumacious  Vassals  which  the  repre- 
sentative of  Charlemagne  could  inflict;  but  if  external 
demonstrations  could  supply  the  want  of  real  authority, 
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Frederic  had  no  reason  to  complain.  On  his  arrival  at 
every  town  the  keys  of  the  gates  were  presented  to  him 
by  the  Magistrates  on  bended  knees,  and  his  faithful 
Vassal*  prostrated  themselves  before  him,  and  applied 
to  the  Imperial  candidate  epithet*  expressive  of  homage, 
or,  if  wc  may  believe  his  Biographer,  of  adoration.  At 
Rome,  the  Crown  of  the  Empire,  which  had  been 
brought  from  Nuremburg,  was  placed  upon  his  head 
by  Nicholas,  to  whom  the  limited  power  and  pacific 
character  of  Frederic  afforded  a security  which,  under 
similar  circumstances,  few  of  his  predecessors  had  ever 
been  able  to  enjoy.  At  the  same  time,  measures  were 
concerted  for  a Crusade  against  the  Turks;  but  the  api- 
rtt  which  had  precipitated  Europe  on  Asia  was  no  more, 
and  the  descendants  of  those  who  had  rescued  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  from  the  power  of  the  Infidels  were  content  to 
remain  passive  spectators  of  the  entire  destruction  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire. 

The  inactivity  and  negligence  of  Frederic,  who  knew 
neither  how  to  yield  nor  how  to  withstand,  involved 
him  daily  in  fresh  difficulties,  and  exposed  him  to  innu- 
merable mortifications.  The  Electors  had  already  begun 
to  deliberate  upon  the  expediency  of  his  deposition,  and 
an  Instrument,  entitled  the  Grievances  of  the  Empire, 
had  been  laid  before  him,  containing  an  ample  statement 
of  the  calamities  which  his  aputhy  had  occasioned,  and 
of  the  insults  for  which  it  behoved  him  to  seek  redress. 
To  complete  his  embarrassment,  Ladislaus,  the  son  of 
Albert,  died,  leaving  his  hereditary  dominions  opposed 
to  the  dreadful  evils  arising  from  intestine  strife  ami  Civil 
disorganization.  Some  Historians  have  represented 
this  Prince  as  an  accomplished  and  virtuous  ruler,  but 
the  execution  of  Ladislaus  Corvinus,  brother  of  the  patri* 
otic  warrior  John  Hunniadeo.  leaves  a blot  on  his  cha- 
racter which  years  of  beneficent  Government  could 
hardly  wipe  away.  Matthias  Corvinus,  the  son  of  llun- 
niades,  was  now  raised  by  a grateful  people  to  the 
Throne  which  his  father  had  preserved;  ami  although 
the  defection  of  a few  Nobles  enabled  Frederic  to  gain 
possession  of  the  Hungarian  crown  and  jewels,  the 
former  continued  till  his  death  to  enjoy  the  substantial 
privileges  and  to  exercise  the  real  function  of  a legitimate 
Sovereign. 

Bohemia,  inflamed  hy  a similar  spirit  of  disaffection, 
disregarding  the  claim  of  Frederic  and  his  descend- 
ants, elected  George  Podibrad  for  its  ruler.  Even  the 
Austrian  Provinces,  which  constituted  his  patrimonial 
inheritance,  refused  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
the  Emperor,  nml  Frederic  was  compelled  to  sign  an 
agreement  with  his  brother  Albert,  which  nothing  but 
the  good  fortune,  called,  emphatically,  by  Historians  the 
Star  of  the  House  of  Austria,  prevented  from  offering 
an  insurmountable  bar  to  the  aggrandizement  of  his 
Race. 

The  decease  of  Ladislaus,  and  the  subdivision  of  his 
dominions,  had  removed  the  only  Potentate  capable  of 
balancing  the  overwhelming  might  of  the  Mohammedan 
armies,  and  the  premature  death  of  Nicholas  V.  frus* 
t rated  the  preparations  commenced  under  his  auspices 
for  a campaign  against  the  Infidels;  nor  during  the 
Pontificate  of  his  successor  Calixlus  was  any  pro- 
gress made  in  cementing  a confederation  to  resist  their 
destructive  progress  ; but  on  the  accession  to  the  Papal 
Throne  of  .Eneas  Sylvius,  under  the  name  of  Pius  II., 
a man  distinguished  by  his  flowing  eloquence  and  great 
political  knowiedge.it  was  universally  expected  that  more 
vigorous  and  decisive  measures  would  be  adopted  agairui 


the  common  enemy.  Pius,  indeed,  exerted  in  this  great  Annals  of 
cause  nil  those  talents  by  means  of  which  he  had  raised  C*Mmnnjr 
himself  from  an  obscure  situation  to  his  present  dignity.  aiul  *t**-v • 
Resistance  to  the  Turks  was  no  longer  the  dream  of 
Chivalry,  or  the  cloak  of  Ecclesiastical  ambition.  It  was  'An>™ 
now  dictated  hy  the  soundest  policy,  and  the  welfare  of  j 
Europe  miffht  be  pleaded  in  its  justification.  Deeply  tl> 
versed  in  Historical  research,  himself  a Historian  of  mi  A u> 
mean  eminence,  the  Pope  could  not  forget  that  by  the  1498, 
same  way  which  the  Turkish  army  now  pursued  along  endeavours 
the  shores  of  the  Danube,  the  Goths  and  Lombards  had  *•>  frame  a 
formerly  penetrated  into  Italy ; and  that  on  the  oilier  hand  co,,^er^ 
the  conquest  of  the  Morea  would  furnish  them  with  a 
more  secure  and  easy  method  of  invasion.  Such  were  the 
topics  on  which  the  Pope  principally  insisted  in  the 
eloquent  harangue  which  he  addressed  at  Mantua  to  the 
assembled  Deputies  of  Europe.  He  bewailed  with 
many  pathetic  expressions  the  destitute  condition  of 
Christendom,  and  he  enforced  in  the  most  vehement 
language  the  necessity  of  adopting  some  immediate 
measures  for  its  relief.  He  then  proceeded  to  explain 
the  various  kinds  of  assistance  which  each  Nation  from 
its  separate  resources  was  best  qualified  to  afford  ; and  lie 
concluded  his  address  by  exhorting  the  Ambassadors 
to  promulgate  in  their  respective  Countries  the  discourse 
which  they  had  heard,  ami  to  impress  on  their  masters 
the  indispensable  duty  of  fulfilling  the  obligations  which 
they  hud  solemnly  contracted,  to  repel  hy  every  effort 
iii  their  power  the  rapid  advance  of  these  barbarous 
invaders. 

These  entreaties,  earnest  and  eloquent  as  they  were,  Cause  of 
produced  no  corresponding  effect.  Frederic,  to  whom  hi«  failure 
Pius  had  particularly  addressed  himself,  occupied  on  one  ‘Q  Ger’ 
side  by  the  Hungarian  War,  and  hurussed  on  the  other 
by  the  intrigues  of  his  brother  Albert,  was  unable  to  pro- 
vide for  the  security  of  his  own  dominions,  or  to  restore 
even  the  appearance  of  internal  repose  to  his  distracted 
Country.  The  principal  cause  of  the  hostilities  which 
now  prevailed  in  Germany  will  be  found  in  the  ambi- 
tious designs  of  the  Duke  of  Bavnria  and  of  the  Elector 
Palatine.  The  Diet  had  renewed  an  obsolete  claim  to 
the  possession  of  Douauwcrth,  a town  which  had  becu 
bestowed  by  Conrad,  the  last  Prince  of  the  House  of 
Hohenstauffen,  on  Louis  the  Strong,  the  ancestor  of  the 
reigning  Duke  of  Bavaria.  But  in  the  reign  of  Albert  I. 
this  town  had  emancipated  itself  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  family,  and  had  been  confirmed  by  the  Sovereign 
in  all  the  privileges  of  a free  city  of  the  Empire.  The 
Elector,  a Prince  of  uncommon  energy*  and  ambition, 
had  been  permitted  to  occupy  the  inheritance  of  his 
brother  under  the  express  condition  that  he  was  to 
remain  single,  and  that  on  his  death  the  Palatinate  was 
to  revert  to  his  Nephew,  whom  for  the  present  he  had 
dispossessed.  Although  he  hod  been  admitted  hy  all 
the  Electors  as  their  colleague,  the  Emperor  still  refused 
to  ratify  his  pretensions.  In  the  mean  time,  the  new 
Elector  had  engaged  in  several  contests  with  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Mentz,  the  Duke  of  Deux  pouts,  and  the  Count 
of  Wirtemburg.  All  these  indications  of  his  restless 
desire  of  aggrandizement  had  drawn  the  attention  and 
excited  the  alarm  of  the  neighbouring  Sovereigns.  At 
the  time  the  Ban  of  the  Empire  was  published  against 
Louis  of  Bavaria  for  his  refusal  to  surrender  Donau- 
werth,  the  Emperor  prepared  to  enforce  its  execution,  and 
atl  Germany  was  divided  between  the  contending  Po-  A<  D* 
tcnlales.  At  length  by  the  mediation  of  Albert  and  of 
Sigismund  of  Austria  the  dispute  was  appeased,  soon  to 
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break  out  anew  with  increased  rancour  and  more  impla- 
cable animosity. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  dismal  scenes  the  Emperor 
in  order  to  gratify  Cardinal  Bessorion,*  who  was  indefa- 
tigable in  his  efforts  to  repel  the  invaders  of  his  Country, 
summoned  a Diet  at  Neusladt,  which  no  Prince  of  the 
Empire  thought  proper  to  attend.  The  Cardinal,  con- 
vinced at  length  that  it  was  in  vain  to  expect  any  effec- 
tual aid  from  Germany,  left  Venice  with  many  bitter 
exclamations  against  the  selfish  conduct  of  the  German 
Nobles,  and  their  indifference  to  every  thing  which  did 
- not  directly  tend  to  the  promotion  of  their  own  personal 
interest  and  authority ; nor  was  the  relation  in  which  the 
Empire  now  stood  to  the  Holy  See  that  of  mere  pacific 
neutrality  : the  Elector  of  Mentz,  by  his  pertinacity  in  re- 
sisting the  demands  of  the  Pope,  had  drawn  down  upon 
himself  the  utmost  fury  of  his  indignation.  A Bull  was 
fulminated  against  him,  by  which  he  was  deposed  from 
ihe  situation  which  he  held,  and  Adolphus  of  Nassau, 
who  was  at  the  same  time  with  himself  a candidate  for 
the  Archbishopric,  was  nominated  to  that  dignity  in  hia 
stead.  A war  now  ensued,  which  was  prosecuted  for 
some  time  with  unmitigable  rancour.  In  the  Battle  of 
Seckendnrff,  the  party  of  Adolphus  was  completely  de- 
feated. The  Margrave  of  Basle  and  the  Count  of 
Wirtemburg,  his  capital  enemy,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Elector  Palatine.  At  length  a reconciliation  was 
effected  between  the  two  rivals ; it  was  agreed  that 
Adolphus  should  enjoy  the  title  and  privileges  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Mentz,  and  that  his  competitor  should 
remain  in  possession  of  the  supreme  authority  in  the 
districts  of  Dippourg,  Hoechst,  and  Sleinhcitn.  This 
result,  so  favourable  to  the  defeated  party,  must  be 
attributed  to  the  recent  election  of  Robert,  brother 
to  the  Elector  Palatine,  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Co- 
logne; an  event  which,  by  rendering  the  Papal  assent 
indispensable  to  his  promotion,  induced  the  victorious 
Elector  to  relax  in  the  vehemence  of  his  opposition. 
His  captives,  the  Margrave  of  Basle  and  the  Count  of 
Wirtemburg  were  treated  with  the  utmost  ignominy, 
and  were  obliged  to  purchase  by  an  exorbitant  ransom 
their  release  from  the  humiliating  captivity  in  which  they 
were  detained. 

The  intrigues  of  Albert  had  at  length  succeeded  in 
ngfSravnting  the  discontents  of  the  populace  of  Vienna 
to  open  rebellion  against  their  pacific  Sovereign.  Ani- 
mated by  the  seditious  harangues  of  an  obscure  me- 
chanic, they  threw  the  Magistrates  who  had  attempted 
to  allay  (heir  fury  into  a dungeon  and  ran  to  arms.  It 
was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  Frederic  could  pro- 
cure admission  to  his  Capital  ; and  the  language  he 
employed  to  attain  this  end  was  so  humiliating  that  it 
drew  tears  from  even  the  deputies  of  his  rebellious  sub- 
jects. When  the  Empress  was  informed  of  these  con- 
cessions, she  exclaimed,  turning  to  her  son  Maximilian, 
“ If,  my  son,  I could  trace  in  you  any  symptoms  of 
your  father's  pusillanimity,  1 should  lament  the  fortune 
that  destines  you  a Throne.”  Albert,  at  the  head 
of  the  malecontents,  already  invested  the  city,  and 
the  Emperor  had  despatched  messengers  on  every 
side  to  summon  the  Princes  of  the  Empire  and  the 
Nobles  of  his  own  dominions  to  his  relief.  At  length 
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by  the  mediation  of  George  Podibrad,  King  of  Bo-  Annals  of 
hernia,  an  accommudation  took  place,  by  which  the  Germany 
Emperor  ceded  his  Capital  and  Die  exclusive  adminis-  on,i 
tntioil  of  Lower  Austria  to  his  brother  Albert.  The 
death  of  that  Prince,  which  soon  fidloued  these  Iran  sac-  Af°™ 
lions,  restored  the  Emperor  once  more  to  the  possession 
of  his  hereditary  dominions,  with  the  general  consent  of  to 
his  subjects,  who  soon  found  reason  to  regret  that  they  A,  n> 
had  changed  his  mild  dominion  for  the  capricious  go-  1-1*18. 
vernment  of  a despot. 

A Religious  war  was  still  the  cry  of  the  Romish  Church ; a.  d. 

and  Paul  II.,  by  whom  .Eneas  Sylvius  was  succeeded,  1463. 
finding  himself  unable  to  overcome  the  reluctance  of  the  P^'d  II. 
German  Princes  to  engage  in  a contest  with  the  Turks, 
resob ed  to  infiame  them  to  an  undertaking  less  distant 
indeed,  hut  not  less  hazardous  or  impracticable.  George 
Podibrad,  King  of  Bohemia,  held  his  Crown  by  the 
best  and  most  unquestionable  of  all  tenures,  the  suffrage 
of  freemen ; his  subjects  for  the  most  part  were 
Ulraquists,  and  he  was  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  Dept*»e* 
indebted  to  his  Religious  opinions  for  his  elevation.  Paul  tht'  K“Nt. 
issued  a Bull  of  excommunication  against  him,  and 
offered  the  Crown  of  that  Country  to  Casiinir,  the  King  .*'A* 
of  Poland  ; but  so  great  was  the  reputation  of  George 
for  activity  and  courage  that  C'asimir  rejected  an  oiler 
which  could  only  have  been  realized  by  the  discomfiture 
of  an  antagonist  formidable  in  his  own  resources,  and 
in  the  unanimous  support  of  his  subjects.  At  the 
Diet  of  Nuremburg,  the  pretensions  of  the  Pope  were 
declared  to  be  preposterous  and  unjustifiable  ; and  even 
the  Emperor,  though  in  general  submissive  to  the  Edicts 
of  the  Vatican,  ventured  to  express  some  resentment  at 
the  uncompromising  arroguncc  of  the  Pontiff;  whose 
Edict,  nevertheless,  in  the  conflict  which  ensued  between 
himself  and  (he  King  of  Bohemia,  lie  did  not  hesitate  to 
employ.  It  may  be  observed,  that,  during  this  assembly 
at  Nureinburg,  the  Diet  was  for  the  first  time  divided 
into  three  separate  bodies.  Heretofore  the  Princes  of 
the  Empire  had  always  been  considered  as  forming,  on 
ordinary  occasions,  a part  of  the  Electoral  College. 

A War  against  the  King  of  Bohemia  was  under-  B|lt  foil*  «o 
taken  by  the  King  of  Hungary,  but  on  invasion  of  him  attempt 
Moravia  was  its  only  resutl.  George  detached  the  King 
of  Poland  from  the  confederacy  formed  against  him  ; the 
alliance  of  his  enemies  was  thus  broken  up,  and  until 
bis  death,  which  took  place  in  1471,  he  remained  in  un- 
disturbed possession  of  his  dominions. 

A negotiation  was  now  carried  ou  which,  if  considered  Pwjcris  of 
with  regard  to  the  consequences  with  which  it  was  at-  i'* 

tended,  or  with  reference  to  its  immediate  operation,  A ^ 
forms  a capital  object  in  the  transactions  of  this  Age  and 
in  the  general  History  of  Europe.  Charles,  surnamed  Le 
Tdmcraire,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  not  satisfied  with  the 
Regal  power  and  more  than  Regal  affluence  which  he 
virtually  possessed,  was  tormented  by  the  desire  of  ex- 
changing his  Ducal  Coronet  for  an  independent  Crown. 

In  addition  to  the  Fief  of  Burgundy,  which  he  held  as  a 
Vassal  of  the  French  Sovereign,  his  hereditary  domi- 
nions comprised  Provinces  blessed  with  fertility  of 
soil  and  exuberance  of  population  which  still  form  the 
granary  of  Europe,  and  were  then  the  resort  of  its 
most  extensive  commerce,  and  the  seul  of  its  most 
flourishing  manufactures.  The  magnificence  of  his 
Court,  the  most  splendid  at  that  time  in  Europe, 
was  supported  by  the  tribute  of  a contented  people, 
flowing  (rom  the  accumulations  of  ancient  industry  and 
long-established  affluence.  His  subjects  alone,  among 
2 M 
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the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  united  the  enjoyment  of prac- 
tical freedom  with  reverence  for  legal  restraint,  ami  sub- 
missive  habits  with  the  assertion  of  independence.  Such 
was  the  Sovereign  who,  in  an  evil  hour,  hazarded  all 
these  solid  blessings  for  the  sound  of  a title  and  the 
mockery  of  a pageant  ; and  whose  fate  affords  on  af- 
fecting instance  of  the  instability  of  human  grandeur, 
and  of  that  specific  insanity  of  mind  which  is  too 
often  the  companion  of  csceosive  and  uninterrupted  pros- 
perity.* 

It  was  with  a view  to  this  purpose  that  Charles 
sought  an  interview  with  the  Emperor  at  Treves;  lie 
there  received  the  investiture  of  the  Duchy  of  Gneldres, 
which  the  last  Duke  had  sold  to  him  in  revenge  for  the 
disobedience  and  ingratitude  of  his  son.  Other  more 
important  negotiations  were  there  entered  upon,  and 
Charles  was  on  the  point  of  obtaining  the  consummation 
of  all  his  wishes,  when  an  act  of  pertinacious  obstinacy 
rendered  nH  his  efforts  fruitless,  and  disappointed  his 
long-cherished  expectations.  It  was  evident  that  a 
Prince  of  his  fierce  and  haughty  nature  would  not  suffer 
any  opportunity  of  revenge  to  pass  away  unemployed ; 
and  an  occasion  for  the  gratification  of  his  resentment 
soon  presenting  itself,  he  embraced  it  with  the  moat 
reckless  precipitation.  The  Nobles  of  the  Electorate  of 
Cologne  had  revolted  against  the  Archbishop  Hol*rt, 
who  had  irritated  them  by  increasing  the  sums  paid  to 
his  predecessors,  under  the  name  or  voluntary  gills,  and 
by  the  imposition  of  extraordinary  taxcs.t  Having  been, 
in  oonscqucuce,  formally  deposed  by  the  Chapter,  who 
elected  in  his  stead  Hermann,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse, 
he  applied  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  for  protection  and 
redress,  and  Charles  seized  w ith  avidity  this  occasion  of 
declaring  war  against  the  Emperor,  who  espoused  the 
pretensions  of  his  rival.  An  alliance  was  now  formed 
against  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  consisting  of  Louis  XI. 
of  France,  his  most  inveterate  enemy,  the  Cantons  of 
Swisserland,  and  the  Germanic  Confederation.  Louis 
invaded  Picardy;  the  Swiss  poured  into  Franche 
Comptl;  and  the  Imperial  Army  laid  siege  to  Neuss. 
The  vigour  ond  concert  of  these  operations  threatened 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  with  a disastrous  issue  of  the 
war  which  his  rashness  had  provoked,  when  yielding  to 
the  exigencies  of  his  situation,  he  purchased  u reconcilia- 
tion with  Frederic  by  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand florins,  and  the  promise  of  giving  his  only  child, 
Mary  of  Burgundy,  in  marriage  to  the  Archduke  Maxi- 
milian. 

But  though  Frederic  sat  down  in  infamy,  and  conteut 
with  his  present  emolument  and  future  expectations, 
neither  Louis  nor  the  Swiss,  the  former  eager  to  hum- 
ble his  dangerous  Vassal,  the  latter  incensed  by  reiterated 
acts  of  wanton  insult  and  oppressive  cruelty,  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  discontinue  their  hostile  operations. 
The  defeat  which  the  Duke  sustained  at  Granson  from 
the  Swiss,  in  spite  of  a great  superiority  of  numbers, 
revived  the  fame  which  their  ancestors  had  acquired  in 
their  glorious  struggle  against  the  House  of  Austria. 
i$o  great,  however,  were  the  resources  of  Charles,  that  in 
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I he  ensuing  year  he  hatl  assembled  a new  army  of  sixty  Annals  of 
thousand  men,  supported  by  one  hundred  and  sixty 
pieces  of  cannon,  to  avenge  the  dishonour  he  had  under-  V ir-  J ' 
gone.  Nor  were  his  first  efforts  unsuccessful ; he  overran 
the  Pays  de  Vaud,  and  recovered  most  of  the  towns 
which  he  had  lost  after  his  late  defeat;  but,  hurried  on 
by  a blind  desire  of  vengeance,  and  encouraged  by  the 
treachery  of  Count  Cnmpobasso,  on  whom  he  reposed 
with  infatuated  confidence,  he  determined  to  pursue  the 
Swiss  into  their  fastnesses,  and  to  attack  that  formidable 
infantry  precisely  in  the  place  where  it  was  most  invin- 
cible. Another  defeat,  far  more  sanguinary  than  the 
former,  which  he  sustained  at  Moral,  irritated  him  to  ¥ur*t*  - 
frenzy.  Alternately  the  slave  of  lethargy  and  of  passion, 
he  sat  down  in  the  depth  of  Winter  before  Nanci,  the 
Capital  of  Lorraine,  and  persisted  with  unalterable  deter- 
mination in  the  siege,  setting  at  defiance  the  repre- 
sentations and  entreaties  of  his  wisest  ind  most  faithful 
counsellors.  The  Duke  of  Lorraine  soon  approached 
for  the  relief  of  the  town  at  the  head  of  Iris  Swiss  Con-  Death  of 
federates.  The  Burgundian  army,  broken  and  debili-  * :h*rl*r*  of 
tated  by  the  length  of  the  siege,  the  dearth  of  pro-  ®urKuudT- 
visions,  and  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  deserted 
in  the  heat  of  the  Battle  by  Campohasso,  was  again  dis- 
persed with  the  most  terrible  slaughter;  nor  did  the  un- 
happy Charles  survive  the  ruin  which  he  had  brought  on 
his  dominions;  though  w hetlier  he  perished  by  the  hand 
of  an  assassin,  or  in  the  disorder  of  (light,  is  still,  from 
the  obscurity  of  his  untimely  end,  left  dork  and  un- 
certain. 

Louis  now  proposed  to  render  himself  master,  not  Designs  of 
only  of  those  Provinces  which  Mary,  daughter  of  his 
deceased  enemy,  held  of  the  Crown  of  France,  but  even 
of  the  other  Provinces  which  belonged  to  her  as  sole  * }* 

heiress  of  the  House  of  Burgundy;  mid  the  cruelty  and 
dissimulation  which  he  employed  in  the  attempt  to 
execute  this  design  form  on  apt  consummation  of  a reign 
replete  with  revolting  instances  of  similar  conduct.  He 
proceeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  Burgundy  and  the 
towns  on  the  Somme.  But  the  States  of  Flanders, 
roused  by  a dread  of  falling  under  a Government  of 
despotic  rigour,  curried  on  a negotiation  with  the 
Emperor,  and  concluded  a Treaty  of  marriage  between  Mary  of 
their  Sovereign  and  his  son.  Mary  was  married  to  the  Bunpindy 
Duke  of  Bavaria  as  the  Archduke's  proxy.  Maximilian 
had  attempted  to  recover  by  force  of  arms  the  territories 
of  which  his  consort  had  been  plundered  ; but  after  the 
barren  victory  of  Guinegate  he  consented  to  make  Peace 
with  Louis;  and  by  the  Treaty  of  Arras  his  infant 
daughter,  the  Archduchess  Margaret,  was  affianced  to  Treaty  of 
the  Dauphin  ; she  was  in  consequence  sent  to  Pari*  to  fa?  Anas, 
educated,  and  actually  assumed  the  title  of  Queen  of  „A  D* 
Fn.BC*.  1«2. 

Soon  after  the  Treaty  of  Arras,  Maximilian  was  elected  Maximilian 
King  of  the  Romuns,  and  the  ceremony  of  his  Corona-  King  of  »h* 
tion  was  performed  at  Aix  la  Chapelle.  The  Emperor  c’n,*n*' 
now  assembled  the  Diet  at  Nuremburg,  to  obtain 
assistance  against  Matthias,  King  of  Hungary,  who  had  ^re<^njT 
driven  him  from  his  hereditary  dominions,  and  even  ^ Kiug0f 
from  Vienua.  So  inconsiderable,  however,  notwith-  Hungary, 
standing  his  splendid  titles  and  obsolete  pretensions, 
was  the  substantial  authority  of  the  head  of  the  Ger- 
mania Body,  that  nothing  effectual  was  determined 
upon  for  his  relief,  nrwl  the  Emperor  remained  in  exile 
till  the  death  of  his  formidable  antagonist.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  the  last  Tournaments  in  Germany  were 
held  at  Worms  end  Kulisbon.  Mary  of  Burgundy  did 
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not  long  survive  her  marriage  with  Maximilian ; she 
died  in  consequence  of  a fall  Irivn  her  horse,  and  Maxi- 
milian endeavoured  to  obtain  the  hand  of  Anne  of  Brit- 
tany,  on  whom,  by  the  death  of  her  father,  the  govern- 
ment of  that  isolated  and  uncivilized  district  had  recently 
devolved.  His  design  was  in  part  realized ; her  marriage 
with  Maximilian  was  celebrated  by  proxy,  and  the  Duches* 
assumed  the  title  of  Queen  of  the  Romans;  but  this 
magnificent  appellation  was  all  she  gained  by  her  mar- 
riage. Charles  VIII.  of  France,  to  whom  the  daughter 
of  Maximilian  had  been  betrothed  since  the  Peace  of 
Arras,  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  conquer  Brittany 
Maximilian  force,  now  began  to  change  hw  scheme  with  regard 
marries  - - • - • — * .... 
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to  the  subjection  of  that  Province.  He  determined  to 
reannex  this  important  Fief  to  the  Crown  by  marriage, 
and  by  the  violation  of  a double  contract  to  prevent  the 
consummation  of  a union,  which  appeared  destructive 
to  the  grandeur  and  security  of  his  dominion*.  Maxi- 
milian, destitute  of  troops  and  money,  and  embarrassed 
by  the  continual  revolts  of  the  Flemings,  could  send  no 
succour  to  his  distressed  consort,  even  had  lie  been  able 
to  anticipate  the  dissolution  of  engagements  apparently 
so  advantageous,  and  contracted  with  so  much  solemnity. 
Charles,  however,  advanced  with  a powerful  army,  and 
invested  Rennes,  at  that  time  the  residence  of  the 
Duchess,  who,  assailed  on  nil  sides,  and  deserted  by 
her  adherents,  was  at  last  compelled  to  opeu  the 
gates  of  the  city,  and  to  accept  the  French  King  as  her 
husband. 

This  unexpected  success  roused  Maximilian  to  a 
v , paroxysm  of  indignation,  and  his  anger  was  embittered 
I*/ Charles  *^e  rcflec*'on*  that  his  own  supine  apathy  in  ueglect- 
VIII,  ing  to  render  the  tie  indissoluble  by  the  consummation 
of  his  marriage,  had  exposed  him  to  this  sensible  mor- 
tification. Not  only  had  he  kwt  a considerable  terri- 
tory, which  lie  looked  upon  as  his  own,  and  an  amiable 
Princess,  whom  he  considered  as  his  wife,  but  these 
injuries  were  yet  further  enhanced  by  the  repudiation  of 
his  daughter  Murgaret,  who,  after  she  had  for  some 
years  enjoyed  the  title  of  Queen  of  France,  was  sent 
back  to  him  in  the  face  of  Europe  by  her  affianced 
Iodigna-  husband.  Incensed  by  these  gross  outrages,  he  vented 
lionoflSax-  ra^  jn  most  violent  expressions,  and  he  menaced 
um  iap.  (_:h*rles  with  the  vengeance  which  the  united  arms  of 
Austria,  England,  and  Aragon  were  ready  to  inflict ; but 
his  threats  were  not  supported  by  any  military  power  or 
financial  resources,  lie  petitioned,  indeed,  the  Diet  for 
support,  but  though  the  qualities  for  which  his  name  is 
idolized  to  this  hour  in  Germany  rendered  him  the 
darling  of  his  Country,  he  found  it  impossible  to  obtain 
any  solid  assistance  from  the  tardy  and  irresolute  pro- 
ceedings of  that  Body.  He  therefore  accepted  the 
mediation  of  the  Swiss,  and  a Peace  was  concluded  at 
Senlis,  by  which  the  French  Monarch  consented  to  make 
restitution  of  Artois,  Fraoche  Compte,  and  Charoloia, 
which  had  been  ceded  to  France  as  the  dowry  of  his 
daughter. 

The  jealousy  of  the  Flemings,  roused  by  the  invidious 
preference  w hich  Maximilian  exhibited  on  all  occasions 
for  his  German  followers,  broke  out  in  an  insurrection 
at  Bruges,  where  Maximilian  was  seized  and  detained 
in  strict  confinement  until  the  Empire,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Albert  of  Saxony,  armed  for  the  defence  of  its 
future  Sovereign.  So  great,  however,  was  the  imbecility 
of  Maximilian  and  the  independence  of  the  Flemings, 
that  although  his  liberation  was  ultimately  effected,  the 
rebels,  who  had  seized  upon  and  imprisoned  their 
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Sovereign,  were  suffered  to  escape  with  entire  im-  Annals  of 
punity.  Germany 

The  termination  of  Frederic’s  inglorious  reign  was  now  *n^  Iul>'^ 
approaching;  he  expired  in  1493,  and  may  be  compared 
in  many  respects  to  our  English  Henry  1 1 1.,  to  whom  his  AT°™ 
character  certainly  bears  a strong  resemblance.  Pusil- 
lanimous,  feeble,  and  vacillating,  his  infirmity  of  pur-  t0 
pose  and  superstitious  regard  for  the  authority  of  the  a.  d. 

Pope,  in  an  Age  when  the  respect  fer  Papal  authority  1498. 
was  every  day  declining,  exposed  him  to  the  charge  of  Death  aud 
weakness  and  inconsistency  ; an  exile  from  his  heredi-  character  of 
tary  dominions,  unable  to  control  his  turbulent  Vassals,  J'rj*lcric 
apparently  dependent  for  his  daily  maintenance  on  the  1 ’ 
town  of  the  Empire  in  which  he  fixed  his  residence, 
under  his  rule  the  Imperial  authority  seems  to  have 
ebbed  to  the  very  lowest  point  of  degradation  and  con- 
tempt. At  the  same  time,  by  securing  the  Crown  in  his 
own  family,  and  by  the  vast  sums  of  money  which  he 
contrived  to  accumulate,  he  placed  the  means  of  ag- 
grandizement in  the  hands  of  his  posterity ; arid, 
although  the  improvidence  of  Maximilian  rendered  them 
for  some  lime  unavailing,  yet  were  they  grasped  with 
firmness,  and  wielded  with  terrific  energy  by  his  suc- 
cessors. 

While  these  transactions  were  taking  place  among  the  Italy. 
Nations  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps,  the  independence  Moral  slat* 
of  Italy  was  not  menaced  by  any  foreign  invasion.  °f  th^B- 
No  State  or  Ruler  within  the  limits  of  that  Country  w as  n,n,u 
so  far  superior  to  another  in  power  as  to  render  his  attacks 
irresistible,  or  his  conquests  easy.  If  we  cast  our  eyes 
on  the  splendid  picture,  which  a great  writer*  hus  drawn 
of  the  internal  condition  of  that  Country,  it  may  be 
donbted  whether  at  any  era  the  History  of  ony  Nation 
has  ever  presented  the  aspect  of  more  extensive  and  un- 
alloyed prosperity.  The  Art  of  Printing,  before  which, 
if  its  consequences  tie  considered,  all  other  human  in- 
ventions sink  into  insignificance,  had  now  completed  (he 
triumph  of  civilization.  By  this  discovery,  the  Poetry 
and  Eloquence  of  Antiquity  were  rescued  from  the 
danger  of  oblivion,  and  became  (he  imperishable  inherit- 
ance of  future  generations.  Architecture,  Sculpture, 

Painting,  approached,  or  had  already  reached,  their 
highest  eminence.  Now  were  displayed  the  learned 
grace  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  the  brilliant  accomplishments 
of  Titian  ; aud  even  beyond  these,  the  creative  genius  of 
Michael  Angelo;  taught  precision,  not  restraint,  by  the 
contemplation  of  those  ancient  models  on  which  he  had 
gazed  with  kindred  enthusiasm,  aud  rivalling  in  the 
severe  magnificence  of  his  conceptions,  the  sublime  ema- 
nations of  Grecian  intellect.  Nor  was  this  all.  Flourish- 
ingCities,  increasing  Manufactures,  Arts  reviving,  Letters 
encouraged,  the  principles  of  Mercantile  credit  extended 
and  understood — such  is  the  dazzling  exterior  of  Italian 
happiness  at  this  period.  But  amidst  these  fallacious 
signs  of  prosperity  and  content,  we  should  look  in  vain 
for  solid  strength  or  constitutional  integrity.  In  the  midst 
of  national  wars,  the  Italians  became  every  day  more 
unwarlike,  through  the  soilness  and  languor  of  voluptu- 
ous refinement ; more  treacherous  and  more  careless  of 
human  suffering;  a consuming  poison  preyed  upon  the 
vitals  of  every  State  ; the  masculine  energy  and  the  lolly 
sense  of  honour,  which  arc  the  stern  guardians  of  national 
independence,  as  well  os  those  natural  affectionswhich  ore 
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the  seminaries  of  the  milder  virtues,  were  no  more.  In 
their  place  prevailed  a practical  Atheism,  destructive  in 
great  measure  of  all  the  advantages  which  men  derive  from 
Society.  Secure  on  the  field  of  battle,  aud  amid  the  con- 
flict of  mercenary  armies,  men  perished  at  the  banquet 
and  in  the  chamber,  in  the  embraces  of  their  relations  and 
the  unsuspecting  confidence  of  domestic  peace.  From  this 
epoch,  Italy  has  continued  in  a state  of  shame  and 
misery,  which  has  justified  the  pathetic  lamentations  of 
her  inhabitants,  and  the  triumphant  insolence  of  her 
enemies.  In  conquest  and  defeat  alike,  her  children 
have  been  slaves  ;•  nor  was  there  ever  a Country  destined 
to  inculcate,  by  more  pregnant  and  terrible  examples, 
the  insecurity  of  all  national  prosperity  which  does  not 
rest  upon  virtue  as  its  foundation. 

In  consequence  of  the  death  of  Joanna  II.,  the  Nea- 
politan Kingdom  was  again  involved  in  all  the  calami- 
ties incident  to  a Civil  war  and  disputed  succession. 
The  will  of  that  Princess,  whose  profligate  conduct  had 
encouraged  constant  disorder  during  her  life,  produced 
a succession  of  evils  after  her  death  which  not  only 
riveted  the  yoke  of  a conqueror  on  her  own  subjects, 
but  appropriated  the  rest  of  Italy  to  a foreign  master. 
In  order  to  mark  her  resentment  of  the  violent  conduct 
of  Alfonso,  King  of  Aragon,  whom  she  had  previously 
adopted  as  her  successor,  she  bequeathed  the  inherit- 
ance of  her  Kingdom  to  Regnier,  Count  of  Provence, 
Duke  of  Anjou,  and  brother  to  the  reigning  King  of 
France.  The  cause  of  Regnier  was  eagerly  supported 
by  a majority  of  the  Nobles,  who  were  much  attached  to 
the  Race  ot  Angevin  Monarchs,  and  sixteen  Deputies 
were  selected  by  that  party,  in  whom  the  administration 
of  the  Government  was  confided  till  the  arrival  of  their 
newly  chosen  Sovereign.  It  was  not,  however,  to  lie 
expected  thut  Alfonso,  a Prince  of  great  capacity  and 
resolution,  should  tamely  submit  to  this  posthumous  re- 
venge. He  claimed  the  Throne  of  Naples  by  descent  os 
well  as  by  adoption.  His  cause  was  espoused  by  several 
powerful  vassals:  he  protested  loudly  against  the  vali- 
dity of  Joanna’s  Testament,  and  prepared  to  take 
active  measures  in  vindication  of  his  claim.  The  Dukes 
of  Pesso,  of  Forli,  and  the  Prince  of  Taranto  engaged 
him  in  an  enterprise,  the  consequences  of  which  threatened 
at  first  the  ruin  of  hia  designs,  but  proved,  unexpectedly, 
the  cause  of  their  ultimate  accomplishment.  At  their 
nolicitation  Alfonso  laid  siege  to  Gaeta,  a seaport  of 
considerable  importance  ; and  the  Genoese,  animated  os 
well  by  commercial  jealousy  as  by  the  influence  of  the 
Duke  of  Milan,  to  whom  they  had  intrusted  the  govern- 
ment of  their  community,  sent  a powerful  fleet  for  its  pro- 
tection. The  hostile  armies  encountered  each  other  at 
the  Island  of  Ponza,  and  after  a severe  conflict,  the 
Genoese  gained  a complete  victory.  Alfonso  and  aH 
his  principal  adherents  were  taken  prisoners,  and  sent 
by  the  conquerors  to  the  Duke  of  Milan  as  the  trophies 
of  their  success.  The  Duke,  deviating  from  his  usual 
policy,  treated  the  illustrious  captive  with  great  modera- 
tion and  indulgence  ; and  at  length,  convinced  by  Al- 
fonso's arguments  of  the  danger  that  would  ensue  from 
admitting  a Nation  of  so  much  enterprise  and  vivacity  as 
the  French  into  the  midst  of  Italy,  he  consented  not  only 
to  release  his  prisoner,  but  to  facilitate  his  designs  for 
the  recovery  of  his  Kingdom.  While  the  Duke  of  Milan 
set  Alfonso  at  liberty,  and  furnished  him  with  the  means 
of  enforcing  his  claim  to  the  sceptre  of  Naples,  it  hap- 
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pened,  by  a singular  coincidence,  that  the  Duke  of  Bur-  Ann*iB  «r 
gundy,  jealous  of  Reguiers  power,  or  hoping,  perhaps, 
to  extort  from  him  some  important  concessions,  sum-  ^ 
moned  him  to  fulfil  a promise  which  he  had  formerly  y^ 
given  in  order  to  procure  his  release  from  captivity,  and  to  A.  n 
place  himself  once  more  in  bondage.  Regnier,  in  the  H00. 

true  spirit  of  Chivalry,  did  not  hwitalc  about  fulfilling  to 
this  obligation  ; but  his  absence  at  this  critical  juncture  a.  o. 
of  his  affaire  was  remedied  in  a great  degree  by  the  pm-  1498. 
deuce  and  energy  of  his  wife  Isabella,  who,  in  her  hus- 
band’s name,  took  immediate  possession  ot  the  offered 
Throne,  received  the  homage  of  his  vassals,  and  con- 
ducted his  affairs  with  the  utmost  vigour  and  dexterity. 

Regnier  who,  in  the  mean  time,  had  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing his  liberation,  proceeded  immediately  to  Naples, 
where  his  presence  was  hailed  with  the  most  vehement 
enthusiasm.  At  first  hb  success  appeared  inevitable,  but 
affairs  soon  took  a very  different  turn.  Alfonso,  supplied  MIC_ 
with  considerable  sums  by  the  Duke  of  Milan,  took  the  cv.>  0| 
field  at  the  head  of  a powerful  army,  and  after  many  Alton** 
operations  of  less  importance  laid  siege  to  Naples. 

Regnier,  perplexed  in  the  mazes  of  Italian  politics,  de- 
ceived by  the  Pope,  and  betrayed  by  the  leaders  of  his 
armies,  was  compelled  at  last  to  abandon  all  ihe  hopes 
which  he  had  been  on  the  brink  of  realizing,  and  to 
withdraw  from  the  delightful  Kingdom  in  which  lib  su- 
premacy had  so  nearly  been  established.  Willi  him 
dosed  the  race  of  Angevin  Monarchs,  after  one  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  years  had  elapsed  from  their  original 
usurpation.  Less  than  a third  of  that  period  terminated 
the  dynasty  of  their  successors.  A)  fonso,  by  the  generosity 
of  his  conduct,  by  his  splendid  encouragement  of  Litera- 
ture, in  which  he  himself  utlained  no  inconsiderable  pro- 
ficicncy,  and  by  the  whole  tenour  of  a liberal  and  judi- 
cious administration,  merited  the  title  of  Magnanimous, 
which  lie  obtained  from  bb  contemporaries,  and  which 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  sanction  of  succeeding  Ages. 

Tomaso  da  Santana,  a man  not  less  emiuent  for  the  Romr. 
spotless  purity  of  hb  morals  than  for  the  variety  ami  Nicliwlta 
extent  of  his  classical  attainments,  succeeded  Eugenios  ' **  'wl** 
V.  in  the  Papal  Chair  (1447.)  He  adopted  the  name 
of  Nicholas  VI.,  and  during  his  Pontificate,  Rome  be-  m7- 
came  the  resort  of  all  the  Wits  and  Scholars  of  the  Age. 

Amid  the  waste  and  wilderness  of  crime  which  sur- 
rounds on  all  sides  this  turbulent  period,  it  is  pleasing 
to  contemplate  the  learned  leisure  and  honourable  repose 
of  this  excellent  man,  whose  life  is  the  strongest  exem- 
plification of  the  just  and  genuine  effects  of  polished 
taste  and  extensive  research,  when  the  sphere  of  their 
operations  is  enlarged,  and  the  efficacy  which  they  have 
ever  been  admitted  to  possess  for  promoting  individual 
happiness  is  directed  to  the  general  welfare  and  im- 
provement of  Society.  Under  Nicholas,  the  Pnpul  Court 
sustained  a total  revolution  : he  promulgated  no  anathe- 
mas, directed  no  league,  encouraged  no  persecution ; his 
finances  were  not  lavished  in  fomenting  sedition  amongst 
foreign  States,  in  order  to  procure  dominion  for  profli- 
gate relations  of  whose  binhan  Ecclesiastic  should  have 
been  ashamed  ; but  they  were  dedicated  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  encouragement  of  those  Arts  which,  as  they 
afford  the  most  decisive  test  of  present  refinement,  fur- 
nish also  the  best  security  for  its  future  progress.  " Ac- 
cept," he  would  say  to  those  who  were  startled  at  the 
prodigious  extent  of  his  munificence,  ‘"accept  what  I 
can  now  bestow,  yon  will  not  often  have  a Nicholas 
among  you  a prediction  of  which  the  conduct  of  his 
successors  furnished  tun  literal  a verification.  Yet  this 
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History.  mild  anc|  virtuous  Pontiff  was  compelled  to  hat  e rc- 
course  for  his  defence  to  measures  of  extreme  severity, 
from  Stefano  di  Porcaro,  a noble  Roman,  inflamed  by  a love 
*■  of  freedom  which,  when  sincere,  is  respectable  eTen  in 
jjj  ■ * its  aberrations,  twice  endeavoured  to  excite  an  insurrec- 
A u0  tion  among  the  Roman  populace;  twice  was  he  dis- 
1498  mi*sed  unpunished  by  his  indulgent  Sovereign.  On 
tlie  third  attempt,  which  had  nearly  occasioned  the  con- 
flagration of  the  Capital,  his  life  became  the  forfeit  of 
his  temerity.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  possessed 
] Ij3  abilities  which  would  have  rendered  him  formidable  to 
a Tyrant,  and  under  the  administration  of  Nicholas  none 
but  those  whose  hopes  rested  solely  on  confusion  could 
be  prevailed  upon  to  join  in  so  extravagant  an  enterprise. 
Ki-orkxcr.  The  violence  of  the  democraticnl  party,  which  had 
Coaihiion  ca,,sed  50  many  disorders  in  Florence,  had  given 
of  Flofcnra  P^ace  *"  lo  a milder  and  more  salutary  govern- 
ft.ini  ment.  The  period  which  elapsed  from  that  time  to  the 
a.  o.  year  1434,  during  which  the  supreme  administration  of 
1351,  affairs  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Albizzi,  is  perhaps  justly 
to  considered  as  the  Golden  Age  of  Florentine  History  ; as 
*■  d.  that  in  which  the  rapid  advance  of  commercial  pros- 
1431.  perity,  and  the  enjoyment  of  internal  peace,  was  com- 
bined with  the  personal  independence  of  the  citizen,  and 
no  inconsiderable  share  of  military  renown.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  Albizzi  was,  after  a series  cf  struggles,  suc- 
ceeded by  a dynasty  which  is  associated  with  the  splen- 
did recollections  of  reviving  knowledge  and  protected 
The  Medici.  Literal ure;  but  the  founders  of  which  we  shall  find  it 
difficult,  after  a strict  and  impartial  scrutiny,  to  absolve 
entirely  from  the  accusation  of  having  destroyed  the 
liberties  of  their  Country.  To  rescue  the  Medici  from 
this  imputation  has  been  the  principal  object  of  an  ele- 
gant and  instructive  writer  of  the  present  Age;  but, 
from  the  deep  though  suppressed  indignation  of  Ma- 
chinvclli,  this  churge,  the  heaviest  which  can  be  adduced 
against  the  citizen  of  a free  State,  will  be  found  to  derive 
but  too  frequent  and  too  decisive  corroboration. 

ReriT.il  of  Intimately  connected  with  this  narrative,  and  inter- 
Leaming.  WOven  with  all  the  transactions  of  this  memorable  period, 
is  the  progress  and  cultivation  of  Literature  ; and  any 
History,  however  succinct,  which  should  pass  over  alto- 
gether w ithout  notice  the  circumstances  of  its  advance- 
ment, might  justly  be  censured  as  deficient  on  a topic 
which  eminently  demands  the  attention  of  every  observer 
of  the  course  of  the  human  mind  in  one  of  its  most  im- 
portant and  memorable  revolutions.  Notwithstanding  the 
great  example  of  Boccaccio,  and  the  pathetic  exhortations 
of  Petrarch,  the  study  of  Grecian  Literature  had,  towards 
the  close  of  the  preceding  century,  gradually  fallen  into 
oblivion  and  decay.*  About  the  beginning  of  this  century 
Manuel  Chrysoloras,  a noble  Grecian,  revived  the  study 
of  his  native  Language  at  Florence,  and  transmitted  to  his 
disciples  the  torch  of  Learning,  which  they  delivered  in 
uninterrupted  succession  to  posterity.  In  the  Synod  of 
Florence  were  assembled  (Ike  chosen  advocates  of  the  Pla- 
tonic Philosophy,  among  whom  Cardinal  Bessarion,t 

• Tiraboschi,  vol.  vi.  part  ii.  p.  290.  Ginguenl,  Hitt.  Lilt, 
tf  I/a/tn,  VoL  til.  Me m.  of  Anyrlut  /WmitM.  life  of  I’oggto, 
Nfgu  Opera,  fel.  Tenoemon.  Qrvndrrta.  Lauaoy,  Da  rami  Anno- 
tate* fu*io*£. 

f It  would  be  uofdir  to  confine  exclusively  to  Men  the  praise  of 
tlie  enthusiastic  detire  of  knowledge  which  prevailed  in  tint  Age. 
Battista,  daughter  of  Antonio  di  Moutefeltro,  harangued  the  Km. 
peror  Sigismund  and  I\»ps  Martin  V.  in  Latin.  Hippolyta  Sfuria, 
taught  Greek  by  Constantin*  Laacarit,  declaimed  in  Latin  before 
Pius  II.  Laura  C'ereta  and  Alessandra  Scnla  were  equally  cele- 
brated fur  precocious  erudition ; but  the  must  remarkable  'of  all 


stigmatized  by  the  Greeks  as  an  infamous  apostate,  and  Annals  of 
hailed  by  the  Latins  their  most  illustrious  proselyte,  was  Germany 
the  most  eminent  ami  successful.  The  limituofthis  Work  an(*  l1*1)* 
forbid  even  the  attempt  to  enumerate  the  restorers  of 
Grecian  Learning,  who,  ranged  under  the  banners  of  From 
Aristotle  or  of  Plato,  vindicated  in  the  Schools  of  Rome  *’  D‘ 
and  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Medici  the  supremacy  of 
their  respective  masters.  Gemistus  Plelho,  Theodore  A °D 
Gaza,  Marsilitis  Ficinus,  and  John  Picus  of  Miran- 
dola,  celebrated  for  his  precocious  talent  and  extraordi- 
nary erudition,  were  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  Platonic 
School.  Hermolaus  Barbarus,  Laurentius  Valla,  Ro- 
dolphus  Hausmann  upheld  the  long-established  autho- 
rity of  his  rival.  When  men  found  the  golden  key 
placed  in  their  hands  which  opened  the  sanctuary  in 
which  the  treasures  of  Antiquity  were  deposited,  they  were 
seized  with  an  enthusiasm  no  less  universal  than  irre- 
sistible : the  most  obscure  Convents*  were  ransacked  ill 
the  hopes  of  discovering  ancient  manuscripts ; perilous 
and  distant  journeys  were  undertaken  wi!h  no  other 
view  ; Sovereigns  negotiated  for  the  remnant  of  an 
ancient  author  as  for  the  possession  of  a disputed  terri- 
tory. Copies  of  Virgil  and  of  Livy  were  purchased  by  the 
merchant  with  the  funs  of  the  North  and  the  spices  and 
silk  of  India;  innumerable  Academies  were  founded 
in  every  town  in  Italy  ; learned  men  were  not  only  the 
companions  of  Princes,  but  were  appointed  to  the  highest 
Civil  functions,  and  intrusted  with  the  management  of 
the  most  delicate  and  complicated  negotiations.  Yet  it 
is  not  a little  remarkable  that  the  current  Literature  of 
the  Age  was  infected  with  gross  scurrility  and  disgusting 
personalities, t which  may,  perhaps,  be  equalled  by  the 
controversies  of  the  German  Theologians  of  the  following 
century,  but  for  which  in  any  other  period  it  would  be 
impossible  to  find  a parallel.  The  slightest  difference  of 
opinion  in  estimating  the  merit  of  an  author,  iuthe  reading 
of  a disputed  passage,  or  the  interpretation  of  an  ancient 
writer,  was  deemed  sufficient  to  emancipate  the  hos- 
tile parties,  not  only  from  all  regard  for  the  decencies 
of  life,  but  even  to  cancel  the  most  binding  and  irre- 
vocable obligations  of  morality.  Charges  were  banded 
between  illustrious  statesmen  and  distinguished  scholars, 
which  rather  called  for  the  interference  of  criminal  jus- 
tice than  for  the  animadversions  of  hostile  criticism ; nor, 
if  we  except  Politiun,  that  extraordinary  man,  whose 
verses, { written  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  Ariosto  con* 

thess  learned  ladies  was  one  bearing  the  name  of  Lotto,  (well 
known  to  all  reader*  of  Romance,}  who  pronounced  anOrntioa  before 
Foaauini,  Podestk  of  V erona,  ascribing  the  Fall  of  our  first  parents 
entirely  to  Adam.  This  discourse  was  much  celebrated,  and  woo 
published  a century  after  her  death  at  Vmm.  (1&63.) 

• discovered  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Gal  a Quintilian  ; his 

Letter  is  to  be  found  in  Mutator,  Scrip.  Her.  It,  vn|.  xx.  p.  160. 

Lactantius,  De  Opiflcio  I hint  mi ; Vitruvius  ; Kristian  ; Cicero, 
two  Speeches  in  llullvm  ; m Pnonem,  contra  C tret  navi  • Sums 
Italicus ; Macrobiu* ; considerable  part  of  Lucrvtius  ; Petnmm* 

Arbiter  ; Amtnianus  Mnrcellinu*  ; Vegvtius  ; Columella. 

JAny  one  who  wishes  to  read  the  most  disgust ing  ribaldry  cm- 
icd  ia  very  elegant  Latin,  may  prruse  Poggii  hterhonet  in 
t'aHim.  p.  210.  211,  218,  Dasilisp,  fob;  and  Fatlm  antidot  n»  in 
Pbggium.  His  (Pkawk)  language  ia  scarcely  leas  virulent 
in  a dispute  as  to  whether  Lucius  and  Aruntius  were  the  sons  or 
grandsons  of  Tanpun  the  Elder.  But  the  vituperation  of  Philcl- 
bus  is  yet  more  revolting.  His  Satires  were  published  at  Milan, 

476 : rhilelphi  Opr*  Sutyrorum ; tev  AeealoiheAon,  dec.  10. 

Cosmo  is  there  termed  (Mundusj  Nircolo  Niecoli  (I'tisj  Kocjrxi 
(Bambaliou) 

J This  celebrated  Work  is  the  fragment  entitled  Slum*  per  In 
(it" lira  tit  Gta/tuno  de  Medici.  Tt  lineman.  GetcAiekte  der  Phito- 
r.phte,  8 Land,  1811.  Cousin,  Court  de  PHitiotre  de  la  I 'Ado*. 
p.  20.  Paris. 
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descended  to  imitate!  (lid  that  Age  produce  uny  great 
original  master  of  composition  hi  the  Italian  Lan- 
guage. 

In  the  year  1434,  Cosmo  de  Medici,  who  had  narrowly 
escaped  destruction  in  the  preceding  year,  succeeded  ill 
driving  his  rival,  llinoldo  d’Albizzi,  into  exile,  and  from 
that  time  he  continued  to  possess  an  exclusive  and 
almost  unlimited  authority  in  Florence,  which  he  trans- 
mitted as  their  patrimony  to  his  descendants.  His 
success  produced  a very  great  alteration  in  the  affaire 
of  Italy,  and  was  followed  with  results  of  lasting 
importance.  Instead  of  adopting  the  policy  of  his 
predecessors  in  the  Government,  Cosmo,  who  bent  hia 
aitn  to  a more  permanent  ascendency,  gave  his  sup- 
port to  the  adventurers,  who  endeavoured  to  raise 
themselves  to  sovereign  power  on  the  ruins  of  freedom 
in  the  different  communities  of  Italy,  hoping  by  this 
means  to  secure  on  all  critical  occasions  their  assistance 
and  co-operation. 

In  1447,  Philippo  Maria,  Duke  of  Milan,  died,  and  in 
him  terminated  the  Ducal  Race  of  Visconti.  Various 
competitors,  on  different  pretexts,  laid  claim  to  his  succes- 
sion; but  the  people  of  Milan,  in  w hom  the  love  of  liberty 
was  inflamed  by  the  recollection  of  past  suffering,  de- 
clared themselves  against  submission  to  any  superior, 
and  established  a Republican  form  of  Government.  A 
Confederacy  between  Venice,  Florence,  and  Milan,  ce- 
mented by  mutual  interest  and  common  danger,  sup- 
ported  by  Swisserlandon  one  side,  and  by  the  Republics 
of  Genoa  and  Sienna  on  the  other,  might  perhaps  by  Us 
reputation  and  strength  have  averted  entirely,  in  all 
probability  would  have  long  delayed,  the  arrival  of  those 
melancholy  events  which  rendered  Italy  so  long  the 
scene  of  bloodshed  and  desolation.  But  Foscori,  at  that 
time  Doge  of  Venice,  and  Cosmo  de  Medici,  rejecting 
the  solicitations  of  the  Milanese,  determined  to  support 
the  interests  of  Sforza,  who  having  married  a natural 
daughter  of  the  late  Duke,  advanced,  on  that  slender 
foundation,  pretensions  to  the  supreme  power.  His 
efforts,  supported  by  his  own  policy  and  valour,  by  a 
powerful  army,  and  by  the  alliance  of  Venice  and 
of  Florence,  (the  former  of  which  too  late  perceived  the 
error  of  espousing  his  cause,)  were  finally  triumphant, 
and  the  opportunity  of  consolidating  Italian  freedom  was 
lost  for  ever. 

Sforza’s  authority  was  scarcely  established  at  Milan 
before  an  event  occurred  which  drew  the  attention  of 
all  the  States  in  Europe,  and  obliged  them  to  suspend 
their  mutual  animosities,  that  they  might  counteract  the 
progress  of  tike  common  enemy.  This  was  the  capture 
of  Constantinople  by  Mohammed  II.  in  1452.*  Words 
never  can  describe  the  astonishment  and  consternation 
with  which  all  Christendom  was  overwhelmed  by  this 
catastrophe.  Though  its  fall  had  beeu  long  anticipated, 
yet  the  Greek  Empire  had  been  so  often  on  the  verge  of 
ruin  that,  when  the  thunderbolt  at  last  descended,  when, 
after  so  many  warnings,  the  Crescent  of  Mohammed 
really  floated  over  the  walls  of  the  Christian  Emperor, 
men  felt  as  if  they  had  been  roused  for  the  first  time  to 
a sense  of  the  danger  which  threatened  the  liberties  and 
Religion  of  Europe  with  annihilation.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  superstition  of  Mohammed,  first  checked  in  its 
devouring  progress  by  the  arms  of  Charles  Martel  on 
the  Plain  of  Tours,  had  in  the  course  of  centuries 
slowly  yielded  to  the  pressure  which  forced  its  retiring 


* V«  Hammer.  GnchidUt  dei  Otmanitehfn  Rtxchct,  book  xih. 


votaries  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  shores  of  the  Medi-  Annals  of 
tcrruncan,  in  order  to  accumulate  its  strength  iu  another 
quarter  for  an  attack  still  more  destructive  and  irresistible. 

There  was  reason  to  dread  lest  gathering  strength  a-*  it  $ m 
advanced,  die  deluge,  which  in  the  fury  of  its  onset  had  A D 
swept  nwuy  the  monuments  of  ancient  Learning,  should  1400 

involve  in  one  common  ruin  with  them  the  rudimeuts  of  j0 
modern  civilization.  The  shores  of  Italy  were  covered,  j>. 
as  with  the  wreck  of  a great  tempest,  with  Priests  and  1498. 
Nobles,  and  learned  men,  flying  from  the  ferocity  of  especially 
Barbarians,  by  whom  their  Country  had  been  overrun  ; Indy, 
nor  did  there  appear,  on  comparing  the  resources  of  the 
Turks  and  thos-e  of  the  States  with  which  their  victorious 
career  was  rapidly  bringing  them  into  contact,  any 
sufficient  counterpoise  to  the  former.  Surrounded  on 
all  sides  with  his  conquests,  and  intoxicated  with  success, 
Mohammed  possessed  a military  force  completely  or- 
ganized, trained  in  a discipline  which  was  then  believed 
to  be  unequalled,  and  in  which,  to  the  native  valour  of 
soldiers  hitherto  invincible,  was  added  the  reckless  im- 
petuosity of  fanatical  enthusiasm. 

Against  so  terrible  an  assailant,  the  States  of  Italy,  Weakness 
smarting  beneath  the  scourge  of  petty  Tyrants,  or  ex-  °r 
haunted  by  like  violence  of  faction,  could  oner  no  effectual 
opposition.  Fraucesco  Foscari,  the  Doge  of  Venice,*  a 
man  eminent  for  sagacity  and  vigour,  whose  love  of 
aggrandizement  had  engaged  his  Country  ill  a series  of 
continental  wars,  after  having  been  deposed  from  his 
situation  by  the  intrigues  of  a rival,  on  pretext  of  his 
great  age,  died  while  the  bells  were  ringing  to  announce 
the  elevation  of  his  successor.  Alfonso  of  Aragon  did 
not  long  survive  him ; he  bequeathed  the  Kingdom 
of  Naples  to  his  natural  son  Frederic,  who  soon  alienated 
by  his  cruelty  and  avarice  the  affections  of  his  subjects; 
aud  who  was  obliged  to  employ  all  his  vigilance  and 
activity  to  repress  the  conspiracies  which  wore  every  day 
brought  to  light  against  hit  authority.  John,  Duke  of 
Calabria,  the  son  of  Ilrgnier,  Duke  of  Anjou,  was  invited 
by  the  discontented  Nobles  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
their  forces.  But  the  Duke  of  Milan  and  Cosmo  de 
Medici,  guided  by  the  same  policy  which  had  induced 
Gnleazzo  Visconti  to  oppose,  under  similar  circumstances, 
the  father  of  this  Prince,  combined  to  prevent  the 
French  Nation,  already  fit  possession  of  Genoa,  from 
acquiring  any  more  considerable  footing  in  Italy.  By 
this  timely  aid  the  insurrection  w as  quelled,  and  Ferdi- 
nand having,  by  the  most  solemn  assurances  of  pardon 
and  impunity,  succeeded  iu  getting  the  adherents  of  his 
rival  and  Giacopo  Piccinino,  the  celebrated  leader  of 
mercenaries,  into  his  power,  put  them  all  to  death  ; and 
by  this  atrocious  perfidy  completely  exterminated  the 
hostile  faction. 

Soon  after  this  transaction,  Cosmo  de  Medici  died,  in  Death  of 
his  seventy-fifth  year,  thirty  years  after  he  had  sue-  * •«•«"«  do 
ceeded  in  usurping  the  Government  of  his  Country.  Medici. 
Under  his  administration,  absolute,  as  in  reality  it  ww,  *•  D* 
the  names  of  the  officers  of  State  were  suffered  to 
remain  unaltered,  aud  sheltering  himself  under  the 
ezterior  of  a Republic,  he  combined  the  forms  ol  a free  TOrtJ,. 
Government  with  the  possession  of  unlimited  power.  The 
executive  authority  was  still  nominally  confided  to  a 
Gonfalonier*  anileight  Priori , while  the  judicial  functions 

* lie  hail  fallen  a victim  to  the  rninily  i>f  Giacupo  Loredano.  Thie 
man  had  written  on  hi*  ledger— “ I)*l  tor,  Fraacetco  Korean,  for  the 
death*  of  my  uncle  mxl  father.”  After  the  deposition  and  death  of 
Fowan,  he  wrote  on  the  aide  opposite  to  hi*  name,  f Aa 
Darn,  lib.  xvi. 
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were  still  exercised  by  the  Podctta,  or  Captain  of  the 
People;  but  the  vital  principle  of  Liberty  was  extin- 
guished ; and  the  feeble  efforts  of  the  Nobles,  not  to 
restore  freedom  to  the  man  of  their  fell  ovr -citizens,  but 
to  procure  for  themselves  some  share  in  the  administra- 
tion of  affairs,  served  onlyio  impress  a more  lusting  and 
irrevocable  character  on  their  servitude.  On  the  death 
of  Cosmo,  Lucas  Pitti  endeavoured  to  divide  the  execu- 
tive power;  blit,  after  a short  struggle,  his  efforts  were 
defeated,  and  Piero  de  Medici  was  left  in  exclusive  pos- 
session of  the  supreme  authority.  As  his  bodily  infir- 
mities often  prevented  him  from  attending  in  person  to 
the  management  of  affairs,  he  confided  their  administra- 
tion In  a junto  of  his  dependents,  through  whom  the 
priucipul  transactions  of  the  State  were  conducted,  and 
its  most  important  offices  given  away. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Republic  of  Bologna  had  fallen 
under  the  domination  of  the  family  of  Bentivoglio  ; 
Sienna  and  Lucca  were  plunged  into  a lethargy,  which 
is  the  usual  forerunner  of  servitude;  and  the  Gknoesb, 
after  shaking  off*  the  yoke  of  the  French  King  by  a sudden 
and  determined  effort,  finding  tbal  in  a State  so  con- 
vulsed with  sedition  as  their  Republic,  Liberty  was 
unattainable,  had  again  placed  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  the  Duke  of  Milan.  There  remained 
nothing  in  lliese  States  to  excite  the  enthusiasm  or  to 
flatter  the  just  and  natural  pride  of  their  inhabitants ; 
they  were  dismantled  of  that  public  spirit  which  con- 
stitutes the  chief  defensive  principle  of  all  political  asso- 
ciations. 

It  is  toVEXICE,the  most  exclusive  of  all  Aristocracies, 
the  most  jealous  of  all  Republics,  that  we  must  turn  to 
discover  whatever  of  prudence  or  resolution  was  yet  left 
in  the  councils  and  arms  of  the  Italian  States  at  this 
dangerous  conjuncture.  No  community  hod  so  much 
reason  to  dread  the  progress  of  Mohammedan  invasion 
Ilcr  ungenerous  and  short  sighted  policy  had  alienated 
the  affections  of  those  Illyrian  subjects  in  whose  attach- 
ment she  might  have  found  an  impregnable  rampart 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  Turks;  but  from  whom, 
in  the  servile  condition  to  which  they  hud  been  degraded, 
she  could  only  look  for  a reluctant  and  precarious  sub- 
mission. During  the  continuance  of  a War  of  thirty 
years,  she  had  acquired  a considerable  extent  of  do- 
minion; but  the  industry  of  individuals  was  depressed, 
and  the  public  resources  were  diminished  by  the  expen- 
diture which  had  been  found  necessary  to  maintain  so 
long  a contest.  After  the  destruction  of  the  Eastern 
Empire, Venice  had  concluded  a Peace  with  Mohammed, 
by  which  she  was  permitted  to  enjoy  unrestricted  liberty 
of  trade;  and  another  Treaty  had  lately  been  ratified  by 
the  SoMan  of  Egypt,  ensuring  to  her  the  exclusive  pos- 
session of  still  more  important  privileges.  A tireurn- 
fetance,  to  all  appearance  fortuitous,  afforded  Mohammed 
a pretext,  of  which  he  eagerly  availed  himself,  for  de- 
claring the  Treaty  at  an  end  ; and  a destructive  war 
ensued,  the  burden  of  which  devolved  almost  entirely  on 
the  Republic,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Pius  II.  to 
unite  the  Princes  of  Europe  in  a League  agaiust  the 
Infidels,  and  the  exertions  of  the  heroic  Matthias  Cor- 
vimis.  The  Turks  carried  their  hostilities  into  the  Con- 
tinental States  of  Venice ; they  passed  the  Tagliumento, 
and  depopulated  even  the  territory  of  Friuli  and  the 
Patriarchate  of  Aquileia.  At  length,  live  Venetians  pur- 
chased Peace  in  1479,  by  the  sacrifice  of  Scutari  in  At- 
buniu,  Tcmenos  in  the  Morea,  the  Isle  of  Lcinnoa,  and 
by  a tribute  of  one  hundred  thousand  ducats,  of  which  lust 


humiliating  condition  they  afterwards  obtained  remission.  AnaaK  of 
To  balance  these  concessions,  the  Republic,  by  the  mar-  Germany 
riage  of  a citizen,  whom  it  immediately  adopted  as  a ftQd  l**1)'- 
daughter  of  the  State,  with  James  de  Lusignau,  Prince 
of  Cyprus,  eventually  acquired  possession  of  that  fruitful 
Island,  and  thus  united  the  three  Crowns  of  Cyprus,  .A*  D* 
Camlia,  and  the  Morca  under  its  dominion.  1400. 

In  order  U>  distract  the  operations  of  live  Turku,  Am-  A °D 
hussadors  were  despatched  by  Venice  to  concert  ait  149$ 
alliance  with  Hassun  Cassan,  ihe  conqueror  of  Persia;  Actiuirinoo 
and  although  their  negotiations  w ere  ineffectual,  yet  to  of  Cyprus, 
these  missions  Mankind  were  indebted  for  great  additions 
to  Geographical  Science,  and  for  information  concerning 
the  habits  and  customs  of  Nations,  their  knowledge  of 
whom  had  hitherto  been  very  imperfect  and  erroneous. 

The  Ambassadors  despatched  by  the  Republic,  fiuding  the 
ordinary  tracks,  which  were  vigilantly  guarded  by  the 
Turks,  impassable,  endeavoured  to  arrive  in  Persia  by  EmUmy  to 
different  routes,  and  bad  recourse  to  various  expedients  Perris, 
for  accomplishing  their  design.  They  penetrated  the 
defiles  of  Georgia  and  Mingrella,  or  they  traversed  Mus- 
covy and  the  coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  or,  adopting  the 
course  of  the  AndtOls,  they  accompanied  the  Egyptian 
caravans  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  thence  proceeded  to 
their  destination.  On  their  return  Home,  t heir  accounts 
of  the  region s which  they  had  explored,  and  the  Nations 
they  hnd  united,  gave  rise  to  a love  of  foreign  travel,  to  a 
spirit  of  adventure  and  liberal  curiosity,  and  to  a desire 
foi  more  enlarged  and  active  national  communication, 
which  have  never  since  been  extinguished. 

Although  moat  of  the  free  States  of  Italy  were  now  Depraved 
swallowed  up  iu  despotism,  the  condition  of  their  Rulers  roural  "tata 
wus  far  from  being  one  of  absolute  quiet  and  security. 

Their  authority,  in  tew  instances  cemented  by  hereditary 
respect,  or  any  liberal  title  to  obedience,  in  many  pol- 
luted by  a thousand  crimes,  depended  entirely  for  sup- 
port era  the  venal  fidelity  of  troops  whom  they  kept  in 
constant  pay,  and  by  whom  they  were  constantly  sur- 
rounded. Yet,  in  spile  of  all  these  precautions,  though 
the  voice  of  Law  was  ailent,  and  all  Constitutional  re- 
sistance at  an  end,  they  could  not  always  elude  the 
stroke  of  individual  vengeance.  Thun,  the  dreadful 
practice  of  assassination  became  habitual ; and  as  it  was 
resorted  to  by  men  not  characterised  by  notorious 
infamy  of  conduct  in  other  respects,  it  gradually  ceased 
to  be  accompanied  with  the  abhorrence  and  execra- 
tion of  Society.  Every  page  of  Italian  History  is 
stained  with  examples  of  such  terrible  attempts,  and 
more  terrible  retaliations ; but  there  are  two  iuMancea 
so  remarkable,  amt  furnishing  *0  strong  a proof  of  the 
general  laxity  of  principle  which  prevailed  ns  well  as  of 
the  horrors  to  which  it  gave  birth,  that  it  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  object  of  this  Work  to  pass  them 
over  altogether  Without  notice.  Galeauo  Maria,  Duke  AMMg- 
of  Milan,  after  debauchery  varied  in  its  worst  ami  most  tjouof 
revolting  shapes  bad  ceased  to  stimulate  his  jaded  Galeatso 
appetite,  had  recourse  to  the  most  atrocious  cruelties  Starts, 
os  a means  of  lathing  liis  exhausted  passions  to  some 
degree  of  agitation  and  excitement.  Not  satisfied  with 
dishonouring  the  nobleat  matrons  of  Milan,  he  pub- 
lished their  degradation  ; not  content  with  putting  the 
innocent  10  death,  tie  inflicted  upon  them  the  most  ex- 
cruciating tortures.  If  ever  the  deal  ruction  of  any  mau 
was  worth  the  sacrifice  of  Law,  it  was  that  of  the  shame- 
less Tyrant,  whose  impunity  was  a reproach  to  the  slaves 
whom  he  tormented.  A conspiracy  wus  formed  against 
him,  and  he  was  assassinated  us  lie  was  entering  the 
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Church  of  St.  Stefano  : two  of  his  destroyers  were  killed 
on  the  spot ; the  third,  Girolamo  Olgiati,  a youth  of 
twenty-three,  died  upon  the  scaffold  with  an  unshaken 
constancy,  which  called  to  mind  the  best  days  of  ancient 
virtue* 

The  other  attempt  was  of  a more  atrocious  nature, 
and  attended  with  more  important  consequences.  Andrea 
da  Pazzi  had  been  one  of  those  functionaries  to  whom 
Piero  de  Medici  hod  intrusted  the  administration  of 
•flairs;  his  descendants,  though  possessed  of  great  wealth 
and  influence,  and  even  allied  by  marriage  to  the  family 
of  Medici,  had  been  sedulously  excluded  by  Lorenzo 
and  Ginliano  from  all  share  in  public  transactions ; and 
a law  had  been  recently  passed,  which,  by  diverting  the 
established  course  of  succession,  deprived  Giovanni  da 
l*azzi,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  Giovanni  Bo- 
lomeo,  one  of  the  most  opulent  citizens  in  Florence,  of 
the  immense  property  which  he  expected  as  her  inherit- 
ance. This  last  injury  exasperated  his  brother  Fran- 
cesco da  Pazzi  to  such  a degree,  that  he  left  Florence 
and  settlfd  at  Rome,  where  he  became  the  banker  of 
Sextus  IV.  and  was  treated  by  him  with  every  mark  of 
esteem  and  confidence.  Sextus  had  long  nourished 
sentiments  of  hostility  against  the  Medici,  who  constantly 
thwarted  all  his  designs  for  the  oppression  of  the  inde- 
pendent Nobles  of  Romagna,  and  were  ready  on  all 
occasions  to  extend  their  countenance  and  protection  to 
his  discontented  Vassals.  The  League  also  which  had 
been  formed  between  the  Florentines,  the  Venetians, 
ami  the  Duke  of  Milan,  at  the  instigation  of  Lorenzo, 
inspired  him  with  feelings  of  yet  deeper  and  more  im- 
placable resentment.  During  the  intercourse  which 
necessarily  took  place  between  Francesco  da  Pazzi  and 
Girolamo  Riario,  the  nephew  of  the  Pope,  they  com- 
municated to  each  other  their  mutual  jealousy  of  the 
Medici,  and  a conspiracy  was  formed,  at  the  head  of 
which  were  the  Pope,  his  nephew,  and  Francesco  Sal- 
vtalo,  w ho  had  lately  been  appointed  to  the  Archbishopric 
of  Pisa,  but  had  been  prevented  by  the  Medici  from 
exercising  his  functions  in  that  city.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  Archbishop  with  Giacopo,  the  son  of  Poggio 
Bracriolini,  (the  Historian,)  should  gain  possession  of 
the  Palace,  that  Francesco  Pazzi  and  Bernardo  Randini 
should  murder  Giuliano  de  Medici,  and  that  Lorenzo 
should  be  assassinated  by  Gian  Batista  da  Montesecca, 
a Captain  of  Adventurers,  whom  they  determined  to  em- 
ploy for  that  purpose.  When  these  preliminaries  had 
been  adjusted,  the  conspirators  were  compelled,  by  the 
absence  of  Giuliano  de  Medici  from  a magnificent  festi- 
val given  by  his  brother,  to  postpone  the  attempt,  and  it 
was  finally  resolved  that  the  assassination  should  be 
perpetrated  in  the  Church  of  Reparata,  and  that  the 
elevation  of  the  Host  should  be  the  signal  for  its  exe- 
cution. But  although  the  Cardinal ♦ Riario  and  the 
Archbishop  were  willing  to  commit  this  deliberate  mur- 
der in  the  Sanctuary  of  the  Deity,  and  before  the  sym- 
bol of  his  immediate  presence,  the  assassin  whom  they 
had  hired  declared  that  he  would  not  partake  in  so 
horrible  an  impiety ; and  as  his  resolution  continued  in- 
flexible, two  IMeata,  callous  from  habit  and  profligate 
from  example,  Antonio  da  Volterru  and  Stefano  dc 
Bagnone,  were  substituted  in  his  stead  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  design.  To  these  scruples  of  Monte- 
secca,  Lorenzo  was  indebted  for  his  escape.  Giuliano 
was  killed  by  Bundiui,  but  Lorenzo,  startled  by  the 
touch  of  one  of  the  Priests,  who,  in  order  to  strike  w ith 
a surer  aim,  fixed  his  hand  upon  his  intended  victim, 


parried  the  blow,  and  wrapping  his  cloak  round  his  left  Annals  of 
arm  as  a shield,  drew  his  sword  with  his  right  hand,  and 
vigorously  repelled  the  assailants.  They  were  soon  ^ , 

dispersed  and  pursued  by  his  adherents,  who  flocked  j.rotn 
around  him.  The  Archbishop  was  hanged  from  the  A.  o. 
windows  of  the  Palace  in  his  Pontifical  robes;  more  1400. 
than  seventy  citizens  who  were  supposed  to  be  impli-  to 
cated  in  the  conspiracy  were,  put  to  death  by  the  nml-  A.  o. 
titude;  and  the  power  of  the  Medici,  fortified  by  (his  149S. 
unsuccessful  attempt  for  its  overthrow,  was  now  esta- 
blished on  a mare  solid  basis  than  ever. 

But  though  Lorenzo  was  thus  secured  from  internal  League 
commotions,  he  was  menaced  with  great  and  pressing  *&•**“* 
danger  by  his  foreign  enemies.  Sextus,  incensed  almost  “* 

to  madness  by  his  escape,  published  a Bull  of  excom- 
munication against  him,  and  concluded  a League  for 
his  destruction  with  the  King  of  Naples  and  the  Re- 
public of  Sienna.  The  army  of  Florence  w as  defeated 
by  the  Duke  of  Calabria;  the  Duchess  or  Milan,  the 
only  ally  on  whom  Lorenzo  could  depend,  so  far  from 
being  able  to  afford  him  any  assistance,  was  menaced 
with  the  loss  of  her  own  authority ; the  Florentines 
began  to  murmur  at  the  expense  and  danger  of  the 
war  in  which  they  found  themselves  engaged  ; and 
Lorenzo,  reduced  to  extremity,  adopted  the  singular 
expedient  of  visiting  Ferdinand  in  his  Capital,  and  of  He  visifa 
throwing  himself  entirely  upon  the  mercy  of  that  cruel 
and  perfidious  Monarch  for  protection.  Ferdinand  re- 
ceived him  with  great  courtesy,  and  in  order  to  prevent 
the  interference  of  the  French,  (a  danger  which  I^orenzo, 
to  whom  Louis  XI.  had  already  offered  his  assistance, 
did  not  fail  to  place  in  the  strongest  light  before  his 
eyes,)  and  to  procure  the  dominion  of  Sienna  for  the 
Duke  of  Calabria,  at  last  consented  to  ratify  a Treaty 
of  Peace  with  Lorenzo,  and  to  recall  his  troops  from 
the  Florentine  territories.  Lorenzo  acquired  consi- 
derable reputation  throughout  Kurope  by  the  success 
of  an  enterprise,  which,  had  it  failed,  would  have  ex- 
posed him  to  universal  derision.  Hut  it  was  not  till  anil  obtain* 
the  close  of  the  same  year  that  Sextus  would  consent 
to  listen  to  any  terms  of  accommodation,  or  to  recall 
his  anathemas. 

The  Peace  restored  to  Italy  by  the  negotiations  of  Turki*h 
Lorenzo  was  soon  followed  by  hcnlilities  of  a far  more  bnraawa. 
serious  and  destructive  charucter.  The  Turks  repelled 
from  Rhodes,  against  which  they  had  first  directed  their 
operations,  disembarked  in  Italy  with  a numerous  Body 
of  foot  and  five  thousand  horse.  They  sat  down  before  Sack  of 
Otranto,  and,  after  a siege  of  two  months,  took  it,  and,  Otranto, 
enraged  by  the  resistance  they  Itad  met  with,  put  all  the 
inhabitants  to  the  sword.  The  panic  diffused  by  this  in- 
telligence was  so  considerable,  that  many  Italian  Princes 
determined  to  leave  Italy  and  to  seek  refuge  in  France, 
and  among  the  rest,  Sextus  himself  embraced  this  re- 
solution. Instead,  however,  of  proceeding  in  their  career 
of  conquest,  and  of  carrying  their  inroads  into  the  heart 
of  Italy,  the  Turks  shut  themselves  up  in  Otranto,  and 
waited  for  a Body  of  twenty-five  thousand  men  that 
was  in  full  march  to  combine  with  them  in  their  opera- 
tions. Alfonso,  Duke  of  Calabria.  laid  siege  to  the 
place,  assisted  by  numerous  succours  which  were  sent 
to  him  by  the  Pope  and  the  Kings  of  Hungary,  of  Spain, 
and  of  Portugal.  The  Turks,  though  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity,  still  obstinately  refused  to  capitulate,  when  met|  n. 
the  death  of  Mohammed  II.  determined  them  to  aur-  a.  d. 
render  the  place,  which  was  reduced  to  a heap  of  ruins  I48L 
and  quite  untenable. 
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Uutory.  No  sooner  was  Italy  delivered  from  the  presence  of 
— - these  formidable  invaders,  than  the  turbulent  ambition 
Kiom  0f  Sextus  involved  its  different  States  in  renewed  hos- 

A*  D-  tilities.  A war,  the  result  of  his  machinations,  broke 

1400.  oul  between  himself,  the  Venetians,  and  the  Genoese, 

lo  on  the  one  side,  the  Regent  of  Milan,  the  King  of 

A*  ®*  Naples,  and  the  Florentines  on  the  other.  After  it  had 

ami  retire-  ra£t’<*  f°r  lw0  )car*>  l^e  contending  parlies  agreed  upon 
meat  of  the  a Rvace,  to  which  the  interest  of  all  seemed  to  promise 

Turk*  a long  continuance.  But  the  restless  disposition  of 

Amiution  of  Sextus  again  involved  him  in  a war  with  the  Venetians, 
Sextus  IV.  j,j^  firmer  allies,  who  had  seized  upon  some  territories 
which  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  claimed  a right  lo  possess. 
In  this  contest,  the  Venetians  suffered  very  considerable 
loss  ; and  just  os  the  Pope  luokt'd  forward  with  confi- 
dence to  dictate  conditions  of  Peace  to  that  proud  Re- 
public, bis  own  confederates,  jealous  of  his  encroach- 
ments, put  an  end  to  the  war  without  his  knowledge  or 
His  death,  assent.  This  affront  mortified  him  so  sensibly,  that  it 
a.  n.  brought  on  an  illness  which  terminated  his  existence.* 
1464.  Nepotism  was  never  carried  to  a greater  height  than 
under  his  Pontificate. 

Policy  of  On  his  return  to  Florence,  Lorenzo  obtained  from 
Lorrnio  do  jj,e  Senate  and  the  People  a full  ratification  of  all  his 
proceedings,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  levelling  the  forms 
of  Constitutional  independence,  which  his  policy  or  his 
ambition  had  hitherto  suffered  to  remain.  11  is  polished 
manners  and  brilliant  accomplishments,  joined  to  a dis- 
position naturally  mild  and  averse  from  wanton  cruelty, 
enabled  him  to  conciliate  tbe  affections  of  the  multitude, 
who  were  incapable  of  comprehending  the  extent  of 
their  wrongs,  and  of  the  youthful  Nobility,  who  con- 
sented to  forget  the  prostrate  liberties  of  Florence  in 
the  varied  amusements  and  cosily  banquets  of  a Court 
in  which  gaiety  was  embellished  by  Learning,  and  servi- 
tude assumed  the  garb  of  Philosophical  meditation. 
Yet  there  were  not  wanting  ardent  or  gloomy  spirits  who 
stood  aloof  in  grief  and  shame  from  the  idle  pageantry 
and  meretricious  refinement  in  which  they  were  ex- 
pected to  find  compensation  for  the  ruin  of  national 
honour,  and  the  loss  of  personal  independence.  These 
men,  distinguished  by  the  ascetic  severity  of  their  morals, 
were  usually  termed  piagnoni  or  weepers;  and  among 
Savonarola.  wu  Girolamo  Savonarola,  whose  Learning,  elo- 
quence, and  masculine  indignation  could  touch  the 
hearts  of  Lorenzo's  most  obdurate  satellites  with  some- 
thing like  compunction  fur  the  duties  upon  which  they 
trampled,  and  the  liberties  which  they  betrayed.  This 
man,  whose  name  is  never  mentioned  by  Macliiavclli 
but  in  terms  of  respect  approaching  to  tenderness,  which 
form  a marked  contrast  to  the  tone  of  sarcastic  indiffer- 
ence usually  assumed  by  that  great  writer, t was  not  en- 
tirely exempt  from  fanaticism,  and  sullied  the  holy  cause 
of  Freedom  by  pretensions  to  supernatural  illumination. 

In  order  to  secure  the  continuance  of  his  authority, 
Lorenzo  had  entered  into  a League  with  the  Pope  Inno- 
cent VIII.,  the  King  of  Naples,  and  Ludovico  Sforza, 
the  uncle  of  the  young  Duke  of  Milan.  The  last  of 
these  Princes,  the  brother  of  Galeazzo  Sforza,  had  suc- 
ceeded iu  wresting  the  executive  authority  from  the  hands 
of  his  widow.  Bona  of  Savoy,  a weak  and  odious  woman. 
Since  that  time  he  had  placed  garrisons  in  all  the  strong 
places  of  the  Duchy ; and  although  his  Government  wras 

• The  following  Epigram  «u  written  on  this  occasion : 

Aori  pot uit  urvum  mi  mUu  rrlinyuere  Sestmn 
Audtto  tandem  nomine  pacts,  obit, 
t Meoxotr ft  de  Commise*. 
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detested  by  the  people,  (in  whom  the  dependent  condi-  Annal*  of 
lion  of  their  lawful  Prince  excited  sentiments  of  com-  t**"'”’11?)' 
passion  and  alarm,)  and  exposed  to  constant  danger  by  , 

the  intrigues  of  the  youthful  Duchess,  daughter  of  (he  j’rotTl 
Duke  of  Calabria,  whose  high  spirit  could  not  brook  A D 
the  abject  state  of  restraint  to  which  her  husband  was  re-  ] ,jqo. 
duct'd,  be  nevertheless  contrived,  by  his  dexterous  policy,  to 
and  by  the  support  of  his  mercenary  troops,  to  maintain  a.  n. 
his  usurped  dominion.  This  League,  cemented  by  the  1496. 
most  pressing  motives  of  reciprocal  interest,  was  in- 
tended to  guard  against  the  increasing  ascendency  of 
Venice,  and  to  hold  the  balance  equally  among  the 
different  Nations  into  which  Italy  was  then  divided. 

Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  to  its  existence  Italy  was  in- 
debted for  a considerable  share  of  prosperity  and  repose. 

Bill  the  death  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  which  was  speedily 
followed  by  that  of  Innocent,  entirely  changed  the  aspect  iv«th  of 
of  nffilirs,  and  exposed  that  devoted  Country  to  those  Lorrnio, 
misfortunes  which  have  given  their  colouring  to  all  its  APf*l  8, 
subsequent  History.  i^, 

Piero  de  Medici,  who  succeeded  his  father  at  a junc-  vill. 
lure  which  required  the  utmost  caution  and  dexterity,  July  1?. 
was  an  imprudent  youth  without  either  capacity  or  ex-  a.  d. 
perience.  11c  soon  betrayed  such  indications  of  par-  1492. 
tiality  for  Ferdinand,  as  excited  the  just  suspicions  of  R‘*r0  * 
Ludovico;  who  knew  that,  although  that  wily  Monarch  MeJ,C5* 
preferred  political  interest  to  the  tics  of  blood,  his  son 
Alfonso,  less  cautious  and  more  determined,  openly 
avowed  a deep  and  implacable  hatred  against  the  Usurper 
by  whom  his  son-in-law  was  kept  in  a state  of  degrading 
captivity  and  vassalage.  Nor  was  the  death  of  Inno- 
cent* attended  with  evils  less  terrible  in  themselves, 
or  menacing  consequences  less  immediately  fatal  to  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  Society.  In  his  place,  Rodcrigo 
Borgia,  the  scandal  not  only  of  his  Order  or  of  his 
Country,  but  of  Humanity  itself,  was  elevated,  through 
the  grossest  simony,  to  the  Papal  Throne,  under  the 
name  of  Alexander  VI.  Ludovico  Sforza,  who  saw 
that  no  reliance  was  to  lie  placed  on  the  sincerity  of 
Piero  dc  Medici,  concluded  a League  with  the  Pope  Pontificate 
and  the  Venetians,  iu  direct  violation  of  an  Article  in  his  of  Alexan- 
formcr  alliance,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  none  of  <^er 
the  contracting  parlies  should  enter  into  any  such  obli- 
gation without  the  consent  of  his  former  confederates. 

Piero  de  Medici  and  the  Duke  of  Calabria  endeavoured, 
on  their  sides,  to  procure  the  assent  of  Ferdinand  to  an 
alliance  with  Prospcro  and  Frederic  Colonna.  who  offered 
to  seize  by  violence  on  the  Pope  and  his  adherents. 

But  these  violent  measures,  from  a sure  foresight  of  their 
inevitable  tendency,  were  rejected  by  Ferdinand ; who 
employed  every  effort  to  conciliate  the  Pope,  to  allay  the 
jealousy  of  Ludovico,  and  to  prevent  the  beginning  of 
those  troubles  which  his  experience  had  already  taught 
him  to  anticipate. 

Affairs  were  in  this  slate  when  Ludovico,  still  trembling  Ludovico 
for  bis  usurped  dominion,  adopted  that  fatal  measure  by  S/oria  in- 
which  Italy  was  given  over  as  a lasting  and  irretrievable 
prey  to  transalpine  ignorance  and  ferocity.  He  »m-  yj it. into 
plored  the  assistance  of  Charles  VIII.,  promising  in  Italy, 
return  for  his  immediate  countenance  aud  protection, 
to  facilitate  his  attempts  for  the  conquest  of  Naples. 

This  proposal,  which  corresponded  exactly  with  the  views 


* The  following  Epigram  was  written  on  Innocent  after  hit 
death. 

Octo  nor  rm  purrot  jemril , MidflNfUf  pur  Hat 
Hone  men  to  poimJ  dice  re  Roma,  pairem. 
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of  the  youthful  Monarch  mid  with  the  characteristic 
impetuosity  of  the  French  Nobility,  was  instantly  and 
eagerly  accepted.  Disregarding  the  advice  of  his  wisest 
counsellors,  who  pointed  nut  to  him  the  tolly  and  danger 
of  an  enterprise  from  which  he  could  hope  to  derive  no 
solid  benefit,  and  where  failure  must  be  attended  with 
inevitable  destruction,  he  yielded  to  the  persuasion  of 
Stephen  Vers  and  William  Bricnnnet,  Favourites  ele- 
vated from  an  obscure  condition  to  the  highest  em- 
ployments in  his  Kingdom,  who  represented  to  him 
the  glorious  occasion  which  now  presented  itself  of 
eclipsing,  by  the  renown  of  this  expedition,  the  most 
splendid  achievements  of  his  ancestors  ; nor  were  there 
wanting  solicitations  from  the  Neapolitan  Nobles,  who 
hated  the  Tyrant  whom  they  were  compelled  to  obey, 
encouraging  him  by  zealous  offers  of  combination  and 
assistance.  At  the  head  of  these  was  the  Prince  of 
Salerno,  whose  family  hod  long  been  numbered  among 
the  most  devoted  adherents  of  the  Angevin  faction.  The 
Cardinal  Julius  Rovero,  afterwards  the  famous  Pope 
Julius  II.,  animated  by  his  hatred  of  Alexander  VI., 
urged  him  to  the  undertaking  by  every  art  which  his 
fertile  genius  and  a most  insatiable  thirst  for  vengeance 
could  suggest 

Charles  commenced  his  march  at  the  head  of  a pow- 
erful army.  His  force  comprised  twenty  thousand 
infantry',  thirty-six  hundred  men  at  arms,  eight  thousand 
Swiss,  and  a train  of  artillery  which  bore  some  resem- 
blance to  the  vast  preparations  of  modern  war.  All  the 
fortresses  of  Genoa  dependent  on  the  Duchy  of  Milan 
were  immediately  delivered  up  to  him,  and  he  prepared 
to  lead  his  army  without  delay  into  the  Neapolitan  terri- 
tories. Ferdinand,  who  hod  employed  all  the  resources 
of  policy  and  refiuement  to  avert  the  tempest  which  he 
foresaw,  died  foon  after  the  arrival  of  the  French  in 
Italy;  rather,  according  to  Guicciardini,  from  the  effects 
of  consternation  and  distress,  than  from  his  advanced 
age  and  numerous  infirmities.  Piero  de  Medici,  who 
found  himself  iuvolved  in  these  difficulties  by  hi*  folly 
in  departing  from  the  general  tenour  of  conduct  which 
his  father  had  observed,  hoped  to  release  himself  by 
imitating  his  father  s example  in  one  particular  instance. 
As  soon  as  the  French  troops  entered  the  dominions  of 
Florence,  Piero  went  to  Charles  VIII.,  and  surrendered 
to  him  the  port  of  Leghorn  and  the  fortresses  of 
Pisa;  thus  placing  in  his  hands  the  keys  of  his  retreat, 
and  consenting  to  terms  which  a rigid  conqueror  would 
scarcely  have  imposed  as  the  sequel  of  the  most  decisive 
victories.  This  measure,  whereby  he  disarmed  the  Flo- 
rentine Commonwealth,  was  not  less  ruinous  to  his  own 
authority.  On  his  return  to  Florence  he  found  the 
people  in  a state  of  extreme  inflammation.  A conspi- 
racy was  immediately  organized  against  him, and  he  was 
deprived  of  his  pow  er  and  driven  out  of  the  city  by  the 
just  indignation  of  the  Magistrates  and  the  People. 

Charles  having  thus  gained  possession  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal fortresses  of  the  Florentines,  entered  their  city  us 
a conqueror;  and  at  first  endeavoured  to  impose  condi- 
tions of  so  gTcat  severity  that  its  inhabitants  chose 
rat  Iter  to  expose  Florence  to  the  danger  of  pillage  than 
to  submit  without  an  effort  to  the  shame  of  exactions  so 
humiliating.  At  length  a Treaty  was  negotiated  on 
more  moderate  terms ; and  Charles  having  despatched 
Ambassadors  to  the  Pope  to  assure  him  of  his  dutiful 
respect  for  the  Holy  See,  and  to  procure  a passage  for 
his  troops  through  the  dominions  of  the  Church,  pro- 
ceeded in  his  march  without  opposition,  Alfonso,  who 


had  succeeded  to  the  Throne  of  Naples,  conscious  of  his  Annnla  of 
nnpopulurity,  and  dreading  domestic  treason  not  less 
than  foreign  violence,  formally  abdicated  the  Crown  in  ar^lta^ 
favour  of  his  son  Ferdinand  II.,  and  fled  to  Sicily  with  pI&in 
all  his  treasures.  The  first  resistance  which  Charles  A w 
encountered  in  his  journey  through  Italy  was  at  a small  1 40U 
town  on  the  frontiers  of  Naples,  which  he  took  by  storm,  t0 
and  of  which  he  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword.  a.  d. 
Panic-stricken  by  this  violence,  Capua,  Taranto,  and  the  149H. 
whole  district  ol  Calabria  recognised  his  authority.  The  Abdication 
Nobles  and  People  vied  with  each  other  in  submission,  of  Alton** 
and  without  a single  battle,  Charles  took  possession  of  ***' 
the  Throne  of  Naples,  where  he  was  received  by  the  Acctsioa 
multitude  with  transports  of  the  most  extravagant  of  F«di- 
adulat  on.  amid  II. 

But  he  wax  not  long  suffered  to  enjoy  his  conquest,  Chari** 
however  easily  acquired,  without  interruption.  Hi*  tntem  Na- 
occupation  of  fortresses  in  the  districts  belonging  to  the  I1!**  , 
Church  and  in  the  Florentine  territories,  had  excited  1 40  '' 
general  alarm,  even  among  those  States  which  before  League 
were  favourable  or  indifferent  to  his  enterprise.  The  M***wHbe 
Pope  long  refused  to  bestow  upon  him  the  investiture  i'reu,cb* 
of  the  Kingdon  of  Naples,  anti  his  tardy  compliance 
with  the  reiterated  demands  of  the  French  Sovereign, 
which  at  last  assumed  the  language  of  menace  and  hos- 
tility. did  not  furnish  any  ground*  on  which  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  neutrality  could  be  presumed.  Ferdinand 
bad  solicited  and  obtained  the  assistance  of  the  King  of 
Spain.  Ludovico  Sforza,  having  accomplished  his  ob- 
ject, began  now  to  revolve  in  bis  mind  the  means  of 
frustrating  the  projects  which  he  himself  had  concerted. 

By  his  intrigues,  a League  was  formed  of  almost  all 
the  Italian  Slates,  supported  by  Maximilian  and  the 
King  of  Aragon,  to  check  the  progress  of  Charles's  con- 
quests, and  to  secure  their  own  independence.  Venice 
was  the  scene  of  this  negotiation,  which  was  formally 
announced  by  the  Doge  to  Charles's  Ambassador,  the 
famous  Philip  de  Cominines,  who  hns  left  us  a vivid 
account  of  the  consternation  with  which  he  received  (his 
intelligence.  His  sagacity  had  long  enabled  him  to 
perceive  the  dangerous  situation  of  his  master,  mid  lie 
had  never  relaxed  in  his  efforts  to  awaken  him  from  the 
thoughtless  security  in  which  he  was  plunged.  But  the 
union  of  so  many  Powers,  which  suspended  or  forgot 
their  particular  animosities  that  they  might  act  in  con- 
cert against  an  enemy  who  had  become  formidable  to 
them  all,  filled  him  with  the  most  terrible  apprehensions, 

Charles  set  out  with  the  utmost  precipitation  from  R*twnt  of 
Naples,  and  marched  without  opposition  to  the  Valley  Cljarlc*< 
of  the  Taro,  where  he  found  a Iwdy  of  thirty  thousand 
men  drawn  tip  at  Fornuovo  to  dispute  his  progress.  Hattie  of 
The  valour  of  the  French  Nobility,  and  the  firmness  of  Fannannib 
the  Swiss  soldiers,  carried  before  them  every  obstacle ; 
and  Charles,  leaving  his  tents  and  baggage  to  be  plun- 
dered by  bis  enemies,  forced  his  way  through  the  main 
body  of  the  confederates.  He  was  joined  at  Asti  by 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  with  a considerable  reinforcement, 
and  rccrossed  the  Alps  without  further  danger  *,  content, 
by  a precipitate  flight,  to  have  escaped  captivity  in  a 
Country  which  he  had  traversed  without  meeting  any 
opposition  to  his  arms,  and  of  which  the  most  powerful 
Kingdom  had  so  recently  acknowledged  him  as  its  vic- 
torious Sovereign. 

Shortly  after  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Italy,  Activity  »,f 
Savonarola,  who  hns  been  already  mentioned  as  the  Suvuttand*. 
enemy  of  the  House  of  Medici,  perished  by  the  hands  of 
tlie  executioner.  The  invasion  of  Charles,  and  the 
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uninterrupted  success  with  which  it  was  attended,  liacl 
enhance  1 >et  further  the  reputation  of  this  extraordinary 
man,  and  hud  strengthened  the  influence  which  he  pos- 
sessed among  his  fellow-citizens.  He  had  predicted  the 
arrival  and  success  of  the  French  Monarch,  and  had  re- 
presented Charles  as  the  Cyrus  of  the  Lord,  as  the  instru- 
ment chosen  by  Providence  to  chastise  profligate  slaves 
and  insulting  Tyrants.  Elated  by  the  fulfilment  of  these 
predictions,  which,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  source 
of  his  pretended  inspiration,  certainly  show  that  he  w as 
not  deficient  iu  political  penetratiou,  he  now  assumed 
a higher  character,  and  adopted  a tone  more  arbitrary 
and  decisive  ; he  even  ventured  to  point  his  eloquence 
against  the  iniquities  of  the  Papal  See,  ami  to  represent 
the  conduct  of  Alexander  VI.  in  language  which  pos- 
terity may  condemn  as  faint  and  inadequate,  but  the 
employment  of  which,  at  the  time  in  which  it  was  uttered, 
was  considered  as  an  inxlauce  of  the  must  fanatical 
audacity. 

The  vices  of  that  Pontiff  had  reached  a height  at 
which,  fortunately  for  Mankind,  the  worst  examples  can 
no  longer  be  contagious.  His  policy,  not  less  artful 
than  flagitious,  had  subdued  or  extirpated  most  of  the 
Roman  Vassals,  and  his  power  in  his  own  dominions 
was  absolute  and  unlimited.  The  Vicar  of  Christ 
upon  Earth  abandoned  himself  to  the  most  unheard 
of  excesses  of  debauchery  and  to  the  foulest  crimes.  His 
children,  the  Duke  of  Candia  and  the  Cardinal  of 
Valence,  giving  full  scope  to  their  brutal  passions  and 
corrupt  nature,  vied  with  each  other  in  perpetrating 
every  kind  of  cruelty  and  abomination.  The  Duke  of 
Candia's  body  was  found  in  the  Tiber,  into  which  it  had 
been  flung  by  order  of  the  Cardinal  of  Valence,  his  rival 
(but  if  the  Historians  of  that  Age  may  be  believed,  not 
bis  only  or  his  most  unnatural  rival)  in  the  affections  of 
their  sister  Lucrelia.  Well  might  the  writers  of  the 
succeeding  Age  exclaim,  that  Rome  had  become  a char- 
nel-house, where  vice  was  discovered  in  all  its  naked 
deformity,  and  where  the  most  loathsome  and  appalling 
enormities  were  practised  without  hesitation  or  remorse  ! 

Enemies  soon  arose  against  Savonarola.  A Domini- 
can, however  spotless  his  character,  however  great  his 
desire  of  peace,  however  upright  his  intentions,  was 
always  sure  to  find  in  the  Order  of  Franciscans  a Body 
of  enemies,  who  set  all  considerations  of  justice  and  mo- 
rality at  defiance  when  they  interfered  with  their  triumph 
over  a rival  Sect.  Mariano  di  Ghinazznno,  a Franciscan 
of  the  Order  of  Minor  Ohsenranlines,  denounced  Savo- 
narola to  the  People  in  the  most  vehement  language ; 
and,  alluding  to  his  pretensions  to  supernatural  power, 
declared,  that  although  he  claimed  no  exemption  from 
the  ordinary  liabilities  of  humanity,  he  was  ready  to  en- 
counter his  adversary  with  his  own  weapons,  and  by 
braving  the  dangers  of  a blazing  furnace  in  common 
with  him  to  ennoble  his  own  death  by  delivering  the 
world  from  such  a monster  of  impiety.  Savonarola,  as 
might  be  expected,  rejected  the  proposition  ; but  his 
friend  Dominic  Buotiviciuo  declared  his  readiness  to 
emountcr  the  danger  in  his  stead.  Mariano  declared 


that  he  would  accept  no  substitute  for  Savonarola  himself.  Annul*  of 
whom  alone  it  was  his  object  to  destroy.  At  length  the 
Signoria  of  Florence  proclaimed  that  two  Monks,  as  the  atl_  *“ 
champions  of  the  respective  Orders,  should  be  subjected  Fii>m 
to  the  proposed  ordeal  Accordingly,  on  the  17lh  of  a.  d. 
April,  1498,  a huge  scaffold  was  erected  in  the  market-  1400. 
place  of  Florence,  and  every  avenue  was  thronged  to 
with  spectators,  eager  to  behold  the  issue  of  this  singu-  a.  d. 
lar  experiment.  The  event,  however,  disappointed  their  1498. 
expectations;  the  Dominican  champion  prepared  to 
enter  the  furnace  with  the  Holy  Sacrament  The  Fran- 
ciscans, on  the  other  hand,  declared  they  would  endure 
no  such  profanation.  Duriug  this  dispute  a heavy 
rain  fell,  which  drenched  the  piles,  and  the  multitude 
dispersed  without  having  witnessed  the  Miracle  which 
they  had  assembled  to  behold,  From  that  moment  the 
credit  of  Savonarola  was  at  an  end  ; he  was  arrested  with 
two  of  his  partisans,  Buonvicino  and  Sylvestro  Manuffi. 

Alexander  VI.  instantly  despatched  emissaries  to  pre- 
side at  the  trial  of  his  enemies.  Savonarola,  unable  to 
endure  the  torture,  confessed  all  the  accusation*  which 
were  alleged  against  him,  and  was  burned  alive  together 
w ith  his  adherents  in  the  market-place,  where  a pile  had 
been  raised  to  commemorate  his  expected  triumph  ; thus  Kmution 
perishing  by  the  fate  without  acquiring  the  reputation  °f J4wwo,|B 
of  a martyr.  . 

From  the  close  of  the  XV th  Century,  History  assumes  a General 
new  character,  and  ceasing  only  to  furnish  materials  **»*rk** 
wherewith  to  gratify  a liberal  curiosity  and  a spirit  of  onti- 
tpiarian  research,  supplies  us  with  valuable  monuments 
of  Civil  wisdom,  and  places  events  before  our  eyes  which 
bear  directly  upon  our  present  manners  and  situation. 

A great  revolution  had  taken  place  in  human  affairs.  The 
invention  of  gunpowder  changed  the  practice  of  War, 
and  gave  to  civilized  nations  a security  against  the 
irruptions  of  Barbarians,  which  they  never  before  pos- 
sessed. The  Art  of  Printing  rendered  knowledge  in- 
destructible. The  overthrow  of  the  Feudal  Nobility,  ail 
object  to  which,  by  a singular  coincidence,  the  efforts  of 
Henry  VII.,  of  Louis  XI.,  and  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon 
were  long  steadily  concentrated,  removed  the  chief  and 
most  lasting  obstacle  to  social  improvement.  By  the 
discoveries  of  Vasco  di  Gama  and  of  Columbus,  scope 
was  afforded  for  the  exertions  of  the  most  restless  ardour 
and  the  most  indefatigable  activity.  The  form  of  the 
Planet  which  we  inhabit  was  discovered.  The  veil  which 
had  so  long  concealed  one  half  of  the  Globe  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  other  was  rent  asunder,  and  a yet  un- 
occupied World  unfolded  its  vast  solitudes  to  (he 
awakened  energies  of  commercial  enterprise.  From 
this  epoch  the  Nations  of  Europe  entered  upon  a career 
which  they  have  never  since  abandoned  ; and  which  has 
Conducted  them,  by  a progress  at  once  rapid  and  infalli- 
ble, to  their  present  advanced  state  of  civilization  and 
refinement,  in  which  we  may  look  with  confidence  for 
those  further  triumphs  of  Reason  and  Humanity  which 
their  known  and  determined  influence  now  leads  us  to 
anticipate. 
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CHAPTER  XCI. 

ANNALS  OF  THE  EAST:  FROM  THE  RISE  OF  THE  OTTOMAN  EMPIRE  TO  THE 


CAPTURE  OF  CONST. 

History.  After  the  commencement  of  the  XIVth  Century, 
the  Byzantine  Annals  record  little  more  than  the  strug- 
gles of  the  declining  Empire  with  a new  Power  which 
sprang  up  about  that  time  in  its  Eastern  Provinces,  and 
was  ultimately  established  on  its  ruins  in  the  course  of 
the  following  century.  We  shall,  therefore,  review  the 
close  of  the  Greek  History  in  connection  with  the  rise 
and  growth  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.* 

Ri«e  of  the  During  the  progress  of  the  Moguls  in  Persia  and  the 

Ott'iinAn  neighbouring  Countries.  Solyman  Shah,  at  the  head  of 
Kmpife.  fifty  thousand  Kharizmian  Turcomans,  quilted  Khoras- 
san  awl  sought  refuge  in  Asia  Minor.  After  the  death 
of  Ziugis  Khan  he  commenced  a return  to  his  native 
Country,  but  was  drowned  in  attempting  to  cross  the 
Euphrates.  Some  of  his  sons  conducted  the  return 
of  their  followers  to  Persia;  but  one  named  Orto- 
grul,  at  the  head  of  a small  portion  of  the  Tribe,  remained 
behind,  and  entered  into  the  service  of  Aladdin,  the  Sel- 
jukian  Sultan  of  Roum.  Having  rendered  some  effec- 
tual assistance  against  the  Moguls  and  Tartars,  Orto- 
grul  acquired  the  confidence  of  the  Seljukian*,  and  a 
permanent  settlement  was  assigned  to  himself  and  his 
sons  iti  the  district  of  Sultan-oni,  as  defender  of  the 
Othxan  Seljukian  dominions  against  the  Greeks  It  was  under 
these  circumstances  that  Olhinan,  or  Osman,  (Bone- 
breaker.)  the  sou  of  Ortogrul, t first  signalized  himself, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  greatness  and  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  Tradition  relates  some  dreams 
which  it  ascribes  to  Ortogrul  and  Othman.  together  with 
other  ominous  circumstances,  as  predictions  of  future 
prosperity  and  aggrandizement ; but  it  has  not  preserved 
any  authentic  account  of  the  exploits  of  Ortogrul,  and  it 
takes  but  slight  notice  of  the  early  history  of  his  son.  The 
marriage  of  the  latter  with  Malchathun,  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  Edebali,  u Sheik  who  resided  at  Eski-shchr, 
appears,  however,  to  be  well  authenticated ; and  the 
jealousy  of  a neighbouring  Chief,  who  himself  became 
enamoured  of  Malchathun,  is  said  to  have  given  occasion 
to  an  exploit  of  valour  on  the  part  of  Othman  which 
contributed  to  establish  his  fame,  and  to  advance  his 
rising  fortunes.  Supported  by  the  favour  and  confi- 
dence of  the  Seljukians,  Othman  successfully  attacked 

* Much  accural*  information  concerning  the  Ottoman  History 
has  been  collected  from  Oriental  writers  by  M.  Joseph  Von  Ham- 
mer, anil  embodied  in  his  elaborate  GncAkJktr  tUt  OmtaniicHen 
Hcnhtt ; a Work  to  which  the  following  pages  are  considerably  in- 
debted. 

The  Byrantine  writers  whose  Histories  relate  to  this  period 
are  chiefly  ("halcondylas,  Ducas,  and  Cantucusene.  See  also  Can- 
teinir,  Hutoire  tie  /*  Empire  Oflomtrn,  and  Petit  de  la  Croix,  Hhiotre 
Je  t Empire  Ottoman  ; but  these  Histories  must  not  bo  relied  on  fox 
a thorough  statement  of  fact*. 
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several  fortresses  on  the  Greek  frontier,  which  he  added  Annals  of 
to  their  dominions.  Karu-jahissar,  a town  which  he  (h*  Hast, 
captured  shortly  before  the  death  of  his  father  Ortogrul,  v— * 
was  assigned  to  him  as  a residence;  where  he  was  *•  °> 

permitted,  if  not,  as  some  Historians  relate,  to  coin 
money  in  his  own  name,  to  be  mer.tior.ed  in  the  pub- 
lic prayers,  and  to  assume  the  title  of  Sultan,  yet  at 
least  to  possess  the  authority  of  an  independent  Prince. 

Here  he  continued  to  increase  in  consequence  and 
power,  until  the  dissolution  of  Ihc  Seljukian  Monarchy, 

(a.  D.  1*299,)  when  he  had  no  longer  even  a nominal 
Sovereign  ; and  from  this  time  he  distinctly  appears  as 
the  founder  of  a new  Empire  which  we  shall  see  rising 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  Seljukian  ami  Byzantine  dynasties. 

Othman,  having  thus  become  independent  in  Sultan-  At  D 
oni,  fixed  his  own  residences  Jeni  Sbebr,  and  appointed  |299 
his  sons  ami  chief  officers  Governors  over  the  several 
cities  of  his  narrow  territory.  The  commencement  of 
his  reign  was  stained  by  the  blood  of  an  aged  relative. 

In  a Council  which  met  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
making  an  attack  upon  a neighbouring  fortress  called 
Kopri  hissar,  Deiudar,  brother  of  Ortogrul  and  unde 
of  Othman,  who  must  have  been  at  that  time  nearly 
ninety  years  of  age,  ventured  to  oppose  the  undertaking 
as  a source  of  needless  difficulty  and  danger ; where- 
upon, as  we  are  told,  the  arrow  of  his  words  was  an- 
swered by  the  arrow  of  the  bow,  and  the  uncle  sank 
down  a corpse  at  the  feet  of  the  nephew.  This  may  be 
regarded  as  an  early  introduction  to  the  subsequent  sys- 
tem of  fratricide  among  the  Ottoman  Princes  ; and  it 
is  remarkable  that  the  Turkish  Historian,  Edris,  who 
professes  to  relate  nothing  which  can  reflect  disgrace 
upon  the  memory  of  Othman,  records  this  event  without 
any  extenuation  or  comment.  Kopri-hixsar  and  various 
other  fortresses  were  speedily  captured,  and  repeated 
advantages  were  gained  over  the  Greeks.  Muzalon, 
the  Commander  of  the  Greek  body -guards,  was  detested, 
and  the  victorious  Turks  ravaged  Hithynia  in  every  di- 
rection, advancing  to  the  very  walls  of  Nice  and  Prusa, 
and  even  us  far  as  Adramyttium,  where  the  Emperor 
was  staying.  About  the  same  lime  the  Islands  of  the 
Mediterranean  became  the  scene  of  Turkish  depreda- 
tions ; but  it  seems  probable  that  these  suffered  from 
the  followers  of  the  several  Seljukian  Chiefs  who  shared 
the  dismembered  Empire,  rather  than  from  the  arms  of 
Othman.  These  leaders,  though  at  variance  among 
themselves,  yet  united  in  a series  of  successful  efforts 
against  the  common  enemy,  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea. 

Ccnchrea  was  taken  and  burnt;  Tripoli*  on  the  Meander, 

Tyrea,  and  Ephesus  were  pillaged;  Lydia  was  laid 
waste,  and  Sardis  was  compelled,  for  a time,  to  receive 
a Turkish  garrison.  A projected  alliance  of  the  Greek 
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History.  Emperor  with  the  Khan  of  the  Tartars  did  not  ami!  to 
s—l check  the  ravages  of  the  Turks  ; and  Othman,  not  at 
all  intimidated  by  this  formidable  threat,  pursued  hia 
victorious  career  as  fur  as  the  coast  of  the  Euxine. 
While  the  Ottoman  leader  was  thus  victorious  in  the 
North,  his  son  Orchan  obtained  his  first  success  in 
arms  by  opposing  a band  of  Moguls  who  had  made 
an  irruption  into  the  Southern  part  of  his  territory. 
Flcased  at  the  success  of  the  youthful  warrior,  Othman 
assigned  to  him,  in  concert  with  some  of  his  more  expe- 
rienced Generals,  the  conquest  of  the  whole  tract  o 
country  between  the  Sangaris  (Aiula  or  Sakaria)  and 
the  Euxine,  now  called  Hodjadli,  from  the  name  of  one 
of  the  Generals  who  assisted  in  the  successful  expedi- 
tion. Prusa,  the  ancient  Cupital  of  Bithynia,  now  called 
Bnrsah  or  Boursa,  was  captured  by  the  combined  forces 
of  Othman  under  his  soil,  after  n long  and  obstinate 
siege ; and  the  founder  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  died, 
with  the  prospect  of  finding  his  grave  in  a newly  ac- 
quired Capital,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age  and  the 
twenty-seventh  of  his  reign.  As  a soldier  he  was 
valiant,  vigorous,  and  'resolute  : he  possessed  sufficient 
policy  to  avail  himself  of  the  favourable  circumstances 
of  his  times  and  Country ; and  for  his  liberality  and 
bounty  lie  wns  beloved  by  his  followers  in  arms,  with 
whom  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a military  and  despotic 
government.* 

At  the  period  of  Othman’s  death,  the  Byzantine  Em- 
pire hod  sustained  considerable  losses  in  other  ports  of 
Asia  Minor  ns  well  os  in  Bithynia  and  part  of  Pnphla- 
gonia,  which  he  Imd  subdued.  Ephesus,  as  has  been 
said,  had  fallen  under  the  power  of  the  Turks ; and  so 
also  had  Lydia,  as  far  as  Smyrna ; Magnesia,  as  far  as 
Pergamus;  and  Phrygia,  both  Greater  and  Lesser. 

Othman  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Orchan.  The  first 
remarkable  action  of  his  reign  was  the  appointment  of 
his  brother  Aladdin  to  share  with  himself  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  Government  under  the  title  of  Wezir  or 
Vizir  ;t  an  office  which  he  discharged  in  a most  efficient 
manner,  assisting  the  growth  of  the  Empire  by  his  inter- 
nal regulations,  while  Orchan  was  adding  to  his  territories 
by  foreign  conquests.  Prusa  having  been  captured  at 
the  close  of  the  preceding  reign,  the  sent  of  Government 
was  transferred  to  that  city,  and  a series  of  successes 
ensued.  Aidos  and  Semetidia,  two  fortresses  on  the 
coast  of  the  Euxine,  were  taken  ; and  Nicomcdia  (Isinid) 
soon  afterwards  shared  the  same  fate.t  Aladdin,  after 
much  study  and  pains,  gave  a body  of  laws  and  political 
A.  D.  regulations  to  the  Ottoman  Empire,  in  the  third  year  of 
1329.  his  brother's  reign,  which  was  the  hundredth  from  the  ftrst 
settlement  of  Orlogrul  in  lloum.  The  sources  of  Ot- 
toman jurisprudence  are  four  in  number;  via.  the  Koran, 
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* St  me  affirm,  on  the  testimony  of  Ri.nl  EfiVndi  and  On nt emir, 
that  Othman  assumed  tin*  dignity  of  Sultan  ; while  ethers  main- 
tain that  Ihe  more  humble  title  of  Emir  was  retained  until  the 
rsigu  of  ftajaiet  I.,  “ who  condescended,”  says  Gibbon,  *'  to  accept  a 
patent  of  Sultan  from  the  Caliphs  whti  served  in  Egy  pt  under  the 
yoke  of  the  Mamaluke*  \ a last  and  frivolous  hom  •£*  that  was 
yielded  by  force  to  opinion,  by  the  Turkish  ninrjurror  to  the  House 
of  Abbas  and  the  sucrcmors  of  Ihe  Arabian  Prophet."*  This  writer 
rafer*  to  the  Arabian  History  of  Bell  Schuunali,  a contemporary 
Syrian.  (l)e  Guignes,  Hut.  dr$  Hunt,  tom.  it.  u.  1136.) 
f This  word  denotes  properly  /Ac  rurrirr  of  a burden. 

J The  date  of  the  capture  of  this  city  is  differently  stated  by 
the  Turkish  and  the  Greek  Historians.  According  to  the  former, 
Nieomrdia  fed  into  the  hands  of  Ihe  Turks  a.  ix.  1,126  ; according  to 
the  latter,  not  until  1339.  Probable  it  was  recovered  after  the  first 
capture,  and  retaken  in  tbs  year  Lut-tneutuncd. 


the  Sunna,  (or  ihe  Won!  of  the  Prophet,)  the  Decision 
of  the  Father*  of  ihe  Moslem  Body,  (the  four  great 
Imatm,)  and  tlw*  Kanun.or  collection  of  Supplementary 
Laws  and  Ordinances,  the  foundation  of  which  was  now 
laid  by  Aladdin.  The  design  of  this  latter  code  is  not 
to  supersede  or  interfere  with  the  three  former,  but  to 
supply  their  deficiencies,  and  to  adapt  them  to  the  exist- 
ing state  of  affairs.  Much,  of  course,  was  to  be  done  by 
a legislator  who  had  to  establish,  in  the  infancy  of  an 
Empire,  such  laws  and  customs  as  should  accord  with 
its  genius  and  accelerate  its  growth.  But  Aladdin  per- 
formed his  task  in  a manner  at  once  masterly  and  suc- 
cessful. Besides  this,  he  established  a mint  and  coined 
money  in  the  name  of  Orchan  ;*  appointed  the  military 
head-dress  or  turban  ; and  arranged  a standing  army. 
Of  these  institutions  the  last  was  the  most  important, 
and  one  which  mainly  contributed  to  the  support  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire ; and  it  took  place,  we  may  remark, 
about  a century  before  the  time  of  Charles  VII.  of 
France,  who  is  usually  regarded  by  Historians  of  the 
Middle  Ages  as  the  inventor  of  this  policy.  The  Turkish 
horsemen  were  now  made  subject  to  greater  discipline 
than  formerly,  and  to  this  period  we  may  refer  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Sipahis  or  cavalry  ; but  the  most  re- 
markable of  the  military  arrangements  now  made  was  the 
establishment  of  a regular  body  of  infantry,  composed 
of  the  children  of  Christian  parents  who  were  forced  to 
embrace  Mohammedanism,  and  of  renegades  who  vo 
hintarily  embraced  the  Religion  of  the  Prophet,  and 
abandoned  at  once  their  Faith  and  their  Country. 

The  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  Andronicus  the 
Younger,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  Ottoman  arms, 
passed  over  into  Asia  at  the  head  of  an  army.wilh  a view 
to  make  some  effectual  opposition,  but  was  soon  obliged 
to  seek  safety  in  a prccipiiate  (light. f Discouraged  by 
this  defeat.  Nice,  flits  remaining  bulwark  of  the  Empire 
in  Asia,  which  hud  long  been  invested, yielded  ut  length 
to  the  overpowering  forces  of  Orchun.  This  celebrated 
Capital,  by  the  erection  of  Mosques,  Schools,  and  Hos- 
pitals, was  speedily  made  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a 
Mohammedan  city  ; and  was  intrusted  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Sol y man  Pasha.  The  Turkish  name  is  Iznik. 
The  capture  of  this  city  was  followed  by  a new  line  of 
Ottoman  conquests.  Orchan,  in  imitation  of  his  pre- 
decessors, hud  hitherto  directed  his  arms  against  none 
but  the  Greeks ; he  now  commenced  an  attack  upon 
the  Emirs  or  Chiefs  who  shared  among  themselves  the 
remnant  of  the  Seljukiart  dominions.  The  Emir  of 
Khorusi  (the  ancient  Mysia)  was  easily  compelled  to  sub- 
mit ; his  Capital  Bergoma  (the  ancient  Pergamos)  was 
taken,  and  the  whole  territory  was  reduced  to  the  form 
of  an  Ottoman  Province.  This  conquest  was  followed 
by  successes  in  the  Western  regions  of  Karamania,  or 
the  ancient  Phrygia  ; and  a long  period  of  tranquillity 
which  followed  was  not  unprofttubly  occupied  by  Orchan 
in  adjusting  Ihe  internal  regulations  of  his  increasing 
dominions ; while  he  cultivated  more  friendly  relations 
with  the  Court  of  Byzantium,  and  is  said  even  to  have 
received  (he  hand  of  a Greek  Princess  in  marriage. 
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* There  is  great  reason  to  conclude  that  Othman  did  nut  coin 
money  in  his  o«n  name,  and  that  Orchan  wax  the  first  Ottoman 
Prince  who  exercised  this  right  of  sovereignty.  This  is  live  irpiniua 
of  Cmitcmir,  Hut.  d«  tEmp.  Otlom. 

f This  expedition  and  its  failure  are  recorded  by  the  Bymntino 
Historians,  (Cantaeustnv,  lib.  ii.  c.  8.  Nice;  horns  (iregoros,  lib.  ix. 
e.  9.  and  Chalcondy  las,  lib,  i.)  but  are  nut  noticed  by  the  Ottoman 
writers. 
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Here  it  may  be  well  for  ns  to  take  a brief  survey  of 
tl:c  general  course  of  Byzantine  affairs,  before  we  pro- 
ceed with  the  more  comprehensive  History,  which  will 
involve  the  recital  of  particular  events  connected  with  the 
falling  fortunes  of  the  Empire.  At  the  commencement 
of  this  century.  Andronicua  the  Elder  was  in  posses- 
sion of  the  throne.  Tbe  Turks  having  begun  to  invade 
the  Asiatic  Provinces,  an  offer  of  the  services  of  a Body  of 
Catalans  was  accepted,  of  whom  eight  thousand  came  to 
Constantinople  under  the  command  of  Roger  de  Flor, 
who,  having  bees  created  Duke  of  Romania,  passed  into 
Asia,  and  defeated  the  Moslems  in  two  great  battles. 
But  these  new  allies  soon  threatened,  on  their  return, 
to  become  os  troublesome  as  the  Turkish  enemy.  Roger 
was  assassinated  at  Adrianople,  and  many  of  the  adven- 
turers sought  safety  in  flight;  but  fifteen  hundred  of  the 
bravest,  occupying  the  strong  hold  of  Gallipoli,  and 
having  defeated  Michael,  the  son, and  now  the  colleague 
of  Andronicua,  devastated  the  neighbouring  country, 
intercepted  the  trade  of  Constantinople  and  the  Black 
Sea,  and  rejected  firquent  overtures  by  the  Emperor  for 
Peace,  until  at  length  they  were  compelled,  by  the  dis- 
sensions of  their  own  leader*  and  the  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions, to  retire  from  the  jio*t  which  they  hud  seir.ed, 
and  to  commence  their  return  Westward  through  Mace- 
donia and  Thessaly.  The  whole  transaction  was  a dis- 
play  of  the  weakness  of  the  Empire,  and  formed  one 
step  in  ila  progress  of  decline.  Civil  discord  ensued. 
Michael,  who  hurl  been  associated  with  bis  father  in  the 
throne,  gave  no  trouble  to  the  State  by  any  schemes 
of  restless  and  untimely  ambition ; but,  after  bis  death, 
which  occurred  before  that  of  his  father,  hi*  son  Andro- 
iiirtis,  who  had  already  been  declared  htir  of  the 
Empire,  begnn  to  display  a different  temper.  The 
affections  of  the  old  Emperor  became  alienated  from  his 
once  favourite  grandson,  and  another  was  destined  us 
his  successor.  This  produced  an  open  revolt  on  the 
part  of  the  younger  Andronicus,  who  was  assisted  by  the 
great  domestic  John  Cantacuzene,  and  soon  gathered 
around  him  a formidable  army  at  Adrianople.  The 
Civil  war,  thus  begun,  continued,  with  intermissions, 
during  seven  years,  and  ended  in  the  forced  abdication 
of  the  elder  Andronicus,  who  expired,  iu  the  habit  of  a 
Monk,  four  years  afterwards,  in  the  seventy-fourth 
year  of  his  age.  The  reign  of  Andronicus  the  Younger 
was  short  and  inglorious.  I^is  march  in  person  against 
the  Turks,  and  his  defeat,  have  already  been  related. 
During  his  reign,  14  the  abuses  of  the  Civil  Government,’* 
says  Gibbon,  " attained  their  full  maturity  arrd  perfection ; 
his  neglect  of  forms,  and  the  confusion  of  national  dresses, 
arc  deplored  by  the  Greeks  ns  the  fatal  symptoms  of 
the  decay  of  the  Empire.”  John  Cantacuzene,  who  had 
assisted  the  early  enterprise  of  the  Emperor,  continued 
to  rule  his  councils,  and  rendered  some  important  ser- 
vices ; and,  on  the  death  of  the  Emperor,  wus  uppointed 
Regent  of  the  Empire  as  guardian  of  John  Paleologus, 
then  only  nine  years  old.  In  this  difficult  situation, 
his  authority  was  disputed  by  the  great  Duke  or  Admiral 
Apocaucus,  the  Empress  Mother,  and  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople;  and  he  was  driven,  according  to  his 
own  representation,  to  assume  the  Imperial  Purple  in 
self-defence.  “ Near  six  years  the  flame  of  discord 
burned  with  various  success  and  unubated  rage ; the  cities 
were  distracted  by  the  factions  of  the  Nobles  and  the 
Plebeians,  the  C’antacuzeni,  and  the  Palieologi ; and  the 
Bulgarians,  the  Servians,  and  the  Turks  were  invited 
on  both  sides,  as  the  instruments  of  private  ambition 


and  the  common  ruin.”*  Aided  by  the  succour  of  the 
Turk*  and  the  death  of  Apocaucus,  Cantacuzene  became 
superior  in  the  struggle  ; mid  be  reigned  for  some  time 
as  joint  Emperor  with  John  Paleologus.  The  lutter, 
however,  soon  began  to  desire  the  sole  government  of 
the  Empire,  and  eventually  endeavoured  to  secure  it  by 
force  of  arms ; but.  by  the  assistance  of  the  Turks,  the 
fortune  of  Cantacuzene  again  prevailed,  and  he  retained 
his  share  of  power,  until,  having  shown  his  intention  of 
making  the  Crown  hereditary  in  his  own  family,  the 
people  strongly  supported  the  claim  of  Palsologus,  und 
Cantacuzene  was  compelled  to  abdicate  the  throne,  und 
to  end  his  days  in  a Monastery.  Paleologus,  as  we  shall 
see.  left  the  throne  to  his  son  Manuel  If.,  during  whose 
reign  Constantinople  would  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  Turks,  had  not  the  victorious  progress  of  Timour 
arrested  the  Ottoman  conquests.  John  Pulucologus  II., 
son  of  the  late  Emperor,  was  the  next  in  succession.  Manuel 
had  implored  in  vain  the  assistance  of  the  I.atin  Princes 
against  the  common  enemy  of  Christendom,  and  hi*  son, 
in  like  manner,  failed  in  obtaining  their  succour.  During 
a visit  to  the  West,  he  ratified  at  Florence,  in  perfect 
submission  to  the  Pope,  the  union  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Churches  w hich  had  been  proposed  at  the  Council 
of  Basle;  but  the  measure  was  unpopular  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  the  Emperor,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of 
the  King  of  Poland  and  of  John  Ilunuiadcs,  was  forced 
to  subscrilte  to  the  terms  of  Amurath.  He  was  per- 
mitted to  reign  upon  payment  of  an  annual  tribute  to 
the  Sultan,  until  he  died,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of 
his  reign,  leaving  the  remnant  of  the  Empire  to  bis 
brother  Constantine,  who  perished  on  the  walls  of  the 
Imperial  city,  unable  any  longer  to  protect  it  from  the 
ruin  with  which  it  had  so  long  been  threatened. 

Before  we  resume  the  hue  of  Ottoman  Historv,  it 
may  be  useful  to  state  the  principal  occasions  on  which 
tlie  Turks  came  into  collision  with  the  Greeks  in  Europe, 
during  the  early  period  of  the  rising  Empire.  In  the 
year  1263,  a colony  of  Turks,  in  number  from  ten 
to  twenty  thousand,  settled  on  the  Western  coast  of  the 
Black  Sea;  and,  not  long  after,  we  find  the  Tartan, 
who  espoused  the  quarrel  of  a Seljukian  Prince,  advan- 
cing to  the  very  walls  of  Constantinople.  In  1307,  a 
band  of  four  hundred  Turks  (from  Aidin,  «.  e.  the 
ancient  Ionia)  assisted  the  Catalans  iu  their  hostilities 
against  the  Emperor ; these,  after  having  ravaged  the 
Chersonese*,  and  having  rendered  themselves  more  or 
less  formidable  during  seven  years,  were  at  length 
either  destroyed  or  compelled  to  return  to  Asia.  The 
first  passage  of  the  Ottoman  Turks  into  Europe  was 
in  1321,  when  they  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Macedo- 
nia and  Thrace,  and  exhausted  the  Imperial  treasury. 
In  1327,  Andronicus  the  Elder  called  in  some  Ottoman 
troops  to  his  assistance  against  his  grandson  Andronicus 
tbe  Younger,  by  whom  they  were  defeated,  und  afterwards 
permitted  to  return  to  Asia.  In  1331,  some  Turks  from 
Khorusi,  who  lauded  in  the  Hellespont  and  committed 
depredations,  were  driven  back  by  the  Emperor,  and  a 
similar  incursion  in  the  following  year  terminated  in  like 
manner.  Tbe  first  Treaty  of  Peace  between  the  Otto- 
mans and  Greeks  was  concluded  between  the  Emperor 
Andronicus  the  Younger  and  Orchan,  iu  the  year  1333. 
Some  predatory  expeditions  of  different  Bodies  of  Turks 
are  mentioned  in  the  two  following  years ; but  in  1836 
the  Emperor  made  a League  with  the  Emir  of  Ssnikhun 

* Gibbon,  ch.  bui'u 
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History,  (the  ancient  Lydia)  and  Aidin,  by  which  he  engaged 
•yW  their  assistance  in  the  siege  of  Mitylene  and  of  Pho- 
cjcn,  against  the  Genoese.  Orchan,  during  hi*  Peace 
with  the  Emperor,  suddenly  passed  over  to  Constanti- 
nople in  1337,  with  thirty  six  ships,  with  a view  to 
effect  a permanent  conquest.  A vigorous  resistance 
was  made  by  the  Emperor  and  the  great  domestic  John 
Cantacuzene,  and  the  invader  was  repulsed  with  the 
loss  of  nearly  all  his  armament.  In  1310,  a Body  of 
eight  thousand  Ottomans  crossed  the  Hellespont,  ravaged 
Thrace  and  My  sin,  and  returned  laden  with  booty. 
Peace  was  again  concluded  with  Orchan,  and  a fleet, 
despatched  by  the  Emir  of  Sarukhan,  was  repulsed  from 
the  Cbersonesus  by  Cantacuzene  in  1341.  Cantacuzene, 
now  joint  Emperor  with  John  Palwologus,  was  laying 
the  foundation  of  absolute  sovereignty  and  undivided 
power  in  the  internal  dissensions  of  the  Empire,  and  the 
assistance  of  the  Barbarians  from  without.  Umerbeg, 
Emir  of  Aidin,  was  one  of  these  foreign  allies;  he  passed 
over  into  Europe  in  the  year  1342 — 43,  but  was 
bought  off  by  Byzantine  gold.  He  returned,  however, 
to  the  assistance  of  hi*  ally  in  1345.  The  marriage  of 
Cantacuzene'*  daughter  with  Orchan,  in  1310,  was  the 
bond  of  a still  more  important  alliance ; which,  how- 
ever, did  not  prevent  him  from  sending  succours  to  tho 
Genoese,  against  the  Venetians,  who  were  the  friends 
and  allies  of  the  Emperor.  This  was  the  commence* 
xnent  of  an  open  rupture;  and  Orchan  now  sided  with 
John  Palteologus  against  Cantacuzene.  It  was  at  this 
juncture  that  the  Turks  gained  the  first  permanent 
footing  in  Europe,  on  occusiou  of  the  capture  of  a 
fortress  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  by  Soly  man,  son  of 
Orchan ; and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  record  of  this 
event  is  the  first  mention  which  the  Ottoman  Historians 
make  of  the  passage  of  the  Turks  into  Europe,  disdain- 
ing. perhaps,  to  notice  those  earlier  expeditious  which 
left  no  permanent  trace  of  victory  behind  them.  After- 
wards, at  the  entreaty  of  Cantacuzene,  Orchan  sent  a 
Body  of  forces,  under  Soly  man,  to  assist  him  against 
Palajologus,  whose  troops  were  defeated,  and  the 
Emperor’s  Turkish  auxiliaries  returned  to  Asia  laden 
with  booty.  At  length,  iu  1357,  Gallipoli,  the  key  of 
the  Hellespont,  and  the  great  emporium  of  the  trade  of 
the  East,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ottomans;  a con* 
quest  facilitated  by  a violent  earthquake,  which  had  shat- 
tered the  walls  of  this  city,  as  well  os  of  others  on  the 
coast,  and  left  them  exposed  to  the  attack  of  the  invader, 
from  whom  they  were  compelled  to  receive  a large  colony 
of  Turks  and  Arabian*. 

The  foundation  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  Europe 
was  in  this  manner  permanently  laid;  and  from  this 
time  the  Turks  made  annual  inroads  into  the  Greek  ter- 
ritories, until  they  had  extended  their  dominions  from 
the  shores  of  the  Propontis  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 
Solyman  Pasha,"  son  and  Vizir  of  Orchan,  fixed  his 
residence  at  Gallipoli ; but  death,  by  accident, about  two 
years  niter  the  capture  of  the  city,  put  an  end  to  his 

Death  of  conquests.  Orchan  survived  his  son  scarcely  a year; 

Orchan.  he  died  in  the  seventy-filth  year  of  his  age  and  the 
*•  thirty-fifth  of  his  reign.  The  annals  of  this  Prince 
1359.  are  not  stained  with  an  account  of  the  murder  of  his 
kinsmen,  or  of  other  sanguinary  transactions ; mean- 
while the  discipline  and  tactics  of  the  army  were  mate- 

*  Pash*,  t.  «.  Pu  Shah,  the  foot  of  the  Shah,  a remnant  of  the 
•M  institution  of  Cyrus,  who  donominntrd  hit  officer*  of  State  the 
fiwt,  hands,  ejrss,  and  ran  of  the  Pnncc.  ( Cyrop.  H.  2.)  Thu* 
the  leaders  of  the  annjr  are  called  the  frtt  of  the  Stilton. 


rially  imp  roved,  Learning  was  encouraged,  and  as  a law-  Annals  of 
giver  and  author  of  the  Constitution,  Orchan  is  usually  the  K*»t. 
regarded  as  the  Numa  of  the  Ottomans.  Hereditary 
claim  to  the  throne  was  now  firmly  established  : and, 
by  the  policy  of  Orchan,  who  hud  founded  a great  num- 
ber of  Mosques.  Colleges,  and  Hospitals,  the  Ottoman 
Prince  was  universally  respected  as  the  head  of  the 
Moslem  Faith. 

Amurath,"  the  younger  son  of  Orchan,  who  succeeded  AhciuthI. 
his  father  on  the  throne,  iuid  the  plan  of  still  more  ex- 
tensive conquests  in  Europe.  The  scries  of  successful 
expeditions  by  which  his  reign  was  distinguished  began 
with  the  capture  of  various  fortresses  on  the  Hellespont.  Capture  of 
Adrianople,  the  great  bulwark  of  the  Byzantine  dominion*  Adiianuplo 
in  Europe,  and  destined  to  become  the  second  Capital  A.  D* 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  soon  fell  into  his  hands,  through  1301. 
either  the  cowardice  or  the  treachery  of  the  Governor  ; 
and  while  Amurath  was  thus  victorious  in  (he  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Hellespont,  his  General*  were  enlarging 
the  boundaries  of  his  dominions  in  various  parts  of  Asia 
Minor  and  Thrace. 

This  early  port  of  the  reign  of  Amurath  is  rendered  Institution 
remarkable  by  the  institution  of  the  celebrated  Body  of  »f  the 
infantry  called  Janizaries.  A great  number  of  Christian 
captives  having  been  taken  by  the  Turks,  Kara  Hahl 
Pasha,  the  Prime  Vizir,  recommended  the  Sultan  to 
appropriate  a portion  of  them  to  the  service  of  the  Court 
and  the  army.  An  edict  was  accordingly  issued  by 
which  every  fifth  captive  was  claimed  for  this  purpose  ; 
officers  were  stationed  at  Gallipoli  to  select  and  seize  U»c 
most  robust  and  handsome  of  the  Christian  youth  ; and 
great  numbers  of  these  were  secured,  who  were  to  lie 
educated  in  the  Moslem  Faith,  and  trained  as  a regular 
i militia  to  form  the  strength  of  the  Ottoman  army.  The 
corps  thus  raised  was  in  the  next  place  to  be  named  and 
consecrated ; and  for  this  purpose  it  was  sent  to  Haji 
Bektash,  a celebrated  Demise,  who,  standing  in  front  of 
the  prostrate  ranks,  and  stretching  his  sleeve  over  the 
head  of  the  foremost  soldier,  pronounced  las  benediction 
in  the  following  manner:  “Let  them  be  called  Yeugi 
cberi  ;t  m»y  their  countenance  ever  he  bright,  their 
hand  victorious,  and  their  sword  keen  ! may  their  spear 
always  hang  over  the  heads  of  the  enemy  ! and  whither- 
soever they  go,  may  they  always  return  with  a white 
ace  !”$  Such  was  the  original  lormation  of  a B dv  of 
men  of  desperate  character,  strangers,  at  first,  to  every  lie 
except  that  of  obedience  to  the  Ottoman  Prince,  and 
contributing,  by  the  introduction  of  military  subordina- 
tion nnd  veteran  experience,  to  the  constitution  of  a 
vigorous  and  irresistible  army.  The  sleeve  of  the  Der> 
vise  was  represented  by  a tassel  hanging  down  from  the 
back  of  the  cap,  iu  which  respect  only  the  dress  of  the 
new  recruits  differed  from  that  of  tlte  other  infantry ; 
and  the  name  which  they  had  received  was  speedily  con- 
veyed on  the  wings  of  victory  throughout  the  wide  regions 
of  Asia  and  Europe.  The  original  number  of  the  corps 
appears  to  have  been  one  thousand,  which  was  augmented 
yearly,  and  subsequently  fixed  by  Amurath  at  ten  thou- 
sand ; it  afterwards  rose  under  Mohammed  II.  to  twelve 
thousand ; under  Solyinan  to  twenty  thousand  ; and 
under  Mohammed  IV.  to  forty  thousand.  When  the 
extension  of  dominion  had  put  an  cud  to  pcrsonul  cap- 

* The  more  correct  furm  of  his  name  is  Murad  ; Amurath,  a*  it 
is  usually  written,  being  a corruption  of  At  Murad. 

f ».  ft  new  soldiers  or  recruits  : hence,  by  corruption,  jAniaarieo. 

♦ i.  with  praise  or  honour  ; as  a biucJt  face  is  a term  of  dis- 
graca 
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History.  tivity,  this  Body  was  supplied  by  a tax  on  every  fifth 
male  child  levied  on  the  Christian  population  of  the 
Empire  ; and  at  lust  the  children  of  (he  Janizaries  (hem- 
pelves  were  enlisted  into  the  service,  a regulation  which 
materially  contributed  to  the  relaxation  of  their  discipline 
and  their  tumultuary  spirit  in  later  times. 

Prepress  of  Alter  the  capture  of  Philippopolis,  (Filibi,)  Amurath 
tl*f  UHo-  mm|e  pence  with  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople.  lie 

iuan  ar  ||ien  retired  to  his  resilience  at  Prusa;  but  he  had 

scurcely  begun  to  enjoy  this  period  of  tranquillity  when 
another  European  enemy  called  him  into  the  field.  The 
Greek  Governor  of  Philippoprdis  had  fled  for  refuge  to 
the  Krai  of  Servia,  who,  when  the  Second  Crusade  was 
proclaimed  by  Urban  V.,  united  with  the  Kingsof  Hun- 
gary and  Bo-nia  and  the  Prince  or  Wullachia  in  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  Turks.  Amurath  prepared  to  march 
in  person  against  this  formidable  enemy,  but  having 
stopped  on  bis  way  to  recover  Bight,  (the  ancient  Piglin.) 
in  order  to  secure  a route  for  his  return  to  Asia,  a signal 
defeat  was  given  to  the  combined  forces  by  one  of  his 
Generals  before  he  appeared  against  them.  He  then 
pursued  a course  of  victories,  during  five  years,  in  Thrace, 
and  added  various  towns  and  strong  holds  to  his  already 
extensive  dominions.  These  conquests  were  speedily 
followed  by  the  capture  of  several  towns  on  the  coast  of 
the  ancient  Thessaly,  and  the  subjugation  of  Servia  and 
A-  ».  Bulgaria.  Peace  having  succeeded  bis  European  vic- 
1375.  tories,  Amurath  passed  the  Winter  of  this  year  at  his 
Capital  Adrianople.  where  he  enjoyed  an  interval  of  six 
years'  uninterrupted  tranquillity.  He  employed  the 
leisure  of  Peace,  ns  well  as  the  operations  of  War,  for  the 
aggrandizement  of  his  Empire,  which  at  this  time  he 
promoted  by  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  son  Bajazet  to 
the  daughter  of  the  Emir  of  Kermian.  About  the  same* 
time  he  compelled  the  Emir  of  Hamid  to  part  with  his 
territories  by  way  of  sale.  And  thus  of  ten  poriions  into 
which  the  Seljukian  Empire  had  been  divided,  three, 
besides  that  originally  assigned  to  Othman,  were  now 
subject  to  the  Ottoman  power ; m.  Khorasi,  obtained 
by  conquest  under  Orchan  ; Kermian,  by  marriage  ; and 
Hamid,  by  purchase.  Sophia,  an  important  city  near 
the  juncture  of  Mounts  Rhodope  and  Hacmus,  was  cap- 
tured in  1382. 

Submission  Since  the  cuplure  of  Adrianople,  Peace  had  subsisted 
of  John  between  Amurath  and  John  Palssologus  I.  the  Greek 
Emperor ; the  cities  which  had  been  subsequently  enp- 
v akrw  ^ure^  1,01  being  at  that  time  in  immediate  dependence 
of  i Up  By  on  *h«  Byzantine  Empire.  The  Emperor,  by  his  sub- 
s »u line  mission  and  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Rome,  had  obtained 
Ku»ixi«>.  acme  promise  of  assistance  against  his  Mohammedan 
neighbours ; but  he  found  that  promises  were  all  that 
he  could  obtain,  and,  after  his  return  from  a disgraceful 
visit  to  the  West,  in  the  course  of  which  he  had  even 
been  arrested  for  debt,  he  sent  Theodore,  his  third  son, 
to  serve  in  the  Ottoman  camp,  as  a proof  of  his  submis- 
sion, and  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  a Power  which  he 
found  himself  unable  to  resist.  About  this  time,  a con- 
spiracy was  formed  between  Andronicus,  the  eldest  son 
of  Pajeologus,  and  Saudshi,  a son  of  Amurath,  each 
seeking  to  wrest  the  supreme  power  from  the  hands  of 
his  father.  This  led  to  an  opeu  rebellion,  which,  how- 
ever, was  quickly  suppressed  by  the  exertions  of  Amurath. 
The  two  conspirators  were  punished,  Saudshi  with 
death,  and  Andronicus  with  blindness  ; but  the  latter 
recovered  the  use  of  one  eye  after  the  infliction  of  the 
puuishment.  Manuel,  the  second  son  of  Palcologus, 
having  delivered  up  Thessalonica  to  the  Ottoman  arms. 


which  he  had  brought  against  himself  by  a treacherous  Annul*  of 
attempt  to  gain  possession  of  Pherai,  (Seres,)  failing  to 
meet  with  a reception  at  Constantinople,  where  his 
father  was  afraid  to  entertain  him,  lest  he  should  thereby 
incur  the  displeasure  of  Amuralii,  threw  himself  upon 
the  mercy  of  the  conqueror,  by  whom  he  was  pardoned, 
and  sent  to  Constantinople  with  instructions  to  Paltcolugus 
to  receive  him.  This  transaction  contains  another  strong 
indication  of  the  state  of  dependence  and  fear  to  which 
the  Byzantine  Empire  had  by  this  time  been  reduced. 

Encouraged  by  the  death  of  the  celebrated  Vizir  War  with 
Chaireddin  Pasha,  whose  wisdom  and  valour  hud  ma>  Karamauia 
terially  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  Ottoman  arms, 

Aladdin,  the  Emir  of  Karamauia,  who  had  long  been 
jealous  of  the  conquests  of  Amurath,  commenced  open 
hostilities.  This  Prince  was  at  the  head  of  a sedion  of 
the  ancient  Seljukian  Empire,  inferior  in  importance 
only  to  the  Ottoman  itself;  and  he  was  aided  in  his 
enterprise  bv  several  other  Moslem  Chiefs,  who,  like 
himself,  were  impatient  of  the  advancing  and  encroach- 
ing power  of  their  neighbour.  Amurath  marched  in 
persun  against  the  enemy,  and  after  a decisive  victory  on 
the  plains  of  Jeonium,  granted  Peace  to  Aladdin,  who 
employed  for  this  purpose  the  intercession  of  his  wife, 
the  daughter  of  the  conqueror.  By  this  signal  success 
the  Ottoman  power  was  established  in  Asia  on  a firmer 
footing  than  ever.  The  revolt  of  Servia,  which  had  Revolt 
lately  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Amurath,  and  Stfrv,»- 
had  given  effectual  assistance  to  him  in  his  wars  in 
Asia,  in  conjunction  with  Hungary,  Wullachia,  Dalma- 
tia, Croatia,  and  Albania,  recalled  Amurath  into  Europe. 

The  Ottoman  arms  were  victorious  on  the  plain  of  Cos- 
sova,  but  Amurath  was  mortally  wounded  towards  the  Death  of 
close  of  the  engagement*  by  a Servian  or  Albanian  sol-  Amurath. 
dier,  who  gained  access  to  his  person  under  a false 
pretence,  and,  having  accomplished  his  purpose,  fell 
covered  with  wounds  in  the  midst  of  the  body-guards. 

Amurath  died  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age  and 
the  thirty-first  year  of  his  reign  : he  is  celebrated  in  His-  a.  d. 
tory  as  at  once  politic  and  warlike,  a lover  of  justice,  and  1389. 
an  cncouragcr  of  Learning. 

Bajazet,  surnamed  Ilderim,  (the  Lightning.)  ascended  Eaj.ixst  I* 
the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father.  Ilis  first  act  was 
to  cause  his  only  surviving  brother,  Yakub  Chelibi,t  to 
be  removed  by  strangling.  This  was  done,  say  the 
Turkish  annals,  in  remembrance  of  the  decision  of  the 
Koran  that  commotion  is  worse  than  strangling;  in  re- 
membrance, too,  of  the  evil  example  that  had  been  set 
by  Saudshi,  a recurrence  of  whose  crime  it  was  desirable  lo 
prevent ; and  in  imitation  of  the  example  of  God,  who 
reigns  over  all  things  w ithout  a partner  or  a rival.  These 
reasons  were  so  highly  appreciated  by  succeeding  Sul- 
tans, that  the  imitation  of  the  example  of  Bajazet  beca me 
a standing  law  of  the  Empire,  whose  Chiefs  thencefor- 
ward refused  to  bear  a brother  neur  the  throne.  The 
first  warlike  effort  of  Bajazet  was  directed  to  the  re- 
duction of  Servia,  and  Peace  was  soon  concluded  with 
thut  Kingdom,  involving  on  its  part  the  promise  of 


* Du ew  rotate*  this  event  as  having  occurred  before  the  en- 
gagement- The  name  of  the  soldier  was  Milo*  Cohelitx  or  Kobe- 
lovjtch.  From  this  transaction  if  dated  the  custom  of  holding 
down  the  arms  of  Ambassador*  w hen  introduced  to  an  audience 
with  the  Ottoman  Sultan. 

j Chelibt,  s.  r.  Nobleman,  was  anciently  the  title  of  the  young 
Ottoman  Princes  before  they  came  to  the  Empire.  Thu  was  after- 
ward* exchanged  for  the  more  sublime  style  of  Efleodi,  fiom  the 
Greek  AitiKWi 
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History,  service,  and  the  payment  of  tribute.  Fresh  propress 
also  was  made  in  the  reduction  of  the  Byzantine  Em- 
Ottoman  pjre^  Qn  Easton  0f  the  appeals  made  by  its  own  Princes 
th«Uatfair«n  lo  lhe  Ottoman  power  for  succour  or  for  refuge.  An- 
ufchr  Greek  dronicus,thc  son  of  Paleologus,  who  had  been  punished 
Empire.  with  blindness  and  kept  in  confinement  on  account  of 
his  former  attempt  against  the  authority  of  his  father, 
made  his  escape  to  Bajazel,  who  assisted  him  to  dethrone 
the  old  Emperor  and  his  son  Manuel,  and  received  the 

firomisc  of  a heavy  tribute  in  return  for  thus  service.  Not 
ong  afterwards,  Pala*ologus  and  Manuel,  having  in  their 
turn  suffered  imprisonment  and  effected  am  escape, 
sought  the  some  means  of  recovering  the  throne  which 
had  been  so  successfully  employed  against  themselves ; 
and  Bajazet,  having  received  from  them  a promise  to 
continue  the  tribute,  and  to  be  the  faithful  allies,  or  rather 
the  obedient  servants,  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  restored 
them  on  these  conditions  to  the  throne  of  Constantino- 
ple, while  Andronicus  received  as  his  portion  the  few 
other  cities  which  remained  of  the  Byzantine  dominions. 
The  Serviun  and  Byzantine  auxiliaries  were  employed 
Succrstctin  without  delay  in  an  expedition  against  Philadelphia,  the 
Asia  Minor,  last  remnant  of  the  Greek  Empire  in  Asia,  which  had 
hitherto  subsisted  under  the  protection  of  the  Emir  of 
Aidin,  who  now  came  and  did  homage  to  the  victorious 
Ottoman.  The  districts  of  Sarukhan  and  Muntesha 
likewise  fell  under  the  Ottoman  sway,  and  thus  of  the 
ten  divisions  of  the  Old  Seljukian  Empire,  seven*  had 
now  been  absorbed  in  its  growing  power.  Only  two 
retained  their  independence ; namely,  Kastemuni  in  the 
North,  and  Karamania  in  the  South ; on  the  latter 
of  which,  however,  a considerable  inroad  had  been  made 
by  the  victorious  arms  of  Bajazel.  Having  effected  these 
important  conquests  in  Asia,  Bajazet  returned  lo  Europe. 
Paleologus,  having  formed  a plan  of  fortifying  Constan- 
tinople, received  from  Bajazet  a haughty  message,  re- 
quiring him  to  abandon  the  project.  ThiB  was  the  lost 
indignity  which  the  aged  Emperor  lived  to  endure  : he 
died  shortly  after,  and  left  his  son  Manuel  in  possession 
d.  of  the  throne.  A Turkish  Cadi  was  now  established  in 
1391.  the  Imperial  city  ; a Yami  or  large  Mosque  was  erected  ; 
and  symptoms  of  its  approaching  subjection  to  Moham- 
medan sway  were  evident.  The  conquests  of  Bajazet 
Further  in  Europe  were  rapid  and  extensive : Bulgaria  and 
conquests  in  Watlachia  submitted  to  his  authority  ; and  an  inroad 
Europe  and  wa#  ma(je  Up0n  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary.  About  this 
period,  also,  we  hear  of  the  first  equipment  of  a Turkish 
fleet ; nnd  galleys  were  stationed  at  Gallipoli  to  com- 
mand the  Hellespont  and  intercept  the  succours  of  Con- 
stantinople. In  the  mean  time,  Aladdin,  the  Emir  of 
Karamania,  having  taken  advantage  of  the  absence  of 
Bajazet,  made  an  irmption  into  his  Asiatic  dominions. 
The  Sultan  marched  in  person  against  him,  and  having 
defeated  him  in  a decisive  battle  and  made  him  prisoner, 
added  the  whole  of  his  territory  to  the  Ottoman  domi- 
nions. The  reduction  of  thh  Province  was  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  Kastemuni,  and  thus  the  whole  of  the 
ancient  Seljukian  Empire  was  now  merged  i n the  Ottoman. 
After  this  conquest,  Bajazet  repassed  the  straits,  and 
invested  Constantinople  by  sea  and  land;  but  the  fall 
of  the  city  was  delayed  for  the  present  by  the  approoch 
War  with  an  cnemy  who  diverted  the  attention  of  the  Sultan. 
Hungary,  Sigismund.  King  of  Hungary,  aided  by  French  and 
Jkc.  German  allies,  marched  towards  the  Ottoman  dominions 


* Fit.  Kturasi,  Kennian,  Hami  t,  Muntosha,  Tela,  Aidin,  and 
Sarukhan. 
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with  the  design  of  striking  a fatal  blow  at  the  power  of  Annals  of 
the  rising  Empire,  and  laid  siege  to  Nicopolis.  Here  the  East, 
a great  battle  was  fought  between  the  allied  armies  and  v— ' 
Bajazet,  September  28,  1396,  which  terminated  in 
favour  of  the  latter,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  indis-  WlC0**0,li* 
creet  impetuosity  of  the  French.  After  this  signal 
defeat,  Sigismund  found  protection  in  the  united  fleet 
of  Venetian  and  Rhodian  crusaders,  and  was  con- 
veyed safely  to  Dalmatia.  Sixty  thousand  Moslems 
are  said  to  have  fallen  in  this  action,  in  revenge  for 
whose  death  Bajazet  murdered  his  Christian  prisoners. 

The  victory  of  Nicopolis  was  soon  followed  by  an  in- 
road of  the  Ottoman  forces  into  Hungary,  Bosnia, 
and  Wallachia.  Constantinople  had  now  been  in-  Siege  of 
vested  during  five  years  ami  a half  by  the  forces  of  the 
Sultan,  and  the  inhabitants,  weary  of  constant  alarm,  MII  C* 
and  apprehensive  of  approaching  famine,  were  begin- 
ning to  desire  a surrender.  This  was,  however,  for  the 
present,  avoided.  Manuel  ugreed  lo  abdicate  the  throne 
in  favour  of  John,  the  son  of  Andronicus,  and  to  content 
himself  with  the  Morea;  and  no  sooner  had  the  new 
Emperor  attained  his  dignity  than  he  procured  the  re- 
moval of  the  Turkish  army  by  promise  of  an  augmented 
tribute,  with  permission  for  the  erection  of  another 
Mosque  in  the  Imperial  city,  and  the  admission  of  a 
Turkish  colony  into  a part  of  the  suburbs.  After  this 
further  humiliation  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  the  domi- 
nions of  Bajazet  received  new  accessions  by  extensive 
conquests.  In  Asia,  his  Generals  pursued  a course  of 
victories  as  fur  os  the  Euphrates ; while,  in  Europe,  the  Reduction 
Sultan  pushed  his  successes  in  person,  and  overran  the  Greece, 
whole  of  Greece,  to  which  Country,  after  the  ancient  A*  D* 
manner  of  Eastern  conquerors,  he  transplanted  a large  1397. 
colony  of  his  Asiatic  subjects.  After  the  reduction  of 
Greece,  Bajazet  sent  a haughty  message  to  the  Emperor 
of  Constantinople,  and  threatened  the  city  with  a second 
siege  ; butTimoor,  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  Tartars,  Appcoachof 
had  now  become  formidable  in  Asia,  and  Bajazet  left  Tuiuiur. 
his  threats  against  the  Imperial  city  unfulfilled,  in 
order  to  march  against  his  new  enemy,  and  conqueror. 

Timour*  was  the  son  of  Taragni,  whose  fourth  ances-  History  of 
tor,  Karashur  Nevian,  of  the  noble  Tribe  of  Berlass,  hud  Tiaooa. 
been  the  Vizir  of  Zagatai,  the  son  of  Zingis  Khan.f 
He  was  born  a.  d.  1335  ; a.  ii.  736.  It  was  his  early 
ambition  to  become  the  conqueror  and  ruler  of  the 
World,  and  his  talents  were  in  no  slight  degree  adapted 
to  advance  him  to  this  mischievous  distinction.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-seven  he  rendered  effectual  assignee  to 
the  Emir  of  Khorasan  and  Transoxana  against  the  Gctes 
who  were  laying  waste  his  territories.  As  a reward  for 
this  service  he  received  the  sister  of  the  Emir  in  marriage; 
but  after  her  death  he  commenced  hostilities  against  his 


* Tamerlane,  which  is  the  name  usually  given  in  Europe  to  this 
eonmieror,  is  a corruption  of  Timourlenk,  a.  e.  the  lame  Timour. 
His  lameness  was  occasioned  by  a wound  received  at  a siege  in  the 
early  part  of  his  military  career,  eecimling  to  Sherefeddm. 

Tne  particulars  of  Timour's  life  are  to  be  gathered  chiefly  Hum 
his  own  butihUtt  and  the  Histories  of  the  Oriental  writers,  Arab- 
shah  and  Shcrefeddin.  Arabshah  was  a native  of  Damascus,  ami 
a celebrated  Doctor  of  the  Mohammedan  Law,  wlio  died  A.  n.  1450. 
lie  wrote  his  History  in  Arabic,  which  has  been  translated  into 
French  by  M.  Vatier.  Mulla  Shercfeddin  Ali  was  a native  of 
Youl,  in  Proper  Penis.  He  wrote  in  Persian,  and  published  his 
Work  at  Shires,  by  order  of  lbraham  Sultan,  grandson  of  Timour, 
a.  d.  1424.  This  was  translated  into  French  by  M.  Petit  d*  la  Croix, 
(Pam,  1722,)  and  from  that  version  into  English,  (London,  1723.) 

f This  is  the  account  given  by  Sherefeddm.  The  genealogies  of 
Timour  differ;  but  all  agree  in  making  it  appear  that  he  was  allied 
to  the  Royal  line. 
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History,  father-in-law,  captured  hi*  chief  city  Balch,  and  ascended 
— his  throne.  Timour  chose  Samarcand  for  his  new 
4,  D,  residence,  which  he  fortified  with  walls,  adorned  with 
12M59.  buildings  and  gardens,  and  erected  into  the  Capita!  of 
his  dominions.  After  various  successful  expeditions 
against  the  Getes,  and  the  overthrow  of  (he  Shah  of  Ko- 
baressn,  Timour’s  love  of  conquest  and  desire  of  univer- 
sal dominion  could  no  longer  be  either  repressed  or 
concealed.  He  declared  that  as  there  is  lait  one  God  in 
Heaven,  so  there  ought  to  be  but  one  Eord  on  Earth. 
Being  now  master  of  Turan,  that  is,  the  Country  beyond 
the  Oxus,  he  next  aspired  to  the  sovereignty  of  Iran, 
on  this  side  of  that  river,  where  a variety  of  dynasties 
had  been  founded  on  the  ruins  of  the  Empire  of  Zingis 
Khan.  Having  subdued  the  Provinces  of  Khorassan, 
Sistan,  and  Sabulislan,  be  commenced  his  first  war 
against  Proper  Persia,  which  lasted  three  years.  Two 
dynasties  at  that  time  ruled  in  Persia ; that  of  Mosasser. 
in  Persian  Irak,  and  the  Province  Fars,(i. «.  Persia,)  and 
that  of  Ilchanc,  in  Arabian  Irak  and  Azerbijan  or  Atro- 
patene.  Shah  Shedshaa,  the  reigning  Prince  of  the 
former  of  these  dynasties,  submitted  without  opposition, 
and  gave  bis  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  grandson  of 
Timour  ; while  Sultan  Ahmed,  the  representative  of  the 
latter,  was  forced  to  yield  to  the  superior  power  of  the 
invader.  Georgia  and  Shirwan,  Uilan,  Armenia,  and 
Mesopotamia,  as  well  as  Persia,  acknowledged  the  so- 
vereignty of  the  conqueror.  During  the  campaign  of 
Timour  in  Persia.  Tokalmish,  Chan  of  Western  or  Great 
Tartary,  who  hud  been  placed  on  his  throne  twelve 
years  before  by  Timour*  s assistance,  raised  the  standard 
of  rebellion.  Hereupon  Timour  marched  into  Tartary 
at  the  head  of  an  immense  force,  when  he  gained  a de- 
cisive victory  in  a great  battle.  July  5,  1390,  and  Tokat- 
nmh  sought  refuge  in  flight.  The  following  Winter 
was  passed  by  Timour  in  the  midst  of  festivities  at 
Samarcand.  He  then  entered  ou  an  expedition,  in 
*' which,  during  the  course  of  five  years,  be  completed  the 
1391,  aiibjugationof  Persia,  captured  Bagdad  and  the  fortresses 
of  Mesopotamia,  and  pursued  his  successes  in  Armenia 
and  Georgia,  defeated  Tokalmish  a second  lime,  and 
having  crossed  the  Danube,  the  Dnieper,  and  the  Don, 
penetrated  into  Russia  and  plundered  Moscow.  His 
next  campaign  war  into  India.  He  crossed  the  Indus, 
September  19,  1398,  penetrated  to  Delhi,  the  resi- 
dence of  Sultan  Mahmoud,  which  place  he  captured  and 
burned,  and,  having  pursued  the  retreating  natives  as 
far  as  the  Ganges,  proceeded  on  his  return  to  Samar- 
cand. All  this  was  accomplished  in  the  space  of  a year. 
The  presence  of  Timour  was  now  wanted  in  his  Western 
dominions,  where  he  was  employed  in  quelling  an  insur- 
rection of  Uic  Georgians.  The  Princes  of  Bagdad  and 
Diarbckr  ( Ahmed  and  Kara  Joseph)  sought  protection 
from  the  vengeance  of  Timour  first  iu  Syria,  and  after- 
wards at  the  Court  of  Bajazet;  a circumstance  which 
served  as  the  proximate  cause  of  a quirrel  between 
Timour  and  the  Ottoman  Sultan,  who  had  long  been 
jealous  of  each  other's  power.  Bajazet  was  withdrawn 
from  Constantinople  by  the  intelligence  that  Timour  bad 
taken  Si  was  or  Sebaste,  and,  besides  having  exercised 
great  cruelty  towards  the  inhabitants  and  garrison,  had 
put  to  death  Ortogrul,  bis  favourite  son,  whom  he  had 
captured  with  the  city.  Having  defeated  the  Egyptian 
and  Syrian  forces  In  a decisive  engagement,  Timour 
made  himself  master  of  Aleppo,  October  SO,  1400,  which 
he  gave  up  lo  plunder  during  fourteen  days.  After 
Aleppo  fell  Hama,  Hems,  and  other  Syrian  fortresses, 


and  Timonr  proceeded  to  Baalbec,  (the  ancient  Heliopo-  Annals  of 
lis.)  at  that  time  a flourishing  city,  and  thence  lo  Da-  ®*"*\ 
mascus,  under  the  walls  of  which  a decisive  battle  was 
fought  against  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  and  the  Syrian  D 
Emirs,  which  terminated  in  favour  of  Timour  ; and  the  1401 

city,  notwithstanding  a Treaty  by  which  the  conqueror 
had  promised  to  accept  a stipulated  contribution,  was 
reduced  to  ashes,  Bagdad  was  next  destroyed,  and 
ninety  thousand  heads  were  piled  in  pyramids  before  the 
walls ; which  was  no  other  titan  the  accustomed  monu- 
ment, on  a large  scale,  of  the  success  and  barbarity  of  the 
conqueror.  After  this,  Timour  retired  to  winter-quar- 
ters in  the  valley  of  Karabagb,  on  the  banks  of  the 
A raxes.  Here,  according  to  Shcrefeddin,  he  received  a 
peaceable  and  submissive  embassy  from  Bajazet.  The 
Ottoman  Historians  do  not  admit  that  the  message  of 
Bajazet  implied  an  acknowledgment  of  Timour**  supe- 
riority : be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  Timour  demanded 
submission,  and  promised  to  wail  for  an  answer,  at  the 
commencement  of  Spring,  on  the  borders  of  Asia  Minor. 

He  accordingly  proceeded  on  bis  inarch  towards  the 
West,  and  at  Siwas  was  met  by  the  Ambassadors  of  Ba- 
jazet, who  were  charged  with  a haughty  and  indignant 
reply.  Preparations  were  now  made  for  deciding  the 
quarrel  by  force  of  arms.  Bajazet,  deaf  to  the  entrea- 
ties of  his  experienced  Generals,  who  represented  to  him 
the  necessity  of  meeting  the  superior  numbers  of  the 
enemy  in  an  enclosed  country,  resolved  to  give  them 
battle  on  the  plains.  He  accordingly  marched  with  an 
army  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,*  of 
whom  eighteen  thousand  were  Tartars  and  ten  thousand 
Servian  auxiliaries,  to  oppose  the  forces  of  Timour, 
which  arc  said  lohavc  keen  upwards  of  eight  hundred 
thousand  in  number.  Tile  two  armies  met  at  Angora,  Battle  of 
where  a battle  was  fought,  which  lasted  with  great  oh-  Angora, 
stinacy  through  a long  day,  and  at  length,  by  the  supc-  July  20- 
rior  numbers  of  the  Mogul  army,  and  the  uncommon  A*  D* 
skill  and  admirable  tactics  of  Timour, f ended  in  the  *402. 
total  defeat  and  captivity  of  the  Ottoman  Sultan.  Such 
was  the  end  of  Bajazel's  otherwise  victorious  career,  and 
here  loo  was  almost  the  extreme  limit  of  the  wider  de- 
vastations of  his  conqueror. 

The  captivity  of  Bajazet  in  the  camp  of  Timour  was.  Captivity  of 
according  to  all  the  Historians,  of  a very  mild  character 
at  first ; and  the  dignity  of  a Prince,  though  fallen,  was 
carefully  conceded  to  him.  But  after  the  failure  of  an 
attempt,  on  the  part  of  himself  or  his  friends,  to  effect 
hts  escape,  the  Imperial  captive  was  subjected  to  a more 
severe  kind  of  treatment,  being  closely  watched  during 
the  day,  and  even  secured  with  chains  at  night.  When 
the  army  was  on  the  march,  Bajazet  appears  to  have 
been  carried  in  a kind  of  latticed  or  grilled  litter,  sus- 
pended between  two  horses,  such  as  was  used  in  the 
East  in  conveying  the  Harem  from  place  to  place. 

Hence  arose  the  well-known,  but  questionable,  story  of 
the  iron  cage,  in  which  Timour  is  said  to  have  confined 
his  prisoner  and  carried  him  about.  The  following, 
according  to  Von  Hammer,  are  the  testimonies  of  the 
several  early  Historians  on  the  subject  Scbiltbergcr, 
til  his  account  of  the  Battle  of  Angora,  of  which  be  was 
an  eye-witness,  says  nothing  whatever  of  the  iron  cage; 
and  the  Marshal  fioudcault,  in  his  Mbnoirta,  only 


* The  number  of  Bajwfs  army  is  stated  at  four  hundred  thou- 
sand in  Tiroour*  /mM*(«v. 

f This  engagement  is  nnnarkald*  foe  tha  first  introduction  of 
military  uniforms  and  euiromcurs,  in  the  army  of  Timour. 
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History,  asserts  jn  general  terms,  that  Bajazet  died  in  prison  under 
severe  treatment.  Of  the  three  Byzantine  Historians 
who  record  the  transaction,  Ducas  and  Chalcondylas 
speak  only  of  the  chains  of  the  Imperial  prisoner,*  while 
Phrnnza,  who  is  in  general  less  accurate  in  his  narrative 
than  the  two  others,  relates  that  he  was  confined  in  an 
iron  chamber.  ( Cubtculum .)  The  Persian  writers  of  Ti- 
mour’s  History,  both  in  prose  and  in  verse,  mention  only 
the  first  honourable  reception  of  Bajazet  in  Timour's 
tent,  and  arc  quite  silent  with  respect  to  the  more  rigorous 
treatment  which  he  afterwards  endured.  The  contem- 
porary Arabian  writers  say  nothing  of  the  iron  cage. 
The  Syrian  Historian  Arabshuh,  who  takes  every  oppor- 
tunity to  cast  reproach  upon  the  churactvr  of  Timour, 
and  is  more  studious  of  the  strength  aud  ornament  of 
his  style  than  of  the  truth  of  his  narrative,  does  indeed 
assert  that  Bajazet  was  confined  in  an  inclosure  of  iron. 
The  oldest  Ottoman  Historian,  Aashikpashasada,  relates 
from  the  mouth  of  ati  eye-witness,  who  was  one  of  Ba- 
jazet’s  body-guard,  (hat  the  Sultan  was  conveyed  about 
in  a litter  which  was  latticed  in  the  manner  f a cage; 
and  with  this  agrees  the  statement  of  the  other  Ottoman 
Historian  Neshri,  and  the  opinion  of  Seadcddiu.  And 
it  is  this  account  which  seems  to  point  out  the  truth  of 
the  matter.  The  Turkish  word  kafe , which  signifies  a 
litter  of  the  description  above  mentioned,  does  also  de- 
note a cage;  and  this  was  probably  the  origin  of  the 
mistake  that  has  prevailed  respecting  the  mode  of  Baja- 
zet's  confinement 

Farther  After  the  Battle  of  Angora,  Mirza  Mohammed  Sultan, 

TimovaT  °r  the  grandson  of  Timour,  pursued  Solyman,  the  son  of 
Bajazet,  who  had  fled  towards  Prusa.  The  speed  of 
the  Mogul  pursuer  was  great,  but  Solyman  had  quitted 
Prusa  before  he  arrived  there,  and  reached  the  sea-coast 
in  safety,  whence  he  passed  over  to  Europe.  The  city, 
however,  was  pillaged  and  destroyed  ; and  afterwards 
Nice  and  other  places  in  Asia  Minor  were  devastated  by  the 
Moguls.  Timour  now  sent  Ambassadors  to  demand  sub- 
mission and  tribute  from  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople, 
who  did  not  feel  himself  in  a condition  to  resist  the 
mandate  of  the  victorious  Mogul.  The  Egyptian  Sultan 
in  like  manner  submitted ; and  three  sons  of  Bajazet 
received  as  many  portions  of  their  father's  dominions  in 
return  for  tributary  gifts  and  promises  of  allegiance. 
Timour  afterwards  laid  siege  to  Smyrna,  which  he  took 
after  a fortnight’s  resistance.  This  was  the  extreme 

Desth  of  limit  of  his  Western  conquests.  Bajazet  died  in  the 
camp  of  Timour  on  his  return  towards  the  East,  at  Ak- 
1403  ®hehr,  where  his  remains,  which  the  conqueror  delivered 
to  his  son  Mouse,  were  interred.  His  large  Empire  was 
now  dismembered.  The  Emin  of  Aidin.  Muntesha, 
Teki,  Kermian,  and  Karamania  recovered  their  respec- 
tive dominions ; while  the  remains  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  were  a subject  of  coutenlion  to  the  three  sons 
of  Bajazet,  Mohammed,  Isa,  and  Solyman,  whose  dis- 
sensions were  fomented  by  the  policy  of  Timour.  Soly- 
man at  first  established  himself  at  Adrianople,  Isa  at 
Prusa,  and  Mohammed  at  Amusia.f  Timour  survived 

• Sub  aitii  cuttodiA  deincept  fit  habtliii  Bnjaxdu,  ftrrtit  com- 
P*dtbwM  ac  wumieu  per  modem  vinctu*  inUrdiu  muiihbm  tamtummoda 
frequent, bus  omidwnqitr  cuttodxhu.  Ducai.  Dnttde  Pamxein  m 
vincula  umydt.  Chafeonitytu. 

f Th*  Ottoman  Hiatonau*  do  not  give  the  title  of  Sultan  to 
•toher  Solyman  or  Mouaa,  but  only  to  Mohammed,  aa  haring  rren- 
tnally  retained  poaaesaiou  of  the  throne.  The  European  Huto- 
run*  multiply  thr  cumber  of  Sultana  by  jpclndiag  the  two  fonnrr 
as  well  aa  the  latter. 


the  captive  Sultan  only  two  years  ; he  had  returned  to  Annals  of 
Samarcand,  where  he  received  Embassies  from  various  the  East 
nations  as  Lord  of  Asta,  and  celebrated  the  nuptials  of 
six  grandsons  with  unrivalled  pomp  and  festivity;  and  he 
had  set  out  towards  China,  with  a view  to  the  conquest 
of  that  Empire,  when  he  died  on  his  march,  at  Oira,  Death  of 
February  19,  1405,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age  'Dxnvur. 
and  thirty-sixth  of  his  reign. 

Soon  after  the  death  ot  Bajazet,  Manuel  recovered  the  Iufeneg- 
throne  of  Constantinople;  John  Palsologus,  who  had  aura, 
retained  possession  of  it  during  ten  years  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Ottoman  Sultan,  being  now  banished  to 
Thessaly.  Solyman,  having  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
Manuel,  surrendered  to  him  a considerable  portion  of 
the  Ottoman  conquests  in  Europe,  and  remained  inac- 
tive at  Adrianople,  where  he  indulged  in  excessive  dis- 
sipation. He  viewed  for  some  time  with  indifference 
the  struggles  of  his  two  brothers  Isa  and  Mohammed  for 
superiority  in  Asia  ; but  the  latter  naving  obtained  the 
victory,  Solyman  appeared  as  his  rival,  and  crossed  over 
into  Asia  to  contend  with  him  for  the  supreme  power, 
whence,  however,  he  soon  retreated  to  Europe  to  struggle 
with  Mousa,  who,  on  Mohammed’s  behalf,  had  brought 
the  war  into  the  midst  of  his  own  dominions.  Mousa  w as 
quickly  defeated,  and  Solyman  was  acknowledged  at  Ad- 
rianople by  the  European  Powers  as  Sultan  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire.  Here,  however,  he  again  sunk  into  extreme 
dissipation  ; Mousa  speedily  appeared  at  the  gales  with 
his  recruited  army,  when  he  was  welcomed  by  the  in- 
habitants, and  Solyman,  endeavouring  to  effect  a flight 
to  Constantinople,  was  overtaken  and  slain.  Mousa 
being  now  in  possession  of  the  throne  of  Adrianople, 
effected  some  conquests  in  the  Byzantine  dominions, 
and  soon  after  laid  siege  to  the  Capital  The  Emperor 
Manuel  invited  Mohammed  to  his  assistance,  who  came 
for  this  purpose  to  Coasluiitinople,  but  was  quickly 
obliged  to  return  in  consequence  of  some  troubles  in 
Asia;  Mousa,  however,  was  soon  after  compelled  to 
raise  the  siege,  and  Mohammed  having  again  advanced 
against  him,  he  sustained  a total  defeat  and  died  in 
flight.  An  excellent  opportunity  was  at  this  time  afforded 
to  the  Christian  Princes  of  abridging,  if  not  of  entirely 
annihilating,  the  Ottoman  power  in  Europe;  but  the  dis- 
putes which  subsisted  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Churches,  and  the  troubles  of  Germany  and  Italy,  pre- 
vented them  from  making  a good  use  of  the  favourable 
juncture. 

Mohammed  having  become  the  undisputed  Sultan,  Moiumxkd 
wisely  directed  his  attention  to  the  reunion  of  his  dis-  L 
membered  Empire  and  the  consolidation  of  his  uuthority.  *>• 

He  continued  to  be  a firm  friend  of  the  Byzantine  Em-  1413. 
peror,  to  whom  he  restored  the  fortresses  of  Thessaly, 
with  those  on  the  Propontis  and  the  Black  Sea ; and 
confirmed  his  Treaty  of  alliance  by  fresh  oaths.  He  also 
concluded  a Treaty  with  the  Venetians,  after  having  in 
vain  attempted  to  impede  their  commerce,  and  having 
suffered  a defeat  in  a naval  engagement.  His  attention 
was  particularly  directed  towards  quelling  insurrections 
in  his  own  dominions ; an  undertaking  in  which  lie  was  so 
eminently  successful  that  he  is  called  by  Turkish  Histo- 
rians the  Noah  who  saved  the  ark  of  the  Empire  from 
the  Tartar  deluge.  The  latter  part  of  his  reign  was 
disturbed  by  the  claims  of  an  unexpected  conq>etiior  for 
the  throne,  who  gave  himself  out  as  MusUiphn,  an  Miatapba, 
elder  son  of  Bajazet,  who  had  disappeared  at  the  Battle 
of  Augora,  and  had  been  supposed  to  be  dead.  The 
Ottoman  Historians,  with  one  exception,  take  it  for 
2 o 2 
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HirtoTy.  grunted  that  he  was  not  the  real  son  of  Bajnzet,  while 
s the  Byzantine  writers  maintain  the  contrary.*  Be  this 
as  it  may,  Mustapha  appeared  in  Thessaly  os  a claimant 
of  the  Ottoman  throne,  and  was  supported  by  *ome 
powerful  adherents.  Mohammed  hastened  to  oppose 
him.  and  defeated  him  in  a battle  near  Thessalonica ; 
but  Mustapba  having  escaped  to  that  city  received  pro- 
tection from  the  Governor,  and  afterwards  from  the 
Greek  Emperor,  who  refused  to  comply  with  the  request 
of  the  Sultan  to  deliver  him  up,  and  subsequently  received 
from  him  the  payment  of  on  annual  sum  for  the  safe 
custody  of  the  refugee,  on  condition  that  he  should  not 
be  set  at  liberty  during  Mohammed's  life.  Mohammed 
died  of  apoplexy  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age  and 
the  ninth  of  his  reign  ; and  by  the  prudence  of  his  Vizirs 
Ibrahim  and  Bujuzet  Pasha,  his  death  was  not  made 
known  to  the  army  until  Amurath  his  eldest  son  had  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  it  nt  Amasia,  and  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  throne  at  Pruaa. 

Amurath  II.,  the  eldest  surv  iving  son  of  Mohuinmed, 
ascended  at  eighteen  years  of  age  the  throne  of  the 
Ottomun  Empire.  Peace  was  confirmed  with  Kara- 
mania,  and  a five  years’  truce  was  made  with  Hungary. 
But  the  relations  of  the  new  Sultan  with  Constantinople 
were  less  amicable;  for,  after  his  refusal  to  deliver  the 
two  Princes  his  brothers  to  the  guardianship  of  the  Em- 
peror, according  to  the  will  of  the  late  Sultan,  Manuel 
set  at  liberty  Mustapha,  the  Pretender  to  the  throne, 
whom  he  had  nut  engaged  to  detain  after  the  death  of 
Mohammed.  Hereupon  two  Vizirs,  Ibrahim  and  Airoar 
Pasha,  persuaded  Amurath  to  send  Bajnzet  Pasha,  of 
whom  they  were  jealous,  into  Europe,  to  avert  the  im- 
pending storm.  Bajnzet  being  accordingly  despatched 
for  this  service,  crossed  over  from  Asia  and  pitched  his 
camp  in  a plain  near  Adrianople,  where  his  whole  army, 
aliutapha.  <n  answer  to  an  appeal  from  Mustapha,  who  claimed 
their  allegiance  to  himself  as  the  lawful  successor  to  the 
throne,  deserted  to  his  standard,  mid  Bujuzet  and  his 
brother  Hainsa  were  taken  prisoners.  Gallipoli  after 
this  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror.  Mustapha  had 
agreed,  in  case  of  success,  to  surrender  this  city  to  the 
Greek  Emperor,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  coast 
Northward  to  Wallachia,  and  to  the  South,  Erysos  and 
Mount  Athos.  To  this  engagement,  however,  he 
seemed  but  little  inclined  to  adhere,  and  Manuel  showed 
a disposition  to  assist  the  cause  of  Amurath  ; but  the 
guardianship  of  the  young  Princes  was  not  conceded, 
and  Amurath  strengthened  himself  in  Europe  with  Ge- 
noese instead  of  Byzantine  succours.  After  his  first 
successes,  Mustapha  retired  to  Adrianople,  where  he  re- 
signed himself  to  luxury,  careless  of  his  formidable  rival 
In  Asia,  until  he  was  aroused  from  this  state  of  sloth  by 
Sineis,  who  had  been  confined  and  liberated  together 
with  himself,  and  was  now  one  of  his  most  active  ad- 
visers and  Generals.  Urged  by  his  representations  con- 
cerning the  approach  of  the  Sultan,  who  had  engaged 
the  ships  ot  the  Genoese  at  Phoc®a,t  Mustapha  crossed 
into  Asia  and  landed  at  Lampsacus.  Amurath  set  out 
from  Pruaa  to  meet  the  enemy,  and,  having  taken  his 
station  behind  the  river  Ulubad,  (the  ancieut  Rhynda- 
cus,)  awaited  his  approach.  Mustapha  soon  after 
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f A colony  of  this  people  had  long  been  established  here,  and 
engaged  in  working  an  uUira  mine,  for  which  they  paid  tribute  to 
the  Turks. 


pitched  his  camp  on  the  opposite  bank  ; but  a great  part  Annali  of 
of  his  army  having  deserted  to  the  Sultan,  and  Sineis  tin:  Kail, 
having  treacherously  left  hie  camp  and  gone  towards 
Aidin,  to  the  government  of  which  Province  fie  hod  been 
appointed  as  the  reward  of  his  perfidy,  the  Pretender  was 
obliged  to  seek  safety  in  a precipitate  flight  to  I.amp- 
sacus,  whence  he  crossed  to  Gallipoli.  Closely  pur- 
sued by  Amurath,  Mustapha  retired  to  Adrianople, 
where  he  collected  his  most  valuable  treasures,  and  set 
out  thence  to  seek  refuge  in  Wallachia.  Adrianople 
cheerfully  npeued  its  gates  to  the  victorious  Sultan  ; and 
Mustapha  was  taken  prisoner  at  a short  distance  from 
that  city,  to  which  he  was  brought  back,  and  hung  from 
one  of  its  towers.  Amurath  next  inarched  against  Con-  HU*  daaih. 
stniitinople,  di'duining  to  accept  the  excuse  of  Manuel, 
who  sought  to  lay  the  whole  blame  of  what  hod  hap* 
pened  upon  Bajuzet  Pasha,  who  had  refused  to  deliver 
the  two  Princes  to  his  custody.  Constantinople  was  Sitge  of 
now  closely  invested, but  the  Sultan  was  obliged  to  raise  Comtanti- 
the  siege  iu  consequence  of  intelligence  from  Asia  that  °°Pk* 
his  younger  brother  Mustapha  was  making  an  effort  to  A‘ 
secure  the  Ottoman  throne  to  himself,  and  had  already 
been  acknowledged  at  Nice.  The  rebellion  was  speedily 
quelled  by  the  presence  of  the  Sultan  ;*  but  the  designs 
of  Manuel,  by  whose  policy  it  is  probable  that  those 
troubles  had  been  excited,  were  answered,  and  Constan- 
tinople was  once  more  preserved  from  the  Ottoman 
arms.  Peace  was  afterwards  renewed  with  the  Byzan-  pcacc> 
tine  Emperor,  with  Wallachia,  Servia,  and  Hungary  ; 
an  insurrection,  headed  by  the  perfidious  Sineis,  who 
had  been  rewarded  for  tits  previous  treachery  with  the 
Government  of  Aidin,  was  suppressed,  and  the  traitor 
was  punished  with  death  and  the  extirpation  of  his 
family. 

The  inhabitants  of  Thessalonica,  weary  of  the  weak-  capture  of 
ness  of  the  Byzantine  Emperor,  hud  put  their  city  under  TheiauJo- 
the  protection  of  the  Venetians.  Amurath,  who  regarded  ®k«. 
this  place  as  alrepdy  belonging  to  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
could  not  endure  this  interference  of  a Latin  State,  and 
accordingly  while  he  made  Peace  with  all  other  European 
powers,  he  excepted  the  Venelians,  and  early  in  the 
Spring  he  set  out  from  Adrianople,  to  recover  Thessalo- 
nica by  force  of  arms.  The  city  was  taken  by  storm  and 
plundered,  its  Churches  were  converted  into  Mosques,  and 
the  place  was  finally  reduced  under  Ottoman  sway.  But 
not  long  after  the  loss  of  this  city,  the  Venetians  captured 
the  Asiatic  key  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  obtained  Peace 
with  the  Ottoman  Empire  as  the  fruit  of  their  success. 

In  the  following  Summer,  Amurath  added  to  his  con- 
quests  several  important  places  in  Servia.  Belgrade,  Serrin, 
however,  was  placed  by  the  retreating  despot  under  the  Hungary, 
protection  of  the  King  of  Hungary:  this  was  accord-  ®c- 
ingly  the  next  point  of  the  Sultan’s  attack;  but  the  place 
having  been  intrusted  by  (Jladisluus  to  John  Hunniades,  John  Haa 
the  celebrated  Waiwode  of  Transylvania,  and  the  use  of  aiade*. 
cannon  having  been  introduced  against  the  besieging 
army,  Amurath  was  obliged  to  return  with  considerable 
loss.  The  Sultan  now  resolved  to  lay  waste  Tramyl*  A D< 

vania,  and  two  of  his  best  Generals  were  sent  with  large  1440* 

forces  to  carry  into  execution  this  plan  of  revenge;  but 
these  were  defeated  in  two  great  hattles  by  Hunnindcs. 

After  these  signal  successes,  the  King  of  Hungary  was 
strengthened  by  the  assistance  of  Wallachia,  Moldavia, 

* Some  say  that  Mustapha  and  hia  younger  brothrr,  then  only 
Dine  yean  of  age,  were  strangled  by  order  at  Mohammed,  or  at  all 
event*  suf&red  a violent  death.  Von  Hammer  affirm*  iliat  they 
Lived  peaceably  at  Pruaa  until  they  were  carried  off  by  pettilcuce. 
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and  Scrvia;  and  in  the  next  campaign  Hunniadcs  pur- 
sued a brilliant  cureer  of  victory  aguinst  the  Ottoman 
arms.  A crusade  against  the  Turks  was  now  set  on 
foot  by  Pope  Eugenius  IV.,  and  the  armies  of  Hungary, 
Poland,  Scrvia,  and  Wallachia,  together  with  German 
crusaders,  crossed  the  Danube,  attended  by  Curdinal 
Julian,  the  Pope's  Legate.  Huuniades,  at  the  head  of 
twelve  thousand  cavalry,  led  the  way.  and  was  followed 
by  Uladislaus  and  the  Cardinal  with  twenty  thousand 
men.  Sophia  was  taken  on  the  3d  of  November,  after  a 
battle  in  which  the  Ottoman  forces  were  defeated ; and  the 
crusading  army  proceeded  to  cross  the  Hamms  in  the  very 
depth  of  Winter.  A pass  was  forced  with  great  difficulty 
on  the  24  th  of  December,  a great  part  of  Bulgaria  was 
reduced,  another  signal  victory  obtained,  and  many  pri- 
soners of  distinction  were  led  back  in  triumph.  During 
this  lime  Amurath  was  in  Asia  employed  in  quelling 
another  revolt  of  Karainania;  and  on  his  return  a 
truce  for  ten  years  was  concluded  with  Wallachia,  Ser- 
via,  Hungary',  and  Poland,  on  condition  of  the  Sultan's 
restoring  Serviatothe  Despot,  leaving  Wallachia  subject 
to  Hungary,  and  paying  a ransom  for  the  principal 
prisoners. 

At  the  age  of  forty  years,  and  in  the  twenty-third  of 
his  reign,  Amurath  formed  a determination  of  abdicating 
the  throne  in  favour  of  his  son,  and  of  withdrawing  to 
the  retirement  and  luxuries  of  a private  life  in  the  beau- 
tiful regions  of  Magnesia,  He  reserved  for  his  support 
tlu*  Principalities  of  Muntesha,  Saruklian,  and  Aidin,  or 
the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  ancient  Caria,  Mmonia,  and 
Ionia,  and  resigned  the  Government  into  the  hands  of 
his  son  Mohammed,  then  only  fourteen  years  old. 

The  ten  years’  truce  between  Uladislaus  and  the 
Sultan,  although  solemnly  ratified  by  oaths  on  the 
Gospels  and  the  Koran,  lasted  but  ten  weeks;  the 
opportunity  for  continued  hostilities  appeared  favour- 
able, and  Cardinal  Julian  argued  that  the  late  Treaty 
was  null  and  void,  inaMitucli  as  it  had  been  made  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Holy  See,  and  Christian  Princes 
were  not  bound  to  keep  faith  with  Infidels.  The 
European  forces,  headed  as  bclbre  by  the  King  of  Hun- 
gary and  Humdndes,  and  accompanied  by  the  Legate, 
left  Belgrade,  ravaged  the  plains  of  Bulgaria,  and  pro- 
ceeded as  fur  as  Varna,  on  an  intended  route  to  Con- 
stantinople ; Uladislaus  having  designed  to  marry  the 
Emperor's  daughter  during  u visit  to  that  city,  and, 
returning  thence,  to  make  himself  master  of  Adrianople. 
At  Varna,  however,  intelligence  was  unexpectedly  re- 
ceived that  Amurath  had  quitted  his  retreat,  crossed  the 
Bosporus,  and  was  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  forty 
thousand  men.  The  Cardinal  and  Hunniadcs  proposed 
a retreat;  but  the  impetuosity  of  the  King  of  Hungary 
defeated  this  prudent  counsel.  A fatal  engagement  was 
fought  near  Varna,  November  10,  1444.  Here  victory 
at  first  seemed  to  incline  to  the  Europeans:  the  wings 
of  the  Turkish  army  were  broken,  and  Amurath  was 
prevented  from  betaking  himself  to  flight  only  by  the 
intercession  of  a Janizary  who  stood  near  him.  But  the  ad- 
vantage which  had  been  gained  by  the  hitherto  victorious 
army  led  to  a rashness  which  ended  in  defeat  Uladis- 
laus rushed  forward  to  attack  the  Sultan  in  person,  and 
fell  covered  with  wounds  by  the  Janizaries  ; upon  which 
a furious  onset  was  made  by  the  Turks,  and  the  Hun- 
garian army  was  entirely  routed  with  great  slaughter. 
The  Cardinal  Julian,  as  well  as  the  King  of  Hungary, 
fell  iu  the  action ; and  Hunniadcs  effected  his  escape 
with  difficulty 


After  the  decisive  victory  of  Varna,  Amurath  again  Annate  of 
withdrew  into  retirement ; but,  as  he  had  before  been  ***« 
summoned  from  inaction  to  defend  the  Empire  against 
the  approach  of  a foreign  enemy,  so  now  he  was  aroused  d,c»tiou* 
to  save  it  from  the  evils  of  internal  discord.  He  again  tad  recall 
assumed  the  reins  of  empire,  and  Mohammed,  at  the  of  Amo- 
command  of  his  father,  exchanged  his  throne  for  the  ”***• 
retirement  of  Magnesia.  Internal  tranquillity  having 
been  restored,  Amurath  directed  his  attention  to  the 
Southern  portions  of  the  ancient  Byzantine  Empire,  to 
the  Morea,  and  Albania.  After  the  Battle  of  Varna, 

Peace  had  again  been  concluded  with  John  Palwologus, 
at  whose  instigation  the  Hungarian  Treaty  had  been 
broken  ; but  his  dominion  was  confined  almost  to  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Constantinople.  Constantine,  a 
son  of  Manuel,  who  had  been  appointed  Despot  of 
Sparta,  had  increased  his  dominion  both  within  and 
beyond  Peloponnesus,  and  had  formed  a determination 
of  fortifying  the  Isthmus"  with  a wall  of  considerable 
strength.  This  excited  the  jealousy  of  Amurath,  who 
marched  in  person  to  the  Isthmus,  broke  down  the  bar- 
rier, which  was  already  In  progress,  took  and  burned 
Corinth,  and  reduced  the  whole  of  Peloponnesus,  which 
Constantine  now  consented  to  hold  under  tribute  to  the 
Sultan. 

The  armies  of  Hunniadcs  and  Amurath  again  met  on  Defeat  of 
the  plains  of  Cossova,  (in  Servia.)  where,  after  a long  Hunniadee 
and  obstinate  engagement,  the  former  sustained  another  at  Cowova. 
total  defeat  The  numbers  of  the  two  armies  were  very 
unequal;  that  of  Huuniades  being  about  twenty-four  ’ 

thousand,  while  the  forces  of  Amurath  amounted,  pro- 
bably, to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.f  The  Otto- 
man, however,  would  perhaps  have  met  with  a repulse, 
if  Hunniades  had  been  content  to  await  the  arrival  of 
some  Albanian  succours  which  had  been  promised  to 
his  assistance.  These  succours  were  to  have  been 
brought  by  the  celebrated  Scanderbcg,  Prince  of  Alba-  Scandtrbeg 
nia,  the  contemporary  of  Hunniades,  and  his  rival  in 
fame  as  a formidable  opponent  of  the  Ottoman  arms  in 
Europe,  llis  adventures  form  a remarkable  feature  in 
the  History  of  the  limes.  George  Castriot,  youngest 
son  of  John  Castriot,  Prince  of  a small  district  of  Epirus 
or  Albania,  was  sent,  with  his  brother,  as  a hostage  to 
the  Ottoman  Court,  on  occasion  of  the  first  successful 
irruption  of  the  Turks  into  Epirus,  a.  d.  1423.  Here 
he  was  brought  up  in  the  Moslem  Faith,  and  as  a sub- 
ject of  the  Sultan.  His  warlike  qualities  having  recom- 
mended him  to  the  notice  of  Amurath,  he  was  honoured 
with  the  rank  of  Sanjak,  and  the  name  of  Iskender-beg, 

«.  e.  the  Lord  Alexander,  and  served  in  the  Ottoman 
army  in  the  wars  both  of  Europe  and  of  Asia.  AfteT 
the  first  defeat  of  the  Turkish  forces  in  the  year  1443, 
Scanderbeg  extorted  from  the  Reis  E fiend i,  or  Chief 
Secretary  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  an  order  to  the 
Governor  of  Croin,  the  chief  city  of  Albania,  to  sur- 
render the  place  into  his  hands  as  his  successor.  With 
this  he  hastened  to  the  city*  and  having  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining possession  of  the  place,  he  immediately  renounced 
his  allegiance  to  the  Sultan,  abjured  the  Mohammedan 
Faith,  surrendered  the  Turkish  garrison  to  the  sword,  and 
proclaimed  himself  the  deliverer  of  his  Country  and  the 
enemy  of  the  Ottoman  arms.  This  bold  measure  was 


• Called,  from  iu  length,  Hrxamiloa.  Anciently,  the  lrthmua 
of  Corinth. 

f Chalcondytas  *ay«  fifteen  thousand ; but  thi»  is  evidently  a 
□intake : the  number  is  elsewhere  stated  at  two  hundred  thousand. 
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followed  by  a general  revolt  of  Albania ; Scanderbeg 
was  elected  General  by  the  State*  of  Epirus,  and  made 
an  effectual  resistance  to  the  Pashas  who  were  aent 
against  him,  perpetually  taking  advantage  of  the  moutt- 
tai nuns  nature  of  the  country  of  which  he  found  himself 
in  possession.  At  length,  Amurath,  in  person,  led  a 
large  army  into  Albania,  with  a view  to  punish  the 
troublesome  rebel,  and  laid  siege  to  Croia ; the  siege, 
however,  he  was  obliged  to  raise,  and  in  his  retreat,  as 
well  as  on  his  march,  he  was  severely  harassed  by  the 
vexatious  enemy.  He  died  shortly  after  his  return  to 
Adrianople.  partly,  as  it  is  supposed,  in  consequence  of 
chagrin  and  disappointment  occasioned  by  the  successful 
resistance  of  the  Epirote  rebel,  being  at  that  time  in  the 
fiftieth  year  of  hi*  age  and  the  thirty-first  of  his  reign. 
He  is  celebrated  as  a Prince  who  united  the  qualities  of 
valour  and  moderation,  of  justice  and  humanity  ; and  his 
repeated  abdication  of  the  throne  is  a remarkable  feature 
in  his  History.  '*  Age  or  disease,  misfortune  or  caprice,1* 
says  Gibbon,  “ have  tempted  aeveral  Princes  to  descend 
from  the  throne ; and  they  have  had  leisure  to  repent 
of  their  irretrievable  step.  But  Amurath  alone,  in  the 
full  liberty  of  choice,  after  the  trial  of  Empire  and 
solitude,  has  repeated  his  preference  of  a private  life.” 
We  may  remark,  however,  that  the  first  trial  of  solitude 
lasted  but  for  a few  days ; and  that,  after  the  second, 
Amurath  not  only  re-ascended,  but  retained,  the  throne. 

John  Palwologus,  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople, 
had  died  in  the  Winter  previous  to  the  unfortunate 
expedition  of  Amurath  to  Epirus;  and  the  Ottoman 
Sultan  had  the  satisfaction  of  confirming  by  his  voice 
the  succession  of  Constantine,  the  lawful  successor  to 
the  throne ; a proof  of  the  extreme  weakness  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire,  and  a token  that  at  no  great  dis- 
tance of  time  it  would  add  to  the  extent  and  to  the 
splendour  of  the  Ottomans.  The  brothers  of  Con- 
stantine, Demetrius  and  Thomas,  shared  the  Mores  be- 
tween them. 

Mohammed  II.,  whose  reign  was  signalized  by  the  fall 
of  the  great  City  of  the  West,  was  twenty-one  years  of 
age  when  he  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne.  He  is 
aurnamed  by  the  Orientals  Fatih,  i.  e.  the  Opener  or 
Vanquisher;  the  European  Historians  usually  distin- 
guish him  by  the  title  of  The  Great , and  the  first 
Emperor  of  the  Turks,  Immediately  on  his  accession, 
he  repaired  from  Magnesia  to  Adrianople,  where  he  was 
received  with  great  tokens  of  respect ; and,  as  soon  as 
he  had  removed  his  brother  Ahmed,  according  to  the 
barbarous  system  which  may  be  regarded  as  by  this  time 
established,  he  felt  himself  in  secure  possession  of  the 
sovereign  power.  The  Ambassadors  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire  and  the  other  European  Powers  presented 
themselves  at  his  Court,  and  received  assurance  of  the 
continuance  of  Peace.  The  Emir  of  Karamania  at  first 
seemed  disposed  to  try  the  fortune  of  war  against  the 
youthful  Sultan ; but,  alarmed  by  the  vigour  of  his 
movements,  he  soon  sued  for  Peace,  which  was  readily 
granted.  Mohammed,  indeed,  had  formed  a design 
from  which  he  did  not  desire  to  be  diverted  by  the 
necessity  of  quelling  a revolt  of  Karamania.  He  had 
resolved  upon  effecting  the  final  ruin  of  the  Byzan- 
tine Empire;  and  his  projects  had  been  hastened  by 
a rash  Embassy  from  Constantinople,  in  which  com- 
plaints were  made  of  a delay  that  bad  taken  place  in 
the  payment  of  an  annual  sum  of  three  hundred 
thousand  aspers,  promised  for  the  maintenance  of  an 
Ottoman  Prince  at  that  time  detained  at  the  Byzantine 


Court,  and  a threat  was  most  injudiciously  held  out,  that 
unless  this  sum  were  doubled,  the  prisoner  should  be  ut'J 
released  and  set  up  as  a competitor  for  the  Ottoman 
ihrotie.  Mohammed  returned  a moderate  answer  with 
profound  dissimulation,  but  he  formed  the  determination 
of  a war,  for  which  he  immediately  began  to  make  pre- 
parations by  improving  the  discipline  of  his  army,  and 
diminishing  the  expenses  of  his  Court.  Nor  was  it  long  Coromroee* 
before  he  commenced  operations  which  were  manifestly  meat  of 
of  a hostile  character.  Orders  were  given  for  the  con-  l**uilt**** 
slruction  of  a castle  or  fortress  on  the  European  side  of 
the  Bosporus,  which,  together  with  the  Asiatic  fortress 
that  had  already  been  built  by  Bojazet,  would  entirely 
command  the  Straits.  Early  in  the  Spring  this  work  a.  d. 
was  begun,  and  it  was  completed  in  the  course  of  three  1452. 
months,  at  a distance  of  about  five  miles  from  Con- 
stantinople. and  notwithstanding  the  strong  remon- 
strances of  the  Bvzantine  Court.  This  place  was  for- 
tified with  several  large  cannon : by  the  use  of  these 
destructive  engines  the  Turks  had  been  driven  from 
Belgrade,  and  since  that  time  they  had  been  employed 
in  their  own  armies,  although,  as  it  appears,  with  but 
little  science  in  the  application  of  their  force.  Some 
slight  aggressions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  fortresa 
provoked  hostilities  between  the  Christians  and  the 
Turks  ; war  was  declared  ; the  Sultan  took  a survey  of 
the  walls  of  Constantinople,  and  early  in  September 
returned  to  his  own  Capital  to  prepare  for  an  active 
siege  in  the  following  Spring.  During  the  Winter, 
Mohammed  directed  his  unceasing  attention  to  the  great 
object  of  his  desires  ; lie  employed  an  engineer  named 
Or  ban  or  Urban,  who  had  fled  to  him  from  the  service 
of  the  King  of  Hungary,  in  founding  cannon  of  immense 
size,  which  were  to  shatter  the  walls  of  the  devoted 
City,  and  he  spent  sleepless  nights  in  forming  the  plan  of 
his  assault,  and  devising  other  means  for  the  capture  of 
the  place.  Constantinople,  at  the  same  time,  was  dis- 
tracted by  faction.  The  Emperor  sent  an  Embassy  to 
the  Pope  imploring  assistance,  and  promising  the  union 
of  the  two  Churches;  a Cardinal  was  sent  back  to  ratify 
the  union,  but  no  succours  followed  in  his  train;  while 
disputes  rose  high  in  the  City  between  one  party  which 
approved  and  another  which  censured  the  proposed 
accommodation  of  Ecclesiastical  differences.  In  the  a.  0. 
beginning  of  February,  the  great  cannon  began  its  slow  1453. 
journey  from  Adrianople,  drawn  by  fifty  pair  of  oxen, 
and  kept  In  its  position  by  two  hundred  men,  who 
marched  on  cither  side:  the  towns  and  fortresses  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Constantinople  tendered  their  sub- 
mission, or  were  reduced  by  force ; and  on  the  6th  of  Sieg*  of 
April  Mohammed  invested  the  Imperial  City  with  an  ^“Um 
army  of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  and  a great  store 
of  engines  and  other  implements  for  the  siege.  Fourteen 
batteries,  with  four  movable  towers  and  a large  battering 
machine,  were  erected  against  the  walls,  and  sappers 
and  miners  were  actively  employed.  The  Turkish  fleet, 
consisting  of  four  hundred  and  twenty  vessels  of  various 
sizes,*  commanded  by  Ballaogli,  a Bulgarian  renegade, 
was  at  hand,  to  cut  o!F  all  succours,  ana  invest  the  City 
from  the  sea.  The  inhabitants  of  Constantinople,  in  the 
mean  time,  were  not  in  a condition,  or  at  all  events  were 
but  ill-disposed,  to  offer  a formidable  resistance  to  the 
besieging  army.  A list  of  only  four  thousand  nine 


* According  to  Phranu,  eighteen  galleys  of  throe  hanks  of  oars, 
forty -eight  of  two  hanks,  twenty-five  transports,  and  about  thrco 
bundn*]  of  smaller  sue. 
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hundred  and  seventy,  who  were  wilting;  to  serve  against 
the  enemy,  was  presented  to  the  Emperor  by  the  Pro- 
tovesUore  Phranza,  to  which  were  added  nbout  two 
thousand  strangers,  and  three  or  five  hundred  Genoese 
under  the  command  of  John  Justiniani.  The  fleet  in 
the  harbour  amounted  to  only  fourteen  galleys.  The 
artillery  on  the  walls  was  not  very  effective ; but  the 
Greeks  succeeded  in  destroying  the  great  battering 
machine  by  fire.  Some  hopes  were  infused  into  the 
Christians  bjr  the  defeat  of  the  Turkish  fleet  in  the  open 
sea ; but  the  sudden  conveyance  over  land  of  a con- 
siderable number  of  Turkish  vessels  from  the  Bosporus 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  harbour,  where  the  water  was 
too  shallow  to  admit  the  larger  vessels  of  the  Greeks, 
filled  the  besieged  with  consternation.  The  walls  of  the 
city  were  weakest  on  this  side,  and  considerable  danger 
was  apprehended  from  the  effect  of  a floating  battery 
which  the  Turks  immediately  constructed.  Hereupon 
Justiniani  formed  a design  of  burning  the  enemy’s 
vessels  in  the  night ; but  the  secret  was  betrayed  by  the 
perfidious  Genoese,  and  Justiniani  was  received  on  his 
approach  by  the  discharge  of  a large  cannon,  which 
ahivered  his  galley  to  pieces,  and  destroyed  the  greater 
portion  of  his  crew.  Another  attempt  to  burn  the  vessels 
in  the  harbour  was  likewise  ineffectual.  At  the  end  of 
forty  days,  many  breaches  had  been  made  in  the  walls, 
and  several  towers  had  been  thrown  down  : the  weak  de- 
fence of  the  Christians  was  considerably  impaired  by  loss 
and  by  dissensions  and  mutual  suspicions  ; and  the  cou- 
rage and  excellent  conduct  of  the  Emperor  could  no  longer 
avert  the  impending  ruin  of  the  Cily.  In  this  extremity, 
Mohammed  sent  a last  Embassy  into  the  place,  demand- 
ing its  surrender,  on  condition  of  granting  the  inhabit- 
ants their  lives  and  liberty ; but  an  answer  was  returned 
by  which  the  Emperor  refused  to  comply  with  any 
terms  which  should  rise  higher  than  the  payment  of 
tribute.  The  Sultan,  however,  was  determined  to  pos- 
sess and  to  reign  in  Constantinople:  he  resolved  on  a 
general  assault,  and  encouraged  as  well  as  commanded 
his  army  to  make  the  last  effort.  On  the  morning  01 
the  29th  of  May,  the  City  was  accordingly  attacked  at 
all  points,  by  sea  and  by  laud.  The  principal  quarter 
of  attack  was  the  breach  which  had  been  made  in  the 
wail  near  the  tower  of  St.  Romanus.  Mohammed  sent 


forward  thither  the  recruits,  invalids,  and  other  refuse 
of  his  army,  who  were  soon  cut  down,  and  served  to  fill  . 41  *, 

up  the  trenches  with  their  deud  bodies : the  troops  of 
Anatolia  or  Romania  followed  under  their  respective 
Sanjaks  or  Chiefs,  and  maintained  a terrible  encounter 
for  the  space  of  two  hours;  when  at  last  the  Sultan  im- 
pelled onward  his  invincible  Janizaries,  whom  he  had 
reserved  fresh  for  the  decisive  assault.  The  contest 
continued  to  be  severe.  The  Emperor  fought  bravely, 
and  infused  courage  by  his  exumple  into  the  defenders, 
until  these  were  dismayed  by  the  untimely  retreat  of 
JuBtiniani,  who  left  his  post  in  consequence  of  a wound 
which  he  had  received,  and  by  the  shouts  which  an- 
nounced that  the  Turks  had  entered  the  cily  by  a gate 
which  had  been  opened  for  a sally.  The  City,  in  fact, 
was  taken;  crowds  of  Jonizaries  rushed  upon  the 
walls,  where  the  Emperor  remained  fighting  to  the 
last,  declaring  his  determination  not  to  survive  the 
ruin  'of  the  Empire,  and  where,  having  thrown  aside 
his  Imperial  insignia,  in  order  that  he  might  not  lie  Death  o. 
spared,  he  fell  beneath  their  blows,  and  was  mingled  Cotwtaa- 
with  the  heap  of  slain.  Thus  nobly  died  Constantine  t,nc* 
Palieologus,  disdaining  to  outlive  the  overthrow  of  a 
City  which,  about  eleven  hundred  years  before,  had  been 
made  the  seat  of  Empire  by  the  first  Roman  Emperor 
of  his  name.  Constantinople  was  pillaged,  and  the  booty 
was  surrendered,  as  had  been  promised,  into  the  hands 
of  the  soldiers : the  inhabitants,  for  the  most  part,  were 
sold  as  slaves ; some  of  whom,  having  been  repurchased 
by  Mohammed,  together  with  five  thousand  Asiatic 
families  who  were  commanded  to  settle  there,  formed 
the  basis  of  the  future  population,  while  the  Turkish 
troops  occupied  the  suburbs.  Sta.  Sophia  and  other 
Churches  were  converted  into  Mosques ; and  the  late 
Capital  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  became  the  residence 
of  the  Sultan  and  the  chief  seal  of  the  Ottoman  power. 

The  walls  of  Galata,  in  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople, 
which  had  been  occupied  by  the  Genoese,  were  destroyed  ; 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  retained  their  lives  and 
liberty  as  subjects  of  the  conqueror.  On  the  third  day 
after  the  capture  of  Constantinople  the  work  of  plunder 
and  destruction  ceased,  and  a commencement  of  repairs 
and  alterations  was  made  which  were  to  fit  the  City  fur  the 
seat  of  Ottoman  grandeur. 
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CHAPTER  XCII. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  XVUi  CENTURY. 


History.  J*  the  Ecclesiastical  Annals  of  the  XVlh  Century  we 
find  light  springing  up, asit  were,  in  the  midst  of  darkness. 
General  The  jgnoranoe,  vie*.  and  general  corruption  of  die  Clergy 
remarks.  cont;,mw]  t0  be  excessive ; but  there  were  many  indi- 
viduals of  that  Body  who  were  at  once  conspicuous 
for  their  personal  piety  and  learning,  and  ardently  de- 
sirous of  a general  improvement.  The  usurpations, 
together  with  the  superstitious  and  errors,  of  the  Church, 
remained  in  filll  force ; but  there  were  many  persons 
who  had  caught  a view  of  the  Right  and  the  Truth,  and 
were  consequently  loud  in  their  invectives  against  Ec- 
clesiastical abuses,  and  in  a call  for  the  propagation  of 
Scriptural  doctrine. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  period,  the  Schism  of 
the  Pontiffs  continued  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
Prelates  and  Princes  of  Europe.  The  quarrel  of  the 
Council  of  Basle  with  Eugenius  IV.,  and  the  projected 
union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  were  the  next 
objects  of  general  interest ; but  neither  the  evils  which 
were  apprehended  from  the  former  of  these  events,  nor 
the  good  which  was  anticipated  from  the  latter,  were 
realised.  The  doctrines  of  Wicklifle  made  great  pro- 
gress on  the  Continent,  and  produced  not  only  a grow- 
ing demand  for  Reform  from  persons  who  separated 
themselves  from  the  Romish  communion,  but  also  a 
more  serious  attention  to  the  subject  on  the  part  of  the 
Prelates  and  other  members  of  the  Church.  In  this 
matter,  the  University  of  Paris,  with  the  celebrated  Gcr- 
son  at  its  head,  distinguished  itself  by  a laudable  zeal 
and  activity.  The  settlement  of  learned  Greeks  in 
Italy  and  the  neighbouring  Countries,  together  with  the 
invention  of  Printing,  contributed,  in  no  slight  degTee, 
to  the  revival  of  Literature.  Some  good,  but  not  so 
much  as  had  been  desired,  was  effected  by  the  assem- 
bling of  the  Councils  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Basle. 
And,  although  the  Romish  Hierarchy,  and  especially  the 
Court  of  Rome,  continued  to  evince  the  same  spirit  of 
despotism  and  tyranny  which  had  hitherto  been  dis- 
played, it  became  abundantly  evident  that  a power  was 
springing  up  which  would  enable  mankind,  to  a great 
extent,  to  cast  off  the  fetters  which  had  been  forged  for 
them.  It  is  not  perhaps  correct  to  represent  the  Church 
of  Rome,  as  it  existed  in  the  dark  period  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  as  merely  a system  of  superstition  and  Priestcraft, 
and  a source  of  unmitigated  evil;  but  it  is  pleasing  to 
observe  that  the  time  was  at  length  at  hand  in  which 
its  evils,  by  the  arrangements  of  a merciful  Providence, 
would  be  rejected ; while  men,  in  a state  of  liberty, 
would  be  enabled  to  make  a good  and  profitable  use  of 
the  treasure  which  it  had  preserved  for  them,  but  had 
almost  entirely  withheld  from  their  possession.  * 

We  begin  with  recording  the  succession  or  the  Pontiffs, 
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and  annexing  a brief  outline  of  the  History  of  the  Church  Ecele- 

during  their  several  governments.  iwitiwl 

At  the  opening  of  this  Century,  the  Western  Church  ^xl  th 
was  still  divided  by  the  claims  of  two  rival  Pontiffs  Century, 
with  their  respective  partisans.  Benedict  was  detained  ■ — v~.  - 
as  a prisoner  at  Avignon  by  the  French,  who  had  with-  HUtory  of 
drawn  their  obedience,  and  endeavoured  to  force  him  to  ^ l’^pes* 
resign,  until  the  year  1403,  when,  having  contrived  to 
effect  his  escape,  he  found  many  adherents,  and  wasAT;  ‘ n. 
once  more  acknowledged  by  France  as  the  legitimate  Bomfaeo 
Pope.  lie  had  promised  to  confirm  all  the  provisions  IX.  at 
and  grants  of  Benefices,  &c.  which  had  been  made  Kome' 
during  the  Subtraction  of  obedience ; but  no  sooner  bad 
he  recovered  his  authority,  than  he  proceeded  to  fill  up 
all  places  which  had  become  vacant  during  his  captivity, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  new  possessors.  Hereupon,  the 
Kin"  of  France  issued  an  Edict,  by  which  he  declared 
valid  all  collations  made  during  the  Subtraction ; an 
Edict  remarkable  as  being  one  of  the  early  foundations  of 
the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church. 

Boniface  died  at  Rome  in  the  following  year,  (1404,)  Innocent 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  C'osniato  Meliorato,  who  VII.  at 
assumed  the  title  of  Innocent  VII.  The  new  Pontiff,  Rume* 
as  was  customary,  had  promised  to  use  all  efforts  in  his  tin  4 
power  to  put  an  end  to  the  Schism,  but,  as  was  also 
usual,  he  took  no  measures  for  the  accomplishment  of 
that  object.  His  death,  however,  in  the  year  1406, 
opened  a new  prospect  of  peace.  The  Roman  Cardi- 
nals at  first  resolved  to  defer  the  election  of  a Pope  until 
they  could  act  in  concert  with  the  College  at  Avignon  : 
but  this  determination/  overruled,  it  is  probable,  by  the 
demands  of  the  people  of  Rome,  yielded  to  the  final  re- 
solution of  electing  a successor  to  Innocent,  who  should 
hare  previously  bound  himself  by  oath  to  resign  his 
dignity,  if  this  step  should  be  requisite  for  the  union 
and  peace  of  the  Church.  The  lot  now  fell  upon  An-  Gregory 
gelo  Corrario,  a Venetian,  titular  Patriarch  of  Constant!-  XU  sc 
nople,  and  Cardinal,  a man  whose  unsullied  repula- 
tion  for  sanctity  and  virtue  led  to  the  hope  that  he  A-  D- 
would  not  refuse  to  fulfil  his  engagement,  if  called  1406. 
upon  to  do  so.  But  Angelo  Corrario,  acknowledged  at 
Rome  as  Pope,  under  the  title  of  Gregory  XII.,  refused 
as  pertinaciously  as  any  of  his  predecessors,  to  adopt  the 
method  of  cession  when  it  was  really  proposed  to  him ; 
he  evaded  a conference  with  his  rival,  which  had  been 
appointed  to  take  place  at  Savona;  and  it  became  mani- 
fest that  the  peace  of  the  Church  would  never  be  restored 
by  the  resignation  of  a rival  Pontiff.  The  majority  of 
the  Roman  Cardinals,  disgusted  with  the  conduct  of 
Gregory,  quickly  deserted  his  Court  and  retired  to  Pisa; 
and,  not  long  after,  a new  Subtraction  of  obedience 
from  Benedict  having  been  published  by  the  King  of 
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France,  and  acceded  lo  by  Germany,  Hungary,  and 
Bohemia,  this  Pontiff  escaped  the  seizure  of  his  person 
by  flight  from  Avignon,  and  look  refuge  at  Perpignan 
in  Spain,  while  hie  Cardinals  remained  in  France. 

In  this  state  of  things  the  two  great  Bodies  of  Cardi- 
nals resolved  on  a coalition,  and,  having  effected  this 
important  measure,  they  summoned  a General  Council 
to  assemble  at  Pisa,  for  the  express  purpose  of  deposing 
the  two  rival  Pontiffs,  and  electing  one  true  ami  uni- 
versal Head  of  the  visible  Church.  The  Council  met  in  the 
Spring  of  1409,  and  was  numerously  attended.*  There, 
a sentence  of  condemnation  was  pronounced  against 
the  contending  Popes,  who  were  denounced  as  guilty  of 
perjury,  contumacy,  and  heresy,  and  the  Holy  See  was 
declared  vacant.  The  Cardinals  then  proceeded  lo  the 
election  of  a Pontiff ; and  their  choice  fell  upon  Peter  of 
Candia,  Cardinal  of  Milan,  who  took  the  uamc  of  Alex- 
ander V.  The  deposed  Pontiffs  refused,  of  course,  to 
renounce  their  dignity,  and  they  still  put  forward  their 
respective  claims  to  the  obedience  of  Christendom ; Bene- 
dict remaining  at  Perpignan,  and  retaining  the  obedience 
of  Spain,  and  Gregory  having  escaped  to  Cuieta,  where 
he  enjoyed  for  a season  the  protection  of  Ladislaus, 
King  of  Naples.  The  Schism,  say  some,  was  by  this 
means  increased,  inasmuch  as  three  Pontiffs,  instead  of 
two,  were  now  laying  claim  to  the  supremacy  of  the 
Church  ; but  it  is  perhaps  more  correct  to  consider  that 
the  Council  of  Pisa  contributed,  in  some  measure,  to  the 
removal  of  the  disorder,  since  it  served  to  exhibit  and 
establish  the  principle,  that  the  authority  of  a General 
Council  was  superior  to  that  of  the  Pope.f 

Alexander  did  not  long  enjoy  his  new  dignity : he  died 
at  Bologna  in  the  year  after  his  election,  (May  3,  14 ll>.) 
and  was  succeeded  by  Balthasar  Cossa,  a Neapolitan, 
and  Legate  at  Bologna,  who  assumed  the  title  of  John 
XXIII.,  secured  the  obedience  of  the  King  of  Naples, 
and  compelled  Gregory  to  quit  his  dominions,  and  to  seek 
an  asylum  at  Rimini.  John,  soon  after  he  had  attained 
the  Pontificate,  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  Sigts- 
mund  to  the  Empire,  in  concert  with  whom  he  resolved 
upon  once  more  convening  a General  Council,  with  the 
view  of  establishing  the  union  of  the  Church.  The  place 
fixed  upon  for  this  important  assembly,  in  compliance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  Emperor,  but  not  in  accordance  with 
the  interests  of  the  Pope,  was  Constance,  in  Swisserland ; 
ami  the  day  appointed  for  the  meeting  was  the  1st  of 
November,  1414.?  The  assemblage  of  Ecclesiastics, 
and  also  of  Laymen,  on  this  occasion,  was  immense. 
The  Council  was  divided  into  four  national  sections, 
of  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  England,  and  the  votes 
were  taken  according  to  this  division,  instead  of  being 
registered  according  to  the  opinions  of  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  Body.  Both  the  Emperor  and  John  were 
present.  The  professed  objects  of  this  famous  Council 
were,  the  extinction  of  the  Schism,  and  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  Church,  or  the  correction  of  those  manifold 
abuses  which  existed  in  the  management  of  Ecclesiastical 
revenues.  Here  it  was  determined,  after  some  debate, 
that  a General  Council  could  compel  the  Pope  to  ab- 
dicate, and  the  method  of  cession  was  moreover  de- 
clared to  be  the  only  means  of  securing  the  peace  of  the 


* S«  L«a  flint,  Hittcire  dm  Co  net /e  dt 

Tbe  Act*  of  this  Council,  and  of  the**  which  followed  it, 
will  be  mentioned  more  particularly  in  a suUieque&t  part  of  thi* 
Chapter. 

* See  L*nfant,  HUtoirt  du  CentUe  de  Con$Ja*ce. 
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Church.  Accordingly,  on  the  2d  of  March,  1415,  John  Kcct«. 
publicly  pronounced  his  abdication,  on  condition  of  a aiasticnl 
similar  proccedingon  the  part  of  Benedict  and  Gregory.  Hia,0,7  °f 
Suspicions,  however,  having  been  manifested  by  the  r*^Dt  ^ 
Council  with  regard  to  the  sincerity  of  the  Pontiff  in  - 
these  transactions,  the  latter  planned  his  escape  from 
Constance,  and  fled  first  to  Schaffliausen,  afterwards  to 
Brisac,  and  at  length  to  Fribourg,  where  he  expected  to 
receive  the  protection  of  the  Duke  of  Austria,  but  was 
treacherously  delivered  into  the  power  of  the  Emperor 
and  the  Council.  A series  of  enormous  crimes  being 
now  laid  to  his  charge,  John  was  solemnly  deposed  from  John  dc- 
the  Pontificate,  May  29,  1415,  and  condemned  to  ri-  poted. 
gorous  imprisonment,  which  he  suffered,  first  at  Heidel- 
berg and  afterwards  at  Manheim,  for  the  period  of  three 
years.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  Gregory  sent  lo  Gregory  re- 
tire Council  a voluntary  and  solemn  resignation  of  his 
dignity.  Benedict,  however,  remained  inflexible,  de- 
claring that  he  was  the  true,  and  now  the  only,  Pope. 
Sigismund  went  in  person  to  Perpignan  with  a view  to 
obtain  his  resignation  ; but  Benedict  obstinately  resisted 
all  solicitations,  and  ultimately  withdrew,  for  the  securily 
of  his  person,  to  the  small  fortress  of  Paniscola.  The 
Council,  fully  convinced  of  his  contumacy,  proceeded  to 
the  sentence  of  deposition  ; and  although  Benedict  conti- 
nued to  anathematize  his  adversaries  daily  in  his  obscure 
place  of  refuge,  he  had  ceased  to  be  a means  of  dividing 
the  obedience  of  the  Church.  The  claims  of  the  late 
competitors  having  been  thus  entirely  destroyed,  the 
Cardinals  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a new  Pope,  and 
agreed  in  the  choice  of  Otto  de  Colonna,  a Roman,  who  Martin  V. 
ascended  the  Papal  Chair  under  the  nuine  of  Martin  V.  wl*  P»p*. 
And  thus  the  primary  object  of  the  Council,  the  healing  *-  *»• 
of  the  Great  Schism,  which  had  long  been  productive  of  1417. 
such  numerous  disorders,  was  successfully  accomplished. 

Angelo  Corrario  died  soon  after  his  cession.  Peter  de 
Luna  lived  harmless  at  Paniscola  until  tbe  year  1424  : 
two  Cardinals  who  continued  with  him  until  his  death 
elected  a successor  according  to  his  entreaties,  who 
styled  himself  Clement  VIII.,  but  shortly  afterwards 
relired.  Balthasar  Cossa,  restored  to  liberty  about  three 
yearn  after  his  deposition,  was  solicited  by  some  of  his 
friends  to  resume  the  Papal  dignity,  but,  instead  of 
complying  with  their  advice,  he  voluntarily  threw  him- 
self at  the  feet  of  Marlin,  who  received  his  submission, 
and  afterwards  admitted  him  to  his  friendship,  and  ap- 
pointed him  Cardinal,  and  Dean  of  the  Sacred  College,  gocj  0f  ^ 
a situation  which  he  retained  with  constant  fidelity  to  Great 
his  master  and  benefactor.  And  thus  the  Great  Western  Western 
Schism  was  completely  at  an  end.  Schism, 

The  progress  made  by  the  Council  of  Constance  in 
the  correction  of  Ecclesiastical  abuses,  which  we  shall 
hereafter  have  occasion  to  observe,  was  not  very  great ; 
and  the  proceedings  against  the  memory  of  Wickliffo, 
and  the  persons  and  doctrines  of  Huss  and  Jerome  of 
Prague,  which  will  likewise  fall  under  our  notice  is 
another  place,  have  called  forth  the  loud  and  lasting 
censure  of  mankind.  The  Council  was  dissolved  on  the 
22d  of  April,  1418,  having  sat  three  years  and  six 
months;  aud  the  question  of  Reformation  was  deferred 
to  another  assembly  of  the  same  kind,  to  be  summoned 
after  an  interval  of  five  years.  In  consequence  of  this 
constitution,  but  with  a view  of  frustrating,  as  far  as 
possible,  its  object,  Martin  summoned  two  Councils,  at 
several  times,  to  meet  in  Italy,  the  first  at  Pavia,  the 
second  at  Sienna.  These  arts  of  evasion  were,  however, 
ineffectual.  The  foreign  Prelates  refused  to  assemble  in 
2 P 
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ir:fiorr  , Count  nr  where  the  power  of  the  Pope  «•  so  prerto  occur.  The  grttter  pert  of  Christendom  persevered  In  Sedw 
rninant,  and  Martin  was  eventuallv  compelled  to  sum-  its  obedience  to  bo^nius.  and  the  more  powerful 

mon  a Council  to  meet  at  Basle.  This  Pontiff  died  Princes  were  dissatisfied  with  the  extreme  measures  the  xv?|h' 

auddealv  on  the  20th  of  Februarv,  MSI . just  before  the  which  had  been  adopted  at  Basle.  1 he  new  Schism  was  Century. 

mretin-r  of  the  new  Council,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  notof  long  duration.  Eugenios  died,  February  23,  1447.  < , 

dignity^ by  Gabriel  Condolmieri.  Bishop  of  Sienna,  said  and  was  succeeded  bv  Thomas  de  Sariaoo,  Bishop  of 
to  hove  been  the  illegitimate  child  of  Gregory  XII.,  Bologna,  under  the  title  of  Nicholas  V . The  new  Poo-  NicM„v. 
b who  assumed  the  idle  of  Eugenios  IV.;  a Pootiff  tiff,  distinguished  lor  Ilia  learning,  genius,  and  uioilera-  *.  t>. 

rnigcr.rai  by  eccj<ien|  or  rather  who  owed  his  ideation  to  tiou,  aecured  to  himself  the  attachment  of  the  great  Body  1447. 

AD.  his  previous  insignificance,  and  who  soon  displayed  the  of  the  Chureh.  In  1449,  FelU  resigned  hia  dignity, 

1431.  weakness  and  inconstancy  of  hia  mind  in  the  malad-  and  the  Father*  of  the  Council  ot  Basle,  assemble.!  at 


weakness  and  inconstancy  of  his  mind  in  tne  nrai ad- 
ministration of  his  office. 

The  Council  of  Basic  was  opened  on  the  23d  of  July, 


Lausanne,  confirmed  his  abdication,  acknowledging 
Nicholas  V.  as  the  supreme  Head  of  the  universal  Churt-h. 


] 431  • under  the  presidency  of  the  celebrated  Cardinal  During  this  Potltiftcatc,  and  indeed  lor  many  years  alter- 
Julia’n  Carsarini,  to  place  if  the  Pope.  The  professed  wards,  no  General  Council  was  held.  Nicholas  was  a 
objects  of  its  meeting  were,  the  union  of  the  Greek  and  great  encourager  of  Literature?  and  the  Arts,  and  hence 
Latin  Churches,  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  in  its  his  personal  character  was  held  m great  estimation. 


Head  and  in  its  Members,  and  the  extirpation  of  Heresy  Men  began,  perhaps,  to  esteem  the  peace  of  the  Church 
or  the  suppression  of  the  Hussites.  Not  long  after  the  as  more  desirable  than  even  the  correction  ol  abuse  ut 
Council  had  assembled,  F.ugeuius  sought  to  transfer  the  the  application  of  Ecclesiastical  revenues;  and  their 


place  of  meeting  to  Bologna  in  Italy ; his  mandate  was, 
indeed,  disobeyed  ; but  this  was  the  beginning  of  a con- 


attention  at  the  same  time  was  engaged  by  the  successes 
of  the  Turks  in  the  East.  The  capture  of  Constantinople 


tention  for  superiority  between  the  Council  and  the  Pope  in  the  year  1453  is  said  to  have  preyed  much  upon  the 

which  lasted  two  years;  at  the  end  of  which  period,  mind  of  Nicholas,  and  is  supposed  to  have  accelerated 

the  Pope,  having  at  one  time  been  deposed  from  his  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  24th  of  March,  1455. 

authority  by  the  Council,  and  having,  in  return,  annulled  Hr  wax  succeeded  by  Alphonso  Borgta,  a uativeof  Spain, 
it*  decrees!  was  at  length  obliged  to  submit,  and  to  who  look  the  name  of  Cehxlmlll.  Tina  Pontificate  was  c>luUl> 
acknowledge  the  paramount  authority  of  the  Council,  short,  and  not  dtxluiguishcd  by  any  remarkable  eventa.  j,j. 

The  Council  then  proceeded  to  make  some  salutary  re-  Sonic  altempta  were  made  to  unite  Utc  Christian  x.  o. 

gula  ions.  The  aupremacy  of  General  Councils,  esta-  Prince,  in  a war  against  the  victonou.  Turks,  but  the  1455. 

blished  at  Constance,  was  solemnly  affirmed  : Annates  desired  confederacy  was  not  formed. 

were  abolished  : a Confession  of  Faith  was  prescribed  to  Calixtua  was  succeeded,  in  the  year  1458,  by  /Eneas  Pius  II. 
be  read  by  every  Pontiff  immediately  after  his  election  : Sylvius  Piccolomini,  who  had  formerly  distinguished  a.  n. 

and  Expectativcs,  Reservations,  and  Provisions  were  done  himself  as  the  opponent  of  Papal  usurpations  at  the  1458. 

away.  But  when  the  question  concerning  the  reconci-  Council  ol  Basle;  but  during  the  Pontificate  of  (..alixtus, 

liation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches  was  coming  on,  by  whom  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Cardinal,  he 

the  Pope,  exasperated  bv  the  late  proceeding*,  insisted  stood  forth  as  the  assertor  of  Papal  rights,  and  the  op- 

on  transferring  the  Council  to  some  place  in  Italy,  ponent  of  all  measures  which  tended  to  degrade  the  Holy 

Hereupon,  he  was  summoned  to  appear  at  Basic,  on  the  Sec  and  to  diminish  the  power  of  the  Pontiff.  He  os- 


on  transferring  the  Council  to  some  place  in  Italy,  ponent  oJ  all  measures  which  tended  to  degrade  t He  Holy 
Hereupon,  he  was  summoned  to  appear  at  Basic,  on  the  Sec  and  to  diminish  the  power  of  the  Pontiff.  He  os- 
2Cthof  July,  1437,  but  instead  of  complying  with  the  tended  the  Papal  Chair  under  the  title  of  Pius  II.,  a 
requisition,  he  issued  a decree  to  dissolve  the  Council,  name  which  he  rendered  illustrious  by  his  encourage- 
and  to  assemble  another  at  Ferrara.  A sentence  of  ment  of  Learning  and  the  energy  of  his  government; 
contumacy  was  passed  against  the  refractory  Pontiff  by  while  at  the  same  time  he  furnished  a remarkable  ex* 
the  Fathers  assembled  at  Basle,  who,  with  very  few  ex-  ample  of  incouslancy  by  the  total  abandonment  ol  his 
ceptions,  continued  to  hold  their  Sessions  in  that  place,  former  principles  respecting  the  power  and  authority  of 
while  Eugenius,  with  his  few  partisans  and  the  depu-  the  reputed  successors  of  St.  Peter.  In  the  early  pari  of 


ties  from  the  East,  proceeded  to  consider  the  terms  of  his  Pontificate,  a.  p.  1459,  he  assembled  a Council  at 
union  of  the.  two  Churches,  first  at  Ferrara  and  after-  Mantua,  with  a view  to  promote  a general  Crusade 
wards  at  Florence.  On  the  25th  of  June,  1439,  the  against  the  Turks;  but,  notwithstanding  the  engagements 
Council  of  Basic  deposed  Eugenius  from  the  Pontificate,  into  which  several  Princes  entered,  the  attempt  jvas 


and  afterwards  elected  in  his  room  Amadeus,  Duke  of  eventually  unsuccessful.  An  embassy  from  the  East, 
Savoy,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Felix  V.  Eugenius  of  imploring  succour,  in  the  year  following,  was  received 
course  disregarded  the  sentcuoe  of  deposition,  and  issued  w*th  great  respect  at  Rome,  but  proved  wholly  meffcc- 
a severe  Edict  against  the  members  of  the  Council  of  ll*e  dissolution  of  the  Council  of  Mantua, 

Basle,  declaring  their  Acts  null  and  void  : and  thus  the  Pius  denied  the  position  dial  the  authority  of  the  Pope 
Church  was  divided  by  a Schism,  not  ouly  between  two  inferior  1o  that  of  a General  Councd,  and  at  the 

contemporary  Pontiffs,  hut  also  between  the  two  rival  same  lime  prohibited  all  appeals  to  such  Council ; nrnl 
Councils  of  Basie  and  of  Florence.  *n  thc  rear  1463  he  Published  a formal  retractation  of 

The  Council  of  Florence  dissolved  itself.  April  26,  which  he  had  written  in  support  or  the  preceding* 

1442 ; the  members  of  the  Council  of  Basle  dispersed  in  Rasle*  pronouncing  himself  to  have  been,  as  .Eneas 


Councils  of  Basie  and  of  Florence.  »n  thc  year  1463  he  Polished  a formal  retractation  of 

The  Council  of  Florence  dissolved  itself.  April  26,  & which  he  had  written  ill  support  or  the  preceding* 
1442  ; the  members  of  the  Council  of  Basle  dispersed  in  at  Rasle*  pronouncing  himself  to  have  been,  as  Eneas 
the  following  Spring,  dedaring,  however,  that  the  Coun-  Sylvius,  a heretic,  but  asserting  at  once  his  orthodoxy 
cil  was  not  dissolved,  and  that  it  would  assemble  a*rain  ftni*  his  authority  as  Pius  II.  Some  forces  were  at 


at  some  convenient  place,  when  a good  opportunity  may 

• For  the  more  particular  history  of  this  Council,  Bee  Lenfant, 
1 1 tt.' •■ire  de  ta  Gwerre  drt  Huuitf*  et  da  Coiutie  de  BS  > 4!m» 

8ylvii  Ltbn  dm  de  Qma/ia  Uan/tenu, 


length  assembled  at  Ancona,  where  they  were  destined 
to  embark  on  board  Venetian  galleys  on  an  expedition 
against  the  common  enemy  of  Christendom,  which  the 


• lie  founded  the  Vatican, 
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1471. 


Innocent 

VIII. 
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Alexander 

VL 
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Pope  proposed  to  conduct  in  persou ; but,  by  his  death, 
which  happened  at  the  place  of  rendezvous,  his  inten- 
tions were  frustrated,  and  the  feeble  attempt  at  warfare 
which  had  been  made  under  his  auspices,  was,  in  conse- 
quence, abandoned. 

Peter  Bard,  a Venetian,  was  raised  to  the  Pontificate 
in  the  year  1464,  and  assumed  the  uame  of  Paul  II. 
He  had  engaged,  before  his  electiou,  to  carry  on  the  war 
Against  the  Turks ; but  instead  of  pursuing  this  measure 
he  turned  his  arms  against  the  Hussites.  He  reduced 
the  cycle  of  the  Jubilee  from  thirty-three  to  twenty-five 
years  ; but  this  superstitious  ceremony  was  not  celebrated 
until  the  reign  of  his  successor.  Paul  died  on  the  25th 
or  26th  of  July,  1471,  and  his  place  was  supplied  by 
Francis  Albescola,  under  the  name  of  Sixtus  IV.  His 
Pontificate  was  signalized  chiefly  by  its  duration ; it 
lasted  thirteen  years.  At  first,  Sixtus  called  loudly  on  the 
Powers  of  Europe  to  arm  against  the  Turks,  but  his 
appeals  were  ineffectual,  and  he  soon  ceased  to  repeat 
them.  Ha  engaged  in  a dispute  with  Florence,  which 
was  terminated  only  by  the  approach  of  the  Ottoman 
arms,  about  this  time  a cause  of  serious  alarm  to 
the  States  cf  Italy,  from  which,  however,  they  were 
at  length  delivered  by  the  deaLh  of  Mohammed.  Sixtus 
is  particularly  noted  in  History  as  having  carried  the 
system  of  nepotism  or  partiality  towards  his  own  rela- 
tives in  the  distribution  of  Ecclesiastical  benefices  to 
a great  and  scandalous  extent ; and  as  having  established 
a public  brothel  at  Rome.  He  died  in  the  year  14£4, 
and  was  succeeded  by  John  Baptist  Ci bo,  a native  of 
Genoa,  who  is  said  to  have  purchased  the  votes  of  the 
Cardinals,  by  virtue  of  whose  election  he  ascended  the 
Papal  Chair,  under  the  name  of  Innocent  VIII.  The 
attempts  of  this  Pontiff  to  set  on  foot  a Crusade  were 
attended  with  uo  better  effect  than  those  of  his  pre- 
decessors. His  profuse  heaping  of  benefices  and 
wealth  upon  his  illegitimate  children  was  still  more 
indecent  and  flagitious  than  the  nepotism  of  Sixtus. 
He  died  in  1492.  Roderic  Borgia,  having  secured  his 
election  by  high  prices  for  the  votes  of  the  majority  of 
the  Cardinals,  now  succeeded  to  the  government  of  the 
Church  under  the  name  of  Alexander  VI.  This  man 
is  usually  regarded  as  the  most  degraded  and  profligate 
of  all  who  have  filled  the  Papal  Chair.  “The  crimes  and 
enormities,’1  says  Mosheim,  “ which  History  has  imputed 
to  this  Papal  Nero,  evidently  prove  him  to  have  been 
not  only  destitute  of  ail  religious  and  virtuous  principle, 
but  even  regardless  of  decency,  and  hardened  nguinst 
the  very  feeling  of  shame."  He  projected  an  alliance 
with  Baj&zet,  the  Turkish  Sultan,  against  Charles  YH1. 
of  France,  but  received  no  succour  in  consequence  of 
this  infamous  alliance,  and  afterwards  was  alarmed  by  a 
visit  of  Charles  at  Rome,  whom,  however,  he  in- 
duced to  abstaiu  from  the  obnoxious  measures  which 
he  had  dreaded,  more  especially  the  assembling  of  a 
Geueral  Council.  His  Pontificate  was  rendered  remark- 
able also  by  the  grant  which  he  made  of  the  newly  dis- 
covered regions  of  America  to  the  Crown  of  Spain,  not- 
withstanding an  Edict  which  had  formerly  beau  made  in 
favour  of  the  Portuguese  by  Eugenius  IV.  Cesar 
Borgia,  the  son  of  one  of  Alexander's  concubines,  was 
the  great  favourite  of  his  father,  whom  he  exceeded,  if 
possible,  in  profligacy  of  manners.  He  had  been  created 
Duke  of  Valentis,  and  employed  his  arms  in  Romagna 
as  the  temporal  champion  of  the  Holy  See ; and  it  is  com- 
monly supposed  that  Alexander  met  his  death  in  the  year 
1&U3,  by  drinking  wine  mixed  with  poison  which  be  had 


prepared  foe  a wealthy  Cardinal,  whom  he  had  invited  to  Reels- 
an  entertainment,  and  whose  possessions,  when  they  had 
devolved  by  his  decease  to  tlae  Holy  See,  were  to  be  ap-  the^xl'th 
preprinted  lo  the  use  of  the  infamous  Cmsar.  Century. 

The  public  profession  of  Christianity  during  thisCen-  •— ^ 
tury  was  opposed,  and  partially  suppressed,  by  the  pro-  Progress  of 
gre&s of  the  Ottoman  arms  in  the  East;  and  the  resi*  Chnsti- 
dcnceofthe  first  Christian  Emperor  became  the  chief 
seat  of  Mohammedan  power.  In  other  parts  of  the 
world  the  Christian  Religion  maintained  its  former 
ground.  An  ineffectual  attempt  for  the  conversion  of 
the  Jews  was  made  by  Benedict  X ill. ; and  a severe 
Edict  against  that  people  was  issued  by  Eugenius  IV. ; 
but  in  the  conference  which  was  held  by  the  former,  both 
parties  claimed  the  victory  in  argument ; and  the  forced 
conversions  which  followed  the  harsh  measures  of  the 
latter  were,  of  course,  iusinccre  and  nugatory. 

The  early  part  of  this  Century  was  distinguished  by  a Greek  anil 
formal  and  elaborate,  although  ultimately  ineffectual,  ^uivbes 
attempt  at  tbe  union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches. 

The  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  having  received  separate 
proposals  from  the  Council  of  Basle  and  the  Pope  Eu- 
genius respecting  the  discussion  of  the  question,  deter- 
mined at  length  to  prefer  the  authority  of  the  latter,  and 
contented  to  negotiate  with  the  Council  assembled 
nnder  bis  auspices  at  Ferrara.  Deputies  ou  both  sides 
were  accordingly  appointed  lo  argue  the  points  of  dispute 
before  this  Council ; by  whose  efforts  it  was  vainly  hoped 
that  the  dissensions  which  had  so  long  existed  would  be 
brought  to  a favourable  issue.  The  cause  of  the  Latins 
was  defended  by  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Julian  Casarini 
and  others,  while  that  of  the  Greeks  was  committed  to 
the  conduct  of  Brssarion,  Archbishop  of  Nice,  and  Mark 
of  Ephesus.  It  was  agreed  at  the  outset  that  the  subjects 
of  dispute  were  four  in  number  ; namely,  the  procession 
of  tbe  Holy  Ghost,  the  kind  of  bread  to  be  used  in  the 
celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory, 
and  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope.  Little  progress  was 
made  at  Ferrara.  Some  lime  was  wasted  there  in  a 
dispute  which  arose  between  the  Greek  colleagues  re* 
specting  the  doctrine  of  their  Church  with  reference  to 
the  state  of  the  Saints  between  the  periods  of  death  and 
the  resurrection  ; and  a long  debate  was  afterwards 
carried  on  belweeu  the  Latin  and  Greek  Doctors  con- 
cerning the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  After  this, 
the  Council  was  transferred  to  Florence.  There,  alter  a 
renewed  debate,  the  Emperor  and  Bessarion  yielded  the 
disputed  point  of  the  procession,  which  was  in  fact  the 
chief  subject  of  controversy,  and  a common  Confession 
of  Faith  was  drawn  up  which  served  as  the  fauudaiion 
of  a Treaty  of  concord  between  the  two  Churches.  With 
resfttct  to  the  Eucharist,  the  Greeks  conceded  that  un- 
leavened bread,  as  well  as  leavened,  may  be  lawfully 
employed  iu  its  celebration.  The  dispute  relating  lo 
Purgatory,  or  the  means  of  purification  of  departed  souls, 
namely,  whether  this  is  fire,  as  the  Latins  declared,  or 
tempestuous  darkness,  according  to  the  tenet  of  the 
Greeks,  was  declared  to  be  indifferent,  or,  at  least,  to 
require  no  positive  decision.  And  the  question  respect- 
ing the  Pope's  supremacy  was  made  the  subject  of  a 
compromise  which  looked  like  a temporary  adjustment 
of  the  matter,  and  made  way  for  the  signing  and  ratifica- 
tion of  the  decree  of  union.  But  the  measure  which 
had  thus  been  carried  was  wholly  unpopular  at  Constan- 
tinople ; and  the  members  who  composed  the  deputation 
of  the  Greek  Church,  with  the  exception  of  Mark  of 
Ephesus,  who  hod  refused  his  consent  to  the  concessions 
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and  the  union,  were  received  on  their  return  with  inwulls 
nnd  reproaches  as  traitors  to  the  Catholic  Faith.  Mark, 
at  the  head  of  a large  party,  was  urgent  for  a repeal  of 
the  union  ; while  the  power  and  patronage  of  the  Court 
were  as  strenuously  exerted  to  maintain  it.  The  Patri- 
archs of  Jerusalem.  Antioch,  and  Alexandria  openly 
declared  against  the  union  and  its  authors;  Russia  and 
Moscovy  concurred  in  this  protest ; and,  in  one  word, 
the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Florence,  while  it  was  par- 
tially received  at  Constantinople,  was  yet  indignantly 
Tcjected  by  the  great  Body  of  the  Greek  Church  and 
Empire.  Party  spirit  was  running  high  on  the  subject 
of  the  union,  when  Constantinople  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Turks,  a.  d.  1453.  The  promised  boon  of  assistance 
against  a threatening  Pow  er  could  now  no  longer  sway  the 
counsels  of  an  Empire  already  fallen  ; and  the  Greek 
Church,  disengaged  from  its  political  connection  with 
the  Byzantine  Court,  persists,  to  the  present  day,  in  its 
doctrinal  disagreement  with  the  Churches  of  the  West.* 

Confining  our  attention  to  the  state  of  things  within 
lire  limits  of  the  Papal  dominion,  we  advert,  in  the  first 
place,  to  one  or  two  prominent  features  in  the  public 
celebration  of  religious  worship  during  this  Century. 
The  Jubilee,  about  this  time,  was  at  the  height  of  ita 
credit.  In  (tie  year  1400,  great  numbers  of  persons 
flocked  to  Italy  lor  the  purpose  of  celebrating  this  festival, 
notwithstanding  an  express  injunction  of  the  King  of 
France,  by  which  he  prohibited  his  subjects  from  under- 
taking the  journey.  The  pilgrimage  was  fatal  to  many 
who  performed  it:  some  were  plundered,  and  others  as- 
sassinated by  the  enemies  of  the  Pope  in  Italy ; while 
slid  greater  numbers  were  carried  off  by  the  pestilence 
which  at  that  lime  was  raging  at  Rome,  where  it  is  said 
that  six  or  seven  hundred  persons  died  daily.  The  next 
Jubilee  was  celebrated  in  the  year  1450,  during  the 
Pontificate  of  Nicholas  V.,  which  passed  off  without  the 
recurrence  of  simitar  disasters,  but  was  rendered  remark- 
able by  the  breaking  down  of  a bridge,  in  consequence 
of  which  two  hundred  persons  were  drowned.  The 
Jubilee  which  was  held  in  1475.  in  compliance  with  the 
institute  of  Paul  II.,  was  less  numerously  attended  than 
the  former,  in  consequence  partly,  it  may  be  supposed, 
of  the  more  frequent  recurrence  of  the  festival,  partly  of 
the  increasing  unpopularity  of  Papal  superstitions,  and 
partly  of  the  wars  in  which  Europe  was  at  that  lime 
engaged.  In  the  year  1456,  Calixtus  III.  established 
the  universal  celebration  of  the  festival  of  the  Transfigu- 
ration of  Christ;  and  in  1476,  Sixtus  IV.  declared  his 
approbation  of  that  in  honour  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception of  the  blessed  Virgin,  by  issuing  on  Edict  for 
the  grant  of  Indulgences  to  those  who  should  devoutly 
celebrate  it. 

The  puerilities  of  the  Scholastic  Theology  continued 
to  increase,  and  the  credit  of  the  system  proportionally 
to  decline,  during  the  XVlh  Century.  Some  persons 
contended  for  the  necessity  of  entirely  abolishing  this 
method  of  trifling  disputation;  while  others,  including 
the  celebrated  Gcrsou  and  Savonarola,  advocated  only 
the  reform  of  its  abuses,  and  a correction  of  the  disorders 
which  it  had  introduced  into  the  seminaries  of  Learning. 
The  credit  of  this  system  of  quibbling  and  jargon  con- 
tinued, however,  to  be  upheld  by  the  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans ; so  that  form  and  sound  had  yet  many 
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defenders  against  the  intrusions  of  sense.  It  is,  how- 
ever, to  this  Century  that  the  early  revival  of  Literature 
in  Europe  is  to  be  referred.  The  study  or  the  ancient 
Classics,  introduced  into  Italy  and  the  neighbouring 
Countries  by  the  Greek  refugees,  who  repaired  thither 
after  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  in  the 
year  1453,  was  one  proximate  cause  of  the  restoration 
of  Letters  :*  the  invention  of  Printing,  and  the  patronage 
of  Pope  Pius  II.,  contributed  greatly  to  the  same  effect; 
and  this  improvement,  continuing  to  advance,  became  a 
powerful  assistant  to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  in 
the  commencement  of  the  following  Century. 

During  the  present  period,  translations  of  the  Scrip- 
tures into  the  vernacular  tongue*  began  to  be  circulated 
in  England,  Germany,  and  other  Countries.  Laurentius 
Valla  published  his  annotations  on  the  New  Testament, 
which  led  the  way  fur  future  critical  expositions  of  a 
more  complete  and  elaborate  nature.  Marsdius  Ficinus, 
Savonarola,  and  others,  produced  learned  Treatises  in 
defence  of  Revealed  Religion. 

Under  the  name  of  Mysticism,  or  sentimental  Tlieo-  Mjrxtie*. 
logy,  we  are  to  understand  much  real  and  ardent  piety, 
which  existed  in  the  case  of  some  individuals,  as  well  as 
some  fanaticism  and  extravagance,  which  marked  the 
conduct  of  others.  Mysticism,  in  the  worst  acceptation 
of  the  word,  as  denoting  a system  of  absurd  or  un- 
reasonable devotion,  was  the  perverted  Religion  of  the 
heart,  as  the  Scholastic  Theology,  in  its  subtilty  and 
coldness,  was  the  perverted  Religion  of  the  head.  In  an 
Age  of  general  ignorance  and  dry  scholastic  disputation, 
those  who  exhibited  a distaste  for  the  prevailing  super- 
stitions and  snbtilties,  together  with  a certain  degree  of 
feeling  in  matters  of  Religion,  were  ranked  in  the  same 
class  as  the  mere  senseless  and  violent  enthusiast.  But 
we  shall  do  wrong  if  we  suppose  the  Mystic  Theology  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  more  especially  that  of  the  XVth 
Century,  to  imply  nothing  more  than  the  expression  of 
fanaticism.  The  extremes  of  Scholastic  Theology  con- 
tributed to  produce  the  opposite  extremes  of  Mysticism  ; 
the  former  were  suited  to  men  of  a speculative,  the  latter 
to  those  of  a contemplative  turn  of  mind  ; the  one  has 
been  not  unaptly  designated  as  the  tilt  and  tournament, 
the  other  as  the  romance,  of  mind.  Abstraction  of  tho 
mind  from  the  world  and  its  affaire,  and  communion 
with  God  or  divine  love,  were  the  great  principles 
of  Mysticism;  qualities  and  habits  of  mind  which, 
rightly  understood  and  moderated,  are  evidently  the 
principles  of  true  Religion,  but  if  ignorantly  adopted,  or 
carried  to  excess,  may  be  expected  to  issue  in  enthu- 
siasm, and  even  to  merge  in  a system  of  Pantheism, 

Some  great  names  appear  among  the  (so  called) 

Mystics  of  the  XVlh  Century.  Of  these,  none  are  more 
celebrated  than  Thomas  a Kempis,  whose  book  Con- 
cerning the  Imitation  of  Chritt  is  said  to  have  gone 
through  more  editions  in  various  languages  than  any 
other  Work  except  the  Holy  Scriptures.  To  this  writer, 
as  well  as  to  Tuuler  of  the  last  Century,  and  the  author 
of  the  German  Theology,  Luther  afterwards  expressed  his 
obligations.  The  writings  of  Vincent  Ferreriu*.  Henry 
Harphius,  and  Bernhard  Senensis  were  of  a more  fana- 
tical cost,  but  are  not  without  traces  of  piety  and 
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History.  wisdom.  Marsilius  Ficinua,  Gerson,  and  others,  en- 
v— v*''  deavunred  to  temper  the  Mystic  Theology  with  the 
scholastic  system. 

Monadic,  The  more  opulent  Orders  of  Monks,  especially  the 
and  other  Augustinians  and  Benedictines,  are  represented  as  having 
arrived  at  the  extreme  of  luxury  and  degeneracy  during 
this  Century.  Attempts  were  made  in  Germany  and 
France,  by  zealous  individuals,  to  effect  a reformation  of 
those  Societies ; but  the  result  of  their  labours  was  small, 
and  the  enormous  evil  of  the  system  continued  to  dis- 
play itself  in  the  obstiriacv  of  those  who  indulged  in 
licentiousness  and  vice  under  its  protection.  The  Men- 


dicant Orders,  quarrelsome  and  ambitious,  were  per- 
petually embroiled  with  the  Clergy,  and  frequently  sub- 
ject to  difficulties  and  persecutions:  the  refuge  which 
they  afTorded  to  the  Beguines  and  Lollards,  who  were 
especially  offensive  to  the  Clergy,  having  increased  the 
prejudices  of  the  Sacred  Order  8gainst  the  whole  Body. 
The  Fralricelli,  and  their  Tertiaries  the  Beghards,  who 
resided  chiefly  in  Italy,  were  the  objects  of  severe  perse- 
cutions, carried  on  chiefly  by  the  Popes  Nicholas  V.  and 
Paul  II. ; but  they  found  some  powerful  protectors, 
especially  in  Bohemia,  and  were  sometimes  in  a con- 
dition to  offer  forcible  resistance  to  the  measures  pur- 
sued against  them.  The  Sect  was,  however,  to  a certain 
extent  suppressed  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  Century, 
but  it  was  not  entirely  destroyed,  and  it  eventually  lost 
its  identity  by  becoming  merged  in  the  great  Body  of  the 
Reformed  who  adopted  the  tenets  of  Luther  in  the 
XVJth  Century. 

The  Society  of  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life,  ( Fratres 
Vila  Communis,)  instituted  in  the  last  Century  by 
Gerhard  Groote,  was  finally  established  by  the  Council 
of  Constance,  and  flourished  in  Germany  and  Holland.* 
All  the  members  of  this  Society  had  their  properly  in 
common,  and  lived  in  great  harmony  and  peace : they 
were  divided  into  two  classes,  the  Illiterate  and  the 
Literate  or  Clerks;  the  former  being  employed  in 
manual  labour,  the  latter  in  works  of  Literature,  or  in  the 
conduct  of  schools,  of  which  they  erected  a great  num- 
ber, and  in  these  they  were  industrious  and  successful  in 
the  education  of  youth. 

S«t*  and  The  Waldenses  still  subsisted  in  Pomerania,  Bran- 
* denburg,  and  other  Provinces  ; but  they  were  subject  to 
continual  persecutions,  and  their  number,  before  the 
close  of  the  Century,  was  very  small.  More  than  three 
thousand  of  these  unfortunate  people  are  said  to  have 
been  destroyed  at  one  time,  in  consequence  of  a cruel 
Commission  issued  against  them  by  Pope  innocent  VIII. 
in  the  year  14H8,  and  executed  by  Albert,  Archdeacon  of 
Cremona,  t 

In  Bosnia,  Servio,  end  some  neighbouring  Countries, 
the  Heresy  of  the  Manichteans  received  countenance 
and  protection,  and  was  the  object  of  Ecclesiastical 
jealousy. 

The  Adamites,  or  more  fanatical  Beghurds  or  Tur- 
lupins,  who  were  still  found  in  France,  Germany,  and 
Swisserland,  were  the  objects  of  a severe  inquisition, 
and  many  of  their  number  were  committed  to  the  flames ; 
but  this  extravagant  Sect  continued  inexistence  through- 
out the  Century,  and  was  at  length  exterminated  by  the 
arms  of  Ziska,  in  the  year  1421. 

The  beginning  of  this  Century  was  distinguished  by 
the  appearance  of  a new  Sect,  called  the  White  Peni- 


tents, which  spread  rapidly  and  extensively  in  Italy.  In 
the  year  1399,  a certain  Priest,  who  gave  himself  out  as 
Elias  the  Prophet,  and  predicted  the  immediate  destruc- 
tion of  the  world  by  an  earthquake,  descended  from  the 
Alps  into  Italy,  and  attracted  universal  attention  by  his 
method  of  conducting  his  pretended  mission.  He  was 
attended  at  first  by  a few  followers,  clothed  like  himself 
in  white  garments,  and  carrying  a crucifix  from  which 
blood  appeared  to  exude.  He  laid  claim  to  extraordi- 
nary revelations,  and  preached  peace  and  repentance. 

In  hi*  progress  through  Italy,  his  followers  continued  to 
increase,  and  even  some  dignitaries  of  the  Church  were 
included  in  the  number.  A considerable  sensation  was 
produced  by  his  proceedings,  and  the  appearance  at 
least  of  repentance  and  mutual  forgiveness  became 
general  wherever  he  went ; until  at  length  the  fanatical 
Priest  found  himself  at  Viterbo,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome,  at  the  head  of  several  thousand  followers,  par- 
taking in  his  austerities,  and  deluded  by  his  imposture. 

Here,  however,  his  course  was  finished:  the  Pope 
(Boniface  IX.)  caused  his  person  to  be  seized,  and, 
having  extorted,  or  invented,  a confession  of  his  guilt« 
condemned  him  to  the  flames.  His  followers  afterwards 
dispersed,  and  the  Sect  was  at  ail  end.* 

A fanatical  Sect,  of  minor  importance,  appeared  also 
in  Flanders  and  Germany ; but  it  attained  little  celebrity, 
and  was  speedily  suppressed. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  Century  the  Inquisition  The  Impu- 
was  introduced  into  Spain  under  the  auspices  of  Fer-  **iwa  in 
dinand  and  Isabella,  with  Thomas  de  Torqucmada,  a 
Dominican,  confessor  to  the  King,  for  its  chief.  The 
institution  soon  began  to  assume  a formidable  aspect  in 
that  Country,  more  especially  in  its  proceedings  against 
the  Jews;  persons  of  all  conditions  were  made  subject  to 
its  authority,  and  those  whom  it  condemned  of  Heresy 
were  deprived  of  their  properly  and  Civil  privileges, 
while  others  were  compelled,  in  great  numbers,  to  seek 
safety  in  flight.  The  more  particular  history  of  this 
formidable  tribunal  belongs,  however,  to  a later  period, 
when  its  authority  had  become  more  extensive,  and  its 
system  established  and  refined. 

One  professed  object  of  the  several  Councils  which  R«*  a«t> 
assembled  during  this  Century  was  the  Reformation  of  ■’■oojums 
the  Church,  or  the  removal  of  Ecclesiastical  abuses.  By  or  ReKolt*’ 
this  was  meant,  not  a correction  or  renunciation  of  erro  l.Couacil*; 
neous  doctrines,  but  an  improvement  in  external  disci-  aiul  public  ’ 
pline,  and  the  abridgement  of  the  Papal  power : it  was  a at 

design,  good  indeed  as  fer  as  it  went,  on  the  part  of  R*forma. 
those  who  were  deeply  imbued  with  the  theological  WI1* 
errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  not  to  alter  or  destroy, 
but  to  purify  and  give  stability  to,  the  existing  system. 

Reform,  in  this  sense  of  the  word,  had  been  often  advo- 
cated ; but  in  later  times,  as  the  abuses  of  the  Church 
had  multiplied,  so  the  complaints  respecting  them  had 
become  more  vehement,  and  that  which  had  been 
hitherto  a matter  of  private  declamation  became  now  a 
leading  subject  of  public  discussion.  The  attempts 
thus  made  to  reform  the  Church  in  its  Head  and  in  its 
Members  (according  to  the  phrase  then  current)  were 
not  indeed  productive  of  the  results  desired  ; but  it  is  on 
many  accounts  interesting  to  trace  the  history  of  the 
proceedings  connected  with  them.  By  the  Council  of 
Pisa,  which  mot  in  1409,  the  Cardinals,  before  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  election  of  the  new  Pope,  were  obliged  to 
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Huiotry.  th^mge1vc9  by  oath,  that  whoever  might  be  elected 

would  not  dissolve  the  Council  until  the  work  of  Refor- 
mation should  have  been  effected.  But  Alexander  V. 
afterwards  displayed  no  hearty  concurrence  in  the  views 
of  the  Reformers : he  conceded  some  few  points  of  minor 
importance,  and  remitted  some  claims  which  he  would 
have  found  it  difficult  to  exact ; but  he  deferred  the  ques- 
lion  of  a comprehensive  Reform  until  the  meeting  of 
another  General  Council,  which  he  promised  to  convene 
at  the  end  of  three  years.  This  lost,  however,  was  no 
unimportant  provision ; and  it  is  usually  regarded  as  the 
most  weighty  result  of  the  Council  of  Pisa,  that  by  it  the 
Pope  was  acknowledged  to  be  inferior  to  a General 
Council.  In  the  Council  of  Constance  which  met  in  the 
year  1414.  after  the  termination  of  the  Schism  by  the 
election  of  Martin  V.,  and  the  proceedings  relative  to 
Huss,  Jerome,  and  others,  the  great  question  of  Reform 
was  brought  under  consideration.  A Committee  of 
Reform  bad  been  appointed  in  one  of  the  early  Sessions 
of  the  Council,  to  inquire  into  the  existing  necessities 
of  the  Church,  and  to  prepare  plans  of  improvement. 
After  this  it  was  debated  whether  the  question  of 
Reform,  or  that  of  the  election  of  a Pope,  should  l»e  first 
disposed  of.  This  became  a subject  of  warm  and  pro- 
tracted debate;  it  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  greatest 
moment,  for  experience  had  by  this  time  made  it  abun- 
dantly evident  that  a Pope,  if  previously  elected,  would 
defeat  the  proposed  measure  of  Reform  ; and  so  it  was 
easy  to  perceive  that  the  question  of  previous  or  subse- 
quent election  involved  that  of  Reform  itself.  On  this 
ground,  indeed,  that  question  was  lost:  it  was  agreed 
that  the  election  should  be  the  first  measure ; and  this, 
when  ejected,  led  to  the  usual  policy  of  the  Pope,  to 
reluctance,  evasion,  and  delay.  Before  the  election 
took  place,  the  plans  of  the  Committee  of  Reform  were 
made  known,  and  favourably  received  by  the  Council; 
but  it  had  now  been  determined  that  they  could  not  be 
carried  into  effect  without  the  concurrence  of  the  future 
Pontiff,  who  afterwards,  having  enjoined  upon  the 
Committee  a revision  of  its  task,  and  having  associated 
some  creatures  of  his  own  in  the  work,  entangled  the 
Reformers  by  Ihis  mem  is  in  endless  divisions  and  dis- 
putes, and  rendered  their  efforts  nugatory.  At  length, 
the  Pope,  having  published  his  own  scheme  of  Reforma- 
tion, which  was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  altogether 
trifling  and  inefficient,  and  having  declared  it  to  be 
ample  and  satisfactory,  dissolved  the  Couucil,  and  re- 
paired to  Italy,  to  enjoy  the  opulence  and  the  power 
which  had  been  so  dexterously  preserved.  It  had  been 
enacted  that  another  Council  should  assemble  at  the 
end  of  Ave  years  from  (he  period  of  the  dissolution  of 
that  of  Constance;  but  it  was  not  until  the  year  1431 
that  the  meeting  took  place  at  Basle.  Here  again  the 
Reformation  of  the  Church  was  the  avowed,  and,  as 
far  as  regarded  the  majority  of  the  members,  was  doubtless 
the  real  object  of  desire.  But  here  likewise  the  Council 
and  the  Pope,  Eugeniu*  IV.,  came  into  collision  on  this 
important  question.  The  superiority  of  the  Council  to 
the  Pope,  which  had  been  declared  by  the  decree  of 
Constance,  was  warmly  asserted  and  eagerly  resisted ; 
and  much  time  was  wasted  in  angry  altercation,  which 
ceased  only  when  the  political  weakness  of  the  Pope 
had  constrained  him  to  submission.  After  this,  some 
important  Edicts  were  passed  for  the  suppression  of 
Ecclesiastical  abuses ; the  chief  of  which  related  to  the 
abolition  of  Annates,  Expectatives,  Reservations,  and 
other  provisions ; subscription  of  a Confession  of  Faith  by 


a newly  elected  Pope;  the  number  of  Cardinals,  which  Kerte- 
vras  reduced  to  twenty-four;  and  the  morals  of  the  Hi»torr*o/ 
Clergy.  The  Council  of  Basle  was  thus,  in  some  UiGl^th 
measure,  successful  with  regard  to  the  projected  scheme  Century 
of  the  Reformation  of  Ecclesiastical  abuses ; but  the 
Popes  afterwards  found  means  to  evade,  more  or  less, 
the  substance  of  its  decrees.  In  Germany,  however, 
and  more  especially  in  France,  much  was  effected 
towards  the  limitation  of  Papal  power  and  impositions, 
by  mean*  of  national  assemblies.  At  the  very  com- 
mencement of  this  Century,  during  the  Pontificate  of 
Gregory  XII.,  the  Parliament  of  France  had  prohibited 
the  levying  of  Annates  in  that  Country  : a warm  oppo- 
sition was  afterwards  made  by  the  University  of  Paris 
to  a demand  for  the  payment  of  Tenths  made  by  Alex- 
ander  V.f  and  some  resistance  was  made  to  a similar 
claim  put  forward  by  John  XXIII.*  At  length,  in  the 
Council  of  Bourgcs,  held  under  Charles  VI I.  in  the  year 
1438,  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church  were  placed 
on  a firmer  foundation,  by  the  passing  of  the  celebrated 
ordinance  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction.  By  that  constitution,  the  Pope  was  entirely 
excluded  from  the  exercise  of  temporal  authority  in  the 
Kingdom  of  France;  anti  hi*  spiritual  authority  was 
declared  to  be  limited  by  the  ancient  Cations  of  the 
Church.  lu  Germany,  notwithstanding  a considerable 
opposition  to  Papal  despot  ism  which  occasionally  mani- 
fested itself,  the  cause  of  Rome  gained  ground,  and  the 
decree*;  of  the  Council  of  Basle  lost  their  force  not  long 
after  they  had  been  enacted. 

The  effects  of  Wicklifles  labours  in  the  test  Century  2.  John 
developed  themselves  at  the  commencement  of  the  pre-  Hu“* 
sent,  more  especially  in  Bohemia,  where  the  opinions  of 
this  early  Reformer  were  circulated  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  II oss  and  his  friends.  The  History  of 
these  followers  of  Wickliffe  involves  within  it  that  of 
the  more  important  part  of  the  progress  of  the  Reforma- 
tion during  the  XVth  Century.  John  Huss  was  born  on 
the  6th  of  July,  1373,  at  Hussineta,  a village  of  Bohemia. 

Hi*  parents  were  poor,  and  unable  to  afford  him  a libe- 
ral education  ; but.  by  the  bounty  of  some  opulent 
friends,  he  was  enabled  to  pursue  a course  of  study  at 
the  University  of  Prague,  where  he  became  distinguished 
by  his  talents  and  virtues,  and  was  appointed  Processor 
of  Divinity  and  Philosophy.  In  the  year  1400,  he  was 
chosen  by  Sophia  of  Bavaria,  Queen  of  Bohemia,  to  be 
her  Confessor ; and  soon  after  he  acquired  great  credit 
as  a Preacher  at  the  Chapel  of  Bethlehem,  where  he 
delivered  hie  discourses,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
place,  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  lie  had  thus  obtained  power- 
ful means  of  influence  over  the  Court,  the  Students,  and 
the  People,  and  he  directed  his  unwearied  efforts  to  the 
promotion  of  practical  piety  in  each  of  these  quarters. 

He  continued  for  some  time  to  lecture  and  to  preach 
with  the  approbation  of  both  Clergy  and  Laity  ; and  it  is 
said  that  Sbiuco,  Archbishop  of  Prague,  availed  himself 
of  hi«  talents  for  the  correction  of  some  irregularities  of 
morals  which  had  disturbed  bis  Diocese.  During  this 
lime,  Huss  was  by  no  means  charged,  or  chargeable, 
with  Heresy.  On  the  contrary,  when  lie  first  became 
acquainted  with  the  writings  of  WtckUffe,  he  severely 
condemned  the  tenets  by  which  they  were  distinguished, 
and  approved  himself  as  a good  Catholic  by  his  vehe- 
ment protestatious  against  these  reputedly  dangerous 
productions.  But  it  was  a more  deep  and  thorough 
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Hittflfy.  acquaintance  with  the  Works  of  our  English  Reformer, 
for  which  Huss  is  supposed  to  have  been  indebted,  under 
Divine  Providence,  to  his  friend  Jerome,  that  led  him 
to  discover,  and  eventually  to  abandon,  the  errors  of 
the  system  in  which  he  hud  been  brought  up.  Urged 
by  his  convictions,  he  now  began  to  inveigh  boldly 
against  the  errors  and  abuses  of  the  corrupt  Church, 
and  by  so  doing,  while  he  found  many  partisans,  he 
drew  upon  himself,  of  course,  the  dislike  and  opposition 
of  the  adherents  of  Rome.  He  was  involved  also  at  the 
same  time  in  a Philosophical  dispute,  taking  part  warmly 
with  the  Realists  against  the  doctrines  of  the  Nominal- 
ists ; and  he  afterwards  used  his  influence  with  Weuces- 
laus  to  obtain  an  Edict,  whereby  the  Bohemian  members 
of  the  University,  who  were  for  the  most  part  Realists, 
and  favourers  of  the  doctrines  of  Wickliffe,  should  have 
three  votes  in  four,  in  matters  relating  to  the  govern- 
ment and  dignities  of  the  University,  while  the  Ger- 
mans, who  took  the  different  side,  should  be  restricted 
to  one  only,  thus  inverting  the  ancient  and  established 
order  of  the  prerogative.  This  occasioned  a secession  of 
several  thousand"  German  (i.  e.  Polish,  Saxon,  and 
Bavarian)  Professors  and  students  from  Prague,  who 
Afterwards  settled  at  Leipzig,  Erfurt,  Ingolstadt,  Ros- 
tock, and  Cracow,  and  carried  w ith  them,  w herever  they 
went,  their  animosity  against  Huss  and  Jerome,  as  the 
chief  causes  of  their  misfortunes  at  Prague.  By  this 
means  the  seeds  of  a violent  opposition  to  the  Reformer 
and  his  doctrine  were  spread  over  Germany.  Prague 
was  declared  to  be  infected  with  the  Heresy  of  Wickliffe; 
and  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  itself  were  little 
inclined  to  favour  the  dodrines  and  the  opinions  which 
bad  diminished  their  gains  by  occasioning  the  secession  of 
so  large  a portion  of  the  Academical  Body.  After  the 
death  of  the  Archbishop  of  Prague,  who  had  become  a 
violent  opponent  of  Huss,  the  Pope's  Legate,  who  was 
sent  in  the  year  1412  with  the  pallium  to  his  successor, 
brought  with  him  a Bull  for  the  issue  of  Indulgences, 
which  roused  the  indignation  of  the  Reformer,  and  was 
met  by  open  hostility  on  the  part  of  himself  and  his 
friend  Jerome.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this  resistance 
to  Papal  authority  that  Huss  was  summoned  to  appear 
before  the  Council  of  Constance.  This  summons  he 
unhesitatingly  obeyed;  and  on  the  3d  day  of  November, 
1414,  he  urrived  at  the  place  of  assembly  protected 
by  the  safe-conduct  of  the  Emperor  Sigismuud,  but 
with  that  amount  of  Ecclesiastical  odium  on  the  one 
hand,  and  that  resolution  and  firmness  of  mind  on  the 
other,  by  which  he  tlierc  fell  a sacrifice  to  the  cause  of 
Truth.  Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Constance,  Huss  was 
placed  in  close  confinement,  in  which  he  remained  dur- 
ing several  months.  At  length,  on  the  5lh,  7th,  and 
8th  of  June,  1415,  lie  had  a public  hearing  before  the 
Council.  But  when,  in  answer  to  the  charge  of  Heresy, 
he  appealed  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  source  of  his 
doctrines  and  opinions,  such  a course  of  justification 
was  declurcd  to  be  inadmissible,  and  the  paramount  au- 
thority of  the  Council  in  matters  of  Faith  wasslrongly 
asserted.  Even  Gerson,  the  Reformer  of  Ecclesiasti- 
cal abuses,  concurred  in  claiming  unlimited  obedience 
to  the  great  assembly  of  the  Church;  and  Huss  was 
told  by  another  of  the  Doctors,  as  much  perhaps  in  ear- 
nest as  in  jest,  If  the  Council  declares  that  you  have  but 
oue  eye,  though  indeed  you  have  two,  you  must  yet  ac- 

• This  cumber  ii  usually  stated  at  fire  thousand,  but  some  ac- 

counts go  modi  higher. 


knowledge  the  Council  to  be  right.  The  articles  of  ac- 
cusation  which  were  brought  against  Huss  related  chiefly  ®**bcal 
to  his  tenets  respecting  the  revenues  and  power  of  the  llw  x(,*h 
Clergy  ; these  he  was  called  upon  publicly  to  renounce ; Century, 
but  these,  he  asserted  in  reply,  he  must  continue  to  v— s 

maintain  until  he  should  be  better  instructed  by  the 
Council.  Various  methods  were  employed  to  induce 
him  to  retract  the  offensive  opinions,  but  to  no  purpose. 

On  the  5th  of  July  he  was  summoned  to  a final  au- 
dience, the  Emperor  himself  being  present  ;•  and  then, 
persisting  in  his  refusal  to  re  trad,  fie  was  condemned 
to  the  flames  as  an  obstinate  Heretic.  Huss  suffered  the 
execution  of  his  seutcuce  with  great  patience  and  de- 
voutness on  the  following  day  ; his  ashes  were  cast  into 
the  Rhine,  and  he  had  committed  his  soul  into  the 
bands  of  his  Redeemer.  In  point  of  doctrine  he  had 
not  departed  widely  from  the  established  creed  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  ; and  his  condemnation  was 
brought  about,  not  so  much  by  any  suspicion  or  charge 
of  spiritual  Heresy,  as,  first,  by  the  boldness  with  which 
he  had  attacked  the  corruptions  of  the  Clergy,  and  espe- 
cially the  danger  which  threatened  the  Ecclesiastical 
revenues  from  the  dissemination  of  lus  doctrines ; se- 
condly, by  the  animosity  of  the  Nominalists,  which  had 
been  excited  by  his  attachment  to  the  opposite  party ; 
and,  more  particularly,  by  the  resentment  of  the  Ger- 
mans, whom  he  had  been  instrumental  in  removing 
from  the  University  of  Prague.  To  these  causes  may, 
perhaps,  be  added,  his  appeal  to  the  Sacred  Writings  iu 
support  of  his  opinions,  as  an  authority  superior  to  that 
of  a General  Council. 

Jerome,  the  friend  of  Huss,  who  had  propagated  his  Jerome  of 
opinions  at  Prague,  and  had  attended  the  Council  of  Prague. 
Constance  to  assist  in  his  defence,  perceiving  that  he 
himself  was  obnoxious  to  the  Ecclesiastical  authorities, 
retired  from  the  place  of  assembly,  and  then  professed 
himself  ready  to  make  his  defence  before  the  Council 
when  he  should  have  obtained  sufficient  assurance  for 
his  personal  safety  at  Constance.  The  safe-conduct 
which  was  granted,  in  reply  to  this  application,  contained 
a provisional  clause,  which  sufficiently  indicated  to  Je- 
rome the  danger  which  would  attend  bis  appearance 
before  the  Council ; and  he  accordingly  began  hi*  return 
to  Bofiemia.  In  the  course  of  his  journey,  however,  he 
was  seized  by  order  of  the  Council,  and  conducted  to 
Constance  as  a prisoner.  He  was  brought  before 
the  Council  for  the  first  time  on  the  23d  of  May, 
when  he  firmly  maintained  his  opinions  ; he  was  heard 
a second  time  shortly  after  the  execution  of  Huss,  and 
again  on  the  11th  of  September,  on  which  last  occa- 
sion he  was  induced  to  make  a retractation  of  tlie  errors 
with  which  lie  had  been  formerly  infected,  and  to  pro- 
fess his  adherence  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 

• Sifc'i*rmtml  concurred  in  the  sentence  of  th*  Council,  although 
he  manifested  a disposition,  Loth  before  and  afterwards,  to  save 
Ilk?  Reformer  from  the  flames.  The  t<?rn3*  of  the  safe-conduct  which 
he  bad  granted  are  aa  fellow*  : ttrmora k*/rm  mnyittmm  Jokannrm 
Hut* — de  Hegna  fiormur  im  Coon/ iM  Generate — trmmtermlem — notui 
tt  vrttrum  cuitdret  fdemo  rreammandumut  affect  u,  dettde- 
rant*!,  quatenut  ipnim,  cum  ad  vat  pertenerU,  grate  tutetpert — • 
omaiaue  prartut  impedunemto  rtmoto  Inmttrt,  Hare,  morttri,  tt  redirt 
/there  prrmrttatit,  tibiqu*  el  tuit.  It  is  true  that  thr  condrmulitiuB 
uf  Urns  was  the  act,  not  o ( the  Kmjicrur  alone,  hut  of  the  Council) 
the  Doctors  at  the  same  lime  al£rinin|f.  that  no  faith  was  to  lie 
kept  with  Heretics,  and  that  the  protection  of  the  Knrpt-ror  could 
Dot  be  lawfully  rat  ended  to  such  ; but  it  is  plain  that,  in  fact,  what- 
ever roajr  have  leen  the  decision  of  the  Council,  Sigismuud  was 
hound,  by  the  terms  of  his  safe-conduct,  to  secure  Ike  return  ol'  the 
Reformer  to  Bohemia. 
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Butary.  Notwithstanding  this.  Jerome  was  kept  in  confine- 
menl,  and  soon  hud  an  opportunity  of  showing  how  sin- 
cerely lie  repented  of  his  denial  of  the  truth.  His  ene- 
mies brought  forward  new  charges  against  him  ; and  at 
another  audience,  which  was  granted  him  on  the  23d 
of  May,  1416,  when  the  assembled  Fathers  hoped  to 
receive  fresh  concessions  and  submission,  he  openly 
recalled  his  former  retractation,  acknowledged  his  con- 
tinued adherence  to  the  opinions  of  Hus*,  and  declared 
himself  ready  to  suffer  the  penalty  which,  as  he  candidly 
Acknowledged,  he  had  on  the  former  occasion  too  much 
dreaded.  II is  doom  was  now  sealed  ; he  perseveringly 
refused  to  make  another  retractation,  and.  in  the  course 
of  a few  days,  he  cheerfully  submitted  to  the  flames. 

As  a preliminary  step  to  the  condemnation  of  Hum, 
the  Council  had  stigmatized  the  Writings  ofWickliffe 
as  heretical,  and  had  issued  a decree  commanding  his 
bones  to  be  dug  up,  and  to  be  burned  together  with  his 
Works. 

Tlte  condemnation  of  Huss  and  Jerome  excited  in 
Uussites.  the  minds  of  the  Bohemians  a powerful  feeling  of  hos- 
tility against  the  Emperor  and  the  Council.  A spirit  of 
insubordination  and  revolutionary  movements  displayed 
themselves  in  the  Country  in  which  the  voice  of  Reason 
and  attempts  at  Reformation  had  been  so  violently  sup- 
pressed. Little  was  now  wanted  to  kindle  the  flame  of 
rebellion,  and  that  little  was  speedily  supplied.  After 
the  departure  of  Huss  from  Prague,  his  friend  Jacobus 
(or  Jacobellus)  de  Misa  had  insisted  strongly  on  the 
necessity  of  administering  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper  in  both  kind*  to  the  Laity,  in  opposition  to 
which  doctrine  the  Council  of  Constance  enacted  a 
statute  expressly  declaring  that  the  communion  was  to 
be  administered  to  the  Laity  in  one  kind  only.  Hus* 
had  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  administration  in 
both  kinds  was  conformable  to  the  practice  of  the  primi- 
tive Church,  but  he  did  not  attach  much  weight  to  the 
question,  and  he  would  by  no  mean*  have  encouraged  n 
violent  demand  for  the  administration  in  both  kinds  in 
opposition  to  the  decision  of  the  Council.  But,  a matter 
of  form  is  precisely  adapted  to  engage  the  passions  of 
the  multitude,  and  afler  the  death  of  the  martyr*  of 
Constance,  the  Cvp  / became  the  watchword  of  party, 
and  the  signal  of  open  rebellion ; and  four  thousand 
Bohemians  were  soon  in  arms,  under  Nicholas  of  Hus- 
sinetz  and  the  furious  Ziska.  The  rebels  pitched  their 
tents,  and  erected  a fortified  camp,  on  a mountain  of 
Bohemia  named  Tabor,  from  which  they  assumed  the 
distinguishing  appellation  of  Taborites.  Here  a suc- 
cessful resistance  was  offered  to  the  Imperial  forces;  an 
attack  was  made  upon  the  City  of  Prague  with  a favour- 
able result;  arid  in  a short  time  ail  Germany  was  dis- 
turbed by  a commotion  which  had  now  assumed  the 
formidable  appearance  and  name  of  the  Hussite  war.* 
These  extreme  measures  alarmed,  however,  the  more 
moderate  of  the  partisans  of  Huss,  and  a division  of  the 
party  ensued.  Those  among  them  who  demanded  only 
the  restoration  of  the  cup  to  the  Laity,  the  translation 
and  explanation  of  the  Scripture*  in  the  vernacular 
tongue,  the  improvement  of  Ecclesiastical  discipline,  and 
the  abatement  of  the  revenues  of  the  Clergy',  adopted  the 
name  of  Calixtinea  or  Utraquists;t  while  those  who 


• See  Lentaat,  Huloire  de  Lx  Guerre  de*  Hxuntee,  et  dm  Com  cite 
de  Bite  f Beauwbre’n  Supplement. 

f From  ca/ir,  Ike  cup,  and  the  j hra.se  tub  u irivue  form 4.  io 
both  kinds. 


advocated  the  pushing  of  Reform  to  still  greater  lengths,  Eecl* 
and  sought  to  reduce  the  Church  to  a state  of  Apostoli- 
cnl  simplicity,  retained  the  appellation  of  Taborites.  ot 

The*c  latter  were  fanatical  in  their  notions,  and  violent  in  'i*  ^ 
their  proceedings;  they  despised  all  constituted  authority,  . 1^' 

Ecclesiastical  a*  well  ns  Civil,  ami  acted  upon  the  sug- 
gestion of  Martin  Loquis,  a Moravian,  who  pretended 
to  foretell  the  immediate  coming  of  Christ  to  commence 
a visible  personal  reign  upon  Earth.  Ziskn  died,  by  the 
pestilence,  in  the  year  1424,  and  Procopius  Rasa,  a 
Bohemian  Nobleman  of  great  courage  and  resolution, 
was  chosen  General  in  his  room.  Under  his  auspices, 
the  war  was  carried  on  with  unabated  fury,  and  great 
barbarities  were  committed  on  both  sides.  At  length 
all  parties  seemed  desirous  of  an  accommodation,  and 
the  Bohemian*  were  invited  to  the  Council  or  Basle, 
with  a view  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  object.  Great 
numbers  of  these  people,  with  Procopius  at  their  head, 
repaired  accordingly  to  Basle  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  1433;  who  returned  in  April  of  the  same  year 
without  having  effected  their  purpose,  but  not  without 
having  left  a good  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  Basle,  with  respect  at  least  to  the  more  mo- 
derate and  religious  of  their  party.  The  war  was  accord- 
ingly renewed  ; and  the  Catholic  party,  under  Maynard, 
having  obtained  n signal  victory  over  the  insurgent  Ta- 
horites,  destroyed  great  numbers  of  the  most  violent  of 
these  unfortunate  people,  by  an  inhuman  but  successful 
artifice.  A deputation  from  the  Council  was  afterwards 
sent  into  Bohemia,  by  which  a reconciliation  was  brought 
about  with  the  Calixtiues,  upon  condition  of  allowing 
them  the  w*e  of  the  Cup;  and  the  Taborites,  having 
subsequently  endured  a severe  persecution  from  the 
King  of  Bohemia,  although  they  continued  to  retain 
most  of  their  opinions,  and  refused  to  join  the  Com- 
munion of  the  Romish  Church,  were  yet  induced  to 
abandon  the  most  unchristian  portion  of  their  doctrines, 
to  lay  down  the  arms  of  rebellion,  and  to  adopt  a more 
moderate  course  of  proceeding. 

This  Century  was  distinguished  by  several  eminent  Other 
men,  besides  Hum  and  his  friends,  who  may  be  re-  individual 
garded,  if  we  consider  the  tendency  and  effect  of  their 
writings,  as  the  forerunners  of  Luther.  John  Wesael, 
a pupil  of  Thomas  a Kempis,  born  at  Grdningen  in  the 
year  1419,  is  a celebrated  member  of  this  class.  This 
man,  uniting  the  sentiments  of  a fervent  piety  with  the 
exercise  of  a fine  genius,  and  the  attainment  of  extensive 
learning,  acquired  a high  reputation,  and  received  from 
his  numerous  admirers  the  overstrained,  and  even  pre- 
sumptuous, title  of  Lttx  Mundi , or  Light  of  the  World. 

He  followed  the  steps  of  Wickliffe  and  Huss,  in  denoun- 
cing the  Papal  supremacy,  together  with  many  of  the 
existing  superstitions  and  Ecclesiastical  abuses ; and  was 
compelled  to  quit  the  University  of  Paris  on  account  of 
his  opinions.  Luther  afterwards  expressed  his  entire 
agreement  in  sentiment  with  Wessel,  and  his  reverence 
for  his  character.  John  of  Wesalia,  suraamed  Burk- 
hard,  inveighed  boldly  against  many  of  the  errors  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  especially  denounced  Indulgences, 
Pilgrimages,  and  Fasts,  as  worthless  and  vain.  His 
opposition  was  resolute,  and  his  irony  was  bitter;  he 
was  tried  as  a Heretic,  and  sentenced  to  solitary  confine- 
ment, in  which  he  died.  Towards  the  latter  part  of 
this  Century,  Jerome  Savonarola,  a Dominican,  native 
of  Ferrara,  created  a great  sensation  in  Italy,  and  espe- 
cially at  Florence,  by  preaching  Reform  both  in  the 
discipline  of  the  Church  and  in  the  morals  of  the  People, 
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Hiftory.  ag  well  Laity  as  Clergy.  These  demands  he  enforced 
' by  a pretended  commission  from  Heaven,  and  multi* 
(udes  were  disposed  for  a season  to  regard  him  as  a 
Prophet  of  the  Lord  ; until  at  length  the  Franciscans, 
the  inveterate  enemies  of  the  Order  to  which  Savona- 
rola belonged,  contrived  by  un  artifice  to  destroy  his 
popularity,  and  to  procure  his  condemnation  as  a Heretic. 
The  preacher  was  accordingly  committed  to  the  flames ; 
and  the  doctrine  which  he  hud  promulgated  produced 
no  permanent  impression. 

The  labours  of  Renchlin  and  Erasmus,  the  great 
literary  promoters  of  the  Reformation,  will  properly 
engage  our  attention  in  the  Annals  of  the  following 
Century. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  WRITERS  OF  THE  XVth 
CENTURY. 

JOHN  HUS8. 

JOHN  OERSON. 

THEODOaiC  DE  NIEM. 

VINCENT  FERRERJU8. 

NICHOLAS  OK  CLEMANOI8. 

OEUET MIL'S  CHRYSOLORA8,  OR. 

ALPHONSUS  TOSTATU8. 

LAURRNTIUS  VALLA. 

MARCUS  EUOEMCUS,  (MARE  OP  EPUBSUB,)  OR. 

BESSARION,  OR. 

JOHN  DE  TURRECRBMATA. 

OEORGB  OP  TRAPE20MD,  OR. 

REGINALD  PEACOCK. 

THOMAS  A K CM  PIS. 

QKORQB  SCHOLARUS,  OR  GBNNADIUS,  OR. 

ANBAS  8YLVIU5  PICCOLOM1NI. 

JOHN  WEASEL. 

JEROME  SAVONAROLA. 

MAR8IL1U8  PIC  I N US. 

John  picus  op  mirandula  ; and  others. 

JOHN  HUSS. 

The  History  of  this  Reformer**  life  belongs  to  the 
Annals  of  the  Church.  His  writings  relate,  for  the 
most  part,  to  the  controversies  of  the  day ; comprising 
turnout  Otfcnct*  of  the  Works  and  Opinion * of  Wick- 
life.  Tract s on  the  Church , On  Antichrist  and  the  Ana- 
tomy  of  hi*  Member*;  A Commentary  on  the  Apoca- 
lypte , Sermon *,  and  Lelters.  While  confined  as  a nri- 
soaer  at  Constance,  Hubs  wrote  An  Explanation  of  the 
Creed , Decalogue,  and  Lord*  Prayer ; Treatises  on 
Mortal  Sin;  On  Matrimony ; On  the  Knowledge  and 
hove  of  God ; On  the  Three  Enemies  of  Man,  and  the 
Seven  Mortal  Sin* ; On  the  Sacrament  of  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ.  The  greater  part  of  his  Works, 
together  with  various  documents  relating  to  his  Life, 
were  collected  and  printed  in  two  volumes,  folio,  Nu- 
remberg, 1583. 

JOHN  GERSON, 

(Doctor  vmerabilis  el  Chrisiianushmts ,)  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Paris.  This  celebrated  man  was  born 
In  the  year  1363,  and  sent  at  the  age  of  fourteen  to  the 
University  of  Paris,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
talents  and  learning,  and  rose  rapidly  to  the  highest 
offices.  As  Chancellor  of  the  University,  he  made  great 
VOL.  XII. 


efforts  to  put  an  end  to  the  Schism  with  which  the 
Church  was  distracted  ; and,  in  the  Council  assembled 
at  Paris  in  the  year  1408,  he  induced  Charles  to  with-  fhaltVUi 
draw  his  obedience  from  Benedict  and  Gregory.  Afler  Century, 
tile  Council  of  Pisa,  he  urged  strongly  upon  the  three  ^ 

rival  Pontiffs  the  propriety  of  adopting  the  method  of 
cession.  At  the  Council  of  Constance  he  persevered  in 
his  efforts  for  the  restoration  of  unity,  and  there,  while 
he  joined  in  the  condemnation  of  Hubs,  he  displayed 
an  extraordinary  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  Reformation 
of  the  Church  in  its  Head  and  Members.  Gcrson 
attempted  also  to  improve  the  system  of  scholastic  learn- 
ing. but  without  much  success.  He  died  a.  d.  1429,  in 
voluntary  exile,  at  Lyons,  bring  unable  to  return  from 
Constance  to  Paris,  on  account  of  the  influence  of  John, 

Duke  of  Burgundy,  whose  hostility  be  had  provoked  by 
his  proceedings  against  Petit,  who  had  defended  the 
assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  in  1407.  Mosheim 
designates  Gerson  as  “ the  most  illustrious  ornament  of 
his  Age ; a man  of  extensive  influence  and  authority, 
whom  the  Council  of  Constance  looked  upon  as  its 
oracle,  the  lovers  of  liberty  as  their  patron,  and  whose 
memory  is  yet  precious  to  such  among  the  French  as  are 
at  all  zealous  for  the  maintenance  of  their  privileges 
against  Papal  despotism.'*  A good  edition  of  his  Works, 
by  Du  Pin,  was  published  at  Antwerp,  1706. 

THEO DORIC  DE  NIEM, 

author  of  A History  of  the  Schism  between  the  Popes 
and  Antip  pcs,  from  the  Death  of  Gregory  XI.  to  the 
Election  of  Alexander  V.,  in  three  Books  ; to  which  is 
added  a fourth  Book,  entitled  Nemus  Unionis.  He  was 
Secretary  to  several  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs;  and  rose  to 
the  dignity  of  Archbishop  of  Cambray. 

VINCENT  FERRERIUS, 

a native  of  Spain,  a Dominican  Monk,  Confessor  to 
Benedict  XI II.,  was  celebrated  as  a preacher,  and  au- 
thor of  A Treatise  on  the  Spiritual  Life,  or  concerning 
the  Inner  Man , Sermons,  and  Letters.  He  attained 
great  popularity  during  his  life,  and  was  distinguished 
by  a place  in  the  Calendar  after  his  death. 

NICHOLAS  DE  CLEMANGIS, 

(Doctor  theologus,)  Rector  of  the  Univtrsity  of  Paris, 

1393.  He  was  distinguished  by  his  integrity  and  piety, 
and  employed  his  pen  in  depicting  and  denouncing  the 
errors  of  the  times,  and  in  inveighing  against  the  ambition 
and  other  enormities  of  the  Pontiffs,  the  avarice  and  vices 
of  the  Clergy,  the  idleness,  luxury,  and  debauchery  of 
the  Monks,  and  the  general  depravity  of  morals  among 
the  Laity.  He  wrote,  among  other  Treatises,  On  the  cor- 
rupt Stale  of  the  Church,  On  the  Ruin  of  the  Church, 

On  the  Study  of  Theology,  and  numerous  Epistles.  He 
died  about  the  year  1440.  The  greater  part  of  hit 
Works  were  collected  and  published  at  Leyden  by  J. 

M.  Lydius,  1618. 

DEMETRIUS  CHRYSOLORAS,  Gr., 

was  distinguished  as  the  author  of  several  Works  in  the 
controversy  against  the  Latins,  and  was  eminent  as  a 
Philosopher  and  Astrologer.  He  flourished  about  a.  d. 

1430. 

2 Q 
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ALPHONSUS  TOSTATUS, 

Bishop  of  Avila,  author  of  a very  voluminous  Com- 
mentary Gn  the  Scripture s,  and  other  Works.  He  is 
said  to  have  written,  in  the  space  of  twenty-two  years, 
more  than  any  other  person  can  read  with  attention  in 
the  course  of  a whole  life.  He  died  a d.  1454. 

LAURENTIUS  VALLA 

is  remarkable  chiefly  as  the  great  restorer  of  Latin  Li- 
terature ; but  he  was  likewise  the  author  of  Annotation s 
on  the  New  Testament,  and  other  Theological  Works. 
He  died  in  the  year  1465. 

MARCUS  EUGENICUS,  (MARK  OF 
EPHESUS.)  Gr., 

Archbishop  of  Ephesus,  a Arm  supporter  of  the  tenets 
of  the  Greek  Church  against  the  Latins.  He  refused  his 
assent  to  the  union  of  the  Churches  agreed  on  in  the 
Council  of  Florence ; and  after  his  return  to  the  East, 
he  continued  to  attack  the  Latin  doctrines  by  his  con* 
troversial  writings. 


hut  the  matter  has  not  been  satisfactorily  made  out,  and  Eeck-  . 
he  therefore  enjoys,  for  the  most  part,  the  credit  of  hav- 
ing  composed  this  admirable  book.  He  was  born  in  ^ xvth 
the  year  13-BO,  of  John  and  Gertrude  Hammerlein,  at  Century. 
Kempia  or  Kenopen,  a small  town  in  the  Duchy  of 
Cleves.  In  1406,  he  became  a Canon  Regular  of  An- 
gus tines,  and  was  afterwards  made  Subprior  of  Mount 
St.  Agnes'  Monastery.  He  died,  a.  d.  1471,  in  the 
ninety-second  year  of  bis  age.  Sermons,  Meditations, 
and  a variety  of  practical  and  devotional  Treatises,  be- 
sides the  book  above  mentioned,  are  attributed  to  this 
author. 

GEORGE  SCHOLARUS,  OR  GENNA- 
DIUS,  Gr. 

He  is  said  to  have  taken  part  at  first  with  the  Greeks 
in  the  controversy  against  the  Latins,  but  afterwards  to 
have  favoured  the  latter,  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
Council  of  Florence.  He  was  appointed  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople  by  Mohammed,  after  the  capture  of  that 
city,  which  dignity  he  retained  during  the  space  of  five 
years,  when  he  resigned  the  office  and  retired  to  a 
Monastery,  where  he  died  about  a.  d.  1460. 


BESSARION,  Gr., 


Archbishop  of  Nice  ; at  first  a friend  of  Mark  of 
Ephesus,  and  a supporter  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Greek 
Church,  but  afterwards  a great  supporter  of  the  union 
at  Florence,  and  defender  of  the  Latin  tenets.  On  his 
return  from  the  Council,  he  was  appointed  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople;  but,  inconsequence  of  the  opposition 
made  by  the  Greeks,  he  was  unable  to  retain  his  office. 
He  then  removed  to  Italy,  was  made  a Cardinal,  and 
employed  in  important  services  to  the  Romish  Church, 
and  in  the  patronage  of  Literature.  He  died  a.  n.  1472. 


iENEAS  SYLVIUS  PICCOLOMINI, 

afterwards  Pope  Pius  II.  During  the  rupture  between 
Eugcniu*  and  the  Council  of  Basle,  he  supported  the 
cause  of  the  latter  by  his  eloquence  and  hie  pen,  but 
subsequently  he  went  over  to  the  party  of  the  Emperor 
and  the  Pope,  and,  after  his  own  elevation  to  the  Papacy, 
publicly’ retracted  his  early  opinions,  and  condemned  the 
writings  in  which  he  had  maintained  them.  A large 
collection  of  his  Epistles  is  extant,  besides  a great  variety 
of  other  Theological  and  Historical  Treatises,  together 
with  some  Works  on  Rhetoric  and  Grammar. 


JOHN  DE  TURRECREMATA, 

a staunch  supporter  of  tho  Pontifical  party  in  the  Council 
of  Basle  against  the  Hussites,  and  in  that  of  Florence 
against  Mark  of  Ephesus  and  the  Greek  party.  His 
writings  relate  chiefly  to  Ecclesiastical  and  Monastic 
affairs,  and  comprise  also  A Commentary  on  the  Psalms 
and  Epistle*  of  St.  Paul,  and  Sermons. 

GEORGE  OF  TRAPKZOND,  Gr., 

wrote  in  defence  of  the  Latin  doctrine  concerning  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  but  is  celebrated  chiefly 
as  the  translator  of  the  Works  of  several  of  the  Greek 
Fathers  into  Latin.  He  wrote  also  A Treatise  on  the 
Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion,  in  Greek.  He  died 
a.  o.  1486. 

REGINALD  PEACOCK, 

Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  wrote  against  the  followers  of 
Wicklitfle;  but  was  so  ready  to  acknowledge  many  of 
the  errors  and  abuses  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  that  he 
was  accused  of  Heresy,  and  obliged  to  make  a public  re- 
tractation of  his  obnoxious  opinions. 


JOHN  WESSEL, 

a native  of  Groningen,  Professor  of  Theology  at  Cologne, 
Heidelberg,  Paris,  Basle,  and  Groningen.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished as  a Linguist,  a Poet,  and  an  Orator,  and 
especially  as  a Philosopher  and  Divine.  Among  his 
principal  Treatises  arc  to  be  reckoned  those  On  Provi- 
dence ; On  Ike  Incarnation  and  Passion  of  our  Sa- 
viour; On  the  Dignity  and  Power  of  the  Church  ; On 
the  Sacrament  of  Penance  and  the  Power  of  the  Keys  ; 
On  Purgatory ; On  Prayer ; On  the  Eucharist ; On 
Justification  by  Christ,  lie  died  a.  d.  1489. 

JEROME  SAVONAROLA. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  chief  Works  of  this  ce- 
lebrated writer.  The  Triumph  of  the  Cross,  a Treatise 
on  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion  ; On  the  Christian 
Life  ; On  the  Love  of  Christ  ; Dialogues,  EpitUes, 
Meditations,  Sermons.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1452, 
and  put  to  death  May  23,  1499,  aged  forty-six  years. 
His  life  was  written  by  J.  F.  Picus  of  Miraudula. 

MA  RSI  LIUS  FICINUS, 


THOMAS  A KEMPIS, 

the  reputed  author  of  the  celebrated  Treatise  On  the 
Imitation  of  Christ.  It  has  been  warmly  contended 
that  Thomas  a Kempis  is  to  be  regarded  only  as  the 
Latin  translator,  not  as  the  author,  of  this  Treatise ; 


Canon  of  Florence,  a celebrated  Platon  ist.  He  wrote  A 
Treatise  on  the  Christian  Religion ; On  the  Platonic 
Doctrine  of  the  Immortality  oj'the  Soul ; a Commentary 
on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul ; Epistles , Sermon*,  and 
various  Treatises  on  the  Christian  R'hgion  and  the 
Platonic  Philosophy.  He  died  a.  d.  1499 
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JOHN  FICUS  OF  MIRANDULA, 

bom  a.  d.  1463,  was  remarkable,  while  yet  a youth,  for 
his  talents  and  eager  pursuit  of  Literature.  Having  at 
an  early  age  visited  the  principal  Universities,  and  formed 
the  acquaintance  of  their  most  eminent  Professors,  he 
became  celebrated  for  hb  extensive  erudition,  eloquence, 
and  proficiency  in  polite  Literature.  He  then  repaired 
to  Home,  and  there  proposed  for  public  disputation  nine 
hundred  intricate  questions  in  Dialectics,  Metaphysics, 
and  Mathematics.  He  was  aAerwards  accused  of  hold- 
ing heretical  opinions,  and  defended  himself  in  an  Apo- 
logy; but  the  public  disputation  was  forbidden;  and 
Mirandula,  having  lost  his  desire  for  such  discussions, 
applied  himself  to  the  more  quiet  study  of  the  Scriptures 
and  Theology.  He  wrote,  among  other  Works,  Hep- 
iaphu , or  a Treatise  on  the  Six  Days’  Creation ; Com- 
mentaries on  the  New  Testament ; and  A Defence  of 
the  Christian  Religion.  He  died,  a*  D.  1494,  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty-two. 

To  this  list  may  be  added,  as  writers  of  inferior  note, 
although  of  some  consequence, 


Bernhard  Senknsis,  an  author  of  devotional  Ecde- 
Treatbes ; •uutieal 

John  Nider,  who  wrote  on  Casuistry  and  practical  of 

Divinity ; XVth 

Laurrntius  Justin i anus,  author  of  devotional  and  iC^J,urr,y 
practical  Works ; '***smm* 

Nicholas  de  Cusa,  a Theological  and  Mathematical 
writer ; 

Dionysius  a Uyckel,  a Scholastic  writer,  author  of 
Commentaries  on  Scripture,  Sermons,  and  other  practi- 
cal and  devotional  Treatises ; 

Alphonses  Spina,  a converted  Jew,  author  of  a 
Defence  of  Christianity  against  the  Jetn,  Saracens , and 
other  impvgners  of  the  Faith  ; 

IIenrt  Harphius,  a writer  on  Mystic  Theology; 

Peter  de  Natalibus,  a Martyrologist ; 

Bartholomew  Platina,  author  of  a History  of  the 
Popes  to  the  year  1471,  and  other  Treatises,  Historical 
and  Moral ; 

Stephen  Bruliper,  a Scholastic  writer. 


mi 
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A.  D.  . 

14K  Charles  VIII.  erf  France  conquers  Naples:  but  Ii 
compelled  to  craniate  luly. 


1499  Invasion  of  Italy,  and  conquest  of  the  Milanese  Duchy 

by  Louis  XIl.  of  Frans*. 

1500  Partition  of  Naples  between  France  and  Spain. 

1(01  Dethronement  of  Frederic  III.  of  Naples,  and  end  of 
tbe  Aragonese  dynasty  of  that  King  dom. 


1(01  Naples  left  a rider  the  Spanish  Dominion  by  the  Peace 
of  Bio  is. 


1006  Oeaeral  League  of  Cambrai  against  Venice. 


1610  The  ruin  of  Venice  averted  by  submission  to  Pop* 
Julius  II.,  who  neat  year  forma  the  Roly  League 
agalnet  Fra»ce. 


1512  Battle  of  Ravenna i tbe  French,  though  victorious, 

eipetled  from  luly. 

1513  Commerce  merit  of  the  Pontificate  of  Leo  X. 


1615  Francis  I.  of  France  lovade*  Italy,  and  gains  the 
Milanese  Duchy  by  the  Battle  of  Marignano. 


1517  General  Peace  eon  eluded  la  Italy- 


1619  Charles  V.  Emperor. 


1691  Desth  of  Pope  Leo  X. 


1528  General  League  In  Italy  against  Francis  1.  of  Prance. 


1525  Hattie  of  fart  a,  Francis  I.  of  France  made  prisoner. 


1697  Back  of  Rrenc  by  the  Imperiallete.  under  tbe  Constable 
ile  Bourbon. 

1598  The  French  Invade  Italy  anew,  penetrate  to  Naples, 
and  are  there  compelled  to  capitulate. 


1639  Fall  of  the  Republic  of  Florence.  Complete  lubju- 
gatlnit  of  luly  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 

1689  Alessandro  d«‘  Medici  declared  Duka  of  Florence. 


1635  Milan  becomes  a Spanish  Province  on  the  extinction 
of  the  House  of  Sforsa.  New  war  la  Italy  between 
France  and  Spain. 


1537  Murder  of  Alessandro  de*  Medici,  first  Dak*  of  PIo- 

rewee. 

1538  Trace  of  Nice.  League  of  Venice  with  the  Emperor 

sod  Pope  against  the  Turks 
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Chronological  Table. — N< 


FRANCE. 

A-  D 

1495  Charles  VIII.  conquers  Naples  t but  Is  compsllsd  to 
evacuate  Italy. 


14»  Louis  xir. 

1499  In rades  Italy,  and  conquers  the  Milanese  Dneby. 

1 500  Partition  of  Naples  belsreen  Fraore*and  Spain. 

1503  The  French  expelled  from  N spivs  by  the  Spaniards. 

1504  Peace  of  Blots  between  Prance  and  Spain. 


1506  States  Genera)  tf  Tour*. 

1608  Louis  XIl.  a party  to  the  League  of  Camhral  against 
Venice. 


1611  Roly  League  recited  by  Pop*  Julio*  II.  against  the 
French  in  Italy. 

1512  Battle  of  Ravenna:  the  French,  though  victorious, 
expelled  from  Italy. 

ISIS  Invasion  of  France  by  the  English.  Battle  of  Spurs. 


1614  General  Truce  signed  at  Orleans. 

I5U  Francis  I.  Invade*  Hate,  grin*  the  Battle  of  Mari, 
gnano,  and  conquers  Milan. 

1616  Treaty  of  Noyoa,  between  France  sod  Spain. 


1520  Celebrated  meeting  of  Fraud*  I.  and  Henry  VIII.  of 

Engined  at  tbe  •*  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold." 

1521  War  with  Spain,  and  (1522)  England. 


1523  Conspiracy  and  exile  of  the  Constable  de  Bourbon. 
The  follower*  of  Luther  persecuted  In  Prawce. 


1595  Battle  of  Pavia.  Frauds  I.  mnd*  prisoner,  but  re- 
leased by  tbe  Treaty  of  Madrid  next  year. 


1698  New  war  of  Francis  I.  with  Charles  V..  and  disastrous 

Invasion  of  Italy  by  the  French. 

1699  Peace  of  Csmbral. 


1539  Final  annexation  of  tbs  Ducal  Flcf  of  Bretagne  to  the 
French  Crown, 

1534  Retirement  of  Calvin,  tbe  leader  of  tbe  French  Re- 
formation, to  8wfs*ertand  followed  by  a Persecu- 
tion of  the  Protestants  lu  France. 


1636  New  era r between  Francis  I-  awdlhs  Emperor  Charles 
V.  Alliance  of  France  with  the  Turlia. 


1538  Truce  of  Nice. 


MODERN 

).  V. — From  the  Commencement  of  the  Euro 

A.D.  1494— 


GERMANY,  Ac, 

A-  D. 

1496  The  Emperor  Maslmliian  joins  the  Italian  League 
against  Charles  VI 1L  of  France. 

14B4  Marriage  of  his  son  with  Joanns,  daughter  of  FerdL- 
nasui  and  Isabella  of  dpaJn.  (Dur  ur  Wusas 
vide  last  Table.) 


1 500  Germany  dlrlded  Into  Circles. 


1506  Aleare  added  to  tbe  dominion  of  the  Horn*  of 
Austria. 

1506  Death  of  the  Archduke  Philip,  King  of  Castile. 

1608  Maximilian  join  tbe  League  of  Cambrel 


1511  Enters  Into  the  Holy  League  agalxst  Louis  XII.  of 
Prance. 


1513  Serves  under  Henry  VIII.  of  Engtand  In  the  lovaale* 
of  France. 


1516  Treaty  of  doable  intermarriage  concluded  between 
the  House  of  Austria  and  the  family  of  Laditlaus,. 
King  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary. 


15U  Luther  commences  bis  opposition  to  the  Papal  aa> 
1612  Charles  V.  Emperor. 


IS21  Luther  outlawed  st  the  Diet  of  Worms.  First  war 
of  Charles  with  France. 


1523  The  Union  of  Calmar  between  Denmark  and  Sweden 
dissolved.  OuatavusVaaa  acquires  the  Crown  of 
Sweden. 

1625  The  Imperiallete  defeat  and  capture  Francis  I.  of 
France  at  Pavla. 

1597  Ferdinand  of  Austria  aequl  res  tba  Crown  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia. 

1638  New  war  with  France. 


1599  Peace  of  Cambrel.  The  Turks  overrun  Hungary,  and 
unsuccessfully  besiege  Vienna. 


16M  C0Brrss1on  of  Augsburs  and  League  of  Smalhaldr,  by 
the  Ueformer*  or  PaoTaaTAWTs. 

1689  Treaty  of  Nuremberg  between  them  and  the  Em. 

peter. 


1636  New  war  of  Charles  V,  with  France. 


1538  Truce  of  Nice. 
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peun  Wart  for  the  Balance  of  Power,  to  the  General  Peace  of  Wettphalia. 

—1648. 


SPAIN. 

i486  Emmanuel  th*  Great,  King  of  Portugal. 


1496  Joanna,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  marries 
Philip.  Archduke  of  Austria. 

1187  Vmco  da  Gama  double*  the  Cap*  of  Good  Hope. 


1500  Ferdinand  conclude*  a Treaty  with  Louie  XII.  of 
France  for  the  partition  of  Maples  ; 


IMG  And  aanexes  the  dominion  of  that  Kingdom  to  the 
Spanish  Crown  by  the  expulsion  of  hla  allies. 

1504  Peace  of  Biol*  between  Spain  and  France.  Death  of 
lie  be!  la  of  Castile.  Joanna  and  Philip  proclaimed 
Sorerrigo*  of  that  Kingdom. 


1566  Death  of  Philip. 

1506  Ferdinand  Joins  the  Lcag-ea  of  Cambrel  agalnat 
Vendee  , 


1511  And  the  Holy  League  agalnat  Franco 


1513  The  Spanlah  army  defeated  at  Rarcnna.  Conquest  or 
I! avail e by  Ferdinand. 


till  General  Trace  of  Orleans. 


1516  Desth  of  Ferdinand.  Charles  I.  (sou  of  Philip  of 
A ->  stria  and  Joanna)  King  of  Spain,  In  conjunction 
with  hla  mother. 


1519  Charles  elected  Emperor  under  the  title  of  Charles  V. 
Rebellion  In  Spain. 


1521  Revolt  In  Snalo  tnppreeaed.  War  with  France.  Coo- 
antet  or  Mexico  by  the  Spaniards  under  Cortex. 
John  111.  King  of  Portugal. 


ENGLAND,  Ire. 

A.  H. 

I486  Perkin  Warbeck,  personating  one  of  the  anna  of 
Edward  IV..  maltca  an  abortive  descent  on  Eng* 
land,  and  la  after  ward*  recti  red  In  Scotland. 


1487  Lands  In  Cornwall,  Is  defeated,  and  sarresdera  to  the 
Xing  t 


1498  And  li  executed  for  n new  conspiracy,  together  with 
the  Earl  of  Warwick. 

1500 


1503  Marriage  of  Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  TIL,  with 
James  IV.  of  Scotland. 


1506  The  King  and  Queen  of  CaatUe  In  England. 


1509  Henry  VIII. 


1611  Joins  the  Holy  League  formed  by  Pope  Julius  II. 
■gains*  Lowls  Xlf.  of  Francs. 


1513  Invade*  France,  and  nine  th#  "RatUaof  Spurs." 
War  with  Scotland.  J. me*  IV.  defeated  and  ataln 
In  the  Battle  of  Flodden. 

1614  Peace  with  Francs.  Rise  of  Wobey. 

1516  Ho  la  created  Cardinal,  and  Chancellor  of  England ) 


1518  And  Papal  Legate. 


1530  Celebrated  meeting  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Francis  I.  of 
France  at  the  • Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.” 


1569  Henry  leagues  with  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  against 
Francis  1.  Abortive  Invasion  of  France  by  the 
English. 


THE  MOHAMMEDAN  EMPIRES. 

A.  t>. 

1*85  Zlslm.  brother  of  Rajaxst  II,  Sultan  of  th*  Turk*, 
die*  an  exile  in  Italy. 


I486  The  Portuguese  under  Vmco  de  Ganaa arrive  In  India. 
1498  War  between  the  Turk*  and  Venice. 

1500  Conquest  of  the  Mores  from  the  Venetians  by  the 
Turks. 

1561  Scbah  Ismael,  drat  Soil  of  Psrri*,  begin*  his  reign. 
1503  Pence  between  th*  Tnrk*  and  Venice. 


1510  Th#  Portdg.iea#  capture  Con,  and  found  their  Empire 


1618  Selim  L Sultan  of  th*  Turks. 


1614  Conquer*  part  of  Perris. 


1*17  Egypt  conquered  by  the  Turks,  and  the  Mamelnka 
Government  overthrown. 

1580  So  I y man  II.  (the  Magnificent)  Sultan  of  the  Turkic 
1599  Conquers  Rhode*  from  the  Knights  of  8L  John. 


1535  Battle  of  Pavla.  Francis  I.  of  France  captured  and 
brought  to  Spain,  but  rcleaosd  next  year  by  the 
Treaty  of  Madrid. 


16*6  Peace  concluded  with  France. 

1427  Henry  commence*  proceedings  for  divorcing 
Queen,  Catherine  of  Aragon. 


1696  Great  victory  of  the  Turk*  over 
Mohan. 


Mogul  dynasty  In 
the  Hungarian!  at 


U&8  New  war  between  Spain  and  Franc*. 
lf»  Peace  of  Cambral  between  Spain  and  France. 


)5U3  Cooqnest  of  Peru  by  lb#  Spaniard*  under  Ptmrro. 


1588  The  Papal  Legates,  Catnpeg glo  and  Wotiey,  bear  and 
adjourn  tbs  qnratlon  of  lbs  King'*  divorce.  DU- 
grace  of  Wolaey. 


1530  Hla  arrest  and  death. 


1433  Henry  merries  Anna  Boteyn,  and  divorce*  Gathering. 


1599  Solyman  II.  over  run*  Hungary,  and  besiege*  Vienna 
unsucceaafall 


1630  Death  of  Baker,  tba  Mogul  Emperor. 

1539  Solyman  II.  Again  repulsed  la  an  (ovation  of  Han* 
f*ry. 


1535  TUnt*  reduced  by  Charles. 

1536  New  war  with  France. 


1533  Trace  cf  Nice. 


SOI 


1534  Separation  of  England  from  the  Romish  Church. 

1535  Execution  of  Bishop  Flaher  and  Sir  Thom  a*  More. 


1638  Tori#  redared  by  tba  Empersr  Charles  V. 


1530  Execution  of  Anne  Roleyn.  Tbs  King  m artier  Jan* 
Rrywioar.  Roppre*«l«n  of  the  letter  Monaiterles. 
1537  Death  of  Jane  Seymour. 


1536 

1537 


Alllane#  of  Solyman  II.  with  Francis  1.  of  Fraoca 
against  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  j 
And  war  with  Venice. 
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CttioMoiooiciL  TiBU!.— N'o.  V.—Pram  Uu  Commtncmmt  of  the  Bun 

A.  D.  1494— 


2540  Vea lea  compelled  to  eoiwluds  a dligvacefol  Peace 
with  the  Turks,  Kaiabllatuneat  of  Uio  Ontor  of 
Jmiu. 


1544  Battle  of  Ccriaolles  gained  try  the  French.  Pnt*  of 

CrapU 

1545  Creation  of  the  Dvchlea  of  Parms  and  Piaeensa  foe 

the  Papal  H*n»s*  of  Parneae.  Fuat  Seat! on  of  the 
Council  of  Treat. 

1547  Conspiracy  of  Fitnco  at  Genoa. 


1550 

1532  War  renewed  la  Italy  between  France  and  Spain. 
1566  Ben«li  of  Stature  sgstaat  9j*io  nabdaod. 


155?  Abortive  * sped  Hi  on  of  the  French  unfertile  Duka  de 
Ci  oiw  Into  Italy. 


1559  Peace  of  Chateau  Cambrecii. 


im  Emmir.orl  Philibert  (Duke  Of  Saroy)  partially  re- 


I5f3  Clow  «r  the  Council  of  Trent 

150  Gterloos  drfooee  of  Malta  by  the  BudgWa  of  K.  John 
against  tbe  Turks. 


1569  Combo  d#  Madlcl created  first  Grand  Duke  of  Tu*eany. 

15?)  War  between  Venice  and  the  Twice. 

1571  Great  b«t  fruitless,  naval  victory  of  Lepanto  o v*r 
(be  Turk*. 


1573  Venice  porcharea  Peace  of  the  Turk*  with  tho  loan 

of  Cypru«- 

1574  Emmas'**  Philibert  (Duke  of  Savoy)  finally  recovers 

tha  Iiuicppodrnce  of  that  Ducky  (not  Franco. 
Death  of  Combo  I.  of  Tuscany. 


sr,  Francis  I.,  with 


1575  Disgraceful  marriage  of  bla  m 
Bianca  Capcllo. 

1M0  Charier  Emmanuel  L (of  Sovwy)  < 


IV»7  Death  of  FiMWta  f •„  Grand  Duke  of  Toacany,  by  pol- 
eo*.  He  to  atweaotad  by  Ferdinand  I. 
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1542  Pranda  1.  renewa  tbe  war. 

1 544  Victory  of  CcrtaoUe*  In  Italy.  PtUt  of  Creep!. 

1545  Peace  with  Kng’sod. 

1547  Henry  If. 

I5t9  Persecutes  bla  Pro  teat  ant  subjects. 

1550 

1553  New  war  with  tbe  Ktnporor  Charles  V. 


155?  Battle  of  8t  Q.tvrtln.  The  French  defeated  by  the 
Span  tarda  and  English. 

IMH  Calais  recovered  from  tbe  English. 

153*  Francis  IT.  His  eccresUu*  preceded  by  the  Peace  of 


15*)  Charles  IX. 


1562  Ommenrvwivnt  of  tbe  Civil  Wen  of  Religion  In 
Franc*.  Battle  of  Dren*. 


1563  Pacification  «f  Ambois*. 


ISdfi  Holy  League  between  th«  French  and  Spanish  Courts 
far  the  eatlrpatloa  of  Hareay. 


1«T  Raoswal  of  bartlUtlM  between  th* 
Protaslaala  (or  Huguenots.) 

1509  Battles  ot  /arose  and  Uoatcoetoar 


1577  The  **  Holy  Leagvto-of  t 
Puke  d«  Guise. 


L56S  Renewed  Civil  War. 

lfi«7  Victory  of  tbe  PtatenUata.  under  the  King  of  Navarra, 
at  Contras. 

1088  Asses  >to  at  tea  of  tbe  Puke  de  Guise. 


1590 


Warder  of  Henry  IM.  Tbe  King  of  Nsranre  a 
th*  throne  u Henry  IV  j 
Gains  tbe  Battle  cf  irri  ovrr  tbe  League  j 


GERMANY,  Se. 


1512  The  war  rearms*. 

1544  Peace  of  Crespl. 

1545  Cofactepcrmerl  of  tbe  Council  of  Trent.  Dtoavacefol 

Trtaty  of  the  House  of  Austria  with  the  Turks. 

1517  Charles  V,  defeats  the  Prolestaata  at  Mob. berg. 


1550  Wet  of  Am, 

a long  rebelUon"ln  Hungary. 

1559  The  Protestants  gala  the  Peace  of  Faasaa.  New  war 


1536  Th*  liberties  of  the  German  Protestants  confirmed  by 


t Char  tee  V.  resign*  the  Imperial  Crown. 


1550  Ferdinand  I.  Emperor 


l Begin nl  ng  of  tbe  revolt  of  the  NethcrUads  sgalost  the 
Spanish  pt  raeruiloc. 


150  Close  or  the  Caswell  of  Trent. 

1564  Maximilian  II.  Emperor. 

1569  Invasion  of  Hungary  by  tbe  Tasks. 


1568  Followed  by  a Truce  tor  eight  years. 


1572  General  revolt  of  th*  ProlceUnla  to  tbe  Netherlands 
against  th*  Spanish  tyranny. 


1876  Bodotpb  II.  Emperor. 

M7*  The  Galon  of  Utrecht 
viacea  of  the  P 


15*1  Who  dtclare  their  Independence  of  Spain. 

1561  AsaaatinaUoo  of  thalr  leader,  William,  Prince  of 
Grange. 

l&t  Antwerp  taken  by  lb*  Spaniards  under  tbe  Prince  of 


1590  The  Dutch,  under  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  vl 

tertoM  over  th*  Spaniards. 

1591  War  renewed  between  tbs  Empire  and  the  Tasks. 
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pran  Wart  or  Uu  Balance  of  Power,  to  the  General  Peace  of  WaUphaUa. 

—1648. 


SPAIN. 

IbSi  Castile  dr prlTed  of  ila  liberties  by  Cbirlo. 

151 1 I>i sxstrou*  expedition  of  Charles  tfilori  Algiers. 
IMS  TV  war  with  Prance  renewed. 

1544  Peace  of  CretpL 


1550 


ENGLAND.  Ac. 

AD. 

153V  Sanguinary  Statute  of  the  Six  Article*. 

1540  Complete  dissolution  of  Religions  Home*  In  tty 
land.  The  Klnjr  marries  and  divorce*  Anne  of 
Clevea,  and  marries  Catherine  Howard. 

IMS  Execution  of  Catherine  Howard.  Wat  with  Scotland. 

Defeat  of  the  Scotch  army  at  Solway  Mom. 

1543  War  with  France. 

ISM  Henry  Invade*  France  and  captures  Boulogne.  Eng- 
lish Invasion  of  Scotland. 

1548  Peace  with  France  and  Scotland. 


THE  MOHAMMEDAN  EMPIRES. 


1540  Venice  compelled  to  conclude  a disgraceful  Peace. 

154 1 The  Emperor  Charles  V.  repulsed  In 

againu  Algiers,  The  Turkish  are 
progress  la  Hungary. 


expedition 
make  great 


1545  The  Home  of  Austria  concludes  a disgraceful  Peace 
with  Soly  man  U, 


1547  Edward  VI.  Renewed  hostilities  with  Scotland. 
Great  victory  of  the  English  at  Ptnfcey. 

1549  Completion  of  the  Re  formation  In  England.  War 
with  France. 


1550  Peace  with  France  and  Scotland. 


1550 


1553  New  war  with  Prance. 


1566  Charles  resigns  the  Crown.  (Dies  1558.)  Philip  II. 
King  of  Spain. 

.967  The  Spaniard*  and  English  gain  th*  Hauls  of  St. 
Qp— « ‘in.  Sebastian  King  of  Portugal. 


1559  Peace  of  Chateau  Cambresla. 


1961  Beginning  of  the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands  against  the 
Spanish  FcrsccnUoa. 


166*  Holy  League  between  the  Spanish  and  French  Court* 
for  the  extirpation  of 1 Heresy, 


1560  Persecution  and  revolt  of  the  Spanish  Moose.  Death 
of  Carlos,  wn  of  Philip  IE,  In  prison. 


1553  Mary.  Abortive  attempt  to  place  Lady  Jane  Grey  oa 

the  throne. 

1554  Insurrection  under  Wyatt.  Execution  of  Lady  Jane 

Gray.  Mary  anarrlva  Philip  of  Spain,  and  restores 
the  Roman  Catholic  worship. 

15  5 Great  Persecution  of  the  Protestants  commences. 


1557  War  with  France.  Victory  of  the  Spaniard*  and  Eng- 

lish at  St.  Quentin. 

1558  Lota  of  CalaW.  Accession  of  Elisabeth. 

1550  Re-**1abl'»hment  of  th#  Protaatant  Religion  In 
England. 


1563  Elisabeth  aids  the  French  Protestants. 


1565  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  marries  Lord  Dmrnley. 


1567  Completion  of  lie  Reformation  In  Scotland.  Depo- 

sition of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scota. 

1568  She  take*  nruga  In  EngianJ,  and  Is  Imprisoned  by 

Elisabeth, 


1553  The  Turks  again  Invade  Hungary. 


1555  The  great  Mogul  Emperor  Akhar  begin*  his  rein  In 
India. 


1568  True*  between  Snlyman  and  the  Emperor  FmNnsnd 
I.,  by  which  the  latter  again  becomes  tributary  to 
the  Sultan. 


1565  Unsuccessful  siege  of  Malta  by  the  Turk*. 

1566  Last  Invasion  or  Hungary  by  Solymaa.  Selim  II. 

Sultan  of  the  Turk*. 


1560  Selim  concludes  a Trace  for  eight  years  with  the  Em- 
peror. 


1571  Great  naval  victory  of  Lrpaato,  gained  by  Spain  and 
her  allies  over  tbs  Turk*.  Suppression  of  the 
Moorish  revolt. 

1578  General  revolt  of  the  Netherlands  against  F hi  lip  IL 


1574  Tbs  Spaniards  compelled  to  raisa  the  siege  of  Leyden. 


1578  Sebastian.  Kin*  of  Portugal,  defrated  and  slain  by  the 
Africa*  Moors  at  the  Battle  of  Alcasar.  Haney  I. 
King  of  Portugal. 


1570  Insurrections  la  her  favour  In  Ike  Nerth  of  England 
suppressed. 


1578  Execution  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 


1577  Elisabeth  openly  an  lit*  the  insurgent*  in  the  Nether- 
lands. 


1570  War  between  the  Turks  and  Venice. 

1*71  The  Turk*  defeated  by  the  Christian  Powers  la  the 
great  naval  battle  of  Lepanto. 


1578  The  Venetian*  compelled  to  purrhaac  Peace,  vritk  the 
loss  of  Cyprus. 

1574  Am  in*  th  111.  Sultan  of  tha  Turks. 


1578  Invade#  Terri*  successfully- 


1560  HI*  death.  Conquest  of  Portngal  by  the  Spaniard*,  f 

1501  The  Seven  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands  tie 
clart  their  iadfpeodeuoe. 

1MD  Captors  of  Antwerp  by  tha  Spaniard*. 

15®  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada  by  tha  English. 


1504  Drake  return*  from  hi*  voyage  round  the  world. 


1585  Successful  expedition  of  Drake  against  the  Spanish 
pooaesriou*  .a  the  Went  Indies. 

1*7  Execution  of  Vary,  Queen  of  Scots. 

IMS  Defeat  of  th*  Spanish  Armada. 


i960  Tha  English,  order  Drake,  In  hie  voyage  toned  the 
world.  Hr *t  appear  In  the  IndUa  arm. 

1883  True*  bet  wren  the  Saltan  of  Turkey  and  the  Emperor 
Hodolph  II. 


1598  Sc  hah  Abbas  tha  Great,  SoB  of  Persia,  begins  hla  reign. 


ISM  Cavendish,  In  hit  voyage  round  tb*  world,  visit*  the 
Indian  Sea*. 

1509  Prr*l»  compelled  to  purchase  Peace  from  the  Torke 
with  the  loss  of  three  Province*. 


1901  The  Aragonese  deprived  at  lh*L-  liberties. 

SOS 


1591  Disastrous  rspeditloa  of  Captains  Raymond  and 
Lancaster  to  India. 


1501  War  renewed  between  the  Turks  and  the  G«rmA» 
Empirv. 
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ITALY. 

15J2*  Death  of  Alessandro  Pain  esc,  Duke  of  Parma. 


U67  Extinction  of  the  legitimate  liM  of  Erie.  Ferrara 
aaoesed  to  the  U0I7  See. 


1C00 


1601  Charles  Emmanuel  I.  of  Aevny,  try  the  Traaty  or 
Urease,  c lose*  the  (tin  of  Italy  against  tbe  French. 


IfOfi  Tbe  Vrnetlaa  Republic  excocnmunktted  by  Pop* 
raalV. 

1007  Tbe  Pop*  compelled  to  yield. 

1009  Coauto  11.  Oraad  Duke  of  Ttsecany. 


1015  War  of  Vaalea  against  the  Uecoeehl,  or  Dalmatian 
Pirate*  ; 

1617  Successfully  concluded  by  their  dispersion. 

1619  Abortive  contpiracy  of  Bedomar  at  Vealoa. 


.1681  Ferdinand  II.  Grand  Duks  of  Tuscany. 

1023  War  of  the  Grisooa. 

1035  Heroic  defence  of  Genoa  against  the  French. 
1026  Tbe  Duchy  of  Urbina  annexed  to  the  Papacy. 
627  War  of  the  Mantuan  Succession  la  Italy. 


]C9>  Death  of  Cbarlca  Emmanael  I.of  Sayoy. 

1631  Fcare  of  Cbteraara. 

1031  War  bet  tree  n France  and  Spain,  extending  Into  Italy. 


1637  Death  of  Victor  Amadcoi  f.  Civil  Wav  ta  the 
Duehy  of  Savoy,  supported  by  France  sad  Spain. 


1611  Papal  war  of  t&t  Batberlnl  ( 


1044  Closed  by  a Peace. 

1646  Invasion  of  Candle  by  tbs  Turks. 


1647  I neurmtloa, heeded  byMeaaalello, against  ibeSpaaUh 
G jvemaaent  at  Naples. 

1640  Terminated  after  lue  death. 

sot 


1593  Henry  IV.  embrace*  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion. 

1595  Ha  declare*  war  against  Spain. 

1596  Edict  of  Nantes  in  favour  of  tbe  Prutcetaata.  Peace 

of  Vervln*  with  Spain. 

1600 

1661  Treaty  of  D rente  with  tbe  Duke  of  Savoy. 


1600  Grand  Coafederary  projected  by  Henry  IV.  against 
tbe  House  of  Austria. 


1610  Murder  of  Henry  IV.  Acoosaion  of  Louis  XIII. 

1614  Meeting  of  tbe  States  General. 

1617  Loots  removes  his  mother  from  the  administration. 

1619  She  recovers  her  power.  Rise  of  Richelieu. 

1629  Civil  War  with  the  Protestants. 


1629  Peace  of  Montpelier.  IUcbellen,  created  Cardinal, 
rules  France 

1623  War  In  support  of  tbe  Grteona  commenced  agalnet 
the  House  of  Austria. 


1C96  Concluded  by  the  Peace  or  Moiwon.  Rirbelleo  eon. 
met: re*  tala  design  foe  bumbling  the  Huguenots. 

1627  War  with  England. 

1628  Reduction  of  Roche  lie,  tbe  strong  .bold  ef  the  Hu- 

guenots. 


1636  Peace  with  England. 

1631  Richelieu  effects  the  banishment  of  the  Quean- 

mother. 

1634  War  with  tbe  Houie  of  Austria. 


1635  The  Spaniards  unsuccessfully  Invade  France. 


1640  Catalonia  revolts  to  France. 


1642  Death  of  RlctwHeu. 


1643  Death  of  Louis  XTTl.  Aeeension  of  Us  Infant  bob, 
Lou'.*  XIV.  Victory  of  CoadA  at  Roerol  over  the 
Spanish  army. 

1645  Victory  of  Conde  and  Torenne  over  the  Imperialists 
at  NordUngea. 


1644  Commencement  of  tbe  Civil  Wert  of  .the  Fronde. 
Faxes  or  tfsirreiti*. 


GERMANY,  fcc. 


1697  The  Spaniard*  defeated  at  Tarn  hoot  by  the  Dutch 
and  English. 


1600  Prince  Maurice  defeats  tbe  Spaniards  at  Nicuport. 


1603  Union  of  Heidelberg  by  tbe  German  Protestanta. 

1604  The  Spaniards  reduce  Oetend  after  a three  years’ 

1606  Peace  between  the  Empire  and  the  Turks. 


1609  Truce  between  Spain  and  the  Seven  United  Pro- 

vince* of  Hi-  Netherlands. 

1610  Troubles  in  tbe  Empire  recommence  between  me 

Evangelical  Union  of  the  Proleitanta  and  League 
of  the  Catholics. 


1612  MtUhlaa  Emperor.  Tbe  Tories  Invade  hie  dominions.', 
1615  War  with  the  Turks  concluded. 


1616  Commixcbmunt  or  Tit  Tiiutt  Y*Aao'  Warn  by 
the  revolt  of  Prague, 

1619  Ferdinand  1L  Emperor. 

1620  Bohemia  subjugated,  and  the  Palatinate  dismembered 
by  the  imperialist*. 

1691  War  renewed  between  tbe  Seven  United  Provinces  of 
tbe  Nctherlends  and  Spain. 


1627  The  Protestants  every  where  defeated  by  TUlr  and 
Wallenstein. 


1629  Peace  of  Lubmk,  between  the  Empire  and  Denmark. 


1639  Gnats vne  Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden,  lands  la  Ger- 
many. 

1633  HU  glorious  victory  and  death  at  Lntxen. 

1634  Tba  Swedes  defeated  at  NordUngen. 


1635  Peace  of  Prague,  between  the  Emperor  Slid  Protestant 
Princes  of  Germany. 

1637  Ferdinand  III.  Emperor 

1639  Victories  of  tbe  Swedes  a od*r  Banler  In  Saxony  and 
Bohemia. 


1642  Tba  Swedes  under  Tonteeson  victorious  In  PUssJu 
and  Saxony  1 


1*44  And  In  Holstein.  ...  .. 

1645  The  French  nodes  ComU  sad  Turcnne  defeat  the 
Imperialists  at  Ncedllngxa, 


1648. Panes  of  WniTf  ijuia. 
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peon  Ware  for  the  Balance  of  Power,  to  the  General  Peace  of  Walphalia. 

—1648. 


TUT;  MOHAMMEDAN  EMPIRES. 


1293  War  wills  France. 


IMS  Peace  of  Vsvvtas.  Philip  III.  King  of  Spain. 


IMS  Victory  of  the  EnglWh  at  Cadis. 

1 5i 0 Disgrace  of  the  Earl  of  R*»r  x , the  Queen's  Favourite. 


1 GOO  Tb*  Spanl.h  army  defeated  by  Prince  Maurice  Of  1600  The  first  English  Eaat  India  Company  formed. 
Nassau,  at  NlWStti  , . 

Hwl  Conspiracy  and  execution  of  Essex. 

1603  James  I.  (VI.  of  Scotland)  King  of  England. 

ICU  JW.JllfcB.jUai.  O.l.pde.plarri  by  11.  Spt  1MS  T>,<  Cnp.,1.  Pl<*  ibemni. 
n tar  as  alter  a tnres  years  siege. 


IK©  Mohammed  Ilf.  flu’.taa  of  (be  Turk*.  The  first  Dutch 
#«t  arrive*  la  India. 

1596  The  Turks  inrsde  Hungary. 

U93  Capture  of  Rash  by  the  Imperialists  j 

1600  And  of  Csslsa  by  the  Turks. 

1601  The  first  English  fieri  arrises  in  India. 

1603  Achmed  L Sultan  of  tbs  Turk*. 

1 606  Death  of  lbs  great  Akbar,  Mogul  Emperor. 

1606  Achmrd  !■  concludes  a Trnce  with  the  Empire  for 
twenty  years. 


.60"  Insurrection  of  ihe  peasantry. 

1609  Trace  with  the  Seven  United  Provinces  of  tbs  Nether-  1609  Renewal  of  tbs  East  ladle  Company's  Charter, 
lands. 


I 1609  The  English,  under  Middleton,  begin  to  trade  fat 
Surat)  on  the  Continent  of  Hindustan. 


1611  Final  expulsion  of  the  Moon  from  Spain. 


I 1619  Dsath  of  tb*  Sing**  eldest  son,  Prince  Henry- 


1611  The  Turks  compelled  to  cooclade  a disgraceful  Peace 
with  Petal*. 

1619  The  Turks  Inrade  the  Austrian  dominions 
1615  Peace  with  Austria. 


CoMstKciNiNT  or  tub  Tmistv  Yeans1  Was. 


1617  Expedition  of  Sir  Waller  Raleigh  to  Guiana,  wbo  on  1 1617  Mustapba.  Sultan  of  the  Tarka,  deposed,  and  sum 
hi*  return  is  executed.  | cesded  neat  year  by  Osman  II. 


1690  James  lake#  a feeble  part  In  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 

on  behalf  of  his  son-1  n-law,  tbs  Elector  Palatine  , 

1691  And  reestablishes  Episcopacy  in  Scotland.  Quarrel  1621  Osman  defeated  by  the  Potts  at  Cboctln, 

of  Ibe  House  of  Commons  with  the  Ring. 


1623  War  of  Ibe  Orisons,  In  which  Spain  takes  part. 

1635  War  with  England. 

1616  Tb*  Orisons'  War  concluded  by  the  peaco  of  Mooton. 
1637  Spain  engages  In  the  war  of  the  Msatnan  Succession. 


1635  Charles  I.  War  with  Spain.  Disastrous  expedition 
against  Csdlx. 


1697  War  with  France.  Abortive  expedition  to  Rochelle. 


1691  Osman  strangled,  and  Mustapba  restored.  Mustaphs 
next  year  strangled,  and  succeeded  by  Amurath 

1634  Unsuccessful  Invasion  of  Pcrs5s  by  tha  Turks. 


1699  Petition  of  Right  by  the  Commons  recelvsa  tbs  Royal  1633  Death  Of  ficfaah  Abbas,  the  Great,  of  Persia. 
Marat,  Assassination  of  Dncklngbsm. 

1629  Charles  violently  dissolves,  and  determine*  to  govern 
without,  tbs  Parliament. 


1630  Pete*  with  England. 

1631  Tbs  Mantuan  War  concluded  by  the  Peace  of  Chle- 

raeca. 

1634  War  with  Franc*.  The  Spaniards  gala  the  victory  of 

Nordliagen  against  tbs  Swedes. 

1635  Tbs  Spaniards  unsuccessfully  Inrade  Franc*. 


I6M  Peace  with  Prance  and  Spain. 

1633  Tha  King  visits  Scotland,  and  Is  crowned  there. 


I 1631  The  Tarka  again  laved*  Penis  without  success. 


107  Spain  engage*  In  the  Civil  War  of  Savoy 


1640  Portugal  throw*  off  the  Spanish  yoke.  John  (of  Bra. 
gaosa)  IV.  King  of  Portugal.  Rsrolt  of  Catalonia 
t«  tb*  French. 


1643  The  Spanish  army  defeated  at  Rocrol, 


164?  Insurrection  against  tb*  St 
headed  by  M*eanl*Uo. 
164*  Terminated  after  his  death. 


1637  Famous  trial  of  Hampden  for  resisting  the  pavment 
of  ship-money. 

1639  Tb*  Scotch  Covenanters  tsks  arm*  for  the  abolition 
of  Episcopacy.  Pacification  of  Berwick. 

166)  Meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament. 


1638  Bagdad  conquered  from  lh«  Persians. 


1640  Ibrahim  Sultan  of  lb*  Turks. 


1641  Trial  and  execution  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford.  Rebellion  1641  Madras  becomes  an  English  PrvaidsacT  In  India,' 
la  I ret  sad,  and  massacre  of  the  Protestants. 

1649  Commencement  of  tbs  Civil  War  In  England.  Battle 
Of  EdgehrU. 

1645  Dedslv*  defeat  of  tho  King  at  Nassby  by  Fairfax  and  1645  Invasion  of  CaadU  by  the  Turks. 

CromwstL. 

1646  ChTrle*  seek*  refuge  vrith  tha  Scottish  army,  and  I* 

sold  to  tha  Parliament. 

1647  His  person  seised  by  tbs  victorious  army. 


I 1649  His  trial  and  execution. 

1 805 
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CHAPTER  XCIII. 


AFFAIRS  OF  GERMANY  FROM  THE  DIET  OF  WORMS  TO  THE  PEACE  OF  PASSAU 

FROM  A.  D.  1493  TO  A.  D.  1559. 


The  Imperial  throne  was  occupied  during  a period  of 
fifty-one  years  by  Frederick  III.,  a weak  and  impotent 
ruler,  partaking  of  little  but  a similarity  of  name  with 
the  warrior  Burbarossa,  and  his  politic  grandson,  of  the 
House  of  Swabia.  Maximilian  I.,  his  son  and  successor, 
is  one  of  those  characters  which  History,  with  equal  dis- 
regard to  Truth,  has  alternately  been  employed  to  blacken 
or  applaud.  That  lie  was  rash  and  impetuous  in  involving 
himself  in  quarrels,  the  Italian  wars  or  the  time  can  testify, 
and  somewhat  leas  chary  of  Ids  honour  than  might  have 
bean  expected  from  so  chivalrous  a Prince  in  extricating 
himself  from  his  embarrassments,  when  fortune  seemed 
to  threaten ; and  although  it  cannot  be  contradicted  that 
more  energetic  rulers  than  himself  nnd  his  father  would 
have  left  their  Country  placed  in  a far  more  commanding 
position  during  the  stormy  times  of  which  we  qpw  write, 
Maximilian  is  not  without  claims  upon  the  gratitude  of 
posterity  for  the  statesman-like  alterations  and  improve- 
ments which  he  introduced  into  the  internal  machinery 
of  the  Empire.  Of  these  wc  shall  proceed  to  speak ; 
observing  of  his  character,  that  partaking  largely  as  it 
did  of  all  the  bad  qualities  of  chivalry,  of  violence  and 
impetuosity,  and  a heedless  love  of  splendour  in  warlike 
undertakings  as  in  courtly  ceremonials,  there  were  united 
with  these  a frank  and  gallant  bearing,  a high  and  well- 
deserved  reputation  for  military  skill,  and  a perfect  ac- 
quaintance with  all  the  knightly  exercises  of  the  time.* 
The  merit  of  the  improvements  introduced  into  the 
internal  organization  of  the  Empire  is  shared  by  him 
with  the  Estates;  but  justice  to  the  memory  of  Maxi- 
milian compels  us  to  note,  that  the  discredit  of  many 
of  his  failures  rests  upon  them  in  an  equal  degree.  The 
Holy  Roman  Empire  was  composed  of  n number  of  in- 
dependent States,  differing  in  extent  and  importance, 
but  united  in  one  system  by  means  of  a general  Diet, 
and  owning  the  Emperor  as  their  undoubted  head. 
Intcsline  divisions  served  to  consume  their  energies  in 
petty  quarrels,  while  increasing  subdivisions  into  smaller 
States  seemed  to  diminish  the  probability  of  any  grand 
national  movement;  ami  the  public  peace  of  the  Coun- 
try was  preserved  less  by  effective  institutions  than  by  pri- 
vate associations  as  the  Hanseatic  League  in  the  North, 
and  that  of  Swabiu  in  the  South  : an  infallible  symptom 
of  rottenness  inherent  in  the  social  fabric,  when  com- 
pelled to  rely  upon  the  assistance  of  self-coustilulcd  and 
unauthorised  props.  This  state  of  things,  and  a con- 
sciousness of  the  empty  brilliancy  of  his  own  position,  led 
toihc  opening  of  the  Diet  of  Worms,  on  the  lblhofMay, 
1496.  The  Emperor,  in  his  opening  address,  resorted 
toevery  aid  which  aliighly-wroughtdescriptionofhisown 
difficulties  and  discreditable  situation  could  supply,  in 
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order  to  wring  from  the  Estates  a promise  of  contributions 
wherewith  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Turks  in  Croa- 
tia, and  to  rescue  his  I talian  fiefs  from  the  grasp  of  France. 

But  his  solicitations  remained  unheeded,  until  he  had 
sanctioned  the  establishment  of  the  long-wished  for  pub- 
lic peace,  and  the  formation  of  nn  Imperial  Chamber  for 
the  adjustment  of  internal  differences.  On  the  7lh  of  A D 
August  a Recess  of  the  Diet  was  promulgated,  imposing  ]552 
a penalty  of  two  thousand  marks  upon  ihe  parties  pub-  imperial 
lishing  or  abetting  in  the  publication  of  any  challenge.  Chamber. 
The  decision  in  all  litigations  was  to  he  lodged  in  the  hands 
of  the  Imperial  Chamber,  a body  to  be  composed  of  a 
president,  with  eight  assessors  of  knightly  rank,  and  an 
equal  number  of  Doctors  in  the  Civil  Law.  The  great 
prerogatives  reserved  to  trie  Emperor,  and  the  many  cases 
of  exemption  from  its  jurisdiction  to  the  Princes,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  the  requisite  number 
of  members,  and  raising  the  necessary  funds,  impeded 
not  a little  the  efficiency  of  this  tribunal  at  its  first  es- 
tablishment The  sittings  of  this  Chamber  were  at  first 
fixed  to  be  held  at  Frankfort,  but  in  1527  were  re- 
moved to  Spires,  where  they  continued  to  be  held  until 
1698,  w hen  a new  transfer  was  made  to  Wetzlar.  To 
Maximilian,  likewise,  is  owing  the  division  of  the  Em- 
pire into  Circles.  At  the  first  proposal  of  this  mea-  Division  of 
sure  in  1500,  his  disinclination  to  include  his  own  I11*  Empire 
territories  of  Burgundy  and  Austria,  caused  a simi-  m 0 ,rcJc** 
lar  refusal  ou  the  part  of  the  Electors,  and  the  limila-  1500 
tion  of  I he  projected  measures  to  the  old  Circles,  as  they  * 

were  called,  of  Ravaria,  Franconia,  Sunbia,  Saxony, 

Westphalia,  and  the  Rhine.  A provincial  assembly  was 
intrusted  with  the  affairs  of  each  district;  and  two  offi- 
cers and  a director,  appointed  by  the  Emperor  from 
among  the  most  powerful  Princes  of  the  Circle,  and  a 
Colonel,  elected  by  the  Estates  from  among  themselves, 
were  placed  at  the  head  of  Civil  and  military  affairs.  At  . . « 
a Diet,  held  in  Cologne  in  1512,  the  obvious  advati-  |r>_1  °* 

tages  of  this  arrangement  led  to  its  extended  adoption,  Additional 
and  four  new  Circles,  Austria,  Burgundy,  and  a second  Circles. 
Saxon  and  Rhenish,  (or  electoral,)  were  added  to  those  a.  d. 
above  mentioned.*  1512, 

The  desired  supplies  came  tardily,  and  in  insufficient  j^q,n 
sums ; one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  florins  being  voted  f*in. 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  peace  and  the  Imperial  a.  d. 
Chamber,  and  a like  sum  for  the  prosecution  of  the  Italian  1496. 
war.  But  the  payment  of  the  instalments  was  settled  at 
Intervals  so  infrequent,  and  the  disposal  of  them  taken 
so  completely  from  under  the  control  of  the  Emperor, 
that  the  Peninsula  might  have  been  lost  during  the 
time  wasted  in  discussion  and  collection. 

At  this  Diet  was  also  arranged  the  double  marriage  Double  in- 
of  tbe  two  children  of  Maximilian,  Philip  and  Marga-  tennamage. 
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History  ret,  with  the  lufanta  Joanna,  and  the  Infant  Juan,  of 
Spain.  But  the  time  consumed  in  these  deliberations 
From  rendered  hopeless  any  result  from  the  expedition  of 

A*  D*  Maximilian.  The  storm  had  passed  away,  and  the  in- 

1^93,  tj^jie  King  of  France  had  returned  to  the  debaucheries 
— of  his  Court  in  Paris ; when  at  last,  with  a handful  of 
*‘5*  troops  not  exceeding  four  tliousand  men,  the  Emperor 

1554.*  madc  an  apf>earance  i„  Italy,  at  once  unnecessary 

Maximilian  and  unacceptable.  No  danger  was  apprehended  from 
enter*  France,  and  the  force  which  he  brought  with  him  was 

Italy.  sufficiently  large  to  excite  the  suspicions  of  the  rulers  of 

Milan  and  Venice.  With  the  combined  object  of  averting 
the  apprehended  peril,  and  of  rendering  his  name  rklicu- 
lous,  Maximilian  was  induced,  by  these  two  powers,  to 
Fails  >a  his  attempt  the  reduction  of  the  insolent  city  of  Florence. 

1 J is  own  errors,  and  the  incompetency  of  his  forces,  the 
desertion  of  the  Venetian  troops,  and  the  succours 
thrown  in  by  the  Freneh,  showed  him  the  futility  of  his 
designs.  He  returned  in  the  autumn. 

A devastating  war  ensued  in  Swisserland  upon 
his  return.  The  Swiss,  courted  by  the  Princes  of  Eu- 
rope, to  whom  their  mercenary  infantry  were  indispen- 
sable in  the  wars  of  the  time,  refused  to  accede  to  the 
demands  of  Maximilian,  until  relieved  from  the  exactions 
of  Die  Imperial  Chamber.  Long-suppressed  jealousies 
at  la&t  broke  out  into  active  hostilities.  The  war  was 
at  first  carried  on  by  the  troops  of  the  Swabian  League, 
of  which  the  County  of  Tyrol  was  a member,  but  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Swiss,  who  were  victorious  in  nu- 
merous and  bloody  actions.  On  the  refusal  of  the  Ger- 
man Nobles  to  serve  against  the  peasantry  of  Swisser- 
laud,  Maximilian  despatched  the  Count  of  Furstcnbcrg, 
with  sixteen  thousand  troops.  These  were  defeated  shortly 
after  at  Dornach,  and  a Treaty  was  concluded,  by  which 
the  independence  of  the  Swiss  was  fully  established.* 
The  fruitless  result  of  this  expedition,!  which  tarnished 
most  injuriously  the  reputation  of  Maximilian,  and  his 
unsuccessful  collision  with  the  Swiss,  in  the  interme- 
diate years,  were  followed  by  a submission  on  his  part 
to  the  establishment  of  a Council  of  Regency  for  the 
administration  of  the  Empire  during  the  absence  of  its 
ordinary  head,  and  during  the  intervals  of  the  Diets. 
At  Worms  he  had  opposed  this  institution,  as  deroga- 
tory to  his  Imperial  lights.  In  the  hope  of  finding  this 
smaller  body  more  easily  manageable  than  the  more 
numerous  one  of  the  Diet,  he  instructed  the  members 
to  proceed,  according  to  certain  directions  of  his  own, 
iti  the  negotiations  for  Peace  with  France.  But  failing 
Peace  with  to  persuade  them,  he  was  enabled  to  cany  them  on 
France.  through  his  son  Philip,  the  Regent  of  Spain,  and  a Treaty 
A.  d.  concluded  through  this  channel  between  him  and  Louis 
1501,  XII.,  in  the  close  of  1501,  relieved  him  from  the  pressure 
of  hostilities  with  that  Prince.} 

In  the  great  rivalry  between  France  and  Spain  the 
States  of  Italy  were  vitally  interested,  while  Germany 
hail  less  reason  for  alarm.  Irremediably  divided  aud 
degraded,  Italy  had  to  await  passively  the  event  which 
should  bestow  upon  her,  as  a master,  one  of  the  two 
hateful  parties  which  contended  for  so  splendid  and 
. helpless  a prize.  But  although  Germany  was  exempt 

from  this  cause  of  alarm,  another  threatened  her  from 
the  East.  On  the  conclusion  of  his  Treaty  with  Louis, 


attempts 

there. 

A,  D. 

1496. 

Swiss  war, 
A.  D. 

1499 


the  Emperor  had  turned  hU  mind  to  the  prosecution  of  Annals  *P 
hostilities  with  the  Turks.  Mistrusting  the  decisions  of  .^*_riP&n^ 
the  Diet,  he  addressed  separate  communications  to  the 
Electors  and  some  of  the  Estates.  But  this  scheme  to  A D 
ensure  their  support  was  foiled  by  a meeting  of  the  14*93 
Electoral  body  at  Gelnhausen,  in  July  1502,  whence,  to 
in  the  name  of  the  union  there  formed,  a notification  a.  D. 
was  addressed  to  the  Emperor  of  their  positive  deter-  1552. 
ruination  to  withhold  all  assistance,  until  some  more  de-  Apprehend- 
finite  plaus  of  proceeding,  and  ofTers  of  aid  from  foreign  «d  attack 
Princes,  should  have  been  laid  before  them.  This  was  j>o»nTur- 
followcd  up  by  complaints  of  the  various  illegal  acts  of 
the  Emperor,  and  a resolution  to  hold  in  future  an  an-  of  the  Klee- 
nual  meeting  among  themselves  for  the  discussion  of  tor*  at  Gvla- 
the  affairs  of  the  Empire.  An  angry  recrimination  en-  hausen, 
sued,  in  which  Maximilian  turned  his  wrath  upon  the  Ju  I'  D 
Elector  of  Mentz,  whom  he  asserted  to  have  degraded  1502* 
his  high  rank  as  first  subject  of  the  Empire,  by  the  fac-  Mulual  * 
tious  opposition  which  he  had  uniformly  displayed,  and  bickering*, 
the  melancholy  consequences  in  which  he  had  thereby 
involved  his  Country.  Additional  causes  of  jealousy  • 
were  given  by  the  attempts  of  Maximilian  to  intrude 
the  judicial  authority  of  the  An  lie  Council  (established 
by  him,  and  by  the  majority  of  the  Sovereigns  of  Ger- 
many, for  their  own  Slates)  into  cases  in  which  it  be- 
longed exclusively  to  the  Imperial  Chamber  to  decide. 

The  Estates  had  allowed  the  first  of  these  Courts 
(with  the  addition  to  its  numbers  of  eight  assessors, 
approved  by  themselves)  to  administer  justice  during 
the  frequent  interruptions  to  which  the  Sessions  of  the 
second  were  liable.  Neglected  by  them,  this  right  of 
supplementary  nomination  fell  into  the  hand)  of  Maxi- 
milian, who  thus  continued  for  some  time  to  wield  at 
his  own  sole  pleasure  the  direction  of  the  Court,  until 
the  whole  Germanic  body  became  alarmed  by  the  cita- 
tion of  the  Elector  of  Cologne.* 

The  funciful  plans  of  Maximilian  for  a crusade  against  The  eara- 
tlie  Turks  were  soon  thrown  aside  for  hostilities,  which,  Jt^tTur- 
arising  in  his  immediate  vicinity,  were  productive  of  i..y 
some  honour,  and  a considerable  accession  of  territory.  doa«d  in 
George,  surnamed  the  Rich,  Duke  of  Bavaria-Land-  conwqtjnaet 
shut,  died  in  1503  without  male  issue.  Precautions  of  l.ho 
had  been  taken  to  secure  the  succession  to  his  son-in- 
law,  Rohert,  son  of  the  Count  Palatine,  in  right  of  his  1 A#  D# 
wife  Elizabeth.  But  two  competitors  arose  in  Albert  ]503. 
and  Wolfgang,  of  the  collateral  House  of  Bavaria-Mu- 
nidi.  A wasting  war  ensued,  finally  terminated  by 
the  decision  of  the  Diet  of  Cologno  in  1505,  which 
allotted  a district  on  the  Danube,  near  Neuburgh, 
to  Olho  and  Philip,  the  sons  of  Robert,  who  (with  his 
wife)  had  died  soon  after  the  victory  obtained  over  his 
Bohemian  subsidiaries  in  the  vicinity  of  Ratisbon,  by  . . 
the  Emperor  and  his  allies.  The  district  thus  ceded,  pj^aria 
afterwards  called  the  Upper  Palatinate,  was  all  that  the 
vanquished  party  could  obtain;  the  remainder  of  the 
territories  of  the  late  Duke  was  assigned  to  Albert  and 
Wolfgang,  with  the  deduction,  however,  of  several  im- 
portant towns  upon  his  Tyrolese  frontier  for  Maximilian, 
and  an  ample  compensation  to  the  Princes  of  Hesse  aud 
Wirtemberg  for  the  expenses  which  they  had  incurred.! 

Secured  iu  his  new  acquisitions,  Albert  immediately 
began  to  employ  hitnself  in  fixing  his  power  upou  a hi*dom»- 


• Core,  i.  337.  MaiLalh,  i.  351. 

t Camillu*  Gilenua,  D<  Masimi&oni  ftraaru  in  It  at  tain  ad- 
rentu.  Pirkheimeri  Hu  forum  Belli  Helvetia,  ap.  Frehcri  Script. 
Vbl.  iii. 

I C oxe,  i.  366. 


• Con,  i.  368.  Schmidt,  V.  French  Translation. 

! Manocrt.GftcAirVr  Hater**,  book  ii.ch  xxvii.  xrriu.  Schmidt, 
tom.  v.  p.  422,  Tnthcxoius,  Hut.  Betti  Baronet,  aptsd  Prober, 
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lasting  basis.  An  ordinary  degree  of  penetration  could 
not  have  failed  to  observe  that  if  Bavaria,  at  his  de- 
mine, were  again  to  be  divided  into  the  small  Principali- 
ties which  it  had  been  the  object  of  his  life  to  combine, 
all  the  labour*  which  he  had  undergone,  und  the  suffer- 
ings and  bloodshed  arising  from  his  wars,  would  have  been 
in  vain.  The  establishment  of  the  right  of  primogeni  - 
ture was  constantly  present  to  his  mind  ; and  to  remove 
any  obstacles  which  might  have  arisen  from  his  brother 
Wolfgang,  the  life-interest  in  a narrow  slip  of  land,  with 
the  external  title  of  Sovereign,  were  concessions  suffi- 
cient. The  death  of  Albert  soon  after  opened  the 
throne  to  his  son  William.  It  may  appear  at  first 
sight  a singular  neglect  in  Albert  to  have  postponed 
until  so  late  a period  of  his  life  a measure  of  this  import- 
ance ; but  the  right  of  primogeniture  was  in  those  times 
confined  exclusively  to  the  Electoral  Houses,  nor  even 
in  these  cases  was  it  productive  of  any  greater  privi- 
leges than  the  possession  of  the  portion  of  territory,  to 
the  tenure  of  which  the  rank  was  attached  ; the  remain- 
der was  divided  among  the  male  relatives  of  the  House. 
The  law  had  been  established  in  Wirtcmberg,  before  it 
affected  any  other  of  the  princely  Houses;  but  this  was 
done  with  a specific  object  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian, 
to  prevent  the  subdivision  of  a territory  which  had  been 
erected  into  a Duchy  by  his  consent,  on  the  condition 
that,  in  case  of  the  failure  of  male  issue,  it  should  again 
revert  to  him. 

A difficult  task  awaited  the  Chancellor  Neuhauser, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Regency  established  by  Al- 
bert, that  of  contending  against  the  Nobility  of  Bavaria, 
who  had  risen,  by  the  change  of  circumstances,  from  a 
depressed  condition  to  one  correspondingly  high.  The 
war  of  succession  had  rendered  their  services  indispensa- 
ble to  the  deceased  Prince,  and  their  consent  alone  could 
ratify  the  proposed  law  of  primogeniture.  The  minority 
of  his  son  flattered  their  expectations  of  once  again  as- 
suming a prominent  place  in  the  government  of  the  Coun- 
try, but  this  hope  passed  away  when  the  direction  of  affairs 
was  assumed  by  Duke  William,  in  November  1511.  The 
few  years  next  ensuing  showed  to  them  that  the  active 
spirit  and  business-loving  habits  of  the  new  Prince 
would  disappoint  them  in  their  expectations,  and  the 
sole  opportunity  which  by  possibility  could  remain  to 
them,  namely,  the  approaching  majority  of  Louis,  the 
second  son  of  Albert,  seemed  fur  too  plausible  to  be 
lost  in  inaction.  Aided  by  contribution*  from  the 
Duchess- mother,  Cunigunda,  they  commenced  a scries 
of  rebellious  measures,  which  were  continued  until  a 
Treaty  was  concluded  between  the  two  brothers.  Its 
singular  and  inconvenient  provisions  excited  in  the 
Nobles  a hope  of  renewing  their  attempts  at  no 
distant  period  ; but  a secret  Article,  probably  binding 
Duke  Louis  to  remain  unmarried,  disappointed  their 
schemes.  An  ill-advised  rising  on  their  part  ended  in 
the  execution  of  its  leader,  Jerome  von  Stauff,  and  the 
Estates  finally  did  homage  at  Munich,  in  1517;  al- 
though for  some  lime  they  continued  to  keep  alive  an 
ungracious  opposition,  without  disturbing  the  union 
of  the  princely  brothers.  Under  the  vigorous  sway  of 
William,  Bavaria  continued  to  advance  in  prosperity, 
undisturbed,  save  in  one  instance,  by  hostilities." 

The  two  joint  Sovereigns  of  Bavaria  were  at  this 
period  respectively  twenty-four  and  twenty-two  years  of 

* Manned,  vol,  ii.  p,  4 — 17.  Raumer,  i,  2. 


age ; their  turbulent  neighbour,  Ulric  of  Wirtcmberg, 
with  whom  they  soon  after  were  engaged  in  hostilities, 
was  six  years  older  than  William  of  Munich.  The  Pa- 
latinate of  the  Rhine  was  at  that  time  swayed  by  the  re- 
presentative of  the  elder  line  of  Wittelsbach,  Louis  V., 
then  aged  thirty-nine.  In  additionto  the  division,  consist- 
ing of  the  younger  line  in  Bavaria,  the  House  of  Simmern 
(subdivided  into  Simmern  and  Zweibrticken)  was  an- 
other ramification  from  the  same  stem.  The  Margra-  Joint* Duke* 
viatc  of  Baden  was  divided  ten  years  later,  on  the  de-  of  Bavaria, 
misc  of  Christopher,  into  Baden  and  Durlach.  One  Ulrich  of 
year  subsequently  to  that  of  which  we  now  speak,  the  Wirtem*  * 
troubles  of  the  time,  and  the  promising  qualities  of  the  j^auStinate 
young  Landgrave  Philip,  (although  then  only  fourteen  divisions  of 
years  of  age.)  induced  Maximilian  to  confirm  him  in  thervigning 
thc  government  of  the  various  Hessian  districts,  which 
had  become  united  in  the  person  of  bis  father  in  1500. 

The  territories  of  Brunswick  were  divided  between  the 
two  lines  of  Lunenburg  and  WolfenbQttel.  One  sub- Brunswick, 
division  of  this  last  branch,  containing  Calenburg  and 
Gottingen,  was  under  the  dominion  of  Duke  Eric  I. ; 
the  other,  that  of  Wolfenbflltel,  belonged  to  Duke 
Henry,  whose  violence  drew  upon  him,  at  a time  not 
far  distant,  the  armed  hostility  of  his  Southern  neigh- 
bour, the  powerful  Landgrave  of  Hesse.  On  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic  lay  the  dominions  of  the  two  Princes  ot 
Mecklenburg,  Henry  the  Peaceable  and  Albert.  For-  2tf*ckl«n- 
tune  had  united,  in  the  person  of  Bogi&laus  X.,  all  the  burg, 
districts  of  Pomerania,  by  the  extinction  of  the  other  Pomerania, 
branches.  But  existing  circumstances  rendered  this 
increase  of  power  unavoidable  for  purposes  of  conquest ; 
with  the  formidable  neighbourhood  of  Poland  and  Bran- 
denburg, Pomerania  could  do  little  more  lhau  maintain 
her  own  Independence.  The  growth  of  Poland  in  Poland, 
power  had  gone  on  rapidly  during  the  reign  of  Casimir 
the  Jogcllon  and  his  three  sons.  West  Prussia  was 
subject  to  Poland,  and  the  independence  of  the  Teutonic 
Order  had  long  since  passed  away.  The  first  Princes  of 
the  House  of  Hohenxollern  had  strengthened  Brandcn-  Brandco- 
burg,  and  extended  it  in  the  direction  of  Silesia  and  burg. 
Lusatia.  The  Electoral  dignity  was  now  borne  by  Joa-  EUjdora 
chim  I.,  surnamed  Nestor,  at  this  time  aged  thirty-three  Saxuuy. 
years.  Frederic  the  Wise,  the  head  of  the  elder  (or 
Ernestine)  branch,  occupied  the  Electorate  of  Saxony, 
with  a small  part  of  the  Landgraviate  of  Meissen,  and 
a large  share  of  Thuringia,  Coburg,  and  Yoigtland ; 
the  younger  or  Albcrtinc  branch  was  represented  by 
George,  Duke  of  Saxony,  the  vigorous  opponent  of  the  Ducal 
Lutheran  doctrines.  Dresden  was  the  Capital  of  his  Saxony 
dominions,  which  included  the  remainder  of  Thuringia 
and  the  larger  shore  of  Meissen  " 

The  Elector  of  Saxony  and  Maximilian  were  the  two  Decline  of 
senior  Princes  of  Germany  ; the  latter  was  declining  to  Maxim*- 
the  close  of  a life,  which  his  own  vague  and  indefinite 
views  of  policy,  and  wasteful  habits  with  regard  to 
money,  had  contributed  to  embitter  nnd  embroil.  Since 
his  Treaty  with  the  Swiss  in  1499,  Maximilian  had  been 
deeply  involved  in  all  the  bloody  and  disgraceful  politics 
of  Italy.  He  had  failed  to  rescue  the  Duchy  of  Milan, 
a fief  of  the  Empire,  from  the  grasp  of  Louis  XII.; 
his  connection,  Ludovico  Sforxa,  had  pined  away  his 


• The  above  account  boa  been  taken,  in  pome  measure, 
from  the  comprehensive  summary  in  Heeren’a  Manual  tf  /Ac  St  ate  t- 
S filer*  of  Europe,  Eng.  Trans,  i.  GO  [ a valuable  and  moat  accu- 
rate Work.  The  age*  of  the  Sovereigns  a*-e  given  from  the  Table  in 
Raumer,  i.  207.  Stezisel,  vol.  i.  book  ii.  ch,  xi.  may  le  consulted  with 
very  great  advantage  ; as  also  Anderson's  It oya!  Gaieuf*yiet. 
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HMctj.  iattcr  years  in  French  dungeons,  to  which  the  perfidy 
of  his  Swiss  mercenaries  had  consigned  him  ; the  ill- 
fated  King  of  Naples  taxed  him  with  neglecting  to  sup- 
ply the  aid  for  which  he  had  received  a sum  of  money, 
and  his  accession  to  the  League  of  Cambray,  that  endur* 
ing  monument  of  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  the  XVIth 
Century,  with  his  vacillating  policy  subsequently,  have 
almost  counterbalanced,  in  the  judgment  of  posterity, 
the  innate  good  qualities  of  his  character,  and  the  un- 
doubted improvements  introduced  by  him  into  the  ma- 
chines of  the  Empire,  and  internal  administration  of 
his  own  dominions.  His  health  was  now  declining,  and 
he  survived  by  only  three  months  the  Diet  of  Augs- 
burg, in  October  1518,  thus  witnessing  the  first  out- 
break of  that  movement  which  was  to  form  the  centre  of 
German  affair*  for  a period  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
years.  He  died  in  peace,  and  with  devotion,  at  Weis, 
on  January  12,  1519. 

The  date  fixed  by  common  consent  as  that  of  the 
uua4  commencement  of  the  Reformation  is  the  year  1517, 
during  the  course  of  which  the  conspiracy  of  his  Car- 
dinals against  Leo  X.,  and  the  termination  of  the  dila- 
tory and  irregular  sittings  of  the  Council  of  Lateran, 
Ori*.  took  place.  The  earlier  life  of  the  main  agent  in  this 
birth  of  mighty  drama  (to  call  him  its  author  is  to  belie  the 
Lather.  history  of  the  preceding  centuries)  is  so  familiarly  known 
A.  D.  as  to  render  a detailed  account  unnecessary.  Martin 
1483.  Luther  was  born  at  Eisleben  on  the  10th  of  November, 
Jib  educa-  1463.  His  father,  a miner  near  that  place,  sent  him,  in 
bon.  his  fourteenth  year,  to  the  High  School  at  Magdeburg, 

A.  D.  where  he  was  compelled  to  eke  out  his  scanty  means 

1505,  hy  begging  and  ballad-singing,  practices  then  not  un- 
common. The  usual  studies  of  that  Age  were  ill 
adapted  to  satisfy  his  searching  spiriL  In  1505,  he  en- 
tered into  the  Augustine  fraternity,  much  against  the 
Melancholy  will  of  his  father.  A gloomy  turn  of  mind,  chequered 
tempera-  with  occasional  fits  of  moody  depression,  lod  him,  at  the 
«ncnt.  advice  of  his  Superior  Stauptz,  to  seek  a remedy  in  the 
careful  study  of  the  Scriptures.  Called,  during  the 
year  1508,  to  give  Lectures  in  Theology  and  the  Fhiloso- 
Reaiilence  phy  of  Aristotle  at  the  University  of  Wittenberg,  then 
at  Witten-  recently  founded  by  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  he  delivered 
berg-  in  this  capacity  many  fierce  invectives  against  the  Scho- 
A*  n*  lastic  tenets.  A journey  to  Rome,  in  1510,  on  the  bn- 
1 508.  Ri„css  of  his  Order,  brought  under  his  view  the  depravity 

oflh,  Pnpal  Court,  over  which  at  that  time  the  military 
mr'  Julius  II.  presided.  From  this  mission  he  returned  to 
resume  his  ordinary  avocations,  until  the  iniquitous  pro- 
ceedings of  Tetzel  became  intolerable.* 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  trace  the  steps  by  which 
the  practice  of  granting  remissions  had  degenerated  into 
the  crying  evil  of  purchasable  Pardons,  nor  does  the 
narration  of  the  immediate  causes,  by  the  operation  of 
which  this  unholy  practice  had  become  so  formidably 
augmented,  belong  in  strictness  so  much  to  the  History 
of  Germany  as  to  that  of  Italy.  Tetzel,  whose  name 
has  just  been  mentioned,  a Dominican  Monk,  whose 
talents  in  this  branch  of  trade  (for  such  it  hud  become) 
had  secured  to  him  constant  employment,  with  a con- 
siderable salary,  under  the  wealthy  Fuggera  of  Augs- 
burg, outdid  all  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries 
in  the  unblushing  impiety  of  his  conduct  and  expres- 
sions. His  entrance  into  the  various  towns  was  accom- 
panied with  the  vnlgar  pageantry  and  noise  of  a mouti- 

* PiUter,  Grtekirhle  4er  Dtultche*,  iv.  22.  JLumcr,  i.  199. 
Srckrudorf,  i.  18.  Marbeiuecke,  i.  ch.  ii. 
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tebank ; he  was  ordinarily  escorted  to  the  principal  Annal#  or 
church  by  the  authorities  and  populace  of  the  place,  and  Germany, 
then  scenes  commenced,  the  description  of  which  is  ' — 
marked  with  conspicuous  grossness  even  in  the  contem- 
porary Historians  of  those  unpolished  days,* 

Numerous  instances  of  the  demoralizing  influence  of 
this  practice  having  come  to  Luther’s  knowledge  at  the 
confessional,  he  was  induced  to  withhold  from  his  impe- 
nitent auditors  the  grant  of  absolution.  The  harsh  E#>Yftuits 
stigma  of  Heresy,  which  this  conduct  drew  upon  him  of  this 
from  Tetzel,  led  him  to  reject  absolutely  the  practice  0fPr*e*ie«“> 
granting  pardon,  against  which  single  abuse  his 
former  complaints  had  been  directed.  On  the  31st  of  aiienc#^ 
October,  1517,  his  celebrated  Theses  were  affixed  to  Luther  ra- 
the church  at  Wittenberg,  containing  his  strictures  on  fuse*  to  ad* 
this  practice  and  a variety  of  kindred  abuses,  divided  ^ 

into  ninety-five  heads.  They  were  left  for  public  in-  *° 
spection,  and  with  a view  of  putting  to  the  lest  the  truth 
of  his  assertion,  that  they  contained  nothing  in  any  way  Heanb-* 
contrary  to  Scripture  or  the  Ecclesiastical  law,  nothing  ]>»he*  his 
in  any  way  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  Pope.  No  These#  at 
person  was  found  in  Wittenberg  of  sufficient  hardihood  Wittenberg 
to  venture  an  attack,  and  with  the  view  of  giving  greater  Uct3‘* 
publicity  to  the  whole,  he  transmitted  a copy  of  his 
Theses  lo  Albert,  Archbishop  of  Mentz.  That  Prelate 
neither  vouchsafed  an  answer,  nor  interfered  to  check 
the  growing  evil.  The  Bishop  of  Brandenburg  be-  Behaviour 
haved  with  a degree  of  mildness  in  his  communications  °f  various 
which  won  the  heart  of  the  stern  Reformer.  *'  Had  1 *>ttl*ftt** 
the  power  of  working  miracles,”  he  exclaimed,  in  his 
delight  at  this  unexpected  display  of  tolerance,  “ rather 
than  exercise  it,  I would  obey  in  peace.”  The  Bishops 
of  Meissen.  Merseburg,  and  Zeitz,  less  kind  in  their  re- 
plies, did  not,  however,  violate  the  bounds  of  decorum. 

Tetzel,  the  immediate  cause  of  the  outbreak,  attacked 
Luther  with  increased  ferocity.  His  reply,  for  which 
he  was  indebted  to  Wimpion,  a celebrated  Theologian  of 
the  day,  was  couched  in  most  extravagant  language.  Treatment 
The  defeat  which  he  and  his  coadjutor  sustained  in  a of  Knip- 
discussion  with  a Franciscan  named  Knipstrow,  in  the  *trow* 
ensuing  year,  enraged  them  so  much,  that  they  threw  A*  D* 
their  antagonist  into  a prison.f  1518, 

A riot,  which  shortly  afterwards  took  place  at  Witten-  Disiurb- 
berg,  was  a subject  of  great  annoyance  to  Luther,  who 
foresaw  that  the  whole  blame  would  be  imputed  to  him.  Witlsnbaig. 
It  was  caused  by  the  burning  of  a packet  of  Tetzel’s  A*  ® * 
replies  to  Luther’s  Theses,  by  the  students,  in  defiance  of  * 
the  University  authorities.  Another  reply  had  pre-  Attack#  up. 
viously.  during  the  year  1517,  been  published  bv  Syl-  on  Luther; 
vestcr  Prierias,  head  of  the  Dominican  Order  in  Rome,  a.  i>. 
which  was  little  else  than  a panegyric  upou  the  Papacy.  1517, 

A Professor  in  Cologne,  named  Hoogstraaten,  in  an 
attack  upon  Luther,  had  requested  permission  of  the 
Pope  to  burn  the  offender,  in  his  capacity  of  Inquisitor. 

This  demand  was  negatived  by  Leo,  who  conceived  that 
the  sturm  was  only  temporary,  and  raised  merely  by 
personal  jealousy  between  the  different  Orders  + Al-  Mistaken 
though  the  concession  of  such  a demand  would  have  fl*w* 
ill  assorted  with  the  dignity  of  Leo,  and  although  the 
Order  to  which  Luther  belonged  hud  been  in  some  mea-  corning 
— — - Genus  ny. 

• Stenzel,  GnckkAtt  <Ur  Prtuitf i»,  vol.  i.  book  iii.  ch.  i.  in/oco, 
has  some  philosophical  remarks  upon  the  birth  and  infancy  of  the 
Reformation,  of  which  our  scanty  limit#  exclude  the  outline. 

+ K /turner,  i.  'J07.  Stenzrl  {txpra)  speaks  of  the  inherent 
weakness  of  Albert,  (so  different  from  his  broiher  Joachim,) 
which  prevented  him  from  interfering  decidedly  on  either  tide. 
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History,  sure  exasperated  by  the  commission  of  the  s«le  of  fndul- 
gences  to  a member  of  a rival  fraternity,  the  judgment 
From  of  the  Pope  displayed  in  a dear  light  the  ignorant  arro- 
A*  D*  gonce  of  the  Italians  of  that  day,  who  little  dreamed  of 
1493.  tjje  progress  then  being  made  in  Literature  in  other  lands 
*°  than  their  own  favoured  Country ; among  the  sandy 
regions  of  the  Elbe,  as  well  as  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
1»d2.  Arno  and  the  Tiber.  The  contest  between  the  Pope 
and  Emperor  for  precedence  had  indeed  been  ended  for 
some  time  in  the  victory  of  the  first,  but  an  unceasing 
spirit  of  hostility  was  abroad,  and  active  against  the 
local  domination  of  the  Bishops  and  other  spiritual  au- 
thorities. Undoubted  exactions,  and  indisputable  in- 
stances of  tyranny,  which  had  occurred  in  some  places, 
were  greedily  interpreted  as  a sample  of  the  general 
character  of  the  Hierarchy.  The  necessary  union,  which 
had  heretofore  confined  all  literary  attainment  and  pre- 
tensions to  scholarship  to  ChurchmM,  had  now  ceased 
to  exist ; and  the  cause  of  Letters,  and  the  advocacy  of 
the  new  tenets,  soon  became  inseparably  united  in  pub- 
lic opinion.  The  thunders  of  the  Vatican,  under  the 
existing  state  of  affairs,  were  hardly  likely  to  become 
more  formidable  in  a Country,  (the  district  of  Bran- 
denburg.) wherein  the  weight  of  an  Interdict  had  scarce 
been  felt  a century  before,  and  where  the  return  of  the 
Clergy*  to  their  duties  was  regarded  as  a matter  of  total 


indifference. 

To  correct,  in  some  measure,  the  mistaken  notions 
writMto  which  were  held  in  Rome  regarding  his  doctrines, 
the  Pope.  Luther,  during  the  month  of  May  1518,  addressed  a 
May.  communication  to  Leo,  containing  a full  statement  of 
A.  o.  them.  It  was  contrary  to  his  first  wish  to  have  brought 
1518.  the  matter  before  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Church. 
In  the  conduct  of  the  Papal  Court  upon  this  occasion, 
there  was  nothing  positively  contrary  to  ordinary  prac- 
tice, but  decency  should  have  forbidden  the  appointment 
of  Sylvester  Prierias,  the  personal  antagonist  of  Luther, 
Is  sum-  to  be  joint  umpire  in  the  proceedings  which  were  to 
mooed  to  ensue  on  his  arrival  at  Rome.  Thither  he  was  sum- 
•*  moned,  and  enjoined  to  appear  within  sixty  days,  unless 
otna*  he  should  previously  recant.* 

The  Emperor  Maximilian  and  the  wise  Frederic  of 
Saxony  had  already  espoused  different  sides  of  the  ques- 
MuximilLin  tion.  The  first,  in  a letter  to  the  Pope,  had  condemned 
and  Fmde.  the  doctrines  and  the  obstinate  contumacy  of  Luther, 
ne  divided  Different  motives  have  been  assigned  for  his  conduct ; 
Sobik?* ' an<*  we  ^ave  no*  ^ *ny  sufficient  evidence  to 

gvdiag Lu>  justify  us  in  pronouncing  whether  he  was  really  infill- 
tJwr.  * enced  by  conviction,  or  merely  by  political  views,  and  a 
suspicion  that  the  new  opinions  were  likely  to  form  a 
watchword  to  the  Princes  of  the  Empire  in  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  influence  of  the  Church.  The  Elector  of 
Saxony,  averse  from  all  hurried  measures  and  unjust 
condemnations,  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  endanger 
the  prosperity  of  the  new  University  which  he  had 
Luther’s  planted  at  Wittenberg.  The  success  which  had  hitherto 
journey  tu  attended  it  was,  as  he  well  knew,  entirely  attributable 
Italy  aban-  careful  superintendence  of  Lather,  aod  he  ac- 

° . * ceded  without  difficulty  to  the  prayer  of  the  students 
mandedTo  ,hal  j°urn*y  to  Laly  might  be  changed  for  some 
nppenrat  other  arrangement.  The  proposed  discussions  were  ac- 
Au^jurg  cordingly  transferred  to  Augsburg  instead  of  Rome,  to 
before  the  the  first  of  which  places  Thomas  de  Vio,  a native  of 
Cardinal  of  (joeia.  fr0m  which  his  ordinary  appellation  was  derived, 
Aug*23.  was  or‘^crf^  *°  proceed.  He  had  obtained  the  rank  of 


• Raumer,  i.  212.  MarUioccke,  i.  ch.  iii.  FE.t«,  ir.  30. 


Cardinal,  and  was  conspicuous  for  his  zealous  adraira-  Annala  of 
tion  of  the  doctrines  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  on  which  ac-  Germany, 
count  his  appointment  was  at  once  injudicious,  as  well  v— ' 
as  unfair  upon  Luther,  the  steady  opponent  of  theScbo-  From 
lastic  Philosophy.*  a.  d. 

Luther  arrived  at  Augsburg  on  the  7th  of  October, 

1518,  under  a safe-conduct  obtained  with  some  difficulty  *° 
from  the  Emperor,  who  was  disinclined  ostensibly  to  .*550 
afford  any  favour  to  an  individual  on  whom  the  Court  Luther  ox- 
of  Home  had  already  stamped  its  censure.  On  this  ac-  rivralt*** 
count,  the  insertion  of  his  name  was  omitted  in  the  safe-  Aiujaburg. 
conduct  A letter  from  him  to  Melancthon,  on  the  Oct. 
occasion  of  this  journey,  is  still  extant,  expressive  of  his 
determination  to  suffer  to  the  death  in  the  cause  w hich 
he  had  embraced.  On  the  12th  of  October  the  confer-  Thecoa- 
ence  began,  w ith  much  seeming  kindness  on  the  part  of  fvramw 
the  Cardinal,  and  with  every  demonstration  of  respect  "JP”*?1  V 
and  humility  in  the  conduct  of  Luther.  On  his  request-  j,.* 
ing  from  the  Cardinal  a full  and  explicit  statement  of  OcL  12. 
his  errors,  the  fir*l  and  following  day  were  spent  by  the 
latter  in  expounding  the  Catholic  doctrines  of  Faith.  Par- 
don, and  the  Eucharist.  To  all  these  points  Luther  Reply  of 
opposed  replies,  and  on  the  14th  he  sent  in  a written  Lmhrr. 
defence,  in  which  he  appealed  to  four  Universities  in 
support  of  his  assertions.  A warm  and  hasty  rejoinder 
from  the  Cardinal  was  followed  up  by  a precipitate  din-  .V. 
mKsal  of  Luther  from  the  presence.  After  un  interval  ^ *~ 

of  three  days,  Luther  addressed  a humble  apology  to 
the  Cardinal  for  the  violence  of  his  conduct ; but  receiv- 
ing no  reply  he  quilted  Augsburg  privately,  by  the  Luther  *** 
connivance  of  a citizen.  Suspecting  at  the  time  that  tiie*. 
his  position  was  not  altogether  free  from  danger,  he 
was  not  aware  of  the  full  extent  to  which  he  was 
exposed  until  his  arrival  at  Nuremberg.  He  returned 
after  a hurried  flight  and  much  exhaustion  to  Witten- 
berg, at  an  interval  of  exactly  twelve  months  from  the 
publication  of  his  Theses,  f 

No  great  disappointment  arose  from  the  unsatisfactory  Stiteof 
results  of  this  conference.  The  ambiguous  position  of  public foel- 
the  Cardinal  would  have  prevented  him  from  coming  to  lutf* 
a final  adjustment  of  the  question,  bad  it  been  at  all 
probable  that  the  discussions  would  have  tended  to  such 
a conclusion.  But  Cajetan  mistook  egrcgiously,  when 
he  demanded  of  Frederic  that  Luther  should  be  either 
banished  from  his  dominions,  or  sent  direct  to  Rome.  r<  fu«e*  to 
The  most  ample  concession  which  the  reply  of  that  liaten  u»  the 
Prince  contained  was,  that  the  discussions  should  be  Cardinal's 
transferred  to  Wittenberg,  according  to  Luther  s own  ^7.^25** 
expressed  wishes. 

The  mild  disposition  of  Leo  X.  had  hitherto  led  him,  in  Leo.X. 
preference  to  any  violent  measures,  to  rely  upon  the  sub- 
mission of  Luther  to  the  Pupal  decree  (agreeably  to  his  jjig  r„h_ 
own  professions.)  During  the  year  1518  a Bull  had  Nov.  9. 
been  published,  which  contained  a lull  statement  of  the 
Romish  doctrine  of  Pardons,  but  made  no  allusion 
whatever  to  Luther,  and,  so  far  from  making  any  at- 
tempts to  reform  the  more  glaring  abuses,  did  not,  by  ^ 

the  most  trifling  expression,  imply  an  admission  of  the  ri..-01!cili* 
internal  corruptions  of  the  Church;  a line  of  policy  ti«n -mi 
which  gave  rise  to  the  most  disastrous  consequences,  by  p«if»ra- 
the  insolent  arrogation  of  superiority  which  it  implied. 

Luther  was  not  of  a character  likely  to  avail  himself  of  * ^ n 
so  humble  an  outlet  as  the  omission  of  his  name  in  live 

• Raumer,  i.  213,  214. 
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Jlmtaty.  Bull  seemed  to  afford.  Tile  appeal  made  by  him  to  a 
— General  Council  appeared  to  place  matters  beyond  a 
From  probability  of  adjustment,  when  a method  was  tried 
*>  D-  which  seemed  to  promise  an  unexpected  calm,  but  was 
1493.  as  unexpectedly  broken  off.* 
to  Charles  of  Miltitz,  an  Ecclesiastic  of  noble  Saxon  fa- 

iftifo  m‘lj>  «*d  Chamberlain  at  the  Court  of  Leo,  had  been 
Miliitz  r dcipatcbed  to  Germany  with  full  instructions  from  the 
rirea  in**  Pop*-  Du  his  journey,  he  saw  enough  to  convince  him 
Germany,  of  the  extent  to  which  the  movement  had  already  pro- 
a.  d.  ceeded.  The  degradation  of  Telzel,  one  of  his  first 

1519.  acts,  came  too  late;  this  causer  of  disturbance  had 
He  Je-  already  sunk  into  contempt,  and  was,  as  he  asserted,  in 
danger  from  the  populace  of  Leipzig.  The  behaviour 
Behaviour  °**  MiUit*  to  the  Elector  and  Luther  was  firm,  but  free 
or  Miltits  from  harshness.  Luther  declared  his  willingness  to 


proposed,  mainly  at  the  instance  of  the  Papal  Legate,  Annals  of 
by  electing  a native  Prince,  and  one  of  their  own  num-  Germany, 
ber,  in  the  person  of  Frederic  of  Saxony,  to  avoid  giving  '—■"v— ' 
offence  to  cither  of  the  above-mentioned  Monarch*  by  From 
their  rejection.  But  Frederic  proved  himself  worthy  of  A-  D* 
his  appellation  of  (he  Wise,  and  gathered,  according  to  1^93, 
the  words  of  Erasmus,  more  honour  by  declining  the  *° 
crowu,  than  the  others  by  their  attempts  to  secure  iL  A 
His  prudence  and  moderation  led  him  to  propose  the 
bestowal  of  the  throne  upon  Charles,  a measure  to  fu-CB  th* 
which  the  weight  and  popularity  of  its  author  secured  proffered 
the  assent  of  the  Electors.  The  Spanish  Envoys  were  hoaeut. 
summoned  from  Iltichat  to  swear  to  the  Articles  of  Ca- 
pitulation in  the  name  of  their  master. 

These  were  agreed  upon,  five  days  subsequently,  be-  Articles  of 
tween  the  Electors  and  the  representatives  of  Charles..  Capital*- 


to  Luther  abandon  the  contest  altogether,  if  the  same  restriction 
were  imposed  upon  his  antagonists,  and  promised  en- 
tire submission  to  the  Pope,  provided  that  the  discussion 
of  the  disputed  points  were  intrusted  to  unprejudiced 
Luther  parties.  He  addressed  to  Leo,  during  the  Spring  of 
writei  to  1519,  a declaration  of  the  respect  which  he  bore  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  adding,  at  the  same  time,  his  opinion 
***  that  a mere  set  form  of  recantation  on  his  part,  as  indeed 
any  measure  short  of  a full  and  fair  examination,  would 
Propose*  to  fail  to  calm  the  spirit  of  inquiry  afloat  in  the  intellectual 
intrust  the  Age  in  which  they  were  living.  His  second  proposal,  to 
a retort*0  *Dlrulit  question*  in  dispute  to  the  decision  of  a sc- 
mnuher  of  Ject  number  of  Bishops,  appeared  inconsistent  with  the 
Btehop*.  constitution  of  the  Papacy.  But  any  tranquillizing 
Death  of  effects  which  might  in  justice  have  been  expected  from 
Pru^ence  of  Mil  tit*  were  prevented  by  the  death  of 
Jan.  12.  Maximilian  in  January,  151 9.t 

Election  of  The  assembly  of  the  Diet  for  the  election  of  a suc- 
an  Empe-  cessor  was  fixed  for  the  ensuing  June.  The  two 
Rival  can  competitors  who  deserved  the  appellation  were  Charles, 
didataT*'  grandson  of  the  late  Emperor,  and  Francis  I.  of 
Henry  France.  Active  as  were  the  endeavours  of  Henry  VIII. 
VIII.  of  of  England  to  secure  to  himself  the  vacant  Crown,  his 
England,  prospects  of  success  were  so  excessively  slight,  as  to  ren- 
der his  opposition  by  no  means  formidable.  The  Am- 
Ffxnri1 1.  bassadors  of  the  French  Monarch  advocated  loudly,  and 
of  mac*.  jn  terms  0f  thg  grossest  hyperbole,  the  good  qualities  of 
their  master,  and  descanted  on  the  glorious  results 
which  would  arise  to  the  whole  Germanic  body  in  the 
election  of  the  great  King  of  their  renowned  nation  to 
Bribery  of  the  Imperial  Throne.  That  the  French  agents,  as  well 
the  French  as  those  of  Charles,  practised  the  grossest  bribery  has 
and^Spa-  fceen  pl^^d  beyond  all  doubt ; the  only  Elector  who 
>•  refused  to  accept  of  any  gift  for  himself  or  his  retainers 
was  Frederic  of  Saxouy.  The  Elector  Palatine,  Louis, 
added  falsehood  to  corruption. I 

The  day  of  On  the  dav  of  election,  Bohemia  was  represented  by 
SvnUrnints  an  Ambwwador  °f  ^ minor,  Louis,  King  of  that  Couu- 
ofthe  CD  * ky.  The  Ministers  and  Envoys  from  Foreign  Powers 
W«tore.  were  prohibited  from  entering  Frankfort,  in  the  vicinity 
Albert  of  of  which  they  were  commanded  to  remain.  The  pro- 
'T'  ceediuga  of  the  election  were  opened  by  the  Archbishop 
Jute  0f  of  Menfz,  who  advocated  warmly  the  cause  of  the  King 
Charles.  Spain.  He  was  followed  by  Richard,  Archbishop  of 
Richard  of  Treves,  whom  the  influence  of  French  gold  induced  to 
Treves  sap.  support  the  interests  of  Francis.  A middle  way  was 
pons  Fna~  * 

eis.  ______ 

* Raumer,  i.  219, 220.  Pfister,  iv.  27, 28. 

♦ Raumer,  i.  220—22.1.  Cose,  i.  438.  P&ter,  i.  27 
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They  may  be  reduced  to  four  classes  : the  first  growing  ,IOn* 
out  of  the  peculiar  situation  of  Charles  as  a foreign  Sove- 
reign ; the  rest  touching  his  duties  as  Emperor,  and 
the  relations  between  himself  and  the  Electors  aud 
inferior  Estates.  To  give  a detailed  account  of  these 
would  exceed  our  limits ; but  bimling  and  specific  as 
they  apparently  were,  and  unqualified  us  was  the  formal 
assent  given  by  Charles,  the  sequel  of  his  active  and 
entangled  reign  proved  the  insufficiency  of  these  restric- 
tions. There  was  an  inconsistency,  it  may  be  remarked, 
between  the  promise  given  by  Charles  to  maintain  all 
existing  rights,  and  the  declaration  that  he  would  abo- 
lish the  trading  association*  among  private  individuals, 
which  exercised  an  arbitrary  and  pernicious  influence. 

But  this  was  supposed  to  have  been  inserted  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Western  Electors,  upon  whom  the  in- 
creasing weight  of  the  Nobility  and  Cities  began  already 
to  bear  hard.* 

The  party  of  the  New  doctrines  had  not  been  inactive  Progress  of 
in  their  own  defence  during  the  interregnum.  An  at-  *1“  New 
tack  had  been  directed  upon  them  by  a new  and  dan-  “octno**» 
gerous  antagonist,  the  celebrated  Eck,  Pro-chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Ingoldstadt.  He  had  published  in  a Sueewuiv* 
Work,  entitled  Obelisci,  certain  positions,  the  violence  of  publications 
which  had  induced  Andrea*  Bodenstein  (better  known 
by  the  name  of  Carlstadt,  the  place  of  his  birth)  to  send  Lutfc^r. 
his  Positioner  as  a reply,  which  were  speedily  followed 
by  the  Asterisci  of  Luther.  Courtesy  disappeared,  as 
controversial  heat  increased  with  the  number  of  replies 
aud  refutations,  until,  to  settle  n contest  in  which  neither 
party  allowed  themselves  vanquished,  it  was  agreed  to 
hold  a formal  disputation  at  Leipzig,  which  commenced  Conferenea 
on  the  3d  of  June,  1519.  This  celebrated  discussion,  Leipzig* 
which  surpassed  its  predecessors  at  Augsburg  and  Al-  June* 
ten  berg,  (between  Miltitz  and  Lothcr,)  continued  dur- 
ing  seventeen  days,  from  its  opening  by  Eck  and  Carl- 
atadt.  The  topics  of  Grace,  Free-will,  and  Good  Works 
afforded  so  ample  a field  fur  the  quibbling  subtilties  of 
the  day,  that  the  gentle  Melancthon,  who  was  present, 
observed  that  until  that  time  he  had  never  fully  compre- 
hended what  was  meant  by  the  Ancients  under  the  term 
sophistry.  The  discussions  were  subsequently  extended 
by  Luther  to  the  rise  and  extent  of  the  Papal  power,  the 
validity  of  General  Councils,  and  the  weight  to  be  at- 
tached to  their  decisions,  in  comparison  with  the  word 
of  Scripture,  and  were  concluded  with  the  subjects  of 
Indulgences,  Purgatory,  and  Penance.  The  City  of 
Leipzig  presented,  during  this  polemical  meeting,  a 
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remarkable  scene.  Parlies  of  police  were  stationed  In  dif- 
ferent quarters  to  prevent  collisions  between  the  students 
of  the  place  and  of  other  Universities,  who  espoused  with 
warmth  the  side  of  that  champion  whom  they  had 
flocked  to  hear.  So  tedious  and  prolonged  were  the  dis- 
cussions that  a number  of  Doctors  and  Graduates  fell 
asleep,  worn  out  by  the  wordy  war.  The  Duke  of 
Saxony,  George,  who  was  present  during  the  whole  of 
the  proceedings,  was  earnest  and  incessant  in  his  atten- 
tion. A maternal  grandson  of  George  Podiebrad,  the 
Hussite  King  of  Bohemia,  had  seen  In  his  own  fa- 
mily enough  of  the  sad  results  of  religious  jealousy  to 
alarm  him  for  the  event  of  those  confessions  of  differ- 
ence, and  predilections  for  the  doctrines  condemned  Bt 
Basle,  which  were  extorted  by  Eck  from  Luther.  All 
moderate  men  saw  with  alarm  that  the  breach  was 
gradually  widening.* 

A second  discussion  between  Miltilz  and  Luther  at 
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duct. 


Lore  of 
ease. 


Liebenwerda,  in  October,  led  to  no  results.  Swisser- 
land  had  felt  the  influence  of  the  New  doctrines,  and  in 
addition  to  Luther  other  spirits  now  appeared,  each  ex- 
ercising his  own  characteristic  and  independent  influence 
on  afloire.  Such  were  Erasmus,  Ulrich  of  Hulten,  and 
Francis  of  Sickingen.t 

The  advocates  of  the  Reformation  had  counted  with 
certainty  on  the  support  of  Erasmus  as  one  of  their 
parly.$  Among  his  numerous  Works  there  were  many 
of  both  a grave  and  satirical  nature  reflecting  on  the 
follies  of  Monkery  and  the  abuses  of  Papacy.  His  re- 
plies to  Frederic,  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  on  the  subject 
of  Luther,  were  capable  of  being  fairly  interpreted  in 
favour  of  the  Reformers,  but  the  usual  faults  of  a man  of 
Learning,  a love  of  dignified  leisure,  and  a dislike  to  ab- 
stract discussion  on  topics  removed  from  his  ordinary  stu- 
dies, prevented  him  from  taking  an  active  part.  His 
learned  labours  on  the  publication  of  theGreek  Testament 
conduced  far  more  to  forward  the  great  cause  of  the 
Reformation  than  any  decided  exertion  of  his  own.  He 
was  destitute  of  the  leading  spirit  which  is  necessary 
to  animate  the  head  of  a party,  nor  did  he  feel  the  pres- 
sure of  necessity  to  spur  him  into  angry  warfare  with 
constituted  authorities.  Enjoying  the  society  of  the 
great  and  distinguished,  he  contributed  in  no  mean  de- 
gree to  diffuse  au  acquaintance  with  that  lunguage,  on 
a knowledge  of  which  is  based  a main  pillar  of  the  Pro- 
testant Faith.  But  the  calm  and  peaceful  measures  re- 
commended in  his  letters  stirred  the  bile  of  Luther, 
who  complained  that  the  undoubted  talents  and  acumen 
of  his  friend  in  the  detection  of  errors  were  impeded  by 
a love  of  ease  and  an  aWncc  of  moral  courage.§ 

Ulrich  of  HQtten.H  a native  of  Franconia,  was  a man 
of  considerable  acquirements,  having  studied  in  five 
Universities  in  Germany  and  Italy.  Of  a meager  habit  of 
body,  which  was  increased  by  disease,  be  still  served 
with  distinction  under  Maximilian,  who  had  conferred  on 
him  the  honour  of  knighthood  for  the  exploit  of  killing 
four  Frenchmen  with  his  own  hand.  His  writings  are 
marked  with  exaggeration ; but  the  bitter  satire  of  the 
Trias  Romana  compelled  him  to  take  refuge  from  the 
pursuit  of  Leo  with  his  friend,  Francis  ofSickingen,  in 
1520.  That  he  failed  in  obtaining  protection  was  the 
Hisvunrs.'  f*ult  of  his  mingled  objects;  for  he  did  not  confine  his 
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proposed  changes  exclusively  to  Ecclesiastical  affairs.  Annals  of 
He  saw,  and  correctly,  that  the  most  dangerous  foe  Germany, 
to  Germany  was  the  Turkish  power  ; and  that  the  Ita-  ' 
lian  wars,  even  if  attended  with  the  most  signal  success, 
would  be  unproductive  of  any  generally  beneficial  result 
to  his  Country,  The  internal  disunion  and  ruinous  sepa- 
ration of  interests  in  Germany  were  the  constanl  subject  of 
his  lamentation.  The  unvarying  theme  of  his  exhortation 
to  all  Germans  was,  to  unite  under  their  lawful  Sove- 
reign, the  Emperor,  and  exert  in  their  just  field  the 
powers  of  such  an  irresistible  alliance,  unfettered  by  petty 
divisions,  and  unchecked  by  the  wayward  humours  of 
the  multitude.  But  Hdtten  did  not  remark  that  an  ab- 
solute Emperor  would  have  cramped  the  object  of  his 
most  heartfelt  wishes,  the  progress  of  the  Reformation.* 

The  vigorous  rule  of  Imperial  Majesty,  armed  with 
the  power  with  which  Hutten  would  have  endued  it, 
would  have  crushed  at  once  the  projected  enterprises  of 
his  friend,  Francis  of  Sickingen,  a rough  soldier  of  im«  ^ 

peluous  character.  The  dulness  of  inaction,  and  the  akkiogeo. 
consciousness  of  his  powers  of  command,  templed  him 
to  seize  some  opportunity  of  sallying  forth  to  redress 
those  grievances  which  Luther  would  have  remedied  by 
the  more  silent  weapons  of  conviction.  Luther  dis- 
suaded him,  on  a variety  of  occasions,  from  putting  these 
projects  into  execution.  " I would  not/’  he  wrote  in 
1520,  “ that  the  battles  of  the  Gospel  should  be  fought 
with  violence  and  murder.  The  world  was  conquered 
and  won  by  the  Word,  and  by  the  Word  shall  its  purifi- 
cation come  again/'t 

The  renewed  requests  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  at  this  Comspon- 
time,  urging  the  adoption  of  more  vigorous  measures  deuce  i». 
with  regard  to  Luther,  were  replied  to  by  the  Elector  of 
Saxony  in  the  same  moderate  tone  which  had  charac-  Saxo'n 
tcrised  all  his  proceedings.  He  declared  that  6uch  vio-  Courts, 
lent  plans  were  perfectly  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of 
the  time,  and  with  the  altered  tone  of  Society  in  Germany. 

But,  in  reply  to  a Circular  from  Luther,  (which  had  been  Reply  0f 
addressed  to  the  Princes  and  distinguished  Ecclesiastics  Frederic  to 
of  Germany,  some  of  whom  preserved  an  obstinate  ai-  Luther, 
lence,  others  gave  an  answer  in  general  terms,)  he  stated 
his  most  decided  disapproval  of  any  attempts  to  shake 
the  respect  of  the  people  for  old  and  accustomed  autho- 
rities. Grieved  he  was  most  deeply  to  find  that  many 
persons,  calling  themselves  Teachers  of  Religion,  had 
contributed  so  to  lead  away  the  minds  of  the  common 
people,  introducing  arrogance  and  disobedience,  and  the 
consequent  train  of  evils.  J 

Thi*  fired  Luther.  The  cause  which  animated  him  Luther  he- 
was  treated  as  an  indifferent  subject  by  the  Emperor  and  in- 
Nobles,  and  kept  in  the  background  from  mere  worldly 
reasons.  The  majority  of  the  Bishops  regarded  the  en- 
joyment of  their  Benefices  as  of  more  value  than  the 
Church  of  God,  and  even  the  most  kindlv  disposed  re- 
commended him  to  desist  from  any  further  attempts. 

From  that  time  forward,  he  declared  his  intention  to 
regard  Christ  alone  as  his  master,  and  to  cast  behind 
him  the  opinions  of  men  who  were  but  learners  like  him- 
self, No  longer  the  mere  opponent  of  an  Ecclesiastical 
abuse,  for  the  future  he  was  to  be  regarded  as  the  ener- 
getic  antagonist  of  the  whole  system  of  Romanism.  yuty  0y 
With  these  feelings  he  published,  in  June  1520,  his  Address  Germany, 
to  the  Nobility  of  Germany,  trusting  more  to  their  free  June. 
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and  noble  spirits  than  to  any  other  auxiliaries.  It  passes 
our  limits  to  insert  here  this  singular  declaration  of  hos- 
tilities, which  with  its  fellow-treatise,  entitled  the  liabylo^ 
iiian  Captivity,  would  lose  infinitely  by  being  translated 
into  any  other  than  the  language  of  the  days  of  Lati- 
mer. Both  of  them  are  as  conspicuous  for  the  boldness  as 
coarseness  of  their  style  and  mutter:  the  first  is  a warm 
and  eloquent  address  to  the  passions  of  his  fellow-coun- 
SiTiiisBhn  <rvmen  : the  second  is  valuable  from  its  containing  a 
Captivity,  history  of  the  progress  of  his  doubts,  his  inquiries,  and 
his  convictions,  that  the  brightest  truths  of  Christianity 
were  detained,  as  it  were  in  bandage,  by  the  supersti- 
tions of  Papacy.* 

Question*  It  is  a disputed  point  among  Historians,  whether  or 
regarding  not  these  publications  arrived  in  Borne  subsequently  to 
the  promulgation  of  the  Bull  of  the  15th  of  June,  which 
carious!*  in  ,l,al  ca‘e  was  dfcited  by  the  murmurs  of  the  Monastic 
L«-o  p«ti-  Orders.  The  boldness  and  frequency  of  these  complaints 
lishesaBuR.  had  for  some  time  loudly  increased  against  the  voluptuous 
June  15.  carelessness  of  Leo,  who  sacrificed  to  his  own  enjoyments 

the  best  interests  of  the  Church  over  which  he  presided. 
Some  have  supported  the  opinion  that  the  train  was  fired 
by  the  arrival  of  Luther’s  letter  to  the  German  Nobility. 
Unwillingly  drawn  into  the  violent  measures  which  he  in- 
ternally abominated,  after  long  hesitation  with  regard  to 
the  most  appropriate  form,  Leo  published  his  Bull  of  the 
15th  of  June,  1520,  in  which,  after  long  complaints  of 
the  falling  off  from  the  Faith,  now  so  prevalent  in  Ger- 
many, once  the  brightest  jewel  in  the  Papal  Crown,  and 
long  discussions  on  the  doctrines  of  Pardon,  Purgatory, 
and  similar  points,  the  ban  of  the  Church  was  for- 
mally pronounced  upon  Luther,  in  case  of  his  continu- 
ance in  his  errors,  t 

Without  entering  into  any  disquisition  on  the  style  of 
this  celebrated  document,  it  has  been  observed  by  bti 
eminent  Historian  that  it  is  principally  remarkable  for 
two  faults:  the  first,  that  without  attempting  the  de- 
fence by  proof  of  any  of  the  dogmas  which  it  contained, 
it  did  nut  hold  out  the  slightest  provision  for  improve- 
ment in  any  one  branch  ; thus  tacitly  denying  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  Reformation,  which  was  so  loudly  advo- 
cated on  the  North  of  the  Alps,  ami  arrogating  to  its  own 
dogmas  a lofty  and  self-evident  degree  of  authority. 
Another  great  oversight  was,  that  foundation  had  been 
given  to  a rumour,  which  disseminated  itself  with  great 
rapidity  ; namely,  that  Eck,  the  personal  antagonist  of 
Luther,  had  been  the  main  agent  in  the  composition  of 
this  Bnll.t 

Luther  per-  Without  condescending  to  notice  the  illiberal  stigmas 
auaded  by  ca*t  by  the  high  Catholic  party  in  Rome  on  his  honest 
Mil  tit*  to  en(ieavoupi  to  promote  tranquillity,  Mil  tits  persuaded 
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Luther,  in  a third  interview  during  October,  to  address 
a letter  to  Leo.  Mild  and  humble  as  was  the  tone  of 
the  communication  adopted  by  Luther,  with  regard  to 
the  Romi«h  Church  and  the  person  of  Leo,  his  expres- 
sions with  regard  to  the  abuses  and  corruptions,  the  de- 
clared objects  of  his  attack,  were  not  calculated  to  in- 
Luther's  crease  any  pacific  feelings  which  the  former  part  of  his 
profcs,icras  letter  might  have  called  forth.  And  his  violent  publi- 
mconhiit-  CB(jons  at  the  same  time  against  Eck,  and  the  fierce 
tone  of  his  reply  to  the  Bull  of  Antichrist,  so  widely  in- 
consistent w ith  the  demands  of  charily  and  forbearance 
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made  by  him  upon  the  Pope,  display  somewhat  of  nn-  Anna!*  of 
Christian  spirit  btended  with  the  heroic  firmness  and  Geimany. 
devotion  which  form  so  meritorious  elements  of  his  k— — ' 
character.  On  the  10th  of  December,  in  retaliation  for  From 
the  treatment  which  his  books  had  received  from  the  A-  D* 
Universities  of  Cologne  and  of  Louvaio,Luther  commit  led 
to  the  flames  the  Bull  of  Leo,  with  some  publication*  of 
his  antagonists.  This  proceeding  has  been  variously  * . 
estimated,  according  to  the  different  tenets  of  the  par- 
ties  who  have  passed  sentence  upon  it.  But  to  bring  18 

forward  this  act  as  the  commencement  of  the  Reforma-  bee.  10. 
lion,  instead  of  the  more  usual  one,  is  to  commit  a great 
mistake:  the  aim  of  Luther,  in  1517,  was  to  effect  a 
remedy  for  a crying  evil  in  the  Church  ; his  behaviour 
(on  the  present  occasion)  was  the  result  of  one  of  those 
violent  outbreaks  of  passion  and  intemperate  rage,  which 
wore  to  the  world  the  injurious  appearance  of  a declare-  Unfurlii- 
tion  of  hostilities  against  all  that  law  and  equity,  and  c^lC* 
the  prescriptive  admiration  of  centuries,  had  consecrated,  ° 

As  a natural  result  from  such  a step  there  arose  among  mg*  upon 
the  favourers  of  the  New  doctrines  a mistaken  contempt  the  miaul 
for  all  established  form  ; and  the  adherents  of  the  Church  KrtWma- 
of  Rome  shrank  with  increased  horror  from  the  authors  on' 
and  advocates  of  disorders  so  monstrous-* 

During  this  intervnlt  the  new  Empcrur  had  arrived  A (rival of 
from  Spain,  and  had  been  formally  crowned  at  Aix-la* til*  Kmr°* 
Chapelle,  on  the  23d  of  Octolwr,  1520.  At  his  Court  23 
were  present  several  Spanish  Nobles  who  had  escorted  A D* 
their  youthful  Sovereign,  and  many  merchants  and  2520. 
commercial  rnen  of  the  same  nation  who  had  followed 
in  his  progress.  The  sentiments  of  the  Spanish  Arista- 
cracy  were  prejudiced,  a*  might  be  anticipated,  in  favour  l,  ‘ 

of  the  old  Religion  and  its  established  forms,  hut  the 
mercantile  part  of  his  followers  (descendants,  princi- 
pally, of  Moorish  and  Jewish  families)  saw  with  plea- 
sure the  progressive  workings  of  the  New  doctrines; 
one  Article  at  least  of  which,  clemency  to  Heretics, 
was  acceptable  in  those  times  of  rude  and  cruel  perse- 
cution. £ 

There  were  present  at  the  Imperial  Court  two  Le-  CaraccwH 
gates.  Cardinals  Canicciuli  and  Aleander.  The  latter  of  ■Bl*  Alvan- 
these  two,  having  promoted  by  his  influence  tlie  unpo*  “er* 
pular  and  injudicious  measure  of  burning  Luther’s  books 
in  Mayence  and  some  Cities  in  the  Netherlands,  was 
loud  in  bis  complaints  against  the  conduct  of  Frederic, 

Elector  of  Saxony,  in  refusing  to  execute  in  full  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bull  against  Luther,  but  he  obtained  no- 
thing beyond  a reply  couched  in  very  general  terms. 

Some  other  attempts  of  a similar  nature  proved  in  a 
like  degree  fruitless;  and  there  is  still  extant  a despatch, 
addressed  by  him  to  the  Pope,  containing  heavy  com- 
plaints of  the  mistaken  notions  then  prevalent  at  Rome 
with  regard  to  the  extent  to  which  the  evil  had  spread 
in  Germany ; of  the  Lutheran  professions  among  the 
Nobility;  and  of  the  rebellious  spirit  which  predominated 
among  the  inferior  Clergy;  us  likewise  of  the  derogatory 
language  held  by  them  regarding  Church  authority. 

His  representations  drew  from  the  Pope  a grant  of  full 
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f A period  <■(  sixteen  month*  intervened  from  the  election  of 
Chatlm  until  hs  arrival,  during  which  the  Regency  was  adminis- 
tered by  the  Klcctnrs  Palatine  and  of  Saxony.  Their  influence 
wa«  eminently  favourable  to  the  infant  Reformation.  PHcter  (iv. 
12.)  haa  conpared  the  relative  position  of  Frederic  and  Charles  to 
tliMM*  of  Otho  1 V .the  predecessor  of  the  former,  and  Conrad  the  Salic, 
l Haunter,  i.231.  I’fister,  iv.  I I,  15. 
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HUtory.  power*  and  a supply  of  money  ; at  the  same  lime  was 
— promulgated  in  all  its  terrors  the  Ban  of  the  Church 
upon  Luther  and  his  disciples.* 

At  the  Diet  which,  after  some  debate,  had  been  assem- 
bled at  Worms  on  the  13th  of  February,  1521,  Alcan- 
der  delivered  an  address  to  the  Princes  there  present. 
The  copious  extracts  from  the  Treatise  on  the  Babylonian 
Captivity  which  he  introduced  produced  a feeling  highly 
unfavourable  to  Luther ; but  the  majority  were  decided  in 
their  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  ascertaining  more  clearly 
whether  his  attacks  were  directed  against  Papacy  itself, 
or  merely  the  abuses,  of  which  they  allowed  the  existence. 
A Roman  Catholic  Historian, t in  speaking  of  this  Diet, 
has  observed,  that  the  summoning  of  Luther  to  Worms 
favourable  took  place  at  the  request  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  “ it 
to  Luther,  being  the  custom  of  the  German  people  to  prefer,  in 
Perilous »- doubtful  matters,  the  more  lenient  alternative."  To 
taaiion  of  show  in  the  clearest  light  that  the  question  did  not  con- 
Luthw.  fi„e  itself  to  the  person  of  Luther,  a Paper  containing 
one  hundred  and  one  complaints  of  abuses  was  published, 
twelve  especial  causes  of  grievance  being  put  forward  by 
the  zealous  friend  of  Rome,  Duke  George  of  Saxony. 
Such  demonstrations  among  the  Nobility,  and  the  mixed 
character  of  his  Judges,  who  were  not,  as  in  the  case  of 
Huss,  exclusively  Ecclesiastics,  and  the  support  of  his 
patron  Frederic,  might  appear  sufficiently  strong  to  have 
allayed  any  apprehensions  of  dttnger  in  the  mind  of  Lu- 
ther ; but  the  warnings  of  his  friend  Spalalin,  and  the  ex- 
pressions which  fell  from  himself,  indicate  the  perils  of 
his  situation.  The  Nuncio  Alcandcr  had  been  actively 
engaged  in  pressing  the  condemnation  of  Luther.  He 
ATeander's  demanded  that  he  should  be  put  to  death  at  once,  or, 
in  case  it  should  be  thought  preferable  to  carry  him  in 
chains  to  Rome,  there  to  await  his  destiny,  that  his 
books  should  he  at  once  committed  to  the  flames.  But 
the  Emperor,  actuated  by  better  feelings,  and  respect  for 
the  Elector  of  Saxony,  decided  that  a hearing  should  be 
Honourable  granted  to  Luther.  A safe-conduct  was  issued  by  the 
demency  of  Emperor,  (which  no  inducement  could  lead  him  to  vio- 
tho  Kiupe  fate.)  and  under  the  protection  of  a hera«d,  who  was 
secretly  inclined  to  the  doctrines  of  his  charge,  he  arrived 
at  Worms  on  the  16th  of  April,  1521,  not  as  the  hum- 
bled victim  of  the  Papal  decree,  out  triumphantly  ac- 
companied by  the  support  of  his  Countrymen.* 

On  the  following  day  he  made  his  appearance  before 
the  Diet,  at  which  were  present  upwards  of  two  hundred 
of  the  most  distinguished  persons  of  the  Empire.  Among 
them  were  the  Emperor,  his  brother  Ferdinand,  six 
Electors,  twenty-four  Dukes,  thirty  Bishops,  and  many 
Princes,  Ecclesiastics,  and  foreigners  of  distinction. 
Questioned  When  questioned  by  Eck,  the  Vicar  of  the  Archbishop 
by  B.*k.  0f  Meniz,  whether  he  was  really  the  author  of  the 
Works  which  bore  his  name,  and  was  willing  to  retract 
the  doctrines  therein  contained,  he  replied  to  the  first 
question  in  the  affirmative  ; for  the  second,  he  begged 
to  be  allowed  some  time  for  preparation.  After  some 
delay,  twenty-four  hours  were  granted,  which  he  spent 
in  preparation  for  the  fiery  trial  which  awuitcd  him  on 
the  morrow. 

The  same  questions  being  repeated  on  the  following 
day,  he  observed  thut  of  the  three  classes  into  which  his 
Works  might  fairly  be  divided,  the  first  contained  doc- 
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* Seckendorf,  i.  149.  Rarnner,  I 253. 

t riilavicioi,  i.  26.  5.  M <pu>ted  by  Raumer,  i.  255. 

, Ka.imer,  L 254—257.  Pfi*tcr,iv.  38 — 41.  Buttiger,  GackicAl, 
der  Aurttmln  und  tOmgrticAl  Soctuen,  i.  385.  387. 


trines  which  even  his  adversaries  did  not  deny  ; and  that  Aau*J»  of 
a recantation  of  Ihc  second  class,  directed  an  they  were  Germany, 
against  Papal  abuses  and  tyranny,  would  give  new  ~ 
strength  to  the  clamours  directed  against  these  objects, 

(from  a sense  of  the  tyranny  which  drove  him  to  such 
a measure  against  his  own  conviction,)  and  involve  the 
souls  of  many  iu  eternal  ruin.  He  concluded  by  con- 
fessing his  sorrow  that  with  regard  to  the  third  class, 
consisting  of  his  controversial  writings,  he  had  often 
exceeded  the  bounds  of  moderation,  and  his  perfect 
readiness,  on  conviction,  to  commit  to  the  flames  those 
productions  which  had  originated,  not  in  any  vain  de- 
sire of  applause,  but  in  an  earnest  wish  to  promote  the 
cause  of  Truth.  The  unwelcome  topics  of  the  Council 
of  Constance,  and  the  identity  of  his  doctrines  with  those  . 
condemned  in  Huss,  were  thundered  iu  bis  ears,  when  i«ri^hjro 
he  was  still  pressed  to  recant ; but  he  concluded  his  re-  into  *ub- 
fusal  with  the  memorable  words,  “ Here  I stand,  I have  mission, 
done  alt  that  is  in  my  power,  God  help  me.***  Hi*  told 

During  the  following  days,  the  Emperor  published  ****  * 
an  unequivocal  declaration  of  his  dislike  to  the  tenets  of  char!**  ex- 
Luther,  and  slated  that  nothing  except  a disinclination  ntmeshii 
to  imitate  the  proceedings  of  his  ancestor,  Sigismumi,  dialiketo 
prevented  him  from  disregarding  the  safe-conduct.  This  doc_ 
called  forth  from  all  ranks  a variety  of  expressions  of  dis-  Luther  ** 
content.  The  walls  were  placarded  with  treasonable  re-  Apprehend 
flexions  upon  Charles,  and  the  Elector  of  Meats  was  eddisturb- 
alarmed  by  the  threats  of  Hutten  and  Sickingen.  It  ances. 
was  judged  necessary  to  attempt  a reconciliation,  by 
something  of  the  nature  of  an  amicable  adjustment,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Electors  Palatine  of  Treves  and 


Saxony ; but  this  only  ended  in  declarations  as  unequi- 
vocal as  those  elicited  in  the  preceding  discussion- 
This  fruitless  endeavour  look  place  on  the  25th  of  April, 
and  on  the  ensuing  day  Luther  took  his  departure  from  . 

Worms.  His  safe-conduct  was  guaranteed  to  him,  iu  r'atlwr 
spite  of  the  opposition  mode  by  Duke  George  of  Saxony ; Worm*, 
but  on  its  expiration,  at  an  interval  of  twenty  days, from  April  20. 
the  16th  of  May,  he  was  to  be  left  exposed  to  the  attacks 
of  all  men,  like  an  odious  and  guilty  thing.  This  de- 
nunciation was  contained  in  the  Imperial  Ban,  which  was  p^blicatim 
published  on  the  day  above  mentioned,  but  which  had  0f  the  Dan. 
not  been  drawn  up  until  after  the  departure  of  the  two 
Electors,  (Palatine  and  of  Saxony.)  the  friendship  of 
whom,  with  the  honourable  feelings  of  the  Emperor,  had 
guarded  Luther  in  safety  through  the  perilous  audiences 
of  this  memorable  Diet,  t 

The  disappearance  of  Luther  on  his  road  to  Witten-  r,tlu^f»g 
berg  caused  considerable  alarm  among  his  friends ; but  di»*pp*xr- 
these  fears  were  dispelled  on  their  discovering  that  he  »nce. 
had  been  conveyed  in  safety  to  the  Castle  of  Wartberg, 
near  Eisenach,  by  the  direction  of  the  Elector  Frederic.  Ca*Ueof 
Here  he  employed  himself  in  the  completion  of  his  Iran*-  Wartberg, 
lat  ion  of  the  Scriptures;  a far  more  mighty  engine,  as  Employ* 
it  proved,  in  the  dissemination  of  true  Christianity,  than  hinmlfia 
a long  array  of  polemical  writings  ; for  with  the  appear-  JJJJ,  5?t  jh" 
nnce  of  n Work  of  general  intercut,  the  number  of  reader*  0 

among  the  people  at  large  rapidly  increased.  His  friends 
meanwhile  rejoiced  in  his  escape  ; his  enemies  flattered 
themselves  with  the  vain  hope  that  their  hated  enemy 
had  sunk  into  contempt  and  silence.^ 


• Raamer,  i.  257 — 260.  Boltigvr,  i.  3S8.  Pfi.ter,  iv.  42. 

f SeckendoTf,  i.  153 — 160.  Raumer,  i.  260 — 261.  Ptwter,  iv.  46. 
Gailkrd,  Fran  out  Prtmtrr,  iv.  115.  Pfuter  baa  quoted  tom* 
line*,  competed  by  Ulrich  of  Iluttcn  iu  the  butemck*  of  the  mo- 
ment, nt  tlw*  termination  of  the  Diet. 

* Mnrheinvcke,  i.  ch.  x. 
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History.  Ttic  difficulties  and  dangers  which  the  prohibitory 
decrees  of  various  Princes  threw  in  the  way  of  obtaining 
From  Luther’s  Works  merely  increased  (an  unfailing  tendency 
*’ D‘  of  persecution)  the  public  esteem,  and  avidity  of  re- 
1 t(j'  search.  The  charm  conveyed  by  the  holdness  and  no- 

A D velty  of  the  doctrines  which  they  contained  was  height- 

1552L  ene^  ^ y I*01^  consciousness  of  danger  attached  to 

Spr««l  of  the  possession  of  them.  They  found  their  way  into  most 
Luther's  parts,  and  were  translated  into  most  of  the  languages  of 

publications  Europe.  But  the  imprudent  xeal  of  his  followers  in- 
throughout  yojvc<j  Luther  in  no  small  difficulty  and  embarrassment 
A ^ by  their  inconsiderate  haste.  One  of  the  first  instances 

1*521  which  occurred  was  the  suspension  of  the  Mass  by  some 

Suspension  admirers  at  Wittenberg,  without  a formal  permission 
of  the  Mass  having  been  obtained  from  the  Elector,  (n  the  course 
by  hi*  fol-  of  the  correspondence  which  ensued,  Frederic  refused  to 
Wittenfce  !!ranl  any  concession  of  a more  positive  nature,  than 
Refusal  Jf  Bt1  acquiescence  in  what  had  been  already  done.  When 
the  Elector  pressed  to  declare  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  should 
of  Saxony  be  henceforth  totally  abrogated,  the  Elector  excused  hirn- 
b^m^'iniv  *'rom  ^v‘n£  a monr  positive  reply,  on  the  plea  of 

a'repU.  ™ ignorance  of  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the 

subject.* 

Disturb-  A more  decided  case  of  the  perversions  to  which  his 
wC»T*  #h<w  doctrines  were  liable  at  the  hand*  of  his  inconsiderate 
followers,  occurred  in  December  15*21.  Carlstadt, 
whom  we  have  previously  mentioned  as  a colleague  in 
the  discussions  at  Leipzig,  with  a tumultuous  assem- 
blage of  students  and  citizens,  proceeded  to  demolish 
the  images,  and  overthrow  the  altars  in  the  churches  at 
Wittenberg  ; administering  the  sacrament  in  both  kinds, 
without  discrimination  or  decency,  ami  insulting  in  the 
grossest  manner  the  Clergy  and  Monks  who  ineffectu- 
ally attempted  to  oppose  tliesc  outrages.  Although 
the  disturbances  continued  for  some  time  after  to  rage 
with  great  violence,  the  Elector  would  by  no  means 
accede  to  the  earnest  prayer  of  Melancthon.  that  Luther 
should  be  sent  fur,  as  his  presence  alone  could  still  the 
fury  of  a tumult  which  would  lead  to  disastrous  conse- 
. quences, — the  ruin  of  the  infant  Reformation,  and  the 

crtuwnt*  to  mo,it  frightful  disorders  in  the  State.  Compelled  at 
ihr  recall  of  kngth  to  yield  to  this  advice,  Frederic  caused  Luther 
Lutber.  to  be  brought  from  his  Patmos,  as  he  delighted  to  call 
Luther  it,  upon  the  Wartberg,  and  on  the  22(1  of  March,  1522, 
Wiitenhwc  *,e  reaPPear*d  the  disordered  City.  His  presence, 
March  22;  nnf*  the  arduous  exertions  of  eight  days,  at  last  re- 
a.  d.  stored  that  tranquillity  which  hts  letters  had  failed  to 

1 522.  promote.f 

Luther  pub-  'Die  peaceful  measures  of  Luther,  on  this  occasion, 
lishrs  hm  agreed  but  ill  with  the  tone  of  attack  upon  Episcopal 
tb^Kibc^1  published  500,1  after.  The  Aristocratic  princi- 

pal Urdcr.  1*^  now*  the  Monarchical  previously,  was  the  object 
of  hi*  hostility,  but  this  attempt  met  with  far  more  di- 
vided assent  than  its  predecessor.  But  Luther  was  not 
to  be  turned  from  the  course  to  which  he  conceived 
himself  called  by  Inspiration,  by  a reception  of  a dubious 
nature ; and  a variety  of  measures  recommended  by  him 
about  this  time,  such  ns  the  proposed  immunity  of  Ee- 
lcaeJinV  c*w'*a!rt'cs  ^rom  taxation,  the  abolition  of  the  Teutonic 
hotato  hu  Order,  the  marriage  of  Priests,  and  the  like,  alarmed 
cause.  the  prudent,  and  drove  the  timorous  to  the  hanners  of 
the  ChuFch,  which  they  had  half  determined  to  abjure.^ 


* Haunter,  i.  343.  LuthrT,  (Wittenberg,  1562,)  i.  244. 

♦ Kaunu>r,  i.  343.  Marbejnedce,  i.  ch.  ii.  Luiher.  L 307. 
Pfiiter.  it.  51. 

2 Hawser,  i.  346.  Luther,  i.  307 


We  must  now  revert,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  to  the 
History  of  Italy  since  the  Peace  of  Koyon.  At  the 
interview  which  took  place  between  Francis  and  the 
Pope  at  Bologna,  the  Duchy  of  Urbina,  at  the  Court  of 
which  Leo  had  found  shelter  in  his  adversities,  was  se- 
cured to  him  by  the  King  of  France  sb  the  price  of  the 
removal  of  the  Concordat.  At  this  interview,  also, 
Francis  imparted  to  the  Pope  his  designs  upon  Naples, 
which  he  was  induced,  at  the  advice  of  the  latter,  to 
abandon  for  the  present,  leaving  in  command  in  Italy 
men  whose  name*  obtained  subsequent  celebrity.  The 
Government  of  Milan  was  intrusted  to  the  Constable  ol 
Bourbon,  with  the  advice  and  assist nnce  of  the  aged 
Trivulzio.  His  nephew,  Tcodoro  Trivulzio,  commanded 
the  Venetian  army.  The  French  auxiliaries  in  that 
State  were  under  the  orders  of  Odel  de  Foix,  the  Lord 
of  Lautrec 

Of  the  results  of  Maximilian’*  subsequent  expedition 
we  have  before  spoken.  His  death  was  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  Lorenzo  de  M edict,  the  last  remaining 
legitimate  scion  or  Cosmo.  From  that  event  a change 
was  visible  in  the  policy  of  Leo.  The  consolidation  of 
a second  great  European  Power  hod  now  commenced, 
and  the  ordinary  event  of  a marriage  had  given  one 
and  the  same  ruler  to  Vienna,  Brussels,  Valladolid. 
Saragossa,  and  Naples.  The  Imperial  dignity  had 
conferred  upon  Charles  a legal  claim  to  authority  in 
the  North  of  Italy,  and  the  prospect  of  coming  strilie 
induced  Leo  to  abandon  his  exclusive  attachment  to 
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France. 

It  has  been  said  that  Leo’s  object  in  thus  quitting  hts  A further 
former  line  of  policy  was  a hope  of  involving  the  rival  cauae  ©f 
Powers  in  dissensions  which  would  end  in  the  libera- 
lion  of  Italy  from  the  presence  of  the  hated  foreigners. 

But  there  was  a more  immediate  cause  why  the  Holy  ginuscir- 
See  should  desire  the  friendship  of  the  Emperor.  The  omwtances 
French  had  found  in  the  harangues  of  Savonarola,  and 
the  project  of  a Council  at  Pisa,  instruments  at  least  B 
as  powerful  as  their  armies  for  the  subversion  of  Papal 
influence,  if  the  alarm  thereby  excited  at  Rome  be  con- 
sidered as  a test.  Of  the  value  of  a spiritual  oppo- 
sition to  the  Pope,  Maximilian  was  well  aware,  and  to 
this  cause  had  Luther  owed  his  safety.  And  although, 
undoubtedly,  the  concurring  influence  of  other  causes  Allure* 
must  be  taken  into  account,  the  coincidence  in  time  betwren  the 
between  the  formation  of  the  alliance  between  Charles  p0*10 
and  Leo  (at  Worms  in  1521)  for  the  reduction  of  Milan, 
and  the  publication  of  the  Bun  upon  Luther,  is  evidence  1521 
of  the  price  paid  by  the  Pope  tor  the  removal  of  this 
means  of  attack.* 

The  forces  of  the  new  allies  took  the  field  in  August,  8aeeaas  of 
under  the  joint  command  of  the  Marquess  di  Pescara  ^ 
and  Prospero  dt  Colonna.  At  the  close  of  November,  Aug"” 
Milan,  with  the  exception  of  the  citadel,  wo*  in  their 
hands,  as  also  Lodi,  Pavia,  Cremona,  and  Placentia. 

On  December  1,  the  news  of  the  fell  of  Parma  reached  ^*11  of 
Leo,  who  died  that  evening,  not  without  suspicion  of  £*,n:a*  „ 
poison.  £o*,hof 

Leo  was  fortunate  in  his  life,  for  defeat  and  failure  jx-c.  1, 
were  turned  by  him  into  a source  of  advantage,  aud  he 
was  still  more  fortunate  in  the  time  of  hts  decease,  in 
a moment  of  victory.  The  reigns  of  his  successors  con- 
firm the  belief,  that  Leo's  talents  would  have  been  inade- 


• Rank*,  FinttT  mnd  VWer,  ii.  84— SC,  Leo,  Jr.*m,  ?.  234. 
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History,  quate  to  steer  with  safety  through  tile  turmoil  of  the 
ensuing  years. 

The  Papal  Chair  having  thus  become  vacant  by  the 
decease  of  Leo,  Hadrian  of  Utrecht,  the  preceptor  of 
the  Emperor,  was  elected  his  successor,  being  the  sixth 
of  that  name  who  had  filled  the  Roman  See.  With 
better  prospects  at  his  accession  than  his  predecessors. 
Elevation  of  P°Kcy  "a8  hut  ill  adapted  to  still  the  fervent  clamours 
Hadrian  to  of  the  time.  The  attacks  made  upon  the  new  Pope  by 
the  Papal  the  high  Ecclesiastical  party  in  Home,  afford  tolerable 
Chair.  proof  of  the  purity  of  Hadrian's  views:  but  bounded 

ttlkneae.  as  were  these  last  by  his  fondness  for  Scholastic  Philoso- 
jl„  jgn,,.  phy  and  Theology,  his  adherence  to  the  prescriptive 
ranccof  the  dogmas  of  a time  long  past,  tlie  high  and  palmy  days  of 
spirit  tif  the  Papal  ascendency,  and  his  mistaken  depreciation  of 
Luther,  display  his  inadequacy  to  lead  (he  Age  in  which 
he  lived,  had  hts  reign  been  prolonged  beyond  its  short 
duration." 

A Diet  of  the  Empire  having  assembled  at  Nurem- 
burg  in  November  15*22,  Hadrian's  Address  was  laid 
before  them,  complaining  bitterly  of  neglect  on  their 
part  in  not  executing  the  decision  of  the  preceding  Diet 
at  \V  orms.  He  asserted  that  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  evil  was  subsequently  spreading,  was  mainly  owing 
to  the  protection  afforded  to  the  new  doctrines  by  the 
Princes  and  Nobles  of  the  land,  whose  former  orthodoxy 
contrasted  most  painfully  with  their  present  heretical  in- 
clinations. A similar  Address  to  the  Elector  Frederic 
was  intrusted  to  the  Legate  Chicregati,  animadverting 
strongly  on  the  protection  which  he  preeminently  had 
altlrded  to  the  person  of  Luther,  and  the  manifest  par- 
tiality evinced  to  the  new  doctrines  on  his  part  In 
the  Estates,  the  reply  issued  by  the  Estates,  they  expressed  their  joy 
that  a Countryman,  so  long  and  so  highly  distinguished 
as  Hadrian  for  Learning  and  Piety,  had  received  his 
due  reward  in  the  Papal  Crown,  and  displayed  so  ex- 
emplary zeal  in  that  situation  for  theextirpution  of  Heresy. 
Hut  the  great  popularity  of  the  doctrines  advanced  by 
Luther,  and  the  glaring  nature  of  the  evils  which  he 
had  attacked,  would  render  all  hasty  uttempts  at  sup- 
pression the  sure  precursors  of  violent  disturbances.  No 
remedy,  they  proceeded,  could  possibly  produce  the  de- 
sired effect,  except  the  convocation  of  a General  Council 
in  Germany.  With  regard  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
they  offered  to  exert  their  influence  with  him  to  prevent 
the  publication  of  any  new  Works  by  Luther,  but  they 
decidedly  refused  to  interfere,  as  wished  by  the  Pope,  in 
the  matters  of  the  marriage  of  Ecclesiastics,  or  of  those 
Thrypnb-  who  had  escaped  from  the  Cloister.  At  the  same  time, 
liati  a list  a list  of  one  hundred  grievances  was  presented  to  the 
of  frier-  Legate,  containing,  among  others,  charges  with  regard  to 
•aces.  the  Bcamljjioug  misappropriation  of  the  contributions 
levied  for  the  Wars  against  the  Turk*,  the  abuses  and 
extortions  of  the  Holy  See  with  regard  to  first  fruits  and 
Chiete.  other  branches  of  Ecclesiastical  revenue.  The  reply  of 
gati  a reply.  Chieregali  to  this  document,  in  which  he  attempted  to 
refute  the  various  accusations,  was  met  by  another  letter, 
in  the  name  of  the  Diet,  stating  in  the  most  positive 
manner  their  resolution  to  wail  until  the  Pope  should 
have  shown,  by  something  stronger  than  expressions,  n 
decided  intention  to  abate  a part  of  those  grievances  of 
which  they  had  complained  so  long.  Chteregali  im- 
mediately quilled  Nureniburgin  disgust,  and  the  Recess, 
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or  final  Resolution  of  the  Diet,  was  interpreted  among  the  Annals  bt 
Lutherans  as  a virtual  suspension  c f the  decisions  pub*  ^*rm*ay- 
lished  by  that  of  Worms.  The  list  of  grievances  was 
assumed  by  that  party  as  already  proved  and  on  then-  Frurn 
Heated : and  the  growing  conviction  of  the  rottenness  of 
the  existing  fabric  rendered  it  imperatively  necessary, 
that  some  new  and  more  congenial  structure  should  be  At  n 
raised  before  the  wrath  and  disgust  of  the  people  should  1552 
have  utterly  demolished  the  old  one,  and  have  left  them 
without  a common  hold,  to  be  dispersed  as  the  fancy  of 
each  might  lead  him.  To  effect  this  end,  a form  of  public  Lu,jiep 
worship  in  the  German  language  was  established  by  **taU*he« 
Luther,  into  which  various  modifications  of  the  former  a form  of 
service  were  introduced  : ami  u number  of  superstitious  *,)f»hip,  to 
ceremonies  omitted.  Without  giving  a formal  assent,  fr<!“ 
the  Elector  was  understood  to  have  expressed  In's  ac- 
quiescence  in  the.se  regulations  and  ordinances  of 
Luther,  which,  including  a variety  of  useful  institutions 
for  the  government  of  the  poor,  the  establishment  of 
schools,  provision  for  the  subsistence  of  Ministers,  and 
the  necessary  repairs  of  the  Churches,  may  be  regarded  The 
as  the  first  attempt  to  form  a regular  system  of  improve-  {JjjJ 
tnent  in  public  worship  and  in  Ecclesiastical  polity.  In  *j*.r(jifv 
the  adoption  of  these,  the  Reformed  Churches  of  Ger-  followed  by 
many  at  large  speedily  followed  the  example  which  was  ,l'e  re>t 
set  them  by  those  of  Saxony."  Germany. 

The  zeal  of  the  leaders  among  the  Catholics  was  not  Zealot* 
checked  by  the  spread  of  the  hostile  doctrines.  Among  *h* 

his  party,  none  was  more  conspicuous  for  his  aversion  JjJJy  * 
to  Lutheranism  than  Duke  George  of  Saxony,  lie  for-  1 
bade,  under  the  strictest  penalties,  attendance  at  the  Re- 
formed worship,  aud  all  uttempts  ut  prnselytixm.  At 
the  same  time  he  recalled  all  of  his  subjects  who  were 
studying  in  places  supposed  to  be  tainted  with  the  new  George  of 
Heresy,  and  brought  down  upon  himself  abuse  of  the 
coarsest  description  from  Luther,  for  his  arbitrary  edict 
prohibiting  the  sale  or  perusal  of  the  German  transit*-  Luther** 
lion  of  the  Scriptures,  t 15ibi«. 

The  death  of  Leo  was  speedily  followed  by  the  de- 
fection of  the  Duchy  of  Urbino,  the  expulsion  of  his 
creatures  from  their  Governments,  and  some  attempts  •*an- 
by  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  to  recover  his  lost  districts. 

An  interval  of  some  months,  from  the  election  of  Ha-  Aug.  28. 
drian  until  Iris  arrival,  (during  which  Rome  was  ad- 
ministered by  a provisional  Government,)  witnessed 
numerous  disorders  of  this  kind. 

In  the  close  of  the  same  year  fell  Rhodes,  and  Hun-  Progw»s  of 
gary  was  in  danger.  The  fears  expressed  by  Hadrian  furh»- 
for  Rome  itself,  and  his  exertions  to  unite  the  Princes  of1**' 
Europe  in  a League  against  the  foes  of  Christianity, 
alike  failed  to  produce  any  effect. 

The  North  of  Italy  was  still  destined  to  groan  under  War  in 
the  horrors  of  war.  The  failure  of  all  means  of  raising  Lombardy, 
money  did  not  incline  Francis  to  milder  measures.  His 
General  Lau tree  did  all  that  w as  possible  with  the  limited  Def«»t  of 
means  at  his  command,  but  the  two  leaders  of  the  ^Blrrtlfh 
allies,  Prospero  Colonna  and  the  Marquess  di  Pescara,  AnnCiL** 
seized  on  a position  of  so  great  strength  at  Bicocca,  (a  ’ * 
fortress  between  Monza  and  Milan,)  that  it  seemed  folly 
to  hazard  an  attack.  But  the  apprehension  of  a mutiny  . 
among  his  ill-paid  Swiss  mercenaries  drove  Lautrec  to 
this  step,  of  which  his  judgment  disapproved.  He  April  30. 
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was  defeated  with  gTeat  loss  on  April  27.  A further 
attempt  of  the  Imperialists,  three  days  later,  succeeded 
completely.  Genoa  was  entered  by  the  troops  of  Co- 
lotina  with  great  slaughter,  and  the  family  of  the  Adorni 
restored  to  power. 

10  A visit  of  the  Emperor  to  the  King  of  England  dur- 
^352  ’D£  lhe  Summer*  80  far  from  Pro<h,cinS  any  reconci- 

Heurv  liation  between  himself  and  Francis,  added  England 
VIII? joins  to  the  belligerents.  The  Emperor  on  his  return  to 
Spain  secured  by  a Treaty  the  neutrality  of  Portugal, 
which  was  cemented,  in  1525,  by  Johns  marriage  with 
his  sister  Catharine,  anil  a year  later,  by  his  own  with 
Isabella,  the  sister  of  the  King  of  Portugal.  Divided  as 
were  now  necessarily  the  French  forces,  they  were  un- 
able to  resist  successfully  the  advances  made  by  the 
English  in  Picardy,  and  in  Italy  the  fall  of  the  citadel 
of  Milan  was  succeeded  by  the  establishment  of  Storza 
Restoration  M Duke.  These  advantages,  followed  as  they  were  by 
w Stores,  moderation  and  fair  words  on  the  part  of  the  Im- 
perialists, gave  birth  to  a feeling  favourable  to  Charles 
among  the  States  of  Italy.  An  alliance  was  shortly 
after  concluded  at  Home,  between  the  Emperor,  his 
brother,  the  Pope,  the  King  of  England,  the  Duke  of 
Milan,  and  all  the  leading  Powers  of  the  Peninsula, 
with  the  exception  of  Venice,  for  the  defence  of  the 
Country. 

But  an  unexpected  event  took  place  in  France  to 
check  the  advances  of  those  formidable  levies,  the  rircud 
of  which  had  probably  led  in  a greater  degree  than  any 
kindly  feeling  to  the  formation  of  the  above  alliance. 
This  was  the  desertion  of  the  Constable  of  Bourbon  to 
the  Emperor.  In  spite  of  this  unexpected  defection, 
and  the  unnecessary  delays  of  Bonnivet,  his  successor  in 
command,  the  campaign  of  the  French  in  September 
was  by  no  means  un prosperous.  Great  part  of  the 
Duchy  of  Milan  was  recovered  by  the  invaders,  and  not 
unreasonable  expectations  were  entertained  of  seizing 
the  City  itself,  after  the  death  of  Prospero  Colonna  in 
December.  His  character  was  that  of  u skilful  tactician 
and  a prudent  commander.  These  successes  were  accom- 
panied with  the  evacuation  of  Picardy  by  the  English, 
and  deficiency  of  funds  and  sickness  pressed  heavily 
upon  the  Spanish  force  in  the  Pyrenees.  Nor  was  the 
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FUvtum  of  Hadrian,  which  took  place  on  the  24  th  Sep- 

Clement  tember,  unwelcome  to  the  French.*  His  successor, 
Clement  VII.,  before  known  as  the  Cardinal  Giulio  dc 
Medici,  was  elected  on  November  19. 

Anxious  to  remedy  the  mischiefs  produced  by  the 
concessions  of  Hadrian,  he  directed  his  Legate  Curn- 
Campeggio  *°  explain  to  another  Diet,  assembling  at  Nu- 

•eut  ai  remburg  in  the  month  of  January  1524,  that  the 
Legate  to  a Court  of  Rome  had  not  taken  any  notice  of  a commnni- 
Ihct'at  Nu  PurPor**n?  to  be  a list  of  grievances  from  the 

remburg.  '*  mem^cr*  of  the  former  assembly  at  the  same  place. 
Firmness  of  because  the  document  had  the  appearance  of  a forgery ! 
the  States.  In  answer  to  this  miserable  subterfuge,  the  Estates  re- 
plied with  firmness:  that  without  shrinking  in  any  de- 
gree from  their  purpose  of  executing,  in  their  full  extent, 
the  measures  resolved  on  at  Worms,  they  still  persevered 
in  their  determination  to  procure  the  sitting  of  a General 
Council  within  the  Empire,  and  in  reserving  for  dis- 
cussion at  a Diet  soon  to  be  held  in  Spires,  the  hundred 
grievances  which  had  been  previously  transmitted  to 
Rome.  The  utmost  which  the  eloquence  of  Cutnpeggio 
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was  able  to  accomplish,  was  an  alliance  among  the  most  AnnaU  of 
zealous  or  the  Catholics,  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  the 
Dukes  of  Bavaria,  aud  twelve  Bishops,  (among  whom 
were  those  of  Trent  and  Brix.cn.)  for  the  execution  of  A _ 
the  decree  of  Worms.  This  alliance  was  formed  at  1493 
Ratisbon,  to  which  place  the  Catholic  Estates  hail  re*  *0 
moved  from  Nurcmburg.  The  Council  of  Regency  a a.  d. 
short  time  previously  had  assembled  at  Esslingen,  deem-  1552. 
ing  the  City  in  which  the  Diet  had  held  its  sittings  so  Alliance  of 
deeply  tainted  with  Heresy  as  to  be  an  unfit  place  of 
residence.  The  decisions  of  the  Diet  were  laid  before 
the  Pope,  which  afier  long  deliberation  came  to  a resulu-  prjnCMi 
lion  of  entreating  the  Kings  of  England  and  France  to  July  6. 
use  tlieir  good  offices  in  the  cause  of  Religion,  by  ex-  The  Pope 
horting  the  People  of  Germany  to  execute  in  full  the  , 

decrees  of  Worms,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  all  intercourse  0f  En-lami 
for  their  heretical  subjects  with  those  two  faithful  Court-  and  * 
tries.  Henry  and  Francis  readily  agreed  to  exhort  the  Frame. 
Princes  of  Germany  to  greater  activity  of  conduct  against  April  18, 
the  new  doctrines,  but  declined  to  pledge  themselves 
in  support  of  the  bitter  request.  It  wus  also  resolved, 
not  only  to  entreat  the  Prelates  of  Germany  to  oppose 
with  vigour  the  spread  of  the  pestilent  Heresy,  but  also 
to  entreat  the  Emperor  that  he  would  interfere  to  pre- 
vent the  threatened  Diet  at  Worms.  In  this  the  Pope 
succeeded  ; as  Ferdinand,  availing  himself  of  the  full 
powers  with  which  he  had  been  invested  by  letters  from 
his  brother  at  Burgos,  prohibited  in  the  most  positive 
lauguage  the  proposed  assembly  at  Spires,  which  had 
for  its  single  object  the  useless  discussion  of  religious 
topics,  and  expressed  himself  against  the  presumption  of 
the  Princes  of  the  Empire  in  demanding  a Council,  the 
refusal  or  concession  of  which  rested  with  the  Pope  and 
Emperor.* 

These  days  of  trouble  and  disorder  called  out,  from  Francis  of 
his  hated  state  of  iuaction,  Francis  of  Sickingen.  In  H*ckiog«n. 
direct  defiance  of  the  provisions  of  the  perpetual  peace,  8 

and  despising  the  slow  proceedings  of  the  Imperial 
Chamber,  he  commenced  a private  war  against  the  May  7. 
Archbishop  of  Treves,  but  tell  in  defending  his  own  1523. 
castle  against  the  Elector  Palatine  and  Philip  of  Hesse. 

Thus  passed  away  the  stormy  chieftain  whose  dan- 
gerous friend  ship  with  Luther  had  thrown  a cloud  of 
suspicion,  among  the  lovers  of  order,  over  the  pru- 
dential character  of  his  projected  reforms.  Ho  wus 
followed  in  his  decease,  at  an  interval  of  three  months, 
by  his  friend  Ulrich  of  Hutten,  who  breathed  his  last  Death  of 
on  an  islet  in  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  in  solitude  and  sor-  Ulrich  of 
row.  His  closing  years  were  embittered  by  a contro- 
versy  with  Erasmus,  in  which  the  characteristic  quali-  jjifquar- 
ties  of  both  were  developed:  Hutten,  in  his  dan- re|, 
gerous  career  endangering  by  unnecessary  violence  the  Krssmns. 
safety  of  the  good  cause  which  he  advocated ; Eras*  Mutual 
mus,  on  the  other  hand,  by  successive  concessions,  re- 
tractions,  and  explanations,  finally  losing  in  the  as- 
senting subtleness  of  a courtier  the  independent  spirit 
which  should  belong  to  investigation.  It  was  suffi- 
ciently to  be  expected  that  each  party  should  entertain 
mistaken  notions  of  his  antagonists,  but  each  was  less 
in  error,  or  deserving  of  less  reprehension,  than  the 
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History.  jealous  hatred  of  hia  opponent  could  either  believe  or 
J allow.* 

The  year  1524  has  obtained  a melancholy  notoriety  in 
the  Annals  of  Germany,  in  consequence  of  the  domestic 
troubles  with  which  its  middle  and  close  were  disgrace* 
fully  chequered.  Hostile  as  were  the  leaders  of  the 
Reformation  to  the  tumultuary  proceedings  and  inex- 
Ww'ofthe  cusable  violence,  by  which  the  lower  classes  of  the  people 
Nubility  endeavoured  to  liberate  themselves  from  the  oppressions 
followed  by  of  their  rulers,  it  was  a necessary  consequence  of  the 
th*  principles  which  they  inculcated,  that,  by  the  mdiscri- 

ftants.  minating  mass,  they  should  be  perverted  into  an  excuse 
A p for  measures  as  unholy  as  unjust.  The  ancient  land- 
1524.  marks  once  removed,  a change  of  position  was  inter- 
MiscoDcep-  preted  to  mean  an  utter  abolition : the  integrity  of  the 
tions  p rev*-  dikes  had  been  tampered  with,  and  the  tide  rushed  in 
lent  among  *here  the  labourer*  were  endeavouring  to  render  them 
Order***  oncc  mwre  available.  Those  lilies  of  distinction  and  sepa- 
ration, which  the  leaders  of  the  religious  movement  had 
drawn  in  theory  between  Church  and  State,  were  rapidly 
confounded  in  the  practice  of  the  majority,  from  a con- 
currence of  ambition  and  self-interest,  ignorance  and  fana- 
ticism : and  the  ill-timed  obstinacy  of  their  rulers  hurried 
on,  by  their  mistaken  plans  of  Conaervation.  the  ruinous 
crisis,  which  seasonable  concessions  would  have  ob- 
viated. But  this  last  is  uot  a special  characteristic  of  the 
XVlth  Century,  so  far  as  regards  its  political  or  religious 
troubles.  Standing,  as  that  Century  does,  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  two  greut  Historical  tracts,  it  will  find  on 
cither  hand  a counterpart  for  its  own  di.-graeeful  scenes, 
in  the  results  of  Pharisaical  inveteracy,  and  in  Feudal 
attachment  to  rights  which  have  overlived  their  natural 
period. 

Among  the  most  conspicuous  demagogues  of  the  time 
was  Thomas  MGnxer.t  He  had  acquired,  after  quitting 
Wittenberg  in  the  year  1522,  a considerable  influence 
among  the  Peasantry  by  his  ready  flow  uf  language,  and 
the  pretensions  w hich  he  asserted  to  supernatural  powers. 
His  object  was  to  carry  through  by  the  stroug  hand  a 
complete  revolution,  ecclesiastical  and  political:  and 
hia  successive  banishments  from  Saxony  and  Nuremburg 
were  owing  to  the  impious  arrogance  which  he  displayed 
in  the  prosecution  of  this  aim.  in  Mflhlhausen,  to 
which  place  he  retreated,  similar  conduct  drew  down 
upon  the  dangerous  visitor  a notice  of  banishment  ; but 
he  possessed  sufficient  influence  to  effect  the  deposition 
of  the  regular  Magistracy,  and  to  get  himself  placed  at 
the  head  of  a spiritual  slate,  which  he  proposed  to 
found  in  the  district.  The  contemporary  riots  among  the 
peasantry,  and  the  growing  popularity  of  a rival  fanatic, 
Pfeifer,  induced  him,  after  a lapse  of  some  months,  (during 
Ao  alliance  which  his  external  relations  had  been  principally  con- 
formed fined  to  a gross  altercation  with  Luther,)  to  declare  a 
"c  war  in  propagation  of  bis  Theocratic  commonwealth. 
The  mild  counsels  of  Frederic  the  Wise  were  at  length 
overruled  in  favour  of  the  more  energetic  measures  of 
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• Rammer,  31? — 361.  Pfiater,  Ir.  67 — 71.  With  FrancU  of 
Sickiugenj  (ell  the  last  remaining  prop  of  that  miiMfe  dais  of 
Nobility  which  pt«««d  between  the  Princes  and  tlie  Cities  of  the 
Kmpirr,  Id  the  rum  of  this  body  the  Reformation  found  its  loss, 
and  the  inferior  estate  of  the  Burghers  diicovesed  shortly  after  tlie 
folly  of  their  own  cond.ict  by  hsnng  ooDtrihsiled  by  their  own  ex- 
ertion* in  the  tale  war  to  expoxe  themselves  more  immediately  to  the 
aiut.it ion  of  i he  Emperor. 

f For  a list  of  previous  insurrectionary  movements  among  the 

peasantry,  are  Pfizer,  iv.  73.  and  also  an  interesting  article  in  Rsu- 
mer's  Hmtorttehn  TutcArnb* rA  by  Wachsuuth.  Jahrgang,  1 534. 


his  brother  John,  in  connection  with  the  Dukes  George 
of  Saxony.  Henry  of  Brunswick,  and  the  Landgrave 
Philip  of  Hesse.  The  host  of  the  fanatics  was  met  by 
the  united  forces  of  these  Princes  at  Frankenhausen  in 
Thuringia,  on  the  15th  of  May,  1525.  A parley  was 
attempted,  to  spare  if  possible  the  effusion  of  blood,  but 
the  treacherous  end  deliberate  murder  of  the  Ambassa- 
dor by  Munxer  rendered  this  abortive.  The  battle  was 
commenced  by  the  rebels  in  the  hope  of  supernatural 
assistance,  but  the  first  discharge  of  the  opposite  party  bated  at 
which  fell  among  their  ranks  showed  them  their  mistake.  Frank***- 
The  rout  soon  became  total : three  thousand  were  slain 
on  the  field;  and  Miliixer  with  his  confederate  Pfeifer, 
who  had  urged  him  to  undertake  the  war,  were  taken  in  km  pri- 
and  executed  soon  after.*  sooer*,  and 

The  insurrection  of  the  Peasants  was  a more  deep-  lt,,erwil*fe 
seated  evil.  Excess  of  oppression  had  driven  the  miser-  ThTwst  of 
able  vassals  to  revolt,  in  a variety  of  places  : in  Sushis  the  Pra- 
disturbanccs  hud  broken  out  so  early  as  the  year  1491  ; urn*  mil 
in  the  Bishopric  of  Spires  in  1503;  in  the  Duchy  of  cyfl,mue*. 
Wirtemberg  and  Cam  iota  in  1514  and  1515.  Equal  in 
deformity  and  horror  to  its  precursors,  this  insurrection  insut rac- 
es crcdcd  them  in  the  extent  of  its  ramifications.  Its  turn, 
fires  burned  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alps,  and  were  expected 
to  spread  Southward  to  Swis&criaiid.  They  reached 
through  Bavaria,  Salzburg,  C Ann t hia,  and  Styria,  to  the 
plain*  of  Hungary  and  the  distant  Croatia:  and  in  a 
Northerly  direction,  through  the  Electorates  on  the 
Rhine,  Hesse,  and  Franconia,  to  Bohemia  and  Prussia.? 

Displaying  itself  in  the  most  hideous  colours  in  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Ecclesiastics  I Priuces,  and  having  for  its 
springs  the  influence  of  the  New  doctrines,  and  the  in- 
flammatory exhortations  of  itinerant  preachers,  this 
movement  partook  of  a more  decided  cast  than  tlie  rest. 

A scheme  of  'Twelve  Articles,  framed  on  the  model  of  Twelve  Ar- 
those  published  in  1502,  was  put  forward  by  the  leaders  tieleeof 
of  tlie  revolt,  demanding  au  abolition  of  villanuge,  a free  dcm*°d* 
choice  among  themselves  of  their  own  Ministers  of  Re- 
ligion, and  tlie  limitation  of  tithes  to  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  and  a belter  distribution  of  these  smong  the  poor 
and  necessitous,  as  well  as  considerable  additions  to  their 
present  rights  of  commons  and  woodbote. 

Among  the  Nobility  who,  by  their  positive  refusal  to 
accede  to  even  the  most  reasonable  demands,  gave  rise 
to  the  bloody  hostilities  which  were  carried  on,  George  Gw^e 
Truchsess  of  Waidburg  was  conspicuous  by  his  ob-  Truchwstof 
stinacy.  Some  of  noble  descent  joined  the  ranks  „f  " “,<JlmrR* 
their  antagonists  from  motives  of  fear  or  avarice  ; others 
were  led  away,  like  Gdii  of  Beriichingen,  Jrom  a con-  God  of 
viction  of  the  justice  of  their  demands.  Tranquillity  B*rli<hiu- 
was  restored  in  the  Summer  of  1525,  but  not  until  after  ««“• 
seas  of  blood  had  beeu  slird  in  this  extermination;  war- 
fare- The  Elector  Palatine,  and  also  the  Archbishop 
of  Mcutx,  behaved  with  modesty  and  judgment  in  their 
unexpected  triumph  ; but  the  majority  displayed  a cow-  Cruelties  of 
ardly  tyranny  in  the  exercise  of  power  which  bad  *p- -nw  Ami 
peered  but  lately  falling  from  tlieir  bands.  The  Bi*bop 
of  Wurtxburg,  the  Margrave  of  Anspach,  and  the  Duke 
of  Lorraine  were  remarkable  for  their  contempt  of  the 
more  merciful  measures  which  were  recommended  to 
them  by  the  Diet,  and  for  the  diabolical  malevolence 
of  their  inventive  cruelty.  J 


• Rammer,  I.  370 — 374.  Pfister,  *r.  76 — 62. 
f Pfiilei,  it.  78. 

1 Pfister,  if,  80 — 85.  Raumer,  L 374—383.  Martainecke,  ii. 
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History.  On  the  5th  of  May.  1525.  diet!  Frederic  of  Saxony,* 
the  fostering  faiher  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  pre- 
From  server  of  that  Empire,  the  Crown  of  which  he  had  »o 
A-  u-  magnanimously  refused,  from  the  dangerous  alternative 
1493.  Df  unchecked  despotism,  or  hopeless  and  irremediable 
*°  anarchy.  Some  weeks  after  his  decease,  Luther  took 
A‘  to  wife  Catherine  Bora.  This  step,  and  the  fact  of 
Death  of  her  ^aT'nS  ^>een  * Nun,  guve  rise  to  no  little  discussion 
Frederic  nnd  expression  of  party  malice.  Connected  with  the 
il*  Wise,  name  of  Luther,  and  more  eventful  in  its  consequences. 
May  5.  the  boh!  secularization  of  Prussia,  which  took  place 

Luther*"0*  a^°°l  time. 

Junr  13.  It  is  notour  intention  to  interrupt,  by  a digression  on 
Scculariia-  the  origin  and  history  of  the  Teutonie  Order,  the  thread 
tiuu  of  0f  our  proper  subject ; but  merely  to  retrograde  so  far 

Pnania.  jn  pQjnt  of  |jme  M to  lay  before  our  readers  a connected 

view  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  this  daring  stroke 
of  policy,  which,  begun  under  the  mask  of  religious  teal, 
D«  v «f  ^as  ra^*0^  the  descendants  of  the  House  of  Holtenzol- 
iht!  Tcuti>-  fern  t°  a throne  among  the  highest  Powers  of  Europe, 
me  OnUr.  Ttie  decaying  government  and  irksome  administration  of 
successive  Grand  masters  had  driven  the  mutinous  Nobi- 
lity of  their  conquered  districts  into  the  arms  of  the  Kings 
Advances  of  of  Poland.  Casimir,  King  of  that  Country,  had,  during 
I’uteml.  the  feeble  sway  of  the  Emperor  Frederic  111-,  obtained 
A*  D*  possession  of  the  finest  parts  of  Prussia,  and  established 
1498.  bis  right  as  liege  Lord  over  the  remainder.  Frederic, 
Duke  of  Saxonv,  the  brother  of  the  Catholic  George,  in 
the  space  of  twelve  years,  during  which  he  held  the 
Grand* mastership,  attempted  in  vain  to  win  back  the 
lands  which  had  been  wrested  from  his  predecessors. 
But  the  promises  of  aid  which  were  freely  given  by 
Maximilian  were  never  fulfilled,  and  after  a series  of  un- 
FVwkric  successful  attempts  lie  died  at  Rochlitz  in  1510.  His 
successor  was  Albert,  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  bro* 
A p*  ther  of  the  Margraves  Casimir  and  George,  and  cousin, 
1 ' 0 by  the  father's  side,  to  Joachim,  Elector  of  Brunden- 
I*  nurcsieil-  burg,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Men  IS.  His  youthful  ar- 
rdhy  Albert  dour,  for  h»s  age  at  the  time  of  his  election  did  not  ex- 
orBraiuiaD-  cee(|  ( We nly-osMi  years,  soon  involved  him  in  preparations 
a.  o.  lwr  hostilities.  In  return  for  the  sums  which  were  ad - 
1511.  ▼•wed  to  him  in  furtherance  of  this  object,  by  Walter 
AVho  at-  of  luetic n berg.  Master  of  Livonia,  he  agreed  to  give  up 

tem|its  hot*  the  mesne  rights  of  Feudal  superiority  which  he  pos- 
idilit*.  sessrfl  over  that  district.  The  immediate  pressure  of  a 
I*«lcfe*»ed  war  wijb  Riwsin  distracted  the  attention  of  Sigismund, 
mundf  King  of  Poland,  until  the  year  15*21,  when  the  same 

a.  d.  *11  vuccexs  which  had  attended  his  predecessors  befell 
1521.  Albert  in  the  campaign*  which  ensued.  A succession 
of  negotiations  went  on  without  any  conclusion  being 
arrived  at  on  cither  side  during  the  four  following  years  ; 
Treaty  of  until  a Treaty  was  concluded,  in  1525,  at  Cracow,  on  the 
Cracow.  Bth  of  April,  by  the  provisions  of  which  the  territories 
April  8.  cf  Order  were  converted  into  a temporal  Dukedom, 
A. j'  descending  in  the  male  line,  with  which  Albert  was  in- 
Albert i«*i  veBle<l  Sigismund.  The  adoption  of  the  Lutheran 
vetted  with  ten*1*  in  the  new  Duchy  was  a result  of  its  establish* 
the  Duchy  ment.  Luther  bad  been  decidedly  favourable  to  the 
of  Pruttia.  secularization  of  the  districts  belonging  to  the  Order, 
April  10.  an<j  bB(l  urged  Albert  repeatedly  upon  this  topic.  The 
seal  of  the  Order  was  transferred  from  Marienberg  to 
Mergenthcim,  where  it  continued  to  dwindle  on,  a sha- 
dow of  its  former  self,  for  three  hundred  years.f 


Cracow. 
April  8. 

A.  D. 

1325. 
Albert  it  in- 


The  boldness  of  the  measure  increased  the  alarm  of  Annul*  of 
the  Catholic  Princes  lo  such  a degree  that  meetings  were  (tonnaey. 
held  at  Dessau  and  other  places  lo  deliberate  on  the  ” 

propriety  of  executing  with  vigour  the  decree  of  Worms.  Fru,a 
These  proceedings,  and  the  confident  tone  in  which  their  A*  u' 
party  spoke  of  the  probable  support  of  the  Emperor,  H93. 
gave  rise  to  a counter-confederation  among  the  Chiefs  of  ,a 
the  Protestant  party,  which  was  formed  at  Torgau,  *' 
during  the  Summer  of  1526.  Unpalatable  as  was  this  ^ **1 
measure  to  Luther  and  Melancthon,  who  declared  their  ,he  Catho- 
dishke  to  the  proposal  in  the  most  decided  terms,  it  l»c  Pnne*» 
enabled  the  reforming  party  to  withstand  their  opponents  «f  Gwr- 
successfully  at  a Diet  held  in  Spire*  during  the  month  'IUOJr* 
of  June.  A Council  of  the  Church,  to  be  held  within  at 

the  Empire,  waa  still  loudly  demanded,  and  complaints  Dewau. 
were  made  of  the  present  unfair  exemption  of  Ec-  Cuunier- 
clesiastics  from  public  burdens.  It  wss  agreed,  after  I"**tiiig 
a tumultuous  meeting,  that  matters  should  remain  in  *^^|aujjve 
their  present  position  until  the  urrival  of  Charles  V.  from  Proit-rtant*. 
Spain.*  Jan. 

By  the  Recess  of  the  Diet,  the  meeting  of  a General,  A.  d. 
or  at  leasts  National  Council  within  twelve  mouths  1526. 
had  been  promised  to  the  Protestants,  who  were  less  ,on« 
inclined  to  murmur  at  the  delay  thus  implied,  from  the 
impossibility  of  holding  any  assembly  during  the  present  rr^ QpUo 
disturbed  state  of  Italy,  and  the  dungrr  which  threat*  Urforraa- 
ened  Germany  from  the  East.  But  their  fears  were  not  lion, 
unreasonably  awakened  by  the  vast  addition  of  influ-  ^una*  . 
cnce  which,  two  day*  after  the  close  of  the  Del,  fell  into  oT^rtiiorr 
the  hands  of  a member  of  the  House  of  Austria  in  the  to  F«r«J»-  ^ 
person  of  Ferdinand.  On  the  death  of  Louis,  King  of  nam!  by  tl* 
Hungary  and  Bohemia,  after  the  defeat  before  the  death  of 
Sultan  Solyman  at  Mohacz.  on  the  29th  of  August,  he 
succeeded  in  right  of  his  wife,  the  only  sister  ol  the  lute  ^ujohe- 
Fnnce,  to  the  elective  crown  of  Bohemia,  as  it  was  ima. 
fondly  termed.  His  hereditary  r gilts  to  that  of  Hungary,  Aug.  29. 
in  addition  to  which  he  pi  ended  Treaties  with  his  grand- 
father and  great-grandfather,  Maximilian  and  Frederic, 
were  at  first  disputed  by  John  Zapolya.  Waiwode  of 
the  Siebcntmrgen.  But  the  defeat  of  this  chieftain  at 
Tokay,  in  1527,  removed  this  last  obstacle  to  the  com- 
plete ascendency  of  Ferdinand,  who  forbade,  by  a de- 
cree issued  from  15  tula  in  the  month  of  August,  the 
residence  of  disciples  of  either  Luther  or  Zu ingle  within 
the  boundaries  of  Hungary.t 

In  the  campaign  of  1524.  the  French  were  not  sue-  Italian 
ccssful.  Their  Commauder,  Bonnivrt,  was  wounded, 
and  the  last  scion  of  chivalry,  Bayard,  when  acting  in  Iris  *•  D* 
place,  was  killed  during  a retreat  near  Ivrea.  Thus  15-4. 
freed  from  the  presence  of  his  enemies  in  Italy,  Charles  JfjJJjj*11 
proceeded  to  invest  Francesco,  the  brother  of  the  feeble  Rnr.-ntuf 
Maximilian  Sforza,  with  Milan,  and  yielded  to  the  im-  the  French, 
portunities  of  Bourbon  that  tie  should  be  allowed  to  April, 
invade  France. 

It  was  the  wish  of  the  Constable  to  march  upon  The  Impe- 
Lyous,  in  which  quarter  were  situated  his  forfeited  pos-  rialtoU  un- 
sessions  ; but  this  project  was  overruled,  and  the  Impe- 
rial  troops  passed  the  Var  on  the  7th  of  July,  and  after 
some  successes  laid  siege  to  Marseilles  on  the  19th  of  July*. 
August.  On  the  29th  of  the  following  month  Bourbon  Failure  be- 
was  compelled  to  raise  lire  siege,  and  so  miserable  was  “f*  M*** 
l he  condition  to  which  the  troops  were  reduced,  that 
Francis  has  been  blamed  for  neglecting  this  golden  * * 


• Ttro  day*  before  the  Battle  of  Franknihiunen  : /k*t  pacit,  • Rarnner.  L 38r>— 387.  Pfister,  i».  98. 

nVt*  piutJSri  Struiner,  a<«  qiidte  I hy  Hutiig^r,  i 'lul.  f Pfizer,  if.  l(»0.  Kaumer,  L 387.  Valath,  i.  513.  Loui* 

f Udumir,  i.  394,38b.  Svckvodurf,  i.  296.  Btenarl,  L 288 — 393.  was  druwncd  in  • marshy  ditch  after  the  bitlK 
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opportunity  of  crushing  them  at  once  before  the  Con- 
stable had  reached  Monaco. 

Bourbon  arrived  at  that  City  with  the  remnant  of  his 
forces  on  the  &th  of  October.  The  King  of  France  had 
been  for  some  time  engaged  in  warlike  preparations, 
and  freed  at  last,  by  her  death,  from  the  presence  of  hia 
unfortunate  Queen,  Claude,  he  took  the  field  in  person 
towards  the  close  of  the  month.  He  recovered  without 
difficulty  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  and  would  have  annihi- 
lated the  Imperial  forces,  by  prosecuting  his  advantages, 
but  for  the  unwise  advice  of  Bonnivet,  by  which  he  was 
induced  to  lay  siege  to  Pavia.  Here  he  wasted  his  time 
in  frivolous  pursuits,  while  the  City  was  gallantly  de- 
fended by  Antonio  de  Leyva,  and  Bourbon  departed  to 
Germany  in  quest  of  levies,  and  the  assistance  of  the  vete- 
ran George  Frilndsberg.  More  than  two  months  had 
elapsed  from  the  commencement,  when,  on  the  5th  of 
January,  the  expected  succours  arrived.  The  Imperial 
forces  now  consisted  of  twelve  thousand  Germans,  six 
thousand  Spaniards,  three  thousand  Italians,  and  eight 
hundred  cavalry.  With  regard  to  the  effective  strength 
of  the  French  there  is  some  doubt,  their  numbers  being 
variously  given,  according  to  some  authorities  amounting 
to  lweuty*seven  thousand  three  hundred.  Divisions 
existed  among  the  leaders  on  both  sides  as  to  the 
course  proper  to  be  pursued.  Pescara  alone,  among  the 
Imperialists,  was  inclined  to  a battle.  Francis  alike 
refused  to  raise  the  siege,  or  to  entrench  himself  suffi- 
ciently in  his  present  position.  On  the  night  of  the  24th 
of  February,  Pescara  and  the  Marquess  del  Guasto,  with 
six  thousand  men,  effected  un  entrance  into  the  purk  of 
Mirabclto,  a castle  close  to  the  town,  and  were  followed 
by  a second  division,  consisting  entirely  of  Spaniards, 
and  again  by  the  remainder  of  the  German  troops,  under 
JLannoy,  the  Viceroy  of  Italy,  aud  the  Constuble.  By 
this  movement  Francis  was  placed  in  an  extremely  cri- 
tical position.  The  Imperialists  hail  space  to  form  and 
extend  their  lines,  while  the  French  artillery  was  pre- 
vented from  playing  by  a dread  of  injuring  some  of  their 
own  troops,  who  had  advanced  directly  in  front  of  its 
range.  The  intelligent  readiness  and  courage  exhibited 
by  the  Biscayan  fusileers  contributed  greatly  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  day.  Francis  attempted  to  escape,  but  was 
entangled  with  his  horse  and  taken  prisoner  by  some 
soldiers,  from  whose  hands  he  was  rescued,  after  being 
recognised  by  a follower  of  the  Constable.  The  King 
was  treated  with  every  courtesy,  ond  carried  to  the  fortress 
of  Pizzighittonc.  The  defeat  of  the  French  was  com- 
plete. between  right  and  ten  thousand  having  perished, 
and  all  the  baggage  and  artillery  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  victors. 

The  news  of  this  success  was  received  by  Charles  with 
gravity.  His  councillors  were  divided  as  to  the  most 
proper  method  of  employing  it,  but  the  jealousies  of  the 
three  Imperial  Commanders  in  Italy  led  to  the  rcmovul 
of  Francis  from  that  Country,  in  the  following  June,  to 
Spain,  where  he  was  detained  in  honourable  confine- 
ment. 

Communications  from  France  and  England  speedily 
arrived  at  the  Court  of  Charles.  But  Henry  was  too 
sagacious  not  to  sec  that  a partition  of  the  dominions  of 
his  captive  brother  Monarch  could  not  be  lasting,  and 
concluded,  in  August,  an  alliance  with  I^ouisa  of  Savoy, 
the  Regent  of  France.  In  the  month  of  October,  an 
attempt  was  made  by  the  subtle  Morone,  Chancellor  df 
Francesco  Sfotrza,  to  withdraw  the  most  able  of  the  Im- 
perial Generals  from  his  fidelity.  It  1ms  been  charged 


against  Pescara  that  he  hod  invoh'ed  himself  so  Annalcof 
deeply  in  the  mazes  of  intrigue,  as  to  be  compelled 
thus  tor  his  own  safety  to  extricate  himself ; but  his  strong 
Spanish  predilections,  and  equally  strong  dislike  to  every  ri>m 
thing  of  foreign  growth,  with  his  romantic  notions  of  .*1®’ 
attachment  to  his  Sovereign,  caused  the  entire  failure  of  |o  ’ 
the  plan.  The  conduct  of  Pescara  was  in  perfect  agree-  A p 
ment  with  his  expressed  hatred  of  the  Italians,  which  j 
led  him  to  avail  himself  of  the  opening  afforded  by  the  c«tun  of 
overtures  of  Morone,  for  discovering  and  counteracting  its  failure, 
the  real  design  of  the  maleconteiits. 

Pescara  died  on  the  SOth  of  November,  and  after  Death  of 
many  doubts,  to  the  honest  advice  of  which  it  would  have  F*»c»oi. 
been  well  for  the  honour  of  Francis  had  he  listened,  on 
the  14th  of  January  in  the  ensuing  year  was  concluded  rj 
the  Treaty  of  Madrid,  by  which  the  King  of  France  Ju.14 
bound  himself  to  resign  his  claims  upon  Burgundy, 

Italy,  aud  the  Netherlands,  and  to  marry  Eleanor,  the 
Emperor's  sister,  and  Dowager  Queen  of  Portugal, 
among  many  other  stipulations.  In  consequence  of  this 
Francis  was  released,  and  re-entered  his  Kingdom  on 
the  21st  of  March. 

Before  the  end  of  March,  Eleanor  was  forgotten  for  The  Treaty 
Anne,  Duchess  of  Etainpcs,  and  the  promised  rutifica-  «•  broken 
tion  abandoned  for  a positive  refusal  and  warlike  me-  I woo*, 
naces.  With  the  Summer  was  commenced  a general 
struggle  on  the  part  of  the  Italian  States,  with  which  an 
alliance  hod  been  formed  by  the  King  of  France  at  Co-  Alliance  of 
gnac  in  May.  Attempts  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  Im- 
penalises  had  already  broken  out  in  the  Milanese,  and 
troops  had  been  despatched  to  the  support  of  the  malecon-  Warm 
tents  by  the  Pope  and  the  Republic  of  Venice.  “ We  D»ly. 
are  engaged  in  a war,**  writes  the  confidential  Minister 
of  Clement  VII.,  **  which  will  break  or  fasten  the  yoke  of 
Italy  forever,  and  our  posterity  will  envy  us  the  accom- 
plishment of  so  glorious  a work,  unassisted,  as  l trust, 
by  foreign  arms.’* 

But  the  proceedings  of  the  Diet  of  Spires  had  in  the  Influence  of 
interval  changed  the  face  of  affairs.  It  had  been,  as  we  »f- 

have  seen,  a main  object  of  the  Emperor  and  his  party,  |jl0WU^f,n 
in  convoking  that  assembly,  to  regard  the  interests  of  July, 
the  Pope,  and  with  this  end  some  Imperial  instructions, 
of  a tenour  highly  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  Pro- 
testant party,  hud  been  published  in  the  preceding  year. 

But  the  alliance  subsequently  formed  between  the  Pope 
and  France  had  removed  all  favourable  inclination  to 
the  interests  of  the  former ; and  the  decided  expressions 
of  the  Recess  of  the  Diet  of  Spires  gave  uo  reasonable  Diet  »f 
grounds  of  hope  from  the  Imperial  House,  The  pro-  ®Iare** 
gross  of  Protestantism  in  Germany  was  formidable  to  the  /*  ®* 
Papal  interests,  and  it  was  gross  folly  in  Clement  ot  1 
such  a moment  to  waver  and  waste  time  in  petty.pecu* 
nhry  arrangements.  Disunion 

Disunion  and  suspicion  soon  wrought  their  evil  fruits 
in  Italy.  The  ancient  warrior,  George  Fr&ndsberg,  was 
again  in  motion  with  a large  force  of  South  German  (irurge 
mercenaries.  Lutheran  only  in  their  personal  hatred  to  FrtiudjibeTg 
the  Pope,  against  whom  their  leader  uttered  the  most  ■m'rw  in 
violent  threats.  The  situation  of  Clement  was  now  really 
alarming.  Unchecked  by  their  Commanders,  who  were  unite  with 
unable  to  meet  their  demands,  these  disorderly  bodies  th<i*e  cf 
rolled  onwards  towards  Rome,  although  four  thousand  Bourbon, 
men  might  have  prevented  them  from  passing  Tuscany.  **an‘ 

With  these  late  arrivals  from  Germany  live  troops  of  *' 
Bourbon  hail  been  united  on  the  30th  of  January,  and 
on  the  6th  of  May  the  united  hosts  entered  Rome  by  Riane. 
storm.  Frundsbcrg  had  died  a short  time  previously,  and  May  6. 
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Hirtory.  the  Constable  of  Bourbon  fell  in  the  assault.  The  City 
was  abandoned  to  the  unrestrained  licence  of  the  brutal 
Germans  and  avaricious  Spaniards;  and  the  prolonged 
horrors  of  the  pillage  give  a convincing  proof  of  the 
splendour  of  the  prize.  The  Pope  himself  was  besieged 
in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  from  which  he  was  not  re- 
leased until  the  10th  of  December.  An  alliance  was 
entered  into  immediately  afterward*  between  Henry 
VIII.  and  Francis  lor  effecting  the  deliverance  of  the 
Pope.  In  August  a force  was  despatched  once  more, 
texB  Italy.  unjcr  Lautivc,  to  Italy,  where  the  fortunes  of  France 
again  revived  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  But  the 
heartless  inattention  (if  such  conduct  deserve  not  rather 
the  name  of  cold-blooded  cruelly)  of  Francis  leit  his 
army  and  General,  who  penetrated  during  the  follow- 
ing year  to  Naples,  to  perish  before  that  City,*  and 
the  ignorant  and  gratuitous  insolence  with  which  he 
treuted  the  wealth,  courage,  and  talents  of  Andrew  Dona, 
drove  that  celebrated  Commander  to  the  side  of  the 
Emperor. 

Thus  overpowered,  Clement  agreed  to  a Treaty,  in 
June  1529,  with  the  Emperor,  which  was  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  Cambrav,  in  consequence  of  the  exer- 
tions of  Louisa  of  Savoy  and  Margaret  of  Austria,  on  the 
7lh  of  July  between  Charles  and  Francis.  Both  Mo- 
narchs  were  incapable  of  further  exertions,  the  Empe- 
ror from  his  critical  position  with  regard  to  the  Protest- 
ants and  Turkey,  and  the  King  of  France  from  the 
utter  destitution  of  his  realm.  But  the  Treatv  of  Cam- 
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{“Graceful  ■ 

to  France,  bray,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Historian  of  both  France 
and  Italy,  was  productive  of  consequences  still  more  dis- 
graceful to  the  firet  of  these  Countries  than  the  circum- 
stances from  which  it  originated.  Distrusted  by  all  the 
Powers  of  Europe,  in  consequence  of  the  flagrant  in- 
stances of  her  bad  faith,  she  was  driven  to  seek  at  the 
same  time  fur  aid  and  alliance  from  the  Turks  and  Pro- 
testants, two  Powers,  the  religious  principles  of  which 
she  never  ceased  to  condemn  in  the  most  unequivocal 
ternif.t 

The  Emperor  was  now  in  possession  of  a degree  of 
power  which  few  Emperors  had  equalled.  The  Im- 
perial Crown,  which  he  received  at  Bologna  on  the  24lh 
of  February.  1 530,  had  again  recovered  its  former  lustre. 
Milan  and  Naples  were  subject  to  his  dominion,  and  by 
restoring  the  Medici  to  Florence,  he  had  secured  to 
himself  a permanent  influence  in  that  State.  The  Medi- 
terranean Sea  and  the  Alps  were  feeble  barriers  to  restrain 
the  master  of  Spain  and  Germany  from  the  exercise  of 
his  Imperial  rights  in  Italy. 

The  comparative  quiet  of  the  ensuing  years  was  em- 
ployed by  the  heads  of  the  Reformation  in  the  establish- 
ment of  forms  of  instruction,  and  carrying  into  effect  a 
variety  of  modifications  and  changes,  which  were  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  time 
in  the  interna!  government  of  the  Church.  An  appro- 
priation of  Ecclesiastical  property  to  purposes  of  charity 
and  education,  which  took  place  at  this  time  in  Hesse 
Moderation  and  Saxony,  formed  a pleasing  contrast  to  the  scram- 
*r".«  bling  selfishness  which  was  the  general  characteristic  of 
in  these  proceedings  in  Germany.? 

Landgrave  It  is  impossible  to  acquit  the  young  Landgrave  of 
Ehilip.  Hesse  of  credulity  and  unnecessary  violence  in  a suhse- 
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* Lautrec  died  August  15. 
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quent  affair,  which  were  at  once  as  injurious  to  his  party  AnnmUof 
as  little  honourable  to  himself.  Otto  Pack,  a Council-  Germany, 
lor  of  Duke  George  of  Saxony,  laid  before  Philip  a plan  s~0^y~mm/ 
of  a conspiracy,  into  which  the  lenders  of  the  Catholic  *,om 
cause  had  entered,  for  the  purpose  of  eradicating  the  new  \am 
Heresy,  and  confiscating  the  territories  of  (he  Princes  who  <t> 

had  espoused  that  side.  So  gross  and  monstrous  an  in-  A p 
vent  ion,  in  support  of  which  there  hardly  existed  ade- 
quatc  cause  at  the  time,  and  not  a single  document  has  m*  Lnjulii- 
siuce  been  discovered,  was  sufficient,  in  those  dark  dayr.  eious  con- 
of  suspicion  and  anxiety,  to  give  rise  to  hostile  prepara-  d'»ctin  tha 
tionsin  Hesse  and  Electoral  Saxony.  But  Philip  acted 
an  unworthy  part  in  the  obstinate  disbelief  with  which  Alarmed  by 
he  rejected  the  most  solemn  protestation*  of  his  inno-  a intruded 
cence  by  tl»e  Duke  of  Saxony,  and  the  rapacity  with  conspiracy 
which  he  exacted  from  some  of  the  accused  Cities  an  Ca' 
adequate  compensation  for  the  expenses  which  he  had 
incurred.  Tire  intemperate  language  and  unfounded  agamithins. 
suspicions  which  Luther  displayed  on  this  occasion  were  Feb. 
thought  sufficient  ground  for  subjecting  his  future  pub-  a.  d. 
lications  to  a preliminary  censorship  ou  the  part  of  the  1528. 
University  to  w hich  he  belonged.*  Philip  «IU- 

In  the  middle  of  these  jealousies,  the  Diet  of  Spires  l#" 

opened  on  the  1 3th  of  March,  1529,  memorable  not  soj^rituf 
much  for  the  decisions  of  its  sittings,  as  for  the  replies  violence  and 
called  forth  by  its  discussions.  On  the  19th  of  April,  svmiime. 
after  the  departure  of  Ferdinand,  whom  the  Elector 
Saxony  hud  in  vain  entreated  to  await  the  publication  Spire*.' 
of  a document,  the  memory  of  which  survives  in  the  term  Much  13. 
of  brotherhood  yet  borne  by  the  children  of  the  Refor-  a.  d. 
mation,  John  Frederic,  with  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  1529. 
the  Dukes  Ernest  and  Wolfgang  of  Lunenburg,  Prince  Pmteita- 
Wolfgangof  Anhalt,  and  a very  numerous  list  of  Cities  pub-  *[*“• 
fished  a Protestation  against  the  decree  of  the  Diet,  to  the  A‘  n 
following  effect ; — That  unanimity,  not  a mere  majority  of 
roices  alone,  was  indispensable  to  the  sanction  of  the  mea- 
sures which  had  been  proposed  with  regard  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  tenets ; that  the  very  expression  “that  the  New 
doctrines  should  be  tolerated  in  those  places  only  where 
an  attempt  at  their  abrogation  would  be  attended  with 
disturbance,”  implied  their  intrinsic  heterodoxy.  No  one, 
they  contended,  could  ugree  to  the  proposal  that  the 
Mass,  a confirmed  idolatrous  ceremony,  should  be  tole- 
rated on  equal  terms  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  own 
pure  form  of  worship  without  a reciprocal  concession  on 
the  part  of  the  Catholics ; the  proposed  restitution  of 
Ecclesiastical  property  would  give  birth  to  interminable 
confusion,  and  the  blind  obedience  to  questionable  au- 
thority in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  was 
equally  to  be  rejected.  To  adopt  the  decision  of  the 
Diet  would  be  virtually  to  declare  war  against  their  bre- 
thren in  belief,  and  to  overthrow  their  own  cause;  and 
they  would  not,  as  in  conscience  they  could  not,  promise 
more  than  to  abstain  from  any  approach  to  violent  mea- 
sures until  the  assembling  of  the  promised  Council. t 
The  treatment  of  the  messengers  who  carried  this 
Protest  to  Charles  was  in  itself  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
worst  suspicions.  They  were  thrown  into  prison  at 
Piacenza,  and  detained  there  for  a considerable  time. 

The  reply  of  the  Emperor  conveyed  a command  to  them  Reply  of 
to  submit  without  reserve  or  qualification  to  the  decision  Chines  io 
of  the  majority  in  religious  matters,  and  to  unite  with 
one  accord  in  repelling  the  common  danger  which  threat-  ** 
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Hiitf*rr.  ened  them  from  Turkey.  Flushed  with  his  recent  suc- 
cease*.  the  young  Emperor  was  in  no  mood  to  listen 
Frum  kindly  to  declarations  of  this  independent,  and,  in  his 
A.  u.  eyes,  rebellious  tone.  In  addition  to  these  grounds  of 
1493.  dejection,  there  were  rumours  afloat  of  an  alliance,  then 
to  forming  between  the  Emj>eror  awl  the  King  of  England 

*■  against  the  New  doctrines,  while  in  Brussels  and  Co- 

laJW.  loffne  declaratinna  of  the  most  intolerant  cast  were  pub* 
nroaMcti  of  l'shed,  and  in  the  latter  City  two  men  were  brought  to 
th«  Reform*  the  stake.4 

era.  The  pacific  counsels  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  the 

urgent  remonstrances  of  Luther,  were  mainly  preventive 
of  the  last  appeal  to  force  being  resorted  to.  But  the 
impetuous  Landgrave  of  Ifesae  would  not  be  persuaded 
to  desist  from  on  attempt  to  adjust  the  differences  which 
subsisted  between  the  German  Ucformcd  Church  and 
Violence  of  the  followers  of  Zwinglc  in  Swisscrlaml,  at  a time  when 
Piuiip.  the  apprehension  of  external  attack  should  have  united 
Question  of , he  energies  of  all  iu  pteparation  for  meeting  the  common 
'ucha_  enemy,  and  to  merge  their  minor  dissensions  in  a com- 
Carlstadr*  nton  feeling  of  danger.  CarUtadt  himself  entertained,  in 
opinion.  a modified  shape,  the  doctrines  of  Luther  with  regard  to 
Swingle's.  Consuhatantiation,  but  the  Swiss  Reformers  saw,  in  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lords  Supper,  merely  a simple  com- 
memorative ceremony.  A rapid  succession  of  contro- 
versial Pamphlets,  since  1527,  hud  gradually  tended  to 
widen  the  breach  ; and,  with  a view  to  reconciliation,  a 
Conference  dwcuasion  was  appointed  at  Marburg  (in  Hesse,  the 
at  Marburg.  seat  of  the  new  University,  lately  founded  by  the  Land- 
grave) in  1529.  The  result  was  not  more  than  usually 
fortunate ; alter  Beveml  days  spent  in  argument  the  two 
parties  separated  with  feelings  more  exasperated  than 
Buret’s  before.  Uucer  brought  forward  a measure,  in  which 

pUn  op-  he  proposed  to  adopt  a form  of  words  so  indofi- 

po**d  t.y  nite  in  their  character  as  to  avoid  giving  oft e nee.  TIur 

Luther.  Wttg  rejected,  but  the  same  fate  attended  the  Christian 

proposal  of  Zw ingle,  that  a doubtful  dittVrence  should 
not  be  allowed  to  disturb  the  union  of  the  Reformed 
Bitterness  Churches.  In  this  Luther  took  a hostile  purt,  which  is 
ll°l  10  ^ wo,*dere^  at  • but  so  high  did  jealousy  rage, 
thou  CdUC’t^,al  even  Mehmethon  refused  to  acknowledge  the  here- 
tics of  Switzerland  a*  brethren.  Thus  did  the  Reform- 
ers, by  their  own  internal  divisions,  give  into  the  hands 
of  their  opponents  a powerful  argument  in  favour  of 
the  infallible  and  paramount  authority  claimed  by  tho 
Church  in  matters  of  Faith.f 

Progwra  of  These  wretched  quarrels*,  which  split  the  strength  of 
the  Turks,  the  Protestants,  and  the  absence  of  Charles  in  Italy, 
called  up  an  enemy  whose  formidable  progress  softened 
Zapoty*  for  a while  the  bitterness  of  theological  hatred.  The 
wrauaites  factious  Way w ode,  John  Zapolya,  in  his  refuge  at  the 
Sotjmaii  to  £ourt  0f  Constantinople,  had  incited  Sol V man  to  an  ex- 


hositiitii'*  pedi lion  against  Hungary,  which  had  extended  itself  to 
against  the  hereditary  States  of  Austria.  Solyman  appeared  be- 
1 lungary,  fore  Vienna  on  the  26th  of  September,  1 529.  and  did  not 
fWjman  retjre  until  after  a siege  of  three  weeks.  His  prospects 
Vienna.  of  ultimate  success  had  been  diminished  by  the  loss  ol 

Stjit.  -»«.  his  battering  train  in  tlie  Danube;  and  the  desperate  va- 

Ctui»  of  four  of  the  Governor,  Count  Salm,  and  the  approach  ot 
Ins  failuie.  the  Landgrave,  baffled  his  attempts,  and  rendered  ad- 
Pcnce  r.f  vancc  impossible.  In  consequence  ol  the  lateness  of  the 
Cambray.  season,  ami  the  conclusion  of  the  Peace  of  Cambray, 

• Raumer,  i.  304-  Pfwter,  iv.  119,  120.  Sleidaa,  lib.  vi. 
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which  placed  a large  body  of  troops  at  the  disposal  of  Aniul*  of 
the  Emperor,  Solyman  raised  the  siege,  and  retreated  ®efTBMy* 
homewards.  On  his  route  he  commanded  the  coronation 
of  Zapnlva  at  Bmlu,  who  consented  to  hold  his  Kingdom  **rotn 
as  a Fief  of  Turkey. • A*  D * 

A general  feeling  of  danger  pronounced  without  hesi-  to”* 
lalioti  on  the  necessity  of  prompt  and  vigorous  measures  A n 
against  the  Turks,  but  the  course  to  be  pursued  with  1552 
regard  to  the  religious  differences  was  not  quite  so  oh-  Neevaailyof 
vious.  Some  concession,  or  at  least  some  sufficient  as-  uniting  ih* 
su ranee  of  relief,  was  necessary  to  unite  the  suspicious  P«d«<aala 
advocates  of  the  Reformed  doctrines  even  against  so  for-  ^ ,‘>,inw 
midable  an  enemy.  Gatinara,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Em-  to 

peror,  had  endeavoured,  during  ins  sojourn  at  Bologna, t take  «rms 
to  convince  bis  master  of  the  expediency  of  adopting  against 
more  decided  measures  of  conciliation,  and  the  necessitv  Turkey, 
of  a General  Council.  With  this  object  Charles  had  Al  D- 
bad  several  interviews  with  the  Pope,  but  had  failed  in  p 
prevailing  011  him  to  allow  this  latter  measure.  The  tice^f 
only  method  remaining  was  to  summon  a Diet,  which  tinara. 
was  accordingly  convoked  for  April,  and  Augsburg  ap-  Charles 
pointed  as  the  place  of  its  meeting.  The  mild  tone  of  ■u*n,noi*»  a 
the  proclamation  has  been  made  the  subject  of  much 
controversy  : some  Historians  accusing  Charles  of  the  ’ 

most  consummate  hypocrisy,  in  thus  attempting  to  Singular 
cloak,  by  a specious  di-play  of  toleration,  the  plans  of  ■',du«*a  of 
aggrandizement  and  violence  which  he  internally  medi-  h,"‘psPre»* 
tated  ; others  again,  ami  we  thiuk  with  justice,  have  Variety  of 
acquitted  the  Emperor  from  auy  attempt  at  deceit.  His  opinion 
discerning  policy,  whatever  might  have  been  his  attach-  w«h  regard 
ment  to  the  doctrines  iu  which  he  had  been  educated,  *?.'*  **** 
would  be  most  unlikely  to  involve  him  ill  a course 
which  would  remove  him  still  further  from  the  object  at- 
tainable by  niild  measures  alone,  the  necessity  of  which 
daily  became  more  evident.  Dark  suspicions,  however,  The  Pn>te»t 
were  rife  among  the  leaders  of  the  Protestant  party,  and  ant  leader* 
the  exertions  of  Luther  alone  prevented  them  from  s4t  f"r 
plunging  at  once  into  hostilities.  They  at  la*t  started  jJJJjJJJ1-*' 
for  Augsburg,  leaving  him,  as  being  under  the  Ban  of  the  at  Co- 
Empire,  at  Coburg,  under  the  protection  of  a strong  faorg. 
guard,  t 

The  Emperor  quitted  Bologna,  in  the  close  of  March,  Charles 
1530,  for  Augsburg,  at  which  place  he  arrived,  niter  a B<>* 
slow  journey,  in  June.  His  entrance  was  in  the  highest 
degree  splendid : a Prince  of  less  distinction,  and  an  Arrives  at 
object  of  far  inferior  importance,  might  have  been  in-  Augsburg, 
vested  with  a degree  of  borrowed  weight  and  dignity  ^UB* 
from  the  gorgeous  pageantry  which  attended  his  arrival. 

He  soon  discovered  the  spirit  with  which  he  had  to  con-  Behaviour 
tend  ; fur  the  Elector  of  Saxony  stipulated  that  his  ap-  I'dev- 
pearanc*  at  the  Mass  should  be  considered  ns  purely 
official,  in  his  capacity  of  Sword  bearer  of  the  Empire,  an,j  of 
anil  the  violent  language  of  George  of  Brandenburg  George  of 
called  down  Imperiul  reproof.  These  feelings  were  not  Bramlaa- 
niitigated  by  the  injudicious  expressions  which  one  of  ** 
the  Court-preachers,  in  defiance  of  the  caution  to  avoid 
all  subjects  likely  to  give  offence,  employed  to  stigma- 
tize the  heretical  learning  of  the  Germans.§ 

The  office  of  Chancellor  was  held  at  this  time  by  Gnurr-lla 
Granvelia,  whose  stern  and  unyielding  character  replaced  Chancellor, 
but  ill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  bis  more 

• R a-. liner  i.  399,  400.  Pfizer,  iv.  1 19. 
f He  livwl  there  five  months  under  the  aame  roof  with  tl»e 
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talented  and  temperate  predecessor  Oati  tiara  at  In* 
spruck.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  Emperor  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  the  discussion  of  the  measures  to  he 
pursued  against  the  Turks,  a subject  in  which  the  general 
interest  of  the  Diet,  he  not  unreasonably  thought,  would 
preclude  violent  diversity  of  opinion.  Accordingly  his 
address  had  been  composed  principally  with  a view 
to  this  topic,  but  the  Estate*  declared  their  positive 
determination  not  to  proceed  to  any  discussion,  until 
their  far  more  important  religious  difficulties  had  been 
in  some  measure  adjusted,  according  to  the  result  of 
which  their  votes  would  be  regulated. 

These  expressions  culled  from  the  Emperor  some  re- 
marks, that  the  execution  of  the  Decree  of  Worms  would 
have  obviated  many  of  the  present  difficulties;  but  with 
a view  to  the  re-establishment  of  order  and  unity,  he 
declared  himself  ready  to  receive  a Confession  of  their 
doctrines,  us  stated  bv  themselves.  On  the  25th  of 
June.  1530.  according  to  his  permission,  was  laid  before 
(WcoioB  the  Emperor  the  celebrated  Confession  of  Augsburg, 
of  Aug*-  drawn  up  by  Melaucthon,  but  approved  by  Luther,  and 
Its  thru-.-  signed  by  the  majority  of  the  Pro  e*»a»»t  Princes.  It 
Lid  uaiiue.  may  be  divided  into  three  parts:  the  first,  containing 
articles  oil  admitted  points  of  Faith;  the  second,  relat- 
ing to  point*  of  doctrine  on  which  the  Protestants  dif- 
fered amongst  themselves;  and  the  third,  to  those  in 

which  they  differed  from  the  Roman  Catholic*.  Diffi- 
culties presented  themselves  with  regard  to  the  most 
prudential  measures  to  be  pursued.  The  ultra-zealous 
party,  compoaedof  Duke  George  of  Saxony,  William  of 
Bavaria,  and  some  Ecclesiastic*,  were  inclined  to  adopt 
the  more  violent  measures  recommended  by  Cam- 
peggio,  the  Papal  Legate.  But  the  leaven  of  tulcrancc 
which  had  insinuated  itself  into  the  muss  of  Catholics 
rendered  this  attempt  dangerous,  and  it  seemed  prefer- 
thwrnartv  a^e  to  BO,ir  divisions  among  the  Protestant  party,  and  to 
try  theetfects  of  bribery  in  some  instances.  After  vainly 
Attempts  to  attempting  to  obviate  the  difficulty,  the  Emperor  was 
divide  or  finally  obliged  to  give  the  Confession  into  the  hands  of 
bribe  tho  hi#  principal  Divines,  that  they  might  draw  up  a formal 
fail  ******  * Reply.  Their  first  attempt  was  couched  in  the  most 
July  13.  violent  language  by  Eck,  Wimpina,  and  Cochlaus,  and 
A Brut  reply,  was  given  back  to  them  by  the  Emperor  with  instruc- 
<lr*wn  up  lion*  to  draw  up  a second.  The  perusal  of  a second 
lead!**  Reply,  more  moderate  in  tone,  was  at  first  refused  to 
Cathode  Protestants  by  the  Emperor,  except  on  a promise 

divine,  that  no  copy  should  be  taken;  and  was  withheld,  at 
given  buck  the  instauce  of  the  Cardinal  Campeggiu,  the  Papal 
Nuncio,  as  tending  to  prolong  the  controversy  beyond 
perur  for  ^ hope  reconciliation.* 

The  Catholic  refutation  was  divided  into  two  parts : 
the  first  containing  a number  of  articles  which  were 
totally  rejected  ; as  to  the  absence  of  merit  from  ail  good 
works;  the  justification  by  Faith  without  works;  the  de- 
finition of  the  Church ; the  impossibility  of  satisfaction 
for  sin  ; as  of  the  intercessory  power  of  the  Saints : and 
Rsfutstion  someollier*  to  which  the  Reformers  only  partially  objected, 
rawu  up  division  they  declared  their  conviction 

that  the  Monastic  vows  were  founded  upon  the  authority 
of  Scripture ; that  the  Episcopal  functions  were  by  no 
means  inconsistent  with  temporal  power;  that  fasting  as 
well  as  confession  were  of  vital  import  in  Religion  ; that 
the  communion  in  both  kinds  was  to  be  denied  to  the 
laity ; that  the  marriage  of  Priests  was  positively  forbidden ; 
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and  that  the  abrogation  of  the  Mass,  at  which  so  many  Ansal*  of 
evidently  aimed,  was  that  taking  awnv  of  the  Sacrifice  Germany, 
foretold  so  long  ago  by  the  Prophet  Daniel.*  's— "n/-" ** 

A variety  of  interviews  had  been  held  since  the  de-  From 

livery  of  the  refutation  among  Divines  of  both  parties,  A’  D* 

but  without  in  any  manner  approaching  more  nearly  to  l1*™* 
a conclusion  ; and  great  offence  was  given  by  the  de-  tw 
part ure  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hes«e  in  the  middle  of 
the  discussions,  lie  had  in  vuin  attempted  to  effect  a Qflece#  * 
reconciliation  between  the  German  Protestants  and  the  |»Ven  by 
Swiss  on  the  subject  of  the  Sacrament.  The  Con-  thede- 
feuio  Trtrapolitana,  which  had  been  scut  in  by  the  four  padure  of 
Cities  of  Strashnrg,  Constance,  Memmiugen,  and  Liu- 
dau,  staling  their  accession  to  the  doctrines  which  ob- 
tained  upon  this  subject  in  Swisserland,  contributed  in  Aug.  6. 
no  small  degree  to  call  down  the  wiath  of  the  Ro*  Ow/wv 
man  Calholic  party  on  the  obstinate  bigotry,  as  they  ex- 
pressed  it,  of  Luther  and  Melaucthon,  who  preferred  <4*"‘ 
disturbing  the  ppace  of  the  Church  at  large  to  making 
the  most  trilling  concession  from  their  questionable 
fancies.  As  a last  resource,  it  wt*  resolved  to  refer  Attempt* 
the  differences  to  arbitration ; but  the  choice  of  the  at  aJJu*t- 
most  zealous  among  the  Calholic  party  as  assessors  was  mcut' 
ill  calculated  to  effect  the  desired  object.  The  bitter- 
ness of  theological  hatred  displayed  itself  conspicuously  Violence  of 
among  the  Divines  ; the  Princes  were  more  moderate,  tbo  Eccle- 
but  the  mild  and  impartial  conduct  of  the  Emperor  won  |l*'1,cs* 
the  admiration  of  all.  and  especially  of  Melanclhon.  ^ 

His  own  kindly  and  generous  feelings,  added  to  the  in- 
security  of  his  relations  to  Francis  and  Clement  on  the  Charles, 
one  side,  and  the  constant  dread  of  an  attack  from  Gradual 
Turkey  on  the  other,  led  him  to  procure  the  discussion  depart  me  of 
of  the  disputed  points  in  a succession  of  Conferences,  the  mem- 
which  gradually  became  less  considerable  in  the  number  her*  of  tho 
of  disputants,  until  Melaucthon  was  left  alone  on  one 
side.  Of  the  taunts  to  which  he  was  exposed,  and  |nmj^ 
the  situation  so  little  congenial  to  his  habits  in  which  heaped  ou 
he  was  placed,  his  letters  bear  many  proofs.  Had  Mel*ue- 
there  been  on  both  sides  a greater  number  of  men, 
similar  in  disposition  to  him,  a more  favourable  result  tMtn  ^ 
might  possibly  have  been  obtained  at  the  Diet  of  Augs-  dcred  by 
burg  ; but  with  a large  proportion  of  passion  and  prcju-  lh«  violence 
dice  busy  among  the  lower  order  of  the  people,  the  lh« 
then  occupant  of  the  See  of  Rome,  Clement  VII.,  was 
ill  adapted  to  hold  the  balance  between  the  contending 
parties  of  the  time.  Little  was  expected  from  Rome, 
and  the  general  condemnation  of  all  the  demands  of  the 
Protestant  party,  without  discrimination,  showed  that 
the  despondency  was  not  unreasonable. t 

Melaucthon,  among  all  the  various  interruptions  and  Melaao 
attacks  to  which  he  was  exposed,  had  devoted  himself  thon’* 
with  such  earnestness  to  the  composition  of  an  Apology  Apology, 
for  the  Confession,  that  he  was  able  to  present  It  to 
the  Emperor  on  the  day  fixed  for  publishing  the  draught 
of  the  Recess  of  the  Diet.  The  refusal  of  Charles  to  re- 
ceive this  document  was  highly  injudicious.  The  Re-  g^pt  22. 
forming  party  were  not  men  to  be  brow-beaten  into 
submission,  and  Melaucthon,  after  submitting  the  re- 
jected document  to  the  revisulof  his  brother  theologians, 
published  it  in  an  improved  form  during  the  ensuing 
year.  It  will  continue,  so  long  as  Protestantism  shall  D. 
endure,  to  hold  a place  among  the  symbolic  books  of  I5g|t 
the  Reformed  Church,  as  an  explanatory  comment  upon 
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Ihe  Confession  itself,  to  which  it  stands  in  the  same  re- 
lation as  Luther's  larger  to  his  smaller  Catechism. 

The  Diet  finally  closed  with  the  publication  of  a Re- 
cess, the  lone  of  which,  although  severe,  was  not  unex- 
pected. The  Elector  John  Frederic,  and  most  of  the 
Deputies,  hud  already  quitted.4 

After  a long  sitting  (for  the  Diet  did  not  formally 
break  up  until  the  16th  November)  it  was  dissolved, 
and  the  following  Decree  wus  promulgated : “That  all  the 
doctrines,  ceremonies,  and  other  usages  of  the  Church 
were  to  be  re-established  ; that  all  married  Priests  who 
retained  their  wives  were  to  be  deprived  of  their  Bene- 
fices ; and  that  the  suppressed  Convents  and  all  Ec- 
clesiastical property  which  hud  been  alienated  were  to 
be  restored/’  Jn  short,  every  innovation  of  every 
kind  was  to  be  revoked.  All  matters  were  to  remain 
on  the  ancient  footing  until  the  meeting  of  a Council, 
which  was  to  he  summoned  within  six  months ; the 
1 3th  of  April  in  the  following  year  was  fixed  as  the 
lime  at  winch  this  Decree  was  to  come  into  opera- 
tion; and  the  Ban  of  the  Empire  was  denounced  in  form 
against  all  those  who  should  not  comply  with  its  pro- 
visions.f 

Whatever  doubts  may  have  obtained  currency  with 
regard  to  the  sincerity  of  Charles  in  the  expressions  of 
mildness  and  impartiality  which  his  notice  for  the  con- 
vocation of  Ihe  Diet  contained,  the  assembling  of  a 
General  Council  was  the  object  of  his  most  anxious  wishes. 
Opposed  as  Clement  was  to  this  proceeding,  as  his  long 
and  argumentative  replies  to  the  Emperor’s  letters  suffi- 
ciently prove,  he  was  at  last  compelled,  by  the  impor- 
tunate tone  of  his  entreaties,  to  accede  so  far  ns  to  pro- 
pose the  conditions  upon  which  it  should  he  held.  His 
plan  was,  that  the  Emperor  should  preside  at  the  Coun- 
cil, which  was  to  he  considered  as  virtually  dissolved  ut 
his  departure,  and  that  ihe  Turkish  war  and  chastise- 
ment of  the  Lutherans  should  l>c  the  subjects  first  dis- 
cussed. These  two  measures  were  so  obviously  objec- 
tionable, that  the  Emperor's  answer  upon  them  was 
merely  conditional.  With  regard  to  Muntua  a*  the 
place  of  assembly,  both  parties  agreed  without  debate. 
A Circular  was  issued  from  Home,  in  December 
1530,  notifying  that  a Council  was  to  be  held  within  a 
short  interval,  having  for  its  main  object  the  uprooting 
of  the  Lutheran  Heresy.  Additional  cause  for  anxiety 
was  given  by  the  attempts  made  by  Charles  to  procure 
for  his  brother  the  title  of  King  of  the  Romans.  The 
frequent  absence  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  threatening 
aspect  of  affairs  in  Germany,  were  urged  as  weighty 
reasons  in  support  of  the  measure,  but  the  zeal  of  Ferdi- 
nand in  religious  affairs  rendered  his  elevation  formi- 
dable to  the  Protestant  party.  A considerable  degree 
of  bickering  ami  jealousy  passed  in  the  convocation  and 
sittings  of  the  Diet  on  this  point,  but  Ferdinand  was 
finally  elected  on  the  5lh  of  January,  1531.J 

In  (he  dose  of  the  preceding  year,  the  apprehension 
of  danger  to  the  cause  from  the  above-mentioned  plans 
hail  led  to  a meeting  of  the  Protestant  party  at  Smal- 
kalde.  Without  having  formed  any  definite  plan  of 
measures  to  be  adopted,  they  separated,  but  reassem- 
bled in  February  1531,  when  an  alliance  was  agreed  on, 
between  nine  Princes  and  eleven  Cities,  for  the  mutual 


defence  of  their  religious  opinions  and  tbeir  political  Annals  of 
independence  against  the  aggressions  of  ihe  Roman  Ca-  t*erm*ny. 
tholic  parly  and  the  Emperor.  The  direction  of  (lie 
alliance  was  intrusted  to  tlic  Elector  of  Saxony  and  the  *rc,rn 
Landgrave  of  Hesse.  In  their  attempt  to  establish  a ** 
friendly  connection  with  foreign  Powers,  they  were  un-  |o’J’ 
successful.  Luther  was  adverse  to  any  alliance  with  A v 
(he  Swiss,  on  the  plea  of  the  difference  with  regard  to 
the  Sacrament.  Friendly  replies,  without  any  specific  Dire-te«iYy 
engagement,  were  received  from  England  and  Denmark;  the  Elector 
hut  the  duplicity  of  the  King  of  France,  on  whose  aid  <*f  Saxony 
in  the  present  state  of  his  political  relations  they  hail 
not  unreasonably  calculated,  was  discovered  before  the  of'Shw.” 
false  friendship,  which,  from  temporary  motives  of  ex-  They  at-* 
pedieucy,  he  affected,  had  involved  them  in  difficulties  tempt  to 
by  a false  reliance  on  its  promises.*  extend  th*ii 

The  approaching  danger  on  the  side  of  Turkey,  and  10 

the  dread  of  internal  trouble,  with  a variety  of  concur-  Cc-untrie*. 
rent  causes,  led  to  (he  Religious  Peace  of  Nuremlwrg.  Duplicity 
which  was  concluded  on  the  23d  of  July  1532.  By  its  °r  Fraocit 
provisions,  a Peace  was  to  subsist  between  the  Emperor 
and  the  Estates,  until  the  assembly  of  the  long  talked  j/urrm- 
of  Council,  or  the  promulgation  of  some  Decrees  by  the  burg. 

Diet  on  the  disputed  points;  and  no  measures,  either  ju-  July  23. 
dicial  or  forcible,  were  to  be  resorted  to  against  the  Pro-  a.  d. 
testant  party,  which,  on  the  other  side,  was  pledged  to  1532. 
maintain  u becoming  contingent  to  the  wur  against  the  D*  pru- 
Turks.  The  terms  of  the  Treaty  related  to  the  pretent 
members  of  that  parly  alone ; but  it  was  no  trifling  ad- 
vantage to  the  advocates  of  the  Reformed  doctrines  to 
be  now  recognised,  for  the  first  time,  distinctly.  All 
that  had  parsed  was  regarded  by  the  Treaty  us  mere 
matter  of  casual  intervention.  No  limitations  were  laid 
down  on  the  false  propagation  of  the  New  Religion, 
while  it  remained  perleclly  o[>en  to  the  Catholics  to  fol- 
low up  any  plans  of  improvement  which  their  own  judg- 
ment might  dictate  to  them.  Such  was  the  tone  of  the 
celebrated  Treaty  of  Nuremburg,  which  forms  a resting 
place  of  hope  and  gladness  among  the  bitter  jealousies 
and  obstinate  contests  of  the  early  History  ol  the  Re- 
format ion.t 

It  was  not  long  before  the  clouds  which  had  been  ga-  Pmpm*  of 
tliering  in  the  East  for  two  jears  (since  the  failure  of1*1*  Purkbh 
Sol y man  before  Vienna)  burst  upon  the  devoted  Pro- 
vinces  of  Styria,  The  enormous  army  ot  the  Sultan  Solyman 
quitted  Constantinople  in  the  Spring  of  1532,  and  ar-  ”"**■•* 
rived  at  Belgrade  after  a march  of  fifty-six  days.  But 
in  addition  to  the  host  of  seventy-six  thousand  men  who  lions  to  rc 
(by  the  timely  conclusion  of  the  Religious  Peace,  Bnd  reive  him. 
the  bodies  which  were  coming  in  from  Bohemia,  Spain, 
ami  Italy)  were  assembled  under  the  command  of  the 
Elector  Palatine  in  the  vicinity  of  Vienna,  the  navi- 
gation had  been  completely  Mopped  at  Prcsburg,  and  Route  of 
the  Turkish  flotilla  was  prevented  from  advancing.  thcTurkish 
Leaving  the  lake  of  Neuiedlcr  on  the  right,  the  Turkish  *rmy. 
army,  on  the  1st  of  August,  invested  Gflnz,  a small 
town  in  Styria,  which  maintained  for  twenty-two  duys  Aug.  *], 
so  gallant  a defence,  that  Solytnan  was  at  length  Sulyman 
compelled  to  raise  the  siege.  A second  defeat,  in  faded* 
an  affair  of  twelve  thousand  cavalry  under  Hussein 
Aga.  in  Austria,  on  the  19th  of  September,  in-  A(fa>  ia 
duced  him  to  retreat.  To  this  determination  the  late*  Seat  19. 
ness  of  the  season,  and  the  progress  which  the  Vcue-  Sulyman 

retreats. 
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Hutary.  tians,  under  Andrew  Doria,  were  makiug  in  the  Morea, 
contributed  largely.  Charles's  desire  to  destroy  the 
remains  of  the  Turkish  influence  in  that  quarter 
at  thi9  favourable  opportunity,  was  prevented  by  the 
tumultuous  proceedings  of  his  ill-paid  soldiery,  the 
dislike  of  a number  of  the  Princes  to  prolong  their  ab- 
sence from  home,  and  the  unheallhiness  of  the  season. 
Th  Other  objects,  too,  required  his  immediate  attention  in  the 

ror  pea.  PC"  South  of  the  Alps,  and  in  his  Spanish  dominions.* 
vented  from  It  was  unlikely  that  the  provisions  of  the  Religious 
following  Peace  of  Nuremburg  should  have  succeeded  in  stilling 
up  his  ad-  ^ie  murmurs  of  different  parties  in  Germany,  in  addi- 
Ipadvqunrt  t'011  to  f^tnUniiig  them  from  open  hostilities.  That  the 
<»f  the  * wishes  of  the  more  zealous  among  the  Catholic  party 
Treaty  of  for  restoring  affairs  to  their  ancient  footing,  and  exe- 
Xunrtn-  cuting  to  the  letter  the  decree  of  the  Diet  of  Worms, 
it'iu  SiaT  wer*  checked  and  rendered  unavailing,  was  caused  in 
raj  tMiwjuU-  ® considerable  degree  by  the  decided  interference  which 
lily.  some  of  the  Princes  of  their  own  party  took  in  Ecclesi- 
astical affairs,  at  the  time  at  which  the  rest  of  Germany  was 
either  declaring  its  positive  acceptance  of  the  Reformed 
doctrines,  or  at  least  balancing  its  belief  in  a question- 
able manner  between  them  and  the  older  tenets  of  Ca- 
WilUaiu,  tholicism.  William,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  stood  forward 
Duke  of  alone  as  a decided  champion  of  the  Faith  in  which  he  had 
*ea*!ms  CA-  ***"  c<*ucntet^  ani*  a*  an  inveterate  opponent  of  the 
ihotic,  but  doctrines  promulgated  by  the  antagonist  of  his  counsel- 
lors, the  two  Ecks.  But  his  adherence  to  the  will  of 
Rome  did  not  cause  him  to  merge  his  sovereign  rights 
and  his  own  free  course  of  action  in  a blind  submission 
to  the  authority  of  Ecclesiastics,  and  to  the  course  which 
they  should  prescribe  to  his  zeal.  The  accession  of  Ha- 
drian to  the  Papal  Chair  had  been  the  means  of  his  ob- 
taining a variety  of  concessions,  to  empower  him  to 
carry  through  the  Ecclesiastical  reforms  which  he  in- 
tended. These,  among  several  less  important  points, 
related  to  a visitation  of  the  various  religious  establish- 
ments, a strict  investigation  into  the  conduct  of  the 
Clergy  generally,  (in  which  much  was  found  that  was 
wrong,  and  an  obstinate  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the 
Bishops  to  redress  the  alleged  scandals  was  generally 
manifested,)  and  some  weighty  alterations  with  regard 
to  the  future  appointments  to  the  Sees  in  Bavaria.  Lu- 
ther, on  his  side,  was  employed  in  the  difficult  task  of 
restraining  the  impetuous  partisan,  Philip  of  Hesse,  from 
seeking,  by  force  of  arms,  more  positive  redress  and  more 
Luftwif  * decided  provisions  for  the  future  than  the  Religious  Peace 
with  diffi-  could  bestow.  The  Diet  at  Ratisbon,  which  met  in  the 
cutty.  heat  of  these  disturbed  feelings,  passed  away  with  less 
Diet  of  Ra-  division  than  at  first  sight  might  have  been  expected  ; 
Sccdnof  although,  on  this  occasion,  the  seeds  of  future  division 
dispute  were  vi*>bty  to  be  discerned  in  the  mutual  bickerings 
visible.  which  arose  respecting  the  limits  of  the  authority  be- 
longing to  the  Imperial  Chamber  in  religious  disputes, 
with  regard  to  Church  property  in  particular^ 

The  specious  readiness  with  which  Clement  appeared 
;o  meet  his  wishes,  induced  the  Emperor  to  hope  that 
the  Council,  so  long  delayed,  was  shortly  to  be  con- 
voked. His  own  letters  displayed  his  trust  in  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Pope  to  the  furtheratvee  of  his  own  en- 
deavours; and  the  Circulars  of  Clement  professed  a de- 
gree of  earnestness  with  which  his  covert  machinations 
but  ill  corresponded.  The  Legates  were  sent  out  with 
more  than  ordinary  activity,  and  to  the  unheeding  ob- 


l’hilip  of 
lie***!  re- 


server  few  obstacles  were  likely  to  intervene  of  sufficient 
consequence  to  prevent  the  assembly  of  the  Council  at 
the  time  proposed,  about  eighteen  months  from  the  date 
of  the  summonses  which  were  issued  in  February  1533. 

But  the  arrival  of  the  Papal  emissaries  in  the  Court  of 
Saxony  gave  rise  to  deliberations  among  the  leaders  of 
the  Protestant  party,  which  checked,  in  a short  time,  the 
loud  eagerness  of  their  demands  for  the  measure  which 
was  at  last  otfered  to  their  acceptance.* 

John  Frederic,  the  new  Elector,  who  had  succeeded 
his  father  on  the  16th  of  August  1532,  partook  of  the 
good  qualities  of  his  predecessor  and  his  illustrious 
uncle ; but,  mingled  with  these,  in  his  diameter  was  a 
degree  of  occasional  suspicion,  obstinacy,  and  lack  of 
firmness,  which  rendered  him  by  some  degrees  less  cal-  *tih* Court 
culated  to  fill  with  dignity  the  high  position  of  leader  of  of  Saxony, 
the  Protestants,  which  had  become,  in  some  degree,  lie  Character 
reditary  in  the  Electoral  House.  In  the  Summer  lie 
eonvened  a meeting  of  the  members  of  the  League  at 
Smalkalde,  where  the  ill-judged  precipitancy  of  the  call 
for  a General  Council  bccumc  evident. 

The  death  of  the  Pope,  in  the  close  of  September  Death  of 
1 534,  put  a close  for  some  time  to  the  project  of  which  Clement 
we  have  heard  so  much.  His  weak  and  inconsistent 
policy  on  this  matter,  in  addition  to  his  parsimonious  D 
habits,  had  contributed  not  a little  to  render  him  odious  1534 

to  the  Court  at  Rome.  His  successor,  Alexander  Far-  «5uccw.d^j 
nose,  who  assumed  upon  his  elevation  the  title  of  Paul  by  Paul 
III.,  was  reported  to  be  of  a disposition  more  generous  if I. 
and  disinterested  than  the  late  occupant  of  tiie  Papal  Two  source* 
throne  ; at  least,  it  was  earnestly  hoped  that  his  policy 
would  be  of  a rapidity  and  firmness  suited  to  the  dan-  Gerroanv. 
gers  of  a time,  wheu,  in  addition  to  the  audible  thunders  Affair*  of 
from  beyond  the  Alps,  the  Imperial  arms,  since  the  day  Wirtem- 
of  Pavia,  ruled  in  Italy  with  unlimited  sway.  A more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  new  Pope  pretended  to 
discover  in  him  a hazardous  love  of  power  and  a grasp- 
ing nepotism,  which  lay  hid  under  a cloak  of  the  most 
artful  dissimulation.  This  judgment  subsequent  events 
soon  fully  confirmed. t Before  the  resumption  of  the  Duke  EUr- 
plans,  which  the  change  at  Rome  had  interrupted,  two  hard  re- 
enuses  of  disturbance  occurred  in  Germany,  the  one  m0Ted* 
of  which  arose  immediately  from  the  Reformation,  the  Al  D* 
other  was  connected  with  its  progress.  1498. 

The  removal  of  Eberhard  II.,  Duke  of  Wirtemberg.  UlriehW 
in  1498,  from  the  government,  on  account  of  his  gross  c«cd«. 
incapacity,  had  marie  an  opening  for  his  nephew  Ulrich,  Awnmci 
then  a minor.  His  follies,  his  licentiousness,  and  cru- 11,0  rfin*  of 
city  led  to  the  expulsion  of  the  new  Duke  from  his  ter- 
ritories  by  his  kinsman,  William,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  who  D 
wasnided  in  this  by  the  Swabian  confederacy.  The  in-  1 504 
fluence  which  this  Body,  lately  reorganized,  exercised  in  Expelled 
the  South  of  Germany,  detrimentally  to  the  interests  of  by  William, 
the  League  of  Smalkalde,  had  long  excited  the  jea-  Duke  of 
lousy  of  the  Landgrave  Philip,  who,  since  the  Religious 
Peace  of  Nuremberg,  had  assumed  a loftier  tone,  and  Swabian 
displayed  a more  resolute  front,  when  an  opportunity  of  confcde- 
action  seemed  to  approach.  TTie  territory  of  the  ba-  racy, 
nished  Prince  was  given  over  by  Charles  to  his  brother,  Tb*  Duchy 
as  a member  of  the  union,  as  a security  for  the  cost  and  **,rtr'n- 
charges  of  the  war.  The  means  by  which  the  new  Sove-  fer/[.d  by" 
reign  was  confirmed,  (for  he  was  invested  with  the  the  Einj'w- 
Duchy  in  1530,  after  a ten  years’  possession,)  and  the  rof  0D 
dislike  to  the  sway  of  a stranger,  created  a vehement  brothw’* 
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the  war  which  was  about  to  ensue.  Failing  in  the  first 
object,  he  applied  to  the  King  of  France  at  Rur-le-duc, 
who  readily  entered  into  an  alliance  which  promised  so 
well  for  his  plans  on  Germany. 

The  absence  of  Charles  in  Spain,  and  of  his  brother  in 
Hungary,  rendered  Wirtemberg  perfectly  unprepared  lor 
the  suddenness  of  the  blow  which  descended  upon  it  iu 
the  Summer  of  1534.  Philip  desocuded  from  his  own 
dominions  with  a Well-appointed  army  of  upwards  of 
twenty  thousand  men,  and  defeated  tire  Austrian  Go- 
vernment iu  a regular  battle  at  LautTen,  on  the  Neckar. 
The  restoration  of  Ulrich,  which  followed,  was  opposed 
by  the  Royal  brothers,  but  a conviction  of  the  latent  in- 
justice of  their  claims  as  they  were  urged,  and  a sense, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  the  necessity  of  securing  the 
regained  Dukedom,  led  to  the  Treaty  of  Cadan,  in 
June.  By  its  provisions,  the  Dukedom  was  declared 
to  be  held  as  a Fief  from  Austria,  to  which,  on  failure 
of  mule  issue,  it  was  again  to  revert.  Ferdiiiaiwl  was 


History,  feeling  of  hatred  to  his  authority  among  the  inhabitants; 
but  these  would  have  passed  away  iu  empty  murmurs 
had  not  the  dissolution  of  the  Swubian  League,  iu  1533, 
given  an  opening  to  the  Laudgrave’s  wishes.  In  the 
first  place,  he  attempted  to  secure  the  co-operation  of 
the  Elector  of  Saxony,  as  the  head  of  the  League  of 
Sinalkalde,  as  well  as  to  intrust  the  guardianship  of 
Ferdinand  Principality  to  his  keeping,  during  his  own  ulwence  in 
iavwtyd 
with  the 
Duchy. 
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at  Lnufftn  stipulations  were  introduced  for  the  observation  of  the 
oo  the  Religious  Peace  of  Xurernburg.  and  the  abandonment  in 
Neckar.  future  of  all  processes  by  the  Imperial  Chamber  against 
the  Protestants.* 

The  consequences  of  the  Treaty  of  Cadan  were  im- 
portant beyond  the  bounds  of  Germany.  On  the 
return  of  Charles  through  Italy,  in  the  year  1533,  in 
consequence  of  an  interview  with  the  Pope  at  Bologna, 
hetwccaThe  “ League  had  been  formed  between  him«elf  and  all  the 
Emperor  States  of  Paly,  with  the  exception  of  Venice,  for  the 
aud  Pope,  defence  of  the  Peninsula,  and  Circulars  were  issued  for 
A-  D-  the  assembly  of  a General  Council.  But  subsequent 
1533.  events  tended  lo  thwart  these  designs.  A decision, 
Cicm<n”0f  unfavoura^e  to  the  Pope  with  regard  to  the  succession 
to  the  Duchy  of  Feriura,  induced  him  lo  arrange  au  in- 
terview with  the  King  of  France  at  Marseilles  in  Oc- 
tober, at  which  au  alliauce  was  projected,  including 
a marriuge  between  the  second  son  of  the  King  of 
France  and  the  Pope's  niece,  Catharine  of  Medici. 
Clement  dying  on  September  26,  1534,  the  web  of 
policy  was  bequeathed  to  his  successor,  Paul  111. 

It  is  to  the  crooked  selfishness  of  the  anti-imperial 
alliances  and  designs  of  Clement  ihul  we  may  truce  the 
real  cause  of  their  failure,  lie  hail  idticd  himself  with 
Francis,  in  the  dread  of  being  compelled  to  grant  the 
often  postponed  Council,  while  the  King  of  France 
was  at  the  same  time  exciting  the  Protestants  tu 
rebellion. 

It  is  a singular  fact  that,  at  the  very  moment  in  which 
the  Pope  ami  the  Reformed  parly  regarded  each  other 
with  irreconcilable  hatred,  these  two  Powers  should  be 
united  in  pursuing  the  same  end  of  reducing  tlu*  Im- 
perial authority.  But  a consequence  of  this  union  was, 
that  the  Pope  was  a muin  agent  in  ha&tvniug  the  pro- 
g-res- of  that  very  Reformation  which  lie  so  much 
dreaded.  The  results  of  the  Treaty  of  Cadan  were 
owing  in  no  small  degree  to  the  assistance  afforded  by 
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Francis,  the  ally  of  the  Holy  Father.  In  this  false 
position  did  Paul  111.  find  himself  at  his  accession.* 

The  events  of  the  following  years  belong  more  pro- 
perly lo  Italy.  The  departure  of  Charles  for  Tunis  in 
June  1535  was  the  signal  for  new  designs,  and  his 
successes  excited  the  most  violent  envy  in  Francis.  On 
his  return  to  Naples  in  November,  he  found  that  the 
execution  of  a spy.  Muraviglia,  (which  had  taken  place 
two  years  previously,)  and  the  pretended  claims  of  the 
King  of  France  upon  the  Duchies  of  Savoy  and  of  M ilan, 
had  been  made  a pretext  for  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  the 
troops  of  l hat  monarch. 

In  the  ensuing  April,  Charles  proceeded  to  Rome, 
where,  in  a sjxech  before  the  Consistory,  he  denounced 
the  injustice  of  Francis  in  asserting  the  revival  of  his 
claim  upon  Milan  and  in  the  expulsion  of  his  (the 
Emperors)  connection  from  the  Duchy  of  Savoy.  He 
concluded  by  a declaration  of  hostilities,  should  Francis 
decline  to  accept  the  proffer  of  Milan  for  his  third 
son,  the  Duke  of  Angouleme,  or  his  challenge  to  single 
Combat. 

During  the  Summer,  Charles  look  the  field  with 
a force  exceeding  sixty  thousand  men,  and  was  joined 
by  the  Marquis  of  Sahixzo.  On  July  25  the  army 
passed  the  frontier,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  veteran 
Marques*  del  Gua»U>,  and  invented  Marseilles  on  August 
25.  But  famine  aud  pestilence  compelled  the  Em- 
peror to  run  the  siege  ill  n fortnight,  ami  the  negligence 
of  the  French  General  Montmorency  alone  enabled  the 
shattered  remainder  of  his  army  to  reach  Genoa. 
Thirty  thousand  men  perished  in  tli is  fruitless iuvas ion; 
among  whom  were  the  Poet  Garctlaaode  la  VVgaaud  An- 
tonio de  I.eyva,  the  adviser  of  Charles  in  this  expedition. 

The  Emperor  left  Genoa  for  Spain  in  November. 
Hostilities  were  renewed  in  the  following  year,  but  with- 
out effect;  the  attention  of  Charles  being  turned  to 
Hungary,  where  Solyman  obtained  a victory  at  Esesk  in 
October.  The  alliance  of  Francis  with  the  Sultan  gave 
rhe  to  such  murmurs,  that  tiie  first  was  at  length  in- 
duced to  accede  to  the  joint  exertions  of  his  Queen  ami 
the  Pope  in  bringing  about  a Truce,  which  was  finally 
concluded  at  Nice,  for  ten  years,  on  June  18,  1538. 

In  this  Treaty  the  Sects,  which  now  begun  to  disgrace 
by  their  hideous  fanaticism  the  glory  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, were  excluded  by  name  from  the  enjoyment  of  the 
privileges  accorded  to  Protestant*.  The  unholy  dis- 
turbances of  the  Anabaptists  iu  Munster  at  this  time 
called  pressingly  for  the  interference  of  the  landgrave, 
and  contributed  greatly  to  the  speedy  cloue  of  the  dis- 
cussions at  Cadan.  The  disciples  of  M (Inzer  hud  been 
hunted  down  in  all  purls  of  the  Etupire.nud  a variety  of  re- 
solutions were  promulgated  ugahi'l  them  BUkesuoceeditig 
Diets ; but  they  were  so  fur  from  being  extirpated,  that  in 
Mflnxler  the  extraordinary  influx  ul  their  numbers  hud 
utterly  demoralized  and  disorganized  the  great  mass  of 
the  populace.  Their  doctrines  of  the  Millennium  and 
the  speedy  coming  of  Christ,  of  direct  inspiration  and 
gifts  of  (he  Holy  Spirit,  were  accompanied  with  acts  aud 
institutions  which  they  deemed  conducive  to  the  ap- 
proaching change.  Confession  awl  a second  baptism, 
a community  of  goods  and  of  women,  were  established 
among  them,  ami  a furious  attack  upon  all  constituted 
authorities,  under  the  pretext  of  rooting  out  all  evil  from 
the  Earth.  In  the  course  of  their  proceedings,  the  muni- 
cipal government  of  the  City  of  Mttnster  was  displaced, 
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Hufory.  th«  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  and  the  Nobility  were  driven 
into  banishment,  with  the  major  part  of  the  respectable 
i.iuaoiu  jts, and  new  authorities  were  established  in  their 
stead,  consisting  of  John  Matthius,  a baker  of  Haerlem, 
a tailor  from  Leyden  of  the  name  of  John  Bockold, 
and  Knipperdoling,  who  professed  to  establish  a new 
theocracy  representing  the  kingdom  of  Christ  on  Earth. 
ifT[iT  The  second  of  these  three,  John  of  Leyden,  to  make 
tin h4,  John  the  resemblance  more  complete,  appointed  twelve 
Bockold  of  Judges  with  subordinate  authority,  and  proclaimed  that 
{.eydeti,  ....  " • ’ * ■ • - -i 
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lie  had  taken  possession  of  his  kingdom  ill  the  New 
Jerusalem,  us  foretold  by  the  Prophet*.  As  was  to 
be  expected,  a very  short  period  elapsed  before  the  new 
Kingdom  become  a scene  of  the  most  open  and  appal- 
ling profligacy.  The  interference  of  the  neighbouring 
Princes  was  now  urgently  demanded ; and  at  the  sum- 
mons of  the  Bishop  of  the  Landgrave  ap- 

peared  with  a well-appointed  army  before  the  city.  On 
craw, "and  the  24th  of  June,  1535,  the  besieging  army  entered 
taken'  Munster,  and,  alder  a desperate  resistance,  succeeded 
in  taking  Bockold,  who  had  assumed  the  title  of 
King,  and  Knipperdoling  prisoners.  They  were  exe- 
cuted, and  their  corpses  afterwards  suspended  in  iron 
cages  on  one  of  the  highest  towers  in  the  city.* 

The  new  Pope,  whose  conduct  had  by  this  time  jus- 
doUii gexe-  lifted  the  forebodings  of  the  suspicious  party,  in  the 
ruled.  course  of  June  1536  sent  a Circular,  which  fixed  the  en- 
The  Pope  suing  Mayas  the  time  for  the  assembling  of  tile  Council, 
summons  Long  as  was  the  interval,  and  great  us  were  the  im- 
fur  Chosen-  probabilities  that  the  summons  would  he  generally  at- 
miagjcar.  tended,  the  Protestant  party  displayed  no  small  de- 
Juae.  gree  of  alarm  and  suspicion.  Their  ambitious  leader, 
a.  D.  Philip  of  Hesse,  had  been  foiled  in  his  views  of  attacking 
1536.  the  possessions  of  Ferdinand  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
Tbc  Pr«-  putts  regarding  Wirtemberg,  by  the  concessions  of  that 
dinned  nt  Pr*nCt>*  *nd  by  the  intolerant  cruelty  displayed  to  those 
the  pro*-  who  had  embraced  the  Reformed  tenets  in  France  by  the 
pect  of  the  professed  ally  of  the  League  of  Smalkalde.  A lasting 
Council.  alliance  seemed  improbable  with  so  faithless  and  inte- 
meD^of*8  rtste(*  nn  associate  as  the  King  of  France  ; and  llie 
the  Land-  King  of  England  refused  to  connect  himself  with  the 
German  Protestants,  on  the  plea  of  religious  difference, 
which  was  also  urged  by  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and 
Luther,  in  their  endeavours  to  dissuade  the  worldly- 
minded  Philip  from  his  vain  fondness  for  temporal 
alliances.  An  offer  was  now  mule,  !;y  means  of  which 
these  attempts,  which  had  cccripied  the  two  preceding 
years,  might  have  given  place  to  a more  natural  bond 
of  security  thun  foreign  interference  and  unions  of 
The  Km-  principle  against  national  relationship.  In  the  month  of 
pernr  pub-  July  1536  Charles  published  a declaration  of  his  inten- 
liflheonTin*  tion  to  leave  to  the  Protestants  the  free  exercise  of  their 
of  union.  Religion,  on  the  condition  of  their  not  attempting  any 
Philip  of  m<*s,'iUre*  against  the  public  tranquillity.! 
llenseen-  Philip  of  Hease,  during  the  preceding  two  years,  had 
<lcaT<Mir«to  been  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  organize  a confederacy 
*wm  an  among  the  Principalities  and  States  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Rhine.  Relieved  by  the  Treaty  of  Linz  from  the 
pressure  of  the  jealousy  of  Bavaria,  Ferdinand  of 
Austria,  in  the  year  1535,  attempted  to  establish  among 
the  members  of  the  former  Swabian  League  an  alliance 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  of  the  Empire.  The 
Cities  of  Nurembnrg,  Heilhronn.  and  Nordlingen  ac- 
ceded to  hiss  proposal,  as  did  the  Bishop  of  Augsburg  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg;  and  although  he  did  not 
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meet  with  unqualified  success  in  his  scheme,  he  pre- 
vented the  formation  of  a general  alliance  among  the 
Protestant  Estates,  in  opposition  to  his  brother's  autho- 
rity and  the  Catholic  party.  At  no  distant  period, 
however,  the  gradual  change  of  affairs  did  awnv  with 
that  confusion  of  purpose  (the  maintenance  of  internal 
peace,  as  well  as  the  common  religious  views  of  the 
members)  which  then  marked  the  various  unions,  leaving 
the  latter  of  these  aims  alone  predominant.  The  for- 
mation of  this,  as  it  wan  termed,  Imperial  ulMnncc,  gave 
rise  to  great  alarm  among  the  Protestants,  which  the 
solemn  assurances  of  the  Ambassadors  from  Charles  and 
his  brother  were  unable  thoroughly  to  dispel. 

With  the  year  1 535,  the  term  for  which  the  League  of 
Smalkalde  had  been  originally  instituted  drew  to  its 
close.  An  extension  of  ten  years  was  proposed,  as  welt 
as  the  admission  to  a share  in  its  advantages  of  those 
States  which  had  espoused  the  Reformed  Faith  since  its 
formation.  For  this  purpose  three  meetings  were  held, 
at  the  lost  of  which  the  proposed  extension  of  term  was 
agreed  to,  and  the  League  were  joined  by  the  Dukes  of 
Mecklenburg  and  Wirtemberg,  the  three  Princes  of  An- 
halt, and  eleven  Cities.  Tiie  strength  of  the  confederates 
was  formidable,  amounting  to  twelve  thousand  men,  of 
which  number  two  thousand  were  cavalry.  The  affairs 
of  the  League  were  to  be  directed  by  Philip  of  Hesse  and 
the  Elector  of  Saxony,  with  a Council  of  thirteen,  which, 
by  an  injudicious  arrangement,  was  to  be  renewed  every 
six  months.* 

More  pleasing  than  the  temporal  views  and  unconsti- 
tutional proceedings  of  the  League,  if  the  form  of  agree- 
ment, knowu  by  the  name  of  that  of  Wittenberg,  drawn 
up  at  this  lime.  A Conference  had  been  held  at  Carmel 
during  die  year  1534,  at  the  instance  of  Philip,  w ho  hud 
been  induced  to  take  this  step  in  consequence  of  the 
representations  of  Mclancilion  and  Rucer,  anxious  os 
were  these  two  to  establish  friendly  relations  between 
the  disciples  of  Luther  and  Zwingle.  This  good  work 
was  completed  three  years  later:  Luther  behuved  with 
unexpected  mildness,  his  wrath  at  that  time  being  exclu- 
sively directed  against  the  Pope.1 

The  Elector  of  Saxony,  with  a view  to  the  approach- 
ing and  long  promised  Council,  had  instructed  Luther, 
with  other  Ecclesiastics,  to  draw  up  a series  of  Articles, 
in  which  the  essential  und  vital  points  were  to  be  broadly 
distinguished  from  those  of  minor  importance.  Luther's 
natural  violence,  at  this  period,  was  embittered  by  a 
painful  disease,  to  which  is  to  be  attributed  the  unne- 
cessary heat  discernible  in  the  Articles  then  drawn  up  by 
him.  The  attempts  of  Mclancthon  to  modify  their  un- 
reasonable violence  was  thwarted  by  the  general  and 
uncompromising  respect  with  which  Luther  was  re- 
garded by  the  Elector.  These  Articles  have  been 
called  those  of  Smalkalde,  being  drawn  up  during  a 
meeting  of  the  League  at  that  place.  It  was  visited  by 
tho  violent  Held,  the  Vice-chancellor  of  the  Emperor, 
who  indulged  in  licence  of  expression  to  a degree  far 
exceeding  his  instructions.  Breathing  indignation  and 
war,  he  proceeded  thence  to  visit  in  succession  the  prin- 
cipal Catholic  Princes,  and  succeeded  in  establishing 
among  them  a counter-union,  under  the  title  of  Holy 
or  Christian,  for  the  defence  of  the  Pope  and  Emperor. f 

* Pfitter,  iv.  156. 
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i Id,  ir.  169.  It  was  joined  by  the  Archbishop*  of  Merit* 
and  of  Salzburg,  the  two  Duke*  of  Ibivaria,  George  of  Saxony,  the 
two  Dukes  uf  Brunswick,  und  ratified  by  Charles  at  Toledo,  who 
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History.  The  deaths  of  Joachim  I.  of  Brandenburg  and  of 
Gcortre  of  Saxony  relieved  the  Protestant  party  from  two 
formidable  antagonists,  and  this  advantage  was  followed 
by  the  more  important  one  of  the  accession  of  their 
successors  to  the  League  of  Sana! k aide.  In  Cologne, 
MenlS,  and  the  Palatinates.  the  Reformed  tenets  were 
making  rapid  progress,  and  the  embarrassments  of  the 
ConnUiba  Emperor  had  compelled  his  brother  to  accede  to  a 
lucingpro*  Truce  of  fifteen  months  at  Frankfort ; an  interval  which 
preu  of  the  was  intended  to  be  employed  in  the  amicable  adjust 
Bcforaa*  ment,  by  Conferences,  of  the  existing  religious  differences. 

The  probable  result  awaited  this  expedient  An  inter- 
cepted correspondence  with  the  Archbishop  of  Mcntx 
displayed  to  the  Protestant  party  the  hostile  intentions 
of  the  furious  Henry  of  Brunswick,  and  on  the  other 
Frankfort,  side  Charles,  relieved  from  the  immediate  dread  of 
Moftiftlflufl-a  war  with  Turkey,  hesitate'!  to  confirm  the  Truce  of 
Frankfort.  With  such  grounds  for  jealousy  and  sus- 
picion, the  attempts  which  were  made  at  discussion  suc- 
cessively at  Spires,  Hagueunu,  ami  Worms,  tended 
Way  to  Oc-  solely  still  more  to  enrage  the  respective  factions, 
tober.  A Diet  was  convoked  at  Rulislxm  in  the  following 

A' Spring,  at  which  the  Emperor  appeared  in  person,  after 
-J  an  absence  of  nine  years  from  Germany.  Of  the  two 
•iabon  *"  l>r°le!dnrrt  leaders,  the  Elector  of  Saxony  was  detained 
Ajml/  by  the  wishes  of  Luther.  The  Landgrave  of  Hesse, 
a.  d.  who  was  involved  in  the  negotiations  concerning  his 
1541.  double  marriage,  appeared  in  person,  and  had  several 
Charlie  in  interviews  with  the  Emperor  before  the  business  com- 
Gcmuny.  rncnccd.  The  discussions  were  carried  on  in  the  pre- 
3—  sence  of  Granvella,  despatched  by  the  Emperor  in  the 
com.  place  of  the  violent  Held,  and  the  Elector  Palatine 
naencwl.  Frederic.  Cardinal  Contarini,  a man  of  deep  learning 
April  13.  and  blameless  character,  appeared  on  the  part  of  the 
Pope.  Suspecting  the  firmness  of  IVlclaiicthnn,  the 
violent  Amsdorf  had  been  despatched  by  the  Protestant 
party  to  watch  the  proceedings,  which  they  deemed  a 
mere  device  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor.  When  this 
source  of  mistrust  was  shown  to  lie  unfounded  by  the 
lively  and  sincere  exertions  of  Charles  towards  removing 
the  causes  of  quarrel,  the  jealousy  of  the  Catholics  arose 
to  thwart  his  purpose.  After  three  mouths  had  been 
thus  consumed  in  fruitless  debate,  the  Emperor  saw  one 
method  aloneleft  of escapingfrom  his  difficulties.  lie  pro- 
posed,  as  a provisional  arrangement  .that  all  rigorous  mea- 
sures against  the  Protestants  should  be  suspended  and  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Nuremburg  observed,  until  the  as- 
sembly of  a General,  or  at  the  least,  of  a National  Council 
for  the  removal  of  the  causes  of  religious  dispute,  and  the 
restoration  of  union  and  tranquillity.  Such  was  the 
feeble  remedy,  or  to  speak  more  properly,  the  barren 
hope  of  one,  beyond  which  the  violence  of  party  left 
Charles  nothing  to  offer." 

The  Emperor  quitted  Germany  soon  after  on  his 
of  Charles  disastrous  expedition  oguinst  Algiers.  A succession  of 
agaiiut  storms  caused  the  total  failure  of  this  attempt,  under- 
Algicra.  taken  with  the  object  of  breaking  up  the  forces  of 
Hayradin  Barbnrossa,  who  captured  and  pillaged  the 
Trimbles  in  consignments  of  specie  from  America,  and  Charles, 
^ermany.  ^ encountering  many  perils,  landed  at  Corihagena, 
War  with  1°  return  to  the  irregular  currents  of  religious  dispute, 
France.  and  to  stem  the  tide  of  war  which  was  now  setting  in 
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for  a fourth  time  from  France.  Of  these  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  speak  in  order. 

The  Elector  of  Saxony.  John  Frederic,  proved  but  an 
unworthy  successor  of  the  fostering  patrons  of  the  Re- 
formation who  had  preceded  him  in  his  dignity.  His 
obstinacy  in  persisting  in  the  appointment  of  the  violent 
Amsdorf  to  the  fair  See  of  Naumburg,  gave  great  of- 
fence, but  more  important  matters  withdrew  public  at- 
tention from  this  to  another  of  more  general  interest."  Appoint-* 
This  was  the  breach  between  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  »f 
and  the  League  of  Smatkaide.  We  have  before  spoken  *BI>dorf  t 
of  some  letters  of  a warlike  lone  being  intercepted  in 
their  passage  from  Henry  to  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz. 

A correspondence  which  ensued,  ami  the  scurrilous  Tracis  j 542 
of  Luther,  the  first  disgraceful  to  Princes,  the  second  Henry  of 
unworthy  of  a teacher  of  Christianity,  had  tended  to  Brunswick 
widen  the  breach  irremediably.  An  opportunity  soon  Am* th* 
presented  it*clf.  The  refusal  of  Henry  to  adopt  the  ij***ff" 
milder  measures  recommended  by  the  Emperor,  in  the  VinTrur ■ « 
case  of  the  cities  of  Brunswick  and  Goslar,  with  which  Luther, 
he  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  hostilities,  drew  upon  Hostilities, 
him  the  forces  of  the  League,  which  despatched  to  the 
assistance  of  its  distressed  members  two  bodies,  amount- 
ing iu  oil  to  nineteen  thousand  men:  these  entered  the  .. 

Ducal  territories  ami  drove  the  Sovereign  from  his  do-  dri,™  flirt 
minions.  This  invasion  was  accompanied  with  every  hi«  Aomi" 
kind  of  cruelty  and  licence  of  war,  but  the  com  plaints  of  owns, 
the  sufferers  were  as  ineffectual  as  the  commands  of  Ju,J- 
Ferdinand,  (then  engaged  at  Nuremburg  in  procuring 
succours  lor  the  Turkish  war,)  and  the  proposals  of  that 
Prince  to  refer  the  case  to  the  decision  of  the  Imperial  Sf'Yf  wf 
Chamber  was  spurned,  on  the  plea  of  the  notorious  disin-  to  ockn^T 
clination  and  prejudices  of  that  body  to  the  cause  of  ledge-  the 
Protcstanlism.t  authority  oi 

With  the  inconsiderate  attack  upon  Brunswick  the 
Vigour  of  the  League  passed  away.  The  spirit  of  union  JJJJ  m' 
which  once  pervaded  its  members  had  departed  ; the  Qet. 
cities,  that  moat  important  body,  had  lost  their  enthu-  IVcIiue  of 
siasin;  the  two  directors  had  become  unpopular  aud  sus-  league, 
peeled,  (from  the  conduct  of  John  Frederic  with  regard 
to  the  See  of  Naumburg,  and  the  relations  of  Philip  with 
the  Emperor  ;)  and  the  inactivity  of  the  League  at  the 
present  moment,  when  a retreat  of  the  German  army 
Irom  Ofen  had  dismayed  Ferdinand,  and  the  Emperor 
was  involved  in  a war  with  France,  gave  infallible  tokens 
of  internal  decay.  At  this  critical  moment  the  League  Maurice  of 
was  abandoned  by  a Prince,  soon  after  to  play  n conspi  s“oll>' 
cuous  part  in  the  troubles  of  the  time.  Maurice  of  JJjJ*  Jf* 
Saxony  was  born  ut  Freiberg  on  the  21st  of  March,  Apnl]1 
1521.  His  earliest  years  had  been  spent  at  the  Courts  a,  n. 
of  his  uncle  George,  of  the  splendour-loving  Albert,  1543. 
Elector  of  Mentz,  and  of  the  Elector  John  Frederic,  in  Birth  aud 
the  year  1541  he  married  the  daughter  of  Philip  ofrrfuc*,ioP 
Hesse,  and  succeeded  Ins  father,  Henry  the  Pious,  who  ?[. Mliurici* 
died  during  the  Summer.  At  the  time  of  his  secession.  n^^UT~ 
the  alleged  cause  of  which  lay  in  some  differences  be-  Came  of 
tween  himself  and  the  Elector  of  Saxony  regarding  the 
amount  of  taxes  to  he  imposed  upon  a dependency  of  ®|<»n 
Meissen,  of  which  they  were  joint  protectors,  he  pro-  l“eLiaSu« 
fessed  his  warm  attachment  to  the  doctrines  of  Luther; 
but  the  favour  shown  to  him  by  the  Emperor,  for  ser-  . . 

vices  in  the  French  and  Hungarian  campaigns,  to-  to 

gather  with  the  reception  into  his  service  of  the  former  the  Kuipe 
counsellors  of  his  deceased  uncle,  the  zealous  Catholic  ror. 
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George,  warned  the  Elector  of  the  prudence  of  watching 
> the  movements  of  hi*  kinsman.* 

A Diet,  convened  at  Spires  in  February  1544,  placed 
before  the  eyes  of  Charles  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of 
his  position.  The  East  was  dark  with  storms  impend* 
ing  from  Turkey,  and  the  plans  of  Francis  in  an  op- 
posite direction  were  aided  by  the  machinations  of  his 
agents  among  the  Protestant  party  in  Germany.  Re- 
ciprocal concessions  had  apparently  become  hopeless, 
counter  petitions,  agreeing  only  in  their  bitterness,  from 
, the  expelled  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  the  two  leaders  of 
the  League,  were  presented,  dark  designs  against  the 
liberties  of  Germany  were  attributed  by  the  Dukes 
of  Bavaria  to  the  Emperor,  and  the  defeat  of  his  troops 
at  Cerisolles,  the  last  of  the  great  Italian  fields,  in  April, 
rendered  indispensable  an  early  grant  of  succour.  Of 
this  war  and  its  causes  we  will  now  briefly  speak.t 
On  his  way  to  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  before 
embarking  for  his  expedition  to  Algiers,  Charles  had  ob- 
tained an  interview  with  Paul  in  Lucca.  The  object  of  their 
meeting  related  to  French  affairs ; Francis  having  asserted 
that  the  murder  of  his  two  emissaries,  Rincon  and  Fre- 
1 gnso,  by  the  orders  of  the  Marquess  del  Guasto,  was  a 
I direct  violation  of  the  existing  Truce  of  Nice.  Our  limits 
, forbid  an  examination  into  the  truth  of  this  charge, 
which  French  and  some  English  Historians  have  unhe- 
sitatingly fixed  upon  Charles  and  his  Genera),  who  de- 
nied most  positively  any  participation  in  the  deaths  of 
these  two  men,  without,  however,  convincing  the  King. 
Francis  continued  to  assert  the  violation  of  the  Truce, 
and,  hy  the  activity  of  his  agent  Paulin,  (who  succeeded 
in  passing  undiscovered  through  Italy,)  formed  an  alli- 
ance with  Turkey  and  prepared  for  active  hostilities  by 
sea  and  land. 

In  the  following  year  Francis  commenced  a fivefold 
attack  upon  Charies  in  Spain,  in  Luxembourg,  Bra- 
8 bant,  Flanders,  and  Piedmont.  In  the  last-named  at- 
_ tack,  Chierasco,  Asti,  Ivrea,  Fossano,  Chieri,  and  some 
other  places,  which  were  under  the  commond  of  tlie  Go- 
vernor of  Milan,  and  had  been  occupied  by  Imperial 
garrisons,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French  General  Du 
Bella)'.  A strong  reinforcement  of  seven  thousand  men 
arrived  in  the  course  of  the  campaign,  under  the  Admi- 
ral Annebaut,  but  attempted  without  success  the  reduc- 
tion of  Cuneo,  which  was  gallantly  defended  by  the  in- 
. habitants,  aided  by  a small  garrison  of  Imperial  troops. 

* Del  Guasto,  on  bis  side,  reduced,  among  other  insigni- 
ficant places,  Villa  Nuova,  D’Asti,  Carmagnola,  and 
C'arignan. 

On  his  route  through  Italy  towards  Germany  in  the 
following  year,  Charles  iu  a second  interview  with  the 
Pope  again  refused  to  accede  to  the  plans  which,  ac- 
tuated by  a desire  for  the  aggrandizement  of  his  fa- 
mily, Paul  urged  upon  him.  It  was  a favourite  scheme 
with  the  Pope,  that  Charles  should  bestow  upon  some 
one  of  the  French  Princes  the  object  of  so  much  conten- 
tion and  bloodshed,  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  (with  which 
the  Emperor  Philip  had  invested  his  son  Philip  in  Oc- 
tober 1540.)  or,  if  disinclined  to  this  proposal,  that  he 
should  intrust  it,  by  a provisional  arrangement,  to  his, 
Paul's,  grandson,  Ottavio  da  Famese.  Such  an  ar- 
rangement, the  Pope  contended,  would  remove  all 
existing  causes  of  jealousy  between  the  two  contending 
Powers,  and  Ottavio  would  by  no  means  object  to  the 


payment  of  an  annual  tribute  as  an  acknowledgment.  Aaiul*  of 
But  Charles  turned  a deaf  ear  to  these  proposals,  and  tfcnnany. 
proceeded  to  Germany,  leaving  the  Pope  in  some  dis- 
pleasure.  From 

During  August  appeared  the  scandalous  pheno-  A'  D‘ 
roenon  of  a French  and  Turkish  combined  fleet,  directed 
mainly  by  the  adventurer  Paulin,  off  Nice.  The  city  *° 
was  compelled  to  surrender  on  ibe  2d  of  August,  but  [*550 
the  castle  was  relieved  by  the  exertions  of  Charles  Duke  ^ ° 

of  Savoy  and  the  Marquess  del  Guasto.  The  enemy  siejje  of 
was  compelled  to  retreat,  and  the  Imperial  Commanders  Nice, 
followed  up  their  advantage  by  the  capture  of  Mondovi  *•  d. 
from  the  French.  Early  in  the  following  year,  Francis  1544. 
of  Bourbon  was  sent  iuto  Piedmont  with  fresh  troops, 
and  the  Imperial  Commander  received  considerable  suc- 
cours from  Germany ; but  the  campaign  was  brought 
to  a close  in  April.  Anxious  to  preserve  C'arignan,  a 
place  which,  otherwise  unimportant,  had  in  his  eyes  an 
undue  value  as  having  been  acquired  by  his  arms,  Del 
Guasto  risked  a battle  at  Cerisola  or  Cerisolles,  in  which  Decisive 
he  was  totally  defeated,  with  considerable  I06S.  Carig-  Battle  of 
nan,  the  paltry  cause  of  this  tremendous  loss,  was  taken 
by  the  French  shortly  after* 

More  by  specious  expressions  and  a show  of  benevo-  Contiuua. 
lence  than  by  any  positive  declarations  of  intended  fa*  lion  of  th) 
vour,  did  the  Emperor  succeed  in  obtaining  from  the  Bietof 
Diet  the  Grants  of  which  he  stood  so  greatly  in  need, 

The  Protestant  party  reckoned,  not  unreasonably,  on  Mistakon 
the  all-sufficient  power  and  influence  of  his  name,  but  hopes  of 
their  leader,  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  was  mistaken  when  Pro- 
be conceived  that  the  Emperor  had  in  all  sincerity  cs-  ^***”?*« 
poused  their  cause.  Troops  to  the  amount  of  twenty- 
eight  thousand  men,  including  four  thousand  cavalry,  the  Diet  7 
to  be  employed  in  equal  proportions  against  the  arch-  May- 
foes  of  Germany,  were  granted  by  the  Diet,  and  Charles  Charles  t,e* 
succeeded  in  detaching  Christian  III.  of  Denmark  from  cjhriatiaoof 
his  alliance  with  France,  and  ensuring  the  co-operation  Denmark 
of  Henry  VIII.  on  the  Western  flank  of  that  Country,  from 
A formidable  incursion  into  the  heart  of  France  (to  France. 
Epeniay  and  Chateau  Thierry,  along  the  vale  of  the 
Maine,  so  fatal  to  Gallic  glory)  alarmed  Paris  for  her  V1IL 
safety,  and  gave  the  peaceful  party,  at  the  head  of  which  Invades 
stood  the  Queen  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  a decisive  France, 
ascendency.  A Treaty  was  concluded  at  Crcspy  in  Thnatens 
September,  the  provisions  of  which  were  not  a little  pTa^,  4t 
favourable  to  the  King  of  France,  if  his  defenceless  con-  Crcvpy. 
dition  at  the  time  be  considered.  The  difficulties  expe-  Sept.  IS. 
rienced  by  the  leaders  of  the  Imperial  army  in  procuring  C'?V*c,ief 
the  necessary  supplies  (according  to  the  confession  of  j!s^ 
SchUrtliu)  contributed  mainly  to  bring  about  this  Peace, 
which  was  totally  unexpected  by  the  Protestants.  Some 
there  were  among  its  provisions,  which  excited  rea- 
sonable suspicion,  and  the  conclusion  was  accele- 
rated by  an  unscrupulous  use  of  bribery.  It  was  agreed 
that  both  Monarch*  should  restore  the  territories  which 
they  might  respectively  have  reduced  since  the  Truce  con- 
cluded at  Nice ; and  with  regard  to  the  Duchy  of  Milan 
a marriage  was  proposed  between  Anna,  daughter  of 
King  Ferdinand,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  to  whom  the 
reversion  of  the  Sovereignty  of  that  Duchy,  or  of  the 
Netherlands,  was  secured ; an  arrangement  which,  it 
was  hoped,  would  obviate  future  hostilities.  But  these 
precautions  were  foiled  by  the  unexpected  death  of  this 
young  Prince  shortly  afier.t 
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The  pressure  of  immediate  hostility  with  France  was 
removed  by  the  Peace  of  Crespy.  But  the  active  hos- 
tility of  her  diplomacy  was  felt  in  the  abortive  labours  of 
Ferdinand  to  effect  a pacification  with  Turkey,  and  the 
terrible  problem  of  reconciliation  between  the  intestine 
tactions  of  Germany  still  remained  undecided.  The 
Protestant  party  positively  declared,  in  a Diet  held  at 
Worms  in  March  1545,  their  intention  of  withholding 
assistance  in  money  or  troops  against  the  Turks,  until 
the  establishment  of  a Religious  Peace  on  a lasting  and 
independent  footing,  and  the  completion  of  the  pro- 
mised changes  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Imperial  Cham- 
ber. These  expressions  were  repeated  on  the  arrival  of  the 
Emperor  in  May,  and  were,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
condemned  in  unequivocal  terms  by  the  Papal  Legate, 
Cardinal  Farnese.  Like  its  predecessors,  the  Recess  of 
this  Diet  bore  the  same  provisional  and  temporary  ap- 
pearance, and,  like  former  intervals,  the  time  which 
elapsed  between  the  dissolution  of  the  Diet,  and  the 
religious  discussions  which  it  recommended,  was  passed 
in  a renewal  of  disturbances.  The  Elector  of  Cologne 
continued  his  attempts  to  introduce  the  Reformed  Reli- 
gion within  his  dominions;  Henry  of  Brunswick  endea- 
voured to  recover  his  Duchy  by  force,  and  was  captured 
in  the  prosecution  of  this  enterprise  by  the  Landgrave 
Philip;  and  the  indecorous  discussions  with  regard  to  the 
See  of  Naumburg  were  still  kept  alive.* 

Equally  fruitless  was  a meeting  convened  shortly 
afterwards  at  Hatixbon.  Nothing  was  decided,  for  the 
jealousy  of  the  Protestant  party  had  now  become  aggra- 
vated to  a pitch  of  contemptuous  hatred  against  the 
Established  Church,  and  it  was  beyond  the  talents,  and 
indeed  the  wishes,  of  Charles  to  allay  the  fiery  and  perse- 
cuting zeal  of  the  adherents  of  that  Church  against  the 
Reforming  party.f 

Little  was  to  be  hoped  for  the  restoration  of  unity  and 
order  from  the  assembling  of  a Council,  but  the  meeting 
of  this  long  looked  for  remedial  assembly  had  been  accele- 
rated by  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Crespy.  The 
Pope  had  been  convinced,  since  that  event,  of  the  im- 
possibility of  persevering  with  decency  iu  further  delays, 
and  the  celebrated  Council  of  Trent  was  opened  on  De- 
cember 13,  1545,  by  the  Cardinal  del  Monte,  afterwards 
Julius  1114 

It  is  not  difficult  to  observe  the  reasons  which  re- 
spectively influenced  the  Emperor  and  Pope  in  accelerat- 
ing or  deprecating  the  assembly  of  the  Council.  But 
this  event  was  in  one  respect  desirable  for  the  interests 
of  the  Court  of  Rome.  A Council  alone  could  remove 
the  doubts  which  had  arisen  within  the  bosom  of  the 
Church,  and  open  again  a field  of  influence  and  exertion 
for  the  Papal  authority.  To  secure  this  end,  the  time 
to  be  appointed  for  the  assembly  was  of  first-rate  im- 
portance. The  Pope  was  judicious  in  that  first  selected, 
shortly  following  the  meeting  at  Ratisbon  in  1541,  but 
the  ensuing  troubles  caused  the  failure  of  his  designs. 
The  Council  did  not  really  commence  until  December 
1545,  being  three  years  and  a few  days  since  the  first 
attempt. 

It  was  a favourable  time  for  the  interests  of  the  Pope. 
The  Emperor  was  hard  pressed  by  the  Protestant  party, 


• PUtter,  it.  185, 186.  183.  Raumer,  L5J7. 
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J Botta,  lib.  v.  Kaomer,  i.  610.  It  can  scarcely  be  eaid  to  have 
commenced  in  March : the  number  pmaot,  scanty  at  first,  was 
Buteequeutly  much  diminished  in  November, 


und  the  progress  of  the  Reformed  doctrines  seemed  to  Annals  of 
menace  his  throne.  In  these  circumstances,  those  Germany, 
dangerous  suggestions  of  Reform  within  the  Catholic 
Church,  formerly  apprehended,  were  no  longer  to  be  From 
dreaded  from  a Prince  who  was  at  the  time  in  need  of  A*  D* 
the  alliance  of  Rome.  Equally  favourable  to  the  Pope  1493. 
was  the  order  in  which  the  subjects  of  debate  were 
finally  brought  forward,  the  discussions  upon  points  of  .A*®' 
doctrine  taking  precedence.  1&52. 

The  gentle  Cotttarini  had  died  before  the  meeting.  Moderate 
but  there  were  still  left  some  spirits  faithful  to  the  Catholic*, 
opinions  held  by  those  pious  societies,  which  even  in 
Italy,  during  the  iniquitous  and  worldly  reign  of  Leo  X., 
longed  for  the  restoration  of  Religion  to  her  purity.  Pule 
was  present  at  the  Council,  with  some  others  of  like 
views.  What  key  can  we  find  to  the  creditable  incon- 
sistency in  the  conduct  of  Paul  III.,  which  had  bestowed 
upoti  some  of  these  men  Ecclesiastical  dignity  and 
power? 

But  they  wore  a very  small  minority.  When  the  Proceed- 
Bishop  of  Chiozza,  in  discussing  the  first  question,  ex-  iQgt  of  the 
pressed  himself  iu  support  of  the  paramount  authority  Council 
of  the  Scriptures,  be  was  overruled  by  a great  number 
of  voices.  The  value  and  authority  of  Tradition,  and  of 
the  Vulgate,  as  the  only  standard  of  reference,  were 
decided  by  the  Council  in  the  affirmative. 

We  have  not  space  to  enter  into  the  interesting  dis-  Dtbotcs 
cusgions  which  arose  concerning  the  doctrine  of  Jusli-  upon  Justi- 
fication, the  axe  with  which,  in  the  words  of  a great 
Ecclesiastical  Historian,  Luther  struck  into  the  roots 
and  fibres  of  Catholicism.  There  was  not  any  great 
probability  of  success  at  a Council,  convened  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor,  who  was  now  at 
war  with  the  Protestants.  The  tolerant  advice  of  Car- 
dinal Pole,  and  the  conciliating  statements  of  Seripando, 
an  Augustine,  were  alike  disregarded  for  the  violence  of 
Cardinal  Caraffa  and  the  Jesuits  Salmeron  and  Lainex; 
ami  in  their  views  the  majority  of  the  Council  shared. 

The  moderate  party,  so  far  from  obtaining  any  measure 
of  relief  for  the  Lutherans,  were  insulted  and  attacked 
in  their  own  tenets,  and  the  German  triumphs  of  Charles 
robbed  them  of  every  hope.  Their  leaders  quitted  Trent 
in  disgust. 

In  this  tone  were  conducted  the  proceedings  of  the 
Council  of  Trent.  It  upheld  Tradition,  on  the  ground 
of  the  unfailing  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  within  the 
Church  ; the  authority  of  the  Vulgate,  on  the  inspired 
infallibility  of  the  same  body.  The  concession  of  these 
two  propositions  paved  the  way  to  all  that  followed ; to 
the  indwelling  righteousness  and  perfection  of  the  Church 
corresponded  the  asserted  inherence  of  the  justifying 
principle  in  Man,  and  the  gracious  effects  connected  with 
the  reception  of  visible  Sacramento.  The  keystone  of 
the  fabric  is  authority,  and  authority  is  but  another  name 
for  the  inherent  presence  of  grace  assumed  by  the  Church 
of  Rome.* 

The  precipitate  arrogance  of  five  Cardinals  and  fbrtf- 
eight  Bishops,  who  did  not  count  a single  German 
among  their  numbers,  in  deciding  on  the  important 
matters  first  submitted  to  discussion,  excited  loud  mur- 
murs on  the  North  of  the  Alps.  At  the  time  appointed  Tnt. 
for  taking  into  consideration  twenty-five  theses  extracted 
from  his  Works,  Luther  was  removed  from  this  world.  Fab. 

His  last  years,  as  we  before  observed,  had  been  era-  a.  d. 

1546. 

* Ranke,  Furtten  iota  Voiker,  voL  u.  196 — 284. 
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Hiatory.  bitterer!  by  a painful  disease,  and  the  sense  of  approach* 
•“•""v/"*— ' ing  decline  had  induced  him  to  withdraw  to  Zcitz,  the 
From  residence  of  his  friend  Arasdorf,  the  Electoral  nominee 
*•  D*  to  the  See  of  Naumburg,  whence  he  most  unwillingly 
1493.  obeyed  a recall  to  Wittenberg.  He  died  at  his  native 
to  town  Eislcbcn,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  hh»  age,  happy 
*n  this. at  *clust* *°  ^ave  quoted  the  troubled  scene  around 
1 * him  before  the  outbreak  of  that  unholy  and  intestine 

war  which  he  had  so  long  foreseen.* 

Thus  passed  away  Lather.  He  found  the  seeds  of  a 
revolution  ripe  and  bursting,  and  was  in  his  own  person 
the  immediate  cause  of  its  outbreak.  Once  involved, 
he  was  compelled  to  struggle  with  the  contradictory 
evils  inherent  in  all  movements  of  the  kind, — the  tardy 
spirit  of  the  timid  or  the  obstinate,  and  the  fiery  spirit  of 
the  avaricious  or  the  sanguine,  both  equally  wicked  and 
obstructive  of  the  growth  of  good.  But  in  this  Luther 
differs  from  other  revolutionary  leaders,  that,  however 
much  he  was  tossed  and  cramped  by  jarring  prejudices, 
he  never  lost  his  high  and  commanding  position,  which 
was  secured  to  him  by  the  stainless  purity  and  disin- 
terested integrity  of  his  plans  and  aims.  What  might  not 
the  consequences  have  been  to  Germany,  bad  he  rcully 
lent  the  aid  of  his  name  to  the  insurrection  of  the  pea- 
santry ? Luther  will  ever  be  gratefully  remembered  by  the 
children  of  that  Reformation,  (of  which  he  was  not  the 
father,  but  the  instrument,)  as  having  acted  an  honest 
and  manly  part  in  the  surrounding  difficulties,  and  as 
possessing  many  great  and  good  qualities  which  more 
than  counterbalanced  the  intemperance  of  his  character. 

The  deep-seated  cause  of  disturbance,  which  lay  be- 
yond the  power  of  a Council  to  remove,  remained  un- 
affected by  the  death  of  Luther.  The  calm  was  only 
momentary,  but  the  Emperor  endeavoured  to  avail  him- 
self of  its  short-lived  aid.  He  arrived  from  the  Nether- 
Another  lands  in  March  at  Ratisbon.  The  refusal  of  the  Land- 
Diet  grave  to  meet  him  according  to  invitation  at  Spires,  had 
March  *23  prepared  him  for  the  thin  attendance  of  Princes  and 
Nobles  which  he  found  there ; reiterated  summonses  were 
obeyed  by  a very  small  number  of  the  Protestant  leaders, 
Hopeless  an<j  formal  separation  in  the  assembly  of  the  Diet 
between  the  two  parties,  was  an  ominous  earnest  of  the 
irreconcilable  nature  of  their  subsequent  demands.  It 
is  not  wonderful  that  the  Emperor  should  have  looked 
round  with  dread  and  anger  upon  a state  of  things 
which  at  once  insulted  his  dignity,  and  promised  to 
shake  his  Crown. f 

TtwjOaelae  v^'ar  wag  al  hand,  but  the  condition  of  the  League  of 
Landgrave  Smalkalde  was  hardly  such  as  to  warrant  a hope  of  even 
at  vans nee,  moderate  success  in  the  impending  hostilities.  The  ob- 
stinacy of  John  Frederic  objected  to  the  plans  of  hia 
colleague  for  making  common  cause  with  England, 
France,  or  Switzerland,  had  the  first  of  these  Powers 
been  disposed,  or  the  remaining  two  been  able  to  afford 
the  required  assistance.  Oil  the  other  aide,  the  gift  of 
en*  hnL  n'ec*8  “i  marriage  to  the  Dukes  Albert  of  Bavaria 

self  by  ant®  William  of  Cleve.%  had  secured  to  the  Emperor 
alliances,  their  powerful  alliance ; and  Maurice  of  Saxony  was  de- 
ls joined  by  t ached  shortly  afterwards,  by  a private  Treaty,  from  hia 
family  an<l  religious  connections.  Philip  had  nearly 
•ecured  the  consent  of  his  son-in-law  to  an  alliance  in 
which  they  were  to  be  joined  with  the  Elector,  whose 
suspicious  obstinacy  is  chargeable  with  the  failure  of 
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the  scheme.  The  last  measure  necessary  to  the  com- 
pletion of  his  schemes  was  effected  by  an  alliance  with 
the  Pope,  in  terms  directly  at  variance  with  the  stipula- 
tions at  his  election,  which,  although  concealed  at  first, 
speedily  became  kuown  in  Germany.  By  it,  Paul  III. 
offered  twelve  thousund  infantry  for  the  war,  and  a sum 
of  two  hundred  thousand  crowns,  the  latter  of  which 
subsidies  was  most  agreeable  to  the  Emperor,  who  knew 
the  difficulties  inherent  in  a host  composed  of  discordant 
materials.  Moreover,  Charles  wished  it  to  he  under- 
stood that  he  engaged  iu  the  present  war  as  Emperor  Popei 
without  the  assistance  of  the  Catholic  Estates,  and  that  June  9. 
his  operations  were  directed,  not  against  the  upholders  of  d***®6* 
the  Reformed  doctrines,  but  against  the  Landgrave  and 
Elector,  who  had  contributed,  by  a uniform  course  of  Emperor, 
treasonable  and  rebellious  conduct,  to  the  excitement  of  against  Uw> 
sedition  and  disorder,  under  the  cloak  of  Religion;  of director* of 
having  entered  into  alliance  with  Foreign  Potentates ; of  ^ 
having  violated  the  peace  of  the  Empire  by  unjustifiable  Jj,,, 
hostilities  and  tyrannical  aggressions  upon  private  pm-  furmed 
perty.  To  this  effect  a Ban  w as  published  upon  the  20th  •!'<*«!**. 
July,  in  reply  to  the  menacing  statement  of  the  League 
dated  five  days  previously.  The  members  of  the  League,  juw  20.*"* 
already  suspicious  of  the  truth  of  the  declaration  made  i\«pua- 
by  the  Emperor,  that  his  preparations  were  intended  lima  of  tha 
solely  against  John  Frederic  and  Philip,  had  exeit’-d 
themselves  with  so  much  activity,  that  within  four  weeks 
they  had  organized,  iu  the  Swabian  districts  and  Wirtcm- 
berg  alone,  a force  equal  to  that  of  Charles,  who  w as  thus 
in  danger  of  being  overpowered  before  he  could  complete 
his  preparations.  His  safety  was  owing  to  the  errors  . 
arising  from  the  nature  of  the  League.  Had  the  counsel 
of  the  experienced  SchUrtlin,  who  had  recently  quitted  Hn(f 
the  service  of  the  Emperor  for  that  of  the  city  of  Augs-  Owl*?, 
burg,  been  followed,  the  Emperor  would  have  fallen  ail 
easy  prey.  Early  in  July,  Sch&rtlin  had  driven  the  Im-  Schiutlia 
perial  troops  from  their  intended  mustering  places  in  the  occupies 
See  of  Augsburg,  and  occupied  Fflssen.  He  proposed  to 
seize  on  the  other  posses  towards  the  Tyrol,  and  to  keep  xhreoteui 
the  members  of  the  Council  assembled  at  Trent  already  the  Tirol, 
within  his  grasp,  when  he  was  recalled  by  the  directors  July  20 
of  the  League  from  the  prosecution  of  his  judicious  de- 
signs,  to  blockade  the  Emperor  in  Ratisbon;  a plan 
which  was  again  abandoned  from  respect  to  the  ncu-  s' 
tralily  of  Bavaria,  and  Charles  was  thug  enabled  to 
fortify  himself  in  an  entrenched  camp  near  Landshut. 

Here  the  Emperor  was  shortly  after  joined  by  the  for- 
midable auxiliaries,  whom  Sch&rtlin’s  plans  would  have 
kept  on  the  Suulhcrn  side  of  the  Alps,  including  six 
thousand  veteran  Spaniards,  and  ten  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred well  armed  troops  in  the  service  of  the  Pope. 

During  this  interval  the  entire  forces  of  the  League  bad  Union  of 
united  at  Donauwerih,  and  mustered  forty-seven  thou-  <h«  troopa 
sand  strong,  with  artillery  and  all  the  munitions  of  war.  <lftho 
But  the  obstinacy  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  who  in- 
sisted  on  the  command  of  his  own  subjects,  the  divisions  unanimity 
of  Philip  and  Schartlin,  and  the  presence  of  a fourth  among  tbs 
Commander,  Heyileck,  the  Wirtembcrg  leader,  showed  te***1* 
too  plainly  the  lack  of  internal  union  and  concert.  mhhvwd 
On  August  11,  the  leaders  of  the  League  sent  to  ,h,  jjn. 
Charles  a solemn  renunciulion  of  their  allegiance  to  peror. 
the  “ High  and  Mighty  Prince"  who  styled  himself  Aug.  11. 
Emperor.  On  the  last  day  of  the  month  they  com  - ^ 

menced  a heavy  fire  upon  the  entrenched  camp  near  lugoUtadt. 
Ingolstadt,  which  was  maintained  for  three  days,  when  Aug.  31. 
the  attack  was  discontinued,  that  the  assailants  might  I»  joined  by 
prevent  the  junction  of  the  Count  von  BQren,  then  'ou 
2 u 2 
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approaching  from  the  Netherlands  with  a force  of 
twenty  thousand  men.  But  the  Count  succeeded  in 
eluding  their  disorderly  attempt,  and  effected  his  junc- 
tion in  safety,  thus  increasing  the  Imperial  forces  to 
sixty-five  thousand.  It  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
Emperor  to  risk  a decisive  engagement,  but  to  weary 
and  reduce  the  motley  forces  of  the  enemy  by  desultory 
Loews  "and  °Perat*°iis.  The  result  was,  that  Neuburg  fell  into  the 
retreat  of  hands  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  Protestants  retired  upon 
the  allies.  Gingon  in  a state  of  great  confusion,  sickness,  and 
distress. 

Violence  of  Had  the  Emperor  acceded  to  the  violent  proposals  of 
the  legate,  the  Papal  Legate,  Alexander  Farnese,  who  urged  him  to 
Farms*  marc^  l^e  Uross  borne  at  the  bead  of  his  army,  and 
all  the  insignia  of  a formal  Crusade,  the  defection  of 
Maurice  and  of  those  Protestant  cities  which  continued  in 
their  allegiance  would  have  immediately  followed.  As 
Weakness  it  was,  ),jB  position  was  exceedingly  critical  (in  despite 
?„„eT'c"  of  his  recent  successes)  from  the  inclemency  and  un- 
heallhincss  of  the  season,  which  had  thinned  his  num- 
bers severely.  * But  the  dissensions  ami  inactivity  of  the 
Protestant  party  counterbalanced  the  Imperial  losses; 
and  the  restoration  of  tranquillity  in  Bohemia  enabled 
Ferdinand  King  Ferdinand  to  make  an  incursion  into  Voigtland. 
a_  Maurice  at  the  same  time,  who  had  hitherto  observed  a 
strict  neutrality,  entered  Suxany,  at  the  desire  of  the 
E in peror,  to  execute  the  Ban  of  July  12,  and  to  prevent, 
ns  he  expressed  it,  the  occupation  of  his  ancestral  domi- 
nions by  strangers.  This  end  would  be  best  effected  by 
^ubtuibes  taking  possession,  in  his  own  right  as  successor  to 
himcctf  John  Frederic,  and  the  severity  with  which  he  exacted 
homage,  at  a Yery  short  interval  from  his  first  entrance, 
is  altogether  inexcusable. 

Alarmed  by  the  proceedings  of  his  treacherous  kins- 
man, the  Elector  quitted  the  camp  of  the  allies  in  Octo- 
her.  With  the  division  of  the  forces  consequent  upon 
this,  was  involved  the  ruin  of  the  dismayed  and  dispi- 
rited League  of  Smalkalde.  Philip  of  Hesse  was  left  in 
command  of  nine  thousand  men  for  the  protection  of  the 
Swabian  ond  Franconian  members  of  the  League,  hut 
Advance  of  with  the  departure  of  John  Frederic  all  order  and  cou- 
th® Empe-  fidencc  was  lost.  The  allies  complained  that  they  were 
f?r-  abandoned  defenceless  to  the  advance  of  the  Emperor. 

Citie£rUl*  Proposals  for  peace  were  rejected  j Ulm,  Frankfort,  and 
Wot.  I)*e.  Straaburg  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victor ; the  Duke  of 
Of  Ulrich  Wirtemberg  was  terrified  into  an  unqualified  submission ; 
•if  \Y irtem*  n,id  the  Electors  Palatine  and  of  Cologne  were  also 
reduced,  the  latter  of  whom  was  forced  to  abdicate  in 
favour  of  his  rival  the  Count  Schaumburg.  In  the  ple- 
1547.  n*tude  of  his  power,  the  Emperor  succeeded  in  eliciting 
The  Flee  tor  contributions  where  the  Landgrave  had  failed,  and  re- 
paUtjae.  fused  to  give  any,  save  neutral,  declarations  with  regard 

OfCologoe.  t0  re|igkms  affilirv.* 

John  Fre-  Wc  have  said  that  the  Elector  had  quilted  the  army 
of  the  League,  on  hearing  of  the  invasion  of  his  territo- 
ries by  his  faithless  kinsman.  Little  expecting  an  im- 
mediate attack,  Maurice  had  sent  his  troops  into  winter 
quarters,  when  he  wus  surprised  in  his  acquisitions  by 
the  Elector,  who  recovered  within  a few  weeks  his  pa- 
InYiuk*  the  trimonial  territories.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  the  Elector 
55JJE  proceeded  to  take  vengeance  upon  the  dominions  of  Mau- 
jan-  *'  c®*  rice,  and  laid  siege  to  Leipzig.  Another  success  was  the 
a.  d.  victory  which  he  obtained  shortly  after  over  the  Margrave 

1547.  

• For  the  War  of  Smalkalde,  see  PBsler,  iv.  190—197.  Rau- 
nver,  i.  S32 — 538.  Bottigvr,  L has  a long  and  excellent  chapter  on 
i he  subject.; 
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Albert,  who  had  been  despatched  with  seven  thousand  Annals  of 
men  to  the  assistance  of  Maurice  by  the  Emperor.  But  Germany, 
these  advantages  were  destined  to  be  only  transient.  ' 

Delivered,  by  their  deutlis,  from  the  open  hostility  of  Erum 
Francis  I.,  and  the  capricious  humours  of  Henry  VIII.,* 

Charles  set  out  with  a small  body  of  chosen  troops  in 
April,  through  the  Upper  Palatinate  and  Franconia  to 
Bohemia,  and  effected  a junction  at  Egra  shortly  after 
with  the  troops  of  Maurice  and  Ferdinand.  With  these 
forces,  now  amounting  to  thirl) -five  thousand  men,  he  uk^'the 
appeared  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  opposite  to  field. 
Mfihlberg,  a rising  ground  near  Meissen.  April. 

The  late  Elector  of  Saxony,  in  his  fancier!  security, 
had  reduced  his  Brmy  to  nine  thousand  men,  with  April  24T 
whom  he  intended  to  assist  the  Bohemians  in  their  re- 
sistance to  Ferdinand.  When  first  informed  of  the  hos-  john 
tile  approach,  he  wished  to  retreat  by  Torgau  upon  deric 
Wittenberg,  abandoning  his  position,  to  arrive  at  which  tempt*  to 
it  was  necessary  that  the  Imperialists  should  cross  the  rstrvat. 
river.  On  April  24,  the  enemy's  cavalry  passed  the 
Elbe  by  a ford,  and  charged  the  Saxon  army,  which  # 
had  arrived  at  the  wood  of  Lochall.  John  Frederic  John  Frr- 
fought  with  courage,  but  had  not  the  coolness  or  conduct  dtvic  i*  d*- 
necessary  to  retrieve  the  day,  and  was  compelled  to  sur-  nl"1 
render  after  being  wounded..  When  brought  into  the  c*1” 
presence  of  the  Emperor,  both  his  attempt  to  open  the 
conversation  by  a courteous  expression  of  his  submission, 
and  his  expectation  that  he  should  be  treated  ns  become 
his  rank,  were  foiled  by  the  rude  interruption  of  Charles, 
who  committed  him  to  the  custody  of  a Spanish  General. 

After  an  interval  of  a few  days,  the  Elector  was  brought 
to  trial  and  condemned  to  death,  except  on  the  condition  Condemned 
that  he  would  effect  the  surrender  of  Wittenberg  which  ,0  «**»**». 
was  defended  by  hia  wife,  Sybilla  of  Cleves.  The  firm-  ***}’  10, 
ness  and  resignation  with  which  he  received  the  fatal 
mandate,  and  the  notorious  illegality  of  the  means  by 
which  it  had  been  procured,  diverted  the  Emperor  from  Sentence 
pushing  to  its  full  extent  his  rigorous  decree.  The  ac-  ^cinded. 
live  interposition  of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  of  the 
destined  successor  of  the  dethroned  Elector,  who  fore- 
saw in  the  execution  of  his  predecessor  a vast  addi. 
tion  to  the  weight  of  odium  und  unpopularity  with  which 
he  already  had  to  strive,  and  of  Willium,  Duke  of  Cleves. 
led  to  a second  compact,  which  was  agreed  to  upon  May  Compact  of 
19.  By  its  provisions  the  Electorate  was  to  be  surrcti-  berg.*”" 
dered  to  Maurice,  and  promises  of  unconditional  obe-  May  19. 
dience,  save  in  one  article  only,  that  of  acknowledgment  of 
the  authority  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  they  failed  to 
secure,  and  of  the  deliverance  of  Albert  of  Brandenburg 
were  exacted  from  him.  Gotha  (which,  with  Witten- 
berg, he  was  compelled  at  the  time  to  surrender  to  the 
conqueror)  was  assigned  to  him  ns  a residence.  Charles  Charles 
soon  entered  Wittenberg  in  triumph,  which  he  refused  «n*»v*  Wit- 
to  stain  by  the  degrading  acts  of  persecution  to  the  living, 
and  useless  insults  to  the  bones  of  Luther,  urged  on  him  p^j-p  ' 
by  his  counsellors.t  alone  re- 

The  reduction  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  was  the  sole  main*, 
step  required  to  complete  the  triumph  of  Charles.  Mag- 
deburg  indeed  continued  to  hold  out,  but  the  Imperial- 
ists  were  extending  themselves  rapidly  in  Franconia,  on  Successes 
the  borders  of  the  Rhine,  and  in  Westphalia.  Dispirited  of  the  Im- 
and  alarmed  by  the  increasing  defection  among  his  own  P®!‘)  amis. 
Nobility,  as  well  as  by  the  difficulties  arising  from  the 
non-arrival  of  the  expected  subsidies  from  France,  and  ,Um:nder. 

• Henry  died  Jan.  28  ; Francis  March  31. 

4 littttigcr,  i.  462—466.  Pfirier,  it.  198—200, 
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lEitorf . the  mutinous  behaviour  of  his  ill-paid  mercenaries,  Philip, 

».  j-. — j for  once,  espoused  the  more  peaceful  counsel  of  those  who 
From  urged  him  to  lay  aside  all  hope  of  ever  being  able  to 
a.  d.  umke  head  against  the  Imperial  arms,  even  if  assisted 
1493.  (of  which  there  was  small  prospect)  bj  the  Cities  of  the 
*«  South  and  the  Hanseatic  League.  He  agreed  at  last  to 
A;  D*  make  the  unconditional  submission  required,  (to  which 
1352.  jie  wag  induccd  by  the  positive  promises  of  his  son-in- 
Iltthopc-  ]aw  Maurjc<,|  a„d  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  the  mc- 
JwJ.CUU  ’ dialing  agents  on  the  faith  of  the  Emperor,  that  he  should 
Hr  nub-  not  be  detained  a prisoner  in  the  necessary  interview,) 
mita.  and,  in  addition,  to  contribute  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  florins  to  the  expenses  of  the  war,  to  surrender 
up  all  his  artillery  and  military  stores,  to  demolish  alt 
but  an  insignificant  number  of  his  fortresses,  and  to  sub- 
mit henceforward  to  the  authority  of  the  Imperial  Cham- 
ber, as  also  to  release  Henry  of  Brunswick  and  his 
son  from  captivity.* 

Philip  vi-  On  the  18th  of  June,  Philip  entered  the  Imperial 
•iwthfl  camp  at  Halle,  aud  was  presented  to  Charles.  The  stern 
STuST*  n,,(1  uncourtcoun  behaviour  of  the  Emperor  to  his  Princely 
Jujk  19.  visitant  is  admitted  by  all  Historians  ; but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  demeanour  of  Philip  is  reported  to  have 
been  in  a high  degree  insulting.  The  evening  passed 
away  in  hospitality,  the  two  Electors,  the  landgrave, 
and  a number  of  the  most  distinguished  individuals 
being  present  at  a feast  given  by  the  Duke  of  Alba.  It 
Is  deuioed.  was  not  until  his  motion  to  retire,  that  Philip  was  in- 
formed by  the  Duke  that  he  was  a prisoner.  In 
despite  of  his  wrath,  and  expressions  of  indignation 
on  the  part  of  the  two  Electors,  in  being  made  accesso- 
ries to  this  piece  of  treachery,  he  was  detained  and 
treated  with  less  kindness  in  his  confinement  than  the 
late  Elector  of  Saxony.t 

Diet  of  On  the  assembly  of  a Diet  at  Augsburg,  to  which 

Awptairg.  Charles  hastened  from  Halle  without  awaiting  the  re- 
FormUUWe  Huction  of  Magdeburg,  his  influence  was  conspicuous 
power  and  in  the  measures  proposed;  and  the  aggressions  of  his 
proceedings  brother  upon  the  liberties  of  Bohemiu,  with  the  reali- 
nf  Charles.  tje!l  0f  a persecution  of  the  Protestants  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  the  whisper  of  a design  to  secure  the  socces- 
Parma  and  sjon  [n  the  Empire  to  Philip  II.,  caused  the  most  lively 
Placrntia  a|arnii  \ contest  had  taken  place  between  the  Pope  and 
the  Krai-  Charles  for  the  Duchies  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  (the 
ror.  Duke  of  which  places,  Pietro  Farnese.  grandson  of  the 

Sept  10.  former,  had  been  murdered  in  a popular  outbreak,  caused 
Aiti  'nee  of  p,y  ^ of  his  government,)  which  the  latter  wished 

andttw  to  r*ta'n*  The  prospect  also  of  an  alliance  with  France, 

l’ojto.  consistent  alone  in  her  enmity  towards  the  House  of 

Council  re-  Haps  burg,  to  effect  which  she  leagued  herself  at  once  with 
moved  from  lhe  Protestants  of  Germany,  and  the  Pope  in  Italy,  awl  a 
,*a  dread  of  the  all-powerful  influence  of  the  Emperor,  (thus 
May *29.  formidably  augmented  by  victory,)  had  previously  induced 
(in-truii  Paul  III.  to  remove  the  sittings  of  the  Council  from 
Prelate*  Trent  to  Bologna,  on  the  plea  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the 


* P filler,  iv.  201,  201 

<|  Thia  proceeding  ho*  teen  made  the  subject  of  passionate  de- 
clamation, of  praise  and  vituperation,  according  to  the  various 
predilection*  of  thos*  who  have  mentioned  it.  Not  ba*  the  His- 
torical research  of  our  own  time  been  t ho  roughly  able  to  ascer- 
tain the  exact  measure  of  treachery  which  should  attach  to 
Charles  for  his  conduct  in  this  bimneae.  Coxe,  Heeren,  and 
Kumnwl  unite  in  firing  the  charge  upon  him.  Mentel  and  Rau- 
roer  attempt  to  repel  it.  At  all  cveata,  the  intrinsic  lack  of  can- 
dour displayed  bytho  casuistry  necessary  to  effect  the  Emperor's 
justification  is  not,  primA  fade , in  itself  honourable.  Raumer,  if. 
540—549.  Ffiatur,  iv.  202* 


former  situation.  Many  of  ils  members  availed  them*  Annataof 
selves  of  this  opportunity  to  withdraw  to  their  homes,  Germany, 
but  a small  body,  consisting  of  the  German  Prelutes, 
continued  their  sittings,  without  regarding  this  report.* 

Meanwhile  the  Diet,  which  had  opened  on  the  1st 
day  of  August,  proceeded  in  obedience  to  the  directions 
of  Charles.  It  was  plain  that  he  conceived  that  he  had 
already  reached  the  summit  of  his  wishes ; had  other 
proof  been  wanting,  the  proposed  renewal  of  the  now 
determining  Imperial  alliance,  the  creation  of  additional  ingsoftho 
members  in  the  Imperial  Chamber,  a measure  which  Diet, 
completed  the  subserviency  of  that  tribunal  to  the  Em-  ^ 

peror,  the  ubolition  of  all  separate  discussions  hcnccfor- 
ward  between  the  Estates  at  the  Diets,  with  the  admis-  »Urming 
sion  of  the  Netherlands  into  the  Germanic  body,  and  conduct  of 
the  presence  and  behaviour  of  foreign  troops  in  the  Cbarlee- 
city  of  Augsburg,  (itself  no  [inconsiderable  sufferer  from 
the  aggressions  of  the  Emperor,)  were  all  evidences 
not  to  be  mistaken.  Despairing  of  a conclusion,  from  Publication 
the  hopelessly  slow  progress  made  by  what  remained  of 
the  Council,  Charles  published  in  May  his  famous  De-  j^ay  ^ 
creo,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Interim — a document 
containing  limitations  in  the  highest  degree  injurious  to 
the  Protestant  party,  while  the  doctrines  of  the  Romish 
Church,  with  few  and  unimportant  exceptions,  were 
again  recommended.  Nothing,  save  the  marriage  of 
the  Clergy,  and  the  Sacrament  in  both  kinds,  was  allowed 
to  the  Protestants.  But  the  proceedings  of  the  Empe-  Aristocratic 
ror  had  now  arrayed  against  him  the  jealousies  of  the  P"*!  . 
Aristocratic  element  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Empire, 
in  which  Catholic  and  Protestant  shared  alike.  Few  Interim  in 
States  adopted  it.  Maurice  himself,  although  so  short  a 
period  had  elapsed  from  his  investiture  with  the  Elec- 
torute,  (in  February,)  laid  a copy  of  the  proposed  mea-  interim 
sure  before  his  Theologians  ; but,  failing  to  persuade  adopted  by 
them  to  adopt  it,  he  united  with  the  Elector  of  Brandcn-  Miuriee 
burg  in  the  publication  of  a second  temporary  form  of  j^£yB| 
agreement,  known  under  the  title  of  the  Leipzig  Inle- 
rim.  But,  without  entering  into  an  examination  of  the  A.  u. 
various  clauses  of  the  Decree,  a much  higher  question  1548. 
was  involved  in  its  adoption.  Fresh  in  the  recollections  General 
of  Germany  as  was  her  escape  from  Papal  thraldom  aversion  of 
and  Romish  authority,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  of 
her  sons,  that  they  should  submit  unhesitatingly  to  meMur'e> 
receive  from  cognate  sources  Decrees  directing  their 
conduct  in  matters  of  most  vital  interest,  to  obtain  a free 
exercise  of  judgment  in  which  had  cost  them  years  of 
bloodshed  and  suffering.  Persecution  and  injustice  fol*  Charles  re- 
lowed the  refusal  of  several  Cities  to  submit  to  the  Im-  move*  his 
perial  Decree,  aud  the  Emperor,  whose  visible  predilcc-  „°e£,nt0 
tions  for  the  Catholic  side  gave  great  offence,  added  to  Brabant, 
his  unpopularity  by  taking  the  dethroned  Elector  and  May  24. 
the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  as  prisoners  on  his  subsequent 
departure  to  Brabnnt.t 

The  events  of  the  succeeding  two  years  gave  hopes  of 
success  to  the  Emperor  in  part  at  least  of  his  designs. 

The  bold  attempt  of  Fiesco  upon  Genoa,  to  which  he  °r 

had  probably  been  instigated  by  the  Farnese  Family. 
proved  a failure,  its  agitator  was  drowned,  and  the 
return  of  Andrew  Doria  was  hailed  by  the  citizens,  jau.  3. 
Genoa  might  now  be  considered  as  secure.  The  Duchy  -n,e  jjm. 
of  Parma  was  secured  to  him  and  the  male  descendants  peror 
of  his  son  Philip;  and  the  resumption  of  the  sittings  of  the  **c«rev 

Parma. 

• P filler,  iv.  207.  Raumer,  i.  554,  555. 
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Council  of  Trent  was  effected  by  a promise  on  the  part 
of  the  Emperor,  that  no  measures  should  be  proposed 
in  any  degree  adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  See  of  Rome, 
at  this  lime  occupied  by  the  sensual  and  imbecile  Ju- 
lius HI.  But  the  results  of  a Diet  which  was  opened 
at  Augsburg  during  July  1550  were  not  adequate  to 
the  presumed  influence  of  the  Emperor.  A list  of  diffi- 
culties, attendant  on  the  execution  of  the  Interim,  was 
laid  before  him,  and  his  endeavour  to  secure  the  suc- 
cession to  his  son  of  tlm  Imperial  Crowu  was  opposed 
by  the  faith  of  formal  documents,  ami  by  the  decided  hos- 
tility of  Ferdinand  and  Maximilian  to  the  measure,  as 
also  by  the  unconcealed  feeling  of  disgust  and  discontent 
which  it  called  forth.* 

At  this  Diet  was  conferred  upon  Maurice  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Bau  imposed  upon  the  rebellious  Magde- 
burg in  1547.  This  eventful  command  was  accom- 
panied by  a large  sum  of  money  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  the  siege,  which  was  not  closed  until  No- 
vember. When  at  last  the  city  did  yield  to  the  united 
powers  of  the  Empire,  its  gallant  aud  prolonged  de- 
fence was  the  general  topic  of  admiration,  and  the  appa- 
rent severity  of  the  terms  of  capitulation  was  mitigated 
by  some  private  Articles  relating  to  the  free  exercise  of 
Religion,  and  the  preservation  of  municipal  privileges. 
Although  thus  successful,  Maurice  did  not  disband  his 
troops ; a want  of  money  to  meet  their  demands  being 
urged  as  the  reason,  and  accepted  by  the  Emperor,  who 
refused  to  listen  to  the  sinister  reports  which  were  rife 
with  regard  to  the  ulterior  designs  of  Maurice,  as  incon- 
sistent with  his  tried  fidelity,  and  by  the  Cardinal  Gran- 
vella  (who  since  the  decease  of  bis  father  had  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  the  Emperor)  as  a flight  of  fraud  far 
exceeding  the  dull  capacities  of  a German.  Charles 
himself  was  at  Innspruck,  watching  from  a convenient 
distance  the  machinations  of  the  French  in  Parma  and 
Piedmont,  and  the  troubles  of  Hungary,  uow  again, 
since  the  murder  of  the  patriotic  Cardinal  Martinuzzi,  in 
revolt.  Thus  occupied,  and  euiceblcd  bv  the  attacks  of 
the  gout,  Charles  received  a solemn  fembassy  from 
Maurice,  in  which  he  was  joined  by  many  Princes  of 
Germany,  with  Kings  Ferdinand  and  Christian  of  Den- 
mark, requesting,  among  ether  matters,  the  release  of 
his  father-in-law,  so  long  detained  in  captivity  notwith- 
standing the  faith  of  Treaties,  and  to  the  disgrace  of  the 
two  Princes  whose  interference  and  assurance  had  been 
employed.  Charles  returned  simply  for  answer,  that  he 
would  treat  with  Maurice  on  his  arrival  at  Innspruck. 

But  Maurice  was  not  the  acquiescing  tool  which  the 
Emperor  deemed  him.  Secured  already  by  an  alliance 
with  the  Margrave,  George  of  Brandenburg,  the  Duke 
of  Saxony,  and  the  Laudgrave,  William  of  Hesse,  as  on 
the  other  side  by  a compact  of  October  5,  1551,  which 
obtained  the  co-operation  of  the  King  of  France  in  Lor- 
raine, by  the  cession  of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  and  a 
promise  that  his  wishes  should  be  regarded  in  the  elec- 
tion of  Emperor,  an  event  now  probably  not  far  distant^ 
and  provided  with  on  excuse  in  the  stern  answer  of 
Charles  to  his  petition,  on  March  IS  he  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  partly  his  own 
subjects,  partly  the  forces  which  had  been  kept  on  foot 
by  George  of  Mecklenburg.  Disregarding  the  eager 
supplications  of  Melancthon,  that  he  would  cease  to  dis- 


turb the  peace  of  his  suffering  Country,  and  would  place  AnnaUof 
no  (rust  in  the  dangerous  alliance  of  France,  Maurice 
descended  |from  Thuringia,  by  Nordheim  and  Donau- 
werth,  upon  Augsburg.  On  his  route  he  had  pub- 
lished  a Manifesto,  according  to  which  he  had  solely 
taken  arms  with  a view  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Pro-  to 
testa  nt  Religion,  to  prevent  the  gradual  subversion  of  A p 
the  national  laws  and  liberties  by  the  tyrannical  designs 
of  the  Emperor,  aud  to  release  the  Landgrave  from  his  Maurice 
unjust  confinement.  ent*ra 

His  advance  to  the  South  was  hailed  with  joy  as  that 
of  a deliverer.  Augsburg  threw  open  her  gates  to  the  j|!»n«Wci»- 
Chief,  who  restored  her  banished  Clergy  aud  Magis-  mat  ion. 
trates,  and  Nuremhurg  joined  the  confederacy  against  Recmt-rl 
Charles.  The  Emperor  proposed  a negotiation  with  *>th  en- 
his  brother,  to  which  Maurice  assented,  and  went  in  He«««  rrith 
person  to  Linz,  leaving  his  army  under  the  command  Ferdinand 
of  Duke  George  of  Mecklenburg,  to  descend  to  the  foot  at  Lini. 
of  the  Alps.  He  returned  to  them  after  a short  absence,  Kvtunw  to 
and  having  declared  that  his  allies  could  by  no  means  h»«  army, 
assent  to  the  armistice  proposed,  between  the  present  y 
time  and  the  day  fixed  for  the  meeting  at  Passau  in  the 
last  interview,  drove  the  Imperial  troops  out  of  Fflssen*  FJtrt, 
and,  after  reducing  the  strong  post  of  Ehrensberg,  ad-  Funrn. 
vunced  within  two  days’  march  of  Innspruck.  M»y  18 

Maurice  was  detained,  after  a successful  assault  upon  Enters  Ian 
the  Imperiul  camp  »t  Reuti,  by  a mutiny  in  one  of  his  svnwk. 
regiments.  A day  was  lost  by  this  disturbance,  which 
enabled  Charles  to  make  his  escape  across  the  moun- 
tains to  Villach  in  Cariuthia.  He  now  illustrated  in 
his  own  Ibrlunes  the  truth  of  the  words  with  which  he 
hod  taunted  John  Frederic  in  1547.  The  Emperor,  so  Flight  of 
lately  more  absolute  than  auy  since  the  Swabian  line,  the  hm- 
was  compelled  to  fly  night  and  day,  in  his  weak  and 
ailing  condition,  across  the  rugged  mountain  roads  e}tUk^ 
which  lead  from  Innspruck  to  Villach.  He  was  me-  fortunes, 
naced  with  captivity,  ill  retribution  for  that  in  which  he 
had  so  long  detained  the  two  unfortunate  Princes ; he 
was  stung  with  the  successful  treachery  of  his  favourite  ; 
and,  in  the  decline  of  life,  he  was  condemned  to  see  the 
hopes  of  a reunion  in  the  Church  rudely  dashed  to  the 
ground.  The  Pope  during  the  Conference  at  Linz  already 
had  postponed  the  Council  for  two  years.* 

Maurice  on  entering  Jr.nspruck  abandoned  the  pro- 
perty left  by  the  Emperor  to  his  soldiers,  but  protected 
tha  tof  Ferdinand  and  the  inhabitants.  Three  days  Maori** 
after,  on  May  *26,  he  returned  Northward  to  Passau,  “» 

where  he  was  met  by  ogenls  from  the  other  Princes,  in-  .jg 
eluding  Christopher  of  Wirtembcrg,  and  in  person  by 
Albert  of  Bavaria,  with  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg  and  open*, 
the  Bishops  of  Eichsttidt  and  of  the  Dukcsc.  An  Eccle- 
siastical envoy,  Fraxineus,  appeared  from  France,  with 
the  object  of  protracting  discussions  until  the  Emperor 
should  be  reduced  still  more.  During  the  desceut  of  Operation* 
Maurice,  Henry  II.,  according  to  his  agreement,  bad  0f  Homy 
taken  the  field  on  the  Western  side  of  Germany.  Ver-  II.  in 
dun  and  Toul  fell  into  his  hands,  as  did  Metz  hy  the 
treachery  of  its  Bishop.  Charles,  the  young  Duke  of  ‘ 
Lorraine,  was  carried  to  Poris,  and  the  Duchess  Regent 
Christina,  tha  Emperor's  niece,  was  deposed.  Henry  a 
attempts  to  enter  Sirasbnrg  were,  however,  foiled  by  the 
suspicion  or  caution  of  the  inhabitants;  and  the  news  of 
the  interview  at  Linz  arriving  soon  after,  with  the  in- 
cursion of  au  Imperial  army  into  Champagne,  caused 


* Pfiafer,  if.  21 7.  Raumer,  L 562. 

f Th*nr  i*  an  interesting  and  detailed  ueeount  of  the  Treaty  ia 
Pfi’.tcr,  it.  222.  See  also  an  un-Fiench  account  in  Raumer,  i.  572. 
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History.  him  to  withdraw,  leaving:  garrisons  in  the  three  cities 
above-named.* 

From  Maurice  spoke  warmly  at  the  meeting  in  support  of 
A‘  D*  the  liberties  of  Germany,  and  of  the  many  injuries  in- 
1493.  fliC(Cd  by  the  Emperor,  But  Charles  forgot  that  he 

,0  was  no  longer  a conqueror,  ami  in  the  hands  of  his  bro- 

..jo  ther,  whom  he  wushed  to  exclude  from  the  Empire,  and 
Complaints  refused  to  reply  in  terms  of  the  necessary  moderation, 
of  Maurice.  In  order  to  intimidate  him,  Maurice  attacked  Frankfort, 
Charles  re-  then  occupied  by  a strong  garrison  of  Imperial  troops, 
fuses  to  (whence  in  necessity  he  might  have  effected  a junction 

H-f  with  France,)  in  the  course  of  which  George  of  Meek- 

Maurice  lenburg  fell.  The  illness  of  Charles  alone  prevented 

attacks  him  from  attacking  Maurice  in  the  South  of  Germany; 

Frankfort,  but  he  at  last  consented  to  yield,  nor  was  Maurice  in- 

clined to  disagree  concerning  points  of  minor  importance, 
ns  the  approach  of  additiona1  forces  from  the  Nether- 
Critical  lands,  ami  the  backwardness  of  France,  rendered  his 


position  of 
Maurice, 


Treaty  of 
Fassau. 
Aug.  2. 


position  insecure,  and  the  whispered  restoration  of  John 
Frederic  would  have  been  a fatal  blow  to  his  interests. 
On  August  2,f  according  to  the  usual  date,  was  con- 
cluded the  memorable  Treaty  of  Passau,  by  the  provi- 
sions of  which  the  Landgrave  ofHes.se  w as  to  he  restored 
to  liberty,  and  the  Ban  to  be  removed  from  all  persons 
connected  with  the  late  war.  Further,  it  was  provided 
that  a Diet  should  be  held  within  six  months  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adjusting  religious  differences,  but  with  the  stipu- 
lation, that,  should  these  means  be  fuund  insufficient,  the 
present  Truce  should  continue  in  effect  until  such  adjust- 
ment should  be  completed.  Such  is  the  sum  of  the 
Treaty  of  Passau,  the  second  decided  advance  made  by 
the  tenet*  of  the  Reformation,  if  the  provisional  Truce  of 
Nuremburg  may  be  considered  as  the  first.  The  disin- 
clination of  the  Emperor  to  admit  the  prolongation  of 
the  Treaty,  should  the  Diet  fail  in  its  object,  was  over- 
powered by  the  unanimity  of  Ferdinand  and  the  Princes 


Philip  of 
Hme 
liberated. 
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Return*  to 

hit  do- 
minion*. 
Sept.  12. 
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A tig.  27. 
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Weimar. 
His  death. 
Aug. 

A.  O. 

1554. 


in  favour  of  the  measure. 

Philip  of  Hesse  was  liberated  from  his  confinement  at 
Louvain.  He  was  received  at  the  frontiers  of  Hesse  by 
his  sons  and  councillors.  Sorrows  had  broken  down  his 
health  and  whitened  his  hair,  although  he  was  still  in  (he 
middle  age.  It  must  have  keen  a touching  sight  to  have 
witnessed  his  progress  through  his  dominions,  amid 
the  acclamations  of  his  subjects,  who  had  experienced, 
even  from  his  prison-house,  the  wise  rule  of  their  Sove- 
reign ; to  have  heard  the  praises  bestowed  on  his  bold 
and  not  unworthy  son,  as  the  liberator  of  hi*  father,  by 
the  University  which  Philip  hud  founded  in  Marburg ; 
and  to  have  seen  him  kneeling  in  the  Church  of  C asset 
by  the  tomb  of  his  faithful  consort,  who  had  twice  prayed 
the  Emperor  for  the  liberation  of  her  husband,  who 
came  back  at  last,  but  three  years  too  late  to  smooth 
her  painful  death-bed. | 

John  Frederic,  who  had  followed  the  Ernperor  in  his 
flight  to  Villach,  refijsed  to  be  reconciled  with  hi*  politic 
successor  in  the  Electorate.  He  was  dismissed  by  Charles 
with  a gracious  promise  for  the  future,  in  August,  and 
returned  to  Weimar,  amid  the  acclamations  of  all  the 
towns  on  his  route.  He  died  soon  after  his  faithful 
wife,  Sibylla,  in  August  1554,  with  the  calmness  of  a 
Christian. 


• Pflater,  ir.  223. 
t Vide  not*  in  Eflttiger,  i.  514. 

% Plater,  iv.  232,  233. 


And  Maurice  soon  passed  away  from  the  scene.  Annals  of 
Charles  after  the  pacification  had  commenced  a devas-  G*Trnao7« 
luting  war  in  Lorraine;  but  after  in  vain  attempting  to 
reduce  Metz,  which  was  defended  by  tiie  Duke  of  Lor-  ro“ 
mine  with  the  greatest  gallantry,  he  was  compelled,  1409 
in  January,  to  abandon  the  campaign,  which  had  been  to  * 
one  of  unparalleled  suffering  and  horror.  Hostilities  A<  D# 
were  however  prolonged  in  the  Netherlands  with  every  1552 
atrocity,  until  the  Truce  of  Vaucelles  in  1556.  But  Death  of 
the  bloodthirsty  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  unable  to  live  Maurice, 
in  an  atmosphere  of  comparative  purity,  after  the  siege  ^ aT  \a 
of  Metz  had  been  raised,  commenced  a series  of  atro- 
cities  in  Franconia,  which  evoked  the  allied  hostility  ,r‘r.> 
of  Maurice  anil  Ferdinand.  They  met  at  Sievers-  gf‘ 
hausen  on  the  Weser,  on  July  9,  1553.  Albert  was  MJt*, 
defeated,  but  Maurice  died  of  his  wounds  two  days  Nov.  20, 
afterwards.*  I»  roued. 


Thus  perished  Maurice  of  Saxony,  a traitor,  in  the  * 
world’s  opinion,  to  his  kinsman,  his  Country,  and  his 
Sovereign;  yet  by  his  instrumentality  did  Providence  lt>w‘ 
complete  the  first  stage  of  the  holy  work  of  the  Re- 
formation. Wc  cannot  judge  his  heart,  or  appreciate 
his  motives,  but  Germany  sorrowed  over  the  loss  of  her 
protector,  and  Charles  received  the  news  of  his  death 
with  (he  words  of  the  King  of  Israel,  “ O Absalom,  my 
son,  my  son  r.”t 

A bye  Treaty  at  Passau  restored  Christopher  of  Albert  o# 
Wirtemberg  to  bis  territories,  arid  to  the  work  of  the  Branden- 
Reformation.  Albert,  the  antagonist  of  Maurice,  after  jj^‘ 
a defeat  by  Henry,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  died  in  1557.  atrocious 

Thus  have  we  attempted  to  sketch  the  Annals  of  Ger-  cruelty, 
many  from  the  Diet  of  Worms  to  the  Peace  of  PasHau,  Maunce 
and  in  connection  with  these,  of  Italian  affairs,  so  much  g*,” 
as  was  necessary  to  their  elucidation,  or  so  little  as  to  July  9. 
avoid  the  invusion  of  another  Historical  district.  Wc  Battle  of 
have  seen  the  Reformation  in  its  birth  bringing  toge-  8ie»«^ 
ther  the  Princes  and  Cities  of  the  Empire  as  friends  or  y*!1**.1.* 
foes,  and  recognised  at  last  by  a formal  Act.  But  this  stupm  of 
is  but  the  History  of  its  childhood  ; we  have  yet  to  con-  the  History 
sider  its  progress  and  difficulties  from  the  Peace  of°r<hoft»- 
Augsburg  until  its  triumph  in  1648.  And  this  stage  k^1**”* 
will  divide  itself  into  two  parts : the  first  containing  the 
silent  seeds  of  change  and  quarrel,  until  die  reign  of 
Rudolf  II.;  the  second,  the  fiery  maturity  of  these  evil 
seeds,  fomented  by  the  contest  of  the  rival  principles 
embodied  in  Spain  and  her  minion,  Austria,  and  in 
France  and  her  subsidiary,  Sweden. t 


• Rottigvr,  L 517. 

* Pfister,  iv.  235. 

{ The  two  Works  which  have  been  principally  consulted  in  the 
preceding  sketch,  are  Kaumvz’s  GeetkicAle  Eumpa'i  trit  Jem  end* 
dei  funf  eeknten  fmkrkunderl't,  and  Pfistw’s  Gachickte  der  Teui- 
echen.  To  these  two  Works  the  author  is  much  indebted  (and 
more  especially  to  the  first!  for  the  assirtar.ee  derived  from  the 
research,  impartiality,  ana  dram  ere  of  arrangement  by  which 
they  are  characterise*!.  K.  A.  Mcnsri's  Getehichtr  der  Dad 
icken,  and  likewise  Marbainvcke's  Uetektckic  der  Teutaehm  Ac- 
formal  ion,  the  first  a completely  National  Work,  the  second  va- 
luable from  the  constant  reference  made  therein  to  the  Works  of 
Lmhcr,  have  been  consulted  in  connection  with  the  progress  of 
the  History. 

Unavoidably  brief  u is  the  preceding  summary,  some  facts,  as 
tho  Italian  ware  of  Maximilian  and  his  grandson,  may  still  appear 
to  have  been  injuriously  curtailed  in  the  description,  or  improperly 
omitted,  as  the  accounts  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  But  five  first 
belong  SO  completely  to  tha  History  of  tba  PuniusuU,  that  the  prin- 
cipal events  only  have  been  touched  upon : Hungary  and  Boho- 
mia  have  been  reserved  for  the  times  of  Ferdinand, 
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CHAPTER  XCIV. 


FROM  THE  ACCESSION  OF  HENRY  VII.,  *.  d.  MRS,  TO  TI1E  ESTABLISHMENT  OF 
THE  REFORMATION,  a.  d.  1531. 


History.  The  accession  of  Henry  VII.  has  always  been  under- 
stood  to  mark  a distinct  era  in  the  History  of  the  English 
■ From  Government.  Exhausted  by  the  repeated  wars  waged 
*•  D*  by  the  rival  adherents  of  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lan- 
1485.  caster,  the  Nobility  now  longed  for  repose ; and,  without 
10  anticipating  the  remoter  effects  of  principles  recently 

f’  called  into  action,  were  content  to  see  the  other  Orders  of 

q»  ! rf  ’ thc  State,  the  traders  and  manufacturers,  make  a rapid 
KnJlaod  progress  in  the  attainment  of  Civil  rights  and  political 
the  aecet-  privileges.  The  King  saw  with  satisfaction  the  power  of 
sion  of  the  Aristocracy  greatly  diminished  ; and  to  promote  still 
Henry  V1I#  further  this  favourite  object,  he  granted  them  permission 
to  alienate  the  lands  w hich  they  held  of  the  Crown,  w hile 
he  discouraged  the  maintenance  of  those  domestic  re- 
tainers whose  numbers  and  skill  in  arms  had  long  ren- 
dered the  Baronial  establishments  formidable  even  to  the 
Sovereign  himself.  The  vigour  of  the  Feudal  System  had 
already  passed  away  ; its  spirit  was  no  longer  suitable 
to  the  rising  interests  of  Commerce  ; and  its  influence  on 
the  liberty  of  the  people  had  begun  to  be  fell  as  at  once 
oppressive  and  degrading. 

Defects  of  The  progress  of  freedom  and  of  popular  institutions 
hi*  tide  to  was  not  a little  facilitated  by  the  conviction,  which  the 
the  throue.  could  not  concenl  from  himself,  that  his  title  to  the 

throne  was  defective ; whence  arose  the  expediency  of 
relying  upon  the  affections  of  his  subjects  for  the  support 
which  he  could  not  derive  from  constitutional  law.  He 
was  aware  that  the  ouly  unquestionable  ground  on  which 
he  could  occupy  supreme  power  was  his  promised  mar- 
riage with  Elizabeth,  the  eldest  daughter ol  Edward  IV.; 
but  his  dislike  for  the  Royal  family  of  York,  as  well  as 
several  considerations  which  he  was  less  willing  to  avow, 
induced  him  to  put  forth  other  pretensions,  which  must 
have  appeared  equally  absurd  and  untenable.  Pro- 
ceeding on  a principle  obscurely  taught  and  faintly 
maintained  in  that  Age,  he  insinuated  that  the  sceptre 
had  fallen  to  him  by  conquest ; inasmuch  as  “ in  division 
and  controversy  moved  betwixt  Princes  upon  the  high 
sovereign  power  royal,  more  evident  proof  or  declaration 
of  truth,  right,  and  God’s  will  may  not  be  had  than  by 
the  means  of  reason,  authority,  and  victory  in  battle."* 
In  the  application,  too,  for  a Papal  dispensation,  the  same 
doubtful  claim  is  urged.  Innocent  was  instructed,  in  the 
name  of  the  King,  that  the  Crown  of  England  belonged 
to  Henry  by  right  of  war,  by  indisputable  succession,  by 
the  election  of  the  Prelates,  Nobles,  and  Commons  of  the 
realm,  and  by  the  act  of  the  three  Estates  in  Parliament 
assembled  ; but  that,  nevertheless,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
bloody  wars  caused  by  the  rival  claims  of  the  House  of 


• Rytner,  vol.  xi.  p.  710.  The  word*  t 
Kdwanl  IV. 


York,  and  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  three  Estates,  he  AdmU  of 
had  consented  to  marry  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  the  true  En^laud. 
heiress  of  Edward  IV.  of  immortal  memory,*  ' 

But  the  nation,  as  In  could  not  fail  to  know,  would  From 
not  have  listened  to  his  claim  as  a conqueror,  because,  *■  D< 
while  it  implied  an  abolition  of  all  their  constitutional  1485- 
rights  and  immunities,  it  placed  them  under  the  do-  to 
minion  of  absolute  power  acquired  by  the  achievement  of 
arms.  Besides,  as  the  soldiers  who  gained  the  Buttle  of  claim  i« 
Bosworth  were  almost  entirely  English,  it  must  have  j^t  v( 
been  in  the  highest  degree  unreasonable  to  represent  conquest, 
them  as  having  made  a military  acquisition  of  their  own 
Country.  He  did  not,  therefore,  trust  solely  to  his  pre- 
tensions as  a victorious  leader. 

In  regard  to  hereditary  right  no  doubt  could  be  en-  Inherc- 
tertained  of  his  Royal  lineage  through  the  Duke  of  djtary 
Lancaster,  the  son  of  Edward  III.  His  mother,  the 
Countess  of  Richmond,  was  sole  daughter  and  heir  of 
the  Duke  of  Somerset ; but,  besides  that  this  line  was 
tainted  with  illegitimacy,  there  were  still  surviving  se- 
veral descendants  of  John  of  Gaunt  by  his  first  wife 
Blanche,  who  herself  was  sprung  from  Henry  III.  It 
is  true  that  this  powerful  Nobleman  obtained  from  Ri- 
chard II.  a Patent  of  legitimation  in  behalf  of  his  chil- 
dren, a deed  which  was  also  confirmed  in  Parliament ; 
though  it  has  been  usually  believed  that,  among  the 
privileges  thereby  secured,  the  succession  to  the  throne 
was  distinctly  excluded.  But  a new  fact  on  this  subject 
has  been  recently  brought  to  light,  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  exclusion  now*  mentioned  was  not  contained  in 
the  original  Instrument ; the  Patent,  in  the  form  in  which 
it  first  appeared,  and  as  it  was  entered  on  the  Rolls 
after  receiving  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  rendered  the 
issue  of  John  of  Gaunt  by  Katherine  Swynford  capable 
of  taking  every  species  of  dignity,  honour,  or  oflice,  and 
removed  all  objections  on  the  ground  of  impure  birth. 

A few  years  afterwards,  when  Henry  IV.  exemplified  Patent  of 
and  confirmed  the  said  Grant  to  John  Beaufort,  Earl 
of  Somerset,  the  words  (xetpia  dignitate  rrgali  were  lwa’ 
added  to  the  enrolment  on  the  Patent  Rolls,  as  an  in- 
terlineation, though  they  were  not  inserted  in  the  copy 
on  the  Rolls  of  Parliament,  and  they  were  also  introduced 
into  the  exemplification  given  to  the  Earl  of  Somerset. 

But  this  alteration,  it  is  manifest,  could  have  no  legal 
effect,  because  the  operative  Grant  is  that  which  was 
sanctioned  by  Parliament,  so  that  the  mother  of  Henry 
VII,  was  by  law  tha  lineal  heiress  of  John  of  Gaunt, 

Duke  of  Lancaster.  It  is,  however,  extremely  doubtful 
whether  the  King  himself  was  aware  that  his  maternal 

• Rymer  xi  p.  2 97.  Carle,  iL  825.  Dr.  Lingard,  who  quote* 


• Rymer  XL  p.  297.  Carte,  »L  825.  Ur.  Lmgair],  who  quote* 
r quoted  wr re  Died  by  this  document,  remark*  that  it  41  betray*  the  Kind’s  unenainest 
with  reaped  to  the  ioaufficiency  of  hb  owa  claim.”  VoL  v.  p.  380 
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pedigree  was  not  chargeable  with  the  defect  so  confi- 
dently attached  to  it.* 

But  though  the  Earl  of  Richmond  might  have  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  through  this  channel  he  could  not 
be  considered  the  lawful  heir.  Sensible  that  his  title  by 
descent  was  too  imperfect  to  be  urged,  but  being  at  the 
same  time  veryreluetanl  to  acknowledge  himself  indebted 
for  the  throne  to  his  intended  union  with  the  Princess  of 
York,  he  resolved  to  obtain  a recognition  of  his  right  by 
the  Legislature  previously  to  his  marriage.  A Parliament 
met  at  Westminster  on  the  7th  of  September,  and  one  of 
its  first  measures  was  to  settle  the  Crown.  When  the 
Commons  presented  their  Speaker  to  Henry  he  ad- 
dressed them  in  a short  speech,  in  which  he  noticed  hia 
accession  as  well  by  just  hereditary  title  as  by  the  sure 
judgment  of  God,  which  was  manifested  by  giving  him 
the  victory  in  the  field  over  his  enemy.  On  the  accession 
of  Henry  IV.,  Edward  IV.,  and  Richard  III.,  the  three 
Monarchs  in  whose  favour  the  lineal  order  of  descent 
was  broken,  the  Act  of  Parliament  stated  their  claims  to 
the  throne  by  inheritance ; but  Parliament  appears  to 
have  grounded  Henry  VIL’a  right  on  his  being  King 
dt  facto  before  it  met;  and,  considering  nothing  ne- 
cessary in  his  case  besides  rehearsing  that  fact,  proceeded 
forthwith  to  settle  the  Royal  dignity  upon  him  and  the 
heirs  of  his  body.  The  deed  by  which  this  object  was 
accomplished  is  consequently  very  concise ; and,  not- 
withstanding the  hint  thrown  out  by  his  Majesty  as  to 
his  claim  both  by  conquest  and  descent,  no  allusion 
occurs  in  it  to  either  of  these  pretensions.  It  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  terms:  “To  the  pleasure  of 
Almighty  God,  the  wealth,  prosperity,  and  Burety  of  this 
realm  of  England,  to  the  singular  comfort  of  alt  the 
King’s  subjects  of  the  same,  and  in  avoiding  of  all  am- 
biguities and  questions,  be  it  orduined,  stablished,  and 
enacted  by  authority  of  this  present  Parliament,  that  the 
inheritance  of  the  Crowns  of  the  realms  of  England  and 
of  France,  with  all  the  pre-eminence  and  dignity  royal  to 
the  same  pertaining,  and  all  other  seignuries  to  the  King 
belonging  beyond  the  sea,  with  the  appurtenances  thereto 
iu  any  wise  due  or  pertaining,  be,  rest,  remain,  and  abide 
in  the  most  Royal  person  of  our  new  Sovereign  Lord, 
King  Harry  the  Seventh,  and  in  the  heirs  of  his  body 
lawfully  coming,  perpetually,  with  the  grace  of  God,  so  to 
endure  and  in  none  other. "f 

There  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  Henry’s  own  conviction 
that  he  had  obtained  the  Crown  by  conquest  alone  ; and 
this  opinion,  to  which  he  slightly  alluded  in  his  first  ad- 
dress to  Parliament,  but  found  it  too  repugnant  to  the 
feelings  of  the  Country  to  repeat,  is  apparent  from  a 
passage  in  his  Will  not  hitherto  mentioned  in  History. 
His  words  are,  “We  will  that  our  Executors  cause  to 
be  made  an  image  of  a King  representing  our  own  per- 
son, the  same  to  be  of  timber,  covered  and  wrought 
with  plate  of  fine  gold,  in  manner  of  an  armed  man,  and 
upon  the  same  armour  a coat-armour  of  our  arms  of 
England  and  France  enamelled,  with  a sword  and  spurs 
accordingly,  and  the  said  image  to  kneel  upon  a table  of 
silver  and  gilt,  and  holding  betwixt  his  hands  the  Crown 


which  it  pleated  God  to  give  ut  with  the  victory  of  our  Annals  of 
enemy  at  our  Jirtl  field."  This  image  he  bequeathed  England, 
to  God  and  our  Lady,  and  ordered  it  to  be  placed  in  the 
midst  of  St  Edward's  shrine  at  Westminster.*  From 


The  feeling  of  jealousy  inseparable  from  the  circum*  *' ’ 

stances  in  which  Henry  assumed  the  Government  was 
directed,  in  the  first  instance,  towards  the  young  Earl  A D 
of  Warwick,  the  son  of  the  unfortunate  Duke  of  Clarence.  1534* 
Having  been  sent  by  Richard  to  the  Castle  of  Sheriff-  Young 
button,  in  Yorkshire,  the  Prince  was  subjected  to  an  Karl  of 
actual  though  a mild  imprisonment  during  the  latter  Warwick 
part  of  his  uncle’s  domination  ; but  the  issue  of  Bos-  **5*j|£* 
worth  field,  os  it  removed  some  obstacles  in  the  way  of ow 
his  accession  to  the  throne  in  quality  of  husband  to  his 
cousin  Elizabeth,  so  it  excited  the  fears  of  the  conqueror, 
who  had  resolved  to  advance  to  supreme  power  by  fol- 
lowing a similar  path.  The  nephew  of  Edward  IV.  was 
therefore  removed  from  the  place  of  his  confinement  in 
the  North  to  the  Tower  of  London,  a scene  which  could 
not  fail  to-be  associated  with  the  most  melancholy  recol- 
lections and  painful  forebodings.  It  is  commonly  as- 
serted that  the  Princess,  the  future  wife  of  Henry,  shared 
the  restraint  imposed  upon  her  relative  at  SherifTiutton, 
though  no  record  remains  to  confirm  the  statement, 
which,  for  a variety  of  reasons,  is  now  considered  desti- 
tute of  foundation. t 

Actuated  by  the  desire,  never  long  absent  from  his  King’s  Co* 
mind,  to  appear  as  Sovereign  in  his  own  right,  the  King  rcmauon. 
resolved  that  his  Coronation  should  precede  his  marriage. 

This  ceremony  accordingly  took  place  with  the  usual 
pomp  on  the  30lh  of  October,  when  he  raised  his  uncle, 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  to  the  dignity  of  a Duke,  Lord 
Stanley  to  the  Earldom  of  Derby,  and  Sir  Edward 
Courtney  to  that  of  Devonshire.  He  created,  at  the 
name  time,  twelve  Knights  Banneret,  and  surrounded  his 
person  with  a band  of  fifty  select  archers,  under  the  ap- 
pellation of  Yeomen  of  the  Guard;  a precaution  which 
excited  some  surprise,  for  though  it  was  not  altogether 
without  example,  the  eyes  of  the  people  had  not  yet 
become  familiar  with  such  an  appendage  to  the  Royal 
establishment. 

The  Parliament  which  met  in  November,  besides  set-  PaHiaruet* 
tling  the  Crown  in  the  manner  already  described,  re- 
versed  the  numerous  attainders  imposed  by  Richard,  to 
under  which  nearly  all  the  partisans  of  the  House  of  marry 
Lancaster,  as  well  as  Henry  himself,  were  found  to  Elisabeth, 
labour.  Retaliation,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  was  in* 

Aided  upon  the  opposite  faction  ; upwards  of  thirty 
Noblemen,  Knights,  and  Gentlemen  were  denounced  as 
traitors ; and  many  individuals  friendly  to  the  cause  of 
York  were  deprived  of  their  lands  and  reduced  to 
poverty.  When  the  Commons  voted  the  customary  sup- 
plies, a grant  of  tonnage  and  poundage  for  life,  they  ven- 
tured to  present  a petition  that  he  would  be  pleased  lo 
“take  to  wife  and  consort  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
which  marriage,  they  hoped,  God  would  bless  with  a 
progeny  of  the  race  of  Kings.”  The  Lord*  Spiritual  and 
Temporal,  rising  from  their  seats, bowed  to  the  throne, 
thereby  expressing  their  concurrence  in  the  request 


• Priv f Parte  of  Elisabeth  of  York  ; Wardrobe  Ac- 

nmntt  of  Edward  /r,  set th  a Memoir  of  Elisabeth  of  York,  and 
V*(ri,  by  Nicholas  Harris  Nicola*,  Escj-,  p,  9.  It  must  occur  to 
the  reader  that  the  light  throsm  upon  this  passage  of  History  by  the 
learned  author  lost  named,  aflbrds  a clearer  slew  than  hat  hitherto 
been  given  of  the  righta  possessed  by  Henry  VI L 

t hot.  Fart.  ri.  270.  Pntj  Parte  EJrpenm.  Appendix  to  Sir 
Thomas  More 'a  HUlory  of  Richard  III,  Singer's  edition. 

VOL.  XII. 


• Memoir  of  Elizabeth  of  York,  prefixed  to  Privy  Purtt  Fjv 
pentet,  p.  63.  Lord  Bantu  remarks  that  Henry  “liked  that  till* 
best  which  made  him  independent;"  adding,  that  “he  resolved 
to  rest  upon  the  title  of  Lancaster  as  the  main,  and  to  use  the  other 
two,  that  of  marriage  and  that  of  battle,  but  as  supporters,  the  one 
to  appease  wervt  discontents,  and  the  other  to  beat  duwn  opea 
murmur  and  dispute.”  L/«  of  Hear*  Fit,  p.  8,  Edition,  1819, 

4 Nicolas,  Memoir  of  Ehsabrth,  p.  Ss. 
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which  had  just  been  made;  and  hi*  Majesty,  who  had 
* now  attained  hi*  principal  objects  on  the  ground  of  his 
personal  claims,  graciously  replied,  that  he  was  willing 
to  gratify  their  desires  * 

The  union  of  the  two  representative*  of  the  rival  line* 
which  issued  from  Edward  111.  was  solemnized  on 
the  18th  of  January,  I486,  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
nation,  who  Look  a deep  interest  in  the  fortune*  of 
the  White  Rose  now  attached  to  the  person  of  a 
female.  It  is  said  (hat  Henry  remarked  with  undis- 
guised displeasure  the  general  favour  which  was  borne 
to  the  union  of  his  Queen,  and  also,  that  the  irritation 
arising  from  this  source  not  only  disturbed  his  tranquil- 
lity during  the  whole  of  his  reign,  but  even  poisoned  hi* 
domestic  enjoyments.  Bacon,  whose  authority  must  not 
be  rashly  questioned,  maintains  that,  “all  his  lifetime, 
while  the  Lady  Elizabeth  lived  with  him,  for  she  died 
before  him,  he  showed  himself  no  very  indulgent  husband 
towards  her,  though  she  was  beautiful,  gentle,  and 
fruitful.  But  his  aversion  to  the  House  of  York  was  so 
predominant  in  him,  as  it  found  place  not  only  in  his 
Wars  and  Councils,  but  in  hi*  chamber*  and  bed/* 
L liter  researches,  however,  do  not  justify  this  conclu- 
sion ; on  the  contrary,  t here  is  to  be  found  in  the  more 
private  records  of  the  Royal  couple  ample  evidence  that 
they  were  not  unhappy,  nor  to  any  extent  the  victims 
of  jealousy  or  suspicion. f 

Before  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  Henry  signal- 
ized this  first  appeal  to  the  liberality  of  his  people 
by  conferring  honours  on  certain  individuals  who  had 
supported  his  interests.  For  example,  he  restored  to 
the  dignity  and  estates  of  the  Dukedom  of  Buckingham 
Edward  Stafford,  the  sou  of  live  Nobleman  who  fell 
under  the  hands  of  the  usurper.  He  created  Chanda*, 
who  accompanied  him  from  Britany,  Earl  of  Bath, 
while  he  raised  Sir  Giles  Daubcny  and  Sir  Robert 
Willoughby  to  the  rank  of  Barons.  But  his  confidence 
and  most  important  business  he  reserved  for  Fox  and 
Morton,  two  Clergymen  of  talent  * and  application, 
whose  services  be  rewarded  by  preferment  in  the 
Church.  It  is  remarked  by  one  of  his  biographers,  that 
he  loved  to  employ  and  advance  Prelates,  because  he 
could  do  so  without  violating  his  principles  of  economy ; 
and  he  was  wont  to  ruise  them  by  slow  steps,  and  to 
make  them  pass  through  the  inferior  Bishoprics,  that 
they  might  still  be  stimulated  by  the  expectation  of 
something  better,  and  that  he  might  not  lose  the  profits 
of  the  first  fruit*.  £ 

Having  founded  his  administration  on  the  solid  basis 
of  reconciliation  and  favour,  the  King  resolved  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  Northern  parts  of  his  dominions,  the  natives 
of  which  had  shown  some  affection  towards  Richard, 
and  had  borne  arms  in  hi*  cause.  When  at  Lincoln,  be 
received  notice  that  Lord  Lovell  was  at  the  bead  of  an 
insurrection,  the  object  of  which  was  to  seize  hi*  per- 
son after  he  should  have  entered  the  city  of  York. 
A small  force  under  the  Duke  of  Bedford  was  found 
sufficient  to  disconcert  the  scheme  of  the  rebels,  and  to 
revive  the  feeling  of  allegiance  in  the  great  body  of  their 
followers.  Lovell  made  hi*  escape  to  the  Continent, 
where  he  was  protected  by  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy, 
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leaving  his  friend  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford  to  suffern  Anna]*  of 
capital  punishment.*  Kurland. 

This  Royal  Progress  was  distinguished  by  an  Embassy  ' 
from  the  King  of  Scots,  who  was  desirous  to  confirm  the 
amity  which  had  for  some  time  *ubsi«trH  between  the 
two  Crowns.  Henry,  whose  throne  w as  still  new,  and  in 
some  degree  unconfirmed,  allowed  the  utmost  readiness 
to  meet  the  propositions  of  his  neighbour ; requiring 
that  the  Truce  should  not  terminate  but  w ith  one  of  their 
lives,  and  that  it  should  be  still  further  strengthened  by  amity  with 
a matrimonial  alliance  between  their  families. t the  king 

The  triumphs  of  the  Prince  over  his  enemies  were 
followed,  on  the  20th  of  September,  by  the  birth  of  a son, 
who  in  due  time  was  christened  by  the  name  of  Arthur,  thur. 
with  reference  to  the  famous  British  King  from  whom  Sept.  20. 
it  was  imagined  the  family  of  Tudor  derived  their  a.  d. 
descent-  Even  in  this  arrangement,  in  all  other  re- 
spects truly  unimportant,  the  husband  of  Elizabeth  con- 
sulted the  pride  of  hts  own  lineage  as  invested  with  an 
independent  royalty  prior  to  his  connection  with  the 
House  of  York.  But  the  same  ceremony  supplies  an 
incidental  proof  that  Henry  was  on  good  terms  with  his 
wile's  relations,  for  the  Queen  Dowager  was  godmother 
to  the  child,  and  it  was  carried  to  the  font  by  two  of  her 
daughters,  t-icily  and  Anne.f 

The  main  cause  of  uneasiness  during  this  reign  bad  Imp 
it*  origin  in  the  violent  means  ttsed  by  Richard  for 
setting  aside  the  true  heirs  to  the  Crown ; and  the  fucility  !ian’ 
with  which  successive  Pretenders  were  received,  indicates 
the  strong  attachment  still  lurking  in  the  breasts  of 
the  people  for  the  kindred  of  Edward  IY\  Motives, 
which  have  never  been  fully  comprehended,  induced 
a Priest  at  Oxford,  whose  name  was  Simon,  to  train 
a boy,  the  son  of  an  obscure  mechanic,  so  as  to  per- 
sonate the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  was  still  in  the  Tower. 

Tiie  imposture  is  by  Lord  Bacon  attributed  to  the 
resentment  of  Margaret,  relict  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  aunt  of  tins  young  Plantagenet,  who  “having  the 
spirit  of  a man  and  the  malice  of  a woman,  abounding 
in  treasure  by  her  dourer  and  her  frugality,  made  it  the 
chief  end  of  her  life  to  see  the  majesty  royal  of  England 
once  more  replaced  in  her  House ; and  had  set  up  King 
Henry  as  a wall  at  whose  overthrow  all  her  actions  should 
aim  and  shoot,  insomuch  that  all  the  counsels  of  his 
succeeding  troubles  came  chiefly  out  of  that  quiver ; and 
she  bore  such  a deadly  hatred  to  the  House  of  Lancaster, 
that  she  was  no  wise  mollified  by  the  conjunction  of  the 
two  Houses  in  her  niece's  marriage,  but  rather  hated 
her  niece  as  the  means  of  the  King's  accession  to  the 
Crown.”  At  alt  events,  Simnel.  the  puppet  whom  the 
Priest  chose  to  employ,  was  well  instructed  in  the  part 
he  was  called  upon  to  act ; bring  able  to  relate  with  a 
semblance  of  truth  and  accuracy  his  supposed  adven- 
tures at  ShcrilThutton,  as  well  as  during  his  residence 
in  the  Tower  and  after  his  escape  from  that  fortress. 

As  Ireland  presented  a scene  more  likely  than  any  other 


• Eat.  Pari.  »L  278. 

f Memoir  «/  Eheabtlh,  by  Nicolas,  p,  76. 
379. 

I Bacon,  p.  17, 


• Inland,  Collectanea,  vul.  if.  p.  185.  A thort*  and  brief 
Memory  by  Licence  and  Corveccon  of  the  Firtt  Progreue  of  ear 
Soarrraignc  lard  King  Henry  the  Seventh,  after  hie  noble  CVrvmoM, 
Cnttemeu,  and  Parliament  Holden  at  hie  Pafoyt  of  f Veit  m miter 
. lowarde  the  North  ParUeu 

— ..  ■ i—  -f  Ryroer,  xii.  290. 

t See  the  Chnotening  of  Prim*  Arthur,  in  LeUnd,  vol.  v.  p.  204. 
And  Ortlmamnee*  by  Margaret  Countenc  of  Richmond  and  Derby 
Liagard,  vet  T.  p.  tu  to  what  Preparation  u to  he  made  a oat  rut  the  DeHvrrannre  of  the 
Queen,  at  aim  for  IA*  Cbnitemng  of  the  Child  of  which  oh*  tluill  be 
delivered,  p.  179. 
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to  secure  success,  the  youth  was  presented  to  the  Earl 
of  Kildare,  the  Lord  Deputy,  who,  with  the  majority 
of  the  English  resident  in  that  Country,  cherished  a 
secret  attachment  to  the  Yorkists,  mid  were,  therefore, 
prepared  to  listen  to  the  pretensions  of  the  imaginary 
son  of  Clarence. 

The  inhabitants  of  London  were  soon  undeceived  by 
the  appearance  of  the  real  Earl  af  Warwick,  whom  the 
King,  in  order  to  expose  the  silly  artifice,  brought 
into  public.  Dut  the  Irish  partisans,  either  misled  by 
the  guile  of  Simon,  or  acting  as  his  accomplices,  gave  a 
hearty  reception  to  the  pretended  Prince,  acknowledged 
him  as  their  Sovereign,  lodged  him  in  the  Castle  of 
Dublin,  ami  publicly  proclaimed  him  King  by  the  title 
of  Edward  VI.  Encouraged  by  the  aid  of  two 
thousand  foreign  soldiers,  sent  by  Margaret  of  Bur- 
gundy, Lord  Kildare  landed  in  England,  and  prepared 
to  dispute  with  Henry  the  occupation  of  the  throne. 
The  Battle  of  Stoke,  in  which  most  of  the  insurgent 
chiefs  were  killed,  decided  the  fate  of  Lambert  Siimiel 
and  of  the  absurd  conspiracy  of  which  he  bad  been 
made  the  tool.  The  anger  of  the  victorious  fell  with 
some  severity  on  the  heads  of  those  who  either  counte- 
nanced  the  revolt,  or  did  not  exert  themselves  to  repress 
it;  but,  to  show  his  contempt  of  the  instrument  which 
hud  been  employed  by  his  enemies.  Henry  appointed  the 
son  of  the  Oxford  baker  toa  place  in  his  kitchen,  w hence 
be  afterwards  rose  to  the  rank  of  a falconer.* 

To  gratify  his  people,  as  well,  perhaps,  as  to  remove 
one  of  the  causes  of  discontent  which  threatened  the 
stability  of  his  throne,  Henry  resolved  to  give  the 
requisite  orders  fur  the  Coronation  of  his  Queen  ; a 
rite  which  was  performed  with  suitable  accompaniments 
of  splendour  and  parade.' t His  attention  being  now 
set  free  from  domestic  concerns,  he  diverted  it  to  the 
state  of  the  neighbouring  Kingdoms,  several  of  which 
began  to  act  in  concert  for  the  establishment  of  a proper 
balance  of  power  among  the  principal  Sovereignties 
of  Europe.  The  influence  acquired  by  Spain,  alter  the 
consolidation  of  Aragon  and  Castile  under  one  sceptre, 
suggested  to  her  rulers  the  expediency  of  keeping  a vigi- 
lant eye  on  the  policy  of  France  and  Germany,  nut  less 
than  on  the  ambitious  views  of  the  Court  of  Brussels, 
and  on  the  rising  fortunes  of  England,  no  longer 
repressed  by  the  calamities  of  Civil  war.  This  increase 
of  strength  on  the  part  of  Ferdinand  was  necessary 
to  counterbalance  the  vast  acquisitions  of  territory  made 
by  Louis  XL,  who  had  succeeded  in  uniting  to  his 
Crown  most  of  the  great  Fiefs  formerly  held  either  by 
discontented  vassals  or  foreign  nations.  Britsny  alone 
retained  a shadow  of  independence ; and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Charles  VIII.,  eager  to  seize  so  valuable  a prize, 
availed  themselves  of  an  opportunity  supplied  by  a 
quarrel  between  the  Duke  and  bis  Barons,  to  annex  its 


• Polydore  Vergil,  574.  Wmnt  adhuc  Lambert**,  ex  Reg*  ae- 
Ctptfntm  Uomitor  faetue,  tfuam  aJujuantitjeer  m*  cwjm *4  r<y«4 
very  verier*!,  afinqve  vtUom  mttnerst  ohtveral.  Set)  *Uu  LeUml, 
vol.  »v.  p.  2fl9.  Hall,  fot  4.  ami  B aeon.  p.  32,  ftc. 

f Leland,  Cel/ectanra,  vol.  iv.  p.  216.  7 The  Chrommliom  of  lady 
KJixabeth,  Kimg  Henry  the  Seventh' t wife,  m the  tktrd  year  of  kit 
Rttigne.  41  The  Saturday  next  by  fur  live  dav  *>f  tba  Queue’*  Co 
roaaiiou,  her  Grace  b«nn*  in  the  Tower  o t London,  after  dyner 
*»  rially  ftpparelde,  having  about  her  a Kjrtill  of  white  doth  of 
Ipildc  of  damjuke,  and  a mantel!  «f  the  urn  *u*to  funds  with  er- 
myna,  fastened  W-fore  her  breast  with  a great  curiously 
wrought  of  golds  and  silk,  and  rich  kauppes  of  goldo  at  the  end 
taaseUsd.” 


rich  fields  to  their  own  extensive  Provinces.  The 
Spaniards,  still  engaged  in  the  reduction  of  Grannda, 
did  not  think  proper  to  interfere  in  this  dispute ; and 
hence  the  eyes  of  both  parties  were  turned  to  Euglund, 
the  only  Country  whose  mediation  or  arms  would  at 
this  particular  crisis  have  proved  effectual.  But  Henry, 
unwilling  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  so  recently  restored 
to  his  people,  resisted  every  application  to  engage  in 
hostilities.  He  hoped  that  the  French  Ministers  would 
not  persevere  in  a scheme  so  offensive  to  all  the  poten- 
tates of  Europe,  and  which  Ihc  English,  above  all  others, 
having  an  obvious  interest  in  defeating,  would,  they 
might  infer,  oppose  in  the  field  of  buttle,  should  the 
usual  means  of  negotiation  be  found  insufficient. 

It  soon  appeared  that  the  King  of  France  had  re- 
solved to  possess  himself  of  Brituny,  either  by  force  or 
by  a marriage  with  the  young  Duchess  ; but  the  Court 
of  London,  still  shrinking  from  the  waste  and  hazards 
of  War,  confined  their  exertions  to  peaceful  embassies 
and  amicable  proposals.  The  monarch,  indeed,  con- 
nived at  an  attempt  made  by  his  maternal  um-le,  Lord 
Woodville,  to  aid  the  Bretons  with  a small  body  of  men  ; 
an  undertaking  w hich,  being  altogether  incommensurate 
to  the  object  in  view,  proved  fatal  both  to  the  leaders 
and  to  the  brave  people  whom  he  meant  to  serve.  The 
French  continued  to  make  progress  as  well  by  treaty  as 
by  arms,  and  the  affairs  of  the  Duchy  became  every  day 
more  desperate,  when  Henry,  listening  to  the  voice  of 
entreaty,  and  obtaining  the  promise  of  corresponding  ad- 
vantages, levied  six  thousand  soldiers,  and  sent  them 
over  seas,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Willoughby  dc 
Broke.  The  troops  of  Charles,  averse  from  a decisive  con- 
flict, retired  into  garrison  and  allowed  the  English  to 
remain  masters  of  the  open  country  ; being  satisfied 
that  the  dissensions  of  the  Nobles  would  soon  render 
abortive  the  most  strenuous  exertions  of  their  allies. 
The  result  coincided  with  this  expectation  ; 13c  Broke 
was  not  able  to  accomplish  any  thing  for  the  welfare  of 
the  Provinces  which  he  was  sent  to  deliver;  and  the 
youthful  Sovereign,  finding  her  rejection  of  the  French 
King  and  her  efforts  to  dislodge  his  army  equally  fruit- 
less, at  length  consented  to  become  hi*  consort.* 

Henry,  upon  witnessing  the  annexation  of  Britany  to 
the  dominions  of  his  most  formidable  rival,  did  not 
fail  to  condemn  the  wavering  policy  which  his  avarice 
had  induced  him  to  pursue.  France  had  now  acquired 
a degree  of  power  which  raised  her  high  m the  scale  of 
European  nations,  and  secured  to  her  a degree  of  influ- 
ence which  at  no  distant  period  might  endanger  their 
freedom  as  independent  States.  He  therefore  resolved 
to  appeal  to  the  liberality  and  wisdom  of  his  people, 
whence  he  expected  means,  as  well  as  encouragement,  to 
wage  war  with  Charles,  whose  success,  while  it  galled 
bis  pride,  provoked  also  his  warmest  resentment.  When 
Parliament  assembled,  he  reminded  his  faithful  Com- 
mons of  the  indignity  inflicted  upon  their  native  land 
by  the  insulting  behaviour  of  the  French  ruler ; who  had 
not  only,  in  defiance  of  his  just  remonstrances,  as- 
sumed the  government  of  Britany,  but  he  openly  refused 
to  pay  the  wonted  tribute  conceded  to  Edward  IV. 
He  called  to  their  recollection  tb»  former  triumphs  of 
England,  the  numerous  victories  achieved  by  the  valour 
of  their  ancestors,  and  the  frequent  humiliations  im- 
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posed  upon  the  vaunting  enemy  who  now  dared  to 
✓ brave  their  power.  By  these  means  he  succeeded  in 
stirring  up  at  once  their  anger  and  their  enthusiasm. 
All  classes  burned  for  revenge,  not  less  than  for  an 
opportunity  to  distinguish  their  military  virtues  in  the 
field.  The  Nobles  were  permitted  to  sell  their  estates, 
that  they  might  provide  themselves  with  suitable  arms  and 
attendants ; while  those  of  inferior  degree  impove- 
rished their  families  by  borrowing  sums  of  money,  to 
be  expended  on  similar  preparations  for  a campaign 
which,  they  hoped,  would  eclipse  the  glories  of  Crtfcy 
and  Azincourt.* 

But  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  King  was 
in  earnest,  notwithstanding  his  demonstrations  of  patriot- 
ism, and  his  eloquent  appeal  to  the  passions  of  his 
people.  The  season  at  which  he  commenced  the  cam- 
paign gave  rise  to  suspicions  of  hia  sincerity ; for,  ac- 
cording to  the  mode  of  warfare  pursued  in  those  days,  it 
was  concluded  that  uo  leader  who  had  serious  views 
on  France  would  embark  his  troops  near  the  middle  of 
October.  He,  indeed,  insinuated,  as  a reply  to  such 
doubts,  that,  as  the  struggle  could  not  fail  to  be  pro- 
tracted beyond  one  year,  it  was  of  no  consequence  at 
what  particular  period  he  began  ; but  he  had  no  sooner 
lauded  on  the  opposite  coast  at  the  head  of  twenty-five 
thousand  men  than  it  became  manifest  that  he  had  no 
intention  to  proceed  beyond  an  armed  negotiation. 
Henry,  who  was  at  all  times  more  desirous  of  money 
than  of  martial  fame,  turned  no  deaf  car  to  the  pro- 
posals made  by  Charles  for  the  renewal  of  Trace.  The 
French  King  readily  consented  to  pay  a large  sum,  not 
less  than  four  hundred  thousand  pounds,  iu  name  of 
compensation  for  the  outlay  occasioned  by  the  pro- 
secution of  hostilities  in  Britany,  and  also  a yearly 
tribute  of  twenty-five  thousand  crowns,  including  the  ar- 
rears of  the  annuity  stipulated  to  Edward  IV.  It  is 
remarked  by  the  biographer  of  the  English  Monarch, 
that  this  payment  was  made  both  to  him  and  to  his  sun 
Henry  VIII.  longer  than  it  could  continue  upon  any 
computation  of  charges.  **  There  were  also  assigned 
unto  the  King's  principal  counsellors  great  pensions 
besides  rich  gifts  for  the  present ; which  whether  lie  did 
permit  to  save  his  own  purse  from  rewards,  or  to  com- 
municate the  envy  of  a business  that  was  displeasing  to 
bis  people,  was  diversely  interpreted. ”t 

Henry  relumed  home  with  a considerable  accession  to 
his  wealth,  but  with  no  increase  of  renown  or  popularity. 
From  Calais  he  wrote  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen 
of  the  City,  boasting  of  his  improved  finances,  his 
power  to  fulfil  all  his  pecuniary  engagements,  and  the 
prospect  of  a mitigated  taxation.  Parsimony,  in  truth, 
was  already  the  distinguishing  feature  in  his  public 
character ; a habit  which  was  so  little  in  unison  with  the 
chivalrous  spirit  of  the  Age,  that  it  excited  feelings  of 
ridicule  rather  than  of  respect,  and  exposed  him  to  impu- 
tations from  which,  in  the  mind  of  a reflecting  reader,  a 
consideration  of  his  peculiar  circumstances  will  entirely 
exculpate  him.  He  had  not  yet  obtaiued  a secure 
footing  in  the  affections  of  his  subjects,  and  he  was 
therefore  unwilling  to  exhaust  their  patience  by  making 
too  frequent  demands  upon  their  property.  Little 
more  than  a year  had  elapsed  since  the  attempt  to  raise 

• Bacon.  Hu/vry  of  King  Henry  I’ll,  vol.vii.  p.  79.  Kjrcocr,  vol, 
aii.  p.  446. 

I Bacon,  p.  90,  Rymer,  vol.  xiL  p.  490,  Jh/Ut  of  Pariiamenl, 
voL  vi.  p.  507. 


part  of  a sum  voted  by  Parliament  threw  the  Northern  Annals  af 
Counties  into  a state  of  revolt ; the  people  not  only  England, 
refusing  to  contribute  their  proportion,  but  proceeding 
so  far  in  their  defiance  of  the  Crown  as  to  murder  the  *ro,a 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  his  Majesty’s  Lieutenant* 

The  insecurity  of  his  position,  too,  ou  a throne  to  which  *4®®' 
in  his  own  right  he  had  not  any  valid  title,  rendered  it  A ^ 
expedient  that  he  should  be  possessed  of  the  means  of  1534 
supporting  an  armed  force,  independently  of  the  reluc-  p,^,, 
taut  Grants  meusured  out  to  him  by  the  Commons.  An  Warbeck. 
incident  soon  occurred  which  justified  at  once  his  appre-  a.  d. 
bensions  and  Ins  foresight.  A youth  named  Perkin  1493. 
Warbeck  was  induced  to  personate  Richard,  Duke 
of  York,  the  son  of  Edward  IV.,  who  with  his  brother 
the  King  was  supposed  to  have  been  murdered  in  the 
Tower.  To  use  the  words  of  his  Historian,  Henry 
“began  again  to  be  huunted  with  spirits  by  the  magic 
and  curious  arts  of  the  Lady  Margaret.”  In  reference  to 
Warbeck.  he  remarks,  that  41  this  was  a finer  counter- 
feit-stone than  Lambert  Siinncl,  belter  done,  and  worn 
upon  greater  hands ; being  graced  after  with  the  wearing 
of  a King  of  France  and  a King  of  Scotland,  not  of  a 
Duchess  of  Burgundy  only.  As  for  the  other,  there 
was  not  much  in  him  more  than  that  he  was  a hand- 
some boy  and  did  not  shame  his  robes.  But  this  youth, 
of  whom  we  are  now  to  speak,  was  such  a mercurial 
as  the  like  hath  seldom  becti  known ; and  could  make 
his  own  part,  if  at  any  time  he  chanced  to  lie  out.  Where- 
fore this  being  one  of  the  strangest  examples  of  a per- 
sonation that  ever  was  in  elder  or  later  times,  it  deserveth 
to  be  discovered  and  related  at  the  full ; although  the 
King's  manner  of  showing  things,  by  pieces  and  by 
dark  lights,  hath  so  muffled  it  that  it  is  left  almost  qb  a 
mystery  to  this  day/'f 

A rumour  had  been  industriously  maintained,  during 
the  former  as  well  as  the  present  reign,  that  the  Duke 
of  York  escaped,  when  his  brother,  Edward  V,,  fell 
under  the  hands  of  the  hired  assassins.  It  was  oc- 
cordingly  the  original  intention  of  those  who  acted  with 
the  Priest  Simon,  that  the  Oxford  boy  should  assume 
the  name  and  pretensions  of  this  young  Prince,  aud  no 
reason  has  ever  been  assigned  why  they  changed  their 
plan  so  absurdly  as  to  substitute  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
bis  cousin,  who,  so  long  as  Elizabeth  lived,  could  have 
no  right  to  the  crown  of  England. 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  Warbeck  met  with  his 
first  encouragement  at  the  Court  of  Margaret,  the 
Duchess  Dowager  of  Burgundy,  to  whom  is  usually  at- 
tributed the  whole  contrivance  of  the  imposture. 

Charles  VIII.,  too,  received  with  Royal  honours  this 
aspirant  to  a throne ; and  it  was  not  until  he  was 
threatened  with  the  displeasure  of  Henry  that  he  dis- 
missed him  from  his  dominions.  Perkin  at  length  pre- 
sented himself  in  Ireland,  where  his  arrival  was  hailed 
with  much  congratulation,  and  he  was  regarded  as  the  true 
heir  of  the  House  of  York,  to  which  the  English  settled 
in  that  part  of  the  Kingdom  were  very  much  attached. 

The  Mayor  of  Cork  and  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  who 
were  satisfied  with  his  claims  to  a Royal  lineage,  de- 
clared in  his  favour,  and  others  were  ready  to  lake  arms 

* Hall,  fat.  16.  LvIadJ,  Col/fHnne«i,f ol.  iv.  p.  246. 

f Bacon,  Huiory  of  King  Henry  l'!l.  p,  91 . “The  Lady  Mar- 
garet, whom  tho  King**  friends  called  Juno,  because  vbo  wot  to  him 
as  Juno  wiu  to  Aural,  stirring  both  heaven  a rul  hell  to  do  turn 
mischief  for  a foundation  of  her  particular  practices  against  him, 
did  continually  nourish  th«  flying  opinion  that  Richard,  second 
soo  to  Edward  IV.,  was  not  murdered  in  tbo  Tower/’ 
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iu  support  of  his  rights  as  the  son  of  Edward  Plan* 
tagcuet. 

But  tHeir  plans  were  soon  disconcerted  by  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  reigning  Sovereign,  who  spared  no  pains  to 
throw  light  on  the  mysterious  transaction,  and  to  defeat 
the  object  of  those  unscrupulous  partisans  by  whom  it 
was  countenanced.  These  last  had  employed  Sir 
Robert  Clifford  as  their  agent  in  Flanders,  under  pre- 
Vigilauccof  tencc  0f  ascertaining  the  extraction  of  Warbeck,  though, 
»eury*  |n  t0  procure  aid  from  such  of  the  continental 

Princes  as  might  be  willing  to  embrace  so  favourable 
an  occasion  for  disturbing  the  Government  of  Henry. 
The  King,  having  succeeded  in  corrupliug  Clifford, 
gradually  became  master  of  all  the  secrets  intrusted  to 
him,  and  was  forthwith  put  in  possession  of  the  names 
of  the  principal  individuals  who  encouraged  the  young 
adventurer  in  his  daring  attempt* 

Sir  William  This  intelligence  immediately  proved  fatal  to  several 
Stanley  men  of  rank,  who  themselves  either  were  deceived  by  the 
condemned  Court  of  Burgundy,  or  had  resolved  to  lend  their  aid  in  pro- 
uul  exe-  pagating  a political  fraud.  Among  others  who  suffered 
death  was  Sir  William  Stanley,  to  whom  the  King  had 
been  indebted  both  for  his  Crown  and  his  life;  but  so 
confused  and  contradictory  are  the  records  of  justice 
transmitted  from  those  limes,  that  it  remains  extremely 
doubtful  (o  what  extent  this  brave  soldier  was  guilty  of 
the  treason  laid  to  his  charge.  By  some,  he  was  accused 
of  supplying  Warbcck  with  money,  while  others  maintain 
that  his  accession  to  the  plot  had  not  gone  beyond  the 
simple  statement,  that  “ were  he  sure  he  was  the  son 
of  Edward  lie  would  not  fight  against  him.”  The  in- 
dictment, however,  asserts  that  he  had  consented  to  the 
employment  of  Clifford,  and  had  engaged  to  receive  and 
aid  all  such  persons  as  he  should  send  to  him  with  a 
private  sign.  It  may,  indeed,  be  presumed  on  general 
grouuds  that,  if  Henry  could  have  believed  him  inno- 
cent. he  would  not  have  violated  every  feeling  and  obli- 
gation dear  to  the  human  heart  by  consenting  to  his 
execution ; but  the  Royal  avarice  was  tempted  by  the 
prospect  of  a rich  confiscation — forty  thousand  pounds 
and  a valuable  estate — and  this  bribe  was  thought  more 
than  sufficient  to  counterbalance  in  his  mind  all  the 
considerations  of  gratitude  and  humanity,  even  though 
directed  to  his  greatest  benefactor  and  his  mother's 
husband.* 

. The  discovery  and  punishment  of  his  adherents  placed 
vadesKor-  ^>e**ore  Ter^*n  the  alternative  of  either  making  a bold 
* - 8 effort  to  accomplish  his  object,  or  of  retiring  altogether 

from  the  scene  of  contention.  Preferring  the  former,  he 
appeared  near  Deal  at  the  head  of  a small  force,  but 
meeting  with  no  support  be  instantly  retreated  from  the 
coast,  leaving  about  a hundred  and  fifty  prisoners  in  the 
hands  of  the  Sheriff  of  Kent,  who  marched  them  with 
every  token  of  indignity  to  London.f 

Being  foiled  in  this  attempt,  the  Pretender  directed 
his  steps  towards  Scotland,  where  lie  was  received  by 
the  King  of  James  IV.  with  all  the  honours  due  to  his  assumed 
Scots,  who 
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* Bacon  assigns  several  reasons  for  the  King's  consent  to  the 
death  of  Stanley  : “ Fhst,  an  over  merit ; tor  convenient  merit  unto 
which  reward  may  easily  reach  doth  best  with  Kings.  Next,  the 
urnie  of  his  power ; for  the  King  thought  that  he  who  could  set 
him  up  was  the  more  dangerous  to  pull  him  down.  Thirdly,  the 

f’limtneriag  of  a confiscation ; for  he  was  the  richest  subject  for  ra- 
ue  in  the  Kingdom.  Lastly,  the  nature  of  the  time;  for  if  the 
King  had  been  out  of  tosr  of  his  own  estate,  it  was  not  unlike  he 
would  have  spared  his  life."—  HAtory  of  King  Henry  VI l.  p.  107. 
f Hollnshed,  tli.  p.  54.  U ull,  fob  38.  Polydore  Vergil,  p.  593. 


rank.  The  Northern  King,  as  a further  token  of  his  Annals  cf 
respect,  conferred  upon  him  Lady  Catherine  Gordon,  a England, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Huntley,  and  a relation  of  the 
Royal  family.  He  even  resolved  to  make  on  inroad  it0U1 
into  England,  and  to  carry  Warbeck  along  with  him,  in  A*.®' 
the  hope  that  some  of  the  natives  would  toke  arms  in  1 
his  behalf,  and  thereby  add  to  the  terror  of  the  invasion  A D 
and  the  perplexity  of  the  Government.  But  the  people  1534' 
in  those  parts,  either  indifferent  to  the  claims  of  the 
Flemish  youth,  or  convinced  that  they  were  founded  on 
imposture,  refused  to  join  bis  standard,  or  to  take  any 
interest  in  his  fortunes.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  issued  a 
proclamation,  narrating  his  own  history  and  sufferings, 
denouncing  the  tyranny  of  the  Earl  of  Richmond  who 
bad  seized  the  throne,  degraded  the  Nobility  and  op- 
pressed the  Commons,  and  finally  calling  upon  all  his 
subjects  to  assist  him  in  expelling  the  usurper.  Instead 
of  rallying  round  him  as  their  Sovereign,  they  took  mea- 
sures for  driving  from  their  soil  the  savage  band  of 
marauders  who,  with  his  apparent  sanction,  were  lay- 
ing it  waste.  After  loading  themselves  with  plunder  the 
Scots  recrossed  the  border,  carrying  with  them  the  hus- 
band of  Catherine  Gordon,  to  await  a more  favourable 
opportunity  for  prosecuting  his  right  to  the  Sovereignty 
of  England.* 

While  the  occurrences  now  mentioned  occupied  the 
thoughts  of  the  nation,  Henry  was  labouring  to  confirm 
by  the  authority  of  law  the  power  to  which  he  had 
attained  by  the  wisdom  of  his  counsels  and  the  success 
of  his  arms.  The  readiness  with  which  the  Irish  were  state  of 
at  all  times  induced  to  revolt  suggested  to  him  the  pro-  Ireland, 
priety  of  restraining  them  by  an  increase  of  his  military 
establishment.  Sir  Edward  Poynings  was  intrusted 
with  the  management  of  affaire,  who,  after  dispersing 
some  tumultuary  troops,  summoned  a Parliament  to  meet 
at  Dublin.  In  this  assembly  of  the  States  was  passed 
that  memorable  Statute  which  bears  his  name,  and  by  Poynmge 
which  it  was  provided  not  only  that  all  the  recent  laws  Statute, 
of  England  should  be  in  force  in  the  sister  island,  but  also 
that  no  Bill  should  be  introduced  into  the  Irish  Legisla- 
ture without  having  previously  obtained  the  sanction  of 
the  English  Council.  The  object  of  this  measure,  it  is 
apparent,  was  to  secure  an  ascendency  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  more  powerful  Country,  and  to  perpetuate 
its  dominion  ever  those  vassal  Provinces  which  were  not 
disposed  to  acknowledge  any  thing  beyond  a nominal 
subjection.  It  is  deserving  of  remark,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  most  objectionable  clause  of  the  Statute  wna 
enacted  at  the  request  of  the  Commons  themselves,  who 
sought  by  means  of  it  a protection  against  the  tyranny 
of  their  indigenous  rulers,  from  whose  exactions  and 
cruelty  they  had  the  most  to  apprehend. t 

The  inroad  of  the  Scots  afforded  to  Henry  an  occasion  Money 
for  applying  to  his  people  for  money ; an  advantage 
which  he  was  never  slow  to  improve.  He  exaggerated,  aQ 
in  the  hearing  of  their  Representatives,  the  insult  and  ^ 

losses  inflicted  upon  the  Northern  Counties  by  those  Scots, 
barbarous  invaders  ; who,  besides  abetting  a Pretender 
to  the  English  throne,  had  poured  contempt  upon  his 
Government,  plundered  his  strong  holds,  and  slain  his 
unoffending  subjects.  A supply  was  voted  by  Parlia- 
ment sufficient  to  fit  out  a suitable  army  and  to  main- 
tain it  in  the  field  until  all  grievances  should  be  redressed 
and  the  houour  of  the  nation  fully  vindicated. 


* Bacon,  p.  118 — 126.  Polydore  Vergil,  p,  596. 
f Davies,  p.  235.  Leland,  rot  U.  p.  512. 
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Beil  the  complaisance  of  the  Legislature  was  not  imi- 
tated by  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  Southern  Coun- 
ties, who,  aware  that  his  Majesty  had  accumulated  great 
treasures,  refused  to  pay  their  proportion  of  the  tax. 

In  Cornwall  especially,  the  people,  equally  bold  and 
parsimonious,  questioned  the  fairness  of  laying  upon  them 
an  imposition  for  protecting  the  Country  against  the 
Soots,  a burden  which  ought  to  be  entirely  confined  to 
those  who  were  ci  posed  to  their  depredations,  the  owners 
of  land  near  the  Northern  Marches*  It  was,  therefore, 
resolved  to  present  a petition  to  the  King,  backed  by 
Bitch  numbers  as  would  give  weight  to  their  opinions  ; 
and  with  this  view  the  peasantry  armed  themselves  with 
axes,  hedge-bills,  and  such  other  rude  weapons  as  were 
famished  by  their  daily  occupations.  Their  leaders  were 
Flam  mock,  an  attorney,  and  Joseph,  a farrier,  whose 
eloquence  had  excited  the  public  resentment  to  ao  high 
a degree  that  nothing  could  allay  it,  short  of  the  capital 
punishment  of  Archbishop  Morion  and  Sir  Reginald 
Gray,  who  were  esteemed  the  moat  influential  of  the 
Royal  counsellors* 

In  their  progress  towards  the  Capital  they  were 
joined  by  Lord  Audlcy,  who,  finding  their  number  amount 
to  about  sixteen  thousand  men.  placed  himself  at  their 
head ; having  regard  rather  to  the  claims  of  his  own 
restless  ambition  than  to  the  goodness  of  their  cause,  or 
the  chance  of  success.  Their  maxim,  when  they  engaged 
in  this  hazardous  expedition,  was  to  abstain  from  all  vio- 
lence until  they  had  made  their  wishes  known  to  the 
Sovereign  ; and  except  at  Taunton,  where  they  slew  one 
of  the  Commissioners  of  the  revenue,  as  they  encountered 
no  resistance,  they  were  not  chargeable  with  any  dis- 
order.* 


Are  defeat-  Henry,  who  did  not  remain  uninformed  as  to  their 
•d  at  progress,  made  arrangements  far  checking  them  when 
ihey  should  approach  to  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
Having  reached  Blackheath  without  receiving  any  ad- 
dition to  their  ranks,  the  Comishmen  were  little  prepared 
to  dispute  a passage  with  the  more  regular  battalions 
which  the  King  had  collected  to  oppose  them.  A shurp 
conflict  took  place  at  Deptford  bridge,  which  the  rustic 
archers  defended  with  great  resolution  ; but  being  at- 
tacked in  the  rear,  and  perceiving  the  Royal  artillery  in 
front  ready  to  sweep  them  down,  should  they  attempt  to 
advance,  they  sought  for  safety  in  a confused  flight. 
Two  thousand  of  them  had  fallen  before  they  yielded  to 
the  superior  strength  of  the  enemy  ; and  fifteen  hundred 
. were  made  prisoners,  most  of  whom  were  allowed  to 
purchase  their  freedom,  or  to  receive  it  gratuitously  at  the 
hands  of  their  captors.  A heavier  doom  awaited  the 
authors  of  the  insurrection  : Fiammock  and  Joseph  were 
hanged,  and  the  Lord  Audley  was  sentenced  to  lose  his 
head.f 

Renewed  The  Scots  availed  themselves  of  this  rising  to  renew 
invwiou  by  their  invasion  of  Northumberland,  committing  their 
the  bots.  usual  devastation  ; but  at  the  approach  of  the  Carl  of 
Surrey,  who  commanded  a powerful  armament,  they  fell 


• In  this  respect  they  were  more  temperate  than  Perkin  War- 
beck,  who,  when  accompanying  the  Scuttith  array,  issued  a procla- 
mation, promming  to  the  man  “ who  nboukl  take  or  distress  Henry 
Tyddar,  a reward  proportioned  to  his  condition  ; “ so  as  the  most 
tow  and  simp >#t  of  degree  should  have  for  his  labour  one  thou- 
sand pounds  in  money,  and  lands  to  the  yearly  value  of  one  hun- 
dred marks  to  him  aud  his  Heirs  for  ever."— Bacon,  Menrv  W, 
p.  120. 

f Kytner.  xii.  696.  Hall,  Cbk  41,  Ac.  Poll*  of  Parliament, 
vol.  vi.  p.  544.  Poly  Jure  Vergil,  GO  l — 603, 


back  into  their  own  Country  and  prepared  to  act  on  the  Annals  of 
defensive.  Had  conquest  or  the  fame  of  victory  been  va-  S^gbuxL 
lued  by  the  English  Monarch,  he  had  now  an  oppor- 
tunity  to  signalize  his  skill  as  a warrior,  os  well  as  to  lrom 
punish  his  troublesome  neighbours.  Henry  always 
preferred  the  more  solid  advantages  of  Peace  ; identifying  1 V*5* 
his  honour  as  the  ruler  of  a divided  people  with  the  sue-  Am  D# 

cess  of  his  foreign  negotiations  and  a rigid  economy  at  1534 

home.  He  therefore  entered  into  terms  with  James  ptfaCw  wn- 
for  settling  their  mutual  differences  ; and,  to  realize  this  eluded  t*- 
important  object  without  delay,  he  consented  to  the  me-  ,w**° 
diation  of  Don  Pedro  Hialas,  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  **** 
whose  master  was  on  a footing  of  amity  with  both  Sove-  *m”* 
reigns.  The  English  at  first  insisted  on  the  surrender 
of  Perkin  Warbeck,  who  still  enjoyed  some  show  of 
favour  at  the  Scottish  Court;  a condition  to  which  the 
other  party,  whose  faith  was  pledged  to  the  mysterious 
adventurer,  could  not  accede.  But  James,  though  lie 
would  not  stain  his  character  by  a direct  breach  of  con- 
fidence to  the  unfortunate  fugitive,  saw  clearly  that  the 
Peace  with  the  King  of  England  could  not  rest  on  a sore 
basis  so  long  as  he  cherished  in  his  dominions  a Pre- 
tender to  the  throne.  He  therefore  suggested  to  War- 
beck  that,  as  hia  cause  was  not  popular  among  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Northern  Counties,  hardly  any  one  of 
whom  had  deigned  to  acknowledge  it  during  the  late 
invasions,  it  might  be  expedient  to  solicit  fortune  in 
another  quarter,  where  the  people  were  better  satisfied 
of  hia  claims.* 

Perkin  left  Scotland  accompanied  by  four  ships  and  W*rWk 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  companions  or  followers,  h-aves  Scot- 
Having  approached  the  Southern  coast  of  Ireland,  with  a“d 
the  view  of  rousing  the  dormant  zeal  of  his  friends,  he 
discovered  that  the  vigour  of  Henry's  administration 
had  completely  suppressed  the  spirit  of  revolt,  and  also 
that  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  who  had  received  a pardon 
from  his  Royal  master,  would  not  again  incur  the  hazard 
of  provoking  his  resentment.  For  these  reasons,  he 
directed  his  course  to  the  shores  of  Cornwall,  where  he 
found  the  fire  of  insurrection  glowing  with  an  intense 
heat,  und  upon  landing  displayed  his  standard  under  the 
title  of  Richard  IV.  He  soon  had  the  gratifica- 
tion to  see  his  small  band  increased  by  the  junction  of 
several  thousand  devoted  partisans,  who,  smarting  under 
the  recollection  of  their  recent  deleat,  were  eager  to  re- 
trieve their  reputation  aa  soldiers,  and  to  retaliate  on  the 
bead  of  Henry  Tudor  the  injuries  which  they  imagined 
themselves  to  have  suffered  during  his  reign.  Their 
first  attempt  was  against  Exeter,  the  only  town  of  the  siege  of 
West  which  preserved  its  allegiance  to  the  House  of  Lan-  Kxeter. 
caster,  as  once  more  distinguished  from  that  of  York  ; 
but  their  skill  in  the  reduction  of  a fortified  place  being 
very  unequal  to  their  courage  in  the  field,  they  spent 
three  weeks  before  it  without  making  any  material  im- 
pression. Meantime  an  army,  headed  by  the  King  in 
person,  was  rapidly  advancing,  resolved  to  decide  the 
controversy  by  an  appeal  to  the  sword  in  a general  en- 
gagement. Warbeck  seemed  at  first  willing  to  abide  the 
issue,  and  to  meet  in  the  field  of  battle  the  conqueror  of 
Bosworth  ; but  after  making  a show  of  preparations  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Taunton,  he  deserted  hia  followers  of 

in  the  night,  aud,  flying  into  Hampshire,  nought  refuge  Warbeck. 
in  the  Abbey  of  Beaulieu.  The  Cornishmen  again  im- 
plored the  Royal  forbearance  and  were  again  admitted 


* Hall,  foi.  45.  Bymar,  ui.  671 — 660,  Hoiiuthed,  t«L  ui. 
p.  514. 
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to  pardon,  with  the  exception  of  a few  among  the  lead- 
en upon  whom  puuishment  was  inflicted  as  a salutary 
example.* 

Among  the  trophies  of  war  which  (ell  into  the  hands 
of  the  conqueror  was  the  Lady  Catherine  Gordon,  whom 
War  beck  had  left  at  St.  Michael's  Mount.  His  Ma- 
jesty received  her  with  courtesy  and  tenderness ; and 
finding  that  there  was  no  hazard  of  her  producing  an 
heir  to  the  pretensions  of  Wnrbeck  he  endeavoured  to 
solace  her  grief  by  placing  her  in  an  honourable  condi- 
tion near  the  person  of  his  Queen.  The  name  of  the 
“ White  Rose,”  says  Bacon,  which  had  been  given  to 
her  husband's  false  title,  was  continued  in  common 
speech  to  her  true  beauty. t 

Henry  did  not  fail  to  guard  with  the  utmost  vigi- 
lance all  the  approaches  to  the  Sanctuary  in  which  tbe 
chief  of  the  insurrection  had  immured  himself.  He  was 
advised  to  commit  his  safety  to  the  King's  pleasure,  on 
the  general  condition  of  pardon;  and,  **  being  destitute  of 
all  hope,  lacking  comfort,  aid,  and  refuge,  when  he 
knew  not  to  what  Country  to  fly  for  succour,”  he  yielded 
to  ibis  counsel  which  was  addressed  at  once  to  his  (earn 
and  hia  interest.  The  Monarch,  who  was  not  natu- 
rally prone  to  shed  blood,  was  easily  induced  to  spare 
his  life  ; but  upon  violating  the  restriction  to  which  be 
was  subjected  in  the  precincts  of  the  palace.  Perkin  was 
condemned  to  stand  a whole  day  in  the  stocks  at  West- 
minster'hall,  and  there,  as  well  as  at  Cheapside,  to  read 
to  the  assembled  crowds  a confession  of  his  imposture. 
Having  sustained  this  humiliating  penally  he  was  sent 
to  the  Tower,  from  which  in  those  evil  days  the  next 
step  was  usually  directed  towards  a scaffold. 

In  the  place  of  confinement  just  mentioned  he  met 
with  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Warwick,  who,  it  is  well 
known,  was  doomed  to  the  horrors  of  a prison  during 
fourteen  years  for  no  other  fault  than  that  of  being  the 
last  male  heir  of  Edward  111.  It  is  said  that  the  pre- 
tended Duke  of  York  suggested  to  this  unhappy  Prince 
a plan  for  their  joint  escape,  and  obtained  his  concur- 
rence in  the  use  of  means  which  were  to  be  employed 
for  that  purpose.  A thick  cloud  hangs  over  the  origin 
and  motives  of  this  plot,  if  such  it  should  be  called  ; it 
being  still  doubtful  whether  the  first  thought  of  it  sprang 
up  in  the  mind  of  Warbeck,  or  whether  he  had  not  been 
instigated  by  certain  sgenta  of  Henry,  who  now  began  to 
have  stronger  reasons  than  ever  for  desiring  the  death  of 
bis  wife's  nearest  relative.  Whatever  might  be  the  source 
from  which  the  design  arose,  it  soon  proved  fatal  to  both 
the  individuals  principally  concerned.  Warbeck  was 
condemned  to  the  gibbet  os  guilty  of  treason ; and  his 
companiou  was  immediately  brought  to  trial  for  a simi- 
lar crime,  charged  with  the  intention  of  compassing  the 
King's  death.! 

This  poor  youth,  who,  from  his  long  seclusion  and 


• Hall,  fol.  45,  who  thin  describe*  the  flight  of  the  insurgents: 
•'  When  tbei  ware  aesetteined  of  hi*  roo«te  shameful  flight,  every  per- 
son oppressed  vith  this  common  mischief,  common  feare  and  com- 
mon i«riiU,  casting  away  their  arnmrv,  *ubmitt*d  fheimdv es  to  the 
Kyng,  holdying  up  their  handes  in  asking  metric,  offeryag  and 
promising  hym  faythc.  toyshie,  and  obeiaaunee." 

f Hufory  of  King  Henry  FJI,  p.  146.  Dr.  Lingard  insists  upon 
Calling  this  lady  Kliiabeth  (Jordon,  vol.  v.  p.  433.  She  was 
afterwards  married  to  Sir  Matthew  Cradoek,  and  was  buried  with 
him  ra  the  church  of  Swansea  in  Wales,  where  their  tomb  aad  epi- 
taph are  still  to  be  seen. — Hit/oric  Double. 

\ Bacon,  p.  155,  who  mentions  that  throe  wm>  executed  with 
INfrkm,  the  Mayor  of  Cork  and  his  son,  who  were  principal  abet- 
tors of  his  treasons. 


neglected  studies,  had  become  “a  very  innocent,”  was  Annals  of 
called  upon  to  defend  himself  against  an  accusation  Knglaad. 
which  he  had  not  sufficient  capacity  to  comprehend.  He 
was  convicted  by  a jury  of  Peers,  before  the  Earl  of  Fr')m 
Oxford,  who  acted  as  Lord  High  Steward,  and  in  due  A*  D_' 

course  of  law  led  forth  to  punishment.  In  Edward  148^. 

Plantagenet  perished  the  last  Prince  of  the  House  of  to 
Aujou,  which  had  exercised  the  sovereign  power  in  Eng-  ^53”* 
land  nut  less  than  four  hundred  years,  with  no  small 
fame  though  with  very  various  fortune.  The  execution  of  Eari  of 
young  Warwick  reflected  deep  disgrace  on  the  -feelings  Warwick 
as  well  as  the  policy  of  the  King  ; it  being  generally  be-  beheaded.^ 
Ueved  that  the  son  of  Clarence  was  cut  oil*  in  order  to  ^ov’ 
remove  some  obstacles  which  stood  in  the  way  of  Prince 
Arthur’s  marriage  with  Catherine  of  Aragon,  lie  had 
been  engaged  in  a negotiation  for  this  purpose  with  Fer- 
dinand, in  the  course  of  which  the  latter  had  written  to 
his  brother  of  England  in  plain  terms  that  he  saw  no  as- 
surance of  the  succession  so  long  as  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick lived,  and  that  he  was  loth  to  send  his  daughter  to 
trouble  and  danger.  Nor  was  it  until  this  unfortunate 
descendant  of  Edward  ill.  was  about  to  be  beheaded 
that  the  Spanish  Sovereign  allowed  the  nuptials  to  be 
celebrated  in  his  own  Country  by  proxy  ; a preliminary 
to  her  union  which  is  said  to  have  ever  after  haunted 
the  imagination  of  the  Princess,  and  to  have  oppressed 
ber  spirits  during  the  melancholy  years  she  was  doomed 
to  pass  towards  the  close  of  life.  When  the  celebrated 
divorce  was  announced  to  her  she  exclaimed,  it  is  a 
"judgment  of  God,  for  her  former  marriage  was  made 
in  blood  !"* 

If  any  thing  could  have  justified  an  action,  so  worthy 
of  condemnation  considered  in  itself,  some  apology  might 
have  been  sought  in  the  constant  alarm  and  vexation 
occasioned  by  the  numerous  Pretenders  who  assumed 
the  title  and  usurped  the  claims  of  Warwick.  At  the 
very  period  when  Perkin  was  paying  the  severe  penalty 
awarded  to  his  crimes  or  folly.  Mother  impostor  started 
up,  announcing  himself  as  the  real  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  and,  in  consequence,  the  righteous  heir  to  the  , 
throne.  The  name  of  this  adventurer  was  Wilford,  a 
native  of  Suffolk,  who,  yielding  to  the  instigation  of  a forj, 
certain  Augustine  Friar,  called  Patrick,  revealed  to  a lew 
in  great  confidence  the  secret  of  his  Royal  birth,  and 
then  came  forward  to  claim  the  obedience  of  the  English 
people.  The  Priest  from  tbe  pulpit  confirmed  the  state- 
ment of  this  foolish  aspirant,  and  thereby  exposed  him 
to  the  weight  of  an  indignation  which  he  might  other- 
wise have  escaped.  W ilford  was  hanged,  and  his  cleri- 
cal associate,  the  more  guilty  of  the  two,  was  condemned 
to  perpetual  imprisonment. t 

Before  dosing  our  remarks  on  the  several  deceptions  Objections 
practised  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL,  it  may  not  be  to  ™*  op*- 
unreasonable  to  mention  a fact,  derived  from  a late  pub-  . 

licatioo,  which  appears  to  throw  some  light  on  the  share  Burgundy 
that  Margaret,  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  is  supposed  to  intfmeted 
luve  had  in  the  pretensions  of  Perkin  Warbeck.  It  is  Perkin 
asserted  by  Bacon,  for  example,  that  she  tutored  him  in  Warbeck. 
the  part  he  was  to  perform,  by  giviug  him  accurate  in- 
formation of  his  brother's  Court ; describing  unto  him 
tbe  personages,  lineaments,  and  features  of  the  King  and 

• Bacon,  p.  1 56.  Hall,  fol  50.  " The  fame  after  hi*  death 
■praage  abroade  that  Ferdinand  King  of  Spayne  woulde  never  mako 
full  conclusion  of  the  matriroofiie  to  be  had  U-twwne  Pryncc  Arthur 
and  the  Lady  Katheryn  hjr*  daughter,  nor  icnde  her  into  Liu; U«1 
aa  long*  u thm  Erie  lived.'* 

f Hall,  fol.  50. 
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. Queen,  his  pretended  parents,  and  of  his  brothers  and 
■*/  sisters,  and  divers  others  that  were  nearest  him  in  his 
childhood;  together  with  all  passages,  some  secret,  some 
common,  that  were  fit  for  a child's  memory,  until  the 
death  of  King  Edward.  Then  she  added  the  particu- 
lars from  the  time  of  the  King’s  death  until  he  and  his 
brother  were  committed  to  the  Tower,  as  well  during 
the  time  he  was  abroad,  as  while  he  was  in  Sanctuary.* 

Upon  this  passage  the  author  of  the  Historic  Doubts 
remarks  that  Richard,  the  Duke  of  York,  was  bora  in 
1474,  and  (hat  41  his  aunt  Margaret  was  married  out  of 
England  in  1467,  seven  years  before  he  was  bora,  and 
never  returned  thither.”  He  then  proceeds  to  the  infer- 
ence that  she  could  not  have  described  to  Perkin  a 
nephew  whom  she  had  never  seen  ; that  she  could  not 
have  been  informed  of  the  times  of  his  childhood,  nor  of  all 
the  passages  relating  to  his  brothers  and  sisters.  Twenty- 
seven  years  had  elapsed  since  she  left  her  native  Coun- 
try and  the  Court  of  her  brother  ; and  he  therefore  con- 
cludes by  observing,  that  if  she  could  give  all  the  instruc- 
tions which  are  imagined  to  have  proceeded  from  her 
lips,  she  must  have  been  a second  Juno,  a personage 
more  than  human.f 

The  same  argument  w pursued  in  a recent  Work,  en- 
titled the  History  of  the  Tower  of  London,  in  which  the 
writer  asks,  how  the  Duchess  could  have  selected  War- 
beck  for  his  likeness  to  her  nephew  the  Duke  of  York? 
how  she  could  have  described  to  him  the  persons  of  his 
brother,  his  sisters,  and  others  nearest  him  in  his 
childhood  ? and  how  she  could  have  given  him  minute 
details  of  the  affairs  of  England  ? For  this  Princess,  he 
remarks,  who  is  represented  as  bitter  against  Henry,  was 
married  out  of  England  before  either  of  Edward 
IV. 's  children  was  born ; and  as  she  never  returned 
she  could  never  have  seen  the  Duke  of  York,  his  bro- 
ther, or  either  of  the  Princesses,  nor  could  she  have  had 
such  knowledge  of  the  extraordinary  chain  of  events  that 
had  since  occurred  here  as  would  have  enabled  her  to 
instruct  a Flemish  youth  in  the  wily  and  difficult  course 
he  would  have  to  tread.} 

To  these  plausible  objections  a most  satisfactory  an- 
swer has  been  supplied  by  the  Editor  of  the  Wardrobe 
Accounts  of  Edward  the.  Fourth,  who,  by  an  extract  from 
the  record  now  specified,  has  rendered  it  certain  that 
Margaret,  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  paid  her  brother's 
Court  a visit  in  July  or  August  14S0,  less  than  three 
years  before  Eld  ward's  decease.  On  the  24  th  of  the 
former  month  a variety  of  articles  were  issued  from  the 
Royal  wardrobe  and  sent  to  Greenwich,  " against  the 
comiug  thiUier  of  tny  Lady  Duchess  of  Boorgoigne.”$ 

The  master  of  the  King’s  barge  and  twenty-four  men 
* received  sixteen  yards  of  blue  and  murrey  cloth,  being 
the  colour  of  the  livery  of  the  House  of  York,  and  forty- 
eight  small  roses  embroidered,  to  make  jackets  which 
were  to  be  garnished  with  small  roses  ; four  other  per- 
sons received  on  the  same  occasion  eight  large  embroi- 
dered roses  “ against  the  coming  to  London  of  the 
Duchess  of  Burgundy.”  She  remained  in  London  till 
the  end  of  September ; and  on  the  18th  of  that  month 
Sir  Edward  Wydeville,  the  King’s  brother-in-law,  and 
Sir  James  Radcliffe,  Knights  of  the  Body,  with  five 


• notary  of  Henry  Fit.,  p.  93,  94. 

f Walpole,  Historic  LbuUt,  p.  82— 84. 

i Bayley,  Hit lory  of  the  Tower  of  l.ondan,  p.  349,  350. 

\ Remarks  an  Ike  H'ardroie  Accounts  of  Edward tks  F ourth,  by 
Nicholas  Harris  Nicola*,  Esq.  p.xiiL 


Enquires,  obtained  an  order  for  the  delivery  of  purple  Annals  of 
velvet  and  purple  satin  for  their  jackets,  M against  the 
Duchess’s  return,”  they  being  appointed  to  atleud  her. 

She  appears  to  have  been  treated  with  the  most  marked  A 
respect  and  attention  during  her  stay  which  lasted  JAQs 
rather  more  than  six  weeks.*  (o 

Though  the  object  of  Margaret’s  visit  was  avowedly  A>  D4 
“ to  see  the  King,"  it  was  probably  connected  with  the  I534. 
negotiation  then  entered  into  with  Burgundy;  but  the  And  there- 
positive  evidence  that  ahe  passed  several  weeks  in  Eng-  four  was 
land  within  so  short  a period  of  the  death  of  Edward 
IV.,  when  all  his  children  were  living,  and  when  the  pa^in 
Prince  of  Wales  was  ten  years  old,  and  the  Princess  Wariwck. 
Elizabeth  fourteen,  is  highly  valuable,  because  it  com- 
pletely negatives  the  assertion  that  the  Duchess  could 
not  have  given  Worbeck  the  knowledge  he  possessed  of 
the  Royal  family.  By  destroying  that  hypothesis,  the 
statement  of  Lord  Bacon  and  other  writers,  that  Perkin 
derived  his  information  from  her,  is  restored  to  its  ori- 
ginal value,  and  the  probability  that  he  was  an  impos- 
tor is  of  course  increased.  It  is  true  that  the  presence 
of  the  Duchess  at  her  brother's  Court  in  1480,  would 
not  have  enabled  her  to  acquaint  Warbeck  with  what 
passed  while  the  Duke  of  York  was  in  the  Sanctuary  at 
Westminster,  or  with  the  transactions  in  the  Tower;  but 
hts  information  on  these  points  was  of  so  general  a na- 
ture that  he  might  easily  have  obtained  it  from  Marga- 
ret’s agents,  f 

Henry  having  suppressed  the  various  domestic  attempts  Manugaof 
which  were  made  to  disturb  bis  throne,  next  turned  his  Print* 
attention  to  the  adjustment  of  his  relations  with  foreign  Arthur. 
Potentates.  The  rising  power  of  France  had  excited  in  ** 
the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  and  the  King  of  Spain  such  a 
feeling  of  jealousy  that  they  spared  no  pains  to  gain  the 
alliance  of  the  English  Monarch  and  to  make  him  partici- 
pate in  their  sentiments  relative  to  the  dangerous  policy 
of  Louis  XII.  It  was  in  pursuance  of  similar  views 
that  the  marriage  between  Prince  Arthur  and  Catherine 
of  Aragon  was  contracted,  aud  afterwards  renewed  in 
the  person  of  his  brother.  More  desirous  at  all  rimes 
to  confirm  the  peace  of  his  Kingdom  than  to  extend  its 
borders,  he  consented  about  the  same  time  to  the 
union  of  his  eldest  daughter,  Margaret,  with  James  IV. 
of  Scotland ; an  event  attended  with  important  conse- 
quences to  both  divisions  of  the  Island,  and  which 
fiually  led  to  their  conjunction  under  one  sceptre.} 

The  parsimony  of  the  English  ruler  was  manifested  And  of  the 
on  both  the  occasions  now  mentioned,  though  he  per-  Prince* 
milted  his  subjects  to  lavish  their  wealth  in  boundless  Margaret 


■ The  only  Chronicle  yet  printed  in  which  the  Duchess  of  Box* 
gtiody’s  visit  to  England  n nuiiced  ie  one  published  m 1827,  ra- 
ti tied  the  CAnnic/e  of  Lomdon,  where  the  circumstance  is  thne 
alluded  to:  " Anm  *20  Edward  the  Fourth.  AImo  this  yere  the 
Duchee  of  Burgoyne  come  into  England  to  see  the  Kyng  her  bro- 
ther, which  shewed  to  her  great  pleasure;  and  so  she  ilepartid 
ageyne:”  P.  147,  quoted  in  the  Remarks  on  Edward  ike  Fourth's 
W ardrobe,  p.  Xtii. 

f Remarks  on  Ike  ffardruhe  Aren  unit  of  Edward  the  Fourth, 
p.  xiii.  xiv. 

} Hall,  fob  48,  49,  Bacon,  voL  v.  p.  165.  Lnland,  CatUc* 
tame  a,  voh  hr.  p.  258,  &c.  Bacon  remarks  that  some  of  the  Coun- 
sellors did  put  the  case,  11  that  if  God  should  take  the  Kuig’a  two 
■one  without  ieeue,  that  then  the  Kingdom  of  England  would  fall  to 
the  King  of  Scotland,  which  might  prejudice  the  monarchy  of 
England.  WHoreuoto  the  Kang  himself  replied,  lhat  if  that  should 
be,  Scotland  would  hr  but  an  accession  to  England  and  not  Eng- 
land to  Scotland,  for  tbat  the  greater  would  draw  the  leu;  and  that 
it  was  a safer  union  for  England  than  that  of  France." 
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History,  extravagance.  In  oil  the  devices  and  conceits  which 
^ attended  the  former  marriage,  there  was,  says  Lord 
From  Bacon,  a grat  deal  of  Astronomy  ; the  Lady  being:  re- 
x' o.  srmbled  to  Hesperus,  and  the  Prince  to  A returns,  and 
1495.  the  old  King  Alphonsus,  that  was  the  greatest  Astrono- 
t0  mcr  of  Kings,  and  was  ancestor  to  the  Lady,  was  brought 
A*  D*  in  to  be  the  fortune-teller  of  the  match.  And  whoso* 
1534.  ever  had  those  toys  in  compiling,  they  were  not  altoge- 
ther pedantic;*! ; but  you  may  be  sure  that  King  Arthur 
the  Briton,  and  the  descent  of  the  Lady  Catherine  from 
the  House  of  Lancaster,  was  in  no  wise  forgotten.  At 
the  affiancing  of  his  daughter,  also,  tournaments  were 
performed  for  two  days  in  honour  of  the  ceremony; 
and  to  exhilarate  the  populace  twelve  hogsheads  of 
claret  were  topped  in  the  streets,  and  a number  of 
bonfires  were  kindled  at  night.  But  his  Majesty  would 
not  consent  to  give  with  bis  daughter  more  than  ten 
thousand  pounds,  to  be  paid  to  her  husband  in  three 
instalments,  as  if  his  overflowing  treasury  would  not 


have  admitted  a more  prompt  disbursement.* 

NegntU*  The  union  of  Prince  Henry  to  his  brother's  widow  has 
inarru uf  ty  Historians  been  attributed  to  a similar  motive.  The 
Princp8*  ° dowry  of  Catherine  amounted  to  two  hundred  thousand 
Henry  and  crowns,  a sum  which  the  King  could  not  have  been  easily 
Catherine,  induced  to  repay,  and  therefore  he  is  supposed  to  huve 
used  undue  influence  with  his  son  who  at  first  had  no 


afTection  for  the  Lady.  But  there  seems  no  good  reason 
to  ascribe  to  avarice  an  arrangement  which  appears  to 
have  been  suggested  by  other  considerations.  A re- 
newal of  the  matrimonial  connection  was  not  less  eagerly 
desired  by  the  Spanish  Sovereign  than  by  the  English 
Monarch,  viewed  by  the  former  in.  the  light  of  a barrier  to 
the  political  designs  of  France,  and  therefore  regarded  as 
an  object  worthy  to  be  purchased  at  no  inconsiderable 
sacrifice.  Terms  were  accordingly  demanded  on  each  side, 
and  it  soon  became  apparent  that  the  wishes  of  Ferdi- 
nand were  not  more  generous  nor  disinterested  than  were 
those  of  his  ally,  who  proceeded,  perhaps,  more  directly 
to  his  purpose.  After  a negotiation  protracted  through- 
out the  space  of  a whole  year,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
last  instalment  of  the  dowry  should  be  completed,  and 
that  as  soon  as  the  Papal  dispensation  could  be  ob- 
tained, the  faith  of  the  young  persons  should  be  mutually 
plighted.  But  on  the  29th  June,  1505,  when  the  Prince 
had  just  attained  his  fifteenth  year,  and  when  the  rites 
of  matrimony  were  to  have  been  performed  between 
these  distinguished  individuals,  new  delay*  were  inter- 
posed : he  was  compelled  to  protest  in  due  form  that  he 
had  neither  done  nor  meant  to  do  any  thing  which  could 
render  the  contract  made  during  his  nonage  binding  in 
law ; he  might  marry  Catherine,  though  he  thereby 
claimed  the  freedom  to  marry  any  other  woman.t 
Dea*h  of  The  joyous  occurrences  now  described  were  some* 
the  Queen,  what  darkened  in  the  public  eye  by  the  death  of  the 
*•  n*  Queen,  who  lost  her  life  in  giving  birth  fo  an  infant. 
1503.  Elizabeth  was  beloved  by  the  nation  not  only  on  account 
of  tier  personal  virtues  but  also  as  being  the  last  re- 
presentative of  a Royal  House  whose  sufferings  and 
chivalrous  character  had  endeared  them  to  the  feelings 
of  the  people.  Perhaps  their  sympathies  might  be  still 
further  excited  in  her  favour  by  the  suspicion  which  pre- 
vailed that  she  possessed  only  a very  slight  hold  on  the 


* The  Karl  of  Bothwell  acted  aa  proxy  for  Jatnea.  See  the 
FyamrrJU  »/ Mirgartl,  tfc.  Lelantl.  *258.  \\  ritten  hr  John  Young*, 
Somerset  Herald.  Rymer,  roh  xii.  p.  787.  Hall,  loL  56. 
f Llngard,  to).  V-  p.  4 18. 
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affections  of  her  husband  ; an  inference  drawn  from  his  Annate  of 
general  coldness  of  manner,  which  is  not  confirmed  by  J^ngUod. 
a denser  examination  of  their  domestic  intercourse.  As 
soon  as  la*  erased  to  think  of  her  as  the  nearest  heir  to  A u 
the  Crown,  he  treated  her  with  the  kindness  which  was 
due  to  the  mother  of  his  children ; and  there  is  not  on  {0 
the  page  of  History  any  scene  more  affecting  than  their  A>  D, 
common  grief  and  reciprocal  condolence  when  they  Jb34. 
received  the  tidings  of  Arthur’*  demise. 

But  magnanimity  and  sell-denial  were  not  the  qtiali-  King  of 
ties  which  imprinted  tite  deepest  or  moat  lasting  marks  Co*tUe 
on  the  conduct  of  Henry.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  ever  ,n 
reudy  to  avail  himself  of  every  occasion  which  seemed  n*a°' 
calculated  to  promote  his  interests  or  increase  his  stores, 
though  at  the  expense  of  the  feelings  most  prized  in 
social  life,  and  of  the  reputation  most  coveted  by  Sove- 
reigns. For  example,  upon  the  death  of  Isabella,  the 
Queen  of  Spain,  her  hereditary  dominions  of  Castile  fell 
to  her  daughter  Joanna,  who  had  already  become  the 
wife  of  the  Archduke  Philip.  To  take  possession  of 
their  Kingdom  these  Royal  personages  put  to  sea  in 
Winter,  and  after  suffering  greatly  from  the  severity  of  the 
weather,  found  it  necessary  to  land  on  the  coast  of  Eng- 
land. No  sooner  was  this  intelligence  received  at  Court 
than  Henry  resolved  to  make  use  of  the  incident  for  lus 
personal  advantage.  He  had  already  turned  his  thoughts  Henry 
to  the  Duchess  of  Savoy,  whose  immense  wraith  re-  w*fcbee  to 
commended  her  to  his  prudential  views  as  a suitable 
match,  and  as  she  was  sister  ro  the  Archduke  now  gaTOj., 
thrown  upon  his  shores,  he  loHt  no  time  in  pressing  the 
expediency  of  such  a measure  on  the  attention  of  his 
reluctant  guest.  It  was  agreed  that  the  English  King 
should  receive  the  hand  of  Margaret  with  a portion  of 
three  hundred  thousand  crowns;  and  further  that,  to 
consolidate  the  union  between  the  two  families,  the  in- 
fant son  of  Philip  should  be  betrothed  to  Mary,  the 
youngest  daughter  of  the  Royal  widower.  ; Finding 
himself  in  some  measure  a captive,  the  husband  of 
Jounua,  who  likewise  shared  his  restraint,  consented 
moreover  to  a Treaty  of  commerce,  which  his  Flemish 
subjects  condemned  as  a flagrant  violation  of  their  rights, 
and  an  infringement  of  some  of  tbeir  most  valued  privi- 
leges. But  the  hardest  condition  which  he  sought  to 
impose  on  his  august  visitor  was  ihe  surrender  into  his 
hands  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  second  son  of  the  late 
Duke,  whom  he  considered  the  most  determined  enemy 
of  the  House  of  Lancaster.  The  stranger,  though  un- 
willing to  commit  a breach  of  honour,  could  not  parry 
the  necessity  of  delivering  up  the  young  Nobleman  to 
the  jealous  monarch  wtlOM  ambiguous  hospitality  cir- 
cumstances had  compelled  him  to  accept ; and  accord- 
ingly. having  obtained  a promise  that  the  life  of  the  Earl 
should  not  be  endangered,  he  gave  orders  that  his  per- 
son should  be  seized  for  the  purpose  of  being  conveyed 
to  England.  This  victim  of  political  resentment  was 
lodged  in  the  Tower,  w hence  he  issued  not  until  his  death- 
warrant  was  signed  in  the  beginning  of  the  following 
reign.* 

* Hall,  foL  5 1,  55.  58.  represents  the  return  of  Suffolk  a*  in 
•one  degree  voluntary.  “ In  the  mean  reason  Edmond  ile  la  Poole, 
which  over  feared  and  mistrusted  that  the  arriving  in  England  of 
Kyng  Philip  shulde  be  hia  fatal  code  and  final  destruccion,  per- 
ceannge  well  that  there  was  no  farther  hope  to  be  bad  in  foreign 
Prince*  and  Potentates,  and  trusting*  that  after  his  lyfc  to  him 
once  graunted  that  Kyng  Henry  would  briefly  eet  bym  at  his  liber- 
tie  and  fredome,  was  id  manner  content  to  returne  again?  into  bis 
native  count  no.** 
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After  these  concession*  the  young  King  of  Castile  wai 
permitted  to  resume  hi*  voyoge,  having  under  various 
pretest*  been  detained  three  months  ; an  incident  which, 
it  i*  probable,  gave  no  offence  to  Ferdinand  whose  am- 
bition could  not  be  gratified  with  the  prospect  of  a 
divided  (iovernment.  But  Philip  was  not  destined  to 
away  the  sceptre  which  had  descended  to  him  through 
Ins  Queen  ; and  after  his  death,  Henry  of  England, 
who  hud  not  yet  ceased  to  negotiate  for  the  widow  of 
Savoy,  began  to  consider  whether  it  would  not  be  wiser 
to  solicit  tl»e  affections  of  Joanna  and  succeed  in  her 
right  to  one  of  the  Crown*  of  Spain.  He  was  aware 
that  her  intellect  was  so  weak  as  to  render  her  incapable 
of  giving  her  consent,  and  also  that  her  father  would 
not  willingly  accede  to  any  arrangement  which  would  de- 
prive him  of  the  government  of  her  dominions.  But  he 
neverthelesa  persevered  in  his  romantic  suit,  employing 
the  influence  of  his  own  Ambassador,  and  endeavouring 
to  secure  the  concurrence  of  the  unhappy  lunatic  in  a 
project  which  must  have  disgraced  himselt  and  have  em- 
broiled his  Kingdom  in  lasting  contention.  Nor  did  he 
demist  from  hi*  hopeless  pursuit  until  he  found  that  the 
malady  of  the  young  Queen  was  unlikely  to  experience 
any  abatement  Apprehensive  at  the  same  time  that 
his  son's  attachment  to  Catherine  might  lead  to  a secret 
marriage,  he  forbade  Ibem  from  seeing  each  other,  treated 
the  Princess  with  severity,  and,  in  short,  attempted  to 
subdue  the  father  s obstinacy  by  punishing  his  innocent 
daughter.  At  length  a new  Treaty  was  concluded  be- 
tween the  two  Sovereigns,  by  which  Ferdinand  bound 
himself  to  transmit  to  London  one  hundred  thousand 
crowns  in  four  half-yearly  payments,  and  Henry  became 
obliged  to  remove  ail  obstacles  that  stood  in  the  way  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  union  with  hi*  sister-in  law.  'J  wo 


instalments  were  acknowledged  by  the  King  before  he 
died,  but  the  third  anil  fourth  were  received  by  hi*  suc- 
cessor, who,  soon  alter  he  mounted  the  throne,  fulfilled 
the  condition  upon  which  they  were  granted.  It  was 
owing  to  such  negotiations,  altogether  unworthy  of  two 
great  Monarchies,  that  this  marriage  was  so  long 
delayed.* 

Project  for  1°  relation  to  the  selfish  and  unscrupulous  conduct  of 
seizing  the  the  VI  Ith  Henry,  a modern  Writer  mention*  an  inci- 
jwr«on  of  dent  which,  a*  he  remarks,  has  received  less  notice  than 
the  King  of  deserves  from  Historians  either  as  a specimen  of  the 
D sentiments  of  good  will,  of  good  faith,  or  of  interna- 
1491  tiCMMil  law  which  were  then  almost  openly  avowed  by 
European  Princes.  On  the  16th  of  April,  in  the  year 
1491,  a secret  agreement  was  entered  into  by  Henry  at 
Westminster  with  John  Lord  Bothwell  and  Sir  Thomas 
Todd,  Scottish  Knights  by  which  it  was  stipulated 
“that  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  James  Earl  of 
Boitghan  (or  Buchan)  and  the  said  Sir  Thomas  should 
take,  bring,  and  deliver  into  the  said  King  of  England’s 
hands  tiie  King  of  Scots  now  reigning,  and  his  brother 
the  Earl  of  Ross,  or  at  least  the  said  King  of  Scotland : 
the  King  of  England,  for  the  achieving  of  their  said  pur- 
pose, having  lent  and  delivered  unto  them  the  sum  of 
k*266  )3».  id.,  to  he  by  them  repaid  to  him."  Of  ibis 
extraordinary  conspiracy  we  have  no  information  but 
that  which  this  document  contain*.  Wc  know,  however, 
that  John  Ramsay  of  Bulmaiu,  created  Lord  llothwell 
in  I486,  was  one  of  the  Favourites  whose  ascendency 


* The  fact*  mentioned  in  the  text  are  well  illu*»' rated  liy  Dr. 
Lingard  from  the  Spanish  Uistor;aua  Zunta  and  Marian*  aa  also 
by  mean*  of  rscutds  preserved  at  biazsaca*  See  vol.  v.  p.  4M». 


over  James  III.  brought  defeat  and  death  on  that  Prince  Annals  of 
in  l4St»  at  Stirling;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  ^"Kland. 
he  and  Todd  had  been  compelled  by  the  violence  of 
the  victorious  (action  to  lake  shelter  in  England  Ibr  ^ p 
their  adherence  to  the  cause  of  that  unhappy  Prince.  14^5 

Whether  they  were  pres-ed  by  indigence,  or  actuated  by  to 
a desire  of  revenging  the  death  of  their  master, — whether  A D# 

they  were  seduced  by  Henry  or  courted  his  aid, — are  1534, 
questions  which  no  evidence  uow  remaining  will  euable 
us  to  answer. 

But  the  conduct  of  the  English  King,  which  is  more  Partiripa- 
important  than  that  of  his  agents,  can  occasion  no  dif-  ,,t,n  uf 
ference  of  opinion.  James  IV.,  for  whose  abduction  Beary. 
this  plot  was  formed,  was  then  in  the  nineteenth  year  of 
his  age,  and  already  ranked  a*  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished gf  the  Royal  youth  of'  Europe.  One  of  the 
Truces  which  for  nearly  a century  had  served  as  a sub- 
stitute for  Treaties  of  Peace  between  the  two  British 
nations  was  at  that  moment  recognised  as  in  force  by 
both  parties.  It  was  concluded  on  the  20th  of  February, 

1491  ; and  the  ink  with  which  the  term*  were  engrossed 
was  hardly  dry  when  a new  agreement  was  executed  by 
Henry  to  tear  a friendly  Sovereign  from  his  palace,  and 
to  drag  him  to  a foreign  prison.  Death,  by  accident  or 
intention,  was  so  natural  a consequence  of  the  projected 
outrage,  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  anticipate  it*  pro- 
bable occurrence.  To  reduce  this  murderous  purpose 
to  paper,  it  ha*  been  justly  otaerved,  is  a contempt  of 
shame  and  infamy  rarely  exhibited  even  by  the  most 
atrocious  assassins.  To  clothe  it  with  all  the  formal ities 
of  a Treaty,  to  bestow  on  it  the  solemnities  intended  lor 
the  preservation  of  peace  and  justice,  is  not  only  to  bid 
defiance  to  all  principles  of  morality,  but  to  trample 
under  foot  all  the  obligation*  which  bind  the  conscience 
of  Man  to  the  sense  of  duty.  Jt  may  be  alleged,  indeed, 
that,  a*  there  is  tio  evidence  of  any  attempt  being  made 
to  carry  the  conspiracy  into  effect,  the  meditated  violence 
may  have  been  finally  disapproved  by  Henry,  and  per- 
haps was  never  seriously  contemplated.  But  this  fa- 
vourable view  of  the  case  receive*  no  countenance  from 
the  fact  that  the  wage*  of  iniquity  were  paid  beforehand ; 
and  when  it  is  considered  how  little  the  King  was  dis- 
posed to  part  from  his  money,  the  inference  will  force 
itself  upon  the  mind  that  he  had  wished  to  secure  the 
peace  of  his  dominions  by  restraining  the  person  of  an 
active  and  warlike  neighbour.* 

The  memory  of  this  Sovereign,  however,  cannot  justly  Pl*»»  ft* 
be  charged  with  the  imputation  of  revenge  or  blood-  r,u,,nK 
thinitincss.  The  principal  stain  on  his  character  was 
occasioned  by  his  insatiable  love  of  money  which  he  used  Emps<m» 
all  means  to  gratify,  whether  by  Parliamentary  grants 
or  by  private  extortion.  His  chief  agent*  in  oppressing 
the  people  were  Dudley  and  Empson,  both  Lawyer*  nud 
Privy  Counsellor*.  The  first,  says  Bacon,  was  of  a 
good  family,  and  by  hi*  eloquence  could  put  a hateful 
business  into  pleasant  language  ; (he  necond  was  the 
son  of  a sieve-maker,  and  triumphed  always  upon  the 
deed  done,  putting  off  all  other  respects  whatsoever.  It 


• The  document  which  is  contained  in  Rvmrr,  vol.  xil  p.  440. 
»•  entitled  OMigat*)  ad  trndrndum  Scolornm  Rrgem  >n  tnanui  Re. 
pit;  and  it  U “made  hetwene  the  Right  Excellent  and  Myghfy 
Prince  Henry,  by  the  Grace  of  God  King  of  England  and  of 
Franco,  and  Lard  of  Inland,  on  tin*  one  rat  tie,  and  John  Lord 
Both  well  and  Sir  Thorn  a*  Todde,  Knight,  of  the  realm  of  Scotland, 
on  the  oilier.’*  It  ie  “ given  at  Greenwich  br«.ulc-«  London  the  xrii 
day  of  April,  the  jrere  of  our  Lord  above  wtelio.”  1 1-491. i tinier* 
cf  England  l*y  Mackintosh,  vol.  li.  p.  92. 
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History.  wai  ihtir  practice  in  the  beginning  of  their  evil  course 
to  observe  so  fur  ihe  appearance  of  law  as  to  serve  with 
From  indictments  those  they  intended  to  oppress ; upon  which 

a.  p.  the  accused  were  committed  to  prison  but  not  brought 

1485.  to  trial,  and  to  recover  their  liberty  they  were  obliged  lo 
pay  heavy  hoes  which  went  under  the  name  of  mitiga- 
A*  lions  or  compositions.  But,  afterwards,  the  very  ap- 
1534.  p^arance  of  law  was  neglected,  and  these  Ministers  of 
the  Royal  avarice  selected  their  victims  from  a regard 
to  their  wealth  rather  than  to  their  crimes.  In  particu- 
lar, they  revived  all  the  dormant  claims  of  the  Crown  ; 
exacted  with  severity  the  payment  of  Feudal  arrears  ; 
enforced  all  possible  causes  of  forfeiture  ; and  extended 
demands  of  service  to  estates  whatever  might  be  the 
tenure  by  which  they  were  held.  Large  sums  were 
thus  rawed  upon  all  classes,  part  of  which  reached  the 
Exchequer,  and  the  remainder  was  employed  to  enrich 
themselves.* 

Nor  did  the  nation  in  those  distressing  circum- 
vcalihof  stances  derive  any  protection  from  Parliament,  the 
the  King.  Members  of  which  were  not  less  subservient  to  the  King 
than  (be  cbosen  instruments  of  his  despotism.  Over- 
awed by  the  Royal  influence,  they  chose  for  their  Speaker 
the  same  Dudley,  one  of  the  “ hone-leeches  and 
shearers/’  and  whom  their  constituents  had  denounced 
as  a greedy,  dishonest  extortioner.  Subsidies  were 
voted  and  benevolences  were  granted,  though  no  war 
Called  for  a corresponding  expenditure,  and  though  it 
was  universally  known  that  the  Royal  coffers  were 
full.  By  such  means.  Henry  amassed  a sum  which 
appears  altogether  incredible,  and  which,  when  com- 
pared with  the  value  of  money  in  those  days,  must 
have  rendered  him  by  fur  the  richest  Monarch  of  his 
Age.  The  hoard  of  gold  and  stiver,  “ moot  of  it  under 
his  own  key  and  keeping,  in  secret  places  at  Richmond,'’ 
i»  sad  lo  buve  amounted  to  one  million  eight  hundred 
thousand  pounds ; which,  if  reduced  lo  our  present 
standard,  would  exceed  three  millions,  and  if  measured 
by  its  command  over  the  necessaries  of  life,  would  be 
found  equivalent  to  at  least  ten  millions  of  the  current 
eoin.t 

Sickoes*  During  the  last  two  year*  of  Henry’s  reign,  no 
and  death . eTent  occurred  deeply  affecting  the  interests  of  his 
Government  at  home  or  abroud.  For  some  time  his 
19V».  heahh  had  been  gradually  yielding  to  tfoe  inroads  of  an 
internal  disease,  which  at  length  assumed  an  alarming 
aspect  aud  threatened  bis  Life.  Aware  of  his  situation, 
and  admonished  by  his  spiritual  counsellors,  he  turned 
his  mind  to  preparation  for  his  approaching  change ; 
forgiving  certain  persons  who  had  exposed  themselves 
to  the  penalties  of  law,  and  expressing  a desire  to  make 
restitution  of  some  portion  of  the  treasure  which  he  had 
acquired  by  means  not  perfectly  consistent  with  Chris- 
tian principle.  He  died  on  the  22d  day  of  April,  in 
the  year  1509,  leaving  three  children,  his  celebrated 
successor  on  the  throne  of  England,  Margaret,  the  Queen 
of  James  IV.,  and  Mary,  afterwards  the  wife  of  Louis 
XII.,  and  then  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk 

* Bacon,  p.  166. 

t Bacon  quaintly  remarks,  '•  As  for  Kuipson’s  ami  Dudley's  mills 
they  did  grind  more  than  ever;  so  that  at  was  a strange  thing  to 
mu  what  goldea  shtrawn  poured  duvn  upon  lha  King's  Treasury 
at  once:  the  last  payment,  of  the  marrugu  money  frum  Spain,  the 
subsidy,  the  bemevotiMice,  the  recoinage,  the  redemption  of  the 
City's  ubertits*, ‘the  casualties.  And  this  ts  the  more  to  be  in arreStcd 
at,  because  the  Kin*  had  then  no  occasions  at  all  of  nun  ov 
troubles.**  Vol.  v.  p.  1/9, 


The  character  of  this  Monarch  has  heen  delineated  by  Annals  r*f 
numerous  writers,  differing  from  one  auolher  in  principle  Kogtaud. 
and  talent,  as  well  as  in  their  attachment  to  the  cause  ^ 

which  he  rendered  finally  triumphant.  To  an  impartial  *,,‘wn 
eye  at  this  distant  day,  he  presents  the  features  of  a wise 
but  austere  ruler;  guided  in  all  his  actions  by  a regard  to3‘ 
to  his  own  advantage  ; and  entertaining  no  affection  for  A n 
any  individual  or  class  of  men  except  in  so  far  as  they  ^534 
might  contribute  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  designs,  political* 

A lover  of  Peace,  because  he  bated  the  expense  of  War,  character  of 
he  secured  for  his  people  the  enjoyment  of  a tranquillity,  Henry, 
which,  after  the  Civil  broils  occasioned  by  the  several 
claimants  for  the  Crown,  had  become  essential  lo  tbeir 
prosperity  as  traders,  not  less  than  to  their  freedom  as 
the  subjects  of  a mixed  Government  He  held  the 
sceptre  with  a firm  hand,  aud  mode  himself  respected  by 
the  most  fKJwcrful  among  the  Sovereigns  of  Europe ; 
but  had  his  throne  been  exposed  to  a severe  concus- 
sion, he  would,  probably,  have  felt  that  its  foundations 
were  not  firmly  supported  by  the  love  of  his  own 
Countrymen  ; his  cold  manners  and  sordid  l.abits  pre- 
vented him  from  becoming  popular ; aud  although  every 
one  was  sensible  of  the  benefit  which  lie  hod  conferred 
by  the  union  of  the  Roses,  a large  proportion  among 
all  Orders  of  the  State  continued  to  % tew  his  original  pre- 
tensions ns  those  of  a usurper.  It  may  be  remarked, 
in  genera],  that  the  effect  of  his  measures,  as  a Legis- 
lator, was  to  exalt  the  commercial  and  manufacturing 
interests,  and  to  depress  the  power  of  the  Nobles.  To 
these  Iasi,  as  also  lo  the  higher  Gentry,  he  grauted  per- 
mission (0  break  the  ancient  entails  and  toalicuulc  their 
estates  ; a privilege  which  was  used  by  some  of  them  to 
such  an  exteut  as  gradually  to  produce  a great  subdivi- 
sion of  landed  property,  ford,  by  these  means,  to  give 
birth  to  that  middle  class,  yeomen  and  small  owners  of 
the  soil,  who  have  milled  so  much  to  the  strength  of  the 
Country  and  the  stability  of  our  institutions. 

Henry,  though  he  governed  with  an  authority  almost  He  irn- 
absolute,  did  not  refuse  his  concurrence  to  such  altera-  F^eelaw 
lions  ok  seemed  wauling  to  perfect  or  improve  the  theory  ^eir^ra* 
of  Laar,  Much  praise  has  been  lavished  by  jurists  on 
some  of  the  statutes  which  passed  during  his  reigo, 
as  calculated  lo  secure  the  possession  of  property,  to 
place  the  police  of  the  Kingdom  on  a better  footing, 
to  encourage  industry,  and,  more  especially,  the  invest- 
ment of  money  in  commercial  undertakings.  With 
similar  views  he  extended  his  countenance  lo  Navigation, 
and  even  supplied  the  means  of  fitting  out  a ship  under 
Sebastian  Cabot,  a Venetian,  for  exploring  the  coasts 
of  America,  and  thereby  discovering  a passage  to  the 
wealthy  regions  of  Eastern  Asia.  Hhi  charities  are  said 
to  have  been  profuse;  his  benefactions  lo  the  Church 
were  worthy  of  0 great  Monarch ; and  his  Chape!  at 
Westminster  Abbey  still  remains  a splendid  monument 
of  his  taste  in  sacred  architecture.  It  it,  says  his 
Biogruplier,  one  of  the  stateliest  and  daintiest  mo- 
numents of  Europe,  so  tliat  lie  dwelleib  more  richly 
dead  iu  the  monument  of  his  lomb,  than  he  did  alive 
in  Richmond,  or  any  of  his  palaces..* 

The  touches  applied  to  the  picture  of  this  celebrated  Personal 
King  by  Lord  Bacon,  bring  out  in  a very  effective  character, 
manner  the  lights  and  shades  of  his  character.  " He  was,” 
says  that  shrewd  judge  of  Human  Nature,  44  of  a high 
mind,  and  loved  his  own  will,  and  his  own  wuy,  as  one 
that  would  reign  indeed  and  loved  his  own  way.  Had! 

• Hi  it  try  of  King  Heury  Kit.  p,  194 
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be  been  a private  man  he  would  have  been  termed 
proud.  But  in  a wise  Prince,  it  was  but  keeping  of  dis- 
tance, which  indeed  he  did  towards  all ; not  admitting 
any  near  or  full  approach  either  to  his  power  or  to  his 
secrets,  for  he  was  governed  by  none.  To  his  con- 
federates abroad  he  was  constant  and  just,  but  not  open ; 
but  rather,  such  was  his  inquiry,  and  such  his  closeness, 
that  they  stood  in  the  light  towards  him,  and  be  stood 
in  the  dark  to  them.  To  his  Council  he  did  refer  much, 
and  »at  oft  in  person,  knowing  it  to  be  the  way  to  assert 
his  power  and  inform  his  judgment.  In  which  respect 
also  he  was  fairly  patient  of  libcity,  both  of  advice  and  of 
vote,  till  himself  were  declared.  He  kept  a strait  hand 
on  his  Nobility,  and  chose  rather  to  advance  clergymen 
and  lawyers,  who  were  more  obsequious  to  him,  but  had 
less  interest  in  the  people  ; which  made  for  his  abso- 
luteness but  not  for  his  safety.  He  was  a Prince  sad, 
serious,  and  full  of  thoughts  and  secret  observations,  and 
full  of  notes  and  memorials  of  his  own  hand,  especially 
touching  persons.  As,  whom  to  employ,  whom  to  re- 
ward. whom  to  inquire  of,  whom  to  beware  of,  w hat 
were  the  dependencies,  what  were  the  factions,  and  the 
like;  keeping  as  it  were  a journal  of  his  own  thoughts. 
He  was  affable,  and  both  well  and  fair  *|Miken ; and 
would  use  strange  sweetness  and  blandishment*  of 
words,  where  he  desired  to  effect  or  persuude  any  thing 
that  he  took  to  heart.  He  was  rather  studious  than 
learned,  reading  most  books  that  were  of  any  worth  in  the 
French  longue,  yet  he  understood  the  J<atin.  His 
wisdom,  by  often  evading  from  perils,  was  turned  rather 
into  a dexterity  to  deliver  himself  from  danger  when 
they  pressed  him,  than  into  a providence  to  prevent  and 
remove  them  afar  off.  And  even  in  nature  the  sight  of 
his  mind  was  like  some  sights  of  eyes,  rather  strong  at 
hand  than  to  carry*  afar  off ; for  his  wit  increased  upon 
(he  occasion,  and  so  much  the  more  if  the  occasion 
were  sharpness  by  danger.  Again,  whether  it  were  the 
shortness  of  his  foresight,  or  the  strength  of  his  will,  or  the 
dazzling  of  his  suspicions,  certain  it  is  that  the  perpe- 
tual troubles  of  his  fortunes,  there  being  no  more  matter 
out  of  which  they  grew,  could  not  have  been  without 
some  great  defects  and  main  errors  in  his  nature,  cus- 
toms, and  proceedings,  which  he  had  enough  to  do  to 
save  and  help  with  a thousand  little  industries  ami 
watches.’** 

The  accession  of  Henry  VIII.  was  marked  by 
many  circumstances  favourable  to  the  prospect  of  a 
happy  reign.  He  was  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  and, 
in  point  of  stature  and  comely  appearance,  one  of  the 
goodliest  persons  of  his  time.  Though  addicted  to 
pleasure,  he  was  likewise  desirous  of  glory,  and,  thus, 
there  was  in  his  mind  a passage  to  virtue  through  the 
channel  of  ambition  ami  the  love  of  renown.  With  regard 
to  learning,  the  reputation  of  which  in  a Prince  conferred 
a higher  distinction  at  that  time  than  at  the  present  day, 
he  was  well  esteemed,  having,  it  is  said,  been  edu- 
cated for  the  Church ; but  Lord  Bacon  assures  us  that, 
as  to  the  adornment  of  letters,  he  came  far  short  of  his 
brother  Arthur  whose  habits  were  decidedly  more  stu- 
dious. He  wasal>o  the  first  heir  of  the  united  White  and 
Red  Roses,  so  that  there  was  no  longer  any  discontented 
party  ; and  as  he  was  now  the  only  son  of  the  Kingdom, 
all  men’s  hearts  and  eyes  were  turned  towards  him. 
There  was  no  subject  so  powerful  as  to  eclipse  or  over- 


* Bacon,  ll  'srkt,  toLv.  p.  190 — 192. 


shadow  his  authority;  and  the  people  at  large  wens  Ann*]# of 
every  where  full  of  obeisance  and  respect,  trained  to  these  England, 
feelings  of  submission  during  the  twenty-four  years 
that  his  father  exercised  the  Government.  The  Crown, 
at  the  same  lime,  was  extremely  rich;  there  was  no 
war,  tto  dearth,  no  stop  of  trade  or  commerce ; and 
there  was  a firm  peace  with  alt  the  neighbouring 
nations.* 

Henry  inherited  from  his  father  a body  of  able  -J  «?.*• , 
counsellors  ; of  whom  the  chief,  in  the  young  Mo-  # 

n arch's  estimation,  were  the  two  Prelates  Warham  and  Ur*. 

Fox  ; Howard  Earl  of  Surrey,  whom  he  created  Lord 
Treasurer;  Sir  Edward  Poyniugs,  to  whom  he  gave  the 
office  of  Comptroller;  Sir  Charles  Somerset,  the  Cham- 
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berlain  ; aud  Sir  Henry  Marney,  who  was  soon  afterwords 
raised  to  the  Peerage.  Among  these  Ministers  there  was 
so  much  difference  of  opinion  and  disposition,  that  the 
Council  table  seldom  presented  any  degree  of  unanimity; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  their  intellectual  and  moral  qua- 
lities were  so  well  balanced  that  the  King  is  thought  to 
have  gained  in  security  what  they  lost  in  mutual  con- 
fidence. The  Cabinet,  indeed,  was  formed  on  a principle 
of  independent  authority,  being  a class  of  men  who 
“never  condescended  for  advice  to  any  below  them- 
selves, nor  looked  for  the  performance  of  their  decrees  to 
any  beside  themselves. ’’t 

The  first  measure  of  the  public  interest  to  be  deter-  nia  mar- 
mined  by  the  King’s  advisers  was  the  solemnization  of  mgr  with 
his  marriage  with  Catherine  of  Aragon,  to  whom  he  Catherine, 
had  beeu  affianced  shortly  after  the  demise  of  his 
brother.  Henry  had  always  professed  great  respect 
for  Arthur’s  widow,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  his  affec- 
tion kept  pace  with  his  growing  years.  Whatever 
might  be  his  personal  feelings  with  regard  to  the  match 
to  which  his  faith  and  honour  had  been  so  long  pledged, 
considerations  of  a political  nature  toon  led  to  a final 
decision  in  favour  of  his  union  with  a daughter  of 
Spain  ; and,  accordingly,  the  ceremony  of  wedlock  took 
place  on  the  3d  of  June,  about  six  weeks  after  his 
accession  to  the  throne. 

On  the  24 th  of  the  same  month  the  Coronation  was  Corona- 
celebrated  at  a great  cost  and  with  much  magnificence,  lion,  and 
The  day  preceding  ihe  solemnity,  the  King  and  Queen  aadweqiwwt 
went  from  the  Tower  to  Westminster  through  ta-  wjoiring*# 
pestried  streets  lined  with  the  City  Companies  in  their 
be»t  display.  Beneath  a robe  of  crimson  velvet  furred 
with  ermine  the  King  wore  a coat  of  raised  gold,  with 
a tabard  shining  with  rubies,  emeralds,  great  pearls,  and 
diamonds.  Nine  children  of  honour  on  great  coursers, 
ami  dressed  in  blue  velvet  powdered  with  fleurs-de-lis 
in  gold,  represented  the  nine  Kingdoms  or  Provinces 
which  he  either  governed  or  claimed — England.  France, 

Gascony,  Normandy,  Anjou,  Cornwall,  Wales,  and 
Ireland.  Following  her  richly-dressed  retinue,  the 
Queen  was  seen  seated  in  a magnificent  litter  or  chariot 
borne  by  two  milk-white  palfreys.  Her  person  was 
clothed  in  embroidered  satin  with  her  hair  hanging 


* “ After  the  drrraac  of  that  wit*  and  fortunate  King,  Henry 
VII  , who  died  in  the  height  of  hia  |iroaperity,  shore  followed,  as 
uaeih  to  do  when  the  buu  letlrtli  so  exceeding  clear,  one  of  ihe 
fairest  morning*  of  a Kingdom  that  hath  been  known  in  thia  land 
or  any  where  elae  : — it  may  be  truly  wud,  there  had  acarrely  been 
»een  or  known  in  many  age*  such  a rare  concurrence  of  aigna  and 
promise*.  of  a happy  and  tlourritnng  reign  to  ensue  as  we  c c w 
met  in  (hia  yo ting  king.'1  Bacon,  tJuiurg  9/  A tug  Htttru  fill 
HtrAs,  ve>L  v.  p.  194. 
f Loyd,  Stmt  H'oriA*t$,  p.  143. 
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oown  her  back  of  great  length,  beautiful,  and  goodly  to 
behold,  and  on  her  head  a coronet  set  with  many  rich 
and  orient  stones.  After  the  Coronation  was  concluded 
the  jousts  and  tournaments  began.  The  King  and 
Queen  were  stationed  on  a rich  scaffold  made  in  the 
Palace  at  Westminster,  where,  from  a fountain  at  many 
places,  red,  white,  and  claret  wine  poured  out  of  the 
mouths  of  various  animals.  The  trumpets  sounded  to 
the  field,  and  the  young  gallants  and  noblemen,  gorge- 
ously apparelled,  entered  it,  taking  up  their  ground, 
checking  their  horses,  and  throwing  them  on  their 
haunches.  Then  followed  a tnrret  wrought  with  cloth 
of  gold,  whereon  sat  a lady  bearing  a shield  ofcrystal.  It 
was  Minerva,  who,  accompanied  by  hersix  destined  cham- 
pions, presented  them  to  the  King  a*  her  scholars,  and 
desired  permission  to  let  them  be  her  defenders  against 
all  comers.  Another  troop  of  horsemen  was  soon 
ushered  in  by  drums  and  fifes,  with  coifs  of  gold  and 
high  plumes  on  their  heads.  Eight  Knights  followed 
in  superb  armour,  who  were  introduced  to  the  Queen, 
and  besought  her  leave  to  prove  themselves  against 
Minerva's  scholars,  and  to  have  the  crystal  shield  as 
their  prize  if  they  won  the  triumph.  Th^y  then  jousted 
with  each  other  till  night,  and  resumed  the  contest  next 
day.  As  the  eight  Knights  came  in,  a great  blowing 
of  horns  announced  the  entrance  of  the  foresters  ana 
their  pageant.  It  was  a goodly  one,  and  must  have 
been  got  up  with  great  labour.  A park,  with  green 
pales,  containing  fallow-deer  and  exhibiting  artificial 
trees,  with  bushes  and  ferns,  was  laboriously  brought  in 
and  set  before  the  Queen.  The  gates  were  opened  ; the 
deer  ran  out  into  the  palace  ; greyhounds  pursued, 
caught  and  killed  them  ; and  the  bleeding  animals 
were  presented  to  Catherine  and  her  ladies  by  the  eight 
Knights,  who  declared  that  they  were  servants  of  the 
great  Diana,  and  that  news  having  been  brought  them 
that  the  scholars  of  Minerva  had  -come  for  feats  of  arms 
into  these  parts,  they  had  left  their  chase  to  fight  them 
for  the  love  of  ladies  to  the  utterance.  These  last  words 
implied  a jousting  with  sharp  spears ; and  something  in 
the  tone  with  which  they  were  pronounced  exciting  sus- 
picions of  their  intentions,  the  Queen  sent  to  Henry  for 
his  directions.  On  examination,  the  King  detected  some 
symptoms  of  quarrel  between  the  contending  parties, 
and,  to  avoid  unpleasant  consequences,  gave  orders 
that  they  should  only  toumay  together,  give  a few 
strokes,  and  then  separate.  The  sumptuous  rejoicings 
were  immediately  closed." 

Henry  soon  afterwards  felt  himself  compelled  by 
State-necessity  to  purchase  the  applause  of  the  people 
on  harder  terms  than  those  now  described.  Public  in- 
dignation against  Dudley  and  Empson  had  risen  to 
such  a pitch,  that  he  could  not  hope  to  allay  it  without 


• Turner,  Iltnry  t\r  Eighth,  roL  l p.  23.  Holinehed  ifvo L 
p.  600,  801}  frivw  n ?*iy  minute  account  of  tho  prwccfcsiuti*  and 
pageantry  which  marked  the  acceanion  of  Henry.  Kpvaking  of 
the  Coronation,  be  ray*, 44  The  morrow  following  being  Sund.iie,  and 
si  w Midsummer  dale,  lim  noble  Princs  with  hi*  Queeae,  at  time  con- 
venient, under  their  canopie*  borne  hy  the  Barons  of  the  fine  ports, 
went  from  the  said  Palace  to  Westminster  Abbaie  upon  cloth, 
railed  vulgarlie  doth  of  raie;  the  which  cloth  was  cut  and  spodled 
by  the  rude  and  common  people,  immediatelie  after  their  nyieire 
into  the  Abbaie;  where,  according!*  to  the  sacred  ob*crv*nci-  and 
anneient  ru%tnmp,  his  Groce  with  the  Quetne  were  anointed  aud 
crowned  by  the  ArdihUhop  of  Caiiterburie,  with  other  Prelates  of 
the  nra'mo  there  present,  and  the  nobilitie,  with  a great  multitude 
of  the  commons  of  the  same.'1 


offering  the  sacrifice  of  their  lives.  It  was  in  vain  for  Annals  of 
these  delinquents  to  plead,  that  the  charge  brought  England, 
against  them  amounted  to  nothing  more  than  a strict 
execution  of  laws  which  had  been  enacted  by  Par-  “*“* 
liatnent,  and  under  orders  from  the  King,  to  whom  the 
administration  of  such  statutes  was  constitutionally 
committed.  They  were,  however,  further  accused  of 
meditating  treason  against  the  head  of  the  Government, 
and  of  conspiring  to  euUrr  London  with  on  armed  force, 
influenced  by  the  expectation  that  they  would  be  able  to 
assume  the  supreme  power  so  soon  as  their  Royal 
master  should  breathe  his  lust.  None  of  the  Judges 
were  supposed  to  give  any  credit  to  this  ridiculous  storyi; 
but  both  the  obnoxious  individuals  were  nevertheless 
convicted  and  put  to  death,  with  the  intention  of  ap- 
peasing the  wrath  of  the  multitude,  who  demanded  with 
incessant  clamour  that  their  crimes  should  be  visited 
with  a condign  punishment." 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  foreign  rela-  Foreign  re» 
tions  of  England  at  this  epoch  were  extremely  encourag-  latum*  of 
ing.  In  Scotland  reigned  James  IV.,  his  brother-in-law, 
by  marriage  with  the  Princess  Margaret,  and  bound  to 
him  by  Treaty.  The  sceptre  of  F ranee  was  held  by  Louis 
XII.,  a warlike  Sovereign,  who  was  nevertheless  de- 
sirous to  cultivate  Peace  with  his  young  neighbour,  in 
order  that  he  might  have  leisure  to  accomplish  the 
junction  of  Britany  with  his  hereditary  dominions,  and 
mature  his  designs  on  certain  of  the  Italian  Provinces. 

The  recent  union  with  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand  had 
secured  the  attachment  of  that  sagacious  ruler  ; while 
in  the  Empire,  Maximilian  was  solicitous  for  continued 
amity,  that  he  might  possess  himself  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries undisturbed  by  the  interference  of  the  English. 

On  the  Papal  throne  was  seen  Julius  II.,  a Pon- 
tiff; indeed,  not  less  active  than  ambitious,  who  sank 
the  ecclesiastical  functions  in  the  pursuits  of  a warrior 
and  a politician  ; but  at  this  moment  he  was  anxious  to 
remaiu  on  good  terms  with  Henry,  that  he  might 
realize  without  opposition  some  favourite  objects  on  the 
Continent,  and  enlarge  without  distraction  the  territory 
of  the  Popedom. 

The  youthful  Monarch,  therefore,  whose' propensity  Gaiety  of 
to  pleasure  and  magnificence  had  early  developed  Court, 
itself,  found  ample  scope  for  its  indulgence,  and  Ihe  two 
first  years  of  his  reign  were  little  else  than  one  continued 
pageant.  The  Nobles  vied  with  one  another  in  the  splen- 
dour of  their  retinues ; the  immense  treasures  accumulated 
by  the  avarice  of  the  late  King  were  unsparingly  diffused; 

Poets,  Painters,  Musicians,  and  Men  of  Letters  were 
called  upon  to  render  the  entertainments  more  worthy  of 
their  Royal  guests ; and  in  the  midst  of  these  gorgeous 
exhibitions,  Henry  and  his  Queen  sat  in  the  balconies  or 
paraded  in  the  gardens,  like  Amadis  and  Oriana,  the 
magnets  by  which  every  eye  was  attracted.  The  old 
Romances,  with  their  quaint  legends  of  enchanted  castles, 
haunted  and  trackless  wildernesses,  cruel  sorcerers, 
valiant  Knights,  and  devoted  damsels,  were  the  fashion- 
able reading  of  the  day  ; and  it  was  not  judged  beneath 
the  dignity  of  the  gravest  counsellors  to  exercise  their 
fancy  in  the  composition  of  masques  and  melodrames, 
which  embodied  the  adventures  described  in  these 
singular  productions. 

Hut  these  domestic  enjoyments,  as  well  as  the  tran- 
quillity of  Europe,  were  at  length  interrupted  by  the 
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ambitious  projects  of  the  Pope,  who,  after  engaging  the 
principal  Powers  in  an  attack  upuu  Venice,  resolved  to 
defeat  the  designs  of  the  French  King  and  even  to 
deprive  him  ofhis  recent  acquisitions  of  territory.  De- 
termined to  expel  the  tramontane  invadersfront  the  soil  of 
Italy,  he  solicited  the  aid  of  the  Emperor  and  of  the 
Sovereigns  of  Spain  and  England,  and  $0  far  did  he 
succeed  in  his  design  that  he  completely  embroiled  the 
several  nations  who.  in  effect,  held  in  their  hands  the 
balunce  of  power.  To  accomplish  his  object  at  the  Court 
of  Henry,  he  sent  to  that  aspiring  Monarch  a gilt 
which  in  those  days  was  still  regarded  with  much  vene- 
ration. A golden  rose,  which  had  been  blessed  hy  his 
Holiness,  perfumed  with  musk, and  anointed  with  chrism, 
was  laid  at  the  King's  feet,  together  with  a letter  from 
Julius  saluting  him  as  the  “ Head  ofthe  Italian  League." 
After  an  appearance  of  hesitation,  the  King,  who  was  not 
inaccessible  to  the  arts  of  flattery,  determined  to  take 
part  with  the  Pope,  and  to  turn  his  arms  against  Louis, 
to  whom  he  had  very  lately  pledged  his  faith  in  a formal 
Treaty.  But  instead  of  beginning  the  campaign  by  an 
attack  on  Calais,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  by 
Ferdinand  that  it  would  be  better  to  laud  in  some 
Spanish  port,  and  from  thence  proceed  to  the  invasion 
of  (J  uieti tie.  Accordingly  the  Marquess  of  Dorset,  accom- 
panied by  the  Lords  Hu  ward.  Brook,  Willoughby,  and 
Ferrers,  debarked  with  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men 
at  Passage,  where  they  expected  to  be  joined  by  the 
Duke  of  Alva.  The  greatness  of  their  dbappoiniment 
may  be  imagined  when  they  found  that  this  Commander, 
so  far  from  co-operating  with  them  in  what  they  con- 
sidered the  main  object  of  the  expedition,  had  received 
instructions  to  reduce  Navarre,  and  to  employ  the 
English  auxiliaries  in  the  same  service.  Tire  Marquess, 
pleading  that  his  orders  were  limited  to  a war  with 
France,  refused  to  join  the  standard  of  Ferdinand  in 
any  enterprise  Westward  of  the  Pyrenees  ; and  finding 
that  his  men,  who  were  already  suffering  much  from 
diseases  incident  to  the  climate,  were  not  more  disposed 
than  himself  to  waste  their  strength  in  promoting  the 
personal  views  of  a Monarch  by  whom  they  had  been 
deceived,  he  permitted  them  to  go  on  board  their  ships 
and  return  home.* 

The  Kiug  felt  deeply  incensed  at  this  inglorious 
return  of  an  army  whose  courage  and  equipments  gave 
reason  to  expect  a very  di Herein  result.  His  rage  nnd 
disappointment,  however,  were  somewhat  asnoaged  by 
tile  gallant  conduct  of  his  Admiral,  Sir  Edward  Howard, 
who,  having  the  command  of  the  fleet  which  earned  the 
troops  to  Spain,  maintained  the  honour  of  his  flag  bjr 
chasing  the  French  ships  into  port,  and,  for  a time, 
giving  law  to  the  seas.  Louis,  alarmed  at  these  suc- 
cesses, and  more  especially  by  a descent  made  upon 
Britany,  fitted  out  a powerful  armament,  whilst  Henry, 
on  his  part,  added  to  Sir  Edward's  squadron  no  fewer 
than  twenty-five  large  ships.  When  near  Brest,  a fleet 
amounting  to  thirty-nine  sail,  under  the  orders  of  Ad- 
miral Primauget,  came  out  to  attack  them,  and,  gaining 
the  advantage  of  the  wind,  began  a desperate  action. 
The  vessel  in  which  he  fought,  named  the  Cordelier, 
and  currying  one  thousand  two  hundred  men,  was  set  on 


* Holiavheil,  p.  813.  “ Aftre  that  the  King  of  Spainc  wai  thus 
thmvmwmI  of  the  Kingdom  of  Navarre  he  sent  unto  the  Lord 
Marquette  promising  to  join  will*  him  shortlie,  and  so  to  iurade 
the  borders  of  Franc* ; but  he  came  not.  Wherefore  the  Eagtish- 
mea  thought  thcmwlvoa  not  woli  used.” 
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fire  by  the  English,  who  threw  on  board  a great  quantity  Annals  of 
of  combustible  matter ; when,  finding  that  the  flame  England, 
could  not  be  extinguished,  and  determining  not  to 
perish  alone,  lie  grappled  with  the  Regent,  a first-rate 
of  a thousand  tons,  and  thereby  secured  the  destruction 
of  both.  This  dreadful  catastrophe,  by  which  one  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  men  and  two  of  (lie  finest  ships  in 
the  world  were  sacrificed,  appalled  the  contending 
parties,  who  separated  as  far  as  possible  to  avoid  the 
shower  of  burning  beams  and  cordage.  The  French 
soon  afierwonls  regained  their  harbours,  and  Howard 
bent  his  course  for  the  English  shore.* 

Little  satisfied  with  the  progress  of  the  war,  Henry  m j- 
determined  to  invade  France  in  person,  having  previ-  rreolvea  u 
ously  induced  Muximilian  to  espouse  his  quarrel,  and  to  go  to 
promise  an  active  co-operation.  He  then  summoned  a fiance. 
Parliament,  who  granted  him  a large  subsidy;  and  as- 
sembling an  army  he  made  pre|>uniiions  for  the  ap- 
proaching campaign  with  a degree  of  magnificence  and 
expense  not  exceeded  in  the  most  splendid  of  his 
tournaments.  His  naval  armament  too,  both  in  its  ex- 
tent and  the  care  bestowed  upon  its  equipment,  was 
worthy  of  the  great  nation  which  be  governed,  as  well  as 
of  I lie  importunt  objects  he  professed  to  have  in  view. 

Tile  fleet  amounted  to  fortv-lwo  large  ships  of  wur,  and 
was  placed  under  the  direction  of  itie  able  Commander 
who,  on  several  previous  occasions,  had  displayed  so 
much  skill  as  a tactician  and  bravery  as  a warrior. 

Before  embarking  on  an  expedition  accompanied  with  Barton 
peril  and  uncertainly,  Henry  deemed  it  prudent  to  concili-  executed, 
ale  the  Scottish  King.who  had  taken  offence  at  an  act  of 
justice  executed  on  an  adventurer  or  pirate  whose  name 
was  Burton,  and  who  had  captured  some  English  ships. 

James,  who  thought  his  complaint  had  not  been  listeued 
to  with  sufficient  consideration,  thirsted  for  revenge; 
and  learning  that  Henry  was  about  to  attack  his  ally 
the  Sovereign  of  France,  he  did  not  conceal  from  the 
English  Ambassador  that  he  might  think  it  necessary 
to  cross  i he  border  in  a hostile  attitude.  For  these 
reasons,  preparations  were  made  to  defend  the  Northern 
Counties,  the  care  of  which  was  committed  to  the  gallaut 
Earl  of  Surrey. 

Previously  to  the  Royal  embarkation,  the  squadron  Death  of 
was  sent  out  to  scour  the  sens  under  Howard,  who,  proceed-  Sir  Edward 
ing  towards  Brest,  found  the  enemy’s  fleet  at  anchor  Howard, 
and  resolved  lo  attack  them.  But  his  arrangements  were 
either  so  injudiciously  made,  or  so  ill  supported  by  the 
inferior  officers,  that  he  fouud  himself  alone  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  by  whom  he  was  taken  and  slain. 

His  la-t  action  was  in  perfect  unison  with  the  general 
tone  of  his  character,  distinguished  for  an  active  and 
resolute  intrepidity.  When  lie  saw  that  nothing  re- 
mained for  hnn  but  to  die,  he  took  his  chain  of  nobles 
nnd  his  gold  whistle,  the  ensign  of  his  office,  which  hung 
about  his  neck,  and  cast  them  into  the  ocean,  declaring 
that  such  trophies  should  never  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy. 

Henry  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  discouraged  by  this 
unfortunate  commencement,  but  having  sent  part  of  his 


• Polydora  Vergil,  lih  xxvii.  lloliuabed,  p.  815.  The  latter 
Chronicler  uya,  that  “ the  Lord  Adraer&l  after  this  miachanc*  that 
happened  lo  ih&c  two  worth*?  ahip*.  made  again  to  the  tea,  and 
■coined  all  ulong-t  the  cuakts  of  Britain?,  Normandie,  and  lV-amic, 
taking  mam?  French  ship*,  and  burning  such  ax  they  could  act 
well  brii»g  away  with  them. 
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army  across  the  Channel  under  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
be  set  sail  with  the  remainder,  towards  the  end  of  June. 
He  was,  however,  in  no  haste  to  begin  the  busiuess  of 
the  campaign,  paying  more  attention  to  mutters  of  per- 
sonal display  and  the  ceremonies  due  to  his  rank,  lhau 
to  the  reduction  of  townB  or  the  planning  of  bailie*. 
The  advancer!  guard  having  invested  'lVrouenne,  he  at 
length  sat  down  before  it  with  the  main  body  of  his 
forces,  and  by  Ills  presence  and  example  pushed  the 
siege  with  considerable  vigour,  though  he  was  not  a little 
annoyed  by  the  vigilonce  and  activity  of  the  Count 
d’Angouleme,  afterwards  Francis  I.,  who  about  the 
same  period  arrived  at  head-quBrters.  While  lie  was 
thus  employed,  intelligence  arrived  that  Maximilian,  w ho 
lmd  come  to  pay  him  a visit,  was  at  hand  ; upon  which 
the  King,  issuing  from  the  lines,  hastened  to  meet  his 
Imperial  ally,  who  was  approaching  in  the  double  cha- 
racter of  a guest  and  an  auxiliary.  The  attire  of  the 
two  Monarchs  is  said  to  have  presented  a very  striking 
contrast.  The  Austrian  came  forward  in  a plain  dou- 
blet and  cloak  of  black  serge,  while  the  English  Prince 
glittered  ell  over  with  jewels,  and  the  Nobles,  who 
formed  his  train,  wore  dresses  of  gold  and  silver  tissue, 
and  had  their  horses  decorated  with  tassels  and  bells  of 
gold.* 

After  six  weeks  hod  passed  away,  it  was  found  that 
the  English  army,  maintained  at  a vast  expense,  hod 
achieved  nothing.  Terouenne  still  made  a resolute  de- 
fence, and  so  little  progress  was  made  in  its  investment 
that  the  French  could  still  command  a passage  to  the 
river,  by  means  of  which  they  received  a plentiful  sup- 
ply of  provisions.  To  prevent  the  continuance  of  this  suc- 
cour Henry  constructed  five  bridges,  and  after  junction 
by  the  Emperor,  who  wore  the  red  cross  of  St.  George 
over  his  accoutrements,  the  stream  was  passed  by  both 
Sovereigns  at  the  head  of  their  troops,  whilst  the 
enemy,  to  the  number  of  twelve  thousand  men,  were 
advancing  from  Bluugy.  Previously  to  the  action,  orders 
bad  been  issued  to  the  leaders  of  the  gens  d’annerie, 
instructing  them  that  the  sole  object  of  their  inarch  wus 
to  revictual  the  town,  and  forbidding  the  risk  of  a bailie. 
The  army  accordingly  advanced  with  spirit ; but  at  the  mo- 
ment at  which  the  German  horse,  led  by  Maximilian  and 
the  English  archers,  commenced  an  attack,  the  French 
cavalry,  obedient  to  the  injunctions  they  had  received,  be- 
gan to  fall  back  on  their  main  body.  This  manoeuvre, 
however,  could  not  be  executed  with  the  coolness  neces- 
sary to  ensure  its  success.  The  assailants,  shouting  the 
name  of  their  Patrou  Saints,  pressed  on  the  enemy,  whose 
deliberate  retreat  soon  quickened  into  a more  rapid  pace; 
their  ranks  became  disordered,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
utmost  efforts  of  their  Commanders,  the  whole  mass  of 
horsemen  fell  into  confusion,  and  finally  betook  them- 
selves to  flight  with  unrestrained  velocity.  The  const- 
q tence,  which  might  have  proved  fatal  to  all  the  regi- 
ments of  infantry,  was  averted  by  the  bravery  of  the  ce- 
lebrated Bayard,  who,  at  the  head  of  a small  party, 
maintained  a narrow  defile,  and  gave  time  to  the  fugitives 
to  regain  the  encampment  with  some  degree  of  compo- 
sure Henry,  delighted  with  the  result  of  this  skirmish, 
could  not  resist  congratulating  the  French  gentlemen, 
many  of  whom  were  taken  prisoners,  on  the  extraordinary 

* Hall,  fol.xxix.  This  author  araigna  ns  a reason  for  tha  pla»n- 
nean  of  Maximilian’s  dress  that  “the  Rmprror  nod  alt  his  men 
were  at  that  dale  all  iu  black  doth,  for  the  Kmpricc,  his  wife,  was 
lately  deceased.* 
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celerity  of  their  retreat ; while  (hey,  concealing  their  AanaJs  of 
chagrin,  under  an  air  of  merriment,  were  pleased  to  deno-  Kss^UukI. 
mutate  their  ill-concerted  flight  the  “ Battle  of  Spurs. "■  ' " * 

The  defeat  of  the  French  gens  d’armerie  in  this  irre- 
gular encounter,  had  it  been  followed  up  with  decision  by 
Henry,  might  have  shaken  the  throne  of  the  Most  Chris- 
tiun  King.  The  Swiss,  victorious  in  a sanguinary  con- 
flict of  Novorra,  had  passed  the  Alps,  penetrated  into 
Burgundy,  and  were  now  besieging  Dijon,  the  only 
town  which  prevented  their  veteran  band*  from  march- 
ing to  Paris.  The  English,  on  the  other  hand,  derived 
so  much  spirit  from  their  late  success  that,  if  they  had 
attacked  the  camp  at  Blangy  before  the  troops  recovered 
from  their  panic,  it  was  more  thau  probable  that  the 
enemy,  who  did  not  amount  to  mure  than  fourteen 
thousand  men,  would  have  been  completely  routed.  But 
it  wus  fortunate  for  France  that  the  military  geuius  of 
the  Plantagenets  was  not  revived  in  the  Tudor  dy- 
nasty. Instead  of  pursuing  the  path  which  the  chance  i(jran. 
of  war  seemed  to  open  to  him,  and  of  overrunning  de- 
Picardy,  no  longer  able  to  oppose  an  adequate  re-  rivc<l  from 
instance,  Henry  returned  to  Terouenne  and  resumed  victory, 
the  siege.  When,  at  length,  the  place  was  compelled  to 
capitulate,  he  permit  ted  the  garrison  to  march  out  with 
the  honours  of  war  ; and  to  gratify  the  resentment  of  Ins 
Imperial  ally,  he  razed  the  fortifications,  filled  up  the 
ditches,  and  destroyed  all  the  building*,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Cathedral  and  Religious  Houses.  He  next 
directed  his  arms  against  Tour  nay,  of  which  he  became 
master  on  September  22;  and  after  a mugnificeut 
entry  into  that  city,  and  some  time  spent  in  jousts  and 
entertainments,  it  was  deemed  udvisahle  that,  as  win- 
ter wus  approaching,  the  campaign  should  be  brought 
to  a close.  He  accordingly  embarked  for  England, 
and  arrived  at  Richmond,  towards  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber.! 

It  was  while  Henry  was  occupied  with  the  investment 
of  Terouenne  that  a herald  arrived  from  Scotland,  com- 
plaining. in  the  name  of  the  King,  of  the  harsh  treat- 
ment inflicted  on  Barton,  whose  name  as  a rover  or 
pirate  has  been  already  mentioned.  The  reply  of  the 
English  Monarch  wus  full  of  indignation  and  reproach, 
accusing  James  of  disregard  to  his  engagements  con- 
firmed by  oath  and  seal,  and  refusing  to  comprehend 
hi*  dominions  in  any  Treaty  which  might  be  made  with 
the  French.  The  denunciation  of  war  wa*  soon  followed 
by  the  invasion  of  Northumberland,  conducted  by  the 
Sovereign  in  person,  a brave  leader,  and  distinguished 
for  bis  chivalrous  feelings,  but  entirely  destitute  of  military 
experience.  The  Earl  of  Surrey,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
whom,  as  the  guardian  of  the  Northern  Marches,  he 
found  himself  opposed,  had  all  his  life  been  inured  to 
arms,  otid  hod  acquired  great  fame  as  a successful  Com- 
mander. As  soon  as  this  Nobleman  understood  that  bis 
antagonist,  after  making  himself  master  of  the  two  cas- 
tles of  Wark  and  Forde,  had  taken  postal  Flodden,  one  R„tt1?  of 
of  the  Cheviot  hills,  he  pressed  forward  at  the  head  of  Flodden. 
twenty-six  thousand  men,  and  by  an  able  mauoMivre  in-  S«pt* 
duced  James  to  descend  into  the  plain.  Here  a bloody  A*  D* 
contest  began,  in  which  the  Scots  were  entirely  defeated,  1513. 
their  Prince  was  slain,  and  the  flower  of  their  Nobility 
cut  to  pieces.  The  body  of  J nines  is  said  to  have  been  found 


• Rymer,  vol.  xii.  p.  376.  Ilolnuhe.!,  821,  822  u It  km 
called  tlm  hatlell  E*pr»*»  by  the  Frenchmen  themselves." 
Hall,  fot.  33,  call*  it  the  “ Journey  of  SpurtCi." 
f Herbert,  p.  17.  Hall,  fol.  36—45. 
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next  day.  surrounded  with  heaps  of  his  dead  friends,  and 
so  mangled  with  wounds  that  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  recognise  it.  Surrey,  however,  whose  loss  was  also 
very  great,  and  who  found  much  difficulty  in  obtaining 
provisions,  did  not  pursue  his  advantage,  but  withdrew 
his  troops  from  the  borders,  having  no  longer  any  enemy 
to  repress.* 

On  his  return  home,  Henry  gave  orders  to  make  pre- 
parations for  resuming  the  campaign  as  soon  as  the  sea- 
son should  permit ; but  the  skilful  negotiations  of  Louis 
averted  the  continuance  of  war.  That  able  Monarch 
saw  around  him  a complication  of  difficulties  from  which 
it  seemed  almost  impossible  that  he  should  escape,  yet 
he  succeeded  beyond  expectation  in  extricating  himself 
from  the  toils  with  which  his  enemies  had  covered  his 
path.  He  recovered  the  friendship  of  Leo  X.  by  a re- 
nunciation of  the  territory  of  Pisa,  and  an  adherence  to 
the  Latvian  Council;  he  conciliated  Ferdinand  by 
agreeing  that  he  should  enjoy  the  permanent  posses- 
sion of  Navarre;  he  gained  Maximilian  by  promising 
his  dunghter  lienee  as  a bride  for  Im  grandson  Charles ; 
and  he  at  length  overcame  the  aversion  of  Henry  by 
disclosing  to  him  the  treachery  of  his  Royal  allies,  and 
by  proposing  a matrimonial  union  between  the  Crowns  of 
France  and  £ngland.  The  Princess  Mary,  though  only 
in  her  sixteenth  year,  was  given  to  the  French  King,  who 
had  already  attained  his  fifty-third  ; and  on  October  9 
she  entered  Abbeville,  with  the  ladies  of  her  train,  among 
whom  was  Anne  Dolcyn,  then  a girl,  and  her  marriage 
was  soon  afterwards  celebrated  with  great  magnificence 
and  numerous  pageants.  This  union  of  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  women  of  her  dny  with  a man  for  whom  she 
could  not  entertain  affection,  was  universally  regarded 
as  a sacrifice  of  youth  and  happiness  to  the  cold  consi- 
derations of  jHilitical  expedience.  She  afterwards,  in- 
deed, became  the  wife  of  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  to  whom  her  heart  was  first  engaged ; willingly 
relinquishing  live  name  and  station  of  a Queen  for  the 
enjojment  of  domestic  happiness  amid  the  society  in 
which  her  early  days  were  spent  * 

As  the  accession  of  the  Duke  of  Angoulcme,  the  cele- 
brated Francis  I.,  opened  a new  scene  in  the  politics  of 
Europe,  and  induced  the  English  Sovereign  to  exert  his 
influence,  as  well  as  his  arms,  to  maintain  the  balance  of 
power  among  the  Continental  Stutes,  we  cannot  longer 
refrain  from  mentioning  the  name  of  Wolsey,  the  Minis- 
ter by  whose  counsels  the  public  measures  of  Henry  were 
chiefly  directed.  The  extraction  of  this  celebrated 
Churchman  is  admitted  to  have  been  quite  undistin- 
guished, if  not  positively  mean;  his  father  living  a 
butcher  at  Ipswich,  and  possessing  no  higher  rank  than 
might  belong  to  the  inhabitant  of  a town  which,  at  that 
period,  was  not  remarkable  for  its  wealth.  Educated 
for  the  clerical  profession,  the  young  man  soon  gained 
the  notice  of  his  superiors  by  his  rapid  attainments  in 
Literature;  and  having  taken  his  first  degree  at  an  early 
age,  he  was  known  in  Oxford  by  the  appellation  of  the 
Boy  Bachelor.  But  his  talents  for  business,  his  quick 
discernment  of  human  character,  and  the  readiness  with 
which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  interests  or  passions  of 


* Hall,  fol.  43.  “ Thus  through  the  power  of  God  on  Fridaye, 
being  9lh  day  of  September,  1513,  wa*  J a rr.ee  IV.,  King  of  Scute, 
■lain  »t  Biamton,  and  with  the  said  King  wen-  slain. — Then 
follows  the  names  of  the  Nobles  and  Gentlemen  slain. 

t Hrsntoove,  SUgt  He  Louii  XII.  Petrus  d«  Angleria,  £/><#/. 
544. 


those  whom  he  was  desirous  to  please,  ultimately  ac- 
quired for  him  a degree  of  power  to  which  few  subjects 
have  any  where  attained.  Under  Henry  VII.  the  suc- 
cessful management  of  a difficult  negotiation  at  the  Im- 
perial Court  recommended  him  to  the  Royal  patronage; 
but  although  he  rewarded  the  zealous  Priest  with  un- 
wonted liberality,  the  cautious  Monarch  did  not  admit 
him  into  his  entire  confidence,  nor  listen  to  that  ingenious 
flattery  by  means  of  which  the  highest  offices  of  the  Slate 
were  afterwards  brought  within  the  reach  of  plebeian 
ambition*. 

Wolsey  owed  his  rise  as  a Statesman  to  (he  favour*  His  talents 
able  opinion  of  Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who,  dread-  »n«l  wag- 
ing the  preponderating  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Nor-  n»ficeuc«* 
folk  in  the  Council,  wished  to  have  the  assistance  of  & 
vigorous  mind,  already  in  some  degree  trained  to  the 
arts  of  political  life.  The  young  King,  who  was  not  in- 
sensible to  the  charms  of  learning  and  talents,  soon 
allowed  himself  to  be  captivated  by  the  wisdom,  elo- 
quence, and  seal  for  his  service  which  seemed  to  shine 
forth  in  the  character  of  his  new  Minister.  The  war  in 
France  was  pursued  according  to  the  plan  suggested  by 
this  able,  though  selfish  counsellor;  and  such  was  the 
weight  he  possessed  in  the  Cabinet  of  his  Sovereign  that 
Louis,  Ferdinand,  and  Charles,  the  three  greatest  Princes 
in  Europe,  vied  with  each  other  in  their  attempts  to  se- 
cure his  countenance.  At  home,  there  were  no  bounds 
set  to  his  authority  and  preferments.  He  was  made  Prefer- 
successively  King's  Almoner,  Bishop  of  Tournay,  Bi-  ?»*"*»*• 
shop  of  Lincoln,  Cardinal,  Pupal  Legate,  Archbishop ‘aflu<oc** 
of  York,  and  Lord  High  Chancellor.  At  length  he 
aspired  to  the  Popedom  itself,  which  he  expected  to  ob- 
tain through  the  good  offices  either  of  the  Emperor  or  of 
the  King  of  France ; and  it  may  be  observed,  accord- 
ingly, that  the  alliances  which  Henry  formed  with  the  one 
or  the  other  of  these  rulers  were  generally  determined  by 
the  hoj)es  conveyed  to  Wolsey  of  succeeding  in  the  great 
object  on  which  he  had  set  his  heart.  No  Churchman, 
it  has  been  remarked,  ever  carried  magnificence  and  dig- 
nity to  a higher  pitch.  H is  train  consisted  of  eight  hun- 
dred servants,  of  whom  many  were  persons  of  good  sta- 
tion in  Society.  Some  even  of  the  Nobility  put  their 
children  into  his  family,  as  a school  of  letters  and  other 
accomplishments,  and  were  not  ashamed  to  see  them 
mix  with  the  retintie  of  so  great  a personage.  Who- 
ever had  pretensions  to  any  Art  or  Science  was  sure  to 
pay  court  to  the  Cardinal ; ami,  it  i*  added,  none  paid 
court  in  vain.  Literature,  which  was  then  in  its  in- 
fnucy,  found  in  him  a generous  patron ; and,  both  by  his 
public  institutions  and  private  bounty,  he  gave  encou- 
ragement to  every  branch  of  education.  The  Colleges 
which  he  founded  in  Oxford  and  Ipswich  bear  evidence, 
not  less  distinctly  to  his  immense  wealth  than  to  the 
enlightened  course  in  which  his  ambition  chose  to  ad- 
vance ; and  if  he  sometimes  thought  proper  to  act  as  the 
minister  of  Henry's  extravagance  and  oppression,  the 
ahare  of  the  national  income  which  accrued  to  himself 
was  usually  expended  in  the  promotion  of  beneficent 
designs  or  ornamental  objects.f 


1485. 


A.  D. 

1534. 


* Fiddei,  Li/e  of  Wi/wy,  pi  42— 78.  Cavendish  by  Singer, 
p.  43. 

f Fiddes,  p.  107.  Rnwmi  A met*  1.  lib.  iu  F.put.  3.  lib.  xri.  Poly- 
dor*  Vergil,  lib.  xxvii,  HuUnshed,  p.  H 17,  **  And  now  to  retmne  to 
CsnliDall  YVool*iv,  who  grew  so  into  exceeding  pride  that  he  thought 
himself  equal  with  the  King.  For  when  he  said  Mane  (which  ha 
did  oftener  to  shew  his  pumpe  rather  than  fur  ante  devotion)  he 
made  Dukes  and  Karies  to  serve  him  of  wine,  and  to  hold  to  him 
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This  remarkable  man  had  nearly  reached  the  zenith  of 
his  power  at  the  demise  of  Louis  XII.,  when  Peace  with 
France  begun  to  appear  expedient  in  the  eyes  of  the 
English  Court.  The  Treaties  lately  concluded  were  re* 
newed  with  the  new  King,  whose  ambition,  however, 
soon  proved  incompatible  with  the  tranquillity  of  Europe. 
No  sooner  had  Francis  ascended  the  thrme  than  he 
resolved  to  make  a rigorous  effort  for  recovering  the 
power  recently  lost  to  his  Crown  in  Italy,  and  also  for 
expelling  the  subjects  of  Henry  from  those  Provinces 
which  they  continued  to  hold  on  his  Northern  Iron- 
tiers.  The  first  he  determined  to  accomplish  by  force 
of  arm*,  and  the  second  by  negotiation ; and  in  both  lie  was 
successful.  Crossing  the  Alps  he  gained  the  Duchy  of 
Milan  by  the  Battle  of  Marignano;  acquired  the  favour 
of  Leo  X.  ; and  induced  the  Genoese  to  declare 
themselves  on  the  side  of  the  conquerors.  With  Wot- 
»ey.  who  now  shaped  the  policy  of  England,  he  suc- 
ceeded by  procuring  for  him  an  addition  to  his  honours 
as  a member  of  the  Papal  College,  and  by  encouraging 
the  hope,  already  ardently  cherished,  that  he  would  one 
day  find  himself  at  the  head  of  it.  in  quality  of  Supreme 
Pontiff.  * 

But  before  we  proceed  to  the  detail  of  events  to  which 
the  enterprising  genius  of  the  French  King  gave  birth, 
the  condition  of  Scotland,  though  not  very  closely  con- 
nected with  Continental  affairs,  seems  to  demand  a brief 
notice.  The  Bailie  of  Floddcn,  which  deprived  that 
Country  of  her  Sovereign  and  her  principal  Nobility,  re- 
duced at  once  her  spirit  and  her  power  to  a very  low- 
ebb.  Margaret,  sister  of  Henry,  was  left  the  mother  of 
a Prince  not  more  than  eighteen  months  old,  and  preg- 
nant with  another  who  was  born  a short  time  after  the 
loss  oi  lier  husband.  Her  rank  and  relationship  to  the 
English  Monarch  naturally  pointed  her  out  as  the  most 
proper  person  to  be  invested  with  the  Regency,  an  office 
which  she  discharged  for  some  time  to  the  apparent  satis- 
faction of  all  classes  of  the  people.  But  her  hasty  mar- 
riage with  the  Earl  of  Angus,  a youth  who  had  nothing 
besides  a handsome  figure  to  recommend  him.  displeased 
the  nation  at  large,  and,  at  the  same  time,  withdrew  from 
her  the  confidence  of  her  brother,  as  well  as  the  good 
opinion  of  many  of  her  friends  in  both  divisions  of  the 
Island.  The  partisans  of  France,  influenced  by  these 
considerations,  recalled  John,  Duke  of  Albany,  cousin 
of  James  IV.,  and  son  of  thut  Alexander  who  had  been 
banished  in  the  former  reign,  to  lake  upon  him  the  du- 
ties of  Protector  during  the  nonage  of  the  infant  heir  to 
the  Crowtp  This  appointment  could  uot  fail  to  prove 
offensive  to  Henry,  who  naturally  wished  to  extend  his 
dominion  over  both  the  British  Kingdoms,  and  thereby 
to  pul  an  end  to  the  inconvenient  alliance  which  the 
Scots  had  so  long  maintained  with  the  French  Govern* 
ment.  Albany,  who  was  a native  of  France,  and  held  a 
large  prO)wrtj  in  that  Country,  acted  under  a strong  bias 
towards  the  interests  of  his  adopted  Prince  ; and  hence 
he  had  no  sooner  landed  than  he  deprived  the  Queen  of 


the  bason  at  the  lavatorie.  Thut  waa  (He  pride  of  the  Cardinal! 
and  other  Priests  to  paat  the  eoaipane  of  reason  that  in  muter  all 
good  person*  abhorred  and  disdained  it.” 

* Dr.  Lingard.vol.  vi.  p.  52—56,  introduce!  some  consideration! 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  thorn  who  with  to  have  a correct  view 
of  the  rise  and  character  of  Wolscy.  He  proves  that  the  Cardinal’! 
hat  was  not  bestowed  at  the  aolicitation  of  Francis,  but  that  Leo 
was  actuated  by  motive)  originating  in  hit  own  councils;  that 
tVarham  did  not  resign  in  disgUKt ; and,  in  short,  that  most  of  the 
unfavourable  insinuatwos  of  Polydore  Vergil  are  without  foundation. 
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her  two  son*,  nhom  she  had  been  invited  to  curry  across  Annals  of 
the  Tweed,  and  placed  them  in  the  custody  of  three  Kuglaud. 
Lords  nominated  by  Parliament  as  their  guardians.  It  ^ 
was  in  vain  that  the  King  of  England  complained  of  the 
breach  of  faith  which  such  conduct  implied  on  the  pari 
o i Francis,  for  bis  remonstrances  were  answered  only  by 
evasive  explanations  ami  insincere  apologies;  but  as 
greater  objects  wete  ut  stake  in  another  quarter  the  peace 
which  both  were  desirous  to  cultivate  suffered  no  inter- 
ruption.* 

The  progress  made  hv  the  French  arms  in  Italy  afier 
the  decisive  conflict  at  Marignano.  excited  indeed,  in  some 
measure,  the  jealousy  of  Henry,  who,  urged  by  Maximi- 
lian and  instigated  by  Wolsey,  would  have  resumed  a 
hostile  attitude  towards  the  conqueror,  had  not  reasons, 
affecting  the  general  condition  of  Europe,  prevailed  with 
him  to  ubstain  Iron)  the  gratification  of  his  personal  ani- 
mosity. ’I  his  resolution,  dictated  by  sound  policy,  was 
further  confirmed  by  an  event  which,  it  was  obvious  to 
every  one.  would  be  attended  with  the  most  important 
results.  Ferdinand,  who  had  long  presided  over  the  Death  of 
destinies  of  Spain,  sank  under  the  pressure  of  age  and  Fwdinand 
infirmity,  leaving  to  his  grandson  Charles  the  possession  °f  Spain, 
of  bis  extensive  dominions,  and  the  reversion  of  u larger 
share  of  power  than  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  Prince 
in  modern  times.  It  was  no  longer  doubtful  that  botli 
England  and  France  would  soon  have  to  combat  an 
influence  which  it  might  require  their  united  power  to 
resist;  for  which  cause  the  proposals  made  by  the  latter 
for  a more  intimate  alliance  were  listened  to  by  the  for* 
mer  with  the  most  favourable  disposition.  No  pains 
were  spared  to  gain  the  Interest  of  the  Cardinal ; and 
accordingly,  in  the  month  of  October,  1518,  n League 
waa  concluded  between  the  two  Sovereigns,  providing 
that,  in  all  time  coining  perfect  friendship  and  amity 
should  be  maintained  between  the  Kings  of  France  and 
England  by  land  and  sea  ; Uiat  their  several  friends  and 
enemies,  on  both  sides,  should  be  considered  and  treated 
as  such  ; so  that  if,  on  any  occasion,  the  dominions  of 
those  included  in  the  League  should  be  invaded,  the 
aggressor,  afier  due  warning,  having  failed  to  retire,  his 
troops  should  be  attacked  by  the  rest,  and  compelled  to 
abandon  hostilities.  For  that  purpose,  a free  passage 
through  each  other's  dominions  was  specially  provided 
by  Treaty.  In  the  event  of  Civil  wars  arising  in  any  of 
the  Kingdoms  belonging  to  the  confederates,  it  was  with* 
agreed  that  no  interference  should  be  suffered  unless  France, 
these  dissensions  were  kindled  or  maintained  by  some  a.  d. 
foreign  Prince.  None  of  the  covenanting  Powers  was  1510. 
to  be  permitted,  either  by  its  own  subjects  or  by  iner*  Its  several 
cenary  troops,  to  levy  war  against  any  other,  under  the 
penalty  of  being  accounted  a violator  of  the  League  ; 
and  none  was  to  be  allowed  to  lake  the  vassal  or  subject  of 
■ ny  other  into  its  protection,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Prince  to  whom  allegiance  was  due.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  articles  of  this  contract  should  be  submitted  to 
the  Pope,  who,  if  he  intimated  his  consent  within  four 
months,  was  to  be  admitted  as  a principal  party,  with  the 
power  of  naming  his  allies.  All  Princes  mentioned  in 
this  deed,  and  who  should  follow  hia  example  within 
the  same  period,  were  to  be  considered  as  holding  a 
similar  place  as  to  authority  and  obligation  ; but  at  all 
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Hiatory.  event*,  it  was  solemnly  concluded  that,  whatever  should 
be  the  conduct  of  other  Princes  and  Potentates,  a firm 
and  inviolable  friendship  should  continue  between  Henry 
and  Francis,  their  subjects  and  successors.* 

Besides  ibis  League,  the  objects  of  w hich  were  of  a 
genera!  nature,  there  was  a more  particular  Treaty  em- 
bracing the  proposal  of  a marriage  between  the  Dau- 
phin and  the  Princess  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Henry,  as 
also  the  restoration  of  Tommy  to  France.  The  war  in 
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tremely  impolitic;  but  considering  the  expense  at  which 
it  was  maintained,  and  its  distance  from  Calais,  it  would 
have  been,  perhaps,  still  more  unwise  to  retain  such  a 
conquest.  Francis,  to  whom  its  acquisition  was  of  great 
importance,  agreed  to  pay  sixty  thousand  crowns  as  the 
price  of  its  delivery,  and  to  settle  upon  Wotseya  pension 
of  twelve  thousand  litres  to  indemnify  him  for  the  km 
of  clerical  preferment  which  he  thereby  forfeited.  In 
virtue  of  these  arrangements,  too,  Francis  was  with- 
drawn from  the  alliance  with  Scotland,  and  permitted 
his  ally  to  carry  on  his  designs  for  the  subjection  of  that 
Country.  The  Duke  of  Albany  was  recalled  to  the  Con- 
tinent, and  Margaret  being  re  invested  with  power,  did 
not  fail  to  co-operate  with  her  brother  in  his  endea- 
vours to  secure  a permanent  ascendency  in  the  Northern 
Kingdom. t 

The  accession  of  Charles  to  the  single  throne  of  Spain 
would  have  been  attended  with  inqiortunt  consequences, 
inasmuch  ns  his  dominions  encompassed  France  at  the 
two  extremities  at  which  it  was  most  vulnerable  ; but  the 
crisis,  which  otherwise,  perhaps,  could  not  have  been 
avoided,  was  more  suddenly  produced  by  the  death  of 
Maximilian  in  January  1519.  Sometime  previously  to 
his  decease  the  Emperor  had  made  an  offer  of  his  Crown 
to  Henry  ; but  this  was  a prize  which  Francis  would 
not  permit  to  pass  hirn  without  an  effort  worthy  of  its 
value ; while  it  soon  became  obvious  that  the  Spanish 
Monarch  would  strain  every  nerve  to  secure  hi*  own 
election.  The  result  of  the  memorable  canvass  is  well 
known.  Charles  was  invested  with  the  Imperial  dig- 
nity, and  the  other  candidates  retired  to  meditate  on 
schemes  fur  gratifying  their  animosity,  or  protecting  their 
interests. 

To  concert  their  measures  for  mutual  support,  it  was 
in  England,  agreed  that  the  Sovereigns  of  France  and  England 
May.  should  meet  on  the  confines  of  their  territories,  between 

A.  o.  Gulins  and  Ardres;  upon  which  a commission  was 

1520.  issued  to  Wolsey,  whose  pride  both  of  them  were  dis- 
posed to  flatter,  which  intrusted  to  him  the  arrangement 
of  the  whole  ceremonial.  The  young  Emperor  was  de- 
sirous to  prevent  this  interview  * but  perceiving  that  he 
could  not  succeed,  he  determined  to  anticipate  Francis  by 
paying  a visit  to  Henry  on  his  own  shore.  While  pur- 
suing a voyage  from  Spain  to  His  paternal  dominions  he 
ordered  his  fleet  to  cast  anchor  iu  the  harbour  of  Hythe, 
professing  an  ardent  desire  to  pay  his  respects  to  his 
aunt  and  her  Royal  husband,  whose  Court  he  had  just 
learned  was  removed  to  the  seaside.  This  meeting, 
apparently  accidental,  was  celebrated  at  Canterbury  with 
feasts  and  rejoicings:  Charles  by  his  assiduous  attentions 
gained  the  affections  of  Henry,  and  by  promises  and 
presents  he  also  secured  the  more  important  friendship 
of  the  ambitious  Cardinal.  As  soon  as  he  departed,  the 


He  Units 


King  with  his  family  and  attendants  crossed  the  Channel  AnnaU  of 
to  meet  hrs  '*  good  brother,”  the  ruler  of  France.*  KagUad. 

On  the  4th  of  June  Henry  removed  from  Calais 
into  a beautiful  pavilion  which  had  been  prepared  for  ” 
him.  This  palace,  says  Hall,  11  was  set  on  stages  by  1455 

great  cunning  and  sumptuous  work.  Before  it  was  ^ 
built  a fountain  of  gilt  work,  over  which  was  seen  the  A D 
old  God  of  wine,  called  Bacchus,  hirling  the  wine,  which  ]S34 
through  eonduits  ran  to  all  people  plenteously ; and  The  Fm>M 
over  his  head  was  written  in  letters  of  gold,  Faicle  of  th*.  Cloth 
bonne  chert  quy  vottdra.  On  the  other  side  of  the  en-  01 
trance  was  a gorgeous  pillar,  surmounted  by  an  image  A‘  D* 
of  the  blind  God  Cupid  with  his  bow  and  arrows.  The 
building  was  n quadrangle,  each  sidr  being  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight  feet  long,  and  having  in  front  u 
Savage  with  a bow  and  arrows,  and  underneath  an  in- 
scription emblematical  of  lleury'B  political  power-— 

Cui  adhtereo  pretext. ” The  furniture  and  decoraiions  of 
the  interior  were  still  finer  than  its  outward  show.  It 
was  an  Age  of  splendour  arid  barbaric  pomp;  and  the 
two  Monarch*,  so  fi»r  from  being  superior  to  the  taste  of 
the  time,  rather  vied  with  each  other  in  the  prolusion 
and  magnificence  of  their  preparations.  Francis  had  at 
first  intended  to  lodge  in  a pavilion  termed  of  cloth  of 
gold,  supported  on  an  immense  mast,  and  representing 
in  its  interior  the  golden  orbs  of  heaven  upon  an  azure 
ground.  This  immense  tent,  however,  being  blown 
down,  he  found  it  necessary  to  take  np  liitt  abode  in  a 
Castle  near  the  town  of  Ante.  On  the  7th  of  June  the 
meeting  between  the  Princes  took  place.  The  King 
of  England,  says  the  faithful  Chronicler  above-cited, 
rode  " a courser  caparisoned  in  a marvellous  vesture, 
the  tiappes  being  of  fine  gold  iu  bullion  curiously 
wrought.  His  Grace  himself  was  apparelled  iu  a cloth 
of  silver  of  damask  ribbed  with  cloth  of  gold.”  Francis 
on  his  side,  accompanied  by  a train  of  Nobles,  proceeded 
ou  horseback  towards  the  valley  of  Andreu,  where  a lent 
had  been  pitched  lor  the  interview.  As  the  cavalcades 
mutually  approached,  some  suspicions  of  treachery  arose 
in  the  suite  of  Henry,  on  its  being  observed  that  they 
were  outnumbered  by  the  French  Grandees;  but  confi- 
dence wus  instantly  restored,  and  the  Royal  Chiefs  met 
aud  embraced.  “ My  dear  brother  and  cousin,”  said 
the  foreign  Sovereign,  “ thus  far  to  my  pain  have  I 
travelled  to  see  you  personally.  I think  verily  that  you 
esteem  me  as  I am,  and  that  I am  not  unworthy  to  be 
your  aid.  The  realms  uni)  scignories  in  my  possession 
demonstrate  the  extent  of  my  power.’’  " Sir,”  said  the 
oLher,  M neither  your  realms  nor  other  the  places  of  your 
power  form  so  much  the  matter  of  my  regard  as  the 
sled  fust  ness  and  loyal  keeping  of  the  promise  comprised 
in  Charters  between  you  and  me.  1 never  saw  Prince 
with  my  eyt-s  that  ought  to  be  more  beloved ; and  for 
your  love  have  I passed  the  scan  into  the  furthest  fron- 
tier of  my  realm  to  sec  you.”t 

Proclamations  respecting  this  meeting  had  been  dis-  and 
pereed  throughout  Europe  for  many  mouths  before  it 
look  place ; and  it  was  also  announced  that  the  two  men  ** 
Kings  would,  as  brothers  In  arms,  hold  a solemn  joust- 
ing and  tonrnay  several  successive  days,  and  defend  the 
field  against  all  challengers.  It  belongs  not  to  us  to 
describe  these  Feudal  spurts  and  festivities  in  which  the 
great  men  of  those  days  took  such  a puerile  delight; 
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History.  and  by  the  expense  attending  which  ou  the  present  oc- 
v— >*— ' cation  the  Monarch*  of  France  and  England  exhausted 
From  their  Exchequers  and  impoverished  their  Nobility. 
*•  d Wolsey  meanwhile,  who  directed  the  gaieties  which 
1485.  amused  more  vacant  minds,  hud  his  own  thoughts  di- 
*°  rected  to  graver  mailers.  He  had  already  determined 
*•  D • |o  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Emperor  ; but  as  the  lime 
1534.  was  no(  come  for  countenancing  a rupture  with 
Francis,  he  studied  to  renew  and  confirm  the  former 
alliance  between  his  master  and  that  Sovereign. 

Execution  No  sooner  had  Henry  returned  than  he  imbrued  bis 
of  the  Duka  hands  in  tin:  blood  of  a Nobleman  related  to  his  own 
of  B-ck.  family.  The  Duke  of  Huckiogtuim,  esteemed  tlie  “ mirror 
ingham.  of  a||  courtesy.’'  was  the  fifth  in  descent  from  Thomas  of 
Woodstock,  the  youngest  son  of  Edward  III.  Accused 
by  a discarded  dependent  of  having  meditated  certain 
crimes  against  the  Government,  he  was  brought  to  trial 
and  condemned  to  death.  KniveU  bore  witness  against 
bis  muster  that  he  had  consulted  a Monk  or  wizard  about 


future  events;  that  he  had  declared  all  the  acts  of  Henry 
VII.  to  have  been  wrongfully  done ; that  he  hud  auid,  if 
he  had  been  sent  to  the  Tower  on  one  occasion  when  he 
was  in  danger  of  being  committed,  lie  would  huve  played 
the  part  which  his  father  had  intended  to  perforin  at 
Salisbury.  where,  if  be  could  have  obtained  an  audience, 
lie  would  have  stabbed  Richard  III.  with  a knife;  aud 
that  he  hud  told  Lord  Abergavenuy,  '*  if  the  King  died, 
he  himself  would  have  rule  of  the  land.'*  Buckingham 
confessed  Ins  imprudence  or  superstition  in  having  con- 
sulted the  prophetic  Friar ; and  it  did  nut  appear  that 
live  other  charges  contained  any  thing  more  weighty 
than  unpremeditated  indiscretions.  He  was  beheaded 
on  the  17th  May,  1521 ; when  the  assembled  people 
arc  said  to  have  given  utterance  to  their  indignation 
against  Wolsey  by  exclaiming.  '‘The  butcher's  son  l”* 
Alliance  The  n>0*10  wbich  Henry  permitted  to  be  inscribed  on 
^rith  his  pavilion,  “ He  whom  I favour  has  the  ascendency/ 
Chutes.  bore  an  allusion  to  his  owu  situation,  us  holding  in  his 
hands  (lie  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  But  his  discri- 
mination and  prudence  were  not  equal  to  the  influence 
which  attached  to  Ins  place  as  King  of  England ; he 
saw  not  dial  the  Spanish  Monarchy,  aided  by  the  wealth 
of  the  Burgundian  Provinces,  ami  the  strength  of  the 
House  of  Austria,  would  soon  become  formidable  to  all 
the  neighbouring  States ; anti  hence  he  allowed  his  eyes 
to  be  shut  to  the  manifest  impolicy  of  opposing  himself 
to  the  interests  of  Francis,  whose  spirit  and  arms  con- 
stituted the  only  barrier  to  tbe  progress  of  universal  do- 
minion in  the  person  of  tbo  Emperor.  Al  tbe  same 
time  the  cool  and  calculating  mind  of  Charles  antici- 
pated results  to  which  neither  of  his  contemporaries 
could  look  forward.  He  onoe  more  visited  Henry  at 
London,  and  took  that  opportunity  of  renewing  not 
less  respectfully  lo  the  Cardinal  his  promises  of  support, 
whenever  the  Papacy  should  become  vacant ; the  conse- 
quence of  which  assiduity  appeared  in  a resolution 
formed  by  the  King  to  invade  France  and  to  farther  the 
Imperial  designs  at  home  and  abroad. f 
Surrey  con-  Ttie  Earl  of  Surrey  at  the  head  of  a considerable 
duct*  an  army  landed  in  Normandy,  where  he  destroyed  several 
iota  towns  ami  committed  severe  outrages  ou  the  defence- 
France,  Jess  inhabitants  of  the  Country : but  as  the  enemy 
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refrained  from  a general  action  he  had  not  the  advau-  Annals  of 
tage  of  a field  in  which  to  gather  laurels,  nor  to  achieve 
any  conquest  worthy  of  remembrance.  The  King  of  ~ 
France  incited  the  Scots  to  war,  in  the  hope  that  they 
might  as  usual  divide  the  exertions  of  his  antagonist ; 
and  actuated  by  this  view  be  sent  Albany  with  reinforce- 
ments and  supplies,  by  means  of  which  the  opponents  of 
the  English  connection  might  deleat  the  designs  of 
Margaret,  and  even  iovade  the  territories  of  her  brother. 

A few  ineffectual  demonstrations,  houever,  bounded  the 
military  attempts  of  (he  Regent,  who  is  described  in  a 
letter  from  Wolsey  to  his  Sovereign  as  either  a Jbol  or  a 
coward.* 

Another  fruitless  inroad  into  France  was  made  by  Inroad  by 
the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  who,  u Iter  guiding  some  advantage*,  the  Duke  of 
threw  himself  into  winter-quarters.  The  war  mean-  Suffolk, 
time  was  raging  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  and  was  not 
brought  to  a termination  till  the  year  1525,  when 
Francis  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  at  the  Battle  of 
Paviu;  an  event  which  struck  Henry  with  a sense  of  his 
own  danger  as  well  an  that  of  Europe,  from  the  want  of 
a proper  counterpoise  to  the  power  of  the  conqueror* 

Instead,  therefore,  of  rejoicing  in  the  success  of  his  own 
measures,  which  had  for  their  object  the  humiliation  of 
the  French  King,  he  forthwith  determined  to  lend  him 
assistance ; and  as  the  credit  of  raising  a fallen  enemy 
concurred  with  the  views  which  he  was  now'  disponed 
to  lake  of  hi*  own  political  interest,  he  hesitated  the  less 
in  changing  lit*  allies.  In  the  end  a League  was  formed, 
of  which  one  of  the  conditions  wrns  that  the  English 
Monarch  should  renounce  all  claims  to  the  Crown  of 
France;  a pretension  which  had  now  become  entirely 
nominal,  or  only  served  as  an  occasion  for  hostilities  be- 
tween the  two  natinu*.  In  return  for  this  concession, 
which  removed  a ground  of  annoyance  as  well  as  of 
offence,  an  obligation  was  incurred  far  the  annual  pay- 
ment to  Henry  and  his  successors  of  fifty  thousand 
crown*;  an  agreement  winch  was  ratified  in  the  most 
solemn  manner  that  the  diplomatic  forms  of  the  Age 
could  supply.  But  these  arrangements,  however  ne- 
cessary and  seasonable  they  might  appear,  were  not 
completed  before  Rome  had  been  subjected  to  the  hor- 
rors of  a military  assault  by  the  troops  of  Charles  and 
like  Pope  dir- honoured  by  being  led  into  captivity  at  the 
instance  of  a Prince  who  bore  the  title  of  Most  Calholic.t 

It  belongs  to  another  portion  of  our  Work  lo  describe  Odgia  of 
tbe  origin  and  progress  of  (lie  Reformation,  which,  after  the  Refor- 
having  spread  the  light  of  Truth  over  some  of  the  matioa, 
darkest  parts  of  the  Continent,  extended  its  lieuign 
spirit  to  this  Country.  The  exertions  of  Henry  to  oppose 
its  progress  even  in  the  district  in  which  it  had  its  rise; 
his  learned  labours  in  reply  to  Luther;  the  punishment 
of  Heretics  under  the  direction  of  Wolsey  and  with  the 
concurrence  of  Sir  Thomas  More;  are  facts  not  un- 
known lo  the  least  practised  reader.  But  his  honorary 
distinction  as  Defender  of  the  Faith  did  not  at  a later 
period  prevent  the  xeulous  King  from  calling  in  ques- 
tion the  infallibility  of  the  Papal  See,  aud  even  from 
abjuring  it*  authority  as  the  sole  arbiter  of  belief  and 
manners. 

After  having  been  eighteen  years  the  husband  of  Henry 
Catherine  of  Arragon,  he  began  to  doubt  the  lawful-  doubt*  th« 

legality  of 

■ hi*  mat- 

* Duchesoe,  1005.  Buch.  Hut.  lib.  xiv.  Pinkerton,  vol.  ti.  riage. 
p.  116. 

f Du  Bt-Uay.  p.  117.  Guicciardini,  p.  1084,  //«/.  je 

Carl.  y.  Stowe,  p.  527. 
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ness  of  his  union  with  that  Prince**,  the  widow  of  his 
brother  Arthur.  He  had  now  attained  the  age  of 
thirty-six,  his  Queen  was  about  six  years  older,  and  he 
made  no  effort  to  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  she  had 
already  lost  all  personal  charms,  and  was  no  longer 
likely  to  add  to  the  number  of  his  family.  Anne  Bo- 
' leyn,  who  at  thin  time  appeared  at  Court,  was  a lovely 
young  person,  described  as  possessing  rare  and  admi- 
rable beauty,  a fine  complexion,  with  a noble  presence 
and  most  perfect  shape.  The  graces  belonging  to  her 
person  were  enhanced  by  a cheerfulness  and  sweetness 
of  temper  which  never  forsook  her,  and  her  education 
had  secured  to  her  all  those  accomplishments  which 
were  fitted  to  dazzle  and  delight  the  most  brilliant  Society. 
She  danced  with  great  elegance,  sang  sweetly,  and  by 
the  remarkable  vivacity  of  her  wit  and  conversation  she 
retained  the  admiration  of  those  who  at  first  were  only 
attracted  by  her  beauty.* 

This  unfortunate  Lady  had  been  sent  to  France,  as 
early  as  1515,  as  an  attendant  on  the  Princess  Mary,  a 
circumstance  which  w e have  incidentally  mentioned  when 
giving  an  account  of  the  marriage  of  Louis  XII.  On  the 
death  of  that  Monarch  and  the  return  of  his  young  widow 
to  England,  Anne  continued  attached  to  the  household 
of  Queen  Claude,  in  whose  palace  she  remained  till  she 
was  seventeen.  At  that  period,  Margaret,  Duchess  of 
Alenqnn,  the  sister  nf  Francis,  being  attracted  by  her 
manners  and  graceful  appearance,  invited  her  into  her 
family.  There  she  probably  remained  till  the  union  of 
her  patroness  with  the  King  of  Navarre  in  the  year 
1527  ; upon  which  she  appears  to  have  returned  to  her 
native  Country,  when  she  became  one  of  the  Maids  of 
honour  to  the  wife  of  Henry  VIII. 

Two  events  occurred  ot  the  time  when  she  first  ap- 
peared ill  the  train  of  Catherine  which  had  no  small 
effect  in  hastening  the  crisis  that  influenced  so  deeply 
her  own  fortune  and  the  character  of  Henry.  The 
Bishop  of  Tarbes,  one  of  the  Plenipotentiaries  sent  by 
the  French  Government  to  udjust  tiie  articles  of  mar- 
riage between  Mary,  the  King's  daughter,  und  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  is  said  to  have  suggested  some  doubts  as  to 
the  legitimacy  of  the  Princess's  birth ; a circumstance 
which  has  been  commonly  represented  as  reviving  or 
creating  in  the  mind  of  the  Monarch  certain  scruples 
regarding  the  legality  of  his  nuptials  with  the  relict  of 
Arthur.  Aguin,  it  was  at  the  same  moment  a favourite 
project  with  Wolsey  to  procure  for  his  master  the  privi- 
lege of  a divorce,  in  the  hope  that  a matrimonial  union 
might  afterwards  lie  accomplished  between  him  and  the 
sister  of  Francis.  But,  whatever  political  considerations 
may  have  influenced  the  decisions  of  Courtiers,  or  have 
given  rise  to  the  inquiries  of  Canonists  and  Lawyers,  it 
admits  not  of  any  question  that  a passion  for  Anne  Bo- 
leyn,  which  he  could  neither  conceal  nor  restrain,  led  to 
the  King’s  separation  from  Catherine,  and  to  his  final 
rupture  with  the  Pope.f 

It  is  well  known  that  the  application  to  Clement  for 
a divorce  was  made  at  a time  when  the  Pontiff  was  in 
the  power  of  Charles  V.,  the  nephew  of  the  English 
Queen  ; and  hence,  however  much  he  might  have  been 
disposed  to  gratify  Henry,  he  was  aware  that  it  must  be 


done  at  the  manifest  hazard  of  provoUnglhe  resentment  Annal*  #f 
of  a Prince  neither  more  scrupulous  nor  less  vindictive  Lowland, 
than  the  celebrated  Tudor.  What  the  Pope  could  not  *1 ' 
bestow  it  was  therefore  resolved  to  seek  from  Uni  vend*  rt)“ 
ties  and  other  learned  bodies,  who,  though  they  pos-  1495 
sessed  no  executive  authority,  could  at  least  expound  the 
law  of  the  Church,  and  determine  in  a matter  ol  refined  A D 
casuistry.  The  cases  submitted  to  their  judgment  were  1534 
clear,  and  the  points  in  dispute  were  fairly  slated;  taring 
no  other  than  the  questions  whether  marriage  with  a 
brother's  willow  was  prohibited  by  the  Divine  law,  and, 
if  it  were,  whether  a Papal  dispensation  couid  release 
the  parties  from  its  disqualifying  e fleet.  Tlie  most  mo- 
derate of  them  answered  that  such  a marriage  could  not 
be  attempted  without  a breach  of  the  tacred  statute,  even 
with  a permission  from  the  Supreme  Pontiff.  The  Uni- 
versities of  Orleans,  Augers,  Bourgea,  Tmi louse.  Fer- 
rara, Padua,  and  Pavia,  concurring  with  those  of  Bo- 
logna and  Paris,  the  two  most  famous  Schools  ol  Civil 
and  Canon  Luw  on  the  Continent,  decreed  that  the 
marriage  with  Catherine  was  so  mere  a nullity  as  to  be 
incapable  of  receiving  validity  even  from  a Papal  dis- 
pensation. No  answer  was  made  by  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versities of  Germany,  because  they  were  under  the  fear 
of  the  Emperor;  and  a similar  reason  imposed  silence 
on  those  of  Italy  and  Spain. 

The  Sec  of  Koine,  which  could  not  remain  uncon-  j>,.ath  of 
cerned  on  an  occasion  so  momentous,  endeavoured  Wolsey. 
through  C'nmpeggio,  a special  Legate,  to  prevail  on  Ca- 
therine 10  retire  to  u Nunnery;  a concession  which  her 
regard  fur  her  daughter's  claims  would  uut  allow  her  to 
make.  Wolsey,  who  had  called  into  action  all  bis  in- 
fluence as  well  as  lus  great  talent  for  secret  diplomacy, 
sunk  between  his  feeling  of  duty  towards  the  Church,  and 
his  desire  to  realize  the  object  on  w hich  he  saw  that  the 
heart  of  his  Sovereign  was  placed.  After  enduring  the 
frown  of  Henry  und  being  stripped  of  his  large  honours 
and  possessions,  he  died  November  30,  1530;  uttering 
as  he  expired  these  memorable  words  : “ If  I had  served 
God  as  diligently  as  I have  done  the  King,  lie  would 
not  have  given  me  over  in  my  grey  hairs.”* 

It  fell  to  the  lot  of  Cranmer,  who  was  raised  to  the  Sentence  of 
dignity  of  Archbishop  and  Legate,  to  pronounce  the  tiA.  mer. 
final  judgment,  declaring  the  marriage  between  the 
King  und  the  Lady  Catherine  to  have  been  null  and 
void,  und  enjoining  the  parties  no  longer  to  cohabit. 

This  look  place  on  the  23d  May,  1533;  and  five  days 
afterwards  the  same  Prelate  confirmed  the  union  of 
Henry  with  the  Lady  Anne,  which  had  been  privately 
celebrated  by  Dr.  Lee  in  the  month  of  January  pre- 
ceding. 

A step  so  decided,  in  defiance  of  the  Pope,  rendered 
impracticable  all  reconciliation  with  the  Papal  Court; 
and  it  was  no  longer  concealed  that  Henry  was  desirous 
to  withdraw  the  Church  of  England  from  all  obedience 
to  the  See  of  Rome.  In  the  year  1534  various  Statutes 
were  enacted  by  Parliament  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  important  purpose,  for  confirming  the  decisions  of 
Cranmer,  and  for  regulating  the  succession  to  the 
Crown  ; the  principal  provisions  of  which  will  be  given 
in  a following  chapter. 


• Wyatt,  Memmrnf  Anne  RiVrjn,  in  Cavendish’*  life  of  WW- 

fiy,  vol.  iu  11.  182.  * IMinthed,  vul.  iii.  p.  755.  Herbert,  125.  More,  IVorkt,  p. 

f Stale  Paper*  published  by  Government,  vol.  i.  p.  197-  1429—1447. 
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CHAPTER  XCV. 


ANNALS  OF  PORTUGAL.  PROGRESS  OF  MARITIME  DISCOVERY. 


FROM  A.  D.  1279  TO  A.  D.  1495. 


We  commence  our  separate  sketch  of  the  History  of 
Portugal  from  the  point  at  vrhich  it  first  began  to 
assume  any  interest.  The  Throne  of  that  Country,  va- 
cant by  the  death  of  Alfonso  III..*  was  filled  by  his 
son  Dionis,  then  a youth  of  only  nineteen  years  of  age. 
The  young  Monarch  gave  immediate  proofs  of  his  vigour 
and  capacity,  by  emancipating  himself  from  the  ward- 
ship of  his  mother  and  her  advisers, t and  by  performing 
the  duties  of  his  station  with  a sagacity  that  justified 
this  hazardous  reliance  upon  himself.  Soon  embroiled, 
like  his  predecessors,  with  the  Clergy,  he  firmly  main- 
tained his  ground  ; and  though  it  wus  not  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Age  to  be  completely  victorious  in  such  a contest, 
he  was  sufficiently  so  to  show  that  Papal  dominion  h.td  its 
limits.  While,  however,  on  the  one  hand,  he  took  from 
the  Clergy  a dangerous  source  of  aggrandizement  by  a 
sort  of  Statute  of  Mortmain,  he  compensated  them  by 
another  which  was  lieneficial  to  his  People  also:  he  in- 
stituted a Uuiveisity,}  and  distributed  Schools  through- 
out the  Country ; and  thus  established  in  their  favour 
thnt  moral  influence  and  power  which  Is  always  ac- 
quired by  him  who  leaches  over  him  who  learns.  In 
his  transactions  with  Castile,  the  conduct  of  Dionis  at 
first  was  unfixed  and  wavering,  but  a Treaty  of  marriage 
between  his  daughter  Constanza  and  Ferdinand  con- 
firmed his  policy,  and  secured  his  nlliance  and  support  to 
that  Country.  From  the  curse  of  Civil  dissensions  he 
was  not  exempt.  His  son  Allbnso,  who  was  married  to 
Beatrix,  a sister  of  the  Castilian  King,  induced  either  by 
the  intrigues  of  the  distinguished  woman  who  adminis- 
tered the  affairs  of  Castile,  or  jealous  of  his  father’s  par- 
tiality for  his  natural  son  Alfonso  Henriquez,  broke  into 
open  revolt.  Collecting  the  refuse  of  the  Country,  he 
made  himself  master  of  various  places,  and,  though  once 
defeated,  he  again  boldly  invited  the  decision  of  a general 
conflict.  The  mediatory  efforts  of  his  mother,  the  virtuous 
Isabella,  were  strenuously  interposed  to  terminate  the 
feud  ; and  so  far  with  success  as  to  effect  a temporary 
adjustment  followed  by  an  apparent  reconciliation.  But 
the  haughty  terms  on  which  Alfonso  tendered  his  sub- 
mission were  ill  calculated  to  appease  restlessness.  The 
right  of  holding  the  various  places  which  had  acknow- 
ledged him,  subject  only  to  that  jurisdiction  which  the 
vassal  was  accustomed  to  recognise  in  his  liege,  a general 
amnesty  for  his  rebellious  friends,  and  the  exile  of  the 


• Ch.  Ixxx.  p.  II.  See  alto  Chronological  Table  III.  and  IV. 

4 Lcmos,  »v.  6. 

X The  University  was  founded  at  Lisbon  in  1"2S4,  but  trans- 
ferred to  Coimbra  in  1290,  in  order  to  be  removed  from  the  seduc- 
tive pleasures  of  the  Capital.  Leioos, 
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obnoxious  bastard  were  the  conditions  on  which  he  pro-  Annals  of 
posed  to  accept  pardon.  An  insolent  memoir  full  of  un-  Portugal, 
reasonable  demands  was  instantly  rejected  by  the  King.  -v-L.' 
and  condemned  as  exorbitant  and  unconstitutional  by  From 

the  States;  this  was  sufficient  to  fire  the  wrath  of  the  a.  d. 

Infante,  who  again  armed  and  marched  upon  Lisbon,  1279. 
till  the  affectionate  interference  of  Isabella*  parried  the  to 
unfiliul  blow.  But  new  dissensions  arose,  and  Dionis  a.  d. 
was  compelled  to  banish  his  natural  son.  and  to  make  1495. 
other  changes  in  order  to  avert  a final  crisis,  from  which  a.  d. 
his  increasing  infirmities  made  him  more  than  ever  averse.  1323, 
At  length  an  accommodation  was  effected,  and  the  am- 
bitions Prince,  who  saw  that  the  Crown  must  soon  de- 
scend upon  his  brow,  had  feeling  and  sense  enough  to 
abstain  from  embittering  the  closing  scene  of  his  fuiher’s 
life.  After  a reign  of  five  and  forty  years,  the  King  i>eath  of 
expired,  leaving  behind  him  a reputation  for  wisdom,  Dioui*. 
justice,  and  munificence;  qualities  which  deserved  a A.  D. 
nobler  return  than  the  hostility  of  his  son,  and  the  dis-  1325. 
affection  of  a considerable  portion  of  his  People.  Of 
Learning  he  was  a liberal  and  anxious  patron ; and  so 
great  were  his  efforts  in  the  improvement  of  agriculture 
and  live  Naval  service,  that  he  received  from  his  subjects 
the  honourable  titles  of  “the  Husbandman,  and  the 
Father  of  Commerce.”  The  Historians  of  his  Country 
huve  been  loud  in  their  commendations  of  him,  and 
their  praises  appear  to  be  as  just  as  they  are  strong. 

On  the  accession  of  Alfonso  IV,  a confiscation  of  the  Alfonso 
honours  and  property  of  Alfonso  Henriquez  was  fol-  IV. 
lowed  by  a sentence  of  perpetual  exile.  The  banished  ^uconrih»* 
Prince  took  arms  in  order  to  avenge  this  injury,  and  ^brother, 
much  confusion  was  impending,  when  the  benign  in-  A,  D. 
fluenee  of  Isabella  once  more  successfully  interfered,  1326. 
and  the  animosity  of  the  two  brothers  was  finally  extin- 
guished. The  personal  share  which  the  late  King  took 
in  his  affairs,  his  indefatigable  attention  and  zeal,  were 
strikingly  contrasted  with  the  careless  humour  of  his 
successor,  who  escaped  from  the  dull  business  of  State 


• This  amiable  and  excellent  woman,  the  daughter  of  Pi-tcr  111* 
of  Aragon,  married  Dionis  in  liSl,  amt  died  in  1336.  The  Portu- 
guese II i»turi«ns  overflow  with  praise*  of  her  party,  and  with  ibo 
miracle*  of  which  she  w.is  in  const-nuence  the  subject.  One  is  too 
fanciful  and  pleasing  to  be  omitted.  Passing  one  day  with  the 
bosom  of  her  gown  full  of  money  Tor  the  poor,  she  was  met  by  the 
King  who  imjuirvd  what  she  was  carrying : Row,  tafia/  £6s«- 
btlh  ; rottnjuc  rryhcaio  rinii  prr  hyrmrrn  afteni*  mtvMibtiM  jjWi-A re- 
run e co/ore  afiirmahr,  apparucrunf.  Yascoil cellos,  96.  It  is 
Dot  very  easy  to  concent-  why  the  King,  who  w&a  proverbial  for  his 
munificence,  was  to  be  deceived.  Lemos,  iv.  136.  makes  it  a lap- 
ful of  bread,  sad  the  King  surprised  that  a Queen  should  be  going 
about  like  a housekeeper.  This  is  more  to  the  point. 
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Hwlory.  the  diversions  of  the  clnse,  and  forgot  in  the  Rovul 
forests  of  i intra,  the  graver  interests  to  which  his  alien- 
From  jjon  was  req„jrwj  Reluming  one  day  from  his  fa- 
1*070  you  rite  haunts,  he  entered  the  Council  chamber  full  of 

the  recollection  of  a month  spent  in  his  joyous  occu- 
A °D  potions,  dwelt  with  eager  minuteness  on  the  varieties  of 
1493  his  *ylv*n  spurt*,  and  in  a spirit  of  jocose  defiance  chal- 
Cartlaw-  lenged  his  Ministers  to  a comparison  of  pursuits.  No 
ness  of  the  sooner  had  lie  finished  than  one  of  them  arose,  re- 
minded him  that  Court*  and  Comps,  not  Woods  and 
Deserts,  were  made  lor  Kings,  and  that  there  were  ex- 
ploits and  topics  more  worthy  of  a Monarch  thun  the 
adventures  and  the  stories  of  the  chase;  ♦*  If  your  Ma- 
jesty attend  to  the  wants  of  your  People,  you  will  find 
them  obedient;  if  not” — 4‘  If  not,  what  then?”  sharply 
interrupted  Alfonso.  '*  If  not,”  continued  the  Minister 
in  the  same  unruffled  tone,  " they  must  look  for  another 
and  a better  King!”  Bursting  with  indignation  at  this 
unexpected  scene,  Alfonso  loudly  expressed  his  wrath 
and  lelt  the  room ; but  soon  after  returned,  acknow- 
ledged the  justice  of  live  rebuke,  and  promised  hence- 
forth to  discharge  the  duties  which  bis  station  so  solemnly 
required* 

A connection  of  Alfonso  with  Leonora  de  Guzman, 
bis  unseemly  treatment  of  his  Queen,  and  the  capricious 
detention  of  Constanza,  who  had  been  affianced  to  the 
Infante,  were  the  chief  causes  of  a war  with  Castile. 
Confined,  however,  to  border  incursions,  and  stained  by 
the  excessive  cruelties  incident  to  that  species  of  war 
fare,  this  contest  was  not  illustrated  by  any  event  of 
interest,  and  at  the  end  of  three  years  was  concluded  by 
a Treaty,  by  which  Alfouso  promised  to  assist  tlie  Cas- 
tilian King  against  the  Moors;  a pledge  nobly  redeemed 
ill  the  glorious  Battle  of  Tariia  t 

A descent  made  by  the  Moors  on  the  Kingdom  of 
Algarve  was  soon  repelled,  and  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  ilie  Country  were  settled  to  all  appearance  upon 
secure  and  permanent  foundations.  But  in  the  midst 
of  this  serene  and  cloudless  atmosphere  were  germinat- 
ing the  steels  of  a catastrophe  which  was  soon  to  ol>- 
scurc  the  present  lustre  of  Portugal,  and  to  cast  a long 
histo  of  *^adovv  over  her  future  career.  Not  long  after  the 

Inei  Te°  Infante  Peter  hod  married  Constanzu,  he  saw  and 
Castro.  became  enamoured  of  Donu  Inez  tie  Castro,  the  daughter 
A.  n.  of  a Castilian  refugee.  On  the  death  of  tile  Princess, 
1344.  which  is  said  to  have  been  hastened  in  order  to  give  in- 
dulgence to  the  intrigue,  the  King  artfully  took  advan- 
tage of  one  of  the  forms  of  the  Church  to  establish  such 
a relation  between  the  lovers,  as  would  render  their  mar- 
riage, should  they  ever  contemplate  it,  uticanonical.  In 
spile,  however,  of  this  precaution,  the  marriage  was  sub- 
sequently contracted,  but  at  the  same  time  was  stu- 
diously concealed,  and  suffered  to  assume  the  character 
of  a less  honourable  connection.  The  jealousy  of  the 
Courtiers  soon  succeeded,  by  means  of  hints  and  insi- 
nuations, in  instilling  into  the  Royal  breast  an  anxious 
desire  to  fathom  the  nature  of  this  intercourse.  As  a 
test,  the  Iufante  was  earnestly  pressed  to  select  another 
wife,  which  step  was  represented  to  be  essential  to  the 
interests  of  the  Kingdom  ; and  ou  his  obstinate  refusal, 
he  was  sent  for  by  his  father,  who  taxed  him  with  his 
secret  marriage,  and  conjured  him  to  disclose  the  truth. 
With  mean  and  disastrous  weakness  he  solemnly  denied 
the  marriage,  but  refused  to  abandon  the  connection. 
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The  fate  of  the  unhappy  Inez  was  sealed  by  this  false-  AnnaU  of 
hood;  for  the  King,  no  longer  bound  to  con&kler  her  ^>orttlKal‘ 
as  a wife,  could  the  more  easily  assent  to  the  demands  ~ 
of  those  who  required  the  death  of  a mistress  a*  a 
necessary  sacrifice  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  Stale. 

The  King  himself,  having  been  informed  that  the  Prince 
had  gone  upon  a hunting  party,  proceeded  to  Coimbra, 
where  Inez  was  residing  in  the  Convent  of  St.  Clair. 

No  sooner  was  she  apprized  of  his  arrival,  than  a pre- 
sentiment of  danger  flushed  upon  her  mind,  and  she 
iustautly  determined  to  confront  it.  Taking  in  her 
hand  her  three  children,  she  went  forth  to  meet  Alfonso, 
threw'  herself  at  his  feet,  and  in  an  agony  of  suppli- 
cation entreated  his  protection  and  tnercy.  If  her  sex, 
her  youth,  ami  her  despair,  rendered  still  more  elo- 
quent by  her  lteauty,  could  have  appealed  in  vain,  the 
sight  of  her  little  one*,  sharing  their  mother**  woe,  yet 
unconscious  of  Its  source,  was  irresistible,  and,  yielding 
to  his  emotions,  Alfonso  abjured  his  guilty  project  and 
retired.  But  this  scene,  so  touching  and  so  persuasive 
to  him,  was  lost  upon  the  stern  bosoms  that  accompanied 
him,  and  un  order  for  her  death  was  obtained  and 
executed.*  The  fury  of  the  Infante  was  unbounded 
when  lie  heard  of  the  atrocious  deed,  lu  conjunction 
with  the  kinsmen  of  the  victim  he  took  sanguinary  ven- 
geance on  the  domains  of  the  murderer*.,  and  desisted 
from  his  terrible  purpose  of  warring  against  hi*  native 
Country  only  through  the  judicious  interposition  and 
counsel  of  the  Queen.  Alfonso  received  him  with  kind- 
ness, and  employed  the  most  affectionate  means  to  heal 
the  wound  he  had  inflicted  ; while  Peter  on  his  side 
dissembled  the  revenge  which  he  determined  to  gratify 
when  he  should  attain  power.  Alfonso  did  not  long  I>e*th  of 
survive  this  melancholy  event;  and  a life,  commenced  Alfonso  IV 
with  disaffection  to  a father,  was  consistently  closed 
with  remorse  for  cruelty  to  a son.  1357. , 

No  sooner  had  Peter  ascended  the  throne  than  he  I. 
accomplished  his  terrible  projects  against  the  murderers 
of  Inez,  who  expired  in  torment!  As  a further  expia-  memory  ©f 
lion  to  the  memory  of  the  injured  lady,  the  King  purged  la**.  J 
her  reputation  from  the  stain  with  which  his  own  *lu-  a.  d. 

pi  icily  had  clouded  it.  swore  upon  the  Holy  Gospel,  1361. 

before  the  Estates  assembled  at  Castanedo,  that  he  was 
actually  married,  and  brought  forward  the  Bishop  of 
Guards  and  his  Chaml*crluin  to  attest  the  fact.  The 
validity  of  the  act  was  solemnly  acknowledged,  her  chil- 
dren were  legitimated,  and  all  that  now  remained  was 
to  pay  to  her  memory  the  last  tribute  of  funeral  pomp. 

In  the  Church  of  St.  Clair,  her  body,  adorned  with  the 
emblems  of  Royalty,  was  placed  upon  a throne,  and 
received  the  homage  of  the  assembled  Court.  As  soon 
as  this  ceremony  was  over  the  body  was  removed  by 
torchlight  to  the  Monastery  of  Alcoha^a,  where  ill  * 
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! Of  the  three  aasatviw  who  hod  token  refuge  in  Castile,  two 
only,  Pedro  Coelho  and  Alonzo  (ionaolrca,  were  seised.  Dieg* 
Lopes  Pacheco,  when  the  order  came  for  his  arrest,  woo  oWuton  a 
hunting  jiarty,  and,  to  prevent  the  intelligence  from  reaching  hint, 
the  gates  of  the  city  were  closed,  a strict  coin  maud  given  that  none 
should  be  Buffered  to  go  uuL  A well-known  and  miterable  pauper 
presruied  himself,  and,  a*  the  guard  did  not  think  it  worthwhile  to 
stop  him,  he  wu  permitted  to  paw.  To  this  roan  Pacheco  had 
bvt'ij  in  the  habit  uf  giving  alms,  and  to  him  was  indebted  for 
hit  life.  The  mendicant  found  him  out  in  the  forest,  nppnied 
him  of  his  danger,  and  ioaistad  upon  changing  duties.  Pacheco 
inlhi*  dngxustt  escaped  to  Araguu,  and  his  benefactor  returned  to 
the  city  ; but  what  fate  awaited  him  them  hoc  beta  never  known. 
Lemoa,  iv.  297. 
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magnificent  tomb  of  the  purest  marble  it  was  again 
consigned  to  the  more  befitting  stillness  of  the  grave. 

Peter’s  reign  was  unmarked  by  events  of  interest: 
his  cautions  poliey  towards  Castile  has  been  elsewhere 
noticed  ;•  but  in  the  domestic  administration  of  his 
Kingdom  he  was  incessantly  and  usefully  employed. 
His  justice  was  rigorous  and  severe,  and  the  illustra- 
tions which  have  been  given  are  often  as  remarkable  for 
their  quaiutne**  ns  for  their  cruehy.t  It  we  smile  at 
his  freak  of  whipping  with  bis  own  hands  a Bishop  who 
had  been  guilty  of  incontinence,  we  are  disgusted  with 
the  barbarity  that  could  sentence  n woman  lo  death  tor 
calling  another  a harlot,  who  had  been  despoiled  of  her 
chastity  by  force. 

Whatever  might  be  the  faults  of  this  King,  with  that 
of  neglecting  the  interests  of  his  monarchy  he  certainly 
cannot  be  charged.  Peace  abroad,  perfect  submission 
ami  tranquillity  at  home,  an  overflowing  treasury,  re- 
spectful regret  for  the  reign  which  had  closed,  and  the 
most  joyous  anticipations  of  the  brilliancy  of  that  which 
was  to  succeed,  were  the  flattering  harbingers  that 
ushered  in  Ferdinand  I.  lo  his  throne.  Young,  hand- 
some. affable,  and  accomplished,  distinguished  by  an  ex- 
quisite address,  kind  and  liberal  to  excess,  the  new  King 
dazzled  his  Courtiers;  but  these  hrillinnt  qualities  were 
dashed  hy  a capricious  levity,  and  a fatal  infirmity  of 
purpose.  His  idle  pretensions  to  the  Castilian  Crown  on 
the  demise  of  Peter,  his  languid  and  ridiculous  support 
of  them,  anti  his  subsequent  transactions  with  Henry 
and  his  successor,  have  been  glanced  at  in  another  place.f 
His  scandalous  union  with  Leonora  Telliz  has  been 
also  noticed.  Though  secretly  performed,  it  very  soon 
Irunxpircd,  and  was  learned  by  his  People  with  the  most 
profound  indignation  and  contempt.  The  populace, 
headed  by  one  Velasquez,  a tailor,  rushed  to  the  Palace. 
To  appease  their  clamours,  Ferdinand  was  compelled  to 
disavow  his  marriage,  and  to  promise  that  he  would  on 
the  next  day,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Domingo,  publicly 
confirm  his  disavowal  by  an  oath.  In  the  night,  the 
Royal  couple  secretly  withdrew  lo  Sautnrem ; mid  though 
the  People  were  spurred  to  pliraisy  by  this  barefaced 
fraud,  the  prompt  arrest  and  execution  of  their  leaders 
silenced  their  clamours.  The  marriage  was  soon  after 
forma, ly  announced,  and  the  Courtiers  were  sum- 
moned to  the  Monastery  of  Lera  to  do  homage  to  their 
Queen.  The  Infante  Dionis  alone,  the  son  of  Peter  and 


* t'h.  lvxxvi.  p.  161. 

•f-  A few  ni*>Uncvs  of  this  grotesque  justice  are  worth  recording. 
A haring  killed  s mason  for  home  triHmg  otfruce  was  merely 

pended  hy  the  Kcclcsustical  tribunals  i'ru<u  saying  Mass  fur  a 
jvut.  The  family  of  the  deceased  were  highly  incensed.  The 
King  intimated  to  the  mamm’s  son  that  he  was  at  Hbwity  to  kill  the 
Priest , the  mui  did  so.  was  in  consequence  tried,  and  of  course 
sent- need  to  death;  but  wlurn  the  warrant  was  to  be  signed,  the 
King  exclaimed,  * No,  this  punishment  is  not  enough,  1 will  pro- 
hi • >it  hint  from  meddling  with  stone  and  mortar  for  a twelvemonth.” 
The  Kfcleriastic*.  indignant  at  being  exposed  to  capital  punish- 
ment, desired  tola-  sent  before  a superior  tribunal,  meaning  their 
own  CiKirta;  “This  is  exactly  wlut  L do/'  replied  the  King.  "I 
send  yon  before  that  of  jour  Saviour.*’  Impia  i \ndujna  rttpetUi,  says 
Lvrac*.,  tie  hum  Rei  Catholic**.  A gentleman  struck  an  officer  of 
the  Court  who  had  served  him  with  a notice,  and  plucked  him  by 
the  bmrd.  Tlwj  King,  hearing  of  it.  said  to  the  Judge  who  happened 
to  be  wnh  him,  “ 1 hare  tieeu  struck  anti  hod  ray  beard  plucked  by 
one  of  ray  subject  a,”  naming  the  offender,  an\l  the  gentleman  was 
•nested  and  hr  headed.  lie  caused  his  Treasurer’s  Secretary  to 
be  bunged  for  taking  a mull  fee  to  which  he  was  not  entitled,  and 
■ gentleman  to  be  decapitated  for  breaking  some  hoops  in  a cooper's 
shop, 

1 Cb.  Ixxxvi.  irf  tup. 


the  on  fortunate  Inez,  refused  “ to  kiss  the  hand  of  a per-  Aanafo  of 
son,  by  whom,'’  as  he  said,  “ his  own  hand  ought  ra-  t P^Ulgal- 
I her  to  be  kissed;”  the  dagger  of  Ferdinand  would  have 
avenged  this  contemptuous  remark,*  if  two  of  his  Noble*  A "D 
had  not  fortunately  restrained  his  arm.  The  haughty  j j-jj 
independence  of  the  Infante  was  prejudicial  only  to  him-  fo 
self;  for  Leonora,  h\  procuring  for  the  People  a remission  A>  u> 

of  several  of  their  burdens,  and  by  a public  distribution  1495, 
of  places  and  honours  to  the  Nobles,  soon  persuaded 
the  nation  to  forget  the  circumstances  of  her  rise. 

Though  Ferdinand,  at  the  very  commencement  of  his 
reign,  had  evinced  his  total  inaptitude  for  war.  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  second  the  intrigues  of  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  who  was  scheming  against  Castile.  For  this 
alliance  he  was  severely  chastised : his  Kingdom  was 
invaded,  his  Capital  insulted,  his  fleet  destroyed,  and  he 
was  at  last  compelled  to  purchase  Peace  from  Henry,  hy 
abandoning  Ids  connection  with  the  English,  and  hy 
dismissing  the  Castilian  Exiles  who  had  taken  refuge  at 
his  Court.  Some  years  of  trauquiliity  ensued,  until  the 
intrigue*  of  a Castilian  emigrant,  and  the  licentious 
conduct  of  the  Queen,  led  lo  a rupture  with  Castile  VWr  with 
Already  hod  the  schemes  of  this  unprincipled  woman 
stained  the  Court  with  blond.  The  lnlaute  Juan,  having 
fallen  in  love  with  the  Queen’s  sister,  privately  married 
her.  Leonora  was  soon  in  possession  of  the  fact,  and, 
either  from  hatred  lo  her  sister,  or  from  a desire  to 
involve  the  Infante,  of  whom,  us  the  next  heir  to  the 
Crown  after  her  daughter  Beatrix,  ami  as  a great 
fuvourite  with  the  People,  she  was  jealous,  she  had 
recourse  to  a most  horrible  expedient.  Sending  for  J nan, 
she  offered  him  the  hand  of  the  Princess  Beatrix,  partly 
to  cover  Iter  design,  and  partly,  perhaps,  to  inspire  him 
with  a guilty  ambition,  which  Mould  render  hint  a more 
willing  instrument  to  his  own  destruction  ; the  offer  was 
of  course  declined,  and  here  for  st  moment  the  matter 
dropped.  Summoned  again  to  her  presence,  he  was 
informed  that  his  mu rriage  w ith  Maria  was  known ; and 
that  his  wi  e was  false!  Maddened  to  phrensy.  and 
unsuspicious  of  the  fraud,  he  rushed  from  the  Royal 
presence,  hurried  to  Coimbra,  taxed  his  wife  with  her 
perfidy,  refused  to  listen  to  the  proofs  which  she  tendered 
of  her  innocence,  and  fiercely  exclaiming,  “ 1 come  nut 
to  hear  excuses,  but  to  punish  crime,"  stabbed  her  to 
the  heart.  When  the  tiding*  of  this  atrocity  reached 
the  Court,  Leonora  affected  to  be  deeply  shocked  ; and 
in  a transport  of  pretended  grief  fell  at  the  King's  feet, 
and  implored  his  vengeance  on  the  murderer.  But  it 
was  not  her  policy  to  put  the  Infante  on  his  defence ; and 
the  apparent  generosity  with  which  she  soon  afterwards 
obtained  his  pardon  und  recall,  was  obviously  to  prevent 
those  extremities  which  might  have  revealed  her  portion 
of  the  guilt.  The  Courtiers,  however,  were  not  com- 
mander! 10  forget,  and  the  Infante  on  his  appearance  was 
every  where  received  with  coldness  and  disgust.  The 
unhappy  Prince  withdrew  to  his  domains,  where,  having 
been  informed  of  the  imposition  which  Imd  been  practised 
upon  him,  he  soon  afterwards  found  it  expedient  to  retire, 
as  hi*  brother  Dionis  had  done  beforehand,  into  Castile. 

With  such  a woman  as  Leonora  the  peace  of  the  Ri^  0f 
Kingdom  was  of  little  value  compared  with  the  indul-  Aadttaw 
genee  of  her  passions.  Among  the  exiled  Castilians  a.  d. 
who  had  been  dismissed  from  Portugal,  in  virtue  of  the  1380. 
Ute  Treaty,  was  Juan  Fernandez  Andeiro.f  an  accom- 


* I .emu*.  ».  48. 

f The  author  of  Spurn  and  Portugal,  iii  2 2 ” p.  n prevent* 
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plished  and  intriguing  man.  He  had  taken  refuge  in 
England,  and  was  selected  by  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  to 
negotiate  au  alliance  with  Ferdinand,  for  which  purpose 
he  was  secretly  despatched  to  Portugal.  On  his  arrival 
he  had  several  interviews  with  the  King  and  Queen, 
and  sometime*  with  the  latter  only.  He  soon  acquired 
a guilty  ascendency  over  Leonora,  and  easily  procured 
her  warm  concurrence  iu  the  views  of  the  English 
Prince.  In  order  to  veil  these  intrigues  from  John, 
who  had  now  succeeded  to  the  Castilian  throne,  it  was 
arranged  that  Andeiro  should  appear  publicly  at  Leyra, 
and  announce  his  arrival  formally  lo  the  King,  who  was 
to  street  a violent  indignation,  and  to  give  instant  orders 
for  his  arrest.  This  shallow  artifice  did  not  ft*  a moment 
deceive  the  Castilian  King,  nor  stop  those  active  pre- 
parations which,  in  the  anticipation  of  a breach,  he  hod 
prudently  bvgun.  During  the  wars  which  ensued, 
Andeiro  was  released  from  his  mock  captivity,  invested 
with  i he  Lordship  of  Ourem,  and  enjoyed  an  intercourse 
with  the  Queen  so  palpable  and  gro*s  os  to  attract  the 
sarcastic  comments  of  the  Court.  The  Huron  de 
Avezaedo,  an  intimate  friend  of  John,  Grand  Master  of 
Avis, suspected  the  nature  of  the  connection, and  Leonora, 
dreading  that  it  might  reach  the  ears  of  the  latter,  who 
would  in  all  probability  divulge  it  to  the  King, determined 
to  deatroy  both  of  them.  By  forged  letters  she  contrived 
to  breed  a suspicion  of  their  loyalty  in  the  Ring,  and 
then  procured  an  order  for  their  arrest;  but  their  death, 
not  their  imprisonment,  was  essentia)  to  her  scheme ; 
she  therefore  despatched  a fictitious  older  for  their  exe- 
cution • it  was  rapidly  followed  by  a second,  for  the 
Governor,  suspicious  of  fraud,  had  hesitated  to  obey  the 
first.  Compelled  either  to  obey  or  to  verify  them,  he  re- 
solved upon  the  latter,  and  laid  them  be 'ore  the  King. 
The  astounded  Ferdinand  could  not  resist  this  uncqiii- 
vocal  evidence  of  Leonora's  guilt ; yet,  too  timid  to 
punish,  or  too  doatiug  to  expose  her,  he  enjoined  a pro- 
found silence  upon  the  Governor,  and  simply  desired 
him  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  his  prisoners.  Leonora 
continued  to  lavish  her  favours  upon  Andeiro,  until  at 
last  Ferdinand,  awakened  to  his  disgrace,  became  im- 
patient for  revenge,  which  was  prevented  only  by  his 
dead). 

By  the  terms  of  a marriage  treaty  between  John  of 
Cnsiilc  and  Beatrix,  it  had  been  provided  that, incase  of 
the  King's  demise,  the  administration  of  the  Government 
should  be  vested  in  the  Queen,  until  the  issue  of  the 
Royal  couple  should  reach  the  age  of  twelve.  Bui  John, 
extremely  ill  advised,  insisted  on  the  immediate  recogni- 
tion of  Beatrix, — who  in  her  own  person  was  expressly 
excluded  from  the  succession, — and  prepared  to  support 
her  pretensions  by  arms.  The  impolicy  of  this  step 
ought  to  have  been  manifest ; for  the  Portuguese,  re- 
pudiating a connection  which  would  make  them  a depen- 
dent Power,  would  naturally  rejoice  at  this  infraction  of 
a Treaty  by  which  they  had  no  desire  to  be  bound, 
but  which  they  might  have  felt  some  reluctance  in  being 
the  first  to  break.  As  much  disgusted  with  the  personal 
character  of  Leonora  us  wilh  the  political  relations  of 
Beatrix,  they  were  as  averse  from  the  Regency  of  the 


Andeiro  as  a trusty  messenger  seat  by  Ferdinand  to  conclude  a 
le-agiw  wiih  the  Ploningenct.  This  is  » mintokc  ; Andeiro,  a Cas- 
tilian Kxilo  excluded  from  Portugal  by  tbs  Treaty  of  Saatarem, 
had  sought  refuse  in  England.  Hu  appearance  was  of  course  an 
infraction  of  that  Treaty  ; bene*  the  necessity  for  the  King's  pre- 
tended indignation,  and  Andeiru's  arrest,  wbich  would  hate  been 
otherwise  absurd.  Lcmos,  ?.  Sd. 


one  as  from  the  succession  of  the  other,  and  clamoured  Annals  of 
loudly  for  Joutn,  the  widower  of  the  late  unfortunate  Frugal. 
Marin.  But  that  Prince  and  his  brother  Dionis  were  v— 
expiating  in  the  dungeons  of  Castile  the  obstruction  A ^ 
which  by  their  position  they  presented  to  the  completion  jjyg 
of  the  schemes  of  the  Court.  Though  Leonora  had  la 
been  formally  recognised  as  Regent,  the  People  sub-  A 
milted  w ith  reluctance  to  the  administration  of  a woman  1495. 
whose  character  filled  them  with  contempt,  and  who 
was  now  additionally  odious,  from  appearing  in  their  eyes 
little  better  than  a Viceroy  of  Castile.  This  disgust  and 
jealousy  were  considerably  heightened  by  her . shame lesa 
subjection  to  Andeiro,  who  could  hope  to  secure  the 
brilliant  position  he  hud  obtained  only  by  muking  him- 
self important  to  the  Custilian  Court,  and  by  throwing 
the  w hole  weight  of  his  influence  into  the  scale  of  Beatrix. 

The  arrogance  of  this  intriguing  foreigner  had  so 
thoroughly  disgusted  the  Portuguese  Nobles,  that  they 
hardly  required  the  pretext  of  the  public  service  to  A»*M«ina- 
iuduce  them  to  remove  him.  Ruy  de  Perry  ra.  a deter-  tionof 
mined  man,  resolved  to  despatch  him  ; he  communicated  Andeiro. 
his  intention  to  the  Grand  Muster  of  Avis,  who  not 
only  assented,  but  undertook  to  strike  the  blow.  The 
expulsion  of  the  Queen  followed  the  assassination  of  her 
minister,  and  the  Master  of  Avis,  seizing  the  reins  of 
power,  was  proclaimed  King  under  the  title  of  John  I. 

In  the  new  position  to  which  he  hud  been  raised,  a.  d. 
John  did  not.  for  an  instant,  forget  the  solemn  duties  re-  1385. 
quired  of  him,  nor  did  he  pause  in  that  buld  and  adveti-  Jobn  h 
turous  course  by  which  only  he  could  preserve  the 
Crown  he  had  thus  won.  While  ihe  King  of  Castile 
was  straining  every  sinew  for  an  effort  worthy  of  his 
power,  John,  equally  active,  was  reducing  by  persuasion 
or  force  the  various  places  which  yet  withheld  their  alle- 
giance. After  numerous  military  operations,  loo  unim- 
portant to  he  detailed,  came  the  eventful  day  wlucli  Battle  of 
brought  with  it  the  final  arbitrament  of  their  rival  Aljubar- 
claiins;  iu  the  Battle  of  Aljubarrota*  the  arms  of  roU- 
Portugal  were  nobly  triumphaut  against  a superior  A*  D- 
Castilian  force.  1383. 

Relieved  by  this  brilliant  victory  from  the  immediate 
pressure. of  a formidable  Power,  the  King  resolved  that 
the  contest  henceforth  should  be  maintained  on  bis  ad- 
versary's ground;  and  Tor  that  purpose  be  earnestly 
pressed  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  to  appear  in  Spain,  and 
to  support  his  pretensions  to  the  Castilian  Crown.  The 
English  Prince  readily  assented,  and  the  consequence 
was,  the  combined  and  fruitless  attack  which  we  have 
noticed  in  another  place. f Before  the  Portuguese  army 
could  again  lake  the  field,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  htfd 
compounded  his  differences  with  Castile,  and  the  King 
was  once  more  left  to  his  own  resources  to  prosecute 
the  war.  This  he  did  with  various  success,  until,  at  the 
end  of  a succession  of  Truces  ill  observed,  and  of  hostilities 
languidly  pursued,  Peace  was  oguin  restored,  alter  a long 
interruption  of  seven  and  twenty  years. 

It  was  natural  that  the  Battle  of  Aljuburrota,  and  the 
brilliant  successes  of  the  late  war,  should  leave  behind 
them  a taste  fur  martial  enterprise,  and  that  the  rising 
generation  should  desire  to  imitate  the  prowess  of  their 
sires.  The  sous  of  John  and  Philippa  of  Lancaster, 
whom  he  had  married,  who  had  now  atiained  to  or  were 
verging  upon  manhood,  had  early  devoted  themselves  to 
military  pursuits ; and,  panting  fur  on  occasion  to  win 
their  spurs  by  valour  iu  the  field,  they  disdained  to  receive 
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H®wjr*  them  as  an  empty  privilege  of  their  rank.  Repairing;  to 
their  father,  they  implored  him  to  suffer  them  to  lead 
an  expedition  against  Ceuta.  Preparations  commen- 
surate with  the  design  were  speedily  in  progress ; money, 
men,  ships,  and  adventurers  were  assiduously  sought, 
nud  the  neighbouring  Kingdoms  sow,  with  astonish- 
ment and  alarm,  the  growth  of  a mysterious  expedition 
whose  destination  was  utterly  unknown. 

To  lull  these  suspicions  John  pretended  an  imaginary 
affront  from  the  Count  of  Holland,  which  lie  asserted  it 
was  his  intention  to  chastise.  A declaration  of  war, 
and  a private  nuderstamhng  with  that  Prince,  gave  to 
the  pretext  an  air  of  plausibility.  At  length  the  expe- 
dition wus  reudy  to  take  the  sea,  and  John  was  before 
Ceuta  in  the  middle  of  August.  In  spite  of  the  strength 
of  the  place,  the  vigorous  preparations,  and  the  courage 
of  the  Governor,  the  defence  was  miserably  weak  ; the 
Portuguese  entered  the  town,  and  Sail  ben  Sala  with 
his  troops  retired  into  the  citadel.  There  they  remained 
till  night,  and  then  mounting  their  horses  escaped, 
leaving  the  victorious  invaders  in  unmolested  possession 
of  the  fortress.  The  King  ordered  the  Grand  Mosque 
to  be  purified,  a solemn  service  of  thanksgiving  to  be 
performed,  and  then  conferred  ou  his  sons  the  Knigltt- 
liood  they  had  nobly  won. 

If  the  conquest  of  Ceuta  was  honourable  to  the  arms 
of  Portugal,  its  preservation,  amid  the  incessant  attacks 
of  the  exasperated  Moors  for  two  and  twenty  years,  is 
still  more  so  to  its  intrepid  Governor,  Don  Pedro  de 
Meuexrs.  Three  years  alter  its  capture,  a pause  in  the 
dissensions  of  the  Kingdom  of  Fez  gave  occasion  to  a 
formidable  expedition  for  its  recovery.  Pedro  de  Me- 
nezes  solicited  succour  from  Portugal ; a large  fleet 
was  despatched  to  his  assistance,  under  the  command  of 
the  Infantes  Henry  and  John  ; but  when  it  anchored, 
the  first  spectacle  that  presented  itself  from  the  shore 
was  the  heroic  Governor,  at  the  head  of  his  valiant  little 
band,  spreading  havoc  and  death  in  the  Moorish  ranks. 
At  the  sight  of  the  approaching  fleet,  the  enemy,  panic- 
stricken,  fled  for  their  lives ; their  galleys  were  soon 
destroyed  or  dispersed,  and  of  their  proud  array  there 
remained  nothing  but  the  cupiured  and  the  slain. 

Soon  afier  this  brilliant  event,  the  Infantes  returned 
to  Portugal  flushed  with  the  excitement  of  success,  and 
filled  with  an  ardour  of  enterprise,  destined  to  achieve 
nobler  triumphs  than  are  to  he  found  on  the  best- fought 
field.  The  active  mind  of  Henry,  stimulated  by  infor- 
mation received  in  Africa,  began  to  be  allured  by  projects 
of  maritime  discovery,  and  he  eagerly  devoted  himself 
to  the  acquisition  of  that  particular  knowledge  most 
essential  to  their  success.  On  the  highest  point  of  Cape 
St.  Vincent  he  built  an  Observatory,  in  which  he  pursued 
his  astronomical  and  mathematical  studies,  and  from 
which  he  could  look  upon  a vast  expanse  of  that  for- 
midable element  which  was  yet  untamed  by  the  enter* 
a d.  prise  of  Man.  A small  vessel,  under  the  command  of 

1419.  Joam  Gonsalves  Zarco  and  Tristam  Vaz,  was 
equipped  and  sent  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  but  the 
liule  Island  of  Porto  Santo  was  the  only  fruit  of  this 

a n.  first  attempt ; a second  was  made,  in  the  next  year,  on 

1420.  a larger  scale ; three  ships  were  fitted  out,  which 
reached  Madeira  ; and,  subsequently,  another  expedition 
succeeded  in  approaching  to  within  three  degrees  of 
the  Line.  These  first  results,  unimportant  in  them- 
selves. were  pregnant  with  great  events,  by  nwnkcn- 
ing  a general  spirit  of  discovery.  The  some  love  of 
knowledge  which  stimulated  Henrv,  induced  his  brother, 
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the  Infante  Peter,  to  become  a viritur  to  distant  lands;  Annals  of 
and  wc  cannot  be  surprised  that,  with  examples  so  Portugal 
remarkable  to  incite  them,  the  Portuguese  should  have  V 
been  inflamed  with  that  passion  for  discovery  which 
renders  their  History  at  this  season  •■o  brilliant. 

Onthe  accession  of  Edward,  who  succeeded  his  father 
John,  u new  expedition  was  undeitakvn  for  the  conquest 
of  Tangier.  But  the  Infante  Henry,  by  whom  it  was 
conducted,  had  the  morlificatiou  of  being  obliged  to 
abandon  his  object  after  a grievous  loss  and  almost  M33. 
incredible  suffering.  Edward. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  this  disaster  reached  Por- 
tugal, the  King  ordered  hb  brother  Don  John  to  sail 
for  Ceuta,  w hither  Henry  had  gone,  alter  despatching 
the  great  part  of  his  ships  to  Lisbon.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  the  two  brothers  that  an  attempt  should  be 
made  to  negotiate  the  exchange  of  a son  of  Sala  hen 
Sala  for  the  Infante  Ferdinand,  who  remained  behind 
as  hostage,  on  the  ground  that  as  the  Moors  had  disre- 
garded the  capitulation  by  treacherously  attacking  the 
army  during  its  embarkation,  the  Portuguese  were 
exonerated  from  observing  it  with  respect  to  Ccula. 

But  the  Africans  refused  to  admit  thin  plea.  Mean- 
while the  Cortts  had  assembled  to  decide  which  of 
the  two  should  he  sacrificed,  the  fortress  or  the  Prince  ; 
and  a frivolous  vanity,  mingled  with  rvligious  pride, 
decided  in  favour  of  a useless  conquest.  The  unhappy 
Ferdinand,  from  the  first  moments  of  his  captivity,  had 
been  exposed  to  insolent  curiosity  and  savage  taunts ; 
mounted  on  a horse,  his  Knights  following  on  foot,  he 
was  conducted,  amid  the  jeers  of  the  multitude  and  » 
shower  of  mud  and  filth,  to  a miserable  tower,  where 
his  only  sustenance  was  the  grossest  food,  his  only  bed 
the  earth.*  When  the  tidings  of  this  barbarous  treat* 
ment  reached  Spain,  the  heart  of  Juan  of  Castile  was 
moved  : he  de*palched  Ambassadors  to  Sala  ben  Sala 
to  effect  his  liberation  by  entreaties  and  threats;  but  the 
Moor,  in  order  to  relieve  himself  from  responsibility, 
hud  already  sent  the  unhappy  captive  to  Fez,  where 
he  was  doomed  to  experience  sufferings  still  more  poig- 
nant than  those  which  he  had  already  known.  As  the 
absurd  importance  attached  to  Lise  possession  of  Ceuta 
prevented  Edward  from  taking  the  most  direct  and  effi- 
cient step  towards  his  brother's  liberation,  he  deter- 
mined to  penetrate  into  Africa  at  the  head  of  a pow- 
erful expedition,  and  to  wrest  the  unhappy  Prince  from 
the  hands  of  His  tormentors.  But  the  violence  of  the 
Plague,  which  had  raged  since  the  opening  of  his  reign, 
had  completely  paralyzed  the  spirit  of  the  nation;  and 
the  King,  compelled  to  defer  his  expedition  from  want 
of  resources,  dosed  his  brief  and  troubled  rule  by 
falling  a victim  to  the  contagion. 

By  the  Will  of  Edward,  the  administration  of  the  jyfoasov 
Kingdom  was  consigned  to  the  (Jueen,  during  the  * 
minority  of  Ins  sou  and  successor,  Alfonso,  a child  of 
six  years  of  age.  But  the  People,  accustomed  for  some 
lime  past  to  a masculine  and  vigorous  sway,  were  little 
disposed  (o  brook  the  feeble  authority  of  a woman  ; and 
a contest  ensued  with  the  Infante  Pedro  (an  uncle  of 
the  King)  which  disturbed  the  whole  of  his  minority. 

A bloody  Civil  feud  followed  the  King's  attainment  of 
power,  and  Don  Pedro,  after  having  encountered  much 
unfounded  calumny,  was  slain  in  u movement  which 
Ihc  Government  represented  as  insurrectionary. 

* The  opinions  of  the  Pi*pe  ami  the  Christian  Princes  wera 
taken;  all  wen-  iqipeted  to  th«  surrender  or  Ceuta;  the  latter  were 
profuse  of  flue  words  and  wishes. 
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History.  The  successful  cntei prise  of  Mahomet  li.  again*! 

Constantinople  roused  the  indigtinlion  und  alarm  of 
the  Christian  world,  and  a geucrul  confederacy,  under 
the  auspices  of  Culixtus  III.,  was  soon  in  progress  for 
the  recovery  of  the  Imperial  City.  Hut  the  death  of  that 
Pontiff  ami  the  dissensions  in  Italy  frustrated  the 
scheme.  Among  the  most  spirited  contributors  to  it 
had  been  the  King  of  Portugal  ; twelve  thousand  men 
stood  fully  equipped,  only  awaiting  the  signal  to  cm- 
HU  enter-  bark.  An  indignant  recollection  of  the  barbarous 
captivity  of  Ferdinand,  a desire  to  efface  the  stain  which 
the  last  expedition  had  thrown  upon  the  national  arms, 
and  the  passion  fur  African  warfare  which  the  first 
successes  had  inspired,  made  it  a very  easy  matter  to 
turn  these  preparations  to  account.  Alfonso  determined 
to  attack  Tangier  ; but  being  advised  to  select  Alea^ar 
Scgtier  in  preference,  he  embarked  with  thirty  thousand 
men  ill  two  hundred  vessels;  his  troops,  after  a spirited 
resistance  from  the  Moors,  effected  their  landing,  and 
invested  the  place.  It  was  evening  when  the  assault 
began  ; the  Portuguese  attacked,  and  the  Moors  de- 
fonqueit  of  fended,  the  walls  with  valour;  hut  when,  at  midnight. 
Alegar  the  artillery  was  brought  to  play  upon  the  city,  the 
astonished  and  uffrighled  citizens  proposed  a parley. 
Alfonso,  conferring  the  command  of  his  new  conquest 
on  Don  Edward  de  Menezes,  a name  identified  with 
valour  and  success,  inarched  to  Ceuta ; ami  finding  that 
the  King  of  Fez  was  moving  upon  Alcazar  Srguer  with 
a power  too  formidable  to  ho  encountered  in  the  field, 
he  sailed  for  Portugal  with  the  intention  of  returning  at 
the  head  of  a more  imposing  force.  Don  Edward, 
although  in  want  of  stores  uud  provisions,  cheerfully 
commenced  his  task  of  defence,  and  for  three  and  filly 
days  baffled  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  cavalry,  and 
crowds  of  foot,  until  he  compelled  it  to  retire.  An- 
other attempt  in  the  following  year  again  showed  the 
impotence  of  undisciplined  and  barbarous  troops 
against  experienced  soldiers,  protected  hy  solid  walls. 
The  confidence  and  excitement  produced  hy  this  suc- 
cess revived  Alfonso's  favourite  project  of  reducing 
Tangier,  Rut  his  second  expedition  did  not  afford 
even  the  barren  honour  of  the  first.  The  presumptuous 
Second  ud*  enterprise  of  his  brother  Ferdinand,  who  commanded, 
fortunate  wtti  sharply  punished  before  its  walls ; and  an  expedi* 
of  Alfuoro.  tlori  amon?  Ibe  hills,  undertaken,  upon  false  intelli- 
gence, in  quest  of  spoil,  endangered  the  King,  and 
cost  the  life  of  Don  Edward  de  Mcnczes,  the  must  in- 
trepid am!  skilful  of  his  Knights 

The  spirit  of  adventure  must  have  been  strong  in 
Alfonso  to  induce  him  a third  time  to  hazard  his  person 
in  Africa ; nevertheless,  in  a few  years  he  was  again  upon 
the  sea  with  three  hundred  vessels  and  thirty  thousand 
troops.  The  place  against  which,  on  this  occasion,  he 
directed  his  forces  was  A r* ilia,  a strong  town  situated 
upou  the  Atlantic,  in  which  his  uncle  Ferdinand  had 
endured  some  of  the  sorrows  of  his  captivity.  No 
sooner  was  the  loss  of  Ar«illu  reported  at  Tangier,  than 
the  punic-strickcn  inhabitants,  anticipating  a similar 
fate  for  themselves,  abandoned  their  city  in  despair. 
When  the  tidings  of  this  extraordinary  event  first 
reached  A Ifonso,  he  treated  them  ns  false ; but  they 
were  soon  confirmed,  and  he  sent  off  a detachment  to 
secure  the  place;  not  one  Moor  appeared  to  contest  its 
entrance,  nor  to  oppose  its  march  through  the  tenant- 
less  and  silent  slri-ets.  Alfonso  and  the  army  soon  after 
followed,  and  enjoyed  the  triumph  and  the  spoils  of 
this  singular  and  unexpected  conquest.  The  King 
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could  now  return  to  Portugal  sure  of  the  plaudits  of  Aanola  of 
his  delighted  People,  and  without  suspecting  the  sin-  I'ottagml. 
eerily  or  justice  of  the  Haltering  award  which  saluted 
him  with  the  title  of*' the  African.’’ 

Two  years  afterwards,  Alfonso,  on  the  death  of 
Henry  IV.  of  Castile,  became  embroiled  with  that 
Kingdom  and  with  Aragon.  The  causes  of  the  quarrel, 
his  invasion  of  Castile,  and  his  defeat  at  Toro,  will  be 
noticed  more  particularly  elsewhere.  It  was  in  con- 
sequence of  the  last-named  event  that,  in  despair  of 
succeeding  in  his  designs  without  assistance,  he  de- 
termined to  solicit  the  aid  of  Ixxiis  XI.  of  France.  An 
Ambassador  was  despatched  to  negotiate  the  ulliunce,  and 
received  so  strong  an  assurance  of  sup]iort  from  that  0 

perfidious  King,  that  Alfonso,  on  his  return,  determined  u*ttkof 
to  proceed  in  person  to  tike  Court  of  France,  Louis  Toro, 
received  him  at  Tours  with  the  utmost  courtesy,  and  Alfonso 
insisted  upon  paying  the  first  visit ; hut  this  barren 
civility  was  all  that  Alfonso  reaped  from  his  useless  A t* 
journey.  Louis  soon  dismissed,  if  he  had  ever  enter-  147(5 
tainrd,  the  idea  of  assisting  him,  and  pleaded  his 
quarrel  wiih  the  Duke  of  Hurgundy  as  an  excuse. 

In  the  middle  of  Winter,  Alfonso  set  out  for  Nancy  to 
confer  with  the  Duke,  and  to  endeavour  to  bring  -about 
an  accommodation  between  him  and  the  King.  Rut 
Hurgundy,  in  reply,  laid  bare  the  character  of  Louis, 
and  drew  so  fearful  and  forbidding  a picture  of  his 
craft,  dissimulation,  and  dishonesty,  that  Alfonso  began 
bitterly  to  repent  the  foolish  project  into  which  he  had 
beta  so  inconsiderately  led.  On  his  arrival  at  Paris, 
his  fears  and  suspicions  were  confirmed.  Deeply  dis- 
appointed at  not  receiving  the  aid  for  which  he  had 
foudly  hoped,  and  miserably  ashamed  ofbeing  so  signally 
diqied,  lie  resolved,  in  a fit  of  wounded  pride,  never  to 
return  to  Portugal.  Informing  his  son,  Don  John, 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  visit  Palestine,  and  after-  *nJ 
wards  to  finish  his  days  in  some  monastic  retreat,  he  **■ 
desired  him  to  assume  the  Crown.  This  singular  reso- 
lution might  be  the  result  of  mortification,  it  is 
possible  also  it  was  but  a stratagem  to  escape  from  the 
bauds  of  Louis,  whom  he  suspected,  and  probably  w ith 
cause,  of  a design  upou  his  liberty,  and  even  of  deliver- 
ing him  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  In  disgust  he 
secretly  left  the  French  Court,  and  made  his  wav  into 
Normandy ; he  was  soon  pursued  and  overtaken ; but 
Louis,  ashamed  of  the  affair,  desired  a fleet  to  he  fitted 
out,  and  scut  him  to  Portugal. 

Meanwhile  the  Infante,  in  obedience  to  his  father’s  Thelofsnte 
injunctions,  assumed  the  Crown,  and  received  the  re- 
cognition  of  the  Cortes  os  King.  As  he  wub  walking 
one  day  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus,  some  letters  were 
brought  to  him,  announcing  his  father's  arrival ; and  turn- 
ing to  the  two  Nobles  w ho  were  with  him,  he  demanded 
in  what  way  he  should  receive  him.  “ As  your  father 
and  your  King,"  replied  the  Duke  of  Braganun  The 
Prince  mused  for  a few  moments,  then  took  lip  a stone 
and  jerked  it  with  his  whole  force  into  the  river.  **  Did 
you  remark  the  violence  with  which  he  threw  it?" 
whispered  ihe  Archbishop  of  Lisbon  to  the  Duke. 

“ I did."  M Good,"  rejoined  the  Archbishop,  “ I’ll  take 
care  that  it  never  falls  upon  my  head  and  from  that  ^4  resigns 
moment  his  resolution  was  taken  to  retire  to  Home,  it  on  Al- 
Hut  whatever  may  have  been  the  internal  struggles  in  fonso’s  re- 
tire Infante’*  breast,  he  suffered  no  other  evidence  oftunL 
them  to  transpire,  and  advanced  to  meet  his  father 
with  every  demonstration  of  profound  affection  and 
respect. 
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History. 


Soon  after  Alfonso's  return.  Peace  waa  concluded  with  son.  and  the  elevation  of  has  uncle  the  Dul:e  of  Viaeo  Aaaata  af 
Caalile  ; hut  the  Plague,  a scourge  even  more  terrible  to  the  throne.  The  King  was  informed  ol'lhe  conspiracy,  PtaupL 
than  War,  tilled  the  Kingdom  with  dismay.  The  King  but  it  is  snnl  that  three  atlempta  were  nuule  to  iLssassioale' 

himself  was  attacked  by  it  at  Cinlra.  and  closed,  after  him,*  and  that  oneof  them  was  thwarted  by  Ins  inlrenid 

a lew  days'  illneaa,  a long  reign  of  three  and  forty  years,  calmness  which  overawed  the  assassins  when  prepared  *'  “• 

The  opening  of  the  new  reign  presented  a striking  to  strike.  Finding,  however,  lhat  to  temporize  any  longer  ,279- 

contrast  with  the  old.  for  John  II.,  instead  of  cultivating  might  be  fatal,  he  summoned  the  Jhikc  of  Viseo  to  his 

the  goodwill  of  his  Aristocracy,  curtailed  their  privi-  presence.  Concealing  his  alarm,  the  Duke  presented  him-  A 

leges.  He  remodelled  their  oaths  of  homage,  recalled  self  with  a cheerlul  and  unconcerned  air,  and  was  asked  f.  . 

abruptly  by  the  King,  “ What  would  you  do,  cousin,  to  agST*1 
the  man  who  had  a design  upon  your  life?*  *'  Be  before-  the  Keg. 
hand  with  him,  if  1 could.”  ••  D.o  then,"  replied  the  ''“bat 
King,  as  he  plunged  a dagger  into  his  breast,  by  thine  “i"10 

nwn  QiHilglliV  nM  iknn  nLiss  *>  liuk*  of 


Viaeo, 


own  sentence  art  thou  slain.” 

We  willingly  turn  from  these  scenes  of  violence  to  a r . 
brief  notice  of  the  maritime  discoveries  which  shed  such  nuuSinw 
a distinguished  lustre  upon  this  reign.  No  sooner  was  discovery. 


all  grants  which  appeared  defective  in  title  or  immo- 
derate in  extent,  diminished  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Signora  I Courts,  and  deprived  them  of  the  power  which 
they  asserted  of  inflicting  capital  punishment.  It  was 
scarcely  to  be  expected  that  this  bold  and  unceremoni- 
ous interference  with  the  rights  of  the  Nobles,  accom- 
pained,  in  many  iuslauces,  with  the  diminution  of  their 
wealth,  should  not  till  them  with  di*contrnt.  Pretend* 
ing  that  their  power  was  the  only  efficient  barrier 

Piucontcnt  against  the  abuses  of  the  Crown,  they  charged  the  King  John  II.  upon  the  throne,  than,  filled  with  a noble  emu- 
ofihe  with  a design  of  mutilating  it  in  order  to  have  those  lation,  he  determined  to  renew  that  career  of  enterprise 

0 inferior  classes  at  his  mercy  whom  it  was  their  interest  which  had  been  suspended  since  the  death  of  the  cl-Ic- 

and  duty  to  protect.  Meetings  were  speedily  convened,  hrated  man  by  whose  genius  it  was  first  commenced.  An 
and  resolutions  taken  to  maintain  and  enforce  their  expedition  under  the  command  of  an  experienced  Captain,  JCxPc<lllion 
privileges.  At  the  head  of  the  roaleeoutents,  conspicuous  assisted  by  men  of  science,  was  fitted  out  and  despatched  of  Guinea!* 
by  his  lineage,  his  enormous  wealth,  and  the  great  to  the  coast  of  G uiuea.  He  was  well  received  by  the 

consideration  in  which  he  was  held,  stood  Ferdinand  natives,  obtained  permission  to  erect  a fortress,  of  which 

third  Duke  of  Rrupmza.  In  his  own  nome,  and  in  he  took  possession,  and  then  sent  back  the  fleet  laden 

that  of  the  Nobles  in  general,  he  addressed  u verbal  with  gold  and  ivory,  the  produce  of  his  traffic.  The 

and  temperate  remonstrance  to  the  King;  but  the  King,  astonished  at  the  wealth  of  these  new  Coun- 
spirited  Monarch  made  him  a haughty  and  Bevere  tries,  in  his  first  unxiety  wished  to  veil  them  from  the 

reply ; and,  turning  his  back  upon  him,  determined  cupidity  of  other  nations  by  exaggerating  the  penis  of 

from  that  instant  to  pluck  him  from  his  power.  Nor  the  navigation,  and  by  punishing  with  the  utmost  severity 
did  he  forget  his  purpose.  The  House  of  Braganza  any  of  his  subjects  who  were  rash  enough  to  divulge 
was  first  attacked  in  the  personsof  the  Duke’s  brothers  ; the  truth. t 

one  of  them  was  exiled,  and  the  other  dismissed  from  Spain  waa  an  object  of  great  jealousy,  and  a rmnnur 
his  office  of  Great  Chancellor.  It  was  evidently  the  that  vessels  belonging  to  that  Power  were  under  false 
Kings  intention  to  isolate  Ferdinand,  by  suppressing  pretences  fitting  out  in  English  ports,  produced  a rc- 
the  collateral  branches  of  his  family,  and  to  grapple  monstrance  to  Edward  IV.,  who  immediately  prohibited 
with  him  when  sustained  by  no  other  resources  than  the  equipment.  The  desire  and  hope  of  finding  a com- 
his  own.  Some  intrigues  of  the  Duke,  accidentally  municution  with  the  East  daily  increased  ; and  John, 
discovered,  spared  the  necessity  of  devising  expedients  sharing  the  geueral  enthusiasm,  ordered  two  fleets  to 
for  his  ruin;  a person  employed  by  his  steward  to  be  fitted  out,  one  under  the  command  of  Diego  Cam 
assist  in  searching  for  the  documents  required  by  the  the  other  of  Juan  Alfonso  de  Aveiro.  The  latter  made 
Royal  decree,  found  copies  of  letters  to  the  King  of  laud  on  the  coast  of  the  Kingdom  of  Benin,  but  died 
Castile  with  their  answers  which  proved  a treasonable  before  any  relations  with  the  natives  could  be  established. 

design.  He  secretly  withdrew  the  papers,  and  con*  . 

veyed  them  to  the  King,  who  desired  them  to  be  Iran- 

scribed  and  returned.  The  fate  of  the  Duke  was  now  , * °"?  T*5  *,laA  l’™  " h*  r"tnratJ  »*'«  to  SetuwJ 

» k:-  c...--  * u j . , . . . from  a tittle  excursion ; he  vh  advised  of  it,  anil  came  bark  bv 

in  his  Sovereign  s hinds ; but  the  latter  paused  in  his  l„j.  \ .w-nO-d  lh.  on  whlch  J 

vengeance,  partly  to  obtain  fresh  evidence  of  Braganza’s  conspirator  was  watching  for  him.  Perceiving  n Mispirioua  move- 
guilt,  chiefly  to  effect  the  exchange  of  his  son  the  In-  nurnt,  ho  kharpljr  inquired  us  meaning;  **  I was  near  falling,” re- 
fume Alfonso,  who  had  been  given  as  a hostage  to  the  pl’id  the  u»*i*i»iil  ■*  Have  a car*  that  you  do  uot  f-H,"  sternly  ex- 
Castilians  for  the  ob^rvanee  of  thelale  Peace.  Evi-  P.XL°hb 

deuce  Ol  new  intrigues  was  soon  obtained;  but  what  rounded  t.y  the  eunspi,  alone  Betray  mg  neither  surprise  nor  ag.ta- 
Still  mure  exasperated  John  was  to  fiml  that  the  moat  tiou,  be  calmly  entered  into  conversation  with  them,  and  so  i in- 
active opposition  to  the  desired  exchange  was  covertly  upon  them  by  the  tranquil  eu*e  and  eccuritv  uf  hi»  manner, 

maintained  by  the  Duke.  At  Iasi. however,  the  negotiation  JT  *"'*  ”uras*  *°  ^ twotral.. h-mw.  tu  ,i.- 

...  c i .L  • ,»  . - * . . . apatrh  him  on  hm  return,  but  being  aupnzrd  of  hit  danger,  he 

was  successful ; the  Infante  was  permitted  to  rejoin  his  «ent  for  so  escort  of  bis  guard*.  Thl  last  two  attempts  not 
fathers  Court.  Among  the  foremost  to  receive  and  alluded  toby  Roy  de  Pma,  and  have  much  the  air  of  romance 
flatter  him  was  the  Duke  Braganzn,  but  this  hollow  «p«i*Uy  the  latter. 

t H«  gave  out  that  the  new  aeas  required  a vessel  of  pecu- 
liar shape,  only  to  be  found  in  Portugal ; a*  a colouring  to  thu 
arlificfc  he  made  a great  parade  of  despatching  ships  of  the  usual 


Fall  of  the  zeal  neither  deceived  nor  soothed  the  King;  he  was 
Bnunan.  S°°n  aller  ®rr«sted,  tried,  and  executed.  The  guilt  of 
***  this  powerful  Nobleman  is  beyond  dispute.  His  de- 
struction was  the  source  of  undisguised  triumph  to  the 
People,  of  smothered  wrath  to  the  Nobles,  and  soon 
became  the  occasion  of  a dangerous  conspiracy,  of  which 
the  object  was  the  assassination  of  the  King  and  his 


form,  sod  soon  afterwards  reported  that  they  were  loat  An  honest 
r*U»t  ridiculed  the  idea,  and  citfi-rcd  to  go  in  any  kind  of  boat.  The 
King  sent  for  and  rebuked  him,  but  in  tbe  end  purchased  his 
silenca  by  a bribe.  A master  of  a vessel  and  two  pilots  went  to 
Castile  to  offer  their  services;  persons  were  sent  after  them  who 
killed  two,  and  brought  back  the  thud,  who  wav  quartered  alive. 
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HISTORY. 


History.  The  former  discovered  Congo,  found  the  natives  gentle 
and  hospitable,  and  scut  four  of  his  crew  with  rich  pre- 
sents to  the  King,  who  dwelt  at  some  distance  from  the 
coast.  As  they  did  not  return  so  soon  as  he  expected,  he 
seized  some  of  the  inhabitants  and  set  sail,  promising  to 
come  back  with  his  captives  before  the  expiration  of 
fifteen  months.*  The  Court  of  Lisbon  was  delighted 
with  these  new  specimens  of  Man ; and  after  loading 
them  with  kindness  desired  them  to  he  restored  lo  their 
Country.  Cam  was  received  at  his  second  visit  with  en- 
thusiasm by  the  natives,  each  parly  rejoiced  to  find  their 
Countrymen  safe.  11  is  intercourse  must  have  been  of 
the  best  kind,  since  the  Barbarian  King  received  the 
communication  of  his  intended  departure  with  profound 
regret,  ami  not  only  obtained  a promise  that  teachers 
should  be  sent  lo  him,  but  despatched  several  of  his  sub- 
jects to  Portugal  to  be  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  to 
acquire  a thorough  knowledge  of  those  sacred  truths  of 
which  the  l 'dings  had  already  been  announced  to  his  un- 
tutored mind.  After  two  years'  residence, an  expedition 
under  Gonsalvo  de  Sousa  was  sent  to  Africa.t  accom- 
panied by  Missionaries,  and  many  rich  ornaments  tor 
the  altar,  crosses,  candlesticks,  bells,  capes,  vestments, 
organ#,  and  w hatever  is  required  in  a Cathedral  Church.) 
The  strangers  were  again  warmly  welcomed,  and  were 
soon  conducted  to  the  King,  whom  they  found  “seated 
on  a platform,  rudely  decorated,  nuked  to  the  waist,  on  his 
head  a high  cap  made  of  a stuff  wrought  from  the  palm 
tree,  on  his  shoulder  a horse-tail  ornamented  with  silver, 
from  his  wuist  downwards  a covering  of  damask,  a pre- 
sent from  the  King  of  Portugal,  and  on  his  lei t arm  a 
bracelet  of  ivory.”  The  Portuguese  Captain  advanced 
and  kissed  his  hand,  after  which  the  African,  taking  up 
a handful  of  dust,  sprinkled  it  first  on  the  Captain’s 
breast,  and  then  upon  his  own,  the  most  flattering  mark 
of  Royal  favour  which  he  could  give.  The  rich  presents 
were  displayed;  and  the  happy  Monarch  closed  the 
audience  with  expressions  of  gratitude  and  joy.  Anxious 
to  be  refreshed  by  the  waters  of  Baptism,  he  now  hurried 
on  the  erection  of  the  Church,  but  belbre  it  could  be 
completed  bis  impatient  zeal  desired  to  know  if  *‘ por- 
adventure  it  was  not  possible  to  become  a Christian  in 
any  other  place  than  that  holy  pile.”  Being  told  that 
it  was  so,  lie  desired  the  ceremony  to  be  performed  ; and 
nivra'bap.  his  family  having  been  sealed  with  the  sign  of 

tinno.  the  Crovs,  Ruy  de  Sou*a  soon  after  returned  to  Portu- 
gal with  the  gratifying  intelligence  of  this  event. 
Diicoveric*  While  John  wan  thus  extending  his  influence  on  the 
ia  theEut.  Western  shores  of  Africa,  two  of  his  subjects,  Pedro  de 
Cavilhun  and  Alfonso  de  Payva,  hud  received  orders, 
the  one  to  penetrate  into  India,  the  other  into  Abyssinia, 
which  last  had  been  represented  as  a vast  Kingdom  far 
to  the  East,  governed  by  a Christian  Emperor,  whom 
it  was  supposed  might  be  the  person  to  whom  several 
Eastern  travellers  had  given  the  title  of  Prester  John. 
It  became  of  course  an  object  lo  secure  the  valuable 
assistance  and  information  which  could  be  derived  from 
an  alliance  with  this  Prince.  Conformably  with  their 


The 

African 

King 


* La  Clede  put*  thn  voyage  under  1 184.  The  author  of  the 
Jfitfirj  »/  Spun  and  Portugal,  fo! lowing  Lemo*.  aaya  I486.  A 
contemporary  Chronicler,  Ruy  de  Pin*,  wy*  1485.  Cam'*  second 
voyage,  according  to  tbe  wine  authority,  commenced  at  the  doae  of 
i486. 

+ Ckrm.  D.  Af.  {Coil.  L 160.) 

I Under  the  command  of  Gaowlro  de  Soma,  and  on  his  death  of 
Ruy  Soum.  This  third  expedition  did  not  tail  until  19th  November, 
1489,  though,  to  prevent  interruption  in  the  teat,  vre  place  it  here. 


instructions,  the  travellers  proceeded  to  Alexandria,  ’nnabof 
thence  to  Cairo,  whence,  in  compuny  with  a caravan  of  Portugal. 
Egyptian  merchants,  they  reached  the  Red  Sea,  on 
which  they  embarked,  and  arrived  at  the  port  of  Aden  *,‘"m 
in  Arabia.  Here  they  «c|>araied,  Payva  for  Abysriiiia, 
where  he  was  soon  afterwards  murdered,  and  Cuv  ilium 
for  India.  After  visiting  Calicut,  Goa,  and  various  4 |( 
places  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  attentively  examining  1495 
all  he  saw,  obtaining  geographical  intelligence  from  Catilhaoiu 
seamen  and  merchants,  and  laying  down  maps  of  the  India, 
coasts  he  visited,  he  returned  lo  Sofala,  and  thence  to 
Cairo,  perfectly  satisfied  that,  by  sailing  round  the  coast 
of  Africa,  it  was  very  possible  to  reach  India.  At  Cairo 
he  found  two  Jews  who  hud  been  sent  with  fresh  in- 
structions as  well  as  to  receive  from  the  (ravel lets  a de- 
tail of  their  expedition;  by  iliem  he  despatched  to  Por- 
tugal the  precious  fruits  of  his  travels.  In  the  mean  flqrthrio 
time  Bartholomew  Diaz,  an  experienced  and  intrepid  nww  ])u« 
officer,  had  with  tluee  ships  advanced  above  a thousand  ^weaver* 
miles  beyond  the  lust  discoveries,  and  through  unknown  of 

seas,  in  defiance  of  furious  tempests,  frequent  mutinies,  opc* 

and  the  want  ol  provisions,  resolutely  held  hi*  course 
until  lie  saw  n lofty  promontory,  to  which,  from  the 
gloomy  associations  of  the  scene,  he  gave  the  name  of 
Cabo  Tortnritloao,  or  Stormy  Cape;  but  when,  alter  an 
absence  ol  fifteen  months,  he  reported  his  dbeoveries  to 
the  King.  1 lie  hitter,  in  almost  a prophetic  spirit,  desired 
it  might  lie  called  Cabo  <U  Boa  Ex  per  an  pa  t or  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  It  was  left  to  a new  reign  and  another 
seaman  to  justify  the  title. 

While  (tie  adventurous  sailors  of  John  were  discover- 
ing new  regions,  and  establishing  peaceful  intercourse 
with  unheard-of  nation*  on  the  South-Western  coast 
of  Alrii-a,  his  soldiers  were  not  idle  or  unsuccessful  on 
its  Northern  shore  ; hut  the  events  are  not  of  sufficient 
importance  to  demand  a particular  notice.  In  the  ^ ^ 
disputes  between  Maximilian  and  Charles  VIII.  of 
France,  the  King  of  Portugal  was  prepared  to  render  many, 
efficient  nssi-tance  to  the  former,  to  whom  he  furnished  a.  n. 
money  which  that  profuse  and  always  dcceiLful  Prince  14S9 
did  not  hesitate  to  lake,  though  before  it  came  he  had 
effected  an  amicable  adjustment  of  his  affairs.  With  awj  £n 
Henry  VII.  of  England  John  had  a misunderstanding  had. 
on  account  of  an  intriguing  emigrant,  who,  after  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Viseo,  had  taken  refuge  in  Eng- 
land, and  was  suspected  of  inciting  the  English  to  scire 
upon  the  African  possessions  of  Portugal.  As  Henry 
refused  to  surrender  him,  and  connived  at  his  escape  to 
Spain,  John  was  extremely  indignant,  and  was  pre- 
vented from  declaring  war  only  by  a sense  of  the  losses 
which  would  follow  upon  the  interruption  of  the  ex- 
tensive commerce  between  the  two  Countries. 

As  the  young  Prince  Alfonso  had  reached  his  seven- 
teenth year,  it  wan  resolved  that  the  marriage  lietween 
him  and  the  Princess  Isabella,  long  since  concerted,  * 

should  lie  now  performed.  The  nuptials  were  celebrated 
w ith  extraordinary  pomp,  but  they  were  interrupted  first 
by  an  illness  of  the  King  attributed  to  poison,  and  after- 
wards by  a fatal  accident  which  befell  the  bridegroom 
himself,  killed  by  a fall  from  his  Irorse.  The  King  and 
two  of  hi*  attendants  were  suddenly  taken  ill,  the  latter 
died;  and  though  John  recovered,  he  lelt  the  effects 
of  the  malady,  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  As  they  had  stopped  to  drink 
at  a fountain  on  their  way,  the  conclusion  was  they 
had  been  poisoned.  After  a short  stay  at  Almeirim,  the 
Court  proceeded  to  Sautarem,  where  the  festivities  were 
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History,  renewed ; but  & melancholy  accident  soon  eclipsed  the 
' gai.-iy  of  the  scene,  and  overspread  it  with  the  pro- 
From  foundest  grief.  It  was  the  King’s  practice  to  refresh 

* D-  himself  during  the  summer  heats  by  bathing  in  the 

1279.  Tngus  after  sunset.  On  one  occasion,  he  solicited  Al- 
*°  fonso  to  join  him,  but  the  Prince  declined,  pleading 

A,  D.  as  an  excuse  the  fatigue  he  had  that  day  experienced  in 

1 * the  chase.  He  therefore  went  alone ; but  as  he  passed  the 
palace,  he  saw  the  Infante  and  his  wife  at  a window  ; he 
stored,  saluted  them,  and  passed  on.  Bashfully  appre- 
hensive, perhaps,  lest  some  more  uxorious  motive  than 
fatigue  should  he  assigned  as  the  rcuson  of  his  refusal, 
or  stimulated  by  the  exuberance  of  )oolhful  spirits,  Al- 
fonso ordered  a mule  to  be  saddled,  that  he  might  joia 
the  King;  but  as  there  was  some  delay,  he  threw  him- 
self upon  a fiery  steed  which  happened  to  be  ready,  and 
galloped  off  with  one  of  his  household  to  the  river. 
Ilis  excitement  increasing,  ha  challenged  his  attendant 
to  a race,  who,  as  the  night  was  dark,  prudently  dccliued ; 
but  the  Prince,  unwilliug  to  be  refused,  seized  him  by 
the  hand,  gave  his  courser  the  spur,  and  set  off  at  a 
tremendous  speed.  A few  moments  afterwards  Alfonso 
wus  senseless  on  the  ground  with  his  horse  upon  him. 
The  unhappy  Prince  was  instantly  removed  to  a fisher’s 
hut,  and  under  that  humble  roof,  surrounded  by  the 
agonized  and  weeping  Court,  expired  after  a few  hours 
of  unconsciousness.  To  arouse  the  King  from  hisoppres- 
sive  sorrow,  the  three  Order*  of  the  State  respectfully 
pressed  him  to  remember  that  he  had  other  thildrcu  in 
the  People.  " They  shall  find  that  I remember  them,’* 
said  John,  “ but  nature  is  weak,  ami  I am  but  a man/1* 
The  King  By  the  death  of  Alfonso,  the  Dtike  of  Beja  stood 
wishes  to  next  in  succession  to  the  Throne ; but  the  King  had  a 
natural  mb  nBtura*  son,  Don  George,  in  whom  his  affection  was 
heir  to  i he  now  concentrated,  and  whom  he  earnestly  desired  to 
Crown.  leuve  in  possession  of  the  Crown.  Permission  was  ob- 
a.  d.  tained  to  invest  him  with  the  Grand  Mastership  of  St. 
1492.  Jago  and  Avis  ; the  most  distinguished  of  the  Nobility 

* Lento*,  as  usual,  due*  not  scruple  tn  consider  it  as  * judgment 
upon  the  King  for  Ins  treatment  of  llw  House  of  Brogans*,  ».  175. 


were  selected  to  compose  his  household  ; and  a nego-  AnnaU  of 
tiation  was  begun  with  the  Court  of  Rome  to  procure  P»rlug«l» 
fur  him  a Bull  of  legitimacy.  But  the  King  had  the 
mortification  to  find  that  the  name  of  Emanuel  alone  A D 
was  in  the  People's  mouths ; that  his  application  to  Rome  1279 
was  unsuccessful ; and  that  the  pretensions  of  the  Duke 
of  Bcja  were  supported  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  at  A D> 
that  moment  flushed  with  power  and  glory  from  the  con-  1495. 
quest  of  Grenada.  A D# 

Engrossed,  however,  as  he  was  with  this  intrigue,  he  1493. 
did  not  forget  the  substantive  interests  of  his  people. 

He  concerted  with  Spain,  now  enriched  by  the  splendid 
promises  which  the  enterprising  genius  of  Columbus,* 
emboldened  by  a first  success,  held  out  to  her,  the 
celebrated  line  of  demarcation  which  was  to  be  the 
recognised  limit  of  the  discoveries  which  each  had  made 
or  should  hereafter  make  f This  imaginary  line  was  nfmftT|. 
(by  a Bull  of  Alexander  V.)  supposed  to  be  drawn  tion  of 
from  Pole  to  Pole,  a hundred  leagues  to  the  West  of  the  maritime 
Azores.  On  the  Portuguese  was  conferred  the  magnifi-  discoveries, 
cent  donation  of  all  the  lands  which  should  reward  their 
enterprise  to  the  East  of  it ; while  the  Spuni&rds.  in  hke 
manner,  were  to  have  an  exclusive  right  to  all  they  dis- 
covered to  the  West.  The  King  did  not  long  survive  this  A<  D> 

celebrated  partition  ; his  health,  always  feeble,  at  length  1495. 

gave  way.  Feeling  his  death  approach,  he  yielded  to  the  Death  of 
suggestions  of  a devout  and  manly  piety,  employed  his  John  II, 
last  hours  in  religious  meditation,  and  calmly  resigned 
a life  extinguished  in  its  prime,  but  actively,  uselully, 
and  for  the  most  part  honourably,  employed. 

• Tl»i*  great  man  had  offered  hia  services  to  Portugal  in  1-185, 
but  hia  plaut  were  alighted  n*  chimerical;  by  a singular  fatality,  on 
hia  return  From  hia  first  voyage  h«  wai  driven  into  Lisbon.  The 
King’s  CuuiiMdlor*  coolly  ml  vised  thnt  he  should  be  imprisoned,  iu 
order  to  deprive  Spam  of  the  benefits  of  his  discoveries ; it  pro- 
ject to  which  the  King  nobly  refused  to  httrn.  Lemon,  viii.  '214. 

f By  this  Treaty  it  was  agreed  thnt  the  line  should  be  ca-iied 
two  hundred  and  seventy  leagues  further  Westward  tli.m  w a*  fined 
by  the  Papal  Bulb  tbut.  217.  Of  the  Castilian  Ambassadors  who 
were  sent  to  Lisbon  to  negotiate  it,  one  was  a vain,  bun -ling  man, 
the  other  a lame  one;  which  gave  occasion  to  tint  King  to  aay, 

Ella  rmbainda  dt  CatltUa  mao  OmAupft,  arm  cairfftt. 
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History. 

From 
A.  D. 

1498. 

to 

A.  D. 

1547. 
Accewion 
of  Lotn 
XII. 

A.  D. 

1498. 

Hie  mar- 
riage with 
Anne  of 
Uretagoe. 
Jao. 

A.  n. 

1499. 

IIi«  eon- 
quaat  of 
Milan. 


Sept.  2. 


Lodovico 
the  More 
betrayed  by 
the  Swiss 
i t Novarra. 


The  Duke  of  Orleans  who,  umler  the  title  of  Louis  XU., 
succeeded  Charles  VIII.,  was  a Prince  who  hud  endured 
great  revolutions  of  fortune,  and  who  had  learned  to 
derive  profit  from  circumstances.  His  first  step,  though 
little  accordant  with  cither  justice  or  generosity,  was  at 
least  dictated  by  sagacity  In  order  to  secure  posses- 
sion of  Bretagne,  over  which  Duchy  Anne,  the  widowed 
Queen,  was  preparing  to  assert  her  independent  right, 
he  offered  her  his  hand,  and,  by  bribing  the  mercenary 
Pontiff  Alexander  VI.,  he  obtained  a divorce  from  the 
Princess  Jane,  who,  during  more  than  a quarter  of  a 
century,  had  been  bis  unblamed  consort.  Jane  was  de- 
formed, and  the  pretexts  for  this  act  were,  that  she  was 
incapable  of  bearing  issue,  and  that  the  marriage  had 
been  compulsorily  arranged  by  her  father,  Louis  XI. 
She  maintained  a dignified  opposition  to  this  most  un- 
just process  *o  long  as  the  modesty  of  her  sex  permitted 
resistance,  and  then,  for  the  remainder  of  her  days,  she 
retired  to  conventual  seclusion. 

Both  the  cautious  policy  of  Louis  XI.  and  the  per- 
sonal ambition  of  Charles  VIII.  had  opposed  the  asser- 
tion of  the  Orleans'  claims  upon  the  inheritance  of 
the  Visconti;  but  no  sooner  was  Louis  XII.  seated  in 
pnwer,  than  he  prepared  to  ex|iel  Lodovico  Sforza 
from  the  Duchy  of  Milan.  For  that  purpose  he  con- 
certed an  alliance  with  Venice,  and  while  the  troops  of 
the  Republic  approached  the  devoted  territory  from  the 
East,  the  French,  rushing  down  from  the  Alps,  pene- 
trated to  Lombardy  through  Puhnont.  Sforxa  was 
most  unpopular  in  his  government ; and,  abandoned 
by  his  subjects  and  unable  to  offer  any  barrier  to  the 
torrent  which  overwhelmed  him,  be  was  compelled  to 
take  refuge  with  Maximilian,  who  had  married  his 
niece. 

Louis  paid  a short  visit  to  his  new  conquest ; and 
acarcely  had  he  recrossed  the  Alps,  before  Lodovico 
Sforza  reappeared  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men, 
whom  the  preservation  of  his  treasure  had  enabled  him 
to  levy  in  Switzerland.  The  unstable  Milanese  again 
revolted  in  his  favour,  ami  he  mastered  his  Capital  with- 
out difficulty.  But  the  ranks  of  the  French  also,  as  well 
as  his  own,  were  filled  with  mercenaries  provided  by 
the  Helvetic  Cantons.  La  Trdmoille,  who  commanded 
them,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  arguments  most 
likely  to  seduce  the  fidelity  of  pennyless  mountaineers, 
and,  by  a lavish  distribution  of  bribes,  he  prevailed  upon 
the  followers  oC  Siorxa  to  abandon  their  standard,  under 
pretext  that  they  could  not  imbrue  their  swords  in  the 
blood  of  their  Countrymen.  The  Strndiot  and  Lombard 
cavalry,  who  served  together  with  them,  were  mercilessly 
3(>(i 


cut  to  piece*  under  the  walls  of  Novarra,  and,  afier  the  Anna!*  of 
major  part  of  the  Swiss  had  thrown  down  their  pikes 
and  had  passed  in  safety  through  the  French  line,  a yet 
higher  bribe  allured  the  remaining  traitors  to  point  out 
the  wretched  More  in  disguise.  He  was  conveyed  to 
the  Tower  of  Loches,  in  which  he  survived  during  ten  |Qk  * 
years  of  very  painful  and  needlessly  rigorous  confine-  A 0 
ment.*  1547’ 

The  conquest  of  Milan  served  only  to  whet  the  appe-  HU  rap-* 
tile  of  Louis  for  further  acquirement  in  Italy,  and  he  livity  and 
concluded  at  Grenada  a most  iniquitous  Treaty,  by  death, 
which  he  agreed  to  the  partition  of  the  Neapolitan  A*  D* 
dominions  with  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  The  Spaniards 
were  to  master  the  chief  towns  under  the  semblance  of  Tmtv  of 
garrisoning  them  as  allies;  and  a Leader,  Gonaalvo  of  GroaodL 
Cordova,  was  chosen  for  this  insidious  service,  not  less 
qualified  for  its  performance  by  cunning  than  by  valour. 

Naples  itself,  the  Abruzxi.  and  the  Terra  de  Lavoro  were 
to  become  the  spoil  of  Louis,  who  engaged  in  return 
not  to  support  the  claim  of  D’Albret  upon  the  throne 
of  Navarre,  and  the  remaining  Italian  territory  was 
to  be  yielded  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Most  Catholic 
King. 

Resistance  was  vain  against  this  joint  incursion  of  Cominait 
force  and  perfidy.  When  Gonsalvo  had  secured  the  of  Naples, 
various  strong  holds,  the  French  inarched  without  op- 
position to  Naples,  and  the  Aragonese  dynasty  closed  its 
sixty-five  year?*’  rule  in  the  person  of  Frederic.  Louis 
(rented  the  abdicated  King  with  a show  of  generosity. 

After  having  stripped  him  of  his  Crown,  he  did  not 
deny  him  an  asylum  in  France,  where  he  survived  about 
three  years  in  the  receipt  of  a pension  ample  for  his 
wants,  t The  Spaniards  became  masters  of  his  two  four, 
through  the  flagrant  perjury  of  Gonsalvo.  The  elder 
died,  not  without  suspicion  of  poison,  in  1515.  The 
second,  Frederic,  survived  till  1538,  and,  having  been 
thrice  married  without  issue,  then  terminated  the  male 
line  of  his  Family, $ 

But  the  advantage  which  France  obtained  by  this  Treaty  of 
signal  outrage  upon  good  faith  was  but  short-lived.  Fcr- 
dinand  did  not  scruple  to  assent  to  a Treaty  negotiated 
at  Bloift,  by  which,  according  to  a favourite  wish  of  the 
Queen  Anuc,  an  intimate  alliance  appeared  to  be  coil- 


♦ Guicciardini,  torn.  i.  lib.  hr.  p.  407. 
t Fifty  thousand  livrei. 

J The  C.t*i>lians  thought  of  employing  him  against  Charlet  V. 
by  marrying  him  lo  Joanna  the  Simple.  A third  ton,  Ciosur, 
died  young  at  Ferrara  A daughter,  Charlotte.  wn«  married  to  the 
Count  of  Laval,  and  their  iron-,  Anne,  conferred  her  hand  and  her 
prettiiuiom  upon  Francis  do  la  Trfmoilie. 
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From 
A.  D. 

1498. 

to 

A.  D. 

1547. 

A.  1). 

1503. 
April  20, 
28. 


Expulsion 
of  the 
French 
fruin 

Naples  b» 
tbv  Spani- 
ards. 

Oct.  31. 

Bctnith- 
sneut  uf 
Claude  uf 
France  to 


lurg. 

A.  D. 

1504. 
Sept.  2 -. 


History,  traded  with  the  House  of  Austria,  and  her  daughter. 

the  Princess  Claude,  was  affianced  to  Charles  of  Luxem- 
burg, afterwards  better  known  ns  the  Emperor  Charles 
V.*  But  at  the  very  moment  at  which  the  crafty  Spanish 
Monarch  consented  that  the  Duchy  of  Milan  should 
become  the  jiortion  oft  he  children  of  that  marriage,  he  was 
treacherously  preparing  to  wrest  from  the  French  their 
ill-gotten  acquisitions  iu  Naples.  The  wording  of  the 
Treaty  of  Grenada  was  ambiguous  and  admitted  of  dis- 
pute. Two  Battles  one  at  Semiuara  the  other  at  Ce- 
rignola,  were  lost  by  the  French  Generals  on  conse- 
cutive Fridays.t  and  the  interests  of  Louis  received  a 
further  arid  a most  deadly  blow  by  the  decease  of  Alex- 
ander VI.  and  by  the  accession  of  a Pontiff,  Julius  11., 
exceeded  by  none  of  his  predecessors  in  activity,  in 
ability,  and,  notwithstanding  his  early  connection,  iu 
stremmus  abhorrence  from  the  ascendency  ot  France. 
The  Marquis  of  Mantua,  and  of  Saluzzo  who  fol- 
lowed him  in  command,  attempted  opposition  in  vain, 
and  the  French,  overpowered  by  numbers,  evacuated 
the  whole  territory  of  Naples. 

But  while  Naples  was  thus  lost  to  himself,  Louis  con- 
tinued his  endeavour  to  recover  it  for  his  daughter.  The 
hetrolhment  of  Charles  and  Claude  was  renewed  at 
Charlc*  of  Bloii,  and  Ferdinand  consented  that  the  Kingdom  of 
Luxern-  Naples  should  be  added  to  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  as  the 
investiture  of  the  Bride  and  Bridegroom.  Great  as 
would  tie  the  family  aggrandizement  derived  to  Louis 
and  Anne  from  this  arrangement,  scarcely  any  |>oliiicat 
measure  could  he  devised  which  more  heavily  menaced 
the  future  independence  of  France,  by  increasing  the 
already  overgrown  hereditary  prospects  of  the  heir  of 
Austria.  He  was  possessed,  in  reversion  from  his  father, 
of  Austria,  Bohemia,  the  Netherlands,  Franche-Comtd, 
and  Burgundy.  Spain  was  his  mother's  inheritance ; 
mid  it  was  now  proposed  to  give  him,  as  a marriage 
portion,  Lombardy  and  the  Two  Sicilies.  What  hope 
was  there  that  the  Lord  of  these  immeasurable  pos- 
sessions would  rest  content  till  lie  had  subjected  the 
small  remnant  of  Europe  which  asserted  freedom  from 
his  grasp? 

Hlntss  of  It  is  probable  that  severe  illness,  under  which,  indeed, 
the  King.  we  know  that  Louis  at  that  time  suffered,  rendered  him 
incapable  of  resisting  the  importunity  of  his  Consort 
Anne;  who,  blind  to  political  consequences,  and  over- 
flowing with  maternal  anxiety,  sought  nothing  beyond 
the  elevation  of  her  daughter.  Murmurs,  nevertheless, 
reached  her  ear,  and,  in  order  to  providf  against  the  un- 
popularity which  she  had  excited,  she  made  hasty  pre- 
parations for  retreat  to  Bretagne  in  case  of  the  King’s 
demise.  The  vigilance  of  the  Marshal  tic  Gie  arrested 
her  design,  ami  she  never  forgave  the  precautions  by 
which  he  frustrated  it.  On  the  King’s  recovery,  she  dis- 
bursed thirty-two  thousand  livres  from  her  private  coffers 
to  procure  the  condemnation  of  that  faithful  Minister. 
Disgrace  of  The  Parliament  of  Toulouse,  a Tribunal  distinguished 
Marshal  for  its  severity,  entertained  the  false  charges  by  which  he 
ile  G16.  was  assailed,  and  sentenced  him  to  removal  from  the 
Governorship  of  the  Count  ri’Angouldme,  the  heir  pre- 
sumptive, to  ten  years’  deprivation  of  his  functions  as 
The  King's  Marshal,  and  to  exclusion  during  the  same  period  from 
recovery,  the  verge  of  the  Court.  Louis,  upon  his  recovery,  so 


* Grandson  of  Maximilian  by  his  son  Philip  and  Joanna  of 
Castile. 

t Whence  some  have  derived  the  evil  omen  supposed  to  attend 
that  day. 


far  weakly  yielded  to  the  resentment  of  Anne,  as  to  Annals  of 
oppose  no  barrier  by  which  the  iniquitous  sentence  might  ^r*0**- 
be  averted  from  his  devoted  servant ; but  at  the  same 
time  he  proceeded,  if  not  with  much  integrity,  at  least  ,uan 
with  unrivalled  prudence,  to  obviate  the  danger  to  which  ,^qq 
Fraooe  had  become  exposed  by  the  Treaty  of  Bloia  In  to  ‘ 
order  to  foment  the  discord  between  Ferdinand  and  A<  D> 
Philip,  he  bestowed  upon  the  former,  anxious  for  a male  1547. 
heir  who  might  intercept  the  succession  of  Castile,  the 
hand  of  a niece,  Germaine  of  Foix,  whose  portion  in-  **  D; 

eluded  all  his  claims  to  Naples.  Furthermore,  that  the  ^ 
rejection  of  the  Austrian  marriage  should  appear  to  ' 
result  from  the  general  wishes  of  the  French  nution, 
instead  of  from  any  personal  ad  of  his  own,  he  sum- 
moned at  Tours  un  assembly  of  the  Staten  General,  a States 
Body  very  rarely  convened,  unless  when  financial  nc-  General  at 
cessity  appeared  to  make  their  meeting  compulsory.  "1*>Uf** 
Alter  very  brief  deliberation,  the  Deputies,  instructed  by  Vm 
the  Royal  ugents,  proceeded  to  the  residence  of  the 
Court,  saluted  Louis  in  a complimentary  address  by 
the  title  of  Father  of  hi*  Country,  and  humbly  soli- 
cited him  to  consult  the  public  weal  by  conferring  the 
hand  of  his  daughter  Claude  upou  the  Count  of  Angou- 
Uhne,  his  heir  presumptive.  The  proposition  was  re-  RUj*lire  0f 
ccived  with  well-affected  surprise,  but  the  children  were  the  Treaty 
married  within  two  days  from  its  delivery.  The  dis-  of  Blob, 
pute  in  which  Philip  was  engaged  concerning  the  Re- 
gency  of  Castile  prevented  him  from  resenting  the  injury 
at  (he  moment ; and  his  death  before  the  close  of  the 
year  rendered  it  altogether  forgotten. 

Notw  ithstanding  the  energy  which  Julius  1 1.  had  muni-  Sept  25. 
fested  almost  from  the  moment  of  his  accession, — by  the 
seizure  of  various  Fiefs  in  Romagna,  by  the  occupation  of 
Bologna  w hile  that  City  was.  under  the  avowed  protection 
of  a French  army,  and  by  the  excitement  of  a revolt  in 
Genoa, — Louis  became  engaged  with  him  in  an  alliance 
framed  in  opposition  to  all  principles  of  international  jus- 
tice, and  thcsole  object  of  which  was  the  pillage  of  an  allied 
and  an  unoffending  Power.  The  prudence  and  consistency 
with  which  the  Venetians,  ever  waiting  upon  opportunity,  Qwjt 
had  conducted  their  government  during  several  cen-  nowvr  uf 
turies  of  turbulence  in  Italy,  had  elevated  their  Republic  Venice, 
not  only  lo  wealth,  but  also  to  considerable  territorial 
possession  ; so  that  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  treating, 
she  deservedly  ranked  as  the  leading  Slate  iu  the  Penin- 
sula. This  aggrandizement  was  viewed  with  terror  by 
her  neighbours,  with  jealousy  by  more  distant  hereditary 
Monarch*,  indignant  that  a nest  of  private  traders  should 
exceed  them  in  opulence,  and  should  assert  equal  claims 
to  independent  sovereignly.  From  these  and  other  League  of 
motives  was  formed  u Confederacy,  known  in  History,  CamUmi. 
from  the  place  at  which  the  Treaty  was  signed,  as  the  D«c.  l0» 
League  of  Cambrai.  The  contruciitig  parties  were  the 
Emperor,  the  Kings  of  France  and  of  Aragon,  the  Pope, 
and  almost  all  the  petty  Princes  of  Italy,  and  the  avowed 
object  was  the  partition  of  the  Continental  territories  of 
the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic. 

Tiie  Signory  was  too  amply  provided  with  secret 
agents  in  foreign  Courts  to  be  long  unacquainted  with  the 
tempest  which  thus  threatened  its  existence ; and,  indeed, 

Julius  himself,  ashamed  of  the  treacherous  part  which 
he  was  about  to  act.  diffident  of  the  fidelity  of  his  allies, 
or  anxious  to  reap  benefit  from  the  Confederacy  without 
exposure  to  any  hazard,  formally  disclosed  an  outline  of 
its  Articles  to  the  Venetian  Envoy,  and  offered  to  aban- 
don the  coalition,  if  certain  towns  which  he  tunned  were  Firmnws 
ceded  lo  him.  The  firmness  with  which  the  Rulers  of«f  Venice, 
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Generals. 


History.  Venice  rejected  this  proposal  has  been  stigmatized 

' rash  and  presumptuous:*  to  us,  on  the  contrary,  they 
appear  to  have  acted  nobly  and  wisely  ; nobly,  in  relying 
upon  the  justice  of  their  cause,  and  in  preferring  the 
extremity  of  danger  to  any  sacrifice  of  independence  ; 
wisely,  because  they  foresaw  that  the  League  contained 
in  itself  the  seeds  of  dissolution,  and  that  they  were  sale 
if  they  could  only  withstand  it  in  the  outset. 

The  French,  as  may  be  supposed,  were  earliest  in  the 
tioii*  for  the  field ; for  Maximilian,  as  usual,  rather  promised  than 
campaign,  perfoimed,  and  neither  the  Pope  nor  Ferdinand  was  ex- 
pected to  extend  operation*  much  beyond  the  South. 
Thirty  thousand  well-appointed  men  poured  over  the 
Alps,  spread  themselves  upon  the  Lombard  plains, 
and  penetrated  to  the  banks  of  the  Oglio.  Venice, 
according  to  her  received  custom,  rrsted  solely  upon 
mercenaries;  but  she  was  able,  by  the  unbounded  extent 
of  her  treasure,  to  levy  the  choicest  bands  in  Italy,  and 
her  force  of  condottirri , exceeding  that  of  the  French  in 
numbers,  was  marshalled  under  the  Counts  Pitigliano 
and  d'Alviatio. 

Those  Generals,  unfortunately,  differed  much  from  each 
other  as  to  the  tactics  which  were  to  be  adopted ; the 
former  was  satisfied  with  defence,  and  wished  altogether 
to  ovoid  the  necessity  of  a battle.  The  latter  con- 
demned this  timid  policy,  and  earnestly  coveted  victory 
at  the  sword’s  point.  Louis  also  was  most  desirous 
to  engage  before  he  was  joined  by  his  allies,  for  he 
was  jealous  of  any  partakers  of  glory  in  the  conquest 
which  he  anticipated.  Nevertheless,  Pitigliano,  by  a 
series  of  cautious  manceuvres,  escaped  collision ; and 
mere  accident  at  length  producer!  the  engagement  which 
he  had  long  succeeded  in  protracting. 

The  French  had  already  crossed  the  Adda.  No  line 
of  defence,  as  is  now  well  known  in  the  Art  of  War,  is 
more  insecure  than  that  afforded  by  the  intervention  of 
a river ; yet  Trivulzio,  one  of  the  greatest  Captains  of 
his  Age,  congratulated  the  King  upon  his  passage,  as 
if  he  had  already  obtained  a victory.  Still,  however,  the 
desired  battle  appeared  unattainable,  so  long  as  the 
Venetians  continued  to  occupy  a camp  too  strongly  in- 
trenched to  permit  any  hope  from  attack.  Their  chief 
magazines  were  concentrated  in  the  neighbouring  town 
of  Crema,  and  upon  them  the  French  moved  by  a route 
along  the  gravelly  bank  of  the  rixer,  the  Ghiara  (f  Adda, 
as  it  is  named,  through  the  village  of  Agnadello ; while 
the  Venetian  Generals,  aware  of  their  intention,  took 
what  may  be  described  as  the  chord  of  the  arch,  and 
proceeded  to  the  same  spot  along  the  rugged  heights  of 
Vaila.  The  hostile  armies  were  thus  simultaneously 
moving  in  parallel  columns,  but  the  advance  of  each 
was  concealed  from  the  other  by  a thick  wood  occupying 
AeiuuMlo.  valley  by  which  they  were  separated.  Pitigliano, 
May  It.  who  commanded  the  van,  was  already  near  his  destina- 
tion, when  he  was  earnestly  requested  by  his  colleague 
to  hah  in  order  bo  render  him  assistance;  the  French, 
indeed,  had  overtaken  his  rear,  and  the  combat  was 
begun.  This  summons  was  disregarded,  and  Pitigliano, 
who,  from  a suspicion  that  his  brother  commander  was 
practising  an  artifice  to  seduce  him  into  fighting,  conti- 
nued his  march  upon  Crcina.  D*Alviuno,  thus  throwu 


Battle  of 


* Robertson,  Charlti  V.  vol.  i.  sec.  2.  p.  161.  Neither  do  we 
acre**  with  that  H-Ourian  ia  thinking  that  they  Jeipa^rrxl  after  the 

Battle  of  AgnadHln.  History  affords  few  instances  of  sounder  policy 
than  was  exhibited  by  Venice  in  the  release  of  he»  Continental 
Subjects  from  alkguucc  after  that  disaster. 


entirely  upon  his  own  resources,  gallantly  encountered  Annals  of 
double  iiis  numbers,  and  disposed  his  artillery  with  so  France, 
much  skill  upon  the  broken  ground  suitable  to  its  opera-  v— "v*"— ^ 
tiotifi,  that  he  rendered  the  issue  of  the  day  uncertain 
during  more  than  four  hours.  Louis  himself  was  in  the  *' 
hottest  fire  exposed  to  considerable  peiil,  anti  it  was 
mainly  by  his  |H.*rsonal  exertion*  that  the  mm-at -arms,  A J} 
at  one  time  thrown  into  disorder,  rallied  and  renewed  1547 
the  charge.  Numerical  force  lit  length  prevailed,  and  Gre^t 
D'Alviano,  after  leaving  more  than  eight  thousand  men  victory  of 
dead  upon  the  field,  aud  having  himself  been  grievously  lbs  Fitach. 
wounded,  was  overpowered  aud  captured.  The  loss  of 
the  conqueror  in  litis  most  complete  victory  amounted 
to  nearly  litre*?  thousand  men. 

The  King  of  France  rapidly  occupied  the  Country 
which  this  great  triumph  laid  open  to  his  arms,  and  the 
confederates  in  the  South  were  by  no  means  deficient  in 
the  performance  of  their  respective  tasks.  Maximilian, 
however,  as  on  all  oilier  occasions,  was  tardy,  and  Louis, 
finding  that  the  subsidies  which  he  had  advanced  were  L-ulj  rc~ 
spent  oil  oilier  and  frivolous  objects,  that  the  Emperor  turn*  to 
avoided  0 personal  conference,  and  llial  seasonable  rein-  France, 
force  men  t was  hopeless,  disbanded  hit  army  and  returned 
to  France.  The  Chevalier  llayard  and  the  other  French 
Knights  who  were  present  at  the  unsuccessful  siege  of  Padua. 
Pudua,  which  Maximilian  undertook  before  the  close  of  Sep*.  15. 
the  campaign,  served  only  as  volunteers. 

Julius  hud  now  composted  that  part  of  his  design  a.  d. 
which  chiefly  affected  his  own  interests  by  the  recovery  1510. 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Fiefs  in  Romagna  ; he  had  also 
sufficiently  humbled  the  pride  of  Venice,  and  he  was 
most  unwilling  that  France,  by  any  further  aggran- 
dizement, should  establish  herself  firmly  in  Italy,  in  con- 
travention to  (he  favourite  design  which  he  ulways  se- 
cretly encouraged  of  emancipating  that  Country  alto- 
gether from  the  sway  of  Foreigners.  lie  most  eagerly  Ohanjreof 
sought  pretexts,  therefore,  to  disembarrass  himself  from  policy  in 
the  League  of  Cambrai ; lie  revoked  the  Kxcomtmini-  II. 
cation  which  he  hud  issued  against  Venice;  he  courted 
the  ulliance  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  a young  and 
ambitious  Monarch,  who  appeared  likely  to  become  the 
arbiter  of  Europe,*  by  sending  to  him  the  consecrated 
Paschal  Rose;  and,  by  his  intrigues  in  Swjsserland,  ho 
prevented  a continuation  of  the  ten  years'  Trace  which 
Louis  XI.  had  contracted  with  the  Cantons,  and  which 
was  on  the  eve  of  expiring. 

Still  the  War  in  Lombardy  was  renewed  with  much  War  t*. 
vigour  by  the  French  in  the  ensuing  Spring,  ami  it  was  tween 
not  until  Julius  had  declared  undisguised  hostility  that  France  an*l 
Louis  conquered  Iiis  deep-rooted  repugnance  to  a quarrel  lb*Fo|w. 
with  the  Holy  See.  When  the  Pope,  however,  had  con- 
certed attacks  upon  Milan,  Genoa,  and  Ferrara,  and  had 
stimulated  both  the  Swiss  and  the  King  of  Aragon  to 
support  him  by  powerful  assistance,  all  scruples  of  ve- 
neration for  his  Spiritual  character  were  laid  aside.  He 
narrowly  escaped  surprise  in  Bologna ; and  he  soon  jj 
afterwards  presented  to  Europe  the  astounding  spectacle  command** 
of  the  Head  of  the  Christian  Church  marshalling  his  in  person, 
own  army,  and  directing  under  his  own  guidance  the  1* 
siege  of  two  beleaguered  towns.  After  Coucoidiu  had  A*  D- 
fallen,  he  superintended  the  direction  of  a battery  against  1 &1 1 . 
Mirandotu,  and,  on  its  capitulation,  he  entered  ilia 
breach  by  a ladder. 


• And  who  might  have  been  »o,  verifying  hi*  favourite  motto, 
Cm  f«vn  j>nent,  if  he  had  uot  been  inttueaced  more  by  nushMia 
Us  an  by  prudence. 
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Foiz 
F«Ik  19. 


killed  in 
the  m> 
me:  it  of 
victor}’  at 
Havenna. 
April  11 
Faster 
Sunday. 


Maximilian 
Sion  a re- 
stored to 
Milan. 

Dec.  -9. 


Death  of 

JltlfaM  II. 
Feb.  21. 

A ». 

1513. 

LeoX. 


Treaty  of 
Malines. 
April  5. 


An  attempt  made  by  Louis  to  assemble  a Council  at 
Pisa,  under  the  sanction  of  a few  disaffected  Cardinals 
who  had  fled  from  the  Court  of  Rome,  was  signally 
frustrated  ; not,  however,  until  it  hud  compelled  Julius 
to  adopt  an  expedient  which  the  Papal  Sec  was  at  all 
times  most  anxious  to  ovoid,  a promise  that  he  himself 
would  summon  a General  Council  at  the  Lnteran  in  the 
following  year.  In  the  mean  time,  a Holy  League,  as  it 
wax  called,  in  defence  of  the  C hurch  was  formed  against 
France  by  ihe  Pope,  in  conjunction  with  the  King  of  Ara- 
gon, the  Republic  of  Venice,  and  afterwords  with  Henry 
VIII.  An  army  to  oppose  this  new  coalition  was  intrusted 
to  a young  Hero,  Gaston  de  Foix,  Duke  of  Nemours, 
brother  of  that  niece  of  Louis  XII.  who  not  long  since 
had  been  married  to  Ferdinand.  The  first  exploits  of 
this  gallant  youth,  who  was  in  only  his  four  and  twen- 
tieth year,*  were  the  relief  of  Bologna,  and  the  subse- 
quent storin  of  Brescia;  and  he  was  prompted  to  a 
continuance  of  active  and  very  hazardous  warfare  by 
certain  intelligence  that  a defection,  to  which  the  fickle 
Maximilian  hud  been  persuaded  to  consent,  would  in  a 
few  days  deprive  him  of  full  one-third  of  his  troops.  He 
brought  the  Spanish  General.  Raymond  de  Cardona,  to  a 
most  unwilling  action  under  the  walls  of  Ravenna,  and 
in  a final  charge  upon  his  infantry,!  (the  choicest  troops 
of  the  time,  in  which  arque  binders  were  mingled  with 
pikemen.)  which  was  retiring  in  good  order,  Gaston  fell 
by  some  obscure  hand.  A more  bloody  battle  than  that 
of  Ravenna  is  not  recorded  by  the  Chroniclers  of  those 
Ages:  many  of  the  personages  slain  were  of  illustrious 
birth,  and  their  number  has  been  variously  computed, 
from  ten  thousand  to  twenty  thousand.  The  name  of 
Gaston  de  Foix  is  still  deservedly  cherished  as  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  ornaments  of  French  Chivalry. 

La  Palisse,  who  succeeded  to  command,  was  unable 
to  pursue  this  victory,  in  consequence  of  the  withdrawn! 
of  the  Germans ; and  in  a few  months  he  was  obliged  to 
give  way  before  a torrent  of  Swiss,  who  poured  through 
the  passes  of  the  Tyrol,  which  had  been  opened  to  them 
by  the  Emperor.  Tlie  French  again  evacuated  Lom- 
bardy, and,  under  the  protection  of  the  Holy  League, 
and  by  the  predominance  of  the  Swiss,  Maximilian  Sforza, 
a son  of  Lodovico  the  More,  received  investiture  of  the 
Duchy  of  Milan.  But  the  Holy  League  was  not  more 
calculated  for  permanency  than  the  other  Confedera- 
cies which  had  preceded  it;  and  the  ambitious  views 
excited  in  the  several  sillies  by  a success  which  hod 
far  outrun  their  hopes,  would  probably  have  occasioned 
internal  dissension  and  gradual  dissolution,  even  if  the 
band  had  not  been  snapped  at  once  by  the  death  of 
Julius  II. 

His  successor,  Leo  X.,  was  a Prelate  of  widely  different 
habits;  fond  of  luxury  and  magnificence,  and  looking 
for  enjoyment  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Arts  of  Pence 
rather  than  to  any  extension  of  power  by  War.  As 
Cardinal  of  Medici  and  Papal  Legate,  he  had  been 
inude  prisoner  at  the  Battle  of  Ravenna;  and  since  he 
owed  his  release  to  the  subsequent  disasters,  not  to  the 
generosity  of  the  French,  it  was  very  doubtiul  what 
policy  he  might  adopt  in  regard  to  them.  At  first  he 
declined  all  proffers  of  reconciliation ; and  he  concerted 
a new  Treaty,  signed  at  Midines,  by  which  he  liecamc 
united  with  tile  Emperor,  the  Kings  of  England  and  of 

• Mtmoirrt  de  Bttyard,  eh,  liv. 

f Pedro  Navarro,  who  commanded  thn  infantry,  pawed  into  the 
French  nervier  nftrr  the  King  <if  Spain  had  refused  to  provide  his 
ransom,  when  he  wru  taken  prisoner  at  Marignnno. 
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Aragon,  against  the  King  of  France  and  Venice.  La 
Trdmoille  once  more  invaded  Lombardy ; and  the  in- 
constant Mihine.se,  revolting  from  their  Duke,  drove  him 
to  Novarra,  the  town  which  hud  hceu  the  scene  of  his 
father’s  betrayal  thirteen  years  before. 

I.a  Trdmoille,  who  had  at  that  time  purchased  the 
surrender  of  J.odovico  the  More  from  the  treachery  of 
live  Swiss,  believed  that  Maximilian  Sforza  would  soon 
become  his  prisoner  by  a like  bargain,  and  he  wrote  to 
Louis,  that  he  was  about  to  send  him  the  son  ns  he 
had  formerly  sent  the  father.  But  he  miscalculated 
the  genius  of  the  singular  People  with  whom  he  had  to 
deal.  The  Swiss  in  past  yeaishad  been  no  mure  than  the 
hired  servants  of  Ludovico ; and  in  the  bargain  which 
they  had  made  with  him.  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
considered  that  honour  and  fidelity  were  by  any  means 
included.  Their  descendants  had  placed  Maximilian 
upon  the  Ducal  Throne,  as  freemen,  and  tinder  that 
character  they  resolved  to  maintain  him.  Greatly,  there- 
fore,  to  the  surprise  of  La  Tremoille,  they  attacked  his 
camp  near  Riotta,  advanced  upon  his  batteries  as  if 
careless  of  their  destructive  fire,  turned  his  artillery 
after  its  capture  upon  the  ranks  which  it  hail  been 
arranged  to  defend,  and  drove  the  French  from  a field 
covered  with  slain.  On  this,  as  on  former  occas ions, 
want  of  cavalry  prevented  any  attempt  at  pursuit;  but 
La  Trdinoille  was  too  much  weakened  by  his  great 
loss  to  attempt  further  opposition,  and  the  peril  which 
menaced  France  on  almost  nil  her  frontiers,  imperatively 
summoned  him  home  with  whatever  shattered  remnant 
of  troops  he  could  preserve  fit  lor  service. 

Henry  VIII.  had  concerted  with  Maximilian  an  in- 
vasion of  Picardy;  and  the  44  penny  less  Emperor,”  having 
•pent  the  funds  with  which  he  bad  been  provided  for 
the  levy  of  troops,  adopted  an  expedient  hy  which  he  at 
once  fluttered  the  vanity  of  his  youthful  ally,  and  sup- 
plied his  own  want  of  money.  He  offered  personal 
service  under  the  King  of  England’s  banner  at  the  rale 
of  one  hundred  crowns  per  day.  His  military  skill  was, 
perhaps,  worth  the  purchase,  and  he  soon  assumed  virtual 
command  of  the  forces  to  which  he  had  become  annexed. 
Therouanne,  tire  fortress  which  the  confederates  besieged, 
was  bravely  defended  by  a small  garrison,  which  at 
length  began  to  be  straiiencd  by  want  of  stores.  The 
French  Generals  succeeded  in  affording  relief,  and  each 
of  eight  hundred  light-horsemen  who  penetrated  to  its 
fosse  threw  into  it  a barrel  of  gunpowder,  and  another 
of  sailed  provisions.  Meantime,  a body  of  men-ai-arms, 
who  hod  been  instructed  to  draw  the  English  from  the 
town  by  a movement  upon  the  rising  ground  of  Guine- 
galie,  was  stricken  with  sudden  panic  by  the  unex- 
pected appearance  of  the  enemy,  acquainted  wiih  their 
design.  Their  retreat  was  soon  converted  into  a con- 
fused flight,  nor  did  they  check  their  ruinous  speed  till 
they  had  rejoined  their  main  army  at  Blangie.  Scarcely 
forty  dead  were  left  upon  the  field  in  this  rout,  which 
derived  its  name,  the  Hattie  of  the  Spun,  from  the 
weapon  chiefly  plied  by  the  French  Knights;  but  I-ouis 
had  to  regret  the  captivity  of  many  of  his  bravest  officers, 
who  sacrificed  themselves  in  unavailing  attempts  to  rally 
the  fugitive*.  Among  the  prisoners  were  the  Duke  of 
Longueville,  Bussy  d’Amboise,  Ytnbercourt,  Clermont, 
and  the  Chevalier  Buymd;  and  if  Henry  had  possessed 
cavalry  enough  upon  the  spot,  it  is  probable  that  the 
whole  French  div.siou  might  have  been  taken.  The 
immediate  fall  of  Therouanne  was  the  result  of  this  de- 
feat. Tournai  capitulated  within  a lew  days  afterwards, 
3 H 
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II  I S T O II  Y. 


History.  am]  on  ihc  approach  of  Winter  the  King  of  England 
recrwMd  the  Channel  elated  by  micccs*  in  a glorious 
*ro“  but  an  expensive,  and,  in  reality,  on  unproductive  cam- 

nos  P”’-"- 

1 to  * While  these  operations  had  endangered  Picardy,  the 
A D Burgundian  frontier  had  been  entered  by  the  Saris  a, 
1517  who  sate  down  with  more  than  twenty  thousand  men 
The  Swiss  under  Dijon,  a city  little  capable  of  defence.  Even  alter 

in  Bur'  two  breaches  had  been  opened.  La  Tr&noille,  how- 

pundy  ever,  obtained  their  retreat,  partly  by  a lavish  distribu- 

******  “ tion  of  bribes,  partly  by  consenting  to  demands  which 

quenceof  a he  had  not  powers  to  accept,  and  which  were  fartoodia- 
T testy  graceful  anti  extravagant  to  admit  of  ratification.  Louis 

sigwu  by  stigmatized  the  Treaty  as  ‘ marvellously  strange.**  La 
TremoiUe  defended  himself  hy  showing  tint  it  was 
Sent^a.  compulsory;  the  King  gained  lime  by  continuing  nego- 
tiation ; and  the  Swiss,  in  the  end.  found  that  they  had 
been  deceived. 

Thus  was  France  extricated  from  various  and  appa- 
rently insurmountable  difficulties,  far  more  by  the  mis- 
takes of  her  enemies,  than  by  any  skill  or  foresight  iu 
her  Rulers.  The  Winter  was  ably  employed  by  Louis 
in  diplomacy.  He  obtained  a removal  of  the  Papal  Ex- 
communication,  he  renewed  his  Truce  with  Aragon  for 
another  year,  and  he  detached  Maximilian  from  his 
alliance  with  England.  Peace  with  the  last-named 
Power  was  now  the  only  thing  which  appeared  wanting 
I o secure  the  tranquillity  of  France;  and  this  was  ob- 
tained by  a very  unforeseen  incident.  The  Queen.  Aune 
of  Bretagne,  expired  after  a lingering  illucss.  and  Louis, 
with  the  hope  of  continuing  the  succession  to  the  Crown 
in  his  own  immediate  line,*  resolved  to  enter  upon  a 
third  marriage.  The  Duke  of  Ixmguev  die,  who  hud  been 
taken  prisoner  at  the  Battle  of  the  Spurs,  proposed  un 
alliance  with  Mary,  a younger  sister  of  Henry  VIII., 
who  had  been  long  since  engaged  to  Charles  of  Luxem- 
burg, but  whom  that  Prince,  almost  approaching  to 
pul>erty,  still  hesitated  to  claim  os  his  bride.  The  King 
of  England  was  justly  offended  at  the  neglect  of  a sister 
whom  he  tenderly  loved,  ami  he  was  moreover  disgusted 
by  the  fickleness  with  which  Maximilian  had  abandoned 
his  alliance.  Louis,  on  his  part,  regarded  political  advan- 
tage, and  was  undeterred  by  the  ridicule  attendant  upon 
disparity  of  age  . notwithstanding  Mary,  in  the  prime  of 
womanhood  and  beauty,  had  scarcely  reached  her  six- 
teenth year,  himself  had  now  completed  his  filly-third. 
The  marriage  was  preceded  by  that  of  Francis,  Count  of 
Altgoul&me,  the  heir  presumptive,  with  the  Princess 
Claude ; a union  long  arranged,  but  postponed  by  the 
opposition  of  the  late  Queen.  Mary  of  Eiiglund  received 
four  hundred  thousand  crowns  a*  her  portion,  and  Louis, 
in  return,  engaged  for  the  next  ten  years  to  pay  buck 
one  hundred  thousand,  according  to  the  terms  which 
had  lie  on  concluded  at  Etaples.  But  the  festivities 
attendant  upon  a Bridal  were  ill  suited  to  a valetudi- 
narian whose  years  hod  commenced  their  declining  course ; 
and,  after  three  months  of  daily  increasing  languor,  the 
llis death,  newly-married  King  breathed  his  last  at  Paris  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1515. 

Favncis  I,  It  is  usual  to  consider  the  accession  of  Fuancis  I.  as 
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• Hie  Secretary  of  the  Chera'ikr  Bayard  maintains  that  Louis 

contracted  the  new  marriage  with  reluctance,  and  tolely  influ- 
cnre.1  by  inditicol  mirfive*.  ch.  Iviii.  Breutome  oay«  the  aara* 

/Jem inn  Ut.  iHt.  vl  Loiut  XU.  & fim,  took  v ]>  6.1.  By  rn»>«t 
other  writer*  he  ia  represented  to  have  indulged  a passion  iiiuuilrd 
to  his  year*. 


the  epoch  from  which  Modern  History  commence*  ; and  AnnaU  of 
it  is  convenient  so  to  do  if  we  ut  the  same  time  mrefully  hr»OP'!* 
recollect  that  the  transition  was  in*:  nsihle  which  led  ' 

men's  minds  from  the  comparative  harlmri-m  of  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  investigation  of  a purer  Faith,  the 
love  of  letters,  ami  the  cultivation  of  the  Art*.  This 
change  was  gradual,  and  not  effected  at  a touch.  Francis, 

Duke  of  Valois,  was  son  of  Charles  of  Angouleme,  & 
cousin-german  of  Louis  XII.  by  Louisa  of  Savoy, 
daughter  of  Philip  of  Ifrrssr  ; lie  had  parsed  his  twentieth 
year  by  only  a few  months  tit  the  time  at  which  he 
mounted  the  throne.  In  person  he  was  eminently  hand- 
some ; in  disposition  liberal  and  magnificent ; in  man 
ners  free  and  courteous ; distinguished  for  bravery,  for 
skiil  in  all  the  exercises  of  the  tilt-yard  and  the  manege, 
ami  for  love  of  pleasure  ; but  formed  much  more  to  re- 
mind us  of  a Hero  of  Rom u nee  than  of  a great  and  wise 
King.  Hi*  mother  retained  unlimited  ascendency 
during  the  whole  of  her  life  over  her  son,  and  lier  Court 
was  far  from  being  remarkable  for  the  purity  of  its 
morals,* 

The  Coronation  was  celebrated  with  unusual  gorge-  XewMtai** 
ousnes*,  arid  the  King,  without  disgracing  the  old  Minis-  **nk 
tern,  collected  around  him  many  new  and  distinguished 
servants.  The  Duke  of  Bourbon  was  appointed  Con- 
stable. Lautrec  was  made  Governor  of  Guicnne,  La 
Puliase  a Marshal  of  France;  Anne  of  Montmorency 
and  Philip  ChabAt,  Lord  of  Brinn,  who  had  been  edu- 
cated as  playmates  with  the  King  in  the  Castle  of 
Amboise,  exercised  great  influence,  and  the  Chancellor- 
ship was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Antoine  du  Prat. 

Much  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  reign  of  Francis  1.  Invasion  of 
will  necessarily  fall  under  other  heads,  and  in  order  to  t^10  Milao- 
prevent  repetition  we  shall  here  avoid  details  of  such  ***’ 
events  us  arc  related  in  lire  Annals  of  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Germany.  The  recovery  of  the  Milanese  was  the  first 
object  which  the  new  King  connected  with  his  honour; 
and  in  order  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  France  dur- 
ing a necessary  absence  which  he  projected,  he  was 
active  in  previous  negotiation.  He  renewed  the  Treaty 
contracted  by  l*oni«  XU.  with  Henry  VIII.  of  Eng- 
land, and  also  his  alliance  with  Venice  and  Genoa;  iic 
secured  the  neutrality  of  Charles  of  Austria,  who,  al- 
though more  than  five  years  younger  than  himself,  had 
succeeded  to  the  government  of  the  Netherlands;  and 
he  endeavoured,  but  in  vniu,  to  purchase  the  abstinence 
of  Leo  X.  Thus  prepared,  he  appointed  his  mother  Aug.  10. 
Regent,  and  passed  the  Alps  by  a difficult  gorge  in  the 
central  chain  between  Hurcellonetta  and  Argentic  re, 
which  led  at  once  into  the  allied  territories  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Saluzxo.  At  Villafranca  lie  surprised  and  look 
prisoner  i'ruspero  Colonna,  the  General  of  the  hostile 
confederates.  The  Swiss  fluctuated  awhile  hciweeii 
nvarice  and  hatred  of  the  French  ; but  the  arrival  of  a 
fresh  body  o;  troops  induced  them  to  violate  a Conven- 
tion into  which  they  had  entered  for  retreat,  and  the  fiery 
exhcriatiuiiB  of  the  Cardinal  of  Sion  brought  on  a com-  Battle  ur 
bat  at  Marignaim,  about  tea  miles  from  Milan.  This  Marignsno. 
battle,  emphatically  called  the  **  Battle  of  the  Giants”  S*pi-  11 


• The  oath*  employed  by  Francis  and  his  three  predaecoaore  are 
preserved  in  a quatrain  (mm  pelil  fwdtbet)  of  the  time,  and  die  cum- 
inou  adjuraliuD  of  the  last-named  Princr  is  highly  chat actemtic : 
Qmind  ia  f 'lnyuf-lhtu  d/rfdtt, — Louis  Xf, 

Pnr  fr  Jeur-Thtu  Iny  uteerda  ; — <.  liaik-%  VII I. 

J>  ihmUr  m'rmp»rtt  t'm  tint  prrt ; — Loum  XII. 

Foy  dr  iSrntvk  vmme  ru / tiprft. — Kran^uis  I. 

IJratd&ui?,  Hvmmei  Jtf.  /Jit.  tir.  Fnutfou  I.  tom.  v.  p.  191* 
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by  Trivulzio,  a veteran  who  hart  fought  in  unnum- 
he  red  previous  fields,  commenced  about  three  in  the 
afternoon,  as  Francis  was  preparing  to  ait  down  to  table, 
and  it  continued  till  the  setting  of  the  moon  produced 
a darkness  which  deprived  the  cnmbntunts  of  the  view 
of  each  other.  The  most  undaunted  bravery,  but  very 
little  knowledge  of  tactics,  was  displayed  on  both  aides. 
The  Swiss  marched  forward  in  a single  compact  body, 
upon  the  pikes  of  which  the  French  men-at-arms,  who 
charged  them  in  front,  were  unable  lo  make  any  im- 
pression, and  the  mountaineer*,  though  enfiladed  by 
artillery,  and  harassed  on  the  flanks  by  the  Landsknechts, 
still  pressed  forward  while  light  remained.  Bayard,* 
who  had  been  carried  away  by  an  unruly  home,  was 
obliged  to  strip  otf  his  helmet  and  part  of  his  armour, 
and  lo  creep  on  hands  and  knees  till  he  joined  his  com- 
rades ; and  the  King  himself,  who  passed  the  night  on 
the  carriage  of  one  of  his  cannons,  could  obtain  no  re- 
freshment except  a little  water  which  was  tooled  with 
blood.  Twenty  thousand  infantry  and  nil  his  men-at- 
arms  were  concentrated  by  dawn  alwiut  the  post  which 
he  occupied  in  person,  while  the  Swiss,  less  disciplined, 
remained  scattered  over  the  field.  With  the  first  break 
of  morning  they  renewed  their  attack,  but  the  French 
artillery  was  so  well  served  that  they  were  soon  com- 
pelled to  retire  upon  Milan,  although  still  in  so  good 
order,  and  presenting  so  menacing  a front,  that  the 
French  durst  not  venture  upon  pursuit.  Their  loss  had 
been  twelve  thousand  men,  that  of  the  conquerors  ubout 
half  the  number.  The  King,  animated  by  the  spirit  of 
Chivalry,  received  the  accolade  of  Knighthood  on  the 
field  from  the  sword  of  Bayard.t  that  champion  to 
whom,  in  the  two  days’  contest,  universal  consent  attri- 
buted the  greatest  valour;  and  the  new  Knight  in  turn 
conferred  a similar  honour  upon  Fleuranges,  one  of  his 
bravest  followers.  Tile  Swiss  returned  to  their  mountains, 
and  Maximilian  Sforza,  after  a short  defence  of  the  Castle 
of  Milan,  consented  to  resign  his  Duchy  on  the  assurance 
of  a pension  of  thirty  thousand  crowns  and  an  asylum 
in  France. 

Francis  was  entirely  free  from  the  bitter  feeling  of  hos- 
tility against  the  Swiss  which  had  animated  his  predeces- 
sor, and,  by  offering  them  a lavish  indemnification  of  seven 
hundred  thousand  crowns,  he  succeeded  in  completing  a 
perpetual  alliance  with  eight  of  theCantons,  which  enabled 
lum  to  levy  troops  among  their  subjects.  The  Convention 
was  extended  in  the  following  year  to  the  remaining 
Cantons,  and  subsisted  inviolate  till  the  Revolution  in  our 
own  days  dissolver!  all  international  ties.  Leo  X.,  on 
recovery  from  the  first  panic  occasioned  by  the  victory 
ol  Murignano,  had  the  dexterity  to  negotiate  an  advan- 
tageous Treaty,  which  was  ratified  by  the  King  in  an 
interview  at  Bologna,  where  he  acceded  to  an  Ecclesias- 
tical Concordat ; and  Francis  then,  having  confided  the 
defence  of  Milan  to  the  Constable  de  Bourbon,  disbanded 
the  major  part  of  his  army  and  returned  to  Lyons. 

When  the  death  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  added  that 
Country  to  the  domiuinns  of  his  grandson,  Charles  of 
Austria,  the  disturbed  state  of  Spain  readily  induced  that 
young  Monarch  to  adopt  pacific  measures  towards 
France,  and  he  concluded  a Treaty  of  mutual  defence 
afier  a few  Conferences  at  Noyou.  By  this  compact, 
Francis  engaged  his  eldest  daughter,  the  Princess 
Louise,  then  an  infant  of  a year  old,  in  marriage  to 


* Ch.  lx. 


t / /. 


Charles.  Her  portion  was  to  be  the  claim  upon  the  Annals  of 
Throne  of  Naples.  The  marriage  wax  to  be  completed 
when  the  bride  had  attained  her  twelfth  year,  and  until 
that  time  Charles  was  to  pay  one  hundred  thousand 


crowns  annually  to  the  French  Treasury,  continuing  149s 
half  that  sum  alter  his  nuptials  till  his  consort  should  t0 

bear  issue.  The  contested  rights  to  Navarre  were  to  A D> 
be  adjusted,  and  Francis  was  by  no  means  debarred  by  1547, 
this  Peace  from  assisting  the  establishment  of  the  Family 
of  D'AIhrei  by  force  of  arms  if  it  should  become  neces- 
sary. To  ibis  Treaty,  Maximilian,  who  had  made  a lardy 
and  abortive  attempt  for  the  recovery  of  l.ombardy,  wus  Dee.  4. 
afterwards  admitted  as  a party ; and  the  \V  urs occasioned 
by  tile  iniquitous  League  ot  Cambrai  were  then  brought 
to  a conclusion. 

The  continuance  of  good  understanding  with  England  Restoration 
appeared  indispensable  for  the  tranquillity  of  France ; ofToaraau 
and  the  King,  by  an  especial  embassy  and  by  lavish 
presents,  so  far  succeeded  in  gaining  the  apparent  aid 
of  WoUey,  that  his  master  consented  to  the  restoration 
of  Tournai.  The  purchase  of  that  town  was  fixed  at  A.  D. 
six  hundred  thousand  crowns;  but  more  than  half  the  151$. 
sum  was  lo  be  deducted  os  a portion  given  by  Henry  to  ^ct.  *'• 
his  daughter,  the  Princess  Mary,  who  was  at  the  same 
time  betrothed  to  the  Dauphin. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  1519  witnessed  the  death  Peat h of 
of  Maximilian,  and  the  rivalry  which  ensued  between  Ml  M,l,  ,*a* 
C harles  and  Francis  in  consequence  was  the  source  of  . J 
Wars  w hich  for  many  years  laid  waste  the  fairest  portions  ju0^j  j ‘ 
of  Europe.  It  is  not  here  that  we  need  recount  the 
preparations  which  had  been  made  to  render  the  Impe- 
rial dignity  hereditary  in  the  House  of  Austria.  Six  Francis  ke- 
Einpcrurs  from  that  family  had  already  swayed  the  seep-  CIMni?  n 
tre,  and  for  the  last  eighty  years  the  succession  hail  been 
uninterrupted.  Francis  pretended  that  the  time  had  lltlf-ui 
arrived  at  which  it  Itecame  necessary  to  prove  that  tin*  Crmra. 
Crown  was  really  elective  ; that  u Mouarch  of  recognised 
warlike  ability  was  requisite  to  withstand  the  attack*  of 
the  Turks;  and  that  Charles,  as  bolding  Naples,  wus 
excluded  from  the  imperial  dignity  by  a fundamental 
constitution  of  the  Diets.  These  pretensions  were 
backed  by  a liberal  expenditure  of  treasure,  and  by  infi- 
nite promises  lor  the  future;  but,  after  a delay  of  five  Electinn of 
months  and  ten  days,  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Klee-  Charles  V. 
toral  College  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  King  of 
Spuiti.  On  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  Francis 
affected  the  most  unbroken  equanimity:  "We  are  two 
lovers,’'  he  said,  “ who  have  wooed  the  same  mistress, 
and  whichever  is  rejected  ought  to  Rubmil  without  a 
•how  of  resentment.'’  Notwithstanding  this  adoption 
of  tire  language  of  gallantry,  it  may,  however,  be  reason- 
ably believed  that  the  triumph  of  Ids  rival  was  never 
forgiven. 

In  the  contest  which  it  was  manifest  must  sooner  or 
later  ensue,  the  alliance  of  Henry  VIII.  became  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  each  of  the  Princes ; and  Du 
Prat,  well  acquainted  with  the  taste  of  both  his  master  Interview 
and  of  the  King  of  England  for  magnificence,  concerted  between 
au  interview  by  which  he  thought  effectually  lo  cement  Fnuidsaod 
their  union.  The  two  Kiugs  met  at  the  usual  place  °f  vin^oo 
Conference  between  Ardrcsand  Gntnes,  and  the  gorge-  the  Field  of 
cun  ness  displayed  on  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  is  ihc  Cloth  of 
the  theme  of  admiration  among  all  contemporaries.  tiaM. 

Francis  had  skilfulty  named  Wolsey  as  his  Proctor,  A*  °* 
and,  in  order  to  break  through  the  formality  with  which  1^20. 
the  Conference  began,  he  entered  Henry’s  chamber  on  JuD*’ 
tiic  'norm tig  after  the  first  interview,  before  the  Kiug 
3d  2 
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time,  during;  three  weeks,  was  spent  in  intimate  familia- 
rity. Jousts  and  banquets  formed  their  chief  amusements; 
and  it  Is  recorded  that  upon  one  occasion  the  superior 
agility  of  Francis  overthrew  Henry  in  a friendly  wrest- 
ling match,  to  which  the  biter  had  challenged  his  Royal 
antagonist.  Little  political  business,  however,  was  trans- 
acted beyond  a confirmation  of  the  funner  Trcuty  of 
London. 

Wobey  indeed,  notwithstanding  these  goodly  appear- 
the  interest  ances  of  affection,  had  been  gained  by  the  promises  of 
of  Charles.  Charles,  who  had  assigned  him  a pension  of  seven 
thousand  ducats  upon  two  Spanish  Bishoprics,  and 
who  held  out  the  most  flattering  assurances  of  assistance 
at  any  future  vacancy  in  the  Popedom,  which  lie  knew 
to  be  the  ultimate  object  of  the  Cardinal's  ambition. 
Before  the  interview  of  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold, 
WnUry,  therefore,  had  conlmed  that  a less  pompous 
Charlesand  but  more  effective  meeting  should  take  place  with  the 
Dover  * Emperor,  who  landed,  as  if  accidentally,  at  Dover  while 
May  i.  Henry  was  awaiting  embarkation  for  Calais. 

Causes  of  T 'he  disaffection  of  Castile,  and  the  hourly  increas- 

Wu  be-  ing  Religious  dissensions  which  agitated  Germany, 

tween  encouraged  Francis  in  his  hostile  projects ; and  the 

inert  id  cation  which  he  felt  at  failure  in  the  con- 
test for  the  Imperial  Crown,  at  the  remembrance  of 
Ferdinand’s  breach  of  faith  which  had  expelled  his  pre- 
decessor from  Naples,  and  at  the  disregard  which 
Charles  had  shown  to  the  thief  Article  of  the  Treaty  of 
Noyon  concerning  the  restoration  of  Henry  d’Albret  to 
the  Throne  of  Navarre,  strongly  excited  him  to  the  field. 
Charles,  on  tin*  other  hand,  considered  Burgundy  to  he 
his  patrimony,  and  Milan  to  be  a Fief  of  the  Empire. 
So  numerous  were  the  sources  of  discord  that  collision 
appeared  to  lie  unavoidable;  and  even  before  the  death 
IuvunUm  of  of  Leo  X.,  who  had  concluded  a secret  alliance  with  the 
Navarre,  Emperor,  Francis  had  invaded  Navarre,  not,  iudeed,  in 
his  own  name,  but  in  that  of  Henry  d’Alhret.  The  wise 
policy  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  who  died  shortly  before, 
(perhaps  through  chagrin  at  the  ingratitude  of  his  mas- 
ter.) hud  dismantled  all  the  strong  holds  iu  that  Kingdom 
excepting  Pnmpeluna.*  The  French,  consequently, 
overran  the  Country  iu  a few  days;  but,  not  possessing 
a single  fortress  upon  which  they  could  full  back,  they 
were  chased  from  their  fruitless  conquests  in  a shorter 
time  than  had  been  spent  in  winning  them,  immediately 
after  a superior  Spanish  force  had  been  collected  on  the 
frontiers  of  Castile. 

In  the  Netherlands,  also.  Francis  had  commenced  war 
with  similar  artifice  ; but  the  Count  of  Nassau,  who  com- 
manded the  Imperial  troops,  after  chastising  Robert  de 
la  Mark.t  whose  cause  the  King  pretended  to  espouse, 
boldly  approached  the  frontiers,  and  invested  Meziercs, 
which  must  have  fallen  if  defended  by  less  skill  and 
valour  than  those  which  Bayard  exerted  for  its  rescue. 
It  was  soon  after  this  siese  that  Francis  disgusted  the 
Constable  de  Bourbon,  by  giving  the  command  of  the 
van  of  hi*  army,  on  the  eve  of  an  expected  engagement 
near  Valenciennes,  (contrary  to  all  established  military 


A.  o. 

1521. 


■ml  of  the 
Nether- 

land*. 

August. 


* One  of  the  defender*  of  Pumpeluiii  an?  Ignatius  Loyola,  who, 
during  the  ledum*  cure  of*  iron  ml  mrivnd  in  that  sieg**,  imhitwd 
the  «nlhu'i:igtic  opinion*  which  led  him  afterward*  to  found  the 
Order  of  Jesuit*. 

f Duke  uf  B"uill»n,  n descendant  of  the  Wild  Boor  of  Ardennes, 
and  who  him-rlf  bore  the  s .me  title  BniutuOie,  Hommn  Ut. 
Du.  xlix.  Huh.  'V  ia  3 /nr A,  turn.  v.  p.  277. 


etiquette,)  to  the  Duke  d’Alenfon,  who  had  married  It  is  Ann*ls  of 
sister  Margaret.  Franc*. 

In  Lombardy,  the  French  were  unpopular, and  Laulrec, 
who  commanded  in  Milan,  being  defrauded  of  his  pro-  tim 
mtsed  succours  and  abandoned  by  his  Swiss  mc’cena- 
rics,  was  obliged  to  retire  within  the  Castle  of  timt  City,  |o 
leaving  o|>cn  the  remainder  of  the  Province.  Of  the  A D 
defeat  of  Bicocca,  which  maned,  and  the  total  loss  of  1547’ 
the  Milanese  and  of  Genoa,  we  have  spoken  elsewhere.*  Battle  of 

Notwithstanding  the  elevation  of  iludiian  VI.,  the  Bieoce*. 
Emperor’s  former  Tutor,  to  the  tiara  vacant  by  the  death  Nw>-  9- 
of  I.eo  X.,  Charles  still  cajoled  Wol*ey  witli  hope  of  his 
aid  at  u future  election,  and  induced  him  to  persuade  A R * 
Henry  VIII,  to  declare  open  War  against  France.  The  jgjg 
Earl  of  Surrey,  alter  some  marauding  exploits  ou  the  jj»y. 
coasts  of  Normandy  and  of  Bretagne,  attempted  a more  HadrianVL 
formal  descent  on  Picardy.  It  was  attended  wiih  little  Jim.  9. 
success,  and  the  English  withdrew  after  numerous  un-  War  with 
productive  skirmishes.  England. 

The  supplies  w hich  might  have  saved  Lombardy  were 
intercepted  more  by  the  hutred  than  by  the  avarice  of 
the  Queen  Mother,  Louisa  of  Savoy.  She  drtesled 
Lautrec,  as  a brother  of  the  favourite  mistress,  the 
Countess  of  Chateaubriand,  who  sometimes  deprived 
her  of  that  influence  over  the  King  which  she  jea- 
lously sought  to  retain  without  a rival.  When  Lautrec  Cnmplwtrt 
complained  and  made  his  cause  good,  the  Queen  Mo-  **  JIU,r®c- 
thcr  threw  the  blame  upon  Sembl amply,  Superintendent 
of  the  Finances,  by  whom  she  pretended  that  the  ueces- 
sury  order  had  been  detained.  After  a lingering  trial, 
that  Minister  was  condemned  at  the  instance  of  the  fay. 
powerful  agency  employed  against  him,  and  was  igno-  a.  d. 
luiniously  hanged  at  the  Gibbet  of  Montfuo^on.  1527. 

'Hie  Constable,  Charles  Duke  of  Bourbon,  the  proudest 
Noble  iu  France,  attributed  (and  (terhaps  not  unjustly)  to 
Louisa  the  dishonour  which  he  had  suffered  in  (he  cam- 
paign of  1521,  the  remembrance  of  which  still  rankled 
in  his  heart;  and  he  found  means  to  testify  his  bitter- 
ness by  an  affront  to  which  an  ardent  and  impassioned 
woman  must  have  been  peculiarly  sensible.  Bourbon  Bourbon 
was  left  a widower  at  thirty- four  years  of  age,  and.  al-  affront* 
(hough  Louisa  had  attained  the  ripe  season  of  forty-  of 
seven,  she  still  enjoyed  considerable  beaulv.  Notwith-  SrtV,>)r* 
standing  the  disparity  of  years,  therefore,* she  signified  A‘  D’ 
to  the  Constable  that  her  hand  was  at  hi*  disposal , and 
being  repulsed  with  insult,  she  vowed,  ami  by  the  assist- 
ance of  Du  Prat,  who  was  wholly  at  her  command,  site 
achieved  his  destruction. 

A Process  was  commenced  against  Bourbon,  by  which 
the  greater  part  of  his  properly  wu»  endangered, f and 
tin  unjust  decision  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  decreed 
its  confiscation,  The  Constable,  impoverished  by  this  IPs  revolt, 
judgment,  and  stung  to  the  quick  by  (he  ingratitude 
w hich  disregarded  his  services,  and  the  neglect  of  his 
close  proximity  to  the  King,  rashly  threw  himself  upon 


• Ch.  xeiii.  p.  316. 

f Bourbon’*  find  Duckets  was  Susan,  a <lotii.'h'er  of  Ann* 
Heaujru  by  lVri«  ik>  Bourbon  ; through  Her  He  coBCUltred  m 
Ids  own  person  the  property  of  the  chief  branch  of  hi*  Uou*r  He 
aspired  to  the  hand  of  Rente,  daughter  of  LoU-*  XII.  tml  -Uk-r 
of  Qihvii  Claude,  and  the  Prince**  whom  tie  wooed  w-s  not  a«*rv» 
fiom  I he  matruge.  it  i«  said  that  some  early  gslknt.ie*  had  nuird 
Wiuecu  BourUm  uim!  Lou  **,  wIium*  character  v.u*  far  ftmii  bt-i.g 
immaculate.  She  disputed  the  vu.-tv-sion  t*i  the  estates  uf  Butulam 
Montprnsirr  as  heiress  of  h*r  mother,  Margaret  of  ltimrls  11. 
She  wav  i»  fact,  one  degree  nearer  (Hut  by  l>.«  female  line)  than 
the  CiMiHi.il.’e.  Tim  hutred  between  )wr  arid  Auuc  uf  Beuujcu  lnul 
levu  of  long  standing. 
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the  enemies  of  Ilia  Country,  and  negotiated  with  the 
Emperor  and  with  Henry  VIII.  Both  of  those  Princes 
reudtly  listened  to  the  traitorous  overtures  ; for  after  the 
withdrawal  of  Bourbon’s  allegiance  they  calculated  upon 
an  easy  conquest  of  France.  The  King  of  England, 
supported  by  the  Flemings,  was  to  invade  Picardy,  while 
Charles  crossed  the  Pyrenees.  Twelve  thousand  Ger- 
mans were  to  act  in  concert  with  the  followers  which 
Bourbon  promised  to  raise  in  Burgundy ; and,  when 
Francis  was  chased  from  his  dominions.  Provence  and 
Dauphind,  erected  into  a separate  Kingdom,  together 
with  the  hand  of  Eleanor,  sister  of  the  Emperor,  and 
relict  of  the  late  King  of  Portugal  • were  to  be  the  re- 
wards of  the  Constable.  Hi*  revolt  was  not  to  take 
place  till  the  only  army  by  which  it  might  be  checked 
had  been  led  by  Francis  upon  the  expedition  which  it 
was  known  that  he  was  preparing  against  Italy. 

It  was  not  likely  that  this  plot,  necessarily  intrusted 
more  or  less  in  detail  to  very  numerous  agents,  should 
escape  detection  ; and  the  suspicions  of  Francis  were 
stmnsrly  awakened  when  lie  held  a personal  interview 
at  M oul ins  with  Bourbon,  who  pretended  to  be  con- 
fined to  bed  by  sickness,  in  order  to  excuse  himself 
from  appearing  at  Ins  post.  The  King  acquainted  him 
that  he  was  well  informed  of  the  intrigues  employed  by 
the  Emperor  for  his  seduction,  but  that  he  had  the  most 
entire  confidence  in  hi*  fidelity  ; that  he  would  restore 
hi»  lost  estates,  and  that  all  he  required  in  return  was 
his  assistance  on  the  Italian  expedition.  The  Constable, 


placing  small  reliance  upon  these  promises,  dissembled 
till  he  was  able  to  free  himself  from  the  attendant  whom 
and  flight.  Francis  had  instructed  to  watch  his  movements.  He 
Si'i't  17 . then  took  horse  in  digitise,  with  a single  companion ; and 

after  nine  days  of  wandering  through  obscure  paths  on 
the  frontiers  of  Auvergne  and  Dnuphine,  he  abandoned 
all  hope  of  entering  Italy  undiscovered,  and  sought  re- 
fuge at  St.  Claude,  in  Franchc-Comtd.  Two  months 
more  elapsed  before  he  joined  his  cousin,  the  Marquis  of 
Mantua,  in  Germany,  where  he  appeared  no  longer  as  a 
powerful  Prince,  allied  to  the  Blood  Uosul,  and  wielding 
the  resources  of  a great  Kingdom,  but  as  a fugitive  and 
nn  outlaw,  at  the  head  of  a scanty  hand  of  partisans. 
His  spirit,  however,  was  by  no  means  impaired,  and  it 
is  said  that  he  replied  to  the  application  of  Francis  for 
the  collar  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  for  the  sword 
of  Constable,  that  he  had  left  the  Order  under  his  pillow 
at  Chantillen,  and  that  the  King  had  deprived  him  of 
the  sword  when  he  gave  the  van  to  the  Duke  of  Alcn^on 
at  Valenciennes. 

C«ntc.|iu'nt  Little  severity  was  shown  in  the  pursuit  of  Bourbon's 
measures  accomplices ; and  it  is  remarkable  that  not  one  capital 
ihsKimr  Punishment  was  inflicted  upon  those  who  were  arrested. 

e The  King,  however,  thought  it  prudent  to  defer  his 

Sept.  march  upon  Italy.  He  repulsed  the  Landsknechts  who, 
in  compliance  with  Bourbon's  agreement,  sought  to 
establish  themselves  in  Burgundy ; he  frustrated  an 
attack  made  about  the  same  time  on  the  Spanish  fron- 
Niw.  tier;  and,  after  sonic  reverses,  he  disembarrassed  himself 
from  nn  English  force  under  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
which  had  occasioned  great  consternation  by  advancing 
within  eleven  leagues  of  Paris. 

Boonmtm  The  conquest  of  Milan  could  no  longer  be  under- 
Italy.  taken  by  the  King  in  person,  for  the  advanced  season 
forbade  his  passage  of  the  Alps;  but  lie  intrusted  the 
military  command  in  that  Duchy  to  a young  Favourite, 
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Bon ni vet,  whom  he  had  dignified  with  the  appointment  AnnaUof 
of  Admiral,  but  who.  with  the  exception  of  the  cheap  Ffance» 
merit  of  physical  courage,  appears  to  have  been  deficient 
In  every  quality  requisite  to  form  a Commander.  He  was 
opposed,  first,  by  Prospero  Calcutta,  one  of  the  ablest 
tacticians  of  the  Age,  and  afterwards,  on  his  death,*  by 
Lannoy,  the  Spanish  Viceroy  of  Naples,  and  D' Avalos, 

Marquis  of  Pescara  ; and  having  been  compelled  to  raise  

the  sieges  of  both  Mdan  and  Aronn,  he  attempted  a Hi,  disas- 
hazardous  retreat  upon  the  Lower  Valais.  In  crossing  tors, 
a ford  of  the  Sesia  his  renr-gunrd  was  attacked,  and  him-  a d. 
self  forced  to  quit  the  field  by  a severe  wound.  Bay-  1524. 
onl,  who  succeeded  to  the  post  of  honour,  soon  alterwards  April  30. 
received  a ball  in  the  reins,  which  penetrated  to  the  Heath  of 
spine,  and  feeling  that  the  stroke  was  mortal,  he  requested  Bayard- 
his  followers  to  lift  him  from  the  saddle,  and  to  place 
him  with  his  back  against  a tree,  that  he  might  still 
front  the  enemy.  Then,  having  kissed  the  hill  of  his 
sword  as  a crucifix,  he  recited  his  prayers;  and  when 
Bourbon,  who  came  up  in  pursuit,  expressed  pity  nt  his 
condition,  he  silenced  him  by  a memorable  reply  : “ It  is 
not  l who  need  pity,  for  I die  like  a man  of  honour. 

Those,  on  the  other  hand,  demand  tny  pity  whom  I find 
serving  against  their  King,  their  Country,  and  their 
Gath.”  The  Imperialists  spread  a tent  for  him  on  the 
spot,  on  which  he  lingered  for  three  hours,  when  this 
Knight,  emphatically  " without  fear  anil  without  re- 
proach/* expired,  not  less  to  the  regret  of  his  foes  than 
that  of  his  own  army.t 

Scarcely  had  Lombardy  been  thus  rescued  from  Bonrbon 
Bonnivet,  before  the  Fmperor  granted  permission  to  wvadra 
Bourbon  to  attempt  an  inroad  upon  France  itself.  It  Vuiwncc. 
was  in  that  Country  alone,  as  the  Exile  well  knew,  that 
any  hope  existed  of  his  reconquering  hi*  dignities  and  of 
reinstating  himself  in  his  lost  rank,  and  he  willingly, 
therefore,  changed  the  theatre  of  War  from  the  Milanese  July, 
to  Provence.  The  army  which  he  led  in  conjunction 
with  Pescara  (although  little  amity  existed  between 
them)  amounted  to  fifteen  thousand  foot  and  about 
six  hundred  light  cavalry ; and  it  was  promised  that 
these  troops  should  lie  reinforced  by  Lannoy.  and  well 
supplied  by  a fleet  of  transports  destined  to  hover  on  the 
coast.  The  Provencals  were  little  attached  to  the 
Frcncli  yoke,  to  which,  indeed,  they  had  not  submitted 
at  a more  distant  lime  than  the  reign  of  Louis  XI. ; nnd  gj  pf 
Bourbon,  after  subduing  the  principal  towns  with  slight  Marseilles, 
resistance,  invested  Marseille*  about  the  middle  of  Aug.  19. 
August. 

The  siege  lasted  forty  days;  when  Bourbon,  having  Retreat  of 
been  repulsed  in  on  assault,  and  apprized  of  the  near  Bourbon, 
approach  of  a superior  army,  broke  up  and  retreated  *•**• 
upon  Monaco.  Franci*,  in  person,  headed  the  force 
which  advanced  in  relief;  he  had  been  detained  a short 
time  at  Blois  by  the  illness  and  death  of  his  Queen  ju]j  2. 
Claude,  nn  event  at  which  he  inwardly  rejoice*!,  as  it 
united  Bretagne  to  his  Crown,|  and  freed  him  from  a 


• P.  Odenma  died  at  Milan,  Dec.  30,  1523. 
f Mem.  de  Htryard,  Ixiv.  Ixv.  But  the  ao«wrr  to  Bourbon  is  not 
mentioned  there.  BrantiVme  repeats  it  from  Hu  lirllnjr,  tom.  v. 
/hi.  U.  art.  3.  p.  72.  Faulu*  Juviua,  F\tn  D<tvali,  in.  7 b't  ed. 
Basil,  1 367,  praise*  Hay  an!  for  surrendering  to  Pr'Catl  rather  than 
to  Lannoy  or  Bourbon,  who  commanded  in  chief : *»■  i'va 

mornt*  verd  tirtute  el  /adit  dbttirxkut  mulio  nobi/mt  ni/ue 

jmrc/artMi  en el  yiem  i d gwurf  amdetle  Fnrtnttd  ftda  vet  tnpt>ktd 
ftryai n fMtartlmr.  Guicciardini,  lib.  xv.  tom  iii. 

p.  433.  simply  mentions  the  fact  of  hit  wound  and  death. 

J Bretagne  was  not  finally  annexed  to  the  Crown  by  a solemn 
vote  of  the  State*  till  1 532. 


Alterwards  Queen  of  France. 
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consort,  towards  whom  he  had  ever  been  devoid  of 
affection.  Elated  by  Bourbon's  retreat,  and  at  the  head 
o!'  a brilliant  army,  before  even  the  report  of  which  his 
enemy  had  tied,  the  King,  notwithstanding  the  lateness  of 
the  season,  resolved  to  press  onward  for  the  recovery  of 
Milan.  Bonnivet,  ( ha  hot,  and  tike  other  young  and  hot- 
headed Favourites  by  whom  In*  was  surrounded,  en- 
couraged this  fancy,  and  spread  tempting  visions  of 
glory  before  his  kindled  imagination  ; and  the  remem- 
bered charms  of  a Milanese  Beauty,  the  Signora  Clarice, 
mingled  with  the  hopes  of  victory.*  The  elder  and  more 
sober  counsellors  were  not  wanting  in  remoiiKt ranees, 
but  the  authority  even  of  the  Queen  Mother  was  dis- 
regarded, and  the  march  towards  Mount  Cents  was 
alrcudy  begun  before  she  again  received  her  appoint- 
ment as  Regent. 

The  Imperialists,  harassed  by  long  service  in  the 
trenches  before  Marseilles,  and  weakened  I *y  disease  con- 
sequent upon  fatigue  and  exposure  toautumnal  changes, 
were  unable  to  keep  the  field,  and  dispersed  themselves 
in  various  fortresses,  while  Bourbon  solicited  reinforce- 
ment s i n G e rma  n v . Fra  ncesco  S lorza  ret  i red  t o C re  inona ; 
and  the  Spaniards,  having  thrown  seven  hundred  men 
into  the  Castle  of  Milan,  evacuated  the  City  almost  as  the 
advanced  guard  of  the  French  was  entering  its  gates. 
Lannny.  with  his  untouched  reserve,  had  retired  upon  the 
Oglio;  Pescara  was  rallying  his  shattered  troops  at  Lodi. 
The  French  were  strong  enough  to  have  pursued  and  to 
have  routed  each  of  these  Generals  in  detail,  and  by  so 
doing  tikey  probably  would  have  mastered  Italy ; hut 
the  King  was  persuaded  that  it  would  be  inconsistent 
with  his  dignity  to  leave  behind  him  any  City  ill  ojien 
revolt,  and  he  therefore  determined  to  invest  Pavia 
defended  by  Antonio  de  Leyva,  the  ablest  and  the  most 
ferocious  of  the  Castilian  Officers.  Two  squadrons  of 
cavalry,  five  hundred  Spanish  infantry,  and  six  thousaud 
Landsknechts  formed  the  garrison  which  was  to  resist 
upward*  of  thirty  thousand  men,  commanded  by  the 
King  of  France  in  person. 

The  native  Powers  awaited  the  result  of  this  contest 
almost  like  unconcerned  spectators.  The  Lombards, 
indeed,  equally  ill  treated  by  every  party  which  became 
dominant,  were  little  likely  to  assist  in  the  re-adjust- 
ment of  their  own  fetters,  and,  hopeless  of  liberty,  they 
cared  not  by  what  masters  they  were  enslaved.  The 
Republics  of  Venice  and  of  Florence  were  altogether 
without  attachment  to  the  Emperor  and  without  con- 
fidence in  Francis;  and  (lie  new  Pope,  Clement  VII., 
timid  and  cautious  iu  his  policy,  was  more  calculated  to  be 
guided  by  the  issue  of  events  than  to  direct  their  pro- 
gress. Three  months,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  were 
spent  in  fruitless  operations  against  Pavia;  for,  although 
the  batteries  of  the  French  were  well  served  and  soon 
effected  a breach,  Leyva  constructed  defences  behind  it 
and  repulsed  every  assault.  His  garrison,  however,  from 
want  of  pay  and  of  provisions,  exhibited  symptoms  of 
mutiny  the  control  of  which  required  a vigorous  hand  ; 
and  Francis,  too  confident  in  his  resources,  and  ashamed 
of  detaining  so  large  a force  in  the  comparative  inactivity 
of  a siege,  detached  the  Duke  of  Albany  to  the  South 
with  a considerable  body  of  troops,  in  order  to  attempt  a 
revolution  in  Naples. 

While  the  King  of  France  thus  unadvisedly  weakened 
himself,  Laimoy  and  Pescara  united  their  divisions, 


• Brant  Amt*,  Du,  xxx  .V.  r.lmiraJ  it  Qmnivtt,  tt>m.  v.  p.  167. 


and  were  joined  by  Bourbon  with  reinforcements  from  Annals  of 
Germany.  Thus  confederated,  they  moved  with  a su-  France, 
perior  three  for  the  relief  of  Pavia,  ami,  during  a month  * 

of  previous  tnanonivres,  they  almost  every  where  obtained  From 
advantage  over  the  French.  The  King,  at  first,  might  A*  D’ 
have  retired  iu  perfect  security;  hot  still  deluded  by  the  *498. 
representations  of  Bonnivel,  and  keenly  sensitive  on  a 
false  point  of  honour,  he  remained  motionless,  till  every  . * 
day  increased  his  dancer,  and  his  position  between  a n * 
numerous  garrison  and  a powerful  army  became  most  p0^tSa°&f 
critical.  Ilis  right  was  flanked  by  the  Tetino,  his  front  the  French, 
towards  Lodi  was  intrenched,  and  his  left  rested  on  the  a.  d. 
walls  of  a Park  called  Mirabeilo,  a favourite  hunting  1525. 
domain  of  the  Dukes  of  Milan.  Joa.  25. 

Before  dawn  on  the  24th  of  February,*  Pescara 
broached  the  wall  of  Mirabeilo  at  a considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  French  camp,  with  the  intention  of 
forcing  his  way  to  Pavia.  The  Imperialists  had  to  Baltic  of 
traverse  a plain  on  the  oilier  side  of  this  wall,  during  the  P«v»*- 
pa-sage  of  which  thry  suffered  greatly  from  the  French 
artillery.  But  a hasty  and  imprudent  charge  of  the  men- 
at-arms.  headed  by  the  young  Knights,  who  imagined 
that  their  enemies  were  flying,  when,  in  truth,  they  were 
only  seeking  shelter  from  a galling  tire,  checked  the 
operations  of  the  batteries,  ami  laid  the  French  wings 
bare.  Pescarn  instantly  opposed  his  Spanish  niusqueteers 
to  the  men-at-arms,  and  the  Murquis  del  Vuslot  moved 
up  his  entire  advanced-guard  against  the  French  right. 

Thai  wing  was  chiefly  composed  of  Swiss,  who,  forget- 
ting their  customary  prowess,  and  terrified  by  the 
suddenness  of  the  attack,  gave  way  in  confusion,  leaving 
Diesbach,  their  Commander,  dead  upon  the  field,  and 
Fleuranges  and  Montmorency  prisoners.  Bonnivet, 
who  perceived  that  the  battle  was  lost  chiefly  by  hi*  own 
fault,  raised  his  vizor,  and  found  almost  immediate  death 
by  charging  upon  the  pikes  of  the  enemy.  La  Palisse, 

La  Tr<*moilie,  DWubigny,  and  many  other  veterans  of 
great  name,  fell  by  the  side  of  the  King;  and  Bussy 
d Amboise,  who  was  instructed  to  hold  the  garrison 
of  Puvia  in  check,  hastening  to  the  relief  of  his  master, 
received  a death-wound,  and  opened  the  way  for  a sally 
by  De  Leyva,  which  completed  the  defeat.  Within  one 
hour  all  was  lost,  and  the  Duke  of  Alen^on,  with  the 
rear-guard,  was  almost  the  only  Chief  who  extricated  him- 
self, by  far  too  hasty  a (light ; the  chagrin  consequent  upon 
the  evil  repute  which  he  incurred  occasioned  his  death  in 
little  more  than  a month  afterwards.  Francis  had  fought 
most  bravely  in  the  melee.  It  is  said  that  three  officers  of 
great  distinction  fell  lienrath  his  swurd,  one  of  whom 
was  the  last  descendant  of  Scandcrbeg.J  When  further 
resistance  was  vain,  he  galloped  for  a bridge  over  the 
Tesiuo,  not  knowing  that  it  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
fugitives.  Some  Spanish  musqueteers  whom  he  en- 
couutercd  on  this  spot,  having  fortunately  discharged 
their  arquebusseB,  felled  his  horse  with  the  butts  of 
their  unloaded  pieces,  and,  struck  by  the  richness  of  their 
prisoner’s  dress,  were  wrangling  for  its  division,  one 
having  despoiled  him  of  his  belt,  one  of  his  sword,  and 
others  of  his  spurs,  while  his  horse  lay  upou  him  ; when 
a gentleman,  in  attendance  upon  tike  Duke  of  Bourbon, 


• The  Fatal  of  St  Matthew,  and  the  birth-day  of  Cbariev  V. 
f He  i*  called  iodiffcrenily  LW  Guoato  sad  Del  Vaato  hi*  real 
Spanish  title  u B.i*1o. 

I The  Count  of  Salmi,  Don  Hugo  of  Cordova,  and  Don  Fer- 
nando Cuatrluta,  a deaceadant  of  the  King*  of  Moceduo.  Braotouw* 
v.  p.  233. 
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coming  up,  recognised  his  |tereoli  nu<l  saved  him  from 
further  violence.  The  King  inquired  for  Lannoy,  refusing 
to  surrender  to  Bourbon  who  was  at  hand;  and  on  the 
arrival  of  the  Viceroy,  w ho  assisted  him  to  arise,  for  tlie 
first  time  avowed  Ids  name  and  deliver'd  his  sword.  On 
his  being  unarmed,  two  slight  wounds  were  found,  one  on 
his  face,  the  other  on  his  thigh,  and  several  bullets  had 
been  flattened  against  his  cuiraea,  or  turned  aside  (as 
superstition  credited)  by  a locket  enclosing  wood  of  the 
True  Cross.  The  French  lom  amounted  to  eight 
thousand  men,  that  of  the  Imperialists  to  not  quite  so 
many  hundred.* * * 

Francis  was  entertained  with  great  respect  by  Lannoy, 
to  whose  custody  he  was  intrusted.  At  supper  he  con- 
versed familiarly  and  much  concerning  like  lost  battle, 
observing  that  he  should  fight  it  again  if  the  choice  were 
permitted,  and  bitterly  inveighing  against  the  Swiss,  to 
whose  cowardice  he  attributed  his  defeat.  When  lie 
washed  his  hands  at  the  close  of  the  repast.  Bourbon  had 
Hisconduct  the  honour  of  presenting  the  napkin ; the  King  received 
him  graciously,  and  listened,  without  signs  of  anger,  to 
defeat.  his  excuses  und  self-cotideimnUiou.  Piizighittone  was  then 
assigned  as  his  place  of  confinement,  uud  from  that 
Castle  be  addressed  two  letters  of  considerable  length, 
one  to  the  Emperor,  the  other  to  his  mother;  the  latter 
of  which,  with  slight  alteration,  contains  the  well- 
known  sentence,  44  Madame,  all  is  lost  except  our 
honour."  t 

The  consternation  excited  in  France  was  general  and 
well  founded.  The  public  coffers  were  exhausted  ; the 
chief  national  army  was  dispersed ; the  People  were 
overwhelmed  by  imposts;  Bourbon  might  Imvc  nume- 
rous  secret  friends ; and  foreign  invasion  was  to  lie  ap- 
prehended. Louisa  of  Savoy,  however,  was  by  no  means 
unequal  to  the  difficult  circumstances  which  site  was 
called  upon  to  meet,  ami  like  vigour  of  her  measures 
soon  restored  confidence.  She  placed  the  frontiers  in  a 
state  of  defence,  atul  distributed  at  their  most  vulnerable 
points  such  troops  as  she  could  collect.  Above  all,  by 
awakening  the  fears  of  other  Powers  lest  the  ambition 
of  Charles,  if  unchecked,  might  attempt  (hrir  overthrow 
also,  she  secured  France  from  a hostile  coalition.  Henry 
VIII.  was  the  first  to  testify  any  change  of  sentiment ; 
Wolsey's  eyes  were  at  length  opened  to  the  duplicity  of 
against  live  Emperor,  and  perceiving  that  the  safety  of  Europe 
Gbaile*  • demanded  a renunciation  of  former  alliances,  he  engaged 
in  a defensive  league  with  France.  The  example  was 
followed  by  Venice  and  by  Rome,  and  the  great  success 
of  Charles  appeared  to  have  produced  little  other  effect 
than  to  promote  the  secession  of  friends. 

The  importance  of  the  personal  security  of  the  Royal 
captive  was  forcibly  impressed  upon  the  conquerors,  and 
the  difficulty  of  preserving  it  was  at  the  same  time  fully 
evinced  by  the  escape  of  Henry  D’Albret,  King  of  Navarre. 
Eacape  of  He  a!so  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  the  recent  battle,  and 
Ifevkirf^ WSS  confined  in  the  Castle  of  Pavia;  but  a rope-ladder, 
avatre.  a dark  night,  and  the  fidelity  and  courage  of  one  of  his 
Chamberlains,  procured  hi*  deliverance.  Lannoy,  there- 
fore, who  had  been  appointed  to  the  duty  of  principal 
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the  Queen 
Regent. 


Alliances 
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gaoler,  anxious  for  the  safety  of  his  charge,  inspires!  Francis  Annals  of 
with  an  eager  wish  lor  transfer  to  Madrid  ; encouraging  lraue*. 
hope  that  Charles  must  relax  from  the  severity  of  his 
demands  if  the  two  Monarch*  could  be  brought  to  nego-  rt>m 
tiate  face  to  face.  So  strongly  was  the  King  impressed  ]4Q«t 
with  this  belief  that  he  applied  to  the  Regent  Mother  for  j9 
six  of  Ilia  own  galleys  and  a safe-conduct ; and  tlicn,  A p 
having  manned  them  with  Spanish  crews,  lie  embarked  1547 
at  Genoa  for  Rosas.  Fruacis 

This  intrigue  had  heen  conducted  by  Lannoy  without  transferred 
the  privity  of  his  master,  who  was  delighted  to  find  his  to  Madrid, 
prey  thus  completely  entangled  in  the  toil*.  IK*  0 fleeted,  He  >« 
nevertheless,  to  regard  the  disaslere  of  his  rival  with  the 
tencierest  commiseration ; but  he  absented  himst-li  from  ^ r 
his  Capital,  avoided  the  de-ired  interview,  and  placed  his 
prisoner  under  a vigilant  senline  ship.  The  cruel  disap- 
pointment of  his  hopes  impaired  die  health  of  Francis,  IIi*  s, el- 
and the  Physicians  pronounced  that  even  his  life  was  in  ness, 
danger.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  self-interest,  and  re- 
flection upon  the  great  loss  which  he  must  suffer  if  the 
captive  Sovereign  should  expire  in  confinement,  induced 
Cltarlcs  to  grant  a personal  conference ; he  visited  the  Charles 
sick  couch  of  the  unfortunate  Monarch,  and  hypocritically  v'-ria  him. 
bestowed  upon  him  promises  of  relief  which  he  was  very 
far  from  intending  to  fulfil. 

it  is  not  here  that  we  need  pursue  the  thread  of  events 
in  Italy  ; a more  fitting  place  will  be  found  for  narrating 
the  double  treachery  of  Murone,  the  Chancellor  of  Milan, 
and  of  Pescara,  and  the  appointment  of  Bourbon  to  the 
command  of  the  Imperial  army  on  the  death  of  the  latter. 

At  present,  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  the  sole  con-  CotutnCoM 
cerii*  of  France.  The  King  expressed  willingness  to  l'rnnris 
resign  all  his  possessions  and  all  his  pretensions  iu  ****  * 
Italy;  to  retain  Burgundy  only  as  the  marriage  portion 
of  the  Queen  Dowager  of  Portugal  whose  hand  he  de- 
manded ; to  restore  Bourbon  to  his  forfeited  honours ; 
and  to  discharge  all  the  arrears  owing  to  England  by 
the  Emperor  But  these  ample  concessions  were  in- 
sufficient to  satisfy  Charles,  who.  avariciously  coveting 
more  extensive  advantages,  in  the  end  lost  even  those 
which  he  might  have  obtained  without  difficulty. 

The  widowed  Duchess  of  Alcnqon,  the  King’s  sister, • 
had  repaired  to  Mudrid  under  a safe-conduct,  in  order 
to  negotiate  her  brother’s  release,  but  she  had  with- 
drawn on  the  arrival  of  Bourbon,  to  whom  one  of  Bourbon 
the  projected  Treaties  of  Peace  assigned  her  as  a *t  Madrid, 
bride.  The  banished  Prince  was  received  with  much 
distinction  by  Charles  himself.  Many  circumstances, 
however,  must  have  tended  to  his  mortification,  and 
among  them  b not  to  be  forgotten  the  noble 
answer  made  by  a Spanish  Grandee,  the  Marquis 
of  Villena,  the  loan  of  whose  Palace  was  requested 
by  Charles  V.  for  Bourbon’s  accommodation.  *'  Your  Xnble  reply 
Majesty's  will  shall  he  obeyed  in  all  things,”  observed  of  the  Mar- 
the  loyal  and  nicely  sensitive  Castilian;  44  but  you  must 
not  be  surprised  if  I burn  the  house  to  the  ground  at  the 
moment  at  which  it  is  quitted  by  its  new  inhabitant,  as 
ft  place  infected  with  perfidy,  and  unworthy  to  receive 
any  personage  of  honour.’ 't 

Francis,  hopeless  of  disenguging  himself  without  the 


* We  have,  for  the  most  part,  followed  the  details  given  by 

Paulua  Joviua  in  hix  Life  of  Pescara,  lib.  vi.,  which  am  fuller  than 
any  others. 

t M.  dc  Sismoudi,  ivi,  341.  baa  given  the  whole  letter,  which 
extend*  to  nearly  twenty  lines.  The  original  words  which  Fere 

Daniel  hat  immortalised  are,  tU  tomlrt  cftviti  nc  m'ttl  drmeurt  qut 
rkamatur  ti  la  rw  fmi  <rU  uaa-4. 


• Margaret,  who,  in  1537,  married  Henry  d’Alhn-t,  King  of  Na- 
varre, and  flora  whoa*  daughter  Jane,  the  euaaortof  Antony  of 
Bourlsm,  isaurd  Henry  IV. 

f Guicciardini,  lih.  xvi.  tom.  iv.  p.  152.  The  name  of  Villi-oa  is  not 
there  given,  ilwr  do  we  knuw  w he  tee  it  is  derived  by  Robin  son  uud 
M.  de  Siaoooudi, 
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total  abandonment  of  Burgundy,  upon  which  the  Em- 
peror continued  to  insist,  resolved,  or  pretended  to  re- 
solve, upon  an  act  which  would  leave  his  son,  the  Dauphin, 
unshackled.  Uedrewupan  instrument  of  abdication,  re- 
serving to  himself  the  privilege  of  resuming  the  Crown 
whenever  at  any  time  he  should  oktaiu  liberty.  Charles  had 
too  profound  a knowledge  of  mankind  to  be  deluded  by 
this  paltry  j>lralagem,and  he  at  once  perceived  that  the  ap- 
pendix to  the  instrument  rendered  its  text  nugatory.  It 
occasions  surprise  (hat  he  did  not  at  the  same  time  dis- 
cover that  no  confidence  was  to  be  placed  in  its  framer, 
and  that  similar  artifice  would  be  employed  to  frustrate 
the  execution  of  any  Treaty  which  his  prisoner  should 
afterwards  affirm  to  have  been  compulsory.  The  Emperor, 
however,  persevered  in  his  original  course  ; and  Francis, 
in  order  to  lay  some  unction  to  his  conscience  for  the 
egregious  breach  of  faith  which  he  premeditated,  a few 
hours  before  signing  the  conditions  which  we  are  about 
lo  relate,  secretly  protested  against  them,  and  lodged  in 
the  hands  of  his  Secretaries  a declaration  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  be  bound  by  their  tenour. 

The  Treaty  of  Madrid,  persistonce  in  which  was  as 
impolitic  on  the  part  of  Charles  as  its  subsequent  viola- 
tion was  dishonourable  on  that  of  Frauds,  stipulated 
in  its  chief  Articles  for  the  entire  resignation  to  the  Em- 
peror of  the  Duchy  of  Burgundy  and  its  dependencies  : 
Naples,  Milan,  Genoa,  Asti,  Flanders,  and  Artois  like- 
wise were  ceded ; Bourbon  was  to  be  restored  and  to  be 
indemnified  for  the  losses  which  he  had  suffered  during 
exile;  Francis  was  to  marry  the  Dowager  (Juccu  of 
Portugal  whom  Bourbon  resigned  ; to  furnish  a Fleet 
and  an  Army  in  attendance  upon  the  Emperor  at  his 
Coronation  in  Italy,  and  to  march  together  with  him 
in  person  whenever  be  should  undertake  a Crusade 
against  either  Infidels  or  Heretics.  As  a guarantee  for 
the  fulfilment  of  these  terms,  the  King  was  to  be  ex- 
changed on  his  frontiers  for  his  two  elder  sons  ; or,  if  he 
so  chose,  for  the  elder  only  and  twelve  of  the  chief  Nobles 
of  France,  who  were  to  remain  as  hostages  in  the  custody 
of  the  Emperor.  It  must  ever  be  remembered  to  the 
honour  of  Louisa  of  Savoy,  that,  when  she  despatched  her 
ratification  of  these  hard  terms,  she  so  fur  subdued  natural 
ofTcction  to  regard  for  the  Public  Good  as  to  prefer  the 
surrenderor  her  two  grandchildren,  the  Dauphin  and 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  to  that  of  the  twelve  ablest  Politi- 
cians and  most  skilful  Warriors  in  France,  whom  Charles 
bad  artfully  named  as  substitutes  for  the  Princes.* 

A year  and  twenty-two  days  hud  elapsed  from  the 
Battle  of  Puvio,  when  the  King  of  France,  under  the 
escort  of  a strong  Spanish  guard,  wus  conveyed  to  a boat 
moored  hallway  across  the  Ridassoa,  and  delivered  lo 
Lftutrrc.  On  touching  his  own  bank  of  ihe  river,  Fran- 
cis sprang  upon  a fleet  Arab  horse,  and,  shouting  “ I urn 
once  more  a King,”  galloped  at  full  speed  to  St.  Jean 
dc  Luz,  and  thence  onwurd  to  Bayonne,  where  the  Re- 


■ Hruiit&nv,  Ifarnmet  lit.  tom.  v.  p.  200.  ha*  pmrtTdl  the 
twelve  Banes M.  «ie  Yrniloomrj  M.  lo  Due  d' Albania ; 
M.  St.  Pol ; M.  d*  Guhe  ; JJ.  de  Luutrec ; M.<!«  Laval; 
Lo  Marquis  de  S*lucr»  ; M.  do  Rio ux ; M.  le  Grand  Senvaohsl 
dr  Normandie ; M.  le  Harem  de  Montmorency;  >1.  de  iiriou; 
M.  d'Aubigny.  lu  prauing  this  mvttuxv  of  the  Regent,  Bran, 
turtle  i*  guilty  of  a serious  anachronism : O fui  /itecka  fort  cette 
ban**  el  rtii.ni>  /Vmmir  le  licgrnt  Claude  (tar  m ire  f maw  rile 
n'nr-’il  yea  trvp  grand  credit.  The  cloving  wool*  arc  true  enough; 
but  Claude  died  in  Sept.  1524.  and  the  Treaty  of  Madiid  was 
not  signed  till  January  1526.  BrnntAcr.e  ought  to  have  remembered 
that  oue  of  its  ArUel.s  related  to  ihe  King’*  marriage  with  hi*  se- 
cond Queen,  KUunor  of  Portugal,  and  that  Claude  was  «-./  Urgent. 


gent  and  her  Court  awaited  him.  It  was  not  long  l>e-  Annals  of 
fore  he  manifested  his  intended  perfidy  hy  confirming  *r*,,ce* 
the  ulliance  which  Louisa  had  formed  with  Henry  VIII.,  v J“-1' 
mud  by  declaring  that  he  held  the  Treaty  of  Madrid  to 
be  null,  since,  by  a fundamental  constitution  of  France,  it 
was  not  in  his  power  to  dismember  any  Province  from 
the  Kingdom  w ithout  the  consent  of  the  States-Generul. 

A coalition,  which,  having  the  Pope  at  its  head,  received 
the  customary  name  of  a Holy  League,  was  entered  into  Coalition 
by  Clement  and  Francis,  in  conjunction  with  Venice  and 
Milan.  Its  declared  objects  were  the  restoration  of  Fran-  CharU*. 
cesco  Sforzm  to  his  Ducal  Throne,  the  protection  of  the 
minor  Italian  States,  and  the  deliverance  of  the  French 
Princes  at  an  equitable  ransom.  To  effect  these  purposes, 

Francis  promised  to  subsidize,  with  forty  thousand  crowns 
per  month,  on  army  of  thirty-two  thousand  men  lo  be  le- 
vied by  thi'Dukeof  Milan  and  the  Venetians;  to  cn-o|>erate 
with  them  in  Italy,  and  to  invade  Spain.  The  vanity  of 
Henry  VIII.  was  enlisted  when  the  Confederates  de- 
clared him  the  44  Protector  ;**  a sure  bait  was  ofiVred  lo  the 
prufusiou  of  Wolsey  w hen  they  settled  upon  him  a pen- 
sion of  ten  thousand  ducats  from  the  revenues  of 
Naples;  and  Clement  exercised  his  Spiritual  prero- 
gative in  relieving  Francis  from  the  penalties  erf"  per- 
jury, and  in  absolving  him  from  the  oath  which  he  had 
taken  at  Madrid. 

So  greatly,  however,  were  the  means  of  the  King  Inactivity 
impaired,  or  so  diffident  had  he  become  of  fortune  uf  Francis, 
since  his  reverse,  that  he  failed  in  the  performance 
of  each  of  his  stipulations.  Sl'orza,  reduced  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  famine,  surrendered  the  Castle  of  Milan,  Dfimietsia 
and  was  chased  from  the  remainder  of  his  Duchy,  the  Italy, 
investiture  of  which  was  promised  to  Bourhon.  Clement,  a.  n. 
after  seeing  the  Vatican  pillaged  by  the  Colonne,  sought  1537. 
accommodation  with  the  Emperor ; which  could  not,  May 
however,  save  him  from  captivity,  when  the  mutinous 
ferocity  of  Bourbon's  Spanish  and  German  adventurers 
sacked  the  Eternal  City,  with  the  loss  of  their  misguided  Sack  of 
lender,  who  perished  ou  its  walls.  To  these  astounding  Kume. 
events  it  is  not  requisite  that  we  should  here  do  more 
than  allude.  The  imprisonment  of  the  Pope  shamed 
Francis  into  greater  activity;  and  Laulrec,  who  had 
made  some  progress  towards  the  recovery  of  the  Lom- 
bard dominions,  mul  had  cruelly  stormed  Pavia  in  re- 
venge for  the  King's  defeat,  was  ordered  lo  advance  l^»*h  of 
upon  Naples;  but  he  was  left  without  reinforcements  to  *-ault*c- 
perish  by  a contagions  malady-  under  the  walls  of  that  A ' 
city;  and  Andrea  Doria,  the  Father  of  the  Genoese  All,  j - ' 
Marine,  and  the  greatest  Naval  commander  of  his  time,  . 
was  so  far  disgusted  by  personal  neglect,  by  repeated 
breaches  of  promise,  and  violations  of  the  rights  of  his  uml<;  Wlt|l 
Country,  that  he  renounced  all  Luther  connection  with  Cliarles. 
France,  ami  engaged  with  his  galleys  in  the  service  of  Sep*-  l‘A 
the  Emperor.  His  example  was  not  lost  upon  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  Genoa,  having  expeik-d  Trivulzio  with 
the  French  garrison,  declared  herself  lo  be  under  the 
protection  of  Charles. 

These  were  serious  inroads  upon  the  power  of  Furni;d  de- 
Francis,  who  had  opposed  to  them  little  more  ihnn  an  nuwUtiou 
idle  mummery.  Clurencieux  and  Guienne,  the  Heralds 
of  England  and  of  France,  arrayed  in  their  splendid  *~ 
tabards  of  office,  demanded  audience  in  the  Imperial 
Court  at  Burgos,  and  there  formally  denounced  War 
in  the  name  ol  their  masters.  The  Emperor  accepted 
the  defiance,  and  answered  Henry  VIII.  wi'h  respect; 
to  Francis,  on  the  other  hand,  he  imputed  a base  violation 
of  the  honour  and  faith  of  a Gentleman.  The  King, 
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piqued  by  this  charge,  and  unable  to  deny  its  truth,  em- 
ployed the  resource  which  modern  custom  has  blindly 
adopted  in  similar  cases  of  failure  of  justification,  and 
challenged  his  rival  to  single  combat.  The  lie  was  in* 
terehanged,  the  choice  of  weapons  was  discussed,  time 
am!  plnee  were  debuted ; till  the  Princes,  after  mutually 
venting-  much  foul  language  unbecoming  their  illus- 
trious rank,  abandoned  a project  which,  however  suited 
to  the  Knights  of  forgotten  Chivalry,  (or  rather  to  the 
Paladins  of  imaginary  Romance,)  was  not  without  ridi- 
cule when  entertained  by  two  Crowned  Heads  in  the 
XV'Ith  Century. 

One  other  feeble  eflbrt  was  mode  in  Italy  by  a very  in- 
adequate force  despatched  under  Francis  of  Bourbon, 
Count  of  St.  PAL  It  recovered  Pavia,  which  haul  sur- 
rendered after  the  departure  of  Lautrec,  but  it  was  too 
weak  and  too  ill  conducted  to  make  impression  upon 
either  Genoa  or  Milan.  In  a second  campaign,  St.  P6i 
allowed  himself  to  he  surprised  during  the  passage  of  a 
branch  of  the  Olona  near  Landriauo.  where  he  was 
made  prisoner  with  his  chief  officers,  while  the  remnant 
of  his  troops  was  dispersed  and  escaped. 

Peace  had  become  necessary  for  nil  parties ; for  France 
and  the  Empire  were  almost  equally  destitute  of  re- 
sources, and  the  riches  of  even  Italy,  which  hitherto  had 
supported  War  upon  the  fruits  of  War,*  began  to  be 
exhausted.  Pilloge  cannot  be  continued  for  ever,  and 
there  are  limits  beyond  which  neitlier  terror  nor  torture 
can  avail  to  procure  spoil.  The  preservation  of  the  neu- 
trality of  Flanders,  which  had  lately  escaped  devasta- 
tion, gave  u prelext  fer  a meeting  at  Cambrai  between 
Margaret  of  Austria.f  who  governed  the  Netherlands 
for  her  nephew  the  Emperor,  and  Louisa  of  Savoy  ; and 
there  a far  more  important  negotiation  was  skilfully 
conducted  by  these  female  Diplomatists.  They  occupied 
adjoining  houses,  between  which  they  opened  a private 
communication  in  order  to  facilitate  their  conferences. 
Each  possessed  commanding  intellect,  each  was  well 
informed  of  the  want*  and  of  the  policy  of  the  Nation 
which  she  represented,  nod  the  result  of  their  joint  dis- 
cussion was  the  Treaty  of  Cambrai,  known  in  History, 
from  the  agents  bv  whom  it  was  concluded, as  La  Pair 
des  Dames.  The  Treaty  of  Madrid  formed  its  basis ; 
but  although  some  of  the  harsher  terms  of  that  compact 
were  modified,  the  new  arrangement  increased  the  dis- 
honour of  France  by  its  total  neglect  of  provision  for 
her  allies.  The  Pope,  indeed,  had  already  made  n sepa- 
rate Peace,  but  the  interests  of  Venice  and  of  Florence 
demanded  that  they  should  be  included  as  parties  in 
any  negotiation.  Not  only,  however,  was  the  indepen- 
dence ol  those  Republics  disregarded,  but  assistance 
against  them  was  promised  unless  within  four  months 
they  consented  to  certain  claims  made  by  the  Emperor, 
Francis  renounced  his  pretensions  in  Lombardy  and 
Italy,  and  his  sovereignty  over  Flanders  and  Artois; 
all  Burgundy  was  remitted  to  him,  with  the  exception 
ol  the  County  of  Churolois ; the  ransom  of  his  soni 
was  fixed  at  two  millions  of  crowns ; and  the  compact 
wa*  to  be  fiually  sealed  by  a completion  of  his  marriage 
with  the  Queen  of  Portugal. 

The  King  perceived  the  extent  of  the  sacrifices  which 
had  been  extorted  by  his  necessities,  and  he  renewed  a 


'*  M.  de  Sismnndi,  xv.  327. 

Warfare!  of  Austria  died  in  the  following  venr,  December  I, 
I*i30.  She  neTer  lurgavo  the  affront  which  she  biul  endured  from 
Charlie  V1H. 
vol.  xir. 


shallow  artifice,  similar  to  that  which  he  had  before  Annuls  of 
practised  at  Madrid,  by  registering  in  his  Parliament  a ”***“• , 
secret  Protest  against  the  Articles  which  he  ratified  at 
Cambrai.  The  divorce  which  Henry  VIII.  content-  A D 
plated  from  Catherine  of  Aragon  rendered  that  Prince  1498 
unwilling  to  tpiurrel  with  France,  although,  in  common  to 
with  her  other  allies,  he  had  been  forgotten  in  the  recent  A.  D> 
Peace;  and,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  goodwill  of  the  1547, 
University  of  Paris,  (to  which  learned  body  among  Friendly 
others  he  was  about  to  appeal,)  he  forbore  his  claim  for  negotiation 
a large  debt  which  France  had  undertaken  to  defray, 
and  presented  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  a fleur-de-lys  of  dia-  lan  * 
mouds  valued  at  filly  thousand  crowns.*  The  remainder 
of  the  ransom  of  lltc  French  Princes  was  raised  with 
difficulty  by  various  imposts,  and  was  delivered  to  the 
Imperial  Commissioners  after  the  discovery  of  a fraudu- 
lent attempt  hy  the  Chancellor  Du  Prat  to  pay  it  in  a 
debased  coinnge  The  Princes  were  at  lengih  released,  ju]y  j, 
and  the  new  Queen  Eleanor  was  finally  united  to  her 
husband. 

The  interval  of  Pence  which  succeeded  the  Treaty  of  Briliiaacy 
Cambrai  attracted  to  the  French  Court  a brilliant  asaem-  of  the 
blage  of  Artists,  of  Men  o!  Wit  und  Letters,  and  it  would 
be  manifestly  unjust  to  ascribe  the  literal  patinnagc  Cou 
extended  to  them  by  Francis  exclusively  to  vanity.  That 
he  possessed  a cultivated  taste  cannot  be  doubled,  and  it 
had  been  refined  by  bis  acquaintance  with  Italy,  the  chief 
School  in  which  Civilization  mid  Literature  were  at  thut 
lime  reviving.  His  sister  Margaret,  Qmen  of  Navarre, 
herself  known  as  an  Authoress,  became  distinguished  by 
the  protection  of  Authors  ; and  Anuede  Pisseieu,  Made- 
moiselle d* ilelli,  who  succeeded  to  the  post  of  favour 
formerly  occupied  by  tile  Countess  of  Chateaubriand, 
and  in  the  end  became  Duchess  of  Etampes,  received 
the  honourable  title  of  the  fairest  of  the  Wise,  and 
the  wisest  of  the  Fair.f  Of  the  origin  and  progress 
of  the  Reformation  in  France  we  purposely  forbear  to 
speak  till  we  enter  at  once  upon  the  Wars  of  Religion  by 
which  that  Country  was  so  long  distressed.  Luuisa  of  Death  of 
Savoy,  who  latterly  had  become  a bigot,  stimulated  her  Louisa  of 
son  to  measures  of  severity ; but  her  death,  which  occur-  8*roy. 
red  at  the  premature  age  of  fifty-four,  relieved  him  from  A‘ 
a control  which  might  have  affixed  to  his  reten  the  dis- 
grace  of  persecution,  and,  moreover,  enriched  him  with  ’ 
fifteen  hundred  thousand  crowns  which  he  fuund  in  her 
coffers. 

Little  at  this  period  is  to  be  related  concerning  the 
internal  state  of  France ; for  we  have  not  yet  reached  the 
epoch,  although  we  tread  upon  its  confines,  in  which  the 
deluge  of  private  Mcinoirct  is  to  perplex  rather  than  to 
guide  us;  and  contemporary  Historians  still  confine  New  meet* 
themselves  almost  entirely  to  feats  of  War.  The  con-  in8  wi,h 
neclion  with  Henry  VIII.  every  day  became  apparently  yjjj* 
more  intimate,  and  the  two  Sovereigns  agreed  to  a new  A *D 
personal  interview,  on  the  confines  of  their  separate  1532 
dominions,  between  Calais  and  Boulogne.  Each  enter-  Qct.  20. 
tained  the  other  in  his  Court ; the  Orders  of  the  Garter 

• Of  the  two  million  crowns  which  were  to  be  paid  as  a nimucn 
for  the  French  Princra,  Char  lea  owed  four  hundred  thousand  to 
Henry  VIII.;  and,  in  addition,  he  wna  tuhjcct  to  a penalty  off.- e hun- 
dred thousand  inure  for  not  completing  hr*  marriage  with  the  Prin- 
cess Mary.  Throe  nine  hundred  thousand  crowns  Francis  undertook 
to  discharge.  The  jewel  was  one  which  the  Emperor's  father,  Phi- 
lippe la  Beau,  had  pledged  to  Henry  VII.  far  a loan  of  fifty  thou- 
sand crowns,  and  which  Charles  had  in  vain  sought  to  procure  from 
its  present  owner. 

f La  plm  Mte  <Ui  tat  ant  ft  et  fa  plttt  tavante  drs  bttics.  M.  do 
Sismondi,  xvi.  387, 
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History.  and  of  St.  Michael  were  freely  bestowed  by  each  upon 
' the  chief  Nobles  who  attended  his  Brother;  and  the 
From  courtesy,  the  expense,  ami  the  maguificence  displayed 
a.  d.  on  both  sides,  although  confessedly  inferior  in  degree, 
1498.  revived  the  remembrance  of  the  Field  of  Cloth  of 
*°  Gold  on  which  the  same  Princes  had  met  twelve  jeara 
*•  before. 

1547.  Nevertheless,  Francia,  with  his  usual  disregard  for 
good  faith,  at  l be  very  moment  at  which  he  seemed  most 
devoted  to  the  King  who  had  separated  himself  from  the 
Nr  go  tin-  Romish  Church,  was  coveting  an  alliance  with  the  Holy 

tiim  with  See.  Unwilling  to  renounce  the  hopes  which  still  u learned 
^jCmrot  UpOI,  ini  from  Italy,  he  S3W  in  Clement  the  chief  in- 
strument of  his  re -establishment ; he  had  long  ago  signi- 
fied to  that  ambitious  Pontiff  llis  earnest  wish  that  he 
would  fix  some  spot  on  which  they  might  discuss  the 
affairs  of  Christendom  in  each  other's  company,  and  he  had 
added  a lure,  which  he  well  knew  that  Clement’s  desire  of 
family  aggrandizement  would  he  unable  to  resist.  He 
proposed  a marriage  between  bis  second  son  Henry. 
Duke  of  Orleans,  and  Catherine  of  Medici,  u niece  of 
the  Holy  Father,  and  daughter  of  Lorenzo  II.,  Duke  of 
Urbino.* 

The  timorous  Pope  hesitated  awhile,  from  his  fear  of 
M*m»grnfthc  Emperor,  to  whom  he  communicated  this  overture, 
the  Duke  of  and  who,  in  order  to  baffle  it,  offered  Francesco  Sforsa 
wh hCilt Uc  US  a consor^  for  Catherine.  But  Clement  was  dazzled 
rin*  0f‘l  c*  by  the  more  illustrious  alliance,  and  engaged  to  endow 
M-dici.  his  niece  with  the  richest  portion  in  Italy.f  The 
A.  D.  marriage  was  further  arranged  in  a personal  conference 
1 533.  at  Marseilles,  where  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  at  the  age  of 
Oct.  28.  fourteen,  received  his  bride,  who  was  a year  younger, 
Death  of  from  the  hands  of  the  Pope  ldmself. 

« 'lenient  The  unexpected  death  of  Clement  deprived  Francis  of 
'h-  an  ally  upon  whom  lie  had  rested  great  hope,  and  he 
*•  w*  was  mortified  by  a remembrance  that  be  had  unprofit- 

c.  ***  ahly  mingled  the  rich  blood  of  the  most  ancient 
. pt.  Monarchy  in  F.uro|>e  with  the  puddle  of  the  yesterday 
Paul  III.  manufacturers  of  Florence.  Alexander  Fames*  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Papal  Throne  under  the  title  of  Paul  III., 
to  the  great  joy  of  his  brother  Romans,  and  the  medi- 
ating policy  which  he  observed  was  adverse  to  any 
schemes  of  conquest. 

Francis  nevertheless,  had  a plea  for  aggre«sion 
against  Francesco  Sforza,  and  by  converting  that  which, 
in  truth,  was  only  a private  wrong  into  an  affair  against 
tiie  law  of  nations,  he  sought  to  justify  an  invasion  of 
Milan.  Maraviglia,  an  agent  whom  he  had  secretly 
accredited,  and  who  was  privately  received  as  an 
authorized  Envoy  by  Sforza,  watched  the  policy  of  the 
Lombard  Court  us  a spy ; he  had  excited  the  suspicion 
Execution  of  Charles  V.  by  indiscreet  boasts  of  bis  power,  ami  he  was 
of  Mam-  suimnarilv  executed  bv  the  Milanese  officers  of  justice,  in 
vigba.  - • -*  - - - 


a.  D. 
1547. 


reprisal  for  an  assassination  committed  under  his  orders, 


A ’ but  provoked  by  the  Imperial  Resident.  Francis  was 
juj  3g  1 vehement  in  his  complaints;  he  wrote  to  the  Emperor, 
7 * to  the  Pope,  and  to  the  Duke  of  Milan,  representing 
Maraviglia  as  an  Ambassador,  whose  person,  therefore. 


• A nephew  of  Leo  X.,  upon  whom  that  Pope  hud  bestowed  the 

Duchy  of  which  he  had  deprived  the  Family  of  La  ttuvcie. 

f Nevertheless  she  brought  with  her  only  one  hundred 
thousand  crowns  in  ready  money  and  the  French  property  of 
her  mother,  Modelvtue  d*  la  Tuur-d‘ Auvergne,  worth  aboot  as 
much  more.  Strum,  tlu*  Papal  Nuncio  in  France,  occasioned 
Croat  offence  at  the  Imperial  Court  by  lightly  saying  that  she 
nod  in  addition  throe  jewel*  of  great  price,  Genua,  Milan,  and 
Naples. 


ought  to  have  been  esteemed  sacred ; and  when  he  per- 
ceived that  Charles  was  fully  engaged  upon  his  Tunisian 
expedition,  he  prepared  to  inflict  vengeance  on  the  un- 
protected Francesco.  Unwilling,  however,  to  leave 
his  rear  exposed  to  the  attacks  ot  a Prince  concerning 
whose  inclinations  he  fell  more  than  doubtful,  he 
directed  bis  arms,  in  the  first  instance,  against  Charles 
III*.  Duke  of  Savoy,  a weak  Prince,  bis  own  maternal 
uncle,  but  who  had  married  Beatrix,  a sister  of  the 
Emperor.  It  required,  indeed,  no  small  ingenuity  to  Savoy, 
find  a pretext  for  quarrel.  Bui  some  obsolete  claims  were 
advanced,  and  the  French  army,  under  the  Admiral 
lirion-Chahdt,  speedily  overrun  an  almost  defenceless  Revolt  of 
territory.  Geneva,  which  hail  long  complained  of  cub*  Genera, 
jection,  was  assisted  in  freeing  Iverself  from  the  Savoyard  a d. 
yoke;  and  Charles  III.,  driven  from  bis  dominions  1535. 
found  an  asylum  at  Vercelli.  If  the  French  had  at  once  ,'US- 
ml  v a need  upon  Milan,  that  Duchy  might,  perhaps,  have 
lieen  recovered ; and  it  is  said  that  the  terror  with  which  Death  of 
Francesco  Sforza  contemplated  attack  hastened  his 
death.*  (u  his  person  the  mule  line  of  his  Family  be- 
came  extinct,  and  the  Milanese  was  immediately  occu-  * * 
pied  by  Antonio  de  Leyva  as  a Fief  reverting  to  the 
Empire. 

Charles  V„  meantime,  hod  lauded  ill  Italy  from  Tunis, 
and  had  proceeded  to  Naples  Hushed  and  strengthened 
by  victory.  In  it  by  no  means  willing  to  renew  European  Not. 
warfare.  He  knew* the  great  power  which  the  League 
of  Smalkalde  might  at  any  time  direct  against  him,  and 
he  never  fell  secure  of  the  allegiance  of  his  Flemish  Pro- 
vinces. By  skilful  diplomacy  he  obtained  time  for  The  Km- 
preparation,  and  he  amused  the  King  of  France  with  pwot  nrgo- 
various  propositions  till  the  season  for  vigorous  and  sue*  '“***• 
cess ful  action  was  past,  lie  offered  to  betroth  a daughter 
of  the  King  of  the  Homans  to  the  Duke  cf  Angouteme, 
the  third  son  of  Francis, t and  to  give  Milan  as  her 
portion,  with  a proviso  that  it  should  never  be  annexed 
to  the  Crown  of  France  ; he  pro|>o*ed  an  alliance  against 
the  Turks,  and  he  projected  an  iuterview  in  which  a 
union  should  bo  concerted  for  the  general  repression  of 
Heresy,  and  the  subjection  of  all  Christendom  to  the 
outhurity  of  the  Holy  See. 

To  the  last  two  propositions  Francis  had  little  objec- 
tion, although  they  involved  u breach  of  faith  with  allies: 
for  he  hail  already  concluded  a secret  Treaty  with  Soly- 
num  II.;  lie  had  pledged  himself  to  defend  the  liberties  of 
the  Protestants  oi  Germany;  and  he  was  in  intimate  cor- 
respondence with  Henry  VIII.  These  ties  he  threw  to  the 
winds;  but,  unable  to  surrender  his  hopes  of  sovereignty 
upon  Milan,  be  rejected  the  offer  for  the  Duke  d'Angou- 
Ietne.  and  demanded  the  usufruct  of  the  Duchy  for  him- 
self during  his  own  life,  and  its  subsequent  investiture 
for  his  second  non  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 

In  the  beginning  of  1536  he  ordered  Chabul  to  enter  Invasion  of 
Picrnont,  which  was  won  as  easily  as  Savoy  hud  been.  Pifcnout, 
Turin  opened  its  gates  early  in  March.  Nice  was  the 
only  town  which  the  Duke  of  Savoy  retained  ; and 
Chabfit  was  pressing  to  attack  Vercelli,  w hen  Francis, 
deceived  by  the  negotiation  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged,  proclaimed  an  armistice  and  dismissed  most  Armiatiee. 
of  his  troops. 


* They?  unjust  and  obwuro  claims  are  admirably  disentangled 
by  M.  de  Sismondt,  xvi.  469. 

I The  marring*  of  Ihe  Duke  of  Orleans  with  Catherine  of 
Media  made  him  objectionable.  It  might  have  created  new 
Italian  pretension*  to  the  Duchy. 
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New  strength,  on  the  other  hand,  was  hourly  acquired 
bv  Charles.  He  had  persuaded  Venice  of  her  danger 
if  she  admitted  to  Milan  so  powerful  a Monarch  as 
the  King  of  Prance,  and  he  had  secured  her  alliance 
by  promising  to  establish  in  that  Duchy  some  Prince  of 
lc*s  influence  ; he  had  levied  troops  under  the  Count  of 
Nassau  tor  the  protection  of  the  Netherlands;  he  had 
confirmed  his  German  subject.*  against  all  dread  of 
foreign  invasion  or  of  domestic  insubordination;  and  lie 
hud  renewed  propositions  of  amity  to  Henry  VIII  . with 
whom  the  chief  cause  of  offence  was  removed  bv  the 


Notwithstanding  thissoft  and  more  measured  language,  Annals  of 
the  Emperor  continued  a hostile  advance  upon  Pic-  *'AOC*-  / 
inont,  which  he  speedily  reconquered,  chiefly  owing  to  pru^ 
the  treachery  of  the  Marquis  of  Suluzzn,  a Prince  to  AruD 
whom  Francis  had  committed  its  defence,  and  who  (as  1499 
it  is  said)  abandoned  Inin  out  of  reliance  u|ion  an  astro-  to 
logical  prediction  which  assigned  the  close  of  the  French  Ai 
Monarchy  to  the  year  1536.  The  French  army  had  l>een  1347. 
disbanded  lor  the  most  part  during  the  recent  negotiation,  Chute* 


and  the  King,  who  had  spent  two  years  in  arming,  found  iccovem 
himselt  dclencelt-s  at  the  moment  at  \i  hich  he  was  ***■»■* 


nm  death  of  Catherine  of  Aragon.  Thus  anned  with  new 
1536.  might  he  entered  Home,  where,  having  induced  the  Pope 
to  assemble  the  Sacred  College  and  the  chief  resident 
Ambassadors,  he  for  once  permitted  his  indignation  to 
master  his  discretion,  and,  perhaps,  for  the  only  time  in 
his  life,  gave  way  to  the  impulses  of  passion. 

In  a formal  Oration  which  he  read  before  this  Con- 
sistory, alter  expatiating  at  much  length  upon  his  own 
pacific  inclinations,  he  reviewed  the  opposite  conduct  of 
Francis  from  the  moment  of  hi  i accession,  and,  denounc- 
ing the  whole  of  his  rival's  career  as  prompted  by  am- 
bition, he  inveighed  especially  against  Ins  recent  attack 
Hi*  speech  upon  the  Duke  of  Savoy  in  terms  of  unmitigated  bitlcr- 
nt  Rome  ness.  **  Still,"  added  Charles,  * in  order  that  we  may 

agaiaat  not  continue  wantonly  to  shed  the  blood  of  our  imtocent 

rancu,  subjects,  let  ns  decide  the  quarrel  man  to  man,  with 
what  arms  he  pleases  to  choose,  in  our  shirts,  on  an 
island,  a bridge,  or  abonrd  a galley  moored  in  a river; 
let  the  Duchy  of  Burgundy  be  put  in  deposit  on  l-i# 
part,  and  that  of  Milan  on  mine ; these  shall  be  the 
prize  of  the  conqueror;  and  after  that,  let  the  united 
forces  of  Germany.  Spain,  and  France  lie  employed  to 
humble  the  power  of  the  Turk  and  to  extirpate  Heresy 
from  Christendom.  But  if  he,  by  declining  this  method 
of  terminating  our  differences,  renders  war  inevitable, 
nothing  shall  divert  me  from  prosecuting  it  to  such 
extremity  ns  shall  reduce  one  of'  us  to  be  die  poorest 
gentleman  in  his  own  dominions.  Nor  do  I fear  that  it 
will  be  on  me  this  misfortune  shall  fall;  I enter  upon 
action  with  the  fairest  prospect  of  success ; the  justice  of 
my  cause,  the  union  of  my  subjects,  the  number  and 
valour  of  my  troops,  the  experience  and  fidelity  of  my 
Generals,  all  combine  to  ensure  it.  Of  all  these  advan- 
tages the  King  of  France  is  destitute ; and  were  my 
resources  no  more  certain,  and  my  hopes  of  victory  no 
better  founded  than  his,  I would  instantly  throw  myself 
at  his  feet,  and,  with  folded  hands  and  a rope  about  my 
neck,  implore  his  mercy.”  • 

The  French  Ambassadors  expressed  great  surprise  at 
the  vehemence  of  this  unexpected  declaration  ; and,  under 
pretext  of  imperfect  knowledge  of  Spanish,  the  language 
in  which  it  had  been  delivered,  they  demanded,  on  the 
following  day,  a clear  explanation  of  that  part  which* 
AndramliB-  related  to  personal  combat.  Charles,  who  had  recovered 
cation  of  it  his  se It- possession,  resumed  also  that  dissimulation  which 
naturally  accorded  with  his  disposition.  He  modified 
the  offensive  expressions;  he  assured  the  Envoys  that 
it  was  his  intention  to  justify  himself,  by  no  means  to 
cast  blame  upon  their  master,  and  tlial  he  should  deeply 
regret  if  any  words  which  had  escaped  from  bis  lips 
could  be  understood  as  conveying  an  imputation  against 
a Prince  whom  he  esteemed  far  too  much  to  make  a 
subject  for  evil-speaking. 
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attacked  ; so  that  when  the  Emperor  determined  to  carry 
the  War  beyond  the  Alps,  and  to  invade  Provence,  no 
hope  remained  that  he  could  lie  stopped  upon  the  frontier. 

It  was  by  no  means  with  the  approbation  of  his  more 
experienced  Generals  that  Charles  adopted  this  revolu- 
tion. They  warned  him  of  the  fate  of  Bourbon  and  of 
Pescara  in  a similar  attempt ; but  t!»c  Emperor  had  ami  in- 
received  intelligence  of  the  destitution  of  hia enemy;  he  vaile* Pro- 
headed  a brilliant  army  of  more  than  fifty  thousand  men ; vwlce* 
co-operation  upon  the  other  frontiers  was  arranged,  and 
it  was  not  with  unreasonable  hope  of  conquest  thut  he 
crossed  the  Var  on  the  anniversary  of  St.  James,  the  July  2S. 
Patron  of  Spain,  a day  rendered  illustrious  in  the  preced- 
ing year  by  the  capture  of  Tunis. 

Montmorency,  w ho  had  been  named  .Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral with  plenary  command  in  Provence,  at  once  per- 
ceived that  the  safety  of  the  real  of  the  Kingdom  impe- 
ratively demanded  the  sacrifice  of  u part ; and  he  had 
recourse  to  a measure  creating  indescribable  misery,  and 
to  be  justified  only  by  necessity.  He  laid  waste  the  Montmo- 
country  as  he  retreated,  destroying  not  only  villages  but  "ncy  iny* 
even  town*.  From  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Du*t 
ranee,  from  the  Alp*  to  the  Rhone,  in  a district  contain-  1 
ing  six  hundred  thousand  inhabitant*,  not  tin  oven,  nor 
a mill,  nor  a granary,  was  left  unrnined ; the  standing 
corn  was  burned  upon  the  ground  ; the  vines  were  era- 
dicated ; and  the  wells  and  lank*  were  polluted,  blocked 
up,  or  drained.  The  roofs  which  might  have  afforded 
shelter  in  Grasse,  Digue.  Tretz,  St.  Maximin,  Dra- 
guigttan,  Antibes,  Brignolle,  or  Toulon,  were  thrown 
down;  and  the  Imperialists,  who  had  anticipated  the 
possession  of  a rich  and  smiling  Country,  luxuriant  with 
harvests  and  vintages,  entered  upon  a frightful  desert. 

The  Emperor,  nevertheless,  supported  by  the  com- 
missariat wtiich  he  had  prepared  and  carried  with  him, 
and  by  the  aid  of  Dunn,  whose  fleet  lay  in  the  harbour  of 
Toulon,  maintained  lumsclf  during  two  months  in  the 
devastated  territory.  On  entering  into  the  Capital, 
which  hke  every'  other  place  yielded  to  him  without 
resistance,  he  wished  tocelebrate  liis Coronation  as  King 
of  Aries  and  Provence  ; but  the  Ecclesiastics  and  the 
Municipal  authorities  hud  fled,  and  it  was  not  possible 
to  assemble  a sufficient  cortege  to  perform  the  solemnity. 

Here  also  dysentery  began  to  show  itself  among  his  Diwaaa 
troops  to  so  great  an  extent  that,  in  a very  few  days,  more  *,ld  •ex- 
ilian a fourth  of  them  became  unfit  for  service.  To  j^°n® 
heighten  his  distress,  Blaise  dc  Montluc,  a gallant  F rench 
adventurer,  with  a handful  of  soldiers  from  the  garrison  Aug.  15, 
of  Marseilles,  succeeded  in  destroying  the  only  mills 
remaining  in  the  Country,  at  the  village  of  Auriol,  hall- 
way betweeu  the  Port  and  Aix.  Andrea  Doria  was  Aug  25. 
toon  afterwards  recalled  to  Genoa  by  the  menace  of  an 
attack  upon  (hat  City,  and  Antonio  de  Leyva,  the  Dnthof 
General  in  whom  Charles  reposed  greatest  confidence.  Antonio  do 
fell  a victim  to  (he  epidetny.  With  his  dying  advice 
that  able  soldier  earnestly  exhorted  his  master  to  desist  9 
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from  an  enterprise  which  from  the  outset  he  hud  opposed 
ns  pregnant  with  calamity. 

Alter  reconnoitring  Marseilles,  which  he  found  too 
strongly  garrisoned  to  permit  any  chance  of  capture, 
being  utterly  hopeless  of  inducing  Montmorency  to 
dislodge  from  an  intrenched  camp  which  he  had  fortified 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Rhone  with  the  Durooce,  learning 
that  the  French  had  procured  reinforcements  in  Swisser- 
land,  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  been  permitted 
to  join  the  army  in  contemplation  of  an  approaching 
engagement,  and  that  Francis  himself  was  pulling  in 
motion  a tonni<lab,'»  reserve,  the  Emperor  most  un- 
willingly commenced  his  retreat.  Exactly  at  the  close 
of  two  months  from  the  very  day  on  which  he  had  en- 
tered Provence  he  recrossed  the  Vnr,  his  army  being 
dispirited  and  reduced  to  half  its  original  number 
without  having  been  in  presence  of  an  enemy.  Of 
some  of  the  disasters  attendant  upon  this  calamitous 
retreat,  which  might,  perhaps,  have  been  increased  if 
Montmorency,  through  excess  of  caution,  had  not  ab- 
stained from  pursuit,  we  have  spoken  elsewhere.*  The 
Emperor  having  committed  the  government  ot  Milan 
to  the  Marquis  del  Guusto.  embarked  at  Nice  for  Spain 
on  board  the  Genoese  galleys. 

1 Both  in  Pidmont  and  upon  the  frontiers  of  Picardy, 

1 the  campaigns  hud  terminated  equally  to  the  advantage 
of  the  French;  and  in  the  latter  Province,  ihe  Count  of 
i Nassau,  afler  having  breached  the  walls  of  Pennine,  and 
having  undermined  the  ancient  tower,  fo  celebrated  in 
the  Histories  of  Charles  the  Simple  and  of  Louis  XI., 
was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  on  the  same  day  on 
which  Charles  V.  hegan  hh  retrograde  movement  in  the 
e South.  The  joy  of  Francis,  however,  was  overclouded 
by  the  sudden  loss  of  his  eldest  son,  who  bore  his  own 
mime.  The  Dauphin  was  a Prince  of  great  promise,  in 
his  eighteenth  year,  w hose  death  is  sufficiently  accounted 
for  by  his  having  drunk  cold  water  unsparingly  while 
o overheated  at  Tennis.  Suspicion,  nevertheless,  attached 
to  Sebastian  Moutec&culi,  a Fcrrarese,  who  held  the  post 
of  Cup-hearer,  and  who,  it  was  said,  had  poisoned  the 
vessel  in  which  the  fatal  draught  was  administered. 
Under  the  agonies  of  the  Question,  the  unhappy  man 
confessed  that  the  deceased  De  Leyva  and  Ferdinnudde 
Gonzaga  hud  persuaded  him  to  the  commission  of  the 
crime,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Emperor.  The  charge 
was  most  improbable,  it  was  rebutted  with  indignation 
by  the  accuser],  anil,  above  all.  it  would  have  been  com- 
mitted entirely  without  motive,  for  Francis  had  still  two 
sons  remaining.  The  King,  nevertheless,  believed,  or 
affected  to  believe,  that  it  was  true,  and  witnessed  the 
inhuman  punishment  adjudged  by  the  low  of  treason 
to  a culprit  who  probably  was  altogether  innocent. 
It  was  said,  however,  that  a similar  removal  was  con- 
templated for  the  two  younger  Princes,  and  for  Francis 
himself.  It  is  needless  to  swell  the  amount  of  guilt 
which  can  be  proved  against  Catherine  de  Medici  by  a 
charge  which  has  not  been  substantiated  ; but  contem- 
poraries stated  that  the  was  the  poisoner,  in  order  to 
secure  the  Crown  to  her  husband  Henry,  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, who  became  Dauphin  in  consequence  of  his  elder 
brother's  demise. 

To  employ  or  to  control  the  great  power  of  the 
unstable  Henry  VIII.  was  always  of  material  conse- 
quence to  the  well-being  of  France  ; and  the  overtures 
which  that  Monarch  was  known  to  have  made  to  the 
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Emperor  rendered  an  alliance  with  the  hereditary  foes  Ann  do  of 
of  England  in  »he  Northern  part  of  Britain  most  desir-  France, 
able.  James  V.,  the  young  King  of  Scotland,  sought 
and  obtained  the  hand  of  Madeleine,  eldest  daughter  of  n>,n 
Francis.  The  marriage,  differing  from  the  generality  * ’ Jl* 

of  unions  in  stations  so  exalted,  was  the  result  of  mutual  j|}  * 
affection  ; and  the  death  of  the  young  Quern  a lew  R 
months  afterwards  occasioned  the  most  lively  affliction  j 347. 
to  her  widowed  consort.  But  the  connection  with  France 
was  too  \aluuhle  to  both  parties  not  to  be  renewed  as  * 
aoon  as  decency  permitted,  and  Mary  of  Lorraine,  widow  a.  d. 
of  the  Duke  de  Lotiguevillr,  was  selected  as  the  new  153$. 
bride  to  become  the  mother  of  a Princess  remarkable  **utMS  ^ 
alike  for  her  beauty,  her  misfortunes,  and,  it  i*  to  be 
feared,  we  must  add,  for  her  crimes. 

A singular  mockery,  for  it  is  nut  possible  to  consider  *n,c 
it  in  any  other  light,  gratified  the  resentment  of  Francis  rur  swa- 
in this  season  of  triumph.  The  King  visited  the  Par-  "wri  l*c- 
liamcnt  in  stale,  to  hold  a Bed  of  Justice.  ‘I  he  pomp 
was  swelled  by  the  presence  of  the  King  of  Scotland,  at  gfp^ 
that  time  a wooer  of  the  Princess  Madeleine,  of  the  King  A.  D> 
of  Navarre,  and  of  many  other  illustrious  personages.  Ia37. 
On  catling  over  the  list  of  Causes,  an  apparitor  of  the  Jan.  15. 
Court  demanded  that  the  King’s  Advocate  should  be 
heard  in  support  of  a plea  against  Charles  of  Austria, 
defendant,  unjustly  occupying  the  Countries  of  Flanders 
and  of  Artois.  James  Cappel  accordingly  threw  himself 
upon  his  knees  and  delivered  a plaidoyer , which  he  hud 
composed  by  order  of  the  Chancellor.  That  great  officer 
ut  its  close  collected  the  votes  of  the  Assembly,  pro- 
nounced that  Charles  should  he  cited  to  clear  himself 
from  the  felony,  and  that  meantime  his  vassals  in  the 
dbputed  Provinces  should  be  released  from  allegiance 
to  the  intermediate  Lord,  and  subjected  to  the  King  only. 

On  the  return  of  Spring,  War  was  languidly  renewed  Allixoee 
in  Picardy,  and  after  the  capture  of  Ilesdin,  the  King  with  the 
disbanded  his  army.  But  he  contraeted  a secret  alliance  Tufkt* 
with  Constantinople,  which,  when  known,  excited  uni- 
versal scandal  and  horror  throughout  Europe  as  ex- 
posing the  very  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter  to  the  ravages  of 
Infidels.  By  this  odious  and  unnatural  League,  as  it 
was  termed,  Barbarossa,  the  Corsair  King  of  Tunis, 
engaged  to  land  a powerful  army  on  the  Puglian  coast, 
which,  marching  through  Naples  upon  Rome,  was  to  be 
joined  by  Francis  with  fifty  thousand  men,  in  order  to 
achieve  the  entire  conquest  of  Italy.  The  African  Prince 
performed  his  share  of  the  engagement;  and,  having 
landed  near  Taranto,  taken  possession  of  Castro,  and  July 
plundered  the  adjacent  Country,  he  would  probably 
have  established  himself  In  his  conquests,  but  for  the 
arrival  of  Daria  with  a combined  squadron  of  Papal,  BaitiftvMsa 
Venetian,  and  Genoese  galleys.  Francis  was  not  equally  compelled 
prompt  with  his  Moslem  ally,  and  the  Turks  had  been 
forced  to  retire  before  he  could  assemble  enough  troops 
for  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise. 

Some  sense  of  6hame,  also,  might  perhaps  assist  in 
deterring  him  from  this  expedition.  Conscience  sug- 
gested that  his  alliance  with  the  Sultan  was  unprece- 
dented, and  that  it  had  awakened  scruples  even  among 
his  friends.  The  sister  Queens,  Eleanor  of  France  and  Armistice. 
Mary  of  Hungary,  (to  whom,  on  her  widowhood,  her 
brother,  the  Emperor,  had  consigned  the  Government  of 
the  Low  Countries,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Margaret  of 
Austria.)  had  settled  an  Armistice  in  the  Netherlands 
and  in  Pithnonl ; the  Pope  actively  engaged  in  media- 
tion ; and  it  was  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  a general 
Peace  might  result  from  these  combined  efforts.  Francis, 
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indeed,  as  if  preparing  for  fresh  campaigns,  rewarded 
the  services  and  stimulated  the  zeal  of  Montmorency  by 
intrusting  to  him  the  Sword  of  Constable,*  which  had 
been  undeputed  since  the  revolt  of  Bourbon  ; but  he 
was  far  from  being1  disinclined  to  the  re-establishment 
of  Peace.  The  Holy  Father  proposed  Nice  as  a fitting 
place  for  Congress  ; and  in  spite  of  the  objections  of 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  was  naturally  reluctant  that  his 
single  City  of  refuge  should  be  approached  by  the  belli- 
gerents, one  of  whom  hail  despoiled  and  the  other  had 
deserted  him.  the  Princes  fixed  their  quarter*  in  its 
neighbourhood  and  communicated  through  the  Pontiff. 
All  personal  meeting  was  avoided;  and  after  a few  con- 
ferences which  each  held  separately  with  Paul,  a Truce 
for  ten  yeans  was  signed,  on  the  principle  of  the  iteftfi  quo. 
The  interests  of  the  Princes  themselves  were  the  only 
points  regarded  in  this  negotiation ; and  the  Du  fee  of  Savoy 
found  to  his  cost,  that  neither  the  claims  of  justice  nor 
the  bonds  of  kinsmuuship  were  of  avail  when  an  adjust- 
ment between  two  powerful  Sovereigns  depended  upon 
the  sacrifice  of  one  inferior  in  strength. 

For  a while  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Truce  of  Nice, 
the  inclination  of  Francis,  implicitly  guided  by  the  Con- 
stable Montmorency,  appeared  to  tend  to  union  with  the 
Emperor.  An  interview,  attributed  by  some  authorities 
to  accident,  but  which  most  probably  was  the 'result  of 
design,  took  place  at  Aigues-Morle*.  Fronds  galloped 
to  the  shore,  whence  a boat  conveyed  him  to  the  Em- 
peror’s galley.  When  Charles  had  assisted  him  on 
board,  the  first  words  with  which  he  was  greeted  were, 
44  My  brother,  see  me  a second  lime  your  prisoner.” 
The  Emperor  in  turn  landed  on  the  next  day  with  an 
inconsiderable  escort;  and,  from  the  mutual  confidence 
which  appeared  to  subsist  between  the  Princes,  no 
one  would  have  supposed  that  they  had  refused  inter- 
course at  Nice,  and  that  scarcely  eighteen  months  had 
elapsed  since  Francis  had  accused  his  rival  in  the  face 
of  Europe  of  a direct  attempt  at  murder. 

Further  estrangement  from  England  was  the  necessary 
consequence  of  this  friendship  for  the  Emperor,  and 
Henry  VIII.  was  grievously  offended  at  the  neglect  with 
which  his  Chaplain,  the  notorious  Bonner,  was  treated 
during  a mission  to  Paris.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Cardi- 
nal of  Pole,  a Pretender  to  his  throne,  was  received  with 
distinguished  honour  in  France,  till,  on  the  remonstrance 
of  Henry,  it  was  thought  more  prudent  that  he  should 
retire.  Cuslillon,  the  Ambassador  to  England,  in  order 
to  gratify  the  Constable,  suggested  a project,  which, 
if  it  were  not  recorded  in  his  own  Correspondence,  would 
lie  almost  incredible.  The  Emperor  and  the  Kings  of 
France  and  of  Scotland  were  to  combine  in  a League 
for  the  conquest  of  England,  and,  on  its  partition,  all 
the  Country  North  of  the  Humber  was  to  accrue  to  the 
last-named;  Charles  was  to  retain  the  district  between 
the  Humber  and  the  Thames,  while  all  the  South,  from 
Kent  to  Wales,  was  to  fall  to  the  dominion  of  France ; 
it  was  added,  that  six  weeks  would  be  sufficient  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  wild  enterprise.t 

Meantime,  an  insurrection  in  the  Netherlands,  arising 
from  the  reluctance  of  the  citizens  of  Ghent  to  pay  an 
impost  which  had  been  levied  upon  them,  required  the 
presence  of  Charles ; and  the  King  of  France  offered 
him  a free  passage  through  his  dominions  ns  the  most 
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convenient  route  to  the  insurgent  Country.  The  FIc-  Annals  of 
mings,  indeed,  hnd  offered  to  place  themselves  under  the  France* 
protection  of  Francis,  and  to  acknowledge  him  ns  their  * J”~' 
Sovereign,  but,  with  due  regard  for  the  Treaty  of  Nice, 
he  at  once  refused  their  offer;  with  scarcely  due  regard 
for  the  sentiment  which  had  prompted  the  Ghenter*  to 
make  it,  he  communicated  both  the  offer  itself  mid  the 
name*  of  the  chief  negotiators  to  the  Emperor.  Francis, 
who  was  detained  by  illness*  at  Chutelheraiit,  did  not 
personally  meet  the  Emperor  on  this  occasion  ; but  the 
two  Princes,  his  sons,  advanced  together  with  the  Con- 
stable to  Bayonne,  and  offered  to  abide  as  hostages  in 
Spain  till  his  return.  Charles,  however,  declared  him- 
self satisfied  with  their  father’s  word,  and  declined  any 
additional  surely.  His  progress  wus  slow  and  his  recep.  Passage  of 
tion  most  magnificent,  for  although  he  quitted  Bayonne  fj^**1** 
in  October,  the  20th  of  December  had  arrived  before  Franc** 
he  entered  Orleans.  On  arrival  at  Chatdlhdruut,  the 
two  Monarch*  proceeded  in  company  to  Paris,  and, 
during  eight  days  of  festivity,  they  were  lavish  of  ex- 
pressions of  mutun!  amity.  Yet  some  incidents  arc  re- 
ported to  have  occurred  which  might  reasonably  have 
created  suspicion  in  the  Emperor**  mind.  It  is  said 
that  Brusquet,  the  Jester  of  the  French  Court,  inserted 
the  Emperor  in  his  Catalogue  of  Fools,  because  he  had 
ventured  to  pass  through  the  Stales  of  a King  whom  he 
had  once  injured  ; and  that  he  reserved  to  himself  permis- 
sion to  blot  out  the  name  of  Charles,  and  to  write  that 
of  Francis  in  it*  place,  if  the  latter  should  allow  his 
enemy  to  escape  with  freedom. f 

On  his  arrival  in  the  Netherlands,  Charles  punished  *•  °- 
the  Ghcnlcrs,  who  abstained  from  resistance,  by  dis-  1540. 
placing  the  popular  Magistrates,  by  erecting  a fortress 
at  the  expense  of  the  inhabitants  in  order  to  control 
them  for  the  future,  and  by  bringing  to  the  scaffold  about 
five  and  twenty  of  their  most  distinguished  leaders. 

Francis  was  still  wholly  bent  upon  the  recovery  of  Fresh  ne- 
Milan.  a territory  which  C harles  wus  very  little  inclined  Rotations 
to  relinquish.  The  Emperor,  however,  renewed  his 
offer  to  bestow  that  Duchy,  or  else  the  Netherlands, 
together  with  the  Counties  of  Burgundy  and  of  Charolois, 
as  a marriage  portion  with  his  daughter,  upon  the 
second  son  of  the  King;  and  he  expressed  much  sur- 
prise when  Francis  declined  the  proposal.  The  real 
power  of  the  Emperor  would  have  been  strengthened  by 
this  seeming  dismemberment.  He  would  have  hound 
to  his  own  interests  the  Prince  upon  whom  the  Province 
was  bestowed,  and  he  would  have  been  in  more  full  pos- 
session of  its  resources,  thus  intermediately  committed  to 
a friendly  ruler,  than  he  was  at  present  while  they  were 
so  widely  removed  from  his  own  chief  seat  of  Govern- 
ment. Francis,  on  the  other  hand,  wished  to  aggrandize 
himself,  not  his  family;  and  he  appears  in  this  instance 
to  have  acted  with  a more  wary  policy  than  is  generally  to 
be  found  in  his  measures.  The  long  struggle  with  the 
House  or  Burgundy,  in  preceding  reigns,  had  warned 
him  how  greatly  the  lapse  of  a few  generations  di- 
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• It  is  said  that  this  illness,  frutn  which  the  King  never  com- 
pletely recovered,  proceeded  from  the  refined  vengeance  of  the  in- 
jured husband  of  a frail  Beauty,  la  Ffiromrrr,  who  disregarded  his 
own  heaith  in  order  to  mduigar  that  of  the  King. 

f BtogropMe  VmvmtUe,  tom.  vi.  p.  162.  But  similar  word*  are 
atcribed  by  Sir  Walter  Soxtt  to  he  Glorieux,  the  Jester  of  Charles  of 
Burgundy,  on  the  visit  of  Louis  XI.  to  Peronne.  That  great  Wnter, 
who  will  be  more  read  anil  better  remembered  than  many  more  pro- 
fessed Historians,  perhaps  found  the  words  adapted  to  his  purpose, 
and  unscrupulously  employed  them 
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History.  mini  she*  the  force  of  blood,  and  how  perilous  it  is  to 
exoil  any  younger  branch  of  a reigning  Fuinily  to  inde- 
pendence which  may  ultimately  become  rivalry.* 

The  interior  state  of  France  at  this  period  presents 
little  dial  is  interesting.  Tlie  Constable  Montmorency  for 
a while  held  undisputed  sway,  and  he  succeeded  in  over- 
throwing the  competitor  for  power  of  whom  he  was  most 
Dinpraceof  jea*  >,,St  l*ie  Admiral  Philip  de  Hrion-ChaboL  Poyel,* 
Chabot,  the  Chancellor,  a creature  of  the  Constable,  undertook 
a.  n.  the  destruction  of  ChabOt,  whose  Process  was  conducted 
with  little  regard  to  justice.  In  the  end,  although  con- 
demned, he  obtained  letters  of  pardon.  It  is  staled  that 
lie  died  in  consequence*  of  the  emotions  excited  by  this 
reversal  of  his  sentence,  and  that  Poyel  was  arrested 
and  committed  to  the  Tower  of  Argiliy  before  bis  victim 
expired. 

The  decline  of  Montmorency’*  influence  which  eu- 
sued  w as  accompanied  with  a revolution  in  the  sentiments 
latteily  entertained  by  the  King  concerning  the  Emperor. 
Every  hour  teiulrd  to  convince  Francis  more  fully  that 
Charles  did  not  design  to  observe  the  Articles  of  the 
Truce  of  Nice,  and  that  all  chance  of  live  pacific  recovery 
of  Milan  was  hopeless.  Since  the  conclusion  of  that 
Treaty  be  had  lieen  must  anxious  to  relieve  himself  from 
the  obloquy  which  he  knew  had  attended  his  union  with 
the  Turks,  lie  had  shown  gieol  neglect  of  Sol y man, 
and  the  lin|icriul  agents  in  the  Ottoman  Court  had  se- 
cretly impressed  the  Grand  Sigiior  with  a belief  that  all 
alliance  was  terminated.  A renewal  of  former  intimate 
connection  with  tin*  Poite  now,  however,  became  most 
desirable,  ami  the  wish  for  amity  was  strengtiiened  by  a 
knowledge  that  Venice  bad  concluded  a Treaty  with 
Constantinople.  Antonio  Kincon,  a Spanish  refugee  ill 
France,  who  during  some  years  had  tilled  the  dangerous 
and  Hot  very  honourable  office  of  Envoy  to  the  Sultan, 
was  instructed  to  assure  the  Divan  that  Francis  re- 
mained constant  to  hi*  engagements.  The  difficulty  of 
procuring  trustworthy  agents  in  a negotiation  requiring 
so  much  caution,  obliged  Kincon  lumsclf  to  communi- 
cate in  person  between  the  two  Courts ; and  while  he 
was  crossing  Lombardy  on  one  of  theise  important  mis- 
sions, he  was  stopped  and  murdered  ou  the  Po  by 
bravoes  in  the  employ  of  the  Marquis  del  Guusto,  the 
1 mperiulist  Governor  of  M ilan.  Tire  zeal  w hich  prompted 
this  atrocious  crime  was  not  repaid  by  tlie  attainment  of 
any  papers,  for  Kincon  discreetly  carried  his  secret*  in 
his  own  boeoixi.  But  Francis  loudly  denounced  the 
outrage  upon  his  acknowledged  agent;  and  when  be 
found  that  his  complaints  were  disregarded  by  Cliarles, 
whose  attention  was  engrossed  at  the  moment  by  pre- 
parations for  bis  unfortunate  Algeriue  expedition,  he  de- 
termined to  obtain  redress  by  arms. 

1 he  signal  calamines  in  which  pestilence  and  tempests 
involved  the  Imperial  troops  ou  the  shores  of  Africa,  and 
the  shattered  condition  in  which  the  Emperor  returned 
home  with  his  once  magnificent  unnumcul,  strengthened 
the  hope  which  Francis  entertained  of  easily  inflicting 
severe  punishment  upon  a disabled  rival.  Alliances 
were  not  readily  to  lx*  procured  ; but  a good  understand- 
ing was  renewed  with  Sol v man  through  the  agency  of 
a subtle  peasant  of  Dauphind,  Antoine  Escaliu,  better 


Renewed 
all  in  nc* 
with  Tur- 
i,T. 
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• According  to  Brantdmr,  Francis  Wuuld  hive  consented  to  ilia 
arrangement  for  the  Duke  of  in  the  Netherlands,  but  (hat 

Montiuurancy,  with  longer-* ighti-d  policy,  ilmsuatWd  him.  Human* 
-Dm.  vlvi.  AL  lie  Mont  petal,  foin.  v.  p.  iiSJ. 

t Poy«<  was  disgraced,  and  died  iu  15-W  ui  great  misery. 


known  by  the  name  of  Captain  Paulin;  and  so  great  Annals  of 
was  the  activity  of  the  King,  who.  sm«e  the  disgrace  of  Franc*. 
Montmorency,  had  Ixcome  his  own  Minister,  that  five 
armies  took  live  field  for  I he  campaign  of  1542.  The  1 rum 
Dauphin  with  one  body  menaced  the  Spanish  frontier;  A‘  °* 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  under  the  guidance  of  Claude,  * 

Duke  of  Guise,  fifth  sou  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  was  ,0 
employed  in  Luxemburg;  Vou  Russem,  the  Marechal 
of  Gueidres,  a sort  of  adventurer,  undertook  the  subju-  * 

Ration  of  UraUuni;  Flanders  was  committed  to  the  iiaratkJon 
Duke  of  Vcnddme;  and,  finally,  Pit'mont  was  occupied  «»  War. 
by  the  Admiral  Auncbaull  and  by  Du  Bellay  Langev. 
Luxemburg  was  readily  overrun,  but  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  anxious  to  ahara  in  the  glory  of  a battle  which  "*JU* 
it  was  reported  the  Emperor  intended  to  hazard  fur  the 
relief  of  Perpignan,  besieged  by  the  Dauphin,  relin- 
quished his  owu  conquests,  and  burned  to  Kousdlon 
from  trie  walls  of  Thionviik*,  the  only  town  which  re- 
mained for  him  to  subdue.  Charles,  however,  con- 
tented himself  by  leaving  Perpignan  to  the  bravery  of  the 
Duke  of  Alva,  who  repulsed  the  besiegers,  wasted  by 
three  months’  investment ; and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  O*** 
the  mortification  of  not  only  losing  the  fruit  of  his  owu 
triumph,  but  of  partaking  in  the  Dauphin's  reverse. 

The  march  ol  Vou  Robsem  was  a plundering  excursion, 
in  accordance  with  the  charucter  of  its  leader,  to  whose 
individual  enrichment  it  contributed  far  more  than  to 
any  general  advantage.  The  Duke  of  Vendome  reduced 
a few  unimportant  purl*  near  Calais  and  Boulogne;  and  mlu, 
lie l by  Langiy,  with  interior  iorces,  having  maintained  a.  d. 
himself  in  Pieuiont  against  the  Marquis  del  Guusto,  1543. 
surrendered  his  command  to  AnncbauU,  and  died  on  his  Jan-  9. 
route  to  France,  worn  out  by  fatigue  and  disappoint- 
ment. Such  was  tire  impotent  coudusion  of  the  mighty 
equipments  arrayed  by  Francis  iti  the  Spring. 

The  expenditure  of  the  past  campaign  pressed  most 
heavily  upon  the  National  Finances,  and  it  was  thought 
that  uit  equalization  of  the  duties  on  Salt  throughout  the 
Kingdom  might  relieve  the  public  burdens.  La  Rochelle, 
a City  already  in  the  possession  of  ninny  important  ex- 
clusive privileges,  was  the  chief  place  of  the  districts 
which  suffered  most  heavily  from  this  innovation; 
and  a popular  movement  in  that  City  expelled  the  Royal 
garrison,  which  had  been  quartered  upon  it  in  spite  of 
its  ancient  immunity  from  such  an  infliction.  The  King  iDllurrcc. 
announced  his  iiiLcnliou  of  punishing  the  insurrection,  lion  in 
and  repaired  in  person  to  La  Rochelle,  where  he  sat  iu  Rochelle, 
judgment  on  a scaffolding  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  bvc.31. 
surruunded  by  the  great  ollicers  of  the  Crown.  The 
Burghers  humbled  themselves  at  his  feet  and  solicited 
pardon  ; and  Francis,  by  a well-timed  act  of  clemency,  baity  of 
in  which  he  did  not  fail  to  contrast  his  own  mercy  with  Daucia. 
the  severity  exhibited  by  Charles  V.  at  Ghent,  deservedly 
gained  the  affection  of  hi*  subjects,  and  established 
himself  in  their  hearts  with  greater  stability  than 
he  could  have  acquired  by  exercising  the  strictest 
despotism. 

Meantime  the  Captain  Paulin  was  successful  in  Campaign 
his  intrigue  at  Constantinople,  ami  Solynioti  promised  in  the 
the  co-operation  of  Barharossa,  his  most  redoubted  N'°rth. 
Admiral,  on  the  coast  of  Provence,  lleury  VIII.,  oil  A • D* 

the  other  hand,  irritated  by  the  interference  of  France, 
winch  had  frustrated  his  project  for  the  pacific  ac*  ^ *l 
quirement  of  Scotland,*  entered  into  close  alliance 

* Tbtough  the  marriage  *»f  Prince  Edwanl  (Edward  VL  I with 
Queen  Msry,  (Mary  Quecu  of  Scot*,)  sol*  daughter  and  k»re»s  of 
James  V. 
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Battle  of 
Certwla. 
April  14. 


with  the  Emperor.  War  accordingly  recommenced 
with  more  than  former  fury.  It  was  at  first  chiefly 
waged  in  the  North,  where  Landreci  (ell  into  the 
hand*  of  the  French.  The  Emperor  in  turn  besieged 
that  town,  which  was  relieved  after  it  hud  endured  the 
extremity  of  famine.  The  Turkish  allies  had  been  suc- 
cessful in  Hungary ; in  which  Kingdom,  it  is  said,  that 
two  lisa  mired  thousand  armed  men  appeared  under  the 
banners  of  the  Sultan.  Barbarossa  also  had  spread  ter- 
ror along  the  Mediterranean,  and,  having  burned  Reggio, 
carried  off  many  slaves  from  Calabria,  and  needlessly 
alarmed  the  Homans  by  appearing  ntf  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber,*  he  cast  anchor  in  Marseilles  with  a powerful 
fleet,  containing,  exclusively  of  marines,  forty  thousand 
fighting  men. 

The  French  were  ill  preparer!  for  co-opcration  with 
this  great  armament,  but  the  Count  of  Knghicn  col- 
lected seven  thousand  men,  who,  in  combination  with 
fifteen  thousand  Turks,  attacked  and  captured  Nice,  a 
city  the  possession  of  which  afforded  little  surety  to  Pro. 
vetice.  and  which  ought  to  have  been  respected  as  be- 
longing to  the  unhappy  Duke  of  Savoy.  Barbarossu  be- 
haved with  the  utmost  insolence,  scoffed  at  the  poverty 
of  the  French,  and  demanded  that  the  citadel,  which 
still  held  out,  should  lie  delivered  to  the  sole  custody  of 
a Moslem  garrison  when  reduced.  Nevertheless,  Fran- 
cis was  content  to  disburse  eight  hundred  thousand 
crowns  in  presents  and  in  payment  to  this  haughty 
ally,  and  to  offer  him  the  port  of  Toulon  as  a winter 
station  for  his  fleet. 

Some  early  successes  of  the  Marquis  del  Guasto  in 
. Piemont,  at  the  commencement  of  the  following  Spring, 
induced  Francis  to  strengthen  Ins  army  in  that  Country, 
and  to  intrust  its  command  to  the  Count  of  Enghien. 
Thai  General,  however,  received  peremptory  instructions 
to  act  only  upon  the  defensive,  and  it  was  not  without 
considerable  difficulty  that  he  obtained  permission  to 
give  battle,  even  at  an  advantageous  moment.  Blaise 
de  Montluc,  who  was  despatched  by  him  to  make  urgent 
application  for  this  freedom  of  choice,  litis  left  a most 
graphic  account  of  his  audience  before  the  Council,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  favourable  answer  which  lie 
bore  was  extorted  Item  the  King  himself  iu  opposition 
to  his  Ministers  f No  sooner  was  the  resolution  of 
Francis  mode  known  than  a host  of  ardent  youths,  most 
of  whom  attained  great  future  distinction,  thronged 
from  the  Court  to  the  camp,  and  D* Enghien  at  the  same 
time  received  a welcome  remittance  of  money,  which, 
although  inadequate  to  his  wants,  in  some  degree  si- 
lenced the  clamours  of  his  ever- hungering  Swiss. 

Carignann  was  the  chief  object  of  contest.  It  was 
pressed  by  the  French,  and  Del  Gimsto,  who  knew  that 
it  could  not  huld  out  many  days  longer,  from  its  defi- 
ciency iu  stores,  determined  to  make  an  effort  for  its  relief. 
The  Imperialists  exceeded  the  French  in  numbers  by 
about  three  thousand  men,  and  if  they  had  been  content 
to  occupy  the  heights  of  Cerisola,  (from  which  the  battle 
derives  its  name.)  they  might,  perhaps,  have  secured 
victory.  The  impetuosity  of  a column  of  nine  thousand 
Germans  on  the  right,  who,  harassed  by  five  or  six  hours 
of  previous  skirmishing,  charged  downward  and  thus 
threw  away  their  advantage  of  position,  turned  the  fortune 


• C-nptain  Paulin,  who  was  on  board  the  Infidel  fleet,  insured  the 
Cardinal  Governor  of  Rome  that  the  Turks  would  reaped  the  neu- 
trality of  the  Pope. 

f Mem.  de  Mumtiuc,  liv.  ii.  p.  245—' 2S7.  M.  de  Sumondi, 
tom,  xvii.  p,  ] 79. 
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of  the  day.  They  were  unexpectedly  sustained  in  front  Annals  of 
by  the  firmness  of  the  Swiss  infantry,  and  at  the  same  Fiance, 
time  were  charged  in  flank  by  some  light  cavalry,  till, 
falling  bock  upon  their  line,  they  occasioned  inextricable 
confusion. 

In  the  French  right  wing,  which  was  manned  chiefly 
by  Italians  and  Provencals,  events  hud  been  very  dissi- 
milar. The  troops  wavered,  and  showed  signs  of  irreso- 
lution, and  w hen  D’Enghien,  in  order  to  encourage  Defeat  of 
them,  charged  through  the  Spanish  infantry  with  his  the  I’rcnch 
men-at-arms,  and  even  cut  his  way  back  again  not  T,ght. 
without  considerable  loss,  the  cowards  for  whom  he  had 
encountered  this  great  peril  had  disappeared.  D’Knghien, 
separated  from  his  left  by  a rising  ground,  for  a while- 
supposed  the  battle  to  be  lost ; and  found  himself  with 
bis  little  troop,  now  diminished  to  about  one  hundred 
horse,  opposed  to  four  ihouiud  veteran  Spanish  arque- 
busiers.  While  preparing  to  sell  his  life  deirly  in  a final 
charge,  he  was  agreeubly  surprised  by  the  appearance  of 
his  victorious  Swiss  and  by  the  flight  of  his  enemy. 

The  Swing  irritated  by  some  faithlessness  of  Del  Gmisto 
on  former  occasions,  were  merciless  in  pursuit,  and 
it  is  said  that  twelve  thousand  slain  attested  their 
vengeance.  The  loss  of  the  French  was  about  one- Their  great 
sixth  of  that  number,  and  they  obtained  possession  of 
the  entire  stores  and  of  the  military  chest  of  the  de- 
feated. 

If  Francis  had  been  ahle  to  follow  up  this  brilliant  Danger  of 
victory  the  fate  of  Italy  would  have  been  derided  ; but  f1?"?* 
the  danger  to  which  he  became  exposed  in  the  North  01 
his  Kingdom  not  only  prevented  him  from  icin forcing 
D’Eughieii,*  but  compelled  him  to  recall  almost  every 
serviceable  man  for  the  defence  of  that  frontier.  Bnr- 
barosm  had  relumed  home,  nfier  committing  frightful 
ravages  on  the  Mediterranean  coasts,  and  injuring  his 
ally  by  the  horror  which  his  cruelties  left  on  remem- 
brance for  more  than  he  had  assisted  him  by  any  war- 
like success.  Forty  thousand  men  under  the  Emperor, 
after  subduing  Luxemburg  and  Lorraine,  were  engaged 
in  the  siege  of  St.  Diner  in  Champagne,  a place  little  Siege  of  St. 
calculated  to  ofler  long  resistance,  but  which  the  valour  Dmur, 
of  Sanccrrc  and  Lalande  maintained  for  more  than  a 
month.  The  latter  terminated  his  life  upon  the  ram- 
parts, an  attack  upon  which  was  fatal  also  to  Rene, 

Prince  of  Orange;  and  it  is  said  that  the  final  capitula- 
tion of  the  town  was  obtained  only  by  a treacherous 
deception  practised  upon  Sancerre,  who  surrendered  in 
consequence  of  instructions  conveyed  to  him  in  a forged 
cipher. 

The  resistance  of  St.  Dizier,  however,  had  been  pro- 
tracted long  enough  to  enable  Francis  to  assemble  troops, 
and  to  sow  dissension  between  the  Emperor  and  his 
chief  ally,  Henry  VIII.  The  English  Monarch,  unop- 
posed in  Picardy,  upon  which  he  had  made  a descent, 
instead  of  marching  at  once  to  Paris,  was  willing  to 
negotiate  separately  after  he  had  secured  some  posts  in 


* Th*  death  uf  the  Count  d'Enghicn  occurred  in  February  1 546, 
under  remarkable  circumutancrs.  During  a very  hard  frost,  while 
the  Count  was  staying  at  La  Roche- Guinn,  tlie  Dauphin  Mud 
•oroe  ) oung  Noblemen  were  oimrntig  them  set  res  by  pelting  each 
other  with  Baow-balls.  The  Mai  quin  d’Aum.d*  unadvisedly 
threw  a bucket  of  linen  out  of  one  of  tb* appor  window*,  which  sink- 
ing the  Prince  on  the  head  occasioned  hi*  ileal h in  a few  day*  after- 
wards- The  occurrence  certainly  wear*  the  apj-eurauce  of  accident, 
and  no  inquiry-  was  made  into  it ; but  there  were  not  wanting  per- 
sons at  the  lime  who  spoke  of  it  a*  the  result  of  design  arming 
from  the  Dauphin's  jealousy  of  D'Enghiro's  superioi  influence. 
See  Brant  dtnr,  tom.  v.  p.  306,  who  attributes  the  accident  to  one 
Coraclxt  Bentivoglio, 
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the  neighbourhood  of  Calais ; but  the  terms  which  he 
proposed  were  offensive  and  extravagant.  Charles, 
whose  main  object  was  to  alarm  and  weukcti  France,  ill 
order  that  she  might  not  impede  his  greater  designs  upon 
the  liberty  of  Germany,  had  been  sufficiently  success- 
ful to  wish  for  the  discontinuance  of  war.  Between 
allies  thus  influenced  by  private  interests  and  uncon- 
nected by  any  common  tie,  it  was  not  possible  that  a 
cordial  union  could  long  exist.  The  Emperor,  with  more 
foresight  of  the  two,  took  more  speedy  steps  for  Peace, 
and  having  made  a demonstration  upon  the  Capital, 
which  occasioned  infinite  terror  among  the  Bourgeois, 
he  signed  a Treaty  at  Crespi  in  Valois,  on  terms  which, 
from  their  easiness,  excited  astonishment  among  those 
who  were  unacquainted  with  the  ultimate  aims  of  his 
policy. 

By  the  Peace  of  Crespi,  Francis  engaged  to  restore 
his  conquests  in  Pitmont,  and  the  Emperor  to  eva- 
cuate Champagne.  The  King  renounced  all  claims 
upon  Aragon,  Naples,  Flanders,  and  Artois;  Charles 
surrendered  his  pretensions  upon  Burgundy.  An  alliance 
for  promoting  Ecclesiastical  union  wus  projected,  and 
Francis  pledged  himself  to  provide  six  hundred  men- 
at-arms  and  ten  thousand  in'antry,  who  should  be  ready 
in  six  weeks  to  take  the  field  against  the  Turks.  As  a 
guaraniee  of  friendship,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  to 
espouse  either  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Emperor,  or 
the  second  daughter  of  the  King  of  the  Homans.  The 
choice  was  to  be  decided  in  four  months  by  Charles, 
who  bound  himself  to  give  us  a portion  to  the  former 
nil  the  ancient  Burgundian  territory,  with  the  reservation 
of  sovereignty  to  himself  dining  life;  to  the  iutter 
immediate  investiture  with  the  Duchy  of  Milun. 

This  Treaty  was  advantageous  to  France,  especially 
as  the  King  knew,  four  days  before  it*  signature,  that 
Boulogne  hud  surrendered  to  Henry  VIIL,  who  then 
prepared  to  fulfil  his  compact  -by  forming  a junction 
with  the  Emperor  under  the  walls  of  Puri*.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Dauphin,  who  commanded  the  sole  army 
(amounting  to  little  mure  than  thirty  thousand  men) 
which  could  hate  been  opposed  to  the  overu helming 
combined  force,  loudly  inveighed  against  the  Terms  as 
dishonourable;  ami  registered  a secret  Protest  that  he 
consented  to  their  ratification  solely  out  of  deference  to 
paternal  authority.  Henry  VIII.  perceived  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  retreat  of  Charles,  the  whole  of  the 
French  force  would  be  available  against  himself.  Having, 
therefore,  strongly  garrisoned  Boulogne,  he  raised  the 
siege  or  Montrcuil  in  which  lie  was  engaged,  and  em- 
barked for  England.  The  Dauphin,  who  had  marched 
upon  Picardy,  wus  unsuccess t ul  in  las  attempts  to  recover 
Boulogne,  and,  after  ronsiderable  mortality  both  from 
the  sword  and  from  disease,  was  compelled  to  disband 
bis  Swiss  before  their  term  of  service  liiid  expired. 

We  purposely  defer  any  notice  of  the  persecutions  in 
the  South  which  marked  the  commencement  of  the 
following  year.  Hostilities  with  the  English  were 
confined  to  some  maritime  rencounters  in  the  Channel, 
in  which  the  squadrons  of  the  two  nations  appear  to 
have  been  satisfied  with  a distant  cannonade ; and  to 
some  piratical  incursion*  on  the  coasts  of  Hampshire 
and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  producing  irremediable  disasters 
to  the  cottagers  whom  (hey  ruined,  but  utterly  incon- 
clusive as  to  the  general  progress  of  the  War.  The 
siege  of  Boulogne  still  continued,  and  an  attempt  to 
blockade  the  harbour  by  the  construction  of  a fortress 
named  L’Outrcau  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river 


Liainc  was  frustrated  by  want  of  skill  in  the  engineers.  or 

But  the  greatest  loss  suffered  by  the  French  before  this  ^ 

town  was  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  a young 
Prince  who  is  described  to  have  made  considerable  pro-  . D 
gross  iu  military  studies,  amt  to  have  won  the  affections  i-jgg 
of  the  soldiery  by  bravery  and  by  aflabdity.  His  de- 
cease  relieved  the  Emperor  from  an  embarrassment  re-  d. 
spcctingthe  Miluncsc  and  Flanders,  and  opened  a fresh  1347. 
subject  of  complaint  to  Francis,  wlien  his  demand  for  a.  d. 
some  stipulations  which  might  be  substituted  for  those  1345. 
of  Crespi  w as  formally  rejected.  Death  of 

Peace  with  England,  however,  was  necessary  before  *he  Duke 
discontent  with  Charles  could  be  avowed;  and  the  |*r 
menluhle  sufferings  of  the  army  which  invested  Boulogne  e ' ' 
rendered  the  accommodation  much  to  be  desired.  During 
the  rigours  of  Winter,  cold  and  damp,  scantiness  of  pro-  before 
visions  and  unhealthy  and  unprotected  quarters,  contri-  Boulogne, 
buled  {lerhaps  in  equal  measure  to  produce  contagion. 

**  I slept  one  night,*'  says  an  eye-witness,  " in  the  apart- 
ment of  a distinguished  officer,  and  in  the  very  room  in 
which  wc  lay  died  his  brother  and  two  of  hi*  sons,  who 
hud  appeared  to  be  in  perfect  health  during  the  preceding 
day.  Out  of  leu  thousand  men,  not  more  than  nine 
hundred  could  bear  arm*.  The  daily  funerals  averaged 
a hundred  and  twenty;  till  at  length,  tired  of  opening 
separate  graves,  wc  buried  all  the  dead  inhabitants  of  a 
house  at  once  by  pulling  down  its  roof  upon  their 
corpses.  *'• 

Henry  VIII.  was  not  less  ready  than  the  French  to  Peace  with 
terminate  an  expensive  War.  He  was  embroiled  with  England, 
the  Scots,  harassed  by  domestic  conspiracies,  nod  alarmed 
by  the  intentions  which  Charles  every  day  more  clearly 
manifested  against  the  Protestant*.  Relinquishing, 
therefore,  the  haughty  demand*  which  'he  hod  so  lately 
urged,  he  was  content  with  the  basis  of  the  Treaty  of 
Moore,  concluded  twenty-one  years  before,  which  stipu-  June  7. 
lated  for  an  annuity  of  one  hundred  thousand  crowns. 

Francis  engaged  also  to  pay  a further  sum  of  two  million 
crowns  before  Michaelmas  1554,  when  Boulogne  was  to 
be  transferred  to  his  possession. 

Long,  however,  before  the  arrival  of  that  time,  both  Heath  of 
Princes  had  been  removed  from  the  scene  of  their  com-  Henry 
petition.  Henry  expired  at  the  beginning  of  1547.  VIII. 
Francis  renewed  proposals  to  the  Regent  Somerset,  and  *•  D 
found  in  him  a wili  ng  negotiator.  But  hi*  const*-  1547. 
tution  was  destroyed  by  repealed  attacks  of  disease 
under  which  he  had  long  suffered,  and  which,  wc  are  BIUj  0f 
told,  was  the  effect  of  debauchery.  During  the  latter  Kianci*  I. 
months  of  his  life,  he  Seems  to  have  been  restlessly  March  11. 
seeking  for  diversion  by  the  chase  and  by  hawking; 
and  in  one  of  those  excursions  he  was  mortally  seized  rt 
Rumbouillet,  and  expired  after  a few  days’ confinement, 
retaining  to  the  last  his  memory  and  understanding. 

He  was  in  his  fifty-third  year,  and  it  is  said  that  his 
parting  moments  were  distinguished  by  exemplary  de- 
votion. ** Three  of  his  act*,  writes  a contemporary, 
by  no  means  inclined  to  flattery,  “ have  deservedly  given 
him  the  title  of  the  Great:  the  Battle  of  Mnrignano, 
his  patronage  of  Letters,  and  his  resistance,  single- 
handed,  to  the  combined  efforts  of  all  Europe.  Charles 
V.,  the  conqueror  of  Germany,  of  Asia,  and  of  Africa, 
was  checked  by  the  waters  of  tbe  Marne  and  of  the 
Durance,  and  made  shipwreck  in  France  of  two  o!  his 
greatest  nrmamenta.,*t 


* Du  Bellay,  p.  266.  M.  de  Sumondi,  xvii.  267 
f Man.  de  Taixumet,  tom.  xxvL  ch,  viiL  p.  34. 
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CHAPTER  XCVII. 

ANNALS  OF  ITALY,  FROM  THE  RETREAT  OF  CHARLES  VIII.  TO  THE  PEACE  OF 

CHATEAU  CAMBRESIS. 

FROM  A.  0.  1498.  TO  A.  D.  1559. 


History.  Although,  at  the  close  of  the  XVth  Century,  Italy,  un- 
O fortunately  for  herself,  became  the  chief  theatre  upon 
From  which  the  leading  rowers  of  Europe  decided  their 
a.  o.  quarrels,  and  in  many  instances  was  the  prize  for  which 
1498.  they  contested,  there  are  numerous  incidents  connected 
with  her  domestic  History  which  deserve  remembrance 
A*  D*  and  which  can  obtain  it  only  by  separate  relation. 
1559.  Two  methods  of  framing  the  requisite  narrative  obvi- 
ously present  themselves:  one  that  of  treating  each 
State  distinctly  ; the  other  that  of  representing  the  events 
in  the  chronological  order  of  their  occurrence  as  affect- 
ing the  general  condition  of  the  Peninsula.  >Ve  have 
preferred  the  latter  ns  the  more  natural  and  less  per- 
plexing to  the  reader. 

The  short  hope  of  disetn  barrassment  from  the  op- 
Pi*a.  pressure  yoke  of  Florence  which  Pisa  Ii3d  entertained 
when  Charles  VIII.  entered  Italy  and  declared  in  her 
favour,  was  dissipated  by  his  abrupt  retreat.  It  was  to 
strengthen  himself,  not  to  assist  the  cause  of  Freedom, 
that  he  had  promised  assistance ; and  he  had,  indeed, 
entered  into  contradictory  engagements  with  Florence  ; 
so  that  when  the  deceived  and  suffering  City  poured 
out  its  whole  population  at  his  feet  as  he  withdrew  from 
Naples,  be  evaded  the  assurances  which  he  had  confi- 
dently given  but  two  months  before.  The  Pisans  were 
thus  involved  in  a dangerous  and  unequal  contest, 
during  which  they  received  occasional  aid  from  Maxi- 
milian Sforxa,  from  the  Emperor,  and  from  Venice. 
After  the  expulsion  of  the  Medici,  the  Democratic  party 
in  Florence,  on  intrusting  on  army  to  Paolo  Vitelli  of 
Hi  sieged  Castello,  anticipated  the  entire  subjugation  of  those 
by  Foula  whom  they  considered  to  be  rebellious  subjects.  Un- 

,lci*u  successful  attempts  ut  mediation  were  offered  by  both 

.A' D’  Louis  XII.  and  by  the  Duke  of  Milan  ; Bud  the  terms 
April  6 which  Hercules,  Duke  of  Ferrara,  pronounced,  when  ac- 
cepted as  arbiter,  were  so  manifestly  unjust,  that  the 
Pisans  refused  submission  and  prepared  to  undergo  a 
siege.  Their  resistance  was  most  valorous,  and  the 
large  breaches  opened  in  their  walls  in  many  instances 
were  defended  by  the  heroism  of  women.  Want  of  skill, 
avarice,  and  treachery  were  imputed  to  Vitelli  by  his 
employers ; and,  upon  the  failure  of  his  enterprise,  he 
ll‘M  execu-  was  arrested,  condemned  to  lose  his  head,  and  executed 
twit.  afirr  he  had  undergone  the  torture. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  for  many  years  through- 
out the  course  of  events  which  we  are  about  to  relate, 
the  War  between  Florence  and  Pisa  was  always  conti* 
nurd  ; raging,  indeed,  with  more  or  less  violence  ac- 
cording to  circumstances  ; but  unchanged  in  the  deter- 
mination on  one  hand  to  maintain  sovereignly,  on  the 
other  to  submit  to  any  foreign  Power  rather  than  to 
bow  again  under  the  detested  yoke  of  its  neighbours. 
This  mutual  animosity  between  the  two  chief  Slates  in 
vol.  xii.  385 


Tuscany,  and  the  defenceless  condition  of  her  other  once  AnnaUuf 
leading  Cities,  Sienna  and  Lucca,  encouraged  the 
anxious  hopes  which  Cesar  Borgia  entertained  of  cx-  v-7Tv“,fc/ 
tending  his  possessions.  The  feuds  which  separated  the  trora 
Orsini  from  the  Colonne  had  produced  devastation  in  1*100 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and  had  substituted  a ,o 
rate  of  brigunds  living  in  fortresses,  for  the  peaceful  A D 

agriculturists  which  once  hod  tilted  its  fields.  The  ] 55f) 

detestable  policy  of  Alexander  VI.  encouraged  the  dis-  Aml»*ti.»u« 
sensions  between  these  (wo  powerful  Families,  and  he  views  ut 
sided  with  the  one  or  with  the  other  of  them  according  as  Cwsar 
cither  was  predominant  at  the  moment^  His  son,  the  urfi,a» 
Duke  of  Valentinois,  attached  <0  himself  a hand  of  mer- 
cenaries and  assumed  the  habits  of  an  avowed  enndot- 
tiere.  Horrible  as  are  the  crimes  with  which  his  me- 
mory is  polluted,  it  were  unjust  to  suppose  lhat  he  stood 
alone  as  the  perpetrator  of  wickedness.  His  atrocities 
were  too  often  paralleled  by  many  of  bis  conlempora- 
raries  ; and  without  needlessly  detailing  instances  from 
the  countless  scenes  of  blood  anil  guilt  which  deform 
the  Italian  Annalists,  it  may  suffice  to  say  that  demoruli-  Demnra’i- 
zation  has  never,  perhaps,  sunk  human  nature  lower  of 
than  we  find  it  among  the  Romagnese  at  the  period  of  1 ** 
which  we  are  now  treating. 

The  unwillingness  manifested  by  Alexander  lo  assist 
Louis  XI.  in  his  projects  upon  Milan  might  have  occa- 
sioned differences  between  France  and  Rome,  if  it 
had  not  accorded  with  the  interests  ofCieorgeofAmboise, 
the  favourite  Minister  of  the  former  Power,  lhat  the 
two  Courts  should  remain  united;  and  at  the  moment  of 
the  second  conquest  of  Milan,  Caesar  Borgia  found  Borgia  sup* 
himself  strengthened  by  the  avowed  support  of  the  vie- 
furious  Monarch.  By  force  of  arms  by  treachery,  or 
by  assassination,  the  Duke  of  Y'alcntinois  triumphed  1591 
over  the  petty  Signors  of  Romagna.  The  Lords  of 
Rimini  and  of  Pd*uro  submitted  without  a struggle ; 
the  youthful  Astorre  de  Manfredi  defended  Paenza 
manfully  ; and  when,  after  the  repulse  of  more  than  one  Capture  of 
assault,  and  the  acceptance  of  u favourable  capitidn-  ^rdrr  nT* 
tion,  lie  was  tempted  to  visit  Rome,  unspeakable  hop- 
rors  preluded  his  murder  and  the  committal  of  his 
strangled  body  to  the  Tiber. 

After  the  subject  ion  of  Romagna,  which  was  achieved 
by  the  capture  of  Facnza,  it  remained  to  persuade  the 
Holy  College  lo  consent  toils  alienation  from  the  domains 
of  the  Church.  The  simoniacal  creation  of  twelve  new  Romagna 
Cardinals,  who  purchased  their  dignity  at  a stipulated  created  iota 
price,  not  only  gave  Alexander  the  command  of  uddi-  aDuchffcf 
tional  voices,  but  enabled  him  to  buy  the  suffrages  of 
the  existing  mt-mbers  of  the  Consistory;  and  Cesar  0 
Borgia  receives!  the  investiture  of  a new  Duchy  in  ad- 
dition to  lhat  of  Valence.  But  his  restless  cupidity  was 
allured  by  the  hope  of  further  acquisition  in  the  terri- 
3 D 
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lories  of  Bologna  and  Tlrbino,  and  of  a final  establish- 
ment even  in  Florence  itself. 

That  Republic,  however,  during  the  past  year,  had 
concluded  a subsidiary  Treaty  with  Louis,  and  her 
troops,  combined  with  a French  detachment  uuder  the 
command  of  Hugh  of  Beaumont,  (an  officer  of  whose 
good  faith  the  Florentines  had  received  proof,  and 
upon  whose  promotion  they  accordingly  insisted,)  had 
again  laid  siege  to  Pisa.  But  the  French  were 
attached  to  the  natives  of  the  City  which  they  invested, 
and  disliked  the  service  upon  which  they  were  engaged  ; 
and  so  undisguised  were  the  symptoms  of  mutiny  in 
their  ranks  when  an  assault  was  proposed,  that  Beau- 
mont, in  order  to  avoid  an  explosion,  was  compelled  to 
retreat.  The  disasters  of  the  campaign  excited  most 
lively  indignation  in  the  bosom  of  tlie  French  King, 
and  were  attributed  by  him  entirely  to  mismanagement 
in  the  Government  of  Florence,  and  to  the  obstinate 
choice  of  Beaumont  as  a General  in  opposition  to  others 
whom  he  had  proposed. 

Cesar  Borgia  perceived  the  favourable  opportunity 
thus  afforded.  Florence  was  secure  from  his  attacks 
while  she  preserved  the  favour  of  Louis ; but  this  shield 
was  apparently  removed,  and  the  weakness  of  the  Re- 
public in  consequence  of  her  recent  efforts  invited 
aggression.  Leagued  with  the  Pisans  who  had  sufficiently 
just  cause  of  eutnity,  with  the  Vitelli  who  panted  to 
revenge  the  death  of  their  kinsman,  with  Bcntivoglio  of 
Bologna  whom  he  partly  terrified  and  partly  bribed  into 
alliance,  and  with  Julian  of  Medici  whom  he  cajoled 
by  assurances  of  the  restoration  of  his  Family,  he  entered 
Tuscany  with  about  six  thousand  men,  under  a pretext 
that  he  was  amicably  passing  onward  to  Rome,  and 
requesting  leave  to  purchase  supplies  a*  he  advanced. 
No  sooner,  however,  was  he  extricated  from  the  moun- 
tains which  at  first  embarrassed  his  march,  than  lie  de- 
manded the  re-establishment  of  the  Medici,  and  the  sur 
render  of  six  ciiir.ens  whom  he  named  to  undergo 
punishment  in  reprisal  for  the  execution  of  Paolo  Vitelli. 
These  harsh  condition*  were  remitted  on  the  assurance 
that  a pension  of  thirty-sax  thousand  ducats  should  be 
paid  him  during  the  next  three  years,  and  that  no  pro- 
tect ion  should  l>e  afforded  to  the  district  of  Piombino, 
which  he  deemed  a more  e*ay  conquest.  He  kuew, 
indeed,  that  Louis,  who  was  preparing  for  his  expedition 
to  Naples,  required  his  attendance,  and  that  time  was  at 
present  denied  for  the  full  execution  of  his  schemes.  The 
Castle  of  Piomhino,  the  only  strong  hold  in  his  little 
State  which  remained  to  its  Lord,  being  committed  to 
blockade,*  Borgia  himself,  therefore,  with  his  main  body 
of  troops,  accompanied  the  inarch  of  the  French. 

On  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Naples  it  be- 
came important  to  Louis  that  the  Florentines  should 
not  commit  themselves  to  Maximilian;  he  consented, 
therefore,  to  afford  them  protection  for  three  years,  on 
the  receipt  of  an  annual  subsidy  of  forty  thousand  flo- 
rins. The  guarantee  of  connection  with  France  was  a 
powerful  safeguard  to  the  Republic,  still  trembling 
under  apprehension  from  Borgia,  who  wielded  the  re- 
sources of  the  Holy  See,  who  had  conquered  Romagna, 
and  who,  by  the  espousal  of  his  sister  Lucrezia  to 
Alfonso,  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  had  now 
acquired  an  ally  of  no  small  influence.  One  hundred 
thousand  ducats,  certain  Fiefs  of  Romagna,  and  the 


• It  surrendered  on  September  3. 


invaluable  support  of  the  Pope,  formed  the  portion  of  Annals  of 
Lucrezia ; and  in  exchange  for  these  advantages  the  Italy, 
noble  House  of  Este  was  content  to  admit  as  the  bride 
of  its  heir  a woman  sullied  with  the  infamy  of  murder,  From 

of  incest,  and  of  adultery.  She  is  said  to  have  presided  A:  ®* 

at  the  scandalous  orgies  with  which  Alexander  dese* 
crated  the  Vatican,  to  have  distributed  with  her  own  *° 
hand  prizes  for  victory  in  abominable  contests,  and  to  2559 
have  been  the  mistress,  successively,  of  her  father  and 
her  brothers.  The  disorders  of  her  life  during  her  un-  Lucrezia 
married  intervals  were  notorious,  and  she  had  already  Burgia. 
thrice  contracted  the  nuptial  bond.  On  the  elevation  of 
Roderkr  Borgia  to  the  Pontificate  she  was  divorced  from 
a Neapolitan  Gentleman  to  whom  she  had  hern  con- 
tracted in  tender  years,  but  whose  station  was  considered 
too  mean  for  the  daughter  of  a Pope.  A second  divorce 
followed  her  marriage  with  Giovanni  Sfonca,  Lord  of 
Pdsaro,  when  a more  brilliant  connection  was  offered 
by  the  Prince  of  Bislglia  and  Salerno,  a natural  son  of  a.  d. 
Alfonso  II.  of  Naples.  The  revolution  which  occa-  1501. 
stoned  his  father’s  abdication  was  the  dealh-worrant  July  15. 
also  of  this  young  Prince.  After  an  unsuccessful  at-  Married  to 
tempt  at  assassination  on  the  steps  of  St.  Peters,  he  Alfonso  of 
was  strangled  in  his  bed  before  he  had  recovered  from 
his  wounds.  These  events  iu  the  history  of  his  daugh-  u®’ 
ter-in  law  were  forgotten  or  overlooked  by  Hercules  of 
Ferrara ; who,  on  the  other  hand,  afforded  to  CaMtar 
liorgia  a strong  covering  on  his  most  vulnerable  frontier 
in  Komagna,  and  enabled  him  to  direct  an  undivided 
force  upon  Ins  Tuscan  enterprise. 

A treacherous  attack  added  Urbino  to  Borgia’s  pos-  f\.nqne#t  of 
sessions;  but  while  he  was  awaiting  a favourable  moment  Urbina, 
for  a second  descent  upon  Tuscany,  he  received  a formal 
notification  that  Florence  was  under  the  protection  of  June. 

Louis,  and  a prohibition  from  any  attempt  upon  that 
Republic.  Turning  aside  personally  from  the  enter- 
prise he  seized  the  Fief  of  Camerino,  and  put  to  death 
Its  Lord  together  with  two  of  his  sons.  Meantime, 
while  he  thus  feigned  obedience  to  the  injunctions  of 
France,  one  of  his  Captains  was  deputed  by  secret 
orders  to  penetrate  into  the  Florentine  territory.  Louis,  Indigoa- 
who  detected  the  artifice,  immediately  despatched  sue-  t ion  of 
count  to  his  allies;  and  on  his  arrival  at  Asti,  during  Loui* 

0 short  abode  which  he  made  in  Lombardy,  be  was  met 
by  innumerable  charges  with  which  tile  enemies  of 
Borgia  sought  to  increase  the  indignation  which  they 
believed  that  he  had  excited.  If  the  King  at  the  moment 

liad  resolved  upon  an  exercise  of  severity,  he  was  di-  

verted  from  his  purpose  by  George  of  Amboise,  who 

was  grateful  to  the  reigning  Pope  for  elevation  to  the  Car- 

dinalate,  and  who  was  intriguing  for  future  succession  to 

the  Tiara  by  the  influence  of  his  son  ; ami  when  Caesar 

Borgia  himself,  hastening  from  Rome,  obtained  audience 

from  Louis,  all  Italy,  which  had  anticipated  his  tall, 

was  astonished  at  his  establishment  in  greater  favour  BurgU  ob- 

than  he  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  He  was  received  with  lain*  wcon- 

honour ; no  inquiry  was  made  into  his  outrages  upon 

allied  Powers ; and  three  hundred  lances  were  left  to 

serve  uuder  his  command  when  the  King  returned  to 

France. 

The  Florentines,  greatly  alarmed  at  this  increase  of 
strength  in  so  dangerous  a neighltour,  and  uncertain  of 
the  intentions  of  France  herself,  partially  remodelled 
their  Government,  and  endeavoured  to  abate  faction  by  FI0™*** 
diminishing  the  frequency  of  election.  Want  or  slnbi- 
lily  had  been  the  chief  error  of  the  entirely  democratic  uietv  for 
form  which  had  succeeded  the  overthrow  of  the  Medici ; life. 
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notary.  an,j(  a remedy  for  this  defect,  they  appointed  a Chief 
Magistrate  for  life  under  the  title  of  Gonfalonierc.  lie 
was  lodged  in  the  Palace,  and  his  allowance  was  one 
hundred  ducats  a month.  But  his  real  powers  were 
strictly  limited ; and  he  was  warned  upon  h*s  accession 
that  his  rank  by  no  means  exempted  him  from  capital 
punishment  in  case  of  malversation.  Piero  Soderini,  a 
man  of  ripe  age,  of  illustrious  birth,  of  adequate  fortune, 
and  of  unsullied  reputation,  was  chosen  by  a majority  of 
voices  us  the  first  holder  of  this  honourable  authority. 
theLordsof  ®ul  1 * waa  not  on*Y  at  Florence  that  C®*ar  Borgia 
Romagna.  excited  terror.  He  had  announced  his  design  of  reducing 
all  the  Fiefs  over  which  the  Church  had  at  any  time 
asserted  a claim,  and  the  condoltieri,  by  whose  aid 
he  had  as  yet  been  supported,  perceived  too  late  that 
each  of  themselves  in  turn  would  be  sacrificed  to  his 
ambition.  The  Orsini.  the  Vitelli,  and  other  leaders, 
accordingly  assembled  at  Magione  in  Perugia,  and  took 
up  a strong  position  in  order  to  intercept  communica- 
tion between  Romagna  and  the  Capital.  So  notorious 
were  the  Chieftains  for  perfidy,  so  sullied  with  crimes 
not  inferior  to  those  of  their  opponent,  that  all  con- 
nection with  them  was  declined  both  by  Florence  and  by 
Venice.  The  Duke  of  Urbino,  however,  was  included 
in  their  coalition,  and  speedily  recovered  his  lost  terri- 
tory. Never,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  nefa- 
rious and  adventurous  career  was  Casar  Borgia  exposed 
to  greater  peril  than  on  the  outbreak  of  this  revolt;  and 
if  the  name  of  the  protection  of  France  had  not  re- 
tarded the  movement*  of  the  Confederates,  who  natu- 
rally dreaded  to  provoke  the  vengeance  uf  that  Power, 
prompt  action  must  inevitably  have  overwhelmed  him. 
The  time  which  he  obtained  by  negotiation  and  his 
wilinetis  in  diplomacy  enabled  him  to  achieve  a final 
triumph.  He  lulled  each  Captain  into  security  by  a 
separate  Treaty;  he  reconquered  the  Duchy  of  Urbino; 
and  having  detached  his  French  allies  on  another  enter- 
prise, in  order  more  effectually  to  escape  suspicion,  he 
marched  with  his  own  troops  upon  Sinigaglia,  in  which 
town  most  of  his  enemies  were  assembled,  greeted  his 
victims  with  courtesy  as  if  he  had  repaired  thither  for 
an  amicable  Conference,  and  having  disarmed  their  sol- 
diers who  were  scattered  through  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lages and  were  easily  mustered  by  his  overwhelming 
force,  he  committed  those  whom  he  most  feared  to  the 
executioner.* 

The  Pope,  meantime,  in  order  to  assist  his  son's  de- 
. sign,  had  secured  the  other  leading  members  of  the 

Onluial  * Orsini.  Most  of  his  prisoners  obtained  liberty  on  sur- 
render of  their  castles;  but  the  Cardinal,  whom  he 
had  treacherously  invited  to  the  Vatican  under  the  guise 
of  friendship,  was  poisoned  after  several  weeks'  detention 
iu  captivity.  The  King  of  France  ami  the  Signocy  of 
Venice  announced  themselves  as  protectors  of  the  sur- 
vivors. of  the  Family : and  Louis,  who  as  yet  hud  not 
been  compelled  to  withdraw  from  Naples,  still  retained 
Pi»a  offers  sufficient  power  in  Italy  to  uwe  Caesar  Borgia  into  reluc- 
to  submit  to  tant  obedience.  Great  ns  was  the  tctnptuiion,  and  ar- 
c «war  Bor-  deutly  as  he  desired  the  acquisition,  he  durst  not  accept 
the  offer  which  Pi*a  made  about  this  time  to  submit 
auae‘  herself  to  his  sway.  The  Government  of  Borgia  was 
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• The  Captain*  strangled  at  Sinigoglia  on  December  31  were 
Vitvituuo.  VitvUi,  and  Oliverolto  do  Fcrmo.  P«»lo  Oraini  and  the 
Duke  uf  Gruvioa  wrrr  reserved  for  a similar  fate  till  the  follow- 
ing January  13,  in  order  that  Cirur  Borgia  rai'gbt  receive  iateili- 
I'euce  that  the  remaining  Oniiu  were  in  ho  father1!  power. 


far  from  being  oppressive  to  his  subjects  ; in  spite  of  his  Annals  of 
crimes  he  had  attained  a certain  popularity  by  courteous  July, 
and  alfable  manners,  and  he  had  the  art  to  represent  all 
measures  of  severity  as  proceeding  not  from  himself  but 
from  the  administration  of  his  Lieutenants. 

When  the  Spaniards  had  treacherously  chased  the 
French  from  Naples.  Cffisar  Borgia  entered  into  secret 
intrigues  with  Gonsalvo  of  Cordova ; and  in  pursuance 
of  that  discreet  policy  which  recommends  adherence  to 
the  party  in  the  ascendant,  he  would  soon,  perhaps, 
have  renounced  all  connection  with  Louis,  hut  for  the 
great  changes  which  ensued  upon  the  unexpected  death 
of  Alexander  VI.  That  occurrence  is  still  involved  in  Arg.  18. 
mystery ; but  the  common  and  the  most  accredited 
account  of  it  is  by  no  means  improbable.  It  is  reported 
that  the  Pope,  who  derived  great  profit  from  the  illicit 
sale  of  Ecclesiastical  dignities,  and  to  whose  interests, 
therefore,  the  death  of  a Cardinal  was  important,  lmd 
accepted  an  invitation  from  Cardinal  Adrian  Cortuho  to 
a banquet  in  the  Vineyard  of  Belvedere  with  the  inten- 
tion of  despatching  In*  unwary  host  by  poison.  A bottle 
of  particular  wine  had  been  medicated  for  that  purpose 
by  the  Duke  of  Valentinois,  who  intrusted  it  to  the  cup- 
bearer with  strict  instructions  that  no  one  was  to  par- 
take of  it  excepting  Corneto.  During  a momentary 
absence  of  that  officer  from  the  banquet-chamber  the 
bottle  was  shared  between  the  Pope,  his  ton,  anil  the 
Cardinal  Alexander,  who  from  more  advanced  oge 
was  too  weak  to  permit  the  employment  of  violent  anti- 
dotes, died  almost  immediately,  nud  the  rapid  decompo-  Death  uf 
sition  of  his  body  testified  the  virulence  of  the  draught.  Ak*xan- 
Ca*sor  Borgia  and  Comtto  recovered,  after  struggling  cr 
through  long  and  dangerous  illness;  and  the  latter  assured 
the  Historian  Puulus  Jovius  that  no  BOoticr  had  he  swal- 
lowed the  wine  than  he  felt  as  if  his  entrails  were  con- 
sumed by  fire ; that  he  lost  all  consciousness  at  the 
moment,  so  that  he  was  restored  to  sense  only  by  immer- 
sion in  a cold  bath;*  and  that  he  was  not  re-established 
in  heallh  before  he  had  shed  the  whole  of  his  skint 

The  Duke  of  Valentinois  was  far  too  politic  not  to  Dagger  *f 
have  pre-arranged  the  measures  requisite  on  the  contin-  V**ur  ^or" 
gency  of  his  father's  death;  but,  as  he  afterwords  told  K,a* 
Machiaveili,  he  hail  never  contemplated  the  probability 
that  he  himself  should  be  disabled  by  sickness  at  a mo- 
ment so  important.!  He  was  halting  at  the  time  between 
adherence  to  Spain  or  to  Fruuce.  and  be  did  nut  know 
from  which  army  he  had  to  expect  hostility.  He  was 
exposed,  moreover,  to  violence  from  an  unruly  populace, 
who  received  with  shouts  of  joy  the  announcement  of 
Alexander’s  decease,  and  who  flocked  in  tumultuary 
crowds  to  regale  with  savage  delight  on  the  spectacle  of 
his  corpse.  But  Cesar's  army  was  coucentruted  in 
Rome  and  its  neighbourhood,  he  was  able  to  maintain 
himself  iu  the  Vatican,  and  he  secured  the  neutrality  of 
many  of  the  C'olonne  by  instantly  ceding  the  Fiefs 
which  the  late  Pope  had  confiscated. 

His  force,  however,  was  lur  too  scanty  to  prevent  the 
assembly  of  his  enemies,  and  their  speedy  re-entrance 
into  Rome.  Of  the  detestable  spirit  which  animated 
them,  ami  of  the  ferocious  habits  of  the  time,  an  example 


• -Sr**  in  tmtittm  /rigitLi  plenum  mergere  ctyrretur.  Psulus 
Jovius,  t ria  Mnjni  CtmuJei,  Lb.  L Bunt.  1 567.  Wsart) 

not  quite  sure  that  ire  have  rt-iidried  the  passage  correctly.  It 
is  altogether  omitted  t>y  M.  <!«  Si»cnoiidj,  to  whom  srci-we  our 
acquaintance  with  the  narrative. 

f U.  i ’Aid.  Guicciardini,  lib.  vi.  tom.  iu  p.  20. 

{ U Principe,  cup  vii. 
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History.  is  afforded  by  Fabio  Orsini,  who,  after  having  killed  one 
of  the  Borgian  family,  washed  his  hands  nod  mouth 
From  {)|e  blood  of  his  slaughtered  adversary.  Romagna 
A.  o.  (done  continued  unshaken  in  its  allegiance;  for  having 
1498.  tasted  the  benefit  of  a. settled  Government,  it  was  naturally 
most  unwilling  to  return  to  its  former  anarchy.  Meun- 
® * time  the  Conclave  was  assembling ; a numerous  French 

1339.  artny  under  La  Trdmoilla  had  already  advanced  be- 
voud  Nepi,  and  the  Cardinal  of  Amboise  had  brought 
with  him  to  Home  the  Cardinal  Ascanio  Sforza  and  the 
Cartlinal  of  Ar.*gon,  both  of  whom  had  been  released 
from  confinement  on  an  assurance  that  they  would  assist 
in  his  election.  The  hopes  of  Amboise  were  strong, 
provided  he  could  obtain  the  suffrages  of  the  Spanish 
He  leagues  Cardinals,  who  were  influenced  by  the  Duke  of  Valen- 
spain  wi'h  tinois;  and  Borgia,  perceiving  that  the  French  were 
Franca.  nearer  at  hand  than  the  Spaniards,  hastily  broke  the 
engagements  which  he  had  contracted  with  Guttsalvo  de 
Cordova. 

The  immediate  result  of  this  rash  step  was  the  with- 
drawal of  many  Castilian  officer*  of  distinction  from 
his  service.  The  Cardinals  also  refused  to  enter  the 
Conclave  until  George  of  Amboise  had  solemnly  engaged 
that  the  French  troops  should  hall  at  N«pi,  and  till 
Borgia  with  his  armed  force  had  wi'hdruivn  from 
Home;  and  then,  feeling  themselves  unshackled,  they 
resolved  to  gain  time  by  a discreet  choice.  Any  pro- 
longation of  the  existing  Conclave,  threatened  on  all 
sides  by  the  movements  of  soldiery,  was  attended  with 
danger;  and  in  order  that  they  might  again  tie  free  as 
soon  as  this  perilous  season  had  passed  nwuy.  they  se- 
lected a Pontiff  whose  ill  health  promised  apeedy 
demise.  Francesco  Piccolomini,  a nephew  of  the  de- 
Kiection  of  ceased  Pius  II..  by  whom  he  had  been  consecrated  Arch- 
Piu*  III.  bishop  of  Sienna  and  Dean  of  the  Holy  College,  united 
Sept.  2*2.  the  voices  of  thirty-seven  out  of  thirty-eight  of  his  bre- 
thren, and  was  proclaimed  under  the  title  of  Pius  III. 
Feuds  in  The  Duke  of  Valentiuois,  still  so  weak  as  to  need 
Rome.  conveyance  in  a litter,  returned  to  Home  immediately 
after  the  election,  and  fortified  himself  in  the  Borgo 
with  about  thirteen  hundred  retainers.  The  Orsini 
with  their  followers  took  possession  of  another  quarter 
of  the  City;  and  the  streets  were  hourly  disturbed  by 
rencounters  between  the  adverse  factions.  A reconcilia- 
tion between  the  Orsini  and  the  Colonne,  effected  chiefly 
by  the  intervention  of  the  Venetian  Ambassador,  alarmed 
Borgia  so  greatly  that  he  endeavoured  to  retire  from  the 
Capital ; but  his  force  was  routed  and  dispersed  in  the 
attempt,  and  it  was  not  without  d fficulty  that  himself 
obtained  refuge  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo. 

Oct.  18.  The  death  of  Pins  III.  which,  according  to  expecta- 
tion, occurred  after  a reign  of  tweutv-six  days,  by  no 
means  tended  to  improve  the  prospects  of  Borgia. 
Fieri i<m  of  Julius  II.  (De  la  Roverc,  Cardinal  of  St.  Peter  ad  vin- 
Juliiu i II.  Cu!a)  was  elected  on  the  very  day  on  which  the  Conclave 
°ct’  assembled.  The  new  Pope  was  a nephew  of  Six- 

tus IV. ; from  personal  enmity  to  Alexander  VI.  he  had 
encouraged  the  French  in  their  invasion  of  Italy  : he  had 
been  banished  from  Rome  ; and  the  greater  part  of  his 
subsequent  life  had  been  spent  at  the  Court  of  France. 
The  Cardinal  of  Amboise,  who  had  discovered  that  his 
own  election  was  impossible,  supported  Julius  upon 
these  considerations.  Ascanio  Sforza  thought  an  avowed 
partisan  of  France  more  likely  than  any  other  candidate 
to  re-establish  his  family  at  Milan;  and  the  Duke  of 
V alentinois  himself,  shorn  of  power  and  conscious  of  his 
own  weakness,  believed  that  he  might  implicitly  rely 


upon  the  assurances  of  a Prelate  of  known  integrity,  and  Annals  of 
whose  chief  reputed  virtue  was  sincerity.  By  an  agree-  Bsty* 
ment  confirmed  by  oath  Borgia  promised  the  voles  of 
the  Spanish  Cardinals,  in  return  for  which  service  lie  ^ ^ 
was  to  receive  the  appointment  of  Gonfalonirrt  of  the  1493 
Church,  confirmation  in  all  his  dominions,  and  the  hand  |Q 
of  the  daughter  of  Julius's  nephew,  Franeesco-Manu  A D 
de  la  Rovfcre.  1559 

His  consent  to  this  Treaty  was  induced  by  the  recent  j|i„  Trviity 
defeat  of  his  followers  which  had  left  Itm  wholly  defence-  with  Ca,u 
1e*s;  so  that  when  the  Venetians  resolved  to  annex  Borgia. 
Romagna  to  their  territories,  he  was  unable  to  offer 
resistance.  Forlimpopoll  and  Rimini  were  already  in 
their  possession,  and  they  had  invested  Cest-in  and 
Faenza  before  Julius  offered  any  remonstrance;  for 
although  unwilling  t»  assist  in  the  aggrandizement  of  . 
Venice,  especially  at  the  expense  of  Fiefs  dependent  ^nlw'on 
upon  the  Church,  he  was  too  new  in  power  to  he  »c- 
quainter!  with  lus  own  resources.  He  was  satisfied  by 
an  amicable  reply,  and  by  an  assurance  that  he  should 
receive  from  the  present  Lords  a tribute  fully  equivalent 
to  that  which  had  heretofore  been  paid  by  any  Ponti- 
fical Vicars. 

Julius  was  not  deficient  in  good  faith;  he  continued 
to  entertain  the  Duke  of  Valent itmia  honourably  in  his 
Palace  ; and  it  is  probable  that  he  meant  to  fulfil  his 
promise  of  nominating  him  (io  tfalonirre  at  the  new 
Consistory.  But  the  temper  of  Borgia  was  ill  accommo- 
dated to  adversity : he  considered  the  reconquer  of 
Homngnn  to  be  certain  if  he  could  once  head  the  troop* 
which  he  fancied  would  be  gathered  there  under  his 
banner.  Full  of  this  hope,  he  obtained  leave  to  embark  Bt  Not.  19. 
Ostia,  and  repaired  to  that  Port  by  night.  But  Julius 
at  the  same  moment  received  intelligence  that  Fueura 
had  surrendered;  it  was  dangerous  to  tani|tcr  with 
Venice,  and  it  seemed  that  Romagna  could  be  saved 
from  her  grasp  only  by  placing  its  few  remaining  strong 
holds  under  the  dominion  of  the  Church.  Cicsar  Bor-  Borpa  *1 
gia,  therefore,  was  stopped  at  Ostia,  and  on  his  indig- 
limit  refusal  of  the  demand  to  abandon  Homagua,  which 
he  stigmatize*!  as  both  treacherous  and  unreasonable, 
he  was  confined  on  board  a French  Gulley  in  the  Port. 

On  a rumour  that  the  Pope  had  ordered  him  to  be 
thrown  into  the  Tiber,  the  mob  of  Rome  testified 
most  unequivocal  approbation.  But  so  faithless  and  so 
bloody  an  act  was  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  cha- 
racter of  J ulins. 

A short  period  of  reflection  convinced  Borgia  that  per-  Dee.  2. 
severance  in  opposition  was  useless ; am!  alter  having  been 
rcconductcd  to  the  Vatican,  he  signed  the  requisite  order 
w hich  freed  his  Governors  from  allegiance,  and  obtained 
for  himself  much  greater  personal  liberty.  The  course 
of  events,  how  ever,  did  not  long  permit  this  relaxation  of 
captivity.  The  orders  sent  to  Romagna  were  disobeyed, 
probably  owing  to  secret  instructions  from  their  giver, 
and  in  one  instance  the  bearer  was  hanged  by  the  Com- 
mander of  the  fortress  at  which  lie  delivered  it.  " He  is 
a traitor,”  said  the  Governor,  “ who  undertakes  to  con- 
vey despatches  so  prejudical  to  the  interests  of  his 
muster,  whom  he  knows  to  he  a prisoner  acting  under 
control.” 

The  Pope,  in  his  anxiety  to  preserve  Romagna,  con- 
sented to  deliver  Borgia  to  the  custody  of  Bernardino 
Carvajal,  a Spanish  Cardinal.  The  fortress  of  Ostia 
was  named  as  the  place  of  confinement,  and  it  was 
stipulated,  under  the  penalty  ol'fifteen  ihousaud  ducats, 
that  he  should  be  set  at  liberty  whenever  Cesdns,  Forli, 
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and  Berlinoro  were  delivered  to  Pupal  garrisons.  The 
cond  lion  was  observed,  and  Bnrgia,  on  recovering  his 
freedom,  repaired,  without  Ihe  knowledge  of  Julius,  to 
Naples,  ut  the  invitation  of  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova, 
who  entertained  him  with  murks  of  affection,  and  made 
brilliant  promises  of  future  assistance.  Having  tempo- 
rized long  enough  to  receive  the  instructions  of  his 
Court,  the  Spanish  General  threw  off  the  mask  which 
he  hud  assumed,  arrested  the  fugitive  whom  he  had  re- 
cently assure  ! of  protection,  and  transmitted  him  to 
Strain,  w here  he  was  immured  by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic 
in  the  strong  fortress  of  Medina  del  Campo.  The  re- 
mainder of  his  history  may  be  told  in  a few  words.  In 
1507.be  escaped  from  bin  dungeon  by  a rope-ladder, 
and  found  an  asylum  with  his  hioiher-in-law,  Jeand’AI- 
bret.  King  of  Navarre.  Thai  Prince,  who  was  engaged 
in  u feud  with  the  Count  of  Lcrino,  intrusted  Horgia 
with  the  command  of  his  troop*.  He  was  a brave  sol- 
dier mid  a skilful  General,  but  he  suffered  himself  to 
be  decoyed  into  an  ambuscade  near  Viaua,  in  which  he 
was  unhorsed  and  slain.  If  a lithe  of  the  enormities 
commonly  attributed  to  his  memory  be  true,  ihe  scaffold 
bus  seldom  been  disgraced  by  a more  atrocious  crimi- 
nal than  the  monster  who  thus  perished  ou  the  Acid  of 
honour.* 

A Truce  between  France  and  Spain  disembarrassed 
Julius  from  the  ambiguous  position  to  which  these  whom 
weakness  compels  to  adopt  neutrality  for  the  most  part 
become  reduced.  He  had  not  as  yet  amassed  enough 
money,  collected  an  adequate  number  of  troops,  or  for* 
tiffed  himself  by  sufficiently  strong  alliances  (o  develnpe 
his  ulterior  great  projects  for  the  freedom  of  Italy  ; 
hut  be  sagaciously  perceived  that  Venice  had  excited 
jealousy  so  universal  that  he  might  venture  to  employ 
to  her  a tone  more  bold  than  he  had  hitherto  been  ac- 
customed to  use.  When  the  Signory  offered  to  sur- 
render all  their  conquests  in  Romagna  excepting 
Facnza,  fur  which  they  were  willing  to  pay  the  esta- 
blished Feudal  tribute,  he  answered  that  they  should 
not  retain  a single  lower  in  the  Province,  and  that  he 
hoped  soon  to  depriie  them  of  their  usurpations  in 
Ravenna  and  Cervia. 

For  a short  period,  the  war  between  Florence  and 
Pisa  was  the  only  contest  which  disturbed  the  repose  of 
Italy,  anil  we  need  not  dwell  upon  the  incidents  of  that 
petty  feud.  The  troops  of  the  funner  City  annually 
laid  waste  the  harvests  of  the  latter  ; and  on  one  occa- 
sion they  attempted  to  divert  the  waters  of  the  Arno 
fmm  its  cisterns  by  a huge  dike  constructed  about  Ave 
miles  above  the  walls.  A thousand  pioneers  were  em- 
ployed for  eighty  days  in  framing  this  mound,  and  in 
excavating  two  artificial  channels  thirty  feet  wide  and 
seven  deep,  into  which  it  was  intended  to  turn  the  river. 
The  whole  labour  was  swept  away  by  an  inundation 
arising  from  the  heavy  rains  to  which  the  climate  is 
subject ; but  although  the  immediate  object  was  frus- 
trated, the  insalubrity  of  Pisa  was  much  increased  by 
the  deluge  which  converted  its  once  fertile  plains  into 
a barren  marsh.  Various  fortune  attended  the  armies 
in  the  Arid  till  the  Plorcntines  having  been  victorious 
prepared  for  an  assault  of  Pisa.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  feel  of  the  City  wall  had  been  breached  by  their 


* We  have  chiefly  followed  the  narrative  of  Guicciardini,  in  his 
Vlth  Book,  except  in  the  titamc  which  he  endeavours  to  shift  from 

GomoIvo  upon  Julius.  The  death  of  Ce«u  Borgia  is  related  by 
the  same  Uwtimun  ia  book  viii,  j».  112. 


artillery ; but  the  cowardly  troops,  unmoved  by  either  Annals  ot 
menaces  or  entreaties,  refused  to  advance  to  the  storm  ; I*"!/- 

and  on  the  approach  of  a small  Spanish  force  to  the  prom 

relief  of  the  Pisans,  their  enemies  retreated  in  shame  A D 
and  confusion.  149S* 

A tragical  episode  in  the  small  but  brilliant  Court  of 
Ferrara  is  the  only  other  event  in  Italy  which  marked  A D 
the  progress  of  this  year.  Alfonso  1 , the  husband  of  1559. 
Lucre  zia  Borgia,  a Prince  whose  time  wes  engrossed  by  Fctnira. 
frivolous  pursuits  or  by  less  innocent  pleasures,  inherited 
the  Duchy  from  his  fulher  Hercules  d'Este : Ferdinand 
was  next  in  succession  of  his  two  brothers,  Hippolito 
had  been  named  a Cardinal  by  Alexander  VI.  Be- 
sides these  was  Julio,  a natural  son  of  Duke  Hercules. 

The  latter  two  were  enamoured  of  the  same  mistress, 
and  Julio  was  the  favoured  lover.  The  Cardinal  one 
day  complaining  of  his  rival's  triumph  was  referred  by 
the  lady  to  the  brightness  of  Julio’s  eyes  as  the  cause 
of  his  success.  The  words  were  deeply  impressed  on 
the  memory  of  Hippolito,  who  having  surprised  his 
luckless  brother  in  a hunting  party  savagely  tore  out 
the  eyes  which  occasioned  his  jealousy.*  This  cruel  out- 
rage was  left  unpunished  by  Alfonso ; and  Julio,  actuated 
by  revenge,  Ferdinand  by  ambition,  joined  a conspiracy 
to  deprive  the  reigning  Duke  of  his  Crown.  The  plot 
was  detected,  many  of  its  chief  agents  suffered  on  the 
scaffold,  and  the  two  Princes,  after  remission  of  the 
capital  punishment  to  which  they  were  condemned,  re- 
ceived sentence  of  perpetual  imprisonment ; Ferdinand 
died  in  confinement,  from  which  Julio  was  not  re 'eased  a.  d. 
till  after  a miserable  endurance  of  Afty-tbree  years’  1559. 
captivity. 

Julius  II , who  had  now  become  conscious  of  his  own  Julius  sub- 
atrength,  resolved  upon  the  subjugation  of  Perugia  dp®*  Peru* 
and  Bologna.  In  the  Arst  of  these  attempts  he  had  S'** 
little  difficulty,  for  Baglioni,  who  had  established  his  A; 
tyranny  in  the  petty  State  which  he  usurped  by  l30®* 
massacre  and  proscription,  lived  in  open  incest  with 
a sister.  No  ally,  therefore,  undertook  the  iufaniy  of 
his  protection,  und  he  quietly  submitted  to  u resigna- 
tion which  lie  perceived  to  be  inevitable.  Bentivoglio 
was  differently  circumstanced  in  Bologna;  he  had  been 
expressly  narm  d by  Louis  among  his  allies,  and  he  had 
been  promised  maintenance  in  absolute  rule.  Great, 
therefore,  was  the  surprise  of  the  King  of  France  when 
he  learned  the  Pope's  design  ; and  it  is  reported  that  he 
at  Aral  attributed  the  intention  of  ,€  the  angry  old  man” 
to  some  excess  at  table,  in  which  rumour  affirmed  that 
Julius  was  in  the  habit  of  indulging.  But  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  Cardinal  d'AmhoUe,  and  a feelingthat 
it  would  be  impolitic  to  crcutca  powerful  enemy  in  Italy, 
prevailed  over  the  King's  sense  of  justice ; and  by  a 
dishonourable  subterfuge  he  notified  to  Bentivoglio 
that  he  would  support  him  in  hit  own  Slates,  but  not 
in  the  States  of  the  Church.  Chau  moot,  who  com- 
manded the  French  troops  in  the  Milanese,  icccivcd 
orders  at  the  same  time  to  co-operate  with  the  Papal 
army.  Thus  attacked  and  thus  abandoned,  Bcntivo-  r.,. 
glio  repaired  to  the  camp  of  the  French  General,  and  logua. 
unconditionally  threw  himself  on  his  mercy.  On  the 


• GuiocUnlini  npiahr  states  that  ihe  eves  were  torn  out,  nrvtr- 
IbrlfM  Julio  did  not  h.sc  his  sight.  This  marvel  is  referred  by  the 
HiOorian  to  the  care  of  the  lJhysirian«.  Krant  tint*  trail*  g'i  ortAt, 
ma  npoMti  trnzm  pmhto  ttrf  fume  art  fu  -yo  lam  prr  /.rttln  e rfifigrmte 
no  ft  i*i  Media,  tom.  ii.  lib.  tii.  p.  110.  The  annotator,  however, 
t*Ui  us  that  Julio  replaced  them  with  Ins  own  hands,  and,  hating 
devoutly  recommended  hinmdf  to  God,  was  restored  by  a miracle. 
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payment  of  twelve  thousand  fluents,  he  received  er- 
mission  to  retain  his  other  properly  ami  to  live  as  a 
private  individual  in  the  City  which  had  obeyed  him  ns 
its  Sovereign.  Julius,  having  thus  profited  by  his 
allies,  was  by  no  means  sorry  to  prevent  their  entrance 
into  the  conquest  in  which  he  foresaw  that  they  would 
speedily  become  fur  more  powerful  than  himself,  fie  re- 
mained, therefore,  a quiet  spectator  while  the  Bolognese, 
by  closing  a lock  upon  the  canal  which  runs  under  their 
walls,  directed  its  overflowing  waters  upon  the  site  of 
the  French  camp.  Chaumnnt  wus  thus  driven  into  a 
hasty  retreat,  which  was  accelerated  by  a seasonable  dis- 
bursement from  the  Papal  coffers,  enriching  hitnsell  and 
gratifying  his  soldiery ; and  by  a promise  that  his 
brother,  tile  Bishop  of  Albi,  should  be  promoted  to  a Car- 
duiaiutc.  On  his  withdrawal,  Julius  made  his  public  entry 
into  Bologna  with  great  pomp,  and  modified  its  former 
Repuldican  Constitution,  by  changes  which  remained, 
with  very  little  alteration,  till  the  entrance  of  the  French 
Revolutionary  armies  of  tin?  XiXth  Century  remodelled 
Italy. 

Genoa,  confessedly,  had  never  been  so  free  from  fac- 
tion, and,  consequently,  never  so  happy  and  undis- 
turbed, as  since  her  voluntary  submission  to  the  French 
Government.  The  lower  Orders,  however,  whose 
wealth  had  been  increased  by  commerce,  were  still  tur- 
bulent, and  inveighed  against  the  privileges  winch  had 
long  been  engrossed  by  the  more  ancient  Aristocracy. 
The  four  illustrious  families  of  Doria,  Sphnda.  the 
Fieschi,  and  the  Grimaldi  were  the  esprcial  object* 
of  popular  hatred  ; ami  there  were  not  wanting  those 
among  the  Nobles  of  later  origin  who,  actuated  by  an 
unworthy  jealousy,  lent  their  influence  to  the  rabble 
cause.  In  a tumuli  arising  from  this  unruly  spirit 
more  than  one  Doria  had  been  killed,  and  the  French 
Governor  Ravenstein,  finding  himself  unable  to  afford 
redress  to  the  aggrieved  Family,  and  indeed  being  com- 
pelled to  accede  to  an  increase  of  democratical  power 
by  consenting  to  the  appointment  of  Tribunes,  with- 
drew from  a City  in  which  the  Royal  authority  hail 
failed  to  inspire  respect.  Fresh  outrages  succeeded  his 
retirement,  and  the  Pope,  himself  a native  of  Savona, 
and  intimately  connected  hy  kinsman  ship  with  many  of 
the  Bourgeois  of  Genoa,  addressed  a Letter  in  their  be- 
half to  the  King  of  France,  the  tone  of  which  was  ill 
calculated  to  produce  conciliation.  The  Emperor 
Maximilian  also  declared  that  the  rebellious  City  should 
be  admitted  under  his  protection  ; and  the  Insurgents, 
placing  far  more  reliance  upon  this  promise  than  it 
deserved,  completed  their  renunciation  of  the  French 
supremacy  by  electing  a Doge  from  their  own  Class,  one 
Paolo  de’  Novi,  a silk  weaver.  Louis  armed  in  order 
to  suppress  (bis  revolt,  and  in  person  led  on  army 
across  the  Alps,  which,  alter  slight  opposition,  esta- 
blished itself  in  Genoa.  The  offended  King  entered 
the  gate  sword  in  hand,  exacted  punishment  from  the 
chief  authors  of  the  sedition,  brought  to  the  scaffold 
the  puppet  Doge,  who  hud  fled  from  the  charge  in- 
trusted to  him,  erected  a strong  fortress  on  the  Lan- 
thorn,  which  coimnundcd  both  the  Port  and  the  City, 
and  returned  to  France  with  great  increase  of  authority, 
and  more  reputation  among  his  contemporaries  for 
gentleness  and  clemency  than  modern  writers  are  dis- 
posed to  assign  to  him. 

Before  we  advert  to  the  offuirs  of  Venice,  we  must  in- 
fringe upon  strict  chronological  arrangement  in  order  to 
bring  the  Florentine  War  to  a conclusion.  Notwith- 


standing occasional  success,  the  length  of  time  to  which  An«al«  of 
hostilities  had  l>crn  protracted  had  completely  exhausted  ulf~  y 
Use  resources  of  Pisa.  The  petty  neighbours  in  alliance 
with  her  were  equally  weak  with  herself ; and  she  had 
met  repulses  in  every  attempt  lo  obtain  protection  from 
foreign  Powers  of  greater  influence.  But  although 
neither  the  King  of  France  nor  the  King  of  Aragon,  at 
whose  disposal  all  Italy  seemed  to  be  placed,  was 
willing  to  undertake  her  defence,  they  jointly  de- 
manded a price  from  the  Florentines  before  they  would 
permit  her  subjugation.  This  scandalous  negotiation 
was  hy  no  means  easy  of  adjustment ; but,  in  the  end. 
a secret  Treaty  (the  Articles  of  which  Louis  found  ii 
prudent  to  conceal  from  his  Spanish  partners)  allotted  M&rcb  13, 
to  them  fifty  thousand  ducats,  to  himself  twice  that 
sum,  for  the  purchase  of  conseut.  Some  feeble  efforts, 
all  which  they  could  afford,  were  made  by  Genoa,  by 
Lucca,  and  by  Sienna;  but  famine  pressed  heavily  u|Km 
the  devoted  City,  and,  after  a struggle  continued 
during  nearly  fifteen  years,  Pisa  admitted  a Florentine 
garrison  within  her  walls.  Her  municipal  privileges  Full  of 
were  respected,  and  she  was  treated  with  much  gene*  P'"*- 
rosily  by  the  conquerors  ; nevertheless,  the  great  mass  •*un< 
of  her  more  ancient  and  distinguished  Families,  unwill- 
ing to  witness  the  servitude  of  their  Country,  preferred 
the  hazards  of  emigration  lo  obode  upon  a native  soil  no 
longer  independent. 

We  must  revert  lo  the  year  1499  for  the  commence-  War  la- 
ment of  a War  between  Venice  and  Turkey,  occasioned 
chiefly  by  the  inroads  of  the  latter  Power  on  the  Dal- 
matinn  frontier.  In  a naval  rencontre  oft'  Modona  m * 
the  Morea,  (in  which  it  is  said  that,  although  the  Re-  *’ 
public  manned  one  hundred  and  forty  vessels,  the  In-  ^ 
fidela  more  than  doubled  that  number,*)  Antonio  Gri-  ‘ 
mani,  who  commanded  the  Venetian  Fleet,  avoided 
battle;  and  his  prudence,  or  his  irresolution,  which  was 
shared  by  a small  squadron  fitted  out  by  Louis  XII. 
at  Genoa,  exposed  him  on  return  home  to  a sentence  of 
banishment. 

The  good  fortune  of  Grimani  appears  to  have  been  Antonio 
suspended  only  on  this  one  occasion  m his  whole  life.  Grioiani. 
He  hud  u massed  great  wealth  by  commercial  specula- 
tions; tie  had  led  the  arms  of  Venice  in  former  wars  lo 
signal  triumphs;  and  he  filled  the  second  prist  in 
honour  which  she  afforded,  that  of  Procuratore  of  St. 

Mark.  It  seemed  as  if  he  had  been  a.most  prescient 
that  his  prosperity  was  to  sutler  eclipse  at  Modona ; for 
although  he  contributed  twenty  thousand  ducats  towards 
the  equipment  of  the  fleet,  he  for  a longtime  strenuously 
declines!  its  command.  After  a few  years  of  exile  he 
was  recalled,  and  invested  in  his  eighty-seventh  year 
with  the  Dogeahip  of  that  Country  which,  perhaps  too 
severely,  had  agreed  to  his  condemnation. 

The  Turks,  emboldened  by  this  equivocal  success,  Low  of 
crossed  th»  Isanzo,  laid  waste  Friuli,  rejected  pnqw>-  “od®n** 
sitions  offered  by  Venice,  and  invested  Motions,  which  A * ® * 

they  savagely  humeri  and  captured;  if  the  occupa-  ,, 
lion  of  « site,  in  which  both  the  homes  had  been  de-  Au  ’ 
slroycd  and  the  inhabitants  ma«sacrcd  almost  lo  a man,  n 
can  be  named  a capture.  It  was  not  till  the  approach  Nov. 
of  Winter  that  the  fortunes  of  war,  hitherto  moat  dis- 
astrous to  Venice,  were  changed  by  the  surrender  ol 
Ophnloma,  which  yielded  to  the  combined  arms  ol  a 
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new  Commander,  Pesaro,  and  of  Gonsalvo  of  Cordova,* 
ivctnxted  to  co-operate  with  him.  The  Pope,  the 
French,  and  die  Portuguese  likewise  afforded  a tardy 
and  by  no  means  an  availing  succour.  But  a diversion 
which  Ladislaua  of  Hungary  made  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  and  a still  more  formidable  attack  in  the 
following  year  by  Ismael,  the  Sophi  of  Persia,  induced 
Bujazet  io  listen  to  the  term*  which  he  had  hitherto  de- 
dined.  Andrea  Gritti,  a merchant  resident  at  Con- 
stantinople, who  had  been  thrown  into  prison  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  negotiated  a Peace  from  his 
dungeon.  It  stipulated  for  the  cession  of  numerous  fort- 
resses in  the  Levant  which  Venice  had  already  lost ; but 
it  was  considered  so  advantageous  that  for  this  diplo- 
macy, and  for  other  useful  acts  performed  in  the  great 
European  War  which  we  are  now  approaching.  Gritti 
was  rewarded  some  years  afterwards  with  the  Ducal 
Bonnet.t 

The  close  of  the  Turkish  War  enabled  Venice  to 
engage  herself  more  actively  than  hitherto  in  Italian 
politics;  and  at  no  period  of  her  History  does  she  appear 
to  have  possessed  greater  resources,  or  more  extensive 
dominions  than  at  the  close  of  live  XVth  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  XVIth  Centuries.  In  trade  she  maintained 
an  almost  exclusive  monopoly,  and  her  factories  were 
scattered  from  the  Po  to  the  Don.  The  exports  from 
her  own  home-manufactures  were  silk,  linen,  gilt  leather, 
(which  article,  trifling  as  it  may  appear,  produced  an 
annual  return  of  one  hundred  thousand  ducat*,) 
liqueurs,  confectionary,  waxen  tapers  consumed  largely 
in  church  ceremonies,  all  sorts  of  chemical  preparations, 
and  die  far-fumed  glass  of  Murano.  Her  printing- 
offices  were  among  the  earliest  and  the  beat  in  Europe. 
Her  dominions  embraced  in  Itnly,  Ravenna.  Trevisano, 
Pudua,  Vicenza,  Crema,  Brescia,  and  Bergamo.  She 
was  Sovereign  of  Friuli,  of  numerous  Islands  on  the 
Dulmatinn  coa*l  and  in  the  Archipelago,  as  well  as  of 
Cuudia  and  of  Cyprus. 

In  u short  War  with  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  Venice 
acquired  Trieste  and  other  important  Ports  on  ihe 
Adriatic;  a complete  victory  over  the  Imperialist*  at 
Cadoro  preluded  a Truce  for  three  year*,  which  was 
broken  long  before  the  stipulated  term  had  arrived ; 
and  the  formation  of  the  League  of  Can  bum  for 
n while  menaced  the  existence  of  the  Republic.  Of  that 
Treaty,  conducted  at  the  City  from  which  it  derived  Us 
mime,  between  the  Cardinal  d’Amboise  and  Margaret 
of  Austria,  of  the  early  operations  of  the  French,  and  of 
the  great  victory  which  they  won  at  Agnadello,  wc 
have  spoken  sufficiently  in  our  immediately  preceding 
Chapter;  and  we  shall  here  confine  ourselves  to  the 
effect  produced  by  those  events  ou  Venice  herself.  Im- 
minent as  was  her  peril,  she  encountered  it  with  un- 
bruken  resolution ; and  at  the  moment  at  which  her 
army  was  dissipated,  her  continental  possessions  were 
wrested  from  her  Government,  and  she  was  left  without 
a single  ally  to  resist  the  mightiest  Princes  of  Europe, 
no  unworthy  thought  of  submission  escaped  the  lips  of 
any  of  her  Senators.  History  does  not  afford  a sub- 
1 liner  instance  of  the  courage  of  true  Patriotism  than 
that  which  Venice  exhibited  when  she  relieved  her 
Provincials,  whom  she  was  unable  to  protect,  from  their 
oaths  of  allegiance,  and  collected  herself  to  endure  a 
siege  within  her  own  Lagttne . 

• (iuuhUu  of  Cordova.  tor  (hi*  service,  was  enrolled  Among 
tin?  Noble*  «(  Venice  in  her  Gulden  Boult. 

f la  1524. 


But  from  the  horror*  necessarily  attendant  upon  war  Aonslmof 
brought  thus  closely  to  her  hearths,  she  wa*  saved  by  Italy, 
the  falling  away  of  the  loose  hands  which  knit  together 
the  Confederacy.  I<ouia  XI I , satisfied  with  his  glory,  *,OTn 

returned  to  France;  the  angry  Julius  relaxed  in  sere-  A*  D; 

rity,  secretly  negotiated  for  ihe  towns  which  lie  wished  to 
acquire  in  itomugna.  and  in  the  end  repealed  his  Excom-  io 
muuicatinii ; and  Maximilian,  always  too  late  to  profit  by 
opportunity,  after  occupying,  surrendering,  and  re-invest-  ^-4I1(  0f 
ing  Padua,  wo*  compelled  to  retreat  from  its  walk  with  n»nrert 
loss  of  men  and  of  reputation.  The  little  (own  of  Treviso  among  the 
was  the  find  which  set  the  example  of  honourable  fide-  ••lies, 
lily,  and  which  gave  the  impulse  through  Which  Venice  3' 
recovered  much  of  her  conquered  dominion*.  ** 

The  campaign  of  the  ousuiug  year  wa*  conducted,  for 
the  most  part  successfully,  by  the  Germans,  combined  A ^ 
with  a French  auxiliary  force ; and  it  is  disgrace  ! by  many  15 
acts  of  very  ferocious  cruelty.  On  the  approach  of  the  allies 
to  Vicenza  the  inhabitants  deserted  their  City,  and  took 
refuge  in  neighbouring  asylums.  Many  thousands  were 
thus  concealed  in  a huge  cavern,  partly  natural,  partly 
excavated  as  a stone-quarry;  and  when  the  invaders 
were  unable  to  dislodge  these  wretched  fugitives  from 
the  interminable  windings  of  this  *4  Grot  of  Longaro,  or  (-fot  0f 
Maxano,”  they  lighted  straw  at  it*  narrow  entrance,  and  Longaro. 
suffocated  their  victim*  within.  But  the  King  of  Spain 
and  the  Pope  no  longer  supported  tl»c  alliance,  and  the  Dissolution 
latter,  after  having  raised  numerous  intrigues  against  ®fdia 
France,  openly  declared  war.  The  attacks  which  he  *'*KU*‘ 
planned  at  Ferrara,  at  Genoa,  and  in  the  Milanese  failed 
from  want  of  concert;  but  he  was  more  successful  in  his 
invasion  of  the  petty  Fief  of  Mirandola.  We  have  a.  d. 
already  related  his  appearance  in  person  at  the  siege  of  1511. 
the  principal  City  of  that  district,  and  his  entrance  of  the  J“°-  -°* 
breach  alter  its  capture. 

The  Holy  league,  the  Battle  of  Ravenna,  the  noble 
exploits  and  premature  death  of  Gaston  de  Foix,  and  the 
speedy  loss  of  Italy  by  the  French  after  their  barren 
victory,  have  found  place  elsewhere  ; and,  indeed,  till  the 
death  of  Julius  II.,  no  event  of  importance  occurred 
which  is  not  interwoven  with  the  Histories  of  France  or 
of  Germany.  The  patronage  which  Leo  X.*  afforded  to  LeoX. 
Letter*  and  the  Arts  has  shed  lustre  over  his  Pontificate  ; 
and  the  times  during  which 

, **  A Kaffael  painted  sad  a Vida  wng” 

•re  deservedly  held  in  most  honourable  remembrance. 

We  are  reluctant  to  detract  from  the  merits  of  one  who 
had  the  good  fortune  to  preside  over  Modern  Rome  at  1512 
the  most  brilliant  epoch  of  her  existence,  and  whose 
profuse  bounty  has  been  eulogized  by  the  Artists,  the 
Poeto,  ami  the  Historians  who  basked  in  hts  favour. 

Before  hi*  election  to  the  Tiara  his  family  had  been  re- 
stored by  the  Spanish  arms  to  their  former  ascend- 
ency in  Florence ; and  Leo  accordingly,  although 
adopting  a far  more  pacific  system  than  that  of  liis 
predecessors,  in  the  complicated  transactions  of  the  ensu- 
ing years  most  frequently  appears  opposed  to  France.  ^ p 
By  temporizing  and  by  address  in  negotiation  he  evaded  151/ 
danger  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XII.,  and  even 
when  Francis  I.  had  destroyed  the  Swiss  at  Marignano, 
and  all  Italy  seemed  io  lie  at  his  disposal,  the  o 
adroitness  and  courteous  bearing  oF  the  Pope  so  pre-  »ti—  Wlt|, 
vailed  with  the  young  King,  in  a conference  held  at  Fnmcii  I. 
Bologna,  that  he  obtained  the  cession  of  the  Duchy  of  Bse. 


* GtoTAuni  de  Medici,  second  son  of  Loren  so  the  Great. 
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History.  Urbino,*  and  the  abolition  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction, 
on  the  easy  terms  of  a promised  Cardinals!*,  and  of  a 
small  auxiliary  force,  if  needed,  for  the  defence  of 
Milan. 

The  Court  of  Rome  was  much  agitated  internally  on 
the  delection  of  a conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the 
Pontilf,  in  which  personages  of  very  illustrious  station 
were  rise  chief  actors.  The  Cardinal  Alfonso  Petrncci 
was  so  highly  irritated  by  a transfer  of  the  government 
of  .Sienna  from  his  own  family  to  an  unworthy  Favourite, 
that  he  broke  out  into  open  menaces  of  vengeance 
against  Leo.  **  I would  poniard  him/*  he  said,  '*  with  my 
own  hand  in  the  very  midst  of  Consistory.”  He  was 
t^puuon**  believed  also  to  have  engaged  a surgeon,  Battista  dc 
him.  Vereelli.  to  apply  a poisoned  dressing  loan  ulcered  leg 

A.  d.  under  which  Leo  suffered.  Some  intercepted  letters 

1517.  betrayed  the  project,  and  the  Pope  employed  artifices  to 
secure  the  accused.  Petrucci  was  degraded  from  his 
Ecclesiastical  rank,  delivered  to  the  Secular  arm,  and 
strangled  in  prison  on  the*  duy  after  his  conviction.  The 
surgeon  and  some  minor  criminals  who  partook  in  the 
conspiracy  expired  in  fearful  tortures.  Four  other  Car- 
dinals obtained  a remission  of  capital  punishment  under 
various  peuaUics;  and  the  two  among  them  who  were 
chiefly  suspected  ilisappfiired  not  long  afterwards. 

He  secures  These  severe  measures  of  justice  applied  to  a Body 
hii  power  w hich  for  a long  time  had  perpetrated  crimes  of  every  de- 
script ioo  with  impunity,  excited  universal  terror  in  the 
orw' Coral*  ^'onc*avei  a,,d  the  Sacred  College  was  also  reduced  to 
the  scanty  number  of  twelve  members.  Leo  profited 
by  the  fear  which  he  had  awakened  to  hazard  an  unpre- 
cedented exercise  of  power,  by  which  he  rendered  the 
Consistory  entirely  dependent  upon  himself,  and  secured 
obedience  during  the  remainder  of  his  reign.  In  a 
single  day  he  promoted  one  and  thirty  Priests  to  the 
Cardinulate  ; and  although  among  them  were  counted 
a few  members  of  his  own  Family  who  owed  their  eleva- 
tion solely  to  that  fortunate  connection,  and  some  others 
might  trace  their  promotion  to  monied  transactions,  many 
names  are  to  be  found  which  are  still  venerated  by  pos- 
terity, and  which  had  legitimate  demands  upon  pa- 
tronage. 

In  the  first  contest  between  Charles  V.  and  Francis  1. 
in  the  Milanese,  Leo  eventually  allied  himself  to  the 
former  ; and  he  was  overjoyed  at  the  great  successes  of 
Froapero  Colonna  and  rescaro  over  Lao  tree.  He  had 
scarcely  received  intelligence  of  the  occupation  of  Milan, 
for  which  victory  the  cannon  of  St.  Angelo  were  still 
thundering  in  his  ears,  when  he  was  seized  with  a rapid 
ami  violent  disorder.  It  defied  all  medical  aid  for  about 
a week,  and  then  terminated  his  existence,  in  the  fifty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age  and  the  ninth  of  his  Pontificate. 
His  dying  pillow  was  greeted  with  announcements  of 
the  full  of  Piacenza  and  of  Parma,  the  latter  of  which 
towns  he  had  expressed  an  ardent  desire  to  purchase  at 
the  expense  even  of  life  itself.  A suspicion  that  his  end  had 
been  accelerated  by  poison  was  strengthened  by  some 
ambiguous  conduct  of  his  cup-bearer ; and  it  did  not 
receive  diminution  when  his  cousin,  the  Cardinal  Julian 
de  Medici,  insisted  upon  the  release  of  the  prisoner  who 
bad  been  arrested  ; stating  that  *‘  the  pursuit  of  such  a 
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• The  Duchy  of  Urbino  *m  granted  to  Lorenzo  <l*>  Medici,  n 
nephew  of  the  Hope,  whom  IMS  married  Jane  detuToun,  daughter 
of  llte  Count  of  Auvergne,  and  of  a sister  of  Fraucri  of  Bourbon, 
Count  of  YVnduin*.  Lurenso  died  iu  1519:  his  wife  expired  flee 
days  before  hun  iu  giving  tinh  to  the  notorious  Catherine  de 
Medici*. 


charge  might,  perhaps,  implicate  the  name  of  some  great  Annuls  of 
Prince,  who  on  that  account  would  become  an  irrecon-  luty. 
cilablc  enemy  to  the  Family/* 

We  give  elsewhere  a narrative  of  the  commencement  *,*rwni 
of  die  Itelormation  under  the  Pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  and  we  *•  D’ 

here  confine  ourselves  chiefly  to  Political  events.  The 
Romans  dazzled  by  the  splendour  and  debauched  by  ° 
the  voluptuous  case  of  their  recent  Sovereign,  affected  to  j 
consider  his  successor,  Hadrian  VI.,  as  a Tramontane 
and  a Barbarian.  His  virtues,  indeed,  were  those  of  the  j 
Cloister;  and  the  lovers  of  the  Fine  Arts  whom  Leo  had 
collected  around  him  were  painfully  reminded  of  their  Yl 

loss  when  the  new  Pope,  turning  with  horror  from  the 
masterly  group  of  the  Laocoon,  veiled  his  eyes  with  his 
hands  and  exclaimed,  11  These  are  the  Gods  of  the 
Pagans.*'* 

The  Heresies  of  Luther  were  eminently  offensive  to  the 
Theology  which  Hadrian  had  imbibed  in  the  Schools; 
but  he  was  far  from  unwilling  to  reform  the  discipline  of 
the  Church,  in  which  he  perceived  the  existence  of  much 
corruption.  The  former  part  of  hi-*  reign  was  passed  in 
attempts  at  mediation  between  Francis  I.  and  the  Em- 
peror, and  he  died  before  he  witnessed  the  disasters  of  a 
War  in  which  he  hud  engaged  the  Holy  See  by  con- 
federating against  France.  The  army  of  Bonnivet  His  unio- 
crossed  the  Tesino  on  the  very  day  on  which  he  breathed  pulsri  y. 
his  last,  and  on  which  (so  odious  was  his  memory)  the  a.  d. 
populat  e crowned  with  flowers  the  door  of  hia  ph)M-  1523. 
cian,  Giovanni  Autracino,  and  decorated  it  with  the  Sep  • 
inscription,  **  The  Senate  snd  the  People  of  Rome  to 
the  Liberator  of  their  Country/* 

Julian  de  Medici  f succeeded  under  the  title  of  Cle-  Clement 
inent  VII.  We  pass  over  the  disastrous  campaign  of  J,*1; 
Bonnivet,  and  the  yet  more  calamitous  defeat  and  cap- 
lure  of  Francis  1.  at  the  Battle  of  Pavia.  The  miseries 
of  Italy  were  by  no  means  diminished  by  the  sujieriorily 
of  either  party  ; and  the  numerous  Leagues  concerted  for 
her  deliverance  from  time  to  time  invariably  failed 
either  from  want  of  concert  in  the  contracting  parties, 
or  from  the  inadequacy  of  the  leaders  to  whom  the  chief  ...  * 
direction  was  intrusted.  When,  after  the  release  of„  ^ 
Francis  by  the  Treaty  of  Madrid,  an  alliance  wus  J 
formed  between  France.  Rome,  Venice,  and  Milan, 
fresh  hopes  appeared  to  dawn  upon  the  Cisalpine*.  But 
Francesco  Sforza  was  driven  from  his  Capital;  neither 
France  nor  Venice  were  willing  to  fulfil  I heir  engage*  ®*Pb 
rnents,  and  the  Pope,  indiscreetly  relying  upon  the  faith 
which  his  implacable  enemies  the  Colomicsi  had  I re  ache-  ' 

rously  pledged,  and  abandoned  by  the  Citizens  who  re-  tboCo-7 
fused  to  arm  in  his  defence,  saved  his  life  only  by  timely  tonneau 
resort  to  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  had  the  mortifica- 
tion of  seeing  St.  Peter’s  and  the  Vatican  pillaged  by 
eight  thousand  armed  men  whom  he  was  incapable  of 
resisting. 

But  u far  more  overwhelming  calamity  awaited  the  *■  ® 
Eternal  City,  when  the  ferocious  and  motley  host  of 
adventurers  intrusted  to  the  command  of  the  Ex- 
Constable  Bourbon  mutinied  for  want  of  pay,  and  cla- 
morously  demanded  to  be  led  to  Rome.  Tile  avarice  • ° 

and  the  indecision  of  Clement  had  permitted  the  dis- 
bandment of  hia  own  army;  and  Francis  I.,  who  had 
allured  him  into  a declaration  of  War  against  the  Em- 
peror by  magnificent  promises  of  assistance,  was  back- 


• Hadrian  was  burn  at  Utrecht,  where  he  imbibed  the  Dutch 
tactsa* 

f /Natural  of  a hralbci  of  Lomuothe  Great 
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wart!  in  realizing  them  at  this  moment  of  great  peril.  An 
accommodation  with  the  Viceroy  of  Naples,  to  whom 
Clement  resorted  in  his  extremity,  was  unable  to  save 
him  from  the  rapacity  of  the  invading  army ; and 
Bourbon,  perhaps  against  his  will,  was  compelled  by  his 
followers  to  declare  that  he  t^d  not  consider  himself 
bound  by  the  armistice  for  eight  months  which  had 
been  concluded  with  the  Imperial  Representative.  Ex- 
clusively of  the  lust  for  plunder  which  more  or  less 
characterises  every  military  force,  and  which  dcficB  all 
restraint  in  un  ill-disciplined  army,  another  and  an 
equally  strong  motive  actuated  a great  proportion  of  the 
Germans.  Fired  by  the  heat  of  that  Theological  con- 
troversy which  was  raging  in  their  own  Country,  they 
were  fanatically  bent  upon  the  overthrow  of  the  mys- 
tical Babylon.  One  of  their  most  distinguished  Cap- 
tains, George  von  Frtmdsberg,  carried  in  Ins  bosom  a 
gilded  rope,  with  which,  os  he  vaunted,  Clement  should 
be  hung  by  his  own  hands;  a threat  which  he  did  not 
live  long  enough  to  have  the  power  of  executing. 

Without  artillery,  without  baggage,  without  provisions, 
struggling  through  incessant  rains,  and  enduring  count- 
less privations  on  a difficult  route,  Bourbon  continued  to 
advance  on  Rome  by  forced  marches.  He  might  have 
been  checked  ill  the  Apennines  by  a mere  handful  of  men  ; 
but  he  knew  how  to  profit  by  the  inertness  of  his  oppo- 
nents, and,  while  his  adversaries  were  deliberating,  he 
employed  the  precious  moments  in  active  operations, 
till  he  sate  down  under  the  walls  of  Rome  before  Cle- 
ment believed  that  he  had  quitted  Tuscany. 

Forty  thousand  men,  most  of  them  well  accustomed  to 
buttle,  and  careless  against  what  party  their  arms  were 
directed,  were  guthcred  in  Bourbon’s  camp.  The  defence 
of  the  beleaguered  City,  on  the  other  hand,  was  commit- 
ted to  some  hasty  levies  w hich  Clement  had  been  able  to 
substitute  for  the  troops  whose  disbandment  hud  been 
indiscreetly  licensed,  to  shopkeepers,  to  artisans,  and  to 
the  servants  of  the  Ecclesiastics.  A few  additional  out- 
works were  thrown  up  in  the  Borgo,  and  the  chief 
command  was  deputed  to  Renzo  de  Ceri,  a member  of 
the  House  of  Orsini;  who,  notwithstanding  a gallant 
defence  of  Cremn  during  the  War  of  the  League  of 
Cambrai,  had  since  been  greatly  neglected  by  the  Papal 
Court,  and  now  acted  with  either  treachery  or  unwar- 
rantable presumption  in  refusing  the  aid  of  five  thou- 
sand regulars  which  might  have  been  thrown  into  the 
City.  Rome,  he  said,  was  amply  provided  with  men. 
So  large  an  addition  would  obstruct  rather  than  assist, 
and  he  should  be  well  satisfied  with  a reinforcement  of 
five  or  six  hundred  musqueteers.  Clement  also  exhibited 
unwonted  confidence.  On  all  former  occasions  he  ma- 
nifested a timid  and  irresolute  spirit  ; but  so  gTcat 
was  hi9  present  infatuation  that  he  scornfully  disre- 
garded the  Trumpet  which  Bourbon  sent  forward  with 
a summons ; and  he  refused  to  break  down  the  bridges 
which  might  save  the  Trasteverc  even  if  the  Borgo 
should  be  forced. 

With  the  first  dawn,  Bourbon  commenced  his  assault 
between  the  Janicular  ami  the  Vatican  hills.  He  fully 
perceived  the  danger  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  and 
the  necessity  of  the  most  complete  success,  if  he  would 
preserve  himself  from  irretrievable  dishonour.  Already 
the  Spaniards  had  regarded  him  with  coldness;  and 
conscience  might,  perhaps,  whisper  that  one  warring 
against  his  Religion  and  his  Country,  at  the  head  of  a 
baud  «>r  hired  ruffians,  might  be  stigmatized,  not  unde- 
servedly, as  an  Apostate,  a Rebel,  and  a Brigand.  His 
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escutcheon  hud  been  defaced  by  a foul  blot  which  could 
never  indeed  be  cleansed  away,  but  from  which  alien 
tion  might  be  withdrawn  by  the  overpowering  splendour 
of  victory.  A thick  fog  favoured  his  movements,  and, 
seizing  a ladder,  lie  was  among  the  foremost  who  rushed 
to  plunt  it  against  the  ramparts.  Scarcely,  however, 
hud  he  mounted  a single  round,  when  a musket-shot, 
which  struck  him  in  the  reins,  pierced  his  right  side  and 
thigh.  He  felt  at  once  that  the  wound  was  mortal,  but, 
retaining  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  request  that  a 
cloak  might  be  thrown  over  him,  and  that  his  death  Bourbon  is 
might  lie  concealed,  he  expired  at  the  foot  of  the  walls,  ******** 
with  courage  worthy  of  a better  man  and  of  a less  equi- 
vocal enterprise. 

But  it  was  not  easy  to  conceal  the  fall  of  their  Captain  S*ck  of 
from  bis  followers;  and  the  knowledge  of  it,  instead  of  Roow. 
dispiriting,  excilrtl  in  them  a thirst  tor  vengeance.  The 
want  of  artillery  on  the  part  of  the  assailants  rendered 
their  lost  far  greater  than  it  would  have  been  if  they 
could  have  laid  open  a breach ; and  more  than  one  thou- 
sand men  were  slain  on  the  ramparts  and  in  the  Borgo, 
which  was  bravely  defended  by  the  Pope’s  Swiss  guard 
and  by  a few  veteran  Italian  soldiers.  The  untrained 
rabble,  of  w hich  the  garrison  was  chiefly  composed,  soon, 
however,  threw  down  their  arms  and  abandoned  the 
struggle,  and  then  commenced  a sack  almost  unparal- 
leled in  horror.  We  have  little  wish  to  dwell  upon 
the  cries  of  Matrons  dragged  from  their  hearths,  and  of 
Nun*  torn  from  their  Convents,  to  glut  lh«  brutality  of 
men  reeking  with  slaughter;  upon  the  sufferings  of  Pre- 
lates venerable  for  age  and  viitue,  who,  clad  in  their 
habits  of  ceremony  and  mounted  upon  jaded  beasts,* 
were  exposed  to  the  contumely  of  the  German  free- 
booters by  whom  their  Faith  was  held  in  abhorrence, 
and  subjeett  d to  the  most  acute  torture  till  they  agreed 
to  puy  some  exorbitant  random.  The  plunder  of 
Churches,  the  desecration  of  their  holy  furniture,  the 
stripping  of  Palaces,  the  robbery  of  individuals,  may  be 
seen  in  detail  among  all  the  contemporary  Historians; 
and  it  may  suffice  to  say  here  that  seven  or  eight  thou- 
sand Romans  were  massacred  during  the  two  first  days' 
occupation  of  the  City,  and  that  the  money,  plate,  and 
jewels  destroyed  or  pillaged  were  estimated  at  upwards 
of  a million  of  ducats,  exclusively  of  the  sums  afterwards 
disbursed  in  ransom,  which  presented  a far  greater 
amount. 

Clement,  during  the  engagement,  knelt  before  an  element 
Attar  in  the  Chapel  of  his  Palace.  When  he  heard  that  take* 
his  troops  were  giving  way,  he  might  still  have  gained  refuge  in 
a remote  gate  and  have  saved  himself  by  flight,  but  he  stl/te*- 
strangely  preferred  retirement  to  the  Castle  of  SL  Angelo, 
although  late  experience  might  have  taught  him  iiow 
ill  adapted  for  resistance  wus  that  fortress. . While  he 
traversed  the  lofty  viaduct  which  connected  the  Castle 
with  the  Vatican,  the  war  of  death  was  raging  beneath 
his  feet;  and  the  Historian  Jovius,  who  atterxled  him, 
bore  up  his  train  in  order  that  he  might  walk  more 
rapidly,  and  threw  his  mantle  over  the  white  rochet 
which  might  have  betrayed  its  wearer  to  the  fury  of  the 
Imperialists,  f 

The  Germans,  after  the  first  heat  of  battle  had  sub 
sided,  abstained  from  slaughter,  and  were  efiefly  occu- 
pied in  the  destruction  of  reliqne*  and  works  of  Art, 
which  like  Hadrian  VI.  they  connected  with  Idolatry. 


• (*atc>  ianlim,  tom.  iv.  lib,  xviii.  p.  241. 
j Paulu*  Junua,  Vtt  Pomp.  Co/wt.  p.  362. 
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History.  The  Spaniards,  on  the  contrary,  persevered  in  butchery 
uud  pillage.  So  great  was  (heir  lust  lor  gold,  that  they 
dug  up  the  mould,  ring  bones  of  Julius  11.,  in  order  to 
strip  the  Pontifical  ring  from  bis  finger;  so  boundless 
wus  their  cruelty,  that  they  shot  an  old  woman  and  some 
boys  who  were  gathering  pot-herbs  in  the  Castle-ditch 
for  the  supply  of  the  table  of  the  faumhed  Prelates.* 
More  than  one  suocour,  by  which  perhaps  the  assault 
might  have  been  repulsed,  arrived  within  a few  hours 
. after  the  capture  of  the  City ; and  drew  off  from  a con- 
Wrion**11  U vfcton  that  ■">'  attempt  at  relief  would  be  fruitless. 
June  6.  The  Pope  and  thirteen  Cardinals  who  had  accomixumed 
him  endured  a month's  blockade;  and  did  not  obtaiu  a 
capitulation  till  they  had  exhausted  even  the  store  of  asses' 
flesh  upon  which  they  had  been  compelled  to  feed.  The 
terms  granted  were  the  payment  of  four  hundred  thousand 
ducats ; one-fourth  immediately,  fifty  thousand  more 
within  twenty  days,  the  remainder  within  two  months. 
Until  the  complete  discharge  of  the  first  two  instalments 
they  were  to  remain  as  prisoners  iu  the  custody  of  Alar- 
con, the  same  officer  to  w hom  the  King  of  France  had 
been  committed  after  the  Battle  of  Pavia;  and  who 
accordingly  entered  St.  Angelo  with  three  (iermau  and 
three  Spanish  companies.  On  his  release,  Clement  was 
to  await  at  Naples  or  at  Gaels  further  orders  fioin  the 
Emperor;  he  was  entirely  to  abandon  Parma,  Piacenza, 
and  Modena,  to  admit  Imperialist  garrisons  into  the 
fortresses  of  Ostia,  Civita  Custellann,  and  CivitaVccchia; 
to  absolve  and  to  restore  the  Colonneai,  and  to  give 
hostages  for  the  performance  of  all  these  harsh  con- 
ditions. 

The  execution  of  these  terms  was  beyond  Clement's 
power;  and  the  towns  which  he  had  engaged  to  surren 
dcr,  being  strongly  garrisoned  by  soldiers  of  the  League, 
refused  consent.  Florence  also,  taking  advantage  of  his 
weakness,  threw  off  the  yoke  which  had  lately  been 
reinqioaed  upon  her,  insisted  once  more  upon  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Medici,  and  reinstated  a popular  Govern- 
Annoanrv-  ment  The  announcement  of  the  sack  of  Rome  and  of  the 
Popl'a  c»»v  <*ptivitjr  of  the  Head  of  tlie  Church  aroused  consternation 
tare,  1 throughout  Europe;  aud  even  the  Einperor.  dissem- 
bling his  joy,  affected  to  partake  in  the  common  alarm ; 
protested  that  Bourbon  bad  acted  without  instructions; 
and  carried  the  mockery  so  far  as  to  command  prayers 
at  Madrid,  to  be  offered  in  the  Churches  of  Madrid  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  Pope,  whom  he  might  release  by  a single 
word  despatched  to  his  Generals  in  Italy. 

Alliance  Francis  I.  and  Henry  VIII.  were  more  in  earnest, 
and  a Treaty  whic  h they  signed  at  Amiens  was  followed 
F^-hual  march  of  Lautrec  to  Italy.  His  early  successes, 

for  hi«  deli-  *J’S  death,  and  the  unfortunate  close  of  the  campaign  of 
1528  have  been  related  elsewhere.  The  Pope,  mean- 
time, was  detained  in  St.  Angelo,  although  the  Plague 
hud  shown  itself  within  its  walls,  and  had  proved  fatal 
to  some  of  his  servants.  He  had  collected  with  infi- 
nite difficulty,  partly  by  loan  and  partly  by  mortgage, 
the  first  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  ducats  for  his  ran- 
som; hut  the  greedy  Germans  still  demanded  sureties 
for  the  rest  before  they  would  restore  him  to  freedom, 
and  (he  treatment  suffered  by  the  original  hostages 
deterred  others  from  exposing  themselves  to  similar 
danger.  Thrice  had  they  been  dragged  to  a gibbet 
erected  for  their  execution  in  the  Campo  de  Fiori,  and 
respited  only  through  an  avaricious  fear  that  the  chief 
bond  for  payment  would  be  dissolved  together  with 

• Paulua  Jtmua,  p.  364. 
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their  lives.  From  the  ignominy  of  this  death  they  were  Annals  of 
perhaps  ultimately  rescued  by  escape  at  night  on  loot 
aud  iu  disguise  while  their  sentinels  were  intoxicated. 

The  flight  of  these  hostages,  and  the  great  diminu- 
tion of  the  Imperial  army  by  sickness  aud  by  desertion, 
produced  some  extension  of  the  time  at  which  ( lenient 
was  to  complete  his  payment  Of  forty  thousand  men 
who  had  entered  Rome  under  Bourbon  scarce iv  ten 
thousand  remained.  A new  Convention  extended  the  of 

term  of  adjustment  to  three  more  montha.  The  10th  of  Clement 
December  was  fixed  as  the  day  of  Clement's  release.  Dee-  9- 
On  the  preceding  night  Alarcon,  eitlier  relaxing  from 
vigilance  or  acting  under  secret  orders,  permitted  the 
escape  of  his  prisoner  in  disguise.  Whether  Clement 
had  been  terrified  by  any  warning  of  intended  a**avfi- 
nation,  or  whether  be  mistrusted  the  fulfilment  of  (he 
compact  is  not  to  be  determined ; but  he  mounted  a 
horse  which  awaited  him  at  the  City  wall,  and  galloped 
without  attendants  to  Onrieto,  the  head  quarters  of  his 
allies. 

During  (he  failure  of  Laulrec's  enterprise  upon  Amin;* 
Naples,  another  severe  blow  had  been  inflicted  upon  the  IX>ri». 
French  power  in  Italy  at  Genoa.  The  engagement  con-  a.  ». 
traded  with  Andrea  Doria  terminated  about  Midsummer;  1528. 
aud  very  little  care  had  been  taken  to  perpetuate  the  good  June* 
will  of  that  brave  and  skilful  mariner.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  had  been  exposed  to  numerous  slights  and 
indignities;  his  appointments  were  irregularly  paid 
and  were  in  long  arrear ; the  surrender  of  his  prisoners 
had  been  arrogantly  and  unjustly  required  ; aud  lie  had 
even  been  superseded  in  direct  command  by  an  officer 
of  much  inferior  merit.  But  these  personal  wrongs, 
however  galling,  might  have  been  disregarded  or  for- 
gotten by  the  generous  spirit  of  Doria,  if  he  bad  per- 
ceived any  design  on  the  pert  of  Francis  to  fulfil  his 
often-repealed  promise  that  he  would  restore  Genoa  to 
her  former  liberty.  Frustrated  in  this  hope,  and  fore- 
seeing also  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  French  still 
further  to  degrade  his  native  City  by  rendering  Savona 
her  rival  in  Commerce,  (for  which  purpose  they  had 
cleansed  and  fortified  its  port,)  Doria  resolved  to  with-  With- 
draw allegiance  from  a Prince  by  whom  it  had  been  draws 
abused.  The  transition  by  which  he  passed  into  the  I*10 
service  of  the  Emperor  appears  violent  to  modern 
notions;  but  his  disinterestedness  is  unequivocally  ’ 
proved  by  his  rejection  of  the  dazzling  power  with 
which  Charles  would  have  remunerated  him.  After  he 
had  persuaded  his  fellow-citizens  to  imitate  his  example, 
and  the  French  garrison  had  been  bloodlessly  expelled 
from  Genoa,  he  refused  the  offer  of  its  sovereignly,  in  an,j  pTU_ 
which  the  Emperor  would  have  established  aud  have  ducm  ■ Re- 
confirmed him.  Well  did  he  earn  the  statue  erected  in  volution  iu 
his  honour  by  the  Republic  which  he  hud  saved;  and  ®*00**. 
truly  did  the  inscription  upon  its  base  term  him  u the 
best  of  citizens,  the  happiest  assert  or  and  author  of 
Public  Liberty."  The  Government  was  conferred  on  a 
Doge  assisted  by  a Senate  aud  n Council,  and  Doria 
still  retained  the  post  in  which  be  felt  himself  most  cal- 
culated to  benefit  his  Country,  that  of  her  Admiral  in 
chief 

Venice,  Florence,  and  Milan  had  united  with  the 
League  of  France  and  England  for  the  deliverance  of 
the  Pope.  That  object  was  now  attained,  and  the  dis- 
asters of  Lautrec  in  the  former  campaign,  and  the  later 
defeat  of  the  Count  8t.  P6l  at  Landriano,  were  pre- 
sage* that  France  wuild  escape  from  the  contest  when- 
ever a favourable  moment  should  occur.  The  King,  in 
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HWtcry,  deed,  affect**!  lo  persuade  his  allies  that  his  means  were 
s ^ unbroken,  and  that  he  was  resolute  in  continuing  the 
Fiam  War.  But  the  fears  or  the  sagacity  of  Clement  produced 
*•  o.  a widely  different  conviction,  and  be  anxiously  sought  to 
1498*  procure  a separate  and  earlier  Peace  for  himself.  Charles, 
to  on  his  part,  knew  that  his  strength  now  permitted 
i\ro  r*laxi'tion,  and  moreover  he  rejoiced  in  an  opportunity 
Clement  rcmov‘n£  l^r  ae*n^  which  lie  was  well  aware  had 
makes  a cre“l<d  hy  the  Pope’s  imprisonment.  He  granted, 

separate  therefore,  very  easy  Terms  on  the  first  application  ; and. 
Peace  at  by  a Treaty  signed  at  Barcelona,  he  engaged  to  restore 
Barcelona,  hi*  OWr,  conquests,  to  procure  the  cession  of  such  os  had 
been  made  by  others,  to  give  his  natural  daughter,  Mar- 
garet, as  a bride  to  Clement’s  bastard  nephew,  Alexan- 
der de  Medici,  who  was  to  be  seated  in  the  (iovernment 
of  Florence,  and  to  refer  the  disposal  of  the  Milanese  to 
the  Pope’s  arbitration.  Clement,  in  return,  promised 
the  investiture  of  Naples  on  receiving  the  Feudal 
acknowledgment  of  a white  steed;  the  Corouation  of 
the  Emperor,  whenever  he  should  repair  to  Italy  for 
thut  purpose;  and  the  plenary  absolution  of  all  who 
had  been  concerned  in  Bourbon’s  enterprise  against 
Home. 

Peace  of  The  conclusion  of  this  Treaty  no  doubt  accelerated 
^le  ^>e“cc  Cambrai;  in  which  Francis,  by  disho- 
u*’  nourably  neglecting  his  allies,  left  Italy  at  the  entire 
mercy  of  the  Emperor.  Charles,  accordingly,  landed  at 
Genoa  with  the  pomp  and  with  the  full  power  of  a 
conqueror;  but,  a*  the  menaces  of  the  Turks  rendered 
him  anxious  to  provide  liar  the  security  of  his  Hungarian 
frontier,  he  displayed  a moderation  which  excited  asto- 
Set dement  tu*hmcn4.  Genoa.  Sienna,  and  l.ucca,  content  with 
of  Italy  by  the  appearance  of  high  favour,  no  longer  contested  for 
Charles  V,  independence.  Venice  consented  to  the  abandonment 
of  her  recent  conquests.  The  Duke  of  Ferrara  retained 
his  dominions,  not  altogether  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Pope.  Francesco  Sibrxa  obtained  confirmation  in  Milan, 
after  some  curtailments  and  the  exaction  of  a heavy  sub- 
sidy, and  his  stability  was  guaranteed  by  marriage  with 
Christiana  of  Denmark,  a niece  of  the  Emperor.  The 
zeal  which  Frederic  Gonzaga  of  Mantua  had  shown 
for  Peace  was  rewarded  by  the  erection  of  his  Marquisnte 
into  a Duchy ; and  Charles  having  concentrated  his 
troops  round  Florence,  which  City  alone  continued 
to  defy  him  by  obstinately  refusing  admission  to  the 
Medici,  proceeded  to  Bologna,  where,  by  the  special 
grace  of  the  Pope,  be  received  both  the  Crown  of  Lom- 
bardy, which,  according  to  ancient  usage,  he  ought  lo 
have  assumed  at  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Ambrose  in 
Milan,  and  subsequently  that  of  die  Empire,  which 
hitherto  had  been  conferred  only  at  Home,  in  the 
Basilica  of  St.  John  in  the  Lateran.  Eighty  years  bad 
passed  since  Italy  bad  witnessed  tbe  Compilation  of 
an  Emperor,  and  none  since  the  days  of  Charlemagne 
hail  possessed  over  her  authority  so  unlimited  as  (hat 
of  Charles.  Tuscany  was  tbe  only  State  which  ven- 
tured upon  even  a short-lived  opposition ; and  leaving 
her  subjugation  lo  his  Generals,  the  conqueror  departed 
for  Germany,  lre«  from  apprehension  of  any  renewed 
disturbance  in  the  rest  of  h»  subject  Provinces. 

Florence,  like  most  other  Republics,  was  distracted 
by  Faction.  The  enemies  of  tile  Medici  defaced  tbe 
statues  and  armorial  bearings  of  that  Family;  the  richer 
Citizens  endeavoured  to  frame  an  oligarchy;  the  poorer 
atoned  for  their  deficiency  in  wealth  by  tbe  restless  ac- 
tivity with  which  they  advocated  a popular  constitution; 
and  a fanatical  party,  which  had  enough  influence  to 
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procure  the  election  of  its  Chief,  Capponi,  during  two  Aimals  of 
consecutive  years,  to  the  high  dignity  ot  Gonfalonier*, 
proposed  to  avert  the  judgment  of  Heaven,  and  to 
remove  a Pestilence  which  had  long  ravaged  the  State, 
by  proclaiming  Jesus  Christ  perpetual  King.  Doria 
offered  to  mediate  with  the  Emperor;  but  his  kind 
offices  were  rejected  with  scorn,  and  the  Florentines, 
hitherto  a People  unacquainted  with  military  habits, 
prepared  singly  to  oppose  a master  before  whom  the 
remainder  of  Italy  had  heut  the  knee. 

A militia  was  speedily  organized,  the  fortifications 
were  repaired  and  reduced  in  circuit  under  not  less  a 01r‘ 
direction  than  that  of  Michaelngnolo  Buonarotti ; and 
they  were  sufficiently  strong  to  repulse  an  assault  made 
by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  commanded  the  besieg- 
ing army.  That  General  had  succeeded  Bourbon  in 
Home,  and  was  Viceroy  of  Naples;  so  that  to  the 
very  hand  which,  three  years  before,  had  pillaged  his 
Capital  and  had  returned  himself  in  captivity,  Clement 
now  intrusted  the  conquest  of  his  native  City.  The 
campaign  was  obstinately  protracted,  chiefly  by  diver- 
sions effected  by  Francesco  Petrncci,  a Florentine  of 
ancient  Family  but  of  scanty  fortune,  who  had  served 
with  distinction  ill  the  celebrated  Black  Bunds.*  In  a IVath  of 
murderous  engagement  with  the  Prince  of  Orange  at  Prior* 
Gavinana,  each  of  the  leaders  was  killed  ; and  the  Im- 
pcrialists  suffered  *o  greatly  that  a general  sortie  might  t^cri. 
have  compelled  them  to  retreat.  But  the  chief  com-  D. 
maud  within  the  City  had  been  intrusted  to  a con-  1530. 
dottier e,  M a latent  a Baglione,  whose  fidelity  was  hy  no  Aug.  2. 
means  equal  to  his  skill ; and  who,  foreseeing  Uie  ulti-  Treachery 
mate  destruction  of  the  State  by  which  he  was  em-  ol 
ployed,  had  long  entered  iuto  treacherous  correspond- 
ence with  its  enemy.  In  the  first  instance  fie  refused 
obedience  to  tbe  orders  of  the  Gonfaloni<rtK  and  when 
these  were  forcibly  pressed  upon  him,  lie  ceased  to  dis- 
semble, admitted  a detachment  of  the  besiegers  at 
the  Porta  Homana,  disposed  it  upon  one  of  the  chief 
bastions,  and  turned  its  own  artillery  upon  tbe  City 
itself.  A large  party  of  the  Citizens,  weary  of  a con- 
test in  which  they  perceived  no  hope  of  success,  arrayed 
themselves  in  his  favour  and  clamorously  demanded 
Peace.  Peace  was  granted  upon  Terms  by  no  means  Fall  of 
oppressive  if  the  dcfciiceiessacss  of  the  vanquished  be  Fion-nr*. 
considered,  by  no  means  disadvantageous  if  we  contrast  AuS-  ,2* 
their  former  internal  discord  with  their  future  repose. 

But  (he  name  of  Liberty  was  gone  for  ever,  and  the  last 
struggle  of  Florence  for  independence  will  therefore 
furnish  an  endless  theme  for  declamation.  It  is  as- 
serted that  tbe  campaign  which  preceded  her  fall  cost 
the  lives  of  eight  thousand  Tuscans  aud  fourteen  thou- 
sand Imperialists. 

Nearly  twelve  months  elapsed  before  Alexander  ofTyrannrof 
Medici  entered  Florence  under  the  protection  of  an  5 

Imperial  Rescript  which  conferred  upon  him  and  his  do  M**ilc1* 
descendants,  in  order  of  primogeniture,  the  hereditary  .A‘ 
title  of  Chief  of  the  Republic.  His  Government  was  j . 5 
rigorous,  and  the  unsettled  stale  of  the  community  de-  J 
manded  that  it  should  be  so;  but  for  the  unmeasured 
licentiousness  of  hia  personal  conduct  it  is  not  possible 
to  offer  a shadow  of  excuse.  His  tyranny  at  length 


* Le  Hamde  Sere,  originally  raised  by  the  CoudoUivr*  Gio- 
vanni de  Medici,  and  named  from  the  black  standard  burns  in 
mourning  for  Leo  X,  were  chiefly  Tuscans,  and  esteemed  tbe  best 
mercenaries  in  Ilaljr.  They  served  under  Francis  I.  at  Pavia, 
and  were  dissolved  oftrr  Lautrec's  unfortunate  Neapolitan  expe- 
dition. 
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excited  remonstrance  from  even  the  warmest  of  the  Me- 
' dicean  partisans,  and  was  denounced  by  his  cousin,  the 
Cardinal  Ippolito,  among  others.  Poison,  the  favourite 
resource  of  Italian  vengeance,  removed  this  accuser ; 
and  the  Emperor,  induced  by  political  considerations 
and  anxious  to  secure  an  ally  upon  whom  he  might  de- 
pend in  a new  war  which  was  approaching  with  Fraucc, 
dismissed  the  complaints  of  the  Florentine  emigrants  as 
nugatory,  and  even  fulfilled  that  part  of  his  promise  to 
the  deceased  Clement,*  w hich  he  had  hitherto  postponed, 
and  which  condemned  his  natural  daughter,  Margaret, 
to  wedlock  with  Alexander. 

Unreclaimed  by  his  new  lies,  tnat  profligate  Prince 
continued  to  be  immersed  in  debauchery  ; and  chiefly 
profited  by  his  authority  to  sully  the  honour  of  the 
most  illustrious  Families  and  the  most  holy  Convents  of 
the  City  which  he  governed.  One  of  the  basest 
ministers  to  his  illicit  pleasures  was  a cousin,  Lorcnzino, 
named  in  the  Imperial  Rescript  as  successor  in  case 
Alexander  should  die  childless.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  ambitious  hope  was  the  leading  motive 
.»  which  prompted  this  unprincipled  ruffian  to  the  deed  of 
violence  which  he  executed.  Having  decoyed  his 
Patron  to  a remote  chamber  in  his  own  hou*c,  under 
the  excuse  of  pandering  to  one  of  his  amour*,  (a  pretext 
in  which  the  infamy  was  heightened  Iwth  becuusc  the 
Lady,  his  aunt,  was  nearly  connected  with  him  in 
blood,  and  because  she  had  virtuously  resisted  Alex- 
ander’s overtures,)  he  poniarded  him  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a Bravo.  Deficient  in  presence  of  mind, 
wanting  courage  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  crime,  or 
mistrusting  hi*  own  popularity,  instead  of  raising  the 
populace  auil  seizing  the  vacant  Government,  lie  lucked 
the  door  of  the  apartment  containing  the  body  of  the 
murdered  Prince  and  fled  hastily,  first  lo  Bologna,  and 
afterwards  to  Venice;  in  which  City*  on  bi*  return  to  it 
after  more  than  ten  years*  wandering  in  order  to  elude 
retaliation,  he  at  length  perished  in  turn  by  the  stiletto 
of  an  assassin. f 

Several  hours  elapsed  before  the  discovery  of  the 
• murder ; several  more  before  it  was  thought  prudent 
that  it  should  be  disclosed  to  the  Public.  When  at 
last  it  was  made  known,  not  a voice  appears  to  have 
been  raised  in  behalf  of  Lorenzino.  Giulio,  a bastard  of 


Truce  of  Nice  appear  with  greater  strictness  to  Annals 
belong  to  the  Annals  of  France,  under  which  head  °f 
they  are  accordingly  placed.  Suffice  it  here  to  say  ' ^ 

that,  from  the  extinction  of  the  line  of  Sforza,thc  Milan-  A D 
c*c  may  be  considered  as  no  other  than  a Province  of  149^ 
the  Spimi&h  Monarchy.  to 

Venice,  since  her  exhaustion  by  the  War  of  the  League  A.  D. 
of  Cambrai,  had  carefully  hu&hundcd  her  resources,  1559. 
and  ns  much  as  possible  had  reposed  in  neutrality.  \yBT 
The  King  of  France,  wishing  to  terrify  her  into  action  twem 
at  any  huzard,  because  he  thought  that  her  eventual  Venice  and 
decision  must  be  advantageous  to  his  interests,  urged 
his  Turkish  allies  to  attack  the  Republic;  and  after  an  .A‘ 
accidental  collision  between  the  fleet*  of  the  two  *'• 
nations  at  the  mouth  of  the  Adriatic,  the  Infidels 
mercilessly  ravaged  Corfu.  The  Turk*  content  with  Ravage  of 
devastation,  made  no  effort  lo  establish  themselves  in  Corfu, 
that  Island;  but  having  destroyed  the  produce  and 
carried  fifteen  thousand  natives  into  captivity,  they  A»  n. 
retired  after  ten  days*  occupation.  Some  liope  of  1538. 
more  equal  contest  dawned  upon  the  Republic  when 
the  Emperor  and  the  Pope  joined  her  in  a League  against 
the  Ottomans;  but  idle  soon  discovered  that  little  assist- 
ance was  to  lie  expected  from  her  allies.  Charles,  dis- 
engaged for  a abort  time  from  hi*  almost  perpetual 
war  with  France,  was  reluctant  to  encounter  new 
and  doubtful  hostilities;  and  the  Signory,  unable  any 
longer  to  support  the  entire  burdens  of  an  unpromising 
struggle,  made  a separate  Peace,  for  the  alUiutnenl  of ‘Peace, 
which  they  were  compelled  to  offer  great  sacrifices ; A-  D- 
many  Islands  wh.ch  they  had  hitherto  possessed  in  the  1540. 
Archipelago  were  ceded,  and  in  the  Morea  they  were 
compelled  to  abandon  Napoli  and  Mnlvisin.  The 
price,  however,  perhaps,  was  not  too  great  for  thirty 
years  of  uninterrupted  tranquillity. 

Paul  III.,  (Alexander  Faruese,)  who  succeeded  A*  D* 
Clement  VII.  in  the  Papal  See,  chiefly  laboured  for  the  1534. 
aggrandizement  of  hi*  Family.  For  a time  he  balanced  ***■ 
hi*  alliance  equally  between  France  and  the  Emperor. 

One  of  hi*  grandsons,  Ottavio,  obtained  the  Marquisutc 
of  Novarra  with  the  hand  of  Margaret,  widow  of  Alex- 
ander de  Medici  and  natural  daughter  of  Charles  V.  a.  d. 
Another.  Orazio,  was  betrothed  to  a daughter  of  Henry  1549. 
II.  of  France,  and  received  the  title  of  Duke  of  Castro.  *.  d. 


the  late  Prince,  was  feebly  nominated;  there  were  not 
wanting  some  hot-brained  Orators  who  eagerly  pressed  a 
return  to  Republicanism;  but  the  discretion  of  the 
Historian  Guicciardini  prevailed  when  he  suggested 
Cosmo,  a son  of  the  late  Giovanni,!  and  therefore 
lineally  descended  from  the  Great  Lorenzo.  The 
young  Prince  wa*  at  that  time  living  in  retirement 
near  Florence,  and,  according  to  hereditary  right,  was 
next  in  place  lo  Lorenzino.  With  his  accession  we  shall, 
tor  the  present,  terminate  our  narrative  of  the  aflains  of 
Florence,  reserving  for  our  future  notice  the  War  which 
preceded  the  acquisition  of  Sienna. 

Milan  be-  The  intrigue*  of  Francesco  Sforza  in  Milan,  ever 
Siwutuh  w**kly  vacillating  lictween  the  Emperor  and  the  King 
Province.  France,  provoked  a new  War  in  1535;  and  hi*  death 
without  issue  added  fresh  causes  for  dissension.  The 
Peace  of  Cambrai  had  not  definitively  adjusted  the 
throne  in  this  contingency ; hut  the  events  which  oc- 
curred in  the  North  of  Italy  till  the  conclusion  of  the 

• Clement  died  September  25,  1534. 

f In  1547,  by  outer  of  the  Grand  Duke  Cosmo. 

♦ Gwvanm  was  great  grandson  of  Lorenxo  the  Great. 


But  the  master-stroke  of  Paul’s  ability  in  the  Cabinet  1545. 
was  displayed  when  he  obtained  the  consent  of  the 
Sacred  College  to  the  alienation  of  Parma  and  Piacenza  . 
from  the  domain*  of  the  ( hurch  and  their  erection  into 
a Duchy  for  the  father  of  those  two  Princes,  his  own  Erects  the 
60n,  Pietro  Luigi.*  On  the  aMAssinalion  of  Pietro,  B,,(,hy  of 
which  his  tyranny  provoked  in  two  years  after  his  sue- 
cession,  Piacenza  was  seized  by  the  Governor  of  .A* 
Milan  as  an  Imperial  Fief;  and  the  Pope,  in  order  to  * 

prevent  the  similar  loss  of  Parma  also,  re-annexed  it  to 
the  Holy  See.  Ottavio,  thus  excluded  from  the  patri- 
mony which  he  expected,  renounced  connection  with  the 
Pope  and  tendered  allegiance  to  Charle*.  The  aged 
Pontiff  expressed  bitter  indignation  at  this  treacherous 
desertion  by  one  so  nearly  related  to  him ; and  it  is 
probable  that  his  death,  which  occurred  about  three 
weeks  afterwards.t  was  the  only  event  which  could 

* The  Emperor  was  indignant  at  this  assumption  of  power, 
sad  the  Spanish  Ambassador  refused  to  be  present  at  the  enfeof- 
ment. 

f The  desth  of  Paul  III.  is  commonly  attributed  to  the  defec- 
tion of  Ottavio,  but  the  assertion  a satisfactorily  disproved  by 
Hubert  sou,  CSarin  vol.  iv.  p.  4.  note. 
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History.  hate  preserved  the  offender  from  a severe  and  not  an 
unmerited  vengeance. 

Julius  III.,  out  of  gratitude  for  his  election  to  the 
Tiara,  principally  effected  by  the  Farnesc  influence, 
restored  Parma  on  the  day  after  his  appointment.  When 
he  afterwards  sought  to  reclaim  his  gift,  and  leagued 
with  the  Emperor  to  despoil  Ottavio  of  its  possession, 
that  Prince  threw  himself  for  support  upon  Henry  II. 
of  France.  No  event  of  importance  distinguished  the 
War  which  ensued ; the  French  laid  waste  part  of  the 
territory  of  the  Church  ; the  Imperialists  took  reprisals 
in  the  Parmesan,  hut  from  the  siege  of  its  Capital  they 
were  compelled  to  retire  with  loss  and  disgrace. 
Piacenza  ullerwards  was  partially  given  up  by  Philip 
II.  of  Spain,  in  nrder  to  secure  the  alliance  of  Ottavio 
against  France;  and  at  a time  to  which  the  Chapter 
upon  which  we  are  now  engaged  does  not  extend,  the 
The  Duchy  independence  of  the  Duchy  was  confirmed  as  a reward 
of  Parma  tor  the  great  services  which  Alexander,  the  well-known 
Prince  of  Parma,  a son  of  Ottavio,  had  rendered  to  the 
Spanish  arms.  Ottavio  closed  his  long  reign  in  the 
year  following  this  increase  of  power. 

Julius  III.,  a voluptuous  Prince,  is  little  remembered 
but  for  the  besetting  sin  of  nepotism,  and  for  the 
infamy  of  having  elevated  au  odious  minion4  to  the 
rank  of  Cardinal  at  seventeen  years  of  age.  This 
wretch,  who  had  not  borne  hia  promotion  meekly,  was 
expelled  by  the  Sacred  College  after  the  decease  of  hia 
Patron.  Marcel  I us  II.  occupied  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter 
during  only  two  and  twenty  days,  and  hia  death  made 
way  for  a Neapolitan,  Caraffa,  distinguished  by  illustri- 
A lit  9 30  ou*  ^trth  an£*  profound  learning,  who  at  eighty  years  of 
Pau!  IV.  BS»umed  the  title  of  Paul  IV.  The  violence  of 

this  bigoted  and  irritable  old  man  led  him  into  many 
acta  of  persecution ; yet,  strange  to  say,  we  find  hiin 
engaged  in  a short  War  with  an  equally  intolerant 
spirit,  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  A sense  of  the  oppression 
of  the  House  of  Austria  induced  this  resistance  to  its 
yoke,  and  the  Pope  was  encouraged  by  promise  of  as- 
sistance from  Henry  II.  of  France.  The  Duke  of 
Guise  was  indeed  despatched  from  that  Country  with 
considerable  force,  in  order  to  resist  the  progress  of  the 
Duke  of  Alva  who  had  made  several  conquests ; but 
the  occurrence  of  the  fatal  Battle  of  St.  Quentin  occa- 
sioned his  recall ; and  the  Pope,  left  without  allies  or 
resources,  was  indebted  to  the  superstitious  reverence  of 
Philip  for  the  Peace  which  he  obtained  at  Cavi.  This 
War  is  noticed  ns  the  last  in  which  the  Holy  See  en- 
gaged on  Political  motives.  The  other  leading  acts  of 
the  Vatican,  its  sanction  of  the  new  Order  of  Jesuits, 
- (1 340.)  and  the  opening  (1545)  and  Sessions  of  the 

Council  of  Trent,  appertain  more  directly  to  Ecclesiastical 
History  than  to  that  which  professes  to  confine  itself  to 
a sketch  of  events  of  a general  nature. 

Conspiracy  Genoa  demands  a few  words  in  this  place.  She 
of  Fusco  in  submitted  tranquilly  to  the  Spanish  dominion  while 
**  “ it  was  administered  with  mildness  through  Andrea 
Doria ; years  and  infirmit*s,  however,  compelled  that 
veteran  to  depute  much  of  his  aulhoiily  to  a great 

4 The  Cardin*!  laaoccaaio  del  Moot*. 
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nephew,  Gianncttino,  who,  without  posressing  his  <*f 

uncle's  claim  upon  popular  affection,  exercised  his  , 

office,  as  it  is  said,  with  unbecoming  arrogance.  In-  p|0m 
surredion  seldom  wants  a leader,  and  Giovanni  Lo-  A<  D> 
dovico  de  Fiesco,  Count  of  Lavagna,  one  of  the  1499. 
richest  and  most  illustrious  among  Ihc  subjects  of  the  to 
Republic,  between  whose  family  and  that  of  Doria  a.  d. 
existed  a feud  of  long  standing,  undertook  to  promote  1559. 
a revolution,  in  which  the  assassination  of  both  the 
uncle  and  the  nephew  was  to  secure  his  own  ascent  to 
the  Ducal  throne.  Fiesco  h»?l  received  private  assur- 
ances of  support  from  France,  from  the  Pope,  and  from 
the  newly  created  Duke  of  Parma,  irritated  at  the 
Emperor's  refusal  of  investiture ; he  had  in  hi*  favour  a 
strong  party  within  the  walls,  headed  by  a fierce  Re- 
publican named  Verrinn,  and  he  had  assembled  in  the 
Port  several  galleys  armed  with  mercenary  trnopa 
under  pretext  of  cruising  against  the  Turks.  Until  his 
plans  were  fully  ripened,  he  assumed  the  mask  of  dis- 
sipation, and  appeared  to  be  engrossed  hy  the  pleasures 
of  a dissipated  Capital ; till,  having  disclosed  his  prtv 
ject  in  on  inflammatory  speech  to  a mixed  assembly,  part 
of  which  was  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  discontent,  a.  d. 
he  sallied  forth  by  night,  took  possession  of  the  streets  1547. 
by  surprise,  surrounded  the  Palace  of  Doria.  and  sue-  Jan.  2. 
ceeded  in  putting  Gianneltino  to  death.  Andrea,  more 
fortunate,  escaped  on  horseback  during  the  tumult. 

The  complete  success  of  Fiesco’s  conspiracy  no  Frortratcd 
longer  appeared  doubtful,  when  it  was  frustrated  at  the  *7  *“••***• 
very  moment  of  triumph  by  a remarkable  accident 
While  his  followers  were  attacking  Doria’s  Palace  with- 
out the  walls,  himself  led  another  band  to  the  harbour 
to  lake  possession  of  the  Fleet ; an  enterprise  which  he 
deemed  more  hazardous  of  the  two.  The  plank  on 
which  he  crossed  from  one  of  his  galleys  to  the  shore 
•lipped  aside,*  and  the  weight  of  his  armour  kept  him 
under  water  till  he  was  drowned.  His  partisans,  dispi- 
rited by  the  loss  of  their  Chief,  abandoned  the  enter- 
prise; and  Andrea  Doria,  who  returned  to  Genoa  on  a.  d. 

the  following  day,  retained  undisturbed  authority  for  1560. 
thirteen  years  more,  until  he  dosed  his  illustrious  Nor.  25. 
course  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-three. 

The  great  Peace  concluded  between  France  and  TranqulU 
Spain  at  Chateau  CambreAis  terminated  the  War  hty  restored 
which  had  pervaded  Europe,  and  which  had  deluged 
Italy  in  particular  with  blood  since  the  commencement  p^^ 
of  the  unhappy  rivalry  between  Francis  1.  and  Charles  chateau 
V.  AH  the  allies  on  either  side  were  comprised  in  this  Cambroie. 
Pacification ; active  hostilities,  indeed,  had  ceased  in 
Italy  from  the  signature  of  the  Peace  of  Cavi,  but  the 
subsequent  Treaty  of  Chateau  Cambresis  must  be  con- 
sidered os  the  epoch  at  which  permanent  tranquillity 
was  restored. 


• Schiller  considered  this  catastrophe  « loo  inartificial  for  em- 
ployment in  the  Drams,  which,  he  say*,  dasd.iin#  the  inter  real  km 
of  Chance,  and  he  accordingly  ultered  it..  From  the  HeputdicM 
declamation  with  which  hia  Play  abound*,  it  will  always  be  lavnnr- 
ably  received  by  the  young  and  hy  the  TOob,  in  q'iie  °f  much 
unnatural  delineation  of  character,  disagreeable  incident,  and 
coante  execution. 
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CHAPTER  XCV1II. 


DOMESTIC  ANNALS  OF  BRITAIN.  FROM  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE 
REFORMATION  TO  THE  ACCESSION  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  STUART. 

FROM  A.  D.  1534.  TO  A-  D.  1603. 


No  event  in  the  History  of  England  is  marked  by  cir- 
cumstances so  pecu  iar  as  those  which  attended  the 
separation  of  the  National  Church  from  the  Roman 
Communion.  The  people,  whose  sympathies  are  usually 
engaged  in  behalf  of  the  weaker  side,  were  indignant 
at  the  conduct  of  Henry  to  his  Queen  ; a large  portion 
of  the  middle  class,  ns  well  as  many  Noble  Families, 
were  attached  to  the  Old  Keligion  ; the  Monarch  himself 
did  nut,  in  the  slightest  degree,  withdraw  his  affection 
from  the  Creed  which  he  had  zealously  defended;  mid 
yet,  notwithstanding  the  concurrence  of  so  many  inci- 
dents unfavourable  to  his  views,  he  realized  his  purpose 
with  very  little  opposition.  Catherine  was  degraded  to 
the  rank  of  Princess-Dowager  of  Wules ; her  marriage 
with  the  King  was  declared  unlawful  and  void  ; the 
destination  of  the  Crown  was  fixed  on  the  descendants 
of  Anne  Boleyn,  who  was  acknowledged  to  be  his  law- 
ful wife.  Al  the  same  time,  the  authority  of  the  Pope 
was  pronounced  a usurpation  ; all  connection  aod  cor- 
respuudence  with  his  Court  were  prohibited  ; appeals  to 
his  judgment  were  forbidden  under  the  pcnully  of  Prt- 
munirt;  pecuniary  contributions  to  his  Exchequer  were 
abolished  ; and  the  Sovereign  was  named  by  Parliament 
the  only  eurthly  head  of  the  Anglican  Church.* 

There  is  no  doubt  (hat  many  were  disposed  to  reject 
the  Papal  dotniuiou,  who  had  no  wish  to  innovate  upon 
the  doctrines  and  mode  of  worship  which  they  had 
received  from  their  ancestors;  for  not  only  was  the  sub- 
jection to  Rome  in  Spiritual  mailers,  attended  with  a 
heavy  expense,  but  it  also  aeemed,  from  time  to  time, 
to  menace  the  political  independence  of  the  Kingdom. 
The  interference  of  the  Pontiff  with  the  Civil  affairs  of 
the  principal  European  States,  whenever  their  measures 
appeared  to  endanger  the  ascendency  of  Ecclesiastical 
power,  created  a very  natural  suspicion  in  the  minds  of 
the  People  that  his  pretensions  on  some  great  emergency 
might  prove  dangerous  to  the  prerogative  of  their  natu- 
ral Prince.  It  will  accordingly  be  found,  that  the  un- 
limited supremacy  claimed  for  the  Crown  of  England, 
about  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  had  less  reference 
to  the  indigenous  Clergy  than  to  the  foreign  Prelute 
whom  they  had  so  long  acknowledged  as  their  Head; 
and  was  not  so  much  meant  to  invest  the  King  with 
authority  over  the  Church  as  to  secure  his  rights  in  the 
capacity  of  hereditary  ruler  over  a free  and  sovereign 
nation.  In  withdrawing  from  the  Pope  his  wonted 
privileges  of  licensing  and  dispensing,  the  Parliament 


* Holiushed  remark*.  that  in  1534,  “during  the  Parlcmcnt 
time,  evetie  Sundaiu,  at  Puile'e  Crmw,  j -reached  a Bish-m  de- 
claring 1h*  Pope  out  to  be  atipmne  head  of  the  Church.”  VoL  ii. 
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professed  to  act  upon  the  true  principle  “that  your  Grace’s 
realm,  recognising  no  superiour  under  God  but  onlv 
your  Grate,  ha*  been,  and  Is,  free  from  subjection  to 
the  laws  of  any  foreign  Prince,  Potentate,  or  Prelate.”  • 
An  attempt  was  made  to  thwart  the  policy  of  this 
impetuous  Sovereign  by  employing  against  him  a young 
woman,  to  whom  the  vulgar  gave  the  name  of  " the 
Holy  MaiJ  of  Kent.”  The  tits  to  which  she  was  con- 
stitutionally subject  were  regurded  by  the  more  ignorant 
as  proofs  that  she  was  (Mxwessed  by  a Divine  Spirit,  und 
by  the  more  crafty  as  a proper  medium  for  expressing 
their  own  sentiments  in  the  form  of  revelations.  Among 
other  prophecies,  she  ventured  on  a prediction  that,  it 
Henry  repudiated  Catherine,  he  would  die  in  the  course 
of  seven  months,  and  he  succeeded  by  his  daughter 
Mary.  Such  intimations  could  not  fail  to  draw  down 
upon  her  the  anger  of  the  King.  She  was  accordingly 
Condemned  to  suffer  death  with  several  of  her  accom- 
plices; a sentence  which  all  of  them  underwent  at 
Tyburn,  where  the  unfortunate  Nun  acknowledged  her 
offence,  and  attributed  her  fraud  to  the  suggestion  or 
encouragement  of  those  who  published  her  rhapsodies,  t 
But  the  fate  of  Elizabeth  Barlon,  (such  was  her 
name.)  taken  by  itself,  would  not  have  demanded  the 
particular  notice  of  History,  had  not  her  proceedings 
iuvolved  the  interests  and  endangered  the  lives  of  more 
considerable  persons.  Of  these,  the  most  prominent 
were  Bishop  Fisher  and  Sir  Thomas  More,  men  of  great 
talents,  learning,  and  reputation,  and  than  whom  few 
possessed  higher  influence  with  Henry  and  with  his 
father.  Fisher,  who  held  the  See  of  Rochester,  was 
accused  on  the  ground  that  he  had  concealed  from  the 
King  his  knowledge  of  the  prediction  just  mentioned  ; 
a charge  to  which  he  pleaded  guilty,  but,  as  an  apology 
for  his  silence,  he  added  that  the  Maid  spoke  not  of 
any  violence  to  be  offered  to  hia  Majesty,  referring 
•imply  to  the  ordinary  visitations  of  Providence;  and 
secondly,  that  she  assured  him  that  she  had  already 
iniormed  the  King  of  the  revelation  made  to  her,  an 
assertion  which  he  had  no  reason  to  doubt,  as  he  knew 
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• Stat.  25  Henry  VIII.  e.  19,  20,  21,  2SL 
■f  Holinthvd,  voL  ii.  p.  937.  makea  her  confess  on  the  scaffold 
that  the  wan  not  only  the  cause  «f  her  own  death,  but  alaoof  lhoa« 
who  »uftrfid  17am  her.  " And  yef , to  aay  the  truth,  1 am  ant  ao 
much  to  be  blamed,  considering  that  it  was  we. I knuwn  unto  thca« 
learned  men  that  1 wa«  a pour  wench  without  learning,  and  there- 
fo»*  they  might  eaaily  have  prrreived  that  the  things  that  were 
done  by  me  could  not  jicoceed  in  any  auch  sort,  but  their  capariry 
and  learning  could  right  well  judge  frum  whence  they  prodded, 
and  that  the}'  were  altogether  feigned;  but  because  the  things 
whuh  I feigned  were  profitable  unto  them,  therefore  they  much 
praise.)  me,  and  hare  me  in  hand  that  it  was  the  Holie  Ghost  and 
tint  1 that  did  them." 
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Haiory.  that  she  had  been  admitted  to  a private  audience. 
v-1^s  More  wm  implicated  in  a similar  manner,  having  had 
rroro  an  interview  with  Barton,  and  listened  to  her  comtnuni- 
*•  D-  cations;  but  as  the  crime,  in  either  case,  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  misprision  of  treason,  the  parties 
*°  were  allowed  to  remain,  during  a brief  space,  free  from 
1603  further  molestation.  The  weight  of  their  names, 

meanwhile,  as  opposed  to  the  divorce,  gave  no  small 
umbrage  to  Henry,  who  resolved  to  compel  their  com- 
pliance, or  to  visit  them  with  the  heaviest  doom  of  law. 
They  were  accordingly  summoned  before  the  Council, 
and  asked  whether  they  were  ready  to  take  the  new 
oath  of  succession ; a form  of  words  which,  besides 
securing  allegiance  to  tire  Royal  issue,  when  seated  on 
the  throne,  included  some  rather  obscure  reasoning 
on  the  dispensing  power  of  the  Pope.  Both  professed 
themselves  willing  to  assume  the  Civil  obligation,  as 
falling  properly  within  the  limits  of  a human  statute, 
but  refused  to  bind  their  consciences  with  respect  to  lire 
doctrinal  exclusions,  which  seemed  to  have  a closer  rela- 
tion to  Theology  than  to  political  obedience.  For  this 
obstinacy,  as  it  was  deemed,  they  were  sent  to  the 
Tower,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Cranmer,  who,  knowing 
llie  importance  attached  to  their  characters  and  judg- 
ment, urged  the  expediency  of  receiving  their  oaths 
even  with  all  the  limitations  which  they  proposed  to 
annex.*  But  the  counsel  of  Cromwell  was  more 
agreeable  to  the  impatient  disposition  of  his  master, 


forward  the  hat,  but  he  would  take  care  that  the  Bishop  Annate  of 
should  not  have  a head  to  wear  it.*  Britain.  ^ 

The  feelings  of  his  contemporaries  were  greatly  out- 
raged  by  an  act  of  tyranny  so  wanton  nnd  cruel ; bnt  A D 
the  voice  of  posterity  has  been  lifted  up,  with  an  indig-  1534 
nation  still  more  intense,  against  the  legal  murder  of  to 
Sir  Thomas  More,  who,  as  has  just  been  stated,  refused  a.  d. 
to  lake  the  oath  of  succession,  if  it  were  understood  to  1603. 
imply  his  araent  to  all  the  doctrines  recited  in  the  pre-  Trial  and 
amble  to  the  Act  by  which  it  was  enjoined.  When  he  death  of  Sir 
appeared  in  Court,  his  pale  countenance  and  tottering 
steps  indicated  the  severities  of  the  confinement  tc> 
which  he  had  been  subjected;  but  the  powers  of  his 
mind  continued  unimpaired,  and  his  wonted  dignity 
and  cheerfulness  did  not  forsake  him.  The  evidence 
on  which  he  was  condemned  was  exposed  to  the  justest 
suspicion,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  adhered 
to  the  distinction,  so  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  Sove- 
reign, between  the  duty  of  a subject  to  the  reigning 
Prince  and  the  principle  recognised  by  Parliament  for 
establishing  the  legitimacy  of  Anne  Boleyn’s  children. 

As  a trial  in  those  evil  days  was  a mere  form,  adopted 
to  give  the  appearance  of  regularity  to  a sentence  already 
fixed,  no  one  could  be  surprised  to  hear  that  Sir  Tho- 
mas was  found  guilty  and  condemned  to  die.  He  him- 
sdf  heard  hi*  doom  pronounced  without  emotion,  though 
in  his  case  the  bitterness  of  mortality  was  enhanced  by 
the  grief  of  a dutiful  and  moat  interesting  family,  who 


who  could  no  longer  endure  to  have  his  will  opposed, 
or  even  his  general  views  of  government  and  law  called 
in  question. 

The  Kin*  In  a Country  so  lately  under  the  full  influence  of  the 
supports  his  Romivh  See,  it  is  not  surprising  that  all  the  difficulties 
"aiire^EDii  conn*cte^  with  ^ Papal  Supremacy  should  have  been 
perse* t itra  many  conscientious  individuals  who,  in  other 

diurn-  respects,  were  not  disinclined  to  be  loyal.  But  on  no 

tienl*.  point  was  Henry  more  sensitive  than  on  the  new  power 

a.  D.  and  prerogative  which  seemed  to  be  placed  in  his  hands 
1535.  by  the  Reformation;  and  hence  the  numerous  prosecu- 


showed  their  affection  to  him  in  the  most  trying  circum- 
stances. In  the  presence  of  the  Judges  his  son  knelt  at 
his  feet  and  implored  his  blessing ; and  his  favourite 
daughter  met  him  near  the  entrance  to  the  Tower,  and, 
rushing  through  the  guards,  folded  him  in  her  arms, 
and  bathed  him  with  her  tears.  His  manner  on  the  His  bel»a- 
scaflold,  though  it  proved  that  he  had  obtained  the  mas-  riouronthe 
tery  over  his  feelings,  does  not  perfectly  harmonize  with  Bcaffold* 
the  solemn  composure  which  might  have  been  expected 
from  his  character,  as  a thoughtful,  religious  man.  He 
joked  with  the  executioner  about  his  own  person  nnd  the 


tions  which  disgraced  the  latter  portion  of  his  reign,  other’s  office,  indulging  iu  a Facetious  humour  even 
directed  against  Protestants  as  well  as  Roman  Catholics,  when  he  laid  his  neck  on  the  block.  But  the  true  esti- 


In  the  course  of  the  summer  several  individuals  were 
executed  at  Tyburn  because  they  could  not  acknowledge 
the  addition  recently  made  to  his  Royal  titles  as  the  Head 
of  the  Church ; and  fourteen  men  and  women,  natives 
of  Holland,  endured  a similar  death  for  entertaining 
doubts  as  to  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Sacrament,  t 
Execution  But  the  most  illustrious  victims  who  were  doomed  to 


mate  of  his  mental  qualities  must  be  formed  from  his 
writings,  which  were  enlightened  in  no  ordinary  degree, 
and  from  his  conduct,  which  was  firm,  honourable,  and 
consistent.  England,  which  at  that  period  gave  birth 
to  many  great  Statesmen  and  authors,  has  produced  few 
more  distinguished,  in  either  of  these  respects,  than 
the  illustrious  individual  whose  eud  has  now  been  dc- 


of  Bishop  gratify  the  angry  passions  of  the  Monarch  appeared  in 
the  persons  of  Bishop  Fisher  and  the  late  Chancellor, who, 
after  sustaining  the  worst  privations  of  a prison  during 
the  long  space  of  twelve  months,  were  brought  forth  to 
the  scaffold.  Tile  fate  of  the  former  was  hastened  by  the 
unseasonable  interposition  of  the  Pope,  Paul  III.,  wbo, 
it  is  supposed,  with  the  view  of  saving  his  life,  deter- 
mined to  raise  him  to  the  rank  of  Cardinal,  and  had 
actually  sent  to  Calais  the  hat  which  distinguishes  that 
Order  of  churchmen.  Enraged  at  this  attempt  to  ward 
off  the  judicial  blow,  the  English  King,  who  probably 
would  otherwise  have  spared  the  grey  hairs  of  the 
venerable  Prelate,  gave  orders  that  be  should  be  in- 
•tauily  decapitated;  remarking  that  his  Holiness  might 

• Mare,  /Firli,  p.  1429 — 1448,  where  he  hu  given  on  rntw 
BBetiag  account  of  hie  examination.  Se*  alto  Strype,  Crmmrr, 
p.  IS,  44 ; and  Burnet.  voL  ii.  p.  192.  Edition,  1816.  KUia, 
Letter^  eol.  ii.  p.  48.  S*r  Tkomme  More  to  tCrmy  Jfarry  VllL 

t Holinshed,  *ol,  ii.  p.  938,  Hall,  foL  224. 


acribed.t 

The  sensation  which  these  trugical  events  created  Se"SR^a 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  Europe  was  in  full  pro- 
portion  to  the  eminence  of  the  persons  whose  lives  and  tnwot. 
fortunes  they  involved.  The  Sovereigns  of  France  and 
Germany  expressed  equal  surprise  and  horror  upon 
being  informed  that  two  such  men  had  perished  on  the 
scaffold ; while  the  Pope,  who  had  hitherto  abstained 

* Hall,  fol.  226.  Holinshed,  vol.  ii.  p.  938.  “ Thu  Bishop 
was  of  main*  tare  lamented,  for  be  wu  reported  to  be  a man  of 
eat  learning,  and  or  a verie  good  life.  The  Pope  hath  elected 
m a Car di nail,  and  sent  hia  bat  as  far  as  Calia,  but  hia  head  was 
off  before  hia  hat  wa*  on.* 

f Both  Hall  and  H>>liuahed  were  prejudiced  against  Sir  Thomas 
Mora.  I cannot  toH/’  says  the  former,  “ whether  I should  call 
him  a foolish  wise  roan  or  a wise  foolish  man ; fur  undoubtedlie 
he,  beside  his  learning,  had  a great  wit,  but  it  was  minified  with 
taunting  and  mocking,  that  it  seemed  to  them  that  beat  knew  him 
that  be  thought  nothing  t*»  be  well  spoken  except  he  bad  min htered 
tom  mocke  in  the  communication. 
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from  taking  any  determined  step  in  the  controversy  trans- 
mitted to  him  by  hi* *  predecessor,  now  thought  it  his 
duty  to  make  his  official  conduct  respond  to  the  senti- 
ments which  prevailed  every  where  around  him.  Re- 
garding the  execution  of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  as 
one  of  the  greatest  insults  that  could  be  inflicted  on  the 
Spiritual  government  with  which  he  was  invested,  he 
proceeded  to  pass  severe  censures  upon  Henry.  It  is 
said  (hut  the  Bull  in  which  the  wrath  of  his  Conclave 
was  embodied  was  extorted  from  him  by  the  violence  of 
his  counsellors;  and  in  this  Instrument  care  was  taken 
to  insert  every  prohibitory  and  vindictive  clause  in- 
vented by  the  most  aspiring  of  those  who  had  formerly 
occupied  the  Papal  throne.  After  enumerating  the 
offVnces  of  the  King  against  the  Apostolic  See,  the  Pon- 
titf  allows  him  ninety  days  to  repent,  and  to  appear  at 
Rome,  with  Ins  fauiors  and  abettors,  cither  in  person 
or  by  proxy ; and  then,  in  case  of  default,  pronounces 
him  excommunicated ; deprives  him  of  his  Crown ; 
declares  his  children  by  A line  incapable  of  inheriting ; 
interdicts  all  his  lands  and  possessions;  requires  all 
Clerical  and  Monastic  Bodies  to  depart  out  of  his  terri- 
tories ; absolves  his  subjects  from  their  oath  of  allegi- 
ance ; commands  them  to  lake  up  arms  against  their 
former  Sovereign  ; dissolves  all  Treaties  and  alliances 
between  him  and  other  Powers,  as  far  as  they  may  be 
contradictory  to  this  sentence  ; forbids  all  foreign  na- 
tions to  trade  with  his  dominions  ; and  exhorts  them  to 
capture  the  goods,  and  to  make  prisoners  of  all  such  as 
still  adhere  to  him  in  his  schism  and  rebellion.  Similar 
penalties  were  denounced  against  all  the  advisers  and 
supporters  of  his  Majesty.  Their  children  also,  though 
born  of  wives  in  lawful  matrimony,  were  deprived  of  the 
right  of  inheritance  for  several  generation'' ; their  lands 
w ere  in  like  manner  interdicted  ; anil  their  tenants,  freed 
from  all  obligations,  were  exhorted  to  take  the  field 
against  their  sacrilegious  Lords.* 

But  Paul,  aware  that  the  temporal  arm  necessary  to 
execute  these  formidable  menaces  was  weak,  satisfied 
himself  for  the  present  with  the  composition  of  this  pro- 
fessional document;  resolving  to  wait  till  a concurrence 
of  circumstances  more  favourable  to  his  views  should 
enable  him  to  produce  it  with  suitable  efTect. 

The  current  of  events  in  England  was  somewhat 
affected  by  the  death  of  Catherine,  the  King’s  first  wife, 
who  expired  at  Kimbollon  on  the  6th  of  Juuunry,  1536, 
in  the  fiftieth  year  of  her  age.  It  is  reported  that,  when 
feeling  herself  on  the  eve  of  dissolution,  she  addressed  a 
letter  to  Henry  full  of  kindness  and  serious  reflection, 
recommending  to  his  care  their  only  child,  and  convey- 
ing her  hearty  forgiveness  of  all  the  uneasiness  with 
which  he  had  embittered  her  last  years.  His  stern  mind 
is  said  to  have  yielded  for  a time  to  the  impression  which 
her  mild  entreaties  and  gentle  remonstrance  were  in- 
tended to  produce.  He  returned  to  her  a consoling 
message  by  the  bearer  of  her  epistle,  which,  however, 
arrived  too  late;  and  all  that  he  could  now  bestow  upon 
her  was  a funeral  becoming  her  rank  and  lineage.  Her 
body  was  laid  in  the  Abbey  Church  of  Peterborough.! 


• AW tar.  Ho  is.  tom.  i.  p.  704.  quota!  by  Lingaril.  Saunders, 

f Sounders,  p.144.  Herbert,  432.  Hnlinahed,  vol.ii.  p.939  stales 
that  tlw  mei-Bw  amt  Ry  Henry  to  Celhennc  wu  prior  lo  the  re- 
ception of  her  letter.  ••  She  within  six  dates  after,  tarrcviving  ber- 
•elf  to  wax  eerie  wenke  and  feeble,  and  to  feet  death  nppruaehiag 
at  hand,  rauved  one  of  hir  gvntlewutnen  to  wiice  a Utter  to  the 
King,  coauneudiug  to  him  tur  daughter  and  hia,  beseeching  him  to 


To  realize  his  intentions  relative  to  the  property  and  Annals  of 
duties  of  live  Clergy,  he  nominated  Cromwell  to  the  Batata. ^ 
office  of  Royal  Vicegerent.  Vicar-General,  and  Principal 
Commissary,  with  all  the  Spiritual  authority  belonging  a™” 
to  the  King,  us  Head  of  the  Church,  for  the  due  admin  is-  j 
tration  of  justice  in  all  cases  touching  the  Ecclesiastical  lo 
jurisdiction,  and  the  godly  reformation  mid  redress  of  A D 
nil  errors,  heresies,  and  abuses  in  the  said  Church.  1603 
Under  the  auspices  of  this  ambitious  upsturt,  the  Bishops  r mven 
were  exposed  to  many  indignities,  and  the  Monastic  in-  n,,|H.i,it*d 
stilutions  were  deprived  of  a large  proportion  ol  their  Yicar-U«- 
wealth.  The  necessities  of  the  King  suggested  the  ex-  aural, 
pedicncy  of  visiting  the  Monasteries,  and  (he  selfish 
views  of  too  many  among  his  counsellors  led  them  to 
concur  in  the  proposal ; though  the  object  contemplated, 
on  both  sides,  was  not  so  much  to  revive  discipline  and 
enforce  a strict  observance  of  their  respective  rules,  as 
to  discover  u pretext  for  seizing  their  ample  revenues. 

Cranmer,  whose  countenance  was  deemed  a proper  sup- 
port to  the  authority  of  the  Vicar-General,  did  not  con- 
ceal his  opinion  that  such  conventual  fraternities  were 
no  longer  suitable  to  the  altered  circumstances  of  the 
Church  ; but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  might  justly  lie 
regarded  as  the  main  props  of  Pupal  power,  and  the 
principal  seminaries  ol‘  exploded  doctrine  and  supersti- 
tious usage.  To  accomplish  the  desired  ends  more  effec- 
tually the  aid  of  Parliament  was  obtained,  who,  by  a Bill 
rather  hastily  pushed  through  both  Houses,  gave  to  the 
King  and  his  heirs  all  establishments  of  that  description  the 
dear  annual  value  of  which  did  not  exceed  two  hundred 
pounds,  with  the  property  belonging  to  them,  both  real 
and  personal,  and  vested  the  possession  of  the  buildings 
and  lands  in  those  persons  lo  whom  his  Majesty  should 
assign  them  by  Letters  Patent.  It  was  indeed  provided, 
under  the  penalty  of  ten  marks  a month,  that  the  indivi- 
duals to  whom  the  grant  was  made  should  keep  on  the 
grounds  an  honest  house  and  household,  and  plough  the 
same  number  of  acres  which  had  been  kept  under  culti- 
vation on  an  average  of  the  last  twenty  years.* 

Anne  Boleyn,  who  regarded  the  demise  of  Catherine  Queen 
as  equivalent  to  a second  Coronation,  soon  discovered  Acme  loaea 
that  the  basis  on  which  her  greatness  rested  was  very  ’be  favour 
insecure.  Her  inconstant  husband,  smitten  with  love  for 
another,  resolved  to  place  on  the  throne  one  lo  whom  his 
irregular  passion  gave  a momentary  preference.  Agi- 
tated by  the  dreud  that  she  was  about  to  lose  the  King's 
affections,  the  young  Queen  gave  premature  birth  lo  a Bean  a 
dead  child,  which  happening  to  prove  a boy,  Henry  dead  child, 
loudly  expressed  disappointment  and  displeasure.  It  is 
said  that  she  alluded  to  his  attachment  tor  Jane  Sey- 
mour as  the  cause  of  this  misfortune;  an  event  which 
ought  therefore  to  be  attributed  to  his  misconduct  rather 
than  to  her  carelessness  or  indifference.  Her  behaviour, 
however,  which  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  less 
guarded  than  became  her  rank,  had  excited  jealousy  in 
the  King,  w ho  gradually  allowed  himself  to  suspect  that 
her  familiarities  with  some  of  the  young  Noblemen  about 
Court  were  not  altogether  free  from  guilt.  To  what 
extent  she  merited  the  charge  which  was  brought  against 
her  cannot  now  he  determined  with  any  degree  of  ccr- 


stand  r»il  father  unto  hir;  and  farther  denied  him  to  hare  aoroo 
comudenttion  of  hir  gentlewomen  that  had  served  hir,  and  to  see 
them  well  l.mtowvd  in  marriage." 

• Spolman  observes  that  thia  Bill  stuck  long  in  the  Commons, 
and  did  nut  paw  till  the  King  tent  fur  th«  mvintwr*,  and  told  them 
he  would  have  the  Bill  paw  or  take  off  some  of  their  heads.  Hut, 
e/  Abm/rye,  p.  Id3.  Liugaid,  vol.  ri.  p.  304. 
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History.  tainty,  for  the  doubtful  nature  of  the  evidence  upon 
which  she  was  condemned  has  been  rendered  still  more 
obscure  by  the  partiality  of  nulhors  both  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic,  who  have  continued  to  cnnncct  the 
reputation  of  their  respective  Churches  with  the  moral 
character  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  mother. 

The  story  usually  told  is  that,  on  the  1st  of  May,  1536, 
a lilting-match  was  held  at  Greenwich,  in  which  Lord 
b Hen  Rochford  the  brother  of  Anne,  and  her  supposed  Fa- 
of  improper  ''»urite  Henry  Norris,  were  engaged  as  the  prin- 

conduct.  cipnl  combatants.  During  one  of  the  intervals  in  the 
game  the  Queen  was  observed,  either  by  design  or  acci- 
dent, to  drop  her  handkerchief,  which  Norris  picked  up 
and  returned  to  her  with  an  air  of  gallantry.  This  cir- 
cumstance, trifling  as  it  might  appear  to  u neutral  eye, 
did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  King,  who,  rising  from 
his  scat  with  apparent  emotion,  left  the  company  in  an 
abrupt  manner.  Anne,  who  instantly  followed  him, 
was  ordered  to  keep  her  chamber ; while  the  angry 
Monarch,  attended  by  a small  retinue,  proceeded  forth- 
with to  Whitehall. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  little  incident  now  men* 
tioiicd  may  have  revived  or  augmented  the  Royal  jea- 
lousy ; but  it  is  well  known  that  on  the  24th  of  April,  a 
week  before  the  scene  at  Greenwich,  a Commission  was 
issued,  directing  certain  Peers  and  Judges,  including 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  her  father,  to  inquire  into 
the  unfavourable  rumours  spread  abroad  respecting  her 
conduct.  Facts  must  have  been  collected  and  partly 
examined  before  such  a step  could  be  taken  ; the  nomi- 
nation of  Commissioners  necessarily  implying  some 
previous  research  and  a deliberate  resolution.* 

Oti  the  2d  of  May  she  was  committed  to  the  Tower, 
whither  had  already  been  scut  her  brother  and  Sir 
Henry  Norris,  and  where  she  wan  soon  followed  by 
Brcretun,  Weston,  and  S meat  on,  all  gentlemen  officially 
attached  to  the  Palace.  The  four  Commoners,  her  sup- 
posed accomplices,  were  found  guilty  of  treason  on  the 
12th  of  May,  and  sentenced  to  lose  their  lives.  Three 
days  later  she  and  Rochford  were  brought  before  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  created  Lord  High  Stewurd  for  the 
occasion,  assisted  by  twenty -six  Peers,  who  in  some 
degree  performed  the  office  of  jurors  in  this  dread  tri- 
bunal Both  tiie  accused  defended  themselves  with 
gr  at  ability  but  without  effect,  for  the  will  of  the  Sove- 
reign hud  more  influence  on  (he  minds  of  the  Judges 
than  either  eloquence  or  proof.  At  first  the  **  triers' 
were  divided  as  to  the  guilt  of  his  Lordship,  though  ihey 
afterwards  agreed  in  finding  sufficient  reasons  for  deli- 
vering inn  over  to  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  With 
regard  to  his  sister  it  was  remarked  that  she  showed 
herself  conscious  of  a righteous  cause  more  by  a serene 
countenance  than  by  the  power  of  language.  She  spoke 
little,  but  no  man  who  looked  on  her  could  see  symp- 
toms of  criminality.  She  listened  with  an  unmoved 
countenance  to  the  sentence  passed  upon  her  to 
be  burned  or  beheaded,  according  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  King ; and  when  he  had  finished  she  clasped  her 
bands  together,  and  turning  her  eyes  to  Heaven,  ex- 
claimed, “O Father!  O Creator!  thou  knowest  that  I 
do  not  deserve  this  death  ; ” then  turning  to  the  Bench 
she  said,  “ 1 will  not  call  your  sentence  unjust,  nor  ima- 
gine my  reasons  can  prevail  against  your  convictions:  I 
will  rather  believe  that  you  have  some  reason  for  what 


Is  com- 
mitted to 
the  Tower. 


I«  ran* 
dimmed  to 
death. 


• The  Record  here  alluded  to  is  quoted  by  Turner  and  Six  James 
Mackintosh,  ?oL  iL  p.  193, 

VOL  XII. 


From 


1534. 

to 


you  have  done  ; but  I hope  it  is  different  from  those  Annals  of 
you  alleged  in  giving  judgment,  for  I am  clear  of  all  the  Britain, 
offences  which  you  then  laid  to  my  charge.  I have  ’ 
been  ever  faithful  to  the  King,  though  I do  not  say  that 
I have  not  been  wanting  in  due  humility  to  him,  and 
have  allowed  my  fancy  to  nurse  some  foolish  jealousy  of 
him.  Other  misdeeds  against  him  I have  never  com- 
milted.”* 

While  in  prison  she  wrote  a Letter  to  Henry,  vindicat- 
ing her  innocence,  and  entreating  to  haven  fair  trial. 

The  authenticity  of  this  document  has  been  questioned  0 e IJ1^* 
on  tbe  ground  of  its  excellence,  being  superior  both  in 
style  and  conception  to  any  other  production  known  to 
have  proceeded  from  the  Queen’s  pen.  But  it  has  been 
justly  observed,  that  it  is  not  wonderful  if  the  excite- 
ment of  such  a moment  should  have  raised  her  lan- 
guage to  un  energy  unequalled  in  her  other  writings.  If 
this  explanation,  suggested  by  Lord  Herbert,  should  not 
be  deemed  sufficient  to  account  for  the  singular  ex- 
actness and  elegance  of  the  composition,  why  may  we 
not  suppose  that  some  compassionate  Priest,  or  one 
lingering  friend,  may  have  secretly  lent  his  hand  to  re- 
fine and  elevate  the  diction 

Archbishop  G'ranmer.  who  had  ventured  to  address  a Her  tn«r- 
Lctter  to  Henry  in  her  defence,  was  called  upon  by  his 
imperious  master  to  annul  the  marriage  between  him  *’ 

and  Anne.  This  learned  Prelate,  whose  lot  fell  in  un- 
happy times,  could  not  refuse  to  comply  with  the  Royal 
injunction;  and,  accordingly,  proceeding  to  hear  such 
arguments  as  might  be  employed  on  both  sides  by  Proc- 
tors appointed  at  tbe  instance  of  the  high  parties  inter- 
ested in  the  decision,  he  terminated  the  forms  of  justice 
by  pronouncing  that  the  union  between  their  Majesties 
had  never  been  good,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  “ utterly 
void,  in  consequence  of  certain  lawful  impediments,  un- 
known at  the  time  of  her  pretended  marriage,  but  con- 
fessed by  the  said  Lady  Anne  before  the  Most  Reverend 
Father  in  God  sitting  judicially.” 

It  is  not  easy  to  discover  what  were  the  impediments  The 
alluded  to  in  this  judgment  by  the  Primate.  With  much 
probability  they  are  supposed  to  bear  a reference  to  the 
pre-contract  with  Lord  Percy,  afterwards  Duke  of  North- 
umberland ; while  by  one  able  writer  they  are  ima- 
gined to  point  to  the  previous  cohabitation  of  the  King 
with  Mary  B'leyn,  the  sister  of  Anne,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  Canon  Law.  created  a barrier  to  his 
marriage  with  the  latter.  But  the  circumstance  that  the 
impediments,  whatever  they  were,  are  said  to  have  been 
confessed  by  the  Queen,  renders  it  very  unlikely  that 
they  were  founded  on  the  misconduct  of  her  relot ive ; 
and  gives,  at  the  same  time,  a greater  air  of  truth  to  the 


• Holinshed  relate*  tli.it  the  Lieutenant  “ brought  the  Queen*  to 
the  bar  re,  where  was  mail*  a chair*  Tint  hir  to  sit  down*  in,  and 
then  his  hulidemrnt  w*»  read,  wWrvuato  she  mode  so  wi*e  and 
dncnrvt  answer*  that  she  warned  futli*  to  clear  hereelfe  of  ail  Bint* 
ten  laid  to  bn  charge.”  V»L  u.  p.  'J4D.  Ellis,  Lf  fieri,  vul  iL.  p.  52. 
Second  Edition ; where  there  are  Sis  Lrtten  or*  the  Arrtti  and 
BcA ttvmir  in  Pnton  of  Quern  Anne  Bw'eyn. 

f With  respect  to  the  Lei  ter  said  to  have  been  written  by  Anna 
ia  the  Tower,  Historians  sre  by  no  means  agreed.  Dr.  Lingsrd  re- 
marks, “ 1 have  not  noticed  Anne's  Letter  to  tbe  King,  because 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  it  autheutic.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
found  among  Cromwell’s  Papers,  but  bears  no  resemblance  to  the 
Queen's  genuine  letters  in  language,  or  spelling,  or  writing,  or  sig- 
nature.” Mr.  Ellis  informs  his  readers  that  be  mentions  it  “ to 
obviate  a notion  which  has  gone  abroad  against  it  as  a forgery. 
The  original,  it  is  bdisrrd,  is  not  remaining  now.**  On  what 
ground,  then,  docs  Dr.  Lingard  conclude  as  to  writing,  spalling, 
and  signature  ? 

3 t 
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opinions  of  the  more  ancient  Historians,  who  assert  that 
the  unfortunate  ludy  acknowledged  her  matrimonial 
contract  with  the  young  Nobleman,  though  he  had  been 
induced  to  deny  it. 

On  the  scaffold  she  deliverer!  a short  address  to  the 
few  spectators  who  witnessed  her  execution ; stating, 
that  as  she  had  appeared  there  to  die  according  to  law, 
she  would  not  speak  again--!  the  equity  of  her  sentence, 
nor  make  any  allusion  to  the  charges  on  which  she  had 
been  condemned.  She  prayed  God  to  save  the  King, 
and  to  grant  him  a long  reign;  “for  a gentler  and 
mure  merciful  prince  was  there  never ; and  to  me  he  was 
always  a go<»d,  a gentle,  and  merciful  lord.  And  if  any 
person  will  meddle  of  my  cause,  I require  them  to  judge 
the  best."  When  her  head  was  severed  from  her  hotly 
they  were  thrown  into  a box,  ami  without  any  ceremony 
buried  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Tower,  anti  on  the  following 
day  the  unfeeling  Monarch  was  married  to  Jane  Sey- 
mour, one  of  the  maids  of  honour  to  his  late  consort.* 

The  rage  of  Henry,  it  is  well  known,  extended  to  his 
daughter  Elizabeth,  whom  he  look  pleasure  iu  declaring 
illegitimate,  though  he  did  not  deny  that  she  was  his 
own  child.  By  this  step  he  deprived  himself  of  an  heir 
to  the  Throne ; for  as  Mary  was  already  placed  in  the 
same  predicament,  there  was  at  that  moment  no  Royal 
issue  free  Irorn  legal  disqualification.  Nor  has  any  one 
omitted  to  remark  the  gross  inconsistency  of  his  proce- 
dure, in  ftrat  establishing  that  his  union  with  Aime  was 
utterly  void  from  the  beginning,  and  then  accusing  her 
of  adultery  and  high  treason ; for,  if  she  was  not  his 
wile,  she  could  not  possibly  commit  the  crimes  for  which 
she  was  doomed  to  the  block. 

The  removal  of  this  unfortunate  lady  paved  the  way 
for  a reconciliation  between  the  King  and  his  eldest 
daughter,  though  the  conditions  on  which  it  was  effected 
must  have  occasioned  great  pain  to  the  mind  of  that 
Princess.  Through  the  medium  of  Cromwell  he  exacted 
from  her  an  explicit  submission  to  his  authority  as  Head 
of  the  Church,  the  acknowledgment  of  his  supremacy, 
the  adoption  of  u'l  his  theological  notions,  and  a renun- 
ciation of  the  Pope.  With  still  less  delicacy  towards 
femnle  sentiment  and  to  the  memory  of  a beloved  parent, 
he  compelled  her  to  own  that  her  mother’s  marriage  was 
incestuous,  and  therefore  unlawful;  and,  consequently, 
that  she  herself  laboured  under  the  most  serious  disad- 
vantages ever  imposed  by  Ecclesiastical  Statutes. f 

Although  tio  Sovereign  at  anytime  acted  on  more 
arbitrary  maxima  than  Henry  VIII.,  he  yet  showed  so 
much  deference  to  the  forms  of  the  Constitution  as  to 
seek  the  open  sanction  of  Parliament  for  the  most  tyran- 
nical of  his  measures.  Having  summoned  the  members 
to  meet  in  the  month  of  June,  he  took  to  himself  great 
merit  for  enteiing  into  a third  marriage  tor  the  good  of 
his  Kingdom,  considering  how  unhappy  he  had  lieen  in 
his  two  former  engagements.  The  Speaker  did  not 
neglect  to  assure  him  that  conduct  so  disinterested  called 
for  the  highest  praise;  and  then  proceeded  with  similar 
taste  to  compare  him  to  Solomon  tor  wi-dom,  to  Samson 
for  personal  strength,  and  to  Absalom  for  beauty.  Nor 
was  the  guod-nature  of  this  assembly  confined  to  mere 
word*  ; for  besides  humouring  him  jn  all  whims  respect- 
ing hi*  wives  and  their  issue,  he  was  empowered,  in  case 


* HoLmshud,  vol  ii.  p»  940.  who  gives  a the  word*  of  Queen 
Anac  at  hu  deal  he." 

t Sy Stage  Efjut.  at  the  end  of  Titus  Liviua,  by  Hear  at,  p.  140 — 
142,  But  bet,  vol.  i.  p.  *J07. 


he  should  at  the  last  find  himself  without  legitimate  Annals  uf 
children,  to  disposed*  the  Crown  by  Will  or  by  Letters  Britain. 
Patent.  He  was  also  during  the  same  Session  invested 
with  the  privilege  of  conferring  on  any  one,  by  a simple  run> 
deed  under  In*  hand,  the  possession  oi*  castles,  honours,  . "J^* 

liberties,  and  franchises;  and  la-cause  a brother  of  the  *J0  * 
Duke  of  Norfolk  had  proposed  to  marry  the  Lady  Mar-  k 0 
garet  Douglas,  niece  to  Henry  by  his  sister,  the  widow  1603* 
of  James  IV.  and  the  Earl  of  Angus,  an  Act  wa*  pro- j. 
cured  which  made  it  treason  to  wed.  without  the  King’s  empowered 
consent,  any  female  reluted  to  the  Royal  Family  in  the  tndupose 
first  degree.  Howard  was  thrown  into  prison,  w here  °*lb« 
he  died  ; but  the  lady  endured  only  a sliorl  confinement,  ^roWtt* 
though  her  conduct  was  ever  afterward*  strictly  watched 
by  her  imperious  uncle. 

This  Parliament  completed  the  separation  between  the  Separation 
See  of  Rome  and  the  Anglican  Clergy.  The  jurisdiction  (jorn.*,Kf. 
of  the  Pontiff,  no  doubt,  bad  been  practically  superseded 
by  the  powers  vested  in  the  Crown;  but  it  wa*  nut  till  p 
this  epoch  that  it  was  positively  disavowed,  iiiu»much  as 
the  denial  of  it  was  required,  upon  oath,  from  ail  the 
mote  influential  portion  of  the  King’s  subjects.  The 
Act  of  1536,  of  which  the  object  was  to  extinguish  the 
authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  imposed  on  every  one 
who  did  not  comply  with  its  provisions  the  formidable 
penalty  of  Premuni  re ; or,  in  other  words,  I ho  loss  of 
goods  and  expulsion  from  the  pale  of  the  law.  This 
Statute  wa*  further  remarkable  for  being  the  first  which 
combined  the  promise  of  Civil  ohedieucc  with  a declara- 
tion of  assent  to  theological  opinions ; submission  to 
superiors  and  subscription  to  creeds  having  till  now 
been  kept  separate,  viewed  at  least  with  regard  to  their 
source  and  obligation.* 

The  chauges  introduced  by  the  King  were  quietly  n,e 
received,  so  far  as  they  respected  the  abstract  tenets  of  submit 
belief  and  the  power  of  the  Pope  ; but  the  suppression  to 

the  Monasteries,  whence  large  aims  were  wont  to  be  ar‘ 
supplied  to  the  poor,  and  certain  interferences  with  the  l,ut 

religious  habits  of  the  people,  which,  in  their  estimation,  *r(. 
occupied  the  place  of  piety  itself,  created  no  sm;ill  dis-  phased  at 
gn*t  in  many  pjrts  of  the  Country.  The  Clergy  were  the  »«p- 
ordered  by  the  Vicegerent  to  proclaim  from  the  Altar,  at  5i3na»te-° 
stuted  periods,  that  the  jurisdiction  so  long  exercised  by  tjeJi 
his  Holiness  wa*  usurped,  and  quite  inconsistent  with 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  reuhn  os  well  as  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  English  Crown;  a doctrine  to  which, 
as  it  flattered  their  national  pride  and  gratified  their 
jealousy  of  foreign  dignitaries,  the  multitude,  if  left  to 
themselves,  would  not  have  expressed  any  objection. 

But  they  were  at  the  same  moment  commanded  to 
abstain  from  the  use  of  images,  relit*,  and  pilgrimages, 
and  to  teach  their  children  the  Creed,  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments  in  the  vulgar 
longwe.t 

It  was  in  Lincolnshire  that  the  symptoms  of  di&suti*-  Insnrrec- 
faction  first  assumed  a formidable  u&pect,  being  the  tw,n  *"  Ciis- 
County  in  which  the  Commissioners  for  Visiting  Reli- 


• SOU.  26  Hoary  VIII.  c.  10. 

f Hohnsbed  (tuL.  ii.  p.  941.)  remark*.  Out  three  itiiunctioai 
bred  a great  mi-liking  in  the  hearts  of  the  common  people,  which 
had  brim  ever  brought  up  and  trained  in  ctmlrsrw  doctrine.  And 
herewith  diverse  of  the  Clenrgie,  it  Monk*.  Priest*,  and  other*, 
took  occasion  hereby  to  epeake  evil  of  the  late  proceedings  of  the 
King  touching  nutters  of  religion.  Grafton  (vol.  it.  p.  457.;  add*, 
that  the  Pne»ta  Mid  **  all  manner  of  prayer  and  fading,  and  all 
God's  »rmcr,  ehoiild  utterly  be  destroyed  and  token  away  ; that  no 
man  should  murry  e wife,  or  b«  partaker  of  line  Sacraments,  but  ho 
should  for  the  same  pny  unto  the  King  u certain  turn  of  luouty,” 
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Hfctey.  pious  Houma  proceeded  at  the  outset  with  the  greatest 
rigour.  The  populace,  to  the  number  of  twenty  thou- 
^r®m  sand,  assembled  under  the  Prior  of  Barlings,  whose 
i*  naroe  was  Mackrel,  but  who,  as  he  wore  the  dress  of  a 
* V”*  mechanic-,  was  known  under  the  familiar  appellation  of 
A D Captain  Cobbler.  The  Duke  of  Suffolk  was  sent  against 
1603  ^iem  a force  sufficient  to  check  their  ravages; 

though,  finding  that  they  were  not  disposed  to  go  to 
extremities,  lie  had  recourse  to  negotiation  rather  than  to 
arms.  The  rustic  insurgents  were  willing  to  renounce  the 
Pope  and  to  acknowledge  the  Royal  Supremacy;  but 
they  were  grieved  to  see  so  many  seats  of  devotion  and 
charity  removed,  the  ornament*  of  their  churches  seized 
by  rapacious  courtiers,  and  their  simple  rites  treated  as 
gross  superstitious.  The  Prior  Bud  some  other  of  the 
leaders  were  executed  ; the  remainder  were  pardoued, 
and  tranquillity  was  restored.* 

Pilgrimage  But  the  popular  discontent  was  not  entirely  removed 
of  Grace,  by  this  success  on  the  part  of  the  Kind’s  Lieutenant. 

The  flame  spread  rapidly  into  the  Northern  Counties, 
where  the  inhabitants,  from  their  vicinity  to  Scotland, 
were  more  inured  to  the  practice  of  war.  They  bound 
themselves  by  an  oath  to  stand  by  one  another.  “ (or 
the  love  which  they  bore  to  Almighty  God,  his  Faith, 
and  Holy  Church;'  and  the  professed  object  of  their 
combination  was  to  preserve  his  Majesty's  person  and 
issue;  to  purify  the  Nobility;  to  expel  all  evil  counsel- 
lors; and  finally  to  suppress  heretics  and  their  opinions, 
though  they  would  not  *•  slay  or  murder  through  envy, 
nor  do  displeasure  to  any  private  person.”  On  their 
banners  were  painted  the  image  of  Christ  on  the  cross, 
the  chalice  and  host,  with  other  emblems  of  their  Faith  ; 
and  as  the  enterprise  was  entirely  of  a Spiritual  nature, 
it  was  called  by  its  promoters  the  “ Pilgrimage  of  Grace.” 
Wherever  they  went  they  re  established  the  suppressed 
Convents,  and  called  hack  the  scattered  Monks  to  their 
former  dwellings;  exercising  at  the  same  time  a des- 
potic authority  over  the  neighbouring  disti  ict-,  and  com- 
manding, under  severe  penalties,  every  man  capable  of 
bearing  arms  to  join  their  ranks.  Having  obtained 
posseshion  of  Hull. York,  and  Pontefract,  they  advanced 
to  Doncaster,  where  they  were  met  by  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, at  the  head  of  a well  appointed  force,  who,  aided 
by  floods  mid  heavy  rains,  found  no  difficulty  in  checking 
their  progress  Southward.  The  nominal  leader  of  the 
rebels  was  Robert  Askr,  who.  perceiving  so  powerful 
an  enemy  in  front,  consented  to  an  armistice,  as  preli- 
minary to  a conference  with  the  Roval  General,  whose 
policy  was  to  conquer  by  division  and  disunioo.t 
The  Duka  The  negotiation  continued  tor  some  time  with  little 
of  Norfolk  success,  both  parties  being  filled  with  distrust  as  to  the 
n*Swlra,c**  sincerity  of  their  opponents.  On  the  one  side,  the  de- 
mands for  redress  exceeded  the  bounds  to  which  any 
but  a conquered  Prince  would  have  consented  to  sub- 
mit; and  on  the  other,  Henry  treated  the  petitioners 
with  a degree  of  contempt  little  calculated  to  allay  the 
resentment  of  men  who,  while  they  had  much  reason  to 
complain,  could  count  under  their  standard  not  fewer 
than  forty  thousand  combatants.  Norfolk,  in  live  name 
of  his  master,  made  to  them  a promise  which  seemed 
at  once  to  meet  their  views,  and  to  secure  their  persons 
from  the  penally  of  treason  ; but  as  the  conditions  were 
not  faithfully  observed,  the  follower®  of  Aske,  who  had 


Hall.  fat.  218. 

1033.  Herbert,  p.  474.  Hall  and  Grafton  agree  in 
repnraentmg  ihe  swelling  of  the  river  as  a M true  miracle  of  God.** 


subdued. 
A.  D. 

1537. 


in  a great  measure  dispersed,  returned  with  increased  Annals  of 
numbers  to  his  camp.  Several  unsuccessful  movements  Britain, 
were  made  by  the  PilgTims,  more  especially  w ith  the  in- 
tention of  surprising  the  strong  holds  of  Hull  and  Car- 
lisle, and  sundry  encounters  took  place  in  the  field  which 
did  not  reflect  much  honour  on  their  military  skill.  At 
length  the  greater  part  of  the  leaders  were  taken  or 
slain;  the  most  distinguished,  including  Aske  and  Lord 
Darcy,  perished  on  the  scaffold  in  London ; and  many 
of  inferior  note  were  executed  at  the  principal  towns  in 
the  North,  under  the  form  of  martial  law.* 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  notice  that  the  demands  of  the 
people,  during  this  commotion,  rose  higher  than  any 
w hich  were  made  under  the  auspices  of  Captain  Cobbler, 

They  insisted  upon  the  suppression  of  heretical  Imoks,  ^,r;w, 
the  deprivation  of  heretical  Bishops,  the  restoration  of 
the  Pupal  authority,  the  repeal  of  the  Act  which  ren- 
dered the  Princess  Mary  illegitimate,  the  recovery  to  the 
Church  of  the  tenths  and  first  fruits  of  Bem-fices,  the 
punishment  of  live  Vicar-General  and  Lord  Chancellor 
as  heretics,  and  of  the  chief  Commi»sioners  for  visiting 
Monasteries  as  thieves,  liars,  and  extortioners.  In  a 
word,  they  required  that  the  Reformation  should  be 
renounced;  that  the  path  pursued  by  the  Government 
for  the  last  four  years  should  he  retraced  ; and  that  all 
the  proceedings  of  the  Legislature  unfavourable  to  the 
Romish  See  should  be  cancelled.  It  is  uot  surprising 
that  Henry  should  have  received  such  proposals  with 
indignation.  He  marvelled  that  such  ignorant  churls 
should  talk  of  theological  subjects  to  him  who  some- 
thing had  been  noted  to  be  learned  or  should  com- 
plain of  his  laws,  as  if,  after  the  experience  of  twenty- 
eight  years,  he  did  not  know  how  to  govern  a Kingdom; 
or  should  oppose  the  suppression  of  Monasteries,  as  if 
it  were  not  better  to  relieve  the  Head  of  the  Church  in 
his  necessities,  than  to  support  the  sloth  and  wickedness 
of  Monks.  “ And  we  think  it  right  strange,*’  he  adds, 

“ that  ye,  who  be  but  brutes  and  inexpert  folk,  do  take 
upon  you  to  appoint  us  who  be  meet  or  not  for  our 
Council.” 

These  evenls  extended  into  the  year  1537,  which.  t>e-  Birth  of 
sides  being  distinguished  by  the  severities  inflicted  on 
the  Pilgrims  of  Grace,  was  rendered  remarkable  by  the  *' 
birth  of  Prince  Edward ; an  occurrence  which,  though  j0  * 
attended  by  the  loss  of  his  mother,  gave  great  joy  to  the 
Monarch.  As  Henry  had  imposed  upon  his  two  daugh-  jm*  Stj- 
ters  the  stigma  of  a legal  disqualification,  he  longed  awm, 
greatly  lor  a male  heir,  whose  accession  in  due  time  to 
the  throne  would  prevent  all  the  evils  attending  a doubt- 
ful or  disputed  title.  The  Roval  infant  was  immediately 
created  Prince  of  Wales,  and  various  honours  were 
conferred  upon  the  several  branches  of  his  deceased 
mother's  fumily. 

Meanwhile  the  relations  of  Henry  with  foreign 
Powers  weie  not  on  the  most  satisfactory  footing,  and 
he  could  not  be  ignorant  that  he  owed  the  tranquillity 
which  his  Kingdom  enjoyed  to  the  jealousy  entertained 
against  each  other  by  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of 
France.  But  the  foreign  transactions  in  which  England 
became  implicated  by  the  rival- y of  those  Princes  has 
been  noticed  elsewhere,  mid  in  this  place  we  chiefly  con- 
fine ourselves  to  Domestic  History. 

The  victory  gained  by  Norfolk  over  the  insurgent*  of 
the  Northern  Counties  was  push'd  rather  further  than 
that  Commander  desired,  because  himself  being  a Homan 


* Grafton,  vnl.ii.  p.  4G1.  Il«itin*bwl,  vokli.p.  043,944. 
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History.  Catholic  he  had  no  wish  to  see  the  power  of  his  friends 
altogether  crushed  nor  those  persons  subjected  to  undue 
From  punishment.  Lord  Durey  at  his  execution  accused  theDuke 
A.  I).  of  having  encouraged  the  rebels;  a charge  which  it  is 
1531.  probable  was  not  altogether  void  of  foundation,  and  which 
to  derives  some  show  of  countenance  from  the  protracted 
A.  o.  nature  of  the  negotiations  into  which  he  entered  with 
1603.  them,  and  from  the  ease  with  which  they  were  persuaded 
ffiistbT*  a^Hla'n  violence  when  the  superiority  of  strength 
greater  Mo-  was  on  B'^e-  But  whatever  ground  there  might  be 
naateries.  for  this  imputation  on  Norfolk's  sincerity,  his  master  lost 
A.  D.  no  time  in  availing  himself  of  the  opportunity  which 
1536.  was  thereby  secured  to  him  of  making  another  inroad 
on  the  patrimony  of  the  Church.  He  addressed  him- 
self to  the  greater  Monasteries  which  he  had  resolved 
to  demolish  without  any  exception  ; and  in  this  invidious 
undertaking  he  was  so  faithfully  served  that  lie  had  the 
Ratisfaction  to  find  his  revenue  increased  to  the  amount 


towards  the  Romanists  by  depriving  them  of  their  pro-  Anna!*  of 
perty,  he  afforded  a species  of  compensation  by  enforcing  Britain, 
the  most  unpalatable  of  their  doctrines  on  the  Protestant 
recusants.  Professing  a desire  to  extirpate  from  his  do-  trom 
minions  all  diversity  of  opinion  on  the  mysteries  of  .AJ.. 
Faith,  be  summoned  a Parliament  in  April  1539  with  to 
instructions  to  accomplish  this  object  which  was  at  once  A D 
so  near  his  own  heart  and  so  essential  to  the  tranquillity  1603 
of  his  people.  After  much  fruitless  dehute  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  the  labours  of  the  Session  terminated  in  the  sixAriiclen. 
celebrated  Law  of  the  Six  Articles  ; by  the  provisions  *4  D, 
of  which  were  established  the  tenets  of  transuhslantiation,  1 539. 
communion  in  one  kind,  perpetual  obligation  of  vows  of 
chattily,  the  advantage  of  private  masses,  the  celibacy 
of  the  Clergy,  and  auricular  confession.  These  points 
were  enforced  by  the  severest  penalties,  death,  imprison- 
ment, and  the  forfeiture  of  goods,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  offence  and  the  behaviour  of  the  criminal.  In 


of  more  than  sixty  thousand  pounds  a year;  an  immense 
accession  to  the  strength  of  the  Crown,  whether  it  be 
measured  with  a reference  to  the  general  income  of  the 
Country,  or  to  the  former  resource*  of  the  Monarch. 
Cardinal  in  these  measures,  though  the  King  encountered  no 
*u**  actual  opposition  from  the  higher  ranks,  his  motions 
the  kinc.  *cre  not  nl>Prove^  by  that  large  section  of  his  People 
who  still  cherished  an  attachment  to  the  Old  Doctrine. 
He  attempted  to  gain  the  suffrage  of  Pole,  who  for  his 
steal  to  the  Papal  cause  had  been  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
Cardinal.  But  that  learned  Ecclesiastic,  instead  of 
praising  the  ardour  of  his  Royal  kinsman,  published  a 
book  against  him,  in  which  he  condemned  his  separation 
from  Rome,  his  marriage  with  Anne  Bolein,  and  Ins 
injustice  to  the  Regular  Clergy.  Henry  wus  not  without 
suspicion  that  Pole  entertained  some  hope  of  the  Throne 
and  of  the  restoration  of  his  Church,  both  of  which  ob- 
jects he  might  possibly  effect  by  a marriage  with  the 
Princess  Mary  or  even  with  her  sister,  for  which,  not- 
withstanding his  Religious  vows,  he  could  easily  obtain 
Dispensation,  (t  was  tor  this  reason,  perhaps,  that  the 
King  pursued  with  so  much  eagerness  his  determination 
to  have  those  Princesses  declared  illegitimate  by  Parlia- 
ment, and  thereby  disqualified  from  either  swaying  the 
sceptre  with  their  own  hand,  or  conveying  it  to  others  in 
the  ordinary  channel.  It  might  be  with  similar  views 
that  he  solicited  and  obtained  authority  from  the  Legis- 
lature to  fix  the  succession,  either  by  Will  or  by  Letters 
Pole  cm-  Patent.  The  Cardinal,  it  is  true,  was  on  a different  ae- 
f toyed  to  count  extremely  disagreeable  to  Henry.  At  the  sugges- 
ts RTI»irh  **on  th*  Imperial  Court  he  had  been  appointed  agent 
rebel***  **”  f°r  ^,c  Homan  See  in  the  Low  Countries,  charged  with 
the  delicate  task  of  reconciling  England  to  the  Mother 
Church,  or,  if  that  could  not  be  accomplished,  of  assist- 
ing the  rebels  in  Lincolnshire,  Yorkshire,  and  the  adjoin- 
ing Counties  with  arms  and  money. 

The  attention  of  the  English  Government  was  en- 
grossed during  some  years  by  the  concerns  of  Religion, 
in  which  the  King,  urged  by  his  original  propensity  to 
theological  discussion,  took  a prominent  part.  He  con- 
descended to  enter  the  lists  with  |iersons  of  the  lowest 
rank,  provided  the  subject  in  dispute  were  of  sufficient 
importance  to  require  the  Ro\al  determination;  and  in 
general  it  may  be  remarked  that,  if  he  acted  the  tyrant 

• Strype,  F.ecttmastieaJ  Memorials,  Tot.  i.  p.  55),  Ac.  u This 

rear,  15-19,  the  greater  kliMiuterie*  were  suppressed  and  d.'Bolml. 

The  common  people  writ  liked  them  and  generally  were  fund  of 
them,  because  of  the  hospitality  and  good  house-keeping  there 
uacd." 


this  manner  wus  the  King  supplied  with  mortal  weapons 
in  either  hand  to  assail  the  lives  of  those  who  adhered 
to  Rome  as  well  as  of  those  who  followed  the  New 
Learning  ; and  in  the  administration  of  the  several  law  s 
with  which  the  supremacy  was  armed,  he  is  acknow- 
ledged to  have  displayed  the  utmost  impartiality.  Pa- 
pist and  Protestant  were  burned  at  the  same  stake  ; 
while  he  poured  the  vials  of  his  wrath  with  indiscriminate 
fury  on  both,  on  such  as  denied  his  Ecclesiastical  dig- 
nity and  on  such  as  could  not  be  convinced  that  a water 
consecrated  by  a Priest  was  the  natural  body  of  the 
Redeemer* 

The  terror  of  the  new  law  induced  Archbishop  Cranmer  Arehtanhop 
to  part  from  his  wife  whom  he  sent  to  her  relations  in  ffiMwwc 
Germany  ; and  Latimer,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  Shax- 
ton  of  Salisbury,  unable  to  reconcile  their  consciences 
to  the  harsh  measures  of  the  Sovereign,  resigned  their 
See*.  The  ancient  opinions,  however,  were  still  so 
generally  favoured  by  the  People  that  the  execution  of 
this  penal  Statute,  though  accompanied  on  many  occa- 
sions with  the  most  revolting  circumstances,  was  far  from 
being  unpopular* 

The  severities  practised  by  Henry  upon  the  lovers  of  The  King 
innovation  have  been  traced  with  some  probability  to 
the  death  of  June  Seymour,  who  wus  friendly  to  the  Pio* 
tesla  ms  as  a Body,  and  devoted  to  their  peculiar  tenets 
so  far  as  she  understood  them,  ills  next  marriage,  as 
it  had  little  interest  in  his  affections,  so  it  produced  no 
change  in  his  Ecclesiastical  policy.  Anne  of  Clefts,  who 
was  recommended  to  him  by  a fluttering  portrait  and  by 
the  consideration  that  her  father  belonged  to  the  con- 
federacy of  Princes  opposed  to  the  Emperor  Charles, 
proved  on  unhappy  choice,  whether  wc  view  the  conse- 
quences as  applicable  to  the  lady  herself,  or  to  those  by 
whose  counsel  she  was  elevated  to  the  dangerous  honour 
of  Queenship.  Henry,  unable  to  conceal  his  aversion, 
sought  relief  from  Parliament  on  the  ground  that, 
although  for  the  welfare  of  his  people  he  liml  con- 
sented to  the  matrimonial  form  his  heart  had  never 
acceded  to  the  engagement  into  which  he  then  entered. 

The  Convocation,  to  w hose  decision  the  question  was  re- 
mitted, determined  that  ihe  union  was  null ; and  the  Peers  Divorce* 
introduced  into  their  House  a Bill  by  which  the  King  her. 
was  freed  from  an  obligation  now  become  intolerable 
to  him,  and  placed  at  liberty  to  select  another  wife.  Anne, 
whose  sensibility  appears  not  to  have  been  acute, received 
an  annual  pension  of  three  thousand  pounds ; and, 

* Slat.  31  Henry  VIII.  e.  14.  Herbert,  Lifto/  Henry,  p.  343. 
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recurring  to  her  original  title,  she  lived  reixteen  years  in 
England  in  the  enjoyment  of  great  esteem  due  to  her 
character,  and  of  some  share  of  sympathy  excited  by 
her  untoward  fate.* 

Cromwell,  whose  advice  had  weighed  considerably 
with  Henry  in  making  choice  of  a German  Princess, 
was  involved  in  the  disgrace  which  befell  Anne 
of  Cleves.  This  singular  man,  who  had  risen  from 
a very  low  rank  to  the  dignity  of  an  Earl,  and  to  the 
possession  of  more  power  than  had  ever  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  a subject  under  so  jealous  a master,  stood  at  all 
times  on  very  uncertain  ground.  The  dominion  of  an 
upstart,  who  had  shown  himself  more  ready  to  act  as 
the  instrument  of  Royal  avarice  and  revenge  than  to 
protect  the  interest*  of  the  nation,  could  not  be  agree- 
able to  the  haughty  Barons  who,  though  they  surrounded 
the  throne,  were  compelled  to  give  place  to  the  favour- 
ite Minister.  His  counsels,  however,  were  general 
wise,  and  for  his  own  sake  he  laboured  faithfully  to 
maintain  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  and  the 
power  of  England.  Finding  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Stales  were  disposed  to  unite,  with  the  view  o punish- 
ing the  schism  which  disturbed  and  weakened  their 
Church,  he  recommended  lo  his  Sovereign  the  policy  of 
forming  a connection  with  the  Protestant  Princes  on  the 
Continent,  and  of  thereby  securing  allies  in  the  heart  of 
the  Empire,  should  recourse  to  arms  be  found  irecessary. 
The  King  did  not  fail  to  perceive  the  prudence  ot  the 
scheme  advocated  by  his  Vicar-General ; but  the  per- 
sonal inconvenience  which  had  accrued  from  the  late 
marriage,  joined  to  other  reasons  which  have  not  been 
fully  explained,  more  than  counterbalanced  his  remem- 
brance of  the  merit  of  |K)1itical  sagacity  and  of  individual 
attachment.  He  ordered  Cromwell  to  be  accused  and 
found  guilty  of  high  treason.  To  this  offence  against 
the  State  was  added  disaffection  to  the  Church ; inas- 
much ns  he  had  favoured  heretical  preachers,  patronized 
their  Works,  and  discouraged  informations  against  them. 
He  was  charged  in  particular  with  having  declared  “ that 
if  the  King  would  turn  from  the  preachers  of  the  New 
Learning,  yet  he  himself  would  not,  but  would  fight  in 
the  field  in  his  own  person  with  his  sword  in  his  hand, 
to  defend  it  even  against  the  King."  As  he  was  not  al- 
lowed to  enter  on  his  defence,  it  is  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain either  the  precise  nature  of  the  crimes  lor  which  he 
wns  arraigned,  or  the  extent  to  which  they  were  proved, 
llis  doom  was  so  fixed  that  no  entreaty  could  save  him  ; 
and,  accordingly,  on  the  28th  July,  1540,  he  endured  the 
death  of  a traitor,  after  having  exhausted  every  means 
that  the  love  oflife  could  .suggest  to  alluy  the  resentment 
and  obtain  the  forgiveness  of  his  capricious  tnaster.f 
The  King's  marriage  with  Catherine  Howard  was  not 
more  fortunate  than  that  with  her  cousin  Anne  Boleyn. 
It  is  a somewhat  singular  fact  that  ladies  in  a rank  so 
high  should  have  exposed  themselves  lo  the  charge  of 
leading  dissolute  lives  before  wedlock,  and  that  there 
should  have  heen  so  much  ground  for  the  accusation. 
The  confession  of  the  Queen  herself  in  the  present  case 


• Stat.  32  Henry  VI 1L  c.  23.  Herbert,  p.  458. 
f Hall,  fol.  242.  This  author  given  “ the  worries  of  the  Lorde 
Cromwell  spoken  at  hit  deth." — “ I am  come  brther  to  dye  and 
not  lo  purge  rojself,  as  maye  happen  some  Ihinke  that  I will,  lor  if 
1 sbutiUl  wo  do  1 wer  a very  wretch*  and  miser.”  Slrype,  vol.  i.  p, 
581.  giv*t  sn  account  of  the  M Lord  Cromwell's  end  ; his  merit*  ; 
snd  persecution  upon  the  Six  Articles.*’  Burnet,  H,\tory  of  ike 
Reformation,  sol.  i.  p.  504.  and  Co//.  Record t.  No.  If.  supplies 
many  detail*,  beside*  giving  the  deed  of  aitaiadcr  at  length. 


and  of  Lady  Rochford  who  wag  privy  to  her  irregularities,  Annals  of 
leave  no  cfouht  as  to  the  general  truth  of  the  impeach-  Britain, 
menl  on  which  Parliament  granted  the  attainder.  It  ia 
insinuated,  indeed,  that  as  the  events  which  led  to  her  From 
elevation  had  made  the  Reformers  her  enemies,  so  they  A*  D* 
employed  their  utmost  industry  to  bring  her  to  the  scaf-  1534. 

fold,  and  therehy  to  weaken  the  influence  of  the  Roman  t0 
Catholics.  But  no  impartial  Historian  will  attempt  to  jjA* 
screen  her  memory  from  the  imputations  which  affected  * 
her  early  life,  or  to  deny  that  from  her  intimacy  with 
Dereham  and  Culpepper,  after  she  hecume  a wife,  she  ^.r  *"*1 
afforded  too  much  suspicion  against  her  fidelity  to  I he  MeCTI* 
King,  The  sentence  by  which  she  perished  was  indeed 
erne!  and  unjust ; for  as  her  transgressions  as  a Queen 
were  not  proved,  she  could  not  he  guilty  of  high  treason. 

Nor  was  it  the  least  tyrannical  part  of  Henry’s  conduct, 
on  this  memorable  occasion,  that  he  procured  an  Act 
which  visited  with  the  punishment  of  death  every  woman 
atiout  to  be  married  to  himself,  or  to  any  of  his  sirccessors, 
who,  if  she  had  violated  the  rules  of  modesty,  should  not 
confess  it;  and  which  at  the  same  lime  inflicted  the 
lesser  penalty  attached  to  misprision  of  treason  on  every 
individual  who  might  happen  to  know  the  fact,  and  did 
not  disclose  it  to  the  proper  authorities.  The  Royal 
mind,  it  is  true,  had  been  much  agitated  with  reflection! 
on  this  delicate  subject ; but  assuredly,  to  make  conceal 
ment  of  personal  guilt  a capital  crime  was  an  enactment 
worth;  of  the  rankest  despotism  that  ever  trampled  on 
the  rights  of  human  beings.* 

It  cannot  have  escaped  observation  that  Henry,  though  The  King 
generally  unfortunate  in  his  marriages,  was  always  eager  roamrs 
to  renew  the  tie  when  dissolved.  Accordingly,  he  had  Cxthenno 
no  sooner  purified  his  throne  from  the  contamination  .JJ* 
supposed  to  have  been  attached  to  it  by  his  late  consort,  A 0> 
than  he  cast  his  eyes  around  to  find  out,  among  lug  own  1543* 
subjects,  a partner  suitable  to  his  more  advanced  years 
and  declining  health.  Alter  due  deliberation,  his  choice 
fell  on  Catherine  Purr,  widow  of  Lord  Latimer,  whose 
character  for  prudence  and  learning  recommended  her 
to  the  good  opinion  of  the  fanciful  Monarch.  The  new 
Queen,  whose  mind  was  strongly  biassed  in  favour  of  the 
Reformed  doctrines,  soon  proved  a convenient  counter- 
poise to  the  power  acquired  by  the  Roman  Catholics 
during  the  brief  ascendency  of  Catherine  Howard; 
t hrmgh  it  was  not  without  considerable  hazard  that  she 
could  maintain  her  own  views  of  Religious  Truth,  or  ex- 
ercise the  influence  which  belonged  to  her  rank.  Ven- 
turing to  convene  with  her  husband  on  the  dungerous 
topic  of  theological  controversy,  she  showed  that  her 
notions  on  certain  points  were  deeply  tinctured  with  a 
species  of  heresy  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  King,  was 
not  legs  worthy  of  death  than  a total  abjuration  of  all 
Revealed  Religion.  Her  freedom,  in  this  respect,  had 
reached  the  ears  of  Wriotheslcy  the  Chancellor,  and  of 
Bishop  Gardiner,  both  steady  patrons  of  the  “ Old  I^arn-  peaebacot. 
ing,”  who,  with  the  King’s  concurrence,  were  busily  em- 
ployed in  preparing  Articles  of  Impeachment  against  her, 
when,  having  reason  to  suspect  her  danger,  she  dexterously 
mollified  the  resentment  of  Henry  by  assuring  him  that 
her  arguments  had  no  other  object  but  to  give  him  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  his  uncommon  talents  and 
literature  on  questions  to  which  they  were  applied  with 
the  greatest  advantage.  This  well  -timed  compliment  saved 


* The  authorities  for  this  stale  meat  arc  to  be  found  ia  the  Let- 
ter* of  the  Cardinals  Pole  and  Farncse  referred  to  by  Dr.  Lugard. 
toL  L p.  372. 
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the  life  of  his  zealous  consort  from  the  perils  with  which 
it  was  threatened.* 

During  these  domestic  occurrences,  various  incidents 
had  taken  place  tending  to  alienate  the  affection*  of  the 
King  from  his  nephew  James  V.  of  Scotland.  The  in- 
terest which  the  latter  displayed  in  the  welfare  of  France ; 
his  military  expedition  thither  when  it  was  threatened 
by  the  Emperor ; his  union  with  a Princess  of  that 
Country  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  his  unde  ; and 
more  especially  his  marriage  with  Mary  of  Guise,  the 
Duchra- Dowager  of  Longuerille,  whom  the  English 
Monarch  had  demanded  as  a suitable  partner  for  himself; 
were  so  many  cause*  of  discontent,  to  which  were 
added  others  which  aerred  rather  as  a pretext  for  quarrel 
than  ns  the  real  grounds  of  hostility.  It  was  alleged  that 
Jomes  encouraged  the  circulation  of  certain  scurrilous 
ballads  and  **  books  of  defamation,"  the  object  ol’ which 
was  to  turn  his  Royal  kinsman  into  contempt,  as  well  as 
to  stir  up  enemies  against  his  Government. t The  young 
Sovereign  denied  this  charge,  promising  to  make  inquiry 
into  the  source  of  the  complaint  maele  on  the  subject 
by  Sir  Thomas  Wart  on,  who,  at  (hut  period,  commanded 
a body  of  troops  as  Warden  of  the  West  Marches.  But, 
perhaps,  the  secret  reason  which  induced  Henry,  on  (hi* 
occasion,  to  carry  hi*  arm*  beyond  the  Tweed,  was  the 
reluctance  iminiirstrd  by  the  Scottish  Prince  to  admit 
into  hi*  Kingdom  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  to 
abjure  the  Pope,  and  to  assume  in  his  own  person  the 
mauagvrmnt  of  Ecclesiastical  affairs.  Henry  was  aware 
that  some  valuable  books  sent  by  turn  to  enlighten  the 
mind  of  his  sister's  son  were  thrown  into  the  fit?  in  the 
presence  of  the  messenger  who  had  conveyed  them  ; 
that  his  conduct,  as  an  enemy  of  the  Holy  See,  had  not 
been  approved  in  the  North  ; and  that  his  opinions  ns 
a Theologian  were  lightly  esteemed,  if  not  positively 
despised  J 

The  King  of  England,  incensed  by  conduct  so  undu- 
tiful,  and  more  especially  by  the  refusal  of  James  to 
consent  to  an  interview,  pave  a commission  to  the  Duke 
“ljder  of  Norfolk  to  lead  an  army  into  Scotland.  That  able 
Norfolk?  C°m,,ian^er»  who  by  his  master  was  designated  the 
“ Scourge  of  the  Scols,”  proceeded  by  rapid  marches, 
at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  men,  towards  York,  where 
he  found  under  his  banner*  the  Enris  of  Southampton, 
Shrewsbury,  Derby,  Cumberland,  Rutland,  and  Hert- 
ford, with  the  Scottish  Lord  Angus,  and  their  respective 
adherent*.  After  several  attempt*  at  negotiation,  bolh 
parties  took  the  field  ; but,  ft*  Winter  was  at  hand,  the 
Duke,  who  was  not  blind  to  the  hozard  of  invading  a 
barren  country  at  that  inclement  season,  seemed  unwilling 
to  nilnlu  beyond  the  border.  Before,  however,  he  could 
arnve  with  the  main  body,  hostilities  were  begun  bv  Sir 
Janie*  Howe*,  Captain  of  Norham,  and  Warden  of  the 
Ku*lvw  .Warrlte*,  who,  haring  under  hi*  direction  three 
liioiiaand  cavalry.  broke  into  the  adjoining  district  of 
Teviimlale.  In  this  inroad  he  was  accompanied  by  same 
of  the  lX>ugla»*e«.  who  bad  taken  refuge  at  the  Court 
of  Henry  from  the  resentment  of  their  own  Sovereign, 
and  now  thirsted  for  revenge;  and  had  not  the  Earl 
Huntley  and  (he  Lord  Home  been  prepared  for  their  re- 
ception, they  might  have  advanced  to  the  neighbour- 


He  seoda 
an  army 
into  Scot- 


• SMhrrpe,  Crammer,  eh.  xxvL  — xxriii.  Holinahed,  voL  ii.  p.  WO- 
f Ellis,  Isttert.  Till.  ii.  p 103.  James,  iu  tus  reply  to  Wanoo, 
remark*,  u iwciusp  «»  never  hard  of  aic  thingia  bt-imr,  we  suspect 
father  the  taenyu  to  l>e  CDMi'iiate  and  Jerk*  it  by  nn  of  your  a win 
nalhtuu  aiwi  foym  of  our  <WrrM  tmcLU.*' 

| A/rtri.  I* oh,  par,  prim.  j>.  172. 


bond  of  the  Capital  without  encountering  any  serious  A»oal*of 
resistance.  A skirmish  ensued,  in  which  the  Warden  lost  Britain, 
a great  number  of  his  followers,  and  saw  himself,  his 
brother,  and  six  hundred  of  his  troopers  carried  away 
prisoners  by  the  enemy  whom  he  had  hoped  to  surprise.* 

Severity  of  weather  and  want  of  provisions  induced 
Norfolk  to  withdraw,  after  having  burned  a few  village* 
on  the  honks  of  the  Tweed,  James,  who  had  already 
assembled  a considerable  force,  wa*  eager  to  pursue  the 
retreating  invader;  but  his  Nobles,  whose  mind*  were 
now  open  to  the  influence  of  various  motives  hitherto 
unknown  to  them,  declared  that,  though  they  were  pruuntr. 
ready  to  submit  to  every  sacrifice  for  the  defence  of  their 
Country,  (hey  would  not  carry  the  war  into  England.  Norfolk  re- 
The  tndignnrion  of  the  King  was  roused  to  the  highest  tire»frum 
pitch;  he  alternately  threatened  and  remonstrated;  he  I orders: 
implored  them,  as  they  valued  their  honour  as  Knights,  Scottish 
and  their  nlfrgidnce  as  subject*,  to  march  with  him  to 

against  the  enemy ; he  upbraided  them  as  coward*  and  follow, 
poltroon*,  who  had  )<•  molted  the  Southern  General  to 
burn  their  villages  under  their  eyes,  and  who  would  not, 
when  it  was  in  their  power,  avenge  the  cause  of  inde- 
pendence. or  recover  their  own  reputation.  But  his 
anger  and  his  entreaties  were  equally  disregarded,  for  the 
great  majority  of  his  Chief*  had  determined  to  leave  him 
so  soon  as  the  danger  of  invasion  should  pas*  away. 

He  therefore  disbanded  the  army  and  relumed  to  Edin- 
burgh. where  he  found  among  the  Priesthood  a degree 
of  CKOsolution  and  support  w hich  he  could  no  longer 
expect  from  the  obstinate  Karons  and  their  selfish  re- 
tainer*. Aided  by  Lord  Maxwell,  he  succeeded  in  again 
calling  together  ten  thousand  men,  with  whom  it  whs 
determined  to  break  into  the  dominion*  of  Henry  by 
the  Western  Marches,  where  fewer  obstacle*  were  to  be 
encountered.  James  resolved  to  intrust  the  command 
of  this  important  expedition  to  Oliver  Sinclair,  a private 
gentleman  not  distinguished  by  military  talent ; ami  the 
troops  had  no  sooner  crossed  the  Esk  which,  flowing  into 
the  Solway  Firth,  divides  the  two  Kingdoms,  than  the 
Royal  wishe*  were  made  known  to  them.  The  intelli- 
gence was  received  with  murmurs  of  astonishment  and 
dissent;  many  of  the  ancient  Nobility  declared  they 
could  not,  without  degradation,  serve  under  such  a 
lender,  a sentiment  which  was  adopted  bv  most  of  their 
clan-men;  and, although  Maxwell  and  a lew  of  the  loval 
Peers  attempted  to  subdue  their  reluctance,  the  difference 
of  opinion  rose  to  *o  great  a height  that  discipline  w as 
entirely  suspended.  At  this  moment,  when  the  Scottish 
camp  presented  the  appcarunce  of  a disorderly  mob,  a 
small  body  of  English  horse,  under  Dacre  and  Musgrave, 
who  had  advanced  U>  examine  the  position  of  the  invaders, 
dashed  in  amongst  them  ; and  although  their  uuintier 
did  not  exceed  three  hundred,  they  threw  the  whole  into 
an  instant  and  irretrievable  rout,  nod  made  several  No-  ]*°u*  41 
blemen  prisoner*,  who  were  forthwith  sent  to  London.  Wajr* 
The  news  of  this  disgrace  broke  the  heart  of  Jume*,  a James  V, 
few  days  after  the  birth  of  his  unfortunate  daughter 
Mary.  He  saw  or  imagined  that  the  designs  of  Henry 
were  about  to  be  realized,  and  that  the  independence  of 
hi*  Country  would  soon  fall  a sacrifice  to  the  arms  or  to 
the  policy  of  his  powerful  neighbour. f 

The  conjecture  of  the  dying  Monarch  coincided  with 
the  real  intentions  of  Ins  uncle,  who  was  extremely  desir- 
ous that  the  whole  Island  should  be  under  one  Crown 


• Maitland,  j>.  631.  Lesley,  p.  162.  Tytler,*ol.  *.  p. '295. 

♦ Lesley,  p,  Jtt5.  Dnmimuiid.  Life  of  Jamrt  K p 3-14,  Mait- 
land, to),  ii.  p.834.  Lindsay  of  Pilwoilie,  rol.  ii.  ;v406. 
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History,  and  acknowledge  one  form  of  Religion.  Having  con- 
— — ' trived  a scheme  for  this  purpose  hy  marrying  his  son 
From  Edward  to  the  infant  Queen  of  Scot*,  he  proposed  it  to 
tike  consideration  of  the  Lords  who  had  been  takeu  pri- 
soners at  Solway,  and  promised  them  an  immediate  re- 
storation to  liberty  provided  that,  on  their  return  to  their 
own  Country,  they  would  endeavour  to  forward  his  views. 
Snch  a mode  of  uniting  the  two  Kingdoms  appeared  so 
prudent  and  advantageous,  that  little  argument  was  re- 
quired to  secure  their  compliance ; and  having  entered 
Into  an  agreement  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  the  name 
of  his  master,  they  delivered  hostages  for  their  return  to 
Newcastle  should  the  projected  nuptials  not  lalie  place.* 
But  the  accomplishment  of  this  desirable  object  was 
defeated  by  the  Clergy,  who  saw,  in  the  union  with 
England,  the  downfal  of  the  Popish  Hierarchy,  and 
the  alienation  of  their  revenues,  secular  and  monastic. 
Oppnaniby  Beaton,  the  Primate,  had  been  raised  to  the  rank  of 
Cardinal  Cardinal,  in  order  to  increase  his  power;  and  having,  by 
Beatua.  fajr  metng  or  foul,  obtained  for  himself  and  three  olhera 
the  office  of  Regent  (luring  the  minority  of  the  Princess, 
he  resolved,  in  conjunction  with  tin?  Queen  Dowager,  to 
oppose  the  designs  of  Henry,  and  to  strengthen  the 
connection  with  France.  The  other  party,  who  favoured 
the  Reformation  and  the  English  alliance,  exerted  them- 
selves to  place  the  Earl  of  Arran,  great  grandson  of 
James  III  , at  the  head  of  affuirs,  and,  at  length,  pre- 
vailed so  far  us  to  procure  for  him  the  reins  of  government 
which  he  held  with  a weak  and  unsteady  hand.  Under 
his  auspices,  notwithstanding  his  characteristic  want  of 
vigour,  a negotiation  was  commenced  with  Sir  Ralph 
Sadler,  the  Ambassador  of  England,  which  appeared  to 
proceed  successfully,  on  the  following  basis:  namely, 
that  Mary  should  remain  in  Scotland  until  she  were  len 
years  old  ; that  she  should  then  be  sent  into  the  Country 
of  her  betrothed  husband  for  education ; that  six 
Scottish  Noblemen  should  immediately  be  delivered  as 
hostages  ; and  that  the  union  should  not  disturb  the  laws 
or  privileges  of  the  smaller  Kingdom.t 

Rut  the  feeble  administration  of  Arran  was  soon 
shaken  by  the  intrigues  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  who  quickly 
recovered  his  wonted  influence  iu  the  management  of 
affairs.  The  People  at  large,  so  long  auimuted  with 
hostile  feelings  against  their  Southern  neighbours,  were 
not  yet  prepared  for  the  intimate  connection  which  the 
Treaty  was  meant  to  establish;  the  pride  of  a nominal 
independence  had  great  weight  with  some  of  the  higher 
class  in  society ; ami  the  dread  of  heresy,  profanation, 
and  violence  was  felt  by  a still  greater  number,  who 
considered  all  changes  in  Religion  as  in  themselves  posi- 
tive evils  for  which  nothing  could  compensate.  Sadler 
could  not  conceal  from  himself  that  the  Governor  was 
either  too  weak  or  too  fickle  to  realize  the  intentions  on 
which  he  had  professed  to  act  ; that  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics were  still  much  richer  and  more  powerful  than  the 
partisans  of  the  New  Opinions  ; that  the  Queen  Mother 
was  decidedly  averse  from  the  plan  formed  for  the  dis- 
posal of  her  daughter ; and  that  the  French  possessed 
a stronger  hold  than  the  subjects  of  his  master  on  the 
affe  lions  of  the  People.  He  therefore  required  that 
the  prisoners  who  had  been  conditionally  liberated  by 
Henry  should  immediately  return  into  England  and 
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• Stowe,  p.  584.  Burnet,  theory  ♦/  like  Hr/armalian,  voL  L p. 
536.  Haitian  1816. 

f The  basis  of  ilwt  Tr-aty,  as  adjusted  by  tbs  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment prior  to  the  arrival  of  Saallrr,  is  to  ho  found  in  the  evirreapond* 
•dcb  of  that  Envoy,  as  edited  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  voL  L p.  57. 


yield  themselves  into  his  hands : but  all  of  them,  except- 
ing the  Earl  of  Cassilis,  refused  to  fulfil  their  promise. 

The  interference  of  the  King  of  France  in  the  concerns 
of  Scotland  irritated  Henry  so  much  that  he  made  pro- 
posals to  the  Emperor  for  active  alliance  ; and  the  two 
Mnnarchs  accordingly  entered  into  a League,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  recover  several  towns  and  Provinces  to  the 
possession  of  which  they  thought  themselves  respectively 
emitted  ; and,  in  the  event  of  his  refusal,  they  resolved  to 
challenge  for  the  successor  of  Henry  V.  the  Crown  of 
France  itself.  Lurge  armies,  as  has  been  else*  here  shown, 
were  equipped  for  the  field,  and  some  bloody  actions  were 
fought  between  the  Imperial  bits  and  the  French  , success 
being  so  equally  balanced  that,  at  the  end  of  the  cam- 
paign, each  party  found  that  it  had  lost  on  the  one  hand 
as  much  as  it  had  gained  on  the  other.  In  the  following 
year  Henry  embarked  with  thirty  thousand  men  and  a 
splendid  train  of  Nobility;  and,  having  landed  at  Ca- 
lais, he  was  soon  joined  by  the  Count  de  Huren,  the 
Admiral  of  Flanders,  who  had  under  his  command  ten 
thousand  infantry  and  four  thousand  horse.  But  the 
issue  of  the  war  bore  no  proportion  to  these  magnificent 
preparations.  A little  reflection  convinced  the  English 
that,  by  weakening  the  power  of  France,  they  would 
exalt  to  a dangerous  height  the  ascendency  of  the  Em- 
pire already  become  formidable  to  the  liberties  of  Europe  ; 
and  Charles,  perceiving  that  his  designs  against  his 
warlike  rival  could  not  be  accomplished  by  force  of  arms, 
readily  listened  to  the  conditions  of  a Treaty  which,  while 
it  secured  U>  him  his  valuable  dependences  in  Italy, 
confirmed  to  Francis  the  rich  territory  towards  the 
Rhine  and  a large  portion  of  the  Low  Countries.  The 
efforts  of  Henry  were  limited  io  the  siege  of  some  strong 
holt  Is  in  Picardy,  one  of  which,  the  town  of  Boulogne, 
fell  into  his  hands  by  the  treachery  or  cowardice  of  the 
Governor,  and  enalried  him  to  recross  the  l haniiel  with 
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the  appearance  of  a triumph.  During  the  next  Sum- 
mer a French  fleet  lor  a time  threatened  the  Thames, 
bombarded  Portsmouth,  and  commanded  the  narrow 
seas,  but  without  producing  any  lasting  effect.* 

The  affuirs  of  Scotland  all  the  while  had  pressed  Invaaloa  oi 
closely  on  the  mind  of  the  King,  an  it  was  now  a main 
object  of  his  policy  to  extend  Ins  sceptre  over  the  whole  Uert/onl. 
Island,  und  thereby  to  exclude  the  influence  of  France 
from  the  domestic  concerns  of  Britain.  With  this 
view  he  employed  as  his  agents  the  party  who  were 
opposed  to  the  government  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  and 
considered  as  the  friends  of  the  Reformation;  but  find- 
ing at  length  that  little  reliance  could  be  placed  on  their 
persons  or  power,  he  resolved  to  have  recourse  once 
more  to  arms.  In  the  month  of  April  or  May,  1544,  he 
sent  a fleet,  amounting  to  two  hundred  rail,  under  the 
direction  of  Lord  Lisle,  High  Admiral  of  England,  to 
attack  the  towns  on  the  Firth  of  Forth,  w hile  the  Earl  of 
Hertford,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  land-forces,  should 
proceed  against  the  Capital.  The  Governor,  who  had 
used  no  precautions  to  prevent  the  disembarkation  of  ten 
thousand  men  with  a large  park  of  artillery,  attempted 
to  dispute  their  advance  towards  Leith ; but  being 
quickly  repulsed  by  the  superior  strength  of  the  invaders, 
he  had  the  mortification  to  see  l hut  town  sacked  and 
burned  to  the  ground.  The  Capital  soon  experienced  a Sack  of 
similar  fate;  and  Hertford,  being  joined  by  four  Ediabaign 
thousand  horse  under  Evers,  W arden  of  (he  Eastern 
Marches,  laid  waste  the  surrounding  country,  inflicting 


* Kyirer,  vol.  xv.  p.  58.  Du  Bellay,  p.  590.  Goodwin,  p.77. 
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History.  great  loss  on  the  unresisting  inhabitants.  The  approach 
v— of  a Scottish  army  induced  the  Earl  to  retreat,  after 
From  having  in  vain  endeav« iured  to  lake  the  Castle  of  Edin- 
A-  D*  burgh,  the  only  place  of  defence  at  a convenient  distance 
1534.  from  the  sea;  and,  at  the  same  moment,  Lord  Lisle, 
t01  who  had  received  on  board  a part  of  the  troops,  weighed 
A*  ' anchor  and  steered  Southward.  As  Henry  had  at  this 
‘ juncture  resolved  on  his  expedition  into  France,  the 
further  prosecution  of  the  Northern  campaign  was  found 
inconvenient;  and  he  withdrew,  having,  as  I^ord  Her- 
bert justly  remarks,  done  too  much  for  a suitor  and  too 
Hottest  or  little  for  a conqueror,  enough  to  inflame  the  passions  of 
the  English  the  Scots,  but  not  enough  to  subdue  them.* 

The  effects  of  this  violent  measure  first  appeared  in 
Discontent  the  dissolution  of  the  English  party  in  Scotland  ; the 
again  Earl  of  Angus  and  the  most  powerful  of  the  Nobility, 
breaks o^t.  wi,0  hitherto  had  opposed  the  Regent,  having  resolved 
to  strengthen  his  hands  against  conquest  and  spoliation. 
Hut  Arran,  who  appears  to  have  had  a deep  sense  of 
justice  ami  honour,  possessed  none  of  the  qualities  requi- 
site for  the  successful  conduct  of  war;  and  hence,  al- 
though the  Country  was  now  freed  from  the  presence  of 
an  enemy,  he  showed  no  desire  to  avenge  the  insults,  or 
Comi*iiMte  the  losses,  which  had  been  inflicted  during 
the  late  invasion.  It  was  therefore  judged  expedient 
by  the  chief  Nobles  to  deprive  him  of  his  office,  and  to 
substitute  the  Queen  Mother  as  Governor  of  the  King- 
dom ; an  arrangement  which,  though  it  might  give  sa- 
tisfaction fo  a large  majority,  was  disapproved  by  so 
many  individuals  whose  concurrence  was  indispensable, 
that  all  the  prudence  of  Cardinal  Beaton  was  requisite  to 
prevent  a serious  rupture.  The  Earl  of  Arran  pul  himself 
at  the  head  of  several  thousand  men,  with  the  view  of 
recovering  the  Abbey  of  Coldingham  which  was  stiM  in 
the  hands  of  the  English.  But  no  sooner  had  he  com- 
menced the  siege  than  the  fear  of  treason  paralyzed  his 
mind,  and  drove  him  to  a disgraceful  flight.  His  men 
were  checked  in  their  retreat  by  the  more  courageous 
among  their  leaders;  and,  at  a aomewliat  later  period,  near 
Aomin  ^,e  v'^af?c  Ancratn,  they  guined  an  easy  victory  over 
their  pursuers,  who  hurried  into  action  without  know- 
ledge of  the  ground  on  which  they  were  about  to 
engage,  or  of  the  numbers  with  whom  they  had  to 
contend.f 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  among  the  Scots  at  this 
unhappy  period  of  their  History,  than  the  frequency  and 
readiness  with  which  their  leading  politicians  changed 
sides;  fighting  one  day  for  Henry  and  the  Reformation, 
and  on  the  nrxt,  for  Cardinal  Benton  and  the  Old  Opi- 
nions. The  Regent  himself,  who  had  entertained  in  his 
house  two  of  the  most  popular  preachers,  soon  after- 
wards solemnly  abjured  the  New  Doctrines ; and 

* Sadler,  rot  i-  p 275.  ice.  Herbert,  Li/e  */  Hemry  Fill. 
LenU-y,  415.  Henry  gave  lint  ruction*,  thmugh  hi»  Privy  C-oun- 
cil,  tu  Lord  Hertford,  *•  to  put  all  to  fire  and  sword,  to  burn  Ktlin> 
burgh  town,  and  to  rase  and  deface  it  when  you  have  sacked  it,  and 
gmthrT  what  you  can  out  of  it,  so  that  it  may  remain  for  ever  a 
perpetual  memory  of  the  vengeance  of  Grid  lighted  upon  it  for 
their  falsehood  aud  disloyalty,  Do  what  you  con,  out  of  band  and 
without  long  tampering,  to  beat  down  and  overthrow  the  castle, 
sack  Holyrood  Home,  and  as  many  towns  and  villages  about  Edin- 
burgh as  you  conveniently  can ; sack  Leith,  and  burn  and  subvert 
it  and  all  the  rest,  putting  man,  woman,  and  child,  and  all  the 
rw*t,  to  fire  and  sword  ; nut  forgetting  so  to  spoil  and  turn  upside 

down  the  Cardinal  s town  of  St.  Andrew’s,  a*  the  upper  stnnemay 
be  the  nether,  and  not  on*  stick  stand  by  another,  sparing  no  creo- 
w‘thin  the  same,  specially  such  as  either  in  friendship  or 
blood  b«  allied  to  the  Cardinal-**  Hamilton  Papers  quoted  by  TytJer. 

f Bucb,  ««*/.  lib.  *v.  Drummond,  L***t  o/tht  Jamrut. 


became  bound,  not  only  to  support  the  Established  Annals  of 
Church,  but  even  to  sanction  the  exerciseof  restraint  upon  Britain, 
all  innovators  in  Religion.  The  Earl  of  I,eniiox  also, 
who  had  been  sent  from  France  to  lend  the  aid  of  his 
influence  and  followers  to  the  Roman  Catholic  party,  1534 
and  consequently  to  oppose  the  designs  of  the  English 
King,  after  a brief  period  was  seen  in  the  ranks  which  D> 
he  had  undertaken  to  combat,  and  became  a decided  1003. 

paitisan  of  the  cause  which  it  was  the  obect  of  hi*  mis- 
sion to  counteract.  As  his  reward,  he  obtained  in  the 
mean  time  the  hand  of  the  Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  and 
the  promise  of  being  appointed  Governor,  should  the 
scheme  of  his  patron  succeed  in  the  North ; a prospect 
which,  it  is  unnecessary  to  add,  was  never  realized. 

These  troubles  were  composed  for  a time  by  the  conclu- 
sion of  a Peace  between  Francis  and  Henry,  in  the  Peace  with 
mouth  of  June,  1546,  it  being  agreed  that  Seen  land  France,  in 
should  be  comprehended  in  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty,  *^*5  ®cot* 
and  secured  from  uny  hostile  attack  on  the  part  of  its 
powerful  neighbour.  A> 

But,  before  this  period  of  repose  had  arrived,  various  154©. 
inroads  were  made  by  the  contending  parties  into  the 
bonier  Counties  of  cither  Kingdom,  the  progress  of 
which  was  marked  by  much  ferocity  and  devastation. 

Hertford,  in  1545,  repeated  his  invasion,  which,  though 
it  extended  to  not  more  than  fifteen  days,  left  traces  of 
bloodshed  and  ruin  not  to  be  effaced  for  many  years ; 
and  which,  at  the  same  time,  weie  so  indiscriminately 
inflicted  that  the  friends  and  enemies  of  England  hnd 
equal  reason  to  complain.  He  burned  seven  Monasteries  Previous 
and  Religious  houses,  sixteen  cattles  and  towns,  five  inroads, 
market  towns,  two  hundred  and  forty-three  villages,  A* D* 
thirteen  mills,  and  three  hospitals.  During  these  mise- 
table  scenes  there  occurred  a characteristic  trait  of 
Henry.  Some  French  snldiers  in  the  service  of  (he 
Scots  deserted  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  who  requested 
the  King’s  advice  whether  they  were  to  be  received  or 
trusted.  Henry  replied,  through  his  Privy  Council,  that 
it  was  scarctdy  good  policy  to  give  credit  to  any  men  of 
that  nation  with  whom  tie  hud  mortal  war,  unless  they 
would  evince  their  sincerity  by  some  previous  exploit. 

He  recommended  to  Hertford,  therefore,  that  if  any 
greater  number  of  Frenchmen  should  offer  themselves, 
to  **  advise  them  first  tosome  notable  damage  or  displea- 
sure to  the  enemy;*’  and  he  particularly  mentioned  the 
'*  trapping  or  killing  their  own  Commander,  Arran  the 
Governor,  or  some  other  man  of  estimation,  whereby  it 
can  appear  that  they  beur  hearty  good  will  to  serve  ; 
which  thing,  if  they  shall  have  done,  your  Lordship  may 
promise  them  not  only  to  accept  the  service,  but  also  to 
give  them  such  reward  as  they  shall  have  good  cause  to 
be  therewith  right  well  contented.”* 

The  opposition  which  Henry  sustained  from  Beaton 
had  irritated  him  so  much  as  to  lave  induced  him  at  an 
earlier  period  to  lend  an  ear  to  a plan  for  his  assassin  a-  Plan  for 
tion;  a circumstance  not  known  to  general  History,  and  •*>«••* 
which,  after  the  lapse  of  three  centuries,  has  been  dis-  ** 
covered  in  the  secret  correspondence  lodged  in  the  State  i2vJto*a. 
Paper  Office.  It  appears  that  the  Earl  of  Cafsilis,  one 
of  the  Solway  prisoners,  addressed  a Letter  to  Sir  Ralph 
Sadler,  in  which  he  made  an  offer  “ for  the  killing  of  the 
Cardinal,  if  his  Majesty  would  have  it  done,  and  promise 
when  it  was  done  a reward."  The  Ambussader  showed 


• Original  Draught  in  Secretary  Pet  re's  hanrl-wrring.  Privy 
Council  to  Earl  of  Hertford,  September  9,  15-15,  in  State  Paper 
Office,  quoted  by  Tytler,  vet.  v.  p.  402. 
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History,  the  letter  to  Hertford,  who  forthwith  consulted  the 
s Privy  Council  upon  his  Majesty's  wishes  in  this  affair; 
From  requiring'  to  be  informed  whether  Caxsillis’s  plun  for 
a.  D-  the  assussinalion  of  his  powerful  enemy  was  agreeable 
1534.  to  the  King,  and  whether  Forster,  an  agent  in  the 
*°  business,  should  be  despatched  into  Scotland.  The 
Monarch,  conveying  his  sentiments  through  the  Privy 
1G03.  Council,  replied  that  he  desired  Forster-  to  set  off 
immediately  ; to  the  other  part  of  the  query,  touching 
the  murder  of  the  Papal  Legate,  the  answer  of  the 
Council  was  given  in  these  words:  “ ilia  Majesty  hath 
willed  us  to  signify  utiio  your  Lordship,  that  his  High* 
ness  reputing  the  lact  not  meet  to  be  set  forward 
expressly  by  his  Majesty,  will  not  seem  to  have  to  do  in 
it,  and  yet,  not  misliking  the  offer,  thinketh  good  that 
Mr.  Sadler,  to  whom  ihut  letter  was  addressed,  should 
write  to  the  Earl  of  the  receipt  of  his  letter  containing 
such  an  offer,  which  he  thinketh  uot  convenient  to  be 
communicated  to  the  King’s  Majesty.  Marry,  to  write 
to  him  what  he  thinketh  of  the  matter,  he  shall  say  that 
if  he  were  in  the  Earl  of  Casai  Ilia's  place,  and  were  as 
able  to  do  his  Majesty  good  service  there  as  he  knoweth 
him  to  be,  and  thinketh  a right  good  w ill  in  him  to  do 
it,  he  would  surely  do  what  he  could  for  the  execution 
of  it,  believing  verily  to  do  thereby  not  only  an  accept- 
able service  to  the  King's  Majesty,  but  also  a special 
benefit  to  the  realm  of  Scotland,  and  would  trust  verily 
the  King’s  Majesty  would  consider  his  service  in  the 
same;  as  you  doubt  not  of  his  accustomed  goodness  to 
those  who  serve  him  but  he  would  do  the  same  to 
him.”* 


About  twelve  months  elapsed  before  the  atrocious 
murder  was  perpetrated,  and,  in  that  interval,  an  occur- 
rence took  place  which  served  to  cover  the  crime  with 
the  semblance  of  religious  real;  but  no  one  who  weighs 
the  facts  now  stated  will  hesitate  to  admit  that  the 
assassination  of  the  ambitious  Prelate  was  long  medi- 
tated, that  it  had  received  the  secret  countenance  of  the 
English  King,  and  that  those  who  imbrued  their  hands 
in  his  blood  were  actuated  by  private  and  mercenary 
Wish  art  considerations.  The  event  to  which  reference  has  just 

condemned  been  made  was  the  execution  of  Wishart  as  a 
to  death.  Heretic,  who,  while  he  was  fastened  to  the  slake,  is  said 
to  have  uttered  certain  predictions  relative  to  the 
approaching  fate  of  the  Cardinal,  which,  it  is  no  longer 
doublTuI,  proceeded  from  his  knowledge  of  the  plot 
formed  against  the  life  of  that  dignitary. t 
Royal  The  wars  in  which  Henry  was  engaged  had  so  utterly 

finance*.  exhausted  his  Exchequer  that  all  his  resources  from 

Monastic  lands  and  treasure  could  not  enable  him  to 
discharge  the  ordinary  expenses  of  his  Government  with- 
out the  aid  of  Parliament.  To  meet  his  immediate 
wants,  he  resolved  to  raise  the  price  of  gold  and  silver; 
assuring  his  people  that  this  was  the  most  effectual 
expedient  for  preventing  the  exportation  of  those  precious 
metals,  though  few  were  so  ignorant  of  the  principles  of 
trade  as  to  give  him  credii  for  his  motives.  He  even 
adulterated  the  coin,  and  then  attempted,  by  a variety  of 
penalties,  to  force  it  into  circulation.  His  cares  were 
Adjustment  also  directed  to  the  succession  of  the  Crown ; which  he 
of  tha  «uc*  induced  the  Legislature  to  fix  on  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
cession. 


• Privy  Council  to  Hertford,  May  30,  1545,  Stale  Paper  Office. 
Sir  George  Douglas  hesitated  not  to  insure  the  murder,  “ if  the 
Kin*  would  hare  tha  Cardinal  dead,  and  would  promise  a good 
•eward  for  lH*i  doing  thereof,  so  that  the  reward  were  known  what 
it  should  he." 

f Tjrtler,  Ik*t#ry  *./  Scotland,  vol.  v.  p.  430. 
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and,  subsequently,  on  the  Ladies  Mary  and  Elizabeth  Airoal*  of 
whom  they,  at  the  same  lime,  restored  to  their  rights  as  Britaiu. 
children  of  the  King,  though  he  would  not  allow  them  v—l v ' 
to  reverse  the  Act  which  declared  those  Princesses  to  be  From 

illegitimate.  So  particular  were  his  notions  on  this  A‘  D’ 

hear!,  thut  he  still  retained,  as  a part  of  his  prerogative,  1^34. 
the  power  of  excluding  them  from  the  throne,  nnd  even  t0 
of  bestowing  his  sceptre  upon  any  one  whom  he  pleased,  j.’-' 
either  by  Testament  or  Letters  Patent.* 

The  complaisance  of  Parliament  in  the  latter  days  of  Subarnien- 
Henry  VIII.  was  limited  by  no  bounds  except  those  ey°fFariia- 
occasionally  imposed  upon  it  by  the  Royal  pleasure m,of’ 
itself.  Not  satisfied  with  bestowing  upon  him  ati 
entire  command  of  the  revenues  belonging  to  oil  the 
seats  of  learning  and  piety,  they  heaped  upon  him  an 
accumulation  of  Ecclesiastical  titles,  some  of  which  were 
not  less  ridiculous  than  inconsistent;  asserting  his 
supreme  headship  of  the  Church,  and  acknowledging 
that  hb  authority  was  the  source  of  all  clerical  power. 

Rut  his  Majesty  hod  little  joy  in  the  discharge  of  his 
Spiritual  offices ; and  he  did  not  conceal  from  his  dutiful 
Commons  that  his  indulgences  as  to  liberty  of  thought 
were  not  used  either  with  gratitude  or  discretion. 

‘'Although  you  be  permitted  to  read  Holy  Scripture,  and  King* 
to  have  the  won!  of  God  in  your  mother  tongue,  you  Speech  on 
must  understand  it  is  licensed  you  so  to  do,  only  to  inform  B^'gion. 
your  conscience,  and  instruct  your  children  and  your 
families,  and  not  to  dispute  and  make  Scripture  a railing  a.  o. 
and  taunting  slock  against  Priests  and  Preachers.  I am  1545. 
very  sorry  to  know  and  hear  how  irreverently  that 
precious  jewel,  the  word  of  God,  is  disputed,  rhymed, 
sung,  and  jingled,  in  every  alehouse  nnd  tavern,  contrary 
to  the  true  meaning  and  doctrine  of  the  same ; and  yet 
I am  as  much  sorry  that  the  readers  of  the  same  follow 
it,  in  doing,  so  faintly  and  coldly.  For  of  this  1 am 
sure,  that  charity  was  never  so  faint  among  you,  and 
virtuous  and  godly  living  was  never  less  used,  nor  God 
himself  among  Christians  never  less  served.  Therefore, 
as  1 said  before,  be  in  charity  with  one  another,  like 
brother  and  brother,  and  love,  dread,  and  serve  God,  to 
whom  I,  as  your  supreme  Head  and  sovereign  Lord, 
exhort  and  require  you."t 

The  Factious  which  prevailed  in  the  nation  alter-  Ann  Aseue 
nately  exposed  both  sides  to  danger,  involving  not  toured 
only  the  safely  of  Cronmer,  the  most  powerful  among 
the  Prelates,  but  even,  as  we  have  seen,  the  life  of  ° A D 
the  Queen  herself.  Thai  Dignitary  escaped  for  n 1340 
time  the  dreadful  fute  which  was  preparing  for  him  by 
his  enemies  ; but  the  same  good  fortune  did  not  attend 
Anne  Ascue,  a young  lady  of  rank  and  merit,  who  had 
views  of  the  Eucharist  similar  to  those  entertained  by 
Catherine  Parr.  After  having  been  subjected  to  the 
most  frightful  tortures  in  the  Tower,  she  was  carried 
forth  to  execuliun,  and  suffered  death  with  three  others, 
whose  crime  consisted  in  a wrong  conception  of  the 
nature  and  objects  of  the  same  holy  rite.} 

As  the  King’s  infirmities,  which  were  now  gradually 


• Slat.  34  Henry  VI IL  e.  *27.  Stowe,  p 507.  Herbert,  p.  572. 
f Hall,  To).  260,  261,  where  the  speech  is  riven  at  length. 
" Although  I say  the  spiritual  men  he  in  tome  fault  that  charity  is 
not  kept  amongst  you,  yet  you  of  the  temporality  bo  not  clean  and 
un tpotled  of  envy  and  malice,  for  you  rail  on  Bishops,  speak  slan* 
derously  of  Priests,  and  rebuke  and  taunt  Preachera  buln  contrary 
to  good  order  and  Christian  fraternity.” 

X Fox,  tol.  ii.  p.  578.  Speed,  p.  70.  Baker,  p.  299.  Burnet,  vol.  L 
p.  6 1 7-— 620.  This  author  relates  that  Shoxton,  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  who  had  been  condemned  fur  the  same  opinions, 
preached  at  her  execution. 
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accumulating:,  indicated  that  his  life  could  not  be  much 
longer  protracted,  a strong  feeling  of  jealousy  was 
manifested  on  the  one  hand  by  the  Seymours,  relations 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and,  on  the  other,  by  the  power- 
ful House  of  Howard;  both  of  which  Factions,  it 
is  imagined,  entertained  ambitious  views,  which  might 
possibly  Ih?  gratified  during  tha  approaching  minority. 
Henry  dreaded  the  principles  aud  extensive  influence  of 
the  latter  Family,  who,  being  known  lo  cherish  an 
attachment  to  the  Ancient  belief,  might  prove  extremely 
formidable  to  the  Reformation,  as  well  as  to  the  tranquil- 
lity of  his  son's  reign.  Surrey,  the  gallant  and  accom- 
plished heir  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  was  accordingly 
denounced  by  the  suspicious  Monarch  as  an  enemy  to 
the  State,  more  especially  for  holding  a correspondence 
with  foreign  Papists  and  aspiring  to  the  Crown;  and 
although  no  evidence  was  produced  to  substantiate  any 
of  these  charges,  all  of  which  he  repelled  with  great 
eloquence,  he  was  condemned  aud  executed  for  High 
Treason. 

But  the  Royal  resentment  was  not  satiated  with  the 
dcatl)  of  this  distinguished  person.  Norfolk  himself  was 
accused  of  similar  offences,  and  sent  before  Parliament 
for  trial ; and  the  House  of  Peers,  without  so  much  as 
examining  the  illustrious  prisoner,  or  calling  witnesses 
to  prove  his  guilt,  passed  a Bill  of  Attainder  against  him, 
thereby  consenting  to  his  death.  The  King,  who  fell 
his  own  end  rapidly  approaching,  urged  the  Commons 
to  hasten  the  formalities  of  their  tribunal,  in  order  that 
the  Duke  might  be  brought  to  the  sculfbld  with  the 
least  possible  delay ; and  having  at  leugth  affixed  his 
signature  to  the  fatal  document,  gave  orders  that  the 
execution  should  take  place  on  tile  morning  of  the 
29th  of  Jauuary.  But  the  demise  of  Henry  himself, 
which  occurred  in  the  previous  night,  prevented 
the  consummation  of  his  atrocious  purpose;  for  the 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  hearing  that  he  was  no  more, 
declined  to  act  upon  the  warrant  with  which  he  had  been 
furnished,  and,  in  this  way,  the  conclusion  of  a tyrannical 
reign  was  saved  from  an  additional  blot  of  ingratitude 
and  cruelty. 

No  English  Sovereign  ever  exercised  a more  despotic 
authority  over  his  People  than  Henry VII I.,  and  yet  few 
were  more  popular  among  a large  class  of  the  People  ; 
many  of  whom  admired  his  generosity  and  magnificence, 
while  they  gloried  in  the  Spiritual  independence  which  he 
had  achieved  for  his  Country.  If  considered  as  the  head 
of  a great  nation,  and  as  a member  of  the  European 
commonwealth,  his  principal  merit  will  be  found  lo 
consist  in  the  vigour  by  which  he  suppressed  the  resent- 
ment of  rival  Sects  at  home,  and  in  the  pains  which  he 
took,  however  ill-concerted  were  his  plans,  to  maintain 
the  balance  of  power  on  the  Continent.  His  severities, 
as  they  did  not,  gcnorully  speaking,  descend  to  the 
lower  classes  of  the  People,  do  not  appear  to  have 
diminished  the  uflvclioo  with  which  the  multitude 
usually  regard  a prosperous  Monarch;  while  the  success 
of  his  arms  in  France  and  Scotland  gratified  national 
pride.  The  cruelties  which  darkened  the  closing  years 
of  his  reign  had  a malign  influence  on  his  own  temper 
and  passions,  leading  him  to  set  a very  low  value  on 
human  life,  aud  on  the  rights  which  belong  to  mankind 
in  the  social  state. 

At  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.,  the  Government  was 
found  to  have  acquired  new  features,  in  consequence  of 
the  memorable  occurrence*  which  had  marked  the  rule 
of  his  parent,  in  Civil  not  less  than  in  Ecclesiastical 


matters.  The  extensive  changes  of  property,  occasioned  Annals  of 
by  the  Reform  at  ion,  necessarily  led  to  a fr>*sl»  distribution  **rita*a 
of  political  power;  and  although  the  Commons  were  not 
only  submissive  to  the  Crown,  but  ready  to  comply  with  A D 
the  most  extravagant  of  its  measures,  it  was,  nevertheless,  | j 
perfectly  manifest  that  the  foundations  were  already  laid  tj 
of  a popular  influence  desVned  at  no  remote  period  to  A<  D. 
dispute  lire  claims  of  the  Royal  prerogative.  It  is  a 1603. 
fact  not  uuworlhy  of  being  particularly  noticed,  that  the  Changes 
Tudors,  however  absolute  and  tyrannical  in  their  proceed-  in  tha 
ing*.  never  took  any  decisiie  step  without  the  concur- 
rence  of  Parliament;  differing  in  this  respect  from  the  tu,B' 
policy  of  the  Stuarts,  who,  on  too  many  occasions, 
attempted  to  substitute  for  the  authority  of  the  Legis- 
lature the  simple  determination  of  the  Sovereign’s  will. 

Henry,  in  order  to  realize  his  own  objects,  invested  the 
Representatives  of  the  People  with  a formidable  power, 
which  (though  under  his  auspices  it  was  frequently 
used  as  the  instrument  of  cruelty  and  oppression) 
proved  in  happier  daya  the  safeguard  of  Liberty.  This 
Monarch  forged  a weapon  of  immense  strength,  and 
meant  thul  it  should  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  defend- 
ing the  usurpations  which  he  had  made  on  the  rights  of 
his  subjects;  but  he  saw  not  that  he  was  thereby  putting 
into  their  bauds  the  very  means  which,  at  no  distant 
period,  were  to  circumscribe  the  pretensions  of  his 
successors,  and  to  reduce  England  to  the  form  of  a 
common  wealth.  lie  extended  the  benefits  of  the  Con-  Extension 
slitulion  to  Wales;  an  important  section  of  the  Island,  ^ 

which  as  yet  bad  not  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  sending  Commons. 
Members  to  the  Lower  House;  and  with  this  view  he 
added  four  new  Counties,  Radnor,  Brecknock,  Mont- 
gomery, and  Denbigh  to  the  Principality,  and  paved 
the  way  for  the  introduction  of  about  thirty  knights, 
citizens,  and  burgesses.* 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  Edward,  the  Earl  of  Ilffriford 
Hertford,  his  maternal  uncle,  was  created  Duke  of  created 
Somerset,  and  raised  to  the  high  office  of  Lord  **** 
Protector.  This  promotion  wan  conferred  by  the 
Executors  of  tlie  late  King's  Will,  who  conceived  them-  Protector, 
selves  possessed  of  sufficient  power  for  that  purpose ; 
but  Hertford,  either  being  doubtful  of  (heir  authority  to 
bestow  an  appointment  not  mentioned  by  Henry,  or 
unwilling  to  receive  it  from  the  hands  of  men  inferior  to 
himself  in  hereditary  rank,  prevailed  upon  Ins  nephew  to 
grant  a Patent  by  which  his  title  might  be  secured  on  a 
firmer  basis,  and  the  acts  of  his  Government  fortified 
against  all  future  chullcuge.  The  Chancellor  Wriolhcts- 
ley,  who  had  likewise  been  elevated  to  the  Peerage  os 
Earl  ofSouthnmplon,  attempted  to  oppose  the  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Protector;  aud  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
means  by  which  the  Patent  wus  obtained  might  have 
been  questioned  in  law,  being  inconsistent  with  the  con- 
ditions prescribed  by  the  deceased  Sovereign,  as  well  os 
with  the  limited  prerogative  of  a minor  ; but  the  consent 
or  connivance  of  the  Royal  Executors,  who  allowed  no 
jealousy  of  Hertford’s  ambition,  and  the  confidence  of 
the  Prince,  who  loved  his  relation,  enabled  him  to 
defeat  the  designs  of  the  able  lawyer,  and  even  to  drive 
him  from  his  official  station.  The  Seals  were  given  to 
Lord  St.  John.f 

The  example  of  Henry  and  the  spirit  of  the  Age  haM 
brought  Literature  into  so  much  reputation  that  the  youngKing. 
lime  of  the  young  King  was  entirely  devoted  to  studies, 

• Rymrr,  voLxr.  p.  164.  Slat.  3-t  and  35  Henry  VIII. 

f Burn  ft,  voL  iL  p.  6.  Strype,  Cnrnotrr,  p.  141.  Collier,  vol,  ii. 
p.  21th  Ecclet.  Mcmor,  vol.  ii.  p.  22 — 24. 
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Hiltary  »nme  of  which  were  not  very  closely  connected  with  the 
duties  of  the  station  he  was  destined  to  fill.  In  a 
From  Country  which  had  just  witnessed  the  foundation  of 

*•  D*  two  of  the  most  distinguished  Colleges  in  Europe,  it 

* tu  must  have  been  held  n disgrace  in  every  man  of  rank  to 

A °D  be  ignorant  of  Science,  or  a stranger  to  those  refined 

1603  pursuits  which  employed  the  great  minds  of  Antiquity. 

Edward  was  not  less  diligent  than  docile,  and  his  pro- 
ficiency in  every  branch  of  Learning  was  surprising. 
The  Diary  of  his  life,  in  the  composition  of  which  he 
could  not  have  received  much  assistance,  affords  proof 
of  good  taste  as  well  as  of  deep  reflection,  and  seems  to 
justify  the  opinions  of  those  who,  while  they  praised 
his  capacity,  prepared  the  world  to  expect  some  asto- 
nishing fruits  of  genius.* 

The  fall  of  the  Howards,  by  removing  the  most  pow- 
erful friends  of  the  Roman  Catholic  interest,  afforded 
the  Protestants  an  opening  for  fresh  successes-  Somerset, 
who  was  led  both  by  principle  and  by  political  motives 
to  gratify  the  Reformers,  connived  at  the  violence  of  the 
populace  which  tore  down  the  Images  in  the  churches, 
and  defaced  other  emblems  of  the  Ancient  Worship.  He 
Repeal  of  consented,  also,  to  the  repeal  of  several  laws  which  per- 
PcoalLain.  petunted  the  former  usages,  especially  the  Statute  of  the 
Six  Articles,  wherein  were  comprehended  nearly  all  the 
peculiar  tenets  of  Popery. 

A.  o.  No  effective  opposition  was  made  to  the  numerous 
1547.  changes  by  which  the  Ecclesiastical  revolution  was  com- 
pleted ; and  the  tranquillity  of  the  Country  was  not  dis- 
Oppoiitioa  lurbed  until  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  Admiral  of  England 
of  Sir  T.  and  the  Protector's  brother,  aspired  to  the  possession  of 
jmiwr.  power,  as  the  husband  of  Queen  Catherine,  whom  he 
married  immediately  after  the  demise  of  the  King. 
Somerset,  unwilling  to  proceed  to  extremities  against  so 
near  a relative,  employed  unceasing  efforts  to  withdraw 
him  from  the  foolish  projects  to  which  his  ambition 
seemed  to  point  But  his  efforts  for  this  purpose  proved 
entirely  unavailing;  and  he  had  the  mortification  to  see 
that  the  death  of  Catherine,  which  took  place  a few 
months  after  her  marriage,  so  far  from  cooling  the  ardour 
of  the  Admiral,  only  turned  his  views  into  a different 
channel,  more  dangerous  than  the  other.  He  had 
accepted  the  title  of  Lord  Sudely,  which  rather  fed  his 
vanity  than  satiated  his  ambition ; and  as  hrs  main 
object  was  to  participate  in  the  honours  heaped  upon 
the  elder  branch  of  his  House,  he  conceived  the  design 
of  wedding  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  who,  contrary  to  the 
prudence  which  distinguished  her  character,  is  said  to 
have  listened  to  his  proposals.  At  length  he  exposed 
himself  to  a charge  of  Treason,  was  condemned  by 
His  excco-  Parliament  and  executed,  without  being  allowed  an 
**°n'  opportunity  to  speak  in  his  own  defence.  The  Duke 
was  greatly  blamed  for  taking  a share  in  this  irregular 
° * proceeding,  which  was  severely  reprobated  even  by  those 

who  were  ready  to  admit  that  the  conduct  of  Seymour 
was  inconsistent  with  his  duty  as  a subject,  and  full  of 
peril  to  the  State  nuder  a protracted  minority.t 
Afftht  of  The  death  of  King  Henry  did  not  malerially  change 
Scotland,  the  policy  of  the  English  Government  with  regard  to  the 
acquisition  of  Scotland  through  the  medium  of  a matri- 
monial union  between  the  two  young  Sovereigns.  Those 
of  Mary's  subjects  who  favoured  the  Reformation  gave 
their  countenance  also  to  her  marriage  with  Edward  ; 

* Tbe  character  of  the  jouutt  Ku»*  from  Caniaa  ia  riven  by 
Burnet,  voL.  ki,  p.  3 — 5. 

f liter ghirtf  Stair  Paprrt  by  Haynes,  73.  Burnet,  Records, 
VOL  ii.  p.  163.  Urdu  Journal f,  345—347. 


while  the  Roman  Catholics,  guided  Ivy  the  Queen-  AnnaUof 
mother  and  the  adherents  of  the  French  alliance,  were  Dritain* 
decidedly  opposed  to  the  measure,  as  fraught  with  evil 
as  well  to  their  Religion  as  to  the  nominal  inde-  from 
pendencc  of  their  Couutry.  A resolution  was  accordingly  .A* 
formed  by  Somerset  to  aid  by  arms  the  party  who  were  1 ^ * 
disposed  to  realize  his  views.  Having  levied  a con-  A D 
siderablc  number  of  men  for  the  service  by  sen  anti  1603* 
land,  he  crossed  the  borders  in  the  month  of  September, 
attended  by  Lord  Clinton  as  Admiral  and  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  ns  Lieutenant-General.* 

Finding  that  he  could  not  succeed  by  negotiation,  he 
advanced  his  standard  towards  Edinburgh,  and,  after 
an  undecisive  skirmish  at  Falstde,  drew  up  his  line  of 
battle  at  Pinkey,  about  six  miles  from  the  Capital.  But 
perceiving  that  the  Scots  were  strongly  posted,  and  un- 
willing, perhaps,  to  stain  such  a negotiation  with  blood, 
he  proposed  to  the  Earl  of  Arran,  who  still  acted 
as  Governor,  terms  more  favourable  than  any  which  he 
hitherto  had  offered.  He  engaged  to  evacuate  the 
Country,  and  to  repair  all  the  damage  he  had  inflicted, 
provided  Arran  would  consent,  in  the  name  of  the 
Scottish  Nobles,  not  to  betroth  their  Queen  to  any 
foreign  Prince,  but  to  keep  her  at  home  until  she  should 
attain  so  mature  an  age  as  to  he  qualified  to  make  choice 
of  a husband  for  herself  To  these  easy  conditions 
Arran  was  not  allowed  to  accede,  however  much  in- 
clined to  peace  by  his  own  temper,  which  was  nutu- 
rally  unwarlike.  as  well  as  by  a regard  to  the  permanent 
tranquillity  of  both  Kingdoms.  The  hereditary  enmity 
which  so  long  subsisted  between  the  inhabitants  of  the 
border-counties  ; the  jealousy  of  the  weaker  People  lest 
they  should  be  reduced  to  the  dependent  state  of  vassals 
instead  of  enjoying  the  rights  of  freemen  ; anti,  above 
all,  their  dread  of  the  Heresies  which  were  said  to  have 
been  adopted  by  the  mass  of  the  English  nation,  created 
an  obstacle  too  grot  to  be  removed  by  the  sensible  re- 
presentations of  the  Protector.  A batile  ensued,  in  Battle  of 
which,  after  various  success  on  each  side,  victory  finally  Pinkey. 
declared  in  favour  of  the  invaders,  who  slew  n great  l€* 
number  of  the  enemy,  and  thereby  opened  a path  into 
the  very  centre  of  the  Lowlands.  But  Somerset,  uppre- 
hensive  that  hrs  interests  were  not  safe  at  home,  und 
aware  that  the  several  strong  holds  could  not  be 
reduced  without  a long  waste  of  lime,  turned  his  face 
towards  Berwick,  where  he  left  the  greater  part  of  his 
army,  and  returned  to  London.! 

As  no  Treaty  was  coucluded,  the  war  continued  to  be 
carried  on,  though  in  a very  languid  manner,  in  the 
district  which  extends  from  Ed  inburgh  to  the  Tweed. 

The  English  troops  held  several  garrisons  in  Lothian 
and  Fife,  but  as  they  were  constantly  exposed  to  the 
hazard  of  being  cut  off  whenever  they  ventured  beyond 
the  walk,  they  could  not  exercise  any  authority  over  the 
surrounding  Country.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Scots, 
who  knew  little  of  the  art  required  for  the  reduction  of 
fortified  places,  did  not  make  any  serious  attempt  to 
dislodge  them  till  they  found  themselves  joined  by  a 
body  of  six  thousand  French  and  Germans  under  the 
command  of  Count  Dc*s&,  an  officer  of  experience. 

Several  skirmishes  then  look  place  without  any  decisive 
result,  ami  with  nearly  equal  loss.  Irritated  by  the 
pertinacity  of  the  English  to  compel  a consent  which 

-•  Holinthed,  vol,  ii.  p,  9S0.  Keith.  History  of  t ft-  Church  and 
Stair  of  Scotland,  p.  53.  Le»k)  , dr  Reft.  Scot.  p.  461. 

f Lesley,  p-  464.  Much,  lib-  xv.  Hulin*hc<l,  vol.  ii.  [\  964. 
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they  had  at  first  solicited*  many  Noblemen  who  were 
friendly  to  the  match  at  length  took  part  with  the 
mother  of  their  young  Queen,  and  agreed  that  she 
should  be  sent  into  Frauce ; hoping  that,  as  her  presence 
in  her  native  dominions  was  one  reason  why  the  Pro- 
tector urged  his  scheme  with  so  much  violence,  her 
departure  would  satisfy  him  that  there  was  no  longer 
any  chance  of  success.  The  unhappy  Princess  landed 
in  safety  at  Brest,  and  was  soon  afterwards  contracted 
to  the  Dauphin,  the  eldest  son  of  Henry  II.* 

The  attention  of  Somerset  was  soon  drawn  to  the 
distracted  state  of  his  own  Country,  many  causes  having 
contributed  to  agitate  the  minds  of  the  People,  and  even 
to  affect  their  comfort.  Large  tracts  of  land  being  trans- 
ferred from  Monasteries  anti  other  religious  institutions 
to  laymen,  the  peasantry  were  enraged  to  see  their 
ancient  commons  divided  and  enclosed,  and  themselves 
deprived  of  many  privileges  connected  with  the  soil, 
which  long  usage  seemed  to  have  converted  into 
positive  rights.  The  Protector,  who  spared  no  pains 
to  secure  the  favour  of  the  Lower  Orders,  endeavoured 
to  appease  the  prevailing  discontent  by  issuing  a Procla- 
mation against  enclosures,  which,  though  it  had  no 
effect  on  the  proceedings  of  the  landowners,  served  as  a 
warrant  to  the  multitude  for  tearing  down  the  newly- 
erected  fences  and  levelling  the  park-walls.  Kisinga 
took  place  almost  simultaneously  in  Wiltshire,  Oxford- 
shire, Gloucestershire,  Hampshire,  Sussex,  and  Kent, 
which  were  not  suppressed  without  bloodshed-  The 
Ancient  Religion  was  deplored  when  rapacious  Noble- 
men and  upstart  Commoners,  who  had  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  Abbey  lands,  were  contrasted  with  the 
charitable  Monks,  whose  wants,  being  few,  could  be 
satisfied  without  an  exorbitant  addition  to  their  rents,  or 
an  exclusive  appropriation  of  moors  and  forests  whence 
the  poor  derived  some  of  the  means  of  life.  In  certain 
places  the  defence  of  the  old  ceremonies  was  the  real 
motive  to  insurrection.  In  Cornwall,  for  example,  a 
body  of  ten  thousand  men  obeyed  the  call  of  Humphrey 
Arundel,  Governor  of  St.  Michael’s  Mount,  who  found 
no  difficulty  in  identifying  the  Roman  CiMholic  inte- 
rests with  the  injustice  of  usurping  landowners.  His 
followers  accordingly  were  taught  to  demand  not  only 
the  restoration  of  Church  estates  and  Abbey  demesnes, 
but  also  the  revival  of  the  Muss,  of  the  Statute  of  the 
Six  Articles,  and  the  recall  of  Curdinul  Pole.  After 
fruillessly  besieging  Exeter,  they  were  pursued  by  Lord 
Russell  to  Launceston,  when  they  were  completely 
routed  and  dispersed  j several  of  their  leaders  bring 
taken,  and  afterwards  executed  as  truilors.t 

An  insurrection  in  Norfolk  under  Kct,  a Tanner,  was 
still  more  formidable.  That  mechanic,  who  bad  as* 
sumed  the  title  of  a Provincial  King,  saw  himself  at  the 
head  of  twenty  thousand  men  who  had  taken  arms 
against  the  gentry,  whom  they  accused  as  tyrannical 
oppressors.  H«*  established  his  camp  on  Mnuscwold 
bill,  near  Norwich,  where  was  a tree  under  which  he 
sot  in  his  double  capacity  of  Judge  and  General.  The 
Protector,  who  had  the  mortification  to  learn  that  a 
small  army  sent  against  Ket  was  compelled  to  retire 
with  lo«s,  despatched  a messenger  to  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  whom  he  had  left  on  the  Scottish  Marches, 
with  orders  to  advance  into  Norfolk  and  to  check  the 
victorious  rebels.  These  instructions  were  promptly 
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obeyed,  and  the  Tanner,  although  he  showed  talent  Anna!«  of 
and  resolution  sufficient  to  justify  his  selection  as  a Britain, 
leader,  sustained  an  entire  overthrow,  after  seeing  v * 

several  thousands  of  hi*  adherents  perish  in  the  field. 

He  himself  was  hanged  in  Norwich  castle,  a brother  on 
Windham  steeple,  and  nine  other  of  his  followers  on  the 
branches  of  “ the  Oak  of  Reformation,”  under  which  he 
had  been  used  to  display  the  ensigns  of  his  mock  dignity. 

This  success  wus  purchased  at  the  expense  of  a 
serious  disadvantage  to  Somerset  and  to  ihe  Kingdom. 

By  withdrawing  the  troops  from  Scotland,  he  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  Arran,  in  conjunction  with  hi*  French 
allies,  to  recover  nearly  all  the  garrisons  which  the 
English  held  in  that  Country.  Henry  II.,  too,  who 
could  not  conceal  his  chagrin  at  seeing  Boulogne  and 
other  towns  in  the  possession  of  an  enemy,  embraced 
the  same  occasion  for  reducing  them  to  his  own  obe- 
dience. To  oppose  these  movements  the  Duke  at-  Somerset 
tempted  to  form  an  alliance  with  ihe  Emperor,  and  (in  propose*  to 
the  spirit  of  the  policy  pursued  by  the  late  King)  J^Fraace 
to  compel  the  one  Sovereign  to  neutrality  by  threatening 
to  co-operate  with  bis  rival.  But  Charles,  who  had  now 
either  assumed  a religions  character,  or  who  (bund  his 
interests  closely  connected  with  the  support  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Faith,  could  not  accept  the  friendship 
of  England,  a schismatical  and  heretical  State,  without 
subjecting  himself  to  a charge  of  the  grossest  incon- 
sistency. He  therefore,  though  somewhat  reluctantly, 
declined  ihe  proposal  made  by  Somerset,  whose  power 
could  not  reach  him,  and  prepared  to  maintain  his  pre- 
tensions against  the  Kiugof  France,  from  whom  he  had 
much  more  to  apprehend.  In  these  circumstances  the 
Protector  proposed  to  the  Council,  whose  judgment  he 
had  rarely  consulted,  to  conclude  a Peace  with  Scotland, 
and  to  resign  to  Henry  the  immediate  possession  of 
Boulogne,  to  which  he  would  become  entitled  by  Treaty 
in  the  course  of  four  or  five  years.  But  he  was  not 
aware  of  the  dangers  with  which  he  was  surrounded, 
nor  of  the  schemes  which  were  meditated  for  his  destruc- 
tion by  those  who  held  office  nearest  his  person. 

The  power  assumed  by  Somerset,  who  was  only  Fall  of  So- 
one  of  the  late  King’s  Executors,  and  his  neglect 
of  his  colleagues,  to  whom  had  been  bequeathed 1 
an  equal  authority,  had  rendered  him  au  object  ot 
dislike  to  some,  and  of  envy  to  others.  His  most 
formidable  rival  was  Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick,  whuse 
military  talents,  by  his  brilliant  success,  had  daily 
added  to  his  influence  among  the  Nobles  and  his  popu- 
larity with  the  multitude.  This  gallant  soldier  was  cor- 
dially joined  in  his  opposition  to  the  Protector  hy 
Southampton,  a bigoted  Roman  Catholic,  by  Lord  St. 

John,  by  Rich,  Montague,  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  and 
several  more;  who,  resolving  to  exercise  the  privileges 
with  which  they  were  officially  invested  as  guardians  of 
the  Royal  minor,  stopped  not  until  they  had  superseded 
the  Duke.  In  order  to  quell  various  insurrection*  he 
hod  thought  it  necessary  to  introduce  foreign  troops ; 
and,  to  provide  himself  with  a residence  suitable  to  his 
rank,  he  began  to  build  a Palace  in  the  Strand,  upon  a 
street  which  still  bears  his  name ; both  of  which  pro- 
ceedings, os  they  gave  real  offence  to  numerous  indi- 
viduals, were  fit  subjects  of  declamation  in  the  mouth  of 
his  enemies,  who  accused  him  of  aiming  ot  the  supreme 
authority.  He  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  Articles  of 
Impeachment  were  prepared  against  him  ; till  by  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  errors,  and  a declaration  of  the 
utmost  contrition,  he  rendered  himself  so  little  au  object 
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History,  of  fear  that  his  opponents  proceeded  no  further  than  to 
deprive  him  of  all  his  offices,  ami  to  impose  an  annual 
fine  of  two  thousund  pounds,  a penalty  soon  remitted  by 
the  King.* 

No  sooner  had  Warwick  and  the  associated  Lords 
attained  their  ends  by  the  humiliation  of  the  Protector, 
than  they  discovered  the  expediency  of  adopting  the 
very  measures  with  respect  to  foreign  policy  which 
ftiiuvndtml  they  condemned  so  loudly  when  proposed  by  their 
March.  antagonists.  They  found  that  the  continuance  of  war 
with  France  and  Scotland  tended  much  to  embarrass 
their  Administration,  and  consequently  they  determined 
to  embrace  an  early  opportunity  of  making  Peace  with 
both  these  Kingdoms.  Henry  II.,  who  was  not  igno- 
rant of  the  weakness  entailed  upon  England  by  the 
intrigues  of  Faction,  insisted  upon  having  Boulogne  sur- 
rendered to  him  on  his  own  terms ; but  promising  to  pay  in 
full  of  all  demands  upon  his  treasury  the  sum  of  four  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds.  The  new  Government,  who  in  vain 
attempted  to  procure  better  conditions,  consented  to  re- 
linquish a fortress,  the  value  of  which  was  entirely  ima- 
ginary, though  they  could  not  conceal  from  themselves 
that  by  thin  concession  they  must  deeply  mortify  the  pride 
of  their  Countrymen,  who  valued  at  an  undue  rate  their 
Price  »ith  conquests  in  France.  As  usual,  Scotland  was  compre- 
8cotJCe  d.11*1  ^en^et*  *n  Treaty,  and  various  caMles  were  given  up 
*a  or  dismantled  ; and  as  there  was  no  longer  any  prospect 
of  uniting  Edward  to  his  cousin  Mary,  it  was  proposed 
to  form  an  alliance  between  him  and  Elizabeth,  a 
daughter  of  the  French  Monarch,  a plan  which  it  is 
unnecessary  to  mention  was  never  realiied.f 

Warwick,  who  was  raised  to  a Dukedom  by  the  title 
of  Northumberland,  though  he  consented  that  his 
eldest  sou  should  marry  a daughter  of  the  late  Pro- 
tector, was  never  thoroughly  reconciled  to  his  former 
patron  whom  he  had  supplanted,  nor  thought  himself 
altogether  secure  from  his  resentment  The  latter  did 
not  display  greater  confidence  than  his  rival,  for  he 
began  to  collect  his  armed  retainers,  and  was  probably 
meditating  some  violent  measure  when  he  was  again 
Sotnerwet  committed  to  the  Tower.  He  was  on  this  occasion 
brought  to  trial  with  very  little  delay,  loaded  with  the 
heavy  charge  of  Treason,  as  having  conspired  to  seize 
the  King  and  subvert  the  Government ; and  although  he 
waa  acquitted  of  this  crime  by  the  “ Lords  triers,"  as 
they  were  then  denominated,  he  was  found  guilty  of  an 
intention  to  disturb  the  public  peace  by  assembling 
bodies  of  men  without  warrant  from  the  Crown.  On 
and  behead-  the  22d  of  January,  1552,  he  was  beheaded  on  Tower- 
hill,  lamented  by  the  crowd  who  witnessed  his  death  os 
a friend  at  once  to  their  rights  and  to  the  progress  of 
the  Reformation. 

The  Duke  of  Northumberland,  taught  by  certain  ex- 
pressions of  triumph  on  the  port  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics at  the  fall  of  Somerset,  made  haste  to  avow 
himself  the  advocate  of  the  New  Opinions;  being 
sensible  that  he  should  thereby  secure  the  affections  of 
the  King,  and  also  the  support  of  a large  class  among 
the  People.  He  therefore  urged  compliance  on  several 
Bishops  who  were  known  to  favour  the  Ancient  ritual,  or 
who  were,  at  least,  apprehensive  that  deviation  from 
former  usages  might  be  carried  too  far  and  be  pressed 
Prinreat  loo  hastily.  A similar  attempt  was  made  on  the 
taoe2d?Ue*”  ^>r'nccs*  Wary,  the  importance  of  whose  Theological 
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opinions  became  more  obvious,  in  proportion  as  the  Annals  of 
delicate  constitution  of  her  brother  appeared  to  increase  Britain, 
with  his  growing  years.  The  Chaplains  who  had  ' 
hitherto  been  permitted  to  aid  her  devotions  in  the 
service  of  the  Mass  were  thrown  into  prison;  and 
Remonstrances  were  addressed  to  herself  by  the  Council 
on  the  olwtinacy  of  her  temper  and  the  absurdity  of 
her  belief.  In  short,  the  qucsiion  of  her  personal 
Religion  had  nearly  involved  the  Kingdom  in  war; 
for  the  Ernperor,  her  relative,  hearing  of  the  intolerance 
with  whirh  she  was  assailed,  first  interposed  his  good 
wishes  in  her  behalf,  and  thru  threatened  hostilities.  So 
-strong  were  the  prepossessions  of  Edward  against  the 
doctrines  held  by  his  sister,  that  it  required  all  the  in- 
fluence of  his  favourite  counsellors  to  prevail  upon  him 
to  grant  her  leave  to  worship  God  in  private  according 
to  the  dictates  of  her  conscience. 

The  divisions  which  prevailed  in  the  nation  on  Re- New  laws 
ligion  could  not  fail  to  be  aggravated  by  the  prospect  **f  Treason, 
of  the  throne  being  occupied  in  succession  by  two  A*  D* 
Sovereigns  so  diametrically  opposed  in  their  sentiments  1552. 
as  Edward  and  Mary.  Notwithstanding  this  obstacle 
to  unanimity,  the  Parliament,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1552,  passed  an  Act  declaring  that  whosoever 
should  call  the  King,  or'  any  of  his  heirs,  heretic, 
schismatic,  tyrant,  infidel,  or  usurper  of  the  Crown, 
should  forfeit  for  the  first  offence  his  movahie  goods, 
and  be  imprisoned  during  pleasure;  for  the  second,  should 
incur  a premunire;  and  for  the  third  should  be  attainted 
as  a traitor.  The  highest  punishment  was  to  be  inflicted 
for  the  first  offence,  should  the  slander  have  been  uttered 
in  writing,  painting,  printing,  carving,  or  graving.  It 
has  been  justly  remarked  that,  bb  the  King  and  hia  next 
heir  held  opinions  which  were  understood  to  justify  the 
one  in  denouncing  the  other  as  a heretic,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  any  one  to  speak  on  the  subject  without  ex- 
posing himself  to  the  terrors  of  law.  But  the  absurdity 
of  this  Bill  was  amply  compensated  by  a clause  intro- 
duced into  it,  providing  that  no  person  shall  be  tried 
for  Treason  under  this  Statute  or  any  other  unless  he 
be  accused  by  two  competent  witnesses,  who  shall  be 
examined  in  his  presence. 

it  is  not  unwortny  of  observation  that,  though  during  Tolerance 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  several  penal  laws  wc;e  of  Edward's 
enacted,  and  much  speculative  intolerance  professed,  no 
one  suffered  death  for  his  religious  opinions.  For  this 
happy  respite  from  sanguinary  persecution  the  Roman 
Catholics  were  indebted  to  the  humane  temper  of 
Cnuimcr,  who,  whenever  there  was  any  doubt  as  to  the 
policy  which  ought  on  any  occasion  to  be  pursued, 
always  leaned  to  the  side  of  mercy ; making  maniicsl  in 
some  instances  that  his  feelings  were  better  than  his 
reasoning,  a fact  which  dkl  not  escape  the  penetration 
of  his  youthful  Sovereign.  The  fact  ihat  the  blood  of 
no  Roman  Catholic  was  shed  on  account  of  Religion 
is  indisputable.  The  Protestant  Church  of  England 
did  not  strike  the  first  blow.  If  this  proceeded  from 
the  virtue  of  Edward's  counsellors,  we  must  allow  it  to 
outweigh  their  faults;  if  it  followed  from  thvir  fortune, 
they  ought  to  have  been  envied  by  their  antagonists. 

The  weight  of  the  laws  against  an  erring  Faiih  fell  on 
certuin  individuals  wlio  dissented  so  far  from  the  essen- 
tial doctrines  of  Christianity  «s  to  deny  the  Creed  held 
by  both  the  great  parties  who  at  that  time  divided 
Europe ; and  these  were  executed,  not  so  much  in  the 
character  of  Heretics  as  of  Blasphemers  and  Infidels. 

In  the  Spring  of  the  year  1553  the  King  was  at- 
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tacked  by  l he  fatal  disease  which  noon  afterwards  put  a 
period  to  his  life.  The  Duke  of  Northumberland,  who 
had  for  some  time  ruled  the  Country  with  a strong; 
hand,  now  formed  a plan  for  per(>etuBting  h»B  power 
after  the  decease  of  his  young;  master.  For  this  pur- 
pose lie  prevailed  on  him  to  fix  the  succession  < I the 
Crown  on  the  family  of  Henry  Grey,  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
who  had  married  a daughter  of  Mary,  the  youngest 
sister  of  Henry  VIII.  This  Nobleman's  eldest  daughter, 
the  uufortnnate  Lady  Jane  Grey,  was  united  to  Lord 
Guilford  Dudley,  Northumberland's  nephew ; being  in 
that  particular  line  the  nearest  heir  to  the  Throne.  It  is 
true  that  by  this  arrangement  not  only  were  the 
Princesses  Mary  and  Elizabeth  excluded  from  the 
Royal  inheritance,  but  also  the  descendants  of  Margaret 
Tudor,  the  eldest  sister  of  Henry,  and  wife  of  James 
IV.  of  Scotland,  llie  grandfather  of  Mary  Stuart.  The 
Judges  and  several  Lords  of  the  Conned  gave  their 
accession  to  the  scheme  proposed  by  Northumberland, 
on  condition  that  a Parliament  should  be  assembled  to 
give  a legal  sanction  to  the  deed  which  tliey  had  been 
induced  to  sign ; but  the  demise  of  the  Sovereign  in 
the  month  of  July  prevented  the  accomplishment  of 
their  intentions,  and  involved  in  suffering  the  distin- 
guished  individuals  whose  interests  it  was  meant  to 
promote.* 

There  is  not  in  English  History  a more  affecting 
narrative  than  that  which  describes  the  brief  career  of 
the  Lady  Jane  Grey.  Formed  for  domestic  life  and 
the  tranquil  pursuits  of  Literature,  her  ambition  would 
never  have  pointed  towards  a diadem ; nor  would  slie 
ever  have  permitted  her  name  to  b«  used  in  order  to 
gratify  the  aspiring  views  of  others,  had  she  not  found 
it  impossible  to  resist  the  commands  of  a father  whom 
she  respected  and  of  a husband  whom  she  loved*  On 
hearing  that  Edward,  her  Sovereign  ami  school-com- 
panion, had  ceased  to  live,  she  wept  most  bitterly ; and 
when  the  intention  was  announced  to  her  that  she 
should  succeed  him  on  the  throne,  she  fell  to  the 
ground  in  a swoon.  Northumberland,  who  hod  re- 
solved to  make  her  the  instrument  of  his  own  ambitious 
views,  concealed  the  Royal  demise  two  or  three  days, 
hoping,  in  the  mean  time,  to  get  into  his  power  the 
Princesses  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  who  had  been  already 
invited  to  Court  to  attend  the  death- bed  of  their 
brother;  but  a seasonable  notice  from  Lord  Arundel 
warned  the  former  of  the  fate  which  was  prepared  for 
her,  and  suggested  a retreat  towards  the  Eastern 
coast,  where  she  might  use  means  either  for  maintain- 
ing her  rights  or  for  effecting  an  escape  to  the  Low 
Countries.  She  was  proclaimed  Queen  at  Norwich, 
while  her  reluctant  rival,  who  was  neither  disposed  to 
resist  Iter  authority  nor  to  question  her  claim,  was  ho- 
noured with  the  same  ceremony  in  London ; but  in  both 
cases  the  People  abstained  from  any  expressions  of  their 
sentiments,  and  forbore  from  the  slightest  indulgence 
of  applause  or  congratulation,  f 

The  chief  reliance  of  Northumberland  and  his  party 
was  placed  on  the  more  ardent  friends  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, whose  fears  were  naturally  excited  by  the  prospect 
of  having  on  the  throne  a Sovereign  at  once  so  stem 
and  so  devoted  to  her  Theological  views  as  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  had  already  evinced  herself. 
Rut  the  personal  character  of  the  Duke  himself  pre- 
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settled  no  qualities  fitted  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  Aaaals  of 
nation.  He  was  of  a disposition  equally  ambitious  and 
tyranuical,  while  his  religious  principles  were  so  doubt- 
ful  as  to  have  created  a very  general  distrust  in  his 
professions  in  favour  of  the  New  Creed.  The  Roman- 
ists. meanwhile,  who  had  longed  for  this  opportunity  to 
retrieve  their  affairs,  shunned  no  effort  in  order  to 
strengthen  die  hands  of  Mary  ; and  hence,  when  the 
army  which  marched  under  the  standard  of  Lady  Jane 
took  the  field,  they  found  themselves  completely  out- 
numbered and  compelled  to  retreat.  Pressed  by  cir- 
cumstances, Northumberland  declared  himself  ready  to 
join  hia  antagonists,  and  at  Cambridge  actually  pro- 
claimed Mary  Queen ; but  this  concession,  which  he 
could  no  longer  withhold,  did  not  save  him  from  the 
penally  of  Treason.  His  daughler-in  law  heard  with 
satisfaction  that  her  short  reign  was  brought  to  a close  ; 
declaring  that  she  received  the  summons  to  descend 
from  the  throne  ns  more  welcome  than  that  which  had 
forced  her  to  an  elevation  to  which  site  was  not  entitled, 
and  for  which  she  felt  that  she  was  not  qualified.* 

Mary,  on  her  accession,  found  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  Shu  re- 
in the  Tower,  where  he  had  been  confined  since  1547,  I*or" 
under  the  sentence  of  death  and  attainder  which  her  faTaim 
father  had  procured,  and  which  her  brother  had  not  ^ nnww 
been  counselled  to  reverse.  It  affonled  her  satisfaction  Bwhop 
to  throw  open  the  prisou  doors,  to  give  liberty  to  him  as  °*<*aar 
wdl  as  to  others  who  had  suffered  for  attachment  to 
her  cause,  both  as  a Princess  and  a Roman  Catholic,  Aw*  3. 
The  punishment  inflicted  on  Northumlrerland,  the 
Marquess  of  Northampton,  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
could  not  be  blamed,  viewed  as  an  act  of  political 
justice ; though  the  shedding  of  so  much  blood  at  the 
commencement  of  her  reign  gave  rise  to  much  appre- 
hension, and  seemed  to  augur  ill  for  the  success  of  the 
Reformed  doctrines  still  imperfectly  established.  No 
one  was  surprised  to  see  Gardiner,  who  had  so  freely 
avowed  his  sentiments  as  a Romanist,  restored  to  power 
and  admitted  to  favour.  The  Queen  placed  the  Great 
Seal  in  his  hands;  and  further  gratified  him  by  re-invest- 
ing with  office  his  brethren,  the  Prelates  who  had  been 
deprived  In  the  days  of  Edward,  and  by  sending 
Cramner  and  Latimer  to  the  Tower.  Before  she  had 
swayed  the  sceptre  two  full  weeks,  she  issued  a Procla- 
mation declaring  that  she  could  not  hide  her  Religion, 
but  that  she  minded  not  to  compel  any  of  her  subjects 
thereunto  until  such  time  ns  further  order  by  common 
consent  should  be  taken  in  that  important  matter. 

On  the  1st  of  September  she  was  crowned  at  West-  Coronation, 
minster,  on  which  occasion  she  was  attended  by  her  *• 
sister  Elisabeth  and  the  Princess  Anne  of  Clevea,  their 
father's  rejected  consort ; but  the  part  allotted  in  this 
pageant  to  the  daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn  did  not  mani- 
fest any  token  of  love  between  her  and  the  Queen,  nor 
any  lessening  of  that  estrangement  which  their  hirths 
and  opposing  Faiths  had  already  in  some  degree  pro- 
duced. During  the  following  month  Parliament  was 
assembled,  when,  after  voting  some  private  Bills,  an 
Act  was  passed  confirming  the  validity  of  Henry’s  first 
marriage,  pronouncing  his  divorce  to  be  void,  and  re- 
pealing all  the  subsequent  Statues  which  affirmed  the 
illegitimacy  of  Mary,  The  limitation  of  this  legislative 
provision  to  the  Queen  established  indirectly  the  taint  Parliament. 
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arising  from  the  natural  descent  of  Elisabeth,  wtvse 
mother  was  thereby  deprived  of  the  honour  of  wedlock, 
and  excluder!  her  from  the  right  of  succession  as  etfet 
tualty  as  if  she  had  been  distinctly  named.* 

To  secure  the  interests  of  her  Church,  as  well  as  to 
comply  with  the  natural  desire  of  having  heir*  to  the 
Crown  of  her  own  body,  the  Queen,  immediately  after 
her  accession,  made  known  her  wish  to  enter  into  the 
married  state.  Her  affections  were,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, directed  towards  her  kinsman  the  Earl  of 
Devonshire,  whose  youth  and  handsome  figure  recom- 
mended him  to  her  choice ; but,  not  meeting  with  the 
lore  or  gratitude  which  she  hail  a right  to  expect  iu  re- 
turn, she  directed  her  thoughts  to  a more  grave  and 
virtuous  partner.  Cardinal  Pole.  Here  again  her  views 
were  disappointed ; for  the  Cardinal  was  uow  fully  aware 
that  a large  body  of  the  English  people  would  object  to 
the  match  on  the  ground  of  Religion.  The  Emperor, 
whom,  as  a relation,  Mary  regularly  consulted,  advised 
her  to  accept  hia  son,  Don  Philip,  whose  rank  was 
most  suitable  to  her  own,  and  whose  power  would  more 
than  counterbalance  the  influence  acquired  by  France 
from  the  union  of  the  Dauphin  with  the  Queen  of 
Scots.  Anticipating  the  aversion  of  her  subjects  from  a 
marriage  with  a foreign  Prince  devoted  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Faith,  he  recommended  that  her  intentions 
should  not  be  communicated  even  to  her  Council  until 
she  were  certain  of  securing  their  co-operation  aa  well 
us  the  acquiescence  of  the  People  generally. 

But  on  such  a negotiation  it  was  impossible  to  pre- 
serve a long  or  deep  silence ; and  no  sooner  did  it  reach 
the  ears  of  the  Commons  than  they  gave  way  to  the 
most  serious  apprehensions.  They  presented  an  Ad- 
dress to  the  Queen,  beseeching  her,  in  the  step  which 
she  had  wisely  resolved  to  lake  for  the  good  of  the 
nation,  to  select  an  Englishman  instead  ol  a foreigner 
for  her  husband.  Mary,  who  could  not  conceal  the  re- 
sentment which  this  freedom  excited  in  her  mind,  re- 
turned a haughty  answer  to  the  House ; and,  on  the 
same  day,  sending  for  the  Imperial  Ambassador  into 
her  private  Oratory,  she  knelt  down  at  the  aliar,  and, 
calling  God  to  witness,  declared  that  she  would  give 
her  hand  to  no  oilier  than  to  the  Prince  of  Caaiile, 
This  open  avowal  hastened  the  consummation  of  the 
object  on  which  the  peace  of  the  Country  seemed  sus- 
pended. The  members  of  an  Embassy  from  the 
Court  of  Brussels  to  solicit  her  consent  to  the  union 
on  which  she  had  resolved  nanowly  escaped  the  most 
decisive  marks  of  popular  indignation.  A Treuty,  how- 
ever, was  soon  concluded,  providing  that  the  laws  and 
privileges  of  the  Kingdom  should  be  preserved;  that 
the  appointment  to  all  public  offices  should  be  retained 
by  the  Queen,  who  should  advance  no  other  except  her 
natural  horn  subjects;  that  in  conducting  business  at 
home  or  abroad  no  change  sliould  be  made  in  the 
language  of  diplomacy ; and  llial,  should  there  be 
any  progeny  from  the  present  marriage,  the  heir  should 
conditionally  succeed  to  certain  territories  on  the  Con- 
tinent, t 

This  contract  was  the  occasion  of  great  alarm  to 
more  than  one  class  of  the  English  People.  The  stem 
character  of  Charles  V.;  the  antipathy  to  the  Reformed 
doctrines  which  distinguished  his  Court  and  policy ; the 
severe  measures  adopted  by  him  to  check  the  progress 


* Stowe,  p.  616.  Holimhvd,  1091.  St  at.  1 Mans,  e.  1. 
f Griffut,  xxx.  Ry nw,  vol.  xv.  p.  377. 


of  Lutheranism ; and  even  the  cruelties  practised  by 
his  Lieutenants  iu  the  New  World,  were  brought  in 
review  before  the  Public,  and  used  as  means  fur  rousing 
the  naliunul  jealousy.  A plan  was  accordingly  formed 
with  the  iutenliou  of  thwarting  the  project  of  the  Spa- 
nish Sovereign,  whose  ambition  and  bigotry  were  ho 
much  feared  or  detested.  The  Duke  of  Suffolk,  Sir 
Thouuis  Wyatt,  and  Sir  Peter  Carew,  made  secret 
preparations  fur  taking  the  field,  having  gained  the 
accession  of  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  and  the  private 
encouragement  of  the  French  King,  who  wav  extremely 
desirous  to  defeat  the  designs  of  his  rival,  the  Emperor, 
with  respect  to  England.  The  ultimate  purpose  of  the 
revolt  was  to  raise  Elizabeth  to  the  Throne,  and,  by 
inducing  her  to  marry  a Protestant,  to  ensure  the 
triumph  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  entire  indepen- 
dence of  the  Realm.* 

The  result  of  this  conspiracy  supplies  an  additional 
instance  to  the  many  others  which  may  be  cited  of  the 
uncertainty  and  hazard  to  which  all  similar  combinations 
are  exjiosed.  Impatience,  distrust,  and  fear,  usually  pre- 
cipitate measures  before  the  preparations  are  complete, 
and  in  this  way  the  most  formidable  plots  are  exposed 
or  defeated  by  the  very  persous  in  whose  counsels  they 
originate.  Carew  took  up  arms  before  the  day  appointed, 
and.  being  easily  overcome  by  the  Earl  of  Bedford, 
was  obliged  to  seek  refuge  iu  France.  The  Greys  in  the 
train  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  alarmed  by  this  incident, 
retired  iuto  Warwickshire,  where  they  attempted  to  raise 
their  followers;  but  they  were  so  hotly  pursued  by  the 
Earl  of  Huntingdon,  that  they  could  not  effect  their 
object,  nor  even  protect  their  own  persons.  The  Duke, 
who  had  intrusted  his  safety  to  the  faith  of  a dependent, 
was  delivered  up  and  conducted  as  a prisoner  to  Lon- 
don. Wyutt  alone  succeeded  in  making  any  impression. 
Being  joiued  by  o large  body  of  insurgents  iu  Kent,  he 
established  his  head-quarters  at  Rochester,  where  a 
fruitless  attempt  was  made  to  dislodge  him  by  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  at  the  head  of  a competent  force,  among 
whom  were  some  of  the  trained  bands  sent  forth  by  the 
Capital.  At  the  instant  of  assault,  the  Londoners,  un- 
der their  leader,  Brett,  deserted  the  standard  of  the 
Queen,  aud  avowed  their  adherence  to  the  principles  of 
the  rebels. 

The  discomfiture  of  her  army  struck  with  a momen- 
tary panic  the  members  of  the  Council,  who,  being  aware 
that  u great  proportion  of  the  citizens  were  inclined  to 
Protestantism,  saw  the  imminent  danger  with  which 
they  would  be  menaced  should  the  enemy  make  a rapid 
advance  on  the  metropolis.  But  Norfolk  well  employed 
the  means  of  defence  which  such  an  unexpected  occur- 
rence still  left  at  his  commaiid  ; and  Mary,  who  on  this 
occasion  showed  all  the  resolution  which  belonged  to  tire 
Tudor  race,  eucouroged  her  friends  to  the  utmost  exer- 
tions, divided  their  fears,  and  declared  herself  deter- 
mined to  resist  the  assailants  even  at  the  risk  of  her 
life.  The  Tower  was  fortified  and  mounted  with  can- 
non, the  bridges  across  the  Thames  were  cut  down, 
and  butteries  were  erected  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Westminster,  in  the  line  by  which  the  assailant  was  ex- 
pected to  approach. t 
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History.  Wyatt,  who  weighed  too  little  the  danger  of  delay  in 
such  critical  circumstance*,  lost  time  by  entering  into  u 
negotiation  before  he  had  acquired  sufficient  power  to 
cnft»rce  hi*  demands.  He  then  planned  a night  attack, 
in  which  he  expected  to  be  assisted  by  his  friends  within 
the  gates;  a method  of  reducing  a town  which  very 
rarely  succeeds,  unless  when  conducted  by  regular 
troops  inured  to  discipline  and  accustomed  to  implicit 
obedience.  At  first  he  encountered  no  serious  resistance, 
owing  either  to  n stratagem  on  the  part  of  Pembroke, 
the  Royal  Commander,  or  to  the  impetuosity  with  which 
he  himself  rushed  furward ; but  when  lie  had  reached 
Temple-bar  he  discovered  that  Ids  partisans  were  unable 
to  co-operate  with  him,  and  that  he  must  either  fight  his 
Wyatt  re-  way  back  or  surrender  nl  discretion.  He  chose  the  lat- 
l uUlmI,  ami  ter  alternative,  and,  giving  up  his  sword  to  Sir  Maurice 
raadepn  Berkeley,  he  was  detained  a prisoner  at  the  mercy  of 
FkC'  ibe  Queea*  B^er  usual  forms  preliminary  to 

a n.  condemnation,  ordered  him  to  be  executed  as  a traitor. 

A number  of  hi*  followers  sustained  the  same  hard 
fate,  while  lour  hundred  of  them,  who,  with  ropes  about 
their  necks,  solicited  her  compassion,  were  pardoned  and 
dismissed.* 


1554. 


Mary  could  hardly  fail  to  suspect  that  her  sister  was 
privy  to  this  attempt  to  unsettle  the  Government,  and 
would  not  have  been  displeased  if  sufficient  evidence  had 
been  produced  to  convict  her  of  a participation  in  it. 
K'ixaMh  Wyatt,  on  his  trial,  was  reported  to  have  accused  Eliza- 
na*n.  ct«d  beth,  as  well  as  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  as  accomplices 
t*y  her  jn  Ins  guilt ; but  on  tlie  scaffold,  in  the  hearing  of  the 
utter,  multitude  who  had  assembled  to  w itness  bis  death,  he 
acquitted  them  of  all  share  in  the  unhappy  insurrection. 
The  Princes*,  notwithstanding,  was  committed  to  the 
Tower,  and  ordered  to  be  strictly  examined  by  the 
Council ; but,  ns  no  fnctB  were  elicited  which  could  jus- 
tify capital  punishment,  the  Queen  rested  satisfied  with 
an  assurance  that  she  should  be  placed  under  close  cus- 
tody at  Woodstock.  It  is,  however,  Rtili  uncertain 
how  far  the  consummate  prudence  which  distinguished 
her  subsequent  conduct  prevailed  over  her  natural  feel* 
ings  so  entirely  as  to  induce  her  to  decline  all  suspicious 
intercourse  with  those  who  affected  to  espouse  her  cause. 
She  was  enraged  at  the  sentence  of  bastardy  virtually 
pronounced  against  her  in  the  Statute  which  established 
the  legitimacy  of  Mary ; she  was  disgusted  at  the  prece- 
dence given  to  the  Ladies  Lennox  and  Suffolk,  as  a 
token  of  inferiority  arising  from  the  stain  on  her  birth ; 
and  she  was  irritated  by  the  unceasing  effort*  of  the 
Queen  to  make  her  abandon  the  religious  principles  in 
which  she  had  been  educated.  It  must  be  owned, 
therefore,  that,  if  she  refrained  from  'sharing  in  the 
daring  projects  of  those  who  found  it  convenient  to 
make  use  of  her  name,  her  forbearance  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  instinct  of  good  sense  rather  than  to  the 
feeling  of  loyalty.t 

The  events  now  described  led,  not  unnaturally,  to  the 
execution  of  the  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her  husbund,  Lord 


* Graft ou,  toL  iL  p.  547.  Fox,  vol.iii.  p.  30.  Stowe,  p.  619. 
Holiruhed,  p.  1094. 

f Dr.  Lincard,  vol.  vii.  p.  229,  manifest*  lonte  anxiety  to  con- 
vict KUiabeth  of  an  active  participation  in  the  rebellion  of  Wyatt ; 
but  hi*  reasoning  against  her  rest*  chiefly  on  the  Despatches  of 

De  NoaiUe*,  who,  He  himself  acknowledges,  wai  wont  to  deceive 
his  inasler  by  fictitious  intelligence.  As  aid  was  expected  from 
Ilrniy  II.,  there  was  an  obvious  motive  on  the  part  of  his  in- 
triguing Repnweutaiive  to  describe  the  basts  of  the  conspiracy  as 
at  once  broad  and  stable.  Mackintosh,  HuJory,  vol.  ii.  p 302. 


Guilford  Dudley,  both  of  whom  had  been  previously  Annals  of 
found  guilty  of  High  Treason.  The  Duke  of  Suffolk,  her  Britain, 
father,  had  already  been  doomed  to  the  block;  and  ii 
was  now  resolved  to  remove  out  of  the  way  all  occasion  *rom 
of  rebellion  connected  with  his  House,  os  well  as  with  A*P' 
that  of  Northumberland.  The  imiacence  and  amiable 
character  of  her  relative  made  little  impression  on  the  A D 
mind  of  the  Queen,  now  equally  incensed  and  alarmed  1603 
by  the  recent  disturbance.  Yielding  to  an  anxiety  for  . 
her  victim's  Spiritual  welfare,  she  sent  to  the  prison  jMn€«rX 
some  of  the  ablest  of  her  Divines,  with  the  view  of  and  her 
weaning  her  cousin  from  the  errors  of  Protestantism  ; husband 
but  finding  that  her  principles  were  too  firmly  esta-  «w,1tcd. 
blished  to  be  moved  by  arguments,  often  considered, 
and  as  often  refuted,  she  issued  a warrant  for  the  execu-  , 
lion  of  **  Guilford  Dudley  and  his  wife."* 

Having  recovered  from  the  alarm  incident  to  so  parliament 
serious  a commotion,  Mary  drew  the  attention  of  Parlia-  **nrtiana 
ment  to  the  Articles  of  her  marriage  with  Philip.  The  Articles 
Commons,  though  willing  to  gratify  the  Queen  in  a q tho. 
matter  at  once  delicate  and  personal,  could  not  shut 
their  eye9  to  the  manifold  hazards  which  might  spring 
from  her  union  with  an  arbitrary  Prince,  educated  in 
the  school  of  bigotry  and  despotism.  The  Chancellor, 
who  hud  orcrcome  all  hi*  objection*  to  the  match,  en- 
deavoured to  convince  them  that  it  was  necessary  she 
should  be  invested  by  Law  with  the  power  of  disposing 
of  the  Crown  and  of  appointing  a successor;  a privi- 
lege which  could  not  be  considered  new  or  inconsistent 
with  the  English  Constitution,  as  it  had  been  con- 
ferred upon  her  father.  But  his  reasoning  did  not 
satisfy  the  members,  who  entertained  a warmer  regard  for 
the  interests  of  their  Country  than  for  the  secret  incli- 
nations of  their  mistress.  So  far,  therefore,  from  com- 
plying with  the  suggestion*  of  Gardiner,  they  would  not 
so  much  cs  declare  it  Treason  to  imagine  or  attempt  the 
life  of  the  Queen’s  husband.  A Bill  laid  before  them 
for  that  purpose  was  rejected  ufter  the  first  reading; 
and,  in  order  to  prevent  Philip  from  ever  expecting  to 
exercise  supreme  authority  in  Engtand,  they  passed  a 
law,  declaring  “ that  her  Majesty,  a*  their  only  Queen, 
should  solely,  and  as  a sole  Queen,  enjoy  the  Crown  and 
Sovereignty  of  her  realm*,  with  all  the  pre  eminences, 
dignities,  and  rights  thereto  belonging,  in  as  large  and 
ample  a manner  after  her  marriage  as  before,  without 
any  title  or  claim  accruing  to  the  Prince  of  Spain,  cither 
as  tenant  by  courtesy  of  the  realm,  or  by  any  other 
means.”t 

To  the  great  joy  of  Mary,  her  betrothed  husband  Philip  ar- 
arrived  in  England  on  the  19th  of  July,  and  a few  day*  ***«■• 
afterwards  the  nuptial  ceremony  was  completed  at  West-  Juv  **• 
minster  by  the  hands  of  Bishop  Gardiner.  The  two 
objects  which  uow  principally  occupied  Iter  thoughts 
were  the  aggrandizement  of  Philip  and  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  her  Kingdom  to  the  See  of  Rome.  Exerting, 
accordingly,  the  full  influence  of  the  Court,  and,  it  is  K 
said,  scattering  gold  with  great  liberality,  she  obtained  a 
Parliament  suited  to  her  intentions.  Aided  by  Cardinal  cited  to  the 
Pole,  who  eagerly  accepted  a commission  for  this  pur-  Romidx 
pose,  she  soon  had  the  satisfaction  to  hear  her  subjects 
absolved  from  all  the  ceasures  due  to  their  schisinuticul 
and  undutiful  behaviour,  and  by  the  vicarious  ministry  ^554 
of  the  Legate  received  again  into  the  bosom  of  the 


* Hrytin,  p.  167.  Grafton,  vol.  ii.  p.  543.  where  are  iaierted 
“ the  word**  of  the  Lady  Jane  at  her  dealh.'* 
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Catholic  Church.  But  the  Legislature  had  not  been  so 
inattentive  to  their  own  interests  os  to  forget  the  im- 
portant condition  that  all  the  lands  and  tithes  taken  from 
the  Ecclesiastical  Body  during  the  reign  of  Henry  and 
hia  son  should  be  secured  to  the  actual  possessors,  and 
that  no  inquiry  should  be  made  as  to  the  manner  or 
terms  on  which  they  had  passed  into  their  hands. 

The  formal  return  to  the  doctrines  and  authority  of 
the  Pope  did  not  produce  any  material  change  in  the 
mode  of  conducting  Public  Worship;  for  pains  had 
already  been  taken  to  supersede  the  Liturgy  of  Ed- 
ward VI.,  and  to  introduce  the  Mass,  as  well  as  most  of 
the  other  rites  peculiar  to  the  Romish  Communion.  All 
the  deprived  Bishops  had  been  restored,  and  some  had 
been  consecrated  to  supply  the  place  of  those  Prelates 
whom  Mary  expelled  immediately  after  her  accession. 
In  her  first  Parliament  she  had  procured  the  repeal  of 
the  Acts  passed  under  the  auspices  of  her  brother, 
respecting  the  Sacraments,  the  election  of  Bishops,  the 
marriage  of  Priests,  the  Mass  and  Images,  the  Ordering 
of  Ministers,  the  uniformity  of  Public  Worship,  the 
keeping  of  Fasts  and  Holidays,  and  the  legitimation  of 
the  children  of  Clergymen.  It  was  indeed  at  the  same 
time  provided,  that  the  Divine  Service  used  in  England 
in  the  last  year  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  no  other,  should 
be  used.  Mention  has  been  made  of  a Proclamation 
issued  by  the  Queen  vrilh  respect  to  her  private  belief; 
upon  which  zealous  Roman  Catholics  were  observed  to 
anticipate  the  course  of  Government,  and  many  of  the 
Clergy  restored  the  altars  and  resumed  the  Latin 
prayers  before  they  were  legally  authorized. 

The  return  of  the  Anglican  Church  to  the  rule  of  the 
Papal  See  was  celebrated  with  much  joy  both  at  London 
and  Rome.  The  King,  Queen,  and  Legate  joined  with 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  in  chanting  Te  Drum;  and 
it  was  while  Mary  was  so  employed  that  she  imagined 
to  herself  the  first  symptoms  of  a condition  which  pro- 
mised an  heir  to  the  Crown,  So  entire  was  her  belief 
on  this  point,  that  the  Legislature  solicited  Philip  to 
undertake  the  office  of  guardian  and  protector  to  the 
Royal  infant  which  bad  so  seasonably  indicated  its 
existence.  The  Bishop  of  London  ordered  a thanks- 
giving to  be  made  throughout  his  Diocese  " for  the  good 
hope  of  certain  succession  to  the  Throne.”* 

For  the  happiness  of  England,  Mary,  ns  is  well 
known,  laboured  under  a delusion;  for  so  pliant  and 
submissive  was  the  Parliament  that  both  Lords  and 
Commons  united  in  a petition  to  her  husband,  that  4‘  if 
it  should  happen  to  the  Queen  otherwise  than  well  ill 
the  time  of  her  travel,  he  would  lake  upon  himself  the 
government  of  the  realm  during  the  minority  of  her 
Majesty’s  issue,  with  the  rule,  order,  and  government  of 
the  same  issue."  Philip  signified  his  assent ; and  an 
Act  passed  intrusting  to  him  the  Government  till  the 
child,  if  a female,  were  fifteen,  if  a mnle,  eighteen  years 
old;  making  it  High  Treason  to  imagine  or  compass  his 


• The  mistake  of  the  Queen  led  to  tome  awkward  proceedings. 
Hoplon,  Bishop  uf  Norwich,  writing  to  Lord  Sum*,  mentions  the 
*'  aodeine  g»od  new.a  brought  to  i»  by  one  of  the  Citye,  of  the 
Qureaes  Highnt'M*  tnootl  joy! full  deliverance  of  a nooble  Prince  ; 
whereupon,  to  I nude  God,  TV  Iteum  w*»  aolemplya  songrn  in  the 
Cathedral!  Ch  rche  and  other  plarn  of  IheCifye  wyth  woonderful 
jfnre  and  much  gladuessc  of  all  peo|4a.M  Fux  says,  *'  The  Parson 
of  St.  Anne  within  Aldcragatr,  after  procession  and  TV  Drum 
■wig,  took  upon  him  to  describe  the  |-Toportu>ns  of  the  child,  bow 
fair*,  bow  beautiful,  how  great  a Prince  it  was,  as  the  like  had 
not  been  seen.'*  The  rejoicings  extended  even  to  Antwrrp.  IQlia, 
Lettrrt,  rot.  ii.  p.  1S9.  191.  Graftou,  toL  ii.  p.  553. 
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death,  or  to  attempt  to  remove  him  from  the  said  Govern- 
ment and  guardianship.* 

The  third  year  of  Mary's  reign  introduced  those  trials  ' 
for  Heresy  which  have  left  a deep  stain  upon  her  Govern- 
ment. In  the  Parliament  of  1554,  previously  to  the 
absolution  of  the  Kingdom  by  Pole,  an  Act  was  passed 
reviving  the  Statutes  of  Richard  II.,  Henry  IV.,  and 
Ilenry  V.  against  an  erring  Faith,  more  especially  Lol- 
lardism,  as  it  was  then  denominated  ; and  these  intule-  y^|ent 
rant  laws  were  to  be  again  brought  into  operation  in  Mcutionuf' 
the  following  month  of  January.  Rogers,  a Prebend-  the  l’rotest- 
ary  of  St.  Paul's,  was  the  first  who  suffered  under  Ro- 
these  persecuting  enactments,  disgraceful  even  to  the 
ruder  Ages  in  which  they  were  first  set  forth.  He  was  dti re. Ridker 
burned  in  Sinithfield,  where  he  displayed  the  utmost  andLsti-  ’ 
constancy  and  composure,  though  insulted  by  the  Chan-  mer. 
cellor  as  unworthy  of  the  Priesthood.  He  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  Hooper  and  Saunders;  the  former  of  whom 

Eerished  at  Gloucester,  and  the  latter  at  Coventry. 

'errar,  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  was  committed  to  the 
flameB  within  the  limits  of  his  own  Diocese;  while  Rid- 
ley and  Latimer  were  delivered  to  a similar  death  in  the 
City  of  Oxford.  A Commission  consisting  of  twenty- 
one  individuals  was  appointed,  whose  office  it  was  to 
compel  uniformity,  and  to  subject  alt  recusants  to  capi- 
tal punishment.  Soon  after  was  issued  a Proclamation 
against  books  of  Heresy,  Treason,  and  Sedition,  declaring 
that  “ whosoever  had  any  of  these  books  and  did  not 
presently  burn  them,  without  reading  them  or  showing 
them  to  any  person,  should  be  esteemed  rebels,  audt 
without  any  delay,  be  executed  by  martial  law/'t 

It  was  not  till  the  following  year  that  Cranmer  was  Cranmer 
brought  to  the  stake,  after  having  been  detained  in  pri-  pattodeoth 
son  since  the  month  of  September  1553.  The  history 
of  this  memorable  execution  is  familiar  to  every  reader, 
and  has  never  failed  to  excite  at  once  sorrow  snd  admi- , 
ration.  By  the  part  which  he  sustained  in  the  Reform- 
ation,  he  had  exposed  himself  to  the  bitterest  enmity 
of  the  Roman  Catholics ; and.  accordingly,  when  he  fell 
into  their  hands,  they  made  naste  to  avenge  their  cause 
upon  his  life  and  character.  I 

The  devotedness  of  Mary  to  the  See  of  Rome  tended  The  Queen 
not  a little  to  diminish  her  finances.  Paul  IV.,  a chwrelt 
haughty  and  aspiring  Pontiff,  in  recompense  for  his  amj 
condescension  in  receiving  England  into  his  fold,  and  tilhet. 
for  allowing  the  Sovereign  to  call  herself  Queen  of  Ire- 
land, insisted  upon  the  restoration  of  all  the  property 
which  had  been  abstracted  from  the  Spiritual  estate. 

He  reminded  her  Representatives  at  his  Court  that, 
though  he  had  remitted  oil  Ecclesiastical  censures,  he 
could  not  wash  out  the  indelible  turpitude  of  rapine, 
nor  profane  the  things  set  apart  for  the  worship  of  God  ; 
adding  that,  as  such  things  could  never  be  lawfully  ap- 
plied to  human  use,  they  who  withhold  the  least  part  of 
them  are  in  a state  of  damnation.  On  the  mind  of  the 
Queen  these  arguments  produced  the  desired  effect,  and 
she  proceeded  forthwith  to  divest  herself  of  all  the  terri- 
tory and  tithes  which  had  been  seized  by  the  Crown. 

But  her  subjects  were  less  scrupulous  or  more  avaricious ; 
on  which  account  she  deemed  it  advisable  to  use  lenity 
to  private  individuals  who  held  the  greater  share  of  the 
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confiscations,  lest  she  should  enrol  the  numerous 
usurpers  of  Abbey  lands  under  the  standard  of  an  ill- 
suppressed  Heresy.* 

But  these  sacrifices,  which  the  Royal  Exchequer  could 
ill  bear,  rendered  necessary  repeated  applications  to  Par- 
liament, which  were  not  well  received  by  the  Common*, 
now  disposed  to  condemn  at  once  the  cruelties  inflicted 
upon  the  Protestants  and  Mary's  unbounded  liberality 
towards  her  own  Church.  Being  refused  the  supplies 
which  she  solicited  from  the  Lower  House,  she  had  re- 
course to  the  very  invidious  expedient  of  raising  loans 
by  Writs  under  the  Privy  Seal,  addressed  to  such  per- 
sons as  she  considered  able  to  meet  her  demands.  At 
length  she  extended  this  illegal  impost  to  oil  classes  of 
men  whose  income  exceeded  twenty  pounds  a*venr,  while 
she  more  especially  oppressed  the  Mercantile  Body, 
whether  foreigners  or  natives,  by  levying  upon  their 
goods  large  sums  at  discretion.  These  extortions,  too, 
were  endured  with  less  patience  when  it  was  considered 
that  the  money  was  not  required  for  the  uses  of  her  own 
Government,  but  to  meet  the  expenditure  of  Philip, 
whose  attention  was  almost  solely  confined  to  the  con- 
cerns of  his  hereditary  dominions.t 

The  necessity  for  these  grants  might  seem  to  be 
superseded  by  the  elevation  of  her  husband  to  the 
Throne  of  Spain  and  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  richest 
Provinces  in  America,  by  the  abdication  of  his  father. 
But  hardly  had  the  new  Monarch  reviewed  the  relations 
in  which  he  stood  with  other  Countries  than  he  detcr- 
milied  upon  war  with  France,  and,  if  possible,  to  in- 
volve England  in  the  quarrel.  Mary,  whose  affections 
seemed  no  longer  to  have  any  object  besides  the  grati- 
fication of  Philip,  exerted  all  her  influence  with  the 
Council  to  declare  hostilities  against  Henry.  It  was 
not  easy,  however,  to  induce  her  Minister*  to  concur 
in  a measure  which,  while  it  could  not  produce  any  ad- 
vantage to  the  Nation,  might  prove  the  occa.*ion  of 
much  loss  and  confusion.  The  King  of  Spain  came 
over  on  purpose  to  aid,  by  his  reasoning  or  authority, 
the  arguments  of  his  xealous  consort;  declaring  that, 
if  he  did  not  accomplish  his  object,  he  would  never 
again  set  a foot  in  England,  But  his  importunity,  and 
even  the  menaces  to  which  he  was  pleased  to  resort, 
would  not  have  been  attended  with  success,  had  not  on 
attempt  been  made  at  the  same  moment  to  surprise  the 
Castle  of  Scarborough  by  an  adventurer  named  Stafford, 
who,  upon  being  strictly  examined,  confessed  that  he 
was  instigated  to  this  undertaking  by  the  Court  of 
France.  War  was  accordingly  declared,  and  au  urmy 
of  ten  thousand  men  wus  sent  into  live  Low  Countries 
under  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.! 

Of  the  Battle  of  St.  Queulin  and  of  the  loss  of  Calais 
we  have  spoken  elsewhere.  At  length  the  two  Kings, 
upon  repairing  to  their  respective  <nmpe,  turned  their 
thought*  to  Peace,  and  forthwith  entered  into  a negotia- 
tion for  that  purpose  ; of  which  the  preliminary  condi- 
tion* were  that  Navarre  should  be  restored  to  Henry, 
and  Calais  to  the  Queen  of  England.  But  an  event 
soon  occurred  which  pit  an  end  to  the  interest  of  Phi- 
lip in  the  affairs  of  his  wife's  dominions,  and  made  it 
ruther  desirable  for  him  that  her  subjects  should  no 
longer  hold  any  possessions  on  the  Continent 

It  was  no  sooner  known  that  Mary  had  consented  to 

* I,tor'  dei  G*.  Trid.  lib.  xiii.  c.  13. 
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wage  war  with  France  than  the  Scots  began  to  assemble  Amula  of 
an  army,  and  to  make  hostile  demonstrations  on  the 
border.  The  Queen-dowager,  sinter  of  the  victorious 
Duke  of  Gui*e,  had  for  some  time  before  induced  Arran  *rom 
to  resign  the  Regency  ; and  now  finding  herself  able  to 
sway  in  some  degTee  the  minds  of  the  Nobles,  she  used 
all  the  means  in  her  power  to  rekindle  the  flame  of  na-  A °n 
tional  animosity  against  the  English.  D'Oysellrs,  the  1503 
Ambassador  of  Henry,  assisted  her  with  theutmiM  zeal  ..  " 

in  forwarding  the  levies,  though  he  could  not  conceal  in  Sco«aad 
from  himself  that  jealousy  of  French  influence  impeded  in  mj-port 
the  exertions  even  of  those  who  professed  to  co-o)«rate  of  France, 
with  his  Royal  master.  Several  inroads  were  made  on 
both  sides,  and  violence*  were  committed  on  persons 
and  property;  but  the  leaders  of  the  Scottish  host, 
whose  pride  was  offended  by  the  suspicion  that  they 
were  called  into  the  field  as  vassals  of  a foreign  Monarch, 
refused  to  advance  with  the  main  body  of  their  forces  to 
give  battle  to  the  F.arl  of  Shrewsbury.  After  an  ineffectual 
attempt  on  the  Castle  of  Wark,  in  which  their  allies 
under  the  direction  of  D’Oysdles  |>erfbrmed  the  princi- 
pal part,  they  permitted  their  followers  to  disperse  with- 
out striking  u blow ; having  only  so  far  aided  the 
design*  of  their  Regent  and  her  relatives  abroad  as  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  several  thousand  men,  who 
might  otherwise  have  accompanied  Pembroke  to  the  Low 
Countries  under  the  hanner  of  Philip. 

The  Conference  which  took  pluce  between  the  King* 
of  France  and  Spain  is  supposed  to  have  had  in  view 
olyccts  more  interesting  to  Europe  at  large  than  the 
adjustment  of  their  personal  duuns.  The  latter,  as 
already  suggested,  made  an  endeavour  to  obtain  the 
restoration  of  Calais  for  England,  and  Henry  agreed 
to  yield  both  the  town  and  territory  at  the  end  of  eight  , 
years,  under  the  penalty  of  five  hundred  thousand 
crowns.  But  before  the  Treaty  could  be  brought 
to  a satisfactory  termination,  intelligence  was  received 
that  Mary  had  expired  on  tlie  17th  of  November;  and  A n> 

so  deeply  wus  she  grieved  by  the  bad  success  of  Iter  1559 

arms  in  the  late  campaign,  that  a few  hours  before  nov. 
her  death  she  remarked,  u If  you  open  me,  you  will 
find  Calais  written  on  my  heart."  On  the  day  after 
her  demise  she  was  followed  in  the  path  of  mortality  by 
Cardinal  Pole,  her  Linsmau  and  friend,  who  had  succeeded 
Cranmer  in  the  Archiepiscopal  See  of  Canterbury. 

The  conduct  of  Mary  has  been  viewed  so  differently  Her  cha- 
by  Popish  and  by  Protestant  writer*  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  arrive  at  a satisfactory  conclusion  us  to  her 
character  and  principles.  Accustomed  to  trace  the  vari- 
ous indignities  and  sufferings  which  embittered  her 
early  days  to  thp  progress  of  the  Reformation,  site  be- 
came nalurully  so  much  the  more  attached  to  the  Church 
of  Rome ; and  hence  at  a later  period,  when  it  was  made 
the  policy  of  her  Government  to  suppress  what  were 
called  the  New  Opinions,  she  advised  or  consented  to 
the  perpetration  of  cruelties  which  have  left  a foul  stain 
upon  her  memory.  Her  temper,  too,  originally  severe, 
was  rendered  more  intolerant  by  the  opposition  which  she 
experienced  from  her  first  Parliament,  and  the  growing 
dislike  to  her  foreign  connections.  She  was,  besides, 
entirely  destitute  of  all  the  qualities  which  procure  po- 
pularity for  a Sovereign,  except  courage  and  resolution, 
tiie  distinguishing  attributes  of  the  Tudor  Race.  That 
she  was  pious  and  sincere  in  the  exercise  of  her  Religion, 
no  one  has  ever  had  the  boldness  to  deny;  but  this 
consideration,  however  much  it  may  weigh  in  private 
life,  is  of  little  value  in  a Ruler,  unless  it  be  accom- 
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History.  ponied  with  liberal  notions  ob  to  the  limits  of  Faith  and 
the  rights  of  conscience. 

From  The  accession  of  Elizabeth,  however  unwelcome  to  a 
A.  D.  large  party,  met  with  no  opposition  from  either  Protect  - 
1534.  ant  or  Roman  Catholic.  Her  right,  founded  upon  her 
10  father’s  Will  and  au  Act  of  Parliament,  could  not  be  called 
A‘  Dt  in  question  with  any  hope  of  success;  and  sis  the  near- 
1003.  heirs  to  the  Crown,  after  the  descendants  of  Henry 
Accession  VIII.,  were  those  of  his  eldest  sister,  Margaret,  the 
ofElixabclb  Queen  of  Scotland,  the  people  at  large  were  heartily  dis- 
posed towards  their  nutive  Princess,  whose  sufferings 
and  dangers  during  the  late  reign  had  aroused  their 
sympathy.  Besides,  the  principles  of  the  Reformation, 
or,  at  leavt,  a certain  fear  and  dislike  of  the  Pope,  hod 
spread  very  generally  among  the  lower  classes,  who, 
without  being  able  to  give  any  distinct  reason  for  the 
change  of  belief,  regarded  the  ritual  of  Edward  Vf.  as 
more  national  than  the  older  system  which  seem  to  de- 
pend on  a foreign  jurisdiction.  This  affection  fe  the 
heir-apparent  was  not  delayed  till  she  mounted  the 
throne ; no  the  contrary,  as  she  herself  relates,  great 
numbers  hastened  to  hier  at  Hatfield  to  express  their 
good  wishes  before  Mary  was  dead ; a circumstance  to 
which  she  frequently  alluded  as  one  of  her  reasons  for 
not  appointing  a successor,  or,  to  use  her  own  words, 
for  not  being  buried  while  alive,  as  her  sister  was. 

"w  P”*-  The  first  steps  which  she  took  in  the  Government  au- 
gured  well  for  the  prudence  and  success  of  her  admi- 
nistration. She  retained  most  of  the  counsellors  who  had 
been  iuured  to  busmen  under  the  former  members  of 
her  family,  adding  a Few  who  participated  mnre  freely 
in  her  own  principles  and  views.  Cecil  was  appointed 
Secretary,  an  office  for  which  his  great  talents  and  prac- 
tical wisdom  qualified  him  in  no  ordinary  degree.  Un- 
der his  direction  the  Queen,  though  hostile  to  the  Papal 
claims,  refrained  from  any  hasty  decision  on  Religion  ; 
allowing  the  adherents  of  either  Creed  to  believe  that 
they  should  have  full  permission  to  exercise  the  rites  of 
their  worship  without  molestation.  It  was  known  that 
she,  as  well  as  her  Prime  Minister,  had  occasionally  con- 
formed to  the  usages  of  the  Older  Communion,  and  that, 
in  all  essential  matters,  her  tenets  bore  a closer  resem- 
blance to  those  inculcated  by  the  Church  of  Rome  than 
to  the  opinions  of  the  most  zealous  among  the  Reform- 
er*. In  pursuance,  moreover,  of  the  moderate  policy 
which  she  had  been  advised  to  adopt,  she  sometimes 
was  present  at  Mass;  ordered  the  solemnities  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  form  to  be  observed  at  the  Funeral  of 
the  deceased  Queen  ; and  also  a Moss  to  be  sung  for 
the  soul  of  the  Empemr  Charles  V.  At  the  same  time, 
with  the  view  of  securing  the  public  peace,  she  pro- 
hibited unlicensed  preaching,  and  threatened  the  en- 
forcement of  the  penal  laws  against  such  of  the  Clergy 
as  should  violate  her  injunctions.* 

Absurd  coa-  But  whatever  might  be  her  ultimate  intentions  with 
duet  of  Paul  respect  to  the  established  Faith,  she  soon  discovered  that 
the  predominance  of  Popery  in  her  dominions  would 
prove  inconsistent  with  the  stability  of  her  throne.  Her 
Ambassador  at  Rome,  after  announcing  her  accession, 
assured  the  Pontiff  that  she  had  resolved  to  refrain  from 
all  such  measures  as  might  offend  the  consciences  of  her 
subjects.  Paul,  the  IV  th  of  the  name,  whose  imperious 
temper  was  no  longer  under  the  restraint  of  a vigorous 
judgment,  intimated  to  the  Representative  of  Elizabeth 
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that  he  did  not  acknowledge  her  right  to  the  sovereignty 
which  she  had  assumed  ; that  the  Queen  of  Scuts  was 
the  nearest  legitimate  heir  to  the  sceptre  gained  by 
Henry  VII. ; but  that,  notwithstanding,  if  his  mistress 
would  submit  to  the  determination  of  lh«  Holy  See,  she 
might  expect  the  utmost  favour  and  indulgence  com- 
patible with  justice.  In  short,  it  was  manifest  that,  with- 
out reversing  a’l  the  decisions  passed  by  his  predeces- 
sor* Clement  VII,  and  Paul  III.,  the  Pope  could  not  ud- 
mit  the  hereditary  claim  by  virtue  of  w hich  she  had  suc- 
ceeded her  sister ; and  therefore  she  fell  bound  in  self- 
defence  to  di'wountenaiice  a Religion  which  proclaimed 
her  a bastard  and  a usurper.* 

It  cannot,  indeed,  admit  of  doubt  that,  whatever  had 
been  the  reception  of  her  proposals  at  Rome,  she  would 
have  furthered  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  in  Eng- 
land as  soon  as  it  should  appear  safe  to  avow  her 
principles.  Cecil,  bj  whose  wisdom  she  permitted  her- 
self to  be  guided,  recommended  the  appointment  of  Com- 
missioners for  inquiring  into  the  state  of  Religion  ; and 
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while  he  advised  that  a Proclamation  should  be  issued 
against  premature  innovation,  permission  was  given  to 
use  the  vulgar  tongue  in  the  Church  Service,  at  least 
in  reading  the  Epistle  and  Gospel,  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed,  and  the  Litany. 

Her  private  sentiments  on  this  important  subject  were 
still  more  distinctly  expressed  in  an  order  to  the  Clergy- 
men who  officiated  in  the  Royal  Chapel  not  to  elevate 
the  Host  in  the  ritual  of  the  Mass;  an  exception  which 
seemed  to  point  to  the  Theological  principle  most  warmly 
contested  between  the  advocates  of  the  New  and  the  Old 
Faith.  She  made  haste  likewise  to  liberate  all  persons 
who  were  in  confincmiMit  on  account  of  their  belief} 
site  gave  encouragement  to  the  Protestant  Exiles  to  rc-  Queen's 
turn  from  foreign  Countries ; and  she  gradually  with-  entry  into 
drew  her  countenance  from  such  as  seemed  determined  ^*n“un' 
to  resist  all  change  in  the  National  Worship.  In  the 
pageantry  which  was  meant  to  grace  her  entry  into 
London,  a figure  representing  Truth  dropped  from  one 
of  the  Triumphal  arches  and  laid  liefore  the  young 
Queen  a copy  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  She  received 
the  Book  with  becoming  reverence,  and  pressing  it  to 
her  bosom,  declared  that  of  all  the  gifts  and  honours 
conferred  upon  her  by  the  loyalty  of  the  People  this  was 
by  far  the  moat  acceptablc.f 

No  sooner  was  the  Coronation  completed  than  Eliza-  Parliament 
belli  prepared  to  meet  her  first  Parliament,  which  as-  a.  d. 
sembied  on  live  25th  of  January.  As  the  influence  1559. 
which  at  that  period  was  usually  employed  by  the  Crown  <l*u* 
at  elections,  had  been  put  into  full  exercise,  she  found 
in  the  House  of  Commons  a majority  decidedly  in  favour 
of  her  rights  as  a hereditary  Sovereign  as  also  of  her  prin- 
ciples as  u Protestant.  Fortified  by  this  authority,  her 
Ministers,  of  whom  the  most  active  were  Cecil  and  Sir 
Nicholas  Bacon  recently  appointed  Keeper  of  the  Great 
Seal,  obtained  Acts  by  which  the  supremacy  was  re- 
stored to  the  Queen  ; the  Tenths  and  First  fruits  re- 
covered for  her  use;  uud  all  the  Statutes  confirmed 
which  had  passed  with  regard  to  Ecclesiastical  matters 
in  the  reign  of  Edward.  These  measure*,  os  they  ne- 
cessarily implied  penalties  against  the  professors  of  the 


• Father  Paul,  book  v.  Pallaviciao,  lib.  xiv.  c.  B. 
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History,  more  Ancient  Worship,  occasioned  the  resignation  of  the 
greater  number  of  Prelates  atul  other  dignified  Clergy  ; 
From  but  of  tike  officiating  Minister*,  who  could  not  be  fewer 
K'  D*  than  ten  thousand,  not  more  than  eighty  resigned  their 
1534.  churges — a proof  that  an  inclination  towards  the  Re- 
t0  formed  doctrines  had  spread  very  extensively  among  all 
1 Orders  of  men.* 

Pence  with  The  war  *,,*°  *kich  Mary  had  heen  drawn  in  the 
France.  last  >ear  ofher  reign  was  not  fully  terminated  when  she 
was  removed  by  death.  Philip,  at  whose  solicitation 
she  had  token  up  arms  against  France,  made  the  great- 
est efforts  to  recover  Calais,  the  loss  of  which  so  deeply 
afflicted  her;  and,  even  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth, 
he  offered  to  resume  hostilities,  ostensibly  for  the  attain- 
The  coadi-  ment  of  that  object,  provided  the  English  Queen  would 
tiooa.  bind  herself  not  to  make  Peace  with  Henry  during  a 
specified  period  This  proposal,  which  seemed  generous, 
placed  Cecil  and  the  other  members  of  the  Cabinet  ill  a 
painful  predicament ; restricting  them  to  an  alternative 
in  which  their  choice  could  not  fail  to  be  accompanied 
with  a serious  disadvantage.  The  Royal  Exchequer 
was  so  completely  exhausted  by  the  lavish  advances  of 
the  late  reign  that  war  with  so  powerful  a Kingdom  as 
France  must,  in  defiance  of  all  their  expedients,  involve 
the  Country  in  great  embarrassment,  and  cloud  the  be- 
ginning of  their  Administration.  To  relinquish  Calais, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  the  present  temper  of  the  nation, 
would  be  most  uiqwpular;  that  town,  the  last  remains 
of  English  conquest  abroad,  being  valued  by  all  ranks 
of  people  much  above  its  real  consequence,  either  in  a 
commercial  or  military  point  of  view.  It  was,  however, 
resolved  by  them  to  secure  Peace,  even  at  the  sacrifice 
of  a Continental  fort  and  harbour;  being  satisfied  with 
a condition  in  the  Treaty  which  appeared  to  shield  the 
honour  of  their  inistrcsB,  though  they  could  not  be 
ignorant  that,  in  the  end,  it  would  prove  quite  illusory. 
It  was  agreed, under  a large  penalty,  that  the  place  should 
be  restored  after  eight  years,  provided  neither  Kingdom 
availed  the  territories  of  the  other  or  of  their  respective 
allies  in  the  interval;  a stipulation  which  was  sure  to 
be  violated  by  intention  or  accident.! 

The  occasion  which  first  tempted  Elizabeth  to  forfeit 
the  pledge  just  mentioned  was  connected  with  the  affairs 
of  Scotland  and  the  pretensions  of  Mary  Stuart,  Fol- 
lowing the  example  of  her  ancestors,  the  daughter  of 
llenry  assumed  the  style  of  Queen  of  France,  while  the 
Duuphincss,  whose  claims,  according  to  the  general 
opinion  of  Europe,  were  much  better  founded,  was  in- 
duced by  the  counsels  of  her  father-in-law  to  odd  to  her 
Elizabeth  title  as  Sovereign  of  Scotland  that  also  of  England  and 
incensed  Ireland.  As  this  Royal  designation  had  not  beet}  used 
*gwn*t  during  the  reign  of  Edward  or  of  Mary,  Elizabeth  had 
SaUL&od.  reason  to  be  offended ; and,  therefore,  although 

she  had  promised  to  give  neither  aid  nor  asylum  to  the 
Scottish  rebels,  she  soon  perceived  that  her  safety  as 
well  as  her  revenge  would  be  furthered  by  taking 
part  with  the  Northern  malecontents.  Her  Ministers, 
who  as  Statesmen  felt  themselves  hound  to  promote  her 
substantia!  interests  rather  than  any  abstract  principle 
of  honour,  recommended  an  alliance  with  the  followers 


• St*t.  1 Eli*,  c.  4,  3.  Clarendon  /’open,  n.  92.  II ay li n,  voL  j. 
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of  Knox;  at  the  same  time  encouraging  the  hope  that, 
were  Protestantism  to  prevail  in  both  sect  huts  of  the 
Island,  the  whole  might  be  united  under  one  Crown  in 
the  House  of  Tudor.  On  the  part  of  the  Scots  the  de- 
sire for  this  co-operation  was  not  less  strong,  while  the 
motives  were  much  more  obvious.  During  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Regent,  the  Reformers  had  so  rapidly  gained 
ground,  that  they  at  one  time  ranked  in  their  numbers 
some  of  the  most  powerful  men  in  the  nation  ; thinking 
it  not  too  much  to  depose  the  mother  of  their  Sovereign, 
and  to  seize  with  their  own  hands  the  exercise  of  au- 
thority. Hut  their  courage  was  somewhat  subdued 
w hen  Mary  became  the  wife  of  the  heir  of  the  French 
throne,  and  could  rely  upon  the  suppott  ofher  uncles, 
the  Duke  of  Guise  and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorruine.whose  in- 
fluence at  Court  was  nearly  unbounded,  and  whose  zeal 
for  the  Roman  Catholic  Faith  had  already  signalized 
itself  in  the  Civil  wars  of  their  Country.* 

To  prepare  themselves  for  the  struggle  which  they 
had  just  cause  to  apprehend,  the  Protestants  entered 
into  their  celebrated  Covenant ; in  which,  oftcr  distin- 
guishing their  adherents  as  the  " congregation’*  or 
church  " of  God,”  they  declared  their  resolution  to 
strive  unto  the  death  in  the  cause  of  their  Muster,  and  to 
defend  the  Gospel  with  its  faithful  preachers  to  the 
whole  of  their  power  and  at  the  hazard  of  their  live*. 
Nor  did  this  obligation  long  remain  a dead  letter;  for 
armies  were  raised,  camps  were  formed,  and  the  low- 
lands of  Scotland  became  the  scene  of  a protracted, 
though  bloodless  warfare.  If  the  contending  parties  had 
been  left  to  themselves  the  issue  might  hnve  been  doubt- 
ful ; but  as  Mary  of  Guise,  who  continuer!  to  act  as 
Regent,  determined  to  subdue  the  insurgents  by  em- 
ploying the  more  experienced  arms  of  France,  the 
English  Queen  allowed  herself  to  be  persuaded  that  it 
was  at  once  her  duty  end  her  interest  to  assist  the 
Covenanters.  She  accordingly  fitted  out  u fleet,  under 
pretence  of  protecting  the  trade  of  her  Kingdom,  and 
sent  at  the  same  time  a body  of  eight  thousand  men, 
commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  to  occupy  the 
Eastern  Marches,  with  orders  to  be  in  readiness  to  cross 
the  border  when  the  naval  armament  should  arrive  in 
the  Firth  of  Forth.  This  movement  soon  restored  the 
affairs  of  the  Congregation,  and  Anally  led  to  a Treaty 
at  Edinburgh  ; for,  although  the  gunners  of  Elizabeth 
made  little  impression  on  the  fortified  places  occupied 
by  the  French,  the  facility  with  which  they  supplied 
their  losses  and  even  added  to  their  numbers,  convinced 
the  foreigners  that  their  resistance  would  in  the  end 
prove  fruitless.! 

Desirous  to  compose  those  differences  among  her  sub- 
jects which  threatened  to  complete  the  ruin  of  her  native 
land,  Mary  had  empowered  two  Commissioners,  Count 
Randan  and  Montluc,  Bishop  of  Valence,  to  represent 
her  in  arranging  the  terms  of  accommodation  with  the 
disaffected  Lords  and  their  English  allies.  Cecil  and 
Dr.  Wotton,  on  the  other  part,  at  the  command  of 
their  Royal  mistress,  repaired  to  the  Scottish  metro- 
polis, where  it  was  stipulated  that  the  French  should 
immediately  quit  the  Country;  that  Francis  and  Mary 
should  thenceforth  abstain  from  assuming  the  style 
and  wearing  the  arms  of  England;  and  that,  if  any  dif- 
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Acuities  arose  in  the  execution  of  the  Treaty,  they  should 
be  left  to  the  arbitration  of  the  King  of  Spain.  In  favour 
of  the  Scots  themselves  it  was  conceded  that  all  past 
offences  should  be  forgiven ; that  none  but  their  own 
Countrymen  should  be  raised  to  offices  of  trust ; that 
of  twenty-four  individuals  named  by  the  Stales  the 
Queen  should  select  seven  and  themselves  five,  in  whose 
hands  the  administration  of  affairs  should  be  placed 
during  her  absence;  and  that  she  should  make  neither 
War  nor  Peace  without  the  consent  of  the  Nobles  and 
minor  Barons.  On  Religion,  Montluc  and  Randan 
admitted  that  they  had  not  power  to  conclude  any  set- 
tlement, and  therefore  recommended  that  no  step  should 
be  taken  until  the  wishes  of  the  Queen  had  been  con- 
sulted.* 

It  is  well  known  that  Mary  refused  for  some  time  to 
sanction  this  Treaty,  on  the  ground  that  her  Represent- 
atives had  not  only  exceeded  the  limits  of  their  com- 
mission in  general,  but  had  introduced  into  discussion 
subjects  which  she  had  positively  excluded.  The 
popular  leaders  paid  little  regard  to  her  feelings,  while 
they  treated  her  authority  with  the  utmost  contempt; 
for  without  waiting  to  be  informed  whether  she  would 
confirm  the  Articles  to  which  Randan  and  his  colleague 
had  consented,  they  forthwith  summoned  a Parliament, 
established  the  Reformation,  abolished  the  Mass,  and 
enacted  some  severe  Statutes  against  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics. Imitating  the  legislation  of  Henry  VIII.  and  his 
son,  they  denounced  the  idolatry  of  the  Sacrament  as  a 
grave  offence;  for  which  the  punishments  were  in  the 
first  instance  confiscation  of  goods  and  corporal  chas- 
tisements, in  the  second,  banishment  from  the  Country 
for  ever ; and  the  daring  presumption  of  a third  attempt 
was  to  be  visited  with  loss  of  life  by  the  public 
executioner,  f 

The  part  of  the  Treaty  which  respected  England  gave 
stilt  eneoa-  great  satisfaction  to  Elizabeth,  who  saw  her  title  to 
rsges  them.  Crown  recognised  by  the  most  formidable  of  her 
rivals.  But  the  Queen  did  not  rest  satisfied  with  this 
advantage,  for  aa  the  agreement  still  wanted  the  Royal 
sanction,  she  kept  her  army  on  foot ; encouraged  the 
Congregation  to  resist  the  injunctions  of  their  Sovereign  ; 
entered  into  terms  with  them  for  the  maintenance  of  her 
authority  in  the  North  ; and  even  received  an  Embassy 
from  their  leaders  as  if  they  were  already  the  heads  of 
an  independent  commonwealth.  Cecil  had  exerted  all 
his  political  skill  with  the  view  of  still  further  gratifying 
his  ambitious  mistress  by  obtaining  for  her  the  possession 
of  Calais : a point  which,  as  it  had  no  relation  to  the 
troubles  in  Scotland,  could  not  be  admitted  among  the 
Articles  of  the  negotiation  pending  between  the  French 
and  English  Commissioners. \ 

_ _ The  death  of  Francis  II.  towards  the  end  of  the  year 

vJU;.0  it  IbfiO,  seemed  to  dissolve  one  of  the  main  bonds  of  con- 
and  return  wectHMi  between  Mary  and  the  dominions  ot  her  husband, 
of  Mary  to  On  this  account  it  might  be  expected  that  the  young 
Scotland,  widow,  the  Sovereign  of  only  a poor  and  thinly  peopled 
A.  D.  Country,  could  not  any  longer  be  an  object  of  jealousy 
1501.  to  the  Ministers  of  Elizabeth.  Bui  Cecil,  who  never 
Aug.  ceased  to  contemplate  all  possible  contingencies,  still 
saw  in  the  unfortunate  daughter  of  James  V.  a Princess 
of  great  beauty  and  spirit,  whose  hand  might  be  solicited 
by  other  continental  Kings,  and  whose  territory  might 
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again  be  employed  as  a vantage  ground  whence  to  Annalaof 
make  an  attack  on  the  English  succession  and  the  Pro-  Britain, 
testant  Religion.  It  was  therefore  determined  to  inter- 
cept  the  Scottish  Queen  on  her  passage  to  her  native  From 
land,  after  having  in  a rude  manner  refused  her  per-  A-  o. 
mission  to  pass  through  the  Kingdom  on  her  journey  1534. 
from  tlie  shores  of  the  Channel  to  Edinburgh.*  A fleet  *° 
was  kept  at  sea  with  instructions  to  detain  any  vessel  A*  D* 

in  which  Mary  might  be  found;  but  a fog  prevented 
the  capture  of  the  Royal  galley,  though  it  did  not  save 
the  convoy  from  an  attack  by  Winter,  the  Admiral  of 
England,  who.  after  firing  some  shots,  took  three  of 
the  transports  which  carried  part  of  the  Queen's  retinue 
and  baggage.  As  her  arrival  at  that  particular  time 
was  not  expected,  there  were  no  preparations  made  for 
her  reception  ; still,  notwithstanding  this  apparent  neg- 
lect, thousands  of  all  classes  flocked  to  Leith  to  welcome 
their  young  Sovereign  to  the  land  of  her  fathers.  De- 
lighted with  this  demonstration  of  affection  and  the 
many  professions  of  allegiance  which  were  poured  into 
her  ear,  she  proceeded  with  a cheerful  heart  to  the 
Monastic  Palace  of  Holyrood,  the  future  scene  of  her 
misfortunes,  her  misery,  and  her  disgrace. t 

Although  the  troubles  which  agitated  the  Government  Origin  of 
of  this  unhappy  Princess  arose  in  a great  measure  from  the  disturb 
Theological  controversy,  they  cannot  be  attributed  to 
any  personal  bigotry  or  intolerance  on  her  part.  Fol- 
lowing the  advice  of  the  friends  who  had  accompanied 
her  from  France,  as  well  as  the  dictates  of  her  own  mild 
temper,  she  gave  assnrance  that  she  meant  not  to  dis- 
turb the  Faith  of  her  subjects,  nor  to  overthrow  the 
Ecclesiastical  system  which  had  been  established  in  her 
absence.  But  no  concessions  could  satisfy  the  asso- 
ciated Nobles  and  the  more  zealous  of  the  Ministers 
that  she  was  sincere  in  her  professions  of  toleration. 

They  accordingly  conducted  themselves  towards  her, 
on  all  occasions,  as  if  she  were  a concealed  enemy, 
who  only  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  suppress  the 
Reformed  doctrines,  and  to  secure  the  ascendency  of 
her  own  Church.  For  that  reason  they  gradually 
identified  their  own  safety  with  the  total  expulsion  of 
the  Papal  rites  from  the  Court  not  less  than  from  the 
Country  at  large.  In  their  eyes  the  Mass  became  an 
abomination  equally  disgusting  and  dangerous.  It  was 
more  formidable  than  an  invasion  of  the  Country  by 
ten  thousand  armed  men,  and  therefore  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  welfare  of  the  People.  Every  where  was  the 
maxim  repeated  that  the  **  idolater  should  die  the 
death and  even  the  Town  Council  of  the  City  in 
which  the  Sovereign  had  fixed  her  residence  issued  by 
their  own  authority  a Proclamation  driving  from  the 
district  under  their  jurisdiction  all  the  wicked  rabble  of 
Antichrist,  the  Pope,  such  as  Priests,  Monks,  and  Friars,  vioVnc*  of 
together  with  adulterers  and  fornicators.'*  Nay,  when  the  Re. 
the  populace  broke  Into  the  Royal  Chapel  and  com-  former*. 


* Cecil  remarks,  “ f*o  many  muons  have  induced  us  to  deny 
the  request  that  1 think  it  shall  be  of  the  wit*  a lvi wed,  and  of  imr 
friends  in  Scotland  most  welcome.*'  These  reason*  were  that 
w the  tcry  expectation  of  the  Queen's  coming  had  invited  up 
fltintley,  Both  well,  Hume,  ami  her  other  friend*.  «ud  that  the 
longer  her  affairs  should  hang  in  uncertainty,  thr  longer  it  would 
b«  ere  she  should  have  such  a match  in  marriage  oa  might  offend 
the  English  Court.*'  Hardwirkr  Payers,  vol.  i.  j>.  172. 

t Lesley,  p.  535.  Goodall,  Examination  of  the  Letters  mitt  to  he 
written  bm  Mary,  Qveem  of  Sevts,  vol  i.  p.  175.  This  author  quotes 
from  a MS.  in  tli«  Library  nf  the  University  of  Cambridge  an  ac- 
knowledgment  by  Lord  Keeper  Bacon  that  Eliiahrih  sent  out  her 
ships  to  capture  Mary.  CamJsn,  n.  51.  Buchanan.  lib.  xvii.  c,  0. 
Keith,  p.  ISO. 
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History.  milled  the  greatest  outrages,  the  ringleaders  were  pro- 
tected by  the  preachers  whoee  instruments  they  were; 
and  when  it  was  intended  by  the  Privy  Council  to 
bring  two  of  them  to  trial,  Knox  despatched  letters  to 
his  principal  partisans  throughout  the  Country,  desiring 
them  to  appear  in  town  to  arrest  the  hand  of  justice. 
This  manoeuvre  succeeded  so  well  that  all  the  rioters 
were  acquitted .• 

It  happened  unfortunately  for  the  Scottish  People, 
that,  owing  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  they 
were  placed  at  the  cm  of  the  Reformation,  the  advan- 
Noblc*  and  tage*  of  Civil  liberty  and  Religious  truth  were  difficult 
Clafgy.  of  attainment  without  a great  sacrifice  of  loyalty  and  ho- 
nour. As  their  Royal  Family  continued  firmly  attached 
to  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  so  the  adherenta 
of  tlie  New  Doctrines  were  obliged  to  rely  upon  the  aid 
of  England  for  the  means  of  defending  themselves  against 
their  native  rulers  ; and  it  will  accordingly  be  found  that 
from  the  moment  at  which  Henry  VIII.  abjured  all  con- 
nection with  the  Papul  .See  down  to  the  union  of  the 
Crowns  in  live  person  of  James  I.  a considerable  number 
of  the  Northern  Reformers  maintained  a traitorous  cor- 
respondence with  the  enemies  of  their  Country,  of 
which  the  object  was  to  divest  their  own  .Sovereign  of 
the  supreme  power,  to  deprive  her  of  liberty,  and  per- 
haps of  life.  There  is  no  longer  any  doubt,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  Lord  James  Stewart,  Prior  of  St. 
Andrew’s,  and  afterwards  Ear]  of  Murray,  a natural 
brother  of  the  Quern,  and  leader  of  the  Congregation, 
suggested  to  Elizabeth  the  policy  of  detaining  Mary  a 
prisoner,  should  she  either  attempt  to  pass  through  the 
Kingdom,  or  be  interrupted  on  the  high  seas  in  the  time 
of  Peace.  Men  boasting  a noble  rank  and  a long  line 
of  hereditary  honours  consented  to  become  the  pen- 
sioner!! of  a State,  the  Ministers  of  which,  though  they 
used  them  as  tools,  despised  them  ns  the  betrayers  of 
their  lawful  ruler.  They  even  stooped  to  barter  their 
humanity  for  a certain  weight  of  gold,  and  consented  to 
act  the  part  of  murderers  provided  the  reward  were 
made  sufficiently  large  and  sure.  Even  Knox,  whooe 
reputation  chiefly  depends  on  the  courage  ami  integrity 
which  were  supposed  to  murk  his  character,  thought  it 
not  inconsistent  with  his  sacred  profession  to  en- 
courage insurrection,  and  to  suggest  fraud  and  dis- 
simulation to  others.  On  one  occasion,  for  instance, 
when  the  fortune  of  war  had  reduced  the  affairs  of  the 
Covenanters  to  a low  ebb,  he  applied  to  Sir  James 
Crofts,  who  commanded  at  Berwick,  for  a reinforce- 
ment of  English  troops;  ami  when  the  latter  declined  to 
send  hb  men  across  the  border  during  the  subsistence 
of  a Treaty  between  the  two  Governments,  the  Divine 
hinted  that  they  might  be  despatched  secretly,  and  then 
proclaimed  as  deserters  who  had  left  their  camp  without 
leave.  The  soldier  rejected  with  scorn  tlie  cunning 
device  of  the  preacher  as  totally  irreconcilable  to  the 
plain  dealing  of  a gentleman.  In  such  circumstances 
the  unfortunate  Mary  enjoyed  only  a divided  allegiance, 
and  was  often  compelled  by  the  hard  necessity  of  her 
condition  to  repose  her  confidence  iu  »ho*e  who  least 
deserved  it,  and  to  commit  the  administration  of  her 
most  important  concerns  to  the  hands  of  traitors.  The 
observation  of  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  was  perfectly 
just  wtien  be  said  to  Throckmorton,  " The  Scots  perform 
no  part  of  their  duties  ; the  King  ami  Queen  have  the 


name  of  their  Sovereigns,  but  your  mistress  hath  the 
authority.  They  would  bring  the  realm  to  a Republic. 

Though  you  say  vour  mistress  has  in  all  things  per- 
formed the  Treaty ; we  say  the  Scot*  by  her  counte- 
nance perform  no  part  of  it.** 

As  the  succession  to  the  throne  was  a matter  of  gTeat 
interest  in  the  eyes  of  the  English  Parliament,  they 
could  not  look  with  indifference  on  the  reluctance  which 
the  Queen  manifested  to  enter  into  the  marriage  state.  The  tuitor* 
Philip  of  Spain,  who  dreaded  the  ascendency  of  France,  of  Queen 
wag  desirous  to  obtain  the  hand  of  Elizabeth,  and  even  Kliratcth. 
proceeded  so  far  in  his  suit  as  to  point  out  the  means  of 
removing  the  Canonical  objection  to  their  union.  Ac- 
tuated in  some  measure  by  gratitude  for  the  protection 
which  she  had  received  from  him  during  the  reign  of 
her  sistrr,  Elizabeth  lent  a favourable  ear  to  his  pro- 
posals,  though  it  is  probable  she  had  secretly  resolved 
never  to  become  his  wife.  After  his  own  failure  the 
King  attempted  to  procure  her  consent  in  behalf  of  hi* 
cousin,  the  Archduke  Charles  of  Austria.  In  this  case, 
also,  though  it  cannot  be  imagined  she  was  in  earnest, 
she  allowed  a negotiation  to  proceed ; and  the  en- 
couragement which  she  gave  was  ascribed  by  Conti- 
nental politicians  to  her  hope  that  an  alliance  between 
England  and  the  Austrian  dominions  might,  to  a certain 
extent,  counteract  the  power  of  the  two  great  monarch- 
ies of  France  and  Spain.  Her  Protestant  subjectn 
were  apprehensive  that  this  marriage  would  revive  a 
Popish  influence  at  home,  while  the  Roman  Catholics 
abroad  were  not  without  suspicion  that  it  might  have  a 
tendency  to  disturb  the  policy  of  Princes  still  abiding  by 
their  Faith,  nnd  even  to  sow  dissension  in  their  Cabi- 
nets. A courtship  of  three  years  satisfied  Charles  that 
there  were  in  his  wav  obstacles  which  could  not  be 
overcome,  or  which  it  was  not  the  pleasure  of  the  lady  to 
remove.  Elizabeth  had  next  to  reject  the  offer  of  the 
Duke  of  Anjou,  who  afterwards  ascended  the  throne 
of  France  under  the  tide  of  Henry  III.  At  an  earlier 
period  her  attention  was  drawn  to  the  gallant  advances 
of  Eric,  King  of  Sweden,  non  of  the  renowned  Gustav  us 
Vasa,  who  sent  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Finland,  to 
urge  his  solicitations.  When  hi*  success  appeared 
doubtful,  Adolphus,  Duke  of  Holstein,  added  his  name 
to  the  list  of  suitors.  Tl**  Queen  received  him  with 
civility,  but  modestly  declined  the  favour  which  he  had 
come  to  confer  upon  her ; considering,  at  the  same  lime, 
that  his  exertions  deserved  the  honour  of  the  Garter,  and 
that  his  disappointment  might  be  consoled  by  the  grant  of 
a liberal  pension.  The  Scuts,  too.  who  had  no  wish  that 
the  beautiful  widow  of  Francis  II.  should  ever  assume 
in  her  own  right  the  Government  of  their  Country,  made 
to  the  English  Queen  a proposal  of  marriage  with  a 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  In  the  Parliament  held 
immediately  after  the  Treaty  of  Edinburgh,  they  posted 
an  Act  empowering  themselves  to  conclude  a match  be- 
tween Elizabeth  and  the  Earl  of  Arran,  a Protestant, 
and  presumptive  heir  to  the  Kingdom,  and  to  settle  the 
Crown  upon  them  and  their  heirs,  in  the  event  of  Mary 
dying  without  posterity.f 


• Knox.  Hutorit,  p.  336 — 312.  Krith, 

lib.  xv  ii.  c.  20. 


• Hardwicke,  Slate  Aperr,  p.  125.  Npot*wood,  p.  151.  Kcilh, 
Jppentttx,  book  i.  p.  39.  Ryrorr,  vol.  xv.  p.  393. 

■f  Jti  Part.  Sent.  toI.  ii.  p.  523.  * I have  shown, MM  Ran- 
dolph, "your  Honour'*  Letter*  uuto  the  Lord  J tunes, Ljrd  Morton, 
Lurd  Liiiingtoo.  They  wi*h  >«  your  Honour  doth  tlwt  die  might  be 
stayed  yet  for  a apace  ; and  if  it  were  not  for  their  ol«diei»ce’  sakr, 
p.  202.  Riiciionoa,  some  of  them  care  nut  though  they  never  ww  her  face.  Lwlington 
limit-lb  it  ever  beat  that  the  come  not ; but  if  she  do  core*  to  kt 
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Hirtary.  deputation  of  two  Earls,  attended  by  Maitland  of 

FroaT~  A^hingtou,  waited  upon  Elizabeth  and  made  known  to 
A D her  tlte  resolution  of  the  Scottish  Parliament ; request- 
1534  *,4>  dial  she  would  consent  to  become  the  wile  of  Arran 

ta  * and  thereby  secure  the  union  of  the  two  British  Crowns. 
A.  d.  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  a Queen,  who  had  re- 
1603.  fused  the  proud  Monarch  of  Spain  and  the  Indies, 
would  stoop  to  the  contingent  Royalty  of  a Scottish 
Baron;  and  perhaps  those  who  made  the  offer  did  not 
flatter  themselves  with  the  expectation  that  she  would 
accept  it.  But  she  did  not  conceal  her  disappointment 
that  the  request  was  not  reiterated.  She  replied,  alter 
her  wonted  manner,  that  she  was  content  with  her 
maiden  state,  and  that  God  had  given  her  no  inclination 
for  marriage;  yet  she  complained  that  while  Kings  and 
Princes  persevered  for  years  in  their  suit,  the  Scots  did 
not  deign  to  repeat  their  proposal.  In  truth,  however 
ambitious  and  exalted  were  her  views  as  a Sovereign, 
she  was  far  from  being  insensible  to  the  homage  paid  to 
her  charms  as  a woman,  and  was  not  unwilling  to  mis- 
take the  political  motives  of  her  numerous  wooers  for 
admiration  of  her  person.  Sir  William  Pickering,  the 
Earl  of  Arundel,  and  the  notorious  Earl  of  Leicester  have 
been  mentioned  as  aspirants  for  the  honour  of  Elisa- 
beth's wedded  love.  Of  her  affection  for  the  last- 
named  of  these  Noblemen  there  has  never  been  any 
doubt ; but  the  Queen  was  too  jealous  of  tike  power 
which  belonged  to  the  throne  to  hazard  the  partici- 
pation of  it  even  with  a husband.  She  did  not 
conical  even  from  the  ear  of  Dudley  her  favourite 
maxim,  41  I will  have  here  but  one  mistress  and  no 
master."* 

Policy  of  The  policy  of  Elizabeth  in  the  earlier  part  of  her 
the  English  reign  was  chiefly  directed  towards  the  advancement  of 
meat  Tit  h Protealont  interests  in  Scotland  and  iu  France.  The 

regnul  peculiarity  of  her  situation  as  the  daughter  of  Anne 

Francis.  Boleyn  sufficiently  accounts  for  her  wishes  on  this  head. 

a.  n.  Her  fears  were  excited  by  ihc  designs  of  the  latter 
1 559.  Country,  w here  she  saw  arrayed  against  her  the  ambition 
of  crally  Statesmen  as  well  as  the  bigotry  of  a jealous 
Priesthood.  No  sooner,  therefore,  had  Francis  II. 
mounted  the  throne  than  she  resolved  to  turn  against 
him  the  weapons  which  were  so  successfully  employed 
in  the  native  dominions  of  bis  consort,  and  to  arm  the 
Reformers  for  a contest  with  their  Sovereign.  Her  Am- 
bassador ial toured  to  impress  upon  the  King  of  Navarre, 
the  Prince  ofCondd,  the  Admiral  Culigni,  Andelot,  and 
the  Cardinal  of  Ch&tillon,  like  necessity  of  resisting  the 
aspiring  Nobles  of  the  House  of  Guise  who,  through 
their  ascendant  over  the  Royal  mind,  had  acquired  the 
complete  command  of  the  Kingdom.  Throckmorton, 
though  the  iutentions  of  his  mistress  were  viewed  with 
some  suspicion,  succeeded  so  far  as  to  create  reliance 
upon  the  aid  of  England ; he  was  lavish  in  his  assur- 
ances of  goodwill  and  promises  of  support;  and  at 
lengih  the  insurgents  took  the  field.  But  their  antago- 
nists, whose  vigilance  had  not  been  deceived,  met  them 
with  a superior  force  aud  defeated  their  attempt  Ik? lore 
the  spirit  of  disaffection  could  extend  to  the  Provinces. 
Elizabeth,  unwilling  to  hazard  an  open  rupture  with 
Frauce,  instructed  her  Ministers  to  temporize  until  the 

hrr  know  at  the  tint  what  *he  shall  find,  which  i>  due  obedience 
and  willing  aeevir*  if  the  embrace  Chriat,  and  dcaire  to  live  in 
!<*ave  with  her  anighbuura."  Robertson,  Appendix,  vuL  i.  No.  5. 

• Frmpmmtm  Htya/ia.  by  Nruutuo.  See  also  the  Mewmrt  a / 
Sir  J amri  MrivUte,  p.  122.*  D£wes,  (X  47. 
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issue  of  the  Scottish  campaign  should  supply  her  with  Aiutals  of 
new  topics  of  negotiation.*  Bnuin. 

The  Treaty  of  Edinburgh  composed  all  ditferences 
for  a time;  but  the  death  of  Francis,  by  giving  rise  to  Fron* 
a new  distribution  of  power,  once  more  arrayed  the  two  .A^ 
Religious  parlies  in  France  against  cacti  other,  and  in- 
spired  them  with  a firm  deteruki nation  to  intrust  their  A D 
respective  claims  to  the  sword.  Elizabeth  now  afforded  hjq* 
active  assistance,  was  allowed  to  occupy  Havre  and 
Dieppe,  and  was  promised  the  restoration  of  Calais.  On 
the  Peace  which  took  place  between  the  Huguenots  aud 
the  Royalists  after  the  assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
she  sent  a strong  reinforcement  under  Lord  C'iinton  to 
enable  the  Earl  of  Warwick  to  hold  out  against  the  at- 
tack of  his  assailants.  But  her  efforts  proved  altogether 
unavailing;  contrary  winds  detained  her  armament  at 
sea  ; and  a fatal  disease  within  the  walls  cut  oil'  so  many 
of  her  soldiers  that  the  Governor  was  compelled  to  sur- 
render at  dctcrelion.  Finding  the  current  of  affairs  de- 
cidely  opposed  to  her  wishes  and  reluc’ant  to  wage  a _ 
regular  war  with  the  Government  of  Franse.  now  Trc4,y 
strengthened  by  the  union  of  the  two  great  Factions,  she  \‘n± 
consented  to  accept  a hundred  aud  twenty-five  thousand  ° 
crowns  as  a ransom  for  the  hostages  placed  in  her  hands 
as  well  as  a compensation  for  her  claims  on  Calais 
which  she  now,  in  fact,  relinquished. t 

While  engaged  in  kindling  the  sparks  of  hostility  Conspiracy 
abroad  the  Qneen  enjoyed  quietness  and  security  at°^thePo!es 
home.  The  only  interruption  of  her  repose  at  this  period 
was  occasioned  by  a foolish  project  on  the  part  of  two 
young  men,  nephews  of  the  late  Cardinal  Pole,  who, 
relying  upon  their  Royal  descent  from  Edward  IV., 
imagined  that  they  might  render  themselves  the  in- 
struments of  placing  Mary  of  Scotland  on  the  English 
throne.  This  iin practicable  scheme  had  been  sug- 
gested to  them  during  the  illness  of  Elizabeth,  who, 
in  the  preceding  Autumn,  wav  afflicted  with  the  small- 
pox ; but  us  their  secret  was  betrayed  and  submitted  to 
the  judgment  of  Parliament,  the  youths  would  have  suf- 
fered the  penalty  of  death,  had  not  the  Queen,  influ- 
enced either  by  contempt  or  compassion,  been  induced 
to  spare  their  lives-J 

The  Queen  of  Scots,  still  in  the  bloom  of  early  life,  Scottish  af- 
wss  addressed  by  various  suitors  from  different  parts  of 
Eurof*.  attracted,  it  may  he  presumed,  not  less  by  the 
fame  of  her  beauty  than  by  Ihc  hope  of  augmenting  their 
power  through  the  medium  of  her  possessions  and 
claims.  Mary,  though  little  actuated  by  that  aversion  from 
the  married  state  which  seemed  to  influence  her  wiser 
cousin,  found  no  small  difficulty  in  determining  her 
choice  of  a husband  ; her  personal  wishes  being  in  most 
cases  thwarted  by  political  considerations  which  she  was 
not  allowed  to  disregard.  For  reasons  not  now  to  be 
fully  understood,  Elizabeth  was  anxious  to  prevent  her 
kiuswoman  from  having  any  heirs;' but  as  she  could 
not,  without  sacrificing  the  appearance  of  friendship 
which  she  Inul  resolved  to  maintain,  openly  oppose  her 
intention  of  entering  again  into  matrimony,  she  satisfied 
herself  with  proposing  such  alliances  as  she  knew  could 
not  possibly  be  accomplished.  For  example,  it  could  not 
be  imagined  that  she  was  in  earnest  when  she  reeom- 

0 Forties,  Slate  Fap+rt,  yol.  ii,  p,  255.  Alb*,  tie  Caxtelikiku,  Uv. 

»L  c.  13. 

f Forbes,  voi.  it.  p.  377 — 446.  Strype,  ArnioJi,  sol.  i.  p.  339, 

Rymer.  voL  XT.  p.  509.  Caslelnau,  p.  255. 

{ Strype.  .Annuli,  voL  i.  p.  327. 
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mended  to  Mary  her  own  Favourite  the  Earl  of  Leicester ; 
while,  to  prevent  a union  with  the  Archduke  Charles  of 
Austria,  whom  she  herself  had  once  already  rejected,  site 
encouraged  that  Prince  to  renew  his  addresses.  At  lenglh 
the  widow  of  Francis,  piqued  by  the  insincere  and  per- 
plexing negotiations  of  the  English  Queen,  made  choice 
of  the  Eurl  of  Durnley,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Lennox  and 
of  the  Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  who  was  daughter  of 
Margaret,  relict  of  James  IV.  by  her  second  husband 
the  Earl  of  Angus.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  eldest 
sister  of  Henry  VIII.  was  grandmother  both  to  Queen 
Mary  and  to  her  unfortunate  consort.* 

Out  this  arrangement  was  not  allowed  to  proceed 
without  opposition  on  the  side  of  Elizabeth  and  of  the 
Faction  among  the  Scots  w ho  received  her  pay  and  were 
bound  to  her  interests.  The  Earl  of  Murray,  who  un- 
questionably aspired  to  the  supreme  power,  gave  his 
countenance  to  a plot  the  object  of  w hich  was  to  restrain 
the  personal  liberty  of  his  sister,  and  to  consign  Lennox 
and  his  son  to  a prison  in  England.  To  accomplish 
their  designs  they  resolved  to  intercept  Mary  on  a jour- 
ney from  Perth  to  Callender-house,  the  residence  of 
the  Lord  Livingston;  but  the  Queen,  being  informed  of 
their  traitorous  intentions,  crossed  the  Forth  at  an  earlier 
hour  than  she  was  expected  to  arrive  and  at  an  unusual 
place.  The  conspirators,  who  found  reason  to  dread  the 
resentment  of  their  Countrymen,  issued  a solemn  decla- 
ration that  their  conduct  was  guided  solely  by  a profound 
reverence  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  love  for  their 
Sovereign  the  Queen.  Meantime  they  applied  to  Eliza- 
beth fur  money  to  enable  them  to  take  the  field,  and  to 
her  Ambassador  fur  an  assurance  of  co-operation  in  their 
military  plans.  Dissimulation  so  gross,  however,  did  not 
escape  the  contempt  and  anger  of  the  Scottish  People, 
who  us  yet  were  favourably  disposed  towards  their  ami- 
able Princess.  No  souiier,  accordingly,  did  she  denounce 
the  confederates  than  her  standard  was  surrounded  by 
crowds  of  devoted  adherents  who  drove  them  out  of  the 
Kingdom. f 

Mary,  whose  temper  was  not  vindictive,  would  have 
easily  been  induced  to  extend  forgiveness  to  the  rebels, 
had  not  her  relations  in  France  urged  her  to  extreme 
measures  against  Noblemen  esteemed  the  leaders  of  the 
Reformed.  Their  return  to  Scotland,  however,  was  not 
delayed,  and  it  was  brought  about  by  an  incident  which, 
in  its  consequences,  had  a great  effect  on  the  character 
and  fortunes  of  the  Queen.  Finding  the  husband  of 
her  choice  dissipated,  violent,  and  ungrateful,  she  al- 
lowed her  affections  to  be  alienated  from  him  ; she 
avoided  his  society,  and  was  not  grieved  to  see  him  be- 
come an  object  of  contempt  even  among  the  retainers  of 
the  Court.  Darnley  ascribed  this  aversion  to  the  in- 
trigues of  David  Rizzio,  a native  of  Italy,  who  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Queen  as  her  Private  Secretary.  He 


• Kttith,  IftMUry  of  the  Affair i r.f  Churrk  and  Stale  in  Stvtlonl, 

S.  215—260.  Mary  had  refused  the  Prince  of  Spain,  the  Arch- 
lake  Chftf-t'4,  the  Prince  of  Condi,  and  the  Duke*  of  Ferrara, 
Anjou,  Oilcan*,  and  Nemours- 

f That  Elizabeth  countenanced  the  conspiracy  in  Saotland  is 
rendered  rn uni  feat  by  a letter  addressed  by  Murray  to  Cecil,  in 
which  the  Earl  says,  “ As  for  me  and  the  remainder  here  I doubt 
not  but  you  understand  sufficiently  that  neither  they  nor  I enter- 
prised  this  action  without  forfeit  of  our  Sovereign's  indignation, 
but  being  moved  thereto  by  the  Queen  your  Sort-reign  and  Coun- 
cil’s hand-wriiing  directed  to  us  thereupon ; which  being  followed, 
all  those  extremities  followed  as  were  sufficiently  foreseen." 
Chalmers,  vul.  ii.  J>.  330.  Goodall,  Appendix,  No.  139.  Keith,  p, 
287—290. 


resolved  therefore  to  remove  him  by  as*a*si nation,  and  AnaaUo 
for  that  purpose  engaged,  ns  his  principal  accomplices, 
the  Lords  Morton,  Ruthwen,  and  Lindsay,  who  con- 
seated  to  act  the  part  of  murderers  on  condition  that 
the  Earl  of  Murray  and  his  confederates  should  be 
recalled.  The  time  and  manner  of  realizing  their  atro- 
cious plot  proved  that  they  had  as  little  delicacy  for  the 
peculiar  condition  of  their  Royal  mistress  as  of  humauity 
for  their  devoted  victim.  The  King  himself,  accompa- 
nied by  the  assassins,  entered  her  chamber  while  she  Mtu&tr  Qf 
was  at  supper,  denounced  the  unhappy  foreigner,  and,  Rim,,, 
before  he  was  dragged  from  her  presence,  saw  him  a d. 
pierced  with  a dagger.  Mary  endeavoured  to  suppress  1566. 
her  resentment,  but  she  did  not  forget  the  insult  inflicted  Match  9. 
upon  her  a.s  a Queen,  and  the  danger  to  which  she  had 
been  exposed  as  one  about  to  become  a mother.  Mur- 
ray, with  the  oilier  Barons  concerned  in  the  Haiti  of 
Beilh,  returned  to  Holyrood,  where  he  was  kindly 
received  by  her,  and  a reconciliation  with  her  worst  ene- 
mies appeared  to  be  effected ; although,  from  the  melan- 
choly catastrophe  which  soon  followed,  there  is  too  much 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  angry  passions  iu  her  bosom, 
so  far  from  being  finally  laid  to  rest,  were  only  seeking 
a fit  opportunity  for  revenge.* 

The  murder  of  Darnley,  in  which  the  reputation  of  J*,nt**  of 
his  Consort  was  so  deeply  involved,  affords  another  dis-  rJ4 
t reusing  example  of  the  savage  feeling  and  barbarous  j 
manners  which  at  that  period  prevailed  among  the  pel( 
Scots.f 

It  belongs  not  to  genera]  History  to  inquire  with  mi-  Botbwell 
nuteuess  into  the  evidence  which  was  adduced  in  her  inspected, 
own  days  with  the  view  of  implicating  the  Queen  of 
Scots  in  the  murder  of  her  husband,  or  into  the  reasoning 
which  has  since  been  employed  to  vindicate  her  memory 
from  that  foul  charge.  That  the  crime  was  perpetrated 
by  Both  well,  and  approved  by  several  other  persons  of 
rank,  admits  not  of  any  doubt;  and  her  speedy  marriage  Marriage 
with  the  individual  who  planned  the  assassination  gave 
but  loo  much  countenance  to  the  suspicion  that  she  was 
privy  to  the  design  in  all  its  stages.  The  fate  of  Darn-  A D 

ley,  though  he  was  little  esteemed  by  any  class  of  men,  lb67. 

excited  a horror  so  universal,  that  even  the  Queen’s  jUu«  15. 
friends  could  not  resist  the  impression,  while  the  troops 
which  they  led  into  the  field  seemed  little  inclined  to 
draw  the  sword  in  her  defence.  After  the  execration 
and  disgust  of  her  subjects  had  compelled  her  to  take 
refuge  in  Dunbar,  she  found  it  necessary  to  appear  at 
the  head  of  her  army,  hoping  that  her  personal  influence 
might  procure  better  terms  for  her  followers ; but  she 
had  the  mortification  to  perceive,  that,  all  hough  the 
Crown  was  still  on  her  head,  its  authority  had  quite 
passed  •way.) 

Her  confinement  in  Lochleven  Castle,  her  romantic  She escape* 
escape  from  thut  fortress,  the  Battle  of  Langside,  and  j"*f®l,tf* 
her  retreat  into  England,  ure  events  which  occupy  but  ^ ^ 
a brief  period  of  her  story,  and  are  no  otherwise  bis  to-  .LA 
ricallv  interesting  than  as  they  connect  the  more  impor- 
tonl  incidents  which  at  that  juncture  characterised 


From 
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1534. 

to 
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1603. 


• Mrivit,  p.  64,  says,  " George  Douglas  plucked  nut  the  King’* 
dagger  and  struck  Kixia  first  with  it,  leaving  it  sticking  in  bun. 
He,  malung  great  shriek*  and  cries,  vu  rudely  snatched  from  lh« 
Queen,  who  could  not  prevail,  either  with  threats  or  entreaties,  la 
save  him  " Kllis,  fallen,  vol.  ii.  p.  207. 

f Mackintosh,  Htetorg  of  England,  vcd.  iii-  p.  5H. 

J The  evidence  respecting  Darnley 's  murder  is  to  be  seen  in 
Hume,  Robertson,  Guodall,  Whitaker,  Titlrr,  and  more  especially 
in  Laing’s  Ibeeertahon,  Dr.  Liagard's  remarks,  veb  via.  p.  597 . 
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national  affairs  in  either  division  of  the  Island.  We 
have  omitted  the  birth  of  James  I.,  which  took  place 
in  Edinburgh  on  the  19th  June,  1566,  and  the  cere* 
monial  of  the  baptism  at  Stirling,  where  Queen  Eliza- 
beth whs  represented  by  proxy  as  godmother  to  the 
young  Prince.  It  is  indeed  deserving  of  notice,  Con- 
sidering the  subsequent  ungenerous  conduct  of  this 
great  Sovereign  towards  Mary,  that,  from  the  time  at 
which  the  latter  forfeited  her  character  and  sank  into  con- 
tempt at  home,  the  former  was  ever  ready  to  interpose  in 
her  behalf,  and  even  to  recover  for  her  some  share  of  the 
authority  of  which  she  hud  been  deprived.  The  daughter 
of  Henry  VIII.  had  notions  of  Regal  power  much  too 
high  not  to  check  the  aggressions  of  rebellious  subjects, 
although  their  proceedings  might  be  in  harmony  with 
her  own  principles,  and  even  further  her  own  ends. 
She  used  Murray  and  his  colleagues  as  useful  tools  for 
effecting  certain  objects  essential,  in  her  estimation,  to 
the  safety  of  her  dominions  and  to  the  progress  of  the 
Reformed  Faith.  But  when  they  had  done  the  work, 
she  took  pleasure  in  denouncing  them  as  traitors,  and 
in  compelling  them  to  acknowledge,  that,  in  lifting  arms 
against  their  lawful  Sovereign,  they  had  no  encourage- 
ment from  herself  or  her  Ministers.  She  informed  them 
that  whatever  blame  might  be  attached  to  Mary’s  con- 
duct, the  opposition  on  their  part  was  quite  unjustifiable, 
as  well  as  inconsistent  with  good  government;  that  it 
became  them  not  to  animadvert  too  severely  upon  any 
errors  in  the  administration  of  their  Prince ; and  that  the 
only  weapons  which  subjects  could  innocently  employ  in 
such  a case  were  entreaty  and  advice.  She  assured  her 
unhappy  cousin,  at  the  same  time,  that  she  would  not 
permit  her  to  be  oppressed  by  the  seditious  demagogues 
who  seemed  determined  to  wrest  the  sceptre  from  her 
hand ; begging  her,  however,  to  make  every  effort  for 
the  discovery  of  her  husband's  murderers,  and  for 
bringing  them  to  condign  punishment.  But  it  was  un- 
fortunate for  both  Queens  that  they  put  too  little  confi- 
dence in  each  other,  and  that  the  stronger  party  did  not 
offer  assistance  until  it  was  too  late  for  the  weaker  to 


accept  it  with  any  decided  advantage,  or  even  with  a 
goud  grace. 

Rewires  to  But  the  aspect  of  affairs  was  not  a little  changed  afler 
inquint  into  Mary  landed  in  Cumberland  as  a fugitive  from  her  na- 
tbe  m-  tive  Country.  The  infant  King  her  son  was  already  placed 
“®^t  the  0,1  throne,  an(t  lbe  dominant  party  among  her  sub- 
Quvva  of  jeets  had  abjured  her  authority  as  the  murderer  of  her 
Scots.  hu-baud,  and  the  accomplice  of  traitors  who  were  en- 
deavouring to  overthrow  the  Government.  Elizabeth, 
therefore,  could  not  hope  to  restore  her  except  by  a 
regular  war,  and,  perhaps,  an  entire  conquest  of  the 
Country  ; the  effects  of  wrhich  might  be  the  complete 
ruin  of  the  Protestants,  whom  she  had  hitherto  found 
her  best  allies,  and  the  ascendency  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, who  were  devoted  to  the  policy  of  France  and  to  the 
aggrandizement  of  their  Church.  Considerations  of 
safety  thus  interposed  to  check  the  first  impulses  of 
compassion  and  generosity.  Besides,  the  impeachments 
on  the  character  of  the  suppliant  were  so  serious  that  it 
became  a question  how  far  her  own  reputation  might  be 
involved  were  she  to  extend  protection  without  soma 
previous  inquiry.  The  English  Queen,  therefore,  re- 
solved  not  to  admit  her  kinswoman  into  her  presence  until 
she  had  cleared  herself  of  the  principal  charges  which 
her  People  urged  against  her;  and  the  Queen  of  Scots, 
though  she  expected  a kinder  reception,  assented  to  the 
conditions  proposed  ; declaring  herself  ready  to  remove 
VOL.  XU. 


the  imputations  alleged  against  her,  and  even  to  submit  Annals  of 
to  the  arbitration  of  her  Royal  cousin  and  good  friend,  Britain, 
in  whose  dominions  she  had  taken  refuge.*  s— 

This  concession  on  the  part  of  Mary  led  to  the  confer-  *?ron* 
ences  at  York  and  Westminster,  during  which  the  proofs  *’  JV 

of  her  guilt  were  submitted  to  the  English  Council  ^ ‘ 
To  understand  the  nature  of  the  process  here  alluded  to,  A D 
it  may  be  proper  to  remind  the  reader  that  when  Both-  )gQ3* 
well  left  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  prior  to  his  adventure  Caskd  of 
with  the  Queen  on  his  return  from  Stirling,  lie  left  in  letters  od- 
that  fortress,  then  commanded  by  his  Lieutenant,  Sir  dtessctl  to 
James  Balfour,  a casket  containing  letters  and  other  Buthwell. 
manuscripts.  Balfour,  who  was  already  intriguing  for 
l^ie  surrender  of  the  Castle,  contrived  that  these  papers, 
after  having  been  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Bothwell’s 
servant,  should  lie  intercepted  by  the  friends  of  the 
Regent ; and,  if  the  object  of  the  latter  was  to 
obtain  evidence  of  a criminal  intercourse  between 
the  author  of  the  communications  and  him  to  whom  they 
were  addressed,  be  was  not  disappointed  in  his  hopes. 

In  the  fatal  casket,  itself  a splendid  gift  to  his  young 
bride  by  Francis  II.,  were  found  love-letters,  amatory 
verses,  and  a contract  of  marriage ; this  last  being 
written  almost  immediately  after  the  assassination  of 
Darnley,  before  Bothwell  bad  been  brought  to  trial  for 
the  share  he  was  supposed  to  have  in  that  horrible  trans- 
action, and  even  before  he  hud  obtained  a divorce  from 
his  lawful  wifc.t 

To  conduct  this  investigation,  Commissioners  were  Comniu- 
appointed  by  Elizabeth,  by  Mary,  and  by  the  Scottish  rioner*  ap- 
Govcrnmcnt.  respectively ; and  the  form  it  assumed  was  panted  to 
a charge  against  the  Earl  of  Murray  ami  the  confedc-  ° 

rated  Lords  for  having  expelled  their  Sovereign  from  her  A 
throne  by  force  of  arms.  After  some  preliminary  obser-  1568 
vations,  in  which  the  Regent  detailed  the  various  acts  of  Oct. 
maladministration  whereby  his  sister  had  given  offence 
to  her  subjects,  he  produced  the  contents  of  the  silver 
box  as  an  undeniable  proof  that  she  was  privy  to  the 
murder  of  her  husband,  and  a willing  agent  in  all  the 
disgraceful  scenes  which  followed.  Upon  this  exposure, 
the  representatives  of  the  Scottish  Queen  showed  reluc- 
tance to  continue  the  conference,  and  entreated  that,  as 
Lord  Murray  hud  been  admitted  to  an  audience  of 
Elizabeth,  so  should  their  mistress  obtain  a similar 
favour.  This  request  was  refused  on  the  very  same 
grounds  which  had  occasioned  the  scrutiny  ; a reason  so 
plausible  that  no  impartial  person  could  condemn  it. 

Rut  the  Commissioners  who  conducted  the  cause  ot 
the  dethroned  Princess,  availing  themselves  of  this  ap- 
parent deviation  from  the  straight  line  of  justice,  reso- 
lutely declined  to  make  any  answer  to  the  charge  founded 
on  the  intercepted  letters,  or  even  to  prolong  the  discus- 
sion as  to  their  authenticity,  or  the  precise  meaning  of 
the  several  passages  adduced  by  their  opponents  as  the 
most  flagrant  indications  of  guilt.  IL  has  been  remarked 
that  the  objections  made  to  the  authenticity  of  the  ma- 
nuscripts are,  in  general,  of  little  weight:  but,  if  they 
were  ever  so  specious,  they  cannot  be  admitted  at  thia 
distant  day;  since  Mary, at  the  time  when  the  troth 
could  have  been  fully  cleared,  did  in  effect  ratify  the  evi- 
dence by  recoiling  from  inquiry.  £ 


• Catuftt,  p,  HO. 

f Anderson,  Ctftecti oe.vol.  iv.  p.  54,  Ac.  Goodall.voL  ilp.  1&3- 
Haynes,  State  Papert,  p,  467. 

* The  English  Commissioner*  in  this  important  cause  were  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Eail  of  Sussra.  and  Sir  Ralph  Saddler;  (he 
Queen  of  5cots  was  represented  ly  Lesley,  Bishop  of  Ross,  the 
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History.  To  oilier  writers  the  result  of  this  celebrated  investi- 
gation appears  in  u light  more  favourable  fur  the  accused. 
•4  Her  demand,’*  says  one,  “lias  been  represented  a*  the 
evasion  of  a guilty  conscience,  a pitiful  expedient  to 
avoid  a trial  from  which  she  could  expect  nothing  hut 
conviction.  To  me  such  reasoning  appears  inconclusive. 
The  claim  of  Mary  was  reasonable  and  just;  she  was 
not  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  her  accusers  ; while 
they  were  present  to  produce  their  proofs,  she  was  con* 
fined  at  a distance  of  more  than  two  hundred  miles, 
when  she  had  to  refine  them;  and  the  refusal  of  her  re- 
quest would  naturally  suggest  a suspicion  that  her  Eng- 
lish sister  sought  not  the  discovery  of  tire  truth,  hut  the 
condemnation  of  her  cnjitive.  The  triumph  of  Murray, 
however,  was  of  very  short  duration,  and  the  subsequent 
conduct  of  the  Scottish  Queen  shows  that  the  threat  of 
interrupting  the  conferences  was  held  out  only  as  an  in- 
ducement to  Elizabeth  to  grant  her  demand.  On  the 
very  day  on  which  she  received  the  refusal  she  wrote  to 
her  Commissioners  that  she  could  not  allow  the  slander 
of  Murray  to  pass  unnoticed,  and  ordered  them  to  re- 
sume the  conferences  by  denying  the  charge  as  far  as 
regarded  herself,  and  retorting  it  upon  her  accusers. 
From  thul  moment  she  resumed  the  ascendency.  In 
proportion  as  she  urged  the  prosecution  of  the  inquiry, 
Murray  shrank  from  it.  Even  Elizabeth  condescended 
to  solicit  a compromise,  but  it  was  then  too  late.  Mary 
would  submit  to  no  conditions  til)  her  inuocenoe  was 
established  ; mid  the  last  resource  of  her  enemies  was  to 
send  back  the  Urgent  with  his  originals  to  Scotland,  and 
to  lock  up  the  copies  from  the  inspection  of  Mary  and 
her  Commissioners.  The  victory  was  undoubtedly  here. 
It  was  claimed  by  her  friends;  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  acknowledged  by  the  chief  of  the  English  Nobility 
who  had  witnessed  the  whole  of  the  proceedings.1'* 

The  issue  of  the  inquiry  seemed  to  justify  Ki-.zubeth  in 
fbr  detain-  following  the  counsel  of  her  Ministers  to  detain  her  cousin 
Marvin  a prisoner  in  England.  The  majnrity'of  her  own  smb- 
Boghuid.  jects  were  so  much  prejudiced  against  her,  dial  Mary 
could  not  have  enjoyed  peace  or  authority  at  home  ; and 
it  w t*  obviously  inexpedient  to  allow  her  to  proceed  to 
France  or  Spain,  in  either  of  which  Countries  she  might 
have  roused  the  Homan  Catholic  Court  to  ufeert  in  opeu 
war  her  right  to  both  the  British  Crowns.  The  resolution 
actually  adopted  respecting  her  was  not  free  from  many 
didicullies.  Persecution  always  excites  sympathy ; ami, 
though  the  facts  brought  to  light  were  sufficient  to  create 
ill  nu  impartial  mind  a strong  persuasion  that  (he  wife 
of  Durnley  wus  accessary  to  his  murder,  the  nation  at 
large  was  not  fully  convinced  that  she  merited  the  severe 
restraint  to  which  she  was  subjected.  The  Romanists, 
in  particular,  considered  her  as  a victim  of  Protestant 
jealousy  and  intrigue;  suspected  the  concert  between 
Elizabeth  and  the  Earl  of  Murray  as  an  impious  League 
for  the  destruction  of  true  Religion  ; and  were,  therefore, 
ever  ready  to  seize  fit  occasions  for  disturbing  the  public 
repose  under  pretext  of  the  most  generous  motives. 
But  these  inconveniences,  which  the  least  discerning 
could  not  fail  to  anticipate,  did  not  api*ar  so  formidable 
as  those  which  were  thereby  prevented.  Civil  broils  in 
Scotland  and  a doubtful  hostility  with  foreign  Powers. t 

Lords  Hurries.  Livingstone,  and  Boyd,  assisted  by  three  other  per- 
sooa  ; and  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland  ernt  op  Murray  the  Itegvut, 
Lord*  Mutton  and  Lindsay,  the  Bishop  of  Orkney,  and  111*  Abbot 
of  Dunfermline,  with  the  Secretary  Maitland  of  Lethington,  and 
the  celebrated  Buchanan.  Hume,  vul.  V.  p.  143. 

• l.ingard,  vol.  viii.  p.  40. 

f The  reflections  licit  b»  cBy  indicated  had  previoasly  occurred 
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Nothing  connected  with  the  trairactions  now  described  Annals  of 
•rents  more  unaccountable  than  the  fact  that  the  Duke  of  Retain. 
Norfolk,  who  presided  at  the  successive  conferences, 
should  have  been  disposed  to  contract  a marriage  with 
I lie  Queen  of  Scots,  whose  character  was  stained  with  the 
imputation  of  murder.  The  proposal  for  this  union  was 
clouded  with  intrigue;  and  it  enjoyed  the  countenance  of 
so  many  individuals  not  accustomed  to  act  together, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  Pinn  a plausible  conjecture  os  to 
the  motives  by  which  they  were  severally  influenced. 

It  was  approved  by  the  Earl  of  Murray,  by  Leicester, 
and  by  Throck morion;  and  even  Elisabeth  herself  seems  bvtwwn 
nt  first  to  have  entertained  no  other  objection  to  it  than  Marraad 
the  hazard  which  one  of  her  noblest  subjects  might  in-  *h«  l)uke 
cur  by  becoming  the  husband  of  Mary.  She  advised  of  NtJ^olk* 
him  to  be  cautious  on  what  pillow  he  laid  his  head  ; 
upon  which  lie  gave  an  assurance  that  he  would  never 
wed  any  woman  who  hail  been  her  competitor,  and  whose 
consort  could  not  sleep  in  safely.  Hut  he,  nevertheless, 
soon  consented  (hat  a letter  should  be  written  in  his  own 
name,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Arundel,  Pembroke,  and 
Leicester,  proposing  to  the  abdicated  Sovereign  that  she 
should  be  restored  to  her  throne,  and  have  the  prospect 
of  the  English  succession  confirmed  to  her,  on  condition 
that  she  should  never  impugn  the  right  of  Elizabeth  or 
of  the  heirs  of  her  body  ; that  she  should  enter  into  an 
ailiunce  offensive  and  defensive  with  England;  should 
allow  the  Reformed  Religion  to  be  established  in  Scot- 
land ; that  she  should  extend  an  amnesty  to  her  rebellion* 
subjects;  should  procure  from  the  Duke  of  Anjou  a re- 
nunciation of  all  Ihc  claims  which  she  might  have  ceded 
to  him  ; and.  finally,  that  she  should  consent  to  marry 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  To  all  these  terms  Mary  gave  a 
ready  assent,  except  to  the  last,  bewailing  the  general 
unhappiness  of  her  married  stale  ; but  she  concluded  by 
dec.oring  tier  willingness  to  yield,  provided  the  concur- 
rence ot  her  cousin  the  Queen  were  previously  obta  ined.* 

The  project,  however,  soon  assumed,  in  the  eye*  of  I«wot*e- 
Elizaketh,  the  aspect  of  treason,  and  the  Duke  was 
consequently  committed  to  the  Tower.  In  the  month  Aunties, 
of  July,  this  year,  Sir  Henry  Norris,  the  English  Resi- 
dent «t  Paris,  received  intimation  that  designs  were 
formed  against  his  mistress,  whose  Government  was  to 
be  overturned  by  a party  at  home,  who  meditated  the 
rescue  of  the  Scotlidi  Queen,  aided  by  French  and 
Spanish  troops,  ami  encouraged  by  the  Pope.  The 
Pound;  it  is  said,  had  prepared  a Bull  against  the  reign- 
ing Sovereign,  condemning  her  and  the  Protestants 
under  her  rule  as  irreclaimable  Heretics,  ami,  at  the 
same  lime,  absolving  all  her  subjects  fiom  allegiance. 

For  these  reasons  Mary  was  removed  front  Bolton,  ill 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  there  were  many  Roman 
Catholics,  to  Tutbury  Castle,  a place  of  greater  security, 
and  considerably  more  distant  from  the  Borders.  Such 
measures,  however,  as  they  indicated  a strong  feeling  of 
mutual  jealousy,  only  hastened  the  effects  which  they 
were  intended  io  prevent.  The  Earls  of  Westmoreland 
and  of  Northumberland,  with  other  powerful  families  in 

to  Cedi,  and  we  re' considered  by  him  a*  well  as  by  the  Queen  tb* 
principal  mwoa  why  an  investigation  should  1*  instituted  mto 
Mary's  character. 

• II  syncs,  p.  535.  Gmrrat  Articto*  far  I he  Earl  «f  1‘rmhrohe, 

Karl  o f Antndei,  and  Lard  Lvm/ey.  with  Earl  Pembrrdc*  i A* ever, 

29th  September.  1569  Camden,  book  L p.  127— *189»  WT* 

« Neither  did  lb*  French  King  nor  the  Spaniard  m.slike  it ; only 
they  misdoubted  Murray,  lest  he,  who  had  been  the  fir*.t  pro- 
pounder  of  the  matter,  and  promised  his  best  assistance,  should 
ptovc  the  forward**!  to  cross  it." 
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Hu  ton',  the  North,  distinguished  for  their  attachment  to  the  An- 
cient  ritual,  resolved  to  take  the  field,  and.  at  least,  cn- 
From  deavour  to  keep  their  ground  till  they  should  be  rein- 

*•  "'  forced  by  tire  auxiliaries  expected  from  the  Low 

j * Countries.* 

a °d  This  cun^et^|,rac>''  which  might  have  shaken  the  throne 
1603  of  Elizabeth,  was  defeated  by  the  terror  and  precipitancy 
of  Northumberland.  His  adherents,  apprehensive  that 
Confalcra-  bis  want  of  firmness  would  endanger  their  enterprise, 
cy  defeated  frightened  him  into  a premature  declaration  of  his  in- 
and  di*-  tendons ; and  he  was  accordingly  seen  to  unfurl  the 
pencil.  standard  of  revolt  before  his  partisans  had  collected 
their  strength.  When  the  Queen's  troops,  under  the 
Earl  of  Sussex,  advanced  to  Hexham,  the  insurgent 
Chiefs  crossed  the  Marches  into  Scotland,  where  they 
found  a temporary  refuge  among  the  triends  of  Mary, 
the  Scotts  end  the  Kers,  who  occupied  some  of  the  border 
districts.  Leonard  Dacres  alone  showed  a spirit  worthy 
of  the  chivalrous  cause  in  which  he  had  embarked.  At  the 
head  of  three  thousand  men,  among  whom  n number  of 
females  had  taken  arms,  he  encountered  Lord  Hunsden, 
the  Roynl  Lieutenant,  with  ho  much  fury  that  the  issue 
of  the  fight  remained  long  doubtful.  At  length,  how- 
ever, he  was  compelled  to  betake  himself  to  bight, 
leaving  his  unfortunate  soldiers  to  the  rigours  of  a san- 
guinary law.  His  Scottish  allies,  animated  as  usual 
with  the  spirit  of  revenge  and  the  love  of  plunder,  ad- 
vanced into  England,  carrying  with  them  their  wonted 
devastation  and  alarm  ; but  this  inroad  was  soon  checked 
by  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  whose  Captains  retaliated  with 
fire  and  sword  even  to  the  very  gates  of  Edinburg  h.f 
Mnmy  During  these  proceedings  the  Earl  of  Murray,  the 
auuii-  Scottish  Regent,  was  assassinated  by  a private  gvntle- 
■iitt'd.  man  named  Hamilton,  whose  family  had  been  most  bnr- 
*.  n.  barously  treated.  This  event  produced  no  change  in  the 
1570.  prospects  of  Mary,  whose  fate  it  was  to  involve  her  lest 
friends  in  ruin,  and  to  afford  to  her  worst  enemies  an 
apology  for  their  greatest  severities.  As  an  instance  of 
this  malign  influence  may  he  mentioned  the  trial  and 
execution  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  whom  pity,  perhaps, 
more  than  ambitiou  or  love,  had  induced  to  take  an  interest 
in  that  unhappy  Princes*.  Tins  Noble  man,  after  reco- 
vering his  freedom,  again  lent  an  ear  to  certain  propo- 
sals for  liberating  her  from  captivity,  and  even  for  con- 
cluding their  matrimonial  union.  Aware  that  such 
a design  could  not  be  successfully  accomplished  without 
foreign  aid.  he  agreed  to  receive  help  from  the  Duke  of 
Alva,  the  Governor  of  the  Netherlands,  who  had  under- 
taken to  supply  ten  thousand  men,  horse  and  foot,  and 
to  put  them  ashore  in  Suffolk,  where  they  were  to  be 
joined  by  the  native  insurgents.  So  adroitly  was  this 
conspiracy  conducted  that  the  agents  escaped  the  sus- 
picion even  of  Cecil,  whose  vigilance  was  seldom  known 
to  sleep.  The  discovery  in  the  end  was  made  by  an  un- 
successful attempt  to  convey  u sum  of  money  from  the 
Queen  of  Scots  to  her  adherents  in  the  North,  which 
being  intrusted  to  a foolish  or  faithles*  servant,  was  de- 
livered bv  him  to  the  Secretary  of  Slate  himself,  wlio 
soon  traced  all  the  ramifications  of  the  plot,  extending 
not  only  to  the  Duke,  but  also  to  Lesley,  Bishop  of 
Rohr,  and  o'hcrs  of  inferior  quality.  Norfolk  was  tried 
by  a jury  of  Peer",  found  guilty,  and  condemned.  The 

• Ix4ey,  p,  7 G— 70.  K*\n>-*.  p.  595.  Si  owe.  p.  <H»3. 
f riiffgv*.  Camyi'le  Amban*Aor.  ]k.  4.  Gi&a/a,  p 170.  Camden, 
ti.  135.  “Thief  inm  ami  rix  petty  countable*  *uul  other*  were 
hangtMi  for  a terror  at  I)arh.*m,  among  whom  the  man  of  the  most 
note  wai  PUiutrev,  a print.” 


Queen,  loath  to  shed  the  blood  of  a man  whose  chart  ctcr  Aaoafs  of 
she  respected,  nnd  whom  she  probably  regarded  as  a UriUin* 
tool  in  the  hands  of  more  determined  trail  or*,  refused 
for  some  months  to  sign  the  warrant  fur  his  execution.  tr’Ja‘ 
Parliament  addressed  n petition  to  her,  entreating  that  JV 
justice  might  be  allowed  to  lake  its  course  ; on  expres-  ^ * 
sion  of  public  opinion  to  which  she  thought  projwr  to  A D 
accede,  and  forthwith  gave  orders  that  he  should  be  led  1 1;03 
to  the  scaffold.*  Duke  of* 

The  death  of  the  Regent  threw  Scotland  once  more  Norfolk 
into  confusion.  A large  party  among  the  Nohlrs  were  c,  u',rmn«d 
•till  favourable  to  the  Queen,  anil,  hud  they  been  left  looted**** 
determine  the  question  for  themselves,  there  is  no  doubt  A p 
that  the  majority  of  the  nation  would  have  declarer!  for  1572 
her  restoration.  Elizabeth,  following  her  necu-tomerl 
policy,  temporized  between  the  Factions.  The  troops 
which  she  maintained  on  the  borders  overawed  both  of  «ir“jr** 
them,  nnd  by  a seasonable  interposition  of  her  advice  A,  n. 
or  authority  she  prevented  either  from  acquit  ing  » de-  1570. 
cided  ascendency.  Desirous,  it  is  nut  improbable,  to  rid  amt 
herself  of  a prisoner  for  whom  so  many  individuals  of  1571. 
oil  ranks  were  disposed  to  make  interest,  she  suggested 
an  arrangement  by  which  Mary  might  he  allowed  to  re- 
turn into  her  own  Country;  binding  her  to  a league 
with  the  Queen  of  England  during  her  whole  life ; not 
to  marry  without  her  consent,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Scotti-h  States  ; to  execute  justice  on  the  murderers  of 
King  Henry  ; to  send  her  son  to  I^ondon  for  education  ; 
and  to  give  hostages  for  the  faithful  performance  of  ail 
these  conditions.  To  accomplish  the  objects  contem- 
plated by  this  Treaty,  Commissioners  were  named  on 
both  sides.  Those  appointed  by  the  Earl  of  Lennox, 
now  advanced  to  the  Regency,  were  instructed  not  to 
concur  in  any  measure  which  might  infringe  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  young  King,  his  grandson,  uud  not  even 
to  enter  upon  any  discussion  having  a view  to  the  re- 
establishment of  Mary,  or  the  recognition  of  her  right. 

Hence  the  conference  proved  entirely  abortive;  a result  Conference 
at  which  no  one  was  surprised  who  was  acquainted  with  meeting 
the  private  sentiments  of  Cecil,  and  with  the  assurances  Mary, 
he  had  already  conveyed  to  the  Northern  Parliament, 

The  friends  of  the  deposed  Queen  were  exceedingly  irri- 
tated by  this  apparent  insincerity,  of  which  they  did  not 
fail  to  complain  to  tire  English  Council ; while  she  her- 
self, (relieving  she  had  no  longer  any  thing  to  hope  from 
the  benevolence  of  her  Royal  sinter,  became  more  ac- 
cessible to  schemes  of  a lew  regular  nature.  Her  dis- 
appointment on  this  occasion  was  soon  followed  by  the 
Conspiracy  which  implicated  the  life  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk.  1 

The  English  Parliament  about  this  time  was  chiefly  Proeeed- 
occupied  with  the  affairs  of  Religion,  which,  under  a 
somewhat  different  form,  began  again  to  divide  the  ua-  A D* 
tion.  The  succession  to  the  throne  also  was  u subject  1571 
of  deep  interest  aud  frequent  deliberation,  implying  of 
course  the  marriage  of  the  Queen ; but  on  no  points 
was  she  less  willing  to  receive  the  counsel  of  Iter  be- 
loved Commons,  or  to  listen  to  a detail  of  their  opi- 
nions. Monopolies  were  already  fell  to  be  a great  griev- 
ance to  individuals,  as  well  as  utterly  incompatible  w ith 
tire  successful  exercise  of  traffic;  on  which  account  va- 
rious attempts  were  made  to  induce  Elizabeth  to  relin- 
quish a source  of  income  tlhich,  while  it  enriched  a few 
Favourites,  paralyzed  the  industry  of  the  most  intelligent 

• Camden,  p.  170.  17H.  Digge*.  j>_  107.  Sttyjie,  vol.iL  p.51,  &c. 
f SpoUwood,  p.  240.  Lesley.  jx.  101—109.  H ayoes,  p»  623. 
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among  her  People.  On  this  topic,  too,  the  Royal  mind 
was  little  open  to  conviction,  because  the  new  views  on 
Trade  seemed  to  rob  the  Crown  of  its  prerogative  as 
well  as  of  its  riches.  But  she  heard  with  pleasure  that 
it  was  declared  Treason  to  affirm,  during  her  life-time, 
that  she  was  not  the  lawful  Sovereign,  or  that  any  other 
possessed  a preferable  title;  that  site  was  a heretic, 
schismatic,  or  infidel ; or  that  the  laws  cannot  limit  and 
determine  the  succession  to  the  throne.  In  reference  to 
Mary  of  Scotland,  it  was  likewise  declared  a crime  pu- 
nishable with  imprisonment  and  the  loss  of  goods  should 
anyone  maintain,  in  writing  or  print,  that  any  person  ought 
to  be  the  Queen’s  heir  or  successor,  except  the  natural 
issue  of  her  own  body.  A penalty  was  further  enacted 
against  the  importation  of  Popish  relics  or  any  other  in- 
struments of  superstition  consecrated  at  Rome ; against 
Bulls,  Absolutions,  and  Rescripts;  and  more  especially 
against  all  attempts,  by  reasoning,  inducement,  or  fear, 
to  reconcile  any  Protestant  to  the  Papal  See.  These 
precautions,  which  might  seem  to  denote  an  undue  ap- 
prehension, were  rendered  necessary  by  the  recent  com- 
motions in  the  Northern  Counties,  and  more  particularly 
by  the  state  of  the  Continent,  where  the  progress  of  the 
Reformation  was  exposed  to  imminent  peril.* 

The  affairs  of  Scotland  drew  to  them  an  increased 
importance  from  the  uncertain  relations  which  subsisted 
between  Elizabeth  and  France.  The  spirit  of  Reform, 
which  had  already  obtained  a firm  footing  in  her  domi- 
nions, was  still  compelled  to  struggle  for  an  existence  in 
those  of  Charles  IX. ; and  as  the  feelings,  not  less  than 
the  interests,  of  the  Queen  were  on  the  side  of  the 
Huguenots,  it  required  great  dexterity  to  keep  on  good 
terms  with  his  Court.  This  difficulty  was  much  in- 
creased by  the  horrible  Mas-sacre  which  took  place  at 
Paris  on  the  24th  August,  1572;  for  although  the  King, 
through  his  Ambassador,  Fenclon,  laboured  to  convince 
the  English  Cabinet  that  it  had  arisen  entirely  from 
popular  fury,  and  without  any  premeditation  on  the  part 
of  the  Government,  no  one  could  acquit  his  Family  of 
having  originated  the  atrocious  design,  nor  himself 
of  having  armed  by  his  authority  the  hands  of  the 
assassins.f 

The  accounts  of  this  sanguinary  act,  by  impressing 
the  minds  of  the  English  Protestants  with  the  belief 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  Slates  had  in  fact  combined 
for  the  total  extirpation  of  Heresy  throughout  Europe, 
rendered  them  more  desirous  that  the  Queen  of  Scots 
should  be  removed,  either  by  a judicial  death  in  Eng- 
land, or  by  delivering  her  up  to  her  own  subjects,  many 
of  whom  thirsted  for  her  blood.  The  Earl  of  Lennox  had 
been  slain  in  a tumult  at  Stirling,  and  Marr  was  invested 
with  the  office  of  Regent ; but  as  he  was  less  subser- 
vient to  Cecil,  now  Lord  Burleigh,  than  were  his  two 
predecessors,  the  suggestions  of  Elizabeth's  Ministers 
were  either  not  understood,  or  were  purposely  evaded. 
His  demise,  however,  soon  opened  a path  for  Morton, 
a less  scrupulous  Politician,  who  took  an  active  part 
against  Miiry,  besieged  Edinburgh  Castle,  which  was 
again  in  the  hands  of  her  partisans,  brought  Kircaldy 
of  Grange  to  the  scatfold,  and  frightened  Maitland  of 
Lcthington  into  a voluntary  death.  The  English  Go- 
vernment, to  whom  the  garrison  of  Edinburgh  surren- 
dered, might  have  saved  the  lives  of  these  distinguished 


* StaL  13  Elis.  e.  i.  Camden,  p.  166,  167. 
t Ihwila,  lib.  v.  Thuan.  Ui.c.7.  .lfbiotm  dr t EtJml  d*  F-mmce 
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persons,  not  less  remarkable  for  their  talents  than  for  Annuls  af 
their  singular  versatility  as  Statesmen  ; but  it  was  Britain, 
deemed  ex [>edient  to  leave  them  os  victims  to  the  jealousy 
of  the  Regent,  who  took  pleasure  in  humbling  tw  o nu  n * rum 
with  whom  he  hed  formerly  acted,  and  who.  he  could  JVJV 
nett  conceal  from  himself,  were  privy  to  his  worst  Jl(J  * 
crimes.*  A p 

After  these  occurrences  several  years  passed  during  ]603 
which  the  domestic  History  of  England  wus  not  diver- 
sified by  any  striking  incidents.  The  attention  of  the  Peaceful 
Government  was  chiefly  attracted  to  the  importunt  »r»*e  t f 
scenes  which  at  once  alarmed  and  disgraced  the  most  KngUai. 
civilized  parts  of  Europe  ; the  Civil  wars  of  France,  and 
the  tyrannical  measures  sanctioned  by  Philip  in  the 
Netherlands.  It  was  the  good  fortune  of  Elizabeth 
that  policy  required  her  to  aid  the  weak  against  the 
strong,  and  to  give  countenance  to  the  rising  spirit  of 
Liberty  when  threatened  by  the  most  powerful  Mmiarchs 
of  the  Age.  She  tempered  the  zeal  of  her  People,  who, 
inflamed  with  indignation  against  the  French  Coutt, 
would  have  plunged  her  into  hostilities;  and  although 
site  was  pleased  to  see  the  Reformers  of  Germany  rush 
to  arms,  calling  for  revenge  upon  the  heads  of  the  Pari- 
sian conspiracy,  she  would  nut  permit  her  warlike  Nobles 
to  join  the  confederates  who  threatened  the  territories 
of  Chartes.  The  death  of  that  Monarch,  in  May  1574, 
somewhat  cooled  the  resentment  of  the  two  Factions,  and 
prepared  them  for  listening  to  terms  for  a Pencc.t 

A similar  policy  steadily  pursued  with  regard  to  Spain  Pmdaocsof 
produced  a result  equally  favourable  to  England  and  K*“»bfth. 
to  the  cause  of  the  Reformed  Religion.  The  Queen 
supplied  the  Hollanders  with  money  and  other  means 
at  a period  when  they  had  nothing  but  their  own  valour 
to  rely  upon  ; and  she  had  at  length  the  satisfaction  to 
see  them  secure  their  independence,  under  the  greatest 
disadvantages,  and  against  the  most  fearful  odds.  By 
a prudent  application  of  her  funds,  and  a suitable 
mixture  of  threatening  with  promise,  she  succeeded  in 
adding  to  the  influence  naturally  attached  to  her  domi- 
nions a vast  increase  of  weight ; insomuch,  indeed,  that, 
with  a comparatively  small  expenditure,  she  found  her- 
self to  a great  extent  the  arbiter  of  affairs  in  the  Southern 
division  of  Europe. 

Elizabeth,  on  some  occasions,  experienced  greater  Puritans 
difficulty  in  ruling  the  ardent  passions  of  her  own 
People,  now  animated  with  the  love  of  Liberty,  than  in  ^ c<,m- 
chccking  the  ambition  of  Spain,  or  in  intimidating  the  mJu«. 
bigotry  of  France.  The  Puritans,  whose  political  prin- 
ciples savoured  not  less  of  innovation  than  did  their 
Theological  tenets,  sometimes  provoked  her  by  their 
petulance,  and  sometimes  alarmed  her  by  their  bold 
speculations.  The  dangers  which  appalled  her  suc- 
cessor, and  overthrew  the  Government  of  his  son,  had 
already  made  themselves  sufficiently  apparent  to  enable 
every  sagacious  man  to  anticipate  a collision*  between 
the  monarchical  and  popular  branches  of  the  Constitu- 
tion; an  evil  which  the  Queen  warded  off  by  lenient 
measures,  while  she  maintained  in  words  all  the  ma- 
jesty of  her  prerogative.}  . v. 

Scotland,  from  the  moment  at  which  the  Eari  of ^ & °t 
Morton  was  intrusted  with  the  Regency,  had  proceeded  tunVfl  the 

■ ■ ' ■ Govern- 

• It  appears  that  it  wav  th-  intention  of  Kli*ab*lh  to  iteliver  up  meat. 

Maiy  to  the  Protestant  Lord*  in  Scotland,  “to  IKWM  that  «he  had 
doarrved  ther  by  ordro  of  juatiec.”  Muni  in.  p.  224,  Lodge,  Vol.  ii. 
p.  75.  Litigant,  vol.  vuL  p.  1 1 tt. 

f I)«vila,  lib.  iv.  torn  i.  Higgev,  p.  335—350, 

; D'Kwea,  p.  236—241. 
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with  more  than  her  usual  calmness.  His  severity  im- 
posed  due  restraint  upon  the  nide  borderers,  who  were 
ever  ready  to  give  or  to  receive  otFence;  while  his  pro- 
mises of  support  kept  the  Reformed  Clergy  in  good 
humou.,  though  they  had  little  confidence  in  his  pro- 
fessions of  zeal  for  their  peculiar  doctrines.  At  length, 
finding  his  administration  impeded  by  the  jealousy  of 
his  own  Order,  he  resigned  his  power  into  the  hands  of 
the  young  King,  who,  instigated  by  bis  cousin,  the 
Duke  of  Lennox,  accused  the  Earl  of  participating  in 
the  murder  ofDarnley,  and  procured  his  condemnation. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Elizabeth  interceded  for  him,  ami 
even  collected  a body  of  troops  on  the  Eastern  Marches : 
James  was  immovable  in  his  determination,  and 
Morton  was  deprived  of  his  head  by  on  instrument  of 
his  own  contrivance,  resembling  the  guillotine  of  modern 
times.4 

Ireland,  little  agitated  by  abstract  principles  or 
general  politics,  had  occasioned  no  uneasiness  to  the 
English  Government  during  the  last  two  reigns.  When 
Edward  VI.  was  on  the  throne  it  was  esteemed  proper 
to  introduce  his  Liturgy  among  the  People  of  that 
Island  ; but,  as  few  of  them  understood  the  language  in 
which  it  was  composed,  its  use  was  confined  to  very 
narrow  limits.  Unfortunately  it  became  a maxim  in 
the  Cabinet  of  the  English  Queen  that  the  native  dialect 
should  be  discouraged,  more  especially  within  the  Pale  ; 
and  hence  neither  the  Bible  nor  Prayer-book  was  ever 
presented  to  the  Itvh  in  the  only  tongue  with  which 
they  were  familiar;  an  omission  creating  an  insuperable 
bar  to  the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  and  imitating. 
In  this  respect,  one  of  the  worst  practices  of  the  Church 
of  Home.  Still  the  nation  at  large  was  easily  go- 
verned ; and  as  the  New  Opinions  could  not  disturb  a 
community  to  whom  literature  and  speculation  were 
almost  entirely  unknown,  the  causes  of  dissension  which 
were  tearing  asunder  almost  every  other  part  of 
Europe,  left  Ireland  in  the  enjoyment  of  as  much 
repose  as  suited  the  taste  of  her  inhabitants.  It  is  ac- 
cordingly mentioned,  in  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  that  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  the  Lord  Deputy,  kept 
the  whole  Country  in  good  order  with  three  hundred 
and  twenty  horse  and  eight  hundred  and  sixty  foot,  lying 
in  the  different  garrisons.! 

But  about  two  years  afterwards  Shane  O’Nial,  the 
eldest  among  the  legitimate  children  of  the  Earl  of 
Tyrone,  appeared  as  a claimant  for  the  Chieftaincy  of 
Ulster,  which  had  been  conferred  by  his  father  upon  a 
natural  son.  Sussex  suggested  to  O’Nial  that  he  should 
repair  to  Court,  and  submit  his  case  to  the  Queen  in 
person.  Following  this  advice,  he  presented  himself 


• Camden,  p.  263,  relate*  that  Morton  confessed  H«  was  made 
acquainted  with  the  nlot  for  murdering  Darnley,  both  by  Butliwrell 
himself  and  by  Douglas.  Neither  could  he  deny  but  that,  after 
the  murther  committed,  he  esteemed  Douglas  who  tmirthrred  the 
King  atnuDj  bis  intimate  friends ; nnd  that  he  had  given  his  faith 
under  his  hand  to  defend  Both  wall,  if  any  mao  should  accuse  him 
of  the  murther  of  the  King.’’ 

f Camden,  p.  236 — 243.  Iceland,  toI.  ii.  p.  257.  Qolinshed, 
p.  1356.  Sydney,  Sfcife  Rupert.  vul.  ii.  p.  92 — 95.  Cox,  Hutory  of 
Ireland,  p.  375.  Cayley,  Lift  if  Holngh,  vol.  ii.p.21.  The  Queen's 
troops  under  Lord  firry  wsre  chargeable  with  unnecessary  cruelly 
in  putting  to  the  iword  the  foreign  troops  found  in  the  Fort  del 
Ore.  In  his  defence,  Spenser  the  Post  writes  as  follows : “ Neither 
were  the  Earl  and  Jonn  of  Desmond  any  thing  but  rebels  and 
traitors,  and  therefore  they  that  come  to  succour  them  no  better 
than  rogues  and  runagates  ; wherefore  it  would  be  dishonourable 
for  him,  in  tbs  name  of  his  Queen,  to  make  any  terras  with  such 
rascals,” 


before  her  in  the  singular  costume  appropriated  to  his  Annals  *>f 
rank,  and  set  forth  in  her  hearing  the  merits  of  his  ^rita*fU 
claim,  accompanied  with  an  earnest  request  (hat  she  V 
would  patronize  the  interests  of  justice.  Elizabeth  was 
pleased  with  Ins  wild  manner  and  unwonted  garb;  hut,  1534 
adopting  the  caution  which  distinguished  all  her  public  to 
measure.**,  she  gave  a promise  of  favour,  equivalent  in  D> 
his  estimation  to  an  acknowledgment  of  his  right.  Re-  I(j03. 
turning  to  hi**  native  district  he  had  immediate  recourse 
to  arms,  which  he  employed  with  equal  ardour  against 
friends  and  foes,  till  he  was  cut  otf  by  assassination 
in  I l*68. 

As  the  lands  of  his  family,  comprising  one-half  of  the  Attempt  of 
Province  of  Ulster,  were  vested  in  the  Crown,  the 
occupiers  of  the  soil  were  brought  into  immediate  con-  eoltavol** 
tact  with  the  Government.  The  Chiefs,  unaccustomed  Ulster, 
to  such  restraint,  were  rosily  led  into  rehellion ; and,  a.  D. 
accordingly,  by  successive  insurrections,  which  were  not  1579. 
suppressed  without  the  shedding  of  much  blood,  the 
Northern  parts  of  the  Kingdom  were  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a wilderness.  Then  followed  an  attempt 
to  colonize  the  vacant  fields  with  Englishmen,  which 
only  tended  to  renew  hostilities  on  a new  ground,  and 
with  passions  still  more  imbiltered.  Walter,  Earl  of 
Essex,  entered  into  a covenant  with  the  Queen,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  subdue  and  then  divide  the  con- 
tested Province ; but  he  also  failed,  lost  many  men, 
sacrificed  much  wealth,  and  finally  sank  under  an  incu- 
rable disease,  brought  on,  it  was  believed,  by  anxiety  of 
mind.  The  natives,  harassed  by  incessant  war  and 
deprived  of  hope,  applied  to  foreign  Powers  for  aid. 

Gregory  XIII.  made  haste  to  produce  against  Elizabeth 
his  Spiritual  arms,  now  little  regarded,  by  which  he 
deprived  her  of  all  right  to  the  Crown  of  Ireland,  as  she 
had  already  been  deprived  by  the  same  authority  of  all 
legal  title  to  that  of  England.  Fitzmnuricc,  brother  of  Fitzmnunco 
the  Earl  of  Desmond,  acting  upon  the  principle  pro-  lands  in 
claimed  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  embarked  in  one  of  Ireland, 
the  seaports  of  Spain  with  a few  soldiers  nnd  English 
Exiles.  He  lauded  near  Kerry,  where  he  hoped  to  be 
joined  by  a multitude  of  his  disaffected  Countrymen; 
but  he  had  the  mortification  to  find  that  repeated  disap- 
pointments had  cooled  their  zeal,  and  that  there  pre- 
vailed amongst  them  a general  unwillingness  lo  incur 
any  further  hazard  in  attempting  to  disturb  the  Govern- 
ment. This  adventurer  soon  afterwards  fell  in  a private  His  death, 
quarrel ; upon  which  his  followers  repaired  to  Lord  and  that  of 
Desmond  himself,  whose  affections  were  known  lo  be 
engaged  in  the  same  cause,  and  who  subsequently  took  Pl‘smo'nd* 
the  field.  After  experiencing  great  changes  of  fortune  . ' 

the  Earl  was  overtaken  by  a party  of  the  enemy  and  3 * 

put  to  death  ; and  with  him  was  extinguished  lor  a time 
the  flame  of  rebellion  in  all  the  Northern  parts  of 
Ireland.* 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  Queen  admitted  of  no  Foreign  po- 
variety  but  such  as  was  occasioned  by  the  changing  l»cy  of 
relations  between  France  and  Spain.  The  latter  Country,  Elirabetb. 
at  that  time  the  most  powerful  iti  Europe,  excited  so 
much  fear  that  any  measure  seemed  justifiable  which 
might  weaken  its  influence,  or  diminish  its  resources. 

For  that  reason  Elizabeth  connived  at  the  attucls  made 
by  Drake  and  other  seamen  on  the  commerce  of  Spanish 
subjects,  as  well  as  on  the  treasure-ships  belonging  to 
the  King  himself.  Philip  remonstrated  011  the  couute- 


* Camden,  p.  236 — 243.  Wilkins,  iv.  260.  Tj  tier's  Life  of 
Raleigh,  p,  26 — 30.  Cox,  Htt/ury  •/  Ireland,  p.  376, 
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nance  which  she  bestowed  on  avowed  pirates,  who, 
during  the  subsistence  of  a regular  Treaty,  pillaged  his 
merchants  and  laid  waste  his  colonies.  Each  party 
endeavoured  to  t.«kc  advantage  of  the  other ; and  thus, 
while  the  roving  squadrons  of  England  molested  (lie 
Spanidi  Trade,  the  troops  of  tin*  Mom  Catholic  King 
were  employed  in  abetting  the  treasonable  designs  of 
the  Irish,  and  in  calliug  forth  the  latent  spirit  of 
insurrection. 

The  feeling*  of  Elizabeth  were  perhaps  imperceptibly 
swayed  by  the  passion  which  she  allowed  to  revive  in 
her  mind  for  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  who,  with  the  most 
persevering  gallantry,  renewed  his  suit  for  her  hand  alter 
she  had  attained  her  forty-ninth  year.  Her  behaviour 
on  this  occasion  indicated  either  a sincere  attachment 


issue,  wrote  to  her  Royal  kinsman  a letter  full  of  re- 
proitch  and  admonition,  to  which  he  sent  a return  neither 
less  learned  nor  more  conciliatory.  She  satisfied  herself' 
iu  the  mean  lone  by  despatching  able  persons  to  watch 
his  movements;  to  bind  him,  if  possible,  not  to  marry 
for  three  years;  and,  if  her  objects  could  not  otherwise 
be  accomplished,  to  make  him  a prisoner,  and  to  convey 
him  into  her  dominions.  Her  projects,  though  they  suc- 
ceeded ton  certain  extent,  sustained  u disgraceful  failure  j 
so  far  as  they  respected  the  capture  at  the  King  and  his  r 
constrained  celibacy.  The  Conspiracy,  conducted  by  «| 
Walton,  was  seasonably  detected  ; and  James  effected  a k 
union  with  the  second  daughter  of  the  King  of  Den- 
mark, a tier  having  been  thwarted  ill  hi*  eudeavoura  to 
obtain  the  eldest.* 


towards  that  Prim  e,  or  the  must  unaccountable  duplicity 
and  weakness ; though,  in  the  end,  considerations  of 
deep  political  interest  induced  her  to  yield  to  the  counsels 
of  her  friends,  who  luid  the  courage  to  oppose  her 
inclinat:on,  and  to  point  out  the  iiumcmua  disadvantages 
that  must  arise  from  union  with  a Roman  Catholic.  It 
is  remarkable,  however,  in  a character  usually  so  much 
under  the  influence  of'  Reason,  that,  while  she  resolved  to 
have  no  heirs  of  her  own  body,  she  laboured  to  prevent 
those  of  her  kindred  who  were  nearest  the  throne  from 
providing  the  Crown  with  successors.  The  intrigues 
practised  against  Mary  have  been  already  mentioned, 
and  Elizabeth  now  employed  similar  unnatural  expe- 
dients, in  order  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  w ay  of  James, 
the  son  of  that  unfortunate  Sovereign.* 

James  of  The  Scottish  Prince,  who,  as  he  approached  to  inan- 
nu.l€*cn  hood,  began  acutely  to  feel  the  thruldom  which  the 
Uve  by  bis  English  Queen,  through  her  creatures  at  hi*  Court,  had 
Nut  lea.  imposed  upon  him,  seems  to  have  resolved  ou  an 
attempt  to  secure  his  independence.  In  this  effort  for 
emancipation  he  was  encouraged  by  the  Duke  of  Lennox 
and  the  Earl  of  Arran,  both  young  men  of  his  own 
name,  and  who,  from  their  lurlh  and  connections,  were 
more  inclined  toward*  the  French  interest  than  to  that 
of  England.  But  it  soon  appeared  that  their  vigilance 
and  capacity  were  by  no  means  equal  to  the  difficulty  of 
the  task  which  they  had  undertaken,  more  especially  when 
opposed  by  the  veteran  Statesmen  who,  for  so  many 
years,  had  directed  die  affairs  of  Elizabeth's  Cabinet.  It 
was  arranged  by  the  English  Faction  in  Scotland  that  the 
King  should  be  seized  and  detained  under  restraint  until 
he  should  consent  to  dismiss  his  two  confidents,  Lennox 
and  Arrau,  and  once  more  to  call  around  his  person  the 
individuals  who  held  rule  when  Morton  was  Regent. 
Intelligence  of  tills  Revolution  roused  the  jealousy  of 
Frunce,  whence  Ambassadors  were  seut  to  inquire  into 
the  particulars  of  the  King’s  detention,  and  to  offer  aid  ; 
while  Mary,  alarmed  for  the  life  of  her  sou,  wrote  a 
putlielic  letter  to  Elizabeth,  imploring  her  interposition 
He  escapes,  in  his  favour.  James,  by  the  assistance  of  the  more  pa- 
triotic among  his  Noble*,  not  only  achieved  his  libera- 
tion, but  also  subdued  the  Confederates  who  had  laid 
violent  hands  upon  hint,  putting  the  chief  of  them  to 
death,  and  compelling  a lew  to  seek  refuge  on  the  South- 
ern side  of  the  Tweed. t 

The  English  Queen,  angry  and  disappointed  at  this 

* CaiD'leu.  book  Hi-  p.  26a.  The  Com  raws  toners  appointed  to 
confer  with  the  French  ArabiUMadort  about  the  marriage  of  the 
Queen  were  Cecil,  the  Earls  or  Lincoln,  of  Sussex,  of  Bedford, 
and  of  Leicester,  S«r  C.  Hatton,  and  Sir  r,  WaUin^hum. 

T Spotswwd,  p.  320,  lteylia,  Mulor  tkt  Prr$byi<erian9, 
p.  -*7. 


The  aid  which  Elizabeth  afforded  to  the  Protestants  Drake  sails 
in  the  Ix»w  Countries  necessarily  involved  her  in  war  ro“°d  tha 
with  Spain,  which, though  interrupted  by  frequent  NtgO*  "url<L 
tint  ions  and  Truces,  continued  several  years  with  various  A 
success.  This  con'esi  deserves  attention  in  the  briefest 
outline  of  English  History,  on  account  of  the  op[H>rtunity 
which  it  afforded  for  those  memorable  exploits  which  first 
raised  the  name  of  our  Countrymen  as  a nautical  People, 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  that  maritime  power  tu  which 
the  subsequent  greatness  of  this  Kingdom  may  principally 
be  ascribed.  Among  the  naval  Captains  who  distin- 
guished themselves  at  that  memorable  epoch  none 
stands  higher  than  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  has  already 
been  incidentally  mentioned.  He  was  ihe  first  English- 
man who  circumnavigated  the  Globe,  having  entered 
the  South  Sea  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  returned 
to  Europe  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Some  of  the 
Queen's  counsellors,  dreading  die  resentment  of  the 
.Spaniards,  advised  her  to  disavow  the  enterprise  of 
Drake,  which  had  proved  extremely  disastrous  to  that 
People;  but  she,  on  the  contrary,  impelled  by  her  in- 
stinctive love  of  valour,  paid  him  a visit  on  board  hia 
ship  at  Dept  lord,  and  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of 
Knighthood.! 

Elizabeth  could  not  be  ignorant  that  the  champion-  An  army 
ship  which  she  exercised  in  behalt  of  the  Reformed  «eat  to  the 
Religion  in  Scotland,  France,  and  the  Netherlands, 
exposed  her  to  much  personal  danger  of  assassination.  ^ j^fj 
The  fate  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  was  murdered  at  Leicester. 
Delft,  and  the  machination*  of  Parry  and  Morgan  in  a.  d. 
her  own  Country,  left  no  room  to  doubt  that  her  death  by  1 5S5» 
violent  meau*  would  have  been  applauded  iu  all  Homan 
Catholic  States  as  a meritorious  action.  But  she  per- 
severed. nevertheless,  in  supporting  the  cause  of  the 
Flemings  against  their  tyrannical  rulers;  and  when,  in 

a vigorous  effort  was  meditated  against  them,  she 
sent  an  army  of  horse  and  foot  to  co-operate  with  the 
native  forces.  Unfortuuately  her  partial  judgment  de- 
cided in  favour  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  w»  the  Gcuend- 
in-Chief;  a Nobleman  who  had  never  shown  any  talent 
for  war,  and  whose  imperious  character  and  inordinate 
vanity  were  little  calculated  to  secure  the  confidence  of 
her  allies.  He  enjoyed,  indeed,  the  assistance  of  many 
brave  men,  among  whom  was  the  renowned  Philip 
Sidney,  his  nephew,  who  soon  afterward*  lost  his  life  in 
a casual  skirmish.  But  his  success  in  the  field  was  not 
equal  to  the  means  placed  within  his  reach,  nor  to  the 
expectations  which  were  entertained  of  his  gallant  asso- 
ciates by  thoae  who  witnessed  their  departure  from  the 

• ILlvil,  P.  161. 

t bluwe,  p.  689.  Hakluyt,  fuyagn,  \ol.  'u i.  p.  730. 
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shores  of  England 4,  for  which  renson  he  was  recalled 
by  his  Royal  mistress,  who  could  not  resist  the  com- 
plaints made  of  his  misconduct  by  the  heads  of  the 
confederated  communities.* 

Drake,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  a fleet 
appointed  to  cruise  in  the  West  Indies,  made  a much 
deeper  impression  upon  the  enemy,  und  added  fresh 
laurels  to  the  service  in  which  his  early  reputation  was 
gained.  After  reducing  St.  Domingo  and  C'arthagena 
lie  extended  his  conquests  to  the  Spanish  main,  and 
loaded  his  ships  with  the  wealth  of  that  Continent ; 
and  though  a number  of  his  men  perished  from  the 
effects  of  the  climate,  the  trophies  which  he  dis- 
played on  his  return  called  forth  n multitude  of  volun- 
teers, and  inflamed  the  ambition  of  all  the  youth  who 
longed  for  wealth  or  mariiol  glory.  The  subjects  of 
Philip,  it  is  true,  learning  caution  from  their  repealed 
losses,  fortified  their  colonies  with  gTcnter  care,  and  in- 
creased their  strength  at  sea  ; but,  nevertheless,  they 
proved  not  a match  for  the  more  experienced  valour  of 
the  English,  who  never  hesitated  to  engage  them  what- 
ever might  be  the  inequality  of  their  force. 

But  domestic  intrigue*,  originating  with  enthusias- 
tic persons  who  were  willing  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for 
their  Religion,  were  more  formidable  in  the  eyes  of  the 
English  Government  than  the  arms  of  Spain  or  the 
Bulls  of  the  Pope.  Most  of  these  conspiracies  had  for 
their  object  the  restoration  of  Mary  to  power,  her  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  removal  of 
the  latter  by  death  or  deposition.  At  length  Anthony 
Bubingiou,  a young  man  of  good  family  iu  Derbyshire, 
was  induced  to  lend  an  ear  to  a scheme  formed  for  that 
purpose  by  certain  partisans  of  the  Scottish  Queen  resi- 
dent in  Paris.  By  degrees  he  found  himself  engaged  in 
a correspondence  with  her,  and  provided  with  a number 
of  associates  equally  ready  to  hazard  all  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  her  deliverance.  Their  ultimate  reliance 
was  placed  on  the  co-operation  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
abroad,  who  had  promised  both  money  and  arms,  though 
they  had  no  doubt  that,  when  the  blow  was  struck 
against  Elizabeth,  thousands  of  the  same  profession  at 
home  would  flock  to  their  aid.  But  Walsiugham,  whose 
means  of  secret  information  baffled  the  attempt*  of  every 
traitor,  introduced  hi*  spies  among  the  accomplices  of 
Bnbington,  and  thereby  became  privy  to  all  their  designs. 
He  allowed  them  to  proceed  so  far  us  to  assure  the  cap- 
tive Princes*  that  after  the  assassination  of  the  usurper 
foreign  troops  would  enter  the  Kingdom,  put  her  in  pos- 
session of  her  hereditary  right,  and  re-establish  the 
Ancient  Faith.  No  sooner  had  Mary  given  her  assent 
to  these  proposals  than  the  conspirators  were  seized, 
fourteen  of  whom  were  executed,  avowing  the  crime  for 
which  they  suffered.f 

It  was  at  length  resolved  to  bring  the  Queen  of  Scot* 
herself  to  trial,  for  having  consented  to  the  projected 
murder  of  her  whom  she  was  wont  to  describe  as  her 
sister  and  cousiu.  A Commission,  consisting  of  forty- 


* Camden.  n.  263,  mentions  an  cri.1  which  resulted  from  the 
campaigns  in  rlaadtira.  “ It  ia  not  to  be  admitted  that  the  English, 
who,  till  now,  were  of  all  the  Northern  nation*  the  rawtemtest 
drinker*,  learned  in  these  Nvtheriand  wars  first  to  drown  them* 
sviven  with  immoderate  drinking,  and  by  drinking  other*'  health  to 
impair  their  own.  And  ever  aince  tbe  sice  of  drunkenone  hath  so 
dmtrwd  itself  over  the  whole,  that  in  oar  days  first  it  was  fain  to  bo 
reetr <ioed  by  laws." 

f Stale  Tna/t,  to!,  i.  p.135.  Camdeir,  p.  336.  Murden,  Stilt 
Poprrt,  p.  517.  Holinshcd,  p.  1555,  1556. 


seven  persons  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  nation,  was  Annals  of 
appointed  by  a Royal  Warrant,  with  powers  to  examine 
and  pass  sentence  on  the  late  Sovereign  of  Scotland, 
the  heiress  of  James  V.  After  some  discussion  as  to  ram 
the  competency  of  the  tribunal,  who  could  not  be  held  a9  A* 
her  peers,  the  prisoner  submitted  to  their  authority  as 
judge*.  Being  destitute  of  the  aid  of  Counsel  she  con-  A D 
ducted  her  defence  in  person ; admitting  in  substance  1603 
all  the  accusations  with  which  she  was  loaded  except  her 
concurrence  in  the  design  to  cut  olT  Elizabeth.  The 
main  weight  of  the  evidence,  therefore,  was  directed  to 
that  point,  and  it  was  drawn  from  the  confession  of  her 
two  Secretaries,  Naue  and  Curie,  as  well  as  from  her  in- 
tercepted letters  addressed  to  Babington,  who  acknow- 
ledged that  he  had  sent  communications  and  received 
answers  relative  to  this  special  consummation  of  their 
Treason.  Mary  desired  that  her  Secretaries  might  be 
confronted  with  her  ; maintaining  that,  in  her  presence, 
they  would  not  dare  to  repeat  so  frightful  a <mlmnny  in 
(lie  form  of  legal  evidence  This  request  was  not  atm 
granted ; and  hence  her  friends  have  some  countenance  ruted, 
fur  their  insinuation  that  Naue  and  Curie  were  either  Fob, 
bribed  nr  terrified  to  speak  as  they  were  desired,  and 
that,  as  Walningham  was  known  to  make  additions  to 
some  of  the  letters  which  fell  into  his  hands,  he  moy 
have  forged  Olivers  entirely.*  We  need  not  here  pursue 
the  detail*  of  the  well-known  tragedy  of  Fothcringay. 

As  to  the  right  assumed  by  Elizabeth  over  the  liberty  Reflections 
and  life  of  her  kinswoman  the  word  are  now  agreed,  on  the  con* 
The  latter  sought  the  protection  of  England  voluntarily,  vjf*  lL|. 
or  because  she  nad  no  other  resource  ; and  in  either  case  *ia 
the  right  over  her  asserted  by  the  Queen  was  ooly  that 
of  superior  power.  If  she  came  because  she  had  no 
other  asylum,  her  claim*  and  her  person  were  but  the 
more  sacred.  Like  one  escaping  from  shipwreck  she 
sought  safety  on  the  first  shore  that  presented  itself.  It 
may  he  objected  that  the  Queen  of  Scots,  by  participating 
in  a conspiracy  against  ihe  life  of  Elizabeth,  forfeited  her 
own  life  on  the  principle  of  retributive  justice.  Had 
Mary  been  at  large  in  England,  sharing  with  others  the 
protection  of  the  iuws  and  the  confidence  of  the  State, 
her  conspiring  against  the  Sovereign  would  have 
afforded  a plausible,  though  not  a conclusive  case  against 
her.  But  Elizabeth,  by  arbitrarily  taking  away  from  her 
the  freedom,  took  away  from  her  also  the  reciprocal 
responsibility  of  her  actions;  and  the  right  thus  ac- 
quired over  her  prisoner  was  nothing  more  than  that 
exercbed  by  a bandit,  or  pirate,  over  a suspected  captive,  t 

Philip  of  Spain  was  highly  indignant  at  the  execution  pj^pp  pre_ 
of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  joined  to  the  harassing  warfare  pares  tha 
which  Elizabeth  maintained  against  him  by  sea  and  Armada, 
land.  The  resources  of  this  Monarch  rendered  him  a 
very  formidable  enemy.  His  navy  wa9  more  numerous 
than  that  possessed  by  any  other  European  Potentate ; 
he  had  harbours  opposite  to  those  of  the  Country  which 
he  meant  to  attack ; his  exchequer  was  supplied  with 
the  gold  of  the  New  World  ; and  his  land-forces  sur- 
passed all  contemporaries  in  brave  and  experienced  offi- 
cers. The  fleet  equipped  for  the  invasion  of  Britain 


• It  is  well  known  that  in  oo«  of  the  letters  raceived  by  Babing* 
tan  there  was  a postscript  in  the  same  cipher  requesting  him  to 
send  to  Mary  the  names  of  tbe  six  gentlemen  who  had  undertaken 
to  kill  ihe  Queen.  But  when  the  letter  wax  read  at  his  trial,  and 
at  tbe  trial  of  Mary,  it  appeared  without  any  postscript.  Camden 
inform*  us  that  it  «u  one  of  the  additions  tnada  to  the  letter  ia 
the  office  of  the  Secretary. 

1 Mackintosh,  vol.  iu.  p.  327. 
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Hiatrry.  comprehended  about  a hundred  and  fifty  vessel*,  of  which 
“v— fifty-four  are  described  as  “ forcible  and  invincible  ship*.'* 
From  The  united  crews  amounted  to  eight  thousand  seven  hun- 
drefl  an<*  *'xty"***  * a,,‘l  on  l)t>aril  wcrc  twenty-oue  thou- 
* ^ sand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-five  soldiers,  liesides  two 
a °o  thousand  and  eighty-eight  galley-slaves.  As  the  intention 
1603  **1C  ^*nE  was  nul  OI,l>'  *°  *nWu«  ^*1  141  coU»- 

nize  the  dominions  of  the  heretical  Queen,  he  had 
collected  for  the  use  of  his  people  a number  of  horses, 
mules,  carls,  wagons,  spades,  mattocks,  baskets,  and 
every  thing  necessary  for  reducing  fortresses  or  culti- 
vating the  soil.  Ouc  hundred  and  eighty  Monks  and 
Jesuits  embarked  on  board  the  Armada;  and  chains, 
wheels,  racks,  whips,  and  other  instruments  of  torture, 
to  be  employed  in  the  conversion  or  extirpation  of  the 
Protestants,  were  said  to  form  part  of  the  lading.* 

Armiei  un-  In  addition  to  the  preparations  made  in  the  ports  of 
d*r  Parma  Spain,  the  Duke  of  iSirma  had  equipped  in  the  Nether- 
aad  Guise.  |an(is  a fiotj]|a  0f  flat-bottomed  boats,  fitted  to  convey 
across  the  Channel  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men  ; and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  Duke  of  Guise  was  advancing  to  the 
coast  of  Normandy  at  the  head  of  twelve  thousand 
veterans,  whom  he  meant  to  land  on  the  Western  shores 
of  England.  This  force,  destined  for  the  destruction  of 
Liberty  and  the  Protestant  Religion  in  the  two  British 
Kingdoms,  might  have  shaken  the  courage  of  a Sove- 
reign less  firm  than  Elizabeth.  But  her  constancy  and 
resolution  were  never  seen  to  waver  even  for  a single 
moment.  On  the  contrary,  her  spirit  rose  in  proportion 
to  the  urgency  of  the  danger,  and  assumed  even  an  ex- 
pression of  confidence,  defiance,  and  contempt,  which 
produced  a similar  feeling  iu  the  mind*  ot  her  People. 
She  knew  the  resources  of  the  Country  and  the  bravery 
of  her  subjects  ; and  she  never  allowed  herself  to  doubt 
but  that  Divine  Providence  would  support  the  True 
Faith,  and  visit  all  its  enemies  with  defeat  and  con- 
sternation. 

Arrant!* not  England  had  long  enjoyed  peace,  ond  her  People, 
W*N  accordingly,  had  fallen  into  a very  general  disuse  of  arms, 
quipped.  ^ sea,  indeed,  several  officers  had  distinguished  them- 
selves both  ns  navigators  and  as  masters  of  the  Art  of 
naval  war;  but  the  Royal  ships  were  few  in  number,  and, 
comparatively  speaking,  of  very  small  size.  Hence  the  Ar- 
mada was  viewed  with  anxiety  and  alarm  by  the  Minister* 
of  Elizabeth,  who  were  better  qualified  to  estimate  the  real 
amount  of  the  danger  with  which  the  Country  was 
threatened  than  the  chivalrous  Queen,  whose  spirits  were 
excited  by  the  ardent  loyalty  of  her  immediate  followers. 
In  our  days  the  crowded  sails  which  issued  from  the 
harbour*  of  Spain  would  be  regarded  with  derision ; for 
ten  ships  of  the  line,  with  hall  as  many  frigates,  would 
be  held  sufficient  to  blow  vessels  so  cumbrous  out  of  the 
water,  or  to  sink  them  to  the  bottom.  The  huge  galleons, 
which  carried  their  principal  batteries  fore  and  aft,  could 
not  be  managed  unless  they  enjoyed  the  rare  advantage 
of  a leading  wind  ; and  for  this  reason  the  lighter  ships 
of  the  English  could  pour  in  their  broadsides  and  lack 
away  without  sustaining  much  injury. 

When  the  Lord  Lieutenants  of  the  different  Counties 
returned  their  musters,  it  was  found  that  the  total  inilitafy 

• The  vessels  composing  this  fleet  were  of  four  kinds : first,  tha 
ordinary  ship*  of  war,  formed  after  the  chiul*  or  keel  of  the  an- 
cient Northern  nations  ; secondly,  the  galley,  which  employed  ihe 
aid  of  oars,  and  earned  cannon  ou  the  prow  and  the  stem  ; thirdly, 
the  galeane,  one-third  larger  and  broader  than  the  gallev ; fourthly, 
(lie  galleon,  bt-iug  the  ordinary  ship  of  wax,  extended  in  length, 

with  cannon  on  each  flank,  and  powerful  batteries  on  the  prow  and 

stern.  Strada,  lib.  is.  Lingatu. 


force  enrolled  for  the  defence  of  the  Kingdom  amounted  Annals  of 
to  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men,  exclusively  of  Britain, 
the  armed  bauds  supplied  by  the  City  of  London.  It  ' 
was  determined  that  at  Milford,  the  haven  of  which 
uflbrded  the  best  opportunity  for  hostile  disembarkation, 
there  should  be  assembled  two  thousand  foot  and  one 
thousand  Ivorsc.  Plymouth  was  still  more  amply  pro- 
vided with  the  means  oi  defence,  as  its  proximity  to 
Spain  might  recommend  it  us  a good  place  lor  landing. 

There  accordingly  were  stationed  the  men  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall,  besides  the  levies  made  at  the  Stannaries,  tion**maifo 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Portland  tooppeae it. 
was  strengthened  both  by  fortifications  and  troops ; the 
latter  being  draughted  from  Dorsetshire  and  Wiltshire. 

Tile  same  order  of  defence  was  curried  into  effect  in 
Somersetshire,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  Hong  the  coasts  of 
Sussex,  Kent,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk,  in  the  event  of  the 
Spaniards  appearing  on  shore,  the  plan  of  operations  was 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  General ; only  it  was  en- 
joined, if  the  enemy's  advance  into  the  interior  could  not 
be  prevented,  that  the  Country  should  be  laid  waste,  and 
the  invaders  harassed  by  perpetual  alarm* ; and  no  en- 
gagement risked  until  the  presence  of  a strong  army 
should  render  success  almost  certain.  • 

These  arrangement?,  seconded  by  the  spirit  of  the  Militia. 
Queen  and  the  energy  of  the  People,  might  have  con- 
vinced Philip  that  his  attempt  would  encounter  obstacle* 
next  to  insuperable.  In  a contemporary  publication  it 
is  stated  that  within  a short  time  tlie  whole  of  England 
rose  simultaneously  in  arm*.  There  was  not  a corner 
of  the  land  which  did  not  ring  with  preparation,  and 
muster  its  armed  force  ; and  especially  the  Maritime 
Counties  from  Cornwall  to  Kent,  and  thence  Eastward 
to  Lincolnshire,  were  so  furnished  with  soldiers,  both  of 
themselves  and  with  the  auxiliary  militia  of  the  neigh- 
booring  Shires,  that  upon  any  otic  spot  where  n landing 
might  be  effected,  un  army  of  twenty  thousand  men 
could  be  assembled  within  forty-eight  hours,  provided 
with  all  manner  of  ammunition,  carriages,  and  supplies, 
and  commanded  by  Captaius  of  the  greotest  military 
knowledge  and  experience.t 

In  addition  to  these  preparations,  in  which  every  rran  Special  aiw 
who  could  carry  a weapon  was  eager  to  supply  hi*  aid,  mies. 
Elizabeth  gave  directions  for  raising  two  separate  armies 
for  a special  service.  Of  these,  the  first,  consisting  of 
twenty-two  thousand  fool  and  two  thuu>aud  horse,  en- 
cani|>ed  at  Tilbury,  and  was  commanded  by  the  Earl  of 
Leicester ; the  second,  amounting  to  about  twenty-nine 
thousand,  and  levied  for  the  express  purpose  of  defending 
the  Royal  person,  was  intrusted  to  Luril  Ilunsdon,  her 
near  kinsman.  The  City  of  London  raised  ten  thousand 
men  ; and,  in  case  of  necessity,  promised  to  equip  a still 


larger  hody. 

it  has  been  already  slated  that  the  navy  of  England,  Nats! 
at  this  period,  included  among  its  Commanders  some  of  arranK** 
the  greatest  names  in  our  History.  Drake,  Hawkins, 
and  Frobisher,  the  most  intrepid  and  accomplished  sea- 
officers  iu  Europe,  were  still  in  the  prime  of  life.  Lord 
Howurd  of  Effingham,  in  thecapacity  of  High  Admiral, 
assumed  the  command  ; while  the  brave  Captaius  just 
named,  together  with  Lon)  Henry  Seymour,  were  ap- 
pointed Vice  Admirals.  The  united  squadrons,  including 
the  merchant  adventurers,  comprehended  not  fewer  than 


• Kent.  to),  li.  p.  2G6.  Original  Document  in  Sl»te-l**J'er  Office, 
quoted  by  Turtle*.  _ 

■f  Lrtierto  Dun  Beruitlin  Mendoza,  quoted  by  Oldys  in  his  Ly* 
of  Jialeiyk, 
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Wut>ry.  * hundred  and  seventeen  sail,  having  on  board  rather 
• v more  than  eleven  thousand  men.  In  point  of  tonnage 

From  and  weight  of  guns,  however,  the  English  vessels  were 
A.  d.  not  equal  to  the  Spanish  ; though  in  other  respects,  not 
1534.  less  essential  to  the  character  of  ships  of  war,  they  were 

to  much  superior.  The  Lord  Admiral,  who  guarded  the 

a.  d.  Western  coast,  divided  his  force  into  three  purts,  himself 
1G03.  commanding  the  centre,  in  which  were  the  largest  vessels. 
On  the  side  of  Uahant  he  stationed  Drake  with  twenty 
ahips,  to  give  the  earliest  notice  of  the  enemy’s  approach  ; 
whilst  Hawkins  was  directed  to  take  a position  between 
the  Admiral  and  the  Sctlly  Isles.  To  watch  the  French 
coast,  Lord  H.  Seymour  and  the  Dutch  Commander, 
Count  Justin,  were  placed  off  Dunkirk,  with  orders  to 
cruise  along  the  coast  of  Flanders,  and  to  prevent  the 
sailing  of  the  Duke  of  Parma.* 

Good  Hcha-  At  this  eventful  crisis,  Elizabeth  experienced  (he 
viour  i>{  the  fidelity  and  zeal  of  the  great  body  of  her  Roman  Catho- 
CathoUc*.  8U^jcc*s*  they  were  on  one  side  assailed 

with  suspicion  and  odium,  and  oil  the  other  were  invited 
to  reverence  their  Religion  and  to  join  the  invaders. 
Howard  himself,  who  commanded  the  fleet,  was  of  that 
Religious  persuasion,  and  many  Nobles  of  the  same 
Faith  served  as  volunteers  both  bv  sea  and  land.  Some 
fitted  out  vessels  at  their  own  expense  and  intrusted  them 
to  Protestant  Officers;  while  others  encouraged  their 
dependents  to  suspend  at  such  a moment  the  distinctions 
of  Religion  and  Politics,  and  to  unite  in  the  defence  of 
their  native  land.t 

It  cannot  fail  to  appear  surprising  that  amidst  all 
these  alarms  and  preparations  the  two  Sovereigns  of 
Spain  and  England  were  employed  in  the  attempt  to 
arrange  Terms  of  Peace.  Leicester  and  Walsingham, 
who  saw  that  the  Queen  was  in  earnest,  laboured  to  dis- 
suade  her  from  entertaining  any  vain  hope,  assuring  her 
Treaty  for  that  Philip  could  have  no  other  object  but  to  paralyze 
Peace.  (he  efforts  of  her  subjects.  Fortified  by  the  opinion  of 
Burleigh,  she  appointed  certain  Commissioners  to  meet 
the  Spanish  Deputies  at  Bourbourg  near  Calais,  where 
a conference  was  held  which,  as  was  expected  on  all 
hands,  ended  unproductively.  The  English  required 
that  the  ancient  League  between  their  Queen  and  the 
House  of  Burgundy  should  be  renewed  ; that  Philip 
should  withdraw  his  foreign  troops  from  tlie  Low 
Countries ; and  that  freedom  of  worship  should  be 
allowed  to  all  the  inhabitants  for  at  least  two  years. 
The  King  of  Spain  had  no  objection  to  the  renewal  of 
the  League;  but  maintained  that  it  would  be  impru- 
dent to  withdraw  any  troops  so  long  as  England  and 
France  continued  in  arms ; while,  as  to  freedom  of  wor- 
ship, it  was  suggested  that  Elizabeth  could  hardly  be 
serious  in  her  request,  considering  that  she  pereevenngly 
refused  a similar  boon  to  the  Roman  Catholic  portion  of 
her  own  subjects.  In  short,  it  was  manifest  that  neither 
parly  would  yield  to  the  other,  and  that  each  wished  to 
gain  time;  and  the  deliberations  accordingly  were  con- 
tinued with  an  appearance  of  earnestness  until  the  Ar- 
mada had  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Channel.} 

On  the  20th  of  .May  this  celebrated  armament  sailed 
from  the  Tagus,  the  decks  crowded  with  such  an  array 
as  had  seldom  before  been  mustered,  and  amidst  the 


* Murdin,  p.  61$.  Camden,  Hillary  of  Q>irtn  Elisabeth,  p. 
40$,  406. 

f Sumc,  p.  716.  Haririan  Mitrtf.  vol.  ii.  p.  01.  Osborn,  p.28. 
Camden,  Eh x-J+ih,  p.  4l>G, 

{ Lodge,  il  p 336.  Hardttkkt  Pa  pert,  ml.  i.  p.  337.  Camden, 
A*»alt,  p,  561,  and  HiUory,  p.  407—410. 
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shouts  of  a multitude  who  believed  that  the  doom  of  Anna!*  of 
England  was  sealed.  From  the  instructions  of  the  Britain. 
Spanish  Commander  it  appears  that  the  fleet  was  to 
rendezvous  first  off  Cope  Finistcrre  ; but,  in  case  of  *rum 
separation,  the  ships  were  to  make  for  the  Groyne, 

(as  Corunna  was  then  usually  called.)  Thence  they  1^34. 
were  to  stretch  for  the  Scilly  Islands,  the  next  point 
of  meeting  ; or  if  that  course  should  prove  imprnc. 
ticable,  they  were  to  proceed  to  Mounts  Bay  on  the  * * 

coast  of  Cornwall.  Preparations  had  beeu  hastened  in 
Flanders  to  facilitate  a co-operation  with  the  Armada; 
and,  as  wc  have  mentioned  above,  a flotilla  was  equipped  May  20. 
to  receive  troops,  which  were  to  start  for  the  opposite 
shore  so  sxjon  as  intelligence  arrived  that  the  fleet  had 
touched  the  Western  coast.  A squadron  of  large  Por- 
tuguese galcasses  was  directed  to  separate  from  the 
Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  the  Commander  in-chief, 
the  moment  he  reached  his  destination,  for  the  purpose 
of  supporting  the  Duke  of  Parma.* 

A stnrm  by  which  they  were  assailed  when  near  Cape  Dispersed 
Finiaterre  occasioned  so  much  damage  that  ihe  fear  of  by  a *k»rm. 
invasion  seems  to  have  passed  away  in  England,  and 
the  QucOn  even  gave  orders  to  layup  four  of  her  largest 
ships.  But  her  instructions  were  not  fulfilled,  Lord 
Howard  finding  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  expe- 
dition was  not  finally  abandoned.  On  the  12th  of  July, 
accordingly,  the  Spaniards  once  more  put  to  sea  nrnl 
stood  towards  the  coast  of  Cornwall.  Seven  days  later 
they  were  seen  in  the  entrance  of  the  Channel  by  a 
Scottish  Pirate,  named  Fleming,  who  conveyed  the  in- 
telligence to  Plymouth,  where  the  English  fleet  hud  an- 
chored. It  was  not  till  the  following  evening  that 
Howard  and  his  brother  officers  descried  the  Armada 
moving  majestically  onward  in  the  form  of  a semicircle.  Advance* 
the  extremities  of  which  were  distant  from  each  other  y**j^*» 
about  seven  miles.  The  English  Admiral  allowed  them  j°jy 
to  pass,  being  satisfied  that  he  should  do  most  execution 
by  doubling  upon  their  rear  and  bringing  particular 
ships  to  action  at  pleasure.  According  to  the  usage 
of  the  times,  Captain  Bradbury,  in  the  Disdain,  was  sent 
with  a defiance  to  the  enemy,  and  with  orders  to  begin 
the  action  by  firing  at  the  first  of  their  ships  which 
should  come  within  the  reach  of  his  guns.  Immediately 
after  this  formal  challenge,  Howard  advanced  in  the  Ark  First  en- 
Royal,  engaged  a galleon  commanded  by  Don  Alphonso  csgemmt. 
de  Leva,  into  which  he  poured  a well  directed  broadside.  ’'ulJr21, 

At  the  same  time,  Drake  in  the  Rrtrngr,  Hawkins  in 
the  Victory,  and  Frobisher  in  the  Triumph,  brought  to 
action  the  galleons  which  were  astern,  under  the  Rear- 
Adrniral  Rccaldo,  n sailor  of  greut  courage  and  experi- 
ence. His  talents,  however,  were  not  equal  to  the  contest 
to  which  he  was  now  exposed ; for,  after  on  obstinate  re- 
sistance, his  squadron  was  dispersed,  one  vessel  was 
burned,  ami  another,  the  flag-ship  of  Pedro  dc  Valdez, 
was  taken  by  Drake,  who  found  on  board  nut  less  than 
fifty-five  thousand  ducats.  The  Duke  de  Medina  Sido- 
nia meantime  held  on  his  course  crowding  all  sail,  while 
the  Lord  High  Admiral,  satisfied  with  the  advantage  he 
had  gained,  suspended  the  attack  until  he  should  be 
joined  by  forty  vessels  detained  at  Plymouth. 

* Cam  Jen,  p.  410.  “The  said  Spanish  fleet,  being  the  best 
furnished  with  men,  munition,  and  alt  manner  of  provision*,  of 
any  that  ever  the  occsn  saw,  and  calk'd  by  the  arrogant  name  of 
‘Invincible,’  conaia'ed  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  ■mt»s,  in  which 
were  niuefeen  thuusand  two  hundred  and  ninety  soldiers,  eight 
thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  manners,  two  thousand  and 
eighty  galley-slaves,  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty  great 
ordnance.''  Other  writers  statu  the  number*  somewhat  differently. 
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. History.  On  the  same  tiny  in  which  these  transactions  took 
place,  Howard  wrote  to  Sir  Francis  Walsingham  in  the 
From  following  terms: — “I  will  not  trouble  you  with  any 
A*  D*  long  letter;  we  are  at  this  present  otherwise  occupied 
1534.  wjtj,  writingra  Upon  Friday,  at  Plymouth,  I re- 

40  ceived  intelligence  that  there  were  a great  number  of 
1603  *h*P9  <k*cried  off  llle  ; whereupon,  although  the 

Letter  from  'w>nd  was  very  skaot,  we  first  warped  out  of  the  har- 
i toward  to  hour  that  night,  and  upon  Saturday  it  turned  out  to 
Waiting-  rain  hard  by  the  wind  being  at  South-West,  and  about 
fcua*  three  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon  we  descried  the 
Spanish  fleet,  and  we  did  what  we  could  to  work  fur 
the  wind,  which,  by  this  morning,  we  had  recovered,  de- 
scrying their  fleet  to  consist  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
sail,  whereof  there  arc  four  galleasses  and  many  ships  of 
great  burden.  At  niue  of  the  clock  we  gave  them  fight, 
which  continued  until  one.  Iu  the  fight  wc  made 
some  of  them  to  bear  down  to  stop  their  leak,  notwith- 
standing we  durst  not  venture  to  put  in  among  them, 
their  fleet  being  so  strong ; but  there  shall  be  nothing 
either  neglected  or  unliazarded  that  may  work  their 
overthrow.  Sir,  the  Captains  in  her  Majesty’s  ships 
have  behaved  themselves  most  bravely  and  like  men 
hitherto,  and  1 doubt  not  will  continue  to  their  great 
commendation.  And  so  recommending  our  success  to 
your  godly  prayers,  1 bid  you  heartily  farewell.*’* 

Tuttle  of  On  flic  23d  a battle  look  place  which  continued  due- 
the 234.  ing  the  whole  day.  The  younger  officers  were  desirous 
to  board  the  enemy;  but  Howard  had  resolved  on  a 
contrary  course,  being  convinced  that  his  lighter  ships 
would  engage  to  greater  advantage  at  a convenient  dis- 
tance. Ignorant  of  the  tactics  since  pursued  by  British 
Admirals,  he  thought  that  “ to  clap  ships  together  be- 
longs rather  to  a madman  than  a man  of  war ; that 
there  was  more  belonging  to  a good  ship  upon  the 
water  than  great  daring,  and  a great  difference  between 
fighting  loose  or  at  large,  when  the  contest  happens  to 
be  between  vessels  of  great  build,  heavy  ordnance,  and 
a large  toree  aboard,  and  ships,  such  u9  the  English 
were,  of  lighter  make  and  more  sparingly  manned.  It 
must  be  acknowledged  that  the  method  he  pursued  was 
wisely  suited  to  the  comparative  powers  of  the  two 
fleets.  4 

Several  »t-  Several  actions  took  place  on  the  26th  with  various 
tjcka  ou  tke  success ; but,  as  want  of  ammunition  compelled  the  Eng- 
fish  to  bear  away,  the  enemy  not  unreasonably  con- 
cluded that  they  had  relinquished  the  contest.  The 
High  Admiral,  indeed,  having  held  a Council  of  War,  re- 
solved not  to  renew  hostilities  until  the  Spaniards  should 
reach  the  Straits  of  Dover,  where  the  squadron,  under 
Lord  Henryr  Seymour  and  Sir  Thomas  Winter,  wailed  to 
intercept  them.  The  invaders  accordingly  sailed  up  the 
Channel  with  a fair  wind,  making  all  imposing  appear- 
ance ; and  as  the  ship*  under  Howurd  only  hung  ou 
their  rear,  keeping  up  a feeble  fire,  the  alarm  through- 
out the  Maritime  Counties  became  very  general.  It 
was  probably  at  this  moment,  when  want  of  shot  had 
silenced  the  greater  part  of  the  English  fleet,  that  the 
’.iremature  report  was  carried  abroad  of  the  complete 
success  of  the  Armada.  The  news  flew  from  France  to 


^ * It  is  said  that  when  the  approach  of  the  Armada  was  an- 
nounced by  the  Hover,  Firming,  the  Captain*  and  Cotuauuwkrs  were 
engaged  in  playing  low)* ; and  Sir  Francis  Drake,  it  is  added, 
•nsutud,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a sailor,  that  Ute  match  *l*mld  t«  played 
out.  as  them  waa  ample  tims  both  to  win  live  game  and  to  brat  the 
Spaniard*.  Tytler,  Raingh,  p.  89. 


Madrid,  and  even  to  Rome.  At  Paris  the  Spanish  Annals  of 
Ambassador  entered  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame,  flourish-  Bntaio.  < 
ing  his  sword  above  his  head,  and  shouting  “ Victoria!  ” 

Cardinal  Allen,  in  the  Popish  Capital,  made  a great  *t'wn 
feast  and  invited  to  it  all  the  English.  Scotch,  aud  Irish  \r  \t 
Roman  Catholics  to  commemorate  the  captivity  of  Eli-  t0  * 
xabeth  and  the  eulirc  subjugation  of  her  Kingdom.  A D 

But  far  other  events  were  passing  in  the  Channel.  1003’ 

As  the  Spanish  fleet  proceeded  in  its  course,  crowds  of  Rejoicing* 
armed  men  flocked  to  the  beach,  and  vessels  of  various  on  the  Cvn* 
sixes  put  out  from  every  harbour  eager  to  share  in  the 
glory  of  the  approaching  struggle.  Having  ou  the  Armada 
27lh  come  to  anchor  before  Calais,  the  Chief  of  the  c*ida 
Armada  sent  a message  to  the  Duke  of  l’arma,  request-  jujy  27. 
ing  a reinforcement  of  small  ships,  without  which  he 
could  not  cope  with  the  enemy;  and  urging  him  to  em- 
bark his  army,  which,  under  cover  of  night,  might  effect 
a landing  ou  the  opposite  coast.  Parma  could  not 
obey  these  orders.  His  boats,  ill  constructed  at  first, 
were  now  warped,  leaky,  and  uufit  for  sea ; his  provi- 
sions were  nearly  exhausted  ; his  troops  were  weakened 
and  diminished  by  sickness;  aud  the  only  ports  from 
which  he  could  issue  were  strictly  blockaded  by  a Dutch 
squadron.  Disappointed  of  this  assistance,  on  which 
he  had  confidently  relied,  Medina  kept  his  station  off 
Calais,  placing  his  fleet  iu  such  order  that  his  antago- 
nists could  not  attack  him  without  manifest  disadvan- 
tage, But  this  caution  was  rendered  unavailing  by  a 
stratagem  ou  the  part  of  Howard.  Selecting  eight  of  Fire-ship*.’ 
his  least  serviceable  vessels  he  filled  their  holds  with 
combustibles  and  committed  them  to  the  charge  of  two 
experienced  officers.  Young  aud  Prowsc,  wlvo,  conduct- 
ing them  at  midnight  to  within  a short  distance  of  the 
Armada,  pointed  their  heads  towards  the  hostile  line, 
and  set  fire  to  the  train.* 

The  Spaniards,  seixed  with  terror,  cut  their  cables  Terror  of 
and  fled  in  confusion.  Some  ran  ashore;  others  were  the  Spa- 
so  dispersed  as  not  to  see  the  signal  of  their  Com- 
mander-i n -chief,  who  summoned  them  to  their  places ; 
aud,  accordingly,  when  morning  dawned,  they  found 
themselves  cx|)o*cd  to  the  most  furious  attacks  from 
every  division  of  the  English  fleet.  Drake,  Hawkins, 

Fenton,  Raleigh,  and  soon  afterwards  the  High  Admiral 
himself,  tlsc  Earl  of  Cumberland,  Lord  lleury  Seymour, 
and  Sir  Martin  Frobisher,  brought  their  ships  to  bear 
with  dreadful  effect  on  the  scattered  fragments  of  this 
gigantic  force.  It  soon  became  evident  to  the  Duke  of 
Medina  that  his  enterprise  could  not  succeed.  Disap- 
pointed of  like  co-operation  of  Parma,  and  seeing  some 
of  his  largest  vessels  taken  or  destroyed,  he  resolved  to 
save,  if  possible,  live  remainder  of  the  armament  in- 
trusted to  his  care.  Bui  as  lie  could  not,  in  the  face  of 
a resolute  and  triumphant  enemy,  attempt  to  shape  his 
course  down  the  Channel,  he  decided  upon  a hazardous 
voyage  round  the  Northern  coast  of  Scotland.  In  pur. 
suing  that  course  he  experienced  much  of  the  loss 
which  a stormy  sea  aud  ignorance  of  navigation  might 
have  led  him  to  apprehend  Less  than  a half  of  his  Amuda  ro> 
magnificent  navy  returned  to  Spain,  shattered  aud  cut  treats, 
to  pieces,  with  crews  so  worn  out  by  cold,  hunger,  and 
sickness,  that  the  impression  made  on  their  Countrymen 
by  their  miserable  appearance  was  not  less  painful  than 
the  ignomiuy  of  their  defeal.t 


• Strati*,  U.  anno  1583.  Strj  pc,  vol.  iv.  p,  280.  Liogard,  riii. 
p.  337. 

f According  to  the  liatt  in  the  letter  to  Muidou,  the  Spanish 
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History.  Under  n Government  no  active  and  vigilant  as  was 
v— that  of  the  Ministers  of  Elizabeth,  it  is  surprising  that 
From  the  triumph  of  their  Admiral  over  the  mighty  squadrons 
a.  D.  at  Philip  should  have  been  rendered  incomplete  for 
1534.  want  of  ammunition.  **  The  opportunity  was  lost," 
says  a contemporary  writer,  **  not  through  'the  negli- 
A*  gence  or  backwardness  of  the  Lord  Admiral,  but  merely 
through  the  want  of  providence  in  those  that  had  live 
ia^ta  charge  of  furnishing  and  providing  for  the  fleet ; for  at 
ofamiuiW  that  ti  lie  of  so  great  advantage,  when  they  came  to  ex- 
tioaiu  Eng-  amine  their  provisions,  they  lound  a general  scarcity  of 
li»h  ships.  powder  and  shot,  for  want  of  which  they  were  forced  to 
return  home  M The  blame  is  justly  attributed  to  the 
unseasonable  parsimony  of  the  Queen,  who,  if  her  orders 
had  been  literally  followed,  would,  in  other  respects, 
have  impaired  the  efficacy  of  the  national  defence.* 

Death  of  The  joy  of  Elizabeth  was  greatly  diminished  by  the 
the  Karl  of  suddea  death  of  her  favourite  Counsellor  and  General, 
Leicester,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  for  whom  she  had  p re  pa  re  <1  the 
highest  honours  with  which  a Sovereign  could  reward 
the  services  of  a subject.  Meantime  her  People,  whose 
love  of  adventure  was  warmed  by  their  recent  successes 
against  the  Spaniards,  showed  an  ardent  desire  tor  pro* 
scenting  the  war  against  Philip  by  taking  part  with  Don 
Antonio,  whom  he  had  driven  from  the  Throne  of  Portu- 
gal. The  Queen,  who  was  in  secret  favourable  to  the 
undertaking,  soon  saw  at  her  command  an  army  of 
sixteen  thousand  volunteers  with  a formidable  fleet  pro- 
vided at  the  expense  of  private  gentlemen,  who  thirsted 
not  less  for  American  gold  than  for  the  empty  glory  of 
replacing  the  sceptre  in  the  hand  of  an  adventurer. 
Elizabeth,  having  added  six  of  her  own  men  of  war,  and 
contributed  a sum  of  sixty  thousand  pounds  to  defray  ex- 
penses, assigned  to  Drake  the  command  of  the  ships,  and 
to  Norris  the  charge  of  the  land  forces.  Dut  these  officers, 
distinguished  for  their  bravery,  could  not  agree  in  the 
plan  of  operations;  the  one  recommending  an  imme- 
diate attack  on  Corunna,  while  the  other  urged  very 
strong  reasons  for  advancing  witliout  delay  tu  Lisbon, 
to  seize  that  Capital  before  the  Spaniards  could  make 
Expedition  preparations  for  defence.  Norris  landed  tl»e  army  in 
tol'uTtugil.  the  Hay  of  Ferrol,  took  the  low  town  of  Corunna,  aud 
gained  some  advantage  against  a body  of  troops  op- 
posed to  him ; but,  having  no  heavy  guns,  his  further 
attempts  proved  fruitless,  and,  when  a pestilential  dis- 
ease crept  into  the  camp,  he  found  it  necessary  to  re- 
embark  his  forces.  His  subsequent  labours  at  Lisboa 
were  not  more  fortunate ; and,  in  the  end,  the  expedition 
returned  to  England  with  the  loss  of  six  thousand  men, 
occasioned  chiefly  by  sickness.  Among  the  soldiers  who 
figured  in  this  unhappy  enterprise  was  the  celebrated 
Earl  of  E««cx,  who  bad  stolen  away  from  the  Queen,  in 
w hose  affections  he  already  held  a high  place,  to  share 
in  its  dangers  and  to  learn  the  Art  of  War.f 
A (Tain  of  The  affairs  of  France,  which  still  presented  a struggle 
France.  between  the  Catholics  and  Protestauts,  continued  to  en- 
gage the  interest  of  Elizabeth.  The  murder  of  Henry 
III.,  which  placed  his  relative  the  King  of  Navarre  on 
the  throne,  changed  in  some  measure  the  aspect  of  the 


Ambaesudor,  there  perished,  or  were  taken  before  tire  English  fleet 
returned  from  the  pursuit,  fifteen  sad,  carrying  four  thousand  seven 
hundred  nod  ninety-cue  men  ; and  afterwards,  an  the  coast  of  Ir&- 
laad,  seventeen  sail,  with  five  thousand  three  hundred  and  mnety- 
fcv  wen.  Strypa.  iii.  £23.  Append a. 

* Sir  William  Munson.  Account  of  the  Spanuh  If  art  among  hit 
ft'aoaJ  Tracts  tm  Chvrchtfft  foyaftt,  voL  lii,^ 
f Camden,  p,  4*29, 


political  world  ; but  the  power  of  the  League,  still  led  Annsl*  of 
by  the  Family  of  Guise,  rendered  it  necessary  that  the  Britain. 
English  Queen  should  not  withdraw  her  aid  from  the 
new  Sovereign,  Henry  IV.,  who  found  the  gates  of  his  From 
Capital  shut  against  him.  She  therefore  resolved  to  nd- 
vance  a sum  of  money,  of  which  he  was  in  great  want, 
and  to  strengthen  his  army  by  an  addition  of  four  thou-  A>  D 
sand  men  under  I.ord  Willoughby,  who  nobly  sustained  16q$ 
the  reputation  of  his  Countrymen,  and  contributed  essen- 
tially to  the  success  of  the  Protestant  Monarch.  Her 
zrral  in  this  cause  was  not  a little  warmed  by  the  know- 
ledge that  Philip  had  gained  some  advantages  on  the 
coast  immediately  opposite  to  her  dominions,  aud  had 
even  obtained  possession  of  certain  towns,  whence  there 
was  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  Spaniards  would  attack 
the  ships  of  her  merchants,  and  perhaps  concert  new 
plans  for  invading  her  Kingdom.  Influenced  by  these 
views,  she  despatched  a considerable  reinforcement,  first 
under  Sir  John  Norris,  and  subsequently  under  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  enjoining  (hem  to  direct  their  principal 
efforts  against  the  troops  of  the  Spanish  King  in  garrison 
of  certain  strong-holds  in  Brittany.  Henry  expressed 
his  hearty  concurrence  in  the  scheme  of  warfare  suggested 
by  the  Queen  ; but,  unable  to  confine  his  exertions  to  so 
narrow  a field,  he  led  bis  English  auxiliaries  into  Picardy, 
where  they  soon  found  themselves  engaged  in  a series 
of  bloody  actions  which  redounded  more  to  the  honour 
of  their  valour  than  to  the  furtherance  of  the  object  they 
bad  been  sent  to  accomplish.  Meantime  Elizaheth  at- 
tempted to  annoy  her  great  rival  in  other  quarters.  She  N»y*I  ex- 
fitted  out  ships  at  her  own  expense,  and  encouraged  a P^h'ons 
number  of  gallant  adventurers  to  assail  the  Spaniards  y*1”** 
at  sea,  aud  more  particularly  to  intercept  their  rich  fleets  1 
which  annually  crossed  the  Atlantic  from  the  American 
colonics.  In  these  enterprises,  however,  for  they  were 
renewed  from  time  to  time,  the  result  did  not  always 
answer  her  expectation ; for,  though  her  cruisers  suc- 
ceeded in  making  some  valuable  prizes,  their  cargoes  were 
not  equivalent  to  the  loss  and  expense  incurred  by  the 
projectors.* 

But  the  cares  of  the  Queen  were  not  confined  to  the 
policy  of  her  neighbours  and  like  struggle  between 
Catholicism  and  the  rising  power  of  the  Protestant* 
abroad.  A similar  spirit,  somewhat  modified  by  circum- 
stances, displayed  itself  at  home ; and  at  every  subse- 
quent meeting  of  Parliament  she  bad  the  mortification  Proceedings 
to  discover  that  Puritanism  threatened  no  less  disturb-  i“  P«lia- 
ance  to  ber  Government  than  Philip  apprehended  from 
the  dogmas  of  Lutlier,  and  Henry  sustained  from  the 
bigotry  of  the  League.  Obstacles  were  thereby  created 
which  nothing  short  Of  her  great  popularity  could  have 
enabled  her  to  overcome.  Belying  upon  this  feeling, 
she  urged  the  enactmnet  of  laws  qu'te  inconsistent  with 
public  freedom ; advanced  claims  in  the  form  of  pre- 
rogative which  would  not  have  been  conceded  to  uny  but 
a female  Sovereign  whose  name  was  associated  with 
the  blessings  of  the  Reformation;  and  administered  re- 
bukes which  the  Members  must  have  received  with  a 
smile,  because  her  sex  naturally  disarmed  their  resent- 
ment. She  procured  in  the  Session  of  1593  the  passing 
of  a Statute,  which  provided,  that  every  person  above 
sixteen  years  of  age  who  refused  to  attend  Public  Wor- 
ship in  the  Established  Church  during  a whole  month 
should  be  thrown  into  prison  ; that,  after  suffering  this 


• Rjrmrr,  vol.  \ir,  p.  116.  Camden,  History  of  Queen  Ehxar 
btlh,  p.  447 — 430. 
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jwnnlty,  if  he  nhouli)  persist  for  the  space  of  three  months 
in  his  refusal  to  conform,  he  must  be  expelled  from  the 
Kingdom  ; and  that,  if  he  should  return  from  banish- 
ment without  the  intention  to  comply,  he  should  be 
put  to  death  as  a common  felon.4 

When  agitated  by  these  thoughts  for  the  uniformity 
of  Religion,  Elizabeth  received  information  that  Henry 
IV*.  had  conformed  to  the  Roman  Catholic  worship, 
being  convinced  that  he  could  not  in  any  other  way 
secure  the  sovereignty  of  France  and  the  repose  of  his 
people.  Hi*  compliance,  however,  which  savoured 
more  of  policy  than  a regard  to  Truth,  did  not  alter  his 
views  with  regard  to  the  ground*  of  the  war  with 
Philip  ; and  accordingly,  though  the  English  Queen 
expressed  her  disappointment  in  very  indignant  terms, 
she  did  not  cease  to  co-operate  wfith  him  as  an  ally.  At 
the  same  time  she  extended  her  concern  towards  Scot- 


land, so  far  at  least  ns  to  neutralize  the  power  of  James, 
by  encouraging  intrigues  among  hi*  subjects.  The 
Nobility  who  favoured  the  Church  of  Rome. were  natu- 
rally disposed  to  take  part  with  the  King  of  Spain, 
whose  attempts  upon  Britain  had  professedly  for  their 
object  the  restoration  of  the  Ancient  Faith  throughout 
the  Island;  and  there  was  probably  good  ground  for  the 
suspicion  that  they  had  entered  into  a confederacy  with  him 
for  effecting  a landing  in  the  North,  joining  his  army 
with  alflhc  forces  they  could  raise,  and  finally  for  making 
an  inroad  into  the  Counties  Southward  of  the  Tweed. 


lint  Elizabeth,  though  she  thought  proper  to  warn  her 
kinsman  of  the  danger,  would  not  assist  him  in  averting 
If.  She  I tad  always  more  .satisfuclion  in  seeing  the  King 
of  Scots  embroiled  with  his  turbulent  Barons  than  in 
State  of  courting  hi*  alliance  ; holding  it  sufficient  for  her  own 
Sc-.tl.ukil.  security  that  the  troubled  state  of  his  affairs  prevented 
him  from  listening  to  proposals  on  the  part  of  her  foreign 
enemies.  Her  vigilance  was  never  allowed  to  repose 
during  the  life  of  Philip,  whose  immense  riches  and 
veteran  troops  rendered  him  extremely  formidable.  Nor 
was  she  altogether  exempted  from  the  more  perplexing 
apprehensions  of  private  assassination,  instigated  or 
countenanced  by  the  same  Monarch  ; and,  at  the  period 
to  which  wc  have  now  arrived,  one  Lopez,  a Jew,  was 
found  guilty  of  having  undertaken  to  destroy  her  by 
menus  of  poison.t 

Renewed  Elizabeth,  while  she  contributed  men  and  money  to 
attempt*  at  Henry  in  maintaining  the  balance  of  power  on 

A D the  Continent,  continued,  as  in  former  years,  to  embrace 
1&95  mry  opportunity  of  weakening  the  Spaniards  at  sea,  or 
in  their  transatlantic  possessions.  Slie  persevered  in 
fitting  out  ships  with  the  intention  of  capturing  the  gal- 
leons which  conveyed  their  treasures  across  the  Ocean  j 
aud  she  never  refused  to  give  her  sanction  to  such  pri- 
vate adventurers  as  chose  to  risk  their  lives  and  fortunes 
in  the  same  service.  Bui  Philip,  after  sustaining  some 
very  heavy  losses,  became  more  cautious  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  fleets;  and  hence  various  expeditions 
under  Hawkins,  Drake,  and  Raleigh,  in  the  West  In- 
die* and  along  the  South  American  const,  tended  more 
to  increase  the  renown  of  English  valour  than  to  enrich 
the  volunteers  who  fbught  tinder  llicir  flugs.J 


• St  at.  35  Eli*.  C,  i.  -Heylin,  Hiotoryof  ike  Prtebyltnxns- 
Stop*,  AWi,  v*L  iv.  p.  264. 

f Camden  give*  IQiubrth'*  letter  to  Henry,  which,  in  the  lr»r»»- 
latkm,  begin*  a*  fbllewi : - Ala* ! what  deep  Borrow,  what  wrhe- 
ment  grief,  what  light  have  1 felt  at  my  heart,  for  the  thing*  which 
Mmlairte  hath  told  me  of  l Ala.  ! i*  the  world  come  to  this 

jws*  .' 

• C«J<a.  mim  tfc,  1 i»5.  £/,  cf  p.  1J0. 


A more  important  scene  awaited  the  gallant  sailors  of  Arnl*  »f 
Elizabeth,  in  which  they  inflicted  on  the  great  enemy  of  **”***■• 
their  Country  a most  humiliating  defeat.  Philip  had 
never  entirely  ceesed  to  cherish  the  hoj»e  of  conquering  *v,'m 
England  by  force  of  arms,  aided  by  the  Catholics,  whom  .A’ 
he  too  confidently  considered  as  more  attached  to  their  * 

Religion  than  to  national  independence.  He  had  lately  A n 
obtained  possession  of  Calais,  a convenient  station  for  l/;p3 
organizing  his  plan*  ; the  Scottish  Noldes  in  his  interest 
were  ready  to  rise  at  the  first  signal  ; and  his  mariners.  Cadi*  rx- 
in  the  course  of  eight  years,  had  acquired  much  expe-  \ mmJujud. 
fience  in  their ‘battles  with  the  English,  whose  mode  of  a i». 
fighting  had  become  more  familiar  to  them,  lit*  vast  1596. 
preparation*  did  not  escape  the  inquirim  uf  the  Queen 
and  her  faithful  Ministers,  who  now  resolved  to  adopt 
the  counsel  pressed  upon  them  by  the  most  expert  of  the 
ara-officers  with  regard  to  the  Armada,  and,  if  possible, 
to  destroy  his  armament  before  it  should  leave  the  port. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  vessel*  were  accnrtlinjjJy  equipjred 
at  Plymouth,  of  which  seventeen  were  first-rates.  The 
Dutch  supplied  twenty  two  ships  of  war,  included  in  the 
nunitier  now  stated,  and  the  rest  were  tender*  and  such 
small  craft  as  were  found  useful  for  transporting  provi- 
sions and  stores.  The  English  fleet  contained  alwut 
fourteen  thousand  tnen,  among  whom  were  a thousand 
gentlemen  volunteers ; and  it  was  estimated  that  the 
Hollander*  had  prepared  for  the  land-service  not  fewer 
than  ten  thousand  soldiers,  ready  to  debark  with  their 
allies  c.n  any  part  of  the  enemy's  coast.  The  Earl  of 
E^sex  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  military, 
while  the  charge  of  the  fleet  wa3  committed  to  the  Lord 
High  Admiral,  who  enjoyed  the  assistance  of  Sir  Waller 
Raicigh,  the  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  Sir  Francis  Yere, 

Sir  Comers  Clifford,  and  Sir  George  Carcw.  They 
proceeded  forthwith  to  Cadiz.* 

The  Spaniards,  though  taken  in  some  degree  by'sur-  It*  fuecewu 
prise,  prepared  for  the  defence  with  great  coolness  and 
decision.  'Hie  English  had  determined  to  force  their 
way  into  the  harbour  and  destroy  the  shipping,  before 
they  made  any  attempt  upon  the  town  itself:  but  under 
the  walls  by  seventeen  galleys  with  their  prow*  ranged 
so  as  to  flank  the  entrance,  and  the  whole  was  com- 
manded by  Fort  St.  Philip  as  welt  as  by  the  ordnance  on 
the  rampart  fronting  the  sea.  Nothing,  however,  could 
resist  the  impetuosity  of  the  assailants,  who,  disregard- 
ing the  batteries  which  opened  upon  their  approach,  di- 
rected their  main  attack  against  the  ships  of  the  line, 
several  of  which  were  of  unusual  magnitude.  The  Spa- 
niards, finding  themselves  overcome,  after  a sanguinary 
action  of  six  hours,  attempted  to  escape  either  by  sail- 
ing out  of  the  boy,  or  by  running  themselves  ashore. 

Many  of  them  succeeded  ; but  the  San  Philip  and  San 
Thomas,  two  first -rales,  were  blown  up,  while  the  San 
Matthew  and  San  Andrew  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
querors. This  victory  was  described  by  Sir  William 
Monson,  one  of  the  officers  engaged,  os  the  most  dis- 
graceful overthrow  ever  given  to  Spain,  and  it  was 
particularly  glorious  to  the  English,  when  the  great 
inequality  of  numbers  was  taken  into  account.  Seven 
ships  led  by  Raleigh  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the 
Spanish  fleet,  including  six  galleons,  three  frigates,  and 
seventeen  galleys,  backed  by  the  fort  of  Puntal  and 
moored  under  very  powerful  batterics.t 

* Relation  of  Ike  Cadi*  Expeddtom,  Works  of  Raleigh,  voL  viii. 
p.  672.  Tyllcr,  Life.  p.  172. 

t Camden,  l lutery,  under  the  year  1596,  Cayley,  jv  124,  llirtb 
viku.  p.  34k 
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Before  the  navul  action  had  ceased  Essex  landed  with 
fifteen  hundred  men  and  advanced  to  the  City,  winch, 
after  a trifling  resistance,  submitted  to  the  invaders. 
But,  as  the  object  of  the  brave  Commander  was  conquest 
and  not  cruelty,  he  permitted  not  any  indignities  to  be 
inflicted  upon  the  inhabitants;  imitating  in  this  humane 
procedure  the  conduct  of  his  companions  on  board,  who, 
according  to  the  narrative  of  Raleigh,  spared  all  after 
the  victory.  “ But  the  Flemings,”  he  adds,  44  who  did 
little  or  nothing  in  the  fight,  used  merciless  slaughter  till 
they  were  beaten  oil'  by  my  sell  and  afterwards  by  the 
I,ord  Admiral."  A ransom  delivered  the  citizens  of 
Cadiz  from  the  presence  of  their  enemies,  though 
greatly  against  the  opinion  of  Essex,  who  wished  to 
retain  possession  of  the  town,  and  even  engaged  with 
a tew  hundred  men  to  hold  it  in  defiance  ot  all  the 
power  of  Spain  uutil  he  should  be  reinforced  from 
England.  But  Eflingham,  having  received  instructions 
from  Ins  Royal  mistress  to  oppose  rather  than  encou- 
rage the  fiery  spirit  of  the  young  Earl,  and,  above  all 
thing?,  to  prevent  him  from  exposing  his  person  to 
unnecessary  danger,  gave  orders  that  the  place  should 
be  evacuated.* 

The  result  of  this  enterprise  affected  in  the  eyes  of 
all  Europe  the  power  as  well  as  the  pride  of  Philip ; 
affording  a palpable  proof  that,  while  ha  menaced 
England  with  invasion,  he  could  not  defend  his  own 
shores  from  the  ravages  of  her  fleets.  Still  he  did  not 
desist  from  his  favourite  object;  for,  though  his  ships  at 
Cadiz  were  either  destroyed  or  greatly  shattered,  his 
means  for  repairing  such  losses  were  almost  unbounded, 
and  besides  he  had  at  Ferrol  and  Corunna  squadrons  of 
ftunicieut  ton iiuge  to  convey  a Urge  body  of  troops 
across  the  Channel.  Elizabeth  was  not  ignoraut  of 
these  resources,  and  therefore,  in  compliance  with  the 
solicitations  of  her  undaunted  officers,  she  consented 
that  o fleet  should  be  prepared  to  attack  his  vessels  of 
war  in  those  ports.  On  this  occasion  the  force  con- 
sisted of  one  hundred  ami  twenty  sail,  seventeen  heiug 
Royal  -3  hips,  and  the  rest  privateers  or  victuallers. 
There  were  placed  on  board  five  thousand  troops  raised 
for  the  emergency,  and  one  thousand  veterans  from  the 
Low  Countries  under  Sir  Francis  Vcre;  the  chief  com- 
mand being  confided  to  Essex,  who  unfortunately  was 
totally  ignorant  of  seamanship.  A storm,  which  scat- 
tered the  flotilla  soon  after  it  left  the  harbour,  compelled 
the  Earl  to  change  his  plan,  and,  instead  of  a&saiting  the 
enemy  in  harbour,  to  confine  his  views  to  the  capture  of 
the  treasure-ships  on  their  voyage  towards  the  coast  of 
the  Peninsula.  But  even  in  this  latter  purpose  his  want 
of  skill  or  of  steadiness  deprived  him  of  suocess.  The 
golden  prize  escaped  him ; and  he  lingered  so  long  among 
the  Western  Islands  that  the  Spanish  armament  issued 
from  Ferrol  and  the  Groyne,  and  proceeded  without  hin- 
deranoe  into  the  English  Channel,  renewing  in  the  minds 
of  Elizabeth's  subjects  all  the  fears  of  Popery  and  con- 
quest. A storm,  as  in  the  year  1588,  soon  relieved  the 
apprehensions  of  our  Countrymen,  who,  in  the  absence 
of  their  proper  defenders,  were  gratified  to  hear  that  the 
wrecks  of  a second  Armada  were  spread  on  those  furious 
waves  with  which  the  half-trained  sailors  of  Philip  were 
never  able  to  contend.t 

The  long  couiinuaucc  of  the  war  reduced  the  Queen 


to  the  necessity  of  applying  to  her  Parliament  for  aid  ; Annals  of 
a step  which  she  never  took  without  reluctance,  fur  Britain, 
though  they  were,  generally  speaking,  very  liberal  to  ■v*-' 
her,  the  Commons  had  began  so  fur  to  feel  their  own  *,on* 
importance  as  never  to  make  a grunt  without  bargaining  D* 
for  a compensation,  either  in  the  shape  of  a direct  pri-  ^ ^**4. 
vilege,  or  the  removal  of  some  impediment  to  their  Trade 
or  Freedom  of  Worship.  Her  ally,  the  French  King,  A'. 
who  had  fell  a similar  pressure  on  his  finances,  which  *”')’** 
were  drawn  from  a less  united  People,  now  deemed  it  Pwe  In- 
expedient to  enter  into  terms  with  Philip  lor  the  esta-  IV 
blishment  of  Peace.  As  the  latter  Sovereign  would  not  *ndPhillj». 
condescend  to  treat  with  the  Dutch  as  an  independent  A. 
nation,  and  as  Elizabeth  would  not  listen  to  any  overture  lf>98. 
iu  which  they  were  not  comprehended,  Henry  found  it 
necessary  to  conclude  a separate  negotiation;  not,  how- 
ever, without  giving  assurances  to  the  Hollanders,  as 
well  as  to  the  Queen,  of  his  resolution  to  support  the 
iutcrests  which  their  combined  efforts  had  hitherto  been 
employed  to  maintain.4 

These  matter*  were  scarcely  adjusted  when  Eliza-  Doth  of 
belli  had  to  deplore  the  loss  of  her  aide  and  faithful  Lord 
Minister  Lord  Burleigh,  who  had  directed  or  influenced  Buile^r, 
her  counsels  during  nearly  forty  years.  He  was  soon  and  of 
followed  to  the  grave  by  the  King  of  Spain,  who  likew  ise  Philip  II. 
died  at  an  advanced  age;  admired  not  less  by  his  own 
subjects  than  he  was  lulled  and  feared  by  the  English, 

Dutch,  and  French,  all  of  whom  felt  in  their  turn  the 
weight  of  his  name,  if  not  of  his  arms.  He  had  be- 
queathed to  his  son-in-law,  the  Duke  Albert  of  Austria, 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands;  but,  as  ibis  Prince 
was  viewed  in  no  other  light  than  as  the  agent  of  the 
Government  of  Madrid,  his  accession  did  not  conciliate 
the  natives,  nor  prevail  upon  them  to  return  to  their 
allegiance. 

For  several  years  the  uflVirs  of  Irelaud  had  been  AfT.irt  nt 
diversified  with  the  usual  alternation  of  insurrectionary  Ireland, 
movements  on  the  part  of  the  old  inhabitants,  ami  of 
violent  measures  adopted  for  their  repression.  The 
Lord  Grey  was  succeeded  os  Deputy  by  Sir  John 
Per  rot,  who  seems  to  have  exercised  his  power  with  a 
vigorous  and  impartial  hand ; but,  being  accused  of 
treasonable  designs  towards  the  Queen,  he  was  recalled, 
tried,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment.  Meantime  the 
Earl  of  Tyrone  aspired  to  power,  as  the  representative  of 
O’Nial  and  King  of  Ulster;  and,  in  a battle  which  took 
place  between  him  and  the  Royal  troops,  he  gained  a 
complete  victory,  slaying  the  Commander-in-chief  with 
fifteen  hundred  of  his  men,  and  taking  all  ^hia  artillery 
and  ammunition. t 

As  it  became  necessary  to  reinforce  the  defeated  army,  xj,#  k^HoI 
the  Eurl  of  Essex  was  despatched  by  the  Queen  with  a Essex  wnt 
large  sum  of  money  and  several  regiments  accustomed  thithcraa 
to  the  fatigues  of  service.  But  no  sooner  did  he  land  iu 
the  Sister  Island  than  he  neglected  hb  instructions,  D 
and  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  acting  in  defiance  of  1599 
Elizabeth’s  wishes  and  even  of  her  authority.  Instead 
of  pursuing  the  rebel  Tyrone  and  reducing  him  to 
obedience,  he  consented  to  a Truce  fouvded  on  several 
important  concessions  to  the  titular  Sovereign  of  Ulster, 
who  thus  saw  hi*  consequence  rather  increased  than 
diminished  by  the  etforts  to  put  him  down.  The  Ear), 
justly  apprehensive  that  Elizabeth  would  be  offended 
at  a policy  so  different  from  what  she  had  a right  to 


* Moaaon,  p.  167.  Cuxuicn,  p.  584 — '>91.  Birch,  Mtmmrt, 
to!,  iu  p.  121.  8idary  Paper*,  rtil  iu  p.  77. 

f Sidney  Papers,  voL  iu  p.  72,  Camden,  744. 


• D’Enti  p.  525.  Townstwd,  p.  79,  93 — 95.  f 

f Camden,  p.  645.  Stott  TruJtt  1315—1334. 
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History,  expect,  left  his  command  and  hastened  to  London  judgment  and  delicacy,  remained  silent.  Both  of 
with  the  view  of  explaining  in  person  the  motives  them  were  condemned  to  suffer  death,  in  the  manner 


Annals  of 
Britain. 


From  on  which  he  had  proceeded  in  his  negotiations  with 
a.  o.  the  O'Nial.  Jlis  sudden  appearance  in  her  bed- 
1534.  chamber  disarmed  for  a moment  her  resentment,  and 
be  flattered  himself  that  he  still  retained  a firm  hold  on 
*•  her  affections;  hut  the  return  of  her  better  sense  in  the 
1603.  boar  0f  deliberation  satisfied  her  that  to  pardon  such 
suddenly.  extravagances  was  to  cease  to  be  a Queen.  She  there- 
fore ordered  him  to  be  put  uuder  restraint,  or  to  con- 
sider himself  a prisoner  in  the  house  of  the  LonI- 
Kceper,  to  whose  care  she  intrusted  him.* 

Eases  tried.  it  was  not  till  the  following  June  that  he  was  brought 
June.  ' to  trial  before  a select  body  of  Commissioners  for  neg- 
t>.  lecting  the  war  against  Tyrone;  for  entering  into  a 
1600.  dishonourable  conference  with  that  rebel;  aud  finally 
for  returning  to  England  without  permission.  Being 
found  guilty  he  was  condemned  to  be  suspended  from 
tho  exercise  of  his  offices  as  Earl  Marshal,  Counsellor, 
And  con-  and  Master  of  the  Ordnance,  and  to  remain  a prisoner 
denned  to  at  his  own  house  during  her  Majesty’s  pleasure.  Essex 
affected  on  this  occasion  the  appearance  of  o humility 
and  penitence  which  he  did  not  feet ; and,  though  he 
thereby  soothed  the  anger  of  the  Queen,  he  did  not  sub- 


attiled  to  their  rank  and  their  offences.  s, — 

Essex,  whose  mind  appear*  to  have  been  more  lively  From 
than  strong,  more  courageous  than  firm,  yielded  so  far  A;  D* 
to  the  solitude  of  his  prison-house  as  to  endanger,  by  a 1534. 
voluntary  confession,  the  lives  of  several  individuals  tu 
whom  he  had  induced  to  listen  to  his  intrigues,  though 
they  had  never  taken  any  active  share  in  hi*  treasonable 
plans.  Perhaps  he  might  hope  thereby  to  earn  the  l*iAl 

pardon  of  the  Queen,  whose  determination  did  not  seem  co“" 

decidedly  fixed  ; or,  what  is  not  less  probable,  those  A”D”* 

feelings  of  religious  awe,  which  it  was  thought  he  Borne-  igQ| 
times  assumed  to  cover  or  promote  his  ambition,  may  ni*  con- 
have  now  seized  upon  his  mind  in  earnest,  and  con-  feu  ion  in 
verted  a hypocrite  into  a real  believer.  Elizabeth  signed  tlM!  Tuwec. 
the  warrant  for  his  execution,  but  feeling  her  resolution 
give  way  she  desired  that  it  should  be  countermanded  ; 
and  this  ebb  and  flow  repeatedly  passed  through  her 
heart  before  she  could  be  persuaded  (o  give  the  final 
sauctiou.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  she  expected 
from  him  an  application  for  mercy  ; and  there  remains 
the  well-known  anecdote  respecting  a Countess  of  Not- 
tingham, who,  at  the  instigation  of  her  husband,  the 


due  the  rage  and  ambition  which  continued  to  bum 
within  his  own  breast.  He  even  meditated  projects  of 
revenge  which  at  length  broke  out  into  ofien  rebellion  ; 
following  a max  m w hich  he  is  said  to  have  adopted  with 
reference  to  his  Sovereign,  that  she  would  not  be  led 
though  she  would  consent  to  be  driven.  His  chief  reli- 
ance was  his  popularity  among  the  Puritans,  who,  as  has 
been  sometimes  the  case,  opened  their  ranks  to  a man 
whose  character  was  not  free  from  the  deepest  charges  of 
immorality.  He  attempted  also  lo  gain  the  King  of  Scots, 
who  was  taught  to  regard  the  ruling  party  at  Court, 
Nottingham,  Raleigh,  t’obham,  and  Cecil,  as  unfriendly 
to  his  succession,  and  labouring  to  secure  that  of  the 
Spanish  infanta.  At  length  finding  himself  suspected, 
Tlisiocar-  he  called  upon  the  citizens  of  London  to  lake  arms  in 
rection  and  jjjs  behalf;  and  attempted  by  their  means  to  over- 
* come  the  Royal  guards,  and  force  his  way  into  the 
Palace.  Repulsed  in  every  quarter  and  deserted  by  the 
most  ardent  of  his  partisans,  he  retreated  to  Essex 
House  with  about  fifty  of  his  confederates,  and  for  a 


deadly  enemy  of  Essex,  retainer!  the  ring  which  the  con- 
demned Earl  requested  her  to  deliver  in  his  name  to 
the  Queen.  This  pledge  of  friendship  had  been  pre-  Anecdote  of 
seated  to  him  by  Elizabeth  in  one  of  her  fits  of  tender-  llrt 
ness,  with  an  assurance  that,  whatever  difficulty  or  dis- 
aster he  might  fall  into,  the  sight  of  it  would  always 
procure  for  him  a favourable  hearing  and  all  the  pro- 
tection she  could  bestow.  To  neglect  so  easy  an  expe- 
dient seemed  lo  her  at  once  ungrateful  and  obetinate ; 
and,  as  hie  was  a boon  so  slightly  regarded  by  him  as 
not  to  be  worth  the  trouble  of  solicitation,  she  gave  her 
consent  that  it  should  be  taken  away.  Several  of 
Essex's  accomplices  suffered  the  penalty  of  their  trea-  Execution 
son  soon  alter  him;  but  Southampton,  who  had  evi- of  Lwex. 
dcntly  allowed  himself  to  be  involved  in  the  crime  by  his 
personal  regard  for  a companion  in  arms,  was  not 
brought  to  the  scaffold,  though  he  was  left  to  endure 
the  inquietude  and  languor  of  imprisonment  till  the  end 
of  this  reign.* 

The  success  of  the  Qoern*s  arms  in  Ireland  under 


moment  entertained  the  hope  of  making  a successful 
defence.  But  the  appearance  of  an  overwhelming  force 
induced  him  to  listen  to  more  reasonable  proposals; 
and  though  Lord  Sands  recommended  a desperate  sally, 
ill  the  assurance  that  they  would  either  cut  their  way 
through  or  die  like  brave  men  fighting  for  their  lives, 
he  consented  to  surrender  on  the  promise  of  a fair  trial. 
Next  day  the  prisoners,  including  the  chief  conspirator 
and  the  Karl  of  Southampton,  were  committed  to  the 
Tower,  f 

In  the  month  of  February,  1601,  Essex  and  the  No- 
bleman just  named  were  arraigned  before  a jury  of 
twenty-five  Peers,  and  charged  with  the  crimes  of  trea- 
son and  actual  rebellion.  The  process  was  simple,  for 
the  two  Earls  had  been  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
and  witnesses  were  produced  to  prove  the  seditious  na- 
ture of  the  conferences  previously  held.  Essex  in  vain 
attempted  a defence,  in  the  course  of  winch  he  only 
aggravated  his  guilt.  Southampton,  with  greater 

• Sidney  Paper*,  rot.  i.  p.  32),  Bacon,  ff'orkt.  voL  iii, 
p.  127,  Ac. 

t r-  8l*  Sidney  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  187.  Staff  TriaU.  i. 
p.  14QJ.  Camilcpi  p,  b4S—33-l. 


Lord  Mounljoy,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  govern- 
ment of  that  Country  after  the  return  of  Essex,  while 
it  relieved  her  from  the  most  anxious  fears,  made  her 
still  more  dearly  understand  how  unfit  her  Favourite  was 
for  the  delicate  service  to  which  die  hud  appointed  him. 

Elizabeth  was  not  ignorant  that  Mounljoy  hod  given 
some  countenance  to  the  outrageous  designs  of  his  pre-  Ireland  »n- 
deccasor;  but  knowing  his  value  as  an  officer, 
being  apprised  of  the  serious  efleett  which  might  result 
from  any  sudden  irritation,  she  expressed  the  utmost 
confidence  in  his  loyalty,  and  exhorted  him  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  arrival  of  a Spanish  armament  which  she 
had  reason  to  believe  was  destined  for  the  coast  of  Ire- 
land. After  a brief  interval,  Don  Juan  D'Aguilar,  at 
the  head  of  four  thousand  men,  landed  at  Kinsale,  took 
possession  of  the  town,  and,  having  fortified  his  position, 
invited  the  Roman  Catholics  to  join  his  standard  in  a just 
war  against  a heretical  and  excommunicated  usurper.f 

• Murden,  p.  till.  Bacon,  OteAvWiMt  of  dhe  Practice*  awl 
Trrmarti  attempted  and  committed  tf  Robert,  late  Earl  of  Ettex, 

Herb i,  vol.  iii.  p.  13b.  Lingard,  without  any  good  reason,  ques- 
tions the  story  of  the  ring. 

+ Camden,  l Utter  $ of  Queen  Elizabeth^  uudar  the  year  15-GL  1 
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Tyrol*# 

submits. 


The  Lord  Deputy  did  not  disappoint  the  confidence 
reposed  in  him;* for,  joining  his  forces  with  those  under 
the  President  of  Munster,  he  besieged  the  Spaniards 
at  Kinsale.  Tyrone,  who  had  collected  ubout  six 
thousand  men,  natives  and  foreigners,  advanced  in  a 
dark  night  about  the  end  of  December  with  the  view  of 
attacking  the  English  in  their  camp.  But  Mounijoy, 
who  had  reason  to  apprehend  such  an  attempt,  was  quite 
prepared  for  it;  and  visited  O'Ninl  with  so  severe  a de* 
feat  that  D'Aguilar  saw  there  was  no  longer  any  hope 
of  keeping  his  ground  in  a Country  where  his  allies  had 
neither  wealth  nor  military  skill.  He  therefore  agreed 
to  retire  from  Kinsale  on  condition  that  lie  should  be 
allowed  to  put  to  sea  unmolested  with  Ins  troops,  arms, 
and  ammunition.  This  advantage  was  soon  followed  by 
the  reduction  of  Munster,  which,  owing  to  the  ferocity 
displayed  on  both  sides,  is  said  to  have  presented  the 
appearance  of  a desolate  wilderness.  The  King  of 
Ulster,  who  attempted  to  vanquish  his  enemy  by  rapid 
marches  through  a wild  and  wasted  Province,  discovered 
at  length  that  his  resources  were  unequal  to  the  libera- 
tion of  his  People,  and  that  he  must  either  perish  or 
submit  to  the  Queen.* 

An  arrangement  would  soon  have  been  accomplished 
had  Elizabeth  not  yielded  so  far  to  her  resentment  as  to 
refuse  to  the  unfortunate  Chief  the  moderate  terms 
which  he  solicited.  It  was  in  vain  that  her  counsellor* 
represented  to  her  that  the  foreign  enemies  of  England 
would  never  cease  to  annoy  lier  by  repeating  such  in- 
vasions as  that  of  D’Aguilar ; that  the  maintenance  of 
her  authority  in  Ireland  cost  her  the  services  of  twenty 
thousand  men,  and  an  outlay  of  thirty  thousand  pounds 
a year  ; and  that  by  making  a few  concession*  to  Tyrone 
site  might  establish  a lasting  tranquillity  In  all  ito 
Provinces,  and,  at  the  same  time,  remove  a heavy  load 
from  her  Exchequer.  The  Lord  Deputy  knew  not  how 
to  proceed.  lie  had  acceded  to  a suspension  of  arms  in 
the  hope  of  stopping  all  further  effusion  of  blood,  and 
of  restoring  confidence  to  the  miserable  inhabitants, 
who  could  not  distinguish  their  friends  from  their  foes, 
and  who,  owing  to  a total  destitution  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  were  perishing  by  thousands.  At  length  he  re- 
solved to  act  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  agreed  to 
receive  the  submission  of  O’Nial,  who  readily  renounced 
his  usurped  title,  abjured  all  connection  with  such 
foreigners  a*  were  enemies  to  the  Queen,  and  agreed  to 
solicit  the  restoration  of  life  estates  and  honours  from  the 
benevolence  of  his  Sovereign.  It  was  mutually  under- 
stood that  the  fallen  Chieftain  should  pass  over  to  Eng- 
land and  renew  his  submission  in  the  Royal  presence; 
but,  before  the  voyage  could  be  undertaken,  Elizabeth 
hud  ceased  to  feel  any  interest  in  public  transactions. t 

The  failure  of  the  Queen**  health  gave  rise  to  a new 
activity  among  the  politicians  of  the  surrounding  na- 
tions. The  King  of  Scots,  unquestionably  the  nearest 

• Win  wood,  vol.Lp.3G9.  Cjundea,  p.  &J6.  UiUmia  Facata, 
p.  411  — 114. 

f WuiwvkkJ,  vuL  i-  p.  370—373.  D'Ewet,  p.  620,  Osborne, 
p.  60 J. 


From 
A.  n. 
1534. 
to 

A.  D. 


heir  to  the  Crown,  had  his  agents  employed  among  the  Annul*  of 
more  influential  of  the  Courtiers,  who  now  secretly  fa-  Britain, 
voured  his  pretensions  and  assured  him  of  their  support.  ‘ 

The  French  Monarch,  who  had  no  pleasure  in  con- 
templating the  union  of  the  two  British  Kingdoms,  would 
willingly  have  given  liis  countenance  to  any  plan 
for  recommending  a different  successor  to  Elizabeth. 

Even  the  Court  of  Spain  had  not  abandoned  all  hope  of 
seeing  one  of  their  Royal  Family  on  the  throne  of  Henry  ThrQueen’* 
VIII.,  whose  Protestant  descendants  they  could  not  but  health  de- 
consider  as  usurpers.  But  the  Queen  herself,  when  she  cluw*. 
saw  the  hand  of  death  stretched  out  against  her,  re- 
moved all  doubt  by  distinctly  naming  her  kinsman 
James  as  the  only  person  whose  rank  and  lineage  en- 
titled him  to  hold  the  English  sceptre.  The  Roman 
Catholics  had  concerted  a plnn  for  rendering  their  in- 
fluence efficient  for  supporting  a candidate  of  their  own 
Religion.  By  Papal  authority  an  Archpriest  was  ap- 
pointed under  whom  all  the  Clergy  were  to  act,  and  who, 
guided  in  his  proceedings  by  accurate  informal  ion,  might 
ftuccessfully  direct  all  their  efforts  to  Lite  accomplishment 
of  one  end.  The  scheme  was  not  found  to  give  satis- 
faction, and  was  accordingly  abandoned.* 

It  is  painful  to  contemplate  the  last  days  of  Elizabeth, 
clouded  with  melancholy  and  regret,  and  oppressed  by 
the  inroads  of  a disease  which  no  human  aid  could 
remedy.  Sir  John  Harringtou,  who  saw  her  about  seven 
months  after  the  death  of  Easex,  has  described  her  ns 
altered  in  her  features  and  reduced  to  a skeleton.  Her 
taste  for  dress  was  gone,  and  she  could  hardly  he  pre-  IIe,T 
vailed  upon  to  partake  of  food.  In  the  end  of  1602  he  found  j”,  c ,aniC’ 
her  in  a still  more  pitiable  state ; her  spirits  were  greatly 
depressed,  and  she  spent  her  time  in  sighs  and  tears. 

“She  bade  the  Archbishop  ask  me  if  I had  seen  Tyrone? 

I replied  with  reverence  that  1 had  seen  him  with  the 
Lord  Deputy.  She  looked  up  with  much  cholcr  and 
grief  in  her  countenance,  and  said, 4 O,  now  it  mindelh  me 
that  you  are  one  who  saw  this  man  elsew  here ; where  and 
bereat  she  dropped  a tear  and  smote  her  brest.  She 
held  in  her  hand  a golden  cup  which  she  often  put  to 
her  lips : but  in  truth  her  heart  seemed  loo  full  to  need 
more  tilling.'*  She  died  on  the  24th  of  March,  1603, 
without  recovering  that  command  over  her  feelings  which 
distinguished  the  trnour  of  her  better  days.  No  Sove- 
reign who  ever  filled  the  English  throne  has  left  a higher 
reputation  for  talent,  prudence,  and  magnanimity  than 
this  renowned  Queen  ; and,  though  she  was  not  free 
from  the  weaknesses  incident  to  human  nature  aud  even 
those  peculiar  to  her  sex,  she  was  a great  mistress  in 
the  Art  of  Government,  devoted  to  the  fame  of  her 
Country,  said  a lover  of  her  Peopled 

* Slrjpf,  vol.  iv.  No.  270,  Dr.  Ling&rd,  toL  viii.  p.  461,  says 
that  the  politics}  object  of  the  appointment  is  pro  red  by  a memo- 
rial in  favour  of  the  .Archpriest  in  his  pOMcsskm.  Ijipimetpafe 
rogue**  i m m eel*  per  canttremre  I'uruone,  no **le  la  rrgina,  nno 
Wtoilo  pin  dope  la  i»a  mertr  ptr  promrare  quale  he  tuccttiore  ca/- 
mltco  cem forme  a eerti  Bmi  ehe  S,  S.  Aa  tcrtllo  gta  prudenhm- 
mentt  (Uh  ratoftclu.* 

f The  allusion  to  Essex  in  her  conversation  with  Harrington 
prove s that  hi*  memory  still  lay  near  h«r  heart. 
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DOMESTIC  ANNALS  OE  GERMANY.  FROM  THE  PEACE  OF  PASSAU  TO  THE 
DEATH  OF  MAXIMILIAN  II.,  (IN  1576,)  AND  THE  PUBLICATION  OF  THE  FORM 
OF  CONCORD. 

PBOM  A.  D.  1552.  TO  A.  O.  1590. 


History.  jN  ensuing  Chapter,  Pfister  has  been  throughout 
consulted,  as  likewise  occasionally  the  Works  of  Stenzcl 
Fri>m  and  Bottiger  on  Prussia  and  Saxony.  But  the  principal 
A*  ® * authority  is  the  acute  and  learned  Memoir  by  R&nke, 

to  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Hiatoruche  Politiachc 
A °D  ZtUachrift , on  the  reign*  of  Ferdinand  I.  and  his  son. 

1 590  From  this  Work  no  common  assistance  has  been  derived  in 
the  treatment  of  a period  passed  over  briefly,  or  in  silence, 
by  moat  Historians. 

The  mention  of  Hungarian  affairs  may  be  considered 
as  unduly  curtailed  ; but  the  account  of  the  wars  in  that 
Country  really  belongs  to  the  department  of  Oriental 
History,  in  which  light  they  have  been  treated  at  length 
by  the  author  of  the  (JtachichU  der  Otmanuchtn 
Reich*. 


Various  causes  intervened  to  delay,  from  an  interval 
of  six  months  to  three  years,  the  meeting  of  the  Diet  for 
the  abatement  of  grievances,  and  reconciliation  of  reli- 
gious differences,  which  had  been  promised  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Peace  of  Passau.  The  internal  disorders 
of  the  Empire,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  Imperial 
Family,  led  to  this  procrastination  ; a period  which  was 
employed  by  the  Theologians  of  Saxunv  and  of  Wiitem- 
°f  burg  (the  lutter  aided  and  headed  by  their  Sovereign, 
motion.  °f~  Duke  Christopher)  in  the  organization  of  the  Ecclesias- 
tical and  Educational  policy  of  their  States.* 

Charlo  re-  Having  received  full  powers  from  his  brother  to  con- 
sign* the  ^ elude  with  the  Electors,  Princes,  and  Estates  of  the  Em- 
pire a Treaty  for  the  settlement  of  religious  differences 
on  terms  which  should  lie  compatible  with  the  honour 
and  credit  of  the  Empire,  Ferdinand  proceeded  to 
assemble  a Diet  at  Augsburg,  in  February  1555, 
Suspicious,  in  consequence  of  hts  violent  proceedings  in 
Bohemia  and  the  Hereditary  States,  had  become  rife 
with  regard  to  the  sincerity  of  Ferdinand;  but  these 
were  outweighed  by  the  general  hope  that  he  would  not 
refuse  his  assent  to  moderate  terms  of  toleration. 

At  the  request  of  the  Duke  of  Wjrtemburg  and  his 
party  a Committee  was  formed  in  March  for  the  despatch 
of  the  principal  business,  composed  of  the  Sovereigns  of 
Austria,  Bavaria,  and  Juliers,  who  were  Roman  Catho- 
lics, of  the  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  Anspach  and 
Christopher  himself,  being  Protestants,  of  the  Bishop  of 
Eichstadt,  the  Representatives  of  the  cities  ofStrasburg 
amt  Augsburg,  aud  some  Nobles,  t 

It  it*  unnecessary  to  narrate  at  length  the  anxious 


Diet  port- 
ioned. 

A.  I). 

1552. 

to 
A.  D. 

1555. 


direction  of 
•Hairs  to 
Kerdinaud. 

D.*f  nt 
Augstiurg, 
A.  O. 

1555. 
r«b. 


deliberations  of  this  Body,  which  were  terminated  by  the  AnnaW  of 
publication  of  a Recess,  on  the  26lh  day  of  Septrm-  Germany, 
ber.  The  sum  of  their  decision*  may  be  briefly  staled  in  ^ 

the  following  word*.  It  was  formally  settled  that  Pro-  From 
testant  and  Homan  Catholic  State*  should  alike  be  per-  A* 
milled  the  free  exercise  of  their  Religion,  and  should  1 , ‘ 

abstain  reciprocally  from  all  acts  of  vexation  or  interfer-  A 0 

etice:  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy  should  abandon  i5gQ 
all  claims  to  n Spiritual  jurisdiction  over  the  Estates  R * 
which  admitted  the  Confession  of  Augsburg;  and  that 
no  persons  should  be  disturbed  in  their  possession  of  publuW 
Ecclesiastical  property,  of  which  the  occupation  was  «u  s*|*. 26 
anterior  to  the  Religious  Peace  of  Passau.  More  preg-  It»  juevi- 
nant  with  consequences  for  Germany  were  the  two  ap-  •»»•« 
pendages,  known  respectively  by  the  name  of  the  Eccie • 
siatlical  Reservation,  by  which  it  was  provided  ihnt  all  Eede*ia*ti 
Ecclesiastics  holding  benefices  directly  of  the  Empire  Cttl  Rc#t*r 
should  incur  the  loss  of  these,  by  changing  their  Rvli-  v*,ura‘ 
gton,  and  the  declaration  which  forbade  the  molestation,  Delati- 
on this  account,  of  those  Estates  which,  although  not lU,n* 
considered  as  immediate  members  of  the  Empire,  should 
think  proper  to  adopt  another  Faith.  They  were  to  be 
allowed  to  migrate  without  loss  or  hinderunce. 

Such  was  the  singular  Treaty  of  Augsburg.t  Its  Nature  of 
most  important  provisions  arc  contained  in  these  its  thcKciigi- 
appendages,  which  were  framed  by  Ferdinand,  in  order  0UB  ^eaCr* 
to  reduce  into  a temporary  calm  the  irreconcilable  vio- 
lence of  party.  Germany  has  little  ground  for  boasting 
in  this  document.  The  allowing  distinctions  of  feudal 
rank  to  confer  or  withhold  the  privilege  of  toleration  is 
a strange  and  uncharitable  doctrine.  In  the  discussions 
regarding  the  course  to  be  followed  in  the  case  of  Prelate* 
who  should  change  their  Faith,  the  Secs  were  considered 
in  no  other  than  in  a temporal  light,  the  Spiritual  inte- 
rests of  the  subject  inhabitant*  being  passed  over  un- 
heeded. The  dread  of  the  growth  of  Sects,  and  in  con- 
nection with  these,  of  fanuticism,  led  the  Protestants  to 
exclude  all  without  the  pale  of  the  Confession  of  Augs- 
burg. T he  evil  consequences  of  this  exclusion  will  ap- 
pear at  no  distant  period.  The  Princes  alone  were  gainers 
by  this  Peace,  which  confirmed  that  Ecclesiastical  au- 
thority within  their  individual  dominions  which  was  to  be 
tacitly  recognised,  at  no  long  interval,  at  the  closing 
Session  of the  Council  of  Trent.  Catechisms,  Articles,  arid 
Confessions  were  soon  to  he  imposed  upon  the  subject 
in  the  different  States  of  Germany,  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Ruler. 


• I'firtrr.  hr.  937,  938.  Steniet,  I.  333.  Rank*,  ii.  3U8.  /?*- 
Ira-hiunejm  uUn  Jem  VrvUuanUtmut,  8vo.  Uvidclbcri;,  1$27, 
p.  307.  * 

\ Ptirtcr,  iv.  339. 
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• For  the  English  reader,  the  account  given  by  Robertson  o. 
thi*  Treaty  i*  preferab'e  to  that  in  Moahcitn. 

t Somderbarre  FrtnU  are  the  word*  of  Hiiuke,  from  whom  these 
remark*  are  drawn.  Hut.  /W.  ZtJ.  i,  '£26— 2J3. 
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Before  the  Religious  Peace  of  Augsburg,  Germany 
was  in- a state  of  confusion  and  distraction,  which  subse- 
quently settled  into  calm.  But  this  tranquillity  is  not  to 
be  attributed  to  the  peace.  The  removal  of  a grand 
cause  of  national  alarm  had  tended  iu  some  measure  to 
unite  the  various  parlies,  and  the  flourishing  condition 
of  the  various  branches  of  national  industry  will  account 
for  much  of  the  absence  of  discontent. 

A month  subsequently  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Reli* 
gious  Peace  of  Augsburg,  Charles  V.,  in  an  assembly 
of  the  Estates  at  Brussels,  in  the  presence  of  bis  Royal 
kinsmen,  Philip  and  Maximilian,  his  two  sisters,  the 
widowed  Queens  of  Bohemia  and  of  France,  and  Phili- 
bert of  Savoy,  solemnly  resigned  to  his  son  his  domi- 
nions of  Rurguudy,  Brabant,  and  the  Netherlands, 
releasing  his  subjects  in  those  Countries  from  their 
allegiance  to  himself,  and  commending  to  them  the 
service  of  his  successor.  After  this  solemn  transfer, 
the  Sovereign  of  so  many  and  fair  possessions,  raising 
bimaclf  by  the  assistance  of  William  of  Nassau,  ad- 
dressed the  audience  to  the  following  effect:  * Nine 
times  have  1 visited  Germany,  Spain  six  times,  Italy 
seven  times,  Flanders  ten  times : twice  have  1 been  in 
England,  and  also  in  Africa.  I have  crossed  the  North 
Sea  four  times,  and  made  eight  voyages  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Wars  I have  undertaken  from  compulsion, 
rather  than  choice : but  no  hardship,  no  exertion  which 
I have  undergone  has  caused  pangs  equal  to  those 
which  I now  feel  in  bidding  you  farewell ; but  my  failing 
strength  (ells  me  that  there  is  no  choice.  It  was  my  in- 
tention to  have  abdicated  while  yet  in  Germany,  but 
various  circumstances  occurred  to  prevent  this,— as  the 
troubles  in  that  Country,  the  war  with  France,  my  wish 
to  preserve  undiinimshcd  the  boundaries  of  the  Empire. 
I now  abdicate,  not  from  a desire  of  ease  and  leisure, 
but  from  a conviction  that,  weak  and  unfit  as  I am,  a 
continuation  of  my  reign  would  be  injtirioos  to  your- 
selves. I conjure  you  to  hold  fast  the  Catholic  Faith, 
as  it  has  been  received  in  the  Christian  world ; on  this 
foundation  resls  all  good;  and  the  weakening  of  this 
only  opens  a door  for  evil  to  enter  in  by.  I have  commit- 
ted errors — as  what  young  man  has  not  ? — from  want  of 
experience,  and  from  the  common  weakness  of  humanity ; 
but  I solemnly  declare  that  I have  never,  knowingly 
or  purposely,  injured  or  connived  at  the  injury  of  any 
person.  If  there  be,  indeed,  any  w ho  can  bring  against 
me  just  ground  for  complaint,  i entreat  him  to  pardon 
my  errors  and  injustice. 

Philip  pre-  During  the  remainder  of  his  stay  in  Flanders,  which 
the  Spanish  was  unl‘*  ^,e  f°M°w'ng  September,  Charles  resided  in 

a ilTH?-  almost  undisturbed  privacy.  On  the  fifteenth  day  of  the 

A D intervening  January  he  presented  his  son  with  theSove- 
1556.  reignty  of  Spain,  Sardinia,  the  Balearic  Islands,  and 
Jao.  16.  the  newly-discovered  regions  of  America.  For  him  also 
he  renewed  his  endeavours  to  secure  the  succession  in 
the  Empire,  which  were  again  opposed  by  Ins  brother 
(Jermau  ^ neph*w.  A*  the  interval  of  n year  from  the  con- 
Crovrn  to  elusion  of  the  Religious  Peace  of  Augsburg,  (his  ab- 
hw  brother,  scnce  from  the  world  leading  to  what  might  be  con- 
Aug.  27.  sidered  as  a virtual  act  of  abdication,)  he  sent  with  the 
insignia  a letter  to  the  Electors,  Princes,  and  other 
Estates  of  the  Empire,  declaratory  of  his  resignation, 
and  pleading  his  own  weak  state  of  health  as  his  apo- 
logy for  not  appearing  in  person  at  the  Diet.  Unpre- 
cedented ns  they  asserted  this  resignation  of  Charles  to 
be,  the  Electors  proposed  to  deliberate  with  regard  to 
itc  validity,  before  declaring  their  formal  acquiescence. 


The  delnys  consequent  upon  this  resolution  postponed 
the  solemn  recognition  of  Ferdinand  as  Emperor  until 
the  Diet  of  Frankfurt  in  1558.* 

On  September  27,  1556,  Charles,  attended  by  his 
two  sisters,  landed  at  Laredo,  in  Spain,  and  on  the 
ensuing  24th  of  February,  a day  of  proud  recollection, 
entered  his  future  place  of  residence,  the  Monastery  of 
St.  Justus,  near  Placentia.  There  he  concluded  his 
mortal  career,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  on 
September  21,  155S,  a period  of  three  years  from  his 
resignation  at  Brussels. 

Among  the  various  characters  of  this  mighty  Sove- 
reign which  have  been  given  to  the  world,  that  differ- 
ence of  colouring  which  may  be  anticipated  from  the 
nation  of  their  respective  authors  will  be  found  to 
obtain.  We  read  the  loyal  praises  of  the  Spaniard  of 
former  times,  the  more  qualified,  but  still  not  impartial, 
tone  of  the  German,  the  bitterness  of  the  Ilaliun  to  whose 
mind  the  sufferings  of  his  Country  were  keenly  present, 
and  the  false  and  exaggerated  representations  of  the 
Frenchman.  Difficulties  almost  insuperable  attend  a na- 
tive of  the  Country  last  named  who  should  attempt  fo 
write  the  History  of  these  times  ; for  the  national  honour 
was  sorely  wounded,  ami  the  vices  of  the  great  rival 
of  Charles  were  counterbalanced,  in  the  judgment  of  a 
Frenchman,  by  many  brilliant  and  atoning  qualities. 
It  is  ungracious  to  institute  n comparison  between 
Charles  V.  ami  the  greater  number  of  his  contempora- 
ries; that  he  was  unstained  by  the  perfidy,  the  reckless- 
ness, the  cold-hearted  profligacy  of  Francis,  or  by  the 
inconstant  and  unintelligible  tyranny  of  the  selfish  and 
pampered  Henry,  is  poor  and  negative  praise.  His 
Kinsman,  Christian  II.,  once  King  of  Denmark  and 
Sweden,  was  by  turns  a passive  tool  in  the  hands  o» 
worthless  Favourites,  or  a precipitate  and  impolitic  inno- 
vator; and  Gustavus  Vasa,  compared  with  (he  warrior 
Charles,  was  but  a leader  of  partisans.  Charles  stands 
without  an  exact  parallel,  in  the  combination  of  sources 
from  which  he  derived  his  birth,  (which  may  fairly 
be  considered  to  huve  exercised  a more  than  trilling  in- 
fluence upon  his  temperament,)  in  the  slow  and  late 
maturity  of  his  intellectual  powers,  and  iu  the  vast  ex- 
tent and  the  various  character  of  dominions  over  which 
he  was  called  to  preside.  Had  Charles  viewed  with 
less  suspicion  the  advances  of  Protestantism,  the  Estates 
could  never  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  that  ascendency 
which  caused  the  very  diminution  of  the  Imperial 
powers,  which  he  bo  much  dreaded.  Had  he  boldly 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  party  which  called  for 
a Reformation  of  the  abuses  of  Religion,  such  conduct 
would  have  inflicted  a more  deadly  blow  upon  the 
Papacy  than  did  all  his  victories.  But  not  to  him  alone 
does  this  error  attach.  France  attempted  to  lead  that 
Spiritual  opposition,  (a  post  which  with  greater  propriety 
should  have  been  assumed  by  Charles,)  and  failed, 
among  other  causer,,  from  the  atrocious  inconsistency 
between  her  professions  of  tolerance  and  liberation,  and 
her  domestic  Persecutions. 

The  accession  or  election  of  Ferdinand  to  the  Crown 
of  Bohemia,  and  the  events  which  led  to  it,  have 
been  already  mentioned.  Its  fertility,  its  mineral  riches, 
its  compactness  of  shape  and  size,  and  the  activity, 
acuteness,  and  military  spirit  of  its  inhabitants,  ren- 
dered that  Kingdom  an  important  and  valuable  acqui&i- 

• VfUtcr,  iv.  283, 284.  De  Thou,  lib,  ni.  c.  20,  Burnet,  ii.  306. 
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History,  lion.  But  these  latter  qualities  contributed  to  interpose 
unwelcome  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  Ferdinand's  de- 
signs. The  Government,  never  distinguished  for  vigour, 
nor  possessed  of  a regular  or  permanent  organization, 
had  sunk  into  laxity  and  disorder  during  the  imbecile 
rule*  of  the  lute  Sovereigns.  The  number  of  the  Estates 
varied  from  four  to  three,  that  of  the  Clergy  being  ex- 
Feebleness  cfo^ed,  from  the  time  of  the  Hussite  Wars,  from  occupy- 
ofih«Ad-  »ng  an  equal  rank  with  the  Nobility,  Burgesses,  and 
Representatives  of  the  Cities,  The  Diet*  were  con- 
vened, not  by  the  command  of  the  Executive  Head,  but 
at  the  wish  of  some  turbulent  Noble,  or  in  consequence 
of  momentary  excitement,  and  the  number  of  members 
wa*  subject  to  similar  fluctuations, 

FrogTeMof  From  the  period  of  the  religion*  disturbances,  doc- 
Jteforrnci]  |rina|  novelties  had  been  received  with  avidity  by  the 
inMwnli.  inhabitants  of  Bohemia.  A plan  of  reciprocal  tolere- 
tion  and  neutrality  hud  been  pursued  since  the  Diet  of 
of  a tolerant  Kottenberff  *n  1433,  by  the  members  of  the  Romish 
spirit.  Church,  and  by  the  Sect  of  the  Calixtines.  The  Com- 
pacts of  Basle  were  confirmed,  in  the  face  of  Papal  ob- 
jections, and  unusual  liberty  was  allowed  in  preaching. 
But  the  doctrines  of  Lutheranism,  which  were  carried, 
soon  after  their  promulgation,  by  fugitives  from  Saxony, 
into  the  adjoining  territory,  struck  root  with  so  great 
rapidity,  that  Czahera  of  Prague,  who  had  been  educated 
at  Wittenberg,  was  chosen  by  the  party  professing  them 
to  preside  over  their  interests.  The  immediate  mea- 
sures adopted  by  Ferdinand  upon  his  accession  were  in 
unison  with  the  ordinary  policy  of  himself  and  bis  fin- 
Fertlinarnl  periul  brother  The  toleration  which  he  contiuoed  to 
uatovwor*  sanction  was  limited  by  various  restrictions,  no  opinions 
being  considered  as  deserving  of  countenance  which  did 
not  come  within  the  pale  of  the  Compacts  of  Basle; 
Czahera  was  subsequently  banished,  as  a disturber  of 
the  public  peace,  and  various  attacks  were  made  upon 
the  local  immunities  and  corporate  rights  of  some 
places,  with  the  evident  object  of  reducing  them  more 
completely  under  the  regal  power. 

During  the  ensuing  years  in  whieh  Ferdinand  con- 
tinued his  aggressive  measures,  a tacit  acquiescence  ap- 
peared to  be  given  to  these  by  the  conduct  of  the  Bo- 
wrtiwof  hemians,  who  made  no  attempt  to  withhold  the  supplies 
Bohemia,  required  by  Ferdinand  for  hi*  Hungarian  wars.  The 
events  of  the  War  of  Smalkaide  were  employed  by  him 
s ns-  for  the  completion  of  his  work  of  innovation.  During 
sisteri  in  the  hostilities  of  1546,  troops  hail  been  raised  for  the 
tbneby  the  purpose  of  repelling  the  common  enemy,  hy  the  consent 
the  War  of  ^le  Diet,  to  hazard  offending  which  Body  Fer- 
fknalkalito  dina i»d  a*  yet  deemed  it  imprudent.  The  pretext  of  na- 
a n.  tional  defence  was  likewise  necessary  to  cover  his  imme- 
diate designs,  a compact  of  amity  and  reciprocal  assistance 
having  existed  between  the  Electorates  of  Bohemia  and 
of  Saxony  since  1459.  The  troops,  on  being  informed 
of  their  probabte  destination,  at  first  were  disinclined 
to  act  against  their  brother  Religionists  and  hereditary 
allies ; but  their  scruples  were  finally  overcome,  and  at 
the  dose  of  the  campaign,  the  principal  persons  among 
the  refractory  were  executed. 

The  Battle  of  Muhlberg.  in  the  following  year,  which 
Inid  the  Empire  at  Lhe  feet  of  Charles,  enabled  Ferdi- 
th<  victory  nan^  *d*o  to  triumph  over  the  remains  of  Constitutional 
*t  Mulil-  liberty  in  Bohemia.  A Proclamation  was  issued  on  the 
12th  day  of  January’,  in  which  Ferdinand  took  upon 
himself  to  summon,  without  the  consent  of  the  Estates, 
a body  ot  troops,  directed  to  assemble  at  Leutmeritz, 
to  be  employed  against  the  Saxon  insurgents,  This 
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proceeding  ga;c  rise  to  loud  complaints ; but  the  urgent  Annals  of 
representations  of  Ferdinand,  who  declared  the  national 
honour  as  well  as  his  own  pledged  to  the  fulfilment  of  ' 
the  engagements  into  which  he  had  entered  with 
Maurice,  and  abundance  of  fair  words  and  promises  on 
his  part,  led  to  a temporary  compromise,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  allowed  to  proceed  with  some  of  the 
troops  thus  raised  into  Saxony.  Upon  this  arose,  in 
rapid  succession,  disorders  in  the  Capital,  complaints, 
protestations,  and  appeals  to  former  confirmations  of 
their  liberties,  which  were  now  really  menaced  by  the 
alike  unconstitutional  and  unnecessary  introduction  of 
various  bodies  of  foreign  troops  into  the  Kingdom,  which 
was  alarmed  by  their  licence  and  outrageous  conduct, 
until  the  news  of  the  complete  victory  obtained  at 
Muhlberg  convinced  the  citizens  of  Prague  that  future 
resistance  would  be  vain.  Ferdinand  entered  the 
Capital  on  the  second  day  of  July,  and  employed  that 
aud  the  ensuing  month  in  the  removal  of  the  principal 
antagonists  of  his  authority.  The  recollection  of  his 
measures  long  survived  in  the  name  of  the  Bloody  Diet, 
by  which  the  tribunal  convoked  to  sanction  bis  proceed- 
ings was  ordinarily  known. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  had  found  their  ProgreM of 
way  into  Hungary  soon  after  their  first  promulgation.  Refor- 
Tlicy  were  carried  into  those  districts  by  merchants  and  j* 

dealers,  and  rapidly  called  forth  the  most  terrible  denun- 
ciations  from  the  Roman  Catholic  authorities.  Existing 
difference*  between  the  Archbishop  of  Gran  and  the  in- 
habitant* of  Hermannsladt  aggravated  the  schism,  and 
the  troubles  of  the  time  prevented  the  execution  of 
threatened  punishments.  John  Zapolyn,  after  the 
Battle  of  Mohacz,  attempted  to  court  popularity  by  pro- 
claiming severe  measures  against  the  adherents  to  the 
New  Doctrine*,  who,  however,  in  consequence  of  his  re- 
verses, and  the  tolerant  rule  of  Alexius  Bethlen,  the 
Governor  of  the  Sieben-bflrgen,  remained  unheeded.  In 
other  part*  of  Hungary  the  Reformation  proceeded  on  a 
more  regular  plan ; the  Cities  Kaschau,  Leutschau, 

Eperies,  Zeben,  Rartfeid,  and  tbe  Protestants  of  the 
County  of  Soros  drew  up  in  concert  a Confession  of  Faith 
which  they  presented  to  Ferdinand.  The  first  Protest- 
ant Church  in  Hungary  was  commenced  by  Peter  Pereny 
at  Saros  Patak.  Schools  were  established  on  a footing 
which  called  forth  lite  commendation  of  Melancthon, 
by  whom  the  celebrated  preacher  Matthias  Devay,  called 
the  Luther  of  Hungary,  had  been  previously  sent  into 
that  County.  Tlic  threats  and  persecutions  of  John 
Zapolya,  when  he  returned  from  Poland,  alike  failed  to 
qucllthe  courage  and  exertions  of  this  zealous  Apostle  of 
tile  Reformation,  which  had  another  powerful  advocate 
in  John  H outer,  a celebrated  mathematician,  who  trans- 
lated the  works  of  Luther  into  the  Hungarian  language. 

At  a Diet  in  Klausenburg,  Martinuzzi  attempted,  but 
without  success,  either  to  bring  him  to  the  stake,  or  to 
effect  his  conversion. 

The  New  Doctrines  continued  to  spread,  undisturbed 
by  dissension,  for  several  years.  In  a Synod  held  at  Schi»m. 
Mediasch,  in  the  Siebeu-burgcn,  the  Confession  of 
Augsburg  was  recognised  ob  the  standurd  of  Faith,  and 
a variety  of  regulations  for  the  support  of  the  Clergy 
and  the  maintenance  of  Ecclesiastical  discipline  and 
authority  were  drawn  up.  But  tbe  introduction  of  the 
Swiss  tenets  proved  the  rignal  for  discord.  A Form  of 
Faith  was  drawn  up  at  Bcregsasz  by  sixteen  of  the 
weeding  Lutheran  Clergy,  among  whom  was  Matthias 
Devay.  Synods  and  discussions  rapidly  followed,  the 
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German  settlers  and  their  descendant*  principally 
ad  her  in"  to  the  doctrines  of  Luther,  the  natives  to  those 
of  Calvin,  which  were  familiarly  termer!  the  Faith  of 
Hungary,  in  opposition  to  Lutheranism,  or  that  of 
Germany.  From  the  severed  body  of  Protestantism 
there  arose  numerous  Sects,  Mennonitcs,  Anabaptist «, 
Zuingtians,  and  Socinians  ; all  of  which,  at  no  distant 
period,  sank  mto  obscurity,  with  the  exception  of  the 
last.  The  talents  and  intrigue  of  Blandruta,  the  pre- 
sence of  Socinus,  who  was  invited  into  the  Conntry,  the 
example  and  support  of  John  Sigismund  Znpolyn, 
combined  to  give  weight  and  permanence  to  this  in- 
sidious Heresy,  the  adherents  of  which  were  publicly 
recognised  as  constituting  a fourth  Church.  Various 
causes  have  been  assigned  for  the  spread  of  this  form  of 
disbelief  in  these  regions;*  the  success  of  which  may  be 
traced  to  recent  Spiritual  emancipation,  imperfect  in- 
struction, and  the  association  of  Sncinian  doctrines,  in 


mand  of  a Spaniard  named  CastaMo,  and  the  nrgu-  • 
merits  of  Martinuzzi,  induced  Isabella  to  accept  a sum 
of  money  as  an  equivalent  for  the  resignation  of  all  her 
son’s  territories  and  pretensions.  The  Pacha  of  Bel- 
grade was  defeated,  and  Martinuzzi,  in  requital  of  his 
valuable  aid,  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Cardinal. 
Circumstances  speedily  arose  to  create  suspicions  of  Ilia 
fidelity.  These  were  aggravated  by  the  jealousy  of  Caa- 
taldo,  and  led  to  the  assassination  of  Martinuzzi  at  the  . 
Castle  of  Winttx  on  December  19,  1551.  ^ 

This  infamous  act  of  treachery  changed  the  fiicc  of 
Hungarian  affairs.  The  People  were  indignant  against 
Ferdinand,  whose  troops  were  driven  out  of  the  King-  I 
dom,  and  Isabella  once  more  joiued  the  Turkish  side, 
and  was  supported  by  the  arms  of  the  Janissaries.  A - 
miserable  succession  of  disorders  and  petty  campaigns  ‘ 
followed,  until  the  desire  of  securing  for  his  son  the  title  r 
of  King  of  the  Romans  induced  Ferdinand  to  conclude, 


the  judgment  of  many,  with  a notional  Sovereign  and  a 
national  party. 

C-tmpugn  The  long-foiled  attempts  of  Solyman  upon  Gilntz 
ot  Guut*.  haYj  been  before  mentioned.  On  a feigned  submission 
the  siege  was  raised,  and  the  Turkish  forces  were  finally 
withdrawn.  Discontent  and  disorder  among  his  own 
troops  prevented  Ferdinand  from  availing  himself  of 
this  favourable  opportunity  for  the  subversion  of  the 
lioalile  faction  in  Hungary.  The  following  years  were 
Treaty  at  spent  in  inconclusive  warfare,  terminated  by  a Treaty  at 
tiro*  \Var>  Gross  Warde in  between  Zapolya  and  Ferdinand.  The 
eia'  provisions  were  for  the  most  part  favourable  to  the  latter 


in  1562,  a Truce  for  eight  years.  The  young  Zapolyu  p,  are  Gf 
was  confirmed  in  his  Principality  of  Transylvania,  and  1562, 
the  tribute  to  the  Porte  was  continued.* 

Subsequently  to  tire  proceedings  at  Augsburg,  Ferdi-  Religious 
nand  had  given  notice  of  a Diet  to  he  held  at  Raltsbon  affair*, 
for  concerting  measure*  against  the  Turks,  but  the 
assembled  Estates  refused  to  take  this  subject  into 
consideration,  until  their  wishes  concerning  the  re- 
moval of  existing  religious  restrictions  should  be  listened 
to.  Unfavourably  as  the  Protestant  Estates  had  before 
regarded  all  proposals  for  union  with  those  of  the  other 
Faith,  they  now  refused  with  alarm  to  enter  into  an 
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whole  of  Hungary  to  be  certain,  os  Zapolya  had  no 
Death  of  w*ue.  But  these  hopes  were  frustrated  by  the  marriage 
Zapolya.  concluded  shortly  afterwards  between  Zapolya  and 
, a.  d.  Isabella,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Sigesmond,  King  of 
1540.  Poluod.  Zapolya  himself  died  on  July  21,  1540,  a 
July  21.  fortnight  after  the  birth  of  a son. 

Martiausxi*  The  widow,  who  thought  proper  to  assert  the  right  of 
IIi»  io-  }lcr  infant  to  the  entire  Sovereignty  of  Hungary,  was 
n£ue*‘  supported  by  the  advice  of  George  Ulhysenitsch,  usually 
called  Martinuzzi.  That  intriguing  Priest,  who  had 
before  distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
Zapolya,  (having  made  some  journeys  attended  with 
uncommon  hardship  and  danger  during  the  residence  of 
that  Prince  in  Poland,)  now  despatched  an  Embassy  to 
the  Porte,  to  solicit  aid  for  the  infant.  In  consideration 
of  his  merits,  he  had  been  raised  to  the  See  of  Gross 
Wardein.  He  now  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a party  of 
Nobles,  and  took  active  measures  for  securing  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  young  Prince.  But  these  efforts  proved 
ineffectual,  for  Hotyman.  after  refusing  the  proposals  of 
Ferdinand  to  hold  the  Crown  os  a Fief  of  the  Porte, 
and  to  aontimie  the  payment  of  the  tribute,  advanced 
upon  Buda.  That  place,  after  a gallant  defence  by 
Peace  with  Martimrrri,  fell,  with  Isabella  and  her  son,  into  the  hands 
the  Parte.  Turks.  Solyman  pursued  his  career  of  victory 

a.  d.  aTM*  territorial  acquisition,  and  compelled  Ferdinand  to 
1545.  purchase,  in  1545,  a Truce  of  five  years,  under  the  most 
humiliating  conditions. 

Disgusted  with  the  coadjntor  assigned  to  him  in  the 
Iw.  ofFlce  o(  watchinS  thc  interests  of  the  infant  Zapolya, 
who  wa a presented  by  the  Sultan  with  a small  territory 
on  the  Theiss,  Martinuzzi  made  secret  overtures  to 
Ferdinand.  A Body  of  Austrian  forces,  under  the  cura- 


* MaiUth.  GficA*ck(c  tier  Afajyarrn,  ir.  170—186, 


alliance,  which  had  been  formed  in  thc  first  instance  be- 
tween Austria  and  Bavaria,  and  which  was  intended  to 
replace  that  of  Heidelberg,  on  learning  tlic  existence  of 
a secret  Article  of  compact  between  those  two  Powers. 

They  renewed,  through  Christopher,  Duke  of  Wirtem- 
burg,  their  petitions  to  Ferdinand,  that  he  would  be 
pleased  to  remove  the  difficulties  under  which  they  la- 
boured, but  after  some  discussion  they  succeeded  only  in 
obtaining  permission  that  a Religious  Conference  should  A.  d. 
be  held  at  Worm*.  But  the  unhappy  divisions  of  the  1557. 
Protestant  party  (for  the  baleful  influence  of  Weimar  Feb. 
began  now  to  be  plaiuly  felt)  and  the  exertions  of  the 
Jesuits  prevented  a satisfactory  conclusion.  In  a meet- 
ing held  at  Frankfort  intermediately,  Christopher  of  Fruitless' 
Wirtemburg,  the  venerable  Philip  of  Hesse,  and  the  Colloquy  at 
Elector  Palatine  hud  attempted  to  guard  against  the  di*-  Wonns. 
grace  and  misery  of  failure  from  within,  but  the  wiles 
and  venom  of  Placing  and  Canisius  rendered  their  pre- 
cautions unavailing.t 

Contemporary  with  the  Convention,  recently  named,  Ferdinand 
of  the  three  Princes  at  Frankfort,  was  the  Diet  at  which  Hmpetw. 
the  Imperial  title  was  assumed  by  Ferdinand.  It  was  a.  i>. 
indeed  aingular  that  a Prince,  the  circumstances  of  1558. 
whose  position,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  melancholy  March  8. 
mother,  and  of  his  grandfather  exclusively  occupied  with 
worldly  schemes,  seemed  to  promise  but  inauspiciously  Hi*  ratliar 
for  his  welfare,  should,  in  bis  more  advanced  years,  have 
displayed  a so  rare  combination  of  sagacity  and  activity ; 
that  educated  and  long  resident  in  Spain,  he  should  be 
able  to  adopt  the  habits  and  feelings  of  his  future  Em- 
pire. The  change  in  the  behaviour  of  Ferdinand  may 
in  a great  measure  be  attributed  to  his  keen-sighted 

• Coxe.  559 — 565.  from  which  this  sketch  U token.  Compare 
al»o  Hammer,  Otm.  Reich.  Hi.,  and  Hochbotl*.  Hegttntng  Ferdinand 
Jet  Jm  a valuable  but  most  partial  biography. 
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ambition.  The  earlier  years  of  his  residence,  as  the  Vice- 
gerent of  his  brother,  in  Austria,  were  neither  productive 
of  popularity  to  himself  nor  passed  in  harmony  with 
Charles.  The  inhabitants  murmured  at  his  severity 
and  exactions,  and  Ferdinand  himself  was  anxious  to 
exchange  his  uncomfortable  position  in  Austria  for  the 
sovereignty  of  the  recent  conquest  of  Milan,  which 
Charles  was  disinclined  to  grant.  After  his  elevation 
to  the  title  of  King  of  the  Romans,  these  jealousies 
and  heart  burnings  gave  place  to  vigorous  and  cordial 
co-operation  with  his  brother  in  affairs  of  State.  No 
differences,  no  separate  views  of  policy  disturbed 
their  harmony;  the  reserved  and  stalely  bearing,  the 
unbending  coldness  and  severity  of  the  elder  brother, 
the  cheerfulness,  condescension,  and  leniency  of  the 
younger  being  but  the  expression  of  their  individual 
temperaments.  Ferdinand,  King  of  Bohemia,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Baltic  of  Mohacz,  as  also  of  Hungary,  re- 
garded with  anger  the  asserted  designs  of  the  unfortu- 
nate John  Frederic  upon  the  former  of  these  his  domi- 
nions, and  accordingly  took  an  active  part  in  the  war 
which  deprived  that  Prince  of  his  Electorate.  Hut  the 
designs  of  his  brother  upon  the  succession  to  the 
Empire  in  favour  of  his  son  Philip,  kindled  once  more 
the  jealousy  of  Ferdinand,  and  alarmed  the  People  of 
Germany  for  their  independence.  Various  means  had 
been  employer!  by  Charles  with  the  hope  of  accomplishing 
this  impracticable  design  ; he  attempted  to  convince  the 
religious  and  patriotic  Duke  of  Wirtemburg  of  the  expe- 
diency of  the  measure,  he  courted  his  victim,  the  former 
Elector  of  Saxony,  in  the  hope  of  securing  the  Cities  of 
his  dominions,  and  he  intrigued  with  the  rebellious  and 
turbulent  Margrave  Albert.  But  all  his  expedients  were 
unsuccessful,  and  after  withdrawing  in  despair  from  the 
public  affair*  and  negotiations  in  and  about  the  year 
1555,  be  resigned  in  favour  of  his  brother,  whom  g 4li- 
tude,  interest,  and  his  own  sentiments  led  to  connect 
himself  with  the  national  party  in  Germany.  From 
their  love  of  independence  alone  could  Ferdinand  look 
for  support  against  the  hostility  of  Paul  IV.,  who  then 
occupied  the  Papal  Chair  with  the  violence  and  arro- 
gance of  Hildebrand.  Ferdinand's  Chamberlain  was 
despatched  with  the  tidings  of  his  master’s  elevation 
to  Rome,  where  he  was  received  with  all  the  threats 
and  preposterous  conditions  which  had  l>een  anticipated. 
Rut  Paul's  life  was  soon  to  close,  and  ten  days  subse- 
quently to  his  decease  the  Electors  requested  the  Em- 
peror to  disregard  the  menoces  of  Rome,  assuring  him 
at  the  same  time  of  their  hearty  support.  Ferdinand’s 
Articles  of  Capitulation,  which  he  signed  during  March 
in  the  year  preceding,  differed  but  little  from  those 
agreed  to  hy  his  brother,  and  on  August  28  he  con- 
firmed respectively  the  Religious  Peace  aud  the  Treaty 
of  Passou.* 

It  is  now  necessary  to  revert  from  the  onward  course 
of  Historical  narration  to  the  bitter  and  troubled  waters 
of  Theological  discussion.  The  temporary  measure 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Interim  had  wrought  evil 
results  in  Germany.  The  progress  of  the  Adiaphoristic 
controversy  had  cast  many  Preachers  from  their  home, 
and  flocks  to  suffering,  disgrace,  and  banishment 
Nor  on  their  subsequent  return  was  their  asperity 
found  to  be  mitigated.  Disunion  first  showed  itself 
with  regard  to  the  concessions  which  hail  been  carried 
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through  by  the  influence  of  Melancthon  ; and  the  Pro-  Annals  of 
ley  Units  of  Prussia,  of  Electoral  aud  Ducal  Saxony  were  Germany, 
visited  in  consequence  with  the  most  indecent  and  per- 
securing  disputes  concerning  the  doctrines  of  J uslification  r,om 

and  of  the  Eucharist.  The  two  parlies,  high  and  moderate  *•  w* 
Lutherans,  joined  issue  in  the  year  1552,  in  the  dispute 
carried  on  between  their  respective  champions,  George  ,0 
Major  and  Amsdorf.  with  regard  to  Good  Works;  the  .A  ,D‘ 
former  upholding  their  utility  and  necessity,  the  latter 
asserting  their  vanity  and  mischievous  nature.  This  °'Jt" 
controversy,  the  causes  of  which  it  is  not  difficult  to 
appreciate,  after  being  carried  on  w ith  the  calumny  and  Major  and 
misrepresentation  unhappily  so 'usual  in  Polemics,  sank  Amsdorf. 
into  insignificance,  and  was  finally  terminated  by  the  a.  n- 
Form  of  Concord .*  1 552. 

The  dispute  respecting  the  instrumentality  of  the  (Wander 
Divine  or  Human  nature  of  Christ  in  the  Justification  0fan,*Stan“ 
Man,  between  (Dander  aud  Stancaru*,  exceeded  in  caru,‘ 
bitterness  that  which  we  have  just  mentioned.  Oaiander 
was  possessed  of  considerable  talent  and  of  undoubted 
controversial  powers,  but  these  were  warped  by  over- 
weening confidence  and  a morbid  thirst  for  reputation, 
the  ordinary  attendants  of  sell-instructed  genius.  Hie 
influence  of  these  qualities  letl  Osiander  to  disturb  the 
ruoted  and  fumiliar  notions  entertained  upon  this  sub- 
ject with  the  results  of  his  acute  but  not  extensive  medi- 
tations. His  theory  maintained  that  Sin  had  been 
expiated,  and  offended  Deity  reconciled  through  Christ 
the  Saviour  by  llis  Divine  nature  alone.  Pursuing  still 
further  this  doctrine,  be  contended  that  the  regenerate, 
in  whose  hearts  Christ  dwelt  and  was  present  hy  Faith, 
although  sinners,  were  made  pusilivtfy  righteous  by  God. 

These  doctrines  were  promulgated  by  Osiander  at 
KOnigsberg,  at  which  University  he  had  been  appointed 
Professor  of  Divinity,  after  his  withdrawal  from  Nurem- 
berg on  the  publication  of  the  Interim.  He  found  an 
antagonist  in  Stancarus  who  then  occupied  the  Chair  of 
Hebrew  in  the  same  University.  The  latter  attempted 
to  exclude  the  Divinity  of  Christ  from  llis  mediatorial 
functions,  which  he  considered  to  be  limited  to  His 
Human  nature.  Rut  both  of  them  stopped  short  of  the 
truth.  Osiander  did  not  lay  sufficient  stress  upon  the 
fitness  and  propriety  of  the  reconciliation  of  Man  to  the 
Deity,  through  the  sacrifices  of  the  Man  Christ  Jesus; 
and  Stancarus  was  but  inadequately  impressed  with  the 
truth,  that  no  man  could  have  been  found  to  take  upon 
himself  the  great  strife  between  God  and  the  Race  of 
Adam,  save  that  Being  who  was  likewise  the  Son  of  (Sod. 

Violence  and  Persecution  followed  this  dispute.  Osi- 
under  was  said  to  he  followed  by  two  devils  in  the  shape 
of  black  dogs,  and  his  person  to  be  the  d welling- pi aee  of 
Antichrist:  his  followers  were  insulted  and  their  lives  were 
threatened.  Stancarus,  whose  love  of  discussion  had 
displayed  itself  during  n former  residence  in  Swisserlaud, 
was  compelled  to  retire  finally  to  Poland,  where  he  closed 
his  turbulent  life  in  15524 

Connected  with  the  discussions  of  Amsdorf  and  Major,  The  Sjriwr- 
was  the  strife  between  Flacius  and  Strigel  concerning  . 

H nman  Depravity,  Grace, and  F ree  Will.  Since  the  years  *" 

1557  and  1558  most  violent  jealousies  had  existed  be- 
tween the  Professors  of  the  University  of  Wittenberg, 
the  Nursing  Mother  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  rival 
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* lliklury.  seminary  recently  established  at  Jena  by  the  Princes  of 
v— ' the  Ernestine  Line.  The  Director*  of  the  new  University, 
Fn>m  founded  tor  objects  not  more  Theological  than  Political, 
a-  D*  never  lost  sight  of  the  grand  aim,  the  elevation  of  Jena 
upon  the  ruins  of  her  elder  sister,  by  arrogating  to  them- 
to  selves  all  orthodox  Lutheranism  ; and  by  availing  them- 
A;  ”•  selves  of  the  lighter  warfare  of  innumerable  scurrilous 
* pamphlets,  directed  against  Melancthon,  with  Major 
and  Bugeiihageii.  These  productions  were  issued  partly 
from  Jena,  and  partly  from  the  haughty  City  ol  Mogdc- 
burg,  the  cilhtens  of  which  place,  faithful  upholders  of 
the  extreme  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  allowed  the 
shelter  of  their  walls  to  all  the  disturbers  of  the  peace  of 
Germany.* 

F.aciai.  Wlacieh,  a native  of  Albona  ill  Istria,  better  known  by 
the  name  of  Flacius  Illyricus,  who  had  been  appointed 
to  the  Chair  of  Theology  at  Jena  in  1357,  proposed  to 
the  Dukes  his  patrons  that  a refutation  of  the  errone- 
ous doctrines  which,  under  the  influence  of  Melancthon, 
■“Tiad  crept  into  the  Reformed  Church*  should  be  pro- 
mulgated under  their  authority.  II is  suggestion  was 
declined*  but  the  violence  of  Flacius  and  his  masters 
W83  displayed  in  the  celebrated  Synergislical  controversy, 
carried  on  between  him  anil  Victorious  Strigel.  It  has 
been  remarked  that  an  early  friend  of  Flacius,  a Physician, 
had  iu  a publication  asserted  disease  to  be  a substance, 
which  may  serve  in  some  measure  to  explain  the  doctrine 
subsequently  advanced  by  him  with  so  much  vehemence 
regarding  the  total  and  substantial  depravation  of  the 
heart  ot  Man.  This  Manichsan  doctrine  of  Flacius  was 
opposed  hy  Strigel,  who  contended  that  Iwwcvcr  neces- 
sary to  Justification  was  the  preventing  Grace  of  God, 
still  that  some  tendency  to  goodness  was  left  in  the 
Human  will,  which  accordingly  co-operated  in  some 
degree  in  the  great  work ; an  assertion  which  procured 
for  its  propoundcr  the  appellation  of  Synergul,  and  ex- 
posed him  to  the  charge  of  maintaining  Semi- Pelagian 
teisets.t  Strigel  was  subsequently  dragged,  in  defiance 
of  law  and  decorum,  from  the  precincts  of  the  University 
of  Jena,  by  night,  to  the  fortress  of  Grimnteuslein  at 
Gotha,  where  he  was  cast  into  a dungeon.  Wlten,  on 
his  liberation,  he  was  allowed  to  re-enter  upon  the  duties 
of  his  station  in  1562,  he  found  himself  the  object  of 
such  violent  dislike  that  he  withdrew  from  the  dominions 
of  Saxony,  and  closed  his  life  at  Heidelberg.* 

Our  limits  exclude  a more  detailed  account  of  the 
controversies  which  were  then  agitated  with  regard  to 
Justification.  Of  the  attempts  of  the  Crypto-Calvinistic 
Theologians  in  Electoral  Saxony  we  shull  shortly  have 
IVaih  ot  occasion  to  speak.  Ou  April  19,  1560,  died  Philip 
Philip  Me-  Melancthon,  the  survivor  of  the  two  Fathers  of  the  lie- 
Jaocthoo.  formation.  He  closed  his  days,  as  did  Luther,  in  sorrow. 
a.  d.  But  Melancthon**  grief  was,  of  the  two,  the  more 
1560.  reasonable,  Luther  grieved  to  think  that  his  peculiar 
April  ID.  *jews,  ere  long,  would  cease  to  be  held  in  honour;  great 
as  were  the  services  and  merits  of  Luther,  he  bore  but 
the  stamp  and  impress  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 
The  gentle  and  evangelical  spirit  of  tolerance,  of  unre- 
strained freedom  of  conscience,  which  Melancthon 
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grieved  to  sec  trodden  down,  would  have  done  honour  Annul*  of 
to  the  most  advanced  and  liberal  Age.  Germany.* 

His  death  removed  a controlling  power  from  the  1 
intemperances  of  the  younger  Divines,  and  u proposal  **r4,in 
for  a General  Synod  was  abandoned  on  this  ground.  A*  D* 
Accordingly,  the  Protestant  meeting,  which  was  opened 
at  Natimburg  in  January  1561,  was  composed  only  of  to 
the  Princes.  Among  whom  not  more  than  two,  the 
venerable  Philip  of  llesse  and  Prince  Wolfgang  of  ji^j , * t 
Anhalt,  still  survived  of  the  number  of  those  who  had  Naumimrg, 
originally  suhscril>e<l  the  Confession  of  Augsburg.  A a.  n. 
more  than  usually  tolerant  spirit  appeared  to  pervade  the  1561. 
assembly,  for  the  Calvinistic  predilections  of  the  Elector  Jon. 
Palatine,  Frederic  III.,  although  perfectly  well  known, 
did  not  prevent  the  other  members  of  the  meeting  from 
expressing  their  entire  assent  to  the  terms  of  Ins  Con- 
fession of  Faith.  Some  alarm  was  caused  among 
the  Roman  Catholic  Princes  by  the  studied  privacy  of 
the  meeting,  and  emissaries,  among  whom  was  Car- 
dinal Commendoni,  were  despatched  respectively  from 
the  Pope  and  the  Emperor,  to  watch  the  proceedings  at 
Natimburg.  The  Romish  Envoys  were  dismissed 
abruptly  and  with  some  lack  of  courtesy;  and  the 
endeavour  of  Ferdinand  to  persuade  the  Princes  to  unite 
in  the  League  of  LamUberg  (a  proposal  which  had 
been  rejected  by  Augustus,  Christopher,  and  Philip  in 
the  preceding  year)  was  again  foiled  by  the  plea  of  the 
general  inexpediency  and  illegality  of  private  con- 
federacies, and  on  the  inconsistency  of  that  proposed  in 
the  present  case  between  different  Communions,  which 
could  not  fuil  greatly  to  offend  the  high  Lutheran  party 
of  Ducal  Saxony.  The  absence  of  the  usual  elements  of 
discord  in  the  rancorous  and  overweening  Theologians, 
by  whom  the  objects  of  these  meetings  were  ordinarily 
sacrificed  to  the  display  of  their  own  polemical  attain- 
ments. and  the  friendly  warnings  of  the  hopeful  heir  of 
the  Empire,  Maximilian,  (who  was  intimately  connected 
hy  friendship  with  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Protest- 
ant party,)  gave  a rare  stamp  of  moderation  and  Christian 
forbearance  to  the  proceedings  of  this  assembly.  But, 
like  its  precursors,  this  also  was  destined  to  terminate  in 
vexation  and  disappointment.  John  Frederic,  out  of 
respect  for  whom  the  meeting  had  been  originally  con- 
voked, hud  displayed  a growing  spirit  of  tolerance  which 
was  hailed  with  joy  by  Christopher  and  Frederic.  But 
the  influence  ot  his  Theological  advisers  during  the 
meeting  was  able  to  revive  his  former  narrowness  and 
asperity.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings,  the  Object  of 
Augsburg  Confession  (in  the  Latin  and  German  the  meeting 
languages,  according  to  the  wise  suggestion  of  Philip  of 
llesse)  was  signed  by  all  the  Princes  with  the  exception  „,nil(T  af 
of  Ulrich  of  Mecklenburg  and  John  Frederic.  Un-jQhnFrc- 
equivocal  expressions  of  disappointment,  sorrow,  and  deric. 
anger  were  called  forth  by  the  perfidious  refusal  of 
tliis  last-named  Prince  to  join  iu  the  subscription, 
and  to  imitate  the  conciliatory  prudence  of  the  venerable 
Landgrave,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  merge  his  own 
objections  to  the  tone  of  the  articles  relating  to  the 
Eucharist  in  his  wish  to  forward  the  pacification  of 
Germany.  The  objections  of  John  Frederic  were 
founded  upon  the  latitudinarian  tendencies  of  live  Intro- 
ductiou,  now  substituted  for  the  original  one,  to  the  Con-  Crypto-CaW’ 
fession.  In  this,  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  Peucer  *in“**c 
and  the  moderate  or  Wittenberg  party,  in  December 
1560,  by  command  of  the  Elector  Augustus,  to  meet  < oufe«»icn 
the  wishes  of  some  Saxon  settlers  in  the  Siebcn-burgen,  of  Augt- 
for  information  respecting  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  bl,rg* 
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History.  Sacrament,  the  acuteness  of  the  Weimar  Theologian* 
had  discovered  the  attempt  to  modify  these  extreme 
doctrines,  connected  inseparably  in  their  eyes  with 
orthodoxy,  now  making  among  their  brethren  of  Witten- 
berg. The  present  moment  not  appearing  sufficiently 
favourable  for  on  express  attack  upon  the  covert  Calvin- 
ism of  the  Electoral  Doctors,  John  Frederic  contented 
himself  with  refusing  to  add  his  own  subscription, 
which  hod  been  with  reason  expected  from  his  previous 
conduct  and  language  to  those  of  the  other  Princes,  to 
which  was  now  added  the  assent  of  the  King  of  Denmark. 
A Committee  of  the  principal  persons  present  at  this 
meeting  was  held  at  Erfurt  in  the  following  August,  for 
tins  purpose  of  drawing  up  a solemn  refusal  on  their 
port  to  attend  the  Council  about  to  be  held  at  'I’rent  in 
the  ensuing  year* 

The  vacancy  in  the  Papal  See  caused  by  the  decease 
of  Paul  rV.  had  been  supplied  by  the  elevation  of  Gio- 
rfRwTV  vanni  Angelo  Medici,  on  December  26,  in  thesameyear. 
Ibe.  26.  * The  new  Pope  was  a low  born  native  of  Milan,  with  Aus- 
trian predilections,  worldly,  and  not  averse  to  pleasures. 
Less  tenacious  of  Papal  honour  than  his  predecessor,  he 
recognised  Ferdinand  I.  as  Emperor;  but  as  a compen- 
sation for  this  sacrifice,  he  availed  himself  of  the  influence 
of  the  Spanish  Ambassador  to  extort  from  the  Imperial 
representative  at  Rome  the  performance  of  a direct  act  of 
homage,  a step  highly  displeasing  to  the  Emperor,  but 
Ojqiosed  to  which  he  was  unable  to  revoke.  Nor  did  the  new  Pope 
I be  violent  fail  to  observe  the  unsatisfactory  results  of  all  the  attempt* 
poticy  of  of  Paul  IV.  to  pnt  down  with  the  strong  hand  of 
authority,  or  of  war,  the  rebel  I ions  spirit  of  the  time. 
When  the  few  years  comprised  in  the  busy  and  crowded 
Pontificate  of  Paul  came  to  their  close,  the  prospects  of 
the  See  of  Rome  were  in  all  directions  gloomy  or  hopeless, 
ro  cts  of  Extermination  indeed  earned  for  her  a terrible  and 
thereof0  dear-bought  ascendency  In  the  Spanish  and  Italian  Pe- 
Kodm.  ninsujas ; but  the  hardihood  of  the  most  bitter  antagonists 
of  Elizabeth  will  not  assert  that  her  reputed  Roman 
Catholic  leanings  inclined  to  the  re-establishment  of  Papal 
supremacy  within  her  Kingdom.  France  was  harassed  by 
Internal  wars  between  the  members  of  the  two  Com- 
munions, Swisseriand  had  become  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Calvinistic  school : the  Empire,  according  to  the 
accounts  of  contemporary  authors,  was  steeped  in  Heresy, 
regardless  of  the  authority  of  Rome,  and  on  the  verge 
of  declared  rebellion.  And  this  dark  picture  was  not 
confined  to  the  Nations  in  Europe  of  Roman  or  of  Teu- 
tonic descent.  Poland,  under  the  sway  of  Sigismund 
Augustus,  presented  the  spectacle  of  impartial  tolera- 
tion ; the  Protestant*  in  the  various  territories  of  Prussia 
so  far  outnumbered  those  of  the  Older  Faith  as  to  render 
all  hope  of  successful  opposition  impossible.  And  the 
Islands  and  Peninsula  of  Scandinavia  had  been  lorn 
with  a rude  grasp  from  the  Spiritual  dominion  of  Rome. 
The  Episcopal  dignity  had  been  annihilated  in  Den- 
mark, and  the  judicial  powers  and  supremacy  of  the 
Prelates  had  been  curtailed  by  the  violent  hand  of  the 
patriot  King  of  Sweden.t 

Coniinua-  To  evade  for  a longer  period  the  desire  now  on  all 
turn  of  the  sides  unequivocally  expressed,  that  a General  Council 
Council  of  of  the  Church  should  be  held  without  delay,  would  have 
Trent.  been  attended  with  risk  and  difficulty.  In  January 


Gloomy 


1561. 


* Pfinltr,  ir.  301,  302.  Buttigvr,  iL  27,  29.  Ranke,  i.  294, 
295. 

f Ranki*,^  Furitrn.  il  317.  313,  314.  H>U.  iW.  Zeii.  i.  251 
St eii tel,  319,  3 iQ.  Hetrjchiungen,  335,  356. 


1 562,  a number  of  Prelate*  and  Deputies  had  arrived  at  Annals  of 
Trent,  and  the  Council  may  be  fairly  said  to  have  *iCTnu,oj- 
resumed  it*  labours.  In  addition  to  the  difficulties  for 
which  Pius  IV.  had  to  battle  with  the  Representatives 
of  Spain  and  France,  the  object  of  re-union  with  Ger- 
many was  defeated  by  the  positive  refusal  of  the  Princes 
of  the  Empire  to  recognise  or  attend  its  Sessions.  They 
took  a verbal  exception  to  the  Proclamation.  They 
contended  that  the  validity  of  the  former  decisions,  con- 
demnatory of  the  doctrines  of  Protestantism,  was  im- 
plied by  the  resumptions  of  the  Council,  as  still  existing 
in  full  force.  Ferdinand’s  plans  were  laid  before  the  perdi. 
Council  by  his  agents  on  May  20,  1562,  in  which  he  Hand's 
expressed  his  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  a thorough  Article*  of 
reformation  in  the  higher  branches  of  the  Church  of  R^fwnaa- 
Rome,  and  of  numerous  concessions  to  the  Laity,  (such  tiou* 
as  the  privilege  of  Communion  in  both  kinds,  and  the 
celebration  of  Divine  Service  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  the 
introduction  of  improvements  into  various  of  its  parts, 
of  plainer  form*  of  Catechism,  and  Hymns  and  Psalms 
in  the  German  language,)  to  which  wbs  added,  a request 
that  the  Clergy  might  for  the  future  be  allowed  to  marry. 

A proposal  that  a visitation  of  the  Monastic  Bodies 
should  take  place,  to  prevent  for  the  future  the  scanda- 
lous misappropriation  of  their  revenues,  must  have 
caused  much  astonishment.t 

With  the  popular  alterations  proposed  by  Ferdinand,  Difficul- 
the  French  Clergy,  headed  by  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  tieaen- 
entirely  concurred ; the  Spaniards,  on  the  other  hand,  j”*^*1** 
were  unanimous  and  kmd  in  their  opposition  to  the  two 
concessions  which  were  most  anxiously  desired,  namely,  * 
permission  of  Communion  in  both  kinds,  and  of  ihe 
power  of  marriage  to  lira  Clergy.  But  Germans, 

Spaniards,  and  French  alike  remonstrated  against  the 
illegal  usurpation  of  the  initiative  of  all  measures  by  the 
Papal  Legatee,  by  which  conduct  the  progress  of  the 
Council  was  virtually  reduced  to  dependence  upon  the  in- 
trigues of  the  Consistory  at  Rome.  It  would  be  no  barren 
nor  uninstruclivo  occupation  to  follow  through  its  tor- 
tuous windings  the  course  by  which  the  faithful  agent  of 
his  master  Pius,  the  accomplished  and  intriguing  Cardinal  Cardinal 
Morone,  secured  his  triumph  over  these  various  difficul-  Morunr. 
tics.  During  more  than  half  the  period  of  its  Session, 
the  jarring  elements  of  which  the  Connell  was  composed 
appeared  likely  to  exclude  all  prospect  of  final  success. 

Nowhere,  perhaps,  did  he  display  more  astuteness  Morone 
than  in  his  difficult  and  delicate  negotiations  with  the  visits  Fenli- 
Emperor  Ferdinand,  whom  Morone,  when  despatched  ?*nd  •* 
on  a special  mission  to  Inspruck  in  April  1563,  found 
enraged  at  the  neglect  which  his  proposals  had  en-  1553 
countered,  indignant  at  the  direct  interference  of  the  Court  ^ ^ 
of  Rome  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Council,  and  pe*- 
•onally  piqued  at  the  behaviour  of  the  Cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine. Morone  excited  the  jealousy  of  Ferdinand,  by 
representing  to  him  the  dangerous  consequent*,  likely 
to  arise  from  allowing  the  Prelates  to  bring  forward 
measures.  Such  a concession,  he  urged,  would  lead  to 
invasion*  of  the  privileges  of  the  Princes,  whoso  in- 
fluence in  Ecclesiastical  affairs  for  the  first  time  in  this 
Council  made  considerable  and  legally  recognised  ad- 
vances. Two  other  points,  with  regurd  to  which  Ferdi- 
nand expressed  considerable  anxiety,  were  dexterously 
handled  by  Morone,  in  conformity  with  the  plan  laid 
down  by  him  at  his  departure,  of  pacifying  the  Emperor 

* lta.ike,  Furt/ra,  305,  306.  Pfister,  iv.  327—329 
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History.  by  a show  of  deference'  without  compromising  the  autho- 
nty  of  his  master.* 

From  It  is  not  possible  to  detail  at  length  the  proceedings 
a.  d.  of  the  Council,  which,  guided  by  the  address  of  Morone 
1553.  and  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  tended  to  coutirm  by 
to  its  decisions  the  Papal  authority,  the  reduction  of  which 
A.  o.  bad  been  a primary  object  of  its  convocation.  The 
159<y.  bitter  and  exclusive  spirit  of  the  extreme  Lutherans 
ConduiBR  |ja|j  a third  division  to  the  two  great  Bodies  into 

Council.  which  the  Protestant  party  was  before  unhappily  severed, 
and  the  watchful  emissaries  of  Rome  did  not  fail  to 
draw  easy  and  abundant  profit  from  the  suicidal  quar- 
rels of  those  who  had  deserted  their  Communion.  Party- 
spirit,  which  had  for  some  time  given  birth  to  political 
Leagues,  Unions,  and  Associations,  now  began  to  add 
various  symbols  and  systematic  Confessions  of  Faith, 
couched  in  the  most  refined  language  of  separation  and 
exclusiveness.  Nor  were  the  Roman  Catholics  slow  to 
follow  the  example  of  their  antagonists.  When,  in  De- 
cember 1568,  the  Council  assembled  for  the  last  time. 


quickness,  or  stern  and  decorous  gravity  which  was  Annals  of 
suited  to  the  natives  of  those  Countries.  For  a period  G*"0*0!- 
of  three  years  he  had  governed  Spain  to  the  satisfac- 
lion  of  his  uncle  Charles,  by  whose  daughter  Mary  *rottt 
he  had  sixteen  children.  But  neither  did  his  affection  A*  A’ 
and  admiration  for  his  noble  uncle,  nor  hig  residence  in  1 
Spain,  nor  the  strong  attachment  of  his  consort  to  the  A D 
Religion  aud  habits  of  that  Country,  (to  which  after  i5go 
her  widowhood  she  retired,)  exercise  any  prejudicial 
influence  upon  Maximilian's  warm  and  kindly  tempera- 
ment. A less  degree  of  penetration  thau  was  pos- 
sessed by  him,  a desire  of  power  less  eager,  a feeling  of 
family  pride  less  sensitive,  (had  his  sentiments  of 
moderation  and  tolerance  been  insincere,  an  assumption 
utterly  unwarrantable  and  gratuitous,)  could  not  fail  to 
indicate  to  Maximilian,  that  honour  aud  advantage  alike 
urged  him  to  guard  most  carefully  against  every  suspi- 
cion of  Spanish  feelings  or  predilections.  The  Protest-  Favoormida 
ant  tendencies  of  his  son  had  before  given  considerable  *°  !*”*«■*• 
uneasiness  to  Ferdinand,  and  Maximilian  wo*  not  with-  Wltu“* 


it  crowned  the  dogmatic  system  which  had  been  pub- 
lished in  it*  prior  Session  as  authorized  Catholicism, 
by  establishing  an  improved  code  of  regulation*  for  the 
various  officers  and  grades  of  the  Church.  With  the 
nephew  of  Pius  IV.,  the  sainted  Carlo  Borromeo,  pro- 
bably originated  the  first  outline  of  the  reforms  intro- 
duced into  the  administration  of  parishes  by  their  Pas- 
tors, and  the  Diocesan  functions  of  the  Prelate*. 

The  two  Sessions  of  the  Council  of  Trent  form  one 
grand  whole— -drawing  a broad  line  of  demarcation  and 
division  between  Protestantism  and  Popery,  promul- 
gating by  authority  a system  of  belief  for  the  mass  of 
her  adherents,  and  a code  of  laws  for  the  guidance  of 
her  officers,  both  of  which  had  immediate  reference  to 
Rome.  That  Church,  by  the  decisions  and  anathemas 
of  the  second  Session,  repelled  Protestantism  from  her- 
self, and  attempted  to  compensate  for  the  extent  of  ter- 
ritory which  she  had  lost  by  increased  vigour  and  purity 
of  admiuis (ration  in  her  still  remaining  dominions.  But 
her  soldiers  continued  to  watch  with  a jealous  eye  those 
regions  from  which  they  had  been  compelled  to  retreat, 
and  circumstances,  shortly  to  be  mentioned,  invited  them 
to  attempt  once  more  the  reduction  of  the  Empire. t 
Maximilian  As  his  years  increased,  Ferdinand  began  to  be  anxious 
King  of  the  for  the  settlement  of  (he  succession.  This  wish  had  led 
to  the  elevation  of  his  son  Maximilian  to  the  dignity  of 
1562  °*  **lc  Romans,  on  November  24,  1 562,  during 

Nor.  24.  ^r*t  y**r  proceedings  at  Trent  Few  Princes 

have  been  personally  characterised  in  terms  of  appro* 
bauon  *o  unqualified  as  those  applied  to  Maximilian 
which  do  not,  after  a clow  aud  severe  scrutiny,  appear 
to  have  been  exaggerated.  His  personal  appearance 
bore  the  stamp  of  talent  and  honesty,  his  address  was 
frank,  his  manners,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  erred  on  the 
aide  of  indiscreet  and  uodistinguishiog  familiarity,  and 
his  accomplishments  were  varied  and  considerable,  for 
ho  was  well  read  in  History,  a practical  Chemist,  and 
passionately  fond  of  Music,  a Science  which  be  tho- 
roughly understood.  His  acquaintance  with  the  lan- 
guages of  Europe  was  extraordinary  in  every  way. 
He  conversed  habitually  with  Italians,  Germans,  Bo- 
hemians, Hungarians,  and  Spaniards,  in  the  tone  of 
condescension  or  hearty  cheerfulness,  acquiescence  or 


out  some  apprehensions  of  personal  violence,  when,  in 
155ft,  the  influence  of  the  Jesuit  Caniaius  with  the  Em* 
ror  having  procured  a decree  for  the  di*mi«al  of 
aximilinn's  Chaplain,  Pfutiser,  this  Prince  requested 
of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  Christopher  of  Wirtemburg, 
and  the  Elector  Palatine  Frederic,  an  asylum  and  pro- 
tection in  case  of  extremity.  In  the  year  preceding  his  Attempts 
elevation  to  the  title  of  King  of  the  Romans,  Cardinal  made  to 
Hosius,*  the  friend  of  Morone.  is  said  to  have  succeeded  ******* 
iu  converting  him  to  the  Romish  Faith.  But  this  is  an  hun* 
exaggerated  statement.  That  crafty  emissary  soon  re- 
marked the  lofty  and  impartial  feelings  of  Maxi- 
milian with  regard  to  toleration  painfully  outraged  by 
the  internal  divisions  aud  jealousies  of  the  Protestants, 
which  he  accordingly  selected  as  the  basis  of  his 
attempts  to  undermine  the  heretical  notions  of  his  illus- 
trious auditor.  Hosius  does  not,  however,  appear  to 
have  obtained  more  than  a negative  advantage,  for  the 
application  above-mentioned  to  the  leading  Protestant 
Princes  was  made  in  1561,  subsequently  to  his  subtle 
attack*.  To  say  with  some  that  the  cunuing  of  Hosius  n,ejr  pro. 
fell  powerless  upon  Maximilian  would  be  at  once  un-  tiabj. 
true  and  improbable;  the  time  was  not  yet  come  when  effects, 
politic  ambition  was  to  cast  Maximilian  more  completely 
into  the  arms  of  the  Roman  Catholic  party ; but  the  sight 
of  the  Protestant  division*  relaxed  the  ties  which  bound 
him  to  the  party  of  the  Reformation,  and  prevented  him 
from  severing  completely  and  for  ever  the  yet  remaining 
cord*  which  connected  hi*  future  Empire  with  Ilome.t 

The  new  King  of  the  Romuns,  in  a letter  to  his  friend  a.  d. 
William  of  Hesse,  declared  that  “ all  his  promises  should  1562. 
be  given  in  good  round  German  words  without  any  Aug. 
Spanish  an  expression  which  might  be  intended  to 
tranquillize  the  alarms  excited  during  the  preceding 
Summer  among  the  Protestant  Princes  by  the  Council  of 
Trent J The  inconclusive  and  unsatisfactory  termination 
of  its  Sesaiou  compelled  Ferdinand  to  underlake,  upon 
his  own  authority,  his  projected  reforms,  the  directiuu  of 
which  he  intrusted  to  three  learned  men:  Wieel  and 
Staph yliia,  who  although  converts  from  Protestantism 
to  Catholicism  had  not  adopted  with  the  change  a blind 
reverence  for  the  abuses  of  the  Church  ol'liome,  and  an 


• R.iukf.  Fvrtlm,  ii.  334—337. 335.  note, 

t fad.  345—847.  Pfiittr,  y.  3 15-347. 


* See  ih*  Dedication  to  Gregory  XI 1L  prefixed  by  Uoiius  to  his 
Works,  Cologne,  1584. 

t Hfister,  iv.  303.  Rink#,  //,./,  /V.  Itti.  306—303. 
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History,  accomplished  Theologian  from  ihe  Netherlands  named 
''•‘‘V**"''  Cassander.  These  designs  were  intcrrupti'd  by  llie  dc- 
Frotn  cease  of  Ferdinand,  on  July  25,  in  the  sixty-second 

D*  year  of  his  age,  during  forty-three  of  which  he  had  in 

1552.  various  capacities  governed  Germany.  The  active  hos- 

t0  tility  of  his  elder  brother  had  in  him  been  softened  into 

1560  ncutralu7-  which,  in  his  son,  was  expected  to  ripen  into 

more  than  even  toleration.* 

Death  of  First  in  influence  and  in  power  among  the  Electoral 
Ferdinand.  Princes  of  Germany  at  this  time  was  Augustus  of  Saxony, 
A.  d.  who  sustained  and  completed  hy  his  talents  and  Siates- 

1562-  man-like  labours  the  fabric  of  which  the  foundation  had 

July  25.  been  laid  by  the  sword  of  his  brother  Maurice.  These 

<ierman°  at  v'fforouB  Prices  established  Saxony  on  a broad  and  solid 
th«  death  of  basis  of  territorial  importance  ami  social  organization 
Ferdinand.  which  preserved  her  from  total  overthrow  through  periods 
of  storm  and  disturbance  from  wilhout,  and  the  domestic 
Augustus  evils  of  weak  and  wicked  rulers.  Augustus,  on  sttc- 
of  Sunny  cecding  to  his  brother,  did  not  enter  upon  a peaceful 
complete*  nnt|  well-ordered  heritage.  The  exiled  Princes  clamor- 
cJmmeuced  cmsty  demanded  the  restitution  of  their  forfeited  territo- 
by  hi*  tire-  : the  first  seeds  of  the  Theological  contest  which 
dwessor.  was  destined  at  a later  period  to  imprint  a deep  blot 
upon  the  learning,  and  prudence,  and  equity  of  Augustus, 
had  already  begun  to  show  themselves,  and  Use  industry 
of  the  Country  was  borne  down  by  poverty  and  depopula- 
tion, as  her  credit  was  loaded  by  a heavy  debt  amount* 
ing  to  one  million  seven  hundred  thousand  florins. 
With  these  difficulties  Augustus,  whose  age  at  the  de- 
cease of  his  brother  did  not  exceed  twenty -seven  years, 
had  to  contend,  and  the  sequel  proved  with  more  than 
jn*  inti-  ordinary  success.  His  education  at  the  Court  of  Prague 
m*cy  with  was  the  commencement  of  a friendship  with  the  Emperor 
ihe  lmpe-  Maximilian.  An  anecdote  recorded  of  him,  that  in  Ihe 
•wr“",r-  fortieth  year  of  his  age  lie  undertook  the  study  of  the 
Latin  language,  (to  enable  him  to  interpret  the  Golden 
Bull.)  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  period  of  his  resi- 
dence at  the  University  of  Leipsic  had  not  been  very 
sedulously  devoted  to  its  legitimate  purposes.  Augustus 
Ili*  mar-  married,  in  1548,  at  Torgau,  Anne,  daughter  of  Chris- 

nage.  tian  III.  of  Denmark,  and  from  that  lime  until  his  acces- 

a.  d.  sion  resided  principally  at  W'eisscnfels,  and  directed 
1548.  the  Government  of  his  brother’s  dominions  in  the  fre- 
quent absences  of  Maurice. 

Saxony  re-  During  the  times  of  which  we  write,  Saxony  enjoyed 
■pected  and  a degree  of  real  prosperity  which  vanished  under  suc- 
flouruhing.  cecding  rulers.  Upon  the  Electoral  dominions  was 
reflected  the  lustre  of  the  high  position  and  commanding 
influence  of  their  Sovereign.  The  talents  and  activity 
displayed  by  Augustus  at  the  public  meetings  of  tha 
Empire,  ami  his  known  intimacy  with  the  Imperial 
House,  procured  for  him  respect  and  attention  not  only 
from  his  German  Countrymen,  hut  from  more  distant 
Potentates.  Through  his  matrimonial  connection  with 
the  House  of  Denmark  he  was  led  to  ta^te  a part  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Northern  Kingdoms;  and  the  intimacy  of 
his  relations  with  Poland  was  increased  by  the  plan,  at 
one  lime  entertained,  of  elevating  him  to  the  throne  of 
that  Kingdom.  Spain,  France,  England,  even  some  of 
the  Italian  States,  maintained  a correspondence  with  the 
Elector  or  Saxony ; “ some,”  in  the  words  of  his  bio- 
grapher,  “ desiring  the  benefit  of  his  advice,  others  of 
his  aid,  and  others  of  his  arbitration,  all  alike  anxious 

• For  tlw  Letter  of  Ferdinand  to  Elizabeth,  requesting  milder 
measures  to  the  English  Papists,  and  liis  proposals  tor  » n-.urmge 

hrtwi-m  that  Princrw  and  his  tea,  tl*e  Archduke  Charles,  vide 
Udam,  Con  it.  Hat.  i.  159,  106.  Fans  cd.  Aikir,  i.  261. 


to  preserve  his  friendship.”  The  alterations  introduced  Annalaof 
by  him  into  the  legislation  and  judicial  proceedings  of  Germany. 
Saxony  are  too  minute  and  numerous  to  be  treated  at 
length,  as  are  likewise  his  measures  regarding  Trade  and  .From 
Commerce,  which  appear  to  htvt  been  dictated  in  a A-  D- 
spirit  considerably  in  advance  oflus  Age.*  1552 

William,  the  survivor  of  the  joint  Dukes  of  Bavaria, 
dving  in  1550,  had  been  succeeded  by  liis  son  Albert  V.  D* 
That  Prince,  w ho  had  married  a daughter  of  Ferdinand,  . 

shared  in  the  dislike  of  his  father-iu-law  to  Spain,  which  Albeit  V 
in  Albert  amounted  to  brutal  inveteracy.  By  the  nxceedx his 
jealousy  of  Ecclesiastical  interference  which  had  been  father 
displayed  on  a former  occasion  by  the  Princes  of  Ba-  A-  D- 

varia,  and  by  their  attempts  to  reform  and  amend  the  l&W 

corruptions  and  deficiencies  of  the  Church  within  their 
dominions,  these  Sovereigns  had  freed  themselves  from 
the  charge  of  bigoted  devotion  to  the  authority  of  Rome. 

Albert,  at  a subsequent  period,  had  joined  with  his 
fatlier- in-law  in  demanding  from  the  Pope  the  conces- 
sion of  the  Cup  to  the  Laity,  and  also  permission  for  the 
Clergy  to  many.  The  doctrines  of  Protestantism,  about 
the  year  1560,  appear  to  have  struck  a deep  root  in 
Bavaria,  nor  could  the  Sovereign  be  accused  of  bigoted 
opposition,  as  lie  was  in  the  practice  of  attending  with 
his  Court  the  sermons  of  the  preacher  Pfauser,  before* 
mentioned  os  the  Chaplain  of  Maximilian.f 
The  innate  regard  of  the  German  People  for  institutions  Stale  of  the 
with  which  they  had  been  long  familiar,  led  them  still  to  gyrmao 
continue  a practice  strangely  inconsistent  with  their  Bt*hopric». 
professions  of  Protestantism,  that  of  allowing  the  Pope 
to  fill  up  benefices  which  might  happen  to  become 
vacant  during  the  reserved  months.  But  this  practice 
was  continued  merely  from  ancient  habit,  and  not  from 
any  veneration  for  the  authority  of  Rome.  Protestant 
Bishops  were  allowed  to  occupy  the  fairest  and  richest 
See*  of  the  Empire  : the  provisions  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
reservation  were  interpreted  to  extend  only  so  far  as  to 
bar  the  colli.- ion*  which  might  occur  between  a Protestant 
Prelate  uud  a Roman  Catholic  Chapter,  and  not  to  be 
in  any  degree  invaded  by  the  appointment  of  a Prelate, 
holding  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformed  Church,  to  the 
head  of  Foundations  which  had  already  adopted  the 
same  belief.}  Less  occupied,  even  to  a proverb,  for 
many  years  with  the  Spiritual  than  with  the  temporal  con- 
cerns of  their  Dioceses  and  of  the  Empire  as  had  been 
the  Prelates  of  Germany,  the  transition  from  these  to 
Protestant  successors,  either  bearing  the  title  of  Bishops 
or  Ihe  temporary  one  of  Administrators,  was  neither 
harsh  nor  violent.  The  Spiritual  ties  which  existed  be- 
tween a Prelate  and  his  flock  were  few  in  number;  and 
the  religious  notions  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
(for  adverse  testimony  evinces  the  prevalence  of  Pro- 
testantism in  Germany  about  the  middle  of  the  With 
Century)  would  lead  them  to  prefer  a ruler  of  their 
own  Communion.  The  Bishops  being  thus  considered 
as  temporal  Princes,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  attributing 
conversely,  a Spiritual  authority  within  their  own  domi- 


* Ranke,  Hut.  Pat.  Zn/. i. 239, 240.  Butiiger.iL  5—6. 2.1.  36—18. 
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nions.  to  the  lay  Sovereigns  of  the  Empire,  which  may  be 
considered  as  the  germ  of  the  various  political  Churches 
of  Germany. 

Thus  apparently  easy  was  the  withdrawal  from  Ro- 
manism with  regard  to  the  See*  of  Germany.  The 
Papal  confirmation  was  indeed  necessary  to  complete 
the  validity  of  all  appointments,  but  when  a Roman 

Catholic  Prince,  (the  Duke  of  Cleves,)  on  the  elevation 

which  marie  of  Maximilian  to  the  title  of  King  of  the  Romans,  in 
tha  Nobles  1562,  had  been  most  conspicuous  in  his  denial  of  the 
ding  to  papal  right  of  interference  in  the  State  affairs  of  the 
Kouuujum.  £mpire>  vras  not  likely  that  the  practice  of  granting 
Indulgences  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  renewable  for 
a term  of  years,  would  be  regarded  with  an  unfavourable 
eye.  But  to  one  class  the  proposed  conversion  of  these 
Elective  Principalities  into  hereditary  dignities  gave 
exceeding  umbrage.  This  class  was  the  Nobility.  The 
Nobles  of  Germany  looked  with  alarm  and  suspicion 
upon  the  wide  extent  of  territorial  aggrandizement  which 
would  result  to  the  Princes  from  the  appropriation  of  Bi- 
shoprics; they  regarded  as  a sacrilegious  outrage  the 
proposals  for  bestowing  upon  any,  except  persons  of 
admitted  aristocratic  descent,  the  stalls  and  benefices 
which  they  considered  asintended  by  the  founders  as  a pro- 
vision for  their  yonnger  children.  Contemporary  writers 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  interest  did  not  scruple  to  de- 
clare that  the  admission  of  Plebeians  to  these  benefices 
would  complete  the  ruin  of  the  Ancient  Faith  throughout 
the  Empire.  The  exertions  of  the  Nobles  in  furtherance 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  at  its  outset,  and 
during  the  whole  of  its  earlier  progress,  had  been  great 
and  unceasing:  but  their  enthusiasm  subsided  into  cold- 
ness, and  even  changed  into  opposition.when  they  learned 
the  extent  of  the  loss  which  its  establishment  would 
entail  upon  them.  Nor  was  this  dislike  confined  ex- 
clusively to  parties  still  retaining  Roman  Catholic  pre- 
dilections : the  rapacity  and  violence  of  various  Protestant 
Princes  with  regard  to  the  property  of  the  Church  had 
alarmed  some  of  the  Nobility  who  had  adopted  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Reformation.*  Thus  the  Noble*  of  Ger- 
many, although  Proteslants  for  many  years,  relapsed 
into  Catholicism  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Maxi- 
milian as  the  only  means  of  aecuring  the  rich  contin- 
gencies which  seemed  escaping  from  their  grasp. 

Other  The  circumstances  connected  with  the  difference*  be- 

culmsi  of  tween  Albert  and  his  Nobles,  which  had  a considerable 
the  tleruy  of  effect  upon  the  restoration  of  Catholicism  in  Bavaria, 
Protestant-  wouj(j  be  wearisome  if  related  in  detail.  The  influence 
of  the  Jesuits,  who  had  established  a firm  hold  in  Ba- 
varia, and  the  pernicious  divisions  among  the  Protestants, 
concurrently  with  the  causes  above-mentioned,  turned 
Albert  from  Protestantism,  which  he  had  never  heartily 
adopted,  to  the  Older  Faith.  In  Catholicism  he  saw 
unity  and  system,  unity  undisturbed  by  disputes  which, 
beginning  in  words,  ended  in  the  most  deadly  hatred 
and  the  most  hostile  violence,  system  displayed  in  a 
long  and  orderly  array  of  functionaries,  and  a reformed 
code  of  laws  for  their  direction.  Nor  should  the  fret  be 
overlooked,  that,  by  the  late  proceeding*  at  Trent,  one 
active  cause  of  separation  between  the  See  of  Rome  and 
Restoration  the  general  Body  of  Sovereigns  had  been  effectually  taken 
of  Cat  boll-  away.  The  admission,  by  the  Papal  Legates  at  Trent, 
BuvoA*  Authority  of  Princes  in  the  religious  affairs  of  their 

A ^ dominions,  tended  to  remove  much  of  the  jealousy  which 
I56fl  had  previously  existed  with  regard  to  the  paramount 
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influence  claimed  by  the  Pope.  Seldom  has  a conces-  Annals  of 
•ion  been  made  in  a wiser  policy  or  a belter  adaptation  ^^maay. 
to  the  spirit  of  the  time.  From  1565  Catholicism  began 
to  resume  her  lost  authority  in  Bavaria.  The  chilling 
influence  of  the  Jesuits  began  to  be  felt  in  the  overthrow  1552 
of  the  establishments  for  education  and  in  the  abstraction  ^ 
of  Bibles,  of  the  classical  writings,  of  Work*  of  instruction  x> 

almost  indiscriminately,  and  in  the  removal  of  those  15S0. 
Clergy  who  refused  to  sign  an  insidious  Confession  of 
Faith.*  Til  is  was  the  foundation  upon  which  the  two 
successors  of  Albert  continued  to  build  in  the  same  spirit. 

Philip  of  Hesse  closed  his  long  and  eventful  reign  of  Hesse, 
fifty-eight  years  in  1567.  His  dominions,  on  his  decease, 
were  divided  into  four  portions,  Cassel,  Horn  burg, 

Rheinfels,  and  Darmstadt.  In  the  first  of  these  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  William  the  Wise,  the  friend 
of  Tycho  Brahe. 

The  work  of  the  Reformation,  which  had  been  com-  Palatinate, 
tnenced  in  the  Electoral  Palatinate  by  Frederic  II.,  who 
died  in  1558,  was  continued  by  his  sucoessor,  Otto 
Henry,  daring  his  brief  reign  of  four  years,  and  by  Fre- 
deric III.  of  the  middle  house  ofSimmern,  to  whom  the 
Electoral  dignity  descended. 

Wirtemburg  was  happy  under  the  wise  rule  of  Chris-  Wirtem- 
topber.  U nder  hi*  reign  was  established  the  constitution  burg, 
which  endured  in  Wirtemburg  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  *>• 
years.  By  the  joint  consent  of  the  Estates  and  the  Sove-  1565. 
reign,  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  Church  were  applied 
to  the  liquidation  of  the  public  debts  ; and  Christopher, 
in  1565,  assured  hi*  subject*  that  the  alterations  which, 
as  an  individual,  he  might  wish  to  introduce,  should  not 
be  considered  as  there  lore  binding  upon  them.  Nor 
can  this  appropriation  of  a portion  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
revenues  be  considered  as  a selfish  expedient  for  the 
temporal  relief  of  the  Duchy.  The  Institutions  and 
system  established  by  Christopher  throughout  his  domi- 
nions proved  that  he  was  not  unmindful  of  the  true  office 
of  all  Church  establishments,  the  Spiritual  welfare, 
through  education,  of  those  by  whom  they  are  main- 
tained.t  Similar  measures  were  carried  into  effect  by 
Charles  II.  and  Ernest  the  respective  Margraves  of 
Baden-Duslach  and  Baden-Baden.  Among  the  Sove-  Baden, 
reigns  of  Brunswick.  Julias,  Duke  of  Brunswick-Wol-  Brunswick, 
fenhflttel.  immediately  after  the  decease  of  his  father  a.  d. 
Henry,  in  1568,  introduced  the  Protestant  Religion  into  1568. 
his  dominions,  which  were  augmented  by  the  addition 
of  GOttingen  and  Calenburg  by  the  decease  of  Eric  II. 
their  Duke,  without  issue,  in  1584.  This  last-named 
Prince,  disgusted  with  the  pedantry  of  his  instructors  in 
early  life,  had  adopted  the  Catholic  Faith.  But  the 
firm  and  steady  progress  already  made  by  the  Reformed 
doctrine*  may  be  estimated  from  a circumstance  attend- 
ing his  accession.  The  only  further  security  required 
by  his  Protestant  subjects  from  a Prince  of  known  Ro- 
man Catholic  sentiments  was  a verbal  promise  of  tole- 
rance. No  Prince  of  eminence  arose  among  the  petty  North  of 
rulers  of  the  divided  Countries  of  Mecklenburg  and  Grrmwiy. 
Pomerania.  Brandenburg  was  not  yet  destined  to  rise 
into  rank  and  importance.  Her  Elector  Joachim  waa  Ur8' 
a kind  and  easy  Prince,  fond  of  splendour  and  show, 
although  not  of  the  most  refined  description.  But  the 
burdens  which  his  extravagance  entailed  upon  the 
Electoral  dominions  were  in  some  degree  compensated 
by  his  pacific  disposition,  which  led  him  to  keep  aloof 
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llialory.  from  the  political  divisions  agitating  the  rest  of  Ger- 
many  during1  his  reign.  Prussia  was  distracted  and 
From  weakened  by  the  selfish  quarrels  of  the  various  parties 
which  attempted  to  seek  their  own  advancement  in  the 
weakness  oi  her  Duke.  One  Funk,  a Theologian  of  the 
School  of  Osiander,  after  the  decease  of  his  master,  had 
secured  the  car  of  the  feeble  Sovereign.  His  unwar- 
rantable interference  in  the  Government  was  made  a 
pretext  for  his  trial  and  condemnation  at  Konigsberg  in 
1566,  at  the  insiancc  of  the  Nobility,  the  interests  of 
which  Body  were  threatened  by  his  innovations.  Their 
return  to  power  was  marked  by  the  publication  of  various 
decrees  of  a political  and  religious  nature,  confirming 
the  privileges  of  their  Order,  and  exempting  it  from 
contributions  to  the  public  burdens  ; and  also  recalling 
those  preachers  who  hail  bccti  banished  during  the  late 
administration,  and  establishing  a general  Confession  of 
Faith  in  terras  of  the  most  rigid  Lutheranism.* 
Maximilian  The  accession  of  Maximilian  was  regarded  with 
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lively  interest.  The  Komau  Catholics  teared  that  he 
would  throw  himself  decidedly  into  the  arms  of  the  Pro- 
testant party.  The  Protestants  looked  to  more  positive 
demonstrations  of  favour  than  had  hitherto  been  obtained 
from  his  steady  neutrality,  the  springs  of  which  were  umn- 
telligible  to  the  majority,  and  many  watched  with  anxiety 
•T^cv*  the  course  which  his  reported  ambition  would  take. 

Maximilian's  plans  had  been  decided  long  before — 
honour,  safely,  and  policy  alike  pointed  towards  the 
East.  Solyman,  although  advanced  in  years,  still  re- 
tained his  former  ardour,  and  listened  with  readiness  to 
the  warlike  advice  of  his  family  and  flatterers,  who 
urged  him  to  advance  upon  Germany  for  the  thirteenth 
time.  Maximilian  was  stung  by  the  yearly  indignity  of 
a tribute  of  thirty  thousand  ducats  paid  to  the  Porte  by 
the  frontier  districts  of  Esclavonia  and  Croatia : John 
Sigismund,  the  sou  of  Zapolya,  was  in  possession  of  the 
Sieben-burgen,  and  an  extent  of  territory  as  far  as  has- 
chan  ; and  the  concentration  of  the  forces  of  Germany 
in  a grand  national  undertaking  might  possibly  succeed 
iu  absorbing  all  internal  divisions  in  loftier  thoughts  of 
victory  and  aggrandizement,  or  at  least  might  strengthen 
the  outworks  of  his  dominions.  Accordingly,  Maximi- 
lian's first  task  was  to  prepare  for  the  defence  of  the 
Crown  uf  Hungary,  which  he  had  received  at  Presburg 
shortly  before  the  decease  of  bis  father,  f 

Tlie  violation  of  the  Truce  in  Hungary  and  the  con- 
sequent disturbances  prevented  Maximilian  from  holding 
Diet  at  a Diet  for  more  than  a year  subsequently  to  his  election. 
AugOrarg.  His  studied  impartiality  at  the  opening  of  that  which 
a.  n.  assembled  in  Augsburg  contrasted  strongly  with  the  vio- 
1566.  knee  of  the  contending  parties.  The  Roman  Catholics 
Jan,  to  May  were  encouraged  by  the  Nuncio  Commendoni  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantage  afforded  by  their  unity,  and 
the  Protestant  party  were  unsparing  in  the  expressions 
of  contempt  and  abuse  with  which  they  designated  their 
an  tagou  ts ts.  At  this  Diet,  the  bitterness  of  the  party 
. spirit  of  the  Protestants  was  displayed  in  on  attempt  to 
III.,  Hoc-  lh®  Elector  Palatine,  FraJeric  III.,  who  had  re- 

tor  Pula-  cently  established  Calvinism  within  his  dominions,  from 
tioe.rv-  the  pale  of  the  Augsburg  Confession.  That  Prince, 
T1***"1  to  although  connected  by  friendship  with  the  Emperor  and 
vinixm/*1'  ***•  principal  Sovereign*  of  Germany,  was  requested  by 
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the  united  voice  of  the  Protestant  party  to  unsettle  all  Annals  of 
that  had  been  recently  established  uuder  his  authority  for  (T‘rrtn«*y- 
the  national  worship  and  religious  instruction  of  his 
subjects.  In  answer  to  this  request,  Frederic  appeared 
in  public  attended  by  his  son,  who  carried  a Bible.  He 
declared  that,  in  matters  of  Religion  and  conscience,  be 
recognised  the  authority  of  God  aloue ; that  he  had  signed 
like  Confession  of  Augsburg  at  the  meeting  at  Naum- 
burg  from  a conviction  that  it  was  agreeable  to  the  Word 
of  God,  to  which  test  he  professed  his  willingness  to 
appeal  in  defence  of  his  Heidelberg  Catechism.  He 
concluded  by  declaring  his  readme**  to  suffer  to  the  death 
for  conscience  sake.  The  reign  of  Frederic  III.  is 
stained  by  the  execution  of  Silvan.  John  Silvan,  Super- 
intendent of  Ladenburg,  being  accused  of  Arian  doc- 
trines, was  beheaded  on  September  IS,  1572,  in  the 
market  place  at  Heidelberg.  His  bold  and  Christian  tone 
called  forth  many  expressions  of  applause,  and  the  slight 
ground*  of  difference  between  his  sentiments  concerning 
the  Eucharist  and  those  held  on  the  same  subject  by 
the  other  Protestant  Princes  were  not  considered  suffi- 
cient fur  the  exclusion  of  one  who  coincided  with  the 
members  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  in  the  fundamental 
article  of  Justification.* 

As  on  previous  occasions,  the  supplies  requested  for  War  in 
the  Turkish  war  were  withheld  until  the  settlement  of  Hungary, 
the  religious  questions.  Nor  was  any  progress  made 
at  this  Diet  beyond  the  provisional  and  promissory  ex- 
pressions of  the  Imperial  Rescript.  Two  conditions 
were  attached  to  the  grant  of  supplies  : the  first,  that 
the  Electors,  Princes,  and  Estates  of  the  Empire  should 
be  allowed  to  impose  taxes  upon  their  subjects  indiscri- 
minately, to  enable  them  to  meet  this  heavy  demand ; 
the  second,  that  Hungary,  in  return  for  the  exertions 
making  in  her  behalf,  should  for  the  future  hear  a share 
of  the  public  burdens  of  the  Empire.  The  insurrection 
in  the  Sieben-burgen  had  been  already  quelled  by 
Schwendi,  and  John  Sigismund  w as  compelled  to  abandon 
his  claims  to  more  than  a life-interest  in  the  sovereignty 
of  that  district.  But  the  refusal  of  Maximilian  to  restore 
the  Sieben-burgen  was  made  hy  Solyman  a pretext  for 
advancing  upon  Hungary  with  a very  large  force. f 

Maximilian  was  not  unprepared.  Comoro  and  Kas-  Operation* 
ohau,  situated  advantageously  for  watching  the  opera-  ^ 
lions  of  the  Turks  on  the  line  of  the  Danube,  aud  in  the 
turbulent  districts  of  the  Sieben-bQrgen,  had  beeu  selected 
as  places  of  arms,  where  considerable  bodies  were  drawn 
together  under  Saltn  and  Schweudi.  The  chief  com- 
mand was  bestowed  by  the  Emperor  upon  hix  brother 
Ferdinand,  and  the  troops,  eighty  thousand  in  number, 
were  concentrated  at  Raab.  Volunteers  of  rank  flocked  Hi*  forces, 
from  France  and  England,  from  Poland  and  from 
Malta,  and  the  hostile  Princes  of  Savoy  and  of  Tuscany 
laid  aside  their  quarrels  to  unite  in  defence  of  Chris- 
tendom. Solyman,  in  conformity  with  his  usual  system 
of  attacking  in  detail,  invested  the  city  of  Sigeth,  the 
fall  of  which  would  have  opened  to  him  the  Southern  Rigrth, 
Duchies  of  the  House  of  Austria.  Ilia  death,  which  IWtb  «» 
took  place  on  September  4,  during  the  gallant  defence  of 
this  place  by  Count  Zriny,  was  concealed  from  the  troops 
by  command  of  the  Vizir,  and  Sigeth  fell  on  the  seventh  pJjl 
day  of  the  same  month.  The  valour  of  the  Commander,  sig*ih. 
a wealthy  Noble  of  Dalmatia,  who  was  slain  in  u 


• Pflxter,  iv.  31 2, 316. 
f Id.  iv.  321,  922. 
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History.  sally,  was  unable  to  save  the  exhausted  garrison.  But 
“s'*— ' Schwendi  repelled  with  success  the  subsequent  advances 
From  Qf  Turks,  and  the  Diet  proffered  to  contribute  the 
k ; ®*  supplies  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  in  the 
ensuing  Tear.  These,  for  various  reasons,  were  not  re- 
t0  quired.  Selim,  the  eon  and  successor  of  Solyman,  did 
1*580  n0t  ‘n^er’1  *^e  m'l‘tarv  spirit  of  his  father,  and  the  dearly 
Hostilities  capture  of  Sigeth,  according  to  contemporary 

not  renewed  authority,  was  felt  for  years  afterwards  by  the  power  of 
a.  d.  Turkey.  The  Christian  army,  weary  of  inactive  warfare. 

1 567.  withdrew  on  the  retreat  of  the  Turks,  and  a Treaty  was 
Pciw*  with  concluded  m 1568,  for  eight  years,  with  the  Porte. 
Turkey.  Maximilian  acquired  a large  district  on  the  Theiss,  but 

A*  D*  the  crusading  spirit  of  Germany  was  utterly  extinct.* 

1568.  The  time  and  exertions  required  to  quell  the  rebellious 
Gn^bach  Proceet*',,5*  William  of  Grumbach  prove  the  weakness 

run>  ' of  the  interna]  government  of  Maximilian.  The  Nobility 
of  Germany,  conscious  of  the  injury  inflicted  upon  the 
importance  of  their  Body  by  the  rapidly  decreasing  ne- 
cessity for  their  services  in  the  decay  of  the  Feudal 
system,  looked  anxiously  for  some  means  of  protection 
against  the  growing  authority  of  the  Princes.  From 
this  source  had  emanated  the  marauding  expeditions 
of  the  wild  Albert  of  Brandenburg  ; and,  more  recently, 
the  desperate  enterprise  of  William  of  Grumbach.  A 
private  compact  made  by  Zobel,  Bishop  of  Wurttburg, 
in  1552,  with  this  man,  a former  follower  of  Albert,  had 
been  pronounced  invalid  by  the  late  Emperor.  The  lands 
granted  by  the  Bishop  to  Grumbach  had  been  in  conse- 
quence resumed  with  some  acts  of  harshness  and  cruelty. 
The  latter,  in  1558,  treacherously  murdered  Zobel,  for 
which  act  of  violence  the  Baa  of  the  Empire  was  pro- 
nounced upon  him.  Thus  proscribed,  Grumbech  never- 
theless succeeded  in  extorting  from  the  Chapter  of 
Wurtzburg  a confirmation  in  the  lands  formerly  granted 
to  him,  and  his  proceedings  began  to  assume  a more 
serious  form,  when  many  of  the  Nobility  of  Swabia  and 
Saxony  declared  in  his  favour,  and  the  weak  John 
Frederic  openly  avowed  his  expectations  of  recovering 
his  Inst  Electorate  by  the  assistance  of  this  rebellious  in- 
cendiary. The  Government  was  alarmed  in  proportion 
to  its  weakness,  for  especial  meetings  were  held,  and  cau- 
tionary Proclamations  issued  until  1567.  John  Frederic, 
at  once  the  dupe  of  Grumbach,  who  had  practised  the 
most  atrocious  frauds  upon  his  weakness  of  his  violent 
Chancellor  Brock,  whose  avowed  and  favourite  policy 
was  retaliation  in  cruelty  and  banishment, t and  of  the 
visions  of  an  enthusiast,  named  Tausendschun,  had 
resumed  the  title  of  Elector  and  had  coined  money  in 
that  character.  Gotha  was  formally  invested  in  Decem- 
ber 1566,  and  was  surrendered  by  the  inhabitants, 
weary  of  the  loss  and  suffering  entailed  upon  them, 
on  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  ensuing  April.  The  be- 
siegers were  directed  by  the  Elector  Augustus,  as  mili- 
tary Commander  of  the  Circle,  and  John  William, 
brother  of  the  unhappy  Duke.  Grumbach  and  Brfick 
were  quartered,  Tausendschfin  was  twheaded,  and  John 
Frederic  compelled  to  abdicate.  He  died  in  1595,  near 
Vienna,  after  a captivity  of  twenty-eight  years,  the 
sorrows  of  which  were  alleviated  by  the  society  of  his 
faithful  wife,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Elector 

• Hammer,  kiL  516.  PfUier,  if.  320,  321.  Ranke,  Hut.  PaL 

Z*t.  I 299—304. 

t DrurAet  iAr  Amt,  m>  drilckm  unr  dorl.  *w,  according  to 
BiiUigrr,  his  reply  to  the  mnonstranees  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Electorate  of  Saxony. 


Frederic  III.  His  dominions  were  bestowed  upon  his 
brother.* 

The  Estates  of  Austria,  like  the  Diet  of  the  Empire, 
on  assembling  in  1566,  had  proposed  to  make  the  con- 
firmation of  additional  concessions  in  favouT  of  the  Pro- 
testant doctrines  a necessary  preliminary  to  pecuniary 
grants  of  money  for  the  prosecution  of  the  Turkish  war. 
Maximilian  declined  to  enter  into  their  views,  but  proved 
at  the  same  time,  by  various  acts  of  concession,  that  he 


was  not  unfriendly  to  the  side  of  Reformation.  The  the  Keform- 


failure  ofWieel,  Staphylus,  and  Cassander,  the  Commie-  *3  doc^ 
sioners  appointed  by  Ferdinand  to  draw  up  any  mea-  ***■*•“ 
sure*  calculated  to  give  general  satisfaction,  led,  in  1 56S,  AuI 
to  the  appointment  of  a Board  of  twelve,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Chytreus,  for  the  final  arrangement  of  the  Ec- 
clesiastical affairs  of  Austria.  The  doubt  which  the 
directions  given  by  Maximilian  to  Chytrseus  (to  adhere 
in  all  cases  in  which  it  should  be  found  practicable,  to 
the  forms  of  the  Catholic  Church)  seem  to  throw  over 
the  sincerity  of  Maximilian,  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  the 
permission  granted  by  him  to  the  noble  and  knightly 
members  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  within  that  part 
of  his  dominions,  to  establish  within  their  own  territorial 
jurisdiction  a Form  of  worship  conformable  to  their  own 
Faith.  The  deprecatory  tone  of  the  Papal  agent.  Car-  A-  D* 
dinal  Commendoni.  who  was  despatched  on  a special  1568. 
mission,  the  prayers  of  Albert  of  Bavaria  and  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  and  the  menaces  of  Philip  II. 
were  employed  in  vain  upon  Maximilian.  Somewhat 
there  ondoubtedly  is  of  overstrained  caution,  of  unwise 
and  unworthy  timidity  in  the  concealment  of  Chytraeua, 
and  in  the  banishment  of  some  Preachers  who  hod  become 
notorious  for  their  fiery  zeal,  as  prudential  and  concilia- 
tory measures.  But  these  blots  are  incidental  to  consti- 
tutions like  that  of  Maximilian.  There  is  more  reason  Dec.  7. 
for  suspecting  insincerity  in  his  disinclination  to  con- 
firm by  public  ratification  the  promises  of  increased 
liberty  of  Worship  made  by  him  to  the  Cities  of  h»  do- 
minions. The  Nobles  and  Knightly  Body  were  regarded 
with  favour  by  the  Emperors  as  instruments  which 
might  be  used  with  effect  in  checking  the  advances  of 
the  Princes ; the  Cities  were  less  tractable  and  depend- 
ent. Great  offence  was  given  to  the  Pope  by  the  hasty  A.  D. 
publication,  on  the  part  of  the  Estates  of  Lower  Austria,  1571. 
of  the  religions  immunities  promised  to  them  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  wish  of  Maximilian,  who  was  anxious  that 
they  should  be  suppressed,  at  least  until  matters  should 
become  more  settled,  f 


During  this  season  of  anxious  doubt  and  provisional  Change  in 
measures,  occurred  the  event  which  was  destined  to  the  view*  of 


confirm  the  suspicions,  entertained  for  some  years,  of  Maximilian, 
the  timid  and  irresolute  hue  of  Maximiliatfs  policy. 

On  the  24th  of  July,  1568,  died  Carlos,  heir  of  Spain.  Ctofei 
His  decease  opened  a new  prospect  to  the  ambition  of  Spain  dies. 
Maximilian.  The  diadein  of  Spain,  the  first  place  ®4. 
among  the  Monarchs  of  Europe,  was  placed  within  the  *• 
reach  of  himself  or  his  descendants.  Maximilian  was  1563- 


* Bot  tiger,  ii.  13,15.  PfisteJ,  it.  316,  319.  Rauiiiar,  Hun.  TmmteA. 
1831,  10,  12.  There  is  historical  proof  of  the  intrigue*  of  Char  lee 
V.  with  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  to  whom  the  Emperor  hoped  to 
find  an  instrument  of  resistance  to  the  growing  power  of  the 
Prince*.  There  is  eeope  for  much  curion*  investigation  into  the 
effect  produced  upon  the  chivalry  of  the  Empire  (rtocknUrricA^fl) 
about  this  tune  by  the  immunities  and  privilege*  granted  to  their 
body  by  the  Emperors,  with  the  object  above  mentioned, 
f Poster,  iv.  321— 324.  Ranke,  Hut.  Pol.  Znt  L 315,  316. 
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subject  to  attacks  which  rendered  his  tenure  of  life  pre- 
carious  : his  family  was  large,  nor  was  the  fire  of  ambi- 
tion,  which  had  burned  so  formidably  within  him  at  the 
period  of  his  accession,  as  yet  extinguished.  He  was 
well  aware  that  the  suspicion  of  Protestant  predilections 
would  exclude  him  most  effectually  from  the  rever- 
sionary succession  of  Spain.  He  could  not  hut  sorrow 
over  the  failure  of  his  plans  of  concession  and  reconci- 
liation in  Germany  ; his  timidity  would  paint  as  inevi- 
table the  alternative  which  would  probably  result  from 
an  avowal  of  Protestantism — his  own  degradation  and 
fall,  or  hia  insignificance  for  the  future.  The  agents  of 
the  Pope  would  array  Bavaria  in  arms  against  him,  the 
Spanish  army  in  the  Netherlands  could  easily  be  led  by 
Alva  into  the  Duchy  of  Cleves,  and  the  Koyalist  party 
in  France  would  probably  decide  to  interfere  in  favour 
of  Catholicism.  In  the  event  of  escaping  these  dangers, 
the  adoption  of  Protestantism  by  Maximilian  would 
utterly  overthrow  his  ascendency  in  the  Empire.  It 
was  not  difficult  to  foresee  that  the  Prelates,  to  escape 
utter  ruin,  would  follow  his  example,  and  the  cessation 
of  the  factions  which  divided  the  Empire,  and  con- 
ferred a degTec  of  consequence  upon  the  support  of  its 
Head,  would  leave  him  in  possession  of  no  influence  be- 
yond that  derived  from  his  hereditary  possessions. 
Moreover,  the  design  entertained  by  Maximilian  upon 
the  Crown  of  Poland  could  be  carried  into  effect  only  by 
the  support  of  the  Pope  and  of  Homan  Catholic  Princes. 
Thus  was  added  to  the  powerful  ageucies  the  influence 
and  exertions  of  the  Jesuits,  the  narrow  divisions  of  the 
Protestants,  and  the  grasping  obstinacy  of  the  Nobles  of 
Germany,  which  had  already  opened  a wide  and  tempt- 
ing breach  for  the  re-entrance  of  Catholicism,  a fourth 
cause,  not  less  mischievous  in  its  consequences,  the  in- 
temperate ambition  of  Maximilian. 

The  fruits  of  the  change  soon  showed  themselves.  Re- 
fugees from  Roman  Catholic  persecution  no  longer  found 
ready  shelter  and  protection,  and  it  was  generally  known 
that  the  Ministers  and  agents  of  Spain,  which  Country 
had  been  so  lately  mentioned  in  terms  of  hatred  and 
scorn,  were  informed  of  all  measure!!,  and  consulted  in 
every  undertaking.  Suspicion  and  contempt,  the  con- 
stant attendants  of  desertion  and  deceit,  were  aggravated 
in  the  present  instance  by  the  promise  of  the  earlier 
years  of  Maximilian.  The  bestowal  of  his  daughters, 
Anne  and  Elizabeth,  in  marriage,  upon  Philip  11.  of 
Spain  and  Charles  IX.  or  France,  during  1570,  could 
hardly  tend  to  increase  his  waning  influence,  which 
another  cause  contributed  not  & little  at  the  same  time 
to  diminish.  In  a Diet  which  was  held  at  Spires  dur- 
ing the  month  of  July,  Muximilian  complained  of  the 
evils  and  disorders  arising  from  the  frequent  levies  of 
mercenaries  for  foreign  service.  France  and  the  Nether- 
lands drew  from  Suabia  and  the  districts  along  the 
Rhine  the  flower  of  the  infantry  which  contended  in 
the  Civil  dissensions  of  the  times.  These  mercenaries, 
brought  np  in  an  atmosphere  of  disorder  and  violence, 
and  untrained  to  any  peaceful  or  mechanical  occupation, 
knew  no  trade  save  war,  and  when  repairing  to  the  field 
of  action,  or  after  being  disbanded,  they  committed 
every  kind  of  outrage  and  rapine  in  the  districts  on  their 
route.  Various  regulations  were  issued  forbidding 
musters  or  disbandings  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Empire,  as  likewise  the  practice  of  secret  levies,  and  re- 
quiring a previous  assurance  that  the  troops  to  be 
raised  were  not  to  be  employed  against  the  Empire  or 
its  Head.  But  the  proposal  of  Maximilian,  that  no  So- 


vereign Prince  should  be  allowed  to  levy  troops  in  Annals  of 
Germany  without  the  consent  of  the  Emperor,  and  that  Germany, 
the  Bodies  thus  raised  should  be  placed,  while  on  their 
march,  under  the  orders  of  an  officer  appointed  by  him,  Frwm 
was  loudly  and  obstinately  opposed ; and  the  attempt  to  ** 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  Estates  to  a plan  for  establish-  1 *t 
ing  a permanent  Commander-in-chief  of  the  whole  A D 
Empire  was  defeated.  According  to  a contemporary 
writer,  Maximilian  deeply  regretted  that  this  measure  Ma*um- 
had  ever  been  brought  forward,  and  his  Genera)  and  Uoa'o  pro- 
Chancellor,  Schwcndi  and  Zasiua,  felt  for  a long  time  I”"**11  ro_ 
the  consequences  of  this  unpopular  proposal,  which  had  P*1**1* 
originated  with  the  latter,  and  which,  had  it  been  carried, 
would  have  placed  the  former  in  a situation  of  unusual 
power  and  trust* 

The  ensuing  years  passed  in  war  and  bloodshed,  A.  0. 
which  called  forth  fruitless  expressions  of  sorrow  from  1572. 
the  Emperor.  He  lamented  that  his  son-in-law,  l^*e  J!*^**rf of 
King  of  Frauce,  should  have  been  so  far  misguided  as 
to  sanction  the  Massacre  of  St  Bartholomew ; and  \\\r  0f  the 
he  mourned  over  the  desolation  and  ruin  caused  in  the  Kether- 
Nctherlands  by  the  bigoted  counsellors  of  PhHip  II,  Isodi. 

His  attempts  at  mediation  at  the  Congress  of  Breda,  in  *•  D* 
March  1575,  were  unavailing.  Nor  waa  Maximilian  1575. 
less  unsuccessful  at  home.  Years  of  peace  and  tran- 
quillity, during  which  the  religious  divisions  could  have 
been  most  effectually  healed,  were  suffered  to  pass  away, 
and  the  remainder  of  his  reign  was  spent  in  fruitless  and 
irritating  discussions.  The  following  sketch  may  serve 
to  make  this  plain.t 

The  influence  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  his  inti-  Maximilian 
macy  with  the  Emperor,  procured  for  him  the  honour  !>**»- 
of  a visit  from  Maximilian,  in  order  to  arrange  the  pro-  ^en* 
posed  election  of  his  eldest  son  Rudolph,  then  in  his  ® * 

twenty-third  year,  (who  had  recently  received  the  Crown 
of  Hungary,  and  been  nominated  to  that  of  Bohemia.)  Rudolph, 
to  the  dignity  of  King  of  the  Romans.  A Diet  for  this  King  of 
purpose  was  summoned  at  RatUbon  in  October,  when  a Hungary, 
proposal  was  brought  forward,  by  the  agents  of  the  ^"T*1** 
Elector  Palatine,  (whose  age  and  infirmities  prevented  « 
from  attending  in  person,)  that  the  declaration  with  Diet  of  R&. 
regard  to  the  Protestants,  made  by  the  late  Emperor  tnbon. 
at  the  Religious  Peace  of  Augsburg,  should  be  inserted 
among  the  Articles  of  Capitulation  to  be  sworn  to  by 
the  young  Prince.  A violent  opposition  was  made  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  Electors,  who  contended  that  the 
consent  of  a majority  among  the  entire  Body  of  Estates 
was  required  to  give  validity  to  any  changes  in  the 
Articles  of  Capitulation.  This  assertion  having  been 
successfully  refuted  by  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg, 
they  now  attempted  to  impugn  the  genuineness  of  the  react*  op- 
docurnent  in  question,  which  evasion  was  foiled  by  the  pawd  by 
production  of  a copy  from  the  Imperial  Chancery,  and 
also  of  the  original,  with  the  seals  and  signatures  ap- 
pended, by  the  Elector  of  Saxony.f 

By  the  death  of  Pius  IV.  oq  December  9,  1565,  the 
Papal  Chair  had  again  become  vacaut  The  successful 
candidate,  Michaele  Ghislieri,  a man  of  low  birth,  PiosV. 
assumed  the  title  of  Pius  V.  He  died  on  May  1,  1572, 
alter  a violent  and  persecuting  reign.  A native  of  Bologna,  Gregory 
Hugo  Buoncompagno,  who  had  been  in  early  life  a XI1L. 
jurist,  and  more  conversant  with  the  world  than  his  pre- 
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History.  deceMors,  occupied  the  Papal  Chair  for  thirteen  years, 
^ until  April  10,  I5S3,  under  the  title  of  Gregory  XIII. 
From  The  death  of  Chariest  IX.,  which  called  away  hi* 
A*  infamous  brother  Henry  from  the  Throne  of  Poland  to 
1552.  that  of  France,  caused  a vacancy  iu  the  former  Kiog- 
*°  dom  which  was  eventually  tilled  by  Stephen  Bathory, 
Kftrt  Prince  of  Transylvania,  not,  however,  until  it  had  been 
The  Crown  t0  the  Emperor.  Maximilian's  chief  strength 

of  Pot  and  1*7  anrong  the  Senate,  and  the  union  of  the  Slavonic 
offered  to  Kingdoms  of  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  Polund  in  his 
Maximilian,  person  might  with  reason  have  been  expected  to  have 
a.  d.  gent  into  the  field  a succession  of  armies  not  unfit  to 
1576.  enpe  with  the  advancing  hordes  of  Russia  and  Turkey. 
May  23.  Under  the  plea  that  the  Truce  concluded  on  a former 
The  Turks  occasion  with  Maximilian  was  a personal  contract  with 
invade  that  Prince,  the  Turks  hail  taken  the  field,  on  the 
,1Kaj7-  Hungarian  Coronation  of  Rudolph,  and  more  than  one 
bloody  engagement  had  since  occurred.  A Diet  was 
fixed  to  meet  at  Ralisbon  during  June  1576,  at  which 
the  Emperor  appeared  in  person.  Bowed  down  by 
infirmity,  he  could  not  but  feel  grieved  that  the  exer- 
tions which  he  had  made  were  met  with  so  little  corre- 
sponding spirit  on  the  part  of  the  Estates,  many  parties 
absenting  themselves,  although  all  were  especially  en- 
treated to  attend.  Frederic  III.,  as  on  the  last  occa- 
sion, but  now  supported  by  a large  proportion  of  the 
Protestant  Princes,  urged  the  necessity  of  obtaining,  as 
preliminary  to  any  grant  of  supplies,  the  promise  of  a 
redress  of  all  grievances ; the  removal  of  alt  restraints 
from  the  profession  of  the  Protestant  Religion  ; the  in- 
corporation of  the  declaration  of  Ferdinand  into  the 
Recess  of  the  Diet ; and.  in  order  that  the  Emperor 
might  be  deprived  of  every  pretext  of  retreat,  a po- 
sitive statement  of  the  policy  intended  to  be  pursued  by 
him,  in  the  case  of  the  adoption  of  the  Reformed 
Religion  by  any  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Electors. 
Pernicious  ^ur  Chapter  on  the  Annals  of  Germany  closed 
divisions  with  an  account  of  the  Peace  of  Passau,  which  was 
amon^iho  there  described  as  the  second  decided  advance  made  by 
Protestants  the  Tenets  of  the  Reformation.  It  would  have  been  a 
grateful  task  to  close  the  present  with  that  of  a third 
more  decided,  more  sweeping  and  beneficial  in  its  con- 
sequences. That  this  event,  bo  much  to  be  desired,  was 
not  accomplished,  was  caused  by  the  active  bigotry  of 
Augustus  of  Saxony.  That  Prince,  engaged  in  dis- 
putes which  have  left  an  abiding  stain  upon  his  me- 
mory, even  if  other  reasons  had  been  wanting,  regarded 
with  the  bitterness  of  religious  hatred  the  attempts 
Jealousy  fairing  by  the  bold  patriotism  of  Frederic.  It  was  in- 
between  deed  most  improbable  that  the  zealous  Lutheran  could 
Frederic  concur  in  the  proposals  of  a Prince  whom  he  considered 
III.  and  a#  barely  within  the  pale  of  the  Augsburg  Confession, 
uguatu*.  pee v^iled  upon  various  Princes  to  grant  the  wished- 
for  supplies  without  further  delay ; tins  Nobility  renewed 
their  efforts  to  retain  the  Bcneficea  within  their  grasp ; 
and  the  active  Morone  was  present  at  the  Diet,  to  reap 
an  ample  harvest  from  the  unchristian  divisions  of  the 
Protestants.  No  positive  concessions  were  made,  and 
the  points  in  dispute  were  left  to  a future  amicable 
adjustment 

9 Death  of  Amid  this  mockery  died  Maximilian,  on  October  12, 
Maxuni-  1576.  Tbe  future  justified  the  boding  predictions  of 
1“a‘  bloodshed  and  tyranny  which  accompanied  the  decease 
of  this,  the  noblest  among  the  rulers  whom  the  House 
of  Hapsburg  had  supplied  to  the  Imperial  Throne. 

Nor  were  the  injuries  sustained  by  the  Protestant 


cause  confined  to  this  unsatisfactory  conclusion  of  the  j**"*1*  °* 
Diet.  It  has  been  mentioned  before,  that  at  the  , 
meeting  of  Naumburg  a new  Introduction  had  been  From 
prefixed  to  the  Augsburg  Confession.  This  was  the  D 
first  attempt  made  by  the  moderate  or  Wittenberg  party  1552. 
to  deviate  from  the  extreme  strictness  of  Lutheran  to 
principles.  In  1571,  Augustus,  as  guardian  of  the  A.  n. 
young  Princes  of  Saxony  since  the  decease  of  John  1590. 
William,  drove  out  a number  of  the  Theologians  of 
Weimar  and  Jena,  whose  opposition  to  the  doctrines 
promulgated  by  those  of  Electoral  Saxony  originated,  in 
his  opinion,  rather  from  political  and  party  views  than 
from  religious  zeal.*  The  time  at  last  arrived  when 
Augustus  was  to  be  undeceived.  His  professions  of 
attachment  to  Lutheranism  had  been  violent  in  propor- 
tion to  his  ignorance  of  the  subject.  Surrounded  by 
men  from  the  School  of  Wittenberg,  he  was  convinced 
only  by  the  reproachful  letters  of  other  Princes,  that  he, 
the  Head  of  Saxony,  the  birth-place  and  cradle  of  the 
Reformation,  had  been  engaged  in  introducing  Cal- 
vinism into  his  dominions.  In  his  rage  he  cut  with  no 
gentle  hand  the  subtle  toils  which  had  bound  him.  The 
leaders  of  the  Crypto-Calvinist  party  were  thrown  from 
(heir  high  offices  at  his  Court  into  prison,  or  driven  into 
banishment.  Peuccr  was  banished,  and  Cracau,  the 
Chancellor,  was  racked  with  great  cruelty.  The  tend- 
ency to  Calvinism  had  already  awakened  the  attention 
of  Theologians  in  oilier  parts  of  Germany.  Andrea, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Tfihingen,  had  been 
for  some  years  employed  in  framing  a Form  of  Concord,  Fonoiof 
which,  in  1574,  he  laid  before  the  Theologians  of  Lower  Cooeord. 
Saxony,  by  whom,  in  common  with  those  of  his  own 
Country,  it  was  adopted.  In  May  during  the  same 
year,  a Form  of  Faith  of  more  genuine  Lutheranism 
was  adopted  at  a Diet  atTorgau.  From  this  Form,  the 
Exegelical  system  of  Melancthon,  the  Wittenberg  Cate- 
chism, and  other  additions  in  a like  spirit  were  excluded. 

But  both  these  Forms  failing  to  obtain  their  purpose 
twelve  eminent  Theologians  were  assembled,  in  1576,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Augustus,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
up  an  improved  one.  The  result  of  their  labours,  in  which 
Andrea,  Chemnitzius,  Chytrxus,  Musculus,  and  Korncr 
took  a principal  share,  was  the  Book  of  Torgnu,  so  Rook  of 
called  from  its  completion  in  that  place.  Considerable  To,?wl- 
hopes  were  entertained  of  the  success  of  this  undertak- 
ing, from  the  close  adherence  preserved  in  its  composi- 
tion to  the  early  symbolical  formularies  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. But  this  hope  proving  fallacious,  Andrea,  Sel- 
necker,  and  other  Theologians  resumed  their  labours  in 
the  ensuing  year,  which  were  given  to  the  world  under 
the  title  of  the  Book  of  Berg,  from  the  Monastery  in  Book  of 
which  it  was  completed,  and  which  were  finally  ratified 
under  the  title  of  the  Form  of  Concord,  in  1 590,  and 
signed  as  the  Symbol  of  Faith  of  Electoral  Saxony. 

It  was  admitted  without  opposition  in  the  territories  of 
Wirtemburg,  Brunswick,  Mecklenburg,  in  some  other 
small  States  and  free  Cities  of  the  Empire.  The  sub- 
sequent adhesion  of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformed  Church  led  to  the  banishment 
of  this  Form  of  Concord  from  his  territories.  The 
Articles  concerning  Baptism  were  constantly  rejected  in 
the  Palatinate.  Its  direct  result  was  to  draw  tightly 
the  bonds  of  Lutheranism,  and  to  check  the  growth  of 
Spiritual  freedom. 

• Pfister,  iv.  327.  334.  Eiioke,  Hitt.  PU.  Zn7.  L 325.  335. 
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DURING  THF.  XVth  CENTURY. 
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History.  Spain,  until  its  consolidation  into  a single  mighty 
Power,  produced  little  or  no  effect  upon  the  general  po- 
licv  of  Europe,  During  the  ensuiug  Chapter  we  roust 
consider  it  a*  it  still  existed,  subdivided  into  various 
independent  Kingdoms,  of  which  Castile  will  claim  the 
foremost  notice.  For  an  oulliue  of  the  moat  marked  events 
in  our  narrative  the  reader  will  turn  to  the  second  Part 
of  the  IVth  Chronological  Table. 

Were  we  simply  to  indicate  the  period  of  John  Il.’a 
accession,  and  that  of  his  decease,  we  should  perhaps 
bestow  on  this  long  reign  all  the  notice  which  it  de- 
serves. By  the  prudence  of  his  uncle  Ferdinand,  the 
first  years  of  his  minority,  contrary  to  the  usual  course 
of  political  events,  were  the  calmest  and  most  prosper- 
ous of  his  rule  ; but  when  that  able  man  was  elevated  to 
the  throne  of  Aragon,  the  aspect  of  affairs  began  to 
change.  On  the  death  of  the  Queen  Regent  a few  years 
later,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  proclaim  the  King  of 
age  though  he  was  only  entering  his  fourteenth  year. 
The  game  of  intrigue  and  ambition  now  actively  com- 
menced. Of  the  sons  of  Ferdinand,  the  eldest,  Alonso, 
bad  by  this  time  succeeded  to  bis  father's  Crown  ; the 
next  two,  John  and  Henry,  remained  in  Castile  : the  for- 
mer of  these  two  had  contracted  a marriage  with  the 
presumptive  heiress  of  Navarre ; the  latter  had  set  his 
Treacher-  affections  on  the  Princess  Catherine,  the  King's  sister, 
out  attempt  who  did  not  favour  his  pretensions,  which  also  met  with 
of  Henry  of  great  opposition  from  the  royal  advisers.  Too  much  in 
Aragon,  Cttrnest  t0  i*  deterred  by  these  obstacles,  he  soon  re- 
solved upon  his  first  step  ; it  was  a bold  and  decisive 
one,  being  nothing  less  than  to  get  possession  of  the 
King’s  person.  This  daring  attempt  having  been  suc- 
cessfully made  at  Tordesillaa,  he  had  nothing  to  con- 
tend with  but  the  lady’s  scruples;  which,  partly  by 
persuasion,  partly  by  menaces,  were  overruled.  It 
was  during  the  solemnization  of  these  nuptials,  from 
which  Henry  expected  the  confirmation  of  his  power, 
that  a secret  scheme  was  concerted  for  the  King’s  escape. 
Under  pretence  of  hunting,  John  went  forth  at  a very 
early  hour,  pushed  off  at  full  speed  fur  the  Tagus, 
crossed  it,  and  threw  himself  with  a few  followers  into 
the  Castle  of  Montalban.  Henry  lost  no  time  in  pur- 
suing him,  invested  the  castle,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
taking  it,  when  the  approach  of  an  armed  force  under  the 
command  of  the  Infante  John,  who  disapproved  of  his 
proceedings,  compelled  him  to  retire.  The  King  was 
removed  in  great  triumph  to  Talavera.  The  projector 
Ri««  of  Al-  *hi»  escape  was  tha  young  Alvaro  de  Luna,  the  natu- 

v&ro  do  ral  son  of  a Castilian  Knight  by  a woman  oflow  extrac- 
tion ; he  was  through  the  interest  of  his  father’s  family 
attached  to  the  Court  at  a very  early  age,  when  by  his 
ability  and  engaging  qualities  he  acquired  a complete 
masteiy  over  the  will  and  inclinations  of  the  feeble 
John.  The  great  service  which  he  had  just  rendered 
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completely  rivetted  his  influence,  which  he  now  began  Abb*J«  of 
publicly  to  display.  As  this  ascendeuey  developed  itself, 
it  could  not  fail  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  Princes 
of  the  Blood,  who  would  naturally  enough  conclude  co“’ 
that,  if  the  Crown  were  to  remain  in  tutelage,  they  withtlw 
had  the  best  pretensions  to  be  the  depositaries  of  its  Princes, 
power.  The  history  of  this  reign,  therefore,  presents 
a succession  of  attempts,  sometimes  by  one  Prince,  un- 
supported by  or  even  thwarted  by  the  other,  generally 
by  both,  to  transfer  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment from  Alvaro  to  themselves.  Such  contests  in- 
volving no  political  principle,  and  leaving  behind  them 
■o  permanent  results,  are  not  of  themselves  entitled  to 
much  remark ; the  only  thing  striking  in  them  is,  that 
on  no  occasion  do  we  perceive  any  personal  ill-treat- 
ment of  the  Monarch  or  any  treasonable  designs  against 
his  possession  of  the  Crown  ; yet  in  the  course  of  his  ' 

reign  John  was  three  times  in  the  power  of  adver- 
saries whom  resentment  against  the  Favourite  had 
brought  inlo  the  field.  The  rigid  limits  within  which 
we  arc  included  will  not  permit  us  to  narrate  the  feuds  Sjjjjj," 
which  were  continued  at  intervals  for  seventeen  years, 
until  the  Battle  ofOlmeida,  in  which  the  Infante  Henry  1445. 
was  killed,  gave  the  Constable  Alvaro,  who  had  long  Triumph  of 
enjoyed  this  dignity,  a final  triumph  over  his  rebellious  Alv&tu. 
and  vindictive  adversaries. 

By  this  decisive  event  the  authority  of  Alvaro  seemed  His  (aid 
fixed  on  a solid  and  durable  basis  ; but  the  increasing  with  the 
restlessness  of  Henry  Prince  of  Asturias,  as  completely 
under  the  influence  of  Don  Juan  de  Pacheco  as  lus  Henrjr' 
father  had  ever  been  under  that  uf  the  Constable,  threat- 
ened to  discompose  the  tranquillity  with  which  the  Fie- 
vourite  reasonably  hoped  to  centre  the  whole  power  of  the 
Monarch  in  himself  The  principal  circumstance,  how- 
ever, which  tended  to  undermine  his  influence  was  the 
vacancy  in  the  Royal  bed  in  consequence  of  the  Queen's 
death,  which,  it  seems,  John  was  desirous  of  filling  up 
with  u daughter  of  France.  The  political  views  of  the 
Constable  required  a Princess  of  Portugal,  and  the 
King  saw  with  great  but  suppressed  disgust  that  it 
was  necessary  to  assent  to  an  arrangement  in  which  the 
imperious  Alvaro  had  not  condescended  to  consult  his 
taste.  Nor  was  it  the  arrogant  assumption  of  authority 
in  this  act  which  was  offensive  to  the  King,  but  its 
accidental  collision  with  a project  of  domestic  enjoyment 
on  which  his  heart  had  secretly  been  set.  His  disap- 
pointment on  this  occasion  engendered  an  aversion 
which,  fanned  by  the  Priaoe  and  his  Favourites,  whose 
rebellious  projects  had  been  successfully  disconcerted  by 
the  Constable,  eventually  deepened  into  hate.  The 
Queen  too,  tempted,  it  is  possible,  by  the  ambition  of 
an  undivided  sway  over  her  feeble  husband,  had  entered 
the  lists  against  Alvaro  ; and  as  soon  as  a succession 
of  stormy  events  arising  from  the  intrigues  of  John  of 
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l!m<ury.  Nevarre,  from  the  hostilities  of  that  Prince,  as  well  as 
those  of  Aragon  and  Grenada,  had  been  baffled  by  his 
activity  and  skill,  it  was  resolved  to  get  rid  of  a Minister 
whose  authority  was  now  abhorred.  But  how  were  they  to 
proceed  ? To  bring  him  openly  to  trial  for  real  or  imputed 
crimes  was  an  act  in  its  conception  as  much  beyond  the 
vigour  of  the  feeble  King,  as  its  execution  might  possibly 
have  been  beyond  his  power ; to  strip  him  of  his  offices 
and  banish  him  from  Court  could  afford  no  guarantee  to 
his  enemies  that  he  would  not  one  day  regain  his  in- 
fluence ; his  death,  therefore,  was  the  great  object  to  be 
attained,  and  treachery  appeared  to  be  the  safest  method 
that  could  be  employed.  To  Antonio  de  Vivero,  a fol- 
lower of  Alvaro,  was  confided  the  charge  of  Iretraying 
his  master;  but  bis  intrigues  were  detected,  his  treason 
was  proved  from  his  own  letters  at  a Council  held  by 
the  Constable  and  his  friends  ; and,  in  the  indignation 
excited  by  he  detected  villany,  he  was  dragged  to  the 
top  of  a lower  and  cast  headlong  into  the  street.  This 
summary  act  sharpened  the  King’s  appetite  for  revenge, 
as  it  also  suggested  the  necessity  of  some  vigorous  blow. 
The  Constable,  after  the  precaution  of  demanding  a 
safe-conduct,  had  accompanied  the  Court  to  Burgos, 
and  it  was  secretly  resolved  that  the  earliest  opportu- 
nity should  be  taken  for  arresting  him.  The  charge  of 
this  enterprise  was  confided  to  the  Count  of  Placentia, 
his  personal  enemy ; but  as  that  Nobleman  was  con- 
fined to  his  bed  with  the  gout,  he  selected  his  nephew 
Zuniga,  a resolute  and  brave  man,  for  its  execution. 
Troops  were  secretly  introduced  into  the  city,  and  though 
notice  of  these  preparations  did  not  entirely  escape 
the  vigilance  of  Alvaro,  they  did  not  alarm  him.  The 
fortress  in  which  he  resided  was  suddenly  invested 
by  Zuniga  at  the  head  of  two  huudred  soldiers. 
The  Constable  appeared  at  the  window  (o  inquire  into 
the  cause  of  the  tumult,  but  an  arrow  discharged  at  him 
was  the  sole  reply.  An  order  from  the  King  to  Alvaro 
to  surrender,  accompanied  by  a more  or  less  explicit 
promise  of  protection  and  safety,  determined  him  to 
Overthrow,  submit.*  How  far  he  compromised  himself  by  this  de- 
pendence on  the  Royal  word  we  cannot  now  decide,  but 
it  is  probable  that  he  relied  more  upon  the  facility  of  the 
King's  diameter,  upon  the  long  influence  he  had  exer- 
cised over  his  master’st  mind,  and  the  recollection  of 
the  services  which  he  had  performed  him,  than  on  the 
precise  terms  of  the  Royal  pledge.  The  result,  how- 
ever, was  fatal  to  him.  John  was  now  the  slave  of 
oilier  impulses,  and  though  he  seems  more  than  once 


* The  King  had  not  resolution  to  content  to  the  attack.  With 
reepect  to  the  precise  tends  of  the  Royal  promise  there  wo*  much 
dispute ; Alvaro's  party  declaring  that  it  waa  an  obsolete  promise 
of  protection,  Pacheco  that  it  wai  merely  conditional.  The 
Chronicler,  Don  Diego  de  Valera,  one  of  Zuniga’s  retainers,  waa, 
as  he  himself  assures  ua,  the  pereon  who  carried  the  safe-conduct 
to  the  Constable  ; from  him  therefore  we  might  expect  the  most 
positive  testimony.  All  he  says  is,  Currim  fvrmm  de  y«e  no  mt 
ociMTiio.  Hist,  de  Ennqmet  7/1  ch.  125,  p.  4.  This  seet&ito  be  con- 
clusive. That  he  could  have  forgotten  *>  grave  a circumstance,  one 
too  which  became  immediately  a subject  of  acrimonious  dispute, 
is  a supposition  too  monstrous  to  be  admitted.  Why  then  did  he 
choose  to  forget  it?  Recause — what  els* can  we  infer  ? — the  truth 
would  have  disgraced  has  parly,  the  King't  prvmttt  tctu  abtvMe. 

f That  he  felt  himself  perfectly  secure  is  evident  from  tha 
menace  be  addressed  to  aa  Ecclesiastic  who  passed  by  the  win- 
dow at  which  he  waa  standing  immediately  slier  his  arrest,  and 
whom  he  suspected  of  being  in  the  eonspirsev  against  him : /’arm 
rata  eras  Dm  OUtpo,  me  U pofufft.  Uu  which  the  Bishop  pro- 
tested that  he  had  as  little  to  do  with  it  aa  tha  King  of  Grenada. 


to  have  wavered  in  hia  purpose,  he  was  totally  inca-  Annals  of 
pable  of  thwarting  the  vindictive  counsels  which  urged  Sp*in* 
Alvaro’s  death.  A Commission  waa  appointed  which  ' ,T~ 
unanimously  decreed  hia  condemnation,  pronouncing  the 
penalty  of  death,  and  confiscation  of  all  that  he  pos- 
sessed. In  the  melancholy  close  of  a life  distinguished 
by  the  attainment  of  unbounded  wealth  and  power, 

Alvaro  did  not  dishonour  his  career  by  any  symptoms 
of  infirmity  or  fear.  On  the  scaffold  his  demeanour  was 
dignified  and  calm  ; but  one  expression  of  bitterness 
escaped  him.  Observing  one  of  the  Prince's  household 
lie  exclaimed,  “ Go,  Barrasa,  and  tell  my  lord  the 
Prince  better  to  reward  hia  servants  than  the  King  iny 
master  has  rewarded  me.”  A high  post  with  an  iron 
hook  attracted  hia  attention  ; lie  inquired  its  use.  “To 
hang  your  head  upon,’’  was  the  executioner’s  reply. 

" Good, ’’ said  Alvaro,  “ when  they  have  taken  it  from  me 
let  them  dispose  of  it  aa  they  list.”  lie  then  quietly  . 
uncovered  hia  neck,  and  laid  himself  upon  tlus  block ; liUn 
his  head  waa  severed  from  his  body,  and  was  exposed  Vam. 
to  public  view  for  nine  days.  Such  was  the  end  of  this 
able  and  accomplished  man.  That  he  deserved  this 
fate  there  is  much  room  to  doubt,  since  History  does 
not  specify  the  imputed  crimes  by  which  it  was  incurred.  • 

Of  rebellion  he  was  never  guilty,  that  was  the  crime  of 
hia  enemies;  of  exercising  an  authority  inconsistent 
with  the  dignity  and  independence  of  the  Crown  no 
one  can  acquit  him  ; but  in  this  respect  he  was  less 
culpable  than  those  who  persecuted  him,  since  the  yoke 
which  he  imposed  was  agreeable  to  the  neck  which 
bore  it,  was  r.  vet  ted  by  inoral  influence,  not  violently 
imposed  by  the  aid  of  treason  and  Civil  war.  The  King 
did  not  long  survive  his  victim,  yet  long  enough  to  de- 
plore him ; hail  he  lived,  he  would  doubtless  have  bit-  B«*th  of 
terly  regretted  the  absence  of  an  ascendency  which,  hased 
on  the  weakness  of  hia  character,  had  at  least  the  merit 
of  connecting  it  with  something  that  was  great,  instead 
of  leaving  it  a despicable  prey  to  obscure  cabals  aud 
perpetually  shifting  intrigues. 

In  the  year  preceding  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.,  Henry  IV. 
a decree  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  had  annulled  his  mar-  a.  d. 
riage  with  Blanch  of  Navarre  on  the  ground  of  a phy-  1454. 
steal  infirmity,  which  has  acquired  for  this  Monarch  the 
surname  of ‘‘the  Impotent.”  He  was,  however,  scarcely 
seated  on  the  throne  before  he  negotiated  a marriage 
with  Joanna,  Infanta  of  Portugal.  The  political  agita- 
tion which  had  prevailed  throughout  the  late  reign,  far 
from  having  subsided,  soon  began  to  exhibit  itself 
anew  ; a project,  similar  to  that  of  Tordesillas,  was  Conapira 
secretly  meditated  by  some  discontented  Nobles,  who  cica. 
had  resolved  to  seize  the  King’s  person,  to  compel  him 
to  such  acts  as  they  might  deem  essential  to  the  public 
good,  and  above  all  to  rescue  him  from  the  absolute 
control  of  the  Favourite  Pacheco,  now  the  Marquis  de 
Viltena.  This  design  was  discovered  ; but  within  three 
years  afterwards  a new  confederacy  was  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  remedying  the  great  disorders  arising  from 
the  maladministration  of  the  Government  A spirited 
remonstrance  to  Henry  proclaimed  the  universal  discon- 
tent and  suffering  occasioned  by  the  remiss  or  irregu- 
lar exercise  of  hia  authority,  and  called  for  a prompt  re- 
dress of  l he  grievances  under  which  the  Country  groaned. 

The  confederates  were  too  powerful  to  be  despised ; 


• Fneyran  cmvai/tn>  de  toda  nila,  brueHre,  burnt  jmttad.Tt,  trawnm, 
y danmm  bten.  Che  on.  Gutman.  298. 
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History.  Henry  met  them  at  Segovia,  promised  that,  immediately 
utter  a campaign  about  to  be  undertaken  against  the 
Moors,  he  would  assemble  the  States,  and  do  whatever  was 
required  for  the  welfare  of  die  realm.  Two  years,  however, 
elapsed  during  which  no  reforms  were  effected,  and  in 
which  the  Court  appears  to  have  been  distracted  by  a 
cause  little  to  be  anticipated — the  gallantries  of  the 
King.  An  intrigne  with  Dona  Guiomar  de  Castro  ex- 
cited the  indignation  of  the  Queen.  But  these  domes- 
tic squabbles  were  succeeded  by  graver  events  ; a new 
confederacy  arose,  having  the  same  object  as  the  Inst, 
1460.  j)Ut  prepaid  i0  pursue  it  with  greater  vigour.  A strong 
memorial  indicated  the  wishes  of  the  Nobles  and  the 
duties  of  the  King,  and  urged  him  to  appoint  a successor 
to  his  Crown,  rlenrv  lieard  with  alarm  that  John  of 
Navarre,  who  had  by  this  time  succeeded  to  the  throne 
r of  Aragon,  hod  espoused  the  cause  of  the  confederates ; 
Aracoo  war  was  immediately  declared  against  him,  and  the 
andNa-  Catalans  who  had  revolted  from  him  were  taken  under 
v&rre.  the  protection  of  the  Castilian  Crown. 

Formidable  ns  live  schism  appeared,  it  was  however 
devoid  of  serious  results.  The  war  with  Aragon  and 
Navarre  was  languidly  pursued,  while  the  leading  men 
among  the  confederates  were  won  over  to  the  Court  by 
Henry’s  consenting  to  some  of  the  proposed  reforms, 
and  to  the  institution  of  a Council  by  which  the  dispen- 
sation or  public  justice  was  secured,  and  a check  placed 
on  many  gross  irregularities  in  the  administration  of 
affairs.  The  attention  of  the  Country  was  ttow  directed 
to  u new  event,  the  pregnancy  of  (he  Quern ; and  as 
Birth  of  the  soon  as  the  child  was  born,  the  name  of  the  Beltraneja, 
Infanta  Jo-  j^png^d  upon  it  by  the  general  voice,  showed  signifi- 
D cantly  enough  the  degree  of  relation  which  Don  Bel- 
1461  lram  *a  ^,,eva  WM  supposed  to  hold  towards  it. 
The  birth  of  the  young  Joanna  was,  however,  oelebrated 
with  great  rejoicings,  and  two  months  afterwards  she 
was  formally  acknowledged  as  heiress  of  the  Crown, 
but  not  without  a protest  from  many  of  the  Nobles, 
who  refused  to  recognise  in  her  the  King's  blood. 
The  incorporation  of  Catalonia  with  Castile  was  a 
scheme  by  no  means  agreeable  to  Henry’s  Ministers, 
. who,  having  forced  themselves  into  his  service,  foresaw 

the  possibility  of  their  one  day  requiring  the  support  of 
Aragon,  with  which  Court  they  consequently  desired  to 
maintain  a good  understanding.  By  their  advice,  the 
King  consented  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  arbitration  of 
Louis  XI.  of  France.  The  part  of  the  award  which 
depended  on  Henry,  the  restoration  of  Catalonia,  was 
immediately  executed  ; hut  Aragon  refusing  to  perform 
her  part  in  return,  the  King  resolved  to  compel  her  by 
force  of  arms.  He  advanced  in  this  intention,  but  having 
stopped  at  Lcira  to  wait  for  troops,  he  received  anony- 
mous letters  containing  mysterious  allusions  to  some  pro- 
ject nguinst  his  life,  which  so  much  alarmed  him  that  he 
precipitately  left  Navarre  and  retired  to  Segovia.  Sus- 
picions were  awakened  in  his  mind  of  some  underhand 
practices  of  Villena  and  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo  with 
Aragon ; inquiry  into  the  fact  confirmed  them  ; and 
these  two  intriguing  men,  irritated  at  this  detection  of 
Fr*«h  con-  ^e'r  pl*ns>  wcrc  80011  the  head  of  a new  confede- 
racy of  Villena,  however,  by  his  hypocritical  conduct, 

Villena.  still  contrived  to  prevent  matters  from  coming  to  an 

a.  d.  open  breach  ; in  spite  of  an  impudent  attempt  made  by 

1464.  him  and  some  of  the  confederates  at  Alcala  to  seize 
upon  the  Infants  Alfonso  and  Isabella,  and  to  arrest 
Don  Bertram  dc  la  Cueva.  The  elevation  of  the 
latter  to  the  Grand  Mastership  of  St  Jago  deeply 


offended  Villena,  who  himself  was  passionately  desirous  Annals  of 
of  that  high  honour.  He  instantly  concerted  a project  Spain, 
for  arresting  the  King  and  Queen,  which  would  certainly 
have  succeeded  but  for  a timely,  notice  of  his  design 
given  to  the  Royal  pair  by  some  of  their  faithful  ser- 
vants. Notwithstanding  the  outrage  so  recently  medi- 
tated against  his  person,  the  feeble-minded  Henry,  in 
defiance  of  the  wishes  of  his  Council,  consented  to  another 
interview  with  his  enraged  and  discarded  Favourite. 

The  result  was  such  ns  might  be  expected,  a humble  sub- 
mission to  the  demands  of  the  confederates.  To  deliver  into  Suhmhwioa 
the  hands  of  his  enemies  tire  Infante  Alfonso,  to  aeknow-  ^beKwg. 
ledge  him  as  his  heir  and  successor,  to  strip  the  Grand  A.  D. 

Master  of  St  Jago  of  his  dignity  and  to  confer  it  on  the  146b. 

Infante,  and  to  place  Bertram  de  Cueva  as  a hostage  in 
their  power  for  the  due  execution  of  these  engagements, 
were  the  sacrifices  with  which  Henry  consented  to  appease 
the  rebellious  spirit  of  his  Nobles.  A Commission  was 
appointed  to  settle  the  remaining  differences  with  the 
Crown ; or,  in  other  words,  an  inquest  to  determine  to  what 
extent  the  independent  exercise  of  its  authority  might  be 
curtailed.  Henry,  indignant  at  the  decision  of  the  Com- 
missioners, and  encouraged  by  a temporary  defection  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Toledo  and  of  the  Admiral  of  Cas- 
tile from  the  League,  summoned  the  confederates  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  on  pain  of  being  proclaimed  traitors. 

But  he  was  on  all  occasions  encountered  by  treachery  ; 
the  Archbishop  and  the  Admiral,  if  from  some  sudden 
jealousy  of  Villena  they  had  ever  been  sincere  in  the 
tender  of  their  services,  soon  repented  of  their  loyalty, 
and  gave  their  vigorous  support  to  the  great  project  of 
the  confederates,  the  formal  deposition  of  the  King. 

A determination  to  this  effect  was  solemnly  taken;  the 
Infante  was  conducted  to  Avila,  to  be  an  actor  in  the 
extraordinary  ceremony  by  which  his  brother  was  to  be 
deposed.  In  a large  plain  contiguous  to  the  city  walls  Hbdepeti- 
was  erected  a platform  of  vast  dimensions,  visible  from  don  at 
every  surrounding  point ; in  the  midst  of  it  was  raised 
a throne,  on  which  was  a statue  of  Henry  arrayed  iu 
Royal  robes,  and  surrounded  with  all  the  iusignia  of 
monarchy,  the  Crown,  the  Sceptre,  and  the  Sword. 

A herald,  approaching  the  effigy,  recited  in  a loud  voice 
the  various  acts  which  imposed  upon  the  confederates 
the  hard  necessity  of  degrading  their  King.  As  soon 
as  he  had  finished,  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  assisted 
by  the  Marquis  of  Villena  and  four  other  distinguished 
Nobles,  ascended  the  platform  to  execute  the  sentence. 

One  removed  the  Crown,  another  the  Sceptre,  a third 
the  Sword,  until  the  statue  was  completely  stripped  of 
its  Royal  emblems  ; ihey  then  spumed  it  with  their  feet 
to  the  earth,  and,  amid  the  tears  of  many  of  the  specta- 
tors, reviled  it  with  the  foulest  expressions  of  contempt 
end  hate.  On  the  throne,  from  which  the  senseless  effigy 
had  been  but  a moment  since  so  contumeliously 
expelled,  was  placed  the  living  puppet  for  whose  honour 
had  been  contrived  the  mummery  of  this  disgraceful 
day.  There,  amid  the  crash  of  martial  instruments 
and  the  cheers  and  exultations  of  the  excited  crowd, 
the  Infante  Don  Alfonso  was  saluted  with  the  title  of 
King,  and  received  the  homage  of  the  rebellious  Chiefs. 

When  Henry  was  informed  of  this  deadly  affront  to  He  takes 
his  person  and  authority,  his  spirit  was  roused,  and  he  *nn*. 
resolved  to  take  immediate  vengeance  on  its  authors. 

Nor  was  his  appeal  to  the  great  body  of  his  Nobility 
without  effect  ; brave  men,  indignant  at  this  insolent 
bravado,  flocked  around  him,  and  he  soon  found  himself 
iu  a condition  to  march  upon  the  confederates  ; who, 
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Hwtofy.  alarmed  at  the  strength  of  the  Royal  army,  retreated  to 
Valladolid,  and,  shutting  themselves  within  its  walls, 
could  not  be  tempted  to  try  the  issue  of  a battle.  In 
this  peril  Villena  had  recourse  to  his  usual  intrigues; 
well  acquainted  with  the  mild  temper  of  the  King 
which  abhorred  Civil  convulsions,  he  suggested  in  so 
plausible  a way  the  possibility  of  a general  pacifica- 
tion, that  Henry,  instead  of  pushing  his  advantages,  con- 
sented to  another  interview.  Ou  this  occasion,  how- 
ever, the  result  was  not  quite  so  disgraceful  to  the  King 
as  it  had  been  formerly.  The  confederates  engaged  to 
return  to  obedience;  to  withdraw  from  the  Infante  the 
title  of  King,  but  not  to  surrender  him ; to  suspend 
hostilities  and  to  dismiss  their  troops  on  condition  that 
Henry  should  do  the  same : by  this  arrangement  Villena 
and  his  party  escaped  from  their  present  difficulty, 
dissipated  the  King's  strength,  and  gained  time  to  ma- 
Pnrifica-  turc  an(j  their  designs.  The  Country  meanwhile 

waB  desolated  with  universal  feuds.  In  some  quarters 
a.  t>.  the  partisans  of  the  King  and  of  the  confederates  kept 
1466.  up  an  incessant  warfare  with  each  other;  in  others,  and 
indeed  throughout  the  Kingdom,  herds  of  robbers, 
composed  of  disbanded  soldiers,  increased  so  numerously 
that  the  inhabitants  were  forced  to  combine  in  large 
bodies  for  their  own  protection.  These  combinations 
in  their  turn  enhanced  the  general  spirit  of  confusion,* 
and  after  exterminating  the  bandits,  attempted  to  check 
the  insolent  oppression  of  the  Nobles.  The  unfortunate 
Monarch,  anxious  to  allay  the  storm,  but  deficient  in 
every  quality  which  could  enable  him  to  effect  his  wish, 
without  firmness,  without  common  penetration,  rich 
only  in  good  intentions  which  fraud  and  intrigue  con- 
tinually deluded,  entrapped  into  snares  so  gross  as  to 
be  invisible  only  to  himself,  caught  greedily  at  every 
project  that  was  backed  by  a promise  of  repose,  and 
provoked  the  intrigues  of  his  enemies  by  the  certainty 
of  success  which  his  character  ensured  to  them.  The 
rage  of  faction  did  not  slumber  long.  Negotiations,  in- 
terviews, a congress,  the  interference  of  a Legate,  were 
alike  unavailing  to  arrest  the  projects  of  Villena  and 
the  violence  of  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  in  whom  am- 
bition was  not  more  active  than  personal  aversion  to  his 
Renewal  of  King.  An  appeal  to  arms  was  the  unavoidable  result 
hoaUlitits.  of  this  general  irritation.  Although  the  wretched  irreao- 
lution  of  Henry  often  neutralized  the  loyal  ardour  of 
his  followers,  it  could  never  completely  extinguish  it ; 
afraid  only  of  negotiations,  they  rallied  ruuud  the 
standard  of  their  Monarch  os  soon  as  he  resolved  to 
act,  convinced  that  if  tm  rights  were  ever  to  be  asserted 
it  could  be  only  in  the  field.  When  the  two  armies 
met  at  Olmeida,  a sharp  but  indecisive  action  left  each 
party  at  liberty  to  claim  the  honour  of  the  day.  Sup- 
plies now  poured  into  either  camp,  but  the  confederates 
were  not  strong  enough  to  provoke  a conflict,  and  the 
tenderness  of  Henry’s  nature  made  him  as  little  anxious 
to  seek  one.  The  old  expedient  of  negotiation  was 
resorted  to  ; a conference  at  Segovia  terminated  in  an 
idle  adjustment,  forgotten  as  soon  as  made,  How  long 
this  confusion  might  have  continued  had  not  the  sud- 
Deaih  of  den  death  of  the  Infante  changed  the  entire  posture  of 
th«  In r&ute  affairs,  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture.  An  attempt  was 
MUO’  made  by  the  confederates  to  set  up  the  Infanta  Isabella 
in  his  place ; but  the  prudence  and  sagacity  of  the 
Princess  declined  the  mischievous  honour.  On  her 


* They  became  to  troublesome  that,  in  the  Cartel  held  in  1473, 
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refusal,  the  leaders  of  the  malceontents  became  anxious  Annalt  of 
for  a compromise,  tendered  their  submission  to  Henry,  , ^>al'a'  > 
successfully  exerted  themselves  to  recall  such  places  as 
had  declared  for  the  Infanta  to  their  allegiance,  and 
soon  found  in  the  facile  disposition  of  their  Sovereign 
an  opening  for  accommodation.  Jt  was  arranged  that 
Isabella  should  be  declared  next  in  succession  to  the 
Crown  ; that  site  should  not  marry  without  the  King’s 
consent;  and  that  the  Queen  and  Joanna  should  with- 
draw to  Portugal.  The  recognition  of  Isabella  imme- 
diately fixed  the  attention  of  the  King  of  Aragon,  who 
resolved  to  secure  so  splendid  a prize  for  his  son  and 
successor,  Ferdinand,  whom  he  elevated  to  the  Sicilian 
throne. 

Fortunately  for  this  project,  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo 
espoused  the  views  of  Ferdinand,  and  served  as  a coun- 
terpoise to  the  intrigues  of  Villena,  who  opposed  them, 
partly  from  apprehension  of  being  compelled  to  disgorge 
his  enormous  spoils,  partly  from  the  diseased  restlessness 
of  his  nature.  He  templed  the  ambition  first  of  Al- 
fonso of  Portugal,  and  then  of  a brother  of  the  King 
of  France,  to  aspire  to  Isabella’s  hand.  The  firmness 
of  the  Princess,  who  herself  was  inclined  to  Ferdinand, 
the  gold  of  Aragon,  and  the  vigilance  of  the  Archbishop  Marriage  of 
were  finally  triumphant;  the  future  King  of  Castile  and  *j®*®“* 
Aragon  was  instructed  to  cross  the  frontier  in  disguise, 
and  to  proceed  with  the  utmost  despatch  to  meet  his  i^fanu 
bride.  The  adventure  was  successful,  and  on  the  25lh  Isabella, 
of  October  he  was  rewarded  in  the  Cathedral  of  Val-  a.  d. 
ladolid  with  the  Infanta’s  hand.  1469. 

The  tidings  of  this  important  event  were  immediately 
conveyed  to  Heury.  who  received  them  coldly,  and 
returned  an  ambiguous  reply.  Villena  was  soon  at 
work ; a French  Ambassador  appeared  at  Court  to 
offer  to  Joanna  the  hand  of  the  Duke  of  Guicnne 
which  had  been  rejected  by  Isabella  in  the  previous 
year.  Henry,  delighted  with  so  powerful  a connection 
for  his  dsughter,  gladly  consented  to  the  proposal. 

But  with  that  strange  infirmity  of  purpose  which  marked  A D 
every  action  of  his  life,  he  soon  afterwards  consented  1473^ 
to  an  interview  with  Isabella  at  Segovia,  treated  her 
with  the  greatest  deference  and  affection,  yet  subse- 
quently lent  himself  to  cabals  which  had  for  their  object 
her  treacherous  arrest  and  imprisonment.  But  tile  sud-  Dwth  of 
den  death  of  Villena  deprived  tlie  King  of  the  only  in-  Villens, 
strument  by  which  he  could  possibly  hope  to  effectuate 
his  plans;  nor  did  he  long  survive  his  wily  Favourite; 
hisowu  health,  which  was  already  shattered,  finally  gave  and  of 
way  ; and  soon  afler  the  recognition  of  Joanna  as  his  Henry  IV, 
daughter  and  successor,  this  most  contemptible  of  Mo- 
narchs  expired. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Castile  that  the  Prince  who,  by  Itabell* 
hts  marriage  with  Isabella,  was  now  called  upon  to  share  Ferdi* 
her  throne,  though  heir  to  a foreign  Crown,  could  hardly 
be  considered  an  alien  in  that  Country  which  was  to  be  A*D* 
immediately  submitted  to  his  sway  ; a circumstance  by  1^74. 
which  that  feverish  jealousy  of  Government,  almost  inevi- 
table when  two  independent  Countries  are  incorpo- 
rated for  the  first  time  under  a common  rule,  was  greatly 
mitigated.  Equally  fortunate  was  it  that  his  prudence 
inclined  him  to  meet  the  prejudices  of  his  subjects,  by 
accepting,  as  far  as  forms  could  be  restrictive,  a subordi- 
nate share  of  power,  and  that  the  great  discretion  and 
ability  of  Isabella  rendered  this  policy  the  more  easy 
to  him,  by  completely  divesting  it  of  inconvenience  or 
risk.  But  the  principal  circumstance  which  gave  tran- 
quillity to  the  accession  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  is 
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History,  unquestionably  to  be  found  in  the  terrific  anarchy  which 
had  long  raged  in  every  corner  of  the  laud.  Men  had 
become  thoroughly  disgusted  with  turbulence;  and  the 
claims  or  Joanna,  which,  if  the  preceding  reign  had 
been  calm,  would  perhaps  have  been  popular  from  the 
mere  promise  they  held  out  of  confusion  and  revolt, 
were  insupportable  now  that,  satiated  and  exhausted 
with  ita  feuds,  the  nation  sighed  for  repose.  It  was  not 
without  demur,  nor  indeed  without  grave  opinions 
against  it,  that  Ferdinand,  after  having  joined  the  Queen 
at  Segovia  and  having  been  proclaimed,  assented  to  cer- 
tain modifications  of  his  rights  as  King.  It  is  said  that 
he  even  threatened  to  retire  to  Aragon ; but  wiser  coun- 
sels induced  him  to  submit  to  the  award  of  the  Cardinal 
of  Mendoza  and  the  Archbishop  of  Aragon,  which  re- 
stricted him  from  alienating  by  gift  or  otherwise  any 
property  of  the  Crown,  and  required  that  the  Gover- 
nors of  all  cities,  castles,  and  towns  should  hold  directly 
of  the  Queen.  As  soon  a*  the  Kings,  as  they  are 
emphatically  styled  by  the  Castilian  Chronicles,  wen; 
firmly  seated  on  the  throne,  their  first  attention  was 
ditected  to  the  suppression  of  the  general  discord  ; after 
a few  necessary  severe  examples  had  been  made,  an 
net  of  amnesty  blotted  out  the  past,  and  suffered  no 
one  to  find  a pretext  for  the  continuance  of  his  crimes 
in  despair.  But  it  was  yet  too  early  to  think  of  peace  ; 
the  turbulent  Prelate  of  Toledo,  in  whom  age  seemed 
rather  to  increase  than  to  extinguish  arrogance,  failing 
in  some  extravagant  demand,  was  soon  at  variance 
with  the  Court;  while  the  young  Villena,  to  whom 
the  King  had  made  advances,  required  conditions  so 
extravagant  as  the  price  of  his  supporrt  as  to  render 
all  further  negotiations  vain.  Intrigues  with  Alfonso 
of  Portugal  were  resumed,  so  successfully  as  to  in- 
duce him  to  betroth  Joanna,  and  to  support  by  arms 
her  pretensions  to  the  Castilian  Crown.  In  spite  of  the 
remonstrances  of  some  of  his  wisest  counsellors,  Alfonso 
was  inconsiderate  enough  to  plunge  into  these  foolish 
projects,  entered  Castile  with  au  army,  ami,  after  some 
months  of  unimportant  operations,  ventured  on  u gene- 
ral engagement  at  Tara,  in  which  he  was  completely 
routed  and  forced  to  fall  back  upon  Portugal. 

The  immediate  efTect  of  this  victory  was  to  draw  over 
to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  the  greater  number  of  the 
malecouteuls  ; Villena  became  reconciled,  and  even  the 
Archbishop  of  Toledo,  after  a good  deal  of  captious 
opposition,  tendered  bis  submission.  From  Portugal 
nothing  was  to  be  feared ; Alfonso,  immediately  upon 
his  return,  hsd  recourse  to  a personal  visit  to  the  King 
of  France,  leaving  the  administration  of  the  Kingdom 
in  charge  of  his  son.  The  moment,  therefore,  had  ar- 
rived when  the  King  and  Queen  were  left  somewhat  at 
liberty  to  consolidate  their  power.  The  whole  frame- 
work of  society  had  been  disorganized  by  the  late 
troubles ; to  repair  it  was  not  more  necessary  than  diffi- 
cult. Fortunately  the  universal  lawlessness  had  become 
» so  oppressive  to  the  nation,  that  the  People,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  all  Government,  had  been  compelled  in  self- 
defence  to  devise  some  means  of  repressing  it.  In 
various  places  local  confederations  had  been  formed  for 
this  purpose  ; by  the  advice  of  Alfonso  de  Quintanilla 
and  of  Don  John  of  Ortega,  these  separate,  unconnected 
Associations  were  organized  into  oue  great  Institution, 
Institution  *MW,*n£  A*  object  the  resurrection  and  vindication  of 
of  the  Holy  tbc  Law.  The  -Santa  Jiermandad,  or  Holy  Brolhtr- 
Hrothcr-  bead*— as  it  was  styled — governed  by  the  Duke  of 

Villa  Hermoaa,  the  King’s  natural  brother,  armed  with 
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extensive  powers,  and  supported  by  an  imposing  mili-  Annals  of 
tary  force,  became  a powerful  engine  in  the  hands  of  8Pal° 
Ferdinand  for  the  control  of  all  Orders.  While  this 
admirable  Institution  was  reviving  the  energy  of  the 
Laws,  there  sprang  up  another  of  far  more  terrihle  re- 
putation. The  constant  intercourse  of  the  Seviltatu 
with  the  Jews  and  Moors  had  much  softened  in  this 
City  the  asperity  towards  those  proscribed  races,  which 
was  the  badge  of  Religion  and  Patriotism  in  the  rest  of 
Spain.  It  was  on  the  first  visit  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella to  the  Andalusian  Capital  that  their  attention  was 
drawn  by  the  Ecclesiastics  to  this  evil,  and  the  represen- 
tation was  accompanied  by  u petition  for  some  exlraor- 
dinary  means  of  remedy.  This  request  was  graciously  tha 

attended  to,  and  the  first  Inquisitorial  Tribunal  appeared  JwjoMtioa. 
in  consequence.  The  example  soon  spread,  and  it  was 
found  convenient  to  place  these  various  Tribunals  under 
the  control  of  an  Inquisitor  General,  (the  notorious 
Thomas  de  Torquemada  has  the  infamous  distinction  of 
being  the  first,)  with  unlimited  authority  over  the  sections, 
members,  aud  powers  of  the  Institution.  The  result 
was  horrible.  Seventeen  thousand  persons  of  both 
sexes  were  almost  immediately  cited  before  this  Tribunal 
on  the  charge  of  Heresy ; of  these,  we  are  assured  by  the 
contemporary  Chronicler,*  two  thousand,  after  being  tor- 
tured, suffered  at  the  stake  ; to  the  rest,  the  Church, 

“which  is  the  fountain  of  mercy*  and  the  mother  of  piety," 
remitted  the  punishment  of  death,  but  at  the  price  of  per- 
petual imprisonment  to  some  ; to  others  of  degradation 
from  Civil  rights  ami  of  restriction  to  a peculiar  dress,  the 
public  symbol  of  their  infamy.  Even  the  tomb  was  not 
inviolate.  For  not  only  were  the  dead  punished  in  the 
persons  of  the  living,  by  the  confiscation  of  the  wealth  or 
honours  which  they  had  enjoyed,  but  their  very  bones  were 
dragged  from  their  sepulchres  and  bumed.f  The  Jews, 
who  were  offered  the  alternative  of  baptism  or  the  stake, 
emigrated  in  vast  numbers  to  Grenada  or  to  Portugal. 

In  the  former  Country  they  were  horribly  persecuted  ; 
from  the  latter  they  were  quickly  expelled,  and  forced 
to  wander  abroad  without  asylum,  and  exposed  to  every 
degree  and  manner  of  atrocity  which  cupidity  and 
bigotry  could  inflict. 

The  attention  of  the  RoyuJ  pair  continued  to  be  en-  Wu  with 
grossed  with  the  internal  police  and  administration  of  the  Gnwi*. 
Kingdom,  until  the  breaking  out  of  a war  with  Grenada ; 
to  the  proaeculion  of  which  they  devoted  themselves  with 
an  ardour  worthy  of  a cause  to  which  Religion  and 
Patriotism,  the  triumph  of  the  Cross,  and  the  proud 
desire  of  obliterating  from  the  face  of  Spain  every  vestige 
of  a foreign  yoke,  invoked  them  with  an  irresistible 
appeal.  Complete  success  followed  their  efforts ; and 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  amid  the  chcere  of  Christendom,  A Ds 

planted  the  symbol  of  our  Faith  on  the  towers  and  battle-  1492. 
ments  of  Grenada.  But  dark  shadows  mingled  with  the 
brightness  of  renown  which  streamed  upon  them  from  this 
great  event.  The  question  of  a successor  to  the  throne  A*  D- 
became  a source  of  harassing  concern.  Of  their  children,  1497. 
John,  the  Prince  of  Astunaa,  had  died  without  issue, 
soon  after  bis  marriage  with  Margaret  of  Austria.  Isa- 
bella, daughter  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  was  scarcely 
the  wife  of  Alfonso  of  Portugal  when  she  became  his  wi- 
dow ; and  having  again  become  a bride  to  his  cousin  and  Doubtful 
successor  Emmanuel,  she  died  in  child-bed,  leaving  a aoceesnon. 
son,  who  did  not  long  survive  Iter.  Joanna  bad  married  a.  n. 
Philip,  Archduke  of  Austria,  to  whom  she  bore  a son  ; 1500. 
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Maria  had  just  succeeded  her  sister  Isabella  on  the  Por- 
tuguese throne  ; and  Catherine  was  affianced  to  Arthur, 
Prince  of  Wales.  The  loss  of  their  only  son  preyed  deeply 
on  the  spirits  of  Ferdinand  and  his  Queen,  the  mental 
infirmity  of  Joanna,  and  the  evil  consequences  that  might 
accrue  to  her  child,  gave  additional  poignancy  to  their 
grief.  That  child  too  was  a foreigner,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  overlook  the  influence  this  circumstance 
miuht  have  in  obstructing  his  succession.  The  mind  of 
Isabella,  keenly  alive  to  whatever  affected  the  interests 
of  her  Kingdom,  became  depressed  by  these  sinister 
events  and  prospects;  disease,  exasperated  by  mental 
suffering,  defied  resistance,  and  brought  this  illustrious 
woman  to  the  grave.  By  her  last  Will  she  called  her 
daughter  Joanna  to  the  throne,  with  reversion  to  the 
young  Prince  Charles,  but,  with  her  usual  discretion, 
she  appointed  Ferdinand  Regent,  until  her  grandson 
should  attain  his  twentieth  year,  thus  securing  to  Castile 
the  continuance  of  a wise  and  vigilant  control. 

There  were  sot  wanting  those  who  strenuously  advised 
Ferdinand  to  assume  the  title  of  King ; a counsel  he  at 
once  rejected,  satisfied  with  the  power  delegated  to  him, 
which  on  the  plea  of  his  daughter’s  infirmity  he  shrewdly 
calculated  on  preserving.  He  therefore  gave  notice  to 
Philip  that  be  would  not  be  permitted  to  set  foot  in 
Spain  without  Joanna,  in  order,  he  said,  that  her  subjects 
might  assure  themselves  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
reports  respecting  her  mental  incapacity.  In  this  policy 
he  was  warmly  and  generally  supported ; but  many  of 
the  Nobles,  eager  to  be  free  from  the  restraint  of  a vi- 
gorous sway,  pressed  Philip  to  dispute  his  title  to  the 
Regency.  To  these  intrigues  Philip  eagerly  lent  him- 
self, and  so  annoyed  Ferdinand  that,  partly  from  an 
indignant  desire  to  cut  off  a portion  of  the  Spanish  inhe- 
ritance from  the  Archduke’s  children,  chiefly,  it  is  pro- 
bable, to  strengthen  himself  by  an  alliance  which,  in  case 
of  a rupture,  would  deprive  his  adversary  of  a powerful 
support,  he  sought  and  obtained  the  hand  of  Germaine 
de  Foix,  a niece  of  Charles  VIII.  of  France.  The 
effect  of  this  step  was  soon  manifest ; Philip,  who  was 
making  preparations  for  passing  into  Spain,  received 
from  the  French  King  a significant  recommendation  to 
effect  an  amicable  adjustment  of  his  differences,  which 
induced  him  to  despatch  Ambassadors  to  Castile  with 
a proposal  that  the  Government  should  be  carried  on  in 
the  names  of  Ferdinand,  Joanna,  and  himself;  on  the 
acceptance  of  which  conditions  he  embarked  for  the 
Peoinsula.  Rough  weather,  however,  drove  him  on  the 
English  coast,  on  which  he  was  detained  for  three 
mouths  by  the  selfish  and  ungenerous  policy  of  Henry 
VII.  Whatever  might  be  the  feelings  of  Ferdinand,  he 
was  too  prudent  to  betray  them,  but  gave  orders  that  the 
reception  of  Philip  and  Joanna  should  be  such  as  be- 
fitted a great  ami  joyful  event.  Scarcely,  Iwwevcr,  had 
Philip  touched  the  Spanish  soil  before  Ferdinand  threw 
offall  disguise,  revoked  the  late  arrangement,  and  disre- 
spectfully refused  the  King's  import  nil  dies  for  an  inter- 
view. Making  use  of  the  restraint  which  was  put  on 
the  unfortunate  Joanna  as  a pretext,  he  ordered  troops 
to  be  raised  as  if  for  her  rescue.  Neither  party,  how- 
ever, desired  an  appeal  to  arms;  and  although  the 
competitors  approached  each  other  in  nwlitarry  array, 
negotiations  went  renewed,  and  an  interview  finally 
effected  without  satisfaction  to-  either  side.  The  cause 
of  Philip,  however,  daily  gained  strength,  and  Ferdinand 
in  the  end,  reserving  to  himself  the  Grand  Mastership  of 
the  three  Military  Orders  and  other  bequests  of  Isabella, 


laid  down  the  Regency.  The  first  act  of  Philip,  on  his  Anaalsof 
establishment,  was  an  indecent  application  to  the  Cortes  Spain, 
for  the  seclusion,  or  in  other  words  for  the  imprisonment  s-"'v— 
of  Joanna.  The  disgust  occasioned  by  this  attempt  was 
increased  by  the  manner  m which  official  persons  in  every 
department  were  dismissed,  and  their  places  given  to 
Flemings,  and  other  supporters  of  the  King.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  discontent  would  have  ripened  into  open 
revolt,  if  the  unexpected  death  of  Philip,  under  an  of 
attack  of  malignant  fever,  had  not  released  the  Castilians  ***“^P* 
from  his  yoke  without  the  necessity  of  a contest. 

Immediately  upon  this  event,  the  Prelates  and  Nobles 
assembled,  and  chose  seven  Regents  for  the  administra- 
tion of  affairs  provisionally  until  the  Cortes  could  be 
convoked.  Joanna,  utter  a fantastic  display  of  grief,® 
refused  to  participate  in  any  public  acts.  At  length 
Ferdinand  returned  from  Italy,  where  he  had  received 
the  intelligence  of  Philip's  death;  he  was  enthusiasti- 
cally  hailed,  and  proceeded  to  meet  Joanna.  From  hex 
he  received  unlimited  authority  to  exercise  a supreme 
direction  over  the  Government,  to  which  arrangement  Ferdinand 
the  nation,  convinced  that  his  prudence  and  abilities  Regent, 
would  still  be  the  best  safeguards,  quietly  submitted. + 

Nor  was  this  hope  deceived  ; the  tranquillity  and  pro- 
gressive improvement  of  the  Country  attested  the  wisdom 
of  its  choice.  Two  years  afterwards,  Ferdinand  accepted  War  with 
the  liberal  offer  of  Cardinal  Cisneros,  who  proposed  to  Africa, 
undertake  in  person,  and  at  his  own  cost,  an  expedition  A*  D* 
to  Africa.  The  war  was  successful;  Oran  and  Bugia  Ih09„ 
were  taken,  Algiers  and  other  places  reduced  to  a state 
of  vassalage ; and  Ferdinand,  animated  by  the  pious  zeal 
of  Cisneros,  was  preparing  to  pass  into  Africa,  and  to  re- 
new in  person  his  triumphs  over  the  infidels,  when  the 
solicitation  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  induced  him  to  prefer 
Italy  as  his  scene  of  warfare.  But  this  expedition,  as 
well  as  his  occupation  of  Navarre,  are  more  intimately 
connected  with  the  History  of  Aragon  than  that  of 
Castile.  The  latter  of  these  events,  not  the  most  glo- 
rious of  his  reign,  he  did  not  long  survive.  At  his 
death  he  bequeathed  ail  his  dominions  to  Joanna,  with  n^n 
reversion  to  his  grandson  Charles,  from  whose  reign  may  1515 
be  dated  tne  events  of  the  Spanish  Monarchy. 

We  pass  next  to  Araoon,  the  Crown  of  which  Country,  Ajuoow. 
upon  the  death  of  Martin,  after  much  litigation  among  d. 
seven  competitors,  was  adjudged  to  Ferdinandjnfante  and  1410. 
Regent  of  Castile.}  Aragon,  however,  was  not  destined 
to  be  long  benefited  by  the  virtues  and  abilities  of  Fet* 
dinand,  who  died  at  the  opening  of  the  fourth  year  of  his 
reign,  after  suppressing  two  rebellions  of  disappointed 
rivals.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Alfonso  V. 

The  attention  of  the  new  King  was  early  directed  Alfonso  V. 
towards  foreign  affairs,  which  indeed  furnish  the  prin- 
cipal incidents  of  this  reign.  After  an  ineffectual  contest 
with  the  Genoese  for  the  possession  of  Corsica,  and 
some  vigorous  measures  for  the  pacification  of  Sardinia, 
ever  in  confusion,  he  eagerly  listened  to  a request  from 
Joanna  of  Naples  to  aid  her  with  his  arms.  Sforza, 
jealous  of  the  Favourite  Carnccioli,  had  offered  to  assist 
in  maintaining  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  provided  he  were 
srong  enoug  h to  win  the  Crown : the  Duke  accepted  the 


• She  had  PhiKp’t  body  embalmed  within  a few  hour*  after 
death,  then  brought  into  her  apnrtmsat,  where  it  we  placed  upon 
a superb  couch,,  after  beuw  magnificently  robed.  For  some  time 
abe  refused  to  leave  it  by  day  er  night, 
t Ferreras,  viii.  3117. 

J Prrmu,  per  Henailly,  tii.  183. 
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nuiory.  offer,  and  invaded  Naples  with  a powerful  armament. 

It  was  in  this  extremity  that  the  appeal  was  made  to 
Expedition  Alfonso,  whose  ambition  was  easily  bribed  by  Joanna's 
to  Naples,  0f  nominating  him  her  heir.  His  fleet  was 

*■  ®*  immediately  despatched  to  the  relief  of  Naples.  The 
Alf  n«o*  King  himself  soon  followed,  and,  after  a brilliant  recep- 
a-lopted  tion,  MrttS  formally  adopted  as  Joanna's  successor,  and 
■licet: mar  to  put  in  possession  of  the  Duchy  of  Calabria.  Anjou, 
the  Croarn.  supported  by  the  Genoese,  renewed  his  enterprise,  but 
a*  without  success.  The  arms  of  Aragon  by  sea  and  land 
were  triumphant.  But  the  current  of  this  smooth  for- 
tune was  soon  ruffled.  Joanna,  jealous  of  the  in- 
creasing interference  of  Alfonso  in  her  affairs,  and  even 
suspicious  of  a design  upon  her  liberty,  began  to  cabal 
against  him;  the  misunderstanding  soon  roughened  into 
enmity;  the  Favourite  was  arrested,  which  so  violently 
incensed  the  Queen,  that  when  Alfonso  approached  the 
Castle  of  Capona,  til  which  she  resided  and  had  pro- 
mised him  an  interview,  he  was  assailed  with  a discharge 
of  arrows.  He  endeavoured  to  avenge  this  outrage  by 
storming  the  Castle,  but  failed  ; the  arrival  ofSforza  at 
the  head  of  a considerable  force  compiled  the  King  of 
Aragon  lo  retire.  Succours,  however,  were  speedily  de- 
spatched from  Spain,  which  not  only  released  him  from 
his  peril,  but  enabled  him  to  assault  Naples,  in  which 
attempt  he  succeeded  after  considerable  carnage.  A 
League  was  formed  between  the  Pope,  the  Dukes  of 
Milan  and  of  Anjou  lo  support  Joanna  ; Alfonso’s  adop- 
tion was  formally  cancelled  ; and  the  troop*  of  the  con- 
federates made  a movement  upon  Naples,  which  induced 
Alfonso  to  return  to  Aragon. leaving  his  brother  Peter  to 
make  the  best  of  his  affairs.  During  the  next  seven  years 
his  attention  was  occupied  by  the  intrigues  and  rebellions 
of  his  brothers  in  Castile,  which  eventually  involved  him 
in  war  with  that  Country  ; when  disembarrassed  from  this 
contest  at  home,  he  again  turned  his  eye*  upon  Naples. 
Renews  hi»  The  circumstances  were  favourable.  Joanna,  with  her 
design  on  uaua|  fickleness,  as  jealous  of  Anjou  now  us  she  liad 
before  been  of  Alfonso,  at  the  instance  of  Caraccioli  hod 
excluded  him  from  all  participation  in  the  Government, 
and  insisted  on  his  confining  himself  to  hi*  Duchy  of 
Calabria.  Alfonso,  in  order  lo  be  ready  to  lake  ad- 
vantage of  this  breach,  sailed  with  a strong  armament 
for  Sicily,  under  preteuce  of  punishing  the  corsairs  who 
infested  the  coasts  of  (hat  island.  An  attack  accordingly 
having  been  projected  upon  the  Isle  of  Gerbes,  Alfonso 
proceeded  thither  with  his  fleet,  effected  his  landing,  and 
completely  routed  the  King  of  Tunis,  who  had  hastened 
to  its  defence.  Satisfied  with  this  success  he  then  re- 
turned to  Sicily,  where,  soon  after  his  arrival,  overtures 
were  made  lo  him  from  Joanna,  promising  to  cancel  the 
Duke  of  Anjou's  adoption,  and  to  revive  his  own,  pro- 
vided he  would  not  enter  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  without 
her  consent;  he  accepted  these  terms,  and  immediately 
passed  to  Ischia,  to  be  nearer  his  prize.  The  sickness 
and  death  of  Joanna  happened  soon  afterwards;  but  this 
perfidious  woman  on  her  death-bed  had  named  as  her 
successor  Rend,  brother  of  the  late  Louis  of  Anjou, 
whose  death  by  some  months  preceded  her  own.  Al- 
fonso, indignant  at  this  treachery,  and  resolved  to  main- 
tain his  claims,  commenced  his  operations  by  an  attack 
upon  Gacta.  The  Biegc  was  proceeding  with  great  vigour 
when  a Genoese  fleet  hove  in  sight  advancing  lo  its 
Ja  defeated,  relief.  The  King  sailed  out  to  meet  it;  a furious  en- 
counter followed,  which  terminated  in  the  destruction 
of  the  Royal  squadron,  and  the  capture  of  himself  and 
his  two  brother*,  the  lufainte  Henry  and  the  King  of 
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Navarre.  The  news  of  this  disaster  filled  Aragon  with  Anntb  of  # 
dismay ; the  States  were  convoked,  and  measure*  deli-  Spain, 
berated  on  beat  suited  to  the  eme^Tcocy.  But  the  great 
wound  was  rapidly  healing  of  itself.  Immediately  after 
their  defeat,  the  illustrious  captives  had  been  transferred 
to  Milan,  where  they  were  received  by  the  Duke  with 
the  most  delicate  and  noble  courtesy.  The  rapid  nego- 
tiations which  followed  had  reference  to  Alfonso,  not  as 
a prisoner,  but  as  an  ally  ; and  before  Aragon  had  time 
to  recover  from  the  atupor  of  its  first  painful  surprise,  it 
was  thrown  into  a new  and  joyous  one  by  the  arrival  of 
John  of  Navarre  to  assume  the  Regency  of  the  Kingdom, 
and  to  announce  that  a League  offensive  and  defensive 
had  been  concluded  between  hia  brother  and  the  Duke. 

The  designs  of  Alfonso  upon  Naples,  which  seemed  Resume* 
extinguished  by  his  captivity,  received  from  it  on  the  operation*, 
contrary  a fresh  stimulus.  The  supplies  sent  from  a.  p. 
Spain  enabled  him  to  resume  his  operations  with  vigour.  1437. 
Gacta  was  taken,  and  the  progress  of  the  enemy  in 
Calabria  was  checked.  The  Pope,  who  would  not 
listen  to  any  accommodation,  despatched  a considerable 
force  to  the  assistance  of  the  Angevine  faction,  hut  it  was 
soon  routed  and  forced  to  retreat.  Rend  now  appeared  on 
the  scene,  and  while  he  was  overrunning  the  Abbruzzo,  A.  D. 
Alfonso  marched  directly  upon  Naples,  from  which  city,  1438. 
however,  he  was  repulsed  after  losing  the  Infante  Peter. 

For  this  check  he  was  soon  amply  indemnified  by  bril- 
liant victories,  first  over  Rrn£,  and  next  over  a Papal 
army  commanded  by  Sforza.  Encouraged  by  these  *.  o. 
successes,  he  immediately  invested  Naples  by  sea  and  1441. 
land.  The  siege  for  some  time  was  gallantly  sustained 
on  either  side,  but  a party  of  Aragonese  being  treache- 
rously admitted  into  the  heart  of  the  city  through  an 
aqueduct  during  the  night,  it  was  the  next  morning  a.  d. 
carried  by  assault.  The  conquest  of  Naples,  and  the  1442. 
further  successes  of  Alfonso's  arms,  produced  their  effect 
upon  the  Pope,  who  at  length  took  an  opportunity  of 
coming  to  terms.  The  Genoese  too,  the  most  active  of 
his  foes,  were  glad  to  solicit  Peace;  finally,  the  Pope  Ai  D 
consented  not  only  to  grant  him  the  investiture  of  the  7445. 
Kingdom,  but  also  to  legitimate  his  bastard  Ferdinand.  Obtains 
In  return,  Alfonso  engaged  to  hold  his  Kingdom  asa  Fief  the  Papal 
of  the  Holy  See,  and  to  turn  his  arms  against  Sfona,  fove*titure; 
w ho  had  taken  possession  of  the  March  of  Ancona.  The 
latter  part  of  his  engagement  he  desired  nothing  better 
than  to  fulfil ; Sforza  was  beaten  at  all  points,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  March  was  recovered  to  the  Pope. 
Completely  successful  in  the  great  object  of  his  ambi- 
tion, ihe  King,  whose  active  spirit  found  perpetual  occu 
pation  in  the  interminable  feuds  of  Italy,  never  agaiu 
returned  to  Aragon.  The  last  thirteen  years  of  his  reign 
belong  therefore  to  Italian  History.  He  died  at  Naples, 
after  a life  consumed  in  action  and  replete  with  evidence 
of  intellectual  vigour,  leaving  the  Crown  of  Aragon  to 
his  brother  John  of  Navarre,  and  that  of  Naplea  to  his 
bastard  Ferdinand. 

No  sooner  was  John  II.  seated  on  his  new  throne,  John  II. 
than  an  old  misunderstanding  with  his  son  Charles,  a.  d. 
Prince  of  Viana,  the  origin  and  prog/ess  of  which  1458. 
belongs  to  the  annals  of  Navarre,  involved  him  in  great 
embarrassment.  The  Prince,  who  had  twen  obliged  to  A D> 
take  refuge  in  Italy,  after  much  solicitation  obtained  per-  jjgg 
mission  to  return  to  Spain ; but  havng  entered  into 
some  secret  negotiations  with  the  King  of  Castile 
touching  his  marriage  with  the  Infanta  Isabella,  sister  of 
that  Monarch,  which  came  to  the  King's  ears,  he  was 
summoned  to  Lenda,  and  there  arrested.  This  violent 
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net,  suggested  by  the  Queen’s  jealousy  of  her  stepson's 
influence,  pare  universal  umbrage.  The  Catalans  at- 
tached to  the  Prince,  but  glad  of  any  pretest  to  shake  off 
their  dependence  upon  Aragon,  loudly  demanded  his 
release  * John  demurred,  until  the  menacing  attitude 
of  the  Province,  on  the  point  of  open  insurrection,  and 
actively  supported  by  Castile,  made  him  feel  the  neces- 
sity of  releasing  Charles  from  his  arrest.  But  this  was 
no  longer  enough  ; the  Catalans  insisted,  and  the  King 
was  forced  to  consent  that  the  Prince  should  be  invested 
with  the  Government  of  the  Province,  that  he  should 
hold  it  for  life,  and  be  entirely  irresponsible  for  his  acts. 
This  bold  scheme  of  independence  was  speedily  discon- 
certed by  the  death  of  Charles.  The  Catalans,  believing, 
or  affecting  to  believe,  that  the  Queen  had  destroyed 
hirn,t  flew  to  arms,  and  besieged  her  in  Gerona.  From 
this  peril  she  was  speedily  delivered.  Barcelona  re- 
volted, and  tempted  the  aid  of  Henry  of  Castile,  by 
offering  him  the  Sovereignty  of  the  Province.  He  em- 
braced the  offer  willingly,  and  sent  troops  to  its  assist- 
ance *,  hut  when  Louis  XI,  interfered  to  bring  about  a 
reconciliation  between  the  two  Crowns,  he  consented  to 
abandon  his  allies.  Resolute  in  their  purpose  of  severing 
their  connection  with  Aragon,  and  dissatisfied  with 
Henry,  the  Catalans  made  a tender  of  themselves  to  the 
Prince  of  Portugal,  who  accepted  it  and  repaired  to 
Barcelona.  Their  army  took  the  field,  and  a desultory 
warfare  followed  advantageous  to  the  amts  of  Aragon. 
The  death  of  the  Portuguese  Prince  leaving  the  Cata- 
lans again  without  a leader,  they  invited  the  protection 
of  Rentf,  Duke  of  Anjou,  who,  too  old  to  appear  in  per- 
son, sent  his  son  John,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  into  Catalonia. 
He  pushed  the  war  with  spirit,  but  on  his  death  the 
Catalans,  ever  unlucky  in  their  choice,  were  obliged  to 
look  around  them  once  again  for  support.  The  King, 
taking  advantage  of  their  embarrassment,  pushed  them 
vigorously  ; Gerona,  which  had  been  taken  by  Lorraine, 
was  recovered ; Paraleta  capitulated  after  a siege,  in 
the  course  of  which  the  garrison,  during  a night  sortie, 
penetrated  to  the  King’s  teat,  who  had  barely  time  to 
escape  half  dad  to  Figueras.  The  whole  Province 
was  mastered  with  the  exception  of  Barcelona,  which 
had  resolved  upon  a desperate  resistance.  After  having 
been  closely  invested  for  some  time,  however,  the  mo- 
derate offers  of  John,  more  persuasive  than  his  arms, 
brought  the  malecontents  to  terms  ; a general  amnesty 
and  the  confirmation  of  its  privileges  were  the  condi- 
tions on  which  he  entered  Barcelona,  where  he  was 
received  with  demonstrations  of  loyalty.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  this  long  rebellion,  the  King  had  obtained 
from  Louis  XI.  a supply  of  men  and  money  to  be  se- 
cured upon  the  revenues  of  RousMlIon  and  Cerdagne, 
which  Principalities  were  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
French  King  until  the  debt  was  liquidated.  Etna  and 
Perpignan  were  consequently  . garrisoned  by  French 
troops ; but  the  inhabitants,  weary  of  the  presence  of 
these  foreigners,  rose  upon  and  drove  them  out.  This 
outrage  dissatisfied  Louis,  who  made  a strong  effort  to 
recover  the  lost  towns;  but  the  resolution  of  the  King, 

* The iT  language  is  bold  and  haughty  } the  King's  reply  firm 
and  decisive.  IbU.  110.  According  to  this  authority,  the  Catalan 
Chief*  resolved  to  arrest  the  King,  but  receiving  notice  of 
it,  he  left  the  city  in  the  night  just  in  time  to  escajie  the  conspi- 
rators, who  entered  the  palace  in  arms. 

t It  was  currently  reported  that  the  Ghost  of  the  deceased 
Prince  se  que*ava  dr  nocAe  per  (at  erUlet  oft  » padrt  y de  m sm- 
dratlt.  J lid.  sir.  1 13. 


who  threw  himself  into  Perpignan,  and  the  opportune  Annals  of 
advance  of  the  Infante  Ferdinand,  baffled  the  attempt.  By  Spam, 
a Treaty  soon  afterwards  concluded,  these  Provinces  were  v— ' 
formally  restored  to  Aragon.  But  Louis  had  no  inten-  A.  d. 
tion  of  really  abandoning  his  projects  on  these  Seigno-  1473. 
ries,  and  John,  apprized  of  his  design,  despatched 
Ambassadors  to  Paris  to  remove  every  pretext  for  a 
quarrel.  Not  only  was  this  mission  fruitless,  but  the 
Ambassadors  were  vexatiously  delayed,  while  the  troops 
on  the  frontier  were  being  organized  for  an  attack  upon 
Roussillon,  Elna  and  Perpignan  were  soon  in  the 
power  of  Louis,  for  John,  occupied  with  the  affairs  of  a.  d. 
Castile,  was  incapable  of  offering  any  serious  resistance  1475. 
to  his  arms.  In  this  position  he  willingly  consented  to 
a Truce.  The  brief  residue  of  his  reign  was  occupied  Death  of 
with  repression  of  disorders  growing  out  of  the  private  John  II. 
feuds  of  his  Nobles.  The  active  old  King,  retaining  his 
vigour  to  the  last,  closed  a life  of  incessant  action  at  the  1479. 
age  of  eighty-two.* 

The  attention  of  Ferdinand  II.,  who  succeeded,  was  Ferdinand 
engrossed  for  some  years  by  his  affairs  in  Castile,  but  he  H- 
did  not  forget  that  Roussillon  and  Cerdagne  were  still 
retained  by  France,  though  Louis  XL.  hod  on  his  death- 
bed ordered  their  restitution.  As  soon  as  a war  with  a.  d. 
the  Moors  was  over  he  began  to  press  seriously  for  their  1483. 
recovery.  A Treaty  was  in  consequence  concluded 
with  Charles  VIII.,  but  as  there  was  a great  disposition 
to  elude  it  Ferdinand  began  to  arm  ; a process  which 
had  the  desired  effect,  for  Charles,  anxious  at  this  time 
to  be  at  liberty  for  his  designs  on  Naples,  consented  to  Neapolitan 
surrender  them.  The  storm,  so  long  impending  over  war. 
Ferdinand  of  Naples,  descended  on  his  successors,  as  we  a.  d. 
have  already  related  in  our  Aunals  of  Italy.  At  length  1493. 
Ferdinand  armed  in  concert  with  the  Pope,  the  Empe- 
ror, Venice,  and  Milan,  on  behalf  of  Frederic,  who 
had  succeeded  to  the  Crown  on  the  abdication  of  his 
father  Alfonso.  His  army,  under  the  command  of 
Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  by  a brilliant  and  rapid  career 
of  victory  dimmed  the  glory  of  France,  and  snatched 
the  Kingdom  of  Naples  from  the  triumphant  arms  of 
Charles  VIII.  On  the  death  of  that  King,  his  suc- 
cessor, Louis  XII.,  meditated  a new  descent  upon 
Italy.  Ferdinand  at  first  remonstrated,  but  finding 
Louis  resolved,  be  shamelessly  suggested  a division 
of  the  spoil.  Louis  greedily  embraced  the  proposal, 
and  the  partition  was  made,  till  mutual  rapacity  and 
suspicion,  and  the  desire  of  each  for  the  lion’s  share, 
led  to  dissension ; a desperate  struggle  followed,  which  a,  d. 
proved  unfavourable  to  France.  Suspicion,  excited  1507- 
by  false  rumoure  of  the  treachery  of  his  victorious 
General  Gonsalvo,  induced  Ferdinand  to  repair  to 
Naples;  but  his  stay  was  brief,  and  after  refusing  the 
seductive  title  of  Emperor  of  Italy  he  returned  to  Spain, 
whither  the  Archduke  Philip’s  death  had  summoned 
him.f  The  investiture  of  Naples  was  finally  conferred  Ferdinand 
upon  him  by  the  Pope,  as  an  inducement  to  abandon  the  invested 
League  of  Cambray,  to  which  each  had  been  a contract-  ™th. 
ing  party.  From  that  period  to  his  death  he  was  occupied 
with  his  war  with  France  and  his  designs  upon  Navarre.  15]q 
With  Ferdinand  the  History  of  Aragon,  as  a distinct  and 
independent  nation,  is  closed,  for  at  his  decease,  after  a Death  of 
separate  existence  of  rather  more  than  four  centuries  Ferdinand 
and  a half,  it  became  permanently  incorporated  with 
Castile.  1 »• 

_! 1516. 

• Ferrers*,  wii*  541.  f J bid.  via.  308. 
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By  the  death  of  Charles  III.  the  Crown  of  Navarre 
devolved  to  his  daughter  Blanche  and  her  husband 
John,  second  son  of  the  Infante  Ferdinand  of  Castile. 
The  former  took  no  personal  share  in  the  administration 
of  her  Kingdom,  and  the  career  of  the  latter,  during  a 
great  portion  of  his  reign,  belongs  to  Castile,  in  the 
troubles  of  which  Country  he  bore  a leading  part.  It  is 
not  until  some  years  after  the  death  of  Blanche  that  his 
connection  with  his  own  Kingdom  claims  our  notice. 
This  Princess  had,  in  her  last  Will,  bcqueaihcd  the 
Kingdom  to  her  son  Charles,  Prince  of  Viana,  accom- 
panied with  an  exhortation  to  him  to  defer  on  this  and 
other  points  to  his  father’s  wishes.  John  quietly  re- 
tained the  Crown,  hut  after  his  marriage  with  Joanna, 
daughter  of  the  Admiral  of  Castile,  and  the  birth  of  a 
son,  the  Infante  Ferdinand,  Charles,  now  in  his  seven 
aud  twentieth  year,  stimulated  by  the  natural  desire  of 
wearing  his  Crown,  and  jealous,  perhaps,  of  a step- 
mother’s influence,  began  to  agitate  the  question  of  his 
right.  The  circumstances  were  favourable.  Navarre 
was  split  into  two  factions : the  one  Rtyted  Lussetanians, 
of  which  Louis  de  Beaumont  was  the  Chief;  the  other 
the  Agramontese,  headed  by  Philip  of  Navarre.f  The 
dissatisfaction  of  Charles  was  eagerly  fomented  by  the 
former  parly,  and  he  was  eventually  prevailed  upon  to 
take  arms.  John,  at  this  time,  was  administering  his 
brother’s  Government  in  Aragon,  but  the  Agramoutese 
promptly  embraced  his  cause,  and  sustained  it  until  he 
could  appear  in  person.  Supported  by  some  Aragonese 
troops  he  entered  Navarre  and  marched  to  meet  the 
Prince,  who  had  received  succours  from  Castile.  After 
an  ineffectual  attempt  to  extinguish  the  unnatural  strife, 
the  two  armies  met ; that  of  Charles,  though  superior  in 
numbers,  was  completely  routed  and  himself  was  made 
prisoner.  A year's  imprisonment  wax  the  penalty  of  his 
rashness ; that  it  was  not  prolonged  was  owing  not  to 
paternal  clemency,  but  to  the  intercession  of  Aragon  and 
Castile,  and  the  impending  outburst  of  a new  insurrec- 
tion in  Navarre.  Charles  was  reinstated  in  his  dig- 
nities; but  sincere  aud  substantial  peace  was  impossible 
while  the  Crown  was  denied.  The  Prince  armed  a 
second  time  in  assertion  of  his  claim ; John  resolved  as 
a punishment  for  his  obstinacy  to  exclude  him  from  the 
succession.  A sentence  to  this  effect  was  procured ; the 
Count  de  Foil,  (he  King's  son-in-law,  was  tempted  to 
aid  in  executing  it  by  a secret  promise  that  the  reversion 
of  the  Crown  should  be  secured  to  hi9  wife  and  children ; 
in  pursuance  of  which  engagement,  he  passed  into 
Navarre.  Charles  was  again  defeated,  aud  finding  his 
affairs  desperate  sought  an  asylum  at  Naples,  under  the 
protection  of  his  uncle  Alfonso.  Meanwhile  John  con- 
voked the  States  at  Estella  for  the  formal  disinheritance 
of  his  son,  on  which  the  opposite  party  convened  another 
assembly,  and  boldly  proclaimed  him  King.  A violent 
context  must  have  followed,  but  for  the  resolute  inter- 
ference of  Alfonso,  which  brought  both  parties  to  their 
senses.  Tranquillity  was  thus  restored,  but  the  Prince, 
notwithstanding  repeated  intercessions,  was  not  per- 
mitted to  appear  in  Spain  until  after  his  father's  eleva- 
tion to  the  throne  of  Aragon.  His  return,  reception, 
arrest  at  Lerida,  and  death,  have  been  noticed  elsewhere. 
C harles  on  his  death-bed  bequeathed  his  Kingdom  to 


* The  mma  of  the  fuetieni  were  darmt*]  from  Due  towns  of 
Luisa  axjiI  Agraauinte.  Lucto  M*nu«o  Sieulo,  lib.  xiii.  104. 
Ferrers*  calls  the  Lumtoaiaru  UcaumooU,  after  their  leader. 


hr*  sister  Blanche  ; bat  that  unhappy  Princess,  a divorced  Annals  of 
wife  and  a defrauded  heiress,  under  the  pretext  of  mar-  Spam, 
riage  to  the  Duke  of  Berry,  was  forcibly  transferred 
into  the  hands  of  the  Count  de  Foix,  and  then  iniqui- 
touxly  confined  in  the  Castle  of  Orthes  until  her  death. 
Immediately  on  the  Prince’s  demise,  Louis  XI.  preferred  Louis  XI. 
a claim  to  the  Crown,  alleging  the  failure  of  heirs  mule,  claims  the 
while  Henry  of  Castile,  by  virtue  of  a solemn  instrument 
executed  by  the  unfortunate  Blanche,  regarded  it  as  trans- 
ferred to  him.  But  the  former  was  satisfied  with  a 
projected  marriage  between  his  sister  and  the  young 
Gaston  de  Foix;  and  the  fatter,  harassed  by  intestine 
feuds  gladly  surrendered  his  pretensions,  in  order  to 
obtain  a Peace  with  Aragon.  The  impatience  of  the  Th«  Couoi 
Count  de  Foix  to  profit  by  his  crime,  at  length  induced 
him  to  invade  Navarre  on  his  own  account;  but  the*^ 0 
prompt  measures  of  Juhn,  and  the  indisposition  of  the  Xd. 
Agramontese  to  undertake  a hazardous  struggle,  discon-  1454. 
certed  the  project.  With  a view  of  devising  some  remedy 
for  the  distraction  of  the  Kingdom,  his  wife,  the  Princess 
Leonora,  was  permitted  to  enter  Navarre,  where  she 
assembled  the  States  at  Tafalla;  but  the  infamous  as- 
sassination of  the  Bishop  of  Pampeluna  by  Philip  of 
Navarre,  in  consequence  of  some  high  words  between 
them,  served  materially  to  embitter  the  strife.  At  length, 
at  the  earnest  solicitations  of  the  Count  and  Countess  of 
Foix,  John  proceeded  to  Oleta,  where,  after  many  con- 
ferences, it  was  agreed  that  he  should  retain  the  title  of 
Kiug  for  life,  hut  that  Leonora  and  her  husband  should  a.  d. 
be  perpetual  Governors,  save  when  he  might  chance  to  1471. 
be  present  in  Navarre.  This  arrangement,  however,  A-  d. 
not  being  satisfactory  to  the  Lussetanians,  the  feud  be-  1472. 
tween  them  and  the  Agramontese  burst  forth  anew,  and 
Leonora  was  obliged  to  summon  her  husband  from 
Languedoc  to  her  aid ; he  instantly  complied,  but  was 
cut  off  by  apoplexy  on  hb  march.  The  rage  and  hoati- 
lily  of  the  two  Factions  continued  unabated  until  the 
death  of  John,  when  a momentary  calm  was  produced 
by  the  Proclamation  of  Leonora  as  Queen.  She  died  Leonora, 
almost  immediately  after  her  elevation,  leaving  the  a.  d. 
Kingdom  to  her  grandson,  Francis  Phoebus,  the  child  1479. 
of  Magdalen,  sister  of  Louis  XL,*  by  Gaston  de  Foix, 
killed  some  years  before  at  a tournament  in  France. 

The  Princess  Magdalen  would  not  suffer  the  young  Francis 
King  to  take  possession  of  his  throne  until  she  had  se-  Phabus. 
cured  a promise  from  Ferdinand  of  Castile  to  aid  heT  in 
putting  down  the  furious  disorders  of  the  Kingdom.  At 
the  h«ad  of  fifteen  hundred  men  at  arms  and  a consider- 
able body  of  infantry,  she  then  coudncted  her  son  into 
Navarre,  where  he  was  well  received  and  immediately 
crowned.  Supported  by  such  a forcr,  and  backed  by 
Ferdinand,  the  young  King  was  in  a position  to  compel 
his  turbulent  Nobles  to  Peace.  Even  to  pronounce  the 
name  of  either  Factiou  was  proclaimed  a highly  penal 
offence.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  immediately  proposed  n. 

a marriage  between  one  of  their  daughters  and  the  1481. 

King;  but  Magdalen  eluded  their  request,  and,  to  avoid 
solicitation,  carried  her  son  back  into  France.  The  a.  d. 

matter  was  speedily  decided  by  his  dealh  at  Pau,  leav-  1483. 

mg  his  sister,  the  Princess  Catherine,  as  successor  to  the  Catherine, 
throne. t 

The  marriage  of  the  new  Queen  became  an  imme- 
diate source  of  discord  to  the  irritable  Factions  of  the 
Kingdom,  one  party  desiring  a French,  the  other  a 
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Spanish  Prince ; to  the  great  mortification  of  Ferdinand, 
the  French  interest,  supported  by  Magdalen,  prevailed, 
and  Catherine's  hand  was  bestowed  on  John  Lord  of 
Albret.  But  Ferdinand  was  not  at  all  inclined  to  lose 
the  fruits  of  bis  father's  policy,  to  which,  unjust  as  it 
was,  Catherine  was  indebted  for  her  Crown.  This  con- 
viction. as  well  as  his  own  bias  and  connection,  naturally 
led  John  to  seek  for  an  ally  in  the  King  of  France. 
And  in  the  war  which  broke  out  between  Louis  XIL 
and  Ferdinand,  be  rejected  all  propositions  for  remain- 
ing neutral,  and  was  rash  enough  to  refuse  permission 
to  the  Spanish  King  to  march  his  troops  into  France 
through  Navarre.  Ferdinand  rejoioed  in  any  pretest 
for  hostilities,  and  he  requested  an  English  force  under  the 
command  of  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  which  he  had  engaged 
to  undertake  the  conquest  of  Guienne,  to  assist  him  in 
subjugating  Navarre.  Dorset  very  properly  refused, 
and  complained  of  the  delay  ; Ferdinand,  bent  upon  his 
project,  despatched  the  Duke  of  Alva  with  orders  to 
attack  Pampclunm-  On  the  approach  of  this  force, 
John,  after  exhorting  the  People  to  a vigorous  resistance, 
passed  into  France  in  quest  of  succour.  Pnmpeluna, 
however,  made  but  a feeble  resistance,  and  the  whole 
Country  was  forthwith  overrun.  Policy,  and  the  ap- 
peal of  John,  induced  Louis  to  make  a vigorous  at- 
tempt at  ha  recovery.  A large  army,  accompanied  by 
the  fugitive  King,  crossed  the  Pyrenees  and  laid  siege 
to  Pampeluna.  The  expedition,  however,  was  soon 
abandoned  ; for  the  French  army,  harassed  and  crip- 
pled in  its  resources,  was  obliged  to  retreat,  leaving  the 
whole  Country  in  possession  of  Ferdinand.  The  lat- 
ter now  received  the  formal  submission  of  the  People, 
and  thus  effected  his  darling  scheme  of  incorporating 
Navarre  with  the  other  possessions  of  his  Crown.  An 
excuse  for  this  arbitrary  act  has  been  sought  for  in 
some  genealogical  pretensions,  but  chiefly  in  the  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  in  which  John  was  involved 
with  the  French  King  while  abetting  the  latter  against 
the  Holy  See.  The  real  reason  is  by  much  the  least 
unpardonable ; the  policy,  namely,  of  suppressing  a 
small  Kingdom,  which,  within  the  limits  of  Spain,  and 
a key  to  her  territories,  would  necessarily  incline  to 
foreign  influence,  and  be  the  focus  of  foreign  intrigues. 
After  Ferdinand's  death,  the  unfortunate  John  made 
one  more  feeble  and  ineffectual  effort  to  regain  his 
Kingdom ; soon  after  which,  and  within  a very  short  pe- 
riod of  each  other,  both  he  and  Catherine  died.* 


Gjuxada.  On  the  death  ofthe  gentle  and  virtuous  Yusef  III.,  his 
a.  h.  son  Muiey  Mohammed  el  Hayzarit  succeeded  to  the 
827.  throne  of  Gunada.  Haughty,  gloomy,  and  severe,  he 
a.  d.  disgusted  his  Ministers  and  People  ; the  former  by  his 
1423.  harsh  deportment  and  pride,  the  latter  by  his  sullen  pro- 
Mohammed  senption  of  those  brilliant  and  festive  pageants  which  his 
lather  had  loved.  It  required  all  the  energy  of  the 
chief  Hagib,  Yusef  hen  Z-rragh,  to  prevent  an  insurrec- 
tion in  the  very  opening  of  his  reign  ; nor  did  mauy 
x>  n.  years  elapse  before  the  public  disgust  increased  to  so 
931,  high  a pitch  that  the  People,  exasperated  by  some  new 
A-  T>.  encroachment  on  their  pleasures,  burst  into  the  Albam- 
1427.  bra  breathing  vengeance  against  the  King,  who  had 
„ barely  time  to  escape  and  hasten  to  the  coast  to  em- 

Moh am-  ^ bark  in  the  disguise  of  u fisherman  for  Tunis.  A cousin 
med  Vlll.  of  the  outcast  King,  Mohammed  el  Zaqtrin,  who  had 
long  since  engaged  in  maturing  this  revolt,  was  imme- 


diately raised  U>  the  throne.  As  the  Pfeople  bad  become  Annsl*  of 
rebellious  because  they  were  not  amused,  the  new  Spam. 
King  restored  their  pastimes  and  shared  their  adroit  ' “1_v 
and  manly  games.  So  far  his  policy  was  wise,  had  he 
not  unskilfully  marred  it  by  a severe  proscription  of 
El  Hayxari’s  friends.  Many  of  these  perished  as  victims 
on  the  scaffold  ; the  rest  threw  themselves  on  the  protec- 
tion of  John  II.  of  Castile,  who  received  them  hospitably, 
wrote  in  their  behalf  to  the  King  of  Fez,  and,  by  promises 
of  oo-operation.  induced  him  to  send  over  his  guest  to 
Grenada  with  five  hundred  lances  in  his  train.  Moharo-  Restored, 
med  was  received  with  open  arms  wherever  he  appeared,  a.  h. 
and  marched  directly  upon  the  Capital,  where  his  &33. 
adversary,  universally  deserted,  had  shut  himself  up  in  a.  d. 
the  Alhambra.  The  next  morning  his  head  rolled  upon  1429. 
the  scaffold,  and  the  victorious  exile  again  ascended  his 
unsteady  throne.  Though  be  did  not  omit  to  change 
the  course  which  had  been  so  repulsive  in  his  former 
conduct,  he  had  not  yet  learned  to  be  either  grateful 
or  just.  Relying  on  the  anarchy  of  Castile,  lie  dis- 
honourably evaded  the  conditions  of  the  compact  which 
had  restored  his  Crown.  A momentary  pause  in  the  Wsr  with 
troubles  of  that  Country  cnublcd  John  1 1.  to  revenge  Ca»tile. 
this  perfidy.  A powerful  force  marched  into  Grenada,  a.  h. 
ravaged  the  country,  and  reduced  several  towns.  Mo-  S34. 
hammed  took  the  field,  but  the  report  of  these  disasters,  A-  *>• 
together  with  other  causes,  had  given  rise  to  events  1430. 
that  required  his  presence  in  the  Capital.  A conspiracy  Conspiracy 
had  been  silently  plotting,  at  the  head  of  which  wa*  ®*  Yuim"* 
Yusef  ben  Alahamar,  a rich  and  powerful  Noble,  de- 
riving his  lineage  from  the  early  Kings.  When  the  plot 
was  ripe,  Yusef,  haring  first  despatched  a messenger  to 
John  to  acquaint  him  with  his  plans,  left  the  city,  fol- 
lowed by  his  frieuds  in  small  parties,  on  pretence  of  ravag- 
ing the  frontier,  until  eight  thousand  men  stood  in  arms  a.  h. 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Elvira  awaiting  the  ap-  635. 
proach  of  the  Castilians.  The  citizens  beheld  with  in-  A.  D. 

dignalion  the  troops  which  they  saw  advancing  against  1431. 
them,  and  rushed  to  arms.  After  some  sharp  enooun-  Wut  of 
ters,  Mohammed  left  the  city  to  crush  his  assailants  in  thc  Maors* 
the  field.  The  battle  was  furious  and  long ; but  supe- 
rior disapline  at  last  prevailed,  and  the  Moors  were 
driven  with  terrific  slaughter  behind  their  walls.  This 
calamity  by  no  means  broke  the  spirit  of  Mohammed, 
but  it  might  have  been  fatal  to  Grenada,  if  dissen- 
sions had  not  prevailed  in  the  Castilian  camp.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  feuds,  John  ordered  his  army  to  re- 
treat, first  recognising  Yusef  as  King,  and  issuing  or- 
ders to  the  commanders  of  the  frontiers  to  support  him 
actively  with  their  arms.  The  countenance  of  Castile,  x.  u 
thus  formally  pledged,  compensated  him  in  some  degree  836. 
for  tiie  present  disappointment  of  bis  hopes;  his  troops  *.  j>. 
were  admitted  into  various  places,  and  he  soon  found  1432. 
himself  at  the  head  of  a considerable  force.  Nor  was 
Mohammed  idle.  A large  army  under  the  command 
of  Abu  Zeragh  was  sent  to  oppose  the  rebel ; but  for- 
tune declared  against  him,  and  he  was  defeated  and 
slain.  The  fugitives,  who  poured  into  the  Capital, 
spread  consternation  bjr  exaggerated  reports  of  the  de- 
feat; and  the  alarm  was  greatly  increased  at  the  news 
of  Yosefs  advance  from  I Horn,  follower!  by  multitudes 
whom  fear  and  fickleness  had  won  over  to  his  cause.  In 
order  to  spare  the  city  the  horrors  of  on  assault.  Mo 
hammed  led  his  army  to  Malaga,  and  thence  proceeded 
to  Grenada  with  an  escort  of  only  five  hundred  Knights. 

The  Wawu,  WraU«,  and  Sheika  immediately  assembled, 
and  proclaimed  hwn  king;  au  honour  of  which  death 
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deprived  him  after  six  months’  possession.  On  the  death 
of  Yusef,  Mohammed  again  mounted  a throne  from 
which  he  had  been  twice  swept  by  rebellion  and  from 
which  he  was  again  to  descend.  Years,  however,  passed 
oway  before  this  catastrophe  occurred,  years  of  suf- 
fering to  Grenada,  from  the  continual  devastations  of 
the  Castilians,  The  Moorish  scimitar  was  not  with- 
out sharp  retribution  on  some  of  the  marauding  bands 
who,  tempted  by  pillage  or  by  the  love  of  blood,  car- 
ried havoc  as  they  passed  ; and  on  one  occasion  the 
Moslems  retaliated  upon  Murda  itself.  At  length  a 
furious  encounter  between  the  Castilians  under  the 
command  of  the  Governor  of  Caxorla,  one  of  the  most 
active  partisans  in  this  cruel  warfare,  and  the  Moors  led 
by  the  valiant  Aben  Zeragh.  was  followed  by  a Truce. 
But  Mohammed  was  not  destined  to  profit  by  this  re- 
pose ; the  tide  of  his  singular  fortune  was  again  upon 
the  ebb.  Many  of  his  mo6t  powerful  Nobles,  dreading 
I lie  memory  of  old  offences  which  they  feared  might  one 
day  revive,  or  urged  by  that  passion  for  change  which 
is  ever  the  companion  of  national  decay,  had  retired  into 
Castile,  amongst  them  the  young  Mohammed  ben  Jsh- 
mael,  the  King’s  nephew.  But  it  was  from  another 
nephew,  Mohammed  ben  Ozmin,  that  his  immediate 
danger  proceeded.  By  largesses  to  the  People,  and  by 
fomenting  the  discontent  of  their  Chiefs,  he  at  length 
found  himself  in  a condition  to  profit  by  a popular 
tumult,  and  the  unfortunate  Mohammed  passed  from  a 
Palace  to  a Prison,  while  Aben  Ozmin  occupied  his 
throne.  But  his  usurpation  was  disputed,  and  the 
Hagib  Abdallah  stimulated  the  Prince  Ben  lshmael, 
still  at  the  Castilian  Court,  to  contest  the  succession. 
Communicating  his  designs,  and  recommending  secrecy, 
he  urged  his  immediate  departure.  But  the  Prince 
divulged  the  project  to  John,  who,  desirous  of  fomenting 
the  Civil  troubles  of  Grenada,  encouraged  the  project. 
The  cutcrprising  Ben  Ozmin,  full  of  courage  and  re- 
source, laughed  at  his  young  rival,  who  had  arrived  at 
Montcfrio,  and  boldly  resolved  to  revenge  himself  on 
the  hated  foreigners  who  protected  him.  Nor  was  this 
an  idle  vaunt,  for  his  arms  were  every  where  suc- 
cessful. Five  years  of  savage  predatory  warfare  ensued, 
during  which  the  frontiers  of  Jaeti  and  of  Murcia  were 
overrun  by  the  Moslem  hordes,  and  uninterrupted 
success  rendered  Ben  Ozmin  a cruel  and  most  oppres- 
sive Tyrant. 

Aben  lshmael  meanwhile,  shut  up  in  Montefrio,  was 
patientJy  waiting  for  the  time  at  which  Castile,  restored 
to  internal  tranquillity,  should  be  in  a condition  to  ad- 
vance his  cause.  That  moment  came.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  a strong  auxiliary  force  from  that  Kingdom 
the  Prince  marched  upon  the  Capital ; Ben  Ozmin  was 
soon  in  the  field  to  meet  him,  but  was  driven  from  it 
with  loss,  and  his  appeal  to  the  citizens  of  Grenada  for 
support  was  received  with  coldness.  Irritated  at  their 
apathy,  he  determined  to  resent  it ; inviting  the  principal 
inhabitants  to  the  Alhambra,  on  pretence  of  holding  a 
Council,  he  ordered  them  to  be  massacred  as  they  ar- 
rived. Justly  dreading  the  vengeance  which  this  in- 
human act  merited,  he  abandoned  his  original  intention 
of  retreating  to  the  Alhambra,  and  tearing  the  City  at 
nightfall,  he  plunged  into  the  mountains,  and  was 
never  heard  of  more-  Aben  lshmael  was  immediately 
proclaimed*  as  his  successor. 

To  secure  Peace  with  Castile  was  the  first  concern  of 


the  new  King;  but  John  II.  was  dead,  and  Henry  IV.,  AnnaU  of 
his  successor,  was  preparing  to  enter  Grenada  with  four-  Hpaia. 
teen  thousand  cavalry  and  forty  thousand  fool.  To  oppose 
this  enormous  force  was  impossible:  all  that  the  Moors  Aben 
could  do  was  to  hang  upon  its  rear  and  flank,  and  to 
harass  it  until  the  approach  of  Winter  compelled  it  to  3^* 
retreat.  The  project  of  a similar  attack  at  the  opening  A.  Ht 
of  the  next  campaign  was  frustrated  by  the  intestine  859.* 
troubles  of  Castile.  The  frontier  war  was,  however,  ^ D 
furiously  sustained,  and  in  these  hostilities  Ferdinand  !45-|. 
Narvaez  with  a handful  of  men  Bpread  terror  through  Invasion 
Grenada.  It  was  on  the  eve  of  one  of  his  frequent  ex-  *>f  th« 
pedilions  that  a reconnoitring  party,  winding  round  a Chilians, 
hill  on  its  return  to  Antequera,  came  suddenly  upon  a w(  ^ 
youthful  Moor,  richly  attired  after  the  fashion  of  bis  Ferdinand 
Country,  mounted  on  a splendid  steed,  and  armed  with  Narvaax. 
a lance  and  shield  of  the  most  costly  and  finished 
workmanship.  Brought  before  Narvaez,  he  announced 
himself  with  a broken  voice  as  the  boo  of  the  Atcatde 
of  Honda;  but  a flood  of  team  impeded  his  further  utter- 
ance. The  brave  Castilian  reproached  the  son  of  a 
warrior  with  his  tears.  “ It  is  not  the  loss  of  liberty  I 
weep,'1  replied  the  youth,  “ but  a calamity  a thousand- 
fold more  great.”  He  then  explained  that  he  was  on 
his  way  to  the  castle  of  a neighbouring  Chief  to  espouse 
his  daughter,  whom  he  had  long  and  fondly  loved. 

'*  Plight  mo  thy  word,”  said  Narvaaz,  “to return  when 
thou  hast  seen  her  — and  depart.”  The  youth,  full  of 
gratitude  and  love,  was  soon  in  the  presence  of  hia 
betrothed ; but  the  noble  girl  would  not  suffer  him  to 
return  alone  ; collecting  her  jewels,  she  resolved  to  ran- 
som him  from  captivity,  or  to  share  it.  They  were  soon 
again  in  the  presence  of  Narvaaz  ; but  the  generous 
Knight,  delighted  with  this  proof  of  constancy  and  love, 
not  only  refused  the  ransom,  but  loaded  them  with  pre- 
sents, and  sent  them  with  an  escort  to  Honda.  The  fame 
of  this  chivalrous  act  spread  quickly  through  Grenada, 
and  the  name  of  Narvaaz  was  embalmed  in  many  a 
grateful  and  romantic  lay.*  Few  episodes,  however,  of 
this  generous  nature  relieve  the  monotony  and  suffer- 
ing inflicted  upon  Grenada,  the  territorial  extent  of 
which  Kingdom  was  already  reduced,  till  Aben  lah-  A.  H. 
mael,  anxious  to  heal  the  wounds  of  his  bleeding  Coun-  865. 
try,  obtained  an  armistice  for  the  whole  of  his  Realm,  a.  d. 
with  the  exception  of  the  frontiers  of  Jaen.  Trifling  1460. 
successes  attended  the  Moorish  arms  ou  this  quarter, 
but  they  were  soon  reversed.  Archidona  was  reduced, 
and  Gibraltar  surprised.  The  King,  beset  by  these  Mohsm. 
fresh  calamities,  gladly  consented  to  purchase  Peace  «rd  X. 
by  on  annual  tribute  of  twelve  hundred  pistoles  in  j^y*J*j*c* 
gold.  And  this  sacrifice  obtained  tranquillity  till  the  ***■ 
moment  at  which  lie  died,  much  to  the  regTet  of  hi 
subjects. 

The  late  King  left  two  sons,Muley  Aly  Abul  llassen 
and  Cid  Abdala  cl  Zagal,  each  of  them  destined  to 
play  a conspicuous  and  melancholy  part  in  the  impend- 
ing downfal  of  Grenada.  Three  years  of  repose  had  H. 

passed  since  the  commencement  of  Abul  Hassen's  reign,  1. 

when  the  Wali  of  Malaga  broke  iuto  revolt.  No  sooner  *•  d. 
was  the  Royal  arm  extended  to  chastise  him,  than  he  1466. 
sought  aid  which  was  gladly  afforded  by  Castile.  The  Abttl 
fiery  Abul  Hassen,  indignant  at  this  shameless  violation  “““I*" 
of  the  Peace,  invaded  Andalusia,  which  he  wasted  with  g*  ‘ 
fire  and  sword.  Castile  was  at  that  moment  prevented  4 ’ 
from  retaliating,  and  for  the  next  three  years  Abul 


* Coodt,  par  Maries,  iiu  304. 


• Ibid.  312. 
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HUtnry.  fjassen  wo*  occupied  in  reducing  the  rebels  of  Malaga ; 
Grenada  thus  suffered  from  the  madness  of  her  children, 
till  an  accommodation  between  the  King  and  Wali,  and 
a Truce  of  two  years  with  Castile,  gave  her  a momentary 
respite. 

While  these  events  were  occurring,  a bitter  conten- 
tion had  sprung  up  in  the  Harem,  occasioned  by  the 
Sultana  Zoraya’s  jealousy  of  a Christian  Favourite  of 
Abul  Hassen  who  had  borne  hirn  two  children.  The 
Nobles,  becoming  parties  in  the  quarrel,  were  divided 
into  two  Factions,  and  mainly  contributed  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Kingdom. 

Four  year*  after  the  accession  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella, Abul  Hassen  solicited  the  prolongation  of  a Truce 
which  had  been  concluded  with  Henry  IV.  The  re- 
quest was  graciously  received,  but  tribute  wsb  named  as 
a condition.  Indignant  at  this  suggestion,  he  haughtily 
exclaimed  to  the  Castilian  Envoys  who  had  been  charged 
War  with  with  it,  44  Go  tell  your  masters,  those  King*  no  longer 
Ferdinand  reign  who  were  cowards  enough  to  be  your  vassals; 

gold  in  Grenada  we  have  none,  but  wc  have  iron 
enough  for  our  enemies.”*  After  this  reply,  Peace  was 
little  to  be  expected ; for,  though  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella, pressed  by  their  necessities,  consented  to  a Truce  of 
three  years,  it  was  obvious  they  would  seize  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  reviving  their  demand.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  near  the  conclusion  of  the  Truce  that 
Surprise  of  Abul  Ha.«*en  began  to  act.  Breaking  into  Andalusia, 
he  advanced  upon  Zahara  in  a dark  tempestuous  night, 
the  loor*.  p|8n(nj  hj9  upon  the  walls,  and  sprang  upon  the 

astounded  citizens.  This  sudden  triumph  was,  however, 
greatly  overbalanced  by  a severe  calamity  in  Grenada. 
A resolute  band  of  Castilians,  determined  to  avenge  the 
disaster  of  Zahara,  had  succeeded,  also  by  a night 
surprise,  in  mastering,  after  a bloody  resistance,  the  city 
of  Alhama,  a most  important  post  situated  in  the  gorges 
of  Alpujarras,  a key  to  the  plain  of  Grenada,  and  only 
fifteen  leagues  from  the  Capital.  Abul  Hassen  hastened 
to  recover  it;  but  without  artillery,  and  alarmed  at  the 
approach  of  Ferdinand,  he  soon  relinquished  the  attempt 
and  returned  to  Grenada.  There  he  was  assailed  by 
the  loud  murmurs  of  the  People  as  the  cause  of  this 
calamity  by  his  provocation  of  war.  He  hardly  needed 
this  stimulus  to  be  again  before  the  walls  of  Alhama,  but 
while  pressing  the  siege  with  vigour,  he  received  intelli- 
CoBspiracy.  gence  that  demanded  his  immediate  return.  A con- 
spiracy to  dethrone  him  was  on  the  point  of  exploding 
with  his  son  Abu  Ahdald  and  the  Sultana  Zorayn  at  its 
head.  The  Prince  and  his  mother  were  instantly  ar- 
rested ; but  the  arts  and  bribes  of  Zoraya  having  pre- 
vailed upon  the  Prince's  keepers  to  admit  her  women 
into  the  tower  in  which  he  was  confined,  they  knotted 
their  veils  and  tunica  together,  and  lowered  him  into 
the  at  reel,  where  he  was  received  by  a party  of  his 
Knights,  who  instantly  paraded  him  through  the  city 
with  shouts  of  “ Long  live  King  Abu  Abdald."  The 
rebels,  in  spite  of  the  exertions  of  the  Walis  and  Sheiks, 
took  possession  of  the  Albaycin,  while  the  King,  with 
inferior  strength,  but  supported  by  his  brother,  the  Wali 
of  Almeria,  fortified  himself  in  the  Alhambra.  The 
streets  of  Grenada  ran  with  blood,  until  mutual  exhaus- 
tion ended  in  a Truce.  While  these  insane  divisions 
were  raging  in  the  Capital,  Loxa,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant places  of  the  Kingdom,  was  invested  by  Ferdi- 
nand with  a formidable  force,  and  Abul  Hassen 
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hastened  to  its  relief.  Its  brave  Governor,  by  his  gallant  Annate  of 
sorties,  had  so  harassed  the  besiegers,  that  Ferdinand,  Spain, 
after  losing  many  officers  and  men,  gave  orders  <o  retreat. 

Jt  was  at  this  critical  moment  that  Abul  Hassen  arrived ; lia 
and  falling  suddenly  on  the  rear  of  the  Castilians,  he  f«ied  at 
threw  them  into  confusion,  while  the  garrison,  flushed  Luxa. 
with  success,  and  fired  to  new  act a of  valour  by  the 
presence  of  their  King,  sallied  out  and  completed  the 
defeat.  Abut  Hassen,  after  reconnoitring  Albania, 
attacked  Canete  and  took  it,  and  then  returned  to  hi* 

Capital,  in  which  he  found  rebellion  *ti!l  so  prevalent, 
that,  instead  of  receiving  the  homage  of  a grateful  People, 
and  the  repentance  of  a contrite  son,  he  was  compelled  trom 
to  take  refuge  with  Abdala  el  Zugal,  his  brother  Wall  Qreaodu. 
of  Almeria. 

The  defeat  at  Loxa,  ao  mortifying  to  the  pride  of  the  Invasion  of 
Custilians,  spurred  them  to  a new  attempt.  A formula-  Malaga, 
ble  expedition  entered  the  territory  of  Malaga,  commit-  A*  H* 
ting  every  excess  that  vengeance  could  suggest.  Indignant  888. 

at  these  atrocities,  the  brave  Abul  Hassen  burned  with  A-  D- 

impatience  to  grapple  a second  time  with  the  spoilers.  1483. 

But  the  affection  or  the  ambition  of  his  brother  objected 
his  age  and  infirmities,  and  insisted  on  the  post  ot 
danger  for  himself.  The  new  leader  had  soon  on 
opportunity  of  signalizing  his  courage  and  skill ; falling 
suddenly  on  the  Castilians  an  they  defiled  through  a 
mountain  pass.  Ins  put  the  greater  part  to  the  sword.  The  Cast!- 
and  made  the  rest  prisoners.  By  this  brilliant  success,  Jj**1*  “ft*'11 
the  eyes  of  Grenada  were  turned  upon  El  Zagal,  and  gj  y 
men  began  to  mention  his  name  in  conjunction  with  the 
Crown.  The  jealousy  of  Abu  Abdald  was  roused  ; and, 
as  an  answer  to  those  who  disadvantageous^  contrasted 
him  with  his  uncle,  he  resolved  to  win  his  portion  also 
of  renown  by  taking  the  field ; defeat  and  ca privity  were 
speedily  the  reward  of  his  inexperience  and  folly.  Abul 
Hassen  was  immediately  recalled,  and  discord  appeared 
at  last  to  be  extinguished ; but  the  infamous  Zoraya, 
careless  of  every  consideration  save  the  welfare  of  her 
sou,  sent  messengers  to  him  to  purchase  his  release  by  tri- 
bute, by  vassalage,  or  by  any  other  ignominious  condi- 
tions which  might  be  required.  The  conditions  were 
quickly  arranged,  for  Ferdinand  was  easily  induced  to 
restore  to  Grenada  her  greatest  curse  ; and  Abdalfi  was 
sent  back  with  an  escort  to  the  Capital,  into  which  he 
was  secretly  admitted  at  night.  It  was  not  until  the 
following  morning  that  the  giddy  multitude,  corrupted 
by  the  bribes  of  Zoraya,  heard  with  riotous  joy  that 
tbeir  Favourite  was  in  the  towers  of  the  Alcalaia.  A 
furious  conflict  was  inevitable.  It  was  at  the  close  of 
a disastrous  day  that  Abul  Hassen  with  the  Chiefs  of  his 
party  *al  in  gloomy  anticipation  of  a renewal  of  frightful 
scenes  on  the  morrow,  when  it  was  suggested  to  him 
that  the  only  mode  of  averting  them  was  his  instant 
resignation  in  favour  of  his  brother.  The  alternative 
which  spared  his  Country  was  willingly  embraced.  No 
sooner  had  the  dawn  appeared  than  the  blast  of  trumpets 
was  heard  in  every  quarter  of  the  city  summoning  the 
inhabitants  to  arms,  and  the  carnage  was  about  to  be 
renewed,  when  a citizen  with  uplifted  hands  rushed 
between  the  combatants,  and  in  a bold  and  passionate 
strain  rebuked  them  for  their  madness.  44  A father 
and  a son,"  it  was  thus  he  concluded  his  harangue, 

“ contend  for  an  Empire  which  neither  of  them  can 
defend,  and  would  you  massacre  each  other  for  these 
two  men?  for  the  imbecile  Abu  Abdalfi?  for  Abul 
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Hns*en  weighed  down  by  ace  ? Is  there  none  worthier 
than  they?  Where  is  Abdala  el  Zagal,  the  terror  of 
the  frontier,  the  scourge  of  the  Infidels — Abdala  el 
Zagal,  the  son  and  descendant  of  Kings?*'  At  these 
words  the  enthusiasm  of  the  speaker  wns  caught  by  the 
excited  crowds,  and  the  air  was  rent  with  deafening 
shouts  of  “ Long  live  Abdala  el  Zagal,  our  King  and 
our  avenger."  El  Zagal,  prepared  for  this  event  by 
an  express  from  his  brother  on  the  preceding  night, 
was  ready  to  return  with  the  messenger*.  As  he  de- 
filed through  the  mountains  with  a strong  escort,  he 
overtook  a hundred  Christian  horsemen  and  slew  them 
all  ; he  then  affixed  a head  to  his  saddle-how,  and, 
ordering  a hundred  of  his  chief  followers  to  do  the  same, 
triumphantly  approached  Grenada  with  these  bleeding 
certificates  of  his  valour  and  his  abhorrence  of  the  Infi- 
dels. The  enthusiasm  of  the  People  as  they  received 
him  was  intense.  The  generous  and  patriotic  Ahul 
Hassen,  too,  welcomed  him  with  affection  and  joy,  and 
retired  without  a sigh  to  illora  with  his  family  and 
wealth.* 

The  selfishness  of  Abu  Abdala  was  proof  against  the 
noble  conduct  of  hi*  father  and  the  moderate  proposi- 
tions of  his  uncle ; he  would  neither  resign  the  Throne, 
nor  consent  to  divide  it.  El  Zaual  appealed  to  the 
Mttorish  Chiefs ; Abdala  as  usual  to  Castile.  A strong 
Castilian  force  was  soon  on  its  march  nominally  to  a»»i*t 
him,  really  to  subdue  Grenada  ; the  walls  of  Alora  soon 
crumbled  beneuth  its  artillery  ; Cazara-BontHa  was  re- 
duced ; und  at  length  the  important  fortress  of  Loxa  was 
invested,  and  the  garrison  began  to  apeak  of  surrender, 
when  El  Zugal  advanced,  assaulted  the  Christian  army, 
and  forced  it  to  retreat.  But  what  valour  could  save 
Grenada  ? While  the  brave  El  Zagal  was  thus  re- 
pulsing the  invaders,  the  infamous  Abdald  had  taken 
advantage  of  his  absence  to  attack  the  Alhambra.  While 
the  Castilians,  therefore,  were  again  actively  pushing 
their  operations,  reducing  Cobin,  Cnrtaina,  and  Honda, 
and  investing  Mochlin  and  Loxa,  neither  of  the  rivals 
would  leave  the  city  from  apprehension  of  the  other.  At 
length  a sense  of  the  common  danger,  and  the  pressing 
intercessions  of  many  of  the  Nobles,  induced  El  Zugal, 
in  spite  of  his  nephew**  positive  refusal  of  all  accommo- 
dation. to  march  to  the  relief  of  places  on  which  the  filte 
of  Grenada  depended.  As  he  approached  Velex-Ma- 
laga  he  found  a Moorish  detachment,  which,  in  defiance 
of  orders,  had  attempted  to  raise  the  siege,  in  full  retreat, 
hotly  pursued  by  the  enemy  ; attempting  to  rally  it,  his 
own  men  were  thrown  into  confusion,  broken,  and  com- 
pletely routed.  With  the  remnant  of  hi*  troops  he 
hastened  hack  to  Grenada  ; but  the  news  of  his  disaster 
had  preceded  him,  and  when  he  arrived,  the  senseless 
and  vindictive  citizens  closed  their  gates  against  him. 
He  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Guadix.  But  the  position 
of  his  disgraceful  competitor  was  even  worse.  Stimu- 
lated by  the  murmurs  of  the  People  at  his  inaction,  he 
found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  attempting  some 
enterprise,  os  usual,  failed  disgracefully  and  was  com- 
pelled to  throw  himself  into  Loxa.  The  vigour  with 
which  the  siege  of  thia  place  was  conducted  must  soon 
have  caused  its  fall,  had  not  A bdalk  eagerly  secured  the 
advantage*  of  an  honourable  capitulation.  He  lost  no 
time  in  propitiaiing  his  enemies  by  an  abject  apology 
for  having  served  his  Country,  pleading  in  excuse  the 


complaints  of  his  People,  and  the  hard  necessity  of  doing  An  nals  of 
something  for  his  Crown.  Spain 

The  fate  of  Grenada  was  now  sea1  ed.  Illora, — whence  ~~ 
the  noble  Abul  Hassen  escaped,  having  barely  time  to 
take  refuge  in  Almane^ar.  and  to  die, — Mochlin,  Zagra, 

Banos,  and  other  places  were  immediately  reduced. 

Malaga  alone,  though  isolated  by  the  capture  of  all  the 
surrounding  place*,  was  in  a condition  to  withstand 
the  shock  : the  garrison,  aided  by  a reinforcement  of 
African  Moors,  made  a determined  resistance  for  several 
months,  until  straitened  for  provisions  it  was  compelled  Surrender 
to  yield.*  Ferdinand  having  thus  subdued  the  Western  Malaga, 

part  of  the  Kingdom,  cautiously  resolved  to  crush  the  M* 
formidable  El  Zngal  before  he  mode  his  final  spring  &93. 
upon  the  Capital.  Guadix,  Baza.  Almeria,  Vera,  and  A-  D* 
other  towns  were  still  faithful  to  that  intrepid  Prince,  1488. 
whose  valour,  if  properly  seconded,  would  have  made  the 
last  hour  of  Grenada  a bloody  one  for  its  invaders.  But 
the  fall  of  Malaga  struck  terror  into  every  heart,  and  as 
the  Castilians  marched  through  the  Province  of  Almeria, 
town  alter  town  threw  open  its  gates.  El  Zugal  him- 
self. unable  to  maintain  the  field,  practised  against  his 
foes  the  destructive  tactics  of  mountain  warfare,  darting 
upon  them  wherever  an  intricate  country  or  a narrow 
pass  afforded  opportunity.  Ferdinand,  indignant  at  A.  n. 
this  harassing  resistance,  and  firm  to  hfc  original  scheme,  894. 
opened  the  next  campaign  against  him  with  an  over-  a.  d. 
whelming  force  of  twelve  thousand  horse  and  fifty  1489. 
thousand  foot  To  prevent  if  possible  a union  betweeu  Secret 
the  rival  King*,  be  made  a Treaty  with  Abu  Abdali,  by  T«*ty  with 
which  the  latter,  in  consideration  of  being  secured  upon 
the  throne,  engaged  to  withhold  all  assistance  from  his 
uncle,  besides  entering  into  a secret  obligation  to  be- 
come the  vassal  of  Ferdinand,  ai»d  to  admit  a Castilian 
garrison  into  the  Capital,  as  soon  as  their  common 
enemy  should  be  destroyed.  El  Zagal  stood  gallantly 
at  bay.  Perceiving  that  Baza  would  be  the  first  point 
of  attack,  he  sent  thither  Cid  Yah  in,  one  of  the  most 
intrepid  of  his  Chief*,  with  ten  thousand  of  his  choicest 
troops.  Baza,  built  nn  a declivity,  girdled  by  lofty 
walls,  and  washed  at  its  lower  extremity  by  one  of  the 
sources  of  the  Guadalquavir.  well  garrisoned  and  provi- 
sioned, might  fairly  hope  to  baffle  the  efforts  of  its  be- 
siegers ; but,  in  spite  of  the  gallantry  of  the  commander 
and  his  soldiers,  Ferdinand  succeeded  in  sinking  a deep 
trench  around  the  city,  preventing  all  sorties,  and  turn- 
ing the  siege  into  a blockade.  At  length,  after  six 
months*  resistance,  Cid  Yahin,  pressed  by  the  want  of 
provisions  and  menaced  by  lire  inhabitants,  wrote  to  El 
Zagal  for  aid.  The  latter,  unable  to  hold  out  any  Surrender 
prospect  of  relief,  and  convinced  that  no  device  had  of  Bus. 
been  left  untried  which  skill  and  valour  could  suggest, 
desired  him  to  make  the  best  terms  he  could.  Th« 
conditions  were  such  a*  his  long  and  brave  defence  de- 
served. When  Cid  Yahin  appeared  in  the  Castilian 
camp,  he  was  received  by  Ferdinand  with  so  much 
courtesy,  by  Isabella  with  so  much  winning  and  grace- 
ful kindness,  that  all  the  rough  prejudices  of  the  warrior 
were  softened  into  admiration  and  regard.  As  these 
politic  attentions  were  renewed,  his  feelings  warmed  until, 
in  a moment  of  generous  sensibility,  he  swore  he  would 
never  unsheath  his  sword  against  them.  For  this  trea- 
son to  his  King  and  Country  he  was  munificently 


• According  to  the  Moorish  authorities.  Condu  by  Maries,  iii. 
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rewarded  by  the  gift  of  extensive  Seigitories,  and  was  then 
graciously  dismissed,  with  an  earnest  recommendation 
to  infuse  his  own  feelings  into  El  Zagal’s  breast.  He 
accepted  and  fulfilled  the  mission.  When  such  a man 
could  be  seduced  from  his  duty,  all  evidently  was  lost; 
his  conduct,  probably,  more  than  his  arguments,  influ- 
enced the  King,  when  after  a mournful  silence,  as  ex- 
pressive as  it  was  sad,  he  replied,  **  Since  Alla  protects 
our  foe,  his  will  be  done  ; let  us  treat  then  with  him.”* 

It  was  with  studied  demonstrations  of  respect  that 
Ferdinand  soon  afterwards  received  the  last  defender  of 
Grenada  in  his  camp,  included  him  amongst  the  number 
of  his  tributaries,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  Lordship 
of  vast  domains.  Banquets  and  fihes  commemorated 
this  unlooked-for  Peace.  The  news  of  this  event  filled 
the  worthless  citizens  of  Grenada  with  rage  ; they  loaded 
Abu  Abdalli  with  execrations,  broke  into  revolt,  and 
invested  the  Alhambra ; uor  could  their  violence  be 
appeased  until  the  approach  of  the  Castilians  awed 
them  once  more  into  obedience.  At  the  same  time 
the  indignation  of  the  People  having  exploded  in 
Guadix  and  the  domains  of  El  Zagal,  his  life  was 
endangered,  attd  he  was  forced  to  fly  to  the  Cas- 
tilians. Ferdinand  offered  him  assistance ; but  being 
unwilliug  to  stain  himself  with  the  blood  of  his  country- 
men, he  asked  permission  to  alienate  his  domains  and 
retire  to  Africa.  It  was  granted  ; and  the  unfortunate 
El  Zagal  embarked  for  Oran,  to  conceal  his  sorrows  and 
misfortunes  in  a foreign  land. 

Ferdinand  now  summoned  the  miserable  Abdali  to 
fulfil  the  secret  part  of  his  convention,  for  deferring 
which  be  had  hitherto  pleaded  his  fear  of  the  frenzy  of 
his  subjects.  Conscious  that  this  evasion  would  draw 
down  the  vengeance  of  Castile,  he  made  an  appeal  to 
the  patriotism  which  it  had  been  the  labour  of  his  life  to 
destroy.  Notwithstanding  the  uuworthineas  of  their 
Prince,  the  Moors  obeyed  his  call,  and  the  excitement 
rapidly  spread  over  all  that  was  unsubdued  of  Granada, 
from  the  summits  of  the  Alpujarras  to  the  borders  of  the 
sea.  Abu  Abdali  availing  himself  of  this  enthusiasm  took 
the  field  ; but  though  thirty  thousand  men  had  marched 
at  his  command,  he  bad  neither  the  skill  uor  the  courage 
to  employ  them  to  any  useful  purpose.  It  was  not 
until  the  following  campaign  that  the  catastroptw  of  this 
long  tragedy  was  completed,  when  Ferdinand  encamped 
within  two  leagues  of  the  gates  of  Grenada  with  an  army 
of  more  than  fitly  thousand  men.  Even  the  bravest  of 
the  Moors  could  not  look  without  alarm  on  this  great 
and  disciplined  array ; but  every  mau  was  determined 
on  a resolute  defence.  To  a brave  old  warrior,  Muza 
ben  Abil  Gaznn,  was  confided  the  direction  of  the  sor- 
ties, and  so  effectively  did  he  discharge  his  duty*  that 
Ferdinand,  finding  his  men  perpetually  cut  off*  in  the 
rencontres  to  which  this  activity  gave  rise,  enjoined  Ills 
officers  not  to  advance  from  their  entrenchments.  Even 
within  their  lines  they  were  harassed  by  the  intrepid 
Moor,  who  did  not  hesitate  at  favourable  moments  to 
assault  them.  At  last  Ferdinand,  in  order  to  put  a stop 
to  these  incessant  attacks,  was  compelled  to  surround 
his  camp  with  walls  and  ditches.  It  now  became  too 
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evident  to  the  Moslems  that  their  crafty  and  cautious  Abbs!*  of 
enemy  had  determined  to  starve  them  out ; and  the  SP**0, 
indefatigable  Muza,  weary  of  inaction,  determined  as  a v— 
last  resource  to  make  a grand  assault  upon  the  Christian 
camp.  At  daybreak  lie  sallied  from  the  city  to  execute 
his  adventurous  project ; but  scarcely  had  he  taken  up 
his  position  in  the  narrow  space  between  the  ramparts 
and  the  enemy's  trenches,  when  the  Castilians,  too 
proud  to  be  bearded  in  their  camp,  marched  out  to  meet 
him.  An  obstinate  and  furious  struggle  followed  ; but 
at  length  the  Moors  gave  way, and  Muza  with  desperate 
loss  was  driven  behind  the  city  walls.  Ferdinand  ma- 
nmuvred  to  prevent  communication  with  the  garrison, 
and  was  successful : all  hope  then  became  extinguished ; 
every  voice,  save  that  of  Muza,  pleaded  for  capitulation  ; 
it  was  resolved  to  open  a negotiation  with  Ferdinand, 
and  the  Hagib  was  deputed  to  that  melancholy  mission. 

The  conditions  were  soon  arranged;  the  city  was  to  It*  nurrea- 
surrender  within  two  months  unless  previously  relieved ; JeT- 
the  King,  his  Nobles,  and  People  were  to  swear  fidelity  A* 
to  Castile;  ample  domains,  with  a sufficient  revenue, 
were  to  be  selected  by  Abu  Abdala  in  any  part  of  the  A*  D* 
Alpujarras;  and,  finally,  the  full  and  free  enjoyment  of  1492. 
their  rights,  privileges,  property,  laws,  and  Faith,  were  1®* 
secured  to  the  inhabitants.  Five  weeks,  however,  had 
scarcely  elapsed  before  the  people,  more  and  more  dis- 
gusted ss  the  prospect  of  submission  to  a foreign  yoke 
approached  nearer,  exhibited  such  symptoms  of  increas- 
ing irritation,  that  the  King,  by  the  advice  of  bis  Nobles, 
requested  Ferdinand  to  take  possession  of  the  city.* 

Early  on  the  next  morning  the  family  of  Abu  Abdald  h. 
was  on  its  road  to  the  Alpujarras,  and  while  the  crash  898. 

of  martial  instruments  announced  the  advance  of  the  D. 
Castilians,  he  himself  rode  forth  with  an  escort  of  fifty  1493. 
Knights  to  do  homage  to  Ferdinand;  and  then,  without  Jan.  4. 
re-entering  his  Capital,  turned  towards  the  mountains 
and  joined  his  family.  As  he  ascended  the  height  of 
Padul,  he  looked  back  on  the  city  and  burst  into  tears. 

“ Weep  on,”  said  the  stern  Zoraya,  **  weep  like  a 
woman  for  what  you  had  not  spirit  to  defend  as  a man.” 

The  unhappy  exile  did  not  long  remain  within  his  moun- 
tain territory ; he  soon  afterwards  sold  it  to  Ferdinand 
and  retired  to  Africa,  to  lose,  in  defence  of  the  Crown  of  Death  of 
Fez,  a life  which  he  had  never  dared  to  stake  upon  his  Abu 
own.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  took  solemn  possession  Abdali. 
of  Grenada,  and  closed  for  ever  tbe  Kingdom  of  the 
Spanish  Moors.  But  the  sufferings  of  this  ill-starred  Termina- 
nation  were  not  yet  at  an  end  ; the  bigotry  of  Ferdi-  A** 
nand  and  his  Queen  w as  little  likely  to  respect  their  en- 
gagement  to  leave  unmolested  the  Faith  and  privileges  ofGrenad*. 
of  tbe  Moore.  Their  shameless  disregard  of  it  filled  the 
inhabitants  with  discontent ; as  a punishment,  they 
were  ordered  to  choose  between  Baptism  or  expulsion 
from  the  city.  The  rumour  of  these  persecutions  pene- 
trated into  the  mountains,  and  the  hardy  natives  broke 
into  desperate  revolt  Thrice  was  Ferdinand  obliged  to  a.  d. 
scour  their  fastnesses ; nor  did  he  secure  permanent  1499. 
tranquillity  till  he  permitted  the  Moslems  to  expatriate 
to  Africa. t 
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In  preceding  chapters  we  have  traced  the  progress 
of  the  Mohammedan  arms  and  Religion  in  Western 
Asia  and  Europe ; we  must  now  go  a little  hack  to 
examine  the  History  of  the  Turkish  hordes  that  over- 
threw the  ancient  Government  of  Hindustan  and 
established  the  Creed  of  Islim  on  the  ruins  of  Brah- 
tninism. 

From  the  earliest  Ages  the  wealth  of  India  has 
been  the  theme  of  popular  exaggeration  in  Western 
Asia;  scarcely  had  the  Saracens  become  masters  of 
Persia,  before  they  became  eager  to  obtain  some  por- 
tion of  the  riches  which  their  native  Traditions  as 
well  as  the  Legends  of  the  Countries  which  they  had 
vanquished  led  them  to  believe  were  accumulated  East- 
ward of  the  Indus.  After  the  conversion  of  the  Afghans 
to  Mohammedanism,  which  took  place  in  the  first  half 
century  of  the  Hejra,  frequent  incursions  were  made  into 
the  territories  of  the  Hindus  ; avarice  and  bigotry  com- 
bined to  prompt  the  marauders  to  cruelty,  for  they 
regarded  their  victims  as  the  most  wealthy  and  the  most 
obstinate  of  idolaters.  During  the  troubled  reigns  of 
the  Samanian  Sultans,  the  Afghan  Chiefs  became  the 
heads  of  indrpendent  military  hordes,  and  frequently 
sold  their  services  to  the  Indian  Princes  of  the  Punjab. 
No  fixed  plan  of  conquest  could  be  formed  while  the 
Mohammedan  Power  Westward  of  the  Indus  remained 
broken  into  fragment* ; but  when  Sabektekin,  a military 
adventurer,  raised  himself  by  the  mere  force  of  talent  to 
the  throne  of  Ghizni,  and  united  a great  number  both 
of  Turkish  and  Afghan  Tribes  under  an  organized 
Government,  the  Kings  of  Lahore  saw  that  a storm  was 
collecting,  and  made  preparations  for  the  impending 
contest.  The  Sultan  of  Ghizni,  in  the  very  first  year  of 
his  reign,  having  conquered  the  Province  of  Kaoduhar, 
entered  the  Indian  territories,  destroyed  several  frontier 
fortresses,  and  erected  Mosques,  (a.  d.  997,  a.  h.  387.) 
Jeipal,  a Brahmin  Prince,  at  that  lime  ruler  of  Lahore, 
assembled  a powerful  army  to  protect  his  Religion  and 
Country,  but  was  twice  defeated  with  enormous  loss,  and 
forced  to  purchase  peace  by  the  sacrifice  of  a large  portion 
of  his  dominions.  The  causes  of  the  Mohammedan  suc- 
cess were  the  discipline  of  their  soldiers  and  the  weight 
of  their  horses.  Hindustan  was  at  this  time  apportioned 
among  various  Tribes  of  Rdjputs,  who  were  bound  to 
perform  feudal  service  for  their  Grants  ; but  the  Rdiput 
vassal*  were  an  ill-equipped  and  worse  officered  body  of 
national  militia,  suddenly  called  into  the  field  on  mo- 
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ments  of  emergency;  their  horse*  were  the  feeble  raccAnnaUof 
natural  to  the  Country,  untrained  to  act  in  concert.  ^ lad)*. 
The  Turks,  like  their  predecessors  the  Saracens,  had  ' 
been  particularly  attentive  to  the  breeding  and  training 
of  their  hor*es,  and  hence  the  Hindfts  used  to  describe 
the  charge  of  the  Ghizni  cavalry  as  “ the  burst  of  a 
whirlwind. H 

Mahmud  succeeded  to  the  Throne  of  Ghizni  on  the 
death  of  his  father ; (a.  n.  997,  a.  h.  398  ;)  a bigoted 
adherent  to  the  Sunnite  Faith,  as  proud  of  his  theolo- 
gical skill  as  of  his  military  fame,  he  deemed  himself 
almost  divinely  summoned  to  extirpate  idolatry.  Jeipal 
once  more  was  forced  into  the  field,  and  was  again  de-  MahmMof 
feated  : he  was  takrn  prisoner  after  the  fight  with  several  Gbiini. 
of  his  kinsmen,  and  the  jewels  found  upon  his  person 
have  been  valued  at  eighty  thousand  pounds.  Tlie 
unfortunate  Prince,  believing  that  his  misfortunes  arose 
from  some  crime  which  he  might  expiate  by  self-sacrifice, 
resigned  his  Crown  to  his  son  Anagna  PM.  and  ter- 
minated his  liTe  on  the  funeral  pile.  The  renewal  of  the 
war  by  the  Rijput  Chiefs,  who  refused  to  obey  Anagna 
PS1  on  account  of  Ins  submission  to  Mahmfld,  led  the 
Sultana  second  time  into  India,  when  he  completed 
the  conquest  of  the  Punj&b,  and  took  the  important 
city  of  Multan.  A third  expedition  was  undertaken  to 
punish  a refractory  vassal ; but  a fourth  and  more  im- 
portant invasion  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  revolt  of 
Anagna  PM,  (*.  D.  1008,  a.  h.  399,)  who  was  stimulated 
by  the  remonstrances  of  the  Priests  to  make  a great 
effort  for  throwing  off  the  Mohammedan  yoke.  The 
battle  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  Punjab  was  fought 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Peshdwar,  West  of  the  Indus. 

During  forty  days  the  armies  remained  watching  each 
other;  Mohmftd  at  length  commenced  the  battle,  but 
his  archers  were  driven  back  and  his  lines  thrown  into 
confusion  by  the  furious  charge  of  the  Gakkars.  a wild 
mountain  Tribe,  the  ancestors  of  the  modem  Jauts.  At 
this  decisive  moment,  the  elephant  on  which  Anagna 
PM  rode,  terrified  by  naphtha  balls,  turned  and  fled,  and 
the  Hindfts  suddenly  disheartened  by  the  apparent  cow 
ardice  of  their  leader  gave  way  in  every  direction.  A 
vigorous  pursuit  was  maintained  for  two  days,  and  more 
than  twenty  thousand  men  are  said  to  have  fallen  in  this 
engagement 

Mahmud's  fifth  invasion  was  undertaken  to  acquire  a 

possession  of  Nagrakdt,  a mountain  fortress  between  0f 
the  sources  of  the  Rdvi  (Hydrates)  and  Bcydh  India. 
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(Hyphasis,)  celebrated  for  its  strength  and  its  reputed 
sanctity.  Its  Temples  were  stored  with  gold  and  jewels; 
and  that  extraordinary  spectacle  of  nature,  a burning 
fountain  in  its  neighbourhood,  had  from  remote  Ages 
been  regarded  with  superstitious  veneration.  NAgrakdt 
yielded  after  a feeble  defence  ; the  treasures  which  for 
many  years  had  been  accumulating  in  its  shrines  became 
the  prey  of  the  conquerors,  and  Mahmfld  on  bis  return 
home  proclaimed  a solemn  (estival,  that  the  followers  of 
the  Prophet  might  have  an  opportunity  of  admiring  his 
magnificent  plunder.  The  next  three  expeditions  were 
directed  against  other  celebrated  Temples ; the  mind  is 
fatigued  and  sickened  by  the  sameness  of  the  horrors 
committed  in  these  invasions,  towns  were  burned, 
temples  desiroyed,  idols  broken,  and  such  a multitude 
of  captives  driven  into  slavery,  that  in  the  Mohammedan 
camp  the  price  of  a strong  man  was  only  ten  drachms, 
or  about  five  English  shillinga. 

Mahmud's  ninth  invasion  was  not  very  important,  but 
his  tenth,  directed  against  the  Temple  of  Somn&th,  has 
long  been  celebrated  both  in  History  and  Fable.  The 
idol  of  Somn&lh  was  one  of  the  twelve  celebrated  Lingas 
or  Phalli  erected  in  Hindustan,  and  was  dedicated  to 
Siva  under  his  title  of  Sway  am  Nith.  or  44  the  self-ex- 
istent.'’ Though  situated  in  Gujar At.  water  was  brought 
from  the  Ganges  for  the  daily  washing  of  the  idols,  the 
revenues  of  ten  thousand  villages  were  assigned  for  the 
support  oflhe  Temple,  and  Princes  devoted  their  daughters 
to  the  service  of  this  obscene  emblem.  Undaunted  by 
the  difficulties  of  the  expedition,  Mahmud  entered  the 
inhospitable  Desert  between  MultAn  and  GujarAt ; his 
soldiers  suffered  very  severely  during  the  march,  but 
they  felt  that  all  their  toils  and  perils  were  rewarded 
when  they  beheld  the  walls  ofSoom&Ul.  On  (be  second 
day  the  fortress  was  taken  by  storm,  and  the  incalculable 
treasures  collected  in  the  Temple  were  removed  to 
Ghizni.  It  would  be  a waste  of  time  to  examine  the 
Oriental  accounts  of  the  value  of  the  spoil;  their  state- 
ments are  exaggerated  not  only  beyond  the  limits  of 
credibility,  but  beyond  the  ordinary  bounds  of  fiction; 
it  is,  however,  probable  that  the  plunder  of  Sotnn&th 
amounted  to  more  than  a million  sterling.  Mahmud 
did  nut  long  survive  this  brilliant  conquest ; at  his  death 
(a.  d.  1027,  a.  h.  418)  the  Sultany  of  Ghizni  vras  ha- 
rassed by  a disputed  succession,  and  when  Musud  finally 
secured  the  Crown,  bis  meditated  plans  of  conquest  in 
India  were  frustrated  by  the  increasing  power  of  the 
Seljnkian  Turks.  During  the  decline  of  the  Ghiznevid 
dynasty,  many  oflhe  Hindu  Princes  asserted  tbeir  inde- 
pendence. resumed  the  practice  of  their  idolatrous  riles, 
and  retook  several  of  their  ancient  fortresses.  Ms* 
•Ad  III.,  Sultan  of  Ghizui,  though  married  to  a Seljukian 
Princess,  finding  that  he  could  not  retain  hit  ancestral 
property,  removed  to  his  Indian  possessions,  (a.  d. 
1050,  a.  h.  442,)  and  made  Lahore  the  Capital  of  his 
dominions. 

The  Family  of  Ghor,  who  originally  possessed  the 
mountainous  district  of  Ghoii,  South-Eastward  of 
KhorAsAn,  had  been  connected  with  the  Monarchs  of 
Ghizni  by  intermarriages ; but  these  lies,  as  is  frequently 
the  case  in  Asia,  produced  hostility  rather  than  amity  ; 
murders  from  envy  and  jealousy  laid  the  foundation  of 
bitter  feuds.  A series  of  desultory  wars  ensued,  which 
ended  in  placing  the  Ghorians  in  possession  of  the  an- 
cestral territories  of  their  rivals.  Mohammed  Ghori 
having  been  appointed  by  his  brother  Viceroy  of  Ghizni, 
resolved  to  extend  his  power  over  Northern  India ; lie 


entered  the  PunjAb,  laid  siege  to  Lahore,  captured  the  Anna!*  ©t 
city  by  treachery,  (a.  d.  1 187,  a.  h.  5S7,)  and  the  last  Iod‘»- 
of  the  Ghiznevid  dynasty,  Khosrau  II.,  ended  his  life  in  v“TTv“'w/ 
captivity.  ™ 

Mohammed  Ghori,  emulous  of  the  glory  of  MahmCd  097  * 
the  Great,  Sultan  of  Ghizni,  resolved  to  extend  his  " 
empire  over  Hindustan,  but  he  found  a formidable  np-  ocy’ 

ponent  in  Prllhvi  R4y it.  the  ItAjA  of  Ajmtr.  In  the  first  ^ * 

engagement  between  the  rival  Sovereigns,  the  Ghorian  A a 
was  defeated  with  great  loss,  and  was  so  depressed  by  1530 

the  unexpected  result  that  he  remained  inactive  for  A H< 

several  years.  A pretended  Saint  at  length  predicted  to  937, 
him  success  over  the  enemies  of  IslAm,  and  he  again 
inarched  an  army  into  the  territories  of  Ajmlr.  Prllhvi  Overthrow 
RAyA,  lulled  into  fatal  security  by  his  former  victory,  was  of  Prfthvi 
surprised  in  his  camp,  and  after  a desperate  resistance  ***** 
was  taken  prisoner.  Ajmtr,  deprived  of  its  Sovereign, 
surrendered,  and  Mohammed  having  appointed  one  of 
his  slaves  Viceroy  of  his  new  dominions,  returned  to 
Ghizni  to  recruit  his  army  for  further  conquests. 

Jnya  Chandra,  RAjAof  Kananj,  had  remained  a tame  Complete 
spectator  of  Prithvi  RiyA’s  downfal ; but  the  wanton  *ybj“K*- 
cruelty  of  the  Momhamedati  conquerors  inflamed  his  ^n^vtan 
courage,  and  he  led  an  army  against  the  Ghorian  Vice* 
rov.  Mohammed,  on  hearing  of  this  movement,  (a.  d. 

1194,  a.  11.  591,)  immediately  returned  to  India  and 
effected  a junction  with  the  troops  of  the  Viceroy.  A 
battle  was  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  in  which 
the  Hindus  were  defeated  and  Java  Chandra  was  slain. 

The  results  of  this  victory  were  the  capture  of  the  Holy 
City  of  Benares,  and  the  subjugation  of  Hindustan,  even 
to  the  confines  of  China.  These  conquests  consolidated 
the  power  of  the  Mohammedans  in  India,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Empire  of  Dehli. 

Mohammed  Ghori  was  murdered  by  some  Gakkars,  Rerolo- 
(a.  d.  1206,  a,  h.  603 ;)  the  Empire  was  weakened  the 

under  his  inglorious  successors,  and  at  length  Aram,  his  ^Imarcb 
grandson,  was  deposed  by  Altmish,  a slave  by  birth,  but  y* 

married  to  one  of  the  Princesses,  (a.  d.  1215,  a.  h.  612.) 

The  usurper’s  reign  was  prosperous,  but  after  his  death 
(a.  d.  1236,  a.  11.  633)  his  son  Feroze  dissipated  the 
public  treasures,  and  was  dethroned  by  Ruzia  Begum, 
his  own  sister.  The  Queen’s  misconduct  soon  provoked 
rebellion ; she  was  slain  in  battle,  and  the  Empire  re- 
mained in  confusion  until  Nasir-ed-din  Mahmud,  the 
youngest  son  of  Altmish,  obtained  the  Crown,  (a.d.  1247, 
a.  h.  645.) 

Mahmud  was  succeeded  by  bis  brother-in-law  Ghcias-  India  io- 
ed-din  Bulbun,  who  like  Altmish  had  been  originally  by 
a slave.  His  reign  was  long  and  prosperous  ; it  may 
also  be  named  glorious,  for  not  less  than  fifteen  Moham-  ^ 
medan  Sovereigns,  driven  from  their  thrones  by  the 
successors  of  the  terrible  Jenghiz-khAn,  sought  refuge  in 
the  CoutI  of  Dehli,  and  were  supported  in  a style  worthy 
of  their  rank  by  its  generous  Sovereign.  The  Moguls 
made  an  effort  to  penetrate  Hindustan,  and  the  King’s 
favourite  son  Mohammed,  a Prince  of  great  promise, 
was  sent  against  them.  He  encountered  the  invaders  in 
the  Province  of  Multan,  and  gained  a decisive  victory, 
but  following  the  pursuit  with  too  great  eagerness,  he 
fell  into  an  ambuscade  and  was  slain.  The  oged  Mo- 
narch, bow  in  his  eightieth  year,  sank  under  this  cala- 
mity, (a.  d.  1286,  a.  H.  685,)  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
grandson  Kai  Kobad. 

A troubled  scene  of  revolutions  destitute  of  interest  The  Khiljt 
or  importance  ended  in  the  elevation  of  Allah-ed-din  <lyn^*tyv*- 
Khilji  to  the  throne,  (a.  d.  1297,  a.  11. 797.)  Soon  after  his  ublllbed* 
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History,  accession  the  Moguls  invaded  Hindustan  with  a count* 
less  army  ; they  were  met  and  defeated  by  Zaffer  Khan, 
* toni  a General  equally  remarkable  for  his  personal  courage 

A D'  and  his  skill  as  a commander.  The  last  great  hattle  was 

fought  almost  within  sight  of  Dehli.  and  the  gallant 
*•  "•  Zaffer  Khan  fell  in  the  arms  of  victory.  Allah-ed-din 
was  not  sorry  for  the  loss  of  a General  whose  ambition 
to  he  suspected,  but  the  Empire  at  large  was  filled  with 
1*530  «>rrow  at  being  deprived  of  it*  great  hero.  “ The  bravery 
' of  Zaffer  Khan/’  says  Ferishla,  “ became  so  proverbial 
among  the  Moguls,  that  when  their  horses  started,  they 
would  ask  them  if  they  saw  the  ghost  of  Z&fTer  Khan. 
Intoxicated  by  his  victories  over  the  Moguls,  Allah-ed- 
«l|n  began  to  form  the  most  extravagant  projects;  he 
resolved  to  found  a new  Religion  after  the  example  of 
Mohammed,  and,  like  Alexander  tlie  Great,  to  intruat 
his  dominions  to  a Viceroy  and  undertake  the  conquest 
of  the  SVorld.  The  very  ignorance  that  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  designs  so  insane  prevented  the  Monarch  from 
proceeding  any  length  towards  their  execution  ; his  first 
efforts  were  productive  of  so  many  dangers  and  difficulties 
that  he  at  once  abandoned  his  ambitious  enterprises, 
but  at  the  same  time  consulted  a holy  man  as  to  the 
means  by  which  he  might  best  transmit  his  name  to 
posterity.  The  Monarch  was  fortunate  in  his  choice  of 
an  adviser  ; he  was  recommended  to  secure  his  Empire 
in  Hindustan  by  subduing  the  South-Eastern  Provinces 
of  the  Peninsula,  and  to  prevent  the  future  incursions  of 
the  Moguls  by  fortifying  Kabul  and  Kandahar.  He 
engaged  with  great  ardour  in  the  former  of  these  enter* 
prises,  and  subdued  several  Riijiha,  but  the  remem- 
brance of  his  follies  still  rankled  in  the  minds  of  his 
Nobles,  and  several  conspiracies  were  formed,  from  which 
he  escaped  with  great  difficulty.  These  dangers  im- 
pressed upon  his  mind  the  disadvantages  of  ignorance; 
though  past  the  middle  age  of  lilie  he  began  the  study 
of  Letters,  and,  as  we  are  assured  by  the  Historians,  in  a 
short  space  of  time  became  eminent  for  his  proficieucy. 
Mallek  Kafir,  a General  of  great  reputation,  in  the  mean 
time  carried  the  Mohammedans  arms  into  the  Dekkan 
and  gained  so  many  victories,  that  on  his  return  to  Dehli 
the  King  himself  met  him  at  the  gate,  and  acknow- 
ledged that  he  was  his  debtor  fora  new  Kingdom.  An  atro- 
cious act  of  cruelty  soon  afterwards  sullied  this  generally 
good  reign ; the  Moguls  who  had  been  made  prisoners,  or 
who  had  deserted  during  the  invasions  of  their  Country- 
men, having  become  Mohammedans,  were  enlisted  in 
the  Royal  army;  the  King  from  some  unknown  cause 
grew  jealous  of  these  converts  and  disbanded  them  with- 
out pay.  In  their  distress  a rebellion  was  projected; 
the  plot  was  discovered,  and  orders  issued  for  the  ex- 
termination of  the  Moguls  were  obeyed  as  ruthlessly  as 
they  were  given.  Fifteen  thousand  of  these  unhappy 
men  were  seen  lying  dead  on  one  day  in  the  streets  of 
Dehli,  and  all  their  wives  and  children  were  enslaved. 
Allah-ed-din  was  poisoned  by  bis  favourite  General 
Mallek  Kaffir,  (a.  d.  131G,  k.  h.  716,)  who  procured 
the  elevation  of  the  King's  youngest  son,  Omar  Khilji, 
to  the  throne. 

Th«Togh>  The  Nobles  of  Dehli,  dissatisfied  with  this  arrange- 
luktly*  merit,  murdered  Mallek,  dethroned  Omar,  and  chose 
Wished***"  k’*  brother  Mubarik  for  their  Sovereipi.  Mfibnrik  was 
a weak  debauchee;  he  placed  his  entire  confidence  in  a 
Hindu  of  the  lowest  origin,  Mallek  Khosrau,  and  thereby 
disgusted  the  ancieut  friends  of  hia  family.  Mallek 
treacherously  resolved  to  murder  his  benefactor ; in- 
formation of  his  designs  was  given  to  the  King,  but  he 


refused  to  hear  a syllable  breathed  against  his  Favourite.  Annals  of 
He  became  the  victim  of  his  infatuation,  mod  all  his 
relatives  were  involved  in  his  foie.  The  Governors  of  '^^t***"*' 
the  Provinces  on  the  news  of  the  King's  death  took  up  0,11 
arms  against  the  usurping  Hindu,  and  having  conquered 
him,  put  him  to  a cruel  death,  (a.  d.  1321,  a.  h.  721.) 

They  then  raised  the  most  eminent  of  their  own  number,  gj?* 

Gheias-ed-din  Toghluk,  to  the  throne,  and  Uieir  choice  to  ' 
was  enthusiastically  ratified  by  the  people.  ^ D 

Toghluk,  like  several  of  his  predecessors,  had  been  1^30. 
originally  a slave,  but  of  what  Country  is  uncertain  ; the  ^ H 
most  current  tradition  declares  that  he  was  by  birth  a 937' 
Turkoman.  But  whatever  his  birth  may  have  been.  Character 
his  conduct  as  a Monarch  merits  high  praise ; he  secured  ofToghluk 
the  frontiers  of  his  Empire  on  the  side  of  Kabul  so 
effectually  that  the  Moguls  never  were  able  to  |?enetrate 
his  dominions,  and  he  pursued  the  conquests  of  his 
predecessors  in  Southern  India  with  great  spirit  and 
success.  Returning  from  a victorious  campaign,  he  was 
crushed  to  death  in  a temporary  building  in  which  he 
had  been  entertained  by  his  son  ; (a.  d.  1323,  a.  h.  723 ;) 
the  fall  of  the  roof  at  the  moment  when  the  King  was 
left  with  only  a few  attendants  has  been  by  many  writers 
ascribed  to  the  contrivance  of  the  young  Prince. 

Mohammed  Toghluk  ascended  the  throne,  conscious  Harsh  g>- 
that  he  was  suspected  of  parricide,  and  to  avert  the  vemment 
dangerous  consequences  he  rendered  himself  popular  J^1*”** 
by  excessive  liberality.  He  was  the  most  eloquent  and  J^r  ToK““ 
accomplished  Prince  of  his  time;  even  at  this  day  bis 
letters  iu  Arabic  and  Persian  are  regarded  as  the  moat 
perfect  models  of  diplomatic  correspondence.  But  litera- 
ture did  not  change  the  native  ferucity  of  hi  a disposition ; 
few  Princes  have  rendered  themselves  more  infitmpua 
by  avarice  and  cruelty ; his  eminent  abilities  only  ren- 
dered him  a greater  scourge  to  his  subjects.  In  the 
early  part  of  his  reign  he  subdued  several  of  the  Southern 
Proviuees,  especially  the  greater  part  of  the  Carnatic, 
but  the  acquisitions  of  valour  were  lost  by  misgovera- 
nieut.  To  inordinate  taxation  he  added  the  evils  of  a 
depreciated  currency.  Ferishta’s  account  of  the  results 
of  this  expedient  is  too  remarkable  to  be  omitted,  fur  it 
shows  that  an  Oriental  writer  two  centuries  ago  had 
sounder  views  in  the  Science  of  Political  Economy  than 
many  Europeans  of  our  own  day.  **  The  King,  unfor- 
tunately for  his  people,  adopted  his  ideas  of  currency 
from  a Chinese  custom  of  using  paper  on  the  Emperor's 
credit,  with  the  Royal  seal  appended,  in  lieu  of  ready 
money.  Mohammed  Toghluk,  instead  of  stamped 
paper,  struck  a copper  coin,  which  he  isaued  at  an  ima- 
ginary value,  and  caused  it  to  pass  current  by  a decree 
throughout  Hindfisian.  The  Mint  was  under  bad  regu- 
lations. Bankers  acquired  large  fortunes  by  coinage. 

Foreign  merchants  made  their  payments  in  copper  to 
the  home  manufacturer,  though  they  themselves  received 
for  the  article  they  sold  silver  and  gold  in  foreign  mar- 
kets. There  was  so  much  corruption  practised  in  the 
Mint,  that,  for  a premium  to  those  persons  who  had  the 
management  of  it,  merchants  had  their  coin  struck  con- 
siderably below  the  legal  value  ; and  these  abuses  were 
connived  at  by  the  Government.  The  great  calamity, 
however,  consequent  upon  this  debasement  of  the  coin 
arose  from  the  known  instability  of  the  GoverameuL 
Public  credit  could  not  long  subsist  in  a State  so  liable 
to  revolutions  as  Hindustan  ; for  how  could  the  people 
in  tlie  remote  Provinces  receive  for  money  the  base  re- 
presentative of  a treasury  that  so  often  changed  its 
master  ? From  these  evils  the  disconteut  became  uot- 
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vernal , and  the  King  was  at  length  obliged  (o  call  in  the 
copper  currency.  So  great  abuses  had  occurred  in  the 
Mint,  however,  that  after  the  treasury  was  emptied, 
there  still  remained  a heavy  demand.  This  debt  the 
King  struck  off,  and  thousands  were  ruined.  The  State, 
sc  far  from  gaining  oy  this  crude  scheme,  had  exhausted 
its  treasury : and  the  hankers  ami  some  merchants 
alone  accumulated  fortunes  at  the  expense  of  their  Sove- 
reign and  the  People.”* 

Having  heard  of  the  great  wealth  of  China,  Mo- 
hammed Toghluk  resolved  to  subdue  that  Empire,  and 
assembled  a numerous  army  in  the  mountainous  regions 
ofNcpkl.  Having  made  arrangements  for  securing  his 
communications,  the  Mohammedan  General  entered 
the  Chinese  frontiers  with  diminished  numbers  and 
soldiers  dispirited  by  the  fatigues  and  perils  of  their 
march-  A superior  force  was  ready  to  meet  the  inva- 
ders, and  the  Indian  urmv  commenced  a retreat.  But 
the  rainy  season  surprised  them  in  the  mountains;  the 
Nepklese,  issuing  from  their  fastnesses,  harassed  their 
flanks,  the  Chinese  hung  on  their  rear,  and  out  of  their 
formidable  forces  only  a few  miserable  fugitives  escaped 
to  bring  intelligence  of  their  ruin. 

The  next  project  of  the  King  produced  consequences 
scarcely  less  calamitous ; he  resolved  to  make  Dowla- 
tubad  the  Capital  of  his  dominions,  and  ordered  the 
citizens  of  Dehll  to  remove  thither,  **  leaving  that  noble 
metropolis  a resort  for  owls  and  a dwelling  place  for  the 
beasts  of  the  field/’t 

At  this  time  (a.  d.  1340,  a.  h.  747)  the  taxes  were 
so  heavy  thut  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  unable  to  endure 
the  exactions  of  the  revenue  officers,  abandoned  the 
entire  fertile  tract  between  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges, 
set  Are  to  their  houses,  and  sought  refuge  in  the  jungles 
with  their  families  and  cattle.  The  vanity  of  the  Monarch 
was  equal  to  his  cruelty  ; having  lost  one  of  his  teeth, 
he  ordered  it  to  be  interred  with  great  solemnity  at  Bir. 
and  erected  over  it  a magnificent  tomb,  which  still  exists 
as  a monument  of  his  folly.  At  length  these  excesses 
drove  even  the  patient  Hindis  to  revolt,  and  several  of 
the  native  Rhjfu  recovered  their  independence.  While 
engaged  in  subduing  one  of  these  insurrections  Mo- 
hammed died  of  a surfeit  from  fish,  in  the  twenty-eighth 
year  of  his  cruel  reign. 

Before  a successor  could  he  chosen,  the  Royal  treasures 
were  pillaged  by  the  mercenary  troops,  (a.  o.  1351, 
a.  h.  752.)  and  the  Nobles,  fearing  further  commotions, 
hastily  conferred  the  Crown  on  Firoz  Toghluk,  the 
cousin  of  tbe  deceased  Monarch.  His  claim  was  at  first 
disputed  at  Dehti,  where  a son  of  Mohammed  bad  been 
placed  on  the  throne.  But  this  competitor  was  only 
six  years  of  age,  and  there  was  some  suspicion  respect- 
ing his  legitimacy.  Tbe  Nobles  on  both  sides  having 
had  an  interview,  the  boy’s  claims  were  set  aside  and 
Firoz  was  universally  acknowledged.  But  he  seems  to 
have  dreaded  the  hostility  of  the  citizens  of  Dehli,  for  he 
refused  to  reside  within  the  walls,  and  erected  a new  city, 
Firozabad,  in  the  neighbourhood  as  the  Capital  of  Ids 
dominions.  Soon  afterwards  he  consented  to  acknow- 
ledge the  independence  of  Bengal  and  the  Dekkan, 
Provinces  lost  in  tbe  reign  of  Mohammed,  and  received 
Ambassadors  from  the  Sovereigns  of  both  Countries. 
Finding  old  age  creeping  upon  him,  Firoz  resigned  the 
government  to  his  sou  Mohammed  Toghluk  II-,  but 


• Bng-jpt,  Ferishta,  i.  415, 
f L422. 


he  giving  himself  up  to  debauchery  was  deposed  in  a Annals  of 
popular  tumult,  and  the  old  King  forced  to  resume  his  Imlia- 
rights.  At  his  death  (a.  d.  1887,  a.  ii.  789)  he  be-  ^ 

quealhed  the  Crown  to  his  grandson,  Ghias-ed-din-Firoz ; Ftom 
he  was  dethroned  in  a few  months  and  succeeded  by  his 
cousin  Abu-Bekr,  who  in  little  more  than  a year  was  * 

forced  to  yield  to  Mohammed  Toghluk  II.  The  success 
of  the  insurgents  in  Bengal  and  the  Dekkan  stimulated  |u  * 
many  of  the  other  provincial  Governors  to  revolt,  and  A D 
the  whole  of  Mohammed's  reiirn  was  spent  in  vain  cn-  153Q 
deavours  to  restore  the  integrity  of  the  Empire.  He  k H ’ 
died  suddenly,  (a.  d.  1394,  a.  h.  796,)  and  was  sue-  g'gj" 
cveded  by  his  son  Humayun.  whu  in  less  than  two 
months  followed  his  father  to  the  tomb. 

Mahmud  Toghluk,  the  son  of  Mohammed  II.,  a mi-  Disastrous 
nor,  succeeded  to  a distracted  Empire  and  an  exhausted  "'K*1  ®f 
treasury.  The  government  fell  into  anarchy;  Civil  Towhluk 
war  raged  every  where;  three  claimants  contended  with 
each  other  in  the  streets  of  Drhli  for  as  many  years, 
and  if  one  Monarch’s  party  had  at  any  time  the  supe- 
riority, the  balance  was  speedily  restored  by  the  neutral 
Chief*.  In  the  midst  of  this  confusion,  news  arrived  of 
the  approach  of  a formidable  enemy,  Pir  Mohammed 
Jehungir,  the  grandson  of  Timur,  who  was  scut  by  that 
conqueror  to  subdue  Hindustan. 

Timur  was  a Jagalay  Turk,  but  in  consequence  of  Character 
his  claim,  real  or  pretended,  to  descent  from  Jcngtiiz  ofTimtlr. 
Kh4n,  he  is  commonly  called  a Mogul ; as  if  all  truces 
of  bis  Mongolian  descent  would  not  have  disappeared 
in  successive  generations.  Strongly  attached  to  the 
Shiite  creed,  he  believed  that  he  was  employed  by 
Heaven  to  extirpate  heresy  as  well  as  idolatry,  and  to 
revenge  on  the  Sonnites  the  murder  of  All.  This  belief 
consoled  him  for  the  ferocious  massacres  he  had  perpe- 
trated, aud  was  crafiily  encouraged  by  those  who  were 
anxious  to  conciliate  his  friendship.  In  that  extraordi- 
nary specimen  of  autobiography,  his  Memoirs,  recently 
published,  he  shows  us  how  strongly  he  was  influenced 
by  this  persuasion.  “In  the  year  of  the  Hejra  771, 

(a.  d.  1378.)  when  I had  driven  the  Jetes  (Uzbek  Tar- 
tars) out  of  Turan  (Transoxiana)  and  mounted  the 
throne,  and  had  directed  the  Royal  declaration  to  be 
read  from  all  the  pulpits,  the  Syeds,  (descendants  from 
the  family  of  Mohammed,)  the  learned,  the  prelates, 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  ail  raised  their  hands  in  prayer 
for  my  prosperity ; but  Khusje  Abyd,  who  was  the  most 
celebrated  prelate  of  that  time,  forbade  them  to  pray  for 
me,  saying,  ‘ Do  not  pray  for  this  murderer  and  blood- 
thirsty Turk,  who  has  put  to  death  an  innumerable 
number  of  Mussulmans,  nor  repeat  blessings  on  him.* 

On  that  very  night  the  Khuaje  dreamed  that  he  saw  me 
standing  in  the  presence  of  his  Holiness  the  Prophet, 
that  he  entered,  and  several  times  made  his  obedience  to 
Mohammed,  without  his  salutation  being  returned : at 
length  he  called  out,  * O Messenger  of  God,  do  you 
permit  this  wretch  Timiir,  who  has  murdered  huudreds 
of  thousands  of  your  followers,  and  who  has  destroyed 
the  habitations  of  no  many  Mussulmans,  to  stand  before 
you,  whilst  you  do  not  return  the  salutation  of  me,  who 
ain  the  zealous  supporter  of  your  Religion,  and  the  es- 
tablisher  of  your  Law?*  His  Holiness  replied  to  him 
in  an  angry  manner,  * Although  Timur  ha*  shed  much 
of  the  blood  of  my  followers,  as  he  has  been  the  friend, 
the  supporter,  and  the  respecter  of  my  posterity,  why 
dost  thou  forhid  the  People  to  pray  for  and  bless  him  ? 

The  Khuajd  having  awoke,  came  even  during  the  night 
to  me,  and  aaked  pardon  : when  this  intelligence  reached 
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the  People,  all  of  them  raised  their  hands  in  prayer  for 
prosperity,  and,  considering  me  as  supported  by  the 
Divine  favour,  bore  witness  to  my  right : in  gratitude 
for  this  favour,  I day  by  day  showed  more  attention, 
respect,  and  affection  to  the  descendants  of  Mohammed, 
and  nlttmtd  myttlf  a»  the  elect  of  God.*"9 

Religion  afforded  Timur  a pretext  for  invading  and 
conquering  the  Kingdom  of  Persia.  The  H istory  of  that 
Country  from  thaAge  of  JenghixKhan  to  that  ofTimur 
is  an  unvarying  repetition  of  cruelties,  usurpations, 
treasons,  and  assassinations  ; the  Provinces  sometimes 
independent,  and  sometimes  professing  a nominal  alle- 
Tim&r'i  in-  giance,  were  devastated  by  a ferocious  soldiery,  and  the 
vailing  Mosques  were  either  deserted  or  possessed  by  ignorant 
Uiadtbtaa.  priests,  whose  doctrines  were  frequently  inconsistent 
with  the  creed  of  Islam.  Timur's  conquest  of  the 
Country  was  consequently  favoured  by  a large  party  of 
the  priests,  who  regarded  him  as  the  extirpator  of  heresy ; 
and  it  was  on  the  petition  of  the  Im&rns  and  Doctors  of 
the  Law  that  he  issued  his  celebrated  decree  at  Shiria 
for  the  massacre  of  all  the  Princes  of  the  Hou.se  of  M il- 
ia ffer,  as  obstinate  disturbers  of  Religion  and  the  State. 
HU  super-  The  Sonnitc  creed  had  been  established  in  Hindustan 
station.  by  the  Ghizncvid  Princes,  and  the  Mohammedans  of 
that  Sect,  in  counties*  songs  of  triumph,  celebrated 
Mahmud  of  Ghizni  as  a Gazl  who  had  established 
their  creed  on  the  ruins  of  idolatry.  Timiirte.lt  anxious 
to  wrest  the  laurel  from  Mahmfld  and  fix  it  on  his  own 
brows  ; but  be  met  with  much  opposition  from  his  prin- 
cipal Nobles,  who  remembered  how  fatally  the  Moguls 
had  been  defeated  when  they  attempted  this  distant  con- 
quest. In  nothing  was  Timtir  more  superstitious  than 
in  his  firm  belief  that  dreams  arc  warnings  from  the 
Divinity ; his  autobiography  already  quoted  minutely 
records  his  dreams  and  their  interpretations ; the  latter, 
however,  whether  supplied  by  himself  or  others,  being 
always  in  accorduncc  with  his  previous  resolutions.  On 
this  occasion  he  informs  us,  “ When  I was  about  to  in- 
vade Hindustan,  and  my  Chiefs,  by  their  backwardness, 
rendered  me  doubtful  whether  I should  proceed,  I 
dreamed  that  I was  in  a large  garden,  and  saw  a number 
of  people  who  were  pruning  the  trees  and  sowing  seeds ; 
that  the  garden  was  full  of  trees,  both  great  and  small, 
on  the  top*  of  which  the  birds  had  built  their  nests  ; I 
thought  that  1 had  a sling  in  my  hand,  and  that  I de- 
stroyed the  nests  with  stones  from  the  sling,  and  drove 
away  all  the  birds : this  dream  was  realized  when  I took 
that  Country,  by  my  expelling  all  the  Sultans,  and  taking 
possession  of  the  Kingdom. 

His  sue-  Mirza  Plr  Mohammed  Jehan-gir,  in  pursuance  of  his 
ecus  and  grandfather’s  orders,  led  an  army  from  the  Eastern  Pro- 

crustty.  rinces  of  Persia,  of  which  he  was  the  Governor,  and 

having  crossed  the  Indus  (a.  d.  1396,  a.  h.  800)  in- 
vested the  city  of  Million.  The  city  surrendered  after 
a siege  of  six  months,  and  Timilr,  hearing  of  his  grand- 
son’s success,  led  an  army  to  his  aid  over  the  Hindi! 
Kush.  The  march  was  toilsome,  and  the  mountaineers 
severely  harassed  the  soldiers;  but  the  wrath  ofTimur, 
who  punished  the  slightest  appearance  of  timidity  or 
hesitation  with  instant  death,  was  more  dreaded  by  his 
followers  than  the  perils  of  the  road,  and  after  enduring 
almost  incredible  hardships,  the  Tartar  army  arrived  on 
the  banks  of  the  I ndus.  After  a short  delay  to  rest  his 
troops.  Timilr  crossed  the  river  and  hasted  to  join  Plr 
Mohammed  at  Multan,  where  he  had  been  greatly 
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straitened  by  his  enemies.  The  united  armies  then  ad-  Anualhof 
vanced,  encountering  little  resistance,  but  nevertheless  y 

destroying  every  thing  before  them  with  fire  and  sword.  prom 
It  would  be  painful,  ami  not  very  interesting,  to  narrate  A D 
all  the  massacres  perpetrated  by  command  of  the  fero-  ggf 
cions  conqueror  ; one  instance  taken  from  Ferishta  may  A<  H* 
suffice.  On  the  march  to  Dehli  a skirmish  took  3^7* 
place  in  which  the  Dehli  troops  were  repulsed,  and  ^ * 
Mahmud  Seif  Deg,  an  officer  of  rank  who  led  tire  attack,  A.  d. 
was  taken  prisoner.  Timur  ordered  him  to  be  instantly  )530. 
beheaded  ; and  after  having  made  the  observations  which  a.  a. 
he  wished,  repassed  the  river  (Jumna)  and  joined  his  937. 
army.  On  this  occasion  it  was  reported  to  him  that 
there  were  above  one  hundred  thousand  prisoners  iu 
his  camp  who  had  been  taken  since  he  crossed  the 
Indus ; that  they  had  on  the  day  before  expressed  great 
joy  when  they  saw  him  attacked,  which  rendered  it  ex- 
tremely probable  that  on  a day  of  battle  they  would 
join  their  Countrymen  against  him.  Timur,  having 
ascertained  that  most  of  them  were  idolaters,  gave  orders 
to  put  all  above  the  age  of  fifteen  to  the  sword  ; so  that 
upon  that  day  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  men  were 
massacred  in  cold  blood.” 

Ou  the  approach  of  the  Tartars  to  Dehli,  Mahmud  The  oue 
Toghluk  collected  all  his  forces  for  one  great  effort ; one  were  at 
hundred  and  fifty  elephunts  covered  with  armour  were 
placed  in  the  van  of  his  army,  and  sent  forward  to  break 
the  hostile  line.  Timur  directed  his  marksmen  to  aim 
at  the  drivers  of  the  elephants,  which  they  did  so  effec- 
tuslly  that  these  unwieldy  animals,  deprived  of  their 
guides,  rushed  back  upon  their  own  ranks  and  threw 
them  into  confusion.  The  Tartars  seized  the  decisive 
moment  for  a general  charge ; the  Indian  soldiers,  with- 
out attempting  any  defence,  fled  in  dismay  and  were 
pursued  with  dreadful  slaughter  to  the  gates  of  Dehli. 

Mahmud  abandoned  his  Capital  during  the  night,  and 
fled  to  Gujaril ; and  Dehli  opened  its  gates  to  the  con- 
queror. The  soldiers  of  Timur  sent  to  garrison  the 
city  were  soon  involved  in  a quarrel  with  the  inhabit- 
ants ; the  rest  of  the  army  hastened  to  assist  their  com- 
rades, and  the  metropolis  of  India  was  for  several  days 
the  prey  of  these  ruthless  barbarians,  who  did  not  cease 
from  their  excesses  nntil  they  became  weary  of  slaughter. 

The  progress  of  the  Tartar  arms  was  checked  by  intelli- 
gence of  disorders  and  rebellions  in  Western  Persia, 
which  imperatively  required  Timur's  presence,  and  he 
departed  from  Hindustan  (a.  d.  1400,  A.  H.  803)  after 
having  converted  its  fairest  Provinces  into  a desert. 

Zafir  Khan,  suraamed  Azim  Hunutyun,  had  been  F*and*tioa 
appointed  Governor  of  GujarAt  by  Mohammed  Toghluk  *Hha 
II.,  (a.d.  1391,  a.  H.  794,)  and  had  ruled  the  Province  K,nRd0Q»tf 
with  almost  regal  authority.  Hia  son,  Mohammed  ^ 

Khdn,  having  been  forced  to  fly  from  Dehli,  where  he 
held  the  office  of  Vizier,  rebelled  against  both  the  Sultan 
and  his  father,  and  proclaimed  himself  King  of  Gujarit, 
just  at  the  time  that  Timur  invaded  India.  Mahmud  Togh- 
luk, when  he  fled  from  Dehli,  sought  refuge  in  Gujarat, 
but  not  meeting  with  a very  courteous  reception  he  went 
to  Malwa.  Mohammed  Khan  died  soon  afterwards,  and 
was  buried  as  a Saint  in  the  city  of  Pat&n.  Zafir  Khin 
continued  his  allegiance  to  the  nominal  Emperors  of 
Dehli  until  the  family  of  Firoz  became  utterly  powerless, 
when  he  suffered  himself  to  be  proclaimed  King  of  Gu- 
jarit  (a.  d.  1407,  a.  h.  810)  and  took  the  name  of  Mu- 
zaffir  Shdli.  The  founder  of  the  Patan  dynasty,  as  the 
Kings  of  Gujaril  are  sometimes  called,  from  their  Capital 
city,  was  a wise  and  virtuous  Prince.  **  He  continued,” 
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History,  says  the  author  of  the  Mirdt  Amad'i , “to  dispense 
justice,  to  punish  the  wicked,  and  to  protect  the  poor, 
till  his  grandson  Ahmed  Shdh"  poisoned  him  in  the  Year 
of  the  Hejra  613.  (a.  d.  1410,  1411,  a.h.  913  .)• 

Alter  the  departure  of  Timur,  the  Empire  of  Dehli 
remained  in  u state  of  anarchy  : Mahmud  Toghiuk  in- 
deed was  nominally  restored  to  the  throne,  tut  his 
authority  was  spurned  by  his  factious  Nobles.  His 
dciith(A.  n.  1412,  a.  h.  914)  was  a relief  to  his  subjects  ; 
with  him  ended  the  third  dynasty  of  the  Kings  of  Dehli. 

Dowlat  Khan  Lodi,  an  Afghan  by  birth,  wus  chosen 
to  the  Empire,  but  after  a brief  reign  ol  fifteen  months 
he  was  dethroned  by  Khizr  Khan,  a Syed  or  descendant 
of  the  Prophet,  who  became  the  rounder  of  a new  dy- 
nasty. He  refused  to  lake  the  title  of  King,  but  paid 
Syed  Kings  tribute  to  Tim&r  and  his  successor  Shah  Kokh,  profess- 
vi  Dclilf.  fug  that  he  held  Dehli  only  us  their  Lieutenant.  The 
King  of  Gujarat  attempted  to  disturb  his  possession*,  but 
wus  forced  to  retire,  and  Khizr  Khan  was  left  at  leisure 
to  reduce  the  refractory  Rdjtfa.  His  administration  re- 
lieved the  Empire  from  many  of  its  calamities,  and  his 
death  (a.  d.  1421,  a.  h.  824)  was  sincerely  lamented  by 
his  subjects;  he  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  sou,  Syed 
Mubarik. 

Contrast  Mubarik’s  reign  of  thirteen  years  was  one  continued 
K iT'Tof  series  of  wars  with  the  petty  Principalities  that  had  been 
inK*  0 - formed  out  of  the  Dehli  Empire,  and  with  Iris  own  fac- 
tious Nobles.  While  he  was  thus  engaged,  the  King- 
dom of  Gujardl  wus  doily  increasing  in  importance 
under  the  wise  administration  of  its  second  Sultan.  Ah- 
med Shah,  who  extended  his  conquests  to  the  Dekkan. 
Mubarik  was  murdered  (*.  d.  1435,  A.  h.  B3B)  at  the 
instigation  of  his  son  and  Vizier  by  a band  of  Hindu 
assassins,  and  the  parricide,  Syed  Mohammed,  assumed 
the  Crown,  to  the  great  but  secret  annoyance  of  the 
principal  Nobles.  Finding  that  the  public  indignation 
required  some  sacrifice,  lie  yielded  up  the  Vizier,  the 
instigator  of  his  guilt,  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Nobles; 
but  he  thus  exposed  himself  to  fresh  demands,  the  refusal 
of  which  was  followed  by  rebellion.  His  weakness  and 
cowardice  exposed  the  Empire  to  a renewal  of  all  its 
former  calamities,  and  a revolution  was  only  averted 
by  his  death,  (a.  d.  1445,  a.  h.  849.)  Four  years  pre- 
vious to  this  the  glorious  reign  of  Ahmed  in  Gujardt  had 
closed  ; but  his  son  and  successor,  Mohammed,  though 
of  far  inferior  abilities,  maintained  the  greatness  of  the 
Kingdom.  Syed  Allah-ed-din  succeeded  his  father  on 
the  throne  of  Dehli,  and  inherited  his  faults  with  the 
Empire.  After  a reign  of  seven  years  he  was  compelled 
to  abdicate,  (a.  d.  1450,  A.  x.  854,)  and  so  little  was  he 
feared  that  he  was  permitted  to  live  unmolested  in  hia 
retirement  twenty-eight  years ; a circumstance  unpural- 
leled  in  Oriental  history. 

Bheilole  Lodi,  an  Afglidu  by  birth,  became  the  founder 
of  the  fifth  dynasty  of  Dehli.  The  Chiefs  of  the  petty 
Principalities  round  the  Capital  refused  to  acknowledge 
him  as  their  Sovereign,  but  he  subdued  them  except  the 
Chief  of  JunpAr.  Against  that  State  he  waged  war 
during  the  reigns  of  three  successive  Kings,  and  finally 
subdued  it.  Old  age  had  arrived  before  his  darling 
object  was  completed,  and,  feeling  his  infirmities,  he 
divided  his  dominions  among  his  children.  Soon  after 
his  conquest  of  Junpur,  Bheilole  died,  (a.  d.  14S8,  a.  m. 
894.)  having  reigned  thirty-eight  years.  In  the  mean 
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time  Gujarat  was  enjoying  perfect  tranquillity  under  the  Annals  of 
wise  government  of  Sultan  Mahmud  Blgarrah.  India. 

On  the  death  of  Bheilole,  the  Nobles  deliberated  on 
the  choice  of  a successor ; while  they  were  debating,  the  AroJ* 
Sultana  Zeina,  a goldsmith's  daughter,  ra  sed  to  the  997 
King's  bed  on  account  of  her  eminent  charms,  addressed  * 
the  assembly  from  behind  a curtain  in  favour  of  her  357" 
son,  Sikander  Lodi,  und  thus  secured  his  election.  to  * 
The  brothers  of  the  new  Emperor  refused  to  acknow-  A 
ledge  his  claims,  and  the  early  part  of  his  reign  was  a j 

series  of  fraternal  wars.  The  most  remarkable  event  A M> 

in  his  History  was  a public  discussion  of  the  doc-  937 
trine  of  toleration,  the  advocates  of  which,  as  might  be  Reign  of 
expected,  were  convicted  of  heresy  and  sentenced  to  Sik«julrr 
death.  Sikander's  bigotry  has  rendered  him  a favourite  bu«ih 
with  the  Mohammedan  author*,  ami  not  content  with 
extolling  him  as  n Saint,  they  praise  him  us  a Hero, 
though  during  his  entire  reign,  winch  ended  (a.  d.  1517, 
a*  h.  923)  he  did  not  perforin  any  great  exploit. 

Mahmud  Bigarruh  was  roused  from  the  tranquillity  TheRntu* 
of  his  reign  in  Gujarat  by  the  news  of  the  great  pro-  p'®*®  »t- 
gress  made  by  the  Portuguese  in  Southern  India.  He  *7 
joined  in  the  Mohammedmi  League  formed  for  their 
destruction,  und  gained  some  slight  advantages ; (a.  i>.  jini, 

1509,  a.  11.  914  ;)  but  he  soon  directed  his  attention  ex- 
clusively to  his  domestic  affairs,  believing  thul  the 
growing  power  of  the  Ottomans  would  ere  lung  compel 
the  Euro|ieaus  to  leave  the  Indian  seas.  Bigarruh  was 
succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Gujar&t  by  his  sou  Mo- 
zaftVr  II.,  nurnaiuetl,  and  deservedly,  the  Merciful. 

Syed  Ibrahim  Lodi  succeeded  his  father  in  Dehli.  A Omihruw 
conspiracy  was  formed  to  raise  his  younger  brother  to  °f 
the  throne,  but  it  was  delected  almost  at  the  moment  at  «“£***“ 
which  it  wus  about  to  explode.  Ibrahim  punished  not  * 
only  the  guilty  but  the  suspected  with  so  remorseless 
cruelty  that  he  drove  most  of  his  Nobles  into  rebellion. 

The  Governor  of  Lahore  invited  Baber,  the  Sultan  of  Fer- 
ghana, to  his  assistance;  by  whom  Ibrahim  was  de- 
feated and  slain,  (a.  d.  1525,  a.  11.  932.)  Before  enter- 
ing on  the  History  of  this  great  revolution,  we  must 
direct  our  attention  to  the  Countries  West  and  North  of 
the  Indus,  and  trace  the  fortunes  of  the  posterity  of 
Tiiniir. 

it  was  on  his  march  with  an  army  intended  to  subdne  The  sne- 
thc  Empire  of  China  that  Timur  was  attacked  by  mortal 
disease ; perceiving  the  rapid  approach  of  drath,  he  T,muI* 
exhorted  his  Nobles  above  all  things  to  preserve  the 
unity  of  his  Empire,  and  to  secure  the  supremacy  for 
his  favourite  grundchild,  Pir  Mohammed  Jehdn  Ghlr: 
his  spirit  had  scarcely  departed  (February  17th,  a.  d. 

1405,  a.  h.  807)  when  intrigues  commenced  for  frus- 
trating both  his  requests.  His  graudson  Khalil,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  army,  usurped 
the  Government,  He  tried  to  secure  his  throne  by  a 
lavish  distribution  of  the  vast  treasures  that  Timur  had  ac- 
cumulated ; but  this  great  expenditure  produced  no  effect 
but  the  impoverishment  of  his  exchequer,  for  “each  who 
received  his  bounty  deemed  that  he  had  been  underpaid 
when  he  learned  the  amount  that  had  been  paid  to  some 
other  Chief,  whose  services  he  undervalued  as  much 
as  he  over  estimated  his  own."  He  succeeded  in  de- 
feating hb  cousin  Pir  Mohammed  and  several  other 
rivuls,  but  was  finally  betrayed  to  Khodadad,  the  secret 
enemy  of  Timur’s  family,  and  though  he  retained  the 
name  of  Royalty,  he  became  a passive  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  the  usurper.  Shah  Rokh,  the  youngest  son  of 
Timur,  enraged  at  this  insult  offered  to  his  family,  marched 
3 e 
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History.  from  Khoras&n,  which  was  the  seat  of  his  Government, 
captured  Samurkand  and  reduced  all  the  rest  of  Ma-wer- 
*rum  al-naher  under  hts  obedience.  Khodadad  was  slain  by  the 
1?‘  Moguls  from  whom  he  sought  aid;  Kahil  submitted  to 
‘ his  uncle,  was  for  a brief  space  treated  with  great  kind- 
ness,  but  finally  ended  his  life  by  poison,  (a.  d.  1415, 

* a.  ii.  817.)  Shah  Rokh  restored  the  Empire  founded  by 
A ^ his  father  nearly  to  its  greatest  extent,  and  ruled  his  vast 
1530.  dominions  wiih  equal  firmness  and  clemency;  but  his 
A H>*  death  (a.  d.  1446,  a.  h.  H50)  was  followed  by  a renewal 
937  of  the  wars  that  bad  ensued  on  the  decease  of  Timur. 
The  reign  Ulugh  Beg  succeeded  his  father,  Shah  Rokh,  in  Sa- 
of  Ulugh  markand  ; he  was  a Prince  of  omiable  dispositions, 
Beg.  fondly  attached  to  scientific  pureuits,  who  has  secured 
an  honourable  fame  by  the  valuable  Astronomical  Tables, 
constructed  under  his  directions,  at  an  Ohaervatory 
which  he  caused  to  be  erected  in  Samarkand  for  the 
purpose.  All  his  relations,  brothers,  cousins,  and  ne- 
phews. raised  insurrections  against  this  estimable  Prince ; 
but  there  were  two  more  marked  in  their  hostility  from 
whom  far  different  conduct  might  have  been  expected,  his 
own  Son  Abd-nl-latif,  andAbu-*aId  Mirra,  whom  he  had 
protected  in  infancy  and  youth, and  had  raised  to  rank  and 
station.  Ulugh  was  defeated  and  slain  by  his  rebellious 
son ; (a.d.  1449,  a.  h.  853 ;)  but  the  Parricide  did  not 
long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  crime;  he  was  murdered  in 
a mutiny,  and  his  cousin  Abdallah  was  chosen  Emperor. 
Abdallah  in  u few  months  was  dethroned  by  Abu-said. 
At'6-said’s  Almost  every  Province  of  the  Empire  had  now  been 
conquests,  formed  into  a Kingdom  by  one  or  other  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Timiir  ; Abu-said  was  no  sooner  established  on 
the  throne  of  Samurkand  than  he  prepared  to  extend 
his  dominion  over  the  different  Principalities  formed 
out  of  the  ancient  Kingdom  of  Persia.  After  a series  of 
desultory  wars,  and  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  he 
conquered  the  greater  part  of  Timur’s  ancient  Empire 
and  placed  his  sons  over  the  new  Provinces.  His  last 
expedition  was  into  Persian  Irik,  (a.d.  1467,  a.  h.  871,) 
where  he  was  defeated,  token  prisoner  by  his  enemies, 
and  beheaded.* 

Ths  King-  The  dominions  of  Abti-sald  were  divided  between  his 
dom  of  _ sons  after  his  death.  They  engager!  in  mutual  wars, 
Ferghana,  barren  of  any  interest  though  productive  of  much  mi- 
sery. Omur  Sheikh  Mirzu  received  the  least  of  the 
Provinces  for  his  share,  the  Province  of  Ferghana  on  the 
upper  ,1a  varies,  a river  called  by  the  Orientals  the  Sin 
or  Sihun.  lie  was  a restless,  profuse,  good-natured 
Prince,  and  on  his  death  (a.  d.  1494,  a.  h.  900)  he  left 
his  dominions  in  considerable  confusion  to  his  eldest 
son  Zehir-ed-din  Mohammed,  surnamed  Baber,  or  the 
Tiger. 

State  of  The  state  of  Central  Asia  when  the  illustrious  Baber 
Central  commenced'  his  reign  must  be  briefly  described.  His 
accession  * unc*r’  Sultan  Ahmed  Mirra,  was  King  of  Bokhara  and 
v(  Baber.  Samarkand ; a second  uncle,  Mahmud  Mirza,  possessed 
Kuiiduz  and  Badakshdn ; n third,  Ulugh  Beg  Mirza, 
held  Kabul  and  Ghisni ; Hussein  Mines,  a descendant 
of  Timur  and  the  most  powerful  Prince  of  his  Age,  ruled 
over  Khorasdn;  Mahmud  Khin,  a Mogul,  and  Baber's 
maternal  unde  possessed  Tashkend  and  Shahrukhia,  on 
the  lower  Jaxaries.  and  the  chief  power  over  the 
Moguls  of  the  Desert ; filially.  Sheib4m  Khan  was  col- 
lecting in  the  Desert  a horde  compounded  of  different 
races,  destined  in  a future  day  to  found  a new  Mo- 
narchy. This  was  two  years  before  the  discovery  of 


• ArtUh.  Cor  tin.  Hut.  Tim.  68. 


America  by  Columbus,  and  the  passage  round  the  Cape  Annals  of 
of  Good  Hope  by  De  Gama  ; the  year  in  which  Charles  India. 
VIII.  of  Prance  undertook  his  celebrated  expedition 
against  Naples.  ytom 

No  sooner  had  Baber  mounted  the  throne  than  his  A-  Dm 
dominions  were  attacked  on  every  side  by  his  paternal  ®97. 
and  maternal  uncles;  he  repulsed  the  several  invaders.  a.  m. 
Two  of  them,  Ahmed  and  Mahmud  Mirza,  died  soon  387. 
afterwards,  and  their  Kingdoms  were  united  under  Khos-  10 
ran  Shslh.  a son  of  the  later,  Khosran  was  a weak,  A; 
imprudent  Prince,  but  his  accidental  triumph  over  the  0 
Sultan  of  Khorasdn  gave  him  a temporary  importance, 
of  which  he  knew  not  how  to  avail  himself.  To  describe 
the  wars  between  the  petty  Princes  of  Transoxiana  eaijy 
would  be  tedious  and  uninteresting ; we  shall  therefore, 
for  the  most  part,  confine  our  attention  to  the  progress 
of  Baber,  who  (a.  d.  1497,  a.  h.  903)  made  his  first 
great  step  towards  empire  by  the  conquest  of  Samarkand. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  he  made  the  acquisition,  when 
he  was  deprived  of  it  by  the  desertion  of  one  part  of  his 
followers  and  the  revolt  of  others.  Disheartened  and 
weakened  by  sickness  he  sought  refuge  in  Khojend, 
where  he  prepared  for  fresh  exertions,  and  after  two 
years  recovered  his  paternal  dominions. 

In  the  mean  time  Sheibanl  Khan,  at  the  head  of  the  The 
Uzbeks,  as  his  tumultuary  hordes  were  called,  had  made  Uibck*. 
himself  master  of  Samarkand  and  Bokhara.  Baber  by 
a sudden  march  surprised  the  former  city,  (a.  n.  1500, 
a.  ii.  906,)  and  being  joined  by  many  of  the  Begs  who 
had  before  deserted  him,  ventured  to  meet  the  Uzbeks 
in  the  field.  lie  was  defeated  and  once  more  driven 
from  the  dty,  apparently  a hopeless  fugitive. 

Baber’s  sufferings  and  escapes,  his  total  loss  of  his  Baber's 
hereditary  Kingdom,  and  his  adventures  as  the  leader  conquest  of 
of  a plundering  horde  rather  than  a regular  army,  have 
all  the  interest  of  Romance  ; but  they  want  the  import-  uo 
anoe  of  History.  After  having  finally  lost  his  inherit- 
ance, Ferghanft,  which  been  me  the  prey  of  the  Uz- 
beks under  Sheibiini  Khiin,  he  seems  to  have  resolved 
to  seek  a new  Kingdom  in  the  South,  and  entered  his 
cousin  Khosran'*  dominions  in  Khor&sin.  Over  this 
part  of  Baber's  history  there  rests  no  little  obscurity,  our 
principal  authority  being  his  own  Memoirs;  but  even 
from  these  it  appears  that,  having  been  received  by 
Khosran  as  a friend  and  relation,  Baber  entered  into 
secret  intrigues  for  depriving  his  cousin  of  sovereign 
power.  From  Kunduz,  Baber  marched  with  the  army, 
which  he  had  enticed  from  the  service  of  Khosran,  against 
Kabul,  which  was  distracted  by  Civil  commotions.  He 
became  master  of  the  Provinces  of  Kabtil  and  Ghizni, 

(a.  d.  1504,  a.  h.  910.)  but  their  superior  wealth  and 
power  did  not  console  him  for  the  loss  of  bis  paternal 
Ferghank,  to  which  he  frequently  cast  aa  longing, 
lingering  look,”  as  the  Country  of  his  early  affections. 

He  shared  his  new  acquisitions  among  his  followers; 
but  finding  the  plunder  exhausted  before  his  troops 
were  satisfied,  he  resolved  on  some  new  exploit,  and 
after  long  deliberations  it  was  determined  to  invade  Hin 
ddstan.  This  foray,  for  it  does  not  deserve  to  be  called 
a campaign,  being  finished,  he  returned  to  tranquillize 
and  consolidate  his  new  Kingdom.  This  proved  a 
very  difficult  task,  principally  on  account  of  the  com- 
plicated claims  and  pretensions  made  to  sovereignty 
by  the  numerous  descendants  of  Timur ; but  Ba- 
ber's power  beiog  established  by  his  conquest  of 
Kandahar,  he  once  more  turned  his  attention  towards 
Hindustan.  But  a new  vicissitude  awaited  him ; the 
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History.  army  of  KabAl  revolted  as  that  of  Samarkand  had  done 
before,  and  Haber  was  fur  more  than  two  years  a partisan 
From  Chief  before  he  could  regain  hi*  Kingdom. 

Q07  Scarcely  was  Buber  restored  to  lltc  throne  of  Kahiil 
9J<*  when  he  heard  of  the  death  of  his  great  enemy, 
Sheibtini  Khan,  and  that  consequently  an  opportunity 
was  offered  of  reconquering  his  beloved  Ferghana, 
A D His  enterprise  was  at  first  successful ; he  for  the  third 

1530  t’me  k*came  master  of  Samarkand,  but  the  Uzbeks 

A H * soon  recovered  from  their  dismay,  and,  being  favoured  by 

the  natives,  compelled  Buber  to  relinquish  the  Country 
of  his  ancestors  for  ever. 

Kempt  to  The  project  of  invading  Hindustan  was  resumed  by 
icuver  Sa-  the  active  Monarch  when  he  lost  all  ho;*?  of  recovering 
itrkud.  Ma-wer-al-nah4r ; he  crossed  the  Indus  (a.  d.  1519, 
later's  in*  a.  H.  925)  no  longer  as  a predatory  adventurer,  but.  as 
wkin  of  he  gravely  informs  us,  as  a Monarch  coming  to  take 

>®u*  possession  of  his  right.  “ The  Countries  among  which 

( now  was,’’  he  says,  “ hud  long  been  in  the  possession 
of  the  Turks ; I regarded  them  as  my  own  domains,  and 
was  resolved  to  acquire  the  possession  of  them  either  by 
War  or  Peace.”*  After  some  partial  successes  he  re- 
turned to  Kabdl ; and  though  he  never  resigned  his 
plan,  three  years  had  elapsed  before  he  could  find  a 
favourable  opportunity  of  renewing  his  operations. 
Baber’s  fourth  invasion  of  India  wua  undertaken,  as  has 
been  already  mentioned,  at  the  mitigation  of  the  Nobles 
who  were  discontented  with  lhnlhim.  the  Afghdn  Sultan 
of  Dehli.  On  this  occasion  he  subdued  the  whole 
of  the  Punjftb,  took  Lahore  by  storm,  and,  enraged  at 
the  obstinaey  of  the  resistance  which  he  encountered, 
burned  the  city  to  five  ground. 

The  filth  and  final  invasion  of  Hindustan  (a.  d.  1525, 
a.  h.  932)  was  professedly  designed  to  support  Allah- 
ed-dln’s  claims  to  the  throne  of  Dehli ; but  that  Prince 
having  intrigued  against  his  ally,  Baber  no  longer 
deigned  to  use  the  pretext  of  his  name,  and  in  his  Me- 
moirs he  never  once  alludes  to  Allah-ed-din’s  preten- 
sions. Ibr&him  levied  an  immense  army  to  protect  his 
Crown,  and  hasted  to  meet  Baber,  whose  progress  had 
for  some  time  resembled  the  procession  of  a Monarch 
through  his  own  dominions,  rather  than  the  campaign 
of  an  invader  in  a foreign  Country.  After  a severe 
conflict,  Ibr&him  was  defeated  and  slain.  This  single 
battle  decided  the  fate  of  the  Empire ; detachments 
from  Baber's  army  occupied  Agra  and  Dehli  without 
encountering  any  resistance.  His  Nobles  were  now 
anxious  to  return  home  and  disband  their  ful!owere,t 
regarding  their  conquest  merely  as  a successful  inroad ; 
but  Baber  assembled  them,  and  eloquently  portrayed 
the  superior  advantages  of  Hindustan,  and  the  glory 
that  would  result  from  founding  a new  Empire.  Four 
years  were  spent  in  suhduing  the  Hindu  Rijd*  and  the 


The  Em- 
pire of 
IX-hli  con- 
quered. 


* Memoirs  of  Baber.  254 

f Una  tested  his  feelings  ia  verses,  to  the  following  effect: 
Jf  safe  and  sound  I pool  the  river  Sind, 

Deuce  take  me,  if  again  HI  visit  Hind. 


Mohammedan  provincial  Governors  who  had  established  Armal*  of 
their  independence  during  the  recent  distractions  of  (he 
Empire.  These  expeditions,  some  of  which  were  at- 
tended  with  great  danger  and  difficulty,  fiually  proved 
successful ; the  Turkish  soldiers,  reconciled  to  the  cli-  997* 
mate  of  India,  no  longer  spoke  of  returning  home,  and  A H* 
Baber  assumed  the  title  of  Pad-shih  or  Emperor,  and  «*g»* 
Gliazi.  to  * 

Thus  was  founded  the  Empire  of  Dehli,  absurdly  A D> 
called  the  Empire  of  the  Great  Mogul,  because  a doubt-  1530. 
ful  tradition  had  described  one  of  Baber's  very  remote  Ai  H 

ancestors  as  a Mongolian  Prince.  The  error  is  now  so  937 

inveterate  that  it  would  be  vain  to  expect  its  cure  ; wc  Baber  nut 
shall  however  use  the  name  Emperors  of  Dehli  for  the  » Mogul, 
successors  of  Baber,  which  will  prevent  any  mistake, 
and  avoid  the  difficulty  that  might  arise  from  the  true 
designation  Jagatays. 

The  great  fatigues  he  had  undergone  in  the  various  Death  of 
vicissitudes  of  his  shifting  fortunes  broke  down  the  Baber, 
strong  constitution  of  Baber,  and  having  arranged  the 
affairs  of  the  Empire  with  great  wisdom,  he  quietly 
awaited  the  stroke  of  death,  having  appointed  his  son, 

Humayun,  his  successor.  While  the  Emperor  was  on 
his  death-bed,  a plot  was  formed  to  procure  the  Crown 
for  his  sou-in*  law,  Mehdi  Khwajeh,  which  was  defeated 
by  a very  singular  incident.  Mir  Khalifeh,  Baber’s 
Vizier,  was  the  chief  supporter  of  Klmfijeh  ; he  one 
day.  unperevived,  stood  behind  the  Prince,  with  whom 
be  had  been  previously  conversing,  and  Khwfijeh,  sup- 
posing that  the  Vizier  had  left  the  apartment,  said  to 
himself  aloud,  **  God  willing,  I will  soon  flay  off  your 
hide,  old  boy  !*  At  the  same  moment,  turning  round, 
he  saw  the  Vizier's  eye  sternly  fixed  upon  him.  Khw&jeh 
attempted  to  turn  the  maUer  off  with  a jest,  saying, 

**  Ah ! my  good  fellow,  the  red  tongue  often  gives  the 
green  head  to  the  winds;"  but  Khulifch  was  not  wo 
easily  satisfied,  and  immediately  after  placed  Khwfijeh 
under  arrest,  thus  securing  his  inheritance  to  Humayun. 

Baber  died  on  the  26th  of  December,  1530,  (a.  h.  935,) 
having  ruled  over  his  new  Empire  of  Hindustan  a little 
more  than  fire  years. 

Mozaffer  the  Clement,  at  his  death,  (a.  d.  1526,  a.  h.  State  af 
933,)  left  the  Kingdom  of  Gujariit  in  a flourishing  con-  Guj"**- 
dition  to  his  son  Sekander;  but  this  Prince  was  de- 
throned in  three  months  by  his  brother  Bah&dur,  whose 
remarkable  reign  will  engage  our  attention  in  a future 
chapter.* 


• The  great  authority  for  the  Mohammedan  History  of  India  it 
Frrtthltt,  whoae  works  have  teen  translated  by  Bridge ; fttnfn 
History  «/  Gujariit  correct*  tome  error*  mad*  by  Femhta  in  hi* 
account  of  that  Kingdom.  The  Hiitory  of  Tun  fir  and  his  descend- 
ants is  taken  partly  from  the  Emperor  * autobiography  published 
by  the  Oriental  Translation  Committee,  but  chiefly  from  the  Ilia, 
tones  of  Sherif-rd-dm  and  ArobtAuA,  the  formti  translated  by 
ML  Petit  U Croix,  juti-,  thu  latter  by  Go  1 1 us  and  M.  Vaiier. 
Hater's  campaigns  hsve  teen  taken  from  his  own  Memoirs,  tha 
Ucuos  ui  which  are  filled  up  from  Ferishla  and  Abut  Fail. 
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CHAPTER  CII. 

ANNALS  OF  FRANCE  DURING  THE  REIGNS  OF  HENRY  II.,  FRANCIS  II, 

AND  CHARLES  IX. 

PROM  A.  D.  1547.  TO  A.  D.  1574. 


History.  DmiKG  (he  last  reign,  the  doctrines  of  the  Refortra- 
tion  crossing  the  Rhine  had  penetrated  into  France 
From  deeply,  although  at  first,  perhaps,  not  very  sensibly. 

D-  Want  of  concentration  and  of  Leaders  eminent  in  rank, 

* “'*  *•  prevented  the  New  Learning  from  exciting  much  general 
A*°  attention;  and  in  the  instances  in  which  Heresy  was 
1571  punished,  the  object  of  the  Magistrates  was,  perhaps,  far 
TVagroai  of  more  10  fiome  insubordination  to  the  Civil  power 

the  Ke-  which  they  either  dreaded,  or  which  had  really  occurred, 

formation  than  to  support  a Religion  to  which  no  danger  was 

ia  Franc*,  apprehended.  Francis  X.,  like  all  other  absolute  Rulers, 
was  keenly  jealous  of  his  authority;  but  Nature,  at 
least  in  his  early  years,  had  not  fashioned  him  in  the 
stern  mould  of  u Persecutor ; and  severe  and  cruel  as 
were  some  of  the  nets  which  we  are  about  to  notice,  they 
must  not  be  ascribed  to  that  bitterness  of  zeal  which, 
during  the  ensuing  half  century,  divided  France  so  un- 
happily against  herself. 

A-  d.  fn  his  dispute  with  Eckiu*  at  Leipsic,  Luther  had 
1519.  appealed  to  the  judgment  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
and  he  had  been  answered  by  a condemnatory  Decree. 
a.  o.  The  earliest  open  preaching  of  his  doctrine  in  France 
1525.  occurred  in  the  Diocese  of  Meaux,  in  which  Favel  and 
Faber  (names  celebrated  in  the  Reformed  Annals) 
Early  actively  distinguished  themselves.  Jacques  Povent.  a 
mariyrs.  disciple  of  the  latter  of  those  Teachers,  relapsed  after 
abjuration,  was  burned  in  Paris,  and  is  considered 
the  first  martyr  of  the  French  Retormntion  ; and  some 
iconoclastic  violences  committed  by  Le  Clerc,  a fana- 
tical wool-comber  at  Metz,  which  might  more  reason- 
ably have  subjected  their  perforators  to  Hospital  dis- 
cipline than  to  legal  proceedings,  were  visited  with 
capital  punishment,  preceded  by  most  frightful  and 
atrocious  tortures. 

Ixiui*  Her-  Louis  Berquin,  a gentleman  of  Picardy,  was  burned, 
,lula*  after  having  been  strangled  at  the  stake,  in  Paris,  a few 
years  later,  by  a sentence  of  the  Parliament.  The  King 
had  once  already  pardoned  him  at  the  intercession 
of  his  sister,  Margaret  ot  Navarre,  an  avowed  patroness 
of  the  Lutheran  principles;  but  during  the  second 
trial,  ambitious  schemes  in  Italy  wholly  engrossed  the 
Royal  attention,  and  the  administration  of  domestic 
Police  was  committed  to  Judges  who  had  reluctantly 
consented  that  the  prisoner  should  be  spared  in  the  first 
instance. 

Political  motives,  a desire  to  cement  alliance  with 
Rome,  and,  perhaps,  a feeling  that  the  Koval  dignity 
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had  been  insulted,  led  lo  an  “expiatory  procession,’*  as  it  Annali  of 
wa*  termed,  and  the  execution  of  six  Sacrament  aria  ns  at  Franca. 
Paris,  in  the  presence  of  the  Court,  after  some  most  ' 

violent  Placards  attacking  the  Mass  and  the  Rea)  Pre-  Frum 
sence  had  been  affixed  on  the  Palace  gales  at  Blois ; A*  *• 
and  in  the  following  year,  Calvin,  a native  of  Noyon  in 
Picardy,  upon  whose  scheme  the  French  Reformed  after-  *° 
wards  framed  their  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  thought  it  .A* 
prudent  to  withdraw  from  a Country  in  which  (he  avowal  3 * 

of  hi*  Religious  opinions  might  expose  him  to  great 
personal  danger.  Eleven  years,  however,  elapsed  be-  l3W' 
fore  the  ruthless  massacre*  at  Cabriercs  and  Merindol 
brought  everlasting  infamy  upon  the  memory  of  the  ' 

King  by  whom  they  were  sanctioned.  Slight  excuse  is  dr«»al  of 
afforded  to  Francis,  even  if  we  admit,  that  he  was  Calvin, 
deceived  into  a belief  that  the  peaceful  mountaineers 
who  occupied  those  remote  villages  were  insurgents 
ready  at  any  moment  to  furnish  sixteen  thousand  men,  *Dit  Meno- 
nnd  to  unite  their  arms  with  the  discontented  Swiss ; <iol. 
that  the  Cardinal  of  Tournon  incessantly  alarmed  his 
conscience  by  remonstrating  against  the  protection  which 
he  afforded  to  Heretics;  and  that  the  bloody  D’Oppeda 
far  exceeded  his  instructions  in  the  extermination  of 
the  unoffending  peasants.  Two  and  twenty  villages 
were  utterly  swept  away,  four  thousand  lives  were  sa- 
crificed, and  the  survivors  were  doomed  to  tlie  galleys. 

Yet  (he  King  refused  to  institute  any  judicial  inquiry, 
contented  himself  by  forbidding  the  chief  actors  in  this 
great  wickedness  from  appearing  in  his  presence,  and 
sternly  replied  to  the  intercession  of  the  Swiss  Cantons 
in  alliance  with  him,  that  the  Yaudois  had  not  received 
more  than  fitting  chastisement,  and  that  the  Diet  was 
as  little  justified  in  inquiring  what  he  chose  to  do  in  his 
own  dominions  as  he  himself  would  be  if  he  intermeddled 
with  their  internal  Government. 

But  the  crying  guilt  of  this  butchery,  as  well  as  of  Frauds  L 
many  cruelties  which  were  again  practised  upon  the  act  really  a 
Reformed  in  Meaux  during  the  last  Winter  of  this  Persecutor, 
reign,  may  he  attributed  to  other  causes  than  to  Into- 
lerance ; and  Francis  is  more  to  be  stigmatized  for  in- 
difference to  all  Religion  than  for  willingness  to  support 
by  undue  means  the  ascendency  of  the  Church  to  which 
he  professed  adherence.  The  Reformed,  however,  very 
naturally  judged  otherwise,  esteemed  him  to  be  a re- 
lentless Persecutor,  heard  of  his  death  with  joy,  and 
falsely  anticipated  greater  repose  under  his  successor, 
during  whose  sway  the  opposition,  to  their  tenets,  which 
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Francis  1. 

May  23. 


had  hitherto  been  no  more  than  occasional,  became  an 
established  portion  of  Slate  Policy. 

Henry  II.,  the  only  surviving  son  of  Francis,  entered 
into  his  twenty-ninth  year  upon  the  day  of  his  acces- 
sion to  the  Crown.  He  possessed  a handsome  and 
agreeable  person,  easiness  of  temper,  courtesy  of  de- 
meanour, and  remurkablc  skill  in  all  bodily  exer- 
cises. In  spite  of  the  warnings  which  his  father  repeated 
upon  his  death-bed  against  Montmorency,  the  Guises, 
and  St  Andre,  it  was  into  their  hands  that  he  imme- 
diately resigned  himself;  and  their  influence  throughout 
the  reign  was  shared  only  with  the  favourite  mistress, 
Diana  of  Poitiers.* 

That  lady,  the  widow  of  Louis  de  Brez^,  Grand 
Sentfchal  of  Normandy,  had  attained  her  forty-eighth 
year,  and  had  home  three  children  in  wedlock.  Her 
influence  was  for  the  most  part  exerted  for  good  pur- 
poses, unless,  indeed,  whenever  Religious  prejudices 
intervened  ; her  talents  must  have  been  commanding  ; 
and  her  beauty  was  so  little  impaired  by  the  attacks  of 
time*  that  vulgar  belief  attributed  its  preservation  to 
philtres  and  enchantment.  She  was  created  Duchess  of 
Yalcnlinois,  and  her  power  was  so  well  appreciated  in 
foreign  Courts  that  when  Paul  III.  sent  the  annually 
consecrated  golden  Hose  to  Queen  Catherine,  he  ac- 
companied it  with  a rich  neckiuee  of  pearls  ns  an  offering 
to  Diana.  The  goodwill  of  the  Holy  See  was  yet  further 
manifested  by  the  creation  of  two  French  Cardinals, 
Charles  of  Bourbon,  (brother  of  the  Duke  of  Vendtwte, ) 
who  thirty-two  years  afterwards  was  proclaimed  King, 
by  the  League,  under  the  title  of  Charles  X. ; and 
Charles  of  Lorraine,  (a  younger  son  of  Claude  Duke  of 
Guise,)  at  that  time  Archbishop  of  Rheims. 

Of  the  Guises,  a family  so  conspicuous  in  the  subse- 
quent History  of  France,  a few  words  may  here  be 
necessary.  Rene  II.,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  left  three  sons, 
in  the  line  of  the  eldest  of  whom  his  title  was  continued. 
Claude,  the  second  son, entering  the  service  of  Louis  XII., 
married  Antoinette  of  Bourbon,  and,  in  consequence  of 
that  alliance  with  the  Blood  Royal  of  France,  was  created 
Duke  of  Guise.  The  third  son,  John,  was  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine.  Of  Claude’s  six  sons,  Francis,  the  eldest, 
(Duke  of  Aum&le,)  succeeded  to  his  father;  the  second, 
Charles,  Cardinal  of  Guise,  assumed  the  title  of  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine  on  the  death  of  his  uncle  ;t  the  third,  Claude, 
married  a daughter  of  the  Duchess  of  Yalentinois  by 
her  husband  De  Brvzc,  and  became  Duke  ofAumikle; 
the  three  others  were  the  Cardinal  of  Guise,  the 
Grand  Prior  and  General  of  the  Galleys  of  France, 
and  the  Marquis  of  Elbocuf.  When  to  these  dignities 
is  added  that  of  the  Crown  of  Scotland,  which  James  V. 
shared  with  the  sister  Mary,  no  Family  in  Europe 
possessed  more  extensive  influence  or  more  lofty  con- 
nections. 

The  funeral  of  the  deceased  King  was  performed  with 
great  magnificence,  and  the  remains  of  the  two  Princes 
his  sottB  were  at  the  same  lime  removed  for  interment 
in  Saint  Denis;  yet,  notwithstanding  this  testimony  of 
respect  to  his  father's  memory,  Henry  did  not  scruple  to 
despoil  the  Duchess  of  Elampes,  on  her  retirement  from 
Court,  of  the  diamonds  and  love-tokens  w hich  the  aflec- 
tion  of  Francis  hud  bestowed  upon  her,  and  to  decorate 

• Did  Henry  ever  mean  to  many  her  in  c»w  of  tlw  death  of 
Catherine  ? Hit  badge,  a crescent,  with  the  motto,  Do  iter  totum 
imfJmi  or6rm,  look*  eery  suspicious. 

f Both  Claude  l)uk«  of  Guise  and  hit  brother  the  Cardinal  died 
in  the  Spring  of  15o0. 


his  own  mistress  with  them  in  turn.  One  of  the  earliest  Annals  of 
acts  of  his  reign  has  received  more  ce'ebrity  than  it  de-  France, 
serves,  perhaps  because,  in  consequence  of  the  fatal 
result,  Henry  made  a vow  never  again  to  authorize  a From 

Duel.  The  Steur  de  la  Chotaigncraye,  reputed  to  be  A*  D* 

the  best  swordsman  of  his  day,  and  consequently  a great  1^47 
Fuvourite  with  the  King,  demanded  a single  combat  *° 
with  Guy  Chabot,  Sieur  de  Jarnuc,  in  consequence  of  an  ** 
imputation  which  the  latter  deemed  slanderous.  The 
lists  were  arrayed  with  strict  attention  to  form  and  Buel  bo- 
solemnity  at  St.  Germain  cn  Lave,  where  the  King  and  M, 

his  whole  Court  attended  ; and  La  Chataigneraye,  who  chataiirne- 
anticipated  easy  success,  was  unexpectedly  disabled  by  ray*, 
a stroke  in  the  leg*  which  prevented  him  from  rising. 

The  conqueror  offered  his  helpless  antagonist  as  prisoner 
to  the  King,  in  order  lo  prevent  the  necessity  of  a mortal 
termination  to  the  combat,  and  Henry,  after  some  hesi- 
tation, accepted  the  boon  and  (honked  the  donor  by  say- 
ing that  he  ” had  fought  like  Ciesar  and  had  spoken 
like  Aristotle.”  La  Chataignerayo,  mortified  at  his  de- 
feat, tore  the  bandages  from  his  wound,  refused  all 
surgical  aid,  and  died  in  a few  days,  more  from  the 
effects  of  chagrin  than  of  bodily  injury. 

We  need  not  repeat  details  of  the  abortive  conspiracy 
ofFiescoat  Genoa,  which  was  concerted  with  the  privily 
of  the  French  Ministers.  An  insurrection  at  Naples  in  Bad  state 
which  they  had  promised  to  assist  the  Citizens  against  the  of  French 
Spanish  Viceroy,  failed  about  the  same  lime  in  conse-  in 
quencc  of  the  tardiness  with  which  the  fulfilment  of  the  41  ^ 
engagement  was  protracted,  and  the  Neapolitans  were 
content  to  purchase  a suspension  of  the  Inquisition  and 
a partial  amnesty  by  the  disbursement  of  one  hundred 
thousand  ducats.  The  assassination  of  Pietro  Luigi 
Farncsc  at  Piacenza,  which  we  have  also  recounted,  ap- 
peared lo  exclude  the  French  from  an  alliance  in  Italy. 

It  was  to  a more  Northern  Country  that  the  Guises 
sought  to  direct  the  King’s  attention,  and  they  earnestly 
recommended  a union  between  the  Dauphin  Francis  Alliance 
and  their  own  niece  Mary,  who  by  the  death  of  her  father  w*th  Scut- 
had  become  Queen  Regnant  in  Scotland.  Henry  listened  uu,:* 
with  avidity  to  this  proposal  which  was  favourably  re- 
ceived by  one  party  among  the  Scots  also ; and  the 
children  were  accordingly  affianced.  Mary  of  Guise 
and  her  infant  daughter  were  besieger!  by  their  rebellious 
subjects  in  Dunbarton  Castle,  but  five  thousand  foot 
and  one  thousand  horse,  under  the  command  of  the  Barotl 
d’Es-se,  were  despatched  to  their  relief,  and  the  fleet  xiie  Qu  . a 
which  conveyed  these  troops  brought  back  the  young  Mary 
Queen,  at  that  time  in  only  her  sixth  year.  The  brisk  •"•**»  in 
manners  of  the  French  soldiery  soon  disgusted  the  more  , ran<,f* 
staid  and  sober  Scots,  and  Paul  de  Tenues,  who  replaced  A_*  D* 
D'Esse,  was  instructed  to  address  himself  especially  to  ? 
the  cultivation  of  their  favour.  y 

Earlier  in  the  same  year,  Henry  had  visited  Turin  in  Annexation 
order  to  take  possession  of  the  dominion  of  Snluzzo,  ol 
(vacant  by  the  death  of  Gabriel  its  late  Marquis,)  which 


• Qui  a /ait  U /Yotrri-e  fWiyii  rf«cotip  de  Jarnoc,  pour  tigm~ 
firr  unt  nittmte  him  rrmidr.  Ijc  Latourrur,  Add  it  tom  aux  Mrat.df 
Castclnau.  ii.  &A2.  where  is  given  a very  full  account  of  thiscomhut, 
which  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Brantame.  The  latter  was  a 
nephew  of  La  Cbntaigiwraye,  and  therefore  whatrve*  he  says  in 
disparagement  of  Jaruac  must  lie  received  with  caution.  He  dors 
not  raise  any  objection  to  the  blow  tijr  which  success  wax  obtained ; 
vet  to  strike  the  antagonist  thus  low  was  reckoned  contrary-  to  tba 
law  of  arm*.  Inn  po»*agc  of  Drayton's  /VyHAw,  long  26,  which 
Sir  Walter  Scott  has  modernised"  with  acknowledgment,  ( 9f 
the  !j wi  Mhuiret,  iiL  17.)  we  read, 

•*  Who  struck  below  the  knee  not  counted  then  a man.” 
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he  claimed  as  a Fief  of  Dauphine,  and  esteemed  valuable 
' as  affording  a key  to  Italy.  From  this  expedition,  which 
was  connected  also  with  other  secret  objects  in  the 
Peninsula,  lie  was  hastily  recalled  by  an  insurrection  in 
Guienne,  occasioned  by  the  old  grievance  of  an  oppressive 
Gabelle.  The  peasants  rose  in  arms  to  withstand  its 
exaction  ; and  very  rigorous  punishments  were  inflicted, 
especially  at  Bordeaux,  before  the  rebellious  spirit  was 
subdued.  Monlins,  lieutenant  of  the  Province,  had 
been  sacrificed  by  the  fury  of  the  populace  at  an  early 
period  of  their  movement ; and  a horrible  sentence 
condemned  the  inhabitants  of  the  offending  City  to 
disinter  his  mouldering  corpse  with  their  hands  unassisted 
by  any  spade  or  other  tool,  and  to  prepare  it  with  due 
pomp  for  honourable  burial.  This  sentence  was  executed 
to  the  very  letter.* 

Hie  foreign  policy  adopted  by  Francis  in  regard  to 
Religion  was  in  direct  and  remarkable  contradiction  to 
that  pursued  at  home.  A con  firmed  jealousy  of  Charles  V. 
induced  Henry  to  denounce  the  Interim  which  the 
Emperor  had  recently  promulgated  in  hope  of  concilia* 
tion  ; to  oppose  to  his  utmost  the  re  assembling  of  the 
Council  of  Trent;  and  to  offer  secret  assistance  to  the 
German  Protestants.  At  the  same  moment,  he  designed 
tlte  extermination  of  all  the  Reformed  Churches  in  his 
own  Kingdom,  and  his  intention  met  with  strenuous 
encouragement  from  the  persons  by  whom  he  was  most 
influenced  ; from  the  Duchess  of  Valenlinois,  the  Guises, 
Montmorency,  and  St.  Andnl.  The  marriage  of  Jane 
d'Albret,  Heiress  of  Navarre,  with  Antony  of  Bourbon, 
so  productive  of  brilliant  results  to  the  future  welfare  of 
the  French  Reformation,  was  little  regarded  at  the 
moment;  that  of  Francis  Duke  of  Aum&le  (afterwards 
of  Guise)  with  Anne  of  Est^,  daughter  of  Hercules  of 
Ferrara,  and  Rentfe  of  France,  awakened  far  greater 
attention.  It  allied  the  House  of  Guise  more  closely 
with  the  reigning  family,  and  it  increased  the  preten- 
sions which  its  ambitious  members  had  already  asserted 
to  claim  equal  rank  with  the  now  diminished  Princes  of 
the  Blood  Royal.t  But  the  fears  of  the  Calvinists 
were  more  strongly  awakened  when  the  King  made  his 
public  entry  into  Paris ; and  when,  in  order  to  celebrate 
o the  Coronation  of  his  Queen  Catherine  with  unwonted 
magnificence,  he  strangely  diversified  the  festivities  by 
the  execution  of  Heretics.  Four  scaffolds  were  erected 
in  different  parts  of  the  City,  and  the  victims  who  Buf- 
fered upon  them  had  long  since  been  condemned,  and 
, were  especially  reserved  for  the  spectacle.  Henry  visited 
each  of  the  blazing  piles  in  succession ; and  it  is  said 


Merindol  of  enormities  the  report  of  which  had  made  Ann*]*  or 
all  Europe  shudder  with  dismay.  franc*. 

The  troubles  in  England  during  the  minority  of  ''“TT'-'""-'' 
Edward  VI.  afforded  a favourable  opportunity  for  iqj- 
gression.  without  any  previous  declaration  of  hostilities.  [$47 
De  Termes,  who  was  employed  in  Scotland,  besieged  to 
and  captured  Haddington ; and  the  Constable,  having  D 
mastered  the  chief  lor  tresses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  1574 
Boulogne,  blockaded  that  town  also.  The  Protector  Ort.  1. 
Somerset,  embarrassed  by  domestic  feuds,  was  unable 
to  despatch  any  force  for  its  relief,  and  consented  to  its 
surrender  upon  a much  earlier  disbursement  of  the  pur-  Recovery  of 
chase-money  than  had  been  stipulated  in  the  Treaty  of 
London. 

A Peace,  in  which  Scotland  was  comprised,  was  rati-  March  24, 
fled  between  the  two  Countries,  and  the  price  for  the 
artillery  left  behind  in  Boulogne  and  for  the  fortifica- 
tions which  the  English  had  added  to  it  was  fixed  at 
four  hundred  thousand  crowns. 

In  the  short  and  uninteresting  war  concerning  the  Renewal  of 
Duchy  of  Parma,  Henry  affected  to  appear  only  as  the  ***  **1*1 
ally  of  Farnese,  the  Emperor  as  that  of  Julius  III.,  ^ u c#  * 
without  any  infraction  on  either  part  of  the  Treaty  of 
Crespy;  but  after  the  King  had  arranged  his  operations 
with  the  Protestants  of  Germany  at  Magdeburg,  he 
openly  declared  himself.  The  Reformed  of  France, 
however,  were  by  no  means  gainers  by  this  union  with 
their  foreign  brethren;  and  an  Edict  promulgated  at  j^lict a( 
Chateaubriand  visited  them  with  unprecedented  severity.  Chatean- 
By  that  Edict  all  candidates  for  stations  possessing  Civic  bn*nd* 
authority,  from  the  highest  grade  to  the  very  lowest,  A;  w- 
were  enjoined  to  produce  indisputable  testimonials  of  Or-  I ^^2. 
thodoxy  ; and  a rigid  Censorship  over  Religious  Books 
was  instituted.  By  treachery  rather  that!  by  force  of 
arms,  the  Kmc  of  France  obtained  possession  of  Metz,  Capture  of 
a rich  Imperial  City,  justly  jealous  of  its  liberty  ; the  fail  Mets.Toui, 
of  Toul  and  of  Verdun  rapidly  followed,  and  the  three  *UI*  'cr* 
Cities  were  annexed  to  the  French  Monarchy.  Thence,  UD‘ 
proceeding  into  Alsace,  he  made  a like  attempt  upon  Hrwv  fail* 
Sirasbtirg,  but  the  Citizens,  aware  of  his  stratagem,  in  an  at- 
torned their  cannon  against  the  force  which  was  intended  ,eTOPl  upon 
for  their  surprise,  and  Henry,  despairing  of  further  sue-  ^asburg, 
cess,  withdrew  into  Lorraine,  from  which  Country,  the 
threats  upon  the  frontier  of  Picardy  made  by  Mary  of  j.  J 
Austria,  Queen  of  Hungary,  who  governed  the  Nether-  *y* 
lands  for  her  brother  the  Emperor,  and  the  Treaty  of 
Passau,  in  which  his  Protestant  allies  appear  to  have  and  returns 
paid  little  regard  to  his  interest,  recalled  him  into  France.  10  Ffaoce* 
Albert  of  Brandenburg,  a Prince  who,  like  the  old 


that  he  was  so  horror-stricken  by  the  intent  gaze  which 
one  of  the  miserable  wretches  (whose  person  he  recog- 
nised as  a habit-maker  employed  about  the  Palace)  fixed 
upon  him  during  his  agony,  that,  although  he  by  no 
means  relaxed  in  persecution,  he  never  after  that  occa- 
sion attended,  or,  as  the  barbarous  language  of  the  times 
expressed  it,  auixted  at  any  capital  punishment.  Within 
little  more  than  twelve  months  afterwards,  however,  he 
sanctioned  a Decree  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  acquit- 
ting D’Opptfda  and  the  other  murderers  of  Cabrieres  and 


• M.  de  Sitmoadi,  xtli  3n4.  De  Thou,  v.  e.  13.  Ut  Amnia* 
leclttt  rrat  nuiio  frrrnmenlv  ted  tmgtahut  {at  digit  it)  rne/Zerrmt. 

1 The  two  only  remaining  brushes  of  the  Hovel  Family  were 
that  of  Vead&me,  comprising  Antony,  who  became  fcmgof  Navarre 

in  Itob,  hw  three  brother*,  (he  Cardinal  of  Bourbon,  thv  Count  of 

Soiseoni,  end  the  Prince  of  ComM  ; and  that  or  the  Duke  of  Mont- 

peusicr,  who  had  a brother,  the  Count  of  Koch^-cur-Yon. 


Condotticri  of  Italy,  existed  only  by  war.  had  rejected 
the  Treaty  of  Passat),  and  with  him  as  his  sole  coadjutor 
Henry  continued  the  struggle.  The  Emperor  Charles, 
disengaged  from  his  Civil  enemies  by  the  recent  Peace, 
marched  upon  the  Rhine  in  order  to  recover  his  lost  Cities. 

The  King  of  France,  having  prepared  for  a vigorous  de-  Siege  of 
fence  of  Metz,  committed  its  government  to  the  bravest  of  jj*****.. 
his  Captains,  Francis  of  Lorraine,  now  Duke  of  Guise  by  ^ 
the  death  of  his  father ; and  gave  permission  to  all  the 
young  courtiers  who  sought  distinction  in  arms  to  enrol 
themselves  under  him  as  volunteers.  Metz,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Seille  with  the  Moselle,  was  protected  on 
two  sides  by  those  rivers,  and  possessed  a rampart  only 
on  the  intermediate  space.  The  investing  army  was 
estimated  at  nearly  sixty  thousand  men,  under  the  Duke 
of  Alva  and  the  Marquis  of  Marignano ; and  Albert  of 
Brandenburg  soon  showed  how  little  confidence  w?s 
to  be  placed  on  a mercenary  ally  by  deserting  the  cause 
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Iliitory.  in  which  he  had  engaged,  after  wounding  and  taking 
prisoner  the  Duke  of  Autn&le  who  had  been  appointed 
to  watch  his  motions  with  a small  body  of  troops.  The 
siege  continued  during  the  severest  part  of  Winter. 
The  numerous  artillery  of  (he  Duke  of  Alva  effected  large 
A'°D  breaches  in  the  walls,  but  the  valour  of  the  French 
1574  repuls'd  ^1  his  attempts,  and  on  the  first  day  of  the 
Raised  by  ,lew  Jear  die  Emperor,  having  already  lost  half  his 
C hades  V.  army  without  auy  successful  progress,  commenced  his 
a.  d.  retreat.  The  Imperialists  quitted  their  lines  in  great 
1553.  disorder,  and  few  pictures  of  the  miseries  of  war.  reHult- 
Jan.  1.  ing  from  the  combined  effects  of  disease,  of  severity  of 
season,  and  of  scarcity  of  provision,  are  more  terrific 
than  that  which  contemporaries  have  presented  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  besiegers.  To  the  honour  of  Guise  it 
must  be  remembered  (hat  he  employed  the  most  humane 
exertions  to  mitigute  these  calamities.  Charles,  alter  his 
discomfiture,  revenged  himself  by  the  capture  of  Terou- 
tur«T«»  mine  which  he  razed  to  the  ground,  and  by  the  similar 
destruction  of  llesdin  a short  time  afterwurds,  when  he 
had  transferred  the  command  of  hi*  army  to  Emanuel 
Philibert  Priuce  of  Piedmont* 

Meantime,  in  Italy,  the  yoke  of  Spain  had  pressed  so 
heavily  upon  the  Republic  of  S'enna  that  its  Citizens, 
relying  upon  French  assistance,  chased  from  their  walls 
Diego  de  Mendoza,  f the  Governor  by  whose  tyranny 
they  had  been  chiefly  aggrieved.  Paul  de  Termes,  who 
at  that  time  commanded  the  French  in  Parma,  entered 
the  City  with  a considerable  body  of  troops,  and  the 
Viceroy  of  Naples,  whom  the  Emperor  commissioned 
to  undertake  its  recovery,  died  when  making  prepara* 
tions  for  attack.  Cosmo  de  Medici,  who  had  esta- 
blished himself  in  the  sovereignty  of  Florence,  terrified 
into  inaction  at  the  moment  in  which  he  had  resolved 
to  assist  the  Emperor  by  the  appearance  of  a French 
squadron,  which,  in  conjunction  with  Dragut,  (a  Corsair 
trained  under  Barbarossa.  whom  he  rivalled  in  skill  and 
ferocity.)  pillaged  the  Mediterranean  and  attacked 
Corsica,  at  that  time  subject  to  the  Genoese;  and  for  a 
while  the  Siennese  fluttered  themselves  that  their  liberty 
la  occupied  would  be  recoveraMc  under  the  protection  of  France, 
by  the  They  were  undeceived  in  the  following  campaigns,  when 

reac  their  defence  was  committed,  first  to  Pietro  Strozzi,  a 

Florentine  emigrant,  animated  by  a bitter  personal  en- 
mity against  Cosmo,  now  their  most  dangerous  foe ; 
and  afterwards  to  Monlluc,  a soldier  whose  gallant 
exploits  would  receive,  as  they  deserve,  a higher  tribute 
of  fame  from  posterity,  if  they  had  not  been  too  liberally 
vaunted  by  his  own  pen,  and  too  deeply  stained  by 
B title  of  cruelty.  The  former  General  was  defeated  at  Lusignnno, 
Luvignaiio.  where  he  left  four  thousand  dead  upon  the  field,  and 
Sienna,  after  undergoing  for  ten  months  tlie  most  exqui- 
site sufferings  both  from  famine  and  from  the  Marquis 
of  Marignano,  a merciless  enemy  who  refused  all  quar- 
ter, obtained  an  honourable  capitulation,  the  terms  of 
which  were  afterwards  most  infamously  broken.  Cosmo 
had  won  the  City  at  his  own  expense  and  by  his  own 
arms,  nevertheless  when  tlie  French  evacuated  its  walls 
they  were  manned  by  Imperialists. 

The  death  of  Edward  VI.  had  placed  Mary  upon  the 
throne  of  England,  and  her  hand  was  eagerly  sought 


• Son  of  Charles  Duke  of  Savoy. 

t Dwgo  Hurtado  de  Mendoza  in  rvtehratrd  in  Castilian  Litera- 
ture u a Lyhc  Poet,  and  as  author  of  the  Httlery  « fth < H’ar  of 
Ortnadm.  Tbs  first  part  of  the  Rotnaixe  of  LaaanUo  de  Tonnes 
is  also  a sen  bed  to  him. 
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by  Philip  of  Spain,  although  she  was  disagreeable  in  Annals  af 
person,  repulsive  in  manners,  and  much  his  senior  in  franca, 
age.  The  King  of  France,  well  awarr  of  the  great 
increase  of  strength  which  this  alliance,  if  completed, 
must  afford  to  his  hereditary  enemies,  employed  every  **  D* 
artifice  of  diplomacy  in  order  to  prevent  the  contract ; 1^7. 

and  when  he  fouud  that  his  efforts  were  unavailing,  and  10 
that  the  nuptials  had  taken  place,  he  prepared  with 
vigour  for  a renewal  of  hostilities,  not  only  in  Italy,  hut  • * 
in  the  Netherlands  also.  Of  his  fortunes  in  Italy  wt  ofPhilipol 
have  spoken  above.  In  the  Low  Countries  he  was  at  first  Spain  with 
far  more  successful.  Charles  had  drained  his  treasury  *,4ry 
by  remittances  to  England,  and  was  unable  to  prevent  pT",0/ 
the  capture  of  Mariemburg  and  of  Dinnnt,  the  ravage  " A D 
of  Brabant,  ot  IIainault,of  I'ambrecis,  and  of  the  district 
of  Namur.  Rut  when  the  French  invested  Renty,  a jnBy  25/ 
border  town  on  Artois  and  the  Borbonnois,  an  interval  of 
relief  from  the  gout  enabled  him  to  appear  at  the  head 
of  his  troops,  although  lie  was  loo  weak  to  remove  from 
a litter.  He  long  manoeuvred  with  considerable  skill 
to  avoid  a battle,  to  the  risk  of  which  he  by  no  means 
felt  equal;  and  even  when  the  contest  lor  a post,  upon  Battle  at 
which  the  safety  of  the  besieged  town  appeared  to  de-  Renty. 
pend,  produced  Un  engagement  with  the  French  wing  D. 
commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Guise,  the  Imperialists 
although  beaten,  were  still  able  to  maintain  their  lines 
Montmorency,  either  from  excess  of  caution  or  from 
jealousy  of  his  colleague,  moved  up  too  slowly  for  his 
support.  The  opportunity  of  forcing  the  Emperor's  camp 
was  lost,  and  the  French,  who  had  neglected  to  provide 
stores,  were  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  and  to  withdraw  Retreat  of 
in  the  face  of  an  enemy  whom  they  could  not  aguin  the  French, 
provoke  to  action.  Charles  allowed  them  to  retire  un- 
molested ; and  when  Henry  had  disbanded  his  troops,  he 
advanced  upon  Picardy  and  commenced  a war  of  cruel 
retaliation. 

Although  the  course  of  arms  had  been  thus  undecisive 
in  the  Netherlands,  Henry  was  nearly  losing  by  a fresh 
treachery  the  more  important  possessions  which  former 
treachery  on  his  own  part  had  acquired  in  that  Country. 

During  the  siege  of  Metz,  important  services  had  been 
afforded  to  the  Duke  of  Guise  by  Leonard,  the  Superior 
of  a Franciscan  Convent  iu  that  City,  who  accordingly 
obtained  unlimited  confidence,  and  was  supposed  to  lie 
staunchly  confirmed  in  the  French  interest.  Leonard, 
however,  either  disgusted  by  the  severer  rule  of  Virile* 
ville,  who  succeeded  Guise,  or  bribed  by  the  pro- 
mised Bishopric  of  his  native  City,  formed  a project  of 
betraying  it  to  the  Imperialists.  Soldiers  were  intro-  Conqwracy 
duced  into  his  Monastery  under  disguise  ; and  011  a given  of  the  trait* 
night,  while  the  Governor  oF  Thionville  was  to  assault  «*cans m 
the  walls,  the  streets  were  to  be  filled  in  different  places 
by  these  concealed  enemies,  and,  in  the  confusion  neces-  *;  ®* 
sarily  ensuing  from  the  double  and  uncertain  attack, 
success  was  considered  to  be  infallible.  Before  the  con-  Detected, 
spiraev,  however,  was  matured,  suspicion  had  been 
excited  by  (he  unusually  frequent  intercourse  between 
the  Franciscans  and  the  Commandant  of  Thionville ; 
and  Vielleville,  having  obtained  some  further  clue  through 
a spy,  searched  the  Convent,  discovered  the  ambushed 
force,  and  arrested  Leonard  and  his  Monks.  A threat  and  ewp- 
of  the  rack  extorted  complete  disclosure,  and  Virile-  prr-wwu 
ville,  being  fully  apprized  of  the  night  on  which  the 
Governor  of  Thionville  had  fixed  for  the  attempt,  of  the 
route  upon  which  he  designed  to  march,  and  of  the 
amount  of  his  force,  surprised  and  cut  it  to  pieces  while 
it  was  advancing  in  careless  securitv.  The  Abbot  and 
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twenty  of  his  Monks  were  condemned  to  the  scaffold, 
mid  on  the  night  before  their  execution  were  confined 
together  in  a single  large  room,  in  which  it  was  supposed 
that  they  would  administer  to  each  other  those  spiritual 
consolations  which  might  enable  them  to  meet  their 
doom  with  firmness.  Great,  therefore,  was  tiie  surprise 
and  horror  of  the  gaoler  when,  on  repairing  to  their 
chamber  on  the  following  morning,  he  found  Leonard  a 
corpse,  and  four  of  his  associates  most  frightfully  maimed. 
The  approach  of  death,  it  seems,  so  far  from  purifying  the 
wretched  traitors  from  worldly  remembrances,  had 
awakened  among  them  a bitter  spiritof  recrimination  which 
terminated  in  murderous  violence.  The  dead  body  of  the 
Superior  was  conveyed  in  a tumbril  to  the  scaffold  accom- 
panied by  the  wounded  survivors.  Fourteen  of  the  num- 
ber were  executed,  and  the  youngest  six  received  pardons. 

Paul  IV.  (Cara(il')  obtained  the  Keys  on  the  death  of 
Julius  111.,  alter  the  few  days'  Pontificate  of  Marcellus 
II.,  and  the  advanced  age  of  more  than  eighty  years 
which  the  new  Pope  had  attained,  seemed  to  afford  a 
certain  guarantee  for  Peace.  But  the  inordinate  attach- 
ment with  which  he  regarded  two  nephews,  (sons  of 
the  Count  Montorio.)  whose  fortunes  he  thought  might 
be  advanced  by  a different  policy,  induced  him  to  make 
overtures  to  F ranee  for  the  conquest  of  Tuscany  and  of 
Naples.  Montmorency  opposed  this  alliance  ; but  the 
ardour  of  the  Guises  prevailed.  The  Duke,  in  embark- 
ing upon  Italian  politics,  had  the  throne  of  Naples  in 
prospect ; his  brotlicr  coveted  the  Tiara ; and  before 
the  close  of  the  year  a Treaty  was  signed  by  the 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine  at  Rome,  which  was  to  be  kept 
secret  until  the  confederates  were  ready  for  the  field. 
But  so  unsteady  were  Henry's  principles  that  he  lent  a 
willing  ear  to  proposals  for  a Truce  eveu  while  he  was 
thus  negotiating.  But  a short  time  before  the  Emperor 
had  resolved  upon  his  abdication,  at  some  conferences 
for  an  exchange  of  prisoners  held  at  the  Abbey  of  Vau- 
celles,  near  Cambray,  a suspension  of  arms  w as  ratified 
for  five  years,  during  which  period  each  Country  was  to 
retain  its  existing  conquests.  The  Pope  was  not  for- 
gotten in  these  arrangements,  for  Henry  insisted  that  he 
should  be  included  ; but  he  was  naturally  most  indignant 
at  an  abandonment  by  which  his  projects  were  frustrated 
at  the  very  moment  in  which  he  supposed  them  to  be  ripe 
for  execution ; the  danger  also  which  he  had  provoked 
from  Philip  was  not  slight,  for  the  designed  alliances  had 
become  known,  and  little  hope  remained  that  a Monarch 
so  justly  irritated  would  be  deterred  by  the  feeble  bond 
of  Truce  from  wreaking  vengeance  upon  an  enemy  alto- 
gether within  his  power.  Paul,  however,  was  a skilful 
dissembler ; he  affected  to  approve  the  Treaty,  and  to 
express  a cordial  wish  that  it  might  forerun  a Definitive 
Peace.  He  despatched  Nuncios  at  the  same  time  to 
both  Paris  and  Brussels,  and  the  Envoy  to  the  former 
City,  one  of  his  favourite  nephews,  Caraffa,  whom  he 
had  advanced  to  the  Cardinnlate,  was  instructed  to  watch 
any  seasonable  moment  for  a renewal  of  the  broken 
League.  Bribes  and  entreaties  were  lavished  with  an 
unsparing  hand  by  this  crafty  Ambassador;  he  presented 
the  King  with  a sword  which  the  Pope  had  consecrated, 
nnd  hade  him  wear  it  os  Protector  of  the  Church;  be 
silenced  the  cautious  advice  of  the  Constable  ; and  he 
stimulated  the  urgency  with  which  the  Duchess  of  Va- 
Icniinois  and  the  Guises  pressed  for  war. 

'The  superstition  of  Philip  produced  a long  hesitation, 
and  encouraged  Taul  in  his  warlike  altitude.  The 
Pope,  also,  felt  gradually  increasing  confidence  that  he 


might  rely  upon  the  aid  of  France  ; nor  was  he  deceived  Annals  of 
in  his  expectations,  for  when  the  Duke  of  Alva  tardily  France, 
nnd  reluctantly  entered  theCampugna,  and,  instead  of  at 
once  entering  the  Holy  City,  suffered  himself  to  he  * rwln 
amused  with  idle  diplomacy  and  to  be  cajoled  into  an 
armistice  first  of  ten  and  afterwards  of  forty  days*  Conti-  * 

nuance,  Henry  remitted  money  to  Rome,  and  de-  A n 
spaiched  thither  twenty  thousand  of  his  beat  troops  \yj4 
gallantly  arrayed,  nnd  under  the  command  of  the  most 
distinguished  General  iu  his  service,  Francis  Duke  of  Philip  io- 
Guise.  vade»  the 

The  arrogance  and  implacability  of  Paul  increased  in  CAmj«goa 
proportion  as  these  succours  advanced  nearer  his  Capital ; Puke  of 
but  his  preparations  for  war  were  hy  no  means  sufficient  Gune  de. 
to  redeem  the  glowing  and  magnificent  promises  which  »l'*tch«l  to 
luid  been  made  by  his  nephew.  Guise,  feebly  assisted  *** 
at  a time  in  which  he  expected  vigorous  co-operation,  was 
repulsed  from  the  Neapolitan  Irontier  on  his  laying  H*  “ 
siege  to  Civitclla.  Unhealthiness  of  season  and  of  cli-  ,UP“ 
mate  wasted  his  army ; he  became  involved  in  dispute 
with  the  Papal  Commanders,  and  he  failed  in  every  en- 
deavour to  entice  the  Duke  of  Alva  from  his  entrench- 
ments to  the  huzard  of  a pitched  battle.  Most  heartily 
did  he  repent  the  impatience  with  which  he  had  hurried 
his  master  into  a disastrous  war,  aud  had  thus  prepared 
mortification  for  himself, 

Philip,  meantime,  perceiving  that  the  chief  energies  of 
the  French  had  been  directed  to  the  Italian  campaign, 
resolved  to  make  his  own  principal  efforts  in  the  Nether- 
lands which  were  comparatively  weak.  His  Spanish  Campaign 
force  amounted  to  fifty  thousand  men,  and  the  doalitig  “i  the  Na- 
affeclion  of  Mary  supplied  him  with  eight  thousand  t*M-'rlaa<U. 
English,  under  the  command  of  the  Karl  of  Pembroke. 

This  combined  army  was  again  intrusted  to  Emauuel 
Philip,  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  hud  now  succeeded  to  the 
Dukedom;  for  the  King  of  Spain,  conscious  of  his  own 
ignorance  iu  tactics,  was  far  from  coveting  military 
distinction.  When  by  a feint  on  Champagne  the  atten- 
tion of  the  French  had  been  diverted  from  Picardy, 

Emanuel  unexpectedly  invested  St.  Quentin,  which 
town  was  saved  from  immediate  capture  only  by  the 
dexterity  and  boldness  with  which  Dc  Coligny,  (a  name 
connected  with  much  future  glory,)  the  Admiral  of 
France  and  Governor  of  the  Province,  cut  his  way  to 
the  walls,  and  threw  himself  and  a small  force  within 
them  for  the  relief  of  the  garrison. 

The  Constable,  De  Coligtiv’s  uncle,*  actively  seconded 
this  brave  enterprise  of  his  kinsman ; for  he  was  both 
willing  to  extricate  so  deserving  an  officer  from  peril, 
and  he  also  duly  appreciated  the  importance  of  bt. 

Quentin,  the  fall  of  which  town  must  lay  open  the  most 
defenceless  frontier  of  the  Kingdom.  A body  of  clioseu 
troops  which  he  committed  to  D'Andelot,  Colonel-Gene- 
ral of  the  French  infantry  and  brother  to  De  Coligny, 
mistook  its  route,  fell  into  the  besiegers'  lines,  and  was 
repulsed  with  great  slaughter.  Montmorency,  how- 
ever, still  intent  upon  relieving  the  garrison,  imagined 
that  he  had  discovered  a mode  of  approaching  Uie  City 
by  boats  through  the  neighbouring  marshes  ; and  in 
order  to  facilitate  this  manoeuvre,  which  was  again 
intrusted  to  D’Audelot,  he  directed  a false  attack  with 
his  main  body  upon  the  Spanish  camp,  and  advanced 
so  far  that  he  unintentionally  became  involved  in  a real 
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cngngemetit.  This  error  of  h»  antagonist  was  not  lost 
upon  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  who,  availing  himself  of 
greatly  superior  force,  detached  his  entire  cavalry,  under 
the  Count  d'Egmonl,  to  attack  the  French  rear,  while 
himself  advanced  with  his  infantry  to  charge  ut  the  mo- 
ment in  which  retreat  should  be  attempted  upon  a very 
difficult  ground.  The  fate  of  battle  was  not  long  unde- 
cided. The  French  gentry  fought  with  their  accustomed 
gallantry,  but  they  were  opposed  by  more  than  twice 
their  numbers,  who  had  also  the  advantage  of  position  ; 
the  defeat,  consequently,  was  total.  About  tour  thou- 
sand killed  were  left  upon  the  field,  among  whom  were 
the  Duke  d’Enghien,  a Prince  of  the  Blood,  and  six 
hundred  officers  of  gentle  birth.  Baggage,  ammuni- 
tion, and  artillery  were  the  prises  of  the  conquerors  ; the 
prisoners  also  were  not  fewer  in  number  than  the  slain, 
and  included  many  personages  of  noble  rank — the 
Dukes  of  Montpen&ier  and  of  Longueville,  Goiizaga, 
afterwards  Duke  of  Never*,  the  Mar&hul  de  St.  Andrd, 
and  the  Constable  himself,  (who  was  severely  wounded 
while  endeavouring  to  rally  his  scattered  infantry,)  to- 
gether with  his  youngest  son  Montbusou.  The  loss  of 
the  Imperialists  scarcely  amounted  to  eighty  men. 

This  great  disaster,  the  greatest  which  France  had 
suffered  since  the  days  of  Grdcy,  of  Poitiers,  or  of 
Agincourt,  occasioned  universal  consternation.  Henry 
was  not  wanting  in  courage,  but  it  is  probable  that  he 
could  not  have  offered  any  effectual  resistance  if  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  had  been  permitted  to  follow  up  his  vic- 
tory by  an  immediate  march  upon  Paris.  The  King  of 
Spain,  however,  was  devoid  of  ardour,  and  he  forbade 
any  advance  while  St.  Quentin  should  remain  unsub- 
dued in  his  rear.  The  bravery  of  C’oligny  maintained 
the  shattered  walls  of  thut  town  during  seventeen  days, 
a period  actively  employer!  by  the  King  in  preparing 
means  for  general  defence  ; and  while  Philip  was  en- 
gaged in  reducing  the  petty  fortresses  of  Ham,  Noyon, 
and  Cntelet,  and  in  vowing  the  tasteless  Palace  which 
he  afterwards  erected  at  the  Escurial  in  honour  of  St. 
Laurence,  (on  whose  anniversary  the  Battle  of  St.  Quen- 
tin had  been  fought.)  France,  which  might  have  been 
prostrate  at  his  feet,  had  recovered  from  her  panic. 

The  misfortunes  of  his  Country  and  the  overthrow  of 
the  Constable  very  greatly  contributed  to  the  elevation 
of  the  Duke  of  Guise.  Henry  immediately  recalled  him 
from  Italy,  and  he  was  invested  with  a title  which, 
although  differing  in  sound  from  that  of  Viceroy, 
(rejected  as  too  lolly  to  be  conferred  on  any  subject,) 
virtually  conveyed  all  the  autltority  which  such  an  office 
could  possess.  He  was  named  “ Lieutenant-General  of 
the  Royal  Armies  both  within  and  without  the  King- 
dom.'* The  Pope  loudly  clamoured  at  his  withdrawal, 
which  he  stigmatized  as  desertion ; but  he  should  have 
remembered  that  the  War  had  been  altogether  provoked 
by  his  own  ambition  ; and  tliat  he  had  brought  upon  his 
own  head,  by  overweening  nepotism,  the  calamity  with 
which  he  seemed  to  be  menaced.  The  Peace,  how- 
ever, which  he  sought  was  granted  by  Philip  on  terms 
seldom  conceded  to  a vanquished  enemy;  and  when  the 
Duke  of  Alva  agreed  at  Cavi  that  his  master  would 
abandon  all  his  conquests  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Stales, 
and  that  himself,  the  proudest  of  Castilian  Nobles,  would 
do  penauce  at  Rome  for  having  appeared  in  arms 
agaiust  the  Head  of  the  Church,  it  seemed  as  if  that 
Throne  which  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  bad 
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subverted  in  one  part  of  Europe  was  about  to  be  esta-  Annal*  of 
blished  in  another  with  firmness  equal  to  that  winch  it  *mncf* 
had  |K>!s.se*scd  in  Ages  of  the  darkest  ignorance  and 
superstition.* 

The  recovery  of  St.  Quentin  and  of  the  other  lost  towns 
on  that  border  seemed  to  be  very  questionable;  and  ns 
the  recent  disasters  required  the  counterbalance  of  some 
very  brilliant  and  immediate  success,  an  enterprise  was 
undertaken  which  had  long  been  contemplated,  which 
held  forth  reasonable  promise,  and  which,  if  triumphant, 
must  prove  eminently  gratifying  to  national  pride. 

Calais,  during  the  winter  season,  was  approachable  on 
the  land  side  only  by  a causeway,  commanded  by  two 
forts,  that  of  St  Agatha  and  of  Newnham  Bridge,  as 
the  English  had  corruptly  named  the  Pont  de  Neuittay. 

The  Cabinet  of  Mary  continued  to  rely  upon  this  strength 
of  site  even  after  the  declaration  of  War,  and,  believing 
that  Nature  had  rendered  the  town  impregnable,  they  Neglected 
were  in  the  habit  of  withdrawing  the  greater  part  of  its  «f 
garrison  at  the  close  of  Autumn,  and  of  not  replacing  it 
till  the  country  ceased  to  be  inundated  in  the  ensuing 
Spring.  The  danger  of  a coup-de-main,  which  his 
numbers  would  )ie  unequal  to  resist,  had  been  forcibly 
but  uselessly  represented  by  Lord  Wentworth,  the  Go- 
vernor; ami  *o  little  confidence  had  the  English  Mi- 
nistry in  the  statements  of  Philip,  who  seconded  these 
remonstrances  from  conviction  of  its  truth  acquired  by 
persona!  acquaintance  with  the  spot,  that  (hey  attributed 
his  advice  to  interested  motives,  uud  declined  his  offer 
of  rc-i  n force  me  nt  from  an  upprehension  that  he  might 
seize  the  town  fur  himself. 

The  French  Government  had  for  some  time  back  en-  It*  siege, 
tertained  hope  of  one  day  profiting  by  the  unseasonable  *•  ». 
parsimony  ot  their  enemies,  and  had  employed  engineers  1558. 
to  make  accurate  survey  of  the  fortifications  of  Calais.* 

The  result  of  the  inspection  was  favourable,  and  the 
execution  of  the  plan  was  delivered  to  a General  whose 
qualities  were  particularly  adapted  to  any  enterprise 
requiring  vigour  and  despatch.  So  secret  were  the 
movements  of  Guise  that  an  army  was  collected  on  the 
frontier  before  its  gathering  was  known.  So  rapid  was 
his  attack  that  in  three  days  he  hud  mastered  both  of 
the  land  fortresses,  and  had  blockaded  that  of  Le 
Risban  (the  Risbank,  as  it  is  called  by  English  writers) 
which  protected  the  harbour.  Le  Risban  surrendered  **”1 
at  discretion,  and  Lord  Wentworth  retired  as  a Iustb,I,f* 
hope  to  the  citadel,  in  which  he  mustered  not  quite  five 
hundred  men,  so  harassed  by  fatigue  that  they  were 
unable  to  prevent  a lodgement  succeeded  by  a capitula- 
tion. Thus  the  Duke  of  Guise  deprived  England  in 
eight  days  of  a conquest  which  she  had  held  for  twelve 


• A*  a supplement  to  the  Treaty  of  Cavi,  Philip,  in  order  to 
dissolve  the  alliance  lietwi  en  France  and  Ottavio  Faruese,  Duke  of 
Parma,  restored  to  him  Piaceuxa,  which  Charles  V.  hod  seized  ten 
yean  before. 

f De  Thou  (xx.  21.)  says  that  a project  for  the  recovery  of 
Calais  had  heea  conceived  and  communicated  to  Montmorency  by 
De  Sexuupont,  Governor  of  the  Boulonnors,  and  that  it  would  have 
been  undertaken  prvrimA  trtlale,  but  Tor  the  defeat  at  St.  Quentin. 
The  words  proximt  ertiatt  show  that  the  diminution  of  the  Eng- 
lish garrison,  which  occurred  only  during  Winter,  was  not  renunite, 
however,  in  IXe  Scnarpont’s  design.  Hume (iv.  43S.)  says  that  the 
plan  resting  upon  sudden  attack  and  weakness  of  the  defenders 
was  found  among  the  Admiral  de  Cohgnj's  Papers,  and  that,  not- 
withstanding the  originator  was  prisoner  at  the  time,  they  directed 
the  Duke  of  Guise  in  nis  measures.  But  Hume  does  not  cite  any  au- 
thority ; nor  is  there  any  assigned  reason  why  Coligny's  Papers 
should  have  been  netted  and  inspected  by  tbe  French  Government 
during  his  captivity, 
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History.  score  years,  the  chief  fruit  of  the  Battle  of  Crtfcy,  her 
' last  possession  on  the  shores  of  France.  How  far  its 
From  retainment  might  hare  been  beneficial  cannot  be  deter- 
A-  D-  mined,  and  therefore  need  not  be  inquired;  but  the  loss 
1547.  deeply  grieved  the  national  sense  of  honour,  and  was 
10  so  acutely  felt  by  Mary  that,  when  dying  soon  afterwards, 
j**  she  said  if  her  bosom  were  opened  Calais  would  be 
found  engraven  on  her  heart 

Marriage  of  The  influence  of  the  Guises  was  greatly  heightened  by 

the  Dau-  this  brilliant  military  exploit,  and  received  yet  further  ad- 
MaryW1  ditinn  when  the  marriage  of  their  niece  Mary,  Queen  of 
Quc-en  of  Scots,  was  consummated  with  the  Dauphin  Francis,  The 
Scots.  young  Queen,  who  during  the  last  ten  years  had  re- 
sided in  France,  had  grown  into  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  accomplished  women  of  her  times.  The 
French  Minister*  exercised  the  very  subtlest  diplomatic 
skill  to  secure  to  the  Royal  Bridegroom  the  virtual 
administration  of  the  Northern  Kingdom  during  his 
Aprils.  consort’s  life,  and  the  absolute  succession  to  its  Crown 
in  case  of  her  demise ; and  the  nuptials,  sanctioned  by 
the  consent  of  the  Scottish  Parli.iment,  were  celebrated 
with  becoming  splendour  in  the  presence  of  eight  Com- 
missioners deputed  by  it  for  the  occasion. 

The  re-opening  of  the  campaign,  however,  was  far  from 
being  utteuded  with  general  success.  The  Duke  of  Guise, 
at  the  head  of  a powerful  force  which  Philip  was  little 
able  to  oppose,  invested  Thionville,  in  Luxcmburgh, 
and,  with  his  customary  rapidity  of  progress,  coin- 
June  22.  pelted  it  to  surrender  after  three  weeks’  siege.  But 
about  the  same  lime  another  French  division  met  with 
signal  defeat  in  Maritime  Flanders.  The  Maidchat  de 
Termea,  Governor  of  Calais,  who  had  stormed  Dun- 
kirk. was  compelled  to  desist  from  further  operations  by 
intelligence  of  the  approach  of  the  Count  d'Egmont 
with  a superior  force.  De  Termes,  encumbered  with 
booty,  was  unable  to  avoid  an  engagement  after  re- 
tracing his  steps  to  Gravelines,  but  he  posted  his 
troops  with  so  great  skill  in  an  angle  formed  by  the 
estuary  of  the  Aar  with  the  German  Ocean,  that  victory 
Battle  of  appeared  to  incline  in  his  favour,  notwithstanding  his 
Gravriines.  disadvantage  in  numbers.  The  fortune  of  the  battle 
vu  still  doubtful,  when  a small  English  squadron  often 
ships,  employed  in  cruising  on  the  neighbouring  seas,  was 
attracted  by  the  thunder  of  the  cannonade,  and.  mooring 
off  shore,  poured  its  broadsides  on  the  right  flank  of  the 
French,  who,  astonished  by  this  new  and  unexpected 
enemy,  gave  way  in  confusion.  Two  thousand  men 
were  killed  upon  the  spot;  many  more  than  this  num- 
ber in  attempting  escape  were  slaughtered  by  the  en- 
raged peasants  whom  they  had  plundered,  and  the 
remainder,  together  with  De  Termes,  for  the  most  part 
yielded  themselves  prisoners.* 

The  Duke  of  Guise  hastened  from  his  conquests  to 
repair  this  disaster,  and  was  strengthened  by  every  dis- 
posable soldier  in  France;  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  on  the 
other  hand,  reinforced  the  Count  d’Egmont,  and  the 
two  armies,  each  of  which  amounted  to  not  fewer  than 
forty  thousand  men,  encamped  and  breathed  hostile  in- 
tentions, in  quarters  separated  by  only  a few  leagues. 
Yet. the  wishes  of  their  Generals,  however  ardent,  were 
Inactivity  restrained  by  the  sluggish  temperament  of  the  masters 
of  the  two  whom  they  served,  ilenry  remembered  St.  Quentin 
Kings.  and  Gravelines  with  the  most  unmixed  terror;  and  upon 


• The  defeat  of  (ifwvlinoi,  as  represented  by  DeThou.xx.  14. 

was  very  severe.  It  is  rained  over  or  inadequately  rr  lalcd  by  moat 

writers.  Robertson,  Cowrie*  f.  tv.  30 i.  notices  it  fully. 


Philip  they  hod  impressed  caution  as  to  the  general  Annals  of 
uncertainty  of  battle  rather  than  confidence  of  future  France, 
victory.  A long  period  of  inaction  therefore  ensued, 
during  which  the  attention  of  both  Kings  was  chiefly  ^ro,n 
occupied  by  schemes  for  the  avoidance  of  collision  ; an  A*  P* 
intrigue  also  in  the  Court  of  France  greatly  contributed  ,**' 
to  accelerate  negotiation.  The  Guises,  hitherto  in  strict  A °D 
union  with  the  Duchess  of  Vaientinois,  had  ceased  to  1574 
remember  how  much  of  their  aggrandizement  was 
owing  to  that  extraordinary  womau,  and  the  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine  in  particular,  who  possessed  far  less  self- 
control  than  the  Duke  his  brother,  indulged  in  licence  of 
speech  which  betrayed  their  ungrateful  alienation.  Di- 
ana, who  well  knew  with  how  deep  a jealousy  the  Con-  The  Guwa 
stable  Montmorency  regarded  the  superior  influence  neglect  the 
obtained  by  the  Guises  since  his  captivity  at  St.  Quentin,  Ihwhewof 
in  order  to  strengthen  herself  projected  his  release,  and 

offered  the  hand  of  her  granduughter  to  one  of  hk :.l 

sons.*  Having  concerted  these  preliminaries  she  found  Montmo- 
little  difficulty  in  persuading  Henry  that  Peace  was  most  rvney, 
desirable,  and  that  no  more  fit  ageut  than  Montmorency 
could  be  found  for  its  negotiation. 

The  Constable  was  greatly  assisted  by  the  secret 
wishes  both  of  Philip  himself,  and  hy  those  of  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  also,  who  foresaw  the  probable  recovery  of 
some  part  of  his  lost  dominions  from  an  adjustment  be- 
tween the  Powers  which  had  wrested  them  from  his 
father.  Montmorency  having  accordingly  opened  his 
proposition  was  allowed  to  return  home  on  parole,  in  *** 
order  that  he  might  conduct  its  advancement.  Henry 
received  him  with  marks  of  utuliminished  affection,  and  Oct. 
the  Guises  discreetly  abstained  from  opposition,  which 
they  at  once  perceived  would  be  fruitless.  An  Armistice 
was  immediately  concluded,  and  the  Plenipotentiaries 
of  the  three  Belligerents  assembled  first  at  the  Abbey 
of  Carcamp  and  afterwards  at  Chateau  C’uinbresis. 

The  death  ot  Mary  of  Englaud  interposed  some  slight  Treat)-  with 
delay;  but  Elizabeth  deputed  a new  Minister  to  the  England. 
Congress,  and  although  at  first  she  was  strongly  reluc-  A-  D* 
taut  to  abandon  Calais,  on  finding  that  ita  surrender  was  l ***5*®. 
indispensable  she  adopted  an  expedient  which  in  some 
degree  preserved  her  honour.  The  King  of  France  was 
to  retain  full  possession  of  it  for  eight  years  upon 
giving  hostages  for  its  restoration  at  the  end  of  that 
term,  under  pain  of  forfeiting  five  hundred  thousand 
crowns,  the  payment  of  which  mulct  was  to  be  consi- 
dered as  altogether  penal,  and  not  in  any  way  giving 
him  the  right  of  Sovereignty,  unless  Elizabeth  in  the 
mean  time  had  violated  the  conditions  of  the  Treaty 
either  towards  himself  or  any  of  his  allies.  The  poli- 
tical relations  between  France  and  England  were  too 
complicated  to  admit  such  a surrender  to  be  considered 
any  other  than  that  which  it  proved  to  be,  one  involving 
all  time. 

The  main  articles  of  the  Treaty  with  Spain  were  emi-  General 
nently  disadvantageous  to  France.  Henry  consented  that  Peace  of 
Emanuel  Philibert  should  receive  the  hand  of  his  sister 
Margaret,  and  be  re-established  to  the  dominions  ^.,^1 &***” 
formerly  subject  to  the  Dukes  of  Savoy ; certain  towns 
being  reserved  in  abeyance  until  the  still  unsettled  claim 
of  the  Crown  of  France  upon  the  inheritance  of  Louise, 

Duchess  of  AngouUhne,  (mother  of  Frauds  I.,)  should 


• Charles  Duke  of  Damville,  second  mm  of  the  Constable.  mar- 
ried. in  1550.  Antoinette,  eldest  daughter  of  Robert  de  la  March, 
Duke  of  Bouillon,  and  Fran  gone  de  Bnri,  daughter  of  the  Duciiev* 

of  Vakntinou. 
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be  decided  in  the  Court*  of  Law.  Tuscan y,  the  Siennese, 
and  the  conquered  towns  in  Corsica  were  to  be  altogether 
renounced;  the  Marquisate  of  Montfemit  was  to  be 
ceded  to  the  Duke  of  Mantua  ; Met*.  Toul.  and  Verdun, 
the  fruits  of  treachery,  were  the  only  conquests  retained 
by  France  out  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  fortified 
places  which  she  had  won ; a general  amnesty  was  to 
be  proclaimed ; and,  finally,  as  a guarantee  for  the  per- 
manence of  the  Treaty,  Philip  himself  was  to  espouse 
Elizabeth  of  France,  for  whom  his  son  Don  Carlos  hud 
t>oen  proposed  during  the  early  conferences  at  Cercamp. 
This  is  not  the  proper  place  for  inquiring,  how  far  the  fu- 
ture tragical  history  of  that  most  unhappy  Prince  was 
connected  with  this  apparently  preposterous  change. 

The  French  were  much  dissatisfied  with  this  Peace; 
and  Henry  endeavoured  to  divert  the  public  mind  from 
a contemplation  of  its  dishonour  by  the  magnificence 
with  which  he  celebrated  the  marriages  arising  out  of  its 
completion.  It  is  probable  also  that  but  for  the  unex- 
pected accident  which  arrested  his  course,  he  might  be 
preparing  a general  Persecution  of  his  Calvinistic  sub- 
jects. So  unsuccessful  harl  the  Edict  of  Chateaubriand 
proved  for  the  repression  of  Heresy,  that  scarcely  lour 
year*  passed  from  its  promulgation  before  the  cultivators 
of  the  New  Doctrine,  hitherto  scattered  abroad  without 
any  point  of  union,  felt  sufficiently  strong  to  concentrate 
themselves  at  Paris  in  a solemn  hand  of  Church  fellow- 
ship, under  the  protection  of  a leader  of  distinguished 
connections,  Ferriere  Maligni.*  The  first  Minister  of 
the  first  Reformed  Church  established  in  France  was 
named  Le  Riviere,  a youth  or  twenty-two,  a native  of 
Angers.  The  example  was  rapidly  followed  in  the  Pro- 
vinces; and  Congregations  were  gathered  no  longer 
dependent  upon  the  casual  itinerancy  of  Missionaries 
from  Geneva,  but  superintended  and  admonished  by  the 
rule  of  fixed  Pastors.  An  attempt  made  about  the  same 
time,  under  the  auspices  of  Coligny,  to  establish  a settle- 
ment of  the  French  Reformed  in  the  Brazils  failed, 
owing  to  the  misconduct,  or  rather  to  the  treachery,  of 
Villegagnon  Durand,  to  whom  it  was  intrusted. 

The  Meeting-house  in  Parts  did  not  shrink  from 
public  observation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  fronted  the  very 
gales  of  the  Sorlionne.  On  one  occasion  on  which  it 
was  exposed  to  an  attack  of  the  rabble,  the  Police  em- 
ployed to  disperse  (lie  rioters  were  astonished  to  find 
among  the  worshippers  whom  they  rescued  several  per- 
sonages or  high  rank,  and  even  Ladies  of  the  Royal 
Household.  Nevertheless,  great  pains  were  taken  to 
circulate  a belief  that  the  assembly  had  been  convened 
for  purposes  of  hideous  abomination  under  the  pretext  of 
Religion,  and  five  victims  were  accordingly  adjudged  to 
the  stake. 

In  spite  of  this  severity,  we  read  of  a Procession  of 
the  Reformed  in  the  following  year,  when  four  thousand 
of  the  forbidden  Sectaries  paraded  the  chief  streets  of 
Paris  for  several  hours,  chanting  Psalms  from  the  metrical 
version  of  Clement  Marut,  the  use  of  which  version  had 
become  one  of  the  badges  of  Church  distinction.  The 
King  himself  had  just  quitted  his  Capital  after  cele- 
brating the  nuptials  of  the  King  Dauphin,  as  he  was 
called,  with  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  hut  two  of  the  Bour- 
bon Princes,  who  had  been  summoned  to  that  solemnity, 
were  prevailed  upon  to  accotn|mny  the  Calvinists.  Au- 
tony.  King  of  Navarre,  a weak  Prince,  the  elder  of  the 


brothers,  fluctuated  in  uncertainty  between  the  conflict-  Annals  of 
ing  Factions.  Thefar  more  able  Louis,  Prince  of  Condd, 
eventually  devoted  himself  with  energy  to  the  cause  of 
the  Reformed.  He  had  married  Eleanor  de  Rove,  a 
niece  of  the  Admiral  Coligny,  who  himself  afterwards 
became  similarly  distinguished  as  a Leader  of  the  same 
Party,  and  whose  brother,  the  Sire  d’Andelot,  notwith- 
standing his  gallant  services,  provoked  arrest  and  im- 
prisonment by  a yet  earlier  undisguised  avowal  of  his 
principles  in  the  very  presence  of  the  King. 

Undismayed  by  menace*,  and  even  more  by  these  First 
executions,  the  Reformed  held  a National  Synod  (their  Najfoj1*! 
first)  in  Paris,  and  promulgated  a Confession  which 
ought  to  have  removed  all  doubt  (if  such  were  ever  really  formed, 
entertained)  with  regard  to  their  Civil  fidelity.  The  King,  a.  d. 
however,  evinced  most  hostile  sentiments,  and  took  the  1559. 
unusual  step  of  appearing  in  person  at  a dispute  which  May  20, 28. 
occurred  between  the  Deputies  of  the  various  Chambers 
of  his  Parliament,  during  the  Mrrcuriales,*  a Court  of 
Review,  assembled  four  times  in  every  year  to  examine 
the  Acts  of  each  preceding  Session.  It  was  well  known 
that  strong  difference  of  opinion  existed  in  the  several 
Courts  concerning  the  policy  most  likely  to  prevent 
Schism ; the  Tribunal  called  La  ToumcUe  invariably  The  King 
sought  an  opening  through  which  the  accused  might  interrupts  a 
escape,  and  the  more  bigoted  Romanists  poisoned  the 
Royal  ear  with  whispers  of  its  heterodoxy.  Its  meml>en»  curiAle, 
were  at  first  terrified  by  the  unexpected  appearance  of 
the  Monarch  and  his  suite  surrounded  by  armed  men  ; 
but  when  the  King  expressed  a desire  to  profit  by  their 
deliberations,  and  commanded  them  to  proceed,  Louis 
du  Fnur.  an  Advocate,  and  Anne  du  llourg,  an  Eccle- 
siastic, argued  with  great  freedom  in  behalf  of  toleration, 
and,  among  other  offensive  expressions  which  Henry 
could  not  fail  to  apply  personally,  talked  of  Ahab  and  his 
adulteries.  At  the  close  of  their  speeches,  the  orators  Am*st  of 
were  arrested  by  order  of  the  King,  who  also  seized  fire  mem- 
three  other  obnoxious  members  in  their  own  homes.t  beta. 

Henry,  who  was  profoundly  irritated,  declared  that 
the  prisoners  should  meet  the  full  penalty  of  their  daring; 
and  against  Du  Bourg,  whose  fearlessness  had  given  Process 
especial  offence,  the  process  was  hurried  on  most  illegally  agaiost  Da 
and  irregularly.  The  prisoner,  after  his  degradation  Bourg. 
from  Holy  Order*  and  delivery  to  the  secular  arm.  still 
continued  to  profit  by  the  numerous  appeals  which  the 
French  Luw  permitted  ; und  one  of  these  was  pending 
at  the  moment  in  which  the  Court  was  engaged  in  jousts 
and  carousals  for  (he  nuptials  of  the  Princesses.  At  (he 
close  of  the  third  day’s  festivity,  the  King,  always  proud  June  30. 
of  dexterity  in  these  martial  exercises,  and  haviug  already 
run  many  courses,  expressed  a desire  to  tilt  with  visors 
raised  against  the  Count  of  Montgomery.  That  young 
Scottish  Noble,  a son  of  the  Lord  de  Lorges,  was  a 
Captain  in  the  Royal  body  guard,  and  not  less  celebrated 
than  his  master  tor  skill  and  adroitness  in  the  manage- 
ment of  arms.  It  wa*  in  vuin  that  Montgomery,  as  if 
with  a presage  of  ensuing  ill.  declined  the  mimic  combat; 
when  they  met  in  the  lists  a splinter  of  his  shivered 
lance  struck  Henry  on  tile  right  eyebrow  with  so  great 
force  that  he  fell  senseless  on  the  ground.  Montgo-  II«nry  II. 
mery,  although  conscious  that  the  injury  which  he  had  aetidnntally 
inflicted  was  accidental, ensured  his  safety  by  immediate  * 

flight;  and  'he  King,  after  having  been  borne  to  his  1 


* His  estate*  w«ie  chiefly  io  the  Province  of  Maine,  and  he  was 
brother-ia-law  to  the  Vidsme  of  Chartres. 


* So  called  beeauae  it  met  upon  a Wednesday,  Dus  Mtrcuni. 

1 Three  others  against  whom  Letters  of  arrest  were  issued  con 
trivsd  to  escape. 
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History.  C(,uch,  on  which  he  lingered  ten  days.  expired  without 
having  recovered  his  speech.  During  his  very  agony 
the  nuptials  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  were  celebrated  with 
the  Princess  Margaret, 

Catherine  de  Medici  after  ten  years  of  barrenness  had 
borne  os  many  children  to  the  deceased  King.  The 
surviving  Princes  were  Francis,  Charles,  Alexander,  and 
Hercules,  the  three  elder  of  whom  successively  wore  the 
Crown  and  all  died  childless.  Alexander  and  Hercules 
ul  their  confirmation  took  the  names  of  Henry  and 
Francis.  Of  the  daughters,  Elizabeth  married  Philip  II., 
Kingof  Spain  ; Claude,  Charles  HI.,  Duke  of  Lorraine; 
and  Margaret,  Henry  of  Bourbon,  King,  first  of  Na- 
vane  and  afterwards  of  France.  The  Prince*  of  the 
Blood  were  Antony  of  Navarre,  and  his  brother  Louis 
Prince  of  Condtf,  (whose  qualities  we  have  already  de- 
scribed,) and  Charles,  an  intermediate  brother.  Arch- 
bishop of  Rouen  and  Cardinal,  inferior  iu  talent,  though 
destined  for  a short  time  to  attain  a higher  elevation 
than  either;  their  cousins  german,  the  Duke  of  Mont- 
pensier  and  the  Prince  de  la  Unche-sur-Yon,  who  adhered 
to  tiie  ancient  Religion.  The  leading  Nobles,  the  Guises, 
Montmoreucy.  St.  Andrd.  Coligny,  and  his  brother 
D'Andelot,  are  already  well  known  to  our  readers. 

The  Queen  Mother,  an  unprincipled  woman,  careless 
of  everything  but  the  possession  of  power,  which  hitherto 
had  been  denied  liar,  but  of  which  she  now  perceived  the 
dawning,  hesitated  for  a day  or  two  between  the  Guises 
and  the  Constable ; but  the  connection  which  the  latter 
had  lately  formed  with  the  hated  Duchess  of  Valentinoia 
Catherine  at  length  decided  her  upon  union  with  the  King’s  uncles, 
unites  with  Montmorency,  on  the  other  hand,  urged  Antony  of 
the  Guises.  ]^avWTft  (0  hasten  to  Court,  and  to  assume  the  influence 
which  devolved  on  him  as  first  Prince  of  the  Blood. 
But  Antony  moved  slowly,  and  was  received  in  the 
Capital  with  numerous  slights ; the  King,  after  having 
coldly  announced  to  him  that  he  had  intrusted  military 
command  to  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  the  control  of  the 
Exchequer  to  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  provided  an 
honourable  excuse  for  retirement  by  appointing  him  to 
convey  the  affianced  Queen  of  Spain  to  the  frontier  of 
her  new  dominions.  Similar  mission*  having  been 
delegated  to  the  other  distinguished  Nobles  who  might 
Their  great  have  become  competitors  tor  power,  the  Guises  were 
power.  left  in  undisputed  sway,  and  the  residence  of  the  Court 


was  transferred  to  Blois. 

Meantime  the  Process  of  Du  Botirg  was  renewed, 
and  its  tragic  conclusion  was,  perhaps,  hastened  by  the 
indiscretion  of  his  friends.  Some  fruitless  attempts  were 
made  to  procure  his  escape,  and  the  assassination  of 
Minarl,  one  of  the  President*  of  Parliament  who  had 
pursued  him  with  especial  enmity,  although  probably 
committed  from  private  motives,  was  sedulously  charged 
on  the  partisans  ot  the  accused  Counsellor.  Du  Rourg 
Kwcutioo  was  accordingly  sentenced  to  immediate  execution,  and 
of  Du  underwent  hi*  fate  with  a constancy  which  ha*  dieted 
the  highest  praise  from  contemporaries. 

The  Reformed,  although  every  where  persecuted,  were 
nevertheless  conscious  of  their  own  strength,  but  they 
needed  some  leader  under  whom  their  power*  might 
become  concentrated.  All  resistance  to  the  King  was 
forbidden  by  the  Calvinistic  tenet  of  Passive  obedience, 
and  they  blindly  persuaded  themselves,  by  a subtle  ca- 
suistry, that  they  might  preserve  their  doctrine  inviolate 
by  arming  against  the  King's  Government,  not  against 
his  person. 

The  King  of  Navarre  bad  exhibited  far  too  great 


weakness  to  deserve  their  confidence,  and  it  was  unani-  Ann*l»of 
tnously  transferred  to  the  Prince  of  Condti,  who  had 
manifested  qualities  well  adapted  to  the  crisis.  Policy, 
however,  demanded  that  he  should  not  openly  appear  rom 
till  the  meditated  rising  was  fully  matured,  and  its  pre- 
pnralion  was  committed  lo  Jeffery  du  Barre,  Lord  of  La  |o** 
Kenaudie,  a gentleman  of  ancient  lineage  in  Perigaud.  D 
Rcnaudie  is  accused  by  the  Romanist  Historians  of  1574 
having  failed  in  an  Ecclesiastical  cause  which  he  endca-  |*pjll<re 
voured  to  substantiate  by  peijury.  His  triends,  on  the  of  Co  ml* 
other  hand,  maintain  that  the  confiscation  and  banish-  *bo 

ment  to  which  he  was  sentenced  were  alt<»gether  uriim-  Protl-*,'°'* 
riled.  Be  it  as  it  may.  he  was  anxious  tor  revenge  on 
the  authorities  by  whom  he  conceived  himself  to  be  L*  R«- 
w rouged,  and  he  converted  to  that  purpose  the  influence 
which  he  had  acquired  among  the  Reformed  during  a 
long  exile  at  Geneva. 

It  was  concerted  that  a force  amounting  to  flve  hun- 
dred gentlemen  on  horseback,  and  about  one  thousand 
two  hundred  of  lower  degree  on  foot,  should  assemble 
on  the  tenth  of  March,  at  Blois,  and  should  master  the 
persons  of  the  King,  the  Quern  Dowager,  and  the 
Guises.  The  design  was  conducted  so  secretly  that  the  Rising  at 
Guises  detected  it*  outline  only  in  sufficient  time  to  Amboi*e. 
transfer  the  King  from  the  open  town  of  Blois  to  the  A.  d. 
strong  neighbouring  Castle  of  Amboise.  The  gathering  1560. 
of  the  conspirators  was  delayed  a week  after  the  up-  March  10- 
poinlrd  lime,  and  the  Guises,  who  were  then  prepared 
for  the  attempt,  repulsed  and  slew  La  Rcnaudie  and 
most  of  hi*  follower*.  The  Buron  of  Casteluau  de 
Chalosse,  and  La  Begne,  La  Renaudie'a  Secretary, 
were  among  the  prisoners,  and  the  agonies  of  the  rack 
wrung  from  the  latter  a denouncement  of  the  Prince  of  TV  Princa 
Condd.  That  Prince  had  repaired  to  the  Castle  at‘>ft'ont^ 
Arnboi.se  without  any  suspicion  that  the  conspiracy  had 
become  known;  and  although  virtually  retained  a pri- 
soner he  denied  the  charge  with  boldness,  and  tendered  He  nffVrt 
single  combat  to  any  one  who  should  appear  as  his  cI**T 
accuser.  Guise,  well  aware  that  he  did  not  possess 
legal  evidence  on  which  the  Prince  could  be  convicted, 
so  tar  dissembled  a*  to  profess  confidence  in  hi*  avowal, 
and  to  tender  himself  as  a second  if  the  challenge  should 
be  accepted. 

Chalosse,  w hose  personal  safely  had  been  assured  by  the 
signature  «f  the  Duke  of  Nemours,  to  wham  on  that  con- 
dition he  had  surrendered,  and  tour  of  his  leading  com- 
rades were  he  headed  in  the  Castle  yard  in  the  presence  Execution 
of  the  whole  Court,  including  the  Queen*,  their  attendant  of  Chalosja 
Ladies,  and  the  Prince  of  Condd,  who  received  orders 
to  <uris{.  These  harsh  proceedings  very  deeply  affected 
the  Chancellor  Olivier,  who.  if  he  had  exercised  greater 
firmness,  might,  perhaps,  have  prevented  their  occur- 
rence. His  gentle  spirit  recoiled  with  horror  from  the 
deed*  of  blood  which  he  was  compelled  both  to  sanction 
and  to  witness;  and  after  a few  days’ confinement  to  Death  of 
hi*  chamber,  during  which  he  bitterly  reproached  the  the  Clan- 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  and  exhibited  many  appearances 
of  very  deep  remorse,  he  sank  under  mental  agitation.  March  30. 

By  the  wise  and  humane  opposition  of  hi*  successor, 

Michael  de  I'H^pital,  France  was  preserved  from  the 
Inquisition,  which  some  more  zealous  Romanist*  sought 
to  introduce.  But  it  has  been  said  that,  in  order  to 
secure  the  rejection  of  that  most  detestable  Tribunal, 
the  new  Chancellor  wu*  compelled  to  assent  to  the  pro- 
mulgation of  a Decree  against  the  Reformed  far  exceed- 
ing in  severity  any  by  which  it  had  been  forerun.  The 
Edict  of  llomorantin  (as  it  was  called  from  the  place  of 
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its  date)  adjudged  the  punishment  of  traitors  to  all  who 
presumed  to  attend  Calvinistic  worship,  and  transferred 
the  jurisdiction  of  their  cases  from  the  Civil  to  the  Epis- 
copal Courts.* 

The  Prince  of  Condti  obtained  permission  to  with- 
draw when  the  Court,  in  consequence  of  the  appearance 
of  a contagious  disorder  el  AmboUe,  removed  to  Tours. 
In  that  City  the  Reformed  of  France  first  received 
their  distinctive  appellation.  Huguenot*.  Various  reasons 
have  been  assigned  for  this  name,  the  origin  of  which, 
like  that  of  most  other  party  badges,  still  remains  ob- 
scure. One  of  the  most  probable  causes  sreins  to  be 
that  the  Religionists  used  to  hold  nightly  meetings  in 
vaults  near  a Gate  named  after  u petty  Prince,  Hugo, 
whose  contemporary  existence  with  Charlemagne  rests 
upon  Troditioii.f 

Much  evidence  of  the  Prince  of  Condos  participation 
in  the  *'  Tumult”  of  Amboise  had  been  acquired  by 
the  Guises  since  its  suppression  ; and  when  the  clamours 
of  discontent  and  the  pressure  of  financial  necessity 
obliged  those  Ministers  to  the  expedient  of  convoking 
an  Assembly  of  the  Notftbles  at  Fontainebleau,  the 
Prince,  who  had  repaired  to  the  Court  of  his  brother  of 
Navarre,  and  who  was  cautioned  that  his  Impeachment 
was  intended,  declined  the  summons.  The  Admiral, 
who  appeared  at  Fontainebleau  with  a retinue  of  eight 
hundred  horsemen,  presented  a Memorial  from  Nor- 
mandy, of  which  Province  he  was  Governor,  demanding 
freedom  of  Religious  opinion,  and  couched  in  firm  but 
not  unbecoming  language.  The  discussions  which  fol- 
lowed this  unexpected  step  were  tempestuous,  and 
ended  in  a Convocation  of  the  States  General  at  Meaux 
for  the  ensuing  December. 

The  Guises  perceived  their  unpopularity ; not  only 
that  difference  of  Religion  armed  against  them  a large 
body  of  their  Countrymen,  but  that  the  People  at  large, 
oppressed  by  exactions  and  dissatisfied  with  their 
Government,  were  on  the  eve  of  rebellion.  They  em- 
ployed, therefore,  the  time  between  the  assembly  of 
the  Not&bles  and  the  proposed  meeting  of  the  States 
General  (which  was  transferred  from  Meuux  to  Orleans) 
in  the  disposal  of  troops  at  advantageous  positions 
throughout  the  Kingdom,  and  they  grimly  awaited  1 lie 
day  which,  by  placing  the  Rourbnna  within  their  power, 
must  deprive  their  opponents  of  leaders.  The  Princes, 
however,  although  repeatedly  forewarned,  pressed  on,  as 
if  under  fascination,  to  the  jaws  gaping  for  their  destruc- 
tion. It  was,  perhaps  difficult  for  them  to  avoid  attend- 
ance upon  an  Assembly  the  gathering  of  which  they 
had  long  urged  as  the  sole  remedy  for  national  griev- 
ances. The  King  of  Navarre  was  betrayed  to  the 


* M.  de  Sismondi  contradict*  this  statement  of  De  Thou  sod 
other  writer*  lohru  Dc  k'H&piul  t*  eoncerne  1,  by  showing  that 
he  was  not  Chancellor  *1  the  tun*  at  which  the  Edict  of  Romoraa- 
tw  wo*  promulgated.  Tom.  xviii.  p.  157. 

f The  Gho*t  of  this  King,  or  Count  Hugo,  was  belirvnl  to 
ride  at  nightfall  un  horseback  through  the  quarter  of  the  City  in 
which  this  Gate  waa  situated,  and  to  maltreat  any  luckle»s  passen- 
ger who  migh  fall  in  it*  way.  Auother  derivation  ufHmt*  that  the 
fugitive*  frotnAtnboi*e  were  *aid  to  he  not  worth  a Hufmrmt,  i,  t. 
a coin  i**ued  by  Hugh  Capet  inferior  in  value  to  a denier  ; and  a 
third  etymology,  which  appear*  to  hav*  aatufied  rontempurarie*, 
attribute*  the  name  to  the  support  afforded  by  the  Reformed  to  the 
descendants  of  Hugh  Capet  in  preference  to  the  Guise*,  who 
issuing  from  Lothaire  II.,  great  grandson  of  Charlemagne,  affected 
to  be  legitimate  Carlovingian*.  The  name,  at  first  given  in 
mockery,  was  afterward*  eagerly  cherished  ss  on  evidence  of  Loy- 
alty. After  all.  M.  de  Sitmondi  (xvii,  117.)  eoems  to  prefer  t*dge- 
nouen,  (the  Confederates.)  the  name  assumed  by  the  Geneve** 
who  leagued  against  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 
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Guises  by  his  confidants,  and  moreover  he  was  too  care- 
less to  apprehend  danger  till  it  was  present  before  his 
eyes,  too  cowardly  and  too  imbecile  to  reason  upon  (be 
best  methods  of  avoiding  it  when  it  became  so.  To 
Louis  of  Conde,onthe  other  hand,  fear  was  constitu- 
tionally unknown,  and  it  wns  not  in  his  nature  that  he 
should  recoil  at  the  voice  of  prudence  from  any  peril 
which  Ills  brother  encountered.  They  were  met  on  the 
road  by  a numerous  body  of  troops,  an  e#eort  to  prevent 
their  esenpe,  which,  under  the  pretext  of  being  a guard 
of  honour,  accompanied  them  to  Orleans. 

Their  reception  must  at  once  have  apprized  them  of  Their  recep- 
the  intentions  of  the  Court.  The  streets,  like  those  ofb°a- 
a besieged  City,  were  thronged  with  soldiers  and 
choked  with  artillery.  On  their  arrival  at  the  Palace 
gates,  contrary  (o  the  etiquette  which  admitted  Princes 
of  the  Blood  to  ride  into  the  Court-yard,  they  were 
compelled  to  dismount  at  the  outer  wicket,  and  without 
the  usual  greetings  and  salutations  they  were  ushered 
at  once  into  the  presence  of  the  King,  who  was  closeted 
with  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine. 

Francis,  after  a few  cold  words  of  ceremony,  sternly 
led  the  way  to  the  apartment  of  the  Queen  Mother,  the 
entree  of  which  was  not  open  to  the  Guises.  They  were 
received  by  Catherine  with  the  respect  due  to  their  sta- 
tion; her  eyes  were  apparently  suffused  with  tears,  per- 
haps on  this  occasion  shed  not  unfeignedly ; for  in  the 
destruction  of  the  Bourbons  she  foresaw  the  over- 
throw of  the  single  barrier  which  opposed  the  attainment 
of  unlimited  pow  er  by  the  Guises  ; and  her  proud  spirit 
could  ill  brook  the  exclusion  with  which  she  wns 
menaced.  But  the  King,  abruptly  turning  to  Condi, 
taxed  him  in  harsh  language  with  numerous  acts  of 
Treason,  with  having  stimulated  his  subjects  to  Civil 
war,  having  levied  soldiers  for  the  surprise  of  some  of 
his  fortified  Cities,  and  having  compassed  the  death 
of  himself  and  of  his  brothers.  The  Prince,  without 
appearance  of  emotion,  briefly  protested  his  innocence. 

" Well  then,*’  replied  the  King, 44  Justice  must  take  her 
ordinary  course  and  ns  he  left  the  chamber  he  gave 
a sign  for  his  arrest.  Conde  was  conveyed  into  a neigh-  Arrnt  or 
bon  ring  house  which  had  been  prepared  for  his  recep-  the  Prince 
tion  by  barricading  the  doors  and  windows  and  plant-  of  ComlC*. 
ing  a batter/  to  command  the  front.  Navarre  waa  still 
allowed  to  remain  at  large,  but  was  vigilantly  sentinelled. 

The  Guises  intended  to  proceed  with  strict  regard  to 
the  forms  of  Law,  but  they  were  well  aware  of  the  dan- 
ger of  permitting  any  long  time  to  intervene  between 
the  arrest  and  the  condemnation  of  a Prince  of  the 
Blood.  A Commission,  therefore,  was  instantly  named  lrjuj 
for  Conde'a  trial,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  Louis  dis-  fund, 
claimed  the  jurisdiction  of  any  Tribunal,  excepting  one 
composed  of  the  King,  the  Peers,  and  the  united  Cham- 
bers of  the  Parliament.  Coligny.  having  heard  of  the 
arrest,  generously  devoted  himself  to  share  the  Prince’s 
fate,  and  hastened  to  Orleans  with  the  full  intention  of 
avowing  his  Faiih  in  the  Royal  presence.  The  Guises, 
bent  upon  first  securing  their  greater  victim,  disre- 
garded the  Admiral  for  the  time.  It  would  be  easy  (o 
remove  him  afterwards,  when  they  designed  also  to 
fasten  a quarrel  upon  the  King  of  Navarre  which 
might  lead  to  his  assassination.*  His  station  made  him 


• It  is  mm!  that  they  had  persuaded  due  young  King  to  feign 
soger  while  convening  with  Navarre,  and  to  clap  bis  band  a*  if 
in  udf-pmtectiun  to  the  hilt  of  hi*  sword.  At  the  wgnal  the  Cour- 
tiers, under  the  pretext  of  defending  Franc**,  were  to  throw  them- 
selves upon  Antony  and  to  despatch  him  by  their  doggers. 
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History.  formidable ; he  might  be  induced  to  revenge  hr*  bru- 
' ' ther’s  death  ; and  they  did  n>d  possess  sufficient  evidence 
From  uf  hi*  privity  to  the  rising  at  Amboise  to  ensure  his 

A*  D*  legal  conviction.  It  wan  determined  that  Condi's  execu- 

1547.  tion  should  take  place  on  December  10,  the  day  ap- 
pointed  for  the  opening  of  the  States  General-* 

1574  The  c^'e^  hope*  of  the  Reformed  were  thus  well 
nigh  approaching  extinction,  when  the  King  showed 
manifest  symptoms  of  rapid  decline.  A constitutional 
THe  Knags  humour,  under  which  he  had  suffered  from  his  birth, 

’ formed  virulent  abscesses  in  his  sar  and  throat.  Cathe- 
rine, seconded  by  De  1‘HApital,  prevented  the  Guises 
•torn  perpetrating  any  act  of  violence  during  the  short 
illness  of  her  son.  They  earnestly  pressed  for  the  arrest 
of  the  King  of  Navarre,  and  for  his  trial  and  execution 
together  with  that  of  his  brother,  and  by  denying  medi- 
cal assistance  to  the  Volume  de  Chartres,  who  was  lying 
grievously  sick  in  the  Bastille,  they  hastened  his  death. 
He  had  been  arrested  on  the  27th  of  August  imntedi- 
and  death  alety  ft^er  the  meeting  of  the  Not&blcs.  The  Process 
Uec  ^ ' of  Condi  was  suspended,  and  the  demise  of  Francis  11. 

on  the  5th  of  December,  after  a reign  of  only  seventeen 
months  and  twenty-five  duys,  effected  a revolution  which 
restored  the  Chumpion  of  the  New  Doctrines  to  liberty. 
Ciiarlx*  No  legal  provision  had  as  yet  been  made  for  the  act- 
IX.  tlement  of  any  Regency  during  a minority  ; and  as 

Charles  IX.,  the  next  Prince  in  succession,  had  not 
attained  his  eleventh  year,  France  was  threatened  with 
Catherine  anarchy.  The  Guises,  all  powerful  at  the  late  Court 
ob^uns  the  as  marital  uncles  to  the  deceased  King,  ceased  to 
Regency,  possess  similar  claims  under  the  new  reign,  and  the 
balance  appeared  to  be  suspended  between  the  Queen 
Mother  and  the  King  of  Navarre  as  first  Prince  of  the 
Blood.  The  former  evinced  consummate  skill  in  per- 
suading the  latter  not  to  assume  the  title  of  Regent 
eveu  if  it  should  be  offered  to  him  by  the  States  General, 
and  by  dexterously  negotiating  with  the  Constable 


pressed  fur  measures  which  might  restrain  Heresy ; the  Annul*  of 
Nobles  differed  widely  from  each  other  as  to  the  adop  Frsace. 
lion  of  Religious  Tolerance,  but  concurred  in  the  neces- 
sity  of  some  confirmation  of  the  exclusive  privileges  of  From 
their  Order ; and  the  Tim  Elat  strenuously  urged  re-  *’ 
form  and  economy.  The  Council  announced  that  the  1 '* 

public  debts  amounted  to  nearly  forty-four  millions,  A 
while  the  revenues,  totally  absorbed  by  current  pay-  1574 
me nts,  very  little  exceeded  twelve  millions  ; and  from 
this  huge  burden  they  relied  upon  the  States  for  deli-  A D 
vcrance.  The  Deputies  expressed  astonishment,  affirmed  1551. 
that  they  were  not  invested  by  their  constituents  with  juo.  13, 
full  powers  to  assent,  and  demanded  permission  to  con- 
sult the  Provinces  which  they  represented.  Nothing  jao.  31. 
further  could  be  obtained  from  them  ; and,  in  another 
sitting,  the  Chancellor,  having  mentioned  certain  reduc- 
tions which  he  could  make  in  State  expenditure,  and 
having  explained  his  former  propositions  in  a more 
determinate  form,  dissolved  the  Assembly  with  an 
understanding  that,  mi  order  to  save  the  expense  of  a 
renewed  meeting,  u Committee  of  Deputies  should 
make  a Report  at  Melun  on  the  ensuing  first  of  May. 

During  the  Assembly  of  the  States,  the  Huguenots,  now 
forming  a most  strong  party,  had  memorialized  the  King, 
and  at  their  second  Synod  they  earnestly  recommended 
him  to  appoint  the  King  of  Navarre  sole  Regent;  Ca- 
therine, far  less  anxious  respecting  the  dominance  of  the 
Faith  which  she  protested  than  that  of  the  Political 
influence  which  she  had  obtained,  found  it  expedient  to 
proclaim  Antony  Lieutenant-General  of  France ; but 
the  remonstrance  of  the  States  upon  economv,  and  some 
not  obscure  intentions  which  they  hud  manifested  for 
the  resumption  of  Grants  by  which  the  last  two  ptodigal 
Kings  had  enriched  their  Favourites,  effected  a union 
little  foreseen,  and  which  might  place  her  in  far  greater 
jeopardy  than  any  conflict  with  the  weak  King  of  Na- 
varre. There  could  not  exist  a doubt  that  the  denurt- 


Montmorency  and  the  Martlchal  de  St.  Andrt1,  she  ob- 
tained from  the  Council  of  State  a confirmation  of  her 
Dec.  21.  supreme  authority  assisted  by  the  King  of  Navarre. 

The  Duke  of  Guise  still  retained  his  jwst  of  Grand 
Master  of  the  Palace,  the  Cardinal  of  Ixuraine  conti- 
nued to  administer  the  finances,  and  the  other  chief 
officcrii  of  the  late  reign  were  unchanged.  Conde,  from 
a point  of  honour,  abstained  from  assisting  at  these  deli- 
berations, and  also  at  the  Sacrt?,  until  a solemn  Decree 
should  pronounce  him  to  be  innocent  of  the  crimes  for 
which  he  had  been  condemned;  and  although  he  had 
been  immediately  released  from  actual  imprisonment,  he 
forbore  from  any  exercise  of  his  rights  until  he  was 
formally  re-instated  in  their  possession.f 
Meeting  of  The  States  General  were  opened  eight  days  after  the 
the  Slates  death  of  Francis,  but,  os  usual,  the  debates  were  alto* 
£■«"»{■  gether  nugatory.  In  the  Memorials  (cahiers)  which  it 
D*c>  • was  customary  for  each  Chamber  to  present,  the  Clergy 

* There  U much  confusion  of  dates  relative  to  the  Prince  of 
Condi’s  Process.  M.  d«  Sismamli  seems  to  imply  that  the  trial 
and  condemnation  (which  were  synonymous)  were  fixed  for 
November  26,  but  were  prevented  by  the  King's  ill  new  ten  day* 
before.  But  the  Registers  of  the  Parliament  prove  that  sentence 
was  absolutely  pronounced  ; end  De  Thou  in  vain  endeavours  to 
exculpate  his  lather,  who  presided  over  the  Commission,  from  the 
imputation  attaching  to  him  from  having  signed  it.  For  the 
nohie  oppuwte  conduct  of  the  Count  of  Sancerrs,  see  Mem.  de 
Casteinxu,  u 514.  Gamier,  xiv.  375. 

t By  » declaration  from  thv  Chancellor  in  a Council  held  at 
Fontainebleau  on  February  f>,  1561,  and  yet  more  fully  by  a Decree 
of  tho  PaiUamcut  of  Paris  on  the  following  June  13. 


nations  of  the  States  were  principally  addressed  against 
St.  Andre  and  Montmorency.  Of  these,  St.  Andrtf  TheTriiun- 
was  by  no  means*  in  a condition  to  repay  the  confiscations  ▼fr***- 
which  hail  been  bestowed  upon  him ; he  was  a man  of 
pleasure,  and  the  wealth  which  he  had  received  pro- 
fusely he  had  as  profusely  expended;  but  he  might  be 
made  to  refund  in  person  if  financial  investigation  were 
once  instituted.  The  Constable  Montmorency,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  still  inordinately  rich  and  loved  his 
riches.  The  predominance  of  the  Huguenots  in  the 
States  was  evident,  and  in  order  to  counteract  that  in- 
fluence, St.  Andrd  and  the  Constable  resolved  to  forget 
all  their  former  quarrels  with  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and 
to  form  with  him  an  intimate  alliance,  the  chief  object 
of  which  was  to  crush  the  Reformed.  This  factious 
union  was  stigmatized  by  the  name  of  the  Triumvirate. 

No  immediate  effect,  however,  was  produced  by  the 
unexpected  coalition,  and  both  the  Constable  and  the 
Guises  retired  from  Court  to  make  preparations  and  to 
await  some  more  favourable  opportunity  for  action.  An 
Edict  was  promulgated  during  their  absence,  from  which 
the  Huguenots  for  a short  while  derived  vivid  hope. 

By  it,  all  search  in  private  houses  unauthorised  by  a 
Magistrate  was  forbidden  on  pain  of  death.  All  per- 
sons imprisoned  under  suspicion  of  Heresy  were  released, 
and  those  who  had  either  expatriated  or  who  had  been 
banished  were  permitted  to  return  to  their  Country. 

But  the  Parliament  of  Paris  opposed  the  registration  of 
this  Decree,  and  a severe  ordinance,  known  as  the  Edict  Kdirt  oi 
of  July,  was  issued  by  the  Council,  which  at  once  JuJJ* 
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History,  destroyed  all  hope  of  toleration.  Assemblies  for  wor- 
ship unconnected  with  the  Romish  Faith  were  pro- 
hibited under  the  penalties  of  confiscation  and  imprison- 
ment ; the  Huguenot  Ministers  were  proscribed,  and 
the  jurisdiction  assigned  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  by 
the  Edict  of  Romorantin  was  again  sanctioned  and 
confirmed. 

The  Duke  of  Guise  and  some  of  his  brothers  were  em- 
ployed during  the  Summer  in  the  ungrateful  task  of  recon- 
veying their  niece  Mary  Stuart  to  her  cheerless  native 
dominions.  She  bade  farewell  to  France  with  a biller* 
ness  of  grief  which  her  future  misfortunes  well  justified, 
and  she  disembarked  at  Leith  unmolested  by  an  English 
squadron  which  the  jealousy  already  excited  in  Eliza- 
Formal  re-  had  despatched  to  watch  her  movements.  Guise, 
MwJ-rn  the  on  retuni  h>  his  Court  duties,  was  persuaded  by  Calhe- 
Guise*  and  rine  to  teuder  reconciliation  to  the  Prince  of  Coude; 
Cond£.  but  it  was  evident  from  the  coldness  with  which  Louis 
received  the  apologies  of  hisenemy,  excuses  which  indeed 
it  is  difficult  to  clear  from  the  imputation  of  downright 
falsehood,  that  the  quarrel  was  not  more  than  suspended. 
Meeting  of  The  Committee  of  the  States  General,  after  some 
the  two  delays,  was  assembled.  The  Nobles  and  the  Titrx  Ktat 
Chambm  aj  Pi>nioi»e,  where  they  displayed  great  animosity 

at  outuue.  >gajngt  ciffgry.  They  pressed  fur  a constitutional 
settlement  of  the  Regency,  for  a revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  July,  and  for  freedom  of  Religious  worship ; and 
they  pointed  to  sequestration  of  Ecclesiastical  property 
as  the  most  obvious  mode  by  which  the  burdens  of  the 
State  might  be  relieved.  The  Chamber  of  the  Clergy 
Colloquy  at  at  Poisay  was  composed  of  the  usual  number  of  Mrm- 
Puiwy.  bers,  and  assumed  the  appearance  of  o Synod  rather 
July  30.  than  0f  a Political  meeting ; for  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine 
had  challenged  the  Huguenots  to  a Theological  dispute, 
ami  Beza  and  other  eminent  Reformed  Divines  accepted 
his  defiance.  Very  minute  accounts  remain  to  us  of  the 
proceedings  of  this  ‘‘Colloquy,”  which,  however,  are 
plainly  less  fitted  to  a general  narrative  than  to  exclusive 
Church  History.  Each  of  the  Disputants,  according  to 
received  controversial  habit,  asserted  victory ; neverthe- 
less some  approach  seemed  made  to  adjustment,  when 
a Declaration  on  the  Eucharist,  framed  by  Bezu,  was 
approved  and  accepted  by  the  Romanists ; but  the 
Surbonne,  to  which  it  was  submitted  for  examination, 
by  pronouncing  the  Confession  to  be  captious  and  He- 
retical, dissipated  all  hope  of  union  between  the 
Oct.  9.  Churches,  and  terminated  the  Session  of  the  Colloquy 
most  unproductively. 

The  hostility  manifested  by  the  two  other  Orders 
extorted  from  the  Clergy  a promise  that  they  would 
contribute  fifteen  millions  towards  the  defrayment  of  the 
Public  debt;  and  the  Queen  Mother  so  openly  favoured 
the  Huguenots  that  Beza,  before  he  quitted  Paris, 
more  than  once  preached  in  their  Mectiug-house  at  St. 
Tumult  st  Medard  He  was  attending  service  in  it  in  a private  ca- 
pacity,  when  a tumult  occurred  which  cost  several  lives. 
The  Huguenots  disturbed  during  their  Sermons,  per- 
haps not  unintentionally,  by  the  chimes  of  a neighbouring 
belfry,  attacked  and  plundered  the  Church  to  which  it 
belonged ; and  in  reprisal,  the  populace  fired  and  de- 
stroyed the  Meeting-house.  A Commission  appointed 
to  iuquire  into  these  outrages  adjudged  to  the  gibbet 
Gabaston,  Captain  of  the  Watch,  and  three  of  his  officers, 
who,  instead  of  suppressing  the  riot,  had  leut  assistance 
to  the  Reformed : and  so  irritated  was  the  crowd  sur- 
rounding the  scaffold  that  it  tore  the  unhappy  culprits 
from  the  executioner,  and  inflicted  upon  them  a more 


painful  and  lingering  death  than  that  to  which  they  had  Annul*  of 
been  sentenced.  France. 

The  Guises  had  again  withdrawn  from  Court;  and 
the  Queen  Mother,  in  the  hope  of  promoting  tranquillity,  ^ro<n 
obtained  the  consent  of  the  several  Parliaments  to  sub-  A* 
stitute  a more  tolerant  Edict  of  January  for  that  of  July.  . *”  ** 
Its  reception  by  the  Huguenots  evinced  how  greatly  their  A 
strength  was  increased;  for  although  it  was  far  more  1574 
favourable  in  its  provisions  than  any  former  Ordinance,  jy,ct  af’ 
it  was  not  adopted  without  some  murmuring  and  reluc-  January, 
tance  because  it  did  not  sanction  their  positive  establish-  a,  d- 
ment.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  more  than  two  thousand  1562. 
Congregations  existed  at  that  time  in  different  parts  of  Jan.  17. 
the  Kingdom,  and  that  not  fewer  than  thirty  thousand 
or  forty  thousand  hearers  a^embled  whenever  service 
was  performed  in  Paris,  at  either  the  Patriarchate  in 
tile  Fauxbourg  Saint  Marcel,  or  at  the  Popincouri  with- 
out the  Gate  Saint  Antoine. 

The  Parliament  of  Paris  showed  great  opposition  to  Aportasy  of 
the  registration  of  the  Edict  of  January,  but  at  length  *||r  K,n8ot 
promulgated  it  with  a surly  comment  that  it  was  urged  “varnf* 
by  necessity,  and  must  be  considered  os  altogether  pro- 
visional. The  Prince  of  Condi'  openly  headed  ihe 
Huguenots,  but  the  secession  of  his  brother  from  their 
cause  had  beeu  obtained  by  the  intrigues  of  Spain.  The 
lure  held  out  to  him  was  the  Crown  of  Sardinia,  with 
future  assistance  to  gain  that  of  Turin,  which  the  King 
of  Spain  readily  promised  to  grant,  ami  this  vacillating 
and  voluptuous  Prince  easily  surrendered  himself  to  the 
proposal.  His  more  virtuous  and  intelligent  consort  re- 
mained firm  in  adherence  to  the  New  Doctrines,  and 
educated  their  son,  the  future  great  champion  of  the 
Reformed  Faith,  (would  that  he  had  so  continued  unto 
the  end !)  in  her  own  profession. 

This  avowed  apostasy  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  and  a 
discreet,  voluntary  retirement  of  the  two  Coiignys  to 
prevent  embarrassment  to  Catherine  by  a removal  for 
which  they  knew  that  the  Spanish  Ambassador  was 
instructed  to  apply,  encouraged  the  Duke  of  Guise  and 
the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  to  re-appear  in  Paris.  It  must 
ever  remain  in  doubt  whether  an  unhappy  collision, 
which  occurred  during  their  advance  to  the  Capital 
between  their  suite  and  some  Huguenots,  was  the  result 
of  accident  or  of  design.  The  affray  took  place  at  Vasay  M***.vre 
in  Champagne,  where  sixty  of  the  Reformed  were  killed  at  Vawy. 
and  more  than  two  hundred  wounded.  The  partisans  March  1. 
on  each  side  accused  their  opponents  of  aggression,  and 
the  Mauacre  of  1'a.sty  (as  the  incident  is  somewhat  too 
ambitiously  termed)  is  considered  to  be  the  Prologue  to 
the  ensuing  lamentable  Civil  Wars  of  Religion. 

Notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  Catherine, 
who  still  sought  to  temporize.  Guise  proceeded  to  Paris, 
which  be  entered  with  three  thousand  horsemen.  The 
Prince  of  Conde,  who  was  too  weak  to  contest  the  pos- 
session of  the  Capital,  withdrew  to  Mcaux,  where  with 
scanty  funds  (tor  his  utmost  exertions  could  not  obtain 
a loan  of  more  than  one  thousand  six  hundred  crowns 
from  the  rich  members  of  his  party)  he  endeavoured  to 
assemble  troops.  The  King  of  Navarre  and  the  Trium- 
virs, in  the  mean  time,  conveyed  the  young  King  to  Condtwitb- 
Paris  and  obliged  Catherine  to  declare  in  their  favour,  rom 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  her  ambiguous  conduct 
hitherto  had  resulted  from  political  motives ; aud  that 
however  indifferent  to  all  Religion  she  might  be  in  her 
heart,  the  inward  purity  which  the  Reformed  Faith 
demanded  from  its  votaries  was  utterly  alien  from  her 
habits,  aud  the  austerity  required  by  its  profession 
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diminished  any  repugnance  which  she  might  feel  to 
abandon  the  steming  connection  hitherto  maintained 
with  its  leaders. 

Orleans  became  the  head-quarters  of  the  Prince  of 
Conde,  and  thence  was  issued  the  first  Manifesto  of  the 
associated  Huguenots.  Their  union  comprised  a bril- 
liant portion  of  the  Aristocracy,  and  among  the  names 
subscribed  to  this  solemn  act  are  found  those  of  the 
Admiral  Culignyand  his  brother  1)*  Amidol;  of  Antoine 
de  Croy,  Prince  of  Porcien  ; of  Francis  de  la  Roche- 
fuucault,  a brother  in-law  of  ConcW,  who  jMissessed  great 
influence  in  Poitou  and  Guieunc;  of  the  Viscount  of 
Rohan,  who  comandcd  the  Reformed  of  Bretagne ; and 
of  many  Olivers  little  inferior  in  note.  They  avowed  the 
deliverance  of  the  Royal  family  from  the  constraint  in 
which  they  were  held  by  certain  ambitious  subjects,  who 
had  sited  the  blood  of  peaceable  Frenchmen,  to  be  their 
main  object;  they  pledged  themselves  to  remain  embo- 
died for  that  purpose  until  the  King  should  attain  his 
majority ; and  they  swore  allegiance  to  the  Prince  of 
Comiif  as  their  Chief. 

Numerous  declarations  on  each  side  followed  this 
Manifesto  before  the  sword  was  openly  and  generally 
drawn,  and  much  blood  was  spilled  in  partial  affairs. 
The  Romanists  predominated  at  Sens,  at  Amiens,  and 
at  Abbeville,  in  each  of  which  towns  they  unsparingly 
massacred  their  opponents.  Fearful  atrocities  were 
perpetrated  in  the  South  by  Blaise  de  M undue,  (a  bro- 
ther of  the  Bishop  of  Valence,  who  had  shown  a widely 
different  spirit.)  Governor  of  Guienne ; and  by  Francis 
de  Beaumont.  Baron  des  Ad  rets,  who,  after  apostasy  from 
the  Reformed  cause,  hud  forcibly  occupied  similar  power 
in  Daophim*.  Normandy,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the 
strong  hold  of  the  Huguenots,  and.  although  they  were 
less  sanguinary  than  their  antagonists,  they  were  distin- 
guished by  an  iconoclastic  violence  which  has  almost 
every  where  been  a slain  upon  the  outset  of  the  Re- 
formation. In  their  fervour  for  the  eradication  of  super- 
stition they  too  often  forgot  the  reverence  due  to  very 
innocent  antiquity. 

The  Summer  was  passed  in  almost  general  anarchy, 
with  only  idle  attempts  at  negotiation  in  a conference 
held  between  the  Queen  Mother  and  the  Prince  of 
Comic  on  the  Plains  ofToury  in  Beauce.*  The  Guises 
were  known  to  have  applied  to  the  Courts  both  of  Home 
and  of  Madrid  for  ass  at  a nee ; and  the  Huguenots,  in 
order  to  counterbalance  these  rumoured  alliances,  made 
unwise  and  unpopular  proposals  to  England.  In 
consideration  of  the  surrender  of  Havre  till  Calais 
should  be  restated,  Elizabeth  promised  three  thousand 
men  for  its  defence,  three  thousand  more  for  garrisons  in 
Rouen  and  Dieppe,  and  a subsidy  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand crowns.  The  stipulated  troops  were  speedily 
furnished,  but  Dieppe  being  found  untenable  was  aban- 
doned, aud  not  more  than  five  hundred  men  could 
penetrate  to  Rouen,  already  invested  by  the  King  of 
Navarre  at  the  head  of  sixteen  thousand  foot  and  two 
thousand  cavalry. 

Tike  Court  was  present  at  this  siege,  whch  advanced 
rapidly  notwithstanding  the  bravery  of  Montgomery  to 
whom  the  defence  of  the  City  was  committed.  After 
some  of  the  outworks  had  been  forced,  the  King  of  Na- 
varre was  disabled  from  command  by  a severe  wound 
in  the  left  shoulder  which  threatened  (utal  consequences 
from  the  inability  of  like  surgeons  to  extract  the 
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ball.  Guise,  who  succeeded  him,  pressed  on  with  vi- Annals  of 
gour,  his  mines  effected  three  considerable  breaches,  f 

and  within  a fortnight  from  his  assumption  of  command 
the  miserable  City  was  carried  by  assault  and  given  up 
to  eight  days  and  nights  of  pillage.  The  English  de- 
tachment was  cut  to  pieces  almost  to  a man  ; but  Mont- 
gomcry  with  the  greater  part  of  the  nalivc  garrison 
secured  his  retreat.  The  Huguenots  whom  the  sol- 
diers spared  in  the  first  heat  of  the  storm  and  in  their  it*  «toem. 
subsequent  authorized  licence  were  pursuer!  by  the  Oct.  26. 
vengeance  of  Civil  Tribunals,  and  many  very  distin- 
guished prisoners  whom  the  ordinary  laws  of  War  ought 
to  have  spared  were  delivered  to  the  executioner  by  the 
hatred  of  bigoted  zeal.  The  King  of  Navarre,  although 
still  unable  to  quit  his  couch,  indulged  in  the  childish 
pomp  of  a triumphal  entry.  He  was  carried  through 
the  principal  breach  on  a litter  preceded  by  military 
music;  and  having  then  been  conveyed  to  Andely  from 
a restless  desire  of  change  of  scene,  he  expired  thirty- 
five  days  after  the  receipt  of  his  wound  in  the  forty- 
second  year  of  bis  age.  His  last  hours  were  passed  in  4K_j- 
a fluctuation  belweett  the  two  Religions  similar  to  that  ^ 
which  had  deprived  him  during  life  of  respect  from  King  of 
either  party.  His  eyes  were  closed  by  his  mistress  La  N«varr r. 
Rourt,  a Lady  through  whom  it  is  said  that  the  Queen  ^*OT- 
Mother  seduced  him  from  adherence  to  the  Hugue- 
nots; and  his  deserted  wife  remained  at  Bearn  with 
her  son  Henry,  at  that  lime  in  his  ninth  year,  and  her 
daughter  Catherine,  a babe  still  in  the  cradle. 

The  fall  of  Rouen  was  a severe  blow  upon  the  Hugue- 
nots, and  occasioned  the  abandonment  of  almost  all 
Normandy.  Their  hopes,  however,  were  revived  on  tike 
appearance  of  D’Am-elot  with  a reinforcement  of  seven 
thousand  men  whom  he  had  raised  in  Swisserlaud  and 
Germany.  Conde  strengthened  by  this  large  addition 
to  his  force  moved  upon  Paris,  which  City,  however, 
was  too  well  defended  to  admit  of  surprise.  He  re- 
solved, therefore,  to  effect  a junction  with  the  English  at 
Havre,  but  found  himself  in  ilie  presence  of  an  enemy 
before  he  had  proceeded  further  than  Dreux.  In  the 
engagement  which  ensued,  the  rashness  of  Montmorency  Battle  oi 
would  have  added  another  defeat  to  the  many  pitched  Dim. 
battles  winch  he  had  already  lost,  if  the  charge  of  six  Bee.  19. 
hundred  horse  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Guise  in  person 
at  a critical  moment  had  not  compelled  the  Admiral  to 
abandon  the  field.  Eight  thousand  men  were  left  dead, 
the  loss  being  nearly  equally  divided  betwixt  each  party. 

St.  Andn?  was  among  the  slain, being  shot  in  cold  blood 
after  lie  had  surrendered  by  a Huguenot  gentleman  on 
whom  he  had  inflicted  on  unpardonable  private  injury. 

The  Commanders  in  Chief  were  reciprocally  made 
prisoners  ; the  Constable  after  having  received  a wound, 

Condd  while  rallying  his  own  wing  on  the  retirement 
of  the  Admiral.  In  the  true  spin!  of  knightly  courtesy 
he  supped  with  the  Duke  of  Guise  on  the  evening  of 
the  battle,  and  portook  with  him  the  only  bed  which 
bis  camp  afforded. 

The  first  intelligence  of  the  Battle  of  Dreux  which  Behaviour 
reached  the  ears  of  Catherine  was  the  capture  of  Mont-  °.f  c»d»- 
morency  accompanied  by  a report  of  total  defeat ; and  ,lDe* 
her  carelessness  as  to  Religion  was  strikingly  mani- 
fested by  the  few  words  which  escaped  her  lips.  “ Well, 
then/’  she  said,  **  after  all  we  must  say  our  prayers  in 
French."  On  receiving  authentic  details  of  the  result 
of  the  battle,  she  named  the  Duke  of  Guise  Lieutenant- 
General  of  the  Kingdom ; while  the  Huguenots  con- 
ferred their  Chieftainship  upon  the  Admiral  Coligny. 
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History.  Coligny  in  the  first  instance  fell  back  upon  the  Loire, 
but  afterwards  resumed  his  advances  to  the  Norman 
coast  and  reached  Havre  without  opposition.  A sup- 
ply of  money  from  England  enabled  him  to  retake 
Calais  and  to  establish  himself  without  fear  of  dispos- 
session in  the  greater  part  of  Normandy.  He  had  con- 
fided the  defence  of  Orleans  to  his  brother  D’Andelot, 
Siege  of  Or-  expectation  that  Guise  would  be  so  rapid  in 

his  movements  as  he  proved  to  be.  The  siege  was  com- 
menced by  the  Royalists  on  February  5,  and  notwith- 
standing the  gallantry  of  D'Andelot,  who  was  suffering 
under  distressing  illness,  and  the  brave  devotion  of  the 
French  part  of  his  garrison,  the  indifference  or  want  of 
courage  in  the  German  landsknechts,  of  whom  the 
majority  of  his  force  consisted,  and  who  are  accused  of 
similar  backwardness  at  Dreux,  occasioned  tire  loss  of 
numerous  outworks,  so  that  in  a fortnight  Guise  had 
issued  orders  for  a general  assault.  On  the  evening 
before  it  was  to  take  place,  the  Duke,  while  returning  on 
horseback  to  his  quarters,  was  waylaid  at  the  corner  of 
a little  copse  adjoining  them,  and  received  in  his  right 
shoulder  three  bullets  discharged  from  a pistol  almost 
immediately  behind  him.  While  the  attendants  were 
engrossed  with  the  care  of  their  wounded  master,  the 
assassin  clapped  spurs  to  his  horse  and  fled ; but  from 
want  of  acquaintance  w ith  the  country,  or  from  bewil- 
derment occasioned  by  the  foul  act  which  he  had  per- 
petrated, after  wandering  through  the  night  he  was 
found  and  arrested  on  the  following  morning  close  to 
the  spot  on  which  he  had  committed  the  crime.  He 
was  overcome  by  weariness  and  asleep  in  a neighbouring 
cottage  in  which  he  hid  sought  shelter,  when  suspicion 
was  excited,  and  he  confessed  his  guilt. 

Jean  Poltrot  of  Mercy  in  Angoumois,  although  a 
gentleman  by  extraction,  appears  to  have  been  an  ad- 
a*  sc-  venturer  by  whom  no  employment  which  afforded  hope 
eoNpl»c«s  0f  ga|n  wa3  considered  too  base.  At  first  he  accused 
wth»  raur-  Admiral  and  Bexa  of  having  stimulated  him  to 

the  murder ; but  the  charge  was  met  by  a most  indig- 
nant disavowal,  and  it  was  proved  beyond  a shadow  of 
doubt  that  the  latter  was  wholly  unacquainted  with  the 
design,  and  that  the  only  connection  with  the  former  arose 
from  some  dishonourable  services  rendered  as  a spy, 
in  which  equivocal  character  Poltrot’s  fidelity  was  by  no 
means  clear.  Coligny,  however,  had  paid  him  his  hire, 
and  upon  a representation  that  a fleeter  horse  than  that 
which  Poltrot  rode  was  requisite  for  his  security,  he 
received  one  hundred  crowns  for  the  purchaw  of 
the  animal  upon  which  he  was  mounted  when  he  fired 
the  shot.  He  had  introduced  himself  to  the  Duke 
of  Guise  finder  the  pretext  of  being  a deserter  from 
the  Huguenots  ; and  it  ia  not  unlikely  that  disappoint- 
ment at  the  reception  with  which  he  met  prevented 
him  from  really  becoming  so,  and  united  with  the 
hope  of  reward  in  leading  him  to  his  atrocious  deed  of 
blood. 


Poltrot  a e 
cuvet  Co- 
ligny  and 


The  Duke  of  Guise,  who  had  not  yet  completed  his 
forty-fourth  year,  expired  in  six  days  after  the  infliction 
of  the  wound,  denying  in  hb  last  moments  any  preme- 
ditation of  the  massacre  at  Vassy.  If  his  lot  had  been 
cast  in  less  troublous  times,  or  if  he  bad  been  less  influ- 
enced by  the  besetting  siu  of  ambition,  his  bravery,  his 
courtesy,  his  gei»ero»ity,  and  his  extended  grasp  of 
Hit  extra-  mind,  might  have  rendered  him  an  honour  to  hi*  Coun- 
18  try  and  generation.  The  assassin*  after  repeated  coo* 
feasions  and  recantations  which  afford  no  trace  either  of 
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insanity  or  fanaticism,*  was  condemned  to  the  inhuman  Anatltof 
punishment  assigned  to  Regicides;  for  the  post  of 
Lieutenant-General  held  by  Guise  made  his  person  not  S * 

less  sacred  in  the  eye  of  the  law  than  that  of  the  King 
himself. 

The  Queen  Mother  thus  disembarrassed  from  all  her 
rivals  for  power  by  the  deaths  of  the  King  of  Navarre, 
of  St  Andrd,  and  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  by  the  cap- 
tivity of  Montmorency  and  of  the  Prince  of  Condd,  saw 
no  obstacle  to  the  Peace  which  she  had  long  ardently 
desired ; and  having  first  disposed  of  the  high  offices  of 
the  deceased  Duke  among  his  sons,  she  opened  a diplo- 
matic communication  between  Condi  and  Montmorency. 

The  demand  of  the  latter  for  the  unqualified  restoration 
of  the  Edict  of  January  was  rejected,  and  Condd,  on  re- 
ferring the  question  of  peace  to  a Synod  of  seventy-two 
Huguenot  Ministers  assembled  at  Orleans,  received  from 
them  so  intolerant  and  bigoted  a reply  that  he  deter- 
mined upon  a compromise.  He  sought  iu  vain  for  a 
short  delay  to  enable  him  to  consult  the  Admiral,  but 
he  was  answered  that  unless  he  immediately  ratified  the 
proposed  Treaty,  Orleans  should  be  stormed.  After 
receiving  the  sanction  of  a Council  of  War  he  agreed  to 
the  Peace  of  Amboite  ; the  chief  articles  of  which  em-  Peace  of 
powered  Noblemen  holding  fiefs  direct  from  the  Crown  Amboise. 
to  celebrate  Reformed  Worship  in  their  own  houses  MaTcil  l9* 
with  their  families  and  vassals ; and  secondly,  with  cer- 
tain restrictions,  appointed  places,  in  towns  especially 
named  to  be  free,  for  the  exercise  of  the  same  Religion. 

Pardon  and  amnesty  were  granted  to  all  who  had 
taken  arm*  on  the  Huguenot  side  during  the  late  '*  tu- 
mults,** and  Condd  and  his  adherents  were  pronounced 
to  be  “ good  and  loyal  subject*. " 

Thus  ended  the  first  War  of  Religion,  in  a manner  very  Dissatiefac- 
agrceable  to  the  principal  negotiators,  but  by  no  means  Ba- tion 
tisfactory  to  either  of  the  parties  which  they  commanded.  p*rt‘c*'  ' 
Coligny,  who  found  himself  at  the  bead  of  seven  thou- 
sand foot  and  more  than  half  that  number  of  cavalry, 
and  who  had  resorted  to  war  moat  unwillingly  from  pure 
motives  of  conscience,  loudly  expressed  disappointment; 
and  the  arguments  which  be  advanced  were  not  easily 
to  be  refuted.  He  contended  that  the  Religion  of  only 
the  Nobles  had  been  consulted;  that  their  Chapels 
could  not  always  be  opened,  and  that  even  their  opening 
at  all  depended  upon  the  accident  of  individual  caprice 
or  conviction ; and  that  by  the  restriction  of  worship  to 
particular  towns  the  peasants  in  many  instances  would 
be  separated  twenty  leagues  from  their  Pastors,  a sepa- 
ration which  must  insensibly  lead  to  an  abandonment  of 
their  Faith.  Condd  had  little  to  oppose  to  this  reason- 
ing except  his  own  increased  influence  by  the  promises 
of  Catherine,  who  had  assured  him  that  he  should 
occupy  the  same  posts  and  station  as  had  been  held  by 
his  deceased  brother  the  King  of  Navarre.  On  the 
part  of  the  Romanists  great  horror  was  evinced  at  the 
sin  of  toleration,  and  any  concession  to  Heretics  was 
esteemed  to  be  sacrilege.  The  Priest*  and  the  Military 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  in  which  the  Reformed 
Worship  was  permitted  represented  the  grant  as  only 


* Tbs  tingle  mark  of  fanaticism  in  one  of  his  confessions  de- 
pends only  on  his  own  authority,  namely,  that  on  entering  the 
wood  in  which  he  awaited  hie  victim,  he  fell  on  hie  knees  and 
prayed  for  God's  guidance  as  to  the  act  lie  was  atxmt  to  commit. 
" 1 arose, * he  adds.  “ with  so  much  tightness  of  tpirit  that  ft 
seemed  as  if  God  led  mo  by  the  hand  to  the  execution  of  my 
t oterpriae.” 
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History,  an  expedient  forced  upon  Government  by  aeeesaity,  tbe 
violation  of  which  would  therefore  be  disregard**! ; and 
the  several  Parliaments  ( notwithstanding  it  was  proved 
to  them  that  tbe  expenditure  of  the  current  year 
amounted  to  seventeen  millions,  the  receipts  to  only 
two  and  a half)  for  a long  time  obstinately  declined  all 
registration,  and  in  the  end  allowed  the  entrance  of  the 
Treaty  amoug  their  official  Acts,  with  an  express  and 
somewhat  whimsical  stipulation  that  no  further  acquies- 
cence should  he  demanded,  and  that  it  should  not  be 
previously  rear!  before  the  members  at  their  silting. 

Catherine  with  some  difficulty  appeased  a feud  be- 
tween the  Guises  and  the  Chatillons  (for  the  former 
still  refused  credence  to  the  deuial  maintained  by  Co- 
iigny  of  participation  in  the  murder  of  the  late  Duke) 
which  might  have  renewed  Civil  distractions ; sad  fortu- 
nately for  repose,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  was  absent 
Violence  of  *t  ib*  moment  in  attendance  upon  the  Council  of  Trent. 

Great  offence  was  given  to  the  Court  of  France  by  that 
TC0  meeting,  when  it  presumed  to  cite  before  ite  bar  Jane, 
Queen  of  Navarre,  to  answer  a charge  of*  Heresy  ; and 
the  jealousy  of  any  invasion  of  Royal  immunities  so  far 
overcame  the  bitterness  of  theological  hatred,  that  a 
sentence  of  proscription,  excommunication,  and  depri- 
vation, which  had  received  the  assent  of  the  assembled 
Prelates,  was  vehemently  opposed  till  discretion  prompted 
its  withdrawal. 

Aug.  8.  The  claims  of  the  Duke  of'Savoy  which  were  left  un- 
adjusted by  the  Treaty  of  Chuteau  Cambresis  were 
willed  by  on  exchange,  through  which  France  obtained 
the  desired  key  to  Italy  by  recovering  Pignerot  and 
La  Pdrouse,  and  Catherine,  freed  from  all  other  ene- 
mies, was  able  to  direct  undivided  attention  to  the 
recovery  of  Havre,  which  Elisabeth  declared  that  she 
would  keep  till  Calais  was  restored  to  her  according 
to  the  faith  of  existing  Treaties.  The  Huguenots  were 
much  divided  on  this  occasion.  A few  of  the  more  zea- 
lous threw  themselvea  into  the  town  and  served  together 
with  the  English  garrison ; Conrie  appeared  in  the  in- 
Reeovesy  of  vesting  army  ; and  Coligny  and  D Andelot,  with  greater 
Havre  from  consistency  und  a clearer  foresight  of  the  value  of  EU- 
Irih  ^ »*beth*s  alliance  hereafter,  carefully  absented  themselves 
July  28.  from  the  siege.  The  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  commanded 
six  thousand  men,  was  terrified  by  the  ravages  of  a con- 
tagious disorder  and  capitulated  alter  a brief  defence. 
On  the  morning  alter  his  surrender  a re-inforce ment  of 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  troops  appeared  off*  the  port ; 
but  it  was  too  late  to  be  applied  to  use;  the  Treaty 
was  already  signed,  and  the  garrison  having  evacuated 
0f  the  town  had  embarked,  although  fear  of  infection  dc- 
Troye*.  (erred  the  French  from  taking  possession . Elizabeth, 
a.  d.  hopeless  of  recovering  Calais,  aud  disgusted  by  a war 
1564.  in  which  she  had  heen  feebly  assisted  at  first  and  had 
April  11.  been  abandoned  at  last  by  those  for  whom  it  wan  un- 
dertaken, agreed  to  a Peace  in  a lew  months  afterwards. 
Majority  of  In  order  to  avoid  the  fulfilment  of  her  engagements 
Amn,  17IX*  W'lh  Cond<*»  Bnd  escape  giving  him  the  Lieutenancy 
* of  the  kingdom  which  she  had  promisad,  the  Queen 
Mother  resolved  to  proclaim  the  majority  of  her  son, 
who  had  entered  upon  his  fourteenth  year.*  The  young 
king,  with  a boyish  desire  to  exhibit  himself  in  the 


* A Constitution  of  Charles  V.  in  1374,  fixed  the  majority 
of  the  Kings  of  Franca  at  the  com/U'lmn  of  their  fourteenth  year. 

A subsequent  doerva  of  Char  lav  authorised  bis  son  Ur  ba  crowned 
king  aJ  iumf  off,  Aot oner  oarig ; so  that  this  important  question 
was  open  to  dispute. 


trappings  of  Royalty,  convened  the  Princes  of  the  Anaslsof 
Blood  end  the  chief  Nobles  to  assist  in  a Parliament  Franc*, 
at  Rouen,  and  there  promulgated  an  Edict  which  the  v— 
Parliament  of  Paris  registered,  after  some  opposition,  *"-"D 
declaring  his  majority.  Tbe  Court  meantime  indulged  A*  D* 
ia  the  most  unlicensed  gallantry  ; Catherine  surrounded 
herself  with  a brilliant  retinue  of  Dames  more  cel©-  k D 
brated  for  their  beauty  than  careful  of  reputation,  by  1574 
whose  seductions  she  governed  the  leading  Statesmen, 
and  whose  arts  she  particularly  directed  to  the  corrup-  ^ecoa‘* 
lion  of  the  Prince  of  Condi*,  till  the  severe  Huguenots 
remonstrated  with  him  on  the  laxity  ol  his  morals.  On  K D> 
the  death  of  his  first  Princess,  after  deliberating  on  the  1554* 
choice  of  several  marriages,  he  united  himself  to  Frances 
of  Orleans,  sister  of  the  Duke  de  Longue  vilte.* 

The  Spring  and  Summer  of  1564  were  devoted  to  a 
Royal  Progress  through  various  parts  of  the  Kiogdom, 
during  which  much  pains  were  taken  to  conciliate  po- 
pularity. The  Winter  was  passed  to  the  South  in  curre 
round  of  Court  festivities,  not  uninterrupted  by  tbe  Cardmafe. 
report  of  a feud  at  Pari*  between  the  Cardinal  of  Lor-  4.  o. 
mine  and  Montmorency,  excited  by  the  pride  of  the  1565. 
former,  and  not  suppressed  without  a display  of  regular 
warfare  and  tbe  lo»s  of  numerous  lives. f In  the  Courier- 
ensuing  Summer  Catherine  transferred  her  Court  to  races  at 
Bayonne  under  the  pretext  of  a family  meeting  with  B*)o&ne- 
her  daughter  tbe  Queen  of  Spain.  This  Duke  d’Alva 
accompanied  bis  mistress,  and  a private  communication 
between  the  French  and  Spanish  Palaces  afforded  op- 
portunity for  nightly  Conferences,*  in  which  the  best 
means  of  suppressing  the  Huguenots  formed  the  subject 
of  deliberation.  The  Duke  urged  immediate  force  and 
tbe  establishment  of  the  Inquisition  ; Catherine  repre- 
sented the  advantages  of  a more  cautious  policy;  aud 
showed  that  the  power  of  the  Reformed  had  been  much 
diminished  bjr  slow  and  silent  encroachments  since  the 
conclusion  ol  the  Peace  of  Amboise.  In  point  of  fact  A-  °* 
an  Edict,  issued  from  Roussillon  in  the  course  of  the  In- 
former year  under  the  pretext  of  explaining  tbe  terms 
granted  at  Amboise,  had  greatly  abridged  the  immu- 
nities there  conceded.  The  wily  Catherine  was  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  advantages  of  parole  di- 
plomacy ; in  which  she  might  promise  much  without 
committing  herself  by  any  voucher,  and  might  discover 
the  intentions  of  others  while  her  own  remained  unre- 
vealed. Henry  of  Navarre,  then  in  only  his  eleventh  year, 
who  was  loo  young  to  excite  suspicion,  and  whom  Ca- 
therine led  about  with  her  as  a spoiled  child,  was  forcibly 
•truck  by  an  expression  which  fell  from  D’Alva  in  his 
presence.  The  metaphor  used  by  tbe  Spaniard  allusive 
to  the  cutting  off  the  leaders  of  the  Reformed.  u that 
the  joleof  a salmon  was  well  worth  one  hundred  frogs,'1 


• Mademoiselle  d«j  Luneuil  exposed  herself  to  public  disgrace 
from  the  consequences  of  an  indiscreet  attachment  to  th«  Prince  j 
and  the  wulow  of  the  Marechsl  St.  Andre  sacrificed  to  him  both 
wealth  and  fame ; yet  Condi-  ru  eminently  popular,  u may  be 
determined  from  a Quatraa  in  every  mouth  during  his  ihort  ca- 
reer, which  may  be  thus  translated  : 

That  Uttto  man  so  rleasant-looking. 

Always  chatting,  always  joking, 

And  always  kissing  where  he  can, — 

God  guard  from  Ui  that  little  roan  ! 
f The  Cardinal  insisted  upon  mturiog  Paris  with  a body-guard, 
a preeumi’toous  claim  which  the  Constable,  aa  Governor  of  the 
City,  misted.  La  Gutrrr  Cardmaie,  os  it  is  colled,  which  ensued, 
lasted  from  January  till  August, 
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impressed  his  boyish  imagination,  and  he  repeated  the 
ominous  words  to  his  Chancellor  Calignon.*  From  this 
and  numerous  other  concurring  testimonies  to  the  same 
effect  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  horrors  of  the 
St.  Bartholomew,  although  postponed  for  seven  years, 
were  at  that  time  in  meditation. 

Mutual  distrust  prevailed  during  the  following  year, 
which  Charles  opened  by  an  assembly  of  the  Notihlea 
at  Moulins,  before  which  the  Chatillons  and  the  Guiaes 
were  formally  reconciled,  how  sincerely  the  sequel  will 
evince.  The  events,  however,  which  wctc  occurring  in 
other  parts  of  Europe,  the  increased  frequency  of  com- 
munication with  the  Court  of  Madrid,  and  the  levy  of 
six  thousand  Swiss  whom  Catherine  raised  under  the 
pretext  of  placing  her  frontiers  in  security,  occasioned 
great  inquietude  among  the  Huguenots,  and  the  Chiefs  of 
tbeir  party  were  restrained,  not  without  difficulty,  from  an 
open  outbreak.  Meetings  were  held  by  them  at  Chatillon 
and  at  Valdri,  and  it  was  confidently  rumoured  that  the 
Swiss,  instead  of  being  distributed  over  the  borders  of 
Flanders,  were  marching  to  occupy  the  chief  strong 
holds  of  the  Reformed  ; that  it  was  intended  to  imprison 
Condi?,  to  bring  the  Admiral  to  the  scaffold,  to  revoke 
the  Edict  of  Amboise,  and  to  revive  in  their  fullest 
vigour  all  the  ancient  Statutes  against  Heresy.  In  order 
to  anticipate  these  calamities,  Coligny  recommended  a 
hardy  project,  the  aeixure  of  the  persons  of  the  King 
aud  the  Queen  Mother,  who  were  at  that  time  at  Meaux. 
Catherine  heard  of  the  design  in  time  to  secure  a hasty 
retreat  to  Paris,  not,  however,  without  much  danger  erf" 
capture ; some  skirmishing  took  place  with  the  Swiss 
who  formed  her  guard,  and  the  entire  equipage  of  the 
Cardinal  Lorraine,  who  was  compelled  to  ride  at  full 
speed  to  Rheims,  was  overtaken  and  plundered. 

War  was  now  inevitable,  and  Condd  advanced  to 
the  blockade  of  Paris  with  a halt-armed  and  undis- 
ciplined force  not  exceeding  one  thousand  two  hundred 
infantry  and  one  thousand  five  hundred  horse ; while 
Montmorency  headed  sixteen  thousand  infantry  and 
three  thousand  men-at-arms,  besides  a less  martial 
band  of  civic  militia.  The  head-quarters  of  the  Hugue- 
nots were  established  at  St.  Deuis,  and  there  Montmo- 
rency determined  to  attack  them  ; impelled  much  less 
by  his  own  judgment  than  by  the  murmurs  of  the 
Parisians,  who,  comparing  their  own  numbers  with  those 
of  their  enemy,  sarcastically  inquired  “ how  long  the  ant 
was  to  be  permitted  to  trample  on  the  elephant?'1 

It  was  perhaps,  however,  to  this  very  disproportion 
of  numbers  that  Comic  chiefly  owed  his  safely.  The 
attack  was  not  begun  till  (lie  afternoon,  and  the  Hugue- 
nots being  wholly  without  artillery  pressed  on  to  the 
charge  hand  in  hand.  The  Parisian  burghers  in  glit- 
tering armour  hail  been  placed  by  Montmorency  in  his 
first  rank,  and  they  took  to  flight  almost  immediately 
after  the  commencement  of  the  battle.  The  Constable 
thus  abandoned,  and  wounded  in  four  places,  replied  to 
a demand  for  surrender  (mode  as  is  believed  by  the 
Scot  Robert  Stuartt  whom  we  have  before  had  occasion 
to  mention)  by  dashing  the  hilt  of  his  sword  in  the 
face  of  his  enemy,  and  received  in  return  a pistol-shot 
which  iuflicted  a mortal  wound.  He  earnestly  begged 


• Memoir eM  tie  Dmc  dt  Seven,  vii  t>.  277. 

i Robert  Stuart  was  afterward*  taken  pritoner  at  the  Battle  of 
Jarnac,  and  like  hi*  Commander,  the  gallant  Condf,  wa*  murdered 
ra  cold  blood.  The  Marquia  de  Villani,  a brother  of  Montmorency, 
begged  the  captive  from  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  hod  him  cut  to 
pieces  in  rerenge  for  the  ConrtabV*  death. 


to  be  left  on  the  field,  but  his  request  was  not  complied  -A"8*1*  °f 
with,  and  he  was  removed  into  Pari*  where  he  breathed  Vnac*- 
his  last  two  days  afterward*.  ‘‘Ill  indeed  should  I " 

have  spent  my  eighty  years  if  I had  not  learned  to  die  Aro“ 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour,**  was  the  calm  repulse  ottered  j 
by  this  first  descendant  of  the  Christians*  to  a Priest  t0 
who  approached  his  death-bed  with  some  trite  exhorts-  A,  D, 
lion.  The  Prince  of  Condd  had  ahorse  killed  under  1574. 
him  by  the  stroke  of  a lance.  Coligny  was  carried 
away  by  the  fierceness  of  hia  charger  into  the  midst  of 
a band  of  flying  Royalists,  from  whom,  however,  he 
escaped.  The  loss  on  each  side  was  nearly  equal,  and 
amounted  altogether  to  about  seven  hundred  men, 
chiefly  cavalry.  After  two  hour*  severe  fighting,  the  fall 
of  the  Constable  on  the  one  baud,  and  the  danger  of 
Condd  and  Coligny  on  the  other,  suspended  this  inde- 
cisive action.  On  the  approach  of  night  the  main  body 
of  Royalists  still  kept  the  field,  and  the  Huguenots  re- 
tired to  their  lines  at  St.  Denis. 

The  post  of  Constable,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mont- 
morency, wits  not  filled  up,  and  in  order  to  silence  the 
applications  of  subjects  already  too  powerful,  the  Queen 
Mother  prevailed  upon  Charles  to  ttoininate  his  brother, 

Henry  Duke  of  Anjou,  Lieutenant-General.  Henry,  The  Duke 
who  had  scarcely  attained  his  sixteenth  year,  was  re-ofAajua 
puted  to  be  the  favourite  child  of  Catherine,  but  there  Lieutenant, 
can  be  little  doubt  that  political  jealousy  rather  than  ®B*-fa** 
maternal  affection  occasioned  this  preposterous  appoint- 
ment. The  Huguenots  were  assisted  by  the  Elector  The  Hu* 
Palatine  Frederic  III.,  who  intrusted  a subsidiary  force  pwnotsw 
of  seven  thousand  horse  and  four  thousand  foot  to  hi*  ^**7 
son  Prince  Casimir.  Upon  this  body,  which  advanced 
into  Lorraine,  Condd  and  Coligny  determined  to  foil  back.  ries. 

The  junction  of  the  two  armies  took  place  in  mid- 
winter, and  the  first  cry  of  the  German  auxiliaries  A-  *>• 
was  for  pay.  Two  thousand  crown*  was  the  utmost  1568. 
sum  which  Cond<?  possessed,  for  his  native  troops  had  **• 
always  supported  themselves  at  their  own  expense. 

Each  Chieftain,  however,  readily  contributed  to  a com- 
mon stock  his  plate,  jewels,  and  money,  and  the  ex- 
hortations of  the  Ministers  were  so  fervent  that  the 
meanest  camp-follower  subscribed  his  mite.  About 
thirty  thousand  crowns  were  thus  procured,  and  the  Ger- 
man*, either  generously  touched  by  the  disinterestedness 
of  this  collection,  or  more  probably  convinced  that  the 
funds  of  their  allies  were  quite  exhausted,  consented  to 
receive  this  payment  in  lieu  of  the  one  hundred  thousand 
crowns  which  they  had  been  promised. 

Catherine,  by  the  arrival  of  re-inforremenls,  still  main- 
tained superiority  in  numbers;  but  the  firmness  of  the 
Huguenots,  the  youth  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  the 
jealousies  which  distracted  the  Court  party,  rendered  her 
well  inclined  for  negotiation.  The  policy  of  the  Hugue- 
nots demanded  that  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  should 
again  become  the  theatre  of  war,  aud  accordingly,  having 
been  increased  to  more  than  twenty  thousand  men,  they 
undertook  a hazardous  march  without  money,  maga-  Feb.  23. 
ziues,  or  artillery,  aud  rapidly  invested  Chartres.  So 
great  was  the  anxiety  of  Catherine  on  the  commence- 
ment of  this  siege  that  she  offered  a full  and  entire  re- 
establishment  of  the  Edict  of  Amboise,  provided  that 
the  Huguenots  would  lay  down  their  arms  and  send 


•Tradition  a**ert«!  tint  the  founder  of  the  Hon*?  of  Montmo- 
rency wa*  the  firat  Frank  baptized  in  therri^n  of  Pharamond,  to 
which  occurrence  allnawm  wa*  made  in  the  Family  motto,  lie w 
pnmwm  Ckrittwmrm  tervrt. 
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back  the  German  auxiliaries.  Coligny,  mistrusting  these 
concessions,  at  first  demanded  securities,  but,  overcome 
by  the  importunity  of  his  own  followers,  he  at  length 
consented  to  the  signature  of  Peace  at  Longjumeau. 
The  more  experienced  among  the  Reformed  were 
strongly  impressed  with  the  danger  of  reliance  on  the 
unguaranteed  promises  of  a party  hitherto  distinguished 
for  faithlessness,  while  the  younger  and  more  sanguine 
contented  themselves  with  a jest  allusive  to  the  chief 
negotiators,  Gontaut  de  Birun  who  was  lame,  and  Mal- 
areiee,  the  Master  of  Requests,  by  calling  it  La  Paix 
boiteuse  or  La  Pair  mal  amte.m 

The  hollowness  of  this  Peace  was  soon  manifested  by 
the  almost  universal  ill  treatment  of  the  Huguenots. 
There  was  scarcely  a town  in  the  Kingdom  in  which  the 
defenceless  Reformed  were  not  outraged,  and  secretly 
assassinated  or  even  opeuly  massacred.  Pillage  and 
sequestration,  death  often  accompanied  by  fearful  torture 
from  the  fury  of  an  insurrectionary  rabble  and  violence 
especially  directed  against  women,  whose  imagined  pro- 
fession of  more  than  usual  purity  subjected  them  to 
the  most  ribald  and  brutal  licentiousness,  were  the  lot 
of  those  who  had  laid  down  their  arms  confiding  in  the 
protection  of  Government ; and  these  crimes  were  per- 
petrated with  impunity.  Unhappily,  the  general  state 
of  Europe  afforded  but  too  much  encouragement  for 
Persecution  ; and  Pius  V.,  an  ancient  Dominican,  who 
occupied  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter,  and  Philip  II.,  who 
swayed  the  sceptre  of  Spain,  were  more  intent  upon  the 
extirpation  of  Heresy  than  any  other  Sovereigns  whom 
History  has  recorded.  The  former,  a Priest  not  without 
some  virtues,  has  obtained  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Annal- 
ists the  name  of  The  Raging  Beast,  ( Bellua ,)  ip  all 
matters  connected  with  difference  of  religious  opinion  ; 
the  latter  was  actuated  in  all  cases  by  an  unmitigated  fe- 
rocity which  brought  upon  him  the  imputation,  although 
perhaps  unjustly,  of  sparing  the  lives  neither  of  his  son 
nor  of  his  wife  who  was  about  to  become  a mother. 

The  Queen  Mother  perceived  that  her  accommodation 
with  the  Huguenots  exposed  her  to  suspicion  in  the 
Courts  of  the  Vatican  and  of  Madrid,  and  in  order  to 
counteract  these  impressions,  she  closed  her  ears  to  the 
remonstrances  of  the  Huguenots,  refused  to  disband 
her  mercenaries,  and  dismissed  L'Hopital,  the  chief 
advocate  of  tolerance,  from  the  Chancellorship.  The 
Chiefs  of  the  Reformed,  alarmed  by  these  appearances, 
held  counsel  together,  but  it  was  not  until  Conde  and 
Coligny  received  undoubted  assurances  of  the  intention 
of  Government  to  proceed  to  their  airest,  that  they  de- 
termined to  assemble  at  La  Rochelle  for  their  safety. 
That  City,  possessed  of  ample  means  of  defence,  en- 
riched by  Commerce,  and  fortified  by  the  sea,  had  long 
manifested  zeal  for  the  Reformed,  and  thither  accord- 
ingly the  Chieftains  repaired  afier  a most  hazardous 
passage.  In  that  rendezvous  were  assembled  all  the 
noblest  among  the  Huguenots,  from  whom  Condi*  re- 
ceived an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  union  which  now  for 
the  first  time  assumed  the  name  of  Tux  Cause. 
The  Manifesto  issued  on  this  occasion  produced  three 
Edict*  from  the  Court.  The  first  by  the  gentleness  of 
its  tone  wa*  plainly  intended  to  deceive,  the  Utter  two 
spoke  with  greater  truth.  They  enacted  the  establish- 
ment of  one  single  Faith  throughout  the  Country,  they 
banished  all  Reformed  Ministers  from  the  realm  of 


France,  and  they  deprived  all  Huguenots  of  any  official  Annali  of 
posts  or  dignities  which  they  might  happen  to  possess.  Tmne*. 

The  Queen  of  England  concluded  an  alliance  with 
The  Cause,  and  assisted  it  so  far  as  her  economical  policy  rom 
allowed  ; but  Winter  passed  without  any  active  hostilities  , ./L* 
and  it  was  not  till  March  that  the  armies,  nearly  equal  to  " 
in  numbers,  each  mustering  between  twenty  thousand  A>  D 
and  thirty  thousand  men,  manoeuvred  in  the  country  1574 
lying  between  the  Charente  and  the  Loire.  The  Duke  of  That  alli- 
Anjou,  who  knew  that  the  Huguenots  were  expecting  sace  with 
considerable  re-inforcements  from  Germany,  eagerly 
sought  battle,  which  on  the  same  account  his  enemies  as 
anxiously  avoided.  It  was  not  easy,  however,  for  two 
armies,  separated  only  by  the  intervention  of  a river, 
long  to  avoid  collision.  Of  two  bridges  in  the  imme- 
mediate  neighbourhood,  that  of  Jarnac  was  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Huguenots,  that  of  Chateauneuf,  having 
been  partially  destroyed,  had  been  neglected,  but  the 
Royalists  repaired  and  crossed  by  it  Some  affairs  Battle  of 
had  occurred  when  the  Admiral  summoned  Condd  to  Jsraac  ot 
his  assistance,  and  a general  engagement  appeared  in-  ., 
evitable.  The  Prince,  with  his  arm  in  a sling  from  a ** 
wound  which  he  had  already  received,  rode  with  three 
hundred  mounted  gentlemen  to  the  relief  of  his  father- 
in-law,  who  had  fallen  back  upon  the  village  of  Bassac, 
when  a fiery  charger  of  the  Count  de  la  Rochefou- 
cault  shattered  his  leg  also  by  a kick.  11  Nobles  of 
France,*’  exclaimed  Condtl,  exhibiting  his  wounded 
limb  and  unsheathing  his  sword,  “see  in  what  stale 
Louis  of  Bourbon  will  charge  for  Christ  and  for  his 
Country.”  His  little  band,  however,  was  soon  over- 
whelmed, and  the  Prince  being  unhorsed  surrendered 
to  the  Lord  of  Argencey,  with  whose  person  he  was 
acquainted,  and  was  led  aside  from  the  field  and  seated 
under  a tree ; but  his  capture  had  been  perceived  by  the  Mnrier  ot 
retinue  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  Montesquiou,  a 
Gascon  Captain  of  the  Royal  Swiss  guards,  rode  up,  ° °° 

and  levelling  a pistol  at  his  back  discharged  it  with 
mortal  effect.  The  Duke  of  Anjou  testified  the  most 
indecent  joy  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  fall  of  the 
Prince.  He  expressed  a wish  to  see  the  corpse  of  his 
enemy,  which  was  conveyed  to  him  rudely  thrown 
across  the  shoulders  of  an  ass ; and  having  treated  it 
with  indignity  and  jested  upon  it  with  ferocious  levity, 
he  notified  his  design  of  founding  a Chapel  to  mark  the 
spot  upon  which  the  Heretic  had  breathed  hi*  last 
The  intention  was  abandoned  upon  a suggestion  that 
such  an  act  would  strengthen  belief  in  a rumour  already 
widely  diffused  (and  it  is  to  be  feared  not  unsupported 
by  truth)  that  the  cold-blooded  murder  of  the  Prince, 
even  if  not  perpetrated  by  his  express  order,  had  at 
least  received  his  approbation. 

Unqualified  joy  was  expressed  by  the  Court,  then  re- 
sident at  Metz,  on  the  announcement  of  the  victory  of 
Jarnac,  and  the  Pope  addressed  Letters  of  congratula- 
tion to  Charles,  to  Catherine,  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and 
to  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  urging  them  to  complete 
the  great  work  which  they  had  thus  happily  begun. 

But  the  Duke  of  Anjou  was  either  devoid  of  military  The  Hu- 
skill  for  improvement  of  his  advantage,  or  he  was  ill  guenots un- 
supported in  consequence  of  some  party  intrigue.  The  ®rok*n* 
numerical  loss  of  the  Huguenots  had  been  trifling,  not 
exceeding  four  hundred  men,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
Summer  they  received  from  Germany  a rc-iuforcement* 


• It  seems  doubtful  whether  this  jest  was  originally  applied  to 

the  Peace  of  Urngjameau,  or  to  the  subsequent  Treaty  concluded 
by  the  tame  negotiator*  at  St,  Germain. 


• Under  Wolfgang  of  Bavaria,  Duke  of  Dvux  Foots,  who 
died  three  days  before  junction  with  Coligny ; he  was  succeeded 
i a command  by  Wolfgang,  Count  Mansfield. 
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amounting  to  fifteen  thousand.  The  Queen  of  Navarre, 
hastening  to  the  camp  with  enthusiastic  ardour,  had  pre- 
sented to  it  her«son  Henry,  at  that  time  bearing  the  title  of 
Prince  of  Beam,  who  was  hailed  with  acclamation  Pro- 
tector of  the  Cause,  without  interfering  with  the  chief 
command  of  the  more  experienced  Admiral.  Not  long 
after  the  defeat  at  Jarnac,  that  veteran  had  still  further 
to  deplore  a severe  domestic  loss,  when  by  the  death  of 
his  brother  Francis  d’Andelot  the  Huguenots  were  de- 
prived of  one  of  their  earliest,  most  able,  and  mo9t  up- 
right supporters. 

The  Royalists  were  unsuccessful  in  their  minor  at- 
tempts during  the  Summer  ; but,  as  Autumn  advanoed, 
the  Huguenot  Gentlemen  expressed  much  anxiety  to 
retire  to  their  estates,  and  the  German  mercenaries,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  exhibited  symptoms  of  mutiuy  at 
the  delay  of  their  compacted  hire.  The  Admiral  fore- 
saw that  he  could  not  hope  to  preserve  subordination 
while  he  remained  inactive,  and  in  order  to  keep  to- 
gether his  army  be  marched  again  into  the  presence  of 
the  enemy.  In  a general  action,  after  a previous  skir- 
mish near  the  Castle  of  Montcontour  on  the  River 
Dive  in  Poitou,  fortune  at  first  inclined  in  favour  of  the 
Huguenots;  but  Coligny  was  severely  wounded,  and 
compelled  to  withdraw  ;*  the  Reformed,  a third  fewer  in 
number  than  their  opponents,  were  not  led  to  the  charge 
at  a favourable  moment  which  might  have  ensured 
victory;  and  the  personal  valour  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou, 
who  had  a horse  killed  under  him,  succeeded  in  rallying 
his  broken  line.  At  the  expense  of  about  five  hundred 
men  the  Royalists  obtained  a complete  victory,  putting 
more  than  six  thousand  of  their  enemies  to  the  sword,t 
and  capturing  the  whole  of  their  artillery  (eight  small 
field-pieces)  and  their  military  equipage,  rrince  Louis 
of  Nassau,  however,  so  cffrctully  covered  the  retreat 
upon  Fsrthenay  and  Niort  that  the  advantage  of  the 
conquerors  extended  but  little  beyond  the  field. 

Dissensions  in  the  Court,  and  the  jealousy  which 
Charles  IX.  entertained  of  his  brother  the  Duke  of 
Anjou,  prevented  the  attainment  of  any  considerable 
benefit  by  the  great  victory  of  Montcontour.  Its  fruits 
were  limited  to  the  capture  of  a few  towns,  and  among 
them  of  St.  Jean  d’Angely,  which  surrendered  after  the 
loss  of  many  lives  in  its  reduction. J On  the  other 
hand,  Coligny,  fixing  his  head-quarters  at  Montaubao, 
by  his  skill  and  activity  collected  a great  army  during 
the  Winter,  and,  notwithstanding  his  overthrow,  main- 
tained ascendency  in  Gascony  and  Languedoc.  Nistnes 
was  surprised  and  won  by  almost  incredible  daring, 
ami  in  the  ensuing  Spring  the  Admiral  felt  sufficiently 
strong  to  ascend  the  vale  of  the  Rhdnc  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  marching  upon  Paris.  Success  attended  his 
steps  till  they  were  arrested  by  severe  illness  on  en- 
tering the  Forex,  and  the  Huguenots  then  perceived 
with  anxiety  how  much  of  their  welfare  depended  upon 
a single  life. 

Meantime  La  Noue,  one  of  the  most  gallant  and  able 
officers,  whom  he  had  left  in  Saintonge,  daily  gained 
some  fresh  advantages  over  the  Royalists.  He  com- 

* Coligny  was  wounded  la  the  cheek  by  the  elder  Rhingrare, 
whom  Its  lulled  in  reprisal. 

| The  RoyalUt  Swiss  gave  no  quarter  to  the  Huguenot  land- 
sknecht*, whom  they  regarded  with  npeeial  rancour  as  invading 
the  monopoly  of  mercenary  warfare  which  hitherto  bad  belonged 
almost  exclusively  to  themsetre*. 

t The  authorities  asy  that  six  thousand  men  were  lost  before 
SL  Jean  d’Angely. 


pelled  them  to  raise  the  siege  of  Rochefort ; he  defeated  Annals  of 
a greatly  superior  force  at  St.  Gem  me,  he  reduced  France. 
Lutjon,  and  he  even  invested  and  took  Fontenay. 

During  the  siege  of  the  last-named  town  he  received  a rota 
wound  which  rendered  necessary  the  amputation  of  his  1547 
left  arm ; a loss  compelling  him  to  employ  some  me-  t0 
chauism,  from  which  he  derived  the  name  of  Brcu  dc  km 
far . so  familiarly  used  by  his  contemporaries.  1574. 

These  continued  successes,  the  little  gain  which  had  Jum  zg,* 
resulted  from  the  victories  of  Jarnac  and  of  Montcon- 
tour, and  the  convalescence  of  the  Admiral,  who  had 
penetrated  into  Burgundy,  and  with  inferior  force  had 
fought  at  least  an  equal  battle  at  Arnay-le-Duc,  induced  Jons  *26. 
Catherine  earnestly  to  press  forward  a negotiation  which 
she  hud  opened  some  months  previously.  Both  the 
Pope  and  the  Spanish  Ambassadors  disapproved  of  this 
Treaty,  and  loudly  protested  against  its  signature;  but, 
on  the  one  part,  Catherine  perceived  her  immediate  ne- 
cessity, and  was  well  prepared  to  violate  at  a more  favour- 
able season  any  present  concessions  which  it  might  ex- 
tort ; od  the  other,  the  Admiral,  disgusted  by  the  horrors 
of  Civil  War,  sincerely  coveted  an  adjustment,  and  readily 
listened  to  her  proposals  as  soon  as  they  were  confirmed 
by  guarantees  which  he  considered  to  be  sufficient. 

The  privileges  obtained  by  the  Huguenots  differed  but 
slightly  from  those  granted  on  former  similar  occasions ; 
but  four  important  towns  were  committed  to  their  mili- 
tary occupation  during  the  ensuing  two  years.  La 
Rochelle,  the  key  of  their  communication  with  Eng- 
land and  other  Proleslant  Countries ; Montaubau,  con- 
necting them  with  the  South  ; La  Charilt*,  commanding 
the  Loire;  and  Cognac  in  the  centre  of  Angoumois,  a 
Province  abounding  with  their  adherents.  On  these  Peace  of  St. 
conditions  an  Edict  of  Pacification  was  issued  from  St. 

Germain  en  Laye,  which  seemingly  placed  the  Hugue-  Au*‘ 
nots  in  a belter  situation  than  they  had  ever  enjoyed 
heretofore,  or  than  they  were  authorized  to  demand  from 
the  events  of  the  War.* 

So  terminated  the  third  Religious  struggle,— in  a com- 
promise, not  in  reconciliation : the  Roman  Catholics 
looked  forward  to  vengeance  whenever  an  opportunity 
should  occur  for  its  infliction ; (he  Reformed,  hopeless 
of  participation  in  the  Royal  favour,  grimly  rested  upon 
their  scarcely-sheathed  swords,  and  absented  themselves 
from  Court.  But  this  seclusion  by  no  means  accorded  Dissunula- 
with  the  views  of  Catherine,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  t"n  ot 
the  King;  for  although  the  last-named  may  have  *'wut* 
fluctuated  and  been  irresolute  as  the  moment  for  action 
approached,  the  former  two  appear,  from  all  the  evidence 
remaining  to  us,  to  have  employed  many  years  in 
framing  their  design  of  exterminating  the  Huguenots  by 
a general  massacre.  To  to  great  an  extent  was  their 
dissimulation  carried  that  neither  the  Pope  nor  the  King 
of  Spain  was  acquainted  with  even  the  outline  of  their 
intentiona,  and  the  Courts  both  of  the  Vatican  and  of  Ma- 
drid frequently  remonstrated  against  the  sudden  change 
of  demeanour  which  they  perceived,  and  the  tolerance 
exercised  towards  the  Heretics.t  The  assassination  of 


* Thi*  it  more  properly  La  Pour  fait  nut  H mat  atsite  than 
that  of  Longjtimeau ; But  the  title  ha*  been  applied  to  other  Treaties. 

t Our  Unit*  forbid  e»ea  a rapid  examination  of  lb*  evidence 
which  of  lata  year*  ha*  rendered  the  pmnaditaOoo  of  the  St.  Bar- 
tholomew a point  uo  longer  questionable.  We  may  refer  once  for 
all  to  the  writing*  of  the  Matter  of  Dulwich  College  in  controversy 
with  Dr.  Lingara,  and  to  the  XIXth  volume  of  M.  de  SismoodiA 
Hut,  dtt  Framfau,  cb.  XXxL 
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the  Stour  dc  Ligneroltes,  a Favourite  of  the  Duke  of 
Ai^ou,  is  reasonably  traced  to  an  indiscreet  half-confi- 
dence respecting  these  design*  which  his  Master  had 
bestowed  upon  him.  It  took  place  within  a few  hours 
after  the  rash  attendant,  too  proud  of  his  partial  admis- 
sion to  the  secret,  had  dropped  some  words  before 
Charles  IX.  which  awakened  suspicion  of  his  dangerous 
knowledge.  The  scene  of  his  murder  was  the  Town 
Hail  at  Blok,  in  which  City  the  Court  had  Axed  its 
LLgoerolU*.  Summer  residence ; its  perpetrators  were  of  high  rank, 
a.  D.  among  them  being  Henry  of  Angoul0me,  Grand  Prior 
1571.  of  France,  a bastard  brother  of  the  King  ; and  although 
&pt.l.  it  was  openly  committed  at  mid-day,  and  Charles  affected 
much  anger  when  he  first  heard  of  it,  the  abstinence  from 
all  judicial  iuquiry  sufficiently  evinced  that  he  had  au- 
thorised the  crime. 

Before  the  close  of  the  past  year  Cliarlea  had  received 
the  hand  of  Elizabeth  of  Austria,  daughter  of  the  Em- 
peror Maximilian  11.  In  order  more  effectually  to  blind 
the  Huguenots,  he  had  encouraged  the  addresses  paid  by 
his  brother  of  Anjou  to  Elizabeth  of  England,  the  main 
pillar  of  the  Reformation ; and  he  actively  negotiated 
for  a marriage  between  his  sister  Margaret  and  the 
Prince  of  Beam.  Margaret  entertained  a more  than 
secret  passion  for  the  Duke  of  Ouiae ; and  the  King, 
indignant  that  any  subject  should  dare  to  aspire  to  an 
alliance  with  tins  Blood  Royal,  had  commissioned  his 
ready  agent,  Henry  of  Angou)£me,  to  despatch  the 
Duke  whim  on  a hunting  party.  GuKe,  seasonably  fore- 
warned, retired  from  Court,  and  dissipated  the  King's 
suspicions  by  an  immediate  union  with  Catherine  of 
Clevea,  widow  of  the  Prince  of  Poreien.  The  Queen  of 
'T*X~  Navarre  at  first  replied  but  coldly  to  the  proposal  for 
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her  aon,  but  having  consulted  her  Divines,  who  were 
by  no  means  unanimous  in  opposition,  she  consented 
to  repair  to  Bloia  in  order  (hat  the  measure  might  re- 
ceive full  discussion. 

Festivities  and  spectacles  in  celebration  of  the  Royal 
nuptials  were  more  likely  to  deter  the  grave  and  chas- 
tised spirit  of  the  Admiral  from  approaching  the  verge 
of  the  Court  than  to  attract  him  within  its  precincts ; 
and  Charles,  adroitly  changing  his  lure,  pretended  a 
wish  to  restrain  the  ambition  of  the  King  of  Spain,  and 
to  employ  the  French  Reformed  in  assisting  their  op- 
Coligof  pressed  brethren  in  the  Netherlands.  Full  of  this  hope, 
die  Admiral  accepted  an  invitation  to  Paris,  where  he 
derprvicr.cn  was  received  with  distinguished  favour.  The  King 
of  a War  in  presented  him  with  one  hundred  thousand  livres  to 
the  Netbw-  defray  his  losses  during  the  recent  War,  paid  him  the 
full  value  of  all  property  which  htd  been  pillaged  or 
confiscated,  allowed  him  a year’s  produce  from  the  Be- 
nefices of  his  deceased  brother,  Odel,  Cardinal  of  Cha- 
tillnn,*  and  seemingly  admitted  him  to  the  most  inti- 
mate confidence.  On  their  first  interview  he  thrice 
embraced  the  veteran,  and  welcomed  him  in  words 
which  were  afterwards  remembered,  and  which  were 
indeed  measured  by  truth.  “ Now  that  we  have  once 
oaught  you,  you  are  not  likely  to  escape  again  as  soon 
as  you  wish.*’  The  main  difficulty,  however,  hod  been 
overcome,  and  the  King  felt  certain  that  Coligny,  having 
once  visited  the  Palace,  would  obey  any  future  sum- 
mons. The  plot  was  not  yel  ripe  for  Ha  catastrophe, 
and  the  deluded  Chief,  after  a short  visit,  during  which 
bia  excitement  respecting  the  war  in  Flanders  was  care- 

* Odel  died  at  Hampton  Court,  vhm  be  waa  pewoard  by  a 
servant  in  1571.  He  is  buriod  at  Canterbury. 


fully  maintained,  received  permission  to  Teturn  to  Annals  of 
ClMlillon. 

The  Pope,  ignorant  of  the  ultimate  designs  of  Charles, 
still  hesitated  to  grant  a dispensation  for  the  marriage 
of  the  Prince  of  Bearn  ; and  Jane  d’Albret,  who  was 
now  reconciled  to  the  connection,  one  day  expressed  her 
fear*  that  his  Holiness  would  refuse.  “No,  no,  aunt,** 
replied  Charles, **  I honour  you  more  than  I do  the 
Pope,  and  1 have  more  love  for  my  sister  than  fear  for  Marriage 
him  ; although  I am  not  a Huguenot,  neither  am  I a arranged 
blockhead.  If  the  old  gentleman  plays  too  finely  with  bet«««> 
us,  I will  take  little  Margaret  by  the  hand  and  carry  Margaret/ 
her  to  be  married  in  the  lace  of  the  congregation.**  On  A®  D 
this  assurance  the  nuptial  contract  was  signed,  the  King  1572* 
consenting  to  give  three  hundred  thousand  crowns  of 
gold  as  a portion.  Before  quitting  Blois,  Charles  had 
replied  to  the  Cardinal  Alessandrino,  Legate  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  who  was  instructed  to  remonstrate  with 
him,  in  wools  to  the  following  effect : 4*  You  msy  assure 
his  Holiness  that  my  only  design  in  concluding  this 
marriage  with  Navarre  is  to  take  vengeance  on  God's 
enemies  and  to  chastise  those  great  rebels,  os  in  the  end 
will  be  apparent.'* 

Cdigny  revisited  the  Capital  after  it  had  been  signified 
by  repeated  messages  that  his  presence  was  much  de- 
sired , and  the  King,  wearied  of  continued  estrange- 
ment from  the  Guises,  prevailed  on  them  also  to  return 
to  Court.  In  order  to  prevent  any  immediate  outbreak 
of  their  feud,  which  might  frustrate  hia  subtle  design, 
be  once  more  persuaded  these  bitter  enemies  to  swear 
reconciliation  in  his  presence.  It  might  be  easy  to 
deceive  the  upright  and  unsuspicious  Coligny,  but  the 
Queen  of  Navarre  was  too  much  On  her  guard,  too 
penetrating,  and  too  closely  admitted  to  familiarity  in 
the  Palace,  not  to  excite  reasonable  fear  that  she  might 
unravel  the  intrigues  of  the  detestable  plot  in  agitation. 

The  announcement,  therefore,  of  the  death  of  this  great  June  9 
and  wise  Princess  in  little  more  than  a fortnight  after 
her  arrival  in  Paris  occasions  no  surprise.  It  was  said 
by  contemporary  writers  that  a pair  of  gloves  infected 
by  Rene  of  Milan,  a well-known  adept  in  the  mystery 
of  secret  poisoning,  and  perfumer  to  the  Queen  Mother, 
produced  the  calamity  ; and  it  was  added  that  the  head, 
the  only  part  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  virus,  was  ex- 
empted  from  surgical  examination  after  death  by  the  Na¥4m. 
King’s  especial  command,  under  some  frivolous  pretext 

The  death  of  Pius  V.  preceded  that  of  June  d’Albret  Jan*  !• 
by  a few  days,  and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  hastened 
to  Rome  in  order  to  assist  in  the  Conclave,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  accelerate  the  new  Pope’s*  consent  to  tlie  Dis- 
pensation. The  confidence  reposed  by  the  King  in  the 
Admiral  apparently  increased  every  hour,  and  it  was  in 
vain  that  some  of  Coligny's  more  wary  friends  endea- 
voured to  awaken  his  caution.  " What  is  your  meaning  T* 
said  he  one  day  to  a well-wisher  who  pressed  him  to 
leave  Paris.  “ Is  not  the  King  all  goodness  to  us?** 

“He  is  too  good  to  us,'*  was  the  reply,  “ and  on  that 
account  I am  desirous  to  take  my  leave.**  Henry  of  Aug.  1. 
Bearn,  who  at  the  death  of  his  mother  had  assumed  the 
title  of  King  of  Navarre,  meantime  arrived  in  Paris, 
accompanied  by  the  most  illustrious  Chiefs  of  his  party, 
and  after  the  necessary  Bulis  had  been  received  (although 
not  couched  exactly  in  the  form  in  which  they  had  been 
requested)  the  marriage  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp. 

We  are  told  that  when  Margaret  was  asked  at  the  altar  Aug.  18. 
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History.  whether  she  accepted  Henry  as  her  husband,  she  obsti- 
' natcly  refused  to  answer  ; and  that  the  Kin^,  pushing 
down  her  head  with  hi*  hand,  foiced  hex  tn  incline  it  aa 
a token  of  assent.  Large  bodiea  of  troop*  surrounded 
1M7.  the  Capital, and,  m order  to  excuse  their  entrance  within 
to  the  walla,  the  Ring  pretended  to  Coligny  that  he  was 
jealous  of  the  intention  of  the  Guises.  Both  of  you," 
* 7’*  he  said,  " have  pledged  yourselves  to  reconciliation  at 
of  Hoary  toy  request,  and  upon  your  fidelity  I implicitly  rely ; 
with  but,  my  father,"  as  he  caressingly  and  insidiously  was 
Margaret,  used  to  term  the  veteran,  '*  1 am  not  equally  sure  of 
them  ; I know  their  haughty  and  ambitious  temper,  and 
that  they  are  accompanied  by  a numerous  band  of  well- 
armed  soldiers.  I should  be  reduced  to  despair  if  any 
attempt  were  made  upon  your  person,  and  the  disgrace 
of  It  would  ultimately  fall  upon  me.  If  you  agree  in 
this  opinion  you  will  not  object  to  the  occupation  of  Paris 
by  a regiment  of  Guards,  whose  presence  I deem  neces- 
Coligny  MTy  for  y our  security  and  my  own."  The  Admiral, 
desirous  of  repose  above  all  thing*,  readily  fell  into  the 
tioaof  PWns  8(lare»  and  was  thus  left  at  the  mercy  of  his  bitterest  foes 
by  the  while  he  imagined  himself  surrounded  by  frieuds  and 
Royal  protectors. 

Guards.  Louviers  de  Maurevel,  a devoted  partisan,  and  not 
unused  to  similar  commissions,  was  selected  by  Guise 
as  the  assassin.  A small  lodge  adjoining  the  cloister 
of  Saint  Germain  l'Auxerrois,  with  a barred  window  on 
the  ground-floor,  and  a hack  gate  opening  on  a garden 
in  which  a horse  fully  accoutred  was  in  waiting,  was 
chosen  as  a scene  adapted  to  the  foul  act,  and  there  the 
assassin,  armed  with  a musket,  awaited  his  prey  during 
Tht  Ad-  three  days.  At  length  he  descried  him  coming  out  of 

*"***!  the  Louvre  at  a slow  pace,  and  reading  a letter.  The 

piece  was  instantly  levelled  and  two  balls  struck  the 
Friday.  Admiral,  one  of  which  carried  away  the  tore-finger  of 

Aug.  20.  his  right  band,  the  other  shattered  his  left  elbow.  Thus 

grievously  wounded,  he  still  had  presence  of  mind 
enough  to  point  to  the  window  from  which  the  shota 
had  been  fired ; but  the  assassin,  although  vigorously 
pursuer!,  had  gained  sufficient  time  for  escape. 

The  King,  who  was  playing  at  tennis,  showed  great 
indignation  at  the  receipt  of  the  news,  and  hurrying 
The  King  over  his  dinner  repaired  with  Catherine,  the  Duke  of 
visits  his  Anjou,  and  a herd  of  courtiers,  to  Coligny ’a  chamber, 
siek  bed.  jje  found  him  in  much  agony  ; Ambrose  Part,  *orgeon 
to  the  Royal  household,  bad  amputated  the  stump  of 
the  broken  finger,  but  was  unable  to  extract  the  ball 
from  the  elbow.  The  King  of  Navarre,  the  Prince  of 
Condd,  and  the  Martchal  d’Amville,  the  Huguenot 
Pastor  Merlin  and  another  Minister  sate  by  his  bed- 
side, and  received  from  the  patient  a gentle  assurance 
that  his  sufferings  were  sweet,  being  undergone  for  the 
love  of  God,  whom  he  besought  them  to  solicit  by 
earnest  prayer  to  give  him  strength  and  patient  resigna- 
tion. This  mildness  was  in  strong  contrast  with  the 
fury  of  the  Ring,  who  swore,  with  hia  customary  exe- 
crations, that  he  would  take  so  horrible  a vengeance  on 
the  assassins  that  the  memory  of  it  should  never  be 
obliterated.  Coligny  meekly  replied  by  faying  that  he 
left  punishment  to  God,  and  by  asking  permission  to 
retire  during  his  core,  if,  indeed,  cure  were  attainable, 
to  his  estate  of  Chatilkm.  The  hypocrite,  in  return, 
protested  against  any  exposure  to  danger  by  a removal 
in  his  present  state  of  feebleness ; and  added,  that  he 
would  insure  his  future  personal  safety  by  ordering  the 
remainder  of  his  Guards  to  enter  Paris,  and  by  intrust- 
ing the  sentinelship  of  the  Admiral  s Hdtel  to  Co«eins, 


one  of  bis  archers.  Cosaeirvs  was  an  officer  distinguished  Annals  of 
for  hardihood,  and  altogether  in  the  interest  of  the  *,r*nc*- 
Guisea. 

If  the  Court  had  anticipated  any  general  rising  of  the  trom 
Huguenots  iu  consequence  of  the  attempt  on  the  Ad- 
miral  they  were  disappointed.  Some  very  few  of  them  to  ’ 
left  Paris,  but  the  real,  though  alarmed,  remained  tran-  A D 
quil;  and  when  a new  expedient  became  necessary  for  1574 
their  destruction,  the  Ring's  consent  appears  to  have  been 
finally  obtained  for  the  massacre  which  has  fixed  on  his 
reign  obloquy  never  to  be  effaced.  It  is  believed  that  The  nuw- 
the  little  council  of  cont-pirators  consisted  of  the  Queen  ,ftcpe  *** 
Mother,  the  Dukes  of  Anjou  and  Never*,  the  Bastard 
of  Angoulfime,  Tavannes,  Retx,  and  Birago.  To  these 
was  afterwards  added  the  Duke  of  Guise,  who  insisted  on 
including  among  the  victims  the  Ring  of  Navarre  and 
the  Prince  of  Cond^.  The  latter  found  a successful 
protector  in  the  Duke  of  Nevers,  to  whom  he  was  bro- 
ther-in-law ; and  Catherine  herself  pleaded  for  the 
former,  either  touched  by  a remembrance  of  heT  affec- 
tion for  him  in  the  days  of  his  boyhood,  or  of  bis  recent 
union  with  her  daughter. 

The  Huguenots  were  apprised  that  arms  had  been  Prepara- 
conveyed  into  the  Palace,  but  the  frank  and  gallant  trina. 
Teligni,  who  exceeded  even  his  father-in-law  Coligny 
in  the  absence  of  all  misgiving*  quoted  their  fears  by 
affirming  they  were  intended  for  a new  military  spectacle 
projected  by  the  King  in  honour  of  the  marriage.  On 
the  evening  of  the  23d,  Guise,  on  the  part  of  the  King, 
engaged  the  Provost  of  the  Merchants  to  furnish  two 
thousand  well-armed  citisens,  each  wearing  the  shirt- 
sleeve over  Ills  left  arm,  and  a white  cross  in  his  hat. 

They  were  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  performance  of  a 
secret  service  which  the  King  would  afterwards  commu- 
nicate. At  the  same  time  each  housekeeper  received 
orders  to  exhibit  a light  in  every  window  as  soon  as  he 
should  hear  the  clang  of  the  palace  hell. 

At  half-past  one  ou  the  morning  of  the  24ih  of  An-  Aug.  24. 
gust,  a Sunday  and  the  Feast  of  St.  Bartholomew,  the 
streets  of  Paris  were  filled  with  armed  men,  and  the 
windows  were  instantly  lighted  when  the  palace  tocsin 
tolled  at  an  unusual  hour.*  The  Dukes  or  Guise  and  of  Murder 
Aumfile,  and  the  Bastard  of  AngouMbne,  with  about  three  °f 
hundred  soldiers,  hurried  immediately  to  the  Admiral’s 
Hdtel,  where  Coaseins  eagerly  awaited  their  arrival. 

After  putting  to  death  the  Navarrese  and  Swim  Guards 
whom  they  found  in  the  court-yard,  Cooiicras  and  five 
others  (among  whom  may  be  distinguislied  Sariabos 
and  Bisme)  mounted  the  staircase  and  buret  open  the 
chamber-door  of  Coligny.  The  old  man,  suffering  from 
his  wound,  and  awakened  by  the  crie*  of  those  mas- 
sacred in  his  court-yard  below,  and  by  the  discharge  of 
the  shota  under  which  they  fell,  had  risen  from  bed,  and, 
leaning  against  the  wall,  was  joining  his  chaplain. 

Merlin,  in  prayer.  Bfcsme,  mem*cing  him  with  hia 
drawn  sword,  inquired  if  he  were  Coligny?  * Respect 
my  grey  hairs,  young  man,"  was  the  answer,  “ I am 
he and,  at  the  word,  the  assassin  ran  him  through  to 
the  heart.  The  body  was  thrown  out  of  window  at  the 
express  desire  of  Guise ; and  the  Bastard  of  Angoultme, 
having  wiped  the  gore  from  its  lace  in  order  to  identify 
hi*  enemy,  repeatedly  kicked  the  corpse,  and  then  urged 
his  comrade*  to  pereevere  in  the  work  thus  happily 
commenced  and  sarvetoned  by  the  order  of  the  Ring. 

Teligni,  with  a few  others  of  distinction,  perished  under 

* The  usual  hour  for  ringing  ihe  paUcv  bell  was  ihte*  o'clock. 
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Iliatoiy.  the  same  roof,  from  which  Merlin  escaped  only  by  a 
series  of  wonders.* 

From  The  Louvre  ut  th«  same  lime  had  partaken  in  the 
*‘®‘  carnage.  The  King  of  Navarre  and  the  Prince  of  Condi 
* to'*  had  ^>ecn  arefu,1y  •^vu,c<*  their  »«curiiy  to  gather 
A D round  their  persons  a large  retinue  of  Huguenot  gentle- 
1574  men>  w^°  at  daybreak  were  summoned  one  by  one  into 
Mwsacr*  the  P*^ace  court,  and  there  ruthlessly  butchered  by  the 
in  the  soldiery.  Henry  himself  rose  at  an  early  hour,  and  bis 
Palace.  bride,  having  fallen  into  a short  slumber,  was  awakened 
by  a loud  knocking, and  cries  of  Navarre!  Navarre!” 
An  attendant  who  opened  the  door,  supposing  that  the 
King  had  returned,  was  surprised  by  the  hasty  entrance 
of  a Huguenot  gentlemanf  grievously  wounded,  stream- 
ing with  gore,  and  pursued  by  four  archers.  The  whole 
gTonp  threw  itself  on  the  bod  of  the  Princess,  who 
exerted  herself  to  the  utmost  to  save  the  life  of  the  fugi- 
tive ; an  attempt  in  which,  after  having  her  nightdress 
Danger  of  covered  with  his  blood,  she  succeeded,  owing  to  the 
tbc  Queen  opportune  arrival  of  a Captain  of  the  Guards,  who  in- 
of  Navarre,  dignanlly  disencumbered  her  from  the  archers,  and 
assured  her  of  her  husband's  safety.^ 

The  King  Navarre  and  Cond*?,  indeed,  had  been  summoned  to 
•uiBfuona  the  King’s  Cabinet,  where  they  were  informed  by  his 
Navamf  own  moul^  that  Coligny,  the  chief  source  of  all  the 
and  the  troubles  which  had  so  long  disturbed  the  public  Iran- 
Prince  of  quillity.  had  been  despatched  by  his  command  ; that  for 
Condi.  themselves,  on  account  of  their  youth  and  of  their  illus- 
trious birth,  he  was  willing  to  forget  the  past,  on  con- 
dition that  they  would  abjure  the  profane  doctrine 
which  they  had  been  seduced  to  profess,  and  would 
sincerely  return  to  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church ; 
otherwise  they  might  expect  similar  treatment  to  that 
which  had  been  inflicted  on  so  many  others.  Navarre 
answered  evasively,  and  with  general  professions  of 
loyalty.  Condi,  with  greater  firmness,  refused  to  be- 
lieve that  the  King  could  violate  the  solemn  oath  which 
he  had  pledged  to  the  Reformed  ; as  for  himself.  Faith, 
he  said,  was  a matter  which  defied  compulsion ; that  his 
head  and  hia  property  were  in  the  power  of  the  King, 
who  might  dispose  of  them  as  he  thought  proper;  but 
that  he  could  render  an  account  of  his  Religion  only  to 
Imprison-  God.  The  King,  enraged  at  this  unexpected  resist- 
cTod/*  anc«*  called  him  a traitor,  and  the  son  of  a traitor,  gave 
him  three  days  for  choice  between  the  Mass  and  the 
Scaffold,  and  ordered  him  into  dose  confinement^ 
Guise,  Aumile,  and  the  Bastard  of  Ango&leroe,  after 
Coligny’s  murder,  scoured  the  city  at  the  head  of  their 
soldiers.  “Bleed!  bleed!”  cried  Tavaunes the  sur- 
geons tell  us  that  blood-letting  is  as  healthy  in  August 
as  in  May.**  Every  Huguenot  whom  they  encountered 
fell  a victim  to  their  fury ; and  in  the  Fauxbourg  St. 
Eacap*  of  Germain  alone  (which  from  the  great  resort  of  the 
Huguenots  Calvinists  had  received  the  name  of  La  PetiU  GcnivfJ 
p0”1  ho*  was  any  hope  escaP*  ®flhr*l«d.  A fortunate  mistake 

StOer-Ur®  *n  keys  of  the  gates  of  this  district  delayed  the 
m»i»  column  assigned  for  the  massacre  of  its  inhabitants, 

* lie  foutx)  refuge  in  a bay-loft,  in  which  ho  *u  conceded  for 
three  day*,  and  oupported  through  them  by  s hen  which  daily  laid 
an  fgu  within  hia  reach. 

f (futon  de  L&rie,  Steur  de  Unn. 

i M.  de  Nanjay,  me  tromaiU  em  eft  encore  tpdil  gnt 
de  la  com  pamon  me  ie  fwl  temr  de  nrt ; and  afterwarda,  ex  chan  grant 
de  ehemiet  farce  g*'»t  m’avatt  Unit  cwvrrle  de  tang,  M.  de  Nan  jay 
me  canto,  Blc.  Mlmoirti  de  la  Heine  Marguerite,  L i.  p.  75. 

§ The  pretended  recantation  of  a Huguenot  Minister,  Sureeu 

du  Roeier  of  Orleans,  deceived  the  Pnocta  and  procured  their 
attendance  upon  Mast. 


allowed  time  for  discovery  of  the  carnage  which  was  Aaaale  of 
desolating  the  rest  of  Paris,  and  enabled  the  Reformed  France, 
tn  cross  the  Seine  and  to  escape  from  the  pursuit  of  Guise. 

The  King  himself  repeatedly  discharged  a fowling-piece  ,r0Bl 
from  a window  of  the  Louvre  at  the  fugitives,  whom  he 
discovered  at  break  of  day,  but  the  distance  was  too  1 tQ7* 
great  for  the  shots  to  produce  effect.  A D 

The  body  of  Coligny  was  suspended  by  the  feet  from  1574 
the  gallows  at  Moulfaucon ; his  head  was  embalmed  77,,-  ^ 
and  sent  either  to  Madrid  or  to  Rome.  It  is  ealeu-  6r«d  at  by 
lated  that  two  thoosond  Huguenots  were  slain  in  Paris  the  King, 
on  the  first  day's  massacre.  But  similar  scenes  of  horror 
were  repeated  through  the  two  following  days;  and 
orders  despatched  into  the  Provinces  for  the  simul- 
taneous extermination  of  the  Reformed  were  too  uni- 
versally obeyed.  Meaux,  Orleans,  Angers,  Troyes, 

Bourges,  La  ChariUf,  Lyons,  Toulouse,  and  Rouen, 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  bloodthirstiness;  »o  Numbers  of 
that  the  number  of  Reformed  massacred  throughout  the  mu- 
F ranee  is  estimated  at  from  thirty  thousand  to  one  »*cr«d. 
hundred  thousand  souls.* 

80  fearful  an  event  as  the  massacre  of  SL  Bartholo-  Detail*, 
mew  could  not  occur  without  being  accompanied  by 
many  touching  and  pathetic  episodes;  but  for  these, 
the  detail  of  which  is  forbiitden  by  the  narrowness  of 
our  limits,  we  must  refer  to  the  Memoirs  of  the  times. 

The  young  Viscount  La  Rochefoucault,  who  was  in 
great  favour  with  Charles,  had  passed  the  evening  at 
the  Louvre  in  sport  and  gaiety,  and  the  King,  moved 
by  hia  want  of  suspicion,  seems  to  have  felt  some  wish 
to  preserve  his  life.  An  offer  to  share  the  royal  cham- 
ber was  refused  by  the  careless  and  light-hearted  youth ; 
and  when  the  assassins  afterwards  surrounded  his  bed 
he  thought  them  only  a band  of  Courtiers  employed  by 
the  King  in  the  execution  of  some  boisterous  jest.  No 
peaceful  nor  literary  occupation  was  accepted  as  a coun- 
terbalance against  the  sin  of  Heresy.  Ferrieres,  a noted 
Advocate,  Lomenie,  Secretary  of  State,  La  Place,  the 
Historian  and  President  of  the  Court  of  Aides,  and  Peter 
Ramus,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Univer- 
sity, were  among  those  slain  by  tl»e  rabble  ; and  the 
only  two  Huguenots  to  whom  especial  immunity  was 
extended  were  sheltered  from  selfish  motives.  Ambrose 
Paid,  (whom  we  have  before  mentioned,)  the  chief 
surgeon  of  the  household,  and  the  single  medical 
attendant  upon  whom  the  King  placed  reliance,  was 
one,  an  old  Nurse,  who  had  brought  him  up  from 
infancy,  the  other. 

On  the  evening  of  the  first  day’s  massacre  Charles 
wrote  to  the  Provincial  Governors,  informing  them  that 
a tumult  had  arisen  in  Paris  in  consequence  of  the  feud 
between  the  Chatillons  and  the  Guises.  Four  days 
afterwards,  accompanied  by  the  Princes  of  the  Blood 
Bnd  all  his  Courtiers,  he  held  a Bed  of  J ustice  before 
hia  Parliament,  in  which  he  made  a solemn  declaration  The  King 
that  what  had  occurred  on  the  24th  August  had  been  tha 
done  by  his  command  for  the  punishment  of  the  guilty. 

His  Parliament  had  baseness  enough  to  approve  the  u*' 
crime,  and  In  order  two  Huguenots  of  noble  birth  who  Execution 
bad  escaped  the  massacre,  Cavagnes  and  Briqucmaul,  of  c*~ 
the  latter  an  old  man  who  counted  seventy  years  of  age,  IH”** 
to  be  brought  to  trial.  Few  incidents  are  more  charac- 
teristic  of  the  detestable  times  which  we  are  recording 
than  the  attendance  of  Charles  at  the  execution  of  these 
innocent  victims,  which  took  place  during  the  night, 

* De  Thou  adopts  the  former  number,  Pert  fixe  the  Utter. 
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and  the  command  which  he  give  that  torches  should  he 
closely  held  to  the  gibbet,  in  order  that  he  might  have 
a full  sight  of  their  lust  agonies  ! To  this  cruelty  must 
be  added  the  promenade  of  the  Ladies  of  the  Court 
among  the  corpses  exposed  in  the  Louvre  on  the  morn- 
ing after  the  massacre,  accompanied  with  incidents 
which  we  dare  not  transcribe,  and  which  we  wish,  but  in 
vain,  to  disbelieve,  and  the  visit  paid  by  Charles  to 
view  the  Admiral's  remains  on  the  gallows  at  Montfau- 
con.  On  that  occasion,  when  others  complained  of  the 
offensive  smell,  it  is  said  that  he  answered  in  the  words 
of  a Roman  Tyrant,  “ The  odour  of  a dead  enemy  is 
always  good.’** 

The  news  of  the  ma<sacre  was  received  at  Rome  with 
overflowing  joy,  the  City  was  illuminated  by  order  of 
the  Pope,  salvoes  of  artillery  were  discharged  from  the 
ramparts  of  St.  Angelo,  the  Conclave  attended  a public 
thanksgiving  at  the  Church  of  St.  Mark,  a commemora- 
tive medal  was  struck  at  the  Pontifical  Mint,  and  the 
Cardinal  of  Lonraiue  distributed  gold  to  the  messengers 
with  a lavish  hand.  At  Madrid  there  was  almost  equal 
exultation.  In  France  itself  no  resistance  in  the  field 
was  attempted  by  the  Huguenots,  but,  overwhelmed 
with  terror  and  unprepared  for  active  resistance  at  the 
moment,  they  took  refuge  in  the  towns  which  they  had 
been  allowed  to  garrison  by  the  last  Treaty. 

La  Rochelle  was  one  of  these,  and  under  its  walls 
occurred  the  chief  struggle  of  the  fourth  War  of 
Religion.  The  position  of  the  town,  protected  on  one 
side  by  the  sea  on  the  others  by  impracticable  marshes, 
presented  great  strength,  and  it  was  calculated  that  an 
auxiliary  force  hourly  expected  from  England,  under 
the  Count  Montgomery,  would  be  sufficient  to  cope  with 
a fleet  which  occupied  the  neighbouring  port  of  Brooage, 
under  the  command  of  two  of  the  most  skilful  naval 
Captains  and  most  bigoted  Roman  Catholics  of  the  day, 
Philippo  Strozzi  and  the  Baron  de  la  Garde.  The 
Marshal  Biron  was  commanded  to  undertake  the 
siege,  and  when  the  King  discovered  that  the  resistance 
was  likely  to  be  serious,  he  employed  a very  remarkable 
agency  to  persuade  the  Rochellois  to  submission. 

In  order  more  effectually  to  cajole  the  late  Admiral, 
Charles  had  despatched  a small  force  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  the  Netherlands,  under  the 
command  of  La  Noue.  The  successes  of  the  Duke  of 
Alva  precluded  at  the  moment  any  further  hope  for  the 
Proteniant  cause  in  that  Country,  and,  a few  days  after 
the  Parisian  Matins,  (as  the  massacre  was  now  termed, 
in  reference,  perhaps,  to  the  Sicilian  VesprrtJ  La  Noue 
returned  to  France  nnd  received  protection  from  a tried 
friend,  the  Duke  de  Longueville,  Governor  of  Picardy. 
The  Duke,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  La  Noue's 
influence  in  La  Rochelle,  presented  him  to  the  King  as 
a person  admirably  calculated  to  mediate,  and  from 
motives  which  it  is  not  easy  to  approve,  but  which  ore 
not  condemned  by  any  contemporary,  La  Noue  under- 
took the  office. 

As  It  was  but  natural  to  expect,  he  was  at  first 
received  with  surprise  and  suspicion  by  the  Rochellois ; 
but  the  frankness  of  his  manner,  and  their  intimate 
knowledge  of  his  former  integrity,  soon  induced  them 
to  make  a most  unexpected  offer,  namely,  that  he  would 
take  the  command  of  their  garrison.  Strange  as  it 
may  appear,  he  asked  and  received  permission  from 
Charles  to  assume  this  office,  and  he  became  the  leader 

* Brantomc,  tome  viiC  p.  205, 
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of  the  avowed  enemies  of  the  King  as  the  readiest  Annal*  of 
means  for  procuring  Peace.  France. 

The  Duke  or  Anjou  arrived  in  the  following  Spring  ' 
os  General  in  Chief  of  the  besieging  army.  The  Dukes 
of  Alen^on  and  Montpcnsier,  the  King  of  Navarre,  the 
Prince  of  Comic*,  and  the  Bastard  of  Angoulfime,  were 
the  members  of  the  Blond  Royal  who  composed  his 
brilliant  staff;  and  besides  these  were  attached  to 
it  the  Dukes  of  Guise,  of  Aumftte,  of  Longiieville, 
of  Never*,  and  of  Uiez;  the  Mudchale  Comeins, 

Montluc,  and  De  Retz.  Tavonnes,  who  had  boasted 
loudly  of  the  success  which  he  anticipated,  died  at 
Chartres  on  his  route.  The  Duke  of  Aumfile  was  killed  March  3. 
by  a cannon-ball  in  a sortie.  La  Noue  soon  believed 
that  resistance  was  ultimately  hopeless  ; but  the  bigoted 
Ministers  who  abounded  in  La  Rochelle,  wholly  ignorant 
of  the  Art  of  War,  drawing  fanatical  precedents  from 
Scripture,  and  relying  on  miraculous  interferences  in 
their  behalf,  stimulated  the  citizens  to  decline  all  propo- 
sals for  Peace.  From  this  embarrassment  La  Noue  was  He  ahao- 
rclievcd  by  a summons  from  the  King,  ordering  him,  don*  the 
since  all  hope  of  reconciliation  had  failed,  to  abundou  rh*rg«. 
his  command,  in  fulfilment  of  the  condition  upon  which 
he  hud  been  permitted  to  assume  it.  Having  received 
a safe-conduct  from  the  Duke  of  Anjou  he  laid  aside  his 
commission,  and  most  unrcluctanlly  withdrew.  March  14. 

The  siege  was  continued  after  his  departure  with  little 
success  to  the  assuilanls.  Want  of  pay  and  of  supplies, 
and  the  ravages  of  a disease,  (la  Coliqm  de  Poitou,) 
which  from  its  description  closely  resembled  the  modern 
Cholera,  dispirited  their  camp;  Cosseius  was  killed  in  the 
trenches;  and  the  Rochellois  by  no  means  lust  their  con- 
fidence even  when  the  fleet  of  Montgomery  deceived 
their  expectations.  The  politic  Elizabeth  of  England 
hesitated  to  afford  the  aid  which  she  hud  promised  ; the 
vessels  of  the  Count  were  111  equipped ; the  number  of 
troops  which  he  conveyed  did  not  exceed  an  undisciplined  Montgo- 
herd  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  men.  After  showing  ntrr>'  f**l* 
himsclf  off  the  Port,  and  throwing  in  a few  supplies,  he  J^hev* 
declined  an  engagement  with  the  Royalist  squadron,  WD.Sim 
and  took  up  his  station  near  Belle  Isle. 

To  the  other  difficulties  by  which  the  Duke  of  Anjou 
was  surrounded  was  added  disaffection  among  his  own 
troops.  The  Bourbons  and  the  Huguenots  were  little  to 
be  depended  upon,  and  a new  Faction,  the  Politiquct , 
arose  under  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Alen^on,  Rise  of  the 
jealous,  perhaps,  of  the  superiority  of  his  elder  bro-  IMitiques. 
ther.  Their  designs  were  wild  and  hotheaded,  and,  but 
for  the  seasonable  advice  of  La  Noue,  it  is  probable 
that  they  would  have  thrown  themselves  into  the  ships 
of  Montgomery,  and  have  sought  refuge  in  England. 

In  nine  assaults  the  Royalists  had  been  driven  back 
with  fearful  carnage,  and  tltc  Duke  of  Anjou  was  The  Duke 
anxiously  looking  for  some  means  of  raising  the  siege  of  Anjou 
without  dishonour,  when  he  was  enabled  to  open  con-  •*•**■4 
Terences  for  Peace  by  a seasonable  announcement  of  his 


election  to  the  throne  of  Poland.  The  terms  which  he 


July  8. 


was  authorized  by  Charles  to  propose  restricted  public 
worship  to  La  Rochelle,  Mont  Auban,  and  Nisnies;  in 
other  matters  they  mainly  resembled  all  former  Treaties.  cheUe. 

Sancerre  was  not  included  in  this  Peace,  and  the  vigorous 
Royalists,  astonished  at  its  obstinate  resistance,  con-  defcam  of 
verted  the  siege  into  a blockade,  so  that  food  was  &*n«?ne. 
soon  wanting  in  the  town ; yet  even  when  the  mules, 
asses,  and  dogs  were  entirely  consumed,  and  each 
soldier's  ration  was  diminished  to  half  a pound  of  Famine, 
bread  per  diem,  the  Huguenots  persisted  in  believing 
3 s 
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History,  that  Heaven  would  work  a special  miracle  for  their  relief. 

It  was  not  until  a fortnight  after  the  signature  of  the 
From  pcace  at  La  Rochelle  that  Sancerre  capitulated.  The 
k‘  lenity  with  which  the  mass  of  its  inhabitauta  was 
1 ^7’  trcalttl  Per'l|aPa  owing  to  the  arrival  on  the  very 
0 day  of  its  surrender  of  some  Polish  Ambassadors  on 

Lb74  their  to  Pari*;  1,1,1  *he  wisl1  to  >mPrefiS  ^C8e 
It»  tuiun-  foreigners  with  a belief  of  the  King's  moderation  could 
der.  not  save  the  undaunted  Mayor  Joanneau  and  the  pious 

Aug.  19.  Minister  Pierre  de  la  Bourgnde  from  a cruel  death. 

They  were  dragged  from  their  bouses  during  night  and 
assassinated  without  the  walls, — a foul  act  which  was 
disavowed  by  the  Court. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  our  present  narrative  to  relate 
the  intrigues  by  which  the  crafty  and  able  Monluc, 
Bishop  of  Valence,  had  secured  the  throne  of  Poland  for 
his  master  the  Duke  of  Anjou.  The  prize,  at  the  time  of 
its  attainment,  was  indeed  sufficiently  glittering.  Heniy 
grasped  a real  sceptre,  and  Catherine,  who  believed  in 
the  mystic  arts,  saw,  in  the  accession  of  her  favourite 
child,  a verification  of  the  prophecy  in  which  Nostrada- 
mus had  once  told  her  that  all  her  sons  should  be 
Decline  of  Kings.  But  the  lap*e  of  a few  months  had  effected  a 
great  change  in  circumstances,  Bnd  the  Duke  of  Anjou 
1 ‘ now  saw  nearer  home  a prospect  far  preferable  to  that 
of  reigning  over  a chivolric  but  semi -barbarous  nation. 
The  health  of  Charles  was  visibly  declining  ; the  bois- 
terous exercises  which  he  pursued  even  to  exhaustion 
had  debilitated  his  body,  and  his  lungs  were  known  to 
be  seriously  affected  by  continual  practice  on  the  hunl- 
The  King  ing-horn  : Henry,  therefore,  would  gladly  have  remained 
of  Poland  jn  Frajje*;  but  the  King  was  jealous  of  his  influence, 
France  re-  #nt*  his  departure.  “ Farewell,  my  son," 

luctftzitly.  were  the  parting  words  of  Catherine  ; “ you  go  for  the 
present,  but  you  will  speedily  return  to  us;”  and  the 
valediction  was  unfavourably  remembered  after  the 
demise  of  Charles  as  the  prophecy  of  ap  event  which  she 
had  it  easily  in  her  power  to  hasten.  It  is  more  probable 
that  she  alluded  to  a secret  engagement  into  which  she  had 
deluded  the  Prince  of  Orange,  that  the  Duke  of  Anjou, 
fhe  bitter  persecutor  of  the  Huguenots,  should  appear 
as  King  of  Poland  in  the  Spring  at  the  head  of  a large 
native  military  force  to  assist  the  Flemish  Protestants. 
She  trusted  by  this  arrangement  to  bring  him  near  the 
borders  of  France  at  a crisis  which  might  be  important 
to  hisfnture  interests.  The  recent  Peace  was  ill  observed, 
and  when  the  Huguenots  remonstrated  upon  its  breaches 
their  complaints  were  received  disdainfully.  After  some 
treacherous  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Royalists  to 
surprise  La  Rochelle,  deputies,  principally  from  Lan- 
Coofede-  guedoc,  assembled  at  Milhaud,  and  confederated  for 
ncj  of  the  mutual  protection.  Great  Itopes  were  fixed  by  them  on 
inMdhaud  Duke  of  Alen^on,  who,  in  addition  to  his  former 
‘ discontents,  was  now  exasperated  by  the  refusal  of  the 
Hi idag of  Lieutenant-Generalship,  which  he  had  demanded  on  the 
the  Mardi  resignation  of  his  brother  of  Anjou.  It  was  deter- 
Qroe.  mitred  that  under  his  auspices  a rising  should  be 

a.  d.  attempted  on  the  Shrove  Tuesday  of  1574,*  while  the 
1574.  Court  was  unsuspiciously  engaged  in  Carnival  festi- 
Feb.  23.  Tities  at  St.  Germain.  Two  hundred  horsemen  were 
C°**rd*c|*  prepared  to  carry  off  Alen^on,  in  order  that  he  might 
of  LeawcT  **sume  the  command  in  Poitou  ; but  his  resolution 
;on.  M the  moment  for  action  approached,  and  he 


• The  10th  of  March  ws«  originally  named,  but  the  time  wax 

imprudently  accelerated  through  apprehension  of  dbctwery. 


denounced  the  conspiracy  in  sufficient  time  for  Cat  he*  Annals  of 
rine  to  remove  the  Court  to  Paris.  This  retreat  was 
made  in  great  haste  and  confusion,  and  was  eminently 
distressing  to  Charles,  labouring  under  a paroxysm  of  rom 
a disease  which  soon  proved  mortal.  La  Noue,  who  .A‘  ‘ 
took  arms  on  the  appointed  day  in  the  South,  met  with  * 

considerable  success, and  escaped  assassination  by  Mau-  A () 
revel,  a wretch  who  it  will  be  remembered  had  made  the  1574 
first  attempt  upon  the  late  Admiral,  and  who  by  nu-  Wiih- 
merous  similar  misdeeds  had  acquired  the  name  ofdmwalof 
w The  King's  Bravo."*  The  Count  of  Montgomery,  tbe  Court 
who  had  been  occupying  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  landed  to 
in  Normandy ; but  being  coldly  seconded,  and  opposed 
by  one  thousand  horse  and  four  thousand  foot  under 
Matignoo,  he  was  compelled  to  throw  himself  into 
Domfront,  in  order  to  support  a siege  with  a garrison 
amounting  only  to  one  hundred  and  forty  men.  The 
anger  of  Catherine  was  particularly  directed  against  two 
minions  of  the  Duke  of  Alemjon, — Boniface  de  la  Mole,  Execution 
a Provencal,  and  the  Count  de  Coconnas,  a Piedmontese,  of  La 
both  of  whom  had  been  active  in  the  St.  Bartholomew, 
but  had  now  lent  themselves  to  the  intrigues  of  the 
opposite  party.  They  were  arrested,  fearfully  tortured, 
and  convicted  of  having  attempted  the  life  of  the  King 
by  mugical  arts,  and,  notwithstanding  the  absurdity  of 
the  accusation,  were  abandoned  by  their  master,  be- 
headed and  quartered  at  Domfront.  Montgomery,  Capture  of 
driven  to  extremity,  had  capitulated  on  an  assurance  of  Muotgo- 
personal  safety,  as  is  credibly  affirmed ; but  Cathe-  mer7* 
rine  deemed  it  a point  of  honour  to  violate  the  faith  thus 
pledged  in  order  to  puuish  the  involuntary  slayer  of  her 
husband.  This  capture  was  announced  to  Charles, 
who  lav  on  his  sick  couch  almost  in  a state  of  uncon- 
sciousness, and  who  seemed  ind liferent  Ur  the  intelli- 
gence. The  prisoner  was  conveyed  to  Paris,  where 
under  Catherines  Regency  he  underwent  the  torture 
and  submitted  to  the  axe  with  unshrinking  firmness. 

Meantime  the  King,  alter  languishing  for  three  months  Death  of 
under  a joint  attack  of  some  pulmonary  affection  and  of 
dysentery,  expired  in  great  bodily  agony,  and,  as  it  * 
seems,  in  still  more  grievous  pangs  of  remorse.  From 
the  nature  of  his  maladies  he  was  frequently  subject  to 
discharges  of  blood,  and  we  cannot  be  surprised  that 
the  belief  of  the  times  connected  these  horrors  with  the 
cruelties  of  his  past  reign. t A few  hours  before  his 
death  he  summoned  the  Princes  of  the  Blood  to  hear 
the  reading  of  Letters  Patent  by  winch  he  appointed 
Catherine  Regent  during  the  absence  of  his  brother  in 
Poland,  and  he  expired  at  Vincennes  before  the  comple- 
tion of  his  twenty-fourth  year,  leaving  one  daughter, 
who  died  four  years  afterwards.  The  report  which 
ascribed  his  decease  to  a potion  administered  by  Ca- 
therine seems  not  to  have  rested  on  any  other  founda- 
tion than  that  offered  by  the  general  infamy  of  her  cha- 
racer.  Similar  guilt  was  attributed  by  others  to  the 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine ; but  natural  causes  appear  quite 
sufficient  to  justify  a belief  that  the  perpetration  of  crime 
was  unnecessary  to  release  France  from  the  tyranny  of 
one  of  the  roost  odious  Princes  by  whom  her  sceptre  was 
ever  swayed. 


• Le  Ttremr  dm  Pei. 

f The  cuinmun  aerertioa  that  the  blood  inaed  from  hi*  pom 
U,  we  think,  dearly  to  be  traced  to  u very  natural  incident  men- 
tioned by  D'AaMgnt,  de  t EUatt  de  France,  tom.  rii.  p. 

370.  to  which  the  reader  may  refer  fur  himself. 
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ANNALS  OF  ITALY. 


FROM  A.  D.  1537.  TO  A.  D.  1648. 


Our  narrative  of  the  affairs  of  Florence  was  termi- 
nated by  the  murder  of  Alexander  de"  Medid,  and  the 
unexpected  events  which  preceded  the  accession  of 
Cosmo  I.  Under  a weak  and  frivolous  demeanour,  and 
a supposed  attachment  to  held  amusements,  that  Prince 
dissembled  relentless  cruelty,  unmeasured  ambition,  and 
o suspicious  jealousy  of  power.  The  emigrants,  whom 
the  tyranny  of  his  predecessor  had  driven  into  exile, 
uncertain  of  the  hands  into  which  the  government  of 
their  Country  would  fall  after  his  death,  levied  about 
two  thousand  men,  and  advanced  into  Tuscany  under 
the  guidance  of  Filippo  Strozzi;*  but  partly  owing  to 
treachery,  partly  to  their  own  want  of  Generalship,  the 
troops  were  dispersed,  and  their  principal  leaders  were 
ransomed  by  Cosmo  from  the  soldiers  to  whom  they 
had  surrendered,  in  order  that  they  might  be  transferred 
to  the  executioner.  Almost  every  noble  family  of  Flo- 
rence had  some  representative  among  them,  and  in 
four  days  sixteen  citixens,  connected  with  the  most 
illustrious  Houses  of  the  State,  had  already  bled  upon 
the  scaffold.  All  would  have  fallen  in  like  manner,  if  the 
vengeance  of  Cosmo  had  not  been  arrested  by  symptoms 
of  popular  disapprobation.  The  remainder  (among 
whom  was  Nicolo  Machiavelli)  were  then  distributed 
into  various  places  of  confinement,  from  which  they  never 
emerged.  Filippo  Strozxi,  after  about  a year's  rigorous 
imprisonment  in  the  Citadel,  the  coal  of  the  erection  of 
which  fortress  had  been  chiefly  defrayed  by  loans  fur- 
nished by  himself  to  the  late  Duke  Alexander,  escaped 
the  horrors  of  a public  execution  by  suicide.  The  Em- 
peror who  had  hitherto  protected  w as  persuaded  to  aban- 
don him  ; and  this  great  man,  who  had  at  one  time  ex- 
cited the  admiration  of  all  Europe  by  his  unbounded 
weahh,  by  his  learning,  by  his  taste  for  the  Arts,  by  hia 
courtesy  and  his  liberality,  perished  by  bis  own  hands, 
after  having  scratched  upon  the  wall  of  his  Cell  an  im- 
precatory line  from  Virgil, 

Exonart  aitqmt  aottnt  ex  uttibui  tUtor  ! 

which  seems  to  have  indelibly  impressed  itself  upon  the 
memory  of  his  son  Pietro  Stroxzi,  afterwards  much  dis- 
tinguished as  a Mardchal  of  France,  who  pursued  the 
Florentine  Government  with  unceasing  enmity. 

Cosmo,  having  thus  freed  himself  from  his  enemies, 
next  sought  disembarrassment  from  the  friends  who 
had  raised  him  to  power,  but  who  might  still  obstruct 
the  establishment  of  that  despotism  which  was  his  final 
aim.  The  only  one  of  these  whose  fortune  still  excites 
any  interest  or  deserves  any  remembrance  is  Francesco 
Guicciardini  the  Historian,  who,  too  late  discovering  the 


mistake  by  which  he  had  subjected  his  Country  to  a Annals  of 
tyrant,  sought  refuge  in  seclusion,  and  died  in  1540,  Iuly’ 
not  without  suspicion  of  poison. 

Arezzo,  after  a short  independence,  was  soon  subdued  Ar°" 
by  the  Florentine  arms.  The  Republic  of  Lucca  obtained  1537 

protection  from  the  Emperor  by  lurge  disbursements.  t0 
The  struggle  of  Cosmo  with  Sienna  was  of  longer  dura-  k D 
tion.  France  was  little  able  to  recover  her  former  11549. 
ascendency  in  Italy,  and  the  fortunes  of  its  chief  Repub-  War  with 
lies  were  wholly  dependent  upon  Charles  V.  Pietro  Sienna. 
Strozzi  and  his  brother  Leo,  the  Prior  of  Capua,  intent 
upon  avenging  the  death  of  their  father  Filippo,  endea- 
voured to  procure  a footing  in  Sienna,  which  they 
thought  the  most  opportune  place  of  arms  afforded  by 
Tuscany  for  their  projects,  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
French  fleet  and  its  ally  Barbaroasa  they  obtained  pos- 
session of  many  of  the  Siennese  ports.  A series  of  x.  d. 
petty  hostilities,  during  which  Cosmo,  watching  for  a 1544. 
favourable  opportunity,  remained  ostensibly  neuter,  com- 
menced between  France  and  the  Empire,  until  the 
reconciliation  of  those  two  great  Powers  compelled  the 
Duke  of  Florence  alao  to  negotiate.  The  Peace,  how- Short  Peace 
ever,  which  was  compulsory  on  all  parties,  was  but  of  a.  d. 
short  duration,  and  Cosmo,  having  made  his  arrange-  1553. 
ments  and  assembled  troops,  surprised  an  outwork  at  June  2, 
one  of  the  very  gates  of  Sienna.  The  Florentine  army 
was  increased  by  Germans  and  Spaniards  to  twenty- 
five  thousand  men  ; the  succours  of  Frauce,  on  the  other  Siegeofth* 
hand,  were  tardy  and  insufficient,  yet  the  war  was  con-  c,|y- 
tinned  with  ferocity.  Famine  in  the  City  and  in  both  Au*>-  2* 
the  investing  and  relieving  armies  preceded  a defeat  suf- 
fered by  Pietro  Strozzi*  at  Luciniano  ; yet  the  City  was 
bravely  defended  by  the  French  Commander  Montluc, 
who  repulsed  several  attacks,  and  maintained  the  spirit* 
of  the  inhabitants  against  the  savage  devastation  with 
which  the  neighbouring  country  was  laid  waste  by  the 
Marquis  of  Mnrignano.  After  a patient  endurance  of 
all  t)»e  horrors  of  blockade,  and  the  entire  consumption 
of  their  stores  and  provisions,  the  Siennese  obtained  an  Its  ctjiitu- 
hnnourahle  capitulation.  The  Republic  was  pluccd  under  lation. 
the  protection  of  the  Emperor,  who  promised  general  d. 
amnesty,  protection  to  the  magistrates,  and  respect  to  1555. 
the  liberties  of  the  State.  He  engaged  also  not  to  build  a Apnl  2. 
fortress  in  the  city,  to  pay  from  his  own  funds  the  garrison 
which  be  maintained  within  it,  and  to  permit  those  citi- 
zens who  chose  to  emigrate  to  retire  with  their  movable* 
and  families  to  such  native  districts  as  were  not  subju- 
gated to  his  arms.  A great  number  of  the  more  zealous 
patriots,  profiting  by  this  condition,  withdrew  to  Mon- 
talcino,  a little  town  on  a rock  not  far  removed  from  the 


* Huab*nd  of  Clarissa  of  Medici,  grands  lighter  of  Lortnro  the 

Magnificent.  # P-  Strosxi  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Tluooville  in  1 JS8, 
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Hi»t<try.  hiffh  road  between  Sienna  and  Home,  and  there  they 
remained  under  a Republican  government  until  the 
Frum  peace  0f  Chateau  Catnbresis  remodelled  the  whole  of 
Tuscany. 

In  Sienna  itself  not  one  article  of  the  capitulation 
was  observed,  yet  it  did  not  full  immediately  under  the 
rule  of  Cosmo.  Philip  11.,  who  upon  his  father's  abdi- 
cation had  succeeded  to  his  territories,  wished  to  retain  it 
in  order  to  confirm  his  ascendency  in  Tuscany.  His  sub- 
sequent war  with  the  Caraffa  Family  made  it  necessary 
for  him  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  Duke  of  Flo- 
rence, and,  with  the  exception  of  its  ports,  he  then  ceded 
it  to  Cosmo,  who  annexed  it  to  his  other  territories. 
The  ports  were  formed  into  n separate  Province  named 
the  Prrsidi , and  their  loss  materially  contributed  to  de- 
prive Sienna  of  its  ancient  commerce. 

Cosmo  1.  had  greatly  increased  his  power,  but  his 
domestic  peace  was  clouded  by  some  tragical  but  ob- 
Mimry  of  score  incidents.  It  is  said  that  his  third  son  Garcias 
Coamo1*  assassinated  his  second  brother  Giovanni,  a Cardinal, 
and  that  the  wretched  father  avenged  this  bloody 
quarrel  by  poniarding  the  murderer  with  his  own  hand 
in  the  very  presence  of  his  mother,  Eleanor  of  Toledo, 
who  died  a victim  to  grief  and  terror  These  events  were 
vigilantly  concealed  from  the  public  eye,  but  they  con- 
tributed to  inspire  Cosmo  with  a wish  for  retirement 
from  that  throne  which  he  had  attained  by  so  many 
crimes  and  intrigues.  He  surrendered,  therefore,  the 
chief  management  of  atTairs  to  his  son  Francesco,  a 
youth  equally  faithless  and  cruel  with  himself,  but  fur 
more  sensual,  and  not  by  any  means  possessed  of  similar 
talents.  The  sovereignty,  however,  still  remained  in  his 
own  hands,  and  so  adroitly  had  he  continued  his  rela- 
tions with  the  Va'ican  that  he  obtained  from  Pius  V. 
the  title  of  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  which  was  after- 
wards confirmed  to  his  son  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian 
II.*  Cosmo  died  on  the  21st  of  April,  1574. 

The  reign  of  Francesco  is  eminently  inglorious.  On 
the  discovery  of  a conspiracy  for  his  dethronement,  he 
brought  a large  number  of  victims  to  the  scaffold.  and 
he  yet  more  cruelly  employed  hired  assassins  to  remove 
the  emigrants  whom  he  most  dreaded  at  the  diHTerent 
Courts  of  Europe.  Four  thousand  ducats  were  pro- 
mised for  each  separate  murder.  His  father  had 
established  in  his  palace  a manufactory  of  poisons 
•'migrant*.  wn(*er  pretence  of  trying  chemical  experiments,  and  the 
most  subtle  of  these  preparations  were  transmitted  to 
his  Secretary  of  Embassy  at  Paris  for  the  secret  de- 
spatch of  those  whom  he  suspected  of  disaffection. 
But  the  most  remarkable,  and  perhaps  the  most  dis- 
graceful event  of  Francesco’s  reign,  was  his  marriage 
with  Bianca  Cappello.t  Bianca,  daughter  of  a Venetian 
Noble,  had  eloped  with  a Florentine  lover  of  inferior 
station,  whom  she  afterwards  married.  Accident  threw 
her  in  the  way  ofFrnucesco,  who,  becoming  enamoured 
of  her  extraordinary  beauty,  openly  entertained  her  as 
his  mistress,  and  assassinated  her  husband.  The  Prince 
was  already  married  to  Joanna  of  Austria,  but  had  been 
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* Tuscany  was  not  a Kief  of  the  Church,  so  that  the  Pope  hnd 
no  right  to  confer  this  title.  His  doing  so  greatly  offended  the 
other  Italian  Princes  and  the  Emperor.  The  Rescript  afterward* 
granted  by  the  Emperor  mode  no  mention  of  the  previous  con- 
cession by  the  Pope. 

t In  our  narrative  of  Bianca  Cappelto  we  have  chiefly  followed 
Galuiri,  lit.  dtt  Orw  Durato  ifi  Totcano  tn//a  it  fiotrruo  t/r/la 
Com  Mrdjci.  The  variations  from  the  true  story  which  we  have 
omitted,  and  which  pcnbatdy  are  familiar  to  every  render,  are 
drawn  from  the  Novels  of  M-daspini,  (parte  ii.  64,  85.) 


disappointed  of  male  issue  from  that  union.  The  mis-  Annals  of 
tress,  who  is  accused  by  contemporaries  of  having  cm- 
ployed  numerous  charlatans,  astrologers,  and  an  infidel  ^ 
sorceress  to  frame  charms  and  philtres  to  preserve  her  Ar0^ 
lover’s  attachment,  presented  him  with  a supposititious  j 
boy,  and  put  to  death  all  the  agents  who  were  privy  to 
to  her  imposture.  Joanna  died  brokenhearted,  soon  A 0> 

after  the  accession  of  Francesco,  and  the  first  care  of  1648. 
the  new  Duke  was  to  despatch  a splendid  Embassy  to 
Venice  with  a request  that  Bianca  might  be  declared  Declared 
a daughter  of  the  Republic.*  The  Signnry  granted  daughter 
assent  to  this  application  with  no  little  joy,  and  the  sole 
obstacle  to  his  legitimate  union  being  thus  removed, 

Francesco  openly  avowed  his  marriage  with  Bianca, 

The  Cappelli,  woo  had  rejected  their  outcast  child  when 
in  poverty,  were  among  the  foremost  to  revive  connec- 
tion with  her  after  her  splendid  union  ; they  assisted 
at  her  second  nuptials,  which  the  Grand  Duke  celebrated 
with  extraordinary  pomp,  and  at  her  subsequent  Coro- 
nation, for  which  the  assent  of  the  Holy  Sec  had  been 
obtained. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed  that  a foreign  mis- 
tress could  establish  the  ascendency  possessed  by  Bianca 
without  creating  numerous  enemies,  and  Francesco’s  Jealousy  of 
brother,  the  Cardinal  Ferditiando,  was  too  much  inter-  Cardinal 
ested  in  the  succession  to  tolerate  the  legal  rights  which  *r*rx3'°“ldo* 
she  had  now  established  by  wedlock.  She  had  already 
before  marriage  borne,  or  rather  had  professed  to  bear, 
one  child,  and  a second  might  now  appear,  whose  heir- 
ship it  would  be  difficult  to  set  aside.  The  crown  was  at 
stake,  and  the  habits  of  the  times  were  far  from  pre- 
cluding the  perpetration  of  crime  for  its  attainment. 

The  Cardinal,  therefore,  feigned  reconciliation  with  his 
brother,  and  attended  a summons  to  pass  with  him 
a week  of  friendly  intercourse  at  a retired  hunting-scat. 

The  particulars  of  this  interview  are  necessarily  un-  Death  of 
known  ; but  the  Duke  and  Bianca  expired  within  a Cucmo  ami 
few  hours  of  each  other,  and  the  ostentatious  exhibition  Bianca, 
of  their  bodies  strengthened  a very  natural  suspicion  A;  D* 
of  poison.t  The  remains  of  the  late  Grand  Duchess  li>87. 
were  excluded  from  the  magnificent  tomb  of  the  Me-  ^,c** 
did,  and  her  name  was  carefully  erased  from  all  the 
public  archives. 

Ferdinando  I.,  who  succeeded,  renounced  the  ton-  Ferdiotn 
sure  in  order  that  he  might  marry.  He  endeavoured 
to  shake  off*  the  Spanish  yoke  by  alliance  with  France. 

For  that  purpose  lie  was  the  earliest  Roman  Catholic 
Prince  who  acknowledged  Henry  IV.,  and  he  was  active 
also  in  obtaining  the  absolution  of  that  King  from 
the  Pope.  The  Treaty  of'  Bresse,  however,  with  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  in  1601,  effectually  barred  Italy  against 
the  French,  and  Tuscany  again  relapsed  nmler  the 
direction  of  Spain.  To  the  reign  of  Ferdinatido  I.  Cosmo  II. 
must  be  ascribed  the  erection  of  Leghorn  into  a great  a.  d. 
maritime  port,J  and  at  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1621. 
1609,  his  son  and  successor,  Cosmo-  II.,  directed  his  FeU  26. 


A standing  law  of  Venice  prohibited  the  intermarriage  of  a 
foreigner  with  any  of  her  noble  families.  It,  then-fore,  Bianca 
had  been  acknowledged  aa  the  daughter  of  Cappello.  who  had  re- 
nounced her  since  her  elopement,  ihe  could  not  legudy  have  been 
united  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  The  honour  wa*  granted 
wily  twice  to  other*  in  the  History  of  the  Republic,  to  Zilia  Uao- 
dolo,  and  to  Catarina  Comoro,  Queen  of  Hungary  and  of  Cyprus. 

t It  is  doubted  whether  Ferdinando  intended  to  poison  Bianca, 
or  whether  she  herself,  o»  in  the  case  of  the  Borgias,  pattuuk  by 
mistake  of  a dish  which  was  drugged  for  him. 

! Francesco  I.,  in  1577,  had  laid  the  foundation*  of  the  new 
City  of  Leghorn,  but  he  had  afterwards  neglected  them. 
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entire  attention  to  Naval  affairs.  The  long  reign  of 
. Ferdinando  11.,  distinguished  for  its  tranquillity  and  for 
the  protection  which  Letters  received  in  lus  Court* 
was  terminated  at  a date  beyond  that  which  we  have 
assigned  to  the  close  of  the  present  Chapter. 

We  return,  therefore,  to  our  narrative  of  the  affairs 
of  Venice,  which  must  be  renewed  from  the  inglo- 
rious Peace  she  was  compelled  to  conclude  with  the 
Turks  in  1540.  The  Republic  enjoyed  tranquillity 
for  the  next  thirty  years,  during  which  long  and  un- 
wonted repose  she  chiefly  addicted  herself  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  Arts.  This  was  the  era  of  her  most 
brilliant  efforts  in  Painting;  and  the  pencils  of  Paolo 
Veronese,  Tintoretto,  and  Titian,  gained  for  the  Venetian 
school  of  colouring  the  high  celebrity  which  it  has  since 
maintained.  It  was  not  until  the  ambition  of  Selim  II. 
sought  the  conquest  of  Cyprus  that  any  dissensions 
arose  with  the  East  That  despot  was  stimulated  to 
the  attempt  both  by  the  encouragement  of  his  flat- 
terers and  by  exaggerated  accounts  of  great  disasters 
which  had  befallen  Venice.  The  failure  of  a harvest 
had  diminished  the  means  of  supporting  her  ordinary 
number  of  troops,  and  the  Arsenal  had  been  consumed 
by  a devastating  fire.  In  consequence  of  the  providen- 
tial removal  of  large  stores  of  gunpowder  some  few 
days  before,  the  shipping,  with  the  exception  of  four 
galleys,  was  saved  from  destruction.  But  when  it  was 
rumoured  in  Constantinople  that  Venice  still  laboured 
under  famine,  and  that  her  nuvy  was  annihilated,  the 
Divan  commissioned  an  Embussy  to  demand  the  sur- 
render of  Cyprus. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  a spirited  answer  wholly  declining 
this  unjust  summons.  Mu  staphs  Pacha  disembarked 
nearly  sixty  thousand  men  at  Limaso,  the  ancient  Pa- 
phos. To  oppose  this  overwhelming  force,  few  more 
than  four  thousand  men,  not  all  of  whom  were  service- 
able, could  be  mustered,  and  they  at  once  abandoned 
the  desperate  chance  of  the  field  and  threw  themselves 
into  the  fortified  cities  of  Nicotia  and  Famagosta.  The 
Turks  proceeded  in  the  first  instance  to  the  investment 
of  the  former  of  these  strong  holds,  the  Capital  of  the 
Island,  situated  almost  in  its  centre.  After  a fortnight’s 
resistance  it  was  stormed  with  great  barbarity,  and  it  is 
computed  that  twenty  thousand  lives  were  sacrificed  in 
the  massacre  which  succeeded.  Mustapha,  after  his 
success,  passed  on  to  Famagosta,  on  the  Eastern  coast, 
but  the  fortifications  were  too  strong  to  he  carried  by  a 
coup  dc  main,  and  the  season  was  too  far  advanced  to 
permit  the  opening  of  trenches.  He  therefore  contented 
himself  with  a blockade  till  the  ensuing  Spring.  With 
the  aid  of  large  reinforcements  he  then  constructed  a 
series  of  lines  before  unrivalled  in  military  annals  ; but 
the  gallantry  of  Marco  Antonio  Rragadino,  with  a scanty 
garrison  of  seven  thousand  men,  half  Italians  and  half 
Greeks,  repulsed  all  his  assaults.  The  City  was  almost 
entirely  ruined  by  a bombardment,  its  provisions  were 
completely  exhausted,  its  ramparts  were  breached  or 
undermined;  few  of  the  troops  remained  un wounded ; 
yet  Bragadino,  unshaken  by  these  difficulties,  persisted 
in  his  defence.  When,  however,  all  hope  of  relief  had 
expired,  and  his  ammunition  was  reduced  to  seven  barrels 
of  powder,  he  consented  to  negotiate.  The  terms  of 
capitulation  were,  favourable:  the  garrison  was  to  be 
transported  to  Candia  in  Turkish  vessels,  retaining  all 
their  property,  their  arms,  and  five  pieces  of  cannon; 
each  of  the  principal  officers  was  also  to  be  allowed 
three  horses  for  his  own  use ; but  no  sooner  had  the 


Turkish  fleet  entered  the  harbour  than  a flagrant  viola-  Annals  of 
lion  of  these  conditions  succeeded.  Bragadino  repaired  Italy- 
on  invitation  to  the  Pacha’s  tent.  He  was  at  first  re- 
ceived  with  apparent  courtesy,  but  a studied  quarrel  *rom 
having  been  procured  by  the  demand  of  hostages  for  the  A*  D* 
safe  return  of  the  transports  which  were  to  convey  the  **>37 
troops  to  Candia,  his  chief  officers  were  cut  to  pieces  t0 
before  his  eyes,  the  remaining  Christians  were  either  jg.jg 
massacred  or  condemned  to  the  oar,  and  Bragadino  him- 
self,  after  enduring  ten  days  of  suffering  and  indignity,  TtaUtxia  of 
was  flayed  alive.  His  skin,  stuffed  with  straw,  was  the  Term*, 
exhibited  with  mockery  in  the  streets  of  Famagosta, 
and  was  then  hung  as  a trophy  from  the  bowsprit  of 
the  Turkish  Admiral’s  galley. 

Tile  Infidel  fleet  meantime  had  appeared  within  the 
Adriatic,  and  had  threatened  Venice  herself,  before 
the  King  of  Spain,  who  had  concluded  an  alliance  with 
the  Signory,  was  ready  with  his  lardy  contingent.  The 
combined  armament  assembled  at  Messina  under  the 
command  of  Don  John  of  Austria,  a bastard  brother 
of  Philip  II.,  and  encountered  the  Turkish  fleet  under 
Ali  Pacha  in  the  Gulf  of  Lepanio.  The  numbers  on  B*me  0f 
each  side  were  nearly  equal,  presenting  altogether  full  Lt-pmuio. 
five  hundred  ships,  and  what  little  numerical  superiority  Oct.  7. 
the  Turks  might  possess  was  counterbalanced  by  the 
greater  size  of  six  Venetian  galleys.  The  conflict  was 
on  the  largest  scale  which  modern  times  had  witnessed, 
and  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  Moslems,  of  whose 
armament  not  quite  thirty  ships  escaped  after  five  hours’ 
battle.  Eight  thousand  of  the  allies,  twenty-five  thou- 
sand of  the  Turks,  were  killed ; four  thousand  were  taken 
prisoners  ; twelve  thousand  Christian  slaves  were  libe- 
rated ; one  hundred  and  thirty  ships  were  captured  and 
brought  into  port,  the  same  number  were  abandoned 
and  destroyed,  and  about  eighty  more  were  sunk  during 
the  action. 

This  great  victory  alarmed  the  Turks  for  the  safety  of 
Constantinople,  and  probably  saved  a large  portion  of 
Christendom  from  subjugation  to  the  Infidel  yoke.  Bacj;Wanj. 
True  it  is  that  the  approach  of  Winter  and  the  shattered  new  of  the 
state  of  the  confederate  fleet  prevented  the  allies  from  allies, 
reaping  any  immediate  very  brilliant  results  from  their  March, 
success.  The  Spaniards  returned  to  Messina ;» the  Ve-  Ai  D* 
netians  to  Corfu,  in  order  to  refit.  The  Turks  were  1^72. 
alert  in  the  following  Spring,  and  so  speedily  did  they 
recover  from  the  disaster  that  the  Capudau  Pacha  put 
to  sea  with  two  hundred  galleys,  and  insulted  Candia 
long  before  Don  John  had  been  furnished  by  his  Court 
with  a sufficient  foree  to  confront  them.  During  the 
Summer  nothing  occurred  beyond  a lew  casual  skir- 
mishes; and  in  the  succeeding  year  Venice,  justly  dis- 
satisfied with  the  feeble  support  which  she  had  received 
from  her  allies,  readily  entertained  overtures  for  Peace  Pence  with 
offered  by  the  Divan.  The  concessions  by  which  it  was  Turkey, 
purchased  might  induce  a belief  that  the  Moslems  in-  CvpruL 
stead  of  the  Christians  had  been  conquerors  at  Lepanio ; A_  PD 
for  Venice  not  only  agreed  to  abandon  Cyprus,  and  the  1573 
single  town  which  she  had  won  in  Albania,  but  she 
sealed  the  ignominy  of  the  Treaty  by  consenting  to  pay 
to  the  Porte  a tribute  of  one  hundred  thousand  ducats 
during  the  next  three  years. 

Another  long  period  of  tranquillity  ensued,  and  it  Breach 
was  not  until  after  the  commencement  of  the  XVIIth  withMaaV, 
Century  that  Venice  became  involved  in  a widely  dif-  A-  *>• 
ferent  contest  from  that  which  we  have  just  described.  1605, 
The  Papal  throne  was  then  occupied  by  a Prelate  dis- 
tinguished for  ambition,  and  anxious  to  revive  the 
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History.  exploded  claims  of  his  predecessors  to  universal  supre- 
macy. These  pretensions  had  at  all  times  been  resisted 
by  Venice,  and  the  Senate  had  recently  passed  two 
Edicts,  one  of  which  prohibited  any  fresh  endowment 
of  Ecclesiastical  establishments,  and  the  other  forbade 
the  erection  of  any  new  building  connected  with  religious 
purposes  unless  the  consent  of  Government  had  been 
previously  obtained.  The  latter  restriction  appears  to 
have  been  not  unreasonable  in  a Capital  circumscribed 
by  Nature,  which  the  sea  prevented  from  enlargement, 
and  half  of  whose  site  was  already  occupied  by  Churches 
and  Monasteries.  Paul  V.  was  indignant  at  these 
enactments,  but  he  was  roused  to  fury  when  two  Eccle- 
siastics, guilty  of  the  most  detestable  enormities,  were 
subjected  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Civil  tribunals,  and 
removed  from  the  judgment  of  the  Spiritual  Court,  which 
would  most  probably  have  extended  a shield  over  their 
crimes. 

To  the  menace  of  spiritual  penalties  the  Signory 
replied  by  a firm  but  respectful  answer,  which  the  Con- 
clave met  by  a Bull  of  interdict.  The  Senate,  under 
the  guidance  of  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi,  (their  official  theolo- 
gian,) a Priest  better  acquainted  with  the  Canon  Law 
and  with  Divinity  than  any  other  person  of  his  times,  and 
whose  name  has  descended  most  honourably  even  to  our 
own,)  recalled  their  Ambassador  from  Home,  declared 
Interdict,  the  Interdict  to  be  null  and  void,  and  forbade  the  Clergy 
from  paying  obedience  to  it  When  the  Jesuits  en- 
deavoured by  resort  to  very  subtle  casuistry  to  avoid 
compliance  with  this  order,  the  Senate  rigorously  com- 
manded them  to  withdraw  from  the  territories  of  the 
Republic ; and  so  great  was  the  unpopularity  of  that 
Order,  that  when  the  fathers  embarked  they  were 
saluted  with  cries  of  insult  and  malediction. 

The  press  teemed  with  controversial  writings,  and  the 
Pope,  relying  on  promises  of  aid  from  Spain,  threatened 
a resort  to  arms.  Still  the  Signory  was  not  discouraged. 
In  case  of  a war  it  was  evident  that  France  and  Eng- 
land would  unite  against  Spain  and  the  Pope  ; but 
Philip  III.  had  little  serious  intention  of  increasing  the 
power  of  the  Vatican,  which  indeed  it  was  the  interest 
of  all  Kings  to  restrict  within  narrow  limits ; and  at 
length,  by  the  mediation  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  Paul  V., 
after  some  few  unavailing  attempts  to  obtain  more  fa- 
vourable terms,  removed  the  Interdict.  The  offending 
Priests  were  at  the  same  time  delivered  over  to  the 
French  Ambassador,  with  a protest  that  the  Republic  by 
no  means  abandoned  the  right  of  jurisdiction  over  her 
own  Ecclesiastics,  but  acted  solely  in  deference  to  the 
request  of  his  Christian  Majesty.  The  part  which  Fra 
Paolo  had  taken  was  too  prominent  to  be  forgiven.  An 
Attempt  to  attempt  was  made  upon  his  life  by  some  brovoes  who 
were  traced  to  the  Palace  of  the  Nuncio,  and  he  reco- 
vered, contrary  to  all  expectation,  after  having  received 
fifteen  wounds,  which  he  remarked,  with  a pleasantry 
un diminished  by  the  severity  of  his  Bufferings,  had  been 
given  ttilo  Romana  curia. 

The  next  exertion  of  the  Republic  was  the  dispersion 
of  a fierce  race  of  pirates  who  for  nearly  a century  had 
pillaged  the  Adriatic  under  the  title  of  Uscocchi.*  A 
horde  of  Bulgarians  flying  before  the  Greeks,  in  the 
commencement  of  the  Xlth  Century,  first  settled  iu 
Clissa,  then  removed  to  Zara,  and  finally  occupied  the 
inaccessible  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Scgna. 
Seldom  exceeding  the  number  of  one  thousand  men  at 
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any  period  of  their  existence,  they  spread  terror  on  both  Annals  of 
sidca  of  the  Adriatic  by  their  relentless  cruelty  ; and  the  I**!)'- 
Turks  and  the  Venetians  were  equal  sufferers  from 
their  rapacity  and  their  fiendlike  barbarities.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  they  were  secretly  protected  by 
the  Court  of  Austria,  which,  when  Venice  had  resolved 
upon  their  extermination,  undertook  their  defence.  We 
need  not  pursue  any  details  of  ihe  petty  war  which  en- 
sued in  Friuli.  Venice  was  supported  by  the  Duke  of  War  with 
Savoy  and  by  the  Seven  United  Provinces ; and  one  of  Austria, 
the  most  remarkable  circumstances  in  her  History  is  the 
occupation  of  her  Capital  for  several  days  in  continuance 
by  four  thousand  Dutch  heretic  troops  under  John 
Count  of  Nassau.  It  is  difficult  to  determiue  what  Venice 
reasons  induced  a Government,  on  most  occasions  so  occupied  by 
jealous  and  so  wary,  thus  rashly  to  hazard  its  inde-  , 

pendetice.  The  formidable  aspect,  however,  which  the 
presented  Inclined  the  Austrians  to  Peace ; after  the  A'  D 
ratification  of  which  the  Signory  applied  itself  to  the  ]^|7 
entire  dispersion  of  the  Uscocchi,  who,  deprived  of  the  Dianeniua 
disgraceful  support  on  which  they  were  accustomed  to  of  the 
rely,  were  easily  destroyed.  Useocdu. 

The  origin  and  aim  of  the  conspiracy,  so  familiarly  *-  D- 
known  in  England  through  Otway  s drama  of  Venice 
Preserved,  ore  still  wrapped  in  hopeless  obscurity,  and 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  a naked  outline  of  the 
facts  which  are  evident.  Jacques  Pierre,  a Norman 
pirate,  who  had  been  afterwards  engaged  in  the  service  of 
the  Spanish  Duke  d’Ossuna,  Viceroy  of  Naples,  fled  from 
that  master,  and  was  employed  in  some  mean  post  about 
the  Arsenal  of  Venice.  In  the  Summer  of  1617  he  laid  < 
before  the  Signory  the  plan  of  a conspiracy  in  w hich  of  the 
himself  was  to  be  one  of  the  chief  actors,  and  which  had  Marquis  <ie 
been  approved  by  the  Marquis  de  Bedemar,  the  Spanish  Bed*ro*r' 
Resident  iu  Venice,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Duke 
d’Ossuna.  Pierre's  rupture  and  flight  from  the  latter, 
and  his  subsequent  enrolment  at  the  Arsenal,  were  in- 
tended to  facilitate  his  ultimate  commission,  to  corrupt 
such  of  the  Dutch  troops  as  remained  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, to  fire  the  City,  to  seize  and  massacre  the  Nobles, 
and  by  the  overthrow  of  the  existing  Government  to 
transfer  all  power  to  Spain.  The  arrest  and  the  secret 
execution  of  Spinosa.  a Neapolitan  described  by  Pierre 
as  an  agent  of  the  Duke  d'Ossuna,  were  the  only  steps 
taken  by  the  Senate  on  these  disclosures.  At  the  end 
of  ten  mouths,  during  which  period  Pierre  was  encou- 
raged to  carry  on  a treacherous  communication  with  his 
employers,  he  was  seized  and  drowned  in  the  Lagune. 

Renault,  a friend  whom  he  had  employed  to  translate 
his  denunciations  into  Italian,  after  being  fearfully  tor- 
tured, was  hanged  by  one  foot  in  the  Piazzetta.  More 
than  three  hundred  French  and  Spaniards  were  pub- 
licly executed  at  different  times,  and  the  number  of 
private  executions  was  necessarily  unknown.  Still  no 
official  documents  announced  the  causes  of  these  punish- 
ments, and.  although  rumour  denounced  the  Marquis  de 
Bedemar  as  the  author  of  a conspiracy  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  Venice,  five  more  months  elapsed  before  the 
Council  of  Ten  made  any  report  to  the  Senate,  a report 
not  in  unison  with  the  depositions  of  Pierre.  The 
various  hypotheses  which  have  been  formed  respecting 
this  plot  arc  almost  alike  unsatisfactory.  To  examine 
them  would  far  exceed  our  limits,  and  we  must  refer  to 
Count  Daru'a  History  for  all  further  investigation.  It 
may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  any  conspiracy  at 
all  existed,  ami  whether  the  whole  transaction  was  not 
a political  ruse  of  the  Venetian  Government  in  order  to 
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extricate  itself  from  a political  dilemma  in  which  it  had 
' become  involved  by  duplicity.  Unhappily  there  is  .suffi- 
cient proof,  by  ita  conduct  on  other  occasions,  that  the 
sacrifice  of  numerous  innocent  lives  was  a weight  or 
guilt  from  which  the  Governors  of  the  Republic  would 
by  no  means  recoil  in  order  to  veil  the  secrets  of  their 
mysterious  policy.  Venice  was  at  that  period  the  most 
luxurious  Capital  in  Europe,  and  its  licentiousness  and 
its  magnificence  form  the  theme  of  many  contemporary 
writers.  The  War  of  Candia,  as  it  » called,  in  which 
she  engaged  for  the  preservation  of  that  Island,  the  sole 
remnant  of  her  share  in  the  partition  of  the  Eastern 
Empire,  must  be  related  in  a subsequent  Chapter,  and 
we  now  proceed  to  touch  lightly  upon  the  History  of  die 
Other  Italian  States  during  the  remainder  of  the  XVItli 
and  the  first  half  of  the  XVIIth  Centuries. 

The  Popedom  hail  declined  from  its  former  splendour 
in  consequence  of  the  Reformation,  and  it  deserves  little 
notice  till  the  brief  intcrvul  of  vigour  which  marked  the 
Pontificate  of  Sixtus  V.  Paul  IV.,  Pius  IV.  and  V., 
and  Gregory  XIII..  distinguished  themselves  only  by 
the  persecution  of  Heresy,  by  sanctioning  the  massacre 
of  the  Jews  in  Aragon,  of  the  Moslems  in  Grenada,  and 
of  the  Protestants  iu  Flanders,  and  by  encouraging 
wars  against  the  Reformed  in  France  and  England. 
Sixtus  was  well  worthy  of  the  Sovereignty  which  he 
possessed,  and  had  it  not  been  for  his  accumulation  of 
wealth  he  would  have  gained  and  would  have  deserved 
the  affection  of  his  subjects  by  the  reforms  which  he 
introduced,  iu  order  to  correct  the  mat-administration  of 
his  predecessors.  A rigorous  police  suppressed  the  pil- 
lage to  which  his  dominions  had  been  exposed  from 
brigands,*  the  firmness  of  his  government  made  his 
foreign  policy  respected,  and  his  judicious  cultivation  of 
the  Arts  enriched  Rome  with  many  superb  monu- 
ments. His  feeble  successors  may  be  passed  in  silence, 
and  we  have  already  said  enough  of  the  dispute  of 
Paul  V.  with  Venice.  Urban  VIII.,  Maffeo  Barberini, 
lavished  the  revenues  of  the  Church  most  prodigally  on 
his  nephews,  and  hia  anxiety  for  their  temjionil  welfare 
involved  him  in  a war  with  Edward  Duke  of  Farnese. 
a That  Prince  had  contracted  enormous  debts  at  Rome, 
of  which  even  the  interest  remained  unpaid  ; but  he  ob- 
stinately resisted  a proposal  made  by  the  Pope  for  the 
removal  of  these  encumbrances  by  the  sale  of  his  Fiefs, 
with  which  Urban  proposed  to  invest  the  Darbermi. 
The  Duke  of  Modena,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and 
the  Republic  of  Venice,  allied  themselves  with  F&rnese. 
A great  extent  of  country  was  ravaged  during  this  con- 
test, which  was  conducted  on  both  sides  with  cowardice 
and  want  of  skill,  and  which  ended  by  a Treaty  leaving 
each  party  almost  in  its  original  state. 

In  Ferrara  and  Modena  the  legitimate  line  of  Este 
“ had  become  extinct  by  the  death  of  Alfonso  II.,  the  per- 
secutor ofTasso.  Clement  VIII.  annexed  Ferrara  to  the 
Holy  See,  and  from  that  moment  its  decay  cummenced. 

• Tb»  punishment*  exacted  during  the  reign  of  Sixta*  were  nu- 
Mroas  and  severe,  and  from  their  necessary  rapidity  included  many 
who,  it  is  to  be  feared,  were  not  partakers  in  the  guilt  of  their  neigh- 
bours. But  brigandage  bad  obtained  aa  extent  which  demanded 
the  cnoet  powerful  weapons  for  its  suppression.  It  was  by  no 
means  disgraceful  to  be  enrolled  among  a band  of  professed  rob- 
bers, and  the  command  was  openly  assumed  by  Nobles  of  the  high- 
est rank.  M.  de  Sismondi  (Rep.  Ita/.  tom.  xei.  p.  194.)  mentions 

Alfonso  Piccolomini,  Duke  of  Monte  Marciano,  and  M arco  Sciarra, 
as  djt.tmguit.hed  Chiefs  ; the  former  of  whom  desolated  Romagna, 
the  latter  the  Abruzzi  and  the  Camyagua  uf  Rome,  each  with 
many  thousand  followers. 


The  seat  of  the  House  of  Este  was  transferred  (o  Mo-  Annals  of 
dena,  which  flourished  iu  proportion  to  the  decline  of  B*ly< 
her  rival. 

By  the  Peace  of  Chateau  Cambresis,  Emmanuel  Phili-  From 
bert  Duke  of  S avov  partly  recovered  the  dominions  w hich  1*537 
France  had  wrested  from  his  unfortunate  father,  and  to  ' 
during  a long  and  pacific  reign  restored  the  fortunes  A D 
of  his  House.  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  the  useful  jg4g 
Arts  flourished  under  his  auspices,  and  the  production  of 
silk  became  the  staple  trade  of  Piedmont.  Few  Princes  Emmanuel 
have  exerted  themselves  with  greater  activity  or  more  pbihtat. 
success  for  the  benefit  of  their  subjects,  and  he  dexte- 
rously profited  by  the  troubles  which  distracted  France 
during  the  Wars  of  Religion  to  recover  all  the  strong 
places  in  Piedmont  which  had  been  severed  from  his 
dominion.  It  was,  however,  reserved  for  his  more  war- 
like hut  less  prudent  son  Charles  Emmanuel  I.,  who  sue-  Charles 
ceeded  him  in  1580,  entirely  to  exclude  the  French  Emminuel 
from  peaceable  entrance  into  Italy,  by  exchanging  the 
County  of  Bresse  in  Savoy  for  the  Marquisate  of  Sa-  Exchange 
luzzo.  Henry  IV.  scarcely  exercised  his  usual  political  of  Breue 
foresight  in  this  negotiation,  which,  indeed,  gave  him  a ft>r  S*10110* 
fertile  Province  in  lieu  of  a barren  dominion ; but 
which  at  the  same  time  deprived  him  of  an  easy  key  to 
the  Alps,  and  consolidated  Savoy  into  a powerful  har- 
rier Italian  State. 

Ill  a claim  which  Charles  Emmanuel  advanced  upon 
Montferrat  he  was  unsuccessful,  and  the  Emperor,  to  Ai  D* 
whose  adjustment  the  pretensions  were  left,  decided  in  1612. 
favour  ofhis  competitors,  the  House  of  Gonzaga.  Thin 
failure  by  no  means  prevented  him  from  a renewal  of 
his  ambitious  pretension  when  the  extinction  of  the  male 
line  of  Gonzaga  occasioned  a dispute  for  the  succession 
to  the  Duchy  of  Mantua,  to  which  Montferrat  was  an- 
nexed. Charles  Duke  de  Never*,  who  was  esta- Wsr  of  the 
blished  as  a Peer  of  France,  represented  the  nearest  Mantuan* 
collateral  branch  of  the  House  of  Gonzaga.  The  Duke  *ucc**a““* 
of  Guastalla,  a more  distant  scion,  pretended  to  the 
Duchy  of  Mantua.  The  Spanish  Government  sought 
to  annex  it  to  their  Milanese  dominions,  and  in  order  to 
assist  these  views  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.  placed 
the  Duke  of  Xevera  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire,  for 
huving  taken  possession  of  his  Fiefs  without  forma)  A-  D- 
investiture.  Mantua  was  stormed  and  severely  treated 
by  an  Imperial  army ; but  the  French,  under  Ix»uis 
XIII.  in  person,  forced  the  strong  pass  of  Susa,  esta- 
blished the  Duke  of  Nevers  on  his  Italian  Throne,  and 
probably  accelerated  the  death  of  Charles  Emmanuel, 
who  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Victor  Amadeus  I. 

The  Treaty  of  Chierasco  in  the  ensuing  year  restored  Victor 
all  his  conquered  dominions  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  with  Amadeus  L 
the  exception  of  Pignerolles,  which  commanded  the 
passe*  of  the  Alps  hy  Brian 90m 

The  French  maintained  their  ascendency  in  Pied- 
mont during  this  brief  reign,  towards  the  close  of  which 
Victor  Amadeus  became  their  auxiliary  in  a new  war 
which  the  ambition  of  Richelieu  commenced  against  the 
House  of  Austria;  of  the  two  sons  whom  he  left  in 
infancy  the  eldest  died  almost  immediately  after  his 
father,  and  the  Crown  devolved  on  Charles  Emmanuel  elude* 

I In  then  only  in  his  fourth  year.  The  Regency  was  dis-  Emmanuel 
puled  between  his  widowed  mother,  the  Duchess  Chris-  **• 
lino,  daughter  of  Henry  I V.  of  France,  and  two  brothers 
of  the  late  Duke,  who  had  been  openly  at  enmity  with 
him.  Richelieu,  who  secretly  designed  to  annex  Savoy 
to  France,  supported  the  former;  the  Spaniards  gave  Civil  War. 
their  aid  to  the  latter;  and  the  Duchy  was  lorn  to 
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pieces  by  a Civil  War  which  threatened  its  entire  de- 
struction. Even  on  the  termination  of  this  family 
quarrel,  the  French  retained  possession  of  Turin, 
which  they  had  Wen  permitted  to  garrison  ; and  the  in- 
dependence of  Savoy  was  perhaps  only  preserved  by 
Richelieu’s  death.  The  minority  of  Charles  Emmanuel 
II.  terminated  in  1648,  the  limit  to  which  we  at  present 
confine  ourselves. 

The  war  which  France  undertook  with  the  House  of 
Austria  in  support  of  the  tirisons  belongs  more  particu- 
larly to  the  History  of  the  first-named  Country  ; but  the 
Genoese  were  involved  in  it  by  the  ambition  of  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  and  by  their  connection  with  Spain. 
Charles  Emmanuel  I.  was  not  without  hope  that  he 
might  annex  their  Republic  to  his  own  dominions, 
and  he  invited  a French  army,  under  the  Constable 
De  Lesdiguicrcs,  to  besiege  the  Capital,  the  pos- 
session ot  which  he  so  much  desired.  The  Ge- 
noese were  surprised  ; but  there  was  not  wanting  a 
JLJoria  to  animate  and  to  organize  their  defence.  They 
were,  however,  nearly  reduced  when  a Spanish  force 
arrived  to  their  aid  and  the  French  were  forced  to  raise 
the  siege.  The  hatred  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  was  exas- 
perated rather  than  diminished  by  this  repulse,  and  by 
means  of  bis  Ambassador  he  fomented  the  differences 
which  existed  between  the  two  Factions  of  privileged  und 
unprivileged  Nobility,  of  which  the  now  Oligarchical 
Government  was  framed.  The  number  of  citizens  in- 
scribed in  the  Golden  Hook  hail  become  greatly  dimi- 
nished, and  a new  race  had  sprung  up,  enriched  by 
commerce,  and  deeply  mortified  by  their  exclusion  from 
aristocratic  honours.  Among  these,  Cesare  V ocher o 
wan  distinguished  from  his  fellows  by  wealth,  daring, 
and  ambition.  Although  still  engaged  in  mercantile 
pursuits  he  panted  for  the  distinctions  of  Nobility  ; in  his 
dre?*  he  abandoned  the  usual  modest  habit  of  his  order, 
and  affected  to  wear  the  military  garb  which  character- 
ised the  higher  ranks.  A number  of  hired  bravoes  also 
were  in  his  pay,  w ho  shrank  from  no  service,  however 
desperate.  No  fitter  instrument  than  Vachero  could 
present  himself  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  readily  per- 
suaded him  to  head  a conspiracy  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  existing  Government.  The  design  was  communi- 
cated to  many  of  the  rich  excluded  citizens,  the  number 
of  bravoes  entertained  by  each  was  augmented,  a day 
was  named  for  the  rising,  in  which  the  Palace  was  to  be 
forced,  the  ancient  Nobles  were  to  be  massacred,  and  Ihe 
factious  trader,  reeking  with  their  blood,  was  to  be  ele- 
vated to  the  authority  of  Doge.  The  remorse  or  cowar- 
dice of  a Piedmontese  Captain,  associated  in  the  bloody 
plot,  revealed  it  two  days  before  its  execution.  The 
greater  part  of  the  conspirators  received  timely  warning 
and  fled ; but  Vachero  and  five  or  six  others  were  ar- 
rested, condemned  on  indisputable  evidence,  and  exe- 
cuted, in  spile  of  Ihe  remonstrances  of  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  who  openly  avowed  himself  the  instigator  of  the 
conspiracy,  and  threatened  reprisals. 

From  the  epoch  at  which  Naples  and  Milan  had  been 
swayed  by  Spanish  Viceroys  they  were  subject  to  all  the 
evils  which  misgovemment  could  inflict.  From  the 
absurd  and  oppressive  duties  which  were  levied  on 
almost  every  accessary  commodity,  the  wretched  inha- 
bitants often  pined  in  famine  while  surrounded  by 
plenty ; and  if  the  ahuse  of  legislation  was  unable  to 
rob  the  fields  of  their  natural  fertility,*  it  was  at  least 


M.  da  Sismondi,  hep.  It,  tom,  xvi.  p.  165. 


sufficiently  powerful  to  ensure  the  wretchedness  of  their  Annals  of 
cultivation.  Brigands  ravaged  the  interior,  the  coasts  t Italy* 
were  pillaged  by  corsairs,  who  carried  away  troops  of  ' ^ * 
slaves,  and  the  Inquisition  was  the  only  curse  usually  A Q 
following  in  the  train  of  Spanish  despotism  which  1537* 
was  escaped  hy  their  suffering  citizens.  One  a 'tempt, 
made  in  the  time  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  created  so  A.  Dp 
much  irritation  thul  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  it;  1648. 
and  when,  in  1547,  Charles  V.  affixed  an  Edict  to  lire  _ 
same  effect  on  the  doors  of  the  Cathedral  at  Naples,  the  Cl”fu||j 
people  rose  in  a body  against  his  bigoted  Viceroy,  Don  resist  On 
Pedro  ’e  Toledo,*  and  after  much  bloodshed  obliged  iotwluc- 
him  to  linquish  the  project.  Sixteen  years  afterwards  jj®11  ***• 

Philip  II.  obtained  a Papal  Bull  for  remodelling  on  the 
Spanish  plan  the  Italian  Inquisition,  already  existing  in  ^ 
the  Milanese;  but  popular  aversion  was  so  unequivo- 
cally expressed  that,  by  reluctantly  yielding  to  the  state- 
ments of  his  Governor,  the  Duke  of  Sessn,  he  perhaps 
avoided  an  insurrection  similar  to  that  which  had  oc- 
curred at  Naples.  A D_ 

W e read  of  many  occasional  tumults  easily  suppressed,  j 
but  of  only  two  vigorous  attempts  made  by  the  Neapo- 
litans to  shake  off  tile  foreign  yoke  which  subjected 
them  to  so  much  want,  misery,  and  oppression.  The  Iaiunec- 
first  of  these  was  conducted  hy  Tomaso  Campauella.  a bouofCam- 
Dominican  Friar,  who  having  acquired  great  influence  P*1*11** 
in  his  own  Order,  and  among  ihe  Augustine*  and  Fran-  A* 
ciscan*,  employed  three  hundred  preachers  to  stimulate 
Ihe  people  to  revolt.  All  ranks  declared  in  his  favour, 
and  he  negotiated  even  with  the  Turks  for  assistance. 

On  a discovery  of  his  plot  before  it  was  completely 
prepared  for  outbreak,  many  of  its  chief  leaders  were 
put  to  death  in  excruciating  tortures ; but  Campauella 
himself,  even  when  upon  the  rack,  delivered  confessions 
so  obscure,  so  mjstic,  and  so  contradictory,  that  he 
received  the  grout  of  life  as  a madman-  From  the  im- 
prisonment to  which  he  was  condemned  he  contrived  to 
escape,  and  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  repose 
in  France. 

The  second  Rebellion,  which  did  not  occur  till  the 
middle  yf  the  next  century,  for  a while  bore  a promise 
of  greater  success.  Its  immediate  cause  was  a duty  on 
the  fruit  with  which  Naples  was  daily  supplied,  A fine  Conspiracy 
imposed  on  the  wife  of  Tomaso  Aniello,  (Ma&aniello,  as  Masa- 
thc  name  is  commonly  abbreviated,)  a native  of  Amalfi, 
in  the  employment  of  a fisherman,  drove  him  to  fury  and  1 
furnished  the  rabble  with  a leader,  who  for  a short  lime 
evinced  considerable  skill  and  obtained  distinguished  uue 
sneers*.  During  the  week  in  which  Die  populace  ob- 
tained possession  of  Naples,  no  horror  which  accom- 
panies insurrection  wax  escaped  by  the  unhappy  City. 

The  public  offices  and  rich  mansions  of  the  obnoxious 
Nobles  were  burned ; and  countless  ruffians,  the  dregs 
of  the  most  comipt  City  in  the  civilized  world, 
part  of  them  professed  brigands  satiated  themselves 
with  bloodshed  and  spoliation.  The  Government 
seems  to  have  been  intimidated,  and  the  Duke  d’Arcos, 
the  Viceroy,  after  his  Palace  bad  been  forced  and 
plundered,  look  refuge  and  prepared  for  a siege  in 
the  Caslel  Nuovo.  Masaniello,  surrounded  by  severed 
heads  and  bleeding  corpses,  harangued  the  populace  in 
the  Market  Place,  and,  throwing  aside  his  rags,  clad 
himself  in  a magnificent  habit.  He  affected  to  treat 


* He  retained  the  Government  during  fourteen  years,  anil  proved 
a must  fitting  agent  for  kit  matter's  tyranny.  It  u I ruin  him  that 
the  finest  street  of  Naples  denvaa  its  name. 
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History,  with  the  Viceroy  on  terms  of  equality,  and  he  obtained 
from  him  a repeal  of  (lie  offensive  lax,  an  assurance 
From  that  no  new  duties  should  be  imposed,  and  a promise  of 
*•  D*  amnesty  and  oblivion  to  all  who  had  been  engaged  in 
1 j37.  ^e  sedition.  The  suddenness  of  his  unparalleled  eleva- 
*°  tiun  appears  to  have  affected  the  intellects  of  this  very 
A;  ^ remarkable  man,  who  shortly  after  his  adjustment  with 
D'Arcos  betrayed  manifest  symptoms  of  derangement, 
iff  * The  fury  of  the  populace  had  subsided,  and  it  was  easy 
for  the  Viceroy  to  create  suspicion  of  their  late  idol. 
Hia  mu.  Some  of  his  followers  were  suborned  to  undertake  his 
•iaatijo.  assassination,  and  his  remains  were  in  the  first  instance 
ignominiously  thrown  into  the  town  ditch,  but  on  the 
day  after  his  death  the  fickle  rabble  honoured  them  by  a 
public  funeral,  to  the  pomp  of  which  the  Viceroy  him- 
self contributed  ; so  that  the  Fisherman  of  Naples  (to 
employ  the  expressive  words  of  one  of  his  biographers) 
in  less  than  three  days  was  obeyed  like  a Monarch, 
murdered  like  a Villain,  and  revered  like  a Saint. 

The  Duke  d'Arcos,  when  freed  from  Mas -a  niello, 
believed  that  he  might  infringe  his  engagements  with 
New  iiutu-  impunity.  Scarcely  a month,  however,  had  elapsed  be- 
reciioa  at  fore  the  sedition  recommenced  with  more  than  former 
N»yle».|  violence,  and  he  was  reduced  to  a new  capitulation, 
u®‘  * which  was  broken  as  soon  as  the  possession  of  the  forts 

and  the  presence  of  a Spanish  fleet  in  the  bay  enabled 
Oct.  5.  him  to  menace  the  City  with  bombardment.  Six  thou- 
sand troops  were  landed,  with  orders  to  put  to  the  sword 
all  who  should  offer  resistance.  But  a population  of 
four  hundred  thousand  souls,  the  majority  of  whom 
had  neither  houses  nor  fortunes  at  stake,  disregarded 
the  threat  of  bombardment,  and  were  almost  reckless  of 
the  loss  of  life  itself.  After  three  days  of  bloody  com- 
bat in  the  streets,  they  chased  the  Spanish  soldiers  to 
their  ships,  and  remained  masters  of  the  City,  They 


then  invited  to  their  aid  the  Duke  of  Guise,  who  hap-  An(u!l  ,»f 
pened  to  be  at  Rome,  and  proclaimed  him  their  Gene-  luly. 
ralissimo  with  a view  of  establishing  a Republic.  Henry 
of  Lorraine  traced  himself  by  maternal  descent  to  the  sc-  From 
cond  House  of  Anjou,  and,  hoping  to  make  these  obso-  A-  D- 
lete  claims  available  by  the  assistance  of  France,  he  un-  1537. 

hesitatingly  obeyed  the  summons  ; but  his  dreain  was  to 
only  of  short  continuance,  for  Gcmtnaro  Annfcse,  the  Am  D* 
Chief  of  the  revolutionary  parly,  discovered  the  aim  of 
the  Prince  with  whom  he  had  confederated,  and,  more  The  Duke 
jealous  of  the  aggrandizement  of  a single  individual  jf 
than  of  the  subjugation  of  his  Country  to  the  yoke 
of  a foreign  Kingdom,  privately  negotiated  for  the  »imo. 
restoration  of  Spanish  authority.  While  Guise  was  a.  d. 
absent  on  a foraging  expedition,  Annfcse  opened  1648. 
the  gates  of  Naples  to  a Spanish  detachment  and  April*!, 
soon  afterwards  expiated  his  treachery  on  the  scaffold, 
to  which  he  was  condemned  by  Philip  IV.,  more  Fianl  •ul»- 
deeply  remembering  the  former  resistance  of  his  power  juiptiaa  by 
by  the  demagogue  than  the  recent  benefits  he  had  spuiu. 
received  from  him.  Guise  was  made  prisoner  by  the 
Spaniards  and  did  not  recover  his  liberty  till  1652. 

The  insular  part  of  Italy,  during  the  period  wc  have  Sicily  and 
been  recounting,  groaned  beneath  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  Sardinia. 
Sardinia  and  Sicily  were  reduced  almost  to  a state  of 
barbarism.  The  former  was  preserved  from  the  Otto- 
man arms  by  the  resistance  of  a preliminary  attack 
which  Solyman  the  Magnificent  was  persuaded  to  make 
on  Malta.  All  the  power  of  the  Turkish  Empire  and  of  8i*jfe  of 
its  tributary  Corsairs  was  employed  for  the  destruction  Malta# 
of  that  Island ; but  it  was  so  bravely  defended  by  its 
Grand  Master  La  Valette  and  his  Knights,  that  the 
Infidels,  after  an  investment  of  four  months,  were 
forced  to  retire  in  disorder,  with  the  loss  of  about  thirty 
thousand  men. 
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No  malefactor  absconding  from  the  hue  and  cry  of 
offended  justice  could  more  stealthily  contrive  his  escape 
than  did  Henry  III.  from  his  now  burdensome  hut 
once  so  much  coveted  Throne  of  Poland.  Five  days 
after  receiving  intelligence  of  the  death  of  his  brother 
he  retired  to  his  bedchamlier  in  the  presence  of  all  his 
Courtiers,  and  afterwards,  in  the  depth  of  night,  issuing 
from  a postern  which  opened  without  the  walls  of  Cra- 
cow, he  walked  nearly  a mile  to  an  appointed  rendez- 
vous where  his  horses  awaited  him.  Missing  his  guide 
he  lost  himself  in  a forest,  from  which  he  escaped  by  the 
aid  of  a charcoal-burner,  whose  cabin  he  accidentally  en- 
tered, and  whom  he  mounted  on  the  crupper  of  one 
of  his  attendants.  The  next  morning,  having  ridden 
twenty  leagues  at  full  speed,  he  crossed  the  frontier  into 
Moravia,  and  at  length,  feeling  himself  secure,  he  tra- 
versed Austria  and  Italy  more  leisurely,  indulging  in 
the  fetes  with  which  he  was  entertained  on  his  passage 
by  the  Emperor  Maximilian  II.,  the  Republic  of  Venice, 
and  the  Lombard  Princes. 

During  this  interval  Catherine  administered  the  Re- 
gency with  great  ability  ; her  thief  aim  was  to  preserve 
her  own  power,  and,  uncertain  of  the  course  which 
Ilenry  might  pursue,  she  concluded  a Truce  with  the 
Huguenots  at  La  Rochelle.  The  only  instances  in 
which  she  deviated  from  this  policy  were  in  the  execu- 
tion in  her  own  presence  of  Montgomery,  whom  she 
seems  to  have  regarded  with  peculiar  hatred,  and  her 
dismissal  of  the  Monachal  D’Amville,*  younger  brother 
of  the  Duke  dc  Montmorency,  from  his  Government  of 
Languedoc.  D'Amville,  who  may  henceforward  be 
considered  the  head  of  the  Politique*,  aware  of  his 
danger,  negotiated  with  the  Reformed  Deputies  as- 
semble 1 in  conference  at  Milhaud,  where  they  acknow- 
ledged the  Prince  of  Condd  as  their  Protector.  Before, 
however,  he  gave  a final  answer  to  their  pro|K>sitions,  he 
bad  an  interview  with  Henry  III.,  who  had  arrived  at 
Turin  The  King  received  him  with  apparent  gracious- 
ncss;  but  the  agents  of  Catherine  were  on  the  alert, 
and,  unless  he  had  received  a timely  warning  from  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  D'Amville,  who  fled  and  took  refuge 
with  the  Huguenots,  might  have  been  arrested,  and  per* 
haps  have  been  brought  to  the  scaffold. 

The  first  act  of  Henry  after  entering  France  by 
Pont-bcauvoism  was  to  restore  to  liberty  his  brother. 


* Montmorency  himself,  who  had  been  under  arrest  since  the 
Bartholomew,  secretly  inclined  to  the  Reformed  principle*.  The 
younger  brother*,  There  and  Mem,  were  avowed  Huguenots.  The 
Mnrechal  D'Amville  remained  a bigoted  Romanist,  and  united 
himself  with  the  Party  in  arms  nnainst  the  fforemment  solely  from 
political  motives,  from  fear  of  Catherine  and  jealousv  of  the  Cruises, 
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the  Duke  of  Alen^on,  and  the  King  of  Navarre.  He 
then  proceeded  to  Lyons,  in  which  City  he  was  awaited 
by  Catherine,  and  there  he  made  known  his  intention 
to  renew  war.  Roth  in  that  town  and  in  Avignon,  to 
which  he  afterwards  resorted,  he  disgusted  bin  veteran 
Generals  by  an  effeminate  carriage  which  they  little  ex- 
pected from  the  conqueror  at  Jarnac  and  Montcontour. 

Henry,  in  earlier  days,  had  evinced  cruelty  and  dupli- 
city ; but  his  short  absence  from  France  had  generated 
or  had  called  out  vices  the  most  odious  atid  disgusting.  Henry  HI* 
His  hours  were  entirely  spent  with  a degraded  and  de-  p^^” 
bauched  band,  who  received  the  title  of  Mignon* ; Sept.  5! 
attended  by  these,  he  indolently  loitered  on  the  Seine  in 
a curtained  barge  ; and  if,  according  to  immemorial  cus- 
tom, he  dined  in  public,  the  table  was  surrounded  by  a 
balustrade  which  barret!  free  access  to  his  person,  and, 
hastily  receiving  and  dismissing  whatever  pupers  were 
there  presented  to  him,  he  hurried  to  seclude  himself  in  HfrefTe- 
the  luxurious  privacy  of  his  inner  chutnbers.  The  minacy. 
money  which  had  been  raised  with  difficulty  for 
public  expenditure  was  lavished  upon  his  detestable 
Favourites ; Catherine  herself  was  obliged  to  borrow 
five  thousand  francs  on  the  removal  of  the  Court  from 
Lyons  to  Avignon,  and  the  pages  were  forced  to  leave 
their  cloaks  in  pawn  to  procure  even  food  and  lodging. 

While  at  Avignon,  a passion  for  superstitious  practices 
developed  itselli  which  seems  to  be  by  no  means  incon- 
sistent with  the  extreme  of  licentiousness ; the  King  and  H*  join*  in 
his  Courtiers  appeared  in  the  Processions  of  the  Fiagcl-  Processions 
lonts,  and  scourged  themselves  openly  in  the  streets.  A of  ,he  J l*" 
jest  from  the  Royal  lips  soon  freed  ilenry  of  Navarre  K^11*1118* 
from  a penance  to  which  his  habits  were  ill  adapted ; 
but  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  whose  morals  were  not 
at  all  more  pure,  sacrificed  life  to  0 zealous  observance 
of  a discipline  which  he  thought  required  by  his  lofty 
station  in  the  Church.  Disregarding  the  cold  of  a 
severe  Winter  night,  he  proceeded,  bareheaded  and 
almost  barefooted,  to  mingle  with  the  devout  fraternity 
among  which  he  had  enrolled  himself.  A fever,  the  Death  of 
consequence  of  this  indiscretion,  rapidly  ensued,  and  th«  Cardi- 
tcrrninnled  his  life  before  the  attainment  of  his  fiftieth  "*•* of  Lor* 
year.  Catherine  at  first  affected  to  treat  his  decease  JJecT*. 
lightly,  but  she  appears  to  have  been  haunted,  long 
afterwards,  with  the  dread  of  his  ghost. 

The  fiacre,  was  celebrated  at  Rheims  in  the  following  a,  o. 
February,  and  two  days  afterwards  the  King  was  mar-  1575. 
ried  to  Louise,  daughter  of  Nicolas  of  Lorraine,  Count  Sam*  and 
of  Vaudcmont,  with  whose  beauty  he  had  been  much  marriage  of 
impressed  while  passing  through  Nancy.  For  the  at- 
tainment  of  this  bride  he  disregarded  a rupture  with  the  C * 

King  of  Sweden,  for  whose  daughter  Elizabeth  he  was 
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History.  negotiating.  His  frivolity  was  exhibited  on  the  days  of 
^ ’ hia  coronation  and  marriage  by  the  devotion  of  many 

10,11  hours  to  the  arrangement  of  the  jewels  and  dresses  in 
which  his  Queen  and  himself  were  to  appear,  so  that,  in 
lo  * consequence  of  want  of  time,  Moss,  contrary  to  the 
A D ordinances  of  the  Church,  could  not  be  sung  till  the 
1569.  afternoon,  and  the  Te  Drum  was  entirely  omitted* 
FluUofCa-  The  Prince  of  Condd,  meantime,  announced  from 
tberute  Strusburg  that  he  was  about  to  join  tin:  Huguenot  army 
almost  with  o (Miwerful  force  levied  with  the  aid  of  the  Elector 
«nctfond  Palatine;  and  the  Politique*  and  the  Marechal  D’Am- 
DAmriU*.  ville  at  length  entered  *nto  terms  of  positive  alliance,  not 
altogether  with  the  approbation  of  the  more  zealous 
among  the  Reformed.  Catherine  made  an  ineffectual 
attempt  to  remove  D'Amville  by  poison  ; and  believing 
that  she  had  succeeded,  increased  the  strictness  of  Mont- 
morency's captivity,  with  the  intention  of  wreakiug  her 
vengeance  by  the  entire  destruction  of  a family  which 
she  dreaded.  Upon  D'Amville'*  unexpected  recovery, 
his  usual  attendants,  who  had  Iwen  removed,  were  again 
placed  about  Montmorency.  It)  Dnuphiucf  the  Hugue- 
nots endured  a severe  loss  by  the  capture  of  Louis 
de  Montbrun,  a brave  Chief  who  had  borne  arms  lor 
the  Cause  from  the  first  rising  at  Amboise.  He  had 
greatly  irritated  the  King  by  the  freedom  of  a reply 
with  which  he  had  answered  an  application  for  a portion 
of  the  Royal  baggage  seized  by  his  follower* ; and 
Henry,  on  receiving  news  of  his  surrender,  declared  that 
he  should  now  feel  his  power,  and  no  longer  be  de- 
ceived by  a belief  that  they  were  equals.  Montbrun.  iu 
the  skirmish  in  which  he  was  defeated,  had  his  thigh 
broken  by  a fall  from  his  horse,  and  the  Royal  surgeons 
were  employed,  with  cruel  tenderness,  to  restore  the 
chattered  limb.  The  Prince  of  Condd  and  D'Amville 
strongly  protested  against  the  offer  of  violence  to  one 
whom  they  regarded  only  ns  a prisoner  of  war,  and  they 
offered  in  exchange  a captive,  unworthy  both  of  the  high 
station  and  the  honourable  character  of  Montbrun,  but 
whose  release  was  known  to  be  much  coveted  by  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  his  ancient  retainer  Restive,  the  murderer 
of  the  Admiral  Coligny ; but  the  King  was  inexorable, 
and  Montbrun,  whose  broken  limb  was  not  yet  reco- 
vered. was  carried  in  a chair  to  the  scaffold,  and  sub- 
mitted undauntedly  to  the  sword  of  the  executioner. 

The  Duke  of  Alenin  perceiving  that  the  liberty  to 
the  Duke  of  which  the  King  had  pretended  to  restore  him  was  only 
nominal,  and  thul  the  hopes  suggested  of  succession  to 
p * * the  vacant  Crown  of  Poland  were  disappointed,  both  by 

the  apathy  of  his  brother  and  by  the  indignation  of  the 
Polish  Diet,  resolved  to  join  the  Huguenots.  Under  the 
pretext  of  an  affair  of  gallantry,  he  eluded  his  attendants, 
and  galloping  to  Dreux  was  received  by  the  Reformed 
with  enthusiasm.  Monsieur,  indeed,  as  he  then  began 
to  be  called,  (a  title  thenceforward  appropriated  to  the 
next  brother  of  the  Kings  of  France,)  had  nothing  in 
his  personal  character  to  recommend  him  to  favourable 
reception.  Equally  weak,  false,  and  cruel  with  his  bro- 
ther, he  was  scarcely  less  dissolute  ; and  it  is  said  that 
the  consequence  of  his  debaucheries  rendered  his  face 
loathsome  and  hideous;  still  his  name,  his  proximity  to 
the  Throne,  aud  his  illustrious  station  as  the  second 
personage  in  the  Kingdom,  were  so  many  towers 
of  strength  to  any  party  which  he  embraced  ; and  his 
flight  occasioned  no  less  apprehension  to  the  Court  than 
joy  to  the  Huguenots.  The  Prince  of  Coradrf,  on  hear- 
ing of  his  arrival  at  head-quarters,  despatched  the  Sieur 
de  Thon:  to  lender  to  his  acceptance  the  commission  of 
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General  of  the  Confederates.  Thord's  detachment  was  Annals  of 
attacked  and  totally  beaten  by  Henry  Duke  of  Guise,  France, 
near  Langrcs  in  Champagne ; the  skirmish,  however,  7^"^ 
was  without  result,  and  its  memory  is  preserved  only  on  From 
account  of  the  wound  through  which  the  Duke  of  Guise  , 
obtained  the  name  of  Le  Iialafrt:  his  left  cheek  being  |o’* 
carried  away  by  a musket  shot  which  a Huguenot  sol-  A 0 
dier  discharged,  perhaps  accidentally,  at  the  moment  of  1599 
his  surrender.  * 

The  King  during  this  season  was  sunk  in  indolence, 
debauchery,  and  superstition.  He  daily  visited  the  prin-  Oct.  10. 
cipal  Churches  in  Ins  Capital  to  assist  the  Priests  in  their  Guise  la 
litanies;  his  remaining  hours  were  spent  in  fondling 
diminutive  lap-dogs,  of  which  he  possessed  a well- 
stocked  kennel,  and  in  remodelling  the  national  dress 
so  as  to  assimilate  it  with  that  of  Italy.  Nor  were  there 
wanting  deeds  of  blood  to  pollute  this  hateful  Court  Detestable 
with  a yet  deeper  stain  of  guilt.  Du  Guast,  one  of  the  Court  of 
Mignons.  of  whom  the  King  began  to  (eel  weary,  was  as-  “®nrX  *“• 
sas-inated  by  the  order  o!  Margaret  of  Navarre,  of  whose 
gallantries  with  Bossy  d’ Amboise  lie  had  ventured  to 
speak  too  openly.  Catherine  alone  appeared  to  pre- 
serve any  remains  of  energy.  In  the  hope  of  dissolving 
the  union  contracted  by  Altn^un  with  the  Huguenots 
■he  followed  him  into  Tourraine,  and  there  concluded  a 
Truce  for  six  months,  in  which  the  terms  were  by  no  Truce, 
means  disadvantageous  to  the  Confederates,  and  the  Nor.  22. 
German  auxiliaries  were  promised  one  hundred  thou- 
sand crowns  provided  they  abstained  from  crossing  the 
frontier. 

The  terms  of  this  Truce,  which  was  declared  to  be  the  ComR  and 
forerunner  of  Peace,  were  ill  observed,  and  Condi  find-  Prince  Ca- 
ing  that  the  payment  of  his  subsidy  was  eluded,  entered  jjj1* 
Burgundy  together  with  Prince  Casimir,  son  of  the  gUD<{y. 
Elector  Palatine,  at  the  head  of  eighteen  thousand  men,  A>  D> 
who  lived  at  discretion  in  the  miserable  Province  which  1576. 
they  had  invaded.  The  King  of  Navarre  about  the 
same  time  awoke  from  the  voluptuous  trnnee  into  which 
he  had  been  lulled  by  the  artifices  of  Catherine,  and 
during  a hunting-party  at  St  Germain  disengaged  Escape  of 
himself  from  the  spies  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  the  King  of 
withdrew  first  to  Alen^on,  and  afterwards  to  his  own  Navarre. 
Government  in  Guienne.  As  he  passed  the  Loire,  he 
declared  he  would  never  return  to  Paris  unless  he  was 
dragged  thither  by  force,  and  that  he  had  left  in  it  be- 
hind him  nothing  but  the  Mass  and  his  wife ; “ the 
former,”  he  added,  w I will  try  to  dispense  with,  bnt  the 
latter  1 must  endeavour  to  see  again  " Three  months, 
however,  passed,  during  which  both  himself  and  those 
about  him  left  it  doubtful  to  which  Religion  they 
adhered. 

Catherine  affected  to  consider  his  escape  as  a positive 
advantage  to  her  interests,  because  it  increased  the 
number  of  competitors  among  the  H uguenct*  for  su- 
premacy, and  consequently  heightened  the  chances  of 
their  intestine  disagreement.  When  ConiW,  however, 
effected  a junction  with  Alen^on  at  Moulins,  and  thirty 
thousand  disciplined  and  well-appointed  troops  were  re- 
viewed on  the  plains  of  La  Soze,  her  apprehensions 
greatly  predominated,  and  she  resolved  to  offer  conces- 
sions which  might  deliver  her  from  the  perils  by  which 
she  was  surrounded.  Relying  on  her  own  skill  in 
diplomacy,  and  on  the  seductions  of  the  brilliant  Court 
which  followed  in  her  train,  the  Maids  of  Honour  by 
whose  blandishments  she  had  so  often  been  assisted  on 
similar  occasions,  she  repaired  to  head-quarters,  and 
there  concluded  * the  Peace  of  Monsieur,”  as  it  was 
3 t 2 
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called  from  the  chief  agent  and  the  only  real  gainer  by 
its  conditions.  General  amnesty  and  toleration  for 
their  worship,  (excepting  within  two  leagues  of  the  Ca» 
pital  and  the  immediate  residence  of  the  Court,)  together 
with  other  privileges,  were  granted  to  the  Huguenots. 
Prince  Casimir  was  amused  with  a hope  of  the  payment 
of  his  subsidies ; Conde  w ith  that  of  the  surrender  of 
the  strong  town  of  Peroune,  and  of  restoration  to  his 
Government  of  Picardy ; Alenin  himself  received  a 
pension  of  one  hundred  thousand  crowns,  and  an  in- 
crease of  his  apanage  by  the  addition  of  the  wealthy 
Provinces  of  Tourraine,  Berry,  and  Anjou,  from  the 
last  of  which  he  obtained  the  title  which  we  shall  here- 
afler  employ. 

The  more  sagacious  among  the  Huguenots  doubted 
the  sincerity  with  which  this  Treaty  had  been  concluded. 
The  Romanists,  on  the  other  hand,  manifested  discon- 
tent at  the  large  concessions  which  it  awarded ; but  it 
soon  became  evident  that  Catherine  was  far  from  de- 
violation  of  signing  to  observe  its  terms.  No  provision  was  made 
the  Terms,  for  the  payment  of  the  Germans,  and  the  gates  of  Pe- 
ronne  were  closed  when  Condt*  demanded  admittance. 
Origin  of  In  that  City  originated  the  first  detailed  outline  of  the 
tht-LiAoi'K.  great  association  afterwards  known  as  the  Lcaoce  ; 

and  its  Governor,  the  Sieur  d’Huiuicres,  procured  nu- 
merous signatures  to  an  engagement,  binding  its  sub- 
scribers by  oath  to  support  the  ancient  worship,  to 
defend  the  King,  and  to  assert  for  all  classes  those 
rights,  prerogatives,  immunities,  and  liberties  which  they 
had  possessed  in  the  time  of  Clovis,  the  founder  of  Chris- 
tianity in  France.  To  this  oath  were  afterwards  added 
a promise  of  unconditional  obedience  to  some  future 
Chief  of  the  League,  whoever  he  might  be,  and  an  as- 
surance that  every  Frenchman  who  should  decline  con- 
nection with  it  would  he  considered  as  a traitor  and  a 
renegade,  to  be  punished  with  inexorable  severity.  This 
covenant,  at  first  somewhat  mysteriously  circulated, 
soon  became  general,  and  was  at  length  signed  by  the 
King  himself,  who  consented  to  become  head  of  the 
League.  The  Duke  of  Anjou  was  easily  reconciled  to 
the  Court  after  the  conditions  of  the  laic  Peace, 
as  far  as  regarded  himself,  had  been  performed ; 
and  the  King,  equally  dreading  the  just  disaffection  of 
the  Huguenots  and  the  treacherous  designs  of  the 
Leaguers,  (his  knowledge  of  which  he  dissembled,)  as 
a last  hope  of  preserving  Peace  summoued  the  States 
General  to  meet  at  Blois. 

First  States  The  first  session  in  his  presence  convinced  him  of  the 
General  at  truth  of  those  representations  which  he  had  already 
heard,  that  it  was  intended  to  limit  his  power  and  to 
transfer  virtual  Sovereignty  to  the  Duke  of  Guise. 
The  Deputies,  however,  continued  their  unsatisfactory 
sittings  for  nearly  three  months,  during  which  period 
the  Hugueuots  protested  against  their  legality  and 
appeared  in  arms  in  Guienne.  On  the  dismissal  of  the 
States  two  Royal  armies  were  formed  ; one  in  Suintongc 
under  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  younger  brother  of  Guise, 
the  other  in  Poitou  under  the  Duke  of  Anjou.  Both  of 
them  were  successful,  for  the  Reformed  were  disunited 
among  themselves.  Navarre  and  Conde  were  jealous  of 
each  other,  and  both  of  them  distrusted  the  Romanist 
D’Amville,  who  hud  become  connected  with  them  solely 
from  personal  motives.  The  Cause  indeed  was  no  longer 
distinguished  by  religious  enthusiasm  : alliance  with  the 
Paiilitfve*,  the  brutal  example  of  the  German  auxiliaries, 
and  the  necessary  licence  of  a Camp,  had  diminished 
the  high  moral  spirit  which  had  characterised  the  original 
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Reformed,  and  had  fitted  them  for  martyrdom.  The  Annats  of 
Duke  of  Anjou  gained  La  Chariti*  by  capitulation,  and  France, 
stormed  Yssoire  with  relentless  lerocity.  The  Duke  of  * 

Mayenne  occupied  Brouage,  and  threatened  La  Ro- 
chelle. These  disasters,  and  a dislike  of  his  colleagues, 
induced  D’Amville  to  abandon  the  Cause  altogether, 
and  to  accept  a command  in  the  Royalist  army  for 
the  investment  of  Montpellier.  Never  yet  had  the 
Huguenots  been  more  disorganized,  or  less  capable  of 
resistance;  and  they  were  saved  chiefly  by  the  King’s  imon|?  ,{,€ 
apprehension  that  their  total  subjection  would  reduce  Hngucoota, 
him  entirely  under  the  power  of  the  League  and  the 
Guises.  This  reasonable  fear  led  to  a sixth  Peace, 
negotiated  at  Bergerac,  differing  little  from  the  for- 
mer Treaties,  unless  that  it  abolished  all  Leagues  and  Peace  of 
Associations  which  might  continue  to  exasperate  differ-  b«rg«rac. 
ences  in  Religion. 

But  it  was  not  by  Treaties  on  parchment,  nor  by  the 
powerless  Edicts  of  a weak  and  sensual  Monarch,  that 
the  many-headed  spirit  of  Party  could  now  be  con- 
trouled,  and  the  association  of  the  Huguenots  and  the 
League  of  Ihc  Romanists  still  maintained  existence  in 
all  their  former  vigour.  The  King  continued  his  course 
of  hideous  debauchery,  and  whenever  any  glimpses  of 
intellect  directed  to  serious  pursuits  shone  forth,  they 
evinced  the  corruption  of  his  nature;  his  studies  were 
directed  to  the  principles  of  that  policy  which  Tacitus 
has  exposed,  und  which  Macliiavelli,  perhaps,  intended 
to  satirize ; and  he  unblu&hingly  avowed  a belief  that 
dissimulation  was  the  cardinal  virtue  of  a throne. 

The  unpopularity  which  he  thus  excited  was  carefully  Outrage* 
heightened  by  the  Duke  of  Anjou  ; and  the  Memoirs  of 
the  times  are  filled  with  narrativesof  personal  quarrels  be- 
tween  the  Favourites  of  that  Prince,  headed  by  the  brave 
but  insolent  Bossy  d'Ainboise,  and  the  Court  Miguons. 

Henry,  impudent  of  these  repeated  outrages  on  his 
authority,  arrested  Monsieur,  and  their  sister,  Margaret  Arrest  of 
of  Nuvurre.  announced  her  intention  of  shoring  his  the  Duke 
captivity.  We  will  not  dwell  upon,  and  indeed  we  do  of  ^“j00, 
not  bebeve,  the  hateful  coutemporary  scandal  which 
proclaimed  a rivalry  between  the  two  brothers  ; but  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted  that,  after  Catherine  had  procured  a 
seeming  reconciliation  between  her  sons,  and  Monsieur, 
although  declared  to  be  at  liberty,  still  found  himself  to  ^ 
be  a prisoner,  Margaret  with  her  own  hands  assisted  flight, 
his  descent  by  a rope  from  a window  in  the  second  14. 
story  of  the  Louvre, 

In  this  his  second  flight,  the  Duke  of  Anjou  felt  that 
he  was  too  well  known  by  the  Huguenots  to  resort 
again  to  them  for  aid;  and  ambition,  indeed,  directed 
his  steps  into  another  Country.  The  struggle  for  Re- 
ligion still  continued  between  Spain  and  the  Netherlands, 
and  negotiations  had  long  since  been  commenced  by  the 
Belgians  to  secure  the  Duke  of  Anjou  as  their  Pro- 
tector. Neither  his  general  personal  character  nor  any  He  repairs 
superiority  of  military  talent  occasioned  this  desire ; hut  to  th« 
they  believed  that  the  co-operation  of  France  would  Netber- 
nccessarily  accompany  her  first  Prince  of  the  Blood  in  aD 
any  cause  which  he  might  espouse  ; and  also,  giving  the 
Duke  of  Anjou  greater  credit  than  he  deserved  for  influ- 
ence with  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England,  they  hoped  for 
her  alliance  as  consequent  on  their  new  connection. 

Anjou,  for  his  part,  had  little  scruple  to  support  in  the 
Low  Countries  (provided  it  conduced  to  his  own  ag- 
grandizement) the  very  Religion  which  he  was  perse- 
cuting in  France. 

He  appeared,  therefore,  before  Mons  with  about 
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six  thousand  men,  whom  he  had  levied  in  Anjou,  and 
^ he  there  published  a Manifesto  full  of  invective  against 
the  tyranny  of  Spain  and  assertions  of  his  own  disin- 
terested ness.  The  Netherlander*,  on  the  other  hand, 
agreed  to  maintain  for  three  months  ten  thousand  foot 
and  two  thousand  horse  for  the  defence  of  their  Pro- 
vinces. Tliey  proposed  the  surrender  of  three  strong 
fortresses  as  guarantees ; they  ceded  to  him  all  conquests 
Y that  he  might  make  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse ; 
and  they  promised,  in  case  their  breach  with  Spain 
should  become  irremediable,  to  choose  him  for  their  So- 
vereign before  all  other  candidates. 

'■Meantime  John  Casimir,  brother  of  the  Elector  Pala- 
tine, having  received  considerable  subsidies  from  Eng- 
land, for  Elizabeth  notwithstanding  the  continuance 
of  her  negotiations  for  marriage  with  Anjou  mistrusted 
his  intentions,  and  was  far  from  wishing  to  see  him 
too  powerful  in  Flanders,  marched  a powerful  army 
from  Germany  and  united  with  the  Netherlander*  at 
Diest.  Their  joint  numbers  amounted  U>  forty  thou- 
sand foot  and  half  as  many  horse  ; mutual  jealousy,  how- 
ever, prevented  the  great  force,  thus  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Belgians,  from  being  applied  to  any  useful 
purpose.  Casimir  disbanded  his  troops  after  an  inac- 
tive campaign ; and  Anjou,  after  a few  unimportant 
operations,  being  refused  admittance  into  the  towns  the 
deliverance  of  which  had  been  promised  (o  him,  aban- 
doned the  enterprise,  and  expressed  lively  disgust  at 


The  only  merits  possessed  by  these  degraded  Fa- 
vourites were  personal  grace,  physical  courage,  or  rather 
u levity  which  made  them  prodigal  of  life,  and  expert-  ' 
ness  in  the  use  of  arms.  The  King,  who  suspected  and 
hated  his  ancient  Nobles,  had  purposely  selected  hi# 
companions  from  families  without  a name,  both  in  or- 
der to  mortify  an  Aristocracy  jealous  of  its  privileges, 
and  because  he  imagined  that  creatures  made  by  himself 
would  always  be  implicitly  devoted  to  his  will.  With  a 
similar  view  of  ensuring  the  fidelity  of  those  by  whom 
his  person  was  most  nearly  surrounded,  he  instituted  the  l 
Order  of  .Le  Saint  Esprit,  in  which  one  hundred  Knights  *> 
Commanders  of  his  own  nomination  bound  themselves 
by  oath  to  his  service.  j. 

The  Queen  Mother  was  anxious  to  effect  a reconcilia- 
tion between  Henry  of  Navarre  and  his  consort,  in 
order  that,  by  introducing  the  licentiousness  of  man- 
ners prevailing  in  Margaret’s  suite,  she  might  disgust 
and  alienate  the  more  rigid  Huguenot*.  For  that  pur- 
pose she  visited  the  South  in  the  Autumn  ; the  first  in-  v 
terview  occurred  at  La  Hdole.  and  the  two  Courts  were  C 
afterwords  fixed  at  Ncrac,  where  they  rivalled  each  other  u 
in  luxury  oud  magnificence.  There  also  Catherine  ap- 
plied herself  to  win  over  the  chief  Huguenot  Ministers; 
and  for  that  purpose  she  familiarly  conversed  with  them 
in  Scriptural  phrases  which  she  had  diligently  learned  by 
heart.  One  of  her  maids  of  honour,  of  not  very  pure 
reputation,  was  her  instructress  in  this,  which  she  herself 


don*  Flan-  the  treatment  which  he  had  experienced.  After  a short 
dar#  in  dia-  stay  in  France,  on  his  return  to  that  Country,  he  passed 
gu»t.  OTer  Eng|an£L  where  he  soon  had  like  reason  to 
complain  of  the  coquetry  of  Elizabeth. 

This  short  absence  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  had  by 
no  means  relieved  the  Court  from  the  personal  quarrels 
by  which  it  was  agitated  ; the  Duke  of  Guise  had  suc- 
ceeded him  as  a biller  enemy  of  the  Mignons,  be- 
tween whom  and  some  chosen  followers  of  his  own  he 
provoked  duels,  which,  for  the  most  part,  terminated  in 
Quarrel#  the  death  of  the  former.  In  a rencontre  of  this  kind, 
^rc€  BgQlnst  three,  only  two,  one  on  each  side,  escaped 
gnoar.  * w,th  Hf*-  The  King  exhibited  the  most  extravagant 
grief  at  the  loss  of  his  Mignons,  of  whom  Mangison 
was  killed  on  the  spoL,Quelus  lingered  through  a month 
of  agony.  He  repeatedly  kissed  the  lifeless  corpses, 
ordered  their  heads  to  be  shaved,  and  their  light,  curly 
locks  to  be  richly  set  in  jewellery.  He  detached  from 


called  Cousistorial  Talk,  and  which  was  known  in  de- 
rision among  her  attendants  as  the  Language  of  Canaan. 

Having  concluded  at  Nerac  a Treaty  with  Henry, 
which  was  little  more  Ilian  explanatory  of  the  recent 
Peace,  she  returned  to  Paris,  leaving  Margaret  to  ac- 
company her  husband  to  Pau.  Henry,  absorbed  in  his  Henry  1IL 
own  gallantries,  wus  cureless  of  the  notorious  irregu-  endeavour* 
larily  of  his  wife,  and  when  the  King,  who  hated  h»sfoeilc'le. 
sister  on  account  of  her  preference  of  the  Duke 
Anjou,  informed  him  by  letter  that  his  follower  Tu-  Navarre*0 
renrie  was  a favoured  lover,  he  evinced  insensibility  Ai  D. 
to  his  dishonour,  and,  instead  of  manifesting  indignation,  1579. 
contented  himself  by  showing  the  letter  to  the  accused 
parties.  Turenne,  though  well  aware  that  Henry  did  not 
entertain  any  dangerous  jealousy,  thought  it  prudent  to 
withdraw ; Margaret  vowed  revenge,  and  was  not  long 
before  she  compassed  it.  At  Paris  a far  less  easy  hus- 
band was  found  in  the  Sieur  de  Monsoreau.  Nurnc- 


the  ears  of  Quelus  with  his  own  hands  some  glittering 
pendents  which  he  had  recently  given  to  him,  and  he 
buried  the  remains  of  the  two  profligate  wretches,  which 
ought  to  have  been  exposed  on  a gibbet,  with  funeral 
honours  hitherto  appropriated  only  to  Princes.  The 
Guisard  Antraguet,  who  survived,  was  threatened  by 
him  with  the  severest  vengeance  of  the  Law ^ hut  that 
menace  was  dropped  after  Guise  had  been  heard  to  say 
that  Antraguet  had  performed  the  part  of  a man  of 
honour,  that  his  own  sword,  which  cut  keenly,  should 
always  be  ready  for  his  protection.  Not  many  months 
afterwards  another  of  the  Mignons,  Saint  Megrin,  whom 
Guise  suspected  of  an  intrigue  with  his  Duchess,  was 
assassinated  by  his  order  at  the  very  gates  of  the 
Louvre.  The  miserable  youth,  who  had  received  thirty- 
four  wounds,  did  not  expire  till  the  following  day: 
some  inquests  were  held  on  the  body,  and  Henry 
summoned  the  Duke  to  Paris  to  answer  the  charge  of 
murder;  but  when  Guise  obeyed,  at  the  head  of 
seven  hundred  horsemen,  all  further  proceedings  were 
abandoned. 


rous  private  quarrels  had  ensued  on  the  return  lo  Court 
of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  ; and  Mousoreati  having  detected  A»*a§»in*- 
Bussy  d'Amboise,  the  favourite  of  that  Prince,  in  an  tkm  of 
amour  with  his  wife,  compelled  her  to  muke  an  assigns-  Biwsjr 
lion  with  him  at  home,  and  poniarded  the  adulterer  at  d’Amboiia. 
her  feet. 

The  Prince  of  Condtf,  unable  to  brook  the  superior  in- 
fluence exercised  by  the  King  of  Navarre,  held  but  little 
communication  with  him;  and  resolving  to  indemnify 
himselffor  the  non-fulfilment  of  those  terms  of  the  Treaty 
of  Bergerac  which  promised  him  the  Government  of 
Picardy  and  the  Lordship  of  Peronne,  set  out  in  dis- 
guise from  Sl  Jean  d'Angely  with  only  six  attendants, 
passed  through  the  Capital  without  recognition,  joined 
a body  of  Huguenot  gentlemen,  whom  he  had  appointed 
to  rendezvous  near  La  Fere,  and  by  a rapid  surprise  ( #,)r. 
obtained  possession  of  that  town.  No  blood  was  shed  pn«e«  La 
in  this  enterprise  ; and  Condd,  having  written  to  Henry  Fere. 

III.  that  he  by  no  means  intended  any  infraction  of  the 
Peace,  and  that  he  was  convinced  the  King  delated  the 
performance  of  his  promises  only  from  fear  of  tha 
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Guises  and  the  League,  was  allowed  to  retain  his  con- 
quest without  molestation. 

Margaret  and  the  faction  bent  upon  war  had  hoped 
that  the  seizure  of  La  Fere  would  provoke  hostilities, 
and  the  ladies  of  the  Court  of  Nrrac  had  persuaded 
the  King  of  Navarre  and  his  youthful  counsellors  that 
1 run  the  whole  South  was  in  their  favour,  and  that  if  they 
Guerra  <i*a  w®uld  but  fix  a day  for  rising  more  than  sixty  towns  or 
Araoureux.  fortresses  would  declare  in  their  behalf.  Condd,  on  the 
other  hand,  perceiving  that  Henry  III.  was  inclined  to 
leave  him  in  repose,  wrote  to  Nerac  to  dissuade  hostili- 
ties. The  Rocbellois,  induced  by  the  advice  of  the  wise 
and  upright  La  Noue,  declared  that  conscience  forbade 
them  from  taking  up  arms  without  just  provocation, 
and  all  the  more  prudent  Huguenots  declared  for  Peace. 
Nevertheless  the  female  artifices  prevailed,  and  many 
of  the  Provincial  Chiefs  agreed  to  take  the  field  when- 
ever they  should  receive  the  concerted  signal  from  Henry. 
For  that  purpose  he  broke  some  golden  crown- pieces  in 
two,  and,  himself  retaining  one  of  each  of  the  halves, 
distributed  the  others  among  his  friends. 

T!ie  King  The  King  of  Navarre  commenced  by  u night  attack 
ofNav*rr«  on  Cahors,  a part  of  Margaret's  dowry  which  had  never 
takes  Ca-  been  delivered.  He  affixed  petards  to  the  gates,  but 
hor*'  the  garrison,  alarmed  by  the  explosion,  were  quickly  on 
*•  ®*  the  defensive.  The  town  was  not  won  till  after  six 
days  of  hard  fighting,  in  which  Navarre  himself  was 
Recapture  ?reat*y  distinguished.  Henry  111.,  cm  the  other  hand, 
of  La  Fere,  repossessed  himself  of  La  Fere,  after  the  loss  of  many 
men  ; but  the  want  of  money  on  the  part  of  the  Royalists, 
of  cordial  union  on  that  of  the  Huguenots,  rendered 
the  campaign  unusually  languid.  In  the  South  it  was 
confined  to  a few  partisan  attacks  on  petty  fortresses, 
for  the  King  of  Navarre  seldom  gathered  round  him 
more  than  two  hundred  gentlemen,  and  about  as  many 
adventurers.  The  greatest  exploit  of  Biron,  who  was 
sent  against  him,  was  the  terror  which  hi*  want  of  pal- 
latitry  struck  into  the  ladies  of  Nerac.  The  Queen  und 
her  maids  of  honour  were  assembled  on  the  ramparts, 
expecting,  us  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  to  sec  no  more  than 
a tew  lunccs  shivered  in  honour  of  their  bright  eyes  by 
their  favourite  Knights,  when  Riron,  suddenly  unmask 
iug  a battery,  opened  a fire  upon  the  Castle,  and  pul 
the  astonished  damsels  to  a hasty  flight. 

Distress  of  The  Prince  of  Condd  from  want  of  money  had  been 
Hague-  unable  to  raise  troops  in  Germany,  and  although  adverse 
n®,i*  to  the  recommencement  of  hostilities  he  anxiously 
wished  to  rejoin  his  comrades,  who  were  now  actively 
engaged.  With  that  ohject  he  endeavoured  to  cross 
Switzerland.  Geneva,  and  Savoy  in  disguise.  In  the 
last-named  Country  he  was  stopped  and  robbed  without 
being  recognised ; and  on  his  arrival  iti  Dauphin^  he 
found  the  whole  Province  subdued  by  the  surrender  of 
La  Mure,  which  had  long  held  out  against  the  Duke  of 
Maycnne.  He  passed  on  into  Languedoc,  where  Cba- 
tillou  was  in  almost  similar  extremity.  The  Hugue- 
nots, indeed,  were  almost  every  where  discouraged,  and 
their  situation  was  most  critical  when  they  were  relieved 
from  the  calamities  in  which  their  own  hasty  impru- 
dence had  involved  them  by  the  unexpected  mediation 
of  the  Duke  of  Anjou.  Notwithstanding  the  unfortu- 
nate termination  of  his  Flemish  campaign  in  1578, 
that  Prince’s  hopes  were  still  fixed  upon  the  hand  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  Sovereignty  of  what  now,  by 
the  Union  of  Utrecht ,*  had  become  the  Seven  United 

* The  Union  of  Utrecht  woe  signed  Jansory  29,  1579. 


Provinces.  The  changes  which  the  Netherlands  had  Annals  of 
suffered  in  military  fortune  made  them  covet  more  France, 
than  ever  a connection  with  France,  and  rating  the 
services  of  Anjou  far  above  their  desert,  they  hud 
made  him  a formal  offer  of  their  Crown  by  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Monsieur,  therefore,  was 
desirous  of  Pence  at  home,  and  he  obtained  leave  to 
negotiate  it,  in  order  that  be  might  assemble  under  his 
standard,  for  the  legitimate  support  of  the  Protestant  y4l^ves* 
Cause  in  the  Netherlands,  all  those  soldiers  who  were  wh*h  in- 
turbulenlly  waging  Civil  war  in  F ranee.  Henry  de-  due*  the 
tested  his  brother,  and  had  no  wish  lor  his  aggrait-  Duke  uf 
dizeinent;  but  he  eagerly  caught  at  an  opportunity^^*0 
which  promised  to  remove  from  his  Kingdom  one  who  p|iace  0f 
had  ever  lent  himself  to  conspiracies.  Monsieur,  there-  Fleix. 
fore,  opened  conferences  ut  Flcix,  and  there  terminated  Not.  26. 
by  u Treaty,  little  differing  from  that  of  Bergerac,  this 
contemptible  War,  (La  Guerre  de*  Amoureuxt  as  it 
was  called,)  undertaken  solely  to  gratify  a woman's 
caprice,  not  for  the  redress  of  any  Religious  or  Politi- 
cal grievance. 

Nearly  a year  passed  before  the  Duke  of  Aujou  Failure  of 
was  prepared  to  make  his  expedition;  he  was  followed 
by  many  distinguished  Huguenots,  among  whom  ms y m 

be  mentioned  Sully  and  Turennc,  and  be  abandoned  A D ’ 
it  ingloriously  in  order  to  pass  over  into  England,  and  iiaa 
to  receive  from  ElixatieLh  a dismissal  after  ten  years'  >„,t  p>g. 
wooing.  His  return  to  Flanders  was  signalized  by  a laud, 
treacherous  and  unsuccessful  attempt  to  attain  the 
mastery  of  Antwerp,  and  by  the  detection  of  a conspi-  Cumniracy 
racy,  in  which  an  intriguer  named  Suicide  took  a lead-  afhaJcede, 
ing  part,  to  transfer  the  Crown  of  Frauoe  from  the  *•  D* 
Houses  of  Valois  and  Bourbon  to  that  of  Lorraine.  1593. 
Salcede  was  conducted  to  Paris,  and,  after  having  been  (>ct- 
tortured  in  the  presence  of  the  King,  was  executed 
also  under  his  eyes.  Tfie  Queen  of  Navarre  had  re-  Margaret 
turned  to  Pari*,  under  pretence  of  avoiding  the  ac- 
couchement  of  one  of  her  husband's  mistresses;  but 
in  reality  because  she  was  unable  any  longer  to  enduie 
the  tedium  of  a little  Provincial  Court,  deprived  by  the 
War  in  Flanders  of  I he  few  Cavaliers  who  had  given 
it  animation.  The  chief  pleasure  of  Henry  ill.,  in  the 
few  intervals  in  which  lie  relaxed  from  devotion  and 
debauchery,  was  to  offer  petty  insults  to  his  sister,  lie 
tninulely  acquainted  himself  with  the  history  of  her 
gallantries,  and  un  blush  i ugly  recounted  it  before  her 
face  in  the  presence  of  his  whole  Court.  Then,  having 
forced  her  to  quit  Paris,  he  searched  her  carriage  at  the 
gates,  compelled  her  to  unmask,  and  arrested  two  of  her  Aug.  8. 
female  attendants.  The  King  of  Navarre  had  closed 
his  eyes  to  his  wife's  infidelity,  but  he  expressed  himself 
keenly  alive  to  this  affront,  and  declined  receiving  Mar- 
garet till  Henry  should  afford  a satisfactory  explanation. 

It  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  address,  his  courage,  and 
his  presence  of  mind,  that  Henry  of  Navarre  at  this  A.  D. 
time  escaped  assassination  b,y  Spanish  emissaries.  One  1584. 
episode,  related  by  D’Aubignd,  too  strikingly  exhibits 
the  King’s  personal  qualities  to  be  passed  over  in  silence, 
although  wc  are  compelled  by  ihe  narrowness  of  our 
limits  closely  to  restrict  ourselves  in  citation  from  the 
numerous  anecdotes  with  which  contemporary  Memoir* 
abound.  Gavaret,  a gentleman  of  Boordeaux,  by  birth  Attempt  of 
a Huguenot,  had  been  secretly  converted  to  Romanism,  Gavaret  to 
but  declined  reconciliation  to  the  Church  before  he  had 
performed  some  deed  which  might  leave  his  sincerity  jjiVurie> 
undoubted.  His  design  was  well  understood  by  the 
Court  of  Madrid,  and  a valuable  horse  was  furnished 
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Hlstovy.  by  ii  to  assist  his  escape  after  the  execution  of  his  pro- 
* ject.  Thus  mounted,  he  rode  up  to  Henry  at  a time 
when  he  was  scantily  attended,  but  the  King,  who  bus* 
peeled  his  intention,  praised  the  action  of  his  steed,  and 
begged  permission  to  try  its  paces.  Gavarel  could  uot 
decline  the  request  without  a breach  of  courtesy ; and 
Iienry,  having  vaulted  into  the  saddle  and  discharged 
the  loaded  pistols  which  he  found  in  its  holsters,  re- 
turned the  horse  to  its  astonished  master,  and  desired 
him  to  avoid  his  presence  for  the  future.  The  cold- 
blooded murder  with  which  the  enthusiast  afterwards 
preluded  his  recantation,  may  be  found  narrated  by  the 
same  authority  upon  which  we  have  relied  above,  but 
it  hardly  belong*  to  general  History. 

The  Duke  of  Anjou,  who  had  returned  from  Flanders 
after  having  disgusted  the  United  Provinces  by  his  levity 
and  perfidy,  had  apparently  been  well  received  at 
Court ; it  was  evident  to  all  iti  close  attendance  on  his 
Death  of  person  that  he  was  afflicted  with  a mortal  disease.  He 
the  Duke  of  died,  unrespected  and  unregretled,  of  a consumption 
Anjou.  produced  by  hi*  vice*.  By  his  decease  a revenue  of 

June  10.  f0lir  hundred  thousand  crowns  reverted  to  the  Crown; 

nevertheless,  so  extravagant  had  been  his  expenditure, 
that  he  left  to  his  brother  the  payment  of  debts  nearly 
equal  to  a year’s  rent  of  this  magnificent  apanage.  He 
was  in  his  thirtieth  year,  unmarried,  and  without  issue, 
and  as  the  King  himself  also  was  childless,  the  pre- 
sumptive heirdom  passed  to  the  House  of  Bourbon. 
The  Cardinal  of  that  name,  a paternal  uncle  of  the 
King  of  Navarre,  asserted  a claim  which,  although  he 
represented  a junior  branch  of  his  family,  was  not  dis- 
allowed by  the  Romanists  in  consequence  of  his  Reli- 
gion. The  King  of  Navarre  laughed  at  the  pretension 
of  his  kinsman,  who  was  now  past  sixty  years  of  age, 
and  Henry  III.  openly  told  him  it  would  never  be 
allowed  by  the  Parliament. 

Consequent  The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  however  despicable 
political  might  be  the  individual,  produced  great  political  changes, 
ThT^Duke*  on^  King  Navarre,  from  the  near  prospect  of  hi* 
of  Joyeusfl  succession,  gradually  adopted  principles  more  in  con- 
andd'K-  ‘brmity  with  monarchical  rights  than  those  which  he 
had  hitherto  entertained.  The  two  personage*  now 
moat  in  the  confidence  of  Henry  III.  were  Anne,  whom 
he  had  creuted  Duke  of*  Joyeusc,  son  of  the  Governor 
of  Languedoc,  and  Jean  Louis  Noyarcl  de  In  Yalette, 
whom  he  had  similarly  advanced  to  the  Dukedom  of 
Epemon.  The  latter  of  these  was  despatched  (o  the 
King  of  Navarre  with  a proposition  for  his  acknow- 
ledgment as  heir,  provided  he  would  consent  to  a change 
declines  re-  of  Religion;  but  it  did  not  suit  Henry's  policy  at  the 
moment  to  make  a fresh  recantation,  which  would 
alienate  from  him  the  powerful  party  over  which  he  exer- 
cised control  j and  although  he  vru*  little  governed  on  this 
point  by  conscientious  scruple*,  he  rejected  the  offer 
after  some  discussion. 

Policy  of  While  these  causes  were  operating  to  unite  the  King 
the  League  of  Navarre,  and  consequently  the  Huguenots,  more 
GuLaxds*  cl0Ml.y  with  Throne,  the  League,  which  notwith- 
1 9 standing  the  mask  it  had  lately  been  obliged  to  wear 
had  in  fact  been  constructed  for  the  restraint  of  Royal 
authority,  more  openly  avowed  Republican  principles. 
The  Guises  had  scarcely  the  hardihood  to  think  that 
the  Salique  Law,  the  only  political  principle  on  which 
all  Frenchmen  appeared  to  agree,  should  be  set  aside 
in  their  favour,  or  that  any  member  of  their  family, 
descended  from  Charlemagne  only  in  the  female  line. 
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should  be  called  to  the  Crown.  It  is  more  probable  that  AnnaUof 
they  looked  forward  to  the  entire  dissolution  of  the  France. 
Monarchy,  and  to  iLs  division  into  Duchies  and  Princi- 
pal i ties,  like  Italy  and  Germany,  in  the  distribution  of  lrom 
which  they  reckoned  that  the  majority  of  the  spoil  would  A*  D* 
fall  to  their  own  family.  But  the  mind*  of  Frenchmen 
were  not  yet  ripe  for  bo  great  a Revolution  ; and  it  was  0 
necessary  that  some  puppet  should  be  offered  to  them 
to  prepare  them  for  so  violent  a change;  Cbarle*  of  jj,_ ^ 
Bourbon  was  a weak  and  harmless  Prince,  and  being  dare  the 
the  next  legitimate  heir  after  the  King  of  Navarre,  the  Cardinal  of 
Guisards  resolved  to  support  his  title,  under  the  pretext 
that  Henry  had  forfeited  his  rights  by  Heresy.  Crown  * 

In  order  that  our  ensuing  narrative  may  be  more  Charactcs 
easily  understood,  it  is  here  necessary  to  enumerate  the  of  the  chief 
principal  Members  of  the  League ; Henry  le  Bald  re  Leaguer* 
Duke  of  Guise,  their  Chief,  was  the  idol  of  the  Pari- 
sians. He  was  thirty-four  years  of  age,  brave,  active, 
and  judicious,  hia  person  was  handsome,  his  manner* 
were  insinuating,  and  his  readiness  of  speech  inurked 
him  a*  the  leader  of  a popular  party.  The  Duke  of 
Mayenne,  his  next  brother,  was  inferior  in  firmness  and 
decision,  so  that  the  confidence  of  Guise  was  chiefly 
reposed  on  Louis  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  and  on  Cathe- 
rine, a sister  two  years  younger  than  himself,  widow  of 
the  late  Duke  de  Montpeusicr.  Their  mother,  Anne  of 
Esle,  grandaughter  of  Louis  XII.,  hail  remarried  with 
James  of  Savoy,  Duke  of  Nemours,  and  her  two  sons 
by  that  union,  the  existing  Duke  of  Nemour*  and  the 
Marquis  de  St.  Sorlin,  were  entirely  devoted  to  their 
half-brother.  The  Dukes  of  Aum&le  and  of  Elbanif 
were  grandsons  to  the  first  Duke  of  Guise  ; the  Duke  of 
Merc ie nr,  the  Cardinal  de  Vaudemont,  and  the  Marquis 
de  Muy  were  brothers  of  the  Queen  and  grandsons  of 
Anthony  Duke  of  Lorraine.  All  the  above  were  con- 
nected with  the  Duke  of  Guise  by  family  ties;  and  to 
these  may  be  added  the  bigoted  Romanists,  the  many 
who,  from  disgrace  or  from  disappointed  ambition,  had 
quarrelled  with  the  Court,  a numerous  body  of  fanatic 
Bourgeois  in  the  Capital,  the  chief  Municipal  Corpo- 
rations throughout  the  Kingdom,  and  the  rabble  which 
had  been  employed  in  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 

Important  aid  was  promised  by  the  Court  of  Spain  to 
this  motley  band  ; and  a secret  Treaty,  concluded  between 
Philip  II.  and  the  League  at  Joinvdlc,  stipulated  for  the 
entire  extirpation  of  Heresy  in  France  and  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  engaged  to  secure  (he  Crown  of  the  fonnei 
Country  to  the  Cardinal  of  Bourbon,  on  the  demise  of 
Henry  III. 

In  order  to  awaken  popular  excitement,  (a  task  at  no  Artifice* 
time  very  difficult.)  false  reports  were  diligently  cireu-  employed 
lated  by  the  Guisards.  It  was  said  that  ten  thousand  by  the 
Huguenot*  were  concealed  in  the  Fauxhourg  St.  Ger- 
main,  ready,  at  any  moment  when  the  King  might  give 
a signal,  to  cut  the  throats  of  the  Catholics.  Engravings  unpopular, 
were  circulated  and  large  Pictures  were  publicly  exhi- 
bited of  the  punishments  to  which  the  Romanists  had 
been  exposed  in  England,  in  which  the  enactments  of 
a cruel  law  were  represented  with  great  exaggeration. 

The  assistants  employed  to  explain  these  Pictures  were 
carefully  instructed  to  declare  that  they  contained  no- 
thing more  than  outlines  of  the  state  of  France  if  she 
should  ever  have  the  misfortune  to  become  subject  to  a 
relapsed  Heretic  like  Henry  of  Navarre.  Passionate 
and  eloqueut  Preachers  also  were  employed  to  inveigh 
against  the  vices  of  the  King,  and  to  represent  ttw 
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Hilary,  dangers  of  the  Church.  Among  these  the  most  distin- 
guished  in  Paris  were  Rose,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Senlis, 
From  Prevost,  Boucher,  Poncet,  and  Liners  ter.  At  Soissons, 
A* * *  D-  at  Rouen,  al  Orleans,  aud  at  Toul,  the  League  had 
1574.  orators  in  its  pay,  who  mostly  belonged  to  the  Jesuits. 

to  Thus  organized,  the  chief  members  assembled  at  Pe- 

Af  ronne  and  published  their  first  Manifesto  in  the  name  of 

Manifesto  ^art^na*  ^e  Bourbon.  It  was  accompanied  almo&t 
from  IV  simultaneously  by  attempts  on  Marseilles  and  on  Bour- 
ronne.  deaux,  which,  however,  failed,  and  by  the  seizure  of 
a-  d.  Lyons,  Verdun,  and  Toul.  The  King  answered  the 
15S5.  Manifesto  with  great  gentleness,  the  Huguenots  were 
April  1.  more  vehement  in  their  refutation  of  its  calumnies.  The 
pen  of  Duplessis  Mornay  was  employed  in  their  Decla- 
ration, and  soon  alter  its  issue,  Henry  of  Navarre  defied 
The  Kin*  the  Duke  of  Guise  to  single  combat.  Guise  declined 
this  chivalric  invitation  by  answering  that  he  had  no 
tlw  Duke*!  Pcrsonal  quarrel  with  Navarre,  that  he  wa*  actuated 
(iuiM.  only  by  the  suggestions  of  Religion  and  conscience,  and 
that  in  so  public  a cause  resort  could  not  he  had  to  the 
private  duel,  by  which  it  was  customary  for  gentlemen 
to  adjust  their  differences. 

The  King  was  irresolute,  and  commissioned  Catherine 
to  negotiate.  Sl»c  accordingly  signed  a Treaty  at 
Treaty  of  Nemours,  which  assented  to  almost  all  the  proposi- 
j™  tions  of  the  League  : which  interdicted  any  other  Reli- 
^ * gion  except  that  of  Rome  in  France  ; which  banished 
all  Preachers  of  Heresy  within  a month  ; all  Huguenots 
who  should  not  abjure  within  six  months;  and  which 
denounced  the  penalty  of  death  against  any  exile  who 
should  attempt  to  re-enter  the  Kingdom.  These  condi- 
tions, however,  by  uo  means  completed  the  degradation 
to  which  the  King  was  subjected;  he  further  approved 
of  all  that  had  been  done  against  his  authority,  he  agreed 
to  pay  the  troops  which  hud  been  levied  in  opposition 
to  him,  ami  to  reimburse  the  expenses  of  their  chief 
lenders,  and  he  surrendered  to  them  many  strong  places 
as  cautionary  towns.  The  conditions  to  which  he  as- 
sented greatly  surprised,  but  by  no  meuns  intimidated 
the  Huguenots,  and  the  King  of  Navarre  addressed  to 
Henry  a dignified  letter  framed  by  Duplessis  Mornay, 
in  whirh,  alter  an  avowal  of  loyalty,  he  reminded  him  of 
the  many  sacrifices  which  the  Reformed  had  made  to 
the  duty  of  obedience,  at  the  same  time  he  drew  his 
alliance  more  closely  with  Condtf,  and  he  prevailed  on 
D'Amville,  now  Duke  de  Montmorency,  to  unite  in  a 
declaration  against  the  ambition  of  the  Guises. 

The  support  of  Rome  was  stilt  wanting  to  the 
Leaguers;  it  had  indeed  been  obtained  by  the  intrigues 
of  the  Cardinal  de  Pelleve  from  the  late  Gregory  XI II., 
but  bis  successor,  Sixtus  V.,  was  of  a different  cha- 
racter ; and  when  the  Duke  of  Nevers,  who  fluctuated 
between  the  two  parties,  consulted  him  al  Rome  about 
adhesion  to  the  League,  he  openly  denounced  it  as  a 
revolt.  Great,  therefore,  was  the  astonishment  of  the 
Huguenots  when  a Bull  of  more  than  ordinary  vehe- 
Naverrc  menee  excommunicated  the  nominal  Kin^  of  Navarre, 
aud  CobiM  and  the  pretended  Prince  of  Conde.  The  Bourbon 
— T Princes  answered  it  by  a scarcely  less  virulent  Reclama- 
Sixtus  ricn,  which  was  aifixed  in  the  public  places  at  Rome; 

Sept.  9.  and  after  a more  dignified  letter  addressed  by  Dupleasis 

War  of  the  Mornay  in  his  muster’s  name  to  the  Sorbonnc,  prepara- 
tions  were  made  for  that  which  has  been  named  the 
l,3ond‘  /Fur  of  the  Three  Henries*  from  Henry  III.,  the  King 

* Henry  was  at  this  time  a favourite  name  among  the  Noblesse 

of  France,  of  whom  the  leading  members  were  born  m the  reign  of 

Henry  IX. 


of  NavarTe,  and  the  Duke  of  Guise,  the  three  chief  per-  Annals  °* 
sons  engaged  in  its  prosecution.  t Franco.  ^ 

The  eighth  Religious  War  commenced  by  the  assem-  Front 
blage  of  three  Royal  armies.  One  under  the  Duke  of  A D 
Guise,  to  oppose  the  Germans  in  the  North ; the  second  1574 
against  the  Bourbons  in  the  South ; and  the  third  of  to 
observation,  with  which  the  King  himself  designed  to  a.  d. 
watch  the  Central  Provinces.  The  Duke  of  Guise  re-  1589. 
quested  the  command  of  the  army  in  Guicnne  for  his 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Mayenne;  and  Henry,  who  durst 
not  refuse  a wish  so  urged,  confirmed  the  appointment, 
but  at  the  same  time  so  -shackled  the  General  that  he 
bad  little  virtual  power. 

Condd  with  inferior  forces  undertook  the  siege  of  a.  d. 
Brouage,  about  six  leugues  from  La  Rochelle;  but  was  1585. 
tempted  thence  to  un  indiscreet  enterprise  upon  Angers,  Sept.  20. 
which  ended  in  the  entire  dispersion  of  his  army.  He 
then  repaired  to  England  to  accelerate  the  promised  aid  Oct.  20. 
of  Elizabeth,  and  in  the  following  Spring  joined  the 
King  of  Navarre  at  La  Rochelle.  The  Duke  of  May- 
enne,  after  suffering  greatly  from  a contagious  disorder 
among  his  troops,  hud  returned  to  Paris,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  Summer  the  Royalist  army  of  the  South  was 
largely  reinforced  in  two  divisions,  separately  commanded 
by  Favourites  01'  the  King— the  Duke  d’Epernon  in 
Provence,  the  Duke  de  Joyeuse*  in  Languedoc. 

An  Embassy  meanwhile  had  been  received  by  the 
King  from  the  German  Princes.  The  Envoys  in  an 
unc'ourtly  strain  denounced  the  acts  of  his  Government, 
but  offbred  the  mediation  of  their  several  masters  for  the 
re-establishment  of  Peace.  Henry  replied  at  the  mo- 
ment with  unusual  dignity,  and  his  iudiguation  was  so 
much  roused,  that  in  the  evening  he  wrote  with  his  own 
hand  a paper  containing  the  following  words,  “ That 
whoever  had  said  that  in  revoking  the  Edict  of  Pacifica- 
tion he  had  violated  Jtis  Faith  or  had  stained  his  Honour, 
in  so  saying  had  lied.”  At  the  same  lime  he  signified 
to  the  Ambassadors  that  they  would  not  be  admitted  to 
a second  audience,  and  they  were  so  alarmed  for  their 
personal  safety,  that  they  hastily  withdrew  on  the  follow- 
ing morning. 

The  King,  however,  in  his  heart  was  far  from  being  Embassy 
averse  from  Peace  ; and  if  the  Jlearnois,  as  he  affected  *****  the 
to  call  Henry  of  Navarre,  would  Itave  been  persuaded 
to  change  his  Faith  and  to  divorce  his  wife,  accommoda- 
tion would  never  have  been  delayed ; Margaret  might 
have  been  replaced  by  Christine,  duughtcr  of  the  late 
Duchess  of  Lorraine,  a niece  of  the  King,  and  thus  the 
succession  would  have  been  adjusted  without  difficulty. 

In  order  to  produce  such  a compact,  the  Queen  Mother 
was  employed  to  negotiate  in  conferences  which,  after  Conferences 
much  delay,  were  held  at  St.  Bris ; and  which  ended  at  Si.  Bri*. 
contrary  to  expectation  only  in  the  interchange  of  some  D®c- 
sharp  language.  Catherine  passed  the  remainder  of 
the  Winter  in  the  South,  in  a round  of  Courtly  festi- 
vities, for  the  celebration  of  which  Navarre  agreed  upon 
a Truce  till  the  following  March  ; but  so  greatly  did  the 
leading  parties  mistrust  each  other  that  no  overtures 
were  made  for  the  renewal  of  diplomatic  intercourse 
during  that  period. 

The  King  of  Navarre,  no  doubt,  believed  that  it  was 
the*object  of  the  Court  to  delude  him  by  vain  hopes  and 

* Anne  de  Joyeuse,  eldest  ton  of  the  Viscount  d’Arque*,  wee 
married  to  Luime  de  Vauderount,  litter  to  the  Queen,  lie  was 
high-born,  brave,  and  liberal ; and  History  hu  not  transmitted  to 
ui  the  reason*  oa  account  of  which  be  was  disgraced  by  tbe  favour 
of  Henry  111. 
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empty  promises,  till  they  had  separated  him  from  the 
Huguenots,  and  then  to  sacrifice  him  when  bereaved  of 
all  support.  Henry  III.,  on  the  other  hand,  might  be 
reduced  by  the  embarrassment  of  his  finances  to  a sin- 
cere desire  of  Peace.  The  Exchequer  was  completely 
exhausted ; neither  the  Citizens  nor  the  Parliaments 
were  willing  or,  perhaps,  able  to  grant  supplies;  and 
it  was  idle  to  employ  force  against  those  who  possessed 
nothing  by  which  extortion  might  be  fed.  Nevertheless, 
besides  the  large  armies  which  required  constant  dis- 
bursement, the  capricious  and  almost  insane  fancies  of 
the  King  were  of  themselves  enough  to  reduce  him  to 
poverty.  His  palace  was  thronged  with  animats,  par- 
rots, apes,  and  little  dogs.  To  procure  a choice  breed 
of  the  last-named  favourites,  he  made  frequent  excur- 
sions to  Lyons.  The  establishment  for  them  alone  cost 
one  hundred  thousand  crowns  annually  ; and  the  care  of 
cleaning,  feeding,  and  watching  over  them  employed 
many  persons  of  both  sexes  with  lucrative  appointments. 
If  the  whim  seized  him,  he  would  give  all  these  pets 
away  in  a moment  of  disgust,  and.  perhaps,  in  the  very 
next,  would  seek  to  regain  them  at  any  price,  however 
extravagant.  Another  frivolous  humour  by  which  he 
was  distinguished  was,  the  collection  of  illuminated 
letters  ornamenting  ancient  Missals  to  the  destruction 
of  the  books  from  which  they  were  extracted,  to  be  cut 
out  and  stuck  on  the  walls  of  his  chapels. 

On  the  failure  of  Catherine’s  negotiation,  the  King 
voluntarily  renewed  his  oath  not  to  permit  the  existence 
of  any  other  Religion  except  the  Roman  Catholic  within 
his  dominions;  and  during  a short  visit  which  the  Duke 
de  Joyeuse  paid  to  Court,  he  gave  him  peremptory  orders 
to  return  to  his  army,  nnd  no  longer  to  delay  seeking 
an  engagement.  Coulras,  on  the  confluence  of  the  Isle 
and  the  Drogue,  was  the  spot  ut  which  the  two  armies 
confronted  each  other;  the  King  of  Navarre  having 
gained  the  town,  preceding  his  adversary  by  not  more 
than  an  hour's  march  hefnre.  The  Royalists  amounted 
(o  about  twelve  thousand  men,  well  appointed,  and 
glittering  with  all  the  pomp  of  war;  the  Huguenots,  on 
the  contrary,  presented  but  half  that  number,  ill-equipped 
and  weather-beaten ; but  they  were  veterans  inured  to 
service,  and  umong  them  were  not  less  distinguished 
Captains  than  ComhS,  Soissons,  Turennc,  La  Tre-mouille, 
Sully,  and  D’Auhigny.  They  possessed  but  three  pieces 
of  cannon,  but  these  were  disposed  with  most  consum- 
mate skill  on  a gentle  eminence  which  commanded  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy  The  army  was  arrayed  on  a little 
plain  about  two  miles  in  front  of  Coulras,  with  its  left 
re'-ting  on  the  river  Drogue,  and  when  their  enemies 
appeared  in  sight  each  man  kneeled  to  accompany  the 
Ministers  Chaudon  and  D'Amours  in  a short  prayer,  and 
then  raised  the  12th  verse  of  the  119th  Psalm.* 
“ ’Sdeath,"  cried  some  of  the  Royalists,  ‘4  the  cowards 
arc  trembling,  and  at  confession  1 M But  those  of  their 
comrades  who  knew  them  better  rrplied  that  the  Hu- 
guenots never  fought  so  doggedly  as  after  such  a pre- 
paration. Henry  himself  displayed  equal  knowledge  of 
the  temper  of  his  followers  when  he  was  addressed  by 
another  Minister  on  the  scandal  which  he  had  occasioned 
at  Rochelle  by  an  intrigue  with  the  daughter  of  one  of 
the  Magistrates.  The  Kiug  unreservedly  confessed  his 
fault,  avowed  his  repentance,  and  promised  that,  if  he 
were  conqueror  in  the  ensuing  battle,  he  would  make 
all  the  reparation  in  hia  power. 

* La  win  t hrure air  jottnie 
Qut  rtpond  a noire  dittr,  kc. 
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Tlie  batteries  of  the  Duke  de  Joyeuse  were  so  ill  con- 
structed and  so  badly  served  that,  notwithstanding  their  i 
great  superiority,  they  proved  almost  ineffectual  ; and  so 
rapid  was  the  charge  that  the  two  armies  were  mingled 
in  elose  fight  before  the  position  of  the  guns  could  be 
changed.  The  advanced  posts  of  the  Huguenots  under 
Turenne  and  La  Trdmouille  were  soon  driven  in  by 
the  impetuous  onset  of  the  enemy  ; but  the  King  of 
Navarre  had  disposed  his  main  body  in  a half-moon  six  Victory  of 
deep,  the  musketeers  being  intermingled  with  horse- 
men,  and  both  of  them  had  received  orders  to  re- 
serve  their  fire  till  the  Royalists  were  within  the  dis- 
tance of  twenty  paces.  • Condc*  was  on  his  right,  Sois- 
sons on  his  left,  anil  as  the  enemy  rode  on,  he  addressed 
his  cousins  with  this  animating  speech  ; “ One  word 
only,  both  of  you  arc  of  the  House  of  Bourbon, 
and  with  Cod's  will  1 will  show  you  to-day  (hat  I am 
of  the  elder  branch  !”  By  the  time  at  which  Joyeuse  . 
had  finished  his  course  nnd  his  horses  were  panting  for 
breath  from  the  unusual  length  of  charge,  he  became 
entangled  in  the  Huguenot  line,  and  was  received  by  u 
general  discharge,  which  levelled  most  of  his  followers 
to  the  ground.  There  was  no  room  fnr  flight,  the 
m&Iee  endured  but  for  an  hour,  hut  during  that  hour 
each  Chief  fought  hand  to  hand.  The  King  of  Navarre 
was  engaged  with  two  opponents  at  once ; from  one  of 
them  he  was  quickly  relieved,  and  he  seized  the  other  by 
the  throat,  crying  out,  M Yield  thee,  Philistine !’’  when  a 
gendarme  in  his  rear  shivered  a lance  against  his  helmet. 

In  this  extremity  he  was  rescued,  that  he  might  perform 

fresh  acts  of  valour.  Joyeuse,  perceiving  the  fate  of  the  Qf 

battle,  told  St.  Ltic  that  nothing  was  left  but  to  die  the  Duke 

bravely,  and  then  rushed  upon  the  hottest  fire.  St.  deJoyedse. 

Luc  saved  his  life  by  an  adroit  expedient.  Having  seen 

the  Prince  of  Condt?  among  his  pursuers,  he  turned  round, 

and  couching  his  lance  unhorsed  him  in  full  career;  he 

then  dismounted,  assisted  his  fallen  enemy  to  rise,  and 

surrendered  os  his  prisoner.  Little  quarter  was  given  upon 

the  field;  but  the  King  of  Navarre  exerted  himself  to 

prevent  slaughter,  by  forbidding  pursuit  after  the  action. 

More  than  four  hundred  geulleinen  ami  three  thousand 
soldiers  were  left  dead  by  tire  Romanists;  nil  their 
standards,  artillery,  and  baggage  remained  with  the 
conquerors;  and  the  booty  was  valued  at  six  hundred 
thousand  crowns.  The  joy  of  the  Huguenots  was  in- 
creased by  the  smallness  of  their  own  loss;  for  although 
the  number  of  wounded  was  considerable,  scarcely  thirty 
men  were  killed,  and  among  them  not  any  Iruder  of 
distinction.  The  Minister  D'Amours,  who  after  en- 
couraging his  flock  by  prayer  had  wielded  his  sword 
amid  the  foremost  ranks,  returned  unhurt  to  Coutras, 
where  the  King  of  Navarre  received  his  prisoners  with 
courtesy,  and  delivered  the  body  ofJoreuve  to  his  kins- 
man Turenne  for  honourable  interment. 

Although  this  great  victory  was  productive  of  much  Little  re 
immediate  joy,  its  results  by  no  means  verified  expecta-  suit  from 
lion.  The  causes  of  this  failure  are  variously  repre-  T*e" 
sented.  It  is  suid  by  some  that  the  Huguenot  Cap-10*^' 
tains  were  anxious  to  return  to  their  homes;  by  others 
that  the  passion  entertained  by  Henry  of  Navarre  for  a 
lady  at  Bearne*  induced  him  to  retire  too  hastily;  and 
by  otliers  again,  that  a jealousy  existed  between  him, 

Condt:,  and  Soissons,  the  last  named  of  whom  wished 
to  marry  Henry’s  sister,  the  Princess  of  Navarre.  It  is 
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probable  that  all  these  reasons  conspired  to  reduce  the 
Huguenots  to  inaction. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  preceding  June,  the  auxiliaries, 
amounting  to  nearly  forty  thousand  men,  of  which 
more  than  half  were  Swiss  and  Orisons,  hnd  assembled 
in  Alsace  under  the  Count  d'Ohna.  Their  move- 
ments were  betrayed  cither  to  Henry  III.  or  to  the 
nf  League,  tlie  latter  of  which  had  established  a Mu- 
the  Swim  nicipu.1  Council  in  Paris,  elected  from  the  sixteen 
and  Oer-  quarters  of  the  City,  which  on  account  of  the  number 
man  auxi-  Qf  j*B  constituents  wus  called  Lcs  Seize ; a factious 
Junr*'  body  which  soon  enthralled  the  King  and  attempted  to 
The  Seise,  control  the  Guises.  When  D’Otma  had  marched  into 
Champagne,  he  penetrated  ns  far  as  the  banks  of  the 
Loire  in  spite  of  the  want  of  discipline  among  his 
brutalized  Germans.  Guise,  who  covered  Paris  with  a 
force  too  scanty  to  oppose  him  in  the  field,  twice  sur- 
Oct.  20.  prised  his  druukeo  camp  by  night,  first  at  Vimnrv  near 
Nov.  11.  Monlargis,  and  agaiu  at  Anncau.  and,  notwithstanding 
the  valour  of  the  General  himself,  inflicted  great  slaugh- 
ter. The  Swiss,  anticipating  the  fate  of  the  War,  affected 
to  discover  (like  their  brethren  on  a former  occasion 
under  I^odovico  Sforza  at  Novarra)  that  there  were 
fellow  Countrymeu  engaged  under  the  opjiosite  banner, 
with  whom  they  refused  to  fight,  ami  profiting  by  this 
excuse  they  withdrew  from  fur  liter  danger.  In  the  rc- 
Retreat  of  treat,  however,  which  was  most  disastrous,  nearly  two 
thousand  of  them  were  cut  to  pieces  while  traversing 
Da  u phi  lie. 

On  the  return  of  Ilenry  HI.  to  Paris,  he  soon  dis- 
covered that  whatever  popularity  might  arise  from  the 
repulse  of  the  invaders  was  carefully  transferred  from 
himself  to  Guise.  The  Preachers,  w ho  were  distinguished 
for  propagating  the  doctrines  of  the  League  even  from 
the  pulpit,  taught  their  congregations,  with  an  allusion 
not  to  be  mistaken,  that  if  Saul  had  killed  his  thousands, 
David  had  slain  his  ten  thousands.  And  uu  assembly 
of  the  Chiefs  of  the  Faction,  gathered  at  Nancy,  soon 
Articles  of  proposed  u series  of  Articles  leading  to  the  entire  aboli- 
Maney.  tian  Qf  Hie  Koyal  authority.  Ily  these  Articles,  the 
King  w as  required  again  openly  to  declare  himself  a 
Leaguer ; to  publish  the  reception  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition  through- 
out France ; to  confiscate  the  goods  of  Heretics  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  army  in  Lorraine ; to  levy  an 
impost  amounting  to  one-tenth  of  their  property  from 
the  Roman  inis,  one-third  from  new  Converts,  from  which 
fund  (he  debts  of  the  League  should  be  discharged  ; mid 
finally,  not  to  grant  life  to  any  prisoner  without  first 
receiving  an  oath  and  sureties  that  he  would  live  in  all 
respect*  like  a good  Catholic,  that  he  would  deposit  in 
ready  money  the  full  value  of  all  his  movables,  and 
that  he  would  serve  three  years  without  pay.  So  low 
was  the  King  reduced  that  he  durst  not  refuse  these 
propositions,  but  sought  to  gain  time  by  dissimulation. 
Death  of  Before  the  recommencement  of  the  campaign,  the 
the  Prince  fftigucnols  suffered  a heavy  blow  by  the  death  of  Henry 
Mwbj*  Prince  of  Coitdd.  who,  it  is  supposed,  was  poisoned  by 
his  wife,  Charlotte  Catherine  de  la  Tremouille.  One  of 
his  domestics,  condemned  for  participation  in  the  crime, 
was  executed  with  fearful  tortures.  The  trial  of  the 
Princess  herself  was  deferred  on  account  of  her  preg- 
nancy, and  six  months  afterwards,  while  in  imprison- 
ment. she  waft  delivered  of  n male  heir ; but  it  was  not 
till  many  years  had  elapsed  that  the  King  of  Navarre 
gave  up  his  pursuit  of  justice,  and  that  she  was  released 
by  order  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris. 
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In  the  absence  of  Guise  from  the  Capital,  hi*  nister.  Annals  of 
the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Montpenfticr,  a woman  of  mas-  Fraiwte. 
cnline  understanding,  undertook  the  furtherance  of  his 
party's  interest.  The  King,  informed  of  her  machina-  ^roai 
tion»  and  dreading  her  political  subtiliy,  ordered  her  to  *'  D‘ 
quit  Paris  ; but  she  set  the  Edict  at  defiance,  and  osten- 
tatiously wore  at  her  girdle  a pair  of  golden  scissors,  A D 
with  which  she  said  she  intended  ere  long  to  bestow  j$gg 
his  third  Crown  on  Father  Henry  of  Valois.  He  The  Duch- 
al ready  wore  those  of  France  and  of  Poland,  and  be  pm  of 
should  fin: nil  by  the  tonsure  of  Monachism.  Muntpcn- 

Ilut  it  is  believed  that  the  traitorous  designs  of  the  ^leT' 

Seize  wcrcon  all  occasions  revealed  to  the  King  by  a mem-  ruvtAt^' 
ber  of  their  own  body.  Nicola?  de  Poulaiu,  Lieutenant  »igaof  iha 
of  the  Provost  of  the  Isle  of  France,  was  by  his  own  Seuar. 
confession  one  of  the  most  venal  of  human  beings.  He 
hud  already  sold  himself  to  the  League,  and  his  chief 
object  in  so  doing  apjiears  to  have  been  that  he  might 
receive  yet  larger  profit  by  betraying  their  secrets  to  the 
Court.  The  testimony  of  such  a witness  is  manifestly 
lobe  received  with  great  suspicion.  Yet  it  was  credited 
by  both  Duvila  and  De  Thou,  and  in  more  than  one 
instance  it  had  remarkable  coincidence  with  indisputa- 
ble facts.  The  King’s  seclusion  in  a Monastery,  his  de- 
position, nay  bis  m under,  were  probably  at  limes  planned 
by  the  self-exalted  demagogues  who  were  ascendant  in 
Paris ; but  although  Guise  sought  to  employ  these  Probably 
ultra- plotters  as  titling  instruments  by  which  his  am-  ni>t  iluni 
bilious  aims  might  1»c  compj&Kcd,  it  is  by  no  means  to  by 
be  inferred  that  their  views  ever  extended  so  far  os  the 
nefarious  lengths  to  which  the  Seise  would  not  have 
scrupled  to  advance  them.  GuUc  wished  to  humiliate 
or  to  reduce  the  KJug  to  dependence  upon  himself;  but 
it  is  not  likely  that  he  ever  contemplated  his  absolute 
dethronement,  and  his  nature  was  too  generous  not  to 
shrink  from  the  indelible  guilt  of  pollution  with  the 
blood  of  bis  Sovereign.  Thus  when  the  Seise  urged 
the  necessity  of  his  presence  in  the  Capital,  ami  added 
that  they  hud  thirty  thousand  Bourgeois  ready  to  obey 
his  command,  the  Duke,  foreseeing  that  an  immediate 
insurrection  would  follow  his  appearance,  and  well  know- 
ing the  danger  to  which  a metropolis  was  exposed  by 
the  existence  within  it  of  so  large  a band  of  restless 
spirits  entirely  without  control,  contented  himself  by 
temporizing  as  to  hia  visit,  by  promoting  their  organiza- 
tion, and  by  uamiug  five  persons  of  distinction,  and  cer- 
tain subordinate  officers,  under  whose  orders  he  placed 
tlie  five  quarters  into  which  he  distributed  the  City. 

The  King,  agitated  by  his  own  fears  or  warned  by 
Poulain,  collected  four  thousand  Swiss  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Parts,  whither  Guise  then  resolved  torepuir. 

There  could  scarcely  be  a doubt  that  a hostile  struggle 
was  now  at  hand,  und  his  continued  absence  might, 
perhaps,  throw  any  gain  resulting  from  it  into  the  grasp 
of  some  more  active  child  of  fortune.  Henry  forbad  Henry  (ar- 
bis  advance,  but  the  orders  were  negligently  issued  or  lid*  Guiw 
imperfectly  delivered ; und  Guise,  without  the  imputation  approach 
of  |>osilive  disobedience,  rode  from  Soissoas  to  the  Co-  * 
piial  by  an  indirect  course,  at  the  head  of  not  more  than 
seven  gentlemen.  A larger  train  might  have  occasioned 
suspicion,  and  be  was  sure  of  numbers  as  soon  us  be 
should  pass  the  gales.  Nor  was  he  deceived  in  ht«  ex- 
pectation. Never  was  the  entry  of  any  conqueror  vhirh  ne- 
returniug  from  the  field  of  victory  conducted  with  greater  verthclew 
show  of  triumph.  Scarcely  had  he  entered  the  City  be- 
fore  thousands  suTronnded  him  with  the  cry  erf*4  Free  ‘ 

Guise.”  One  embraced,  another  thanked  him,  and  a 
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third  kneeled  at  his  fret.  They  kissed  the  very  skirt  of 
his  riding  Irabit,  or,  touching  his  body  with  their  rosaries 
as  if  he  were  a Saint*  therr  pressed  them  fervently  to 
their  lips.  The  women  showered  ffbwers  from  the  win- 
dows os  he  passed,  and  one  of  them,*  biking  n(P  her 
mask*  exclaimed,  “ Sweet  Prince,  since  you  are  come 
all  of  us  arc  safe  !”  For  himself,  riding  on  with  a 
smile  upon  his  lips,  he  answered  each  person  by  word, 
by  gesture,  or  by  ?t>ok;  and  unbonneted,  and  omitting 
no  courtesy  which  could  conciliate  popular  favour,  he 
went  nt  once  to  the  Palace  of  the  Queen  Mother  and 
there  alighted.  H is  arrival  was  unexpected  by  Catherine, 
who  thought  that  he  had  received  and  obeyed  the  King's 
order.  She  trembled  and  (tinted  pale,  and,  contrary  to 
her  wont,  appeared  to  have  lost  all  presence  of  mind. 
Her  words  faltered  and  were  inconclusive ; and  when 
she  said  that  she  saw  him  with  much  pleasure,  she 
added,  that  she  should  have  greater  pleasure  in  seeing 
him  on  any  other  occasion.  Guise  replied  with  an  air 
of  profound  modesty,  but  still  with  dignity  and  self- 
possession,  that  he  was  the  King's  faithful  servant,  but 
having  been  informed  thnt  his  innocence  was  calum- 
niated, and  that  designs  were  meditated  against  Reli- 
gion and  men  of-worih,  he  was  come  either  to  justify 
himself  and  prevent  the  evil,  or  to  sacrifice  his  life  for 
Religion  nnd  the  common  welfare. 

While  he  paid  his  salutations  to  the  other  ladies  of 
tlw?  Court,  Catherine  apprized  the  King  of  his  arrival, 
and  ihut  she  was  about  to  conduct  him  to  the  Louvre. 
Henry,  who  was  in  his  closet  with  Messieurs  de  Vielle- 
qnier,  de  Bellicour,  and  the  Abhd  del  Rene,  was  at  first 
so  overcome  thnt  he  leaned  against  the  table  and  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands,  He  then  returned  a secret 
message  to  his  mother  that  she  should  delay  bringing 
him  as  long  as  possible.  Alfonso,  afterwards  Marquis 
d*Ornano,  who  entered  the  closet  nt  that  moment, 
joined  the  Abbd  del  Retie  in  urging  the  King  to  admit 
Guise  and  to  poniard  him  on  the  moment,  and  tire  Priest 
confirmed  this  advice  by  a misapplied  text  of  Scripture, 
**  I will  smite  the  Shepherd  and  the  sheep  shall  be 
scattercd.Mt  The  other  counsellors  were  of  un  opposite 
opinion,  and  strongly  represented  the  danger  which  the 
King  must  incur  if  he  attempted  any  violence  during  the 
present  ferment  of  the  Parisians.  While  this  matter  was 
being  debated,  the  Queen  orrived  conducting  the  Duke. 
He  had  walked  through  the  streets  by  the  side  of  her 
chair,  escorted  by  us  great  a throng  os  if  the  whole  City 
hod  poured  forth  its  population  to  accompany  him.  In 
the  Court  of  the  Loiivtc  they  {>assed  between  two  lines  of 
soldiers  under  the  command  of  Crillon,  a brave  soldier 
who  was  known  to  be  little  friendly  to  Guise,  and  who 
scarcely  returned  the  salute  offered  by  the  Duke  in  com- 
mon tn  him  with  the  meanest  sentinel.  Guise  looked 
pale  and  anxious  at  this  first  rebuff,  and  his  paleness  in- 
creased as  he  found  the  Swiss  under  arms  at  the  foot  of 
the  great  staircase,  the  archers  in  the  grand  saloon,  and 
the  attendants  of  the  different  chambers  at  their  several 
posts.  The  King  received  him  with  an  angry  counte- 
nance, and,  while  Guise  made  a profound  reverence, 
said,  “ I ordered  you  not  to  come  here.**  The  Duke 
excused  himself  as  he  had  already  done  to  the  Queen  ; 
and  Henry  replied,  *•  that  he  knew  of  no  calumnies 
against  him,  but  that  his  innocence  would  be  best  ma- 
nifested it  his  arrival  were  not  succeeded  by  any  breach 

* D'Auba^nc  given  Iw  iiamt ; Da  Vitry,  mul  of  honour  to  the 
Quef  n,  lib.  i.  cap.  xix. 

f Zcvtiar i*h  xiii.  7.  Matt  ttvi.  31.  Mark  xiv.  27. 


of  the  public  tranquillity.”  Catherine,  who  was  weil  Amudaof 
acquainted  with  her  son's  temper,  perceived  by  the  ex-  *r,muc** 
pressinn  of  his  face  that  he  meditated  some  act  of  vio- 
ience,  and  drawing  him  aside,  explained  what  herself  rom 
hod  seen  of  the  numbers  and  disposition  of  the  people, 
and  advised  him  to  await  a more  favourable  moment.  ^ * 
Her  representations  were  confirmed  by  the  Duchess  of  ^ D 
Use* ; and  Guise,  who  was  a watchful  observer  of  ail  15S$*. 
this  by-play,  in  order  that  he  might  not  give  the  King 
time  for  a deliberation  which  might  be  perilous,  pleaded  d**,^** 
fatigue  ami  withdrew.  He  was  accompanied  on  his 
return  by  a throng  of  rabble,  but  by  not  one  personage 
of  the  Court,  to  his  own  house  in  the  Hue  Antoine. 

Guise  was  scarcely  in  safety  before  he  perceived  the 
imprudence  of  which  he  hail  been  guilty,  and  he  imme- 
diately strengthened  himself  in  his  HA  tel.  He  called  Huprecan- 
around  him  four  hundred  gentlemen  soldiers  on  whom  tionary 
he  could  depend,  and  he  communicated  with  the  Sheriffs 
to  be  ready  to  assemble  their  civic  bandi  at  a moment's 
warning.  The  night  indeed  was  {Hissed  both  at  the 
Louvre  and  at  the  Queen's  Palace  in  similar  precautions, 
and  the  streets  were  filled  in  the  morning  with  restless 
groups.  The  Duke  visited  the  Louvre  at  an  early 
hour ; but  upon  this  occasion  he  was  accompanied  by 
his  whole  suite,  and  each  gentleman  was  armed  under 
his  clonk  with  a pistol.  After  paying  his  compliments  Ilia  second 
to  the  Queen  Louise,  his  cousin,  he  attended  the  King  visit  to  the 
to  Muss,  and  returned  without  molestation  to  his  HAtel.  ^t,UTre* 

In  the  afternoon  he  repaired  to  the  Palace  of  Catherine, 
and  in  an  interview  with  Henry  in  her  garden,  he  spoke 
with  undisguised  freedom  on  the  state  of  public  affairs. 

The  following  day  was  passed  in  unsuccessful  domici- 
liary visits,  which  the  King  had  ordered  to  be  made  to 
the  houses  of  the  duet  citizens  with  the  intent  of  disco- 
vering ami  excluding  nil  persons  whose  fidelity  was 
suspected.  Frustrated  in  this  attempt  by  the  wariness  The  King 
of  the  Bourgeois,  he  at  length  resolved  upon  force,  and  omJcii  his 
commanded  Biron  and  the  Marquis  d’Ossuna  to  occupy  kwpt  to^ 
Paris*  on  the  next  morning  with  his  Guards  and  the  r nt,lx 
Swiss  mercenaries. 

At  an  hour  before  da\ break  the  drums  of  the  Swiss  The  Bam 
were  accordingly  heard  in  the  streets  of  the  Capital, 
and  about  four  thousand  men  were  posted  on  the  North 
of  the  river,  chiefly  in  the  Burial-ground  of  (he  Inno- 
cents the  Place  de  Greve,  nnd  the  Marche  Neuf.  The 
Guards,  omounting  to  half  the  same  number,  marched 
into  the  Isle,  and  occupied  the  approaches  to  the 
three  bridges,  the  Petit-pont,  and  those  of  St.  Michel, 
and  of  Notre  Dftme.  Guise,  informed  beforehand  of 
this  project,  had  made  counter- prepnnil ions  accordingly, 
and  when  Louis  Davila,  brother  to  the  Historian,  a 
gentleman  attached  to  the  household  of  Catherine,  was 
sent  by  his  wily  mutresA  on  a reconnoissance,  under  pre- 
text of  conveying  a compliment  to  the  Duke,  he  observed 
enough  to  convince  hitn  that  vigorous  resistance  was  in- 
tended. Casks  filled  with  earth  or  dung  were  piles)  on 
eoch  other  at  the  entrances  of  the  main  streets ; the 
chains  employed  by  the  Police  to  close  the  passage  of 
thoroughfares  during  popular  tumults  were  stretched 
across;  and  behind  them  appeared  bauds  of  men  rudely 
accoutred  and  diversely  armed,  but  ail  presenting  a re- 
solute demeanour,  and  marshalled  and  eucuuraged  by 
officers  whom  Davila  recognised  as  belonging  to  the 
suite  of  Guise.  To  the  Duke’s  HAtel  lie’  was  admitted 
by  a wicket,  for  the  great  gates  were  carefully  sentinelled. 

The  Courts  and  the  garden  were  filled  with  soldiers  and 
piles  of  arms  somewhat  ostentatiously  displaced;  and 
3u2 
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the  messenger,  after  having  saturated  his  eyes  with  this 
fierce  provision  for  battle,  returned,  bearing  to  Catherine 
a compliment  equally  vague,  insincere,  and  unmeaning 
with  that  which  she  had  despatched. 

The  students  of  the  University  were  laboriously  em- 
ployed, under  direction  of  the  Count  de  Brissuc,  in  bar- 
ricading the  Place  Maubccuf.  Thai  brave  soldier  well 
knew  that  on  his  return  from  an  unsuccessfulexpedilion 
the  King  had  tauntingly  remarked  that  Brissuc  was 
good  for  nothing,  either  by  land  or  by  sea,  and  he  re- 
quested that  some  one  would  acquaint  Henry  that  Bris- 
sac  had  now  found  his  element,  and  that  he  would  prove 
himself  good  for  something  on  the  pav  ement  of  the  Ca- 
pitol. On  which  side  the  fust  shot  was  fired  may  he 
doubtful,  as  it  ever  ha*  been  on  most  similar  occasions ; 
but  the  blockade  of  the  streets  was  so  complete,  and  the 
communication  between  the  several  divisions  of  the 
Iloyal  troops  were  so  entirely  intercepted,  that  when  the 
struggle  once  commenced  it  was  rapidly  decided.  The 
Swiss,  assailed  by  showers  of  stones  and  musketry  from 
the  windows  of  houses  which  they  were  unable  to  three,  and 
encaged  with  enemies  almost  invisible  and  upon  whom 
they  found  it  impossible  to  retaliate,  alter  losing  several 
of  their  body,  threw  down  their  muskets  and  halberds, 
asked  for  quarter,  and  were  made  prisoners.  The 
French  Guards  received  a little  milder  usage,  and  were 
allowed  to  retire  after  extinguishing  their  matches  and 
piling  their  arms. 

Within  the  Louvre  all  was  consternation,  and  the 
Queen  Mother  and  Villequier  urged  Henry  lo  present 
himself  before  the  People  and  to  make  an  appeal  to  their 
loyalty.  This  hazardous  experiment  was  declined  ; and 
Catherine  herself,  always  o stranger  to  fear,  resolved 
upon  a personal  interview  with  Guise,  and  demanded 
from  the  Bourgeois  freedom  of  passage  to  his  lldtel.  She 
was  informed  that  it  wa*  not  possible  fur  any  carriage  lo 
pass  along  the  barricaded  streels,  and  she  made  arrange- 
ments accordingly  for  conveyance  in  a sedan  chair 
escorted  by  only  a small  number  of  gentlemen.  Two  hours 
were  consumed  in  this  painful  journey , for  each  barri- 
cade was  to  be  closed  again  after  it  had  been  traversed. 
Guise  received  her  with  respect,  hut  urged  demands 
proving  lull  consciousness  of  his  superiority.  He  required 
that  the  King  should  declare  him  Lieutenant-General  as 
before;  that  the  States  should  be  immediately  convened 
at  Paris;  that  the  King  of  Navarre  should  be  excluded 
front  the  succession;  that  the  chief  Ministers  and  Fa- 
vourites should  be  removed  and  banished  ; that  two 
armies,  one  in  Poitou,  the  other  in  Dauphint1,  should  be 
placed  under  his  orders  for  the  reduction  of  the  Hugue- 
nots ; and  that  six  strong  cautionary  towns  should  be  de- 
livered to  the  Leaguers. 

The  return  of  Catherine  was  equally  slow  w ith  her  ad- 
vance, and  it  was  not  until  a late  hour  that  she  arrived 
at  the  Louvre,  bearing  these  exorbitant  proposition*. 
The  night  was  passed  ill  inconclusive  deliberations,  and 
no  other  resolution  was  adopted  excepting  that  Cathe- 
rine should  again  visit  Guise  and  endeavour  lo  persuade 
nim  to  modify  his  requisitions. 

As  she  passed  through  one  of  the  barricades  on  the 
following  morning  in  the  same  manner  a*  on  the  preced- 
ing afternoon,  a friendly  whisper  warned  her  that  fifteen 
thousand  men  were  assembling  without  the  walls  to  cut 
off  all  retreat  from  the  Louvre.  Huving  found  means 
to  despatch  this  important  news  to  her  son,  she  pro- 
ceeded onwards,  and  with  the  hope  of  gaining  time  dis- 
cussed with  Guise  each  point  of  his  demand  separately, 


although  she  found  him  less  inclined  than  before  to  relax  Annuls  of 
upon  any  one  particular.  While  they  were  thus  engaged  France, 
in  conversation,  lie  was  informed  that  the  King  had 
escaped  from  the  Louvre  by  the  garden  gate  of  the  From 
Tuileries  and  was  already  far  from  Paris.  “ Madame  !”  .A' 

he  exclaimed  with  some  bitterness,  “ this  is  treacherous  ; 1 ^ 

while  you  are  seeking  to  amuse  me  here  the  King  has  A u 

quilted  his  Palace  with  the  design  of  levying  war  against  1559 

me.”  Catherine  feigned  the  utmost  surprise  ; she  aver*  jjto  j*j- 
red  that  the  report  was  incredible,  or  that  if  it  were  true 
the  resolution  must  have  been  taken  on  the  sudden  and  from  Psris. 
after  her  departure  from  the  Louvre.  Then  speedily  re- 
entering her  chair  she  paused  once  more  through  all 
the  barricades  without  molestation  or  insult  from  the 
Leaguers,  whom  she  had  thus  cgregionsly  deluded. 

Tlie  King,  indeed,  had  scarcely  received  the  intclli-  Mole  of  his 
genee  which  she  had  secretly  conveyed  to  him  than  he  ®*4»ht. 
determined  upon  immediate  High!.  For  that  purpose, 
without  communicating  hi*  intention  to  any  of  those 
about  him,  he  descended  into  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries 
ns  if  to  take  his  customary  walk.  Then,  while  chatting 
on  indifferent  subjects  with  the  few  Courtiers  who  sur- 
rounded him,  he  entered  his  stables  as  if  to  look  at  his 
horse*,  and  having  put  on  bouts  and  a riding  habit  he 
rode  at  full  speed  to  St.  Cloud,  slept  at  Uambouillet, 
and  reached  Chartres  on  the  next  day  by  dinner  time. 

No  sooner  was  he  disemltarr»SM~d  from  the  Capital  than 
he  turned  round  and  swore  that  he  never  would  re-enter 
it  except  through  a breach.  The  Queens,  Catherine 
and  l.ouise,  boldly  remained  in  the  Louvre  notwith- 
standing the  w hole  City  was  in  the  power  of  the  populace, 
and  Guis«  was  knowu  to  be.  not  unreasonably,  irritated 
at  the  deception  under  which  he  had  suffered. 

Henry  remained  nl  Chartres  until  the  close  of  May  n«  repairs 
when  he  transferred  his  Court  to  Blois,  in  which  City 
lie  notified  his  intention  of  assembling  the  States  Ge- 
neral in  the  ensuing  August.  From  caprice,  or  from  a Consents  to 
mistrust  which  appears  inseparably  connected  wuth  many  «>f 
despotism,  or  from  a hope  of  more  effectually  conceal*  Guist’s  de- 
ing  his  ultimate  intentions,  he  voluntarily  consented  tc  m4n<*** 
several  of  the  demands  which  had  been  made  by  the 
League ; and  among  the  least  expected  concessions  was 
the  removal  of  the  Duke  d'Epernon  from  his  Govern-  Disgraces 
ment  of  Normandy,  and  from  numerous  other  posts 
w hich  he  had  received  as  murks  of  Court  favour ; and  in  KdjcT«if0n* 
the  course  of  July  whs  issued  an  Edict  of  Reunion,  in  Reunion, 
which,  with  very  slight  variation,  almost  all  the  propo-  Aug.  14. 
si  lions  were  admitted  which  Guise  had  offered  during 
the  Barricades. 

The  triumph  of  the  League  appeared  to  be  complete 
when  Guise  was  declared  Lieutenant-General;  and  the 
Duke  confidently  anticipated  that  at  the  approaching 
Slates  General,  in  which  he  spared  no  intrigue  to  pro- 
cure a large  majority,  he  should  crown  his  ambition  by 
obtaining  the  sword  of  Constable.  Various  causes, 
however,  protracted  the  assemblage  of  that  Body,  and  its 
first  Sessions  was  not  opened  before  the  middle  of  Oc-  The  States 
tober.  In  the  tumultuary  debates  which  ensued,  the  General  at 
Leuguers  greatly  predominated,  till  Henry,  mistaking!)  Be- 
thinking to  deliver  himself  from  popular  odium,  from  ***• 
the  States,  from  the  Seize,  nay  from  the  Leugue  itself, 
by  the  destruction  of  the  individual  upon  whom  he  sup- 
posed all  their  movements  todepend,  perpetrated  the  great 
crime  winch  it  cannot  be  doubtful  that  he  had  contem- 
plated from  the  momeutof  his  flight  from  Paris, but  which 
lie  had  vigilantly  concealed  within  hiB  own  bosom  with- 
out uwakening  the  suspicion  of  even  his  crafty  mother. 
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History,  While  Catherine  was  confined  to  her  chamber  by  a 
severe  attack  of  the  gout,  Henry  communicated  his  per- 
Freoi  fiJious  design  to  some  of  the  most  resolute  and  unprin- 
A'  cipled  of  his  Courtiers,  who  unhesitatingly  engaged 

A to  themselves  in  the  project  of  assassination.  The  brave 

CriHon,  when  the  proposition  was  made  to  him,  although 


15S9  hLs  personal  enmity  to  Guise  was  well  known,  replied 
that  he  was  ready  to  challenge  him  to  single  combat, 
tftkp*  raea-  ^ that  he  was  not  by  any  means  prepared  to  assist  in 
niruv  for  the  hi*  murder.  Guise  was  forewarned  ; but  to  all  the  in- 


uMauuui-  formation*  given  him  he  answered,  “They  dare  not!** 
tion  of  and  on  December  23  he  obeyed  a summon*  to  a Council, 
held  at  uit  early  hour,  under  pretence  that  the  King 
wished  to  withdraw  itt  order  that  he  might  prepare  him* 
self  for  the  celebration  of  Christmas.  After  he  had 


ascended  the  grand  staircase,  the  gales  were  closed  be- 
hind him  and  vigilantly  sentinelled.  In  the  saloon,  in 
which  the  chief  members  of  the  Council  were  in  wait- 


ing, he  complained  of  cold,  and  was  seized  with  a bleed- 
ing at  the  nose.  After  partaking  of  some  slight  restora- 
tive he  was  «um7toned  to  the  King's  closet,  and  was 
lifting  the  hangings  of  an  antechamber  which  separated 
the  two  apartments,  when  St.  Maliue,  one  of  the  eight 
Murder  of  *>8*assiriK  who  had  been  selected  from  the  Royal  body 
tbu  Duke  of  guard  of  forty-five,  struck  him  with  a poniard  in  the 
tiuue,  back  of  his  neck.  The  gush  of  blood  rendered  him 
speechless.  He  clapped  his  hand  instinctively  on  his 
sword,  was  overpowered  by  the  other  assassins,  and  fell 
dead  at  the  entrance  of  the  Ring’s  cabinet. 

The  Cardinal  of  Guise  and  the  Archbishop  of  Lyons, 
alarmed  at  the  noise,  rushed  to  the  door  of  the  saloon 
f^iiw  an^  attempted  escape,  but  they  were  seized  and  ar- 
CudinaUf  res^'  The  Cardinal  was  put  to  death  on  the  follow- 
(tube.  >ng  evening.  The  King,  immediately  alter  the  murder 
of  the  Duke,  visited  the  apartment  of  Catherine;  atid 
when  she  answered  his  inquiries  after  her  health  bv  as- 
suring him  that  she  was  better,  " I too  am  better,'’  he 
remarked,  “ since  this  morning;  having  put  to  death 
the  King  of  Paris,  I feel  that  1 am  once  again  King  of 
France.”  *•  God  grant,’’  she  replied,  “that  you  have  not 
lost  all ; you  have  cut  out  the  work,  but  it  is  necessary 
also  to  sew  it  up.  Have  you  foreseen  all  the  results? 
Two  things  are  requisite — promptitude  and  resolution,” 
And  thus  saying,  she  sank  upon  her  cushion  in  ati  agony 
of  pain  and  apprehension. 

Few  acts  of  this  most  detestable  of  the  detestable  race 


of  Valais  have  been  considered  by  posterity  as  more  dis- 
honourable than  the  butchery  which  Henry  111.  thus 
perpetrated  on  a subject  enticed  to  his  Palace  by  as- 
sassins concealed  at  the  very  door  of  his  presence  cham- 
ber. It  was  not,  however,  so  reputed,  either  by  himself 
or  by  those  contemporaries  who  espnu-ed  the  Royal 
cause ; on  the  contrary,  they  beheld  in  it  a dexterous 
stroke  of  policy,  and  an  evincement  of  energy  similar  to 
The  murder  thut  which  had  won  laurel*  at  Jarnnc  and  Montcontour. 
of  Guise  «p-  Jt  was  thus  received  by  the  Papal  Legale  Morosini,  to 
ihe^Le  King  communicated  the  murder  within  a hour 

B * of  its  occurrence,  on  his  way  to  hear  Mass  in  the  Royal 
Chapel.  The  approval  with  which  the  Legate  heard 
the  intelligence  of  the  destruction  of  the  Chief  of  the 
League  emboldened  Henry  to  issue  orders  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Cardinal  also ; but  in  this  step  he  had  mis- 
calculated. Clerical  privileges  are  always  regarded  as 
inviolable,  and  the  sentence  of  a Cardinal  Prince  of  the 
Church  was  to  be  pronounced  only  by  the  Holy  See 
itself. 


The  bodies  of  the  deceased  Guises  were  consumed  by 


quicklime  in  the  court  of  the  Castle  of  Blois,  for  Henry  Annals  *f 
perceived  the  danger  he  might  encounter  by  granting  France, 
the  request  of  the  Duchess  de  Nemours,  their  bereaved 
mother,  if  they  were  granted  to  her  for  interment-  Ca-  I nun 

therine  de  Medicis  rose  from  her  sick  couch  to  have  one  A„*  D* 

interview  with  the  imprisoned  Cardinal  of  Bourbon,  w ho 
set  no  bounds  to  his  complaints.  The  scene  waa  violent  10 
and  agitating,  and  she  died  not  long  after  it,  before  the  j$i$g 
completion  of  her  seventieth  year.  Without  seeking  to 
extenuate  her  crimes*  it  may  be  remarked  in  her  behalf 
that  she  was  a foreigner,  and  had  deeply  offended  by  .i, 
turns  each  of  the  Religious  parties  by  which  France  was  A.  p. 
distracted.  Perhaps  the  judgment  which  the  preacher  15S9. 
Linccslre  offered,  in  a Sermon  delivered  at  Paris  within  Jan.  5. 
three  days  of  her  death,  gives  a just  picture  of  her  cha 
racier.  ” The  (Juecn  Mother,”  said  he,  u is  gone!  of 
whom  it  is  reported  that  while  living  she  did  much  evil 
and  much  good.  I believe  the  former  predominated ; 
but  it  is  plain  that  she  took  no  pait  in  the  late  murder  of 
our  dear  Princes.  If  on  that  account  any  one  should 
choose  accidentally  to  drop  her  a Pater  or  an  Ave  it  may 
be  of  some  use  to  her  soul,  and  I give  him  full  leave  to 
act  us  he  thinks  proper.” 

The  excitement  at  every  place  connected  with  the  Great  ex- 
Lengtte  was  immediate  and  most  violent.  At  Orleans,  at  citement 
Chartres,  and  in  the  Capital,  the  shops  were  closed,  and 
the  populace  manifested  fierce  symptoms  of  insurrection.  ™ 

In  Paris,  indeed,  the  Municipal  Corporation  offered 
itself  as  sponsor  to  the  infant  of  whom  the  widowed 
Duchess  was  about  to  be  delivered.  The  Duchess  de 
Montpensier  harangued  the  leaders  of  the  rabble  from 
her  sick  couch,  Linccslre  denounced  Henri  de  Valois  by 
the  anagram  of  Vilain  H erode  and  the  Sorbonne,  after 
prayer*  and  the  celebration  of  Ma*s,  relieved  the  people 
from  their  oath  of  allegiance  and  proclaimed  it  lawful  to 
take  arms  against  him.  The  populace,  in  consequence, 
destroyed  his  Pictures  and  Statues  wherever  they  could 
be  found,  and  shattered  in  pieces  the  monuments  which 
he  had  erected  in  honour  of  his  Mignons. 

Burgundy  and  Britaiiny,  the  greater  part  of  Nor- 
mandy and  of  Champagne,  embraced  the  parly  of  the 
Leaguers.  Lyons  and  Toulouse  expelled  or  murdered 
their  Governors,  and  when  the  Duke  of  Mayrmie  en- 
tered Paris  with  a force  which  had  gradually  accumu- 
lated to  about  four  thousand  soldiers  and  five  hundred 


gentlemen,  he  was  received  with  enthusiasm,  and  ap- 
pointed by  a Council  of  Forty,  in  whom  the  Seize  had  M 0||> 
vested  their  authority.  Lieutenant  of  the  State  and  appointed 
Crown  of  France.  Mayenne  wisely  tempered  this  os-  Lieutenant* 
scmbly  by  the  addition  of  many  of  his  own  retainers,  (*®nersl  of 
and  named  it  the  Council-General  of  the  League.  ^Crwra. 

The  King  meantime,  deserted  on  almost  every  hand,  C 
received  his  first  succour  from  a Favourite  whom  he  had 


disgraced,  and  with  more  than  two  thousand  men.  de- 
spatched by  the  Duke  of  Epernon  to  his  assistance,  re- 
tired to  Tours.  There  finding  that  overtures  which  he  The  King 
had  secretly  made  to  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  and  also  to  retire*  to 
the  Pope  were  peremptorily  rejected,  he  was  impelled 
by  necessity  to  open  negotiations  with  the  Huguenots.  the* Hugo*. 
Ilcnry  of  Navarre  acted  with  his  accustomed  loyultv,  not*, 
gallantry,  and  honour.  Without  seeking  to  derive  un- 
due advantage  from  the  straits  to  which  the  King  was 
reduced,  he  asked  neither  for  definitive  Peace  nor  for 
absolute  Toleration ; but  leaving  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tending Religions  to  be  adjusted  hereafter,  he  only  de- 
manded a Truce  for  five  months,  and  .some  fortified  place 
on  the  Loire  which  might  at  all  events  secure  his  retreat. 
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The  King  wa<  far  from  meeting  these  propositions  with 
good  faith  equal  to  that  by  which  they  had  been  offered. 
He  would  if  possible  have  marketed  on  the  terms;  hut 
finding  that  Mayenne  was  already  in  the  field,  he  gave 
up  Saumur  to  the  Reformed,  and  extended  the  period 
of  Truce  to  a year. 

An  interview  took  place  between  the  two  Kings  in 
the  park  ul  Plcssis  lea  Tours.  The  Huguenots  placed 
little  reliance  upon  the  fidelity  of  their  new  ally,  and  they 
Wt»etm*hi*  P,mnl>  warnr{l  their  master  that  if  he  consented  to  the 
two  Hennea  proposition  he  was  but  a dead  man.  The  King  of  Nu- 
at  Pte«m*  varre,  however,  fearlessly  and  wisely  persevered.  He 
lot  Tom.  ••  hrtjJte  the  ice,’*  ns  he  wrote  to  De  Mornav,  *4  recom- 
mending himself  to  God,’*  and  he  received  an  approval 
from  that  good  and  faithful  servant  which  must  have 
fully  repaid  him  for  any  encounter  of  peril.  **  Sire,  you 
have  done  that  which  you  ought  to  have  done,  hut  that 
which  no  one  ought  to  have  counselled  you  to  do.” 
During  the  absence  of  Navarre  to  collect  troops  at 
Chinon  the  King  was  nearly  betrayed  into  an  ambus- 
cade at  Tours  by  Maycnue,  secretly  apprized  by  some 
of  the  citizens.  Soon  after  the  concentration  of  the 
Royal  army,  however,  the  Leaguers  received  a severe 
check  at  Henlis,  where  the  Duke  of  Longtieville  and  the 
brave  La  Noue  defeated  four  times  their  numbers.  The 
Duke  of  Amnftle,  who  commanded  the  beaten  army, 
galloped  unhurt  from  the  field ; but  he  left  the  whole 
of  his  baggage  and  ten  pieces  of  artillery  in  the  hands  of 
the  conquerors,  and  returned  to  be  the  victim  of  num- 
berless epigrams  which  the  wits  of  Paris,  on  all  occa- 
sions of  national  misfortune,  lavish  on  their  unsuccessful 
commanders. 

Sufficient  numbers  of  foreign  mercenary  infantry  were 
still  wanting  to  swell  the  Royalist  battalions,  when  Ni- 
colas llarlay  Lord  de  Sancy,  by  an  able  but  by  no  means 
a justifiable  stratagem,  raised  nearly  twenty  thousand 
men,  having  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Diets  of  Brume 
and  of  Geneva  under  false  pretences.  Having  filled  his 
ranks  by  money  which  those  Republics  themselves  fur- 
nished, and  by  some  funds  misrd  hy  crown  jewels  with 
which  he  had  been  intrusted,  (among  which  was  the 
celebrated  diamond  which  bears  his  own  name.)  he  rea- 
dily persuaded  his  soldiers,  by  a prospect  of  better  pay 
and  of  abundant  booty,  to  unite  with  the  King  of 
France  under  the  wails  of  Paris.  Henry,  assured  of 
this  succour,  advanced,  putting  to  the  sword  with  tner 
***"  ciless  severity  all  the  garrisons  which  resisted  him  in  his 
inarch,  and  threatening  to  raze  Paris  front  its  founda- 
tions. More  than  forty  thousand  men  were  under  the 
command  of  the  two  Kings  when  they  took  up  their  head- 
quarters at  St.  Cloud,  and  little  hope  remained  for  the 
escape  of  a City  half  garrisoned  by  those  who  had  shown 
themselves  to  be  ferocious  lovers  of  blood  indeed  in  po- 
pular  risings,  but  who  had  manifested  little  bravery  and 
no  discipline  on  the  field  of  battle.  But  the  Pope  hud 
awakened  more  deadly  foes  than  any  which  were  armed 
Bull  of  Six-  with  the  helmet  or  cuirass.  The  death  of  the  Cardinal  of 
tu»  V.  Guise  was  still  unatoned  for  when  Henry  concluded  that 
H«nrv*wuh  which  oppeared  in  the  eyes  of  Rome  to  be  on  unholy  and 
etcummu-  uimalural  Treaty  with  the  Huguenots ; and  Sixtus  on 
nicatioa.  that  occasion  had  issued  a Monition,  in  which  the  utmost 
penalties  of  Excommunication  were  threatened,  unless 
the  Cardinal  of  Bourbon  and  the  Archbishop  of  Lyons 
were  set  at  liberty  within  ten  days.  That  term  had  long 
expired,  when  Jacques  Clement,  a young  Dominican  of 
Sens,  surrendering  himself  to  fanaticism,  and  deluded 
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by  n persuasion  that  he  vras  visited  by  beatific  visions, 
consulted  his  Superior  upon  the  abstract  sin  of  Regicide. 

Father  Rourgoin  probably  anticipated  the  object  of  his 
disciple,  for  he  spoke  of  all  murder  as  forbidden  bv  ths 
law  of  God  ; but  he  dropped  some  expressions  concern- 
ing the  righteousness  of  the  blow  inflicted  by  Judith  on 
Holoferues,  which  decided  the  zealot  iu  hia  resolution. 

The  rot  must  be  given  from  the  account  of  M.  )e  Guesle, 
Procureur-General,  who  at  that  time  performed  the 
duties  of  Auditor  of  the  Camp,  and  to  whom  Clement 
introduced  himself  on  his  arrival  at  St.  Cloud.  * 

Clement  had  forged  or  ohtained  letters  from  the  Pre- 
sident de  Harlay  and  the  Count  de  Brion,  buth  at  that 
time  prisoners  ill  Puris,  and  with  these  he  presented  Repair*  to 
himself  to  M.  Ic  Guesle,  who,  knowing  the  handwriting  the  camp, 
of  the  President,  felt  no  suspicion  of  the  messenger,  in- 
formed him  it  was  too  late  to  see  the  King  on  that  even- 
ing, promised  him  an  introduction  on  the  following 
morning,  and  committed  him  for  entertainment  to  his 
retinue  at  his  own  quarters.  His  conversation  at  sup- 
per was  easy  and  cheerful,  and  it  was  re  mem  he  red  after- 
wards that  he  used  his  own  knife,  (newly  made  and  wilh  a 
block  handle,)  an  implement  which  at  that  time  it  was 
common  for  all  persons  of  his  degree  to  carry  about  wilh 
them,  and  which  therefore  occasioned  no  remark.  He  Aug.  U 
slept  tranquilly  and  profoundly,  so  that  De  Guesle 
awakened  him  when  he  repaired  to  Court  on  the  follow- 
ing morning. 

It  was  about  eight  o'clock,  and  the  King  was  in  his 
dressing  chamber  at  his  toilet  in  a loose  gown  when  the 
Jacobin  was  admitted.*  He  made  a profound  reverence, 
and  at  the  same  time  presenting  his  letters,  added  that 
he  was  intrusted  with  a secret  communication,  to  be  de- 
livered only  to  the  Royal  ear.  The  King  made  a sign 
for  the  retirement  of  the  bystanders,  and,  while  he  was 
employed  in  reading  the  letters,  Clement,  watching  bis 
opportunity,  drew  out  the  knife  concealed  in  his  sleeve  and  anas, 
and  struck  him  with  so  great  force  in  the  lower  part  of  his  th« 
belly  that  he  left  the  weapon  in  the  wound.  The  King, 
withdrawing  it  with  difficulty,  stabbed  the  assassin  over 
the  letl  eyebrow,  and  his  attendants,  hearing  him  exclaim 
" That  wretch  of  n Monk  ! he  has  killed  me!”  rushed 
forward,  and.  too  much  irritated  by  the  piteous  sight 
that  met  their  eyes,  laid  the  murderer  dead  before  they 
remembered  the  importance  of  investigation. 

The  surgeons,  after  their  first  examination  of  the 
wound,  pronounced  it  not  to  be  dangerous,  and  so  it 
wus  reported  in  despatches  immediately  addressed  to 
Foreign  Courts  and  to  all  the  Provincial  Governor*. 

So  slightly,  indeed,  was  it  esteemed,  that  Henry  of  Na- 
varre, who  had  received  intelligence  of  the  murderous 
attempt  while  engaged  on  a reconnoitring  party,  after 
visiting  the  bed  of  his  wounded  sovereign,  returned  to 
bis  quarters  at  Meudon  with  an  assurance  that  all  wus 
proceeding  favourably.  Hence,  however,  he  was  again  nnth  of 
summoned,  soon  after  midnight,  by  on  announcement  Henry  III, 
that  the  King  was  in  extreme  danger ; and  before  he  Aug.  2. 
could  reach  St.  Cloud  the  lust  of  the  Valois  had  expired 
at  between  two  and  three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  after 
having  reigned  a little  more  than  fifteen  years,  and 
lived  nearly  thirty-eight. 


* The  particular  circumstances  under  which  Henry  gave  audi- 
ence am  men  turned  by  all  the  anginal  writers,  anti  sufficiently 
evince  both  the  barbarism  of  existing  manners  and  alao  the  cua- 
tempt  in  which  Moults  of  Clement's  grade  were  held. 
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The  power  transmitted  by  the  firm  and  dexterous  hand 
of  Ferdinand  to  hi*  successor  had  been  acquired  by  a 
singular  combination  of  circumstances,  and  consolidated 
by*  a union  of  vigour  and  prudence  hardly  less  un- 
common. Two  hostile  lineage*  united,  two  independent 
Sovereigns  reigning  together  without  jealousy,  a valiant 
(ample  compelled  either  universally  to  abjure  their  Re- 
ligion, or  to  desert  for  ever  the  land  they  had  entered  as 
conqueror*,  and  had  for  centuries  occupied  as  inha- 
bitants,— these  are  the  memorable  events  by  which  the 
reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  is  disiinguislied  in  the 
annals  of  modern  History.  Nor  is  this  all : the  over- 
flowing opulence  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  disciplined 
strength  of  Germany,  together  with  the  u net  pin  red 
treasures  of  the  Indies,  were  added  to  live  splendid  in- 
heritance of  Charles  L ; ami  Spain,  tin  longer  divided  be- 
tween rival  Monarch*,  nor  torn  in  pieces  by  the  partisans 
of  contending  Sects,  assumed  an  attitude  which  excited 
tike  attention,  and  entered  upon  a career  which  justified 
the  apprehensions,  of  civilized  Europe. 

Till  the  death  of  Maximilian  gave  u new  direction  to 
his  views  and  passions,  Charles  the  heir  of  this  vast 
Monarchy,  did  not  display  abilities  at  all  corresponding  to 
the  superiority  of  his  fortune.  Surrounded  by  Flemish 
Ministers  deeply  imbued  with  the  customs  and  firmly 
attached  to  the  characteristic  qualities  of  his  Countrymen, 
he  was  long  before  he  succeeded  in  reconciling  himself 
to  the  pride  of  the  ancient  Nobility  of  Castile,  or  the  tur- 
bulence of  the  free  States  of  Aragon.  After  the  decease 
ofFerdinund,  tin*  public  tranquillity  had  been  maintained 
by  the  ascendency  of  Ximenes,  a man  who  united  the 
energies  of  a warrior  and  the  capacity  or  a statesman 
with  the  habits  of  an  anchorite.  He  had  suppressed,  by 
an  administration  equally  vigorous  and  prudent,  the 
symptoms  of  dissatisfaction  which  soon  began  to  dis- 
cover themselves  among  the  Spanish  Gram  lees,  and  an 
open  mutiny  into  which  Burgos,  Valladolid,  and  other 
important  towns  had  been  led  by  their  instigation  to 
engage.  He  had  also  successfully  repelled  an  invasion 
of  Navarre,  which  its  unfortunate  Monarch,  Jean 
d’Albrct,  encouraged  by  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  the 
absence  of  Charles,  awl  the  turbnlence  of  the  Nobles, 
attempted  to  recover.  The  war  which  he  carried  on 
against  Home  Barbarmsa,  Ring  of  Tunis  and  Algiers, 
was  not  equally  fortunate;  nevertheless,  the  failure  of  this 
expedition  enhanced  the  lustre  of  his  character,  by  dis- 
playing that  steadfast  fortitude  which  a long  course  of  un- 
iuterrupted  prosperity  had  neither  shaken  nor  overcome. 


But  this  disaster  wag  soon  forgotten,  while  the  exe-  Aiitul*  of 
cation  of  his  schemes  fur  establishing  the  royal  power  Spiun. 
on  a solid  basis,  and  of  diffusing  among  the  Provinces  of 
Spain  a sense  of  order  and  obedience,  became,  according 
to  the  respective  disquisitions  of  those  who  witnessed 
their  effect,  the  source  of  perpetual  admiration  am)  alarm. 

Su  insensible,  however,  were  the  Flemish  Courtiers  of 
Charles  to  the  merit*  of  this  extraordinary  man,  that 
every  artifice  was  employed  to  thwart  hi*  projects  and 
to  diminish  his  authority. 

Adrian  of  Utrecht,  La  Chau,  a Flemish  Gentleman, 
and  Amerstorf  were  successively  sent  over  to  share  in 
the  commis-dnn  of  Regency ; but  although  Ximenes 
received  these  strangers  with  every  mark  of  external 
distinction  due  to  the  office  which  they  held,  he  still 
retained  the  sole  direction  of  affairs;  and  his  Coun- 
trymen, averse  from  the  government  of  strangers,  co- 
operated with  him  in  all  his  efforts,  and  chose  rather 
to  submit  to  the  commands  of  a Spaniard,  however 
severe,  than  to  behold  the  supreme  power  in  the  hands 
of  foreigners  whom  they  looked  upon  as  being  utterly 
without  concern  for  the  honour  ami  happiness  of  their 
Country.  Charles,  however,  by  the  Peace  concluded  at 
Noyon,  in  1516,  between  himself  and  the  French 
King,  brought  at  length  to  a conclusion  the  long  and 
sanguinary  contest  to  which  the  League  of  Catnbray  had 
given  rise.  The  passage  into  Spain  now  was  secure  eh.td«i 
and  open,  still  the  interested  councils  of  the  Flemish  arrives  in 
Nobles  retarded  his  departure  for  a whole  year  after  the  Spoil*, 
ratification  of  the  Treaty.  But  the  remonstrances  of  his 
grandfather  Maximilian,  and  the  reiterated  entreaties  of 
Ximenes,  at  length  prevailed.  He  embarked  at  Middle- 
burg,  and  after  a perilous  voyage  landed  at  Villa 
Victosa,  where  he  was  received  with  every  demonstration 
of  reverence  and  affection.  Ximenes  hastened  to  meet 
his  Sovereign,  but  was  seized  with  a violent  disorder, 
which  his  attendants  attributed  to  poison.  Finding  him-  A„  ®* 
self  unable  to  proceed,  he  wrote  to  Charles,  and,  forcibly  “ 
pointing  out  the  rapacity  and  insolence  of  the  Flemings, 
exhorted  him  to  dismiss  these  stranger*  who,  from  their 
numbers  and  influence,  gave  just  Offence  to  a proud  and 
jealous  People.  Disregarding  this  salutary  advice, 

Charles  yielded  to  the  suggestions  of  his  Favourites,  de- 
spatched a letter  to  Ximenes,  in  which,  after  coldly 
thanking  him  for  his  past  services,  he  permitted  him  to 
withdraw  into  his  Diocese,  and  to  conclude  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  tranquillity  and  retirement.  In  a few  hours  Death  of 
after  reading  ibis  letter,  the  great  Minister  oeased  Xirocne*. 
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to  live ; conscious  of  hia  own  transcendent  merit,  he 
could  not  survive  the  ingratitude  of  a muster  whom  he 
hud  served  so  faithfully. 

The  virtues  and  abilities  of  Ximencs  place  him  among 
the  most  illustrious  of  those  Ministers  to  whom  the 
destiny  of  Empires  has  been  trusted.  But  his  merits 
were  celebrated  with  peculiar  zeal  by  the  People  whom 
he  governed,  among  whom  he  it  as  considered  as  a 
martyr  to  the  honour  of  his  Country.  Such,  indeed,  was 
the  regard  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  contemporaries, 
that  during  Ilia  life  he  was  reverenced  as  a Saint,  and 
believed  to  pasvess  the  power  of  working  miracles. 

By  the  death  of  Ximcnes,  the  Archbishopric  of  Toledo, 
the  second  dignity  of  the  lionu*>h  Church  iti  import- 
ance and  emolument,  became  vacant,  and  was  immedi- 
ately conferred  on  William  of  Croy,  the  nephew  of 
Chievres,  who  had  not  attained  the  age  prescribed  for 
the  possession  of  such  an  office  by  the  canonical  regu- 
lations. This  imprudent  measure  completed  the  aliena- 
tion of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  violent  commotions  that 
soon  followed  this  event  showed  how  deep  an  impression 
it  had  made,  and  how  lasting  was  the  resentment  it  hud 
inspired.  After  Charles  had  obtained  from  the  Cortes 
of  Castile  a recognition  of  his  title  as  Sovereign,  and  a gift 
of  six  hundred  thousand  ducats,  he  proceeded  to  Aragon, 
in  which  Kingdom  he  found  more  jealousies  to  allay  and 
more  difficulties  to  encounter.  A desire  of  mortifying 
the  Flemings  and  of  disappointing  their  avarice  had 
augmented  the  vigilance  ami  roused  the  passions  of  the 
Aragonese  People,  and  nil  the  influence  ami  address  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Zaragoza  was  requisite  to  prevail 
upon  them  to  own  Charles  us  their  King  during  the  life 
of  his  mother,  and  to  grant  him  a sum  of  money  which 
fell  far  short  of  his  expectations.  The  Cortes  of  Cata- 
lonia was  yet  more  intractable ; but  soon  after  Charles’s 
arrival  at  Barcelona,  intelligence  was  received  of  an 
event  which  rendered  all  these  transactions  comparatively 
trifling  and  insignificant.  This  was  the  death  of  the  Em- 
peror Maximilian,  a Prince  who,  though  neither  formid- 
able from  his  power  nor  abilities  to  other  nations  during 
his  life,  prepared  by  his  death  those  consequences  which, 
during  the  succeeding  century,  gave  an  entirely  new 
aspect  to  tile  wars  and  negotiations  of  Europe.  In  less 
than  half  a year  after  the  death  of  his  grandfather, 
Charles  was  raised  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
Electoral  College  to'  the  Imperial  Throne.  This  pro- 
mot  inti,  which  contributed  so  much  to  enhance  the  lustre 
of  Charles’s  reputation,  was  regarded  by  his  Spanish 
subjects  with  great  uneasiness  and  discontent.  Several 
indications  of  a sullen  and  refractory  spirit  were  exhibited 
among  all  classes  of  People ; and  w hen  the  Pope  granted 
to  him  the  tenth  of  all  Ecclesiastical  Benefices  in  Castile, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war  against  the 
Infidels,  a convocation  of  the  Clergy  of  Castile  unani- 
mously refused  compliance  with  the  demand. 

Leo  X.,  exasperated  by  this  resistance,  laid  the  King- 
dom under  an  Interdict;  but  the  Clergy  continued  to 
set  his  authority  at  defiance,  and  at  last  Charles  himself 
was  compelled  to  solicit  its  recall.  But,  in  Valencia,  an 
Insurrection  broke  out  which  assumed  a far  more  me- 
nacing and  serious  aspect.  The  People  of  Valencia,  ex- 
asperated by  the  oppression  of  the  Nobles,  and  inflamed 
by  the  seditious  discourses  of  a Monk,  bad  taken  arms, 
and  had  punished  certain  criminals  in  a tumultuary 
manner,  witliout  the  intervention  of  the  Civil  Magistrate. 
Elevated  by  the  discovery  of  their  importance  and  the 
consciousness  of  their  strength,  they  formed  themselves 


into  companies  which  were  regularly  disciplined  and  Annals  of 
trained  to  martial  exercises.  This  proceeding  gave  Spain, 
great  alarm  to  the  Nobles,  who  dreaded  yet  further  cn- 
croachments  on  their  privileges,  which  were  more  exten-  rc,n 
sivc  in  Valencia  than  in  any  other  part  of  Spain,  and  as  j 
they  could  not  hope  to  check  the  progress  of  the  male-  Jo 
contents  without  having  recourse  to  arms,  it  became  A D 
necessary  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Emperor  for  that 
purpose ; the  People  also  sent  their  deputies  to  state  the 
evils  under  which  they  sulfered,  and  to  petition  for  their 
removal. 

Charles,  disgusted  by  the  conduct  of  the  Cortes  of 
Vuleutia,  who  had  insisted  upon  his  personal  attendance 
before  they  would  grant  him  any  supply  or  acknowledge 
him  as  their  Sovereign,  hastily  decided  in  favour  of  the 
People,  and  sanctioned  the  course  of  proceedings  which 
they  had  adopted.  The  People,  encouraged  by  this  up-  jji*Coo»«nts 
pearance  of  favour,  proceeded  to  let  more  unreasonable  in  Spun, 
extremities ; they  treated  the  Nobles  with  insolence,  and 
at  length  expelled  them  from  the  City,  the  government  of 
which  they  trusted  to  an  association  chosen  from  them- 
selves, a measure  which  soon  proved  the  cause  of  endless 
disasters  and  calamities.  The  Kingdom  of  Castile  was 
agitated  with  similar  violence.  As  Charles’s  intention 
oi  visiting  Germany  was  now  generally  known,  several 
Cities  determined  to  remonstrate  against  it,  and  al  the 
same  time  to  reek  redress  for  their  other  grievances. 

Charles  eluded  an  immediate  interview  with  the 
Deputies,  and  fixed  upon  the  town  of  Compostella,  in 
Gailicia,  for  the  meeting  of  the  Castilian  Cortes ; the 
motive  for  calling  that  assembly  was  to  obtain  another 
donative,  although  the  time  had  not  yet  expired  for  the 
payment  ol  the  former  subsidy. 

The  indignation  and  alarm  excited  by  a measure  so 
dangerous  and  unconstitutional  were  universal ; the 
Populace  of  Vnlladolid  flew  to  arms,  and  had  tint 
Charles  and  his  foreign  attendants  contrived  to  escape 
during  a tempcsl.  it  was  the  intention  of  the  insurgents 
to  have  murdered  Lite  Flemings,  and  obliged  him  to  as- 
semble the  Cories  in  their  City.  The  instructions  of 
the  Cities  to  their  Deputies  corresponded  entirely  with 
these  violent  proceedings;  they  were  ordered  to  insist 
upon  a full  redress  of  grievances  before  they  entered 
upon  the  consideration  of  (he  donative  which  was  de- 
manded in  a manner  so  unprecedented. 

But,  in  spite  of  all  these  injunctions,  the  petty  jealousies  a.  d. 

between  the  Nobles  and  the  Commons,  joined  to  the  1520. 
address  and  insinuations  of  Charles  and  his  Ministers, 
triumphed  over  the  integrity  of  the  Deputies  and  the 
interest  of  (heir  Country,  and  the  donative  was  granted 
without  cither  any  redress  for  post  or  security  against 
future  grievances. 

Charles,  having  accomplished  his  object,  paid  little 
regard  to  the  complaints  of  hi*  People,  which  the  Deputies 
had  enabled  him  (o  despise  with  impunity.  It  must  be 
owned  that  such  conduct  wax  not  calculated  to  set  at 
rest  the  apprehensions  or  to  calm  the  solicitude  of  the 
Spanish  patriots.  Having  nominated  Adrian  to  the  Charles 
Regency  of  Castile,  John  de  Lanuxci  to  the  Vice-  ^«p»***fi* 
royalty  of  Aragon,  and  Diego  de  Mendoza,  Conde  delltnoilu*‘ 
Melilo,  to  the  Viceroyalty  of  Valencia,  he  sailed  from 
Corunna  on  the  22d  of  May,  leaving  his  hereditary 
dominions  exposed  to  the  resentment  of  a powerful 
Nobility  and  the  fury  of  an  enraged  populace,  and  on 
the  very  brink  of  an  open  insurrection.  On  the  de- 
parture of  Charles,  the  flame  of  discontent,  which 
respect  for  bis  presence  had  in  some  degree  suppressed, 
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History,  burst  forth  with  redoubled  violence.  Tordesillas,  the 
representative  of  Segovia,  perished  by  (he  hands  of  the 
^f‘>ra  populace  of  that  City ; his  house  was  razed  to  the 

*'  q ground,  his  goods  were  burned,  nor  was  there  found 

* among  the  licentious  actors  of  these  outrages  any  one 

A D who  would  contaminate  himself  by  appropriating  any 

1620  Pnr*  ProPerty  °f 50  great  a traitor.  Tin?  measures 

Tum  dt*'  ^en  lo  8UPPress  the  tumult  in  Segovia  rendered  the 
Sp»ia  * m animosity  of  the  Spaniard*  still  more  implacable.  During 
A< *D>  the  contest  between  the  Emperors  troops  and  the 

1^20  citizens,  the  town,  one  of  the  most  considerable  at  that 

time  in  Spain,  caught  fire  and  was  reduced  to  ashes. 
This  circumstance  wrought  the  passions  of  the  Spaniards 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  fury.  Valladolid,  no  longer  con- 
trolled by  the  presence  of  Adrian,  Charles’s  deputy, 
openly  renounced  its  allegiance.  The  citizens  of  Toledo 
attacked  the  castle,  which  they  obliged  the  Governor  to 
surrender,  established  a popular  form  of  government, 
and  levied  troops  in  their  defence.  Don  J uan  de  Padilla, 
eldest  son  of  the  Commendator  of  Castile,  assumed 
the  direction  of  the  malecontents.  Tins  Nobleman  |hw- 
scssed  great  generosity  and  talents, and  was  animated  by  a 
passionate  love  of  freedom  and  a sincere  desire  to  redress 
the  grievances  of  his  fellow-dlircns.  His  first  ohjecl 
was  to  bind  the  insurgents  together  in  one  confederation ; 
a general  assembly  was  accordingly  held  at  Avila ; 
Deputies  were  sent  thither  from  all  the  principal  Cities 
of  the  Kingdom.  A solemn  League  was  formed  tinder 
the  name  of  the  Holy  Junta , which  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  frame  such  demands  as  the  welfare  of  the 
Country  and  the  service  of  the  King  required.  Padilla’s 
next  step  was  to  secure  the  person  of  the  unfortunate 
Queen  Joanna.  Huving  surprised  the  town  in  which  she 
resided,  he  approached  her  with  every  demonstration 
of  respect,  and  acquainted  her  with  the  miserable  con- 
dition of  her  subjects  and  the  imprudence  of  her  son, 
who  yielded  up  the  people  to  the  rapine  and  violence 
of  foreign  and  mercenary  oppressor*.  Joanna,  as  if 
awakening  from  a sleep,  expressed  her  regret  for 
wants  which,  as  she  had  never  heard  of  them,  could 
not,  she  said,  be  imputed  to  her  neglect,  and  desired 
Padilla  to  take  the  measures  necessary  for  the  welfare 
ami  happiness  of  her  subjects.  This  apparent  restora- 
tion of  their  Queen's  intellect  highly  gratified  the 
Castilians,  who  attributed  so  timely  a recovery  to  the 
direct  interposition  of  Providence  in  their  behalf ; but 
though  Joanna  received  an  address  of  the  Junta,  and 
was  present  at  a tournament,  site  refused  to  sign  any 
documents  laid  before  her,  and  soon  relapsed  into  her 
former  state  of  sullen  and  immovable  indifference.  The 
success  of  the  insurgents  was  but  of  short  duration.  By 
the  intriguea  of  the  Bishop  of  Zamora,  Antonio  de 
Arcuna,  who  had  joined  the  party  of  the  Commons, 
Don  Pedro  Gironne,  son  of  the  Condd  of  A mens,  was 
invested  with  the  supreme  command  of  their  forces. 
His  incapacity  soon  became  apparent.  He  suffered 
the  Condd  de  Haru  to  surprise  Tordesillas  and  to  re- 
cover the  person  of  Joanna,  and  he  then  retired  to 
avoid  the  indignation  of  the  Junta,  by  whom  his  errors 
A.  o.  were  scribed  lo  premeditated  treachery.  Charles  had 
1521.  now  Income  sensible  of  the  imprudence  of  bis  conduct; 
he  sent  letters  to  all  the  Cities  of  Castile,  exhorting  them 
to  return  to  their  allegiance,  and  promising  them  the 
immediate  removal  of  tire  causes  of  their  revolt,  and  an 
entire  indemnity  for  their  past  conduct.  He  also  ex- 
horted the  Nobles  to  assert  their  own  rights  and  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Crown  against  the  encroachments  of 
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the  Commons,  and  adding  to  the  Recency  Don  AnnaU  of 
Frederiquc  Hrnriquez,  Don  Inigo  de  Velasco,  the  Si1**'1' 
High  Admiral  and  High  Constable  of  Castile,  he  em- 
powered  them  to  vindicate  the  royal  authority,  and  to  ^rom 
compel  the  malecontents  to  return  to  their  obedience,  if  ,A’ ®* 
it  should  be  necessary,  by  force  of  arms.  At  length  the  ^ 
insurrection  met  with  the  usual  fate  of  hasty  and  ill-  A °n 
concerted  projects.  After  some  trifling  skirmishes,  the  j^o 
Royal  Generals  surprised  Padilla  in  his  retreat  from  Defeat  of 
Torrclobaton.  and  completely  dispersed  his  army,  taking  the  tnalo- 
himself  and  the  principal  lenders  of  the  Commons  content*, 
prisoners.  They  were  not  suffered  to  remain  long  in 
suspense  as  to  their  fate,  but  were  led  on  the  next  day 
to  execution ; they  met  their  death  with  a heroic  con- 
stancy of  spirit  worthy  of  the  noble  cause  for  which 
tliev  suffered.  Donna  Maria,  wife  of  Padilla,  a woman 
of  the  most  elevaled  mind  and  undaunted  courage,  still 
continued  to  hold  out  Toledo  against  the  victorious 
army.  She  employed  every  artifice  that  could  inflame 
the  passions  or  w ork  upon  the  credulity  of  the  populace. 

At  length  the  distress  incident  to  a long  blockade,  and 
the  despair  of  any  external  succour,  prevailed  over  all 
her  efforts.  The  people  took  arms  against  her,  and 
driving  her  out  of  the  City,  surrendered  it  to  the  Royulists. 

She  defended  the  citadel  for  some  months  longer  with 
desperate  resolution,  till  finding  it  impossible  to  continue 
further  resisiauce,  she  fled  in  disguise  to  Portugal,  where 
she  passed  the  rest  of  her  life  in  obscurity  and  solitude. 

About  the  same  time  the  tumults  in  Valencia  were  sup- 
pressed, and  the  Nobles  exercised  the  rights  of  conquest 
and  retaliation  with  extreme  severity. 

The  merciful  policy  which  Charles  adopted  on  his 
return  to  Spuin  had  a considerable  effect  in  soothing 
the  prejudices  and  in  reconciling  the  affections  of  his 
subjects.  After  the  execution  of  their  most  notorious 
leaders,  the  rebels  were  suffered  to  escape,  and  Charles 
by  a mild  reproof  checked  the  officious  servility  of  a 
Courtier  who  offered  to  discover  the  place  which  an  out- 
law had  selected  for  his  retreat.  This  anecdote  deserves 
to  he  remembered  as  affording  no  slight  proof  of  Charles's 
abilities,  and  he  reaped  the  fruits  of  his  humanity  in  the 
zeal  and  unbounded  devotion  with  which  the  Castilians 
contributed  on  all  future  occasions  to  the  relief  of  his 
necessities  and  to  the  support  of  his  renown.  The  issue 
of  this  rebellion,  by  a natural  consequence,  consolidated 
the  authority  it  was  intended  to  overthrow.  The  Nobles 
found  that  the  chains  which  they  hod  been  employed  in 
forging  for  the  Commons  were  intended  for  themselves. 

The  King's  power  was  henceforth  above  question  and 
without  limit. 

The  French,  finding  that  Charles  continued  to  keep  War  with 
possession  of  the  Kingdom  of  Navarre  in  open  violation  France, 
of  the  Treaty  of  Noyon,  took  advantage  of  these  dis- 
turbances to  overrun  that  Country  ; but  although  their 
arms  encountered  no  opposition,  the  prudence  of  Car- 
dinal Ximenes,  who  before  his  death  had  dismantled  ail 
the  fortified  towns  of  that  Country',  rendered  it  impossi- 
ble for  them  lo  retain  their  couquests,  which  were  re- 
covered with  as  much  facility  as  they  bad  been  obtained. 

Fonlarubia  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Spaniards; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  Constable  of  Bourbon  had  clan- 
destinely embraced  the  cuuseof  the  Emperor,  and,  after 
narrowly  escaping  detention,  had  invaded  Provence  and 
invested  Marseilles,  while  Francis  crossed  the  Alps  and 
laid  siege  to  Pavia. 

But  the  events  of  the  Italian  wars  have  been  re- 
lated elsewhere,  and  we  must  in  this  place  confine 
3 x 
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ourselves  entirely  to  the  affair*  of  Spain.  We  hasten, 
therefore,  over  passages  in  which  the  part  acted  by  that 
Kingdom  was  only  subordinate,  and  we  resume  our 
narrative  by  the  measures  taken  to  avenge  her  Hag  on 
repealed  insults  offered  to  it  by  the  Corsair  Hayradin 
Barbarossa.  Andrea  Doris  of  Genoa,  the  most  cele- 
brated mariner  of  tlie  time,  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet  destined  for  that  service.  Reinforced 
by  ten  French  galleys,  he  sailed  to  Sargel,  where  he 
forced  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  drove  the  enemy  on 
shore,  carried  off  several  of  their  vessels,  and  laid  waste 
all  the  adjacent  country ; but  tlie  rashness  of  George 
Pallavicini,  who  was  surrounded  and  cut  off  by  the 
Turks,  cast  a shade  on  the  glory  of  this  expedition. 
Charles,  having  completed  hb  arrangements  in  Germany, 
now  prepared  for  his  return  to  Spain.  He  embarked  at 
Genoa  on  board  Doria’s  galley,  and  arrived  on  tbe  22d 
of  April  at  Barcelona,  where  he  received  a petition  from 
Muley  Hascem,  King  of  Tunis,  who  had  been  expelled 
from  his  dominions  by  Barbarossa,  and  who  solicited 
the  succour  of  Charles  for  his  restoration.  Don  Alonzo 
Barzan,  an  officer  of  distinguished  merit,  swept  the 
coast  of  Barbary,  completely  destroyed  a piratical 
squadron,  and  took  several  fortresses.  Doria  captured 
Coron  in  the  Mores,  and  entirely  defeated  the  Turkish 
fleet  which  advanced  to  its  relief ; but  a conquest  so 
distant,  and  requiring  so  great  an  expenditure  for  its 
support,  was  soon  abandoned.  The  Turkish  Emperor, 
Solyman,  exasperated  by  the  dishonour  of  hb  flag,  ap- 
pointed Barbarossa  to  the  command  of  hb  fleet,  and 
exhorted  him  by  some  signal  achievement  to  retrieve  his 
master’s  honour.  The  conduct  of  Barbarowa  confirmed 
and  justified  the  choice  of  Solyman.  At  the  head  of 
eighty  galleys  he  sailed  up  the  Mediterranean,  wanted 
the  coasts  of  Sicily  and  Italy,  carried  dismay  to  the  heart 
of  Rome  itself,  and  returned  flushed  with  triumph  and 
laden  with  plunder  to  Tunis.  It  was  incumbent  on 
Charles,  as  the  head  of  Christian  Europe,  to  vindicate  the 
sceptre  of  the  seas  as  he  had  maintained  the  dominion 
of  the  Continent  against  the  Infidels.  For  this  purpose 
he  collected  all  his  strength,  and  as  Tunis  was  the  strong 
hold  of  Barbarossa,  he  determined  to  drive  away  the 
usurper,  to  extirpate  the  race  of  pirates  by  which  it  was 
occupied,  and  to  restore  the  Royal  suppliant  to  hb  an- 
cient throne.  The  united  power  of  hb  dominions  was 
called  forth  to  share  in  an  enterprise  in  which  the  Em- 
peror’s glory  was  at  stake,  and  on  which  the  eyes  of  all 
Europe  were  now  rivetted.  A Flemish  fleet  carried  a 
Body  of  German  infantry  from  the  ports  of  (he  Low 
Countries;  the  bands  of  Spanish  and  Italian  veterans 
were  transported  in  Neapolitan  galleys ; the  Emperor 
himself,  attended  by  all  the  pride  and  flower  of  Spain, 
embarked  at  Barcelona,  and  was  joined  by  a numerous 
squadron  of  Portuguese  vessels  under  the  command  of 
Don  Louis,  the  Empress's  brother.  Doria  conducted  his 
own  galleys,  the  Pope  contributed  hb  treasure,  the 
Knights  of  Malta  their  personal  service  to  thb  pious 
enterprise.  Cagliari,  in  Sardinia,  was  the  place  ap- 
pointed for  the  meeting  of  the  fleet,  which  set  sail  from 
that  port  on  the  16th  of  July,  and  after  a prosperous 
navigation  landed  within  sight  of  Tunis.  After  the  cap- 
ture of  its  powerful  fortress,  the  Goletta,  and  the  defeat 
of  Barbarossa,  who  advanced  to  meet  the  invading  army, 
the  town  of  Tunis  opened  its  gates  to  tlie  conqueror.  The 
citadel  had  already  been  seized  by  the  Christian  captives, 
who.  having  recovered  their  freedom,  had  by  a desperate 
effort  overpowered  the  Turkish  garrison  and  turned  the 


artillery  of  the  fort  against  their  masters.  This  triumph  Annals  ®f 
was  sullied  by  the  barbarity  of  the  Spanish  soldiers,  who,  Spain, 
inflamed  by  the  desire  of  plunder  and  the  rancour  of 
fanatical  hatred,  committed  every  outrage  that  cruelty 
and  avarice  could  suggest  on  the  unresisting  inhabitants ; j ^ 
nevertheless,  the  deliverance  of  twenty  thousand  Chris-  t0 
tian  captives,  the  conquest  of  Tunb,  and  the  restoration  of  ^ D 
the  exiled  King,  were  consequences  so  dazzling,  and  in-  1620. 
deed  so  really  beneficial,  that  no  action  of  Charles’s 
reign  raised  him  to  a greater  height  of  glory,  nor  tended 
more  to  diffuse  among  other  nations  admiration  of  hb  vast 
resources  and  of  the  magnanimity  by  which  they  were 
directed.  When  the  exhaustion  of  hb  treasury  not 
rauny  years  after  thb  expedition  compelled  him  to 
apply  to  his  Cortes  to  authorize  a general  excise,  an 
event  which  took  place  on  the  plain  of  Toledo  at  a 
tournament  deserves  to  be  mentioned  as  extremely  cha- 
racteristic of  the  temper  and  manners  both  of  the 
Emperor  and  of  hb  Court  The  Duke  del  Infantado, 
a Nobleman  of  the  highest  rank,  having  been  treated 
with  dbrcspect  by  an  officer  of  the  Royal  household,  re- 
sented the  insult  by  striking  the  offender  with  his  sword. 

Rodrigo  Ronquillo,  Provost  of  the  household,  endea- 
voured to  arrest  the  Duke  for  this  outrage  committed 
in  the  presence  of  the  Sovereign,  but  the  Constable  of 
Castile  interposed,  and,  claiming  the  right  of  jurisdiction 
over  a Grandee  &9  a privilege  of  his  office,  conducted 
Del  Infantado  to  hb  own  apartment.  The  Nobility, 
delighted  by  the  spirit  of  the  Constable  in  asserting  the 
rights  of  their  Order,  followed  him  in  a body,  leaving  the 
Emperor  in  the  company  of  the  Cardinal  Tavura.  The 
Emperor  by  his  moderation  prevented  any  evil  conse- 
quences which  this  accident  might  have  produced.  He 
sent  next  morning  to  the  Duke,  informing  him  that  the 
officer  by  whom  he  had  been  offended  was  in  custody, 
and  that  the  Royal  prerogative  should  not  interfere  to 
save  him  from  any  legal  punishment.  The  Duke,  satis- 
fied with  thb  concession,  not  only  forgave  the  man,  but 
bestowed  upon  him  a considerable  sum  of  money  as  a 
compensation  for  his  wound.  Thb  is  a very  striking 
proof  of  the  magnanimity  of  the  Spanish  Nobles,  and  of 
the  dexterity  of  the  Emperor  in  adapting  his  conduct 
to  an  unforeseen  and  dangerous  emergency.  Charles, 
after  exhausting  his  arguments  and  entreaties  without 
effect,  dismissed  the  Cortes  with  much  indignation. 

From  thb  time  the  Nobles  and  Prelates,  on  pretence  A D 
that  they  were  themselves  exempted  from  the  payment  jggg 
of  taxes,  were  uo  longer  summoned  to  attend  these  as- 
semblies. Hie  Deputies  of  tbe  towns  alone  were  con- 
vened, who  formed  a body  destitute  of  all  courage  or 
independence,  and  entirely  at  the  devotion  of  the  Sove* 
rcigu  and  his  Ministers.  Thus  the  zeal  of  the  Nobles 
in  maintaining  the  usurpations  of  the  Crown  against  the 
just  demands  oft  he  Commons  in  1521  proved  destructive 
to  the  constitutional  importance  of  their  own  body,  which 
speedily  became  obsolete  and  insignificant.  When  the 
balance  of  the  Constitution  was  onoe  destroyed,  it  was 
easy  for  the  executive  power  to  absorb  all  the  functions 
of  government. 

Of  the  revolt  and  of  the  severe  punishment  of  Ghent  we 
have  already  spoken  ; and  Charles  having,  by  the  rigour 
of  these  proceedings,  ensured  the  stability  of  his  power  in 
the  Netherlands,  now  turned  his  thoughts  to  another 
expedition  against  Africa.  The  Spanish  coasts  had  long 
been  infested  by  the  galleys  of  Hascem  Aga,  Dey  of 
Algiers,  a pirate,  who  governed  in  the  absence  of  Bar- 
barussa,  to  whom  he  was  scarcely  interior  in  resolution 
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and  ferocity.  In  Rpite  of  the  earnest  remonstrances  of 
his  wisest  counsellors,  and  especially  of  Duria,  who 
strongly  represented  the  difficulties  certain  to  be  en- 
countered at  an  advanced  season  of  the  year,  the  Em- 
peror determined  to  conduct  his  forces  against  this  Bar- 
barian. Hia  troops,  drawn  from  the  several  Provinces 
which  composed  his  extensive  Empire,  might  well  have 
inspired  him  with  confidence  against  all  human  adver- 
saries ; but  he  found  arrayed  against  him  dangers  of  an- 
other sort  to  combat,  from  which  neither  the  valour  of  his 
soldiers  nor  the  experience  of  their  Generals  could  afford 
him  any  adequate  protection.  The  rage  of  the  elements, 
let  loose  in  all  its  fury,  dashed  his  helpless  fleet  against 
the  rocks  and  on  the  shoals  of  the  Algerine  coast,  and 
the  few  vessels  which  escaped  from  the  violence  of  the 
hurricane  sailed  to  Cape  Metafuz,  three  days*  march 
from  the  station  at  which  the  Imperial  army  had  disem- 
barked. Charles,  forming  his  army  into  a compact 
phalanx,  succeeded,  after  a painful  march  through  the 
Desert,  in  which  hia  troops  were  impeded  by  swollen 
torrents,  choked  with  clouds  of  dust,  and  harassed  by 
incessant  attacks  of  the  Arabs,  in  at  length  reaching  the 
harbour  where  his  fleet  expected  his  arrival ; but  the 
tempest  again  arose,  and  his  ships,  separated  from  each 
other,  were  driven  to  different  ports  of  Europe,  spread- 
ing every  where  the  intelligence  of  their  disasters.  Three 
weeks  elapsed  before  Charles  himself  arrived  in  Spain, 
in  a condition  very  different  from  that  in  which  he  bad 
returned  after  hia  first  expedition  against  the  Infidels. 
He  had  now  also  to  prepare  for  the  defence  of  his  King- 
dom against  the  renewed  attack  of  France,  a formidable 
and  justly  exasperated  enemy,  which  he  had  provoked 
by  faithlessness  as  to  the  disposition  of  Milan. 

The  War,  related  in  another  place,  which  terminated 
in  the  Peace  of  Crespy,  was  the  last  struggle  between 
Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.  The  former  expired  in  the 
midst  of  preparations  for  renewed  hostilities,  and  his 
son  did  not  long  hesitate  in  entering  Lhe  lists  against  an 
enemy  whom  his  father  had  so  long  and  so  gloriously  op- 
posed. His  want  of  success  in  this  War  reduced  Charles 
for  the  first  time  to  complain  of  the  caprice  of  fortune 
and  the  uncertainty  of  arms.  His  anxiety  for  the  aggran- 
dizement of  his  family  was  still,  however,  insatiable ; 
with  this  view  he  endeavoured,  by  the  marriage  of  his 
son  Philip  with  Mary  Queen  of  England,  to  annex  that 
Country  to  the  rest  of  his  hereditary  dominions.  Mary, 
disregarding  the  remonstrances  of  her  Parliament  and 
the  consternation  of  the  English  People,  listened  with 
eagerness  to  the  proposal.  The  negotiation  was  carried 
forward  witli  the  utmost  rapidity,  and  the  Treaty  of 
marriage  was  sanctioned  by  the  approbation  of  Parlia- 
ment. This  measure,  which  gratified  the  only  remaining 
wish  of  his  ambition  and  paternal  tenderness,  was  the  last 
considerable  event  of  Charles’s  reign.  Oppressed  more 
by  infirmities  than  by  years,  sated  with  glory,  and  ex- 
hausted with  the  difficulty  of  preserving  what  it  hail  cost 
him  so  much  labour  and  peril  to  acquire,  he  withdrew, 
while  his  reputation  was  yet  entire,  from  the  busy  scene 
in  which  he  had  acted  a part  so  important  and  so  con- 
spicuous, and  gave  up  the  remainder  of  bis  life  to  medi- 
tation and  retirement-  Accordingly,  in  tbe  midst  of  a 
splendid  assembly  of  tbe  Princes  of  the  Empire  and  the 
Grandees  of  Spain,  Charles  formally  resigned  to  his  son 
the  Crown  of  Spain,  with  all  the  territories  dependent  on 
it  in  both  hemispheres.  Of  all  this  maguificent  inherit- 
ance be  reserved  nothing  for  himself  but  a small  pen- 
sion to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  family,  to  afford  him  the 


means  of  benevolence  and  charity,  and  to  remunerate  a Annals  of 
few  domestics  who  proposed  to  attend  him  in  his  retreat.  Spain- 
In  addition  to  his  exploits  in  Europe  and  on  the  coasts 
of  Africa,  the  reign  of  Charles  was  still  further  embel-  ?ro“ 

ltshed  by  the  vast  acquisitions  of  hts  Generals  in  the  /'.q’ 

New  World.  In  1522,  Cortez  achieved  the  conquest  of  1 
Mexico;  and  in  1533,  Peru  was  added  to  the  Spanish  A D 
Empire  by  the  adventurous  valour  and  successful  enter-  iggQ* 
prise  of  Pizarro.  It  then  became  the  celebrated  and  not  Conquest  of 
ungenerous  boast  of  every  Spanish  peasant,  that  he  was  Mexico  and 
the  subject  of  a ruler  in  whose  dominions  the  sun  never 
set.  Charles  was  sagacious  in  council,  and  intrepid  in 
action  : he  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  art  of 
conciliating  the  pride  and  of  skilfully  managing  the  dis- 
position of  his  subjects ; to  this  dexterity  he  united  an 
extraordinary  perseverance,  which  no  difficulties  could 
terrify  and  which  no  fatigue  could  overcome.  His 
greatest  virtues  appear  to  have  been  humanity,  modera- 
tion, and  a sincere  regard  for  the  welfare  of  his  People. 

His  chief  fault  was  dissimulation,  which,  under  the  idea 
of  refined  policy,  he  carried  to  a criminal  excess,  and  by 
which  he  was  often  betrayed  into  actions  for  which  uo 
apology  can  be  made.  He  survived  his  abdication 
of  the  Imperial  Crown,  which  took  place  in  the  year 
after  the  surrender  of  that  of  Spain,  almost  three  years,  ~ f 
and  expired  in  the  Monastery  of  St.  Justus  on  the  21st  c^irie^ 
of  September,  I55S. 

The  character  of  Philip  II.  was  cast  in  a different  Philip  IL 
mould  from  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors  on  the  a.  d. 
thrones  of  the  ancient  Monarchies  which  he  was  1556. 
now  called  upon  to  govern.  The  annals  of  his  reigu  Hia  ch* 
exhibit  the  marked  and  prominent  features  of  such  «*ter. 
a disposition  as  we  find  represented  in  the  pregnant 
pages  of  Tacitus  rather  than  in  those  of  modern  His- 
torians. The  darkness  with  which  his  throne  was  en- 
compassed, the  gloomy  pride  and  vindictive  dissimula- 
tion which  formed  his  principal  and  characteristic  qua- 
lities, might  recall  the  memory  ofTiherius,  had  Tiberius 
been  a bigot ; and  hts  insatiable  lust  of  power  and  reck- 
less fanaticism  might  suggest  a comparison  with  Gregory 
VII..  if  Gregory  had  violated  the  laws  of  natural  affec- 
tion and  the  ties  of  blood,  as  well  as  the  maxims  of 
Religion  and  the  obligations  of  Morality.  In  his  reign 
(he  obedience  of  his  Spanish  subjects  was  general  and 
permanent,  and  it  required  tbe  eye  of  experience  to  dis- 
cover. in  the  apparent  prosperity  of  his  Kingdom,  the 
seeds  of  its  corruption  and  the  progress  of  its  decay. 

The  Sciences  of  public  Law  and  of  private  Morality 
were  at  the  same  time  cultivated  with  success ; and  the 
noble  declaration  of  the  University  of  Salamanca  in  be- 
half of  the  suffering  Indians,  while  it  entitles  that  Body 
to  the  gratitude  of  posterity,  deserves  to  be  cited  as  a 
proof  that  a sense  of  justice,  and  the  love  of  freedom, 
arc  not  incompatible  with  the  blindest  submission  to 
Papal  power  and  the  most  implicit  acquiescence  under 
despotic  government,  in  this  reign,  also,  flourished 
Cervantes,  the  first  name  in  Spanish  and  perhaps  the 
second  in  European  literature,  together  with  other 
writers,  who,  though  inferior  to  that  inimitable  author, 
discovered  great  original  genius,  and  excelled  in  the  art 
of  polite  and  elegant  composition.  The  sentiments  of 
the  Spaniards  were  not  yet  depressed,  nor  were  their 
intellects  degraded  to  the  level  of  habitual  servitude. 

The  warlike  genius,  to  which  Charles  hud  been  indebted 
for  so  many  of  hia  triumphs,  had  not  yet  evaporated ; 
but  the  jealousy  of  freedom  had  given  way  to  the  love  of 
conquest  and  tbe  pride  of  military  discipline. 
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History.  The  War  in  which  Philip  found  himself  engaged  on 
his  accession  to  the  throne  was  conducted  with  success, 
rr#ni  and  was  terminated  with  honour.  Victories  »t  St. 

^ Quinlin  and  at  Gravclines,  both  of  which,  especially  the 
’ latter,  were  owing  to  the  zeal  and  abilities  of  Count  Eg- 
A D inont  whom  Philip  afterwards  rewarded  so  ungratefully, 
1620.  prepared  the  way  for  the  Peace  of  Chateau  Cambresis, 
the  most  glorious  in  Spanish  annals.  With  the  Pope, 
1557  w^om  1^  recall  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  had  oblined  to 
* conquer  extreme  reluctance  and  to  sue  for  Peace,  a Treaty 
A.  d.  hod  been  already  concluded  on  terms  so  extremely  mo- 
1559.  derate,  and  with  circumstances  so  humiliating  on  the 
Peace  of  part  of  Philip,  as  to  afford  the  strongest  proof  of  that 
rh*  wU-  superstitious  veneration  for  the  Holy  See  which  he  really 
Cambrt-si*.  fe|tj  or  expedient  for  his  interest  to  display. 

Philip  now  saw  himself  left  to  the  execution  of  his  de- 
signs without  anv  enemy  from  whom  he  had  reason  to 
A D anticipate  serious  or  formidable  opposition.  Eliznhelh, 
1358.  whom  the  death  of  Mary  had  raised  to  the  English 
throne,  found  herself  the  ruler  of  a divided  People ; the 
young  King  of  France,  equally  imbecile  in  person  and 
deficient  in  capacity,  was  preparing,  under  the  guidance 
or  his  mother,  Catherine  of  Medicis,  the  commencement 
of  those  dreadful  Wars  which,  during  forty  years,  ren- 
dered France  the  scene  of  so  much  unspeakable  misery 
and  devastation.  In  Italy,  Philip  was  the  sole  and 
undisputed  Sovereign  of  Naples  and  Milan ; the  Re- 
public of  Genoa,  the  Dukes  of  Mantua,  of  Savoy,  and  of 
Tuscany,  were  his  allies,  hound  to  him  by  the  strongest 
ties  of  necessity  and  of  gratitude ; and  to  complete  his 
power,  his  implacable  enemy  Paul  IV.  was  dead,  and  had 
been  succeeded  by  a Pontiff,  Pius  IV.,  entirely  devoted 
to  the  Spanish  interest ; nothing  remained  to  create  un- 
easiness or  to  awaken  suspicion  in  his  gloomy  mind  but 
the  progress  of  the  Reformed  Religion.  The  tenets  of 
live  Reformers  had  spread  with  the  most  amazing  ra- 
n pidity  over  Europe,  and  especially  in  the  Netherlands, 
1556  a Country  in  which,  from  its  constant  intercourse  with 
Germany,  and  from  affording  a refuge  to  the  Protestants 
who  fled  from  persecution  in  France  and  England, 
these  doctrines  were  widely  and  speedily  disseminated. 
Philip  now  directed  all  his  energies  to  the  extirpation  of 
tenets  which  he  considered  as  the  symbols  of  rebellion 
Persecution  on^  impiety.  Several  severe  Edicts  which  Charles, 
of  tb«  Pro-  finding  the  effect  they  were  likely  to  produce  by  the  de- 
tesUnU.  population  of  the  Country,  had  cancelled,  were  now 
republished  and  carried  into  effect  with  the  most  in- 
exorable severity;  although  the  name  of  the  Inquisition 
was  so  dreadful  that  even  Philip  durst  not  openly  propose 
its  establishment,  a tribunal  was  formed  which  was 
invested  with  all  the  functions  and  armed  with  all  the 
power  of  that  tremendous  institution.  To  ensure  ac- 
tivity in  the  execution  of  these  odious  Edicts,  Philip 
increased  the  number  of  Bishoprics  from  five  to  seven- 
teen, a measure  which  would  at  any  time  have  been  unpo- 
pular and  was  now  execrated.  Philip,  having  thus  set 
the  instruments  of  his  Government  in  motion,  appointed 
the  Duchess  of  Parma  to  hold  the  reins  of  administra- 
tion during  his  residence  in  Spain,  and  immediately 
after  his  return  to  his  native  Country  presided  at  an 
Auto-da-Fe  at  Valladolid,  in  which  a great  number  of 
Protestant  Protestants  were  committed  to  the  flames.  He  beheld 
•upttMifd  ‘hocking  spectacle  without  betraying  the  slightest 
in  symptom  of  regret  or  commiseration.  But  this  in- 

stance of  his  fanatical  severity,  and  several  laws  hy 
which  it  was  succeeded  against  the  importation  of  Lu- 
theran books,  produced  the  desired  effect.  About  fifty 


more  Protestants  suffered  in  another  Auto-da-Fi,  and  Annals  of 
the  remainder  either  disguised  their  sentiments  or  Spain, 
escaped  into  other  Countries.  Philip’s  next  care  was 
to  regulutc  the  Civil  government  of  the  Kingdom,  and  Fwn 
by  the  united  suffrage  of  the  Spanish  Historians  he  is 
entitled  to  the  praise  of  having  discovered  much  wisdom  * 

and  sagacity  in  the  choice  of  his  Ministers.  As  a proof  A u 
of  his  extraordinary  diligence  it  is  related  that,  besides 
instituting  a minute  scrutiny  into  the  character  of  those 
whom  he  employed,  he  kept  a register  In  which  their  de- 
fects and  vices,  as  well  as  their  merits  and  accomplish- 
ments, were  carefully  recorded.  Having  thus  provided 
for  the  internal  administration  of  his  Kingdom,  he  de- 
termined to  put  a stop  to  the  depreciations  of  Dragut, 
the  Barhurossa  of  his  Age,  who  had  raised  himself  by  A D 
his  valour  and  capacity  from  the  rank  of  a common 
sailor  to  the  Government  of  Tripoli,  which  he  now  occu- 
pied, and  which  he  had  surrounded  by  strong  fortifica- 
tions. Philip  collected  a powerful  armament  which  he 
placed  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Medina  Ccli, 
who,  of  all  the  requisites  for  a General,  possessed  only 
the  vulgar  quality  of  personal  courage  ; in  consequence 
of  his  ignorance  and  incapacity,  the  enterprise  was  de- 
feated with  circumstances  of  the  utmost  ignominy  and 
misfortune.  Yet  even  in  this  ill-conducted  expedition 
the  heroic  valour  of  the  Spaniards  found  occasion  to  dis- 
play itself.  Don  Alonzo  de  Sanola,  shut  up  with  a 
handful  of  soldiers  in  the  fortress  of  Garba,  resisted  for 
some  lime  the  combined  force  of  the  Moorish  army,  and  at 
length,  when  his  scanty  stock  of  provisions  was  exhausted, 
he  sallied  forth  at  the  head  of  his  garrison  and  made 
dreadful  havoc  among  the  enemy,  until  his  small  band, 
overwhelmed  by  superior  numbers,  was  almost  cut  to 
pieces.  He  himself,  having  gained  a Spanish  vessel, 
was  seen  at  the  rising  of  the  sun  with  his  target  in  one 
hand  and  his  sword  in  the  other  surrounded  hy  the 
hostile  army,  who  were  prevented  by  their  leaders  from 
destroying  so  gallant  an  antagonist  Being  assured  of 
treatment  suitable  to  his  merit,  he  at  length  con- 
sented to  become  the  prisoner  of  the  Moorish  General. 

This  unfortunate  expedition  was  in  some  measure  com- 
pensated by  the  relief  of  Oran,  the  defeat  of  tile  fleet  of 
Huscem  Bnrbarossa,  the  son  of  the  famous  pirate,  and 
the  capture  of  a fort  on  the  African  coast  called  Permon 
de  Pelez,  which  afforded  a convenient  refuge  for  the 
Corsairs  by  whom  the  Mediterranean  was  frequented, 
and  was  at  that  time  considered  impregnable.  Philip  was 
now  called  upon  to  interfere  for  the  protection  of  the 
Knights  of  Malta  against  a more  dangerous  enemy  than 
he  had  ever  yet  encountered.  Solymnn,  the  greatest  Attack  of 
and  most  enlightened  of  the  Turkish  Sultans,  concen-  Malta, 
troted  all  his  strength  for  the  destruction  of  an  Order  *♦  D- 
which  had  long  been  the  implacabte  enemies  of  the  1565. 
Turkish  name.  Malta  hud  ever  been  considered  by 
Philip  as  the  principal  bulwark  of  his  dominions  against 
the  invasions  of  the  Turks,  and  he  therefore  resolved  not 
to  remain  a passive  spectator  of  its  destruction  ; hut 
although  he  determined  to  interfere  ultimately  for  its 
relief,  his  conduct  was  devoid  of  all  generosity  and  gra- 
titude. He  considered  only  the  repose  of  his  own  do- 
minions, and,  acting  on  this  mean  and  pusillanimous 
policy,  he  left  the  Knights  of  Malta  to  themselves  so 
long  as  there  was  any  prospect  that  they  would  he  able 
to  make  any  resistance,  and  engaged  with  the  Turks 
only  when  they  were  exhausted  by  the  continuance  of 
the  siege  and  the  opposition  of  the  enemy.  By  an 
extraordinary  display  of  magnanimity  and  valour  the 
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History.  Knights  of  Malta,  notwithstanding  the  ungenerous  con- 
duct  of  their  ally,  succeeded  in  baffling  the  most  effective 
army  which  the  most  powerful  Monarch  in  the  world 
could  bring  against  them. 

to  * Iii  the  mean  time  the  seeds  of  religious  discord,  which 
A.  D.  were  50  thkfely  scattered  in  every  part  of  Philip's  cx- 

1620  tensive  Empire,  were  rapidly  advancing  to  maturity. 
Soon  after  his  departure  from  the  Netherlands,  the 
Duchess  of  Parma  began  to  perceive  the  great  and 
almost  insuperable  difficulties  of  the  task  which  she  had 
Discontents  undertaken  to  fulfil.  Philip's  commands  were  that  his 
in  the  NV  Edicts  should  be  executed  with  the  utmost  rigour;  the 
iberland*.  fundamental  laws  of  the  Provinces,  and  the  Constitution 
a.  d.  which  he  had  sworn  to  observe,  were  to  meet  with  no 
1059.  more  regard  than  the  unwritten  laws  of  humanity  and 
the  most  sacred  principles  of  justice.  The  remon- 
strances of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  of  the  Counts 
Egmont  and  Horn,  were  treated  with  indifference  and 
contempt.  Grauvelle,  now  Archbishop  of  Mecklin,  and 
advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Cardinal,  whose  views  were 
entirely  conformable  to  those  of  his  master,  was  the  sole 
adviser  by  whom  the  Duchess  was  directed  in  all  her 
resolutions.  At  length  Granvelle,  disgusted  with  his 
situation  and  the  ridicule  with  which  he  taw  treated  by 
the  Flemish  Nobility,  returned  to  Spain  ; but  Niglius 
and  Count  Bailemont,  two  zealous  Catholics,  who  had 
concurred  in  all  his  most  arbitrary  measures,  succeeded 
to  his  influence ; nor  were  the  Prince  of  Orange  and 
the  great  Lords  who  acted  with  him  admitted  to  any 
degree  of  influence,  or  suffered  to  obtain  any  share  in 
the  administration.  The  discontents  of  the  Nobles  and 
Gentry  excited  the  mutinous  feelings  of  the  populace. 
Associations  were  formed,  tumultuary  petitions  were 
presented,  badges  of  party  were  displayed,  and  at  length 
the  fury  of  the  People,  provoked  by  oppressive  Edicts 
and  inflamed  by  religious  enthusiasm,  rose  to  so  great 
a height  that  in  most  towns,  and  especially  in  Antwerp, 
they  openly  attacked  the  established  worship,  pillaged 
the  Churches,  broke  into  the  Convents  and  Monasteries, 
and  indulged  themselves  in  the  most  scandalous  and  un- 
justifiable disorders.  The  plain  good  sense  of  the  Go- 
verness, powerfully  seconded  by  the  wiser  part  of  the  No- 
bility, succeeded  in  putting  a stop  to  these  excesses,  in 
punishing  the  ringleaders,  and  in  reducing  the  Pro- 
vinces to  a state  of  order  and  submission.  But  Philip 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  bare  restoration  of  his  au- 
thority ; he  seized  this  opportunity  of  pouring  forth 
upnu  the  devoted  Netherlands  all  the  rancour  which 
their  claims  to  independence,  their  constitutional  privi- 
leges, and  their  stubborn  love  of  liberty,  had  long 
Adounift-  awakened.  He  determined  entirely  to  abolish  their  pri- 
traUun  of  vileges,  and  to  rule  them  thenceforth  by  a military  au- 
Alva^*^  thority.  For  the  execution  of  this  design  he  selected  a 
*'  proper  instrument.  Ferdinand  of  Toledo,  Duke  of 
Alva,  was  a man  of  consummate  experience,  both  in  the 
field  and  in  the  cabinet ; devoted  to  the  commands  of 
his  Sovereign,  devoured  by  ambition,  and  ready  to 
trample  upon  every  consideration  of  honour,  justice,  and 
humanity  that  interfered  with  the  objects  which  any 
of  these  predominant  impulses  required  him  to  accom- 
plish. To  enter  into  a detail  of  all  his  cruelties  by 
which  submission  was  provoked  to  resistance,  and  re- 
sistance aggravated  to  rebellion,  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  limits  and  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  our  rapid 
sketch.  His  arrival  in  the  Netherlands  was  followed  by 
the  establishment  of  arbitrary  tribunals,  by  absurd  and 
oppressive  Edicts,  which  would  have  checked  all  inter- 


change of  commodities,  by  the  judicial  murder  of  AaaaJ*  uf 
Counts  Egmont  and  Horn,  by  the  torture,  captivity,  and  Spain, 
ignominious  death  of  thousands,  whom  a firm  adher-  '■^v— 1 ^ 
euce  to  their  own  Religion,  or  even  connivance  at  rora 
the  heresy  of  others,  had  exposed  to  the  indignation  of  . j.  ’ 
this  sanguinary  tyrant.  The  exiles,  whom  his  cruelty  tl)  * 
had  driven  from  their  Country,  desperate  from  want  and  A „ 
finding  no  possibility  of  existence,  made  an  assault  on  1620. 
the  Brille,  u seaport  town  in  Holland,  which  afler  a short 
resistance  fell  into  their  possession.  Alva  hastened  to  *•  D* 
anticipate  the  dangerous  consequences  of  their  success,  1S"2. 
but  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood,  eager  to  liberate 
themselves  from  the  persecution,  insolence,  and  usurpa- 
tion of  their  savage  masters  joined  w ith  the  fortunate 
adventurers.  Aflame  was  kindled  which  torrents  of  Revolt  of 
blood  were  insufficient  to  extinguish  ; in  a few  days  both  the  UnHrd 
the  Provinces  of  Holland  and  of  Zealand  hail  revolted  Province* 
from  the  Spaniards.  The  insurrection,  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  a transitory  effort,  was  directed  by 
William  Prince  of  Orange,  whose  prudence  in  retreating 
to  his  paternal  estate  in  Germany,  on  Alva’s  arrival  in 
the  Netherlands,  had  saved  him  from  the  snare  into 
which  many  of  his  friends  were  unfortunately  and  fatally 
seduced.  Ilis  illustrious  birth,  his  extensive  posses- 
sions, and  above  all  his  great  personal  qualities,  pointed 
him  out  as  the  fittest  person  to  maintain  the  cause  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  as  the  injuries  under  which  he  smarted 
ensured  his  lastiug  enmity  to  their  oppressors.  His 
daring  conduct  gave  them  assurance  that  he  was  fully  de- 
termined not  to  desert  their  cause.*  He  had  already 
levied  an  army  of  Protestants  and  endeavoured  to 
restore  the  liberties  of  the  Flemings,  but  had  been 
repelled  by  the  skill  and  vigilance  of  Alva,  aud  the 
superior  discipline  of  his  troops.  He  now  appeared  to 
encourage  the  insurgents,  in  defence  of  all  that  was 
dear  to  Man,  to  endure  the  last  extremities  of  war. 

Haerlcm  was,  indeed,  mastered  by  consuming  famine  ; 
but  the  resistance  of  Alcmacr  showed  that  Alva  was  not 
invincible.  At  length  afler  five  years  of  tyranny,  during  1 

which  he  boasted  that  he  had  delivered  eighteen  thou- 
sand persons  to  the  executioner,  Alva  himself  solicited 
his  recall.  He  was  replaced  by  Rcquesens,  Com- 
mander of  Castile,  whose  comparative  gentleness  in  no 
way  diminished  the  resolution  of  the  insurgents.  On 
his  death,  the  Spanish  troops  mutinied  for  want  of  pay, 
and  committed  very  atrocious  outrages.  Maestricht 
and  Antwerp  were  sacked,  and  many  of  their  inhabit- 
ants were  put  to  the  sword : all  the  Provinces,  except 
Luxemburg,  dreading  a similar  fate,  united  with  the 
Prince  of  Orange  in  a League  for  their  mutual  protec- 
tion. A Treaty  was  signed,  culled  the  Pacification  of  Pacification 
Ghent,  and  the  objects  which  this  compact  was  framed  of  Ghent, 
to  obtain  were  stated  to  be  the  removal  of  foreign  troops  a.  n. 

aud  the  restoration  of  their  ancient  privileges  to  the  1576. 
subscribers.  Don  John  of  Austria,  a bastard  brother  of 
Philip,  and  the  successor  of  Ucquescns,  finding  on  his 
arrival  at  Luxemburg  that  resistance  to  their  demands 
was  impossible,  agreed  to  the  terms  required  of  him 
by  the  confederation.  The  Spaniards  evacuated  the 
Country,  and  thus  were  laid  the  foundations  of  that 
famous  Commonwealth  destined  in  after  Ages  to  exhibit 
so  splendid  an  example  of  industry  and  independence. 

During  these  disturbances,  the  glory  of  the  Spanish 
arms,  tarnished  in  the  Netherlands  by  cruelty  and  de- 
feat, shone  forth  in  another  part  of  the  world  with  signal 
lustre.  Pius  V.,  who  now  filled  the  Papal  throne,  had 
been  solicited  by  the  Venetians  to  procure  assistance 
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from  the  Christian  Princes  against  Sultan  Selim  IL,  who 
in  violation  of  a solemn  Treaty  had  invaded  the  Isle  of 
Cyprus.  The  Pope,  yielding  to  their  request,  es- 
poused their  cause  with  a zeal  becoming  the  common 
Father  of  Christendom.  Philip,  however,  was  the  only 
Sovereign  to  whom  Pius  could  apply  with  any  rational 
prospect  of  success.  That  Monarch,  urged  by  his  zeal 
and  enmity  to  the  Sultan,  did  not  hesitate  in  acceding  to 
the  Pope's  demand ; and  about  the  middle  of  September  a 
fleet, consisting  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  ships,  was  ready 
Co  set  sail  under  the  command  of  Don  John  of  Austria,  for 
whom  the  title  of  Generalissimo  was  on  this  occasion  in- 
vented. On  the  7th  of  October  the  allied  squadrons  came 
in  sight  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  near  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto, 
and  a bloody  and  obstinate  engagement  ensued,  which 
terminated  in  the  complete  victory  of  the  Christian,  and 
the  annihilation  of  the  Turkish  armament  By  this  me- 
morable conflict  fifteen  thousand  Christians  were  re- 
lieved from  servitude,  one  hundred  and  thirty  ships  of 
the  Turks  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  all  the 
rest,  except  about  thirty  or  forty  which  escaped  by  su- 
perior knowledge  of  the  coast  and  skill  in  navigation,  were 
burned,  sunk,  or  otherwise  destroyed.  It  is  computed 
that  twenty-five  thousand  Turks  were  killed  and  ten 
thousand  taken  prisoners.  This  victory  spread  universal 
joy  throughout  Europe,  and  Don  John  was  celebrated 
as  the  greatest  hero  of  the  age.  Envy  at  his  brother’s 
success  betrayed  Philip  into  an  extraordinary  indication 
of  his  real  feelings  : '*  Don  John,"  said  he,  “ has  risked 
too  much  ; he  gained,  it  is  true,  but  might  have  lost  the 
victory."  The  Pope,  with  more  truth  and  generosity, 
although,  perhaps,  with  somewhat  undue  levity  of  appli- 
cation, on  hearing  of  this  event,  exclaimed  in  the  words  of 
Scripture,  “ There  was  a man  sent  from  heaven,  and  his 
name  was  John.’** 

The  same  causes  which  had  given  rise  to  a Civil 
war  in  the  Netherlands  produced  a similar  result  in  the 
Province  of  Grenada,  where  the  Morcscoes  were  driven 
by  persecution  to  renounce  their  allegiance.  The  obsti- 
nate and  incurable  infidelity  of  this  unhappy  race  had 
long  been  a topic  of  remonstrance  and  complaint 
among  the  Spanish  Hierarchy,  which,  finding  that  Philip's 
bigotry  was  well  inclined  to  further  their  designs,  soon 
urged  him  to  adopt  measures  of  persecution.  In  con- 
formity with  the  advice  of  these  Spanish  Prelates,  an  Edict 
was  published,  forbidding  the  Morescoes,  under  pain  of 
death,  from  using  their  native  language,  dress,  and  cus- 
toms, from  marrying  without  a dispensation  from  the 
Ordinary,  or  from  any  change  of  abode  without  per- 
mission ; their  women  were  restrained  from  the  use  of 
veils,  and  the  men  from  wearing  arms,  or  even  keeping 
them  in  their  possession.  The  Morescoes,  having  in 
vain  petitioned  against  this  preposterous  decree  which 
struck  at  the  decency,  order,  happiness,  and  security  of 
their  lives  and  families,  proceeded  to  acquire  the  means 
of  more  effectual  and  decided  opposition.  For  this  pur- 
pose Ambassadors  were  despatched  to  Algiers  andCon- 
stantinople,and  emissaries  were  sent  among  the  Provinces 
to  prepare  the  people  for  rebellion.  Don  Ferdinand  dc 
Valor  was  chosen  for  their  Sovereign  in  a public  as- 
sembly ; a youth  descended  from  their  ancient  Kings,  and 
not  deficient  either  in  the  courage  or  the  activity  required 
by  his  new  situation.  Having  resumed  his  ancestral 
name  of  Aben  Humeya,  he  entered  without  delay  upon 


the  exertion  of  his  authority.  In  order  to  check  the  Annas*  of 
progress  of  thia  rebellion,  the  Marquis  de  Mondejar,  the  Spam. 
Captain  General  of  the  Province,  was  sent  from  Granada  1 
at  the  head  of  ihe  Royal  forces.  The  Morescoes  endea-  I?ro<B 
voured  to  fortify  themselves  in  the  defiles  of  the  mono-  ** 
tains,  but  were  soon  unable  to  withstand  the  superior 
discipline  of  the  Spanish  infantry.  The  people,  every  A D 
where  intimidated  by  tile  rapidity  of  Mondejar’s  progress,  J02O 
laid  down  their  arms,  and  sent  deputies  to  sue  for  Peace; 
and  now  the  war  might  have  been  terminated  at  once, 
and  Aben  Humeya  compelled  to  leave  the  Kingdom, 
had  Philip  adopted  measures  of  lenity  and  forbearance ; 
but  without  paying  Ihe  least  regard  to  the  expostulations 
of  Mondejar,  he  issued  an  Edict  commanding  all  the 
prisoners  above  eleven  years  of  uge  to  be  sold  for  slaves, 
without  regard  to  sex  or  condition.  Hie  Morescoes, 
infuriated  by  this  inhuman  decree,  resumed  their  arms 
and  ranged  themselves  once  more  under  the  banners  of 
their  chosen  Sovereign.  The  Marquis  de  Mondejar,  to 
whose  ill-timed  moderation  Philip  ascribed  the  fresh 
revolt  which  his  own  barbarity  had  occasioned,  was  su- 
perseded in  his  command  by  Don  John  of  Austria,  who 
marched  against  the  Morescoes  on  one  side,  while  the 
Marquis  de  los  Velex  attacked  them  on  the  other.  The 
insurgents  seeing  the  disparity  of  the  contest,  lost  their 
courage  and  abandoned  all  hopes  of  success.  Aben 
Humeya  was  murdered  ; another  Chief,  elected  in  his 
stead,  underwent  the  same  fate,  being  assassinated  by  his 
officers,  who  hoped  thus  to  purchase  pardon,  and  his 
death  put  an  end  to  the  war,  which  had  raged  for  two 
yeans  in  the  heart  of  Philip's  dominions.  It  was  most 
fortunate  for  Philip  that  the  Sultan,  engrossed  by  the  war 
in  Cyprus,  did  not  profit  by  the  advice  of  his  wisest  and 
most  experienced  Ministers  to  direct  all  his  efforts 
against  Spain  at  this  critical  conjuncture. 

In  the  same  year,  during  which  the  rebellion  of  the  i>Mth  of 
Morescoes  was  finally  suppressed,  Don  Carlos,  the  eldest  Carloa. 
son  of  Philip,  terminated  his  existence  in  confinement. 

The  various  and  inconsistent  charges  which  have  been 
brought  against  Philip  as  having  been  the  murderer  of 
his  son  by  poison,  are  now  proved  by  the  most  indisput- 
able evidence,  which  has  beeu  collected  by  an  eminent 
and  judicious  Historian, *to  be  completely  without  founda- 
tion or  authority.  Don  Carloa,  from  an  accident  in  early 
youth,  was  liable  to  sudden  ebullitions  of  fury,  which 
often  endangered  his  owu  life  and  the  safety  of  his  at- 
tendants. This  disease,  as  his  years  increased,  became 
inveterate,  and  the  conduct  of  Philip  in  consigning  him 
to  strict  custody  and  superintendence,  though  covered 
with  the  gloom  in  which  he  delighted  to  shroud  his  most 
innocent  ncticus,  was  entirely  conformable  with  the  duty 
of  a prudent  Sovereign,  and  with  the  tenderness  of  an 
affectionate  parent  The  death  of  Carlos  may  be  amply 
accounted  for  by  the  operation  of  natural  causes  on  a 
constitution  naturally  feeble,  and  by  the  progress  of  an 
incurable  distemper,  which  the  quantities  of  unwhole- 
some food  greedily  and  habitually  devoured  by  him 
contributed  to  accelerate  and  inflame.  Elizabeth,  the  Death  of 
wife  of  Philip  and  the  daughter  of  Henry  II.  of  France,  *he  Queen, 
an  amiable  and  beautiful  Princess,  soon  afterwards  ex- 
pired ; she  was  much  beloved  by  all  ranks  of  people, 
and  their  great  concern  for  her  loss,  joined  to  the  time 
of  her  death  while  she  was  yet  in  the  flower  of  her  youth, 
naturally  created  a suspicion  of  poison ; w hen  the  evidence. 


• Tbs  mum  word*  have  bean  quoted  in  application  to  Sobicald 
after  his  relief  of  Vienna. 
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however,  is  examined,  this  suspicion  must  be  allowed  to 
vanish  like  many  others  of  which  Histories  are  full. 

On  the  death  of  Henry,  King  of  Portugal,  who 
succeeded  to  the  Crown  of  that  Kingdom  after  the  Battle 
of  Alcazar,  in  which  Don  Sebastian  was  slain,  Philip 
proceeded  to  enforce  the  claims  which  he  derived  from 
his  mother  to  the  inheritance  of  the  vacant  Crown.  The 
Duke  of  Alva  was  summoned  from  his  banishment  to 
take  the  command  of  the  Spanish  forces ; and  after  de- 
feating  in  two  successive  actions  the  armies  of  Don 
Antonio,  who  had  been  almost  unanimously  chosen  by 
the  Portuguese  nation  as  their  King,  he  succeeded  in 
quelling  all  further  opposition.  Philip  himself  soon 
afterwards  entered  Portugal,  where  he  received  the 
homage  of  the  principal  Nobility,  the  Duke  of  Braganza 
and  his  son  being  the  first  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance. 
Don  Antonio,  Ilia  vanquished  competitor,  fled  to  Eng- 
land. where  he  was  received  and  protected  by  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Thus,  for  the  first  time  since  the  downfal  of 
the  Roman  power,  the  whole  Western  Peninsula  of  Europe 
was  united  under  the  dominiou  of  a single  Potentate. 
Philip,  elated  by  the  success  of  this  enterprise,  carried 
his  views  still  further.  He  cherished  the  prospect  of 
adding  the  powerful  Monarchy  of  France  to  his  do- 
minions, and  with  this  view  he  declared  himself  Protector 
of  the  League,  entered  into  the  closest  correspondence 
with  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  employed  all  his  authority 
in  supporting  the  credit  and  extending  the  influence  of 
that  partisan.  He  hoped  also  by  this  means  to  over- 
come the  Netherlander*,  who,  as  they  derived  gTrat 
encouragement  and  assistance  from  the  H uguenota,  would 
entirely  despair  of  success  after  the  extirpation  of  those  in- 
surgents. 

The  sympathy  of  Religion,  which  rendered  Philip 
the  leader  of  the  Woman  Catholic  party,  placed  Elizabeth 
at  the  head  of  the  Protestant  States  of  Europe.  That 
magnanimous  Sovereign  supported,  though  indirectly, 
the  Calvinists  in  Scotland,  the  Huguenots  in  France,  and 
the  insurgents  in  the  United  Provinces.  Philip,  in  order 
to  retaliate  for  the  succours  which  she  had  transmitted 
to  the  Low  Countries,  sent  a body  of  seven  hundred 
Spaniards  and  Italians  into  Ireland,  where  the  inhabit- 
ants, alienated  by  the  cruelty  and  impolicy  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  excited  by  their  religious  prejudices,  were 
ready  to  join  with  any  invader.  The  complaints  made 
by  the  English  Ambassador  were  answered  by  chargee 
of  piratical  depredations  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  had 
carried  fire  and  sword  among  their  possessions  in  the 
New  World,  in  which  the  Spaniards  considered  them- 
selves most  secure.  Elizabeth,  aware  of  Philip’s  im- 
placable temper,  and  {tearing  of  vast  preparations  in  his 
Kingduma,  had  sent  Sir  Francis  Drake  to  intercept  his 
galleons,  to  pillage  his  coast,  and  to  destroy  his  shipping. 
Drake  bent  his  course  to  Cadiz,  where  he  forced  the 
harbour,  and  found  about  a hundred  vessels  laden  with 
ammunition  and  naval  stores.  On  his  return  home  he 
stormed  the  castle  on  Cape  St.  Vincent  and  three  other 
fortresses.  He  fell  in  also  with  a rich  galleon  of  which 
be  made  prize,  and  having  thus  retarded  Philip’s  pre- 
parations, and  encouraged  his  Countrymen  by  his  suc- 
cess to  attempt  similar  enterprises,  he  arrived  in  Eng- 
land without  injury  or  molestation.  His  example  was 
followed  by  a crowd  of  adventurers,  who  with  various 
success  insulted  the  flag  of  Spain,  plundered  her  coasts, 
and  captured  her  merchant  vesaels.  Hie  loss  which  she 
sustained  in  a short  time  by  these  repeated  depredations 


is  almost  incredible.  The  preparations  of  Philip  were  Annals  of 
at  length  complete,  and  in  the  beginning  of  May,  1588,  Spain, 
the  Armada,  which,  in  full  confideuce  of  its  success,  the 
Spaniards  had  named  Invincible,  was  ready  to  sail,  Frum 
equipped  with  all  the  appurtenances  of  war  which  could  A'  D* 
ensure  a favourable  result,  and  which  the  wealth  of  India 
could  supply.  The  issue  of  this  enterprise  has  been  re-  lo 
lated  by  us  elsewhere.  Philip  bore  this  tremendous 
calamity  with  extraordinary  resolution  and  magnanimity;  * 

he  consoled  the  Duke  of  Medina  Celi,  the  unfortunate 
leader  of  this  expedition,  with  expressions  of  the  utmost  AimLla. 
sympathy,  and  with  the  reflection  that  winds  and  waves  a.  d. 
were  enemies  against  which  no  human  akill  or  valour  1588. 
could  prevail.  He  gave  orders  that  the  utmost  care 
should  he  taken  of  the  sick  and  wounded  who  had  sur- 
vived so  dreadful  a catastrophe ; and  lest  the  universal 
sorrow  should  strike  dejection  into  the  minds  of  the 
People,  he  abridged,  by  a solemn  Edict,  the  usual  term 
of  public  mourning. 

While  Philip  was  thus  occupied  with  schemes  of  dis- 
tant aggrandisement,  his  paternal  dominions  id  Spain 
continued  to  enjoy  a state  of  undisturbed  tranquillity 
which  affords  few  materials  for  History ; but  an  event 
happened  so  characteristic  of  his  treachery,  craft,  and 
violence,  and  so  intimately  connected  with  the  Consti- 
tution of  Aragon,  that  it  cannot  be  passed  over  without 
some  notice.  Perez,  Philip’s  Secretary,  had  been  in-  Hsrer 
trusted  by  him  to  conduct  an  intrigue  with  the  Princesa 
Eboli,  a woman  of  uncommon  beauty  and  still  more  P*_ 
extraordinary  accomplishments.  Perez,  in  the  execution  1 
of  this  degrading  trust,  which  he  skilfully  and  success- 
fully discharged,  insensibly  forgot  the  character  of  a 
confidant  and  assumed  that  of  a lover.  The  Prince** 
returned  hit  passion  with  equal  ardour,  and  the  weakness 
of  his  mistress  and  the  duplicity  of  his  friend  were  re- 
vealed to  Philip  by  Escovudo,  a follower  of  Don  John 
of  Austria,  in  revenge  for  the  opposition  which  Perez 
constantly  offered  lo  the  projects  of  his  ambitious  master. 

Philip,  who  haled  both  Escovado  as  the  cause  of  his 
brother's  restless  and  enterprising  spirit,  and  was  also 
inflamed  by  his  communication  with  the  most  deadly 
animosity  against  Perez,  employed  the  latter  to  assassin- 
ate the  former,  and  then  encouraged  the  widow  of 
Escovado  to  prosecute  her  husband's  murderer.  Perez 
had  received  sevcrul  letters  under  which  he  acted,  and 
which  assured  him  of  full  impunity.  But  six  years  after 
the  bloody  act  he  was  thrown  into  prison  on  a pretext 
of  malversation  in  his  office,  and  compelled  to  restore 
the  letters  which  he  had  received  from  Philip.  The 
prosecution  was  then  renewed,  but  Perez,  after  under- 
going the  torture,  contrived  to  escape  to  Aragon,  where  K«ap« 
he  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  the  peculiar  rights  and  his 
established  privileges  of  his  Countrymen.  He  therefore  P0**** 
appealed  to  the  J ustiza,  and  by  him  was  lodged  in  the 
State  prison  till  his  cau&e  could  be  investigated  ; but  the 
officers  of  the  Crown,  Betting  at  defiance  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Justiza,  broke  open  the  prison  and  carried  Perez 
to  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition,  from  which  the  Peo- 
ple tumultuously  rescued  him,  and  treated  the  King's 
officer,  whom  they  accused  of  betraying  his  Country, 
with  violence  so  rude  that  he  died  shortly  afterwards  of 
hm  wounds.  The  Governor  of  Aragon  had  recourse  to  a.  d. 
force,  and,  supported  by  the  Familiars  of  the  Inquisition,  1591. 
he  broke  open  the  Stale  prison,  and  carried  off  Perez 
once  more.  The  People  once  again  set  him  at  liberty, 
and  after  the  second  escape,  he  immediately  fled  to 
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France,  in  which  Country  he  continued  to  reside  for 
the  greater  part  of  his  remaining;  life.  Philip,  incensed 
at  the  successful  resistance  to  his  commands,  levied  an 
army  and  committed  the  direction  of  it  to  Vardas,  with 
instructions  to  march  without  delay  to  Zaragoza  The 
Aragonese  on  their  part  took  measures  for  their  defence; 
but,  as  they  could  find  no  leader  of  sufficient  valour  and 
ability,  they  were  overwhelmed  with  terror,  and  threw 
down  their  arms  on  the  approach  of  the  Royal  forces. 

■ They  were  soon  taught  the  fatal  consequences  of  unsuc- 
cessful rebellion.  Vargas  seized  upon  the  Duke  of 
Villa  Herinosa,  the  Count  of  Aranda,  and  the  Justiza 
The  two  former  were  sent  to  Madrid,  the  latter  wus  put 
to  death  without  trial  or  sentence  ; his  effects  were  con- 
fiscated and  his  houses  levelled  to  the  ground.  The 
Palace  of  the  Inquisition  was  fortified,  and  a strong 
Body  of  Castilian  troops  was  quartered  both  in  it  and 
fhe  town  till  the  courage  of  the  People  was  quelled,  and 
the  inefficiency  of  their  Constitution,  though  it  was  never 
formally  abolished,  was  sufficiently  displayed. 

By  the  Peace  of  Vend  ns  the  war  between  Philip  and 
the  French  King  was  brought  to  a conclusion.  Henry 
resigned  his  cluim  to  Cambray,  and  Philip  abandoned 
all  the  towns  which  he  had  acquired  in  France.  By  a 
deed  of  abdication  in  the  same  year  he  resigned  the 
dominion  of  the  Netherlands  to  his  daughter  Isabella 
and  her  husband  the  Archduke  Albert,  to  both  of 
whom  he  was  tenderly  attached ; and  soon  after- 
wards the  States  of  the  Southern  Provinces  agreed 
to  acknowledge  Albert  and  Isabella,  rejoicing  on 
there  conditions  to  obtain  their  deliverance  from 
Spanish  insolence  and  cruelty.  Philip's  life  was 
now  drawing  to  a conclusion ; for  more  than  two  years 
he  had  been  afflicted  with  (he  gout,  and  that  painful 
disorder  was  now  aggravated  by  others  of  a more 
loathsome  and  fatal  character.  He  expired  in  ex- 
cruciating torments,  which  he  endured  with  surprising 
fortitude  for  more  than  two  months,  in  the  seventy-second 
year  of  his  age  and  the  forty-third  of  Ins  reign.  H is  saga- 
city, penetration,  and  vigilance  are  unquestionable,  but  he 
often  suffered  himself  to  be  deceived  by  specious  ap- 
pearances of  advantage,  and  misled  by  false  ideas  of 
government.  His  ambition  and  bigotry  rendered  him 
incapuble  of  discerning  his  real  interest,  and  the  various 
projects  which  he  undertook  constantly  interfered  with 
the  success  of  more  important  enterprises.  Philip 
married  four  wives,  Mary  of  Portugal,  Mary  of  England, 
Isabella  of  France,  and  Anne  of  Austria ; the  last  was 
the  mother  of  his  successor. 

The  Spanish  Monarchy,  exhausted  both  in  blood  and 
treasure  by  unsuccessful  attempts  to  foment  discord 
among  neighbouring  Slates  and  to  reduce  the  Nether- 
lands to  obedience,  was  still  formidable  to  other  nations, 
rather  from  a recollection  of  its  former  greatness 
than  uny  judicious  estimate  of  its  actual  resources. 
Whatever  were  the  calamities  of  Philip  JI.*s  reign, 
it  might  justly  be  considered  as  its  peculiar  felicity  that 
he  had  reduced  the  Peninsula  under  one  Government, 
enjoying  at  his  death  tranquillity  in  itself,  nod  from  its 
position  almost  inaccessible  to  any  but  maritime  invasion. 
But  the  industry  of  the  People  was  discoursed,  and  in- 
deed extinguished,  by  a long  course  of  oppressive  and 
injudicious  measures.  The  treasures  of  the  Indies  still 
flowed  through  the  hands  of  their  conquerors  ; but  in- 
stead of  communicating  fertility  and  happiness  they  were 
converted  by  the  ignorance  of  their  possessors  into  so 
many  causes  of  indolence  and  depopulation.  Instead  of 
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giving  life  to  the  operations  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  Annuls  of 
the  attainment  of  dominion  in  every  climate  of  the  globe 
paralyzed  «tbe  efforts  of  the  Spanish  Monarch*,  and  v * 

almost  boundless  wealth  brought  them  to  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy.  The  first  act  of  Philip  III.’s  rrigu  was  to 
intrust  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs  to  Francesco 
Rojas  de  Sandoval,  Duke  of  Lerma,  a man  ambitious 

without  capacity,  and  desirous  of  fame  without  any  just 

notions  of  true  glory,  better  qualified  to  shine  iu  Court  Duke  of 
intrigue  than  to  promote  the  grandeur  of  a nation,  or  Urma 
to  fix  the  tottering  fabric  of  Spanish  prosperity  on  a 
sure  and  solid  basis.  This  appointment  occasioned  *1,ow,*r* 
the  immediate  resignation  of  hiioguez  and  Mora,  the 
two  most  favoured  counsellors  of  Philip,  who,  though 
strangers  to  all  enlarged  notions  of  policy  and  govern- 
ment, possessed  experience,  great  dexterity  in  the  con- 
duct of  affairs,  and  a thorough  know  ledge*  of  the  cha- 
racter and  resources  of  the  Country  over  whose  interests 
they  had  long  and  anxiously  presided.  The  two  chief 
objects  which  had  engrossed  the  attention  of  Philip  II., 
during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  were  the  marriage  of 
his  beloved  daughter,  Isabella  Clara  Eugenia,  and  the 
termination  of  the  war  with  the  United  Provinces.  The 
Spanish  Ministers  believed,  or  affected  to  believe,  that 
the  marriage  of  the  Archduke  Albert,  and  the  transfer 
to  them  of  the  supreme  uuthority,  would  conciliate  the 
insurgents  whom  ihe  maxims  of  the  Spanish  Government 
and  the  dark  perfidious  character  of  Philip  had  inspired 
with  profound  distrust.  It  soon,  however,  became  ap- 
parent to  the  youthful  Sovereigns  that  the  United  Pro- 
vinces. confirmed  by  the  lapse  of  years  and  by  a mild  and 
equitable  Government  in  the  principles  they  had  em- 
braced, enriched  by  the  commerce  of  the  East  Indies, 
and  by  the  plunder  of  their  enemies,  inflamed  by  the 
pride  of  national  independence  and  animated  to  per- 
petual vigilance  and  exertion  by  the  active  ambition  of 
the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Nassau,  were  more  averse 
than  ever  from  even  an  indirect  submission  to  the  yoke 
which  they  had  once  found  so  grievous.  Abandoning, 
therefore,  all  hopes  of  a measure  which  they  justly  con- 
sidered as  impracticable,  they  determined  now  to  prose- 
cute the  war  with  energy,  in  order  that  they  might  con- 
solidate peace  with  honour.  Peace  was  necessary,  was 
almost  indispensable,  not  only  for  the  Archdukes,  hut 
above  all  for  Spain  itself,  obliged  to  guard  against  the  . 
schemes  of  France  and  to  maintain  the  interests  of  the 
Austrian  branch  of  the  Royal  House,  with  which  the 
national  grandeur  of  Spain  was  considered  as  essentially 
and  inseparably  interwoven. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Archdukes  in  their  new  domi-  War  to  th* 
nions,  the  w ar,  which  had  been  suffered  to  languish,  was  tinted 
resumed  with  every  appearance  of  vigour  and  resolution.  **Wv‘ucea* 
Maurice  was  compelled  to  retire  from  Bommeil  which 
lie  had  endeavoured  to  cover,  and  to  leave  that  im- 
portant fortress  to  the  enemy.  At  this  time  a sedition 
broke  out  among  the  Spanish  soldiers,  who  seized  on 
Hatnmont,  a place  in  the  Bishopric  of  Liege,  and 
fortifying  themselves  there  commuted  depredations  on 
the  neighbouring  Countries.  Maurice,  seizing  this  op- 
portunity, besieged  Nieuporl,  and  after  a severe  con- 
flict with  the  Spanish  army,  which  the  Archduke  led  to 
its  relief,  remained  master  of  the  field  of  battle.  But 
as  iu  the  interval  supplies  had  been  thrown  into  N im- 
port, he  found  himself  obliged  to  withdraw  without 
having  effected  his  intended  conquest.  In  the  ensuing 
campaign,  Maurice,  after  a desperate  resistance,  succeeded 
iu  taking  Rhinbcrg,  and  the  Archduke  laid  siege  to 
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story.  Ot( tend,  which  was  valiantly  defe nded  by  its  inhabitants. 
The  famous  Spinola  assumed  the  command  of  the  Arch- 
From  duke's  forces,  and  obliged  Maurice  to  fly  precipitately 
D*  from  Brabant,  which  he  had  invaded.  A Body  of  troops 
1519.  was  Bent  from  Spain  to  assist  the  Earl  of  Tyrone 
a in  Ireland,  under  the  command  of  Don  Juan  dc  Aquilar, 

1620  w^°  ^vtzed  upon  Kinsnle,  which  he  fortified ; but  finding 

* himself  ill  supported  by  the  insurgents,  he  capitulated, 
on  condition  that  the  Spaniards  should  be  transported 
to  Spain  without  molestation. 

In  Italy  theConddde  Fuentes,  Governor  of  Milan,  took 
possession  of  the  Marquisate  of  Filial;  and  in  America 
the  conquest  of  New  Mexico  was  completed  by  Don 
Juan  <le  Onate,  and  the  Araucans  were  subdued.  The 
death  of  Queen  Elizabeth  produced  a considerable 
change  in  the  relations  between  the  Courts  of  Spain  and 
England.  Far  from  encouraging  the  efforts  of  the 
United  Provinces  to  shake  off  the  Spanish  yoke.  James  I. 
had  openly  stigmatized  them  as  rebels  on  his  ascension 
to  the  English  Throne;  and,  although  he  found  it 
necessary  to  yield  so  much  to  the  popular  feeling  of  his 
new  subjects  as  to  concert  with  Sully  the  means  of  con- 
veying to  them  clandestine  succours,  nevertheless  his  sense 
of  justice  and  his  love  of  peace  induced  him  to  look  with 
impatience  to  the  termination  of  an  alliance  so  hostile  to 
Peace  with  all  his  prejudices.  The  personal  animosity  of  Elizabeth 
England,  and  Philip  being  now  at  an  end,  Pence  with  Spain  was 
concluded  in  1604.  It  is  a remarkable  fact  that  a secret 
article  was  inserted  in  this  Treaty,  by  which  James  was 
permitted  to  send  assistance  to  the  Hollanders.  All 
A.  D.  the  letters  of  marque  which  had  been  granted  by  Eliza- 
1604.  beth  were  now  recalled.  In  the  same  year  Oslend  sur- 
rendered, after  a siege  of  three  years,  in  the  course  of 
which  more  than  five  thousand  men  had  perished.  By 
this  success  the  Province  of  Flanders  was  liberated  from 
its  enemies  ; ami  although  Maurice  had  made  himself 
master  of  Grave  in  the  year  before,  and  of  Cadsant  and 
Sluvs  shortly  before  the  surrender  look  place,  these 
losses  were  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  acquisition 
of  a strongly  fortified  and  opulent  City,  intended  for  the 
W»r  in  th«  centre  of  a maritime  Province.  The  arms  of  Spain  were 
Levant.  at  the  same  time  equally  victorious  in  the  Levant.  The 
Marquis  of  Santa  Cruz,  General  of  the  Neapolitan  fleet, 
made  himself  master  of  the  Isle  of  Zantc,  Patmos,  and 
took  by  storm  Demagozzo  on  the  coast  of  Albania : 
having  thus  acquired  an  immense  booty,  he  retired  to 
Naples  laden  with  spoil  and  glory.  The  campaign  of 
the  next  year  in  Holland  was  chiefly  remarkable  fur  the 
cuptnre  of  Ordeuzcll  and  Lingrn  by  Spinola.  whose 
consummate  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war  had  enabled 
him  to  o«sumo  the  offensive  side,  and  to  limit  the 
efforts  of  the  Hollanders  to  the  protection  of  their  own 
territories.  Maurice  was  defeated  at  M alines,  an  attempt 
which  he  made  on  Gueldres  was  baffled,  and  Wackten- 
denock  surrendered  to  the  Spanish,  who  thus  established 
once  more  their  wonted  reputation  and  superiority. 

A‘  In  the  Treaty  with  England  the  Spanish  Ministers 

1607.  wcre  guided  by  the  example  of  Henry  IV.,  who,  finding 
that  the  Indian  trade  gave  rise  to  many  difficulties, 
agreed  to  pass  over  that  article  in  total  silence.  A 
more  explicit  compact  would  have  saved  the  life  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  the  great  ornament  of  his  Age  and  na- 
tion, and  James  would  not  have  incurred  the  indelible 
infamy  of  sacrificing  that  illustrious  man  to  the  resent- 
ment of  the  Spanish  Minister.  The  success  of  the 
Spanish  arms  was  not  confined  to  the  Low  Countries. 
The  Governor  of  Tangier  repelled  with  infinite  skill  and 
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valour  an  attnek  of  the  Moors  ; at  tire  some  time  Don  Annals  of 
Pedro  de  Toledo,  Marquis  of  Villa  Franca,  destroyed  Spun- 
eleven  Turkish  corsairs  in  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  v— 1 
Felipe  Brito,  Governor  of  Siam,  routed  the  Kin*-  of  ^rora 
Arracan  and  conquered  the  King  of  Pegu ; Malacca  was  A‘  ,q 
valiantly  defended  by  Mendozs,  the  Governor,  against  ^ 
the  Dutch  fleet,  which  was  afterwards  entirely  dispersed  A °D 
with  considerable  loss  by  Alphonso  de  Castro,  Viceroy  1620 
of  Goa. 

In  the  Spring  of  the  ensuing  year  was  concluded,  Ai  n’ 
by  a Truce  for  twelve  years,  the  sanguinary  contest  1609* 
which  had  raged  for  almost  half  a century  between 
Spain  and  her  revolted  Provinces.  After  many  diffi- 
culties it  was  at  length  agreed  that  the  United  Pro- 
vinces should  negotiate  as  a free  Slate ; and  this 
obstacle  being  surmounted,  the  Treaty,  powerfully  se- 
conded by  the  interest  of  both  the  contending  ]>arties, 
was  speedily  brought  to  a conclusion.  Henry  IV.  of  Tr«« 
France  and  Maurice,  the  first  from  a dread  that  the  United 
Spain  would,  on  emerging  from  so  fierce  a struggle,  Province*, 
speedily  repair  her  dilapidated  resources  and  once  more 
menace  the  liberties  of  Europe;  Maurice  from  a desire 
to  obliterate  the  ill  success  of  the  last  two  campaigns 
and  to  preserve  his  authority,  which  during  the  War  was 
almost  absolute  among  the  Hollanders,  endeavoured, 
though  ineffectually,  to  impede  the  progress  of  the  ne- 
gotiation Animated  by  sounder  and  more  patriotic 
motives,  Baruevelt  was  no  less  active  in  hastening  a 
measure  so  essential  to  enable  his  Country  to  establish 
her  Constitution  and  consolidate  her  resources.  Never 
had  any  contest  been  carried  on  with  more  destruc- 
tive fury — never  had  any  contest  terminated  more  bene- 
ficially to  the  weaker  or  more  fatally  to  the  stronger 
party.  To  (his  most  unfortunate  war,  says  an  eloquent 
Spanish  writer,  must  be  ascribed  the  decline  of  Spanish 
greatness.  Provoked  by  tyranny,  it  was  continued 
without  justice,  and  at  last  without  an  object ; it  enabled 
Holland  to  enrich  herself  at  the  expense  of  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  colonies,  and  by  her  increasing  mari- 
time superiority  nearly  to  cut  oflT  all  intercourse  between 
them  and  the  pareut  States.  As  her  peaceful  industry 
nourished  her  military  power,  she  gradually  came  to 
rely  more  on  herself  and  less  on  the  neighbouring  States 
by  whom  her  revolt  had  at  first  been  encouraged,  till  at 
length  she  was  aide,  single-handed,  to  meet  and  suc- 
cessfully to  resist  the  forces  of  the  Spanish  Continent, 
composed  of  the  most  disciplined  veterans,  and  led  by 
the  greatest  Generals  of  the  Age.  By  this  Truce  it  was 
stipulated  between  the  Archdukes  and  the  United  States 
that  each  party  should  remain  in  undisturbed  possession 
of  the  Countries  which  their  armies  then  respectively 
occupied. 

Spain,  now  liberated  from  all  externa]  enemies, 
applied  her  forces  to  the  suppression  of  those  pirates 
by  which  the  Mediterranean  was  then  infested.  Don 
Louis  Fajardo,  nlrcudy  distinguished  by  a splendid 
victory  over  the  Hollanders,  set  sail  from  Cadiz  with 
twelve  ships,  destroyed  a Turkish  armament  in  the 
waters  of  Golela,  took  several  rich  prizes,  and  cleared 
the  sea  of  pirates  ; and  at  the  same  time  Don  Pedro  de 
Leyva,  General  of  the  Sicilian  galleys,  and  the  Marquis  A,  o. 
of  San  Gentian  took  possession  ofLarache  on  the  West-  1610* 
ern  coast  of  Morocco.  The  Spaniards  strengthened 
this  conquest  with  fortifications,  and  left  in  it  a body  of 
troops  sufficient  for  its  defence. 

The  condition  of  the  Morescoes  in  Spain  still  con- 
tinued extremely  precarious  and  unfavourable.  In 
3 T 
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addition  to  the  numerous  causes  of  distrust  and  suspicion 
which  had  been  engendered  by  almost  eight  hundred 
years  of  uninterrupted  hostility,  the  recent  tumults  in 
Sierra,  Bermejar,  and  Alpujarra  had  tended  to  aggra- 
vate and  inflame  the  animosities  which  it  had  bceu 
found  impracticable  to  terminate  or  allay.  The  Mores- 
coea  were  accused,  and  probably  the  charge  was 
not  altogether  without  foundation,  of  entertaining  a 
clandestine  correspondence  with  the  Barbary  pirates 
and  of  facilitating  their  depredations.  On  the  other 
hand,  (he  common  people,  inflamed  by  the  sense  of 
recent  ami  the  memory  of  past  calamities,  lavished 
every  mark  of  hatred  and  abhorrence  upon  their  infidel 
neighbours.  It  was  determined  by  the  Council  of 
Philip  HI.  to  put  an  end  to  all  these  causes  of  dissen- 
sion. and  to  extirpate  those  enemies  from  the  heart  of  the 
Monarchy  by  a measure  which  it  required  the  most 
infatuated  lagotry  to  suggest  and  the  most  unlimited 
authority  to  execute.  An  Edict  was  published,  com- 
manding nil  the  Morescoes  to  almmlon  Spain  nod  to 
transport  themselves  to  Africa  with  their  families  and 
effects.  One  million  of  people  were  compelled  by  this 
dreadful  Proclamation  to  leave  their  native  Country 
and  to  seek  a refuge  among  foreigners  and  strangers. 
No  regard  was  paid  to  age,  to  sex,  nor  to  profession. 
Indignities  the  most  shocking  were  offered  to  those  un- 
happy wretches  in  their  passage,  and  few  reached  the 
shores  of  Africa  without  having  experienced  the  avarice 
and  brutality  of  their  persecutors.  Nor  was  the  injury 
sustained  by  the  Spanish  Monarchy  from  the  loss  of  so 
many  industrious  and  intelligent  subjects  inconsiderable. 
The  want  was  especially  felt  in  agricultural  districts,  as 
the  Christian  Spaniards,  in  their  haste  to  seize  upon  the 
treasures  of  the  New  Work),  had  almost  entirely  aban- 
doned the  cultivation  of  their  native  Country.  The 
lands  of  the  Morescoes  were  appropriated  by  the  Duke 
of  Lerma  and  his  rapacious  minions,  and  a very  small 
portion  of  the  confiscated  estates  found  its  way  to  the 
Royal  treasury. 

By  the  death  of  William,  Duke  of  Cleves  and 
Juliere,  disputes  concerning  the  succession  arose  be- 
tween die  Elector  of  Brandonburgh,  the  Count  Palatine 
of  Neuburg,  end  the  collateral  relations  of  the  de- 
ceased ruler.  The  King  of  Spain  and  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  declared  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Henry  IV. 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  two  Protestant  Princes;  he 
marched  an  army  to  the  frontiers  of  Champagne,  and  a 
war  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out,  in  which  all  Ger- 
many,and  perhaps  all  Europe,  would  have  been  involved, 
had  not  the  career  of  llenry  been  terminated  by 
the  hand  of  an  assassin.  The  Court  of  Madrid 
availed  itself  of  the  difficulties  by  which  his  widow  was 
surrounded,  amid  the  dissensions  of  contending  parties, 
to  unite  the  interests  of  the  two  Monarchies  by  a double 
alliance.  Anno,  daughter  of  Philip,  was  betrothed  to  Johti 
XIII.,  the  infant  son.  and  the  Prince  of  Asturias  (o  Eliza- 
beth, the  daughter  of  Henry.  One  of  the  principal  barriers 
to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  House  of  Austria,  which 
Henry  IV.  had  raised  by  the  elevation  of  the  House  of 
Savoy,  the  Duke  Charles  Emmanuel,  hold,  subtle,  and 
ambitious,  had  linked  himself  to  the  French  King  by  the 
closest  ties  of  amity  and  dependence,  and  now,  finding 
himself  deprived  of  the  support  on  which  he  had  relied, 
he  watched  attentively  every  motion  of  the  Governor  of 
Milan,  and  determined  to  avail  himself  of  the  first  occa- 
sion that  should  present  itself  to  extend  the  limits  of  his 
own  dominions.  This  opportunity  soon  arrived  j the 


Houses  of  Savoy  and  of  Mantua  had  long  di- puled  the  Annals  of 
possession  of  the  Province  of  Monlfcmit,  w hich  stretches 
from  North  to  South  from  the  Po  to  the  Apennines,  be- 
tween  Piedmont  and  the  Miiaucse.  These  pretensions 
had  been  adjusted  by  the  marriage  of  Francesco  Gou- 
zaga,  Duke  of  Mantua,  with  Margaret  of  Savoy,  daugh- 
ter of  Charles  Emmanuel,  to  whom  and  to  whose  descend- 
ants it  was  agree;)  that  Montfcrrat  should  revert.  In 
1613  the  Duke  of  Mantua  died  wilhuut  leaving  any 
male  descendants,  the  Duke  of  Savoy  by  his  intrigues 
having  effectually  deceived  the  Governor  of  Milan,  and, 
under  pretence  of  securing  Moulfemil  again  for  his 
granduughter,  having  occupied  with  his  troops  all  the 
strong  places  of  that  Country.  At  lenglh,  after  ex- 
hausting all  the  resources  that  policy  and  dissimulation 
could  supply,  he  flung  off  the  ma*k,  and,  assisted  by 
Lesdiguieres,  Governor  of  Duphiml,  he  openly  prepared 
to  resist  the  Spanish  power  m behalf  of  the  liberties  of 
Italy.  For  that  purpose  he  allied  himself  with  Maurice 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  called  upon  Venice  and  the  other  War  with 
Italian  Powers  to  concur  in  his  design.  The  Spaniards  Savvy, 
gained  a great  victory  at  Aoti,  which,  owing  to  live  languor 
and  procrastination  of  their  General,  led  to  no  decisive 
result.  He  was  recalled,  and  Pedro  de  Toledo,  Marquis 
of  Villa  Franca,  equally  celebrated  for  military  scieuce 
and  political  sagacity,  was  chosen  to  supply  his  place. 

The  Duke  of  Savoy,  after  protracting  the  war  for 
Severn!  sears,  finding  that  he  daily  lost  ground  against  so 
powerful  and  skilful  a General,  was  compelled  to  sue  for 
peace.  But  the  Marquis  of  Villa  Franca,  unwilling  to 
abandon  his  conquests,  continued  to  press  his  advan- 
tages, until  he  was  at  lenglh  obliged,  by  the  reiterated 
orders  of  the  Spanish  Government,  to  restore  the  towns 
which  he  had  taken.  The  Marquis  of  Villa  Franca,  the 
Duke  of  Ottima,  the  Viceroy  of  Naples,  and  the  Marquis 
of  Redmur,  Ambassador  of  Spain  at  Venice  at  that  period, 
conducted  the  affairs  of  Italy  without  regarding  the  in- 
junctions of  the  Spanish  Government,  which  lliey  attri- 
buted to  ignorance  and  incapacity.  As  in  the  war  of  A.  d. 
Mont  terra  t the  Venetians  ussisted  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  1616. 
the  Marquis  of  Villa  Frunca  in  reprisal  invaded  their  ter- 
ritories, anil  the  Duke  of  Ossuna  swept  the  Adriatic  with 
his  fleet.  At  the  Peace  of  Pavia,  V ilia  Franca  reluctantly 
withdrew  Ins  troops  from  the  Venetian  dominions  ; but 
the  Duke  of  Ossuna  protracted  hostilities  till  the  express 
and  reiterated  orders  of  his  Court  obliged  him  to  desist. 

This  is  the  period  to  which  the  famous  Romance  of  the 
Abbtf  Si.  Real  on  the  conspiracy  of  the  Marquis  of  Bed- 
mar  against  the  Venetian  Republic  must  be  referred. 

It  is  supposed  by  many  Historians,  who  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  consulting  the  original  documents  relat- 
ing to  the  subject,  that  this  fiction  was  invented  by  the 
Venetians  to  extricate  themselves  from  the  danger  in 
which  they  were  involved  by  u design  which  they  medi- 
tated against  the  Hou&e  of  Austria,  and  to  which  the 
Treaty  of  Pavia  put  an  end.  In  order  to  elude  the 
indignation  of  the  Spanish  Court,  they  anticipated  the 
accusation  by  bringing  this  charge  against  the  Marquis 
of  Bedmar,  The  disgrace  of  the  Duke  of  Lerma  i'ol-  ^**£**?®* 
lowed  close  upon  these  transactions.  That  Minister  had  uf\wal,T^>[ 
introduced  to  the  Court  of  Spain  the  Duke  of  Uzeda, 
his  son,  and  the  Count  of  Lemo6,  his  nephew ; as  he 
found  himself  gradually  supplanted  by  the  latter,  he  ob-  A 
tained  a Cardinals  hat  to  ensure  himself  from  all  the 
consequences  of  his  misfortune.  This  measure  com- 
pleted his  ruin  ; the  King,  disgusted  by  the  honours 
which  he  bad  received,  and  which  could  no  longer 
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bo  exclusively  imputed  to  the  Royal  favour,  coni- 
munded  him  by  a note  signed  with  his  own  hand 
to  withdraw  and  select  what  place  he  thought  proper 
for  his  retreat.  He  was  succeeded  in  all  his  ho- 
nours by  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Uzeda.  The  chief  merit 
of  lire  Duke  of  Lerma  seems  to  have  consisted  in  the 
lenity  and  moderation  of  hi*  temper,  joined  to  u power 
of  discernment  which  enabled  him  to  select  for  import- 
ant stations  men  of  the  greatest  capacity  and  resolution. 
The  Duke  of  Ossunn,  the  Marquis  of  Villa  Franca,  and 
the  Marquis  of  Bedtnar  were  men  of  splendid  and 
imposing  talents,  fully  equal  to  the  arduous  enterprises 
which  they  had  the  courage  to  undertake  and  resolution 
to  accomplish.  In  all  History  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  any  instance  in  which  men  of  abilities  so  rare 
and  eminent  were  employed  in  the  highest  stations  of  a 
sinking  Empire. 

'•The  memorable”  War  of  Thirty  Year*  had  now 
broken  out  in  Germany.  As  Religion  had  been 
the  pretext  of  Austrian  enterprise  and  encroachment, 
the  opponents  of  that  ambitious  family  employed  the 
name  motives  to  consolidate  their  resistance.  The 
States  of  Bohemia,  having  taken  arms  against  Mat- 
thias, continued  in  their  revolt  under  Ferdinand  If.; 
and,  alarmed  at  the  mighty  preparations  of  that 
Monarch,  they  also  solicited  foreign  assistance,  and 
endeavoured  to  establish  connections  with  greater 
Princes.  They  chose  the  Elector  Palatine  Frederic, 


son-in-law  of  the  English  King  and  nephew  of  Prince  Ann»I*  of 
Maurice,  for  their  ruler.  On  the  other  hand  the  Spain. 
Austrian  branch,  Spain  having  ceded  its  rights  of  in  ' 
heritance  to  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Gratz,  of  the  Af0“ 
Slyrian  line,  prepared  powerful  succours  from  Italy  and 
the  Low  Countries,  and  advanced  large  sums  in  behalf  tu 
of  Ferdinand  and  of  the  Catholic  Religion,  so  that  affairs  A D 
were  soon  brought  to  a crisis.  Fcrdiuund  having  lost  the  1620 
decisive  Battle  of  Prague,  Spinoln,  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  thirty  thousand  veterans,  overran  the  greater  *•  D* 
part  of  his  hereditary  dominions  without  meeting  any  16 In- 

effective opposition  ; and  the  Duke  of  Frana,  Governor 
of  Milan,  conquered  the  Valteline,  thus  securing  a free  and 
uninterrupted  communication  between  the  Spanish  pos- 
sessions in  Italy  and  the  dominions  of  the  Austrian  Em- 
perors. The  Spanish  troops  were  invited  to  their  assist- 
ance by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Valteline,  w ho  were  greatly 
disgusted  with  the  yoke  of  their  rulers  the  Protestant 
Grisons.  In  the  ensuing  year  died  Philip  III.,  a pious,  Heath  of 
amiable,  and  beneficent  Prince;  but  in  all  the  quulitics  I1I# 
of  n great  man,  or  of  a prudent  Su\ereign,  most  unfor-  *•  D- 
tunately  deficient.  By  his  wife,  Margaret  of  Austria,  1629. 
he  had  four  sons  and  three  daughters : two  died  in 
childhood  and  five  survived  him ; viz.  Philip  IV.,  his  a.  d 
successor,  the  Infants  Don  Carlos,  Don  Ferdinand,  Car-  1621. 
(final  and  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  known  in  History  as 
the  Cardinal  Infant,  the  Irifuntas  and  Queen  of  France, 
and  Maria,  afterwords  Queen  of  Hungary. 
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Thr  doubts  which  at  one  period  clouded  the  prospect 
of  the  Scottish  Kin^  had  almost  entirety  vanished  before 
the  demise  of  Elizabeth,  and  he  was  accordingly  wel- 
comed to  the  throne  of  his  ancestor,  Henry  VII.,  with 
nearly  as  much  unanimity  as  if  he  had  been  his  lineal 
descendant  and  immediate  successor.  The  family  of 
Suffolk,  sprung  from  the  same  stock  through  a younger 
branch,  might  have  proved  formidable  rivals,  had  not 
their  lineage  received  a taint  owing  to  certain  informa- 
lities in  the  marriage  of  one  of  their  Chiefs;  and, 
beside*,  it  was  never  clearly  ascertained  whether  the 
settlement  of  the  Crown  made  in  their  favour  by  Henry 
VIII.  had  obtained  the  Koval  signature  in  a manner 
perfectly  regular.  The  late  Queen,  moreover,  was  un- 
derstood to  have  concurred  in  acknowledging  the  claims 
of  her  kinsman  James  ; a fact  which,  however  deficient 
the  historical  evidence  for  it  may  now  appear,  had  no 
small  weight  on  the  mind  of  the  nation,  who  jirized 
very  highly  her  discernment,  political  wisdom,  and 
patriotism. 

The  King  of  Scots  himself,  though  his  parents  were 
remarkable  for  fine  forms  and  comely  looks,  was  so 
little  favoured  in  these  respects  that  his  personal  appear- 
ance did  not  excite  any  regard  among  the  curious  mul- 
titude who  crowded  his  path  on  his  journey  from  Edin- 
burgh to  London.  Nor  did  his  manners  compensate 
for  the  want  of  prepossessing  features  and  a manly 
countenance.  His  familiarity  bordered  on  meanness  ; 
his  gait  was  without  dignity ; and  his  speech,  though 
fluent,  was  neither  elegant  nor  commanding.  Com- 
pared with  his  predecessor  in  her  better  days,  he  sank  in 
the  eyes  of  the  People,  who  could  not  conceal  from 
themselves  that  they  had  lost  a female  ruler  possessed  of 
all  the  vigour  and  intelligence  usually  ascribed  to  the 
other  sex,  and  had  obtained  in  her  place  a Monarch 
whose  character  was  deeply  marked  with  indecision  and 
pusillanimity.  It  has  been  said  of  him  that  he  was  for- 
tunate in  every  respect  but  that  of  following  on  the 
throne  a Princess  so  popular,  and  who  had  enjoyed  so 
many  opportunities  of  displaying  a rare  firmness  of 
mind  joined  with  a glowing  affection  for  her  Country, 
and  an  unbounded  confidence  in  the  courage  of  her  sub- 
jects. But  he  had  to  encounter  disadvantages  of  a 
different  nature,  which  had  been  partially  felt  even  by 
Elizabeth  in  her  latter  years,  and  which,  as  they  were 
connected  with  the  progress  of  Society,  could  not  be 
altogether  obviated  by  the  wisest  scheme  of  govern- 
ment. 

532 


In  the  first  place,  the  hereditary  revenue  of  the 
Crown  was  rapidly  decreasing  in  value,  compared  to  the 
growing  wealth  of  the  nation  at  lurge,  while  the  means 
for  making  up  that  deficiency  were  now  in  a great  mea- 
sure exhausted.  The  spoils  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
Monastic  institutions  were  either  spent  in  the  service  of 
the  State  or  conferred  upon  the  retainers  of  the  Court; 
for  which  reason  it  had  become  necessary  towards  the 
close  of  the  former  reign  to  make  frequent  appeals  to 
the  liberality  of  Parliament.  Even  the  proverbial  eco- 
nomy of  the  Queen  could  not  exempt  her  from  the 
necessity  of  selling  a large  portion  of  the  Royal  do- 
mains; an  expedient  which,  while  it  supplied  her  imme- 
diate wants,  diminished  to  the  same  extent  the  resources 
of  her  successor. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  James  found  that,  in  propor- 
tion to  his  need  of  money,  he  would  be  called  upon  hy  tbe 
House  of  Commons  to  limit  the  exercise  of  his  preroga- 
tive in  all  matters  connected  with  trade  and  finance, 
and  even  to  relinquish,  in  favour  of  popular  rights,  se- 
veral brandies  of  regul  authority,  which  he  was  wont  to 
deem  inseparable  from  his  high  office.  Ever  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Reformation  in  England,  there  had 
been  a movement  of  the  national  mind  towards  a larger 
change  in  the  administration  of  Civil  as  well  as  of  Ec- 
clesiastical affairs,  which,  though  checked  for  a time  by 
the  despotic  rule  of  the  Defender  of  the  Faith,  continued 
nevertheless  to  make  progress,  and  was  very  sensibly 
fell  by  his  youngest  daughter,  who  was  not  more 
inclined  than  himself  to  recede  from  her  sovereign 
pretensions. 

No  sooner  had  the  successor  of  Elizabeth  taken  his 
scat  as  Ruler  of  Great  Britain,  than  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  decide  respecting  the  part  he  was  to  act  between 
the  conflicting  interests  of  France  and  Spain.  The 
power  which  Philip  II.  acquired  by  obtaining  possession 
of  his  hereditary  dominions  in  Austria,  excited  great 
apprehensions  among  the  neighbouring  nations  lest  he 
should  be  carried  by  his  ambition  to  assume  an  undue 
ascendancy  in  Europe.  The  late  Queen,  by  affording 
countenance  to  the  Dutch,  had  defeated  the  designs  of  the 
Spanish  Monarch ; und,  without  at  any  time  appearing  as 
a principal  in  the  War,  had  accomplished  the  great  ob- 
ject of  finding  employment  for  his  arms  umcug  his 
rebellious  subjects.  Guided  in  his  negotiations  by  the 
able  Ministers  with  whom  the  daughter  of  Henry  had 
surrounded  her  throne,  James  resolved  to  follow  her 
steps ; agreeing  with  the  King  of  France  to  support  the 
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United  Provinces,  should  they  require  assistance,  by  an 
’ annual  remittance  of  money,  and  by  permitting  them  to 
enlist  men  in  their  respective  dominions.  The  inactive 
temper  of  their  formidable  enemy  contributed  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  cause  to  render  this  scheme  effec- 
tual ; the  Dutch  securing  their  independence  with  very 
little  aid  from  either  of  the  allies,  whom  personal 
views,  rather  than  affection  for  their  cause,  had  roused 
in  their  behalf* 

The  tranquillity,  on  which  James  set  a very  high 
value,  was  soon  interrupted  by  a conspiracy,  the  origin 
of  which  has  never  been  well  understood,  having  for  its 
object  the  elevation  to  sovereign  power  of  his  cousin 
the  Lady  Arabella  Stuart.  As  Homan  Cutholics  were 
mingled  with  Puritans  in  this  mysterious  plot,  the  mo- 
tives cannot  be  distinctly  traced  to  the  anger  or  disap- 
pointment of  any  particular  party  in  the  Kingdom ; 
though  it  admits  not  of  doubt  that  both  the  classes  of 
Religionists  now  mentioned  expected  more  from  the 
new  Monarch  than  he  found  it  possible  to  confer.  The 
chief  persons  implicated  in  this  treasonable  project  were 
the  Lords  Grey  and  Cobham.  together  with  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  who,  as  well  os  two  Priests,  were  suspected  of 
having  lent  an  car  to  the  suggestions  of  the  Spanish  Am- 
bassador, and  even  of  having  received  from  him  sums 
of  money  to  enable  them  to  accomplish  their  purpose. 
The  Clergymen  were  executed,  Raleigh  was  detained  in 
prison,  and  the  two  Noblemen  were  pardoned,  after  hav- 
ing been  brought  to  the  scaffold. -f 

To  conciliate  the  Republicans,  who  agitated  the 
Church  by  their  strong  desires  for  innovation  both  in  its 
Ritual  and  Constitution,  ihe  King  acquiesced  in  the  pro- 
posal of  holding  a Conference,  in  order  that  the  leading 
men  on  either  side  might  have  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing their  sentiments.  His  Majesty,  whose  contro- 
versies with  the  followers  of  Andrew  Melville  had  quali- 
fied him  to  act  the  part  of  an  advocate  rather  than  of  a 
judge,  discharged  in  person  the  office  of  moderator ; 
charmed,  it  is  said,  with  an  opportunity  so  favourable  for 
displaying  his  learning  as  a Divine,  and  his  skill  as  a lo- 
gician. The  discussion,  which  took  place  at  Hampton 
Court,  turned  principally  on  the  comparatively  unim- 
portant ceremonies  ot  using  the  sign  of  the  Cross  in  Bap- 
tism, the  ring  in  marriage,  and  of  bowing  at  the  name  of 
Jesus  when  repeating  the  Creed.  To  these  questions 
were  added  the  various  considerations  which  at  that 
time  divided  the  minds  of  men  relative  to  the  propriety 
of  the  sacerdotal  robe,  borrowed  by  the  early  Christians 
from  the  Jews,  and  continued  in  the  Church  as  the  vest- 
ment of  the  priesthood  down  to  our  own  days.  It  was 
not  likely  that  persons  whose  consciences  took  offence  at 
such  matters  would  be  satisfied  with  moderate  conces- 
sions ; and  accordingly  the  Conference  ended  by  rather 
widening  the  distance  between  the  two  parties,  though  a 
few  verbal  alterations  were  introduced  into  the  Liturgy 
in  order  to  remove  the  scruples  of  the  more  rigid  among 

the  Ministers. t 

The  meeting  of  James’s  first  Parliament  made  known 
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to  him  how  important  the  Commons  had  now  become,  Annals  of 
as  a co-ordinate  branch  of  the  political  constitution  of  the  Britain. 
Country.  In  former  reigns  a power  had  been  conceded 
to  the  Chancellor  of  filling  up  such  vacancies  in  the  From 
House  as  might  be  occasioned  by  sickness,  debts  tin-  A.  o. 

justly  contracted, — a crime  at  that  period  visited  with  1603. 

outlawry — or  by  any  other  incident  which  might  seem  to 
to  disqualify  a Member  for  attending  his  duty  ns  a re-  A*  D* 
presentative  of  the  People.  On  this  occasion  Sir  Francis  1625. 
Goodwin  was  returned  by  the  County  of  Buckingham 
to  serve  as  a Knight  in  Parliament ; but  the  Chancellor, 
considering  him  as  an  outlaw,  declared  his  seat  vacant,  tetcue. 
and  issued  a Writ  for  a new  election.  Sir  John  For- 
tescue  was  chosen  in  his  place  by  the  same  electors,  who 
thought  it  not  incumbent  upon  them  to  dispute  ihe  au- 
thority of  so  high  an  officer.  Bui  the  House  itself  did 
not  regard  with  similar  obsequiousness  the  interference 
of  the  Court  ; being  justly  apprehensive  that  the  free 
election  of  the  Counties  would  be  thereby  taken  away, 
and  thnt  none  would  be  chosen  who  had  not  obtained 
the  previous  approbation  of  the  King  and  Council. 
Accordingly,  the  first  Act  which  it  passed  was  directed 
to  the  restoration  of  Sir  Francis  to  his  seat ; and  when,  at 
his  Majesty’s  suggestion,  the  Lords  requested  a Confer- 
ence on  the  subject,  the  Commons  resolutely  declined 
such  arbitration,  maintaining  that,  as  the  question  at 
issue  respected  their  own  privileges  exclusively,  they 
themselves  were  fully  competent  to  determine.  At 
length  a reference  was  made  to  the  Judges,  who  decided 
in  favour  of  the  ancient  practice ; but  the  Sovereign, 
enlightened  by  the  pleadings  which  were  held  in  his  pre- 
sence, discovered  that  the  claim  of  his  Chancellor  rested 
not  on  any  explicit  law,  and  therefore  proposed  that  both 
Members  should  be  set  aside  to  make  room  for  a fresh 
choice.  Still  the  victory  was  in  fact  gained  by  the 
Commons ; for  the  Speaker  by  their  order  issued  his 
warrant  for  the  new  Writ,  and  they  have  continued  ever 
since  to  exercise  the  privilege,  which  they  then  reco- 
vered, of  deciding  on  the  merits  of  contested  elections. 

During  the  same  Session  the  Lower  House  engaged  Shiriey. 
in  the  defence  of  another  right  or  immunity  to  which 
they  have  also  attached  a high  degree  of  importance. 

Sir  Thomas  Shirley,  one  of  their  number,  was  thrown 
into  prison  for  a private  debt.  The  Warden,  because 
he  would  not  deliver  him  up,  was,  on  the  authority  of 
the  Commons,  committed  to  a dungeon  in  the  Tower; 
and  a resolution  was  passed  by  a regular  vote  to  send  a 
deputation,  headed  by  the  Serjeant  and  his  mace,  to 
force  the  Fleet  and  rescue  their  unfortunate  colleague. 

He  was  at  length  liberated  by  on  order  from  the  King, 
who  thus  covered  by  his  prerogative  the  violent  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Knights,  Citizens,  and  Burgesses.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  the  Form  of  Apology  already 
mentioned  was  presented  to  the  Throne,  in  order  that 
their  protestation  might  be  recorded  to  all  posterity. 

In  this  address  they  take  leave  to  remind  the  King,  that 
their  privileges  and  liberties  are  their  right  and  inherit- 
ance no  less  than  their  very  lands  and  goods  ; that  they 
cannot  lie  withheld  from  them,  denied,  or  impaired,  but 
with  obvious  wrong  to  the  whole  state  of  the  realm  ; 
that  their  making  request  at  the  beginning  of  a Parlia- 
ment to  enjoy  their  privileges  is  only  an  act  of  manners, 
and  docs  not  weaken  their  right ; that  their  House  is  a 
Court  of  Record,  and  has  ever  been  so  esteemed  ; that 
there  is  not  the  highest  standing 'Court  in  this  land  that 
ought  to  enter  into  competition,  either  for  dignity  or  au- 
thority, with  this  High  Court  of  Parliament,  which,  with 
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History.  his  Majesty's  Royal  assent,  gives  law  to  other  Courts,  but 
from  other  Courts  receives  neither  laws  nor  orders  ; 
From  and,  lastly,  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  the  sole 
a.  n.  proper  judge  of  return  of  all  such  Writs,  and  the  elec- 
1603,  tion  of  ull  such  Members  as  belong  to  it,  without  which 
lo  the  freedom  of  election  were  not  entire.* 

*•  D*  They  next  enter  into  detail  on  the  various  occurrences 
1623.  which  hud  taken  place  during  the  Session,  Goodwin's 
election  and  Shirley's  arrest,  and  other  matters  of  pri- 
vilege. important  only  in  their  own  eyes.  Alluding  to 
the  fir*l,  they  say,  “ We  thought  not  that  the  Judges’ 
opinion,  which  yet  in  due  place  we  greatly  reverence, 
being  delivered  what  the  common  law  was,  which  ex- 
tends only  to  inferior  and  standing  Courts,  might  to 
bring  any  prejudice  to  this  high  Court  of  Parliament, 
whose  powers  being  shove  the  law  is  not  founded  oil 
the  common  law,  but  have  their  rights  and  privileges 
peculiar  to  themselves.’'  They,  in  like  manner,  extended 
their  debates  to  that  branch  of  the  prerogative  which 
rrspeeted  purveyance,  wardship,  and  the  marriages  of 
frudul  minors;  intimating  to  his  Majesty  that  such 
burdens  could  be  no  longer  borne,  though  th«*y  were 
willing  to  indemnify  his  Exchequer  by  a suitable  equi- 
valent from  other  sources.  The  Session  at  length  ter- 
minated without  any  materin!  advantage  on  either  side  ; 
the  Commons  displaying  the  utmost  reserve  in  their 
pecuniary  grants,  while  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown 
warded  off  the  attacks  of  the  popular  party  without 
being  obliged  to  make  any  great  concession,  whether  in 
Ecclesiastical  or  Political  principle. 

Gunpowder  The  first  memorable  event  which  distinguishes  the 
Treason.  reign  of  James  is  the  Gunpowder  Treason  ; an  attempt 
Not.  5.  at  avenging  the  cause  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  which 
Dr’  originated  in  the  resenlmcnl  of  Robert  Catesby,  an  in- 
16Uj.  dividual  whose  family  had  sustained  severe  losses  from 
the  several  Statutes  enacted  against  recusants.  Having 
gained  a few  arcomjriiccs,  among  whom  was  Thomas 
Percy,  a gentleman  pensioner,  he  proposed  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Royal  family,  as  well  as  of  the  principal 
Noblemen  and  Gentry  who  supported  the  Government. 
The  final  objects  of  the  conspiracy  are  known  to  every 
reader,  as  also  the  means  by  which  it  was  defeated. 
The  plan  of  blowing  up  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament 
on  the  first  day  of  the  Session,  when  the  King,  his  eldest 
son,  and  the  chief  members  of  the  Court  were  present, 
would  probably  have  succeeded,  had  not  their  meeting 
been  prorogued,  in  the  first  place,  from  February  to 
October,  and,  finally,  from  the  latter  month  to  the  fifth 
of  November.  The  want  of  funds  made  it  necessary 
for  Caleshy  and  his  associates  to  reveal  their  plot  lo  two 
persons  who  could  command  a supply  of  money,  Sir 
Evernrd  Digby  and  Mr.  Francis  Treshnm,  the  latter 
the  owner  of  a good  estate  in  Northamptonshire.  By 
this  accession  to  their  number  the  conspirators  found 
themselves  in  possession  of  more  ample  means,  but  ex- 
posed to  a danger  which  till  now  they  did  not  appre- 
hend. Both  Digby  and  Tresham  were  young,  and  had 
many  friends  and  relatives  among  those  who  were 
doomed  to  destruction  ; hence  there  was  reason  to  dread 
that  their  humanity  would  lead  them  to  suggest  such 
precautions  as  might  lead  to  exposure,  defeat,  and  min. 
It  is  accordingly  related,  that  Catesby  began  to  enter- 
tain fears  which  had  not  hitherto  entered  his  mind ; 
being  tormented  with  doubts,  more  especially  as  to  the 
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firmness  or  fidelity  of  Tresham;  and  it  is  said  that  his  Annals  of 
sleep  was  disturbed  by  dreams  of  the  most  fearful  Britain, 
complexion*  v'“ ■v~'—  • 

In  October,  the  plan  of  operations  was  finally  deter-  *'ram 
mined.  A list  was  made  of  all  the  Peers  and  Com- 
matters  whom  it  was  thought  desirable  to  save,  either  1 'T3* 

on  account  of  their  Religion,  or  of  their  opposition  to  A ^ 

the  penal  laws  enacted  aguinst  Roman  Catholics.  It 
was  resolved  that  to  every  one  of  these,  if  in  l^ndon, 
an  urgent  message  should  lie  sent  on  the  morning  of 
the  explosion,  so  as  to  withdraw  him  friun  the  horrible 
scene,  but  without  conveying  to  him  any  knowledge  of 
what  was  intended.  To  Guido,  or  as  he  is  better  known, 

Guy  Fawkes,  a soldier  of  fortune,  was  assigned  the 
hazardous  duly  of  setting  fire  to  the  train.  A ship  hud 
been  provided,  mid  was  ut  anchor  in  tbe  river,  by  which 
he  was  to  tie  instantly  conveyed  to  Flanders,  where  tie 
was  instructed  to  publish  a formal  defence  of  the  act, 
and  lo  circulate  letters  soliciting  the  aid  of  all  the  Stules 
in  communion  with  Rome.  He  was  expected  to  return 
to  England  supplied  with  ammunition  and  at  the  head 
of  a large  body  of  volunteers,  who  might  assist  in  esta- 
blishing the  new  order  of  things,  and  in  la)iiig  once 
more  the  foundations  of  the  Church.  As  Percy’s  duties, 
in  the  capacity  of  gentleman  pensioner,  gave  him  an  easy 
access  to  the  Palace,  he  had  undertaken  to  seixe  the 
person  of  Prince  Charles  and  to  carry  him  to  Dutichurch, 
in  Warwickshire,  whither  it  was  hoped  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  then  in  the  house  of  Lord  Harrington,  would 
also  t^e  conveyed,  under  the  direction  of  Digby  and 
Tresham.  It  was  reserved  for  Caleshy,  the  author  of 
the  plot,  to  proclaim  the  new  Sovereign  at  Churing 
Cross,  and  to  issue  a declaration  relieving  various 
grievances  long  denounced  by  the  popular  leaden  in 
Parliament.  Finally,  it  was  agreed  that  a Protector 
should  be  appointed,  though  his  name  never  transpired, 
who  should  exercise  the  Royal  authority  until  the  suc- 
cessor of  James  should  attain  maturity  f 

The  resolution  of  ail  the  associates  in  this  horrid  tree-  Oct.  23. 
son  seems  to  have  continued  firm  with  the  exception  of 
Tresham,  whose  sister  was  married  to  Lord  Mounteagle. 

Unwilling  to  sanction  so  extensive  a murder,  he  urged 
the  expediency  of  delay;  suggesting  that  the  object 
might  lie  accomplished  at  the  close  of  the  Parliament 
not  less  effectually  than  at  the  opening;  and  that,  in  the 
mean  time,  Catesby  and  his  colleagues  might  pass  over 
to  Flanders  and  prepare  the  co-of»eratiou  which  they 
expected  from  the  Roman  Catholics  beyond  seas. 

Whether  he  made  any  impression  ou  the  minds  of  his 
confederates  remains  extremely  doubtful ; but  it  is  well 
known  that  a letter  lo  his  brother-in-law,  written  in  a 
disguised  hand,  and  delivered  under  circumstances  of 
great  mystery,  was  the  means  of  revealing  the  danger 
which  at  that  moment  menaced  the  Church  and  Mo- 
narchy of  England.  The  voice  of  History  now  confi- 
dently ascribes  lo  Tresham  this  communication  to 
Mounteagle,  and  assigns  as  a reason  for  his  humane 
counsels  to  Catesby  and  the  other  confederates,  the 
hope  he  entertained  of  being  able  to  put  an  end  to  the 
plot  without  compromising  the  safely  of  any  one  who 
had  embarked  in  it.  We  are  told,  however,  that  three  Oct.  31. 
days  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  a most  urgnit  mes- 
sage, Tresham  ventured  to  meet  two  of  the  traitors  in 
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History.  Enfield  Chase,  and  that  they  had  resolved,  should  his 
words  or  countenance  confirm  their  suspicions,  to  put 
an  immediate  end  to  bis  life.  But  he  repelled  with 
spirit  and  apparent  sincerity  the  charge  insinuated 
against  him,  maintaining  his  innocence  with  so  many 
oaths  and  protestations  that  their  doubts  of  hia  fidelity 
were  removed. 

Mounteagle  had  sent  the  enigmatical  letter  to  the  Earl 
of  Salisbury,  the  principal  Secretary  of'  State,  and  on 
nmnirntrd  the  first  of  November  it  was  laid  before  the  King,  who 
.spent  several  hours  in  consultation  with  his  Ministers, 
now  Lari  of  * - - - - - 


From 
A.  II 

1603. 

to 

A.  D. 

1625. 

Informa- 
tion com- 


Salisbury. 


Cautious 
procedure 
of  OmL 


It  has  been  usual  to  ascribe  to  James's  ingenuity  the 
merit  of  discovering  the  real  import  of  this  communica- 
tion ; a recent  author,  however,  maintains  that  the  con- 
trary is  manifest  from  the  circular  issued  by  Salisbury 
himself,  who  says,  that  “ we  (lie  and  Lord  SutTolk)  both 
conceived  that  it  could  not  by  any  other  way  be  like  to 
be  attempted  but  with  powder  while  the  King  was 
sitting  in  that  assembly;  of  which  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain  conceived  more  probability,  because  there  was  a 
great  vault  under  the  said  chandler.  We  all  thought 
fit  to  forbear  to  imparl  it  to  the  King  till  some  three  or 
four  days  before  the  Sessions.'”* 

It  seems  very  probable  that  Cecil,  who  was  in  cor- 
respondence with  Lord  Mounteagle,  kept  the  secret  until 
it  became  necessary  to  disclose  it  to  his  Royal  master ; 
and  that  it  was  he  who  directed  the  suspicions  of  James 
to  the  cellar  under  the  Parliament  House.  Tresham, 
who  with  the  most  benevolent  designs  hail  acted  the  part 
of  informer,  appears  not  to  hove  concealed  from  his 
noble  relative  the  actual  scheme  of  destruction  contrived 
by  Calesby  and  his  followers;  and  he  no  sooner  learned 
that  the  plot  was  made  known  to  the  Secretary  than  he 
conveyed  to  them  the  intelligence  of  their  danger,  hoping 
that  they  would  avail  themselves  of  the  means  which 
they  still  enjoyed  of  escaping  to  the  Continent.  But,  as 
Salisbury  did  not  allow  any  search  to  lie  marie  for  the 
magazine  of  powder  till  the  night  before  the  meeting  of 
Parliament,  the  conspirators  were  deceived  into  a fatal 
security ; imagining  that,  though  certain  fears  were 
entertained,  no  knowledge  had  been  acquired  of  the 
particular  catastrophe  with  which  the  King  and  the 
Legislature  were  threatened.  In  these  circumstances 
Thomas  Winter,  one  of  the  conspirators,  sought  an  in- 
terview with  Treaham,  and  returned  to  his  confederates 
with  the  assurunce  that  the  existence  of  the  mine  was 
known  to  Government.  This  the  young  gentleman  said 
he  knew,  but  by  whom  the  discovery  had  been  made  he 
professed  himself  entirely  ignorant.  A council  was  now 
held  ; some  recommended  an  instant  dispersion,  or  flight 
to  the  Continent ; others  doubted  the  information  received 
from  T resham,  and  were  resolved  to  persevere  in  their  un- 
dertaking ; and  as  Percy,  whose  influence  was  great, 
coincided  in  opinion  with  the  latter,  their  judgment 
prevailed. 

Another  opportunity  to  escape  was  afforded  by  the 
visit  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  Mounteagle  to  the 
featedT  Vau^  on  the  eve  of  the  intended  explosion ; for  a remark, 
made  to  Fawkes  regarding  the  immense  quantity  of 
fuel  provided  by  his  master,  was  probably  meant  as 
a warning  to  the  several  individuals  implicated  in  the 
crime.  But  the  mercenary  Boldier,  though  he  deemed 
it  proper  to  communicate  this  circumstance  to  his  no- 
minal master,  would  not  desert  his  post.  Stepping  into 
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the  cellar  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  was  arrested  Annaitof 
by  a body  of  military,  who  found  him  dressed  as  if  Britain, 
ready  for  a journey,  wilh  three  mutches  in  his  pocket, 
and,  in  a corner  behind  the  door,  a dark  lantern  con-  ^rom 
laming  a light  prepared  for  the  consummation  of  his  .A*  ®* 
atrocious  design.* 

The  intelligence  that  their  agent  was  iu  the  hands  of  x 
justice  brought  Ciilesbv,  Percy,  and  such  of  their  parti-  1505 
sens  as  still  remained  iu  London,  to  the  resolution  of  pro-  ya,e  Jj,e 
vidiug  for  their  safety.  They  fled  into  Warwickshire,  conspire- 
where  they  found  Digby,  who  had  assured  himself  of  t0TV> 
their  success,  already  in  arms,  with  the  view  of  accom- 
plishing the  main  object  of  the  conspiracy,  a change  in 
the  Government  of  the  Kingdom.  After  a vain  attempt 
at  defence  iu  Worcestershire  against  the  militia  of  the 
adjoining  district,  the  survivors  were  compelled  to 
surrender;  Sir  Evcrnrd  Digby  Winter, and  others  who 
were  executed  as  traitors,  hud  therefore  reason  to  envy  the 
fate  of  their  comrades  whose  lives  were  taken  in  the 
skirmish  at  Holbeach  House.  Such  punishments,  so 
fully  deserved,  no  one  could  regret;  but  justice  seemed 
to  be  violated  when  the  Lords  Mordaunl  and  Stourtou, 
two  Homan  Catholics,  were  fined  by  the  Star-ohamber, 
the  one  in  ten  thousand  and  the  other  iu  four  thousand 
pounds,  because  ibeir  absence  from  Parliament  created 
a suspicion  that  they  must  have  been  privy  to  the  inten- 
tion of  destroying  the  Members, t 

Tire  moderation  and  equanimity  which  James  dis-  t’nion  of 
played  on  this  momentous  occasion  produced  a very  the  King- 
luvou  ruble  feeling  towards  him  in  the  minds  of  his  ‘l00**  P*®- 
People.  His  refusal  to  inflict  upon  the  whole  Body  of 
Rmnan  Catholics  the  penalty  which  had  been  merited 
by  a few  of  their  number,  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  the 
considerate  not  less  politic  than  humane;  though,  per- 
haps, by  pursuing  a different  line  of  conduct,  he  would 
have  gratified  the  vindictive  propensities  of  the  multi- 
tude. Availing  himself  of  Ins  popularity,  he  proposed 
to  Parliament  an  object  which  lay  near  his  heart,  the 
union  of  the  two  Kingdoms;  and  made  in  support  of 
this  measure  one  of  the  best  speeches  that  he  ever  pro- 
nounced. Rut  neither  Country  was  \ et  prepared  for 
such  a termination  of  their  long  differences ; and  the 
benevolent  Monarch  was  therefore  obliged  to  satisfy 
himself  with  obtaining  the  repeal  of  some  hostile  laws 
which,  enacted  in  the  time  of  war.  justified  the  most 
ferocious  proceedings  against  the  natives  of  Scotland.! 

In  other  respects,  the  King  met  with  less  opposition,  Spirit  of 
though  the  strength  gradually  acquired  by  the  Com-  Parliament, 
mons  was  still  perceptibly  increasing.  The  Puritanical  A\  D* 
parly,  many  of  whom  were  deeply  infected  wilh  the  160*. 
spirit  of  Republicanism,  were  ever  ready  to  lend  their 
aid  to  those  lovera  of  Civil  liberty  who,  in  the  Lower 
House,  hud  succeeded  the  Wentworths  of  the  former 
reign  ; while  the  gTeat  Body  of  the  Members,  equally 
desirous  to  restrict  the  prerogative,  were  abundantly 
disposed  to  second  any  measure  which  promised  to 
augment  their  own  power.  It  was  remarked,  at  the 
same  time,  that  their  regard  for  Freedom,  as  one  of  the 
inalienable  rights  of  Man,  did  not  suggest  to  them  the 
expediency  and  justice  of  extending  its  privileges  to  all 
classes  of  their  Country  men  ; and,  accordingly,  while 
they  besieged  the  Throne  with  petitions  in  behalf  of  the 
more  rigid  reformers,  their  voices  were  lilted  up  wilh  not 
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History.  less  importunity  for  the  enforcement  of  the  penal  laws 
against  the  Roman  Catholics.  James  was  not  inclined 
From  (0  yield  to  either  request,  hut,  unwilling  to  produce  a 
A * collision  on  a matter  so  likely  to  inflame  the  passions,  he- 

* temporised  with  the  more  ardent  leaders  of  the  popular 
s d.  *nlerrst,  I*  was  at  this  period,  when  the  feeling  of  their 
1625  own  consequence  was  daily  gaining  ground,  that  the 
Members  of  the  Lower  House  entered  an  order  fur  the 
regular  keeping  u!  their  Journals;  a rule  which  has 
been  productive  of  the  most  beneficial  consequences  to 
the  principles  of  Law  and  of  Constitutional  History.* 
Peace  be-  In  the  year  1609  France  and  England  had  the  satis- 

faction  to  witness  the  conclusion  of  that  memorable 
contest  between  Spain  and  her  revolted  colonies  in 
the  Low  Countries,  which  for  nearly  fifty  years  had  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  Europe.  During  the  progress  of 
hostilities,  the  Dutch  bestowed  so  much  care  on  their 
navy  that  they  could  set  at  defiance  the  fleets  of  Philip, 
and  even  intercept  the  communication  of  his  subjects 
with  his  foreign  dependencies.  James  and  Henry  JV. 
guaranteed  the  Truce,  which  was  limited  to  twelve  years; 
but  the  Court  of  Madrid  did  not  afterwards  attempt  to 
resume  the  sovereignty  thus  formally  renounced. 
Discussions  The  Parliament  which  met  the  following  year  had 
in  Parka-  the  satisfaction  of  being  solicited  by  the  King  for  an 
mcal*  increase  of  revenue,  to  meet  the  expenses  which  the 
high  price  of  provisions  and  improved  style  of  living 
had  entailed  on  his  household.  It  was  not  denied  thut 
every  thing  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Royal 
establishment  hud  risen  greatly  in  its  marketable  value, 
and  that,  without  an  enlarged  supply  of  money,  the 
accumulation  of  debt  was  inevitable.  But  the  Members 
had  resolved  that  the  King  should  purchase  by  repeated 
concessions  the  means  of  paying  his  servants,  and  of 
supporting  his  rank  as  the  ruler  of  one  of  the  most 
powerful  nations  in  Europe.  They  objected  to  the 
authority  which  he  claimed  of  regulating  the  amount  of 
tonnage  and  poundage,  or  rather  to  the  rates  at  which 
these  dutieB  should  be  charged ; to  the  practice  of  bor- 
rowing upon  Privy  Seals,  or,  in  other  words,  of  exacting 
a compulsory  loan  to  be  repaid  at  his  convenience  ; to 
the  usage,  now  become  inveterate,  of  issuing  during  the 
recess  of  Parliament  Proclamations  claiming  the  force  of 
law;  and,  finally,  to  the  heavy  burdens  occasioned  by 
wardship  and  purveyance.  All  these  were  evils  which 
had  long  been  patiently  borne,  as  being,  in  fact,  the 
avowed  sources  whence  sprang  the  annual  payments  to 
the  Sovereign,  and  the  funds  on  which  his  Ministers 
drew  for  the  defence  of  the  Country  and  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  To  compensate  the  loss  which  would 
have  been  created  by  the  withdrawal  of  his  feudal  con- 
tingencies, the  Commons  agreed  to  substitute  a yearly 
grant  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds;  but  certain 
difficulties  arose  which  for  the  time  prevented  the  con- 
elusion  of  an  arrangement  likely  to  have  proved  equally 
beneficial  to  both  parlies.  Before  he  dissolved  this 
Parliament,  the  first  he  had  summoned  in  Engand, 
and  now  arrived  at  its  seventh  year,  he  consoled  the 
offended  pride  of  his  prerogative  by  pronouncing  a 
speech  which,  when  compared  with  his  restricted  power 
and  practical  moderation,  could  not  fail  to  excite  more 
merriment  than  anger.  He  concluded  a discussion  on 
the  inherent  authority  of  a Monarch  with  this  axiom  of 
Divinity,  that,  as  to  dispute  what  God  may  do,  is  blas- 
phemy, though  Divines  inuy  lawfully  reason  concerning 


* J&irnais,  July  3,  1C07. 


what  he.  will s;  so  is  it  sedition  in  subjects  to  dispute 
what  a King  may  do  in  the  height  of  his  power.  Bvt 
just  Kings,  he  added,  will  ever  be  willing  to  declare 
what  they  will  do,  if  they  wish  not  to  incur  the  curse  of 
God.  **  1 will  not  be  coutent  that  my  power  be  disputed 
upon;  but  I will  ever  be  willing  to  make  the  reason  ap- 
pear of  my  doings,  and  rule  my  actions  according  to  my 
laws/’* 

As  James  did  not  enter  deeply  into  foreign  polities, 
nor  maintain  much  intercourse  w ith  the  other  Sovereigns 
of  Europe,  the  murder  of  Henry  IV.  by  Ravaillac  pro- 
duced little  sensation  in  his  domestic  circle.  The  event, 
indeed,  accompanied  by  circumstances  so  atrocious, 
roused  among  the  People  a feeling  of  intense  indignation 
against  the  Roman  Catholics,  whose  religious  principles 
were  charged  with  countenancing  such  massacres;  and 
the  King  tound  it  necessary  to  consent  to  the  execution 
of  several  Statutes  which  had  been  tacitly  permitted  to 
fall  into  disuse.  He  was  more  moved  by  the  death  of 
Cecil,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  which  took  place  early  in  the 
year  1G12.  This  able  Minister  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost  in  order  to  relieve  the  pecuniary  wants  of  his 
master,  and  to  weaken  the  ranks  of  the  opposition  in 
the  Hume  of  Commons  ; but  at  length  he  sank  under 
the  pressure  of  disease  without  having  accomplished 
cither  object.  A few  months  afterwards,  Prince  Henry, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Monarch,  was  cut  off*  by  a sudden 
illness,  which  in  the  public  mind  created  a suspicion 
that  he  had  perished  by  poison,  a sacrifice  to  the  jea- 
lousy of  his  father.  Alter  a decent  interval,  the  gloom 
of  the  Court  was  brightened  by  the  marriage  of  the 
Priucess  Elizabeth  to  the  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine; 
a union  which,  so  far  as  we  consider  the  fortunes  of  the 
two  illustrious  individuals  whom  it  placed  in  a new 
relation,  can  hardly  be  pronounced  fortunate,  but  which, 
as  connected  with  a new  line  of  Kings  destined  to 
govern  a great  nation,  must  be  held  as  one  of  the  most 
important  occurrences  that  diversified  the  pacific  reign 
of  James  I.| 

The  management  of  Ireland  has  at  all  times  de- 
manded the  exercise  of  much  prudence  on  the  part  of 
the  English  Sovereign.  Being  divided  rather  than 
conquered,  the  People  of  that  Country  have  never  sub- 
mitted without  undisguised  reluctance  to  the  ascendency 
of  their  masters;  and  the  dislike  with  which  the  in- 
vaders were  regarded,  even  at  the  time  in  which  the  whole 
island  was  of  one  Religion,  was  necessarily  inflamed 
with  an  intenser  heat  when  the  Reformation  had  sepa- 
rated the  dominions  of  Henry  VIII.  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Roman  See.  Elizabeth  attempted  by  a vigorous 
policy  to  repress  the  discontented  spirit  of  the  natives, 
to  break  the  confederacies  of  the  Nobles,  and  to  augment 
the  influence  of  the  Protestants.  Her  successor,  aciing 
on  principles  more  in  harmony  with  his  personal  cha- 
racter, luboured  to  civilize  them  by  introducing  beneficial 
laws,  by  improving  their  notions  ol  property,  by  giving 
them  a taste  for  learning,  and  more  especially  by  encou- 
raging them  to  repose  confidence  in  the  benevolent  in- 
tentions of  the  Government.  Murder  was  no  longer 
atoned  for  by  a pecuniary  fine;  estates  were  henceforth 
to  be  held  on  a fixed  tenure ; and  intelligible  law*  were 
to  take  the  place  of  barbarous  customs  throughout  the 
whole  Country.  The  Province  of  Ulster  fell  to  the 
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Crown  by  the  attainder  of  the  Chief  to  whom  it  had 
belonged,  ami  James  encouraged  Englishmen  to  settle 
in  that  fertile  district  by  conferring  upon  them  grants  of 
land  under  particular  conditions;  and  as  the  Arts, 
already  considerably  advanced  in  Great  Britain,  were 
applied  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  building  of  vil- 
lages, and  the  decoration  of  towns,  this  portion  of  Ire- 
land was  then  carried  forward  in  the  path  of  agriculture, 
commerce,  aJld  general  refinement,  to  a stage  not  yet 
reached  by  the  Provinces  of  the  South  and  West.* 

Salisbury,  whose  talents  and  zeal  had  proved  ex- 
tremely serviceable  to  the  King,  was  succeeded  in  the 
duties  of  Treasurer  or  Secretary  by  Robert  Carr,  a 
youth  of  a good  family  in  Scotland,  and  w ho  is  known 
first  as  Lord  Rochester,  and  afterwards  os  the  Earl  of 
Somerset.  Conscious  of  his  own  want  of  experience, 
he  appears  to  have  solicited  the  aid  of  Sir  Thomas  Over- 
bury, who,  while  he  is  acknowledged  to  have  possessed 
great  capacity  and  acquirements,  is  stigmatized  as  being 
devoid  of  honour,  and  subject  to  the  ebullitions  of  au 
ill-governed  temper.  But  this  association  between  weak- 
ness and  craft  was  not  doomed  to  be  of  long  duration  ; 
for  the  Favourite,  falling  in  love  with  Frances  Howard, 
the  young  Countess  of  Essex,  was  opposed  by  Ins  wiser 
ally,  who  saw  in  this  union  the  ruin  of  hts  own  hopes, 
and  the  political  triumph  or  her  relations.  A pretence 
was  found  for  sending  Overbury  to  the  Tower,  and  the 
Countess,  having  ohtained  a divorce  from  her  husband, 
soon  became  the  wife  of  Carr,  her  paramour,  under  the 
title  of  Earl  of  Somerset. 

But  her  success  in  this  disgraceful  affair  gave  her  no 
satisfaction  so  long  as  Sir  Thomas,  who  had  opposed 
her  wishes,  remained  alive.  She  felt  deeply  on  attack 
made  on  her  character  by  him,  in  a lampoon  which 
he  entitled  The  W\fet  wherein  he  exposed  the  de- 
pravity of  her  own  conduct,  as  well  as  that  of  her  mother, 
Lady  Suffolk,  who  was  privy  to  all  her  designs.  She 
had  influence  sufficient  to  engage  in  a project  of  revenge 
her  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  and  Somerset  him- 
self, who,  after  various  attempts,  at  length  accomplished 
their  nefarious  purpose,  and  brought  their  victim  to  an 
untimely  grave  by  the  application  of  poison.f 

The  necessities  of  James  began  to  press  him  so  much 
that  he  saw  there  was  no  other  expedient  open  to  him 
but  the  summoning  another  Parliament.  He  had, 
indeed,  raised  about  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  by 
selling  Patents  of  Knighthood,  conveying  a hereditary 
rank  and  title ; every  Order  of  Nobility  too  is  said  to 
have  been  attainable  at  a certain  price;  Privy  Seals 
were  circulated ; benevolences  were  exacted ; and  the 
right  of  fishing  on  the  English  coast  was  granted  to 
the  Dutch  in  return  for  a seasonable  advance  of  ready 
money.  But  as  these  resources  were  exhausted  and 
the  Royal  debts  were  not  diminished,  Writs  were  issued 
to  call  together  the  representatives  of  the  People.  In 
order  to  secure  a majority  in  the  Lower  House,  or,  at 
least,  to  thin  the  ranks  of  the  popular  party,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  influence  the  elections  in  favour  of  the 
Court;  and  the  persons  who  were  employed  in  this  un- 
wonted office  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  “ un- 
dertakers.” The  result,  however,  proved  that  tlie 
power  and  wishes  of  the  King  were  equally  disregarded; 
for  never  did  he  meet  a Parliament  less  disposed  to  gra- 
tify him,  or  more  determined  to  assert  the  privileges  of 
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their  own  Body.  In  former  reigns  the  Commons  were  Annuls  of 
easily  led  or  intimidated ; and  the  Members  returned  Britain, 
by  the  Boroughs  were  usually  esteemed  so  subservient 
to  the  Crown  that  the  Sovereign  not  only  required  their 
attendance,  but  even  added  to  their  numbers.  Elizabeth 
revived  no  fewer  than  sixty-two  Charters  which  had  been 
allowed  to  become  dormant;  and  James  himself  seems 
to  have  rcalied  into  existence  ten  or  twelve  trading 
communities  which  had  ceased  to  incur  the  expense  of 
sending  a Burgess  to  Westminster.* 

The  opening  of  the  Session  convinced  the  needy 
Monarch  that  his  hopes  of  a supply  were  vain.  The 
Memhers,  many  of  whom  had  belonged  to  the  la«t  Par- 
liament, resumed,  as  soon  as  the  forms  of  the  House 
would  permit,  the  investigation  of  grievances,  and  in- 
sisted that,  in  all  matters  connected  with  trade,  commerce, 
and  taxutioii,  strict  limits  should  be  imposed  on  the 
prerogative.  In  the  Lords  there  was  a decided  majority 
inclined  to  support  the  Royal  pretensions,  and  to  vote  a 
liberal  grant  towards  the  relief  of  the  Exchequer  and 
the  dignity  of  the  first  estate  in  the  realm;  but  in  a 
Conference  which  took  place  between  the  two  branches 
of  the  Legislature,  the  tone  of  feeling  among  the  oppo- 
sition Members  rose  so  high  that  the  King  put  au  end  The  King 
to  their  sitting,  and  soon  afterwards  dissolved  them,  diwolvsa 
Nay,  he  carried  his  resentment  still  further,  for  having 
learned  that  several  individuals  had  made  use  of  un- 
dutiiul  expressions,  he  sent  them  to  the  Tower.  Among 
the^e  were  Walter  Chute,  Thomas  Wentworth,  Sir 
Charles  Cornwallis,  end  Christopher  Neville,  son  of 
Lord  Abcrguvenny ; not  one  of  whom  claimed  the  Writ 
of  habeas  corpus,  or  challenged  (he  arbitrary  warrant  of 
commitment.  At  this  period  it  has  been  remarked  the 
Commons  were  strong  only  as  a Body  ; but  there  was 
no  settled  security  for  their  liberty  as  private  persons, 
and  no  such  privilege  as  could  protect  them  from  the 
wrath  of  the  Executive.f 

These  dissensions  in  Parliament  did  not  altogether 
withdraw  the  thoughts  of  the  Public  from  the  atrocious 
crime  committed  on  Sir  Thomas  Ovcrbnry.  The  Earl 
of  Northampton  died,  and  thereby  escaped  the  exposure 
which  overwhelmed  all  his  confederates.  Suffolk  had 
attained  the  rank  of  Lord  Treasurer,  in  the  place  of 
Salisbury  whose  demise  has  already  been  mentioned  ; 
and  Somerset  succeeded  his  father-in-law  as  Lord 
Chamberlain  and  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  So 
great  an  accumulation  of  honour  and  profit  excited  jea- 
lousy in  the  Court,  and  the  enemies  of  the  Howards 
eagerly  sought  for  some  occasion  to  humiliate  them. 

The  suspicious  circumstances  attending  the  death  of  the 
unfortunate  Ovcrbnry  were  studiously  called  to  remem- 
brance ; the  haste  and  secrecy  with  which  the  funeral 
was  conducted  were  mentioned  within  the  precincts  of 
the  palace,  and  the  King  was  a:  length  informed  that 
there  was  great  reason  to  suspect  the  Earl  of  Somerset 
and  bis  Countess.  James  immediately  issued  a warrant 
to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  to  commit  the  Earl,  who  was 
actually  arrested  in  his  presence.  Coke  lost  no  time  Trial  of 
in  making  an  investigation,  in  the  course  of  which  he  Overbury  • 
discovered,  amidst  a mas*  of  superstitious  absurdities,  murderers, 
that  Lady  Somerset,  aided  by  Mr*.  Turner,  a domestic,  a.  d. 
and  by  Weston  and  Elwes,  officers  in  the  Tower,  had  1615. 
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murdered  Sir  Thomas  by  administering  poison.  Franklin, 
an  apothecary,  who  had  supplied  the  drums,  was  included 
in  the  number  of  the  accused,  all  of  whom  being  found 
guilty,  expiated  their  crime  by  a public  execution.* 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  parties  above  mentioned 
were  privy  to  the  murder,  though  it  may  be  true  that 
they  owed  their  death  rather  to  the  enmity  entertained 
against  Somerset  than  to  the  evidence  of  their  guilt 
The  Countess  had  been  induced  to  confess,  and  sentence 
of  death  was  accordingly  pronounced  ; Lord  Bacon,  who 
was  at  that  time  Attorney  General,  producing  to  the 
jury  the  proofs  on  which  he  had  intended  to  establish 
her  participation  in  the  crime,  if  she  had  denied  it.  The 
Earl  was  tried  by  his  Peers,  who  came  to  a similar  de- 
termination. A pardon  was  granted  to  his  wife,  hut  he 
would  not  accept  a simple  remission,  for,  as  he  regarded 
himself  as  one  innocent  and  injured,  he  declared  that  he 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  any  thing  less  than  a re- 
versal  of  the  judgment.  Before  the  death  of  the  King, 
however,  he  solicited  the  boon  which  he  had  formerly 
declined  ; and  the  indulgent  Monarch  wus  happy  to 
secure  by  that  mean*  the  life  of  his  Favourite  against 
numerous  enemies,  who,  under  a new  reign,  might  have 
assailed  the  throne  with  reasons  for  executing  the 
sentence.t 

The  fall  of  Somerset  wa*  followed,  and  perhaps  was 
occasioned,  by  the  elevation  of  George  Villiers.  This 
person,  the  son  of  a Knight  in  Leicestershire,  was  re- 
commended by  a good  appearance  and  an  intelligent 
look,  ami  accordingly  soon  rose  into  favour  at  Court, 
where  such  qualities  were  held  in  high  value.  He  at 
first  enjoyed  the  office  of  Cup-bearer,  then  wa*  promoted 
to  the  higher  duties  of  Gentleman  of  the  Privy  Chamber, 
with  a salary  of  a thousand  pounds  ; and  at  no  distant 
period  was  gratified  with  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
lie  passed  rapidly  through  the  various  degrees  of  noble 
rank,  received  the  successive  Patents  of  Viscount,  Earl, 
Marquess,  ami  Duke  of  Buckingham,  was  decorated  with 
the  Garter,  and  finally  was  made  Master  of  (he  Horse,  Con- 
stable of  Windsor,  and  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England. { 

James  has  been  exposed  to  much  censure  lor  resigning 
prematurely  to  the  Dutch  the  three  “cautionary  towns*’ 
or  fortresses  of  Flushing,  Ramiekins,  and  the  Brille, 
which  had  been  put  iulo  the  hands  of  Queen  Eiixabelh 
as  security  for  the  money  which  she  had  advanced  to 
them  when  struggling  for  their  independence  against 
the  power  ol  Spain.  But  when  all  circumstances  are 
considered,  joined  to  the  hazard  of  the  war  being  re- 
newed, it  does  not  appear  that  the  King  made  a dis- 
advantageous bargain  by  accepting  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  pounds  at  once  instead  of  fourteen  thou- 
sand pounds  annually,  during  the  space  of  fifteen  years. 
Nor  did  he  sustain  any  diminution  of  power  by  per- 
mitting the  States  to  occupy  those  garrisons  at  an  earlier 
time  than  had  been  fixed  by  agreement;  for  his  politics 
were  not  only  decidedly  pacific,  but  even  if  he  had  been 
drawn  into  hostilities  with  France  or  Spain,  he  would 
almost  certainly  have  found  the  new  commonwealth 
among  the  number  of  his  allies.  It  has  been  said  by 
certain  ant  lairs  inclined  to  take  an  unfavourable  view  of 
the  King’s  motives,  that  Baraeveldt,  who  had  remarked 

• Bacon,  tol.  iv.  p.  457. 
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his  poverty,  advised  his  Countrymen  to  withhold  the 
pay  of  the  English  troops  stationed  in  those  towns,  and  . . 

thereby  to  drive  them  to  a state  of  mutiny.  Elizabeth, 
it  is  added,  would  have  compelled  the  Dutch  at  the  Am  D 
cannon’s  mouth  to  perform  their  engagement,  while  her  1G03 
pusillanimous  successor,  who  possessed  neither  wealth  to 
nor  the  confidence  of  his  People,  consented  to  take  an  a.  d. 
inadequate  sum  in  full  discharge  of  the  debt.  But  to  1625. 
such  as  examine  the  case  more  narrowly.'it  will  appear 
that  though  the  States  made  an  advantageous  arrange- 
ment. inasmuch  as  they  were  exempted  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  maintaining  a large  Body  of  troops  in  time  of 
peace,  James  received  from  them  a full  equivalent  for 
their  stipulated  annuity. 

Fourteen  years  had  now  elapsed  since  he  left  his 
native  Country,  an  interval  which  had  not  passed  with- 
out producing  many  changes,  both  in  the  temper  of  the 
people  aud  in  the  general  relations  of  Society. 

His  deputies  in  the  Northern  Government  made  an  James 
effort  to  induce  hint  to  postpone  his  Royal  progress ; "'•"by* f * 
but  as  his  determination  could  not  be  changed,  prepare-  i^jSc0t" 
tions  were  made  to  receive  him  in  a manner  suitable  to  A w 
his  augmented  dignity,  and  with  every  appearance  of  1(317 
affection  and  respect.  Attentive  to  the  decorum  which 
he  thought  indispensable  in  divine  worship,  he  sent  di- 
rections to  repair  the  Chapel  of  Holyruod  House;  and 
lest  the  craftsmen  of  his  ancient  metropolis  should  have 
lost  (heir  skill  in  architectural  decoration,  he  issued 
orders  to  certain  English  carpenters  to  precede  him  in 
his  journey  beyond  the  Tweed.  These  artificers,  not 
aware  of  the  antipathy  which  prevailed  among  the 
Scottish  People,  ut  that  period,  to  every  representation, 
whether  carved  or  molten  image,  of  the  personages 
which  figure  in  Sacred  History,  had  carried  with  them 
some  miniature  effigies  of  the  Apostles,  to  be  inserted 
among  the  ornament*  of  the  stalls  and  principal  pews. 

The  intelligence  of  this  during  approach  to  the  Popish  su- 
perstition spread  a deep  alarm  among  the  citixens  and 
their  favourite  preachers.  They  exclaimed  that  the 
“ Images  were  come  and  that  ere  long  they  should  have 
the  Mass.'1  To  soothe  the  fears  of  the  multitude  Ihd 
Bishops  addressed  a letter  to  the  King,  entreating  that, 
for  the  offence  which  was  taken,  he  would  “stay  the 
affixing  of  these  portraits.”  He  yielded  to  their  remon- 
strances, not  however  without  taunting  them  with  the 
incapacity  of  being  able  to  distinguish  between  figures 
intended  for  ornament  and  images  intended  for  worship.* 

In  a Parliament  held  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Edin-  The  King 
burgh  he  manifested  an  injudicious  anxiety  for  the  e*-  J**Ms  « 
tablishment  of  his  prerogative  in  matters  ecclesiastical,  * t*^^*0* 
After  some  discussion  it  was  enacted  that  **  whatever  i,urgb. 
his  Majesty  should  determine  in  the  external  govern- 
ment of  the  Church,  with  the  advice  of  the  Archbishops, 

Bishops,  and  a competent  number  of  the  Ministers, 
should  have  the  strength  of  a law.”  But  as  this  revo- 
lution, which,  in  point  of  fact,  gained  nothing  for  the 
Crown,  was  disagreeable  to  some  of  the  Clergy,  James 

* James,  who  seems  to  have  been  aa  moth  amused  us  angry 
•ilh  the  scruple*  of  hi*  native  subjects,  compared  them  to  llu* 

Constable  of  Ca»tilt(  who  wa*  sent  to  England  to  ratify  the  peace 
concluded  with  Spain.  When  thi*  dignitary  understand  the  busj- 
net*  wa*  to  be  concluded  in  the  Royal  chapel  where  tome  anthems 
ww#  to  be  sung,  he  desired  that  “ whatsoever  wa*  sung.  God’s 
name  might  not  be  used  in  it,  and,  that  being  forbore,  they  might 
sing  what  they  listed."  41  So,"  said  the  King,  “you  can  endure 
lions,  draguns.  and  devil*  to  be  figured  in  your  churches,  hut  will 
not  allow  the  like  place  to  the  Patriarchs  and  Apostles.”  Spotswood, 
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Hlutory.  did  not  bestow  upon  it  the  Royal  sanction.  The  Prelates, 
indeed,  were  not  less  solicitous  than  the  inferior  Pastors 
From  the  constitution  of  the  Church  should  not  be  tam- 

D‘  pered  with,  and  that  the  Monarch  should  not,  by  absurd 
1603.  of  unseasonable  pretensions  to  a paramount  authority, 
A °w  awaken  jealousies  which  were  hardly  yet  lulled  to  sleep. 
J623  He  accordingly  returned  to  London  without  having  ac- 
complished what  may  be  supposed  to  ^he.ve  been  the 
principal  object  of  his  visit,  namely,  the  conformity  of 
the  Scottish  communion  to  the  wor-hip  and  ritual  of 
their  English  brethren.  But  the  Bhhops  had  given 
him  an  assurance  that  all  regular  means  should  be  em- 
ployed to  procure  the  sanction  of  the  General  Assembly 
for  the  usages  which  he  deemed  so  important. 

Rook  of  In  the  course  of  his  return  towards  London  the  at- 
Sport*  tention  of  James  was  arrested  by  the  compluints  of  the 

People,  who  bewailed  the  restrictions  laid  npon  their 
ancient  amusements  on  Sunday  evening.  He  was  as- 
sured that  the  gloom  and  austerity  of  the  Reformed  Mi- 
nisters in  some  parts  of  the  Country  proved  a bar  to  the 
progress  of  evangelical  truth : the  common  class  of 
operatives  and  peasants  being  prejudiced  against  a Re- 
ligion which  sternly  denied  to  them  the  enjoyments 
inherited  from  their  ancestors.  Thinking  this  a matter  in 
which  he  might  well  interpose,  he  issued  a Proclamation 
to  nllnw  and  encourage,  after  divine  service,  all  kinds 
oflawful  guinea  aud  exercises;  and  prohibiting  persons 
from  being  “disturbed,  letted, or  discouraged  from  any  law- 
ful recreations  such  as  dancing  either  of  men  or  women, 
archery  for  men,  leaping,  vaulting,  or  any  such  harmless 
recreation*.”  In  this  concession  to  the  wishes  of  the 
inhabitants  in  the  Northern  Counties  of  England  James 
was  unquestionably  opposing  himself  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Age,  which  was  labouring  to  cast  a dark  and  sullen  sh  ide 
over  all  the  institutions  of  piety,  and  hud  already  extended 
its  influence  even  to  the  deliberations  of  Parliament.  But 
that  his  views  were  founded  on  a correct  estimate  of 
Human  Nature  may  he  inferred  from  the  reasoning  of 
an  able  writer,  when  considering  t he  various  means  which 
might  liave  been  adopted  for  correcting  whatever  was 
unsocial  or  disagreeably  rigorous  in  the  morals  of  all 
the  little  sects  into  which  the  Country  was  divided.  He 
recommends  in  the  first  place  the  study  of  Science,  and 
secondly.  Music,  Poetry,  and  Dancing,  which  it  is  sup- 
posed would  easily  dissipate  in  the  greater  part  of  them 
that  melancholy  humour  which  is  almost  always  the  nurse 
of  popular  superstition  and  enthusiasm.  Public  diversions 
have  always  been  objects  of  dread  and  hatred  to  all 
fanatical  promoters  of  popular  frenzies.  The  gaiety 
and  good  humour  which  those  diversions  inspire 
were  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  temper  of  mind 
which  was  fitted  for  their  purpose,  or  which  they  could 
bes:  work  upon.  Dramatic  representations,  in  particular, 
frequently  exposing  their  artifices  to  public  ridicule,  and 
sometime*  even  to  public  execration,  were,  upon  that 
account,  more  than  all  other  diversions,  the  object  of 
their  peculiar  abhorrence.* 

Sir  Walter  An  allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  projects  of 
Ral«uh  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  in  the  year  1584  had  received 
accused.  from  Queen  Elizabeth  a warrant  to  subdue  and  occupy 
certain  lands  on  the  Continent  of  America.  At  a later 
period,  seduced  by  the  rumours  of  immense  wealth  in  the 
Spanish  settlement  of  Guiana,  he  relinquished  the 
tedious  plan  of  colonization  in  Virginia,  and  resolved  to 
enrich  himself  at  once  l»y  seising  the  gold  mines  whence 


* Smith,  H'tufik  af  Kahont,  voL  iii.  p.  206* 


the  subjects  of  Philip  were  supposed  to  load  their  Annul*  of 
Country  with  affluence.  His  first  attempt  ended  in  a 
complete  failure,  and  cooled  for  a time  all  the  ardent 
hopes  which  had  been  entertained  of  procuring  treasure  *rrotn 
and  precious  stones.  After  his  release  from  the  Tower,  .A'  D‘ 
however,  he  succeeded  in  again  warming  the  imaginations  * 
of  several  individuals  connected  with  the  Government,  A D 
and  especially  of  Secretary  Wenwood,  who  at  length  1625 
prevailed  upon  the  King  to  gratify  the  adventurer  with  the 
permission  wrhich  he  solicited.  The  Spanish  Ambassador, 
apprehensive  of  an  unpleasant  result,  intimated  to  James 
that,  instead  of  authorizing  a commercial  enterprise,  he 
was  in  fact  giving  the  sanction  of  his  name  to  a piratical 
expedition  against  the  peaceful  settlers  on  tlie  banks  of 
the  Orinoco.  Jame9,  alarmed  by  this  representation, 
sent  for  the  Paleut  granted  to  Sir  Walter,  examined  its 
contents,  and  corrected  it  with  his  own  hand ; and 
while  he  gave  the  power  of  trading  and  of  self  defence, 
he  distinctly  refused  alt  permission  to  attack  Christian 
colonists  of  any  nation,  and  more  especially  of  his  ally 
the  King  of  Spain. 

The  issue  of  this  adventure  was  extremely  unhappy. 

Raleigh  attempted  to  push  his  way  to  the  district  of  the 
gold  mines ; was  met  by  a powerful  force  with  which  he 
lound  it  necessary  to  engage  in  battle ; set  fire  to  the 
town  of  St.  Thomas  after  o sunguinary  conflict;  aud  at 
length  found  himself  compelled  to  return  to  hia  ship*, 
having  to  deplore  the  lo*s  of  hit  son  and  a number  of 
his  bravest  men.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  was 
committed  to  prinon  ill  the  neighbourhood  of  Salisbury, 
where  his  conduct  for  some  time  was  so  eccentric  that 
he  was  accused  of  feigning  madness:  but  failing  iii  a 
variety  of  artifice*  which  he  employed  to  effect  an  escape 
to  France,  he  was  conveyed  to  London  and  lodged  in 
the  Tower.  The  loud  remonstrances  ot  Uondouiar,  the 
representative  of  the  Spanish  Monarch,  impressed  upon 
James  the  expediency  of  bringing  the  accused  to  the 
block  ; and  as  Sir  Waller  was  already  under  sentence 
of  death  for  the  treasonable  practices  with  which  he  was 
charged  in  the  beginning  of  this  reign,  it  was  resolved 
to  put  that  doom  into  execution  without  the  formality  of 
a new  trial.  The  J udge*  had  indeed  given  their  opinion 
to  the  effect  that  while  he  lay  under  a capital  sentence, 
he  was  to  be  accounted  dead  in  law.  and  could  not  be 
convicted  for  any  subsequent  offence.  When  brought 
»p  to  the  King's  Bench  to  hear  the  award  pro- 
nounced against  him,  he  pleaded  that  the  commission 
he  had  lately  received  (ram  his  Majesty,  giving  him  the 
power  of  life  and  death  over  others,  was  equivalent  to  a 
pardon,  inasmuch  as  it  could  not  be  imagined  that  the 
Sovereign  would  transfer  so  Urge  a portion  of  his  own 
prerogative  to  a convict  who,  as  such,  must  be  considered 
to  be  quite  unworthy  of  trust  or  confidence.  But  the 
Chief  Justice,  who  seems  to  have  expected  that  such  a 
plea  would  be  urged,  reminded  him  that,  in  cases  of 
Treason,  pardon  could  not  be  indirectly  implied,  but  muse 
be  positively  expressed ; and,  accordingly,  after  a suitable 
exhortation,  desired  him  to  prepare  for  death. 

Much  sympathy,  mixed  with  resentment,  was  His  exec® 
upon  the  execution  of  this  remarkable  person  ; and  the  tion. 
severity  of  his  late  was  generally  ascribed  to  the  v in- 
dictive temper  of  the  Spanish  Court.  Bui  it  is  manifest 
from  Raleigh's  own  words  that,  throughout  the  trans- 
action, he  had  deceived  the  King.  **I  acquainted  his 
Majesty  with  my  intention  to  land  in  Guiana,  yet  I never 
marie  it  known  to  him  that  the  Spaniards  had  any 
footing  there.  Neither  had  I any  authority  from  my 
3 z 2 
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Patent  to  remove  them  from  thence.”  He  indeed  alleged 
tliat  the  town  of  St.  Thomas  was  built  on  land  belonging 
to  the  English,  of  which  he  himself  had  taken  possession 
in  1591.  ‘But  this  assertion  could  not  withstand  a 
minute  inquiry ; there  being  no  doubt  that  the  inha- 
bitants whom  he  attacked  in  1616  enjoyed  the  soil  by  a 
more  ancient  tenure,  and  were,  in  fact,  the  first  European 
settlers  in  that  part  of  the  American  coast.* 

The  popularity  which  the  King  sacrificed  to  his  re- 
gard for  international  justice  was  not  rccoveied  by  his 
conduct  towards  the  Protestants  of  Bohemia,  who,  in 
defence  of  their  religious  rights,  had  taken  up  arms 
against  the  Emperor  Ferdinand.  As  the  question  at 
issue,  comprehending  political  principles  as  well  us 
theological  dogmas,  had  become  interesting  to  ull  the 
nations  of  the  Continent,  there  was  huidly  a Stale  or 
Kingdom,  from  the  German  Ocean  to  the  mouth  ol  the 
Danube,  which  did  not  feel  disposed  to  take  part  iu  its 
decivon.  Not  only  were  France  and  Spain  ready  to  as- 
sume a hostile  attitude,  but  even  the  minor  Principalities 
of  Silesia.  Moravia,  and  Lusatia  hastened  to  the  scene 
of  conflict,  as  if  their  Civil  independence  were  exposed 
to  hazard  similar  to  that  which  menaced  their  respective 
Creeds,  The  People  of  Bohemia,  who  considered  that 
their  Crown  was  elective,  offered  it  to  Frederic,  Pala- 
tine of  the  Rhine,  and  husband  of  Elizabeth,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  English  Monarch;  hoping  that  live 
position  of  the  latter,  as  Sovereign  of  the  greatest 
Proiestanl  Country  in  the  world,  would  induce  him  to  co- 
operate with  his  son-in-luw  in  supporting  their  common 
faith,  as  well  as  in  maintaining  the  dignity  with  which  they 
had  invested  him.  Besides,  the  young  Prince  whom 
they  had  chosen  was  nephew  to  Maurice,  whose  away 
in  the  United  Provinces,  though  under  the  form  of  a 
commonwealth,  was  hardly  less  absolute  than  that  of 
the  Emperor  himself;  thus  possessing  connections 
with  the  patrons  of  the  new  scheme  of  Ecclesiastical 
polity  which,  they  were  willing  to  believe,  could  not 
ultimately  fail  to  carry  him  through  the  momentous 
struggle  with  honour  and  •uccesa.f 

But  the  English  King  had  as  little  inclination  to  in- 
volve hirnself  in  war  us  lie  had  to  assist  rebellious  sub- 
jects whom  cuprice  or  discontent  had  withdrawn  from 
their  allegiance.  A similar  feeling  made  him  look  upon 
the  Dutch  as  a People  who  merited  support  rather  for 
their  enlightened  views  of  divine  truth  than  for  their 
hatred  of  oppression,  however  galling  might  be  the 
thraldom  they  had  been  compelled  to  bear.  In  this 
case,  too,  though  he  could  not  refuse  his  countenance 
to  the  school  of  theology  into  which  the  Bohemians 
had  entered,  he  detested  the  spirit  of  insurrection  which 
characterised  their  movements  as  the  assertors  of  poli- 
tical freedom.  Nor  could  he  perceive  that  either  the 
interests  or  the  honour  of  his  Count ry  was  involved  in  the 
contest  with  the  Emperor,  whose  armies  could  not  pos- 
sibly menace  the  shores  of  Great  Britain.  France, 
which  observed  the  course  of  Courts  with  tranquillity, 
had  much  more  to  apprehend  from  the  overgrown  power 
of  Austria  than  his  insular  Kingdom,  whose  fleets  were 


• Cayley,  Life  cf  Sir  Walter  flairujh.  rol.  »i.  p.  138 — 168.  8ir 
James  Balfour,  Annaite  of  Scotland,  rol.  II.  p.  71,  7 2.  We  find 
by  a letter  in  Dalrymple ■ MewmnaU  and  letter*  that  the  Qutrn 
entreated  Buckingham  to  intercede  for  Raleigh,  vol.  i.  p.  78-  Dr. 
Lingard'a  remark*  in  the  cate  of  tbia  dutingiuahed  culprit  are  just 
im!  interesting,  vol.  IX.  p.  238. 
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at  all  times  equal  to  its  defence,  even  against  the  most  Annals  of 
formidable  combinations  of  the  maritime  States.  In-  Britain, 
fluenced  by  such  views,  he  permitted  Ferdinand  to  pour 
his  forces  at  once  into  Bohemia  and  the  Palatinate,  and, 
consequently,  could  not  be  surprised  when  he  was  in- 
formed that  his  son-in-luw  had  sustained  a complete 
defeat  in  the  Buttle  of  Prague,  and  was  compelled  to 
seek  in  Hallaud  an  asylum  for  himself  and  family. 

Perhaps  among  the  motives  which  led  him  to  pursue 
this  pacific  policy,  so  little  egret  able  to  the  more  generous 
spirit  of  his  People,  may  be  numbered  the  secret  desire 
of  avoiding  all  offence  to  the  Court  of  Spain,  with  which 
he  hoped  to  form  a family  alliance.* 

James  hud  sent  four  thousand  men,  not  to  enable  Necessities 
the  Palatine  to  maintain  hi*  ground  in  Bohemia,  but  of  the 
simply  to  protect  his  patrimonial  dominions  on  the  King. 
Rhine.  This  Body  of  troops,  however,  was  too  small 
for  any  other  purpose  than  to  display  the  national  spirit; 
fur,  although  they  were  joined  by  a contingent  sent  forth 
by  the  Protcstunt  Union,  they  were  greatly  outnumbered 
by  an  army  which  had  inarched  in  the  same  direction 
under  the  command  of  the  veteran  Spinola.  But  the 
expenses  attending  this  warlike  effort  exhausted  the 
resources  of  the  King,  and  hence  it  became  necessary 
to  summon  a Parliament  who  would,  it  was  confidently 
expected  by  his  Ministers,  upon  being  gratified  by  a 
few  concessions  in  favour  of  popular  rights,  replenish 
his  Exchequer  with  a liberal  grunt  of  money. 

No  soouer  were  the  Members  assembled,  than  their  Parliament 
conduct  evinced  that  more  of  their  time  would  be  spent  summoned, 
in  seeking  redress  of  grievances  than  ill  contriving  ways  A*  D* 
and  means  for  the  relief  of  the  national  wants.  They  1621. 
insisted,  in  the  fir*t  place,  that  all  monopolies  secured  by 
Patent  should  he  discontinued,  and  that  such  persons  as 
had  ahu-ed  their  privileges  should  be  brought  to  condign 
punishment.  The  Courts  of  Justice  were  likewise  ex- 
posed to  investigation,  as  labouring  under  the  suspicion 
of  gross  corruption,  rapacity,  and  studied  delay  ; and  of 
these  none  was  so  much  the  object  of  populur  odium  as 
the  Chancery,  the  head  of  which  at  this  time  was  the  cele- 
brated Bacon,  Lord  Verulam,  the  restorer  of  Philosophy. 

He  was  directly  accused  of  venality  in  the  discharge  of 
his  high  office,  and  this  imputation  was  founded  on  the 
belief  that  in  the  course  of  three  years  he  hud  accepted 
in  bribes  or  presents  a sum  amounting  to  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  The  Bill  of  Impeachment  presented  Lord  Chatt- 
ily the  Commons  specified  two  and  twenty  instances  in  caller 
which  he  himself  had  received  such  gifts,  and  connived 
at  similar  corrupt  proceedings  in  his  dependents.  It  ^*jCfoimj 
was  not  denied  by  the  House  that  presents  had  been  guilty, 
received  by  former  Chancellors,  or  that  the  practice  was 
of  ancient  origin  ; but  it  w as  maintained  that  no  usuge, 
if  had  in  itself,  could  be  rendered  good,  even  by  the 
longest  succession  of  precedents,  and  more  especially 
one  which  seemed  quite  inconsistent  with  impartiality, 
the  first  virtue  in  a Judge.  It  was  not  called  to  mind, 
perhaps,  with  sufficient  candour,  that  though  practice 
could  not  give  a legal  sanction  to  n dangerous  custom, 
it  might  afford  some  palliation  for  the  oonduct  of  those 
who  only  followed  the  example  of  their  predecessors. 

After  the  usual  forms  of  process,  judgment  was  pro- 
nounced upon  Lord  Bacon,  by  his  Peers  condemning 
him  to  pay  a fine  of  forty  thousand  pounds,  to  he  im- 
prisoned during  the  Royal  pleasure,  and  to  be  rendered 


* Frank  lyq,  p.  44.  Ruiliworth,  vol.  i p.  14,  15. 
p.  209 — 211.  Cbovcri,  E/nlame,  p.  655,  656. 
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incapable  of  sitting  in  Parliament,  or  of  serving  his 
Country  in  any  office  nf  dignity  or  honour.  The  King, 
however,  remitted  the  fine  which  the  degraded  Judge 
was  unable  to  pay,  and  restored  to  hitn  the  liberty  which 
he  could  no  longer  enjoy  ; but  to  all  his  solicitations  for 
a pension  and  employment  a deaf  ear  was  turned,  for 
James,  though  he  valued  him  as  a scholar  and  statesman, 
aeems  to  have  had  no  regard  for  his  personal  character.* 
It  has  been  remarked  by  an  able  writer  that  there 
was  much  to  commend  in  the  severity  practised  by  the 
House  towards  public  delinquents;  such  example* 
being  far  more  likely  to  prevent  the  malversation  of  men 
in  power  than  any  law  they  could  enact.  But  in  the 
midst  of  these  laudable  proceedings  they  were  hurried 
by  the  passions  of  the  moment  into  an  act  of  most  un- 
warrantable violence.  It  came  to  their  knowledge  that 
a person  named  Floyd,  a gentleman  confined  in  the 
Fleet  Prison,  had  used  some  slighting  words  about  the 
Elector  Palatine  and  his  wife.  It  appeared  in  aggra- 
vation that  he  was  a Homan  Catholic.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  fury  into  which  the  Commons  were  thrown  by 
this  very  insignificant  story  ; and  they  forthwith  resolved 
to  inflict  upon  him  the  most  degrading  punishment. 
The  King  interfered  so  far  as  to  remind  them  that  Floyd 
was  not  a Member  of  their  House,  and  therefore  not 
subject  to  their  jurisdiction.  The  Lords  requested  a 
conference,  in  order  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  their  own 
judicial  functions,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  (he  matter 
under  their  control ; but  so  inflamed  were  both  branches 
of  the  Legislature,  that  the  unfortunate  culprit  was  ad- 
judged to  be  degraded  from  his  gentility,  and  to  be 
held  an  infamous  person,  unworthy  of  having  his  testi- 
mony received.  In  addition  to  this  he  was  compelled 
to  ride  from  the  Fleet  to  Cheapside  on  horseback  with- 
out a saddle,  with  his  face  to  the  horse's  tail,  and  the 
tail  in  his  hand,  and  there  to  stand  two  houre  in  the 
pillory,  and  to  be  branded  in  the  forehead  with  the  letter 
K ; to  ride  four  days  after  in  the  same  manner  to  West- 
minster, and  there  to  stand  two  hours  more  in  the  pil- 
lory, with  words  on  a paper  in  his  hat,  showing  his 
offence;  to  be  whipped  at  the  cart’s  tail  from  the  Fleet 
to  Westminster  Hall;  to  pay  a fine  of  five  thousand 
pounds  ; and  to  be  kept  a prisoner  in  Newgate  during  life. 
The  whipping  was  remitted  at  the  entreaty  of  Prince 
Charles,  hut  tne  unfortunate  man  seems  to  have  under- 
gone the  rest  of  the  sentence.f 

Although  James  had  not  obtained  from  this  jealous 
Parliament  more  than  a very  trifling  supply,  he  resolved 
to  dismiss  them  without  any  further  appeal  to  their  ge- 
nerosity. On  this  occasion,  however,  that  the  public 
business  of  the  Country  might  not  be  impeded,  the 
Houses  were  only  adjourned,  so  that  when  they  should 
meet  again  they  might  resume  the  various  Bills  at  the 
several  stages  in  which  they  were  left.  But  he  could 
not  conceal  the  irritation  under  which  his  mind  hud 
been  brought  to  this  resolution,  and  even  allowed  his 
resentment  to  carry  him  so  far  as  to  commit  to  prison 
Sir  Edwin  Sandy*,  who  coutd  be  charged  with  no  other 
crime  besides  that  of  discharging  with  more  than  com- 
mon zeal  his  duty  in  the  Lower  House.  The  Members, 


• lards’  Journals,  p.  53—106.  Bacon,  Horkt,  vol.  ?i.  LsUrtt. 
f Parliamentary  Th  halts  im  1621,  Tol.  i.  p.  355.  vr»L  u.  p.  5. 
nullum,  C-jnihluhcf.na i History,  Vol.  L p.  490.  Journal  of  Com- 
ment, p.  599,  GO  2.  £38.  The  Him  mi  w«»  afterward*  so  much 
a*h&me<l  of  the  severity  of  this  sentence,  that  an  order  w.i»  made 
that  ita  future  judgment  should  not  be  pronounced  the  same  day 
in  which  it  was  voted.  Lord*  Journals,  p.  1 18. 


too,  retired  in  a humour  not  more  disposed  to  concilia- 
tion than  their  Royal  master;  and  accordingly  during 
the  recess  they  left  no  means  unemployed  for  exciting 
the  jealousy  of  the  people,  and  for  thwarting  (he  sup- 
posed designs  of  the  Court. 

In  November  the  silting  of  both  Houses  was  re- 
sumed, when  the  Commons  without  delay  framed  a 
Remonstrance,  in  which  they  deplored  the  growth  of 
Popery,  the  King's  neglect  of  the  Protestant  cause 
abroad,  and  his  unwillingness  to  take  up  arms  in  de- 
fence of  the  Elector  Palatine,  now  expelled  from  his 
territories  and  living  in  great  poverty  somewhere  in  the 
United  Provinces.  They  urged  him  ul  the  same  time 
to  proclaim  war  against  Spain,  whose  power  supported 
the  Roman  Catholic  cause  in  England  as  well  as  on  the 
Continent;  to  relinquish  all  intention  of  forming  a ma- 
trimonial alliance  between  his  son  and  a Princess  of  any 
Popish  House ; to  allow  no  children  to  Ire  educated  in 
the  principles  of  a foreign  faith  ; and.  above  alt  things, 
to  enforce  the  law  with  the  utmost  severity  against  all 
recusants  connected  with  the  Romish  communion.  In 
order  to  check  this  unwonted  boldness,  Jumcs  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Speaker,  commanding  the  House  not  to 
meddle  with  things  above  their  sphere,  more  especially 
with  such  matters  as  respected  his  domestic  arrange- 
ments. But  the  Members,  so  far  from  being  intimi- 
dated, renewed  their  Remonstrance,  and  insisted  upon 
their  right  to  be  heard,  both  as  the  representatives  of 
the  People  and  advisers  of  the  Crown.  A deputation 
of  their  number  was  received  by  the  King,  who  replied 
to  their  arguments  with  some  degree  of  bitterness  ; tell- 
ing them  that  their  Remonstrance  was  mure  like  a de- 
nunciation of  war  than  the  address  of  dutiful  subjects ; 
and  that,  in  any  business  which  depended  on  his  prero- 
gative, they  had  no  title  to  interpose  with  their  advice 
except  when  he  was  pleased  to  desire  it.  The  preten- 
sions set  forth  by  the  King  at  this  interview  gave  so 
much  offence  to  the  House  that  they  forthwith  embodied 
their  sentiments  in  a Protest,  repeating  all  their  former 
claim*  for  freedom  of  disenssion  and  an  unbounded 
authority  to  interpose  with  their  counsel  in  all  important 
affairs  of  Government ; concluding  with  their  favourite 
assertion,  that  the  liberties,  franchises,  privileges,  and 
jurisdictions  of  Parliament  are  the  ancient  and  undoubted 
birthright  and  inheritance  of  the  subjects  of  England.* 
At  this  period,  in  truth,  the  principles  of  the  Consti- 
tution operated  very  irregularly,  and  could  not  be 
checked  without  communicating  to  the  whole  fabric  a 
violent  concussion.  The  case  of  Floyd  proves  that 
the  pretensions  of  the  Legislature  were  not  more  in- 
consistent with  public  freedom  than  were  those  of  the 
King,  who  still  refused  to  “ allow  of  their  style,  in  men- 
tioning their  ancient  and  undoubted  right  and  inhe- 
ritance,” but  would  rather  have  wished  that  they  had 
said  their  privileges  were  derived  from  the  grace  and 
permission  of  his  ancestors  as  well  as  of  himself.  At  all 
events,  it  could  not  be  concealed  from  any  intelligent 
eye  that  a crisis  was  fast  approaching  when  the  respective 
claims  of  the  Sovereign  and  of  the  People,  as  represented 
in  the  House  of  Common*,  would  be  determined  on  a 
broader  ground  than  ihat  of  mere  Parliamentary  privi- 
leges. By  his  vogue  and  imprudent  declamations 
James  irritated  the  rising  spirit  of  liberty  ; for,  although 
he  was  entirely  destitute  of  all  the  means  necessary  to 


• Jouma'i,  Dec.  IS,  IG21.  Franklyn,  p.  G5.  Ruihworth,  rot.  i. 
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realize  his  despotic  theories,  and  was,  perhaps,  too  good- 
natured  to  deprive  the  nation  of  any  of  its  accustomed 
rights,  he  laboured  to  found  his  authority  on  maxims 
so  dangerous,  that  it  became  requisite  to  watch  him 
with  tlie  same  care,  and  to  oppose  him  with  the  same 
vigour,  as  tf  he  had  indulged  himself  in  all  the  excesses 
of  practicul  tyranny.  A timid  disposition,  and  increas- 
ing years,  saved  him  from  encountering  in  hi*  own  per- 
son the  formidable  power  to  which  he  had  given  birth  ; 
but  his  son,  with  qualities  not  much  better  fitted  for  the 
contest,  had  to  sustain  its  pressure  throughout  the  w hole 
of  his  reign.* 

At  the  dissolution  of  the  late  Parliament  the  King 
had  recourse  to  an  act  of  rigour,  very  unusual  during 
his  reign.  He  committed  to  the  Tower  Sir  Edward 
Coke  and  Sir  Robert  Philips,  while  he  sent  to  the 
common  prison  Pym,  Mallory,  and  Selden.  Sir  Dudley 
Digges,  Sir  Thomas  Crewe,  Sir  Nathaniel  Rich,  and  Sir 
Richard  Perrot  were  ordered  out  of  England  on  em- 
ployments apparently  honourable,  but  such  ns  were 
known  to  be  disagreeable  to  them,  and  therefore  to  he 
regarded  marks  of  the  Royal  displeasure.  But  he 
could  not  by  these  means  lessen  their  influence  in  the 
nation,  nor  turn  them  aside  from  those  great  measures 
of  constitutional  reform  to  which  they  had  devoted  their 

tnlents.t 

The  Country  continued  to  feel  a great  interest  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  both  because  lie  ap- 
peared to  be  neglected  by  his  father-in-law.  and  because 
his  name  was  closely  connected  with  the  Protestant 
League  in  the  States  of  Germany.  Unable  to  contend 
in  the  field  with  Ferdinand  and  the  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
he  had  been  induced  to  lay  down  his  arms  and  permit 
his  native  Sovereignty  to  be  occupied  for  a time  by  the 
victorious  Imperialists.  James,  who  had  not  ceased 
to  cherish  a tender  sentiment  for  his  daughter,  was  in 
the  mean  while  pursuing  a more  pacific  policy,  but  which, 
he  hoped,  would  prove  not  less  effectual  for  the  redress 
of  the  numerous  grievances  now  pressing  upon  her 
family,  and  even  for  their  complete  restoration  to  the 
dignity  whence  they  had  fallen.  A marriage  between 
his  son  and  the  Infanta  of  Spain  would  at  once  accom- 
plish his  wishes  at  home,  and  also  secure  the  recovery 
of  the  Palatinate;  objects  which  bethought  worthy  of 
his  utmost  exertions,  and  upon  w hich  he  lavished  all  his 
skill  as  an  adept  in  the  mystery  of  international  politics. 
But  the  Government  of  Madrid  had  purposes  to  serve 
by  this  alliance  ns  well  a*  the  King  of  England.  Com- 
passionating the  sufferings  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
the  British  dominions,  they  introduced  into  the  mar- 
riage Treaty  certain  conditions  in  their  favour;  stipu- 
lating that  the  penal  laws  should  be  suspended  if  not 
repealed,  and  that  they  should  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
celebrating  their  worship  in  private  houses  J 

No  one  w ignorant  of  the  romantic  expedition  planned 
by  Buckingham,  and  executed  by  himself  and  Prince 
Charles;  in  pursuance  of  which  they  repaired  to  die  Spa- 
nish Capital,  and  paid  their  respects  in  person  to  the  Royal 
laxly,  who  at  that  time  was  considered  the  affianced 
bride  of  the  heir  to  the  English  Throne.  Charles  was 

* TIj*  Pulpit,  in  thoac  it  ays  more  dangvrom  than  the  Prart,  ha«i 
taken  part  ag.iinst  the  King  ; end  it  fu  in  vain  that  he  attempted 
to  impose  lawa  upon  the  preacher*. 

♦ I'fUnHen,  .innaU  of  Xmtft  /.  1622,  apud  Kennel. 

I llardwiek?.  Stale  Pnuert,  vnl.  i„  p.  402,  403.  Ellis,  Ori- 
ginal Lettrn,  rol.  iii.  p.  139,  Carte,  vol.  iv,  p.  105.  Kush  worth, 
vol.  iv.  p.  104. 


received  at  the  Court  of  Philip  with  the  respect  due  to  AnnaUof 
his  rank,  and  with  the  affection  naturally  produced  by  Britain, 
the  regard  he  had  shown  for  the  Infanta,  and  the  confi-  '•‘"v-*-'' 
deuce  he  had  reposed  in  her  father.  But  the  Duke,  ^fon* 
whose  manners  were  licentious  and  haughty,  was  not  *'  J’* 
equally  agreeable  to  the  decorous,  reserved,  and  stately  3- 
Spaniard' ; and  the  disgust  with  which  his  conduct  was  A ^ 
viewed  excited  iti  his  mind  a degree  of  resentment  so  in- 
tense  that  he  determined  io  break  off  the  match.  Upon 
his  return  to  England  he  prevailed  upon  the  King  to 
send  instructions  to  his  Ambassador,  the  Earl  of  Bredol, 
not  to  conclude  the  marriage  till  the  Spanish  Monarch 
should  give  security  lor  the  restitution  of  the  Palatinate. 

Philip,  though  he  suspected  the  sincerity  of  the  English 
Cabinet,  gave  a written  promise  to  the  effort  required; 
and  it  was  not  until  he  found  that  even  this  concession  was 
despised  that  lie  ordered  preparations  for  war  throughout 
his  dominions  in  the  Peninsula  as  well  as  the  Low 
Countries.* 

The  nation  was  so  eager  for  a war  with  Spain,  that  Parliament 
Buckingham  found  no  difficulty  in  persoadiug  Parlin-  a**eml»lea. 
ment.  which  was  called  tor  the  purpose  of  granting  sup-  *«*bcu*ry. 
plies,  that  the  rupture  of  the  marriage  Treaty  was  entirely  A* 
owing  to  the  faithless  conduct  of  his  Catholic  Majesty.  1624. 
'Die  King,  too,  in  order  to  excite  the  liberality  of  the 
Commons,  proposed  that  the  money  voted  by  them 
should  tie  intrusted  to  a committee  of  their  own  num- 
ber, and  issued  by  the  latter  Body  according  to  circum- 
stances, He  made  various  concessions,  moreover,  with 
regard  to  monopolies,  and  allowed  the  House  to  declare, 
by  a formal  Art,  thut  such  expedients  were  contrary  to 
law,  and  to  the  known  liberties  of  the  People.  By  these 
popular  measures  he  w*a  rapidly  gaining  the  confidence 
of  the  Public,  when  the  Earl  of  Bristol  returned  from 
Madrid  and  revealed  ihe  true  secret  of  the  matrimonial 
negotiation.  it  was  in  vain  that  the  Ambassador 
was  thrown  into  the  Tower  and  threatened  with  the 
revenge  of  the  Favourite ; he  continued  to  protest  that 
his  own  proceedings  were  blameless  that  the  Court  of 
Spain  was  sincere,  and  that  the  unfortunate  result  hod 
been  occasioned  by  the  haughty  demeanour  of  Buck- 
ingham. who  had  at  once  insulted  and  enraged  the 
Royal  tamdy.t 

James,  who  was  desirous  both  that  his  son  should  Mmi&ge 
marry,  ami  also  that  he  should  unite  himself  to  one  of  Treaty  with 
the  principal  Houses  of  Europe,  was  easily  induced  to  , 

give  his  countenance  to  a Treaty  for  a matrimonial 
alliance  with  France.  The  difficulties  in  this  case,  as  u*  p,uti. 
well  as  the  concession*.  were  nearly  the  same  as  those  not?, 
which  marked  the  progress  ol  the  contract  in  Spain;  a.  n. 
and  it  is  well  known  that  among  the  conditions  de-  1624. 
ma tided  in  eitlier  Kingdom  was  permission  to  the 
Queen  Consort  to  educate  her  children  according  to  the 
princqdes  of  the  Roini-ii  Church  until  they  should  have 
attained  the  age  of  thirteen.  But,  aa  the  Palatinate 
could  not  now  he  recovered  merely  through  the  inter- 
vention of  friendly  Cabinets,  it  b ecu  me  necessary  for  the 
King  of  England  to  redeem  his  pledge  to  his  people  by 
fitting  out  a suitable  armament.  It  is  said  that  Louis 
promised  certain  facilities  tor  conveying  the  trnopa  of 
hia  ally  totbe  scene  of  action;  and  yet  wheu  Manaieldt, 
to  whom  the  command  was  intrusted,  anchored  off 

• Hardwick?,  Slatt  Poprn.  vol.  i p.  399.  Janwa  mhI  that 
the  enterprise  «a«  weliy  of  bring  M pm  la  a new  romaooe." 

f Par  lammtmrf  Hutory,  wit.  vi.  p.  104.  Frankly  u,  p.  89—91. 
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History.  Calais,  no  instructions  had  been  given  for  permitting 
them  to  land.  Sailing  to  the  coast  of  Holland,  the 
Fiom  brave  General  experienced  at  first  equal  indifference, 
a.  D.  and  at  length  received  a positive  prohibition  to  disem- 
1603.  bark  his  soldiers  on  the  territory  of  the  States;  a dis- 
tu  appointment  which,  by  exposing  the  men  to  the  ravages 
A*  of  a pestilential  diseuse,  finally  defeated  the  object  of  the 
1625.  expedition.* 

bydeU ti  A*he  King  did  not  long  survive  this  disaster,  the  most 
} a d>S  material  of  any  that  had  clouded  his  government  as  the 
1625  Sovereign  of  England.  Having  for  some  time  been 
Dvuth  of  subject  to  an  intermittent  fever,  at  that  epoch  periodically 
thu  King,  epidemic  in  this  Country,  he  sank  under  it  in  .March 
March  i7.  16>5,  jn  the  filly-ninth  year  of  his  uge,  and  in  the 
twenty-third  of  his  reign,  leaving  his  sou  engaged  in 
war  with  Spain,  on  trad  terms  with  Parliament,  and 
ex | 'used  to  the  full  current  of  that  popular  tide  which 
during  more  than  half  a century  had  set  strongly 
against  the  monarchical  prerogative. 

His  c ha-  No  Monarch  lias  been  less  indebted  to  History  than 

rader.  James  I.,  because  his  character  possessed  none  of  those 
brilliant  points  which  contribute  to  the  splendour  of  an 
ambitious  narrative,  and  u (fords  no  recollection  filled  to 
gratify  national  pride.  Of  all  blessings  he  esteemed 
Peace  the  greatest;  and,  as  his  talents  were  us  little 
suited  for  war  as  was  his  disposition,  he  took  no  part  in 
those  protracted  hostilities  which,  during  the  larger 
portion  of  his  reign,  exhausted  the  resources  of  Ilia 
neighbours.  He  saw  his  Cnuntry  increasing  in  wealth, 
making  progress  in  liberal  institutions,  in  Learning, 
Science,  and  most  of  the  Arts  which  adorn  social  life ; 
and  perhaps  he  thought  these  a sufficient  compensation 
for  the  absence  of  military  renown,  which  the  English 
always  purchase  at  greater  expense  than  any  other  Eu- 

* Rusbwovtb,  vol.  i.  p.  154.  Franklyn,  p 104.  Dugdale, 
p.  34. 


ropean  People.  The  want  of  dignity  both  in  his  person  AonaU  of 
and  manners  was  a subject  of  ridicule  to  the  wils  of  bis  Britain. 
Court,  and  of  regret  to  those  who  respected  his  wisdom,  v— 
literature,  and  patriotic  sentiments.  Unfortunately  for  Fr“»n 
his  reputation,  he  inherited  from  Elizabeth  the  propensity  *•  D* 
to  favouritism,  which,  although  pardonable  in  a female  1603. 
Sovereign,  was  contemptible  in  a Monarch  whose  coun-  lo 
ten&nce  ought  to  have  been  confined  to  political  ex-  D* 
perience  and  professional  ability.  Wc  have  already 
remarked  that  nis  principles,  being  those  of  the  Age  in 
which  he  lived,  were  despotic,  and  his  assertion  of  them 
extremely  offensive  to  the  rising  love  of  freedom,  now 
•nlently  cherished  by  the  most  enlightened  among  his 
subjects  ; but,  with  lew  exceptions,  his  government  was 
mild  and  tolerant,  contrasting  in  this  respect  very  fu- 
vourubly  with  that  of  all  the  Tudor  race. 

A few  words  must  be  said  of  the  pretensions  of  King  jjj,  pt^cn, 
James  I.  to  Literature,  which  seem  to  have  been  more  won*  to. 
highly  favoured  by  contemporaries  than,  with  the  cx-  Literature, 
caption  of  Mr.  D'lsraeli,  they  have  been  or  are  likely  to 
be  by  posterity.  We  much  doubt  whether  there  is  any 
complete  Edition  of  his  \Yrorks,  for  the  folio  printed  by 
Barker  in  1616,  and  presented  to  Prince  Charles,  con- 
tains only  a tew  detached  pieces,  and  the  collection  of 
all  the  Tracts  which  he  wrote  would  now  perhaps  be 
impossible.  There  was  scurcely  any  class  of  Literature 
in  which  he  did  not  exhibit  his  powers.  He  was  a Poet, 
a Divine,  a Philologist,  a Statesman,  a Moralist,  and  an 
inquirer  into  the  Occuit  Sciences,  and  on  all  these  sub- 
jects he  appeura  to  have  evinced  a most  surprising  equa- 
bility. The  reader  who  wishes  to  lie  shown  how  far 
ingenious  criticism  can  exalt  its  subject,  may  turn  to 
the  pages  of  Mr.  D’Lraeli ; he  who,  like  the  majority, 
will  be  contented  by  knowing  what  King  James  really 
wrote,  will  fiud  the  titles  of  his  Works  under  his  name 
in  the  first  volume  of  Watt’s  Bibliotheca* 
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Charles  I.  amended  the  Throne  in  the  twenty- 
filth  year  of  his  age;  and  he  lost  no  time  in  adopting 
measures  for  the  completion  of  two  undertakings  begun 
in  the  days  of  his  father,  namely,  his  own  marriage 
with  the  French  Princess,  and  the  recovery  of  the 
Palatinate.  It  is  said  that  he  wished  to  assume  the 
title  of  King  of  Great  Britain,  a style  which  would 
Compendiously  express  his  sovereignty  over  both  divi- 
sions of  the  Inland  ; but.  upon  being  informed  that 
such  a step  would  he  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the 
Country,  he  eosily  relinquished  his  intention.  Writs  were 
issued  for  the  assembling  of  Parliament  on  the  27th  of 
May ; and  in  the  interval  the  King  engaged  in  active 
preparations  for  continuing  the  war,  levying  troops, 
and  putting  his  maritime  towns  in  a stale  of  defence. 
On  the  13th  of  June,  Henrietta  Maria  landed  in  Eng* 
land,  where  her  youth  uud  simple  manners  produced  a 
very  favourable  impression  ; and  on  the  ISiti  her  hus- 
band met  his  first  Parliament,  to  whom  he  pronounced 
a speech,  remarkable  for  good  sense,  distinct  ideas  of 
business,  and  respect  for  his  audience.  As  the  main 
topic  of  his  address  bore  upon  the  humiliated  condition 
of  the  Palatine,  and  of  the  necessity  of  diminishing  the 
power  of  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Spain,  the  Com- 
mons, with  less  reluctance  than  usual,  voted  two  sub- 
sidies, and  the  duties  of  tonnage  and  poundage.  That 
they  might  not,  however,  lose  hold  of  the  reins  by 
which  they  had  hitherto  endeavoured  to  check  the  high 
spirit  of  the  prerogative,  they  limited  the  grant  to  one 
year  ; but  as  these  supplies,  since  the  time  of  Henry  Y\, 
had  been  bestowed  for  the  whole  period  of  the  So- 
vereign’s life,  the  Lords  would  uot  consent  to  this  re- 
striction.* 

As  the  two  subsidies  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and 
forty-five  thousand  pound*,  they  were  totally  inadequate 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  war,  particularly  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the  burden  imposed  by  the  late 
King's  debts,  amounting  to  more  than  six  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds.  But  it  was  to  no  purpose  that  Lord 
Conway,  the  Chief  Secretary,  pressed  upon  the  House 
that  the  means  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Government 
were  quite  unequal  to  the  numerous  claims  upon  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  that  the  military  preparations  alone  would 
exhaust  a sum  three  times  as  large  as  their  whole  vote. 


* Whitctoek,  Memorial*,  Kliis,  Original  Leiter*.  ruL  iii.  p,  189. 
Carte,  voU  it.  p.  137. 
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As  the  Plague  in  London  gave  occasion  to  an  adjourn-  AnnaU  of 
inent,  neither  party  had  full  time  to  marshal  their  argu-  Britain, 
ments;  but,  when  the  sittings  were  resumed  at  Oxford 
in  the  course  of  the  following  August,  the  majority  of 
the  Members  showed  dearly,  by  the  tenour  of  their 
speeches,  that  they  were  more  resolutely  bent  on  a re- 
dress of  grievances  than  on  devising  any  method  for 
supplying  the  wants  of  the  Treasury.  Charles  re- 
minded them  through  his  Ministers  that  the  national 
business  required  a speedy  despatch,  and  even  hinted  a 
dissolution  in  case  they  should  neglect  his  wishes.  This 
threat,  for  such  it  was  esteemed,  called  forth,  on  their 
part,  a formal  declaration ; in  which,  as  usual,  they 
magnified  their  own  loyalty  and  obedience  ns  subjects, 
and  slated  their  readiness  to  grant  the  necessary  sup- 
plies, so  soon  os  they  should  be  satisfied  that  all  abuses 
were  to  be  reformed  and  all  grievances  redressed.  But,  Parliament 
before  this  document  could  he  presented,  they  were  ducked, 
summoned  lo  the  House  of  Lords  to  hear  the  commis- 
sion read  for  dissolving  Parliament." 

The  difficulties  to  which  Charles  was  reduced  were  Affair  of 
occasioned  in  no  small  degree  by  the  exertions  he  had  Rochelle, 
been  prevailed  upon  to  make  against  Spain.  Certain 
ships  had  been  promised  to  France  to  attack  the 
Genoese,  who  were  at  that  time  the  allies  of  Philip,  but 
which,  there  was  reason  to  believe,  were  ultimately 
destined  for  the  reduction  of  Rochelle,  w here  the  leaders 
of  the  French  Protestant  party  hail  fixed  their  head-quar- 
ters. So  warm  was  the  sympathy  between  the  English 
and  the  professors  of  the  Reformed  Religion  abroad,  that 
the  suspicion  of  the  sailors  relative  to  the  service  in 
which  they  were  about  to  be  engaged  gave  rise  to  a mu- 
tiny on  board  of  the  fleet,  and  finally  led  to  their  return 
home  iu  defiance  of  the  orders  of  Government.  Nor 
was  the  King  more  fortunate  in  an  expedition  planned 
against  Cadiz.  Having  equipped  about  eighty  armed 
vessels,  he  embarked  ten  thousand  men,  whom  he  placed 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Edward  Cecil,  with  instruc- 
tions to  attack  the  port  now  mentioned,  to  which 
many  merchantmen  usually  repaired,  as  also  to  intercept 
a convoy  from  America  laden  with  valuable  cargoes. 

Want  of  skill  in  the  Commander,  joined  to  a remark*  Attackoa 
able  deficiency  of  discipline  in  his  soldiers,  produced  a C*dt*. 
total  failure  both  by  sea  and  land ; a result  which,  follow- 
ing so  soon  after  the  disgrace  incurred  in  the  Channel, 

• Ruihwoitb,  vvl.  i.  p.  190,  191,  Parlwtmtntary  H>Uory,  ?ol. 
ii.p.37. 
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History.  lessened  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  King's 
wisdom  and  fortune. 

From  As  the  necessity  for  carrying  on  the  war,  in  which  the 
*■  D*  Country  had  involved  itself  before  his  accession,  seemed 

1625.  not  jn  the  eyes  of  the  King  to  have  passed  away,  he  re- 
*°  solved  to  summon  a second  Parliament,  in  the  hope 
that,  by  a little  management,  he  might  obtain  from  them 
lo-IU.  the  means  of  fulfilling  his  engagements  to  his  allies. 
Another  jjut  though  he  contrived,  by  appointing  them  to  official 
Forument  situations,  to  prevent  some  of  the  leading  Members  on 
the  popular  side  of  the  House  of  Commons  from  being 
returned,  he  did  not  materially  diminish  the  strength  of 
the  Opposition,  nor  mitigate  the  bitter  spirit  of  resent- 
ment which  continued  to  lurk  in  their  Body.  They  be- 
gan tlie  Session  by  announcing  their  resolution  to  im- 
peach the  Duke  of  Buckingham ; and,  failing  in  their 
attempt  to  prove  any  of  the  principal  charges  brought 
against  him,  they  proceeded  to  question  that  special  ex- 
ercise of  the  Royal  prerogative,  which,  for  several 
reigns,  had  authorixed  the  Exchequer  to  levy  tonnage 
and  poundage  without  the  consent  of  Parliament.  Find- 
ing that  no  supplies  could  be  obtained  but  at  the  expense 
of  concessions  which  he  was  not  yet  prepared  to  grant, 
Charles  again  determined  to  dismiss  them ; a resolution 
which  he  executed  with  some  expressions  of  impatience 
aod  di*.  even  of  anger  not  usual  in  him,  and  little  calcu- 

•olwdT  lo  remove  the  obstacles  daily  increasing  in  his 

path. 

Want  of  money  now  drove  the  King  to  very  unpopular 
and  even  unconstitutional  measures.  After  exhausting 
the  more  usual  means  of  voluntary  loans  and  grants,  he 
had  recourse  to  an  impost,  which,  under  guise  of  bor- 
rowing a limited  sum.  exposed  the  property  of  his  sub- 
jects to  the  discretion  of  Commissioners,  whose  power 
was  not  restrained  by  any  fixed  law.  These  func- 
tionaries were  instructed,  if  any  man  should  refuse  to 
lend,  and  make  delays  and  excuses,  to  examine  him 
upon  oath  whether  he  has  been  dealt  with  to  deny  or 
refuse  to  tend,  or  make  on  excuse  for  not  lending;  to 
inquire  who  had  dealt  with  him,  and  what  speeches  and 
persuasions  were  used  to  that  purpose ; und  to  charge 
every  such  person  in  bis  Majesty's  name,  and  upon  his 
allegiance,  not  to  disclose  to  any  one  what  his  answer 
was.  Such  proceedings  created  every  where  the  great- 
est indignation,  contempt,  and  suspicion.* 

Notwithstanding  the  impediments  he  had  to  en- 
counter in  finance,  Charles  allowed  himself  10  be  be- 
trayed into  a war  with  France,  the  motives  for  which 
haye  never  been  precisely  ascertained.  The  pride  and 
gallantry  of  Buckingham  have  been  accused  as  the 
source  of  this  quarrel  with  Louis,  although  it  was  re- 
commended to  the  nation  as  having  originated  in  a 
desire  to  defend  (he  Huguenots  from  the  furious  into- 
lerance of  their  Sovereign.  Soubize,  with  his  brother 
the  Duke  of  Rohan,  were  in  London  at  its  outbreak, 
and  it  is  certain  that  both  of  tbem  importuned  the  Eng- 
lish King  to  extend  his  protection  to  those  religionists, 
of  whom  they  were  the  avowed  leaders ; assuring  him 
that,  with  an  undisguised  feeling  of  contempt  for  the 
Treaty  concluded  under  his  mediation,  the  French  Go- 
vernment were  making  preparation  for  their  entire  de- 
struction in  every  Province  where  they  had  obtained  the 
slightest  fuoting.  Influenced  by  those  reasons,  a fleet  of 
a hundred  ships,  having  on  board  seven  thousand  men, 
was  directed  lo  steer  towards  Rochelle  under  the  com- 


* Ruahworth,  rot,  i.  p,  419.  Frankly n,  p.  207. 
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maud  of  Buckingham,  who  had  neither  talent  nor  expe-  Annals  of 
Hence  to  qualify  him  for  the  conduct  of  military  affairs.  Br,uinv 
No  intelligence  having  been  received  of  this  enterprise 
by  the  Rochellois,  the  Duke  was  not  admitted  into  the  rom 
town  ; but,  ashamed  lo  return  to  England  without  draw-  AlJi* 
ing  his  sword,  he  sailed  to  the  Isle  of  Rhd,  where  he  to 
landed  the  troops  and  made  ready  for  besieging  the  A D 
principal  fortress.  His  success  corresponded  lo  the  1 649 
hasty  and  negligent  manner  in  which  he  conducted  his  „ ..  . 

advances;  the  enemy  were  allowed  lime  to  supply  them-  t^the 
selves  with  ammunition  and  provisions;  aud  at  length  1 .land  of 
the  English  General,  convinced  that  the  enterprise  was  RbA 
hopeless,  re-embarked  the  remnant  of  his  forces  and  *•  D- 
turned  his  face  homewards,  an  object  of  ridicule  to  the  1627. 
great  mass  of  his  Countrymen.* 

Though  it  is  said  that  the  loss  sustained  by  the  un-  **  *d- 
fortunate  Favourite  exceeded  four  thousand  men,  his  m#et  pM_ 
master  did  not  upbraid  him  either  with  want  of  foresight  lumeat. 
or  of  capacity.  The  generosity  of  the  Monarch  even 
went  so  far  as  to  take  upon  himself  the  blame  of  failure, 
by  acknowledging  that  he  had  not  forwarded  Uie  sup- 
plies which  the  Duke  had  a right  to  expect.  At  the 
same  lime  he  encouraged  the  inhabitants  of  Rochelle, 
whom,  as  they  had  risen  in  arms  at  his  solicitation,  he 
felt  himself  bound  in  honour  lo  protect.  But  the  empty 
condition  of  his  treasury  afforded  little  hope  to  his 
friends,  and  was  very  liitlc  consistent  with  the  extensive 
scheme  of  warfure  which  he  intended  to  pursue.  Being 
convinced  from  experience  that  money  could  not  be 
raised  by  the  arbitrary  measures  which  he  had  been  ad- 
vised to  adopt,  he  submitted  to  the  necessity  of  once 
more  meeting  Parliament,  on  “ whose  love"  his  Coun- 
cil advised  him  to  rely  for  aid  in  his  effort  to  defend  the 
French  Protestants. 

To  pave  the  way  for  a good  understanding  with  his  HmiA1«*i 
faithful  Commons,  the  King  set  the  example  of  sacri- 
ficing  resentment,  by  retracing  certain  steps  which  he  Semiou. 
had  formerly  taken  in  ignorance  or  anger.  He  restored  March, 
to  liberty  a number  of  gentlemen  whom  he  had  thrown  a.  d. 
into  prison  for  resistance  to  the  forced  loan ; and  several  1629. 
Peers  who  had  incurred  his  displeasure  were  permitted  by 
him  to  resume  their  seats  in  the  Upper  House.  When 
the  Members  assembled,  however,  he  addressed  them  in 
a tone  of  authority  bordering  on  that  of  reproof,  which 
more  than  counterbalanced  the  moderation  of  his  con- 
duct. “ Every  man,"  said  he,  **  must  now  do  accord- 
ing to  his  conscience  ; wherefore  if  you  (which  God  for- 
bid) should  not  do  your  duties  in  contributing  what  this 
State  at  this  time  needs,  I must  in  discharge  of  my  con- 
science use  other  means  which  God  hath  put  into  my 
hands,  to  save  that  which  the  follies  of  other  men  may 
hazard  to  lose.  Take  uot  that  us  threatening  (I  scorn  to 
threaten  any  but  my  equals)  but  as  an  admonition  from 
him  that,  both  out  of  nature  and  duty,  hath  most  care  of 
your  preservations  and  properties.”t 

The  House  made  a demonstration  of  the  utmost  libe-  Caieof 
rality,  and  resolved  to  vote  for  the  use  of  bis  Majesty's  ^J*^**' 
Government  not  less  than  five  subsidies ; a sum  consi- 
derably  larger  than  had  ever  been  confided  to  the  hands  the  loon, 
of  either  Charles  or  his  father.  But  it  was  not  meant 


* The  motives  awtgned  to  Buckingham  will  be  found  explained 
or  alluded  to  in  Clarendon,  vol.  i..  Ruahwurlh.  voL  i.  p.  421,  424, 
and  m the  AJemvtm  de  Madame  Matltvil/e.  See  alio  Sir  Philip 
Warwick,  who  bestows  some  pains  on  the  subject ; and  the  Sap- 
pJemml  an  Traill  Dagmaluju*  el  Htitoriqut  det  Eddt,  quoted  by 
Dr.  Lingard,  vol.  ix.  p,  373. 
f Lwdi  Journal*,  p.  6S7. 
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History.  that  such  a grant  shonkl  he  made  without  a correspond- 
“ ing  concession  on  the  other  side ; and  the  boon  de- 
manded by  the  Lowct  House  comprehended  the  basis 
of  the  celebrated  Petition  of  Right.  During  the  opera- 
tion of  the  forced  loan  five  gentlemen.  Sir  Thomas 
Darnel,  Sir  John  Corbet,  Sir  Waiter  Eari,  Sir  John 
H evening-ham,  and  Sir  Edmond  Hambden  had  been 
thrown  into  prison;  and  afterwards,  at  their  own  ex- 
pense and  hazard,  desired  to  be  brought  before  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  on  a Writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and 
claimed  their  release,  not  as  a favour  from  the  Crown, 
but  in  virtue  of  the  laws  of  their  Country,  which  prohi- 
bited punishment  where  guilt  was  not  proved.  In  reply, 
the  Judges  pleaded  that  it  was  not  necessary  that  any 
particular  cause  should  be  assigned  for  their  commitment, 
the  command  of  the  King  and  Council  being  alone  per- 
fectly sufficient ; and  hence,  after  all  the  formalities  of 
the  Court  were  exhausted,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Sir  Ni- 
cholas Hyde,  dictated,  as  the  sentence  of  the  Bench, 
that  the  parties  should  be  remanded  to  prison,  and  that 
bail  should  be  refused  • 

Resolutions  This  remarkable  incident  forced  upon  the  House  of 
of  the  Com*  Commons  the  subject  of  arbitrary  imprisonment ; and, 
““*■  after  due  deliberation,  the  four  following  Resolutions 
were  unanimously  passed  : — 1.  Thai  no  freeman  ought 
to  be  restrained  or  imprisoned,  unless  some  lawful 
cause  of  -such  restraint  or  imprisonment  be  expressed  in 
the  warrant.  2.  That  the  Writ  of  habeas  corpus  ought 
to  be  granted  to  every  man  imprisoned  or  restrained, 
though  it  be  at  the  command  of  the  King  or  the  Privy 
Council,  if  he  pray  for  the  same.  3.  That,  when  the  re- 
turn expresses  no  cause  of  commitment  or  restraint,  the 
patty  onght  to  be  delivered  or  bailed.  4.  That  ilia  the  an- 
cient and  undoubted  right  of  every  freeman  that  he  hath 
a full  and  absolute  property  in  his  goods  and  estate,  and 
that  no  tax,  loan,  or  benevolence  ought  to  be  levied  by 
the  King  or  his  Ministers,  without  common  consent  by 
Act  of  Parliament. 

Petition  of  After  a long  debate,  during  which  the  friends  of  the 
Kiffbt  prerogative  endeavoured  to  preserve  for  the  King  an 
JFaQ,e<k  instrument  of  intimidation  so  long  employed  by  his  pre- 
1 m*’  D decesaors,  the  famous  Petition  already  alluded  to  was 

1628  fr&m<d  by  the  House  and  submitted  to  his  Majesty  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  his  assent.  Besides  the  griev- 
ances stated  in  their  Resolutions,  they  laid  great  stress  on 
the  practice  of  billeting  soldiers  on  privule  persons 
who  had  no  accommodation  for  tiwm,  and  of  enforcing 
martial  law,  in  the  time  of  Peace,  for  the  punishment  of 
otfences  which  ought  to  be  tried  in  the  ordinary  Courts; 
all  which  things  were  described  aa  being  contrary  to  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject  and  the  Statutes  of 
the  realm.  The  answer  of  Charles  was  ambiguous  and 
unsatisfactory.  On  the  foot  of  the  Petition  he  ordered 
the  following  reply  to  be  inscribed  : **  The  King  willelh 
that  rigid  be  done  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of 
the  nation,  and  the  Statutes  be  pul  in  due  execution, 
that  his  subjects  may  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  any 
wrong  or  oppression  contrary  to  their  just  rights  and 
liberties,  to  the  preservation  whereof  he  holds  himself  as 
well  obliged  as  of  his  prerogative.1*  The  disappoint- 
ment produced  by  this  return  to  the  earnest  desires  of 
nearly  the  whole  ‘House,  could  only  be  equalled  by  the 
bum  of  passion  which  animated  the  speeches  of  some 
of  the  Members.  Their  rage  was  pointed  against  Buck- 


• State  Trials , rob  viL  p.  147.  Riuhwortb,  vol.  i.  p.  462.  Jour- 
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ingbam,  whom  they  were  not  unwilling  to  regard  as  the  Auaal*  «f 
cause  of  the  repulse  which  had  just  been  sustained,  ami  Britain, 
whose  influence  at  Court  they  were  determined  to  di-  ’'■“•‘v-*— * 
minish.  The  storm  which  agitated  the  deliberations  of  F,om 
the  Commons  had  extended  to  the  Lords,  and  its  effects  A*  °* 
began  to  be  seriously  dreaded  out  of  doors.  The  King  1625. 
was  entreated  by  both  Houses  to  give  a more  explicit  *° 
answer  to  the  Petition ; upon  which  be  appeared 
amongst  them,  took  his  seat  on  the  throne,  and,  desiring 
the  former  words  to  be  cut  off,  he  substituted  the  follow- 
ing : “ Let  right  lie  done  as  is  desired.**  “ Now,*’  said 
he,  «*  I have  performed  my  part ; if  this  Parliament 
have  not  a happy  coociusiou  the  sin  is  yours.”  The 
gloom  which  bad  covered  the  Legislature  was  instantly 
succeeded  by  a gleam  of  sunshine  ; the  sounds  of  con- 
gratulation were  every  where  heard  ; and  the  Members, 
to  testify  their  thankfulness,  immediately  proceeded  to 
pass  the  Bills  for  the  several  subsidies  of  which  they  bad 
held  out  the  promise.* 

By  this  firmness  and  perseverance  the  Commons  gained  Intolerance 
a great  triumph  for  the  cause  of  freedom ; and  yet,  like  toward*  tb» 
all  the  men  of  that  Age,  they  were  destitute  of  the  proper  J*°JlRn  C*' 
notions  of  au  enlightened  or  generous  liberty.  While  *** 
they  compelled  the  King  to  relinquish  the  most  dan- 
gerous attributes  of  his  prerogative,  they  importing 
him  to  exercise  the  penal  laws  against  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, deploring  in  pathetic  language  that  “ mystery  of 
iniquity,*’  a concealed  toleration,  and  entreating  that, 
rt  for  the  clear  eradication  of  Popery  und  the  raising  up 
of  a holy  generation,  the  children  of  recusants  might  be 
educated  in  the  principles  of  Protestantism,  They  re- 
gretted that  Religion  should  be  made  vendible,  and  that 
meu  for  pecuniary  rates  should  be  dispensed  withal, 
whereby  Papists  may  without  fear  of  law  practise  their 
idolatry.*’  Charles  excused  himself  by  assuring  them 
that  it  he  had  hitherto  granted  indulgence  to  Kouumisis 
it  was  with  the  hope  of  inducing  foreign  Princes  to  ex- 
tend the  same  privilege  to  their  Protestant  subjects ; but 
he  added,  if  lie  did  not  soon  meet  with  such  a return,  he 
would  even  increase  the  severity  of  the  treatment  now 
recommended  to  him  by  tbe  Legislature. 

^ Amid  his  numerous  embarrassments  and  duties,  the  Bucking- 
King  did  not  forget  the  claims  of  tbe  people  of  Rochelle,  bam  amaa- 
who  were  now  threatened  with  the  vengeance  of  their  So-  by 

vercign  at  the  head  of  a powerful  army.  Ships  and  sol-  A, 
diers  were  collected  at  Portsmouth  preparatory  to  die  re-  Ai  D> 
newal  -of  the  enterprise  under  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  ; 1628. 

though  it  has  been  understood  that  this  demonstration 
was  merely  meant  to  cover  the  preliminaries  of  a Treaty 
between  the  Ambassadors  of  the  two  Monarchs,  who  be- 
gan to  perceive  that,  by  wastiug  their  strength  in  so 
paltry  a warfare,  lliey  were  contributing  to  the  asceudency 
of  the  Emperor  and  to  the  hopes  of  Spain.  While  matters 
were  in  this  position,  the  Duke  fell  by  the  hand  of  an  as- 
sassin, who,  excited  to  madness,  partly  by  religious  enthu- 
siasm and  partly  by  bis  zeal  for  political  freedom,  obeyed 
an  impulse  which  he  considered  at  once  sacred  and  me- 
ritorious. Rochelle  soon  afterwards  surrendered  at  dis- 
cretion, and  no  longer  supplied  a centre  of  revolt  and 
point  of  union  to  the  disaffected  H uguenots-t 


• Journal*  of  Common*,  April  and  June,  1628.  Rushworth,  rot. 
V.  p.  613.  Journal*  of  Lord*,  p.  843. 

f In  a letter  from  Lord  Carlston  to  tbe  Quatm  describing  tbe 
murder  of  Buckingham,  it  ia  related  that  Felton,  the  aaaaaain.  ex- 
pecting to  hare  been  immediately  slain,  stuck  in  tbe  crown  of  bis 
hnt  the  following  -writing : *•  If  I her  aiaine,  let  no  man  condemns 
rote,  but  rather  condemns  himself ; it  is  fur  our  tins  that  our  harts 
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Hiitary.  A more  important  crisis  was  now  at  hand  than  that 
. — j created  by  the  death  of  the  Favourite.  It  seems  that 
From  Charles  had  no  sooner  sanctioned  the  Petition  of  Right 
A.  d.  than  he  regretted  the  concessions  to  popular  licence 
1625.  which  he  had  been  thereby  led  to  grant.  At  the  cen- 
to elusion  of  the  Session  1 628,  accordingly,  he  took  occasion 
k’  D*  to  explain  away  part  of  what  he  hud  conceded ; re- 

1649.  m#rking  that,  as  neither  House  meant  to  encroach  on 
his  prerogative,  it  was  to  be  inferred  he  had  bestowed 
no  new  privileges,  but  only  confirmed  such  as  his  People 
formerly  enjoyed.  “Yet,”  he  continued,  UI  do  not 
repeal  nor  recede  from  any  thing  I have  promised  ; and 
I here  declare  that  those  things  whereby  rneo  had  cause 
to  suspect  the  liberty  of  the  subject  to  be  trenched  upon, 
shall  not  hereafter  be  drawn  into  example  for  your  pre- 
judice. But  as  for  tonnage  and  poundage,  it  ia  a thing 
I cannot  want.  It  was  never  intended  by  you  to  ask, 
and  never  meant,  I am  sore,  by  me  to  grant. 

Considers-  Soon  after  the  meeting  of  Parliament  in  January  1 629, 
tioa*on  tbs  when  the  question  of  tonnage  and  poundage  was  again 
Petition  of  brought  forward,  the  attention  of  the  House  was  drawn 
R‘eW'  to  certain  alterations  which  appeared  in  the  printed 
copies  of  the  celebrated  Petition,  the  second  Magna 
Charta  of  Englishmen.  The  Royal  assent  was  with- 
drawn, and  the  original  evasive  answer  was  substituted  in 
its  place ; a fret  which  occasioned  the  moat  distressing 
uneasiness  among  all  classes  of  politicians,  and  roused 
the  indignation  of  the  patriots  to  the  very  highest 
pitch. 

Violent  Unfavourable  impressions  relative  to  the  motives 

proceed-  supposed  to  influence  the  determination  of  Charles 
logs  in  tha  produced  their  usual  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  popular 
House  of  ieaderB  in  Parliament.  When  the  Bill  for  tonnage 
otnmoQi.  poundage  was  submitted  to  their  consideration 
by  the  Ministent  of  the  Crown,  they  refused  to  proceed 
until  their  grievances  were  redressed ; while  their 
allies,  the  Puritans,  insisted  that  the  injuries  inflicted 
upon  Religion  by  the  teachers  of  unsound  doctrines 
aboold  be  exposed  to  light,  before  any  notice  was  taken 
of  the  Royal  finances,  howeser  urgent  the  claims.  It 
was  accordingly  resolved  that  the  **  business  of  the  King 
of  this  Earth  should  give  place  to  the  business  of  the 
King  of  Heaven."  The  Opposition  had  fixed  their  plan 
of  attack,  and  no  arguments  could  soften  their  resent- 
ment. or  turn  aside  the  weapon*  which  they  had  resolved 
to  employ  against  the  Government.  They  brought  for- 
ward a remonstrance  against  the  practice  of  levying 
tonnage  and  poundage  without  the  consent  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and  desired  the  Speaker  to  put  it  to  the  vote; 
which  being  refused,  a shameful  scene  took  place  in  the 
House  ; blows  were  given  cm  both  aides ; the  doom  were 
locked,  and  the  following  protest  was  read  by  Hollis, 
as  conveying  the  sense  of  the  true  friends  of  liberty : 
1.  Whosoever  shall  seek  to  bring  in  Popery,  Arminianisia, 
and  other  opinions  disagreeing  from  the  true  and  ortho- 
do*  Church  shall  be  reputed  a capital  enemy  to  this 
Kingdom  and  Commonwealth.  2.  Whosoever  shall 
advise  the  taking  of  tonnage  aod  poundage,  not  being 
granted  by  Parliament,  or  shall  be  an  actor  or  instru- 
ment therein,  shall  be  reputed  a capital  enemy  to  this 
Kingdom  and  Government  3.  Whatever  merchant  or 


are  hardened,  awl  become  gencelcwc.  or  eh*  bee  bad  not  gone  sue 
tong  uit^iuDMbed.  He  U unworthy  the  name  of  a gentleman  or 
Idler,  in  ray  opinion,  that  in  afrayd  to  aaciifioe  hi*  life  for  the  ho- 
nour of  Gud,  hi*  Knag,  and  Country.  John  Feiton."  KlUs,  vuL  iii- 
p.  *J59 

• Lords'  Journal*,  p.  879.  Buibbroak,  v©L  L p.  640. 


other  person  shall  pay  tonnage  and  poundage,  not  being  A*0.*1? 
granted  by  Parliament,  shall  be  reputed  a betrayer  of  the  v _ ^ , 
liberties  of  England,  and  an  enemy  to  the  same.  Fiona 

During  this  commotion,  the  King  hastened  to  the  A D 
House  of  Lords,  and  attempted  to  open  a conference  1625*. 
with  the  Commons,  whose  doors  were  still  fastened.  f0 
The  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  whom  he  sent  with  a A.  D. 


message  was  not  admitted  ; and  the  Sergeant- at- Arms,  I649. 
whose  presence  he  requested,  was  not  allowed  to  attend  Parluunmt 
hi*  summons.  Without,  therefore,  personally  meeting  the  di**olT«d. 
more  influential  branch  of  the  Parliament,  he  deemed  it  ^ 16* 
expedient  to  pronounce  a dissolution  ; having  previously  A*  JJ: 
given  orders  to  apprehend  nine  of  the  members,  who, 
after  a short  examination,  were  committed  to  prison. 

Among  these  were  SeMen,  Elliot,  Hollis,  and  Valentine; 
the  last  three  of  whom  were  afterwards  condemned  to  be 
confined  during  the  King's  pleasure,  and  to  pay  heavy 
•urns  before  they  could  be  admitted  to  a discharge. 

Finding  that  he  could  not  rely  upon  the  reprs-  Financial 
senlatives  of  his  People  for  money  to  carry  on  the  wars 
in  which  he  was  engaged  with  France  and  Spain,  he0  e 
lost  no  time  in  concluding  a peace  with  both ; thus 
tacitly  abandoning  the  cause  of  the  Palatine  and  of  the 
foreign  Protestants,  on  whose  account  chiefly  he  bad 
taken  up  arms.  As  he  had  now  resolved  to  govern 
without  Parliaments,  it  became  necessary  to  devise  new 
means  tor  replenishing  his  Exchequer,  independently  of 
those  legislative  grants  on  which  the  Sovereigns  of  Eng- 
land were  wont  to  place  their  main  reliance  in  all  cates 
of  pressing  emerge ney.  Besides  insisting  on  his  right 
to  levy  the  disputed  duties  on  merchandise,  he  drew 
occasional  sums  from  such  freeholders  as  were  desirous 
to  remedy  their  defective  titles  by  taking  out  new  Chatters 
from  the  Crown.  To  these  sources  of  revenue  may  be 
added  the  produce  of  certain  Patents  bestowed  on  Cor- 
porations in  particular  branches  of  trade,  together  with 
foe*  on  Knighthood,  and  compositions  from  those  who 
having  good  estates  declined  to  accept  the  proffered 
honour.  Some  of  his  exactions  were  even  more  un- 
popular and  invidious,  alienating  from  luui  all  the 
affections  of  the  gentry,  to  whom  he  ought  to  have 
looked  as  his  chief  support  against  the  turbulent  spirit 
of  the  towns. 

Fortunately  for  Charles,  as  be  was  unable  to  carry  on  P««o  with 
war,  he  found  no  difficulty  in  concluding  a Peace  both  ^nac*  Bad 
with  France  and  Spain.  Having  gained  uo  triumphs  pwn* 
he  was  not  entitled  to  demand  advantageous  terms,  nor 
to  secure  more  than  a favourable  consideration  in  behalf 
of  the  Palatine  and  the  French  Protestants.  But  what 
the  King  of  England  could  not  effect  in  behalf  of  his 
unfortunate  relative,  the  Northern  Powers  of  Europe, 
influenced  perhaps  by  their  dread  of  Austrian  ascendency, 
showed  themselves  ready  to  undertake.  The  Danes,  in- 
deed, whose  zeal  was  not  called  in  question,  made  only 
a alight  impression  on  the  powerful  enemy  whom  they 
had  provoked,  and  were  at  length  glad  to  escape  from  of 
serious  losses  by  acceding  to  condition*  The  career  of  GuiUtds 
Gustavos  Adolphus,  the  renowned  Monarch  of  Sweden,  Adolphus 
was  much  more  brilliant,  and  attended  with  the  most  »«d  of  the 
important  results,  though  bis  premature  death  prevented 
the  accomplishment  of  the  benevolent  object  which 
called  him  into  the  field.  The  rapidity  with  wliich  he 
advanced,  in  defiance  of  large  armies  and  fortified  towns, 
was  not  viewed  without  alarm  by  the  Court  of  Vienua ; 
and,  if  the  fcwedc  had  been  supported  by  French  or 
English  troops  on  the  Rhine,  the  Imperial  Government 
might  have  been  exposed  to  considerable  hazard. 
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Charles,  il  is  true,  instructed  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton 
to  carry  a Body  of  troops  into  Germany  to  co-operate 
with  Gustavos;  but  that  Nobleman,  who  never  suc- 
ceeded in  any  undertaking,  whether  Civil  or  military, 
found  no  opportunity  to  employ  his  soldiers  so  as  to 
promote  the  common  cause,  and  at  length  returned 
home,  leaving  in  the  busy  scene  of  war  a deep  impression 
of  his  own  incapacity  and  of  his  muster's  weakness.  The 
fall  of  the  Swedish  hero  at  the  Battle  of  Lutzcn  rendered 
fhe  continuation  of  the  struggle  altogether  hopeless; 
and  the  death  of  the  Palatine  himself  soon  seemed  to  bar 
completely  all  the  pretensions  of  his  family.* 

From  the  year  1629  to  the  meeting  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  the  History  of  England  is  in  a great  degree 
biographical ; being  occupied  with  the  opinions  and 
actions  ot  individuals  rather  than  with  those  measures  of 
general  policy  which  extend  to  other  Countries,  or 
materially  alter  the  constitution  of  the  Government  at 
home.  The  patience  of  Charles  and  his  Council  was 
exhausted  by  the  rude  impertinences  of  Prvnne,  Burton, 
Leighton,  and  Bastwick,  who,  with  their  censures  on 
the  public  administration  of  affairs,  mixed  up  the  grossest 
personalities  ; reflecting  not  only  on  the  motives  of  hia 
chief  Ministers,  but  also  on  the  manners  of  his  Queen 
and  family.  Untaught  as  yet  by  experience  how  to 
treat  such  scurrility,  the  King  gave  his  consent  to  the 
severest  punishments  which  the  law  could  inflict  on 
libellers,  and  thereby  threw  over  their  cause  and  their 
characters  an  air  of  popular  favour,  which  at  length  sent 
them  forth,  fined  and  mutilated,  as  the  martyrs  of  na- 
tional freedom. 

The  rigid  principles  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
too,  operated,  at  that  unhappy  season,  not  less  preju- 
dicially to  the  interests  of  his  Sovereign  and  of  the 
Church  than  if  he  had  avowed  himself  the  determined 
enemy  of  both.  The  Puritans,  whom,  perhaps,  no 
system  of  management  could  have  kept  within  the 
bounds  of  moderation,  took  every  advantage  of  his  hasty 
temper  ; and,  by  watching  their  opportunities,  occasion- 
ally involved  him  in  disputes  from  which  he  did  not 
always  retire  without  loss  of  dignity  and  power.  As 
this  celebrated  Prelate  fell  the  victim  of  sectarian  rage, 
his  reputation  has  met  with  little  justice  from  the 
anualists  of  the  successful  faction ; who  have  taken  great 
pains  to  represent  him  as  an  ignorant  bigot,  a tyrant, 
and  more  especially  os  a concealed  Papist,  whose  dearest 
object  was  to  effect  a reconciliation  wilh  Rome,  and  to 
place  his  native  Country  once  more  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Pope.  Yet  it  is  not  denied  that  he  was  zealous 
and  active  in  a high  degree ; that  he  regularly  visited 
the  Province  over  which  he  presided,  established  uni- 
formity of  discipline  in  the  Cathedral  Churches,  and  en- 
forced the  exact  observance  of  the  Rubric.  After  his 
example,  and  by  his  authority,  the  churches  were  repaired 
and  beautified;  at  his  requisition  the  Judges  unani- 
mously confirmed  the  legality  of  proceedings  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  ; and,  by  his  advice,  the  King,  in 
defiance  of  every  obstacle,  undertook  to  restore  the  edifice 
of  SL  Paul's  to  its  former  splendour.  In  these  pursuits 
there  was  certainly  much  which  was  commendable  in 
itself,  and  much  also  becoming  his  high  station ; but 
tbe  Puritans  had  long  ago  marked  him  out  as  an  enemy; 
and  therefore  the  most  innocent  of  his  actions  were  mis- 
represented to  the  Public,  and  whatever  he  attempted 
was  described  as  an  additional  step  towards  the  intro- 


• Rushworth, voL  i.  p.  46— S3,  Franklyn,  p.  4 la. 


duction  of  Popery.  In  particular,  he  gave  them  great  Aiuialatf 
offence  by  enforcing  the  rule  not  to  grant  ordination  Br‘Uio. 
without  a title ; for  he  thereby  shut  the  door  against  w 
non  conforming  Ministers  who  had  formerly  in  vast  From 
numbers  found  their  way  into  churches  and  private 
chapels  in  quality  of  Lecturers  • 1 V*5, 

The  services  of  the  Earl  of  Wentworth,  when  Lord  A D 
Deputy  of  Ireland,  were  not  less  faithful  than  those  of 
the  Archbishop,  but,  for  a similar  reason,  were  equally  pie* 
unpopular  and  unavailing.  Succeeding  Falkland,  who  Strafford 
had  surrendered  to  the  turbulent  Chiefs  more  extensive 
privileges  than  he  had  been  authorized  to  grant,  he  was 
called  to  perform  the  delicate  duty  of  resuming  some 
points  of  the  Royal  prerogative  compromised  by  his  prede- 
cessor, and  at  the  same  time  of  conciliating  the  allegiance 
of  the  landowners,  whose  interests  were  exposed  to  the 
greatest  peril  by  the  very  measures  which  he  was  com-  Hi-  » 
mnnded  to  pursue.  Nor  were  the  infelicities  of  his  posi-  vernment 
lion  at  all  diminished  by  gentleness  of  manner  or  aeon-  in  Ireland, 
ceding  temper  on  his  part.  On  the  contrary,  he  spared  no 
man  whom  he  thought  hostile  to  his  views ; and  his  resent- 
ment fell  with  peculiar  severity  on  almost  every  individual 
whom  he  found  in  the  possession  of  office  at  his  arrival. 

It  is  admitted  that  they  were  not  immaculate  characters ; 
and  in  a Government  like  that  of  Ireland,  where  fortunes 
were  continually  made  at  the  expense  of  the  Crown  or  of 
the  People,  few  public  men  could  bear  a close  investiga- 
tion into  their  conduct.  There  the  authority  of  the  King 
had  been  perpetually  controlled  by  the  influence  of  his 
servants.  To  re-establish  order,  therefore,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  make  tbe  highest  subjects  feel  that  they  were 
amenable  to  the  law;  and,  by  the  punishment  of  a few, 
to  teach  all  that,  under  a wise  and  righteous  Monarch,  no 
rank,  no  wealth,  no  connections  could  screen  the  guilty 
from  the  retribution  due  to  their  transgression*.  Alluding 
to  one  of  these  State-criminals,  Wentworth  says,  '•  that 
he  had  done  a*  many  outrages  and  grievous  misde- 
meanours as  everVizier  Basha  had  done  under  the  Grand 
Seignor.  There  was  not  such  a tyrant  in  the  King's 
dominions,  who,  utterly  drunk  with  the  vice  of  violence, 
had  with  unregard  and  tottering  steps  trodden  down 
his  Majesty's  People  on  every  side.” 

It  seems  but  justice  to  a much  calumniated  character  it«  Kix.d 
to  observe,  in  the  words  of  his  biographer,  that  **  the  effects, 
debts  of  tbe  Crown,  by  his  good  management,  were  paid 
off,  and  the  revenue  so  improved  that  Ireland  became 
able  to  support  itself  without  any  assistance  from  the 
treasury  of  England  for  the  guard  of  its  coasts.  He 
rescued  the  sea  from  the  depredations  of  pirates,  opening 
the  road  for  a safe  and  free  commcre.  He  brought  in 
the  linen  manufacture,  sowed  great  quantities  of  flax  * 
seed,  and  set  up  several  looms  at  his  own  expense  to 
invite  the  Irish  to  follow  that  trade  without  prejudice 
to  England,  which  is  at  this  day  their  greatest  benefit 
and  support.  Lord  Strafford  also  went  on  to  redress 
the  grievances  and  to  cure  the  distempers  of  the  Church. 

It  is  true  he  did  not  exact  of  the  recusant  the  twelve- 
pence  a Sunday,  as  by  law  be  might  have  done.  But 
let  none  hence  conclude  that  he  was  a favourer  of  the 
Papists  and  an  encourager  of  their  Religion.  He  knew 

• Lingard,  toL  x.  p.  5.  Laud,  Diary,  P.  47.  Df.  Lingard  takea 
■ome  pain*  to  refute  the  vulgar  opinion  that  the  Archbishop  wished 
to  be  a Cardinal ; stating  that  such  suspicions  are  not  warranted 
by  the  words  themselves,  and  are  completely  overturned  by  his 
answer  ia  tbe  History  of  his  troubles,  that  the  person  making  the 
offer  had  relation  to  some  Ambassador;  that  he  acquainted  the 
King  because  he  wss  compelled  to  do  it  by  law;  and  that  Chart** 
himself  fired  him  speedily  both  from  the  trouble  sod  tbe  danger, 
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History.  a better  way  to  secure  the  Protestant  interest,  a more 
noble  and  effectual  means  than  penal  laws,  namely,  the 
From  repairing  of  Churches  and  building  of  mansion-houses 
®*  for  M misters ; introducing  a learned  Clergy,  and  enjoining 
1 *,r*ct  residence  ? affording  them  countenauce  and 

A D protection  against  the  encroachments  of  the  powerful ; 
1649  re»lor>0S  them  means  of  hospitality ; and  looking 
carefully  to  the  marriage  and  education  of  the  King’s 
wards.  This  was  the  best  method  of  supporting  the 
Protestant  cause,  and  by  adopting  it  he  gave  a deadly 
blow  to  the  Church  of  Rome.*’* 

It  had  now  become  an  object  of  State  policy  with 
Wentworth  and  other  Ministers  of  the  Crown  to  render 
Charles  so  completely  independent  of  Parliamentary 
grants  that  he  might  maintain  his  Government  on  the 
resources  secured  to  him  from  permanent  tales  and 
discretionary  imposts.  Various  sums  were  raised  in 
Ireland,  principally  upon  the  holders  of  land,  whose 
titles  were  either  obsolete  or  extremely  defective.  The 
expedient  of  ehip-money  was  resorted  to  in  England 
with  the  same  views;  but  the  motive  was  at  once  more 
manifest,  and  the  obstacles  to  its  accomplishment  incal- 
culably greater. 

Ship-mo-  To  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  maritime  districts 
ney*  against  any  sudden  attack  from  abroad,  the  several  sea- 
ports were  bound  to  supply  a certain  number  of  ships  for 
the  King’s  service ; and  subsequently,  to  lighten  the 
burden  of  such  preparations,  the  owners  of  estate*  along 
the  coast  were  placed  under  an  obligation  to  contribute 
funds,  according  to  the  extent  of  their  incomes.  Rea- 
soning on  this  principle,  the  King’s  advisers  suggested 
that,  as  the  purpose  of  naval  armaments  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  exclusive  protection  of  the  shores,  hut 
embraced  the  welfare  of  the  whole  community,  this  con- 
tribution might  be  extended  to  all  his  subjects  who  had 
property  to  cover  from  hostile  aggression.  Writs  were 
accordingly  issued  to  the  Sheriffs  of  the  different  Counties 
informing  them  that  the  inhabitants  were  assessed  to  the 
amount  of  a certain  number  of  ships,  to  be  ready  for  sea 
in  the  ensuing  Spring;  adding,  that  as  the  charge  was 
estimated  at  a fixed  sum,  the  money  might  be  raised  in 
the  manner  usually  adopted  for  collecting  the  subsidies. 
This  plan  was  so  far  attended  with  success  that  more 
than  two  hundred  thousand  a-year  was  obtained  for  the 
equipment  of  a fleet ; a supply  which  seems  to  have 
been  disbursed  with  great  prudence,  as  no  fewer  than 
sixty  ships  of  war  sailed  from  their  respective  harbours.t 
Its  legality  Though  this  unwonted  impost  was  paid  throughout 
doubted.  the  Kingdom  with  little  reluctance,  doubts  were  uni- 
versally entertained  as  to  the  legality  of  the  sanction  by 
which  it  was  enforced.  It  was  therefore  thought  proper 
to  submit  to  the  Judges  the  two  following  questions; 
namely,  whether,  in  cases  of  danger,  the  King  could  not 
impose  ship-money  for  the  defence  and  safeguard  of  the 
nation,  and  by  law  compel  payment  from  those  who 
refused?  and  whether  he  were  not  the  sole  judge  both 
of  the  danger  and  when  and  by  what  means  it  was  to 
be  prevented  ? The  opinions  of  these  learned  persons 
being  given  in  favour  of  the  prerogative  were  ordered 
to  be  registered  in  all  the  Courts  of  Westminster,  and 
explained  to  juries  at  all  the  Assizes  on  the  Circuit ; the 
Council  having  in  the  meantime  resolved  to  extend  the 
decision  to  the  maintenance  also  of  the  army.  **  Since 
it  is  lawful,"*  said  Lord  Strafford,  u for  the  King  to  im- 


•  Strafford.  Lellm  and  Detpalekei,  by  Know  ter,  rol.  i.  Dedication, 

t Kushworth,  vol.  ii.  p.  252.  Howell,  State  Tnale,  »ol.  ill.  p. 
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pose  a tax  towards  the  equipment  of  the  navy,  it  muvt  Annals  of 
be  equally  so  for  the  levy  of  land  forces  ; and  the  same  Britain, 
reason  which  authorizes  him  to  levy  an  army  to  resist, 
will  authorize  him  to  carry  that  army  abroad  that  he 
may  prevent  invasion.  Moreover,  what  is  law  in  Eng-  ]025* 
land  is  law  also  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  This  decision  to  * 
of  the  Judges  will  therefore  make  the  King  absolute  at  A D 
home  and  formidable  abroad.  Let  him  only  abstain  1G4J> 
from  war  a few  years  that  he  may  habituate  his  subjects 
to  the  payment  of  this  tax,  and  in  the  end  he  will  find 
himself  more  powerful  and  respected  than  any  of  his 
predecessors.”* 

fiat  these  views,  plausible  as  they  might  appear  to  the 
friends  of  the  Monarch,  were  resolutely  opposed  by  the 
leading  patriots.  Humpden,  in  particular,  who  was  Conduct  of 
rated  for  his  estate  in  Buckingham,  refused  to  pay,  and  Hampden, 
thereby  brought  the  question,  as  it  respected  the  extent 
of  the  Royal  prerogative,  before  the  regular  Courts  of 
Law.  The  subject, so  important  to  both  the  parties  who 
had  joined  issue  on  its  merits,  was  first  taken  up  by  the 
Barons  of  Exchequer,  who,  after  deliberating  several 
days,  called  the  other  Judges;  though  it  was  obvious, 
as  these  last  had  already  given  their  opinion  on  the 
general  principle,  that  the  ultimate  decision  would  go 
in  favour  of  the  King.  Accordingly,  judgment  was 
pronounced  against  Hampden,  who  was  compelled  to 
advance  the  sum  with  which  he  had  been  charged ; but 
as  his  object  was  rather  to  draw  the  attention  of  (he 
Country  to  a matter  which  deeply  concerned  their  poli- 
tical rights,  than  to  secure  a personal  exemption  from 
tlie  tax,  the  result  did  not  occasion  much  disappointment. 

He  meditated  in  the  mean  time  a scheme  of  revenge  on 
a more  extensive  scale  than  could  ever  have  been  realized 
even  by  the  most  brilliant  triumph  in  a legal  controversy. 

Being  aware  that  the  spirit  of  discontent  had  spread  over  stir*  up 
the  whole  Kingdom,  he  made,  in  company  with  Frynnc,  the  Scots, 
occasional  visits  into  Scotland,  where  was  concerted  that 
armed  opposition  to  the  Government  of  Charles  which, 
after  involving  all  classes  in  the  calamities  of  a Civil  war, 
terminated  in  a complete  revolution.f 

Twelve  years,  however,  elapsed  before  the  views  of  Charles 
the  King  encountered  any  direct  or  serious  opposition  jjjjjj* 
from  his  Scottish  subjects.  The  hasty  dissolution  of  the 
English  Parliament  in  1629  irritated  the  patriots,  and  .A‘ D‘ 
laid  open  their  minds  to  the  inroad  of  thoughts  which 
pointed  ultimately  to  a physical  struggle  between  them 
and  the  advocates  of  the  prerogative.  Imitating  the 
example  of  his  father,  he  determined,  in  1633,  to  visit  the 
land  of  his  birth,  and  to  receive  the  honours  of  royalty 
after  the  manner  of  his  ancestors ; a ceremony  which 
was  performed  by  the  hands  of  Archbishop  Spotswood 
in  the  Palace  of  Holyrood-house.  The  King  was  at- 
tended by  Laud,  at  that  time  Bishop  of  London,  who 
condu*  ted  divine  service  in  the  Chapel  Royal  according 
to  the  English  Liturgy,  and,  in  his  discourse,  earnestly 
recommended  the  use  of  the  same  ritual  in  all  the  offices 
of  Religion.  The  Sermon,  it  is  said,  was  heard  with  a 
degree  of  approbation  that  seemed  to  justify  the  im- 
mediate introduction  of  a form  of  prayer,  as  well  as  the 
full  adoption  of  the  sacerdotal  vestments ; two  questions, 
however,  on  which  there  still  prevailed  a great  difference 
of  opinion.} 


* Strafford,  Leitrrt.  vol.  ii.  p.  61. 

f Rothworth,  vol.  ii  p.  484).  Howell  State  Trial*,  vot.  iii.  p. 
826—1254. 

I Balfour,  vot.  ii.  p.  128.  Burnet,  Own  Timet,  voL  i.  p.  20. 
Ruahworth,  vol.  it.  p.  182.  Large  Declaration,  p.  1—9. 
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History.  To  hardly  any  class  of  the  Scottish  people,  indeed, 
did  his  exertions  for  their  welfare  give  satisfaction.  He 
Fnnn  farmed  the  Nobility  by  the  plan  which  he  was  supposed 
A*  ®*  to  have  matured  for  recovering  to  the  Church  a share 
1 t ^ of  its  ancient  patrimony ; he  disappointed  some  am- 
A D bitious  individuals  who  thought  their  service*  entirely 
1649  overlooked ; he  soured  the  Puritanical  party  by  the 
The  Kinir  f®*oar  shown  to  Episcopalians,  as  well  as  by  the  hn- 
offeoda  the  portance  he  attached  to  what  in  their  eyes  appeared 
Nobility,  nothing  better  than  Popish  ceremonies;  and  by  an  in- 
cautious use  of  the  prerogative  he  awakened  the  jealousy 
of  those  more  generous  spirits  who  began  to  set  a value 
on  the  privileges  of  political  freedom.  The  fears  of  the 
noble  landowners,  regarding  the  revocation  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  estates,  were,  moreover,  not  a little  em- 
bittered by  their  resentment  at  the  elevation  of  the 
dignified  Clergy  to  the  highest  Civil  offices  under  the 
Crown.  Nor  was  it  long  before  an  occasion  presented 
itself  for  giving  a full  expression  to  their  dislike  of 
Episcopacy,  and  of  their  decided  opposition  to  the 
measures  by  which  it  appeared  to  be  the  intention  of 
Liturgy  the  Ring  to  support  it.  In  the  reign  of  James  the 
8Bnct*on  the  General  Assembly  had  been  obtained  to 
proposed.  proposal  tor  compiling  a Liturgy  as  well  as  for  con- 
structing a regular  code  of  Ecclesiastical  Law.  Hut 
the  governors  of  the  Church,  warned  by  certain  tokens 
of  popular  aversion  to  any  sadden  change  in  their  worship 
or  discipline,  had  willingly  availed  themselves  of  the 
aversion  to  Scottish  affairs  which  marked  the  closing 
years  of  that  Monarch,  and  permitted  the  former  usages 
to  continue.  The  devotional  part  of  the  Sunday  duty. 
It  is  admitted,  was  performed  in  a very  slovenly  manner, 
and  seems  indeed  to  hare  occupied  only  a small  share 
of  pnblic  attention.  “ Preachers,  and  Readers,  and  ig- 
norant Schoolmasters  prayed  in  the  Church  ; sometimes 
so  ignorantly  as  it  was  a shame  to  all  religion  to  have 
the  majesty  of  God  so  barbarously  spoken  unto;  some- 
times so  seditiously  that  their  prayers  were  plain  libels, 
girding  at  sovereignty  ami  authority;  or  lies,  being 
stuffed  with  all  the  false  reports  of  the  Kingdom.*** 
Disiatitfsc-  Daring  the  present  visit  of  Charles  the  scheme  was 
tiou  of  the  resumed  of  preparing  Canon*  and  a Book  of  Common 
People.  Prayer  for  the  Church  of  Scotland.  This  task  was  com- 
mitted to  some  of  the  native  Prelates,  who  were  desired 
in  the  course  of  their  work  to  communicate  with  Land 
and  Bishop  Wren  of  Norwich  : and  when  completed, 
the  only  sanction  thought  necessary  was  a Royal  Pro- 
clamation, by  which,  at  the  same  moment,  obedience 
was  enjoined  upon  the  parochial  Ministers,  and  authority 
conveyed  to  the  Bishops  to  enforce  due  compliance.  No 
complaints,  however,  were  uttered  against  the  Canons 
which  were  first  issued,  considered  merely  as  the  standard 
of  Church  discipline,  though  dissatisfaction  may  have 
been  felt  as  to  the  tendency  of  the  despotic  manner  in 
which  they  were  introduced.  The  prudence  of  the 
Bishops,  besides,  who  did  not  rigidly  urge  an  unqualified 
subscription,  averted  the  evils  which  might  have  been 
apprehended  from  the  irregularity  of  the  procedure ; 
while  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  meditated  opposition 
waited  lor  the  appearance  of  the  Common  Prayer,  which 
they  doubted  not  would  afford  a much  more  tenable 
ground  whereon  to  raise  papular  excitement. 

It  had  been  originally  proposed  to  adopt  the  English 
liturgy,  as  ratified  by  Parliament  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  at  once  to  extend  the  legal  sanction  to 

• Lmrgt  Dtciaraiu >*,  p.  16,  Guthrie,  Afemuri. 


the  Scottish  Church.  But  the  Northern  Bishops,  aware  Annals  of 
of  the  jealousy  which  rankled  in  the  minds  of  their  Briuin- 
people  relative  to  the  pretensions  of  their  Southern  V—Tv^'/ 
neighbours,  both  on  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  grounds,  Fnm 
recommended  that  a few  verbal  alterations  should  be 
introduced ; that  the  Psalms,  Epistles,  and  Gospels 
should  be  taken  from  the  new  translation  of  the  Scrip-  A D 
tunes  ; and  that  the  book  should  be  announced  as  having  1649* 
been  specially  compiled  for  the  use  of  their  own  Esta- 
blishment. The  Communion  service,  printed  in  the 
first  Liturgy  of  Edward  VI.,  was  also  preferred  ; not 
only  because  it  was  different  from  thaL  inserted  in  the 
later  editions  of  the  Anglican  ritual,  but  abo  on  account 
of  the  better  arrangement  it  presents  of  the  several 
prayers  and  addresses  which  are  employed  in  the 
Rocha ristical  office.  Objections  were  taken  to  the  revival 
of  this  Order  for  administering  the  Lord’s  Sopper  as 
approaching  too  nearly  the  forms  of  the  Romish  Church. 

The  Royal  Proclamation  directed  that  on  Eastei^day  Traitorous 
1637,  the  Service-book  should  be  used  for  the  first  time  conduct  of 
in  ail  the  Churches  ol  the  Scottish  metropolis  ; and  had  th*  Lard 
this  order  been  strictly  observed,  the  result  would  pro-  Advocate, 
bably  have  been  more  favourable  than  it  afterwards 
proved.  But  various  reasons  were  suggested  for  delay, 
arising  from  prudential  motives  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  King’s  servants,  and  from  disaffection  or  treason  on 
the  port  of  others.  The  more  aged  Prelates,  whose  fears 
could  not  be  pronounced  groundless,  were  desirous  that 
a longer  period  should  be  allowed  for  conciliating  the 
minds  of  the  People ; while  Sir  Thomas  Hope,  the 
Lord  Advocate,  adopted  the  same  views, - from  his  wish 
that  the  Prei»b\teri»ns,  whose  cause  he  espoused,  might 
be  better  prepared  for  opposition.”  Whatever  were  the 
inducements  which  influenced  the  Privy  Council,  the 
suspicion  that  their  cautious  proceedings  arose  from 
weakness  or  timidity,  encouraged  the  discontented  to 
persevere  in  their  scheme  of  resistance ; being  convinced 
that  the  Executive  Government  would  not  have  sus- 
pended a Royal  mandate  had  they  been  both  able  and 
willing  to  carry  it  into  operation.  But  the  intentions 
of  the  popular  leaders  were,  in  the  mean  time,  kept  pro- 
foundly secret.  When,  on  the  16th of  July,  notice  was 
given  in  the  Churches  that  the  new  Liturgy  would  be 
introduced  the  following  Sunday,  no  signs  of  displeasure 
appeared,  either  among  the  Ministers  or  the  Congrega- 
tions. On  the  contrary,  all  the  Clergy,  with  a single 
exception,  not  only  complied  with  the  order  of  the 
Archbishop  to  announce  the  Common  Prayer,  but, 
generally  *| waking,  enlarged  upon  ils  excellence  as  a 
sound  and  judicious  compilation. 

These  appearances  of  approbation  or  of  acquiescence  Tumult, 
completely  deceived  the  higher  order  of  Churchmen,  as  July  23. 
well  as  the  sincere  members  of  the  Privy  Council.  No  A.  n. 
precautions,  therefore,  were  used,  either  to  obviate  or  1633. 
repress  any  movement  on  the  side  of  the  muh  tude. 

Hence  the  shouts  and  execrations  with  which  the  Liturgy 
was  received  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  23d  of  July, 
were  not  less  unexpected  than  they  were  appalling  and 
disgraceful.  In  Edinburgh,  the  Dean  who  read,  and  the 
Bishop  who  from  the  pulpit  attempted  to  address  the  in- 
furiated rabble,  narrowly  escaped  with  their  lives.  The 
principal  tumult  took  place  in  the  Cathedral,  but  scenes 
nearly  similar  were  witnessed  in  other  Churches  ; and 
every  where  the  exclamations  of  the  mob  expressed  their 
dread  ol  Popery,  which  they  had  been  sedulously  taught 
to  identify  with  the  Ritual  or  the  new  Service-book, 
which  as  yet  they  had  neither  seen  nor  heard. 
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History  The  magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  either  themselves 
v— ^ ignorant  of  the  true  cause  whence  this  commotion  arose, 
*’rom  or  desirous  to  deceive  the  King,  ascribed  it  entirely  to 
*•  ®*  what  they  called  the  M rascal  multitude,’*  the  scam  of 
1625.  t|jC  p,,pUj#Wj  ond  gave  ground  to  hope  that  the  Liturgy 
° would  yet  be  quietly  received.  But  the  great  interest 
1649  influence,  of  which  the  recent  movement 

‘ was  only  a secondary  indication,  soon  began  to  show 
*tiH  dr-ing  themselves  in  the  persons  of  certain  Noblemen  who 
ceivrd  and  espoused  the  cause  of  the  People.  Various  supplications 
opposed.  were  presented  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  even  to  the 
King,  praying  relief  from  the  imposition  of  the  Canons 
and  the  Service-book.  Thousands  flocked  to  the  Capital 
with  the  view  of  intimidating  the  Government  and 
driving  the  Prelates  from  their  seats  at  the  Council 
Board ; and  so  rapidly  did  the  spirit  of  insurrection 
spread  among  the  citizens,  that  the  heads  of  the  Civil 
administration  soon  felt  the  necessity  of  applying  to  the 
popular  Lords  for  protection.  At  this  stage  Charles 
ought  either  to  have  yielded  all  that  was  claimed  by  the 
insurgents,  or  to  have  compelled  obedience  by  force  of 
arms.  But  it  was  characteristic  of  this  unhappy  Mo- 
narch’s reign  that  his  concessions  ever  came  too  late, 
while  his  coercive  measures  were  prosecuted  with  so 
little  vigour  as  only  to  excite  against  him  a more  de- 
termined opposition.  He  was  at  the  same  time  miserably 
served  by  the  individuals  whom  he  had  invested  with 
the  chief  authority  in  Scotland.  His  Council  in  that 
Country  were  divided  on  the  most  important  questions ; 
and  the  greater  part  of  them,  with  professions  of 
duty  on  their  lips,  were  secretly  pleased  with  increasing 
symptoms  of  hostility  to  the  Bishops,  whose  power  they 
either  disliked  or  envied.  Besides,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Scotch  at  the  English  Court  contributed 
not  a little  to  confirm  the  misapprehensions  under  which 
the  King  laboured  reapecting  the  real  extent  of  the  dis- 
turbances which  agitated  the  Northern  Provinces.  They 
assured  him  that  all  was  quiet  or  would  soon  be  so ; 
and  hence  Charles  could  hardly  allow  himself  to  dread 
any  aerious  resistance  until  he  found  that  all  his  con- 
descensions had  only  occasioned  a greater  degree  of  in- 
solence ; that  his  offers  were  rejected  ; his  Proclamations 
slighted  mud  contemned  ; and  that  measures  were 
actually  concerted  fur  opposing  him  in  the  field. 

The  contest  began  with  a war  of  manifestos  relative 
to  the  Canons,  the  Liturgy,  and  the  High  Commission. 
Each  Royal  Proclamation  was  encountered  on  the  very 
spot,  and  even  in  the  presence  of  the  heralds  who  read 
it,  by  a protestation  at  the  instance  of  the  disaffected 
Lords  ; and  in  the  same  degree  that  Charles  conceded 
the  several  points  at  iasuc,  the  confederates  rose  in  their 
demands,  until  it  became  too  obvious  lobe  any  longer  con- 
cealed that  the  interests  of  Religion  were  made  only  a pre- 
text for  compassing  other  objects  not  yet  fully  avowed. 
Finding  that  they  had  exposed  themselves  to  the  charge 
of  sedition,  the  Presbyterian  leaders  determined  to  adopt 
an  expedient  by  which  the  physical  strength  of  their 
retainers  might  be  rendered  available,  and  the  co-ope- 
ration of  the  whole  Body  permanently  secured.  They 
Erection  of  divided  their  numbers  into  four  Boards,  or  Tables,  as 
th*  Tables,  they  were  called,  answering  to  the  corresponding  ranks 
of  Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  Ministers,  and  Burgesses. 
Representatives  from  these  sections,  in  the  next  place, 
formed  a general  Board,  where  all  suggestions  were 
received,  and  whence  all  orders  were  issued.  Subsidiary 
Tables  or  Committees  were  appointed  in  the  more  im- 
portant districts  throughout  the  whole  Country ; and 


in  tbi*  manner  the  actual  government  of  the  Kingdom  Aamls  of 
was  usurped  much  more  effectually  than  when  the 
Reformeis  at  an  earlier  period,  by  an  undisguised  act  of 
rebellion,  withdrew  their  allegiance  from  the  Queen 
Regent,  the  mother  of  Mary,  their  infant  Sovereign.  A*“' 
But  the  sanction  of  Religion  was  still  wanting  to  con- 
solidate  this  illegal  combination.  It  was  therefore  A °v 
resolved  by  the  Tables  to  construct  a Covenant  whereby  1549’ 
they  might  bind  their  followers  to  persevere  in  the  Covenant, 
undertaking  upon  which  they  had  entered,  and  express  A.  0. 
a resolution  to  defend  one  another  in  all  circumstances,  1638. 
and  against  ail  persons  whatever.  In  a measure  so 
nearly  allied  to  treason,  it  was,  however,  deemed  neces- 
sary to  proceed  with  the  utmost  caution  ; and  as  in  cer- 
tain states  of  the  mind,  the  goodness  of  a cause  is  held 
sufficient  to  justify  the  worst  means  that  may  be  em- 
ployed to  promote  it,  the  authors  of  this  scheme  thought 
it  not  unworthy  of  them  to  have  recourse  to  the  basest 
deception.  In  the  preceding  reign  a Confession  of 
Faith,  abjuring  the  main  articles  of  Popery,  was  signed 
by  James,  and,  at  his  desire,  by  m great  number  of  his 
Protestant  subjects ; and  at  a later  period,  upon  a 
petition  of  the  General  Assembly,  it  was  again  subscribed, 
having  now  added  to  it  a bond  or  obligation  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  true  Religion  and  of  the  King’s  person. 

It  was  therefore  agreed  to  retain  the  same  title,  and  to 
represent  the  new  Covenant  as  the  actual  Confession  of 
Faith  recommended  by  James  and  approved  by  the 
Chnrch  ; a piece  of  disingenuity  which  was  not  neces- 
sary to  support  the  cause,  and  which  afforded  its  enemies 
just  ground  for  questioning  the  integrity  of  the  zealous 
men  by  whom  it  was  patronized. 

The  Covenant  was  signed  with  great  zeal  in  the  me-  Covenant 
tropolis  as  well  as  in  the  surrounding  districts,  but  in  obtruded 
the  remoter  parts  it  was  more  coolly  received,  especially  on  attDlr 
at  Aberdeen,  where  it  was  opposed  with  much  ability  l*”00®' 
by  the  Clergy  and  Professors.  The  King,  in  the  decla- 
ration which  beare  his  name,  maintains  that  it  was  ob- 
truded on  many  of  the  people  with  great  intemperance  ; 
and  that  not  only  threatening*,  but  even  actual  violence 
was  employed  against  those  Ministers  who  either  them- 
selves refused  to  sign  it,  or  who  dissuaded  their  pa- 
rishioners from  such  compliance.  After  mentioning  that 
wounds  were  inflicted  on  several  Clergymen  who,  from 
religious  motives  or  a feeling  of  loyalty,  refused  to  join 
the  combination  into  which  so  many  of  all  ranks  were 
hurried,  he  states  his  conviction  that  tire  plant  could 
not  be  of  heavenly  origin,  of  which  the  first  fruits  were 
drops  of  righteous  blood. 

Charles,  perceiving  that  his  Council  in  Scotland  was  ren-  Mwqtiewef 
dered  inefficient  by  the  diversity  of  opinion  which  prevailed  Hamilton 
among  the  Noblemen  who  composed  it.  resolved  to  send  J 

thither  a representative  invested  with  higher  powers,  and  ^^||r||)fT 
charged  with  more  special  instructions  than  he  had  yet 
confided  to  that  Body.  For  this  purpose,  he  selected  the 
Marquess  of  Hamilton,  his  relative  and  friend,  whom  he 
appointed  his  Commissioner ; hoping  that  the  gentle 
manners  and  popular  principles  of  this  distinguished  chief 
would  enable  him  to  compose  the  difference*  which  divided 
so  many  of  his  Countrymen.  But  his  Grace  soon  found 
that  the  character  which  he  bore  as  the  deputy  of  the 
Sovereign  would  not  protect  him  from  insult  and  oppo- 
sition. The  Tables  had  issued  an  order  that  no  one 
whose  signature  was  affixed  hi  the  Covenant  should  show 
him  any  mark  of  respect  Even  his  own  tenants  and 
vassals  were  forbidden  to  meet  him  at  llie  borders, 
whence  they  meant  to  accompany  him  in  his  progress 
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History,  towards  the  Capital ; and  he  accordingly  arrived  at  the 
palace  as  little  noticed  as  if  he  had  been  a private  indi- 
From  vidua).  When  he  suggested  to  the  insurgent  Lords  that, 
A ‘ J*'  as  a preliminary  to  an  amicable  negotiation  with  the 
^ to**  King,  th*7  should  cease  to  acknowledge  the  obligation 
A D of  the  Covenant,  they  replied,  li  They  would  sooner  re- 
1649  nounce  their  baptism:”  and  when  it  became  known 
* that  he  intended  to  have  Divine  service  performed  in 
the  Chapel  Royal  according  to  the  form  of  the  English 
Church,  practised  there  during  a period  of  twenty  years, 
these  zealous  Nobles  failed  not  to  intimate  to  him 
**  that  the  person  who  should  dare  to  read  prayers 
should  never  read  more;  and  that  a thousand  men  were 
ready  to  prevent  it." 

A fisnale  The  war  of  proclamations  and  protestations  was  once 
impostor  mare  renewed  without  any  advantage  to  the  Royal  cause. 
MfrfthT*  l^e  contra,T'  Covenanters  advanced  still  higher 
Covenant,  pretensions,  demanding  a Parliament  and  an  Assembly, 
and  threatening,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  summon  them  on 
their  own  authority.  For  increasing  the  effect  of  their 
arguments,  too,  they  had  recourse  to  artifices  which  it 
is  painful  to  think  were  countenanced  by  men  who  pro- 
fessed the  most  sacred  regard  for  the  purity  of  the  Goe- 
pel-  A woman  named  Mitchelson,  ardently  attached  to 
the  Covenant,  was  so  far  overcome  by  enthusiasm  or 
disease  as  to  pretend  to  inspiration.  When  the  fit  was 
on  her,  she  declaimed  vehemently  against  the  King’s 
Confession,  originally  introduced  in  the  former  reign, 
and  represented  the  other  Deed  as  the  work  of  God. 
Her  words  were  recited  as  oracles,  and  many  persons 
took  them  down  from  her  mouth  iu  short-hand.  People 
of  the  best  quality  flocked  to  see  her  in  her  paroxysms; 
and  being  conveyed  to  the  house  of  a noted  covenanter, 
she  was  accommodated  with  a large  bed-room  which 
was  always  crowded  to  the  doors.  Bishop  Burnet  slates 
that  she  was  called  an  impostress,  but  adds,  “ Those 
who  understood  nature  better  knew  the  root  of  her 
distemper,  which  to  have  called  it  so  at  that  time  would 
have  met  with  a high  censure.”  Her  ravings,  notwith- 
standing, which  were  esteemed  manifestations  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  contributed  not  a little  to  exalt  the  Cove- 
nant and  damp  the  ardour  of  loyalty  among  the  friends 
of  the  King* 

CoBcetsioo  The  Marquess,  after  a lengthened  correspondence  and 
made  by  several  journeys  to  Court,  was  authorized  to  cancel  the 
,oa<  order  for  introducing  the  Liturgy  and  Canons;  to  abo- 
lish the  High  Commission  and  the  Perth  Articles;  and 
finally  to  proclaim  an  Assembly  to  meet  at  Glasgow  in 
November,  and  a Parliament  to  be  convened  early  in 
tiie  following  Summer.  The  King  had  proposed  two 
conditions  for  regulating  the  constitution  and  proceed- 
ings of  the  former  of  these  meetings ; namely,  that  the 
members  to  be  elected  as  deputies  by  the  several  Pres- 
byteries should  be  chosen  solely  by  their  clerical  brethren, 
and  without1  any  mixture  of  lay  votes;  and  that  the 
Assembly  should  not  interfere  with  any  laws  or  institu- 
tions which  belonged  to  the  proper  cognizance  of  the 
three  estates  of  the  Kingdom.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine 
terms  at  once  so  reasonable  and  moderate;  but  the  Lords 

* Burnet,  JUrmein  of  tke  Duke,  of  Hamilton,  p.  83.  “ Th# 
joy  which  her  auditor*  conceiviKl  for  the  cumfbrt  of  such  a rnw- 
aengvr  from  heaven,  aud  such  menage*  a*  *he  delivered  from 
thence,  wa»  many  time*  «'Xpret»cd  by  them  in  tears,  and  by  none 
more  than  Rolluck,  (a  Minister,)  her  special  Favourite,  who  being 
desired  sometimes  by  the  spectators  to  pray  with  her  ami  apeak  to 

her,  answered  that  he  durst  not  do  it,  a*  being  no  good  manners 
iu  him  to  speak,  while  hi*  Master  was  speaking  in  he.”  Devta- 
ratio, 227.  ' * 


of  the  Covenant,  being  aware  that  the  majority  of  the 
Clergy  were  opposed  to  the  sweeping  changes  to  which 
their  counsels  tended,  objected  to  the  proposal  us  being 
inconsistent  with  the  freedom  of  election  The  same 
view  was  entertained  by  Bishop  Burnet,  who  relates 
that  a meeting  of  churchmen,  to  the  number  of  a hun- 
dred and  twenty,  took  place  at  Edinburgh  previously  to 
the  election  of  members  for  the  approaching  Assembly  ; 
but  as  it  was  found  that  44  four  parts  of  five  were  only 
for  limiting  of  Episcopacy,  it  was  resolved  by  the  junto 
that  none  of  these  should  be  Commissioners.”* 

At  length  this  celebrated  Convention  assembled,  Assembly 
which,  in  point  of  fact,  only  exhibited  the  Tables— the 
Committees  of  Lords,  Gentlemen,  Ministers,  and  Bur-  * ov'  D 
gesscs — under  a different  form ; the  individuals  who  com- 
posed  it  being  either  strictly  Lhe  same,  or  chosen  by 
their  influence.  The  Bishops,  knowing  that  their  deter- 
mination to  overthrow  the  Church  was  fixed  beyond  the 
reach  of  argument  or  compromise,  declined  their  autho- 
rity and  refused  to  attend.  The  Royal  Commissioner 
made  a fruitless  attempt  to  have  the  Episcopal  Refusal 
read  before  the  Assembly  should  proceed  to  business  ; 
but  “ their  uniform  practice  was  to  refuse  the  Lord  Com- 
missioner every  thing  he  required,  leaving  him  to  protest, 
and  to  see  how  little  respect  was  shown  to  the  wishes  of 
the  King.”  Finding  all  his  efforts  vain,  he  came  to  the 
resolution  of  dissolving  them  ; and,  accordingly,  in  the 
name  of  their  Sovereign,  he  pronounced  that  their  legal 
sittings  had  reached  their  termination,  and  declared  that 
their  future  proceedings,  should  they  persist  in  meeting, 
should  have  no  force  in  law. 

From  the  spirit  which  was  manifested  on  this  occa-  They  re- 
gion by  the  popular  parly,  it  might  be  inferred  that  they  *°lvB  00 
hod  already  determined  on  war.  But  there  are  also  Wiir‘ 
records  in  existence  to  prove,  that  while  they  were  nego- 
tiating with  the  representative  of  their  lawful  King, 
they  were  likewise  employed  in  awakening  the  interest 
of  foreign  powers  in  their  behalf,  and  in  purchasing  arms 
for  the  use  of  their  followers  at  home.  A year  before 
the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  at  Glasgow,  resolutions 
had  been  passed  iu  the  Committees,  commonly  called  the 
Tables,  respecting  military  stores  and  implements.  It 
was  also  agreed  in  the  same  Convention  that  a certain 
sum  of  money  should  be  raised  upon  the  holders  of 
land  to  meet  the  expenses  of  their  administration, 
and  to  enable  them  to  take  the  field,  should  such  an 
expedient  be  found  necessary.  Nor  were  their  prepara- 
tions confined  to  the  resources  of  their  native  land  ; hut, 
suppressing  for  a season  their  wonted  aversion  to  Ro- 
man Catholics,  they  sent  a letter  to  the  Freuch  King,  Apply  to 
in  which,  after  reminding  him  that  he  was  the  refuge  of  f]ort,6Q 
all  afflicted  Princes  and  States,  they  expressed  their  urtJK 
assurance  of  obtaining  from  him  a degree  of  assistance 
corresponding  to  his  wonted  clemency.  It  is  true  that 
scruples  among  the  Clergy,  as  well  as  other  reasons 
affecting  the  relations  of  the  two  Countries,  prevented 
the  expected  aid  from  being  openly  sent : but  one  of 
their  number  confesses,  '*  We  were  hopeful  of  powerful 
assistance  from  abroad,  if  we  would  nave  required  it 
France  would  not  have  failed  to  embrace  our  protec- 
tion : Holland  and  we  were  but  one  in  one  cause.  They 
bad  been  much  irritated  lately  by  the  King's  assistance 
of  the  Spaniard.  Denmark  was  not  satisfied  with  many 
of  our  Prince’s  proceedings,  and  was  much  behind  with 
the  Crown  of  Britain  since  his  war  with  the  Emperor. 


1649. 


* Memoir i,  p,  69, 
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History. 

From 


A.  D. 

1625. 


to 


A.  D. 

1649. 


Ciri]  war 
began. 


Sweden  was  fully  ours,  to  have  granted  us  all  the  help  l»ly,  consented,  nevertheless,  that,  for  Milling  the  dis-  Annals  of 
they  could  spare  from  Germany.  But  we  resolved  to  tractions  of  the  Country,  another  Clerical  Convocation  ®**l“0* 
make  no  use  of  any  friendship  abroad,  till  our  case  should  be  held  at  Edinburgh,  to  be  followed  by  a Far- 

was  more  desperate  than  we  yet  took  it.  The  less  our  liament  after  a short  interval,  lie  meant  to  attend  this  From 

design  was  for  help  from  abroad,  our  diligence  was  Assembly  in  person,  and,  perhaps,  he  hoped,  by  the  *' D* 

the  greater  to  make  good  use  of  our  means  at  home,  influence  attached  to  his  character  and  station,  to  carry  ”"J‘ 

Much  help  we  got  from  good  General  Lesley,  who  sat  in  it  certain  measures  favourable  to  his  own  views.  But  tn 

daily  with  our  Committees  ; and,  without  any  charge,  he  finding  it  necessary  to  name  a representative,  he  desired 

was  diligent  to  call  home  officer*  of  his  regiment,  to  him  to  state  to  the  reverend  convention  that,  as  the  no- 

send  for  [xiwder,  muskets,  pikes,  cannon  ; wherein  from  tiee  was  short  and  his  directions  were  imperfect,  in  ose 

Holland,  Sweden,  and  Germany,  we  were  pretty  well  any  thing  should  be  done  or  omitted  prejudicial  to  his 

answered.***  Majesty’s  service,  the  latter  should  be  heard  lor  redress 

The  year  1639  witnessed  the  commencement  of  hos-  in  his  own  time  and  place.  This  was  one  of  the  occa- 

tilities  between  the  King  and  his  Northern  subjects,  sions  wherein  Charles  wished  to  substitute  for  actual 

The  Scots,  who  had  foreseen  or  determined  that  the  resistance,  which  he  dared  not  employ,  that  refined  and 

great  question  at  issue  must  be  put  to  the  arbitrament  casuistical  policy  which,  without  effecting  his  purpose, 

of  the  sword,  proceeded  in  arms  to  the  border,  and  has  exposed  bis  sincerity  to  a suspicion  that  cannot  be 

waited  the  advance  of  Charles.  The  preachers,  equally  pronounced  unreasonable. 

ready  in  the  pulpit  and  the  camp,  assumed  the  dress  of  But  the  Earl  of  Traquair,  to  whom  these  instructions  EdrlofTra- 


soldiers,  and  accompanied  to  the  field  their  wary  Gene- 
ral, whose  movements  depended  not  a little  upon  their 
suggestions.  At  the  door  of  every  Captain’s  tent  was 
displayed  a new  set  of  colours,  upon  which  were  the 
arms  of  Scotland  with  these  words  in  golden  letters, 
*€  For  Christ's  Crown  and  Covenant.*’  Sermons  calcu- 
lated to  animate  and  inflame  were  regularly  delivered; 
prayers  were  offered  to  God  for  the  success  of  what  was 
styled  his  own  cause;  the  audience  were  assured  that 
hitherto  they  had  been  conducted  by  a Divine  hand: 
and  from  those  religious  exercises  they  retired  with  that 
intrepid  fortitude  which  has  ever  been  found  to  glow  in 
the  breasts  of  those  who  deemed  themselves  martyr* 
for  the  truth. t 

The  King’*  The  King  had  levied  more  than  twenty  thousand 
liireei.  men,  horse  and  foot,  and  had  put  them  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  who  was  assisted  by  the 
Earls  of  E>scx  and  Holland.  To  co-operate  with  this 
force,  which  advanced  towards  the  Tweed  near  Berwick, 
the  Marques*  of  Hamilton  was  sent  into  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  at  the  head  of  a formidable  fleet,  having  on 
board  five  thousand  troops.  But  these  preparation*  tor 
wur  indicated  a mere  show  of  strength,  where  there  was 
neither  real  vigour  nor  zeal  to  render  them  effectual.  A 
skirmish,  which  ensued  between  the  Iloyul  cavalry  and 
a tew  horsemen  belonging  to  the  insurgents,  seemed  to 
convince  Charles  that  the  splendid  retinue  by  whom  he 
was  surrounded  were  more  disposed  to  negotiate  than 
to  fight,  and  that  the  spirit  of  disaffection  which  it  was 
his  object  to  subdue  among  the  Scots,  had  already  dif- 
Treatywith  fused  itself  among  the  English  soldiers.  A Treaty  was 
^.weiinnt-  pr0p(lSC(j  Bl)(j  adopted,  the  political  consequences  of 
which  are  well  known  Charles,  who  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  ratify  the  proceedings  of  the  Glasgow  Assem- 

^ • Bail  In*,  Letters  and  Journal.  voL  i.  pw  153.  The  tetter  to  th* 
King  of  Franco  it  a*  follows,  It  is  addrrmed  At  No*,  the 
style  «f  -ubject*  to  their  natural  Prince.  &rr,  f ostre  Afajesle 
( 'Kant  r aside  el  ram  rival  re  ties  Nr  meet  et  del  Ettair  afftiges)  mat 
aiv/ir  tromre  niee*<asre  <f  WWyH1  ce  grntilAomme,  it  Strut  de  Colvi/, 
pant  repri mnlrr  A V,  At.  / a eandeur  el  naivete  taut  de  not  action*  et 
praridwes  que  de  no*  intention*.  lesquellet  nett  ddiiratu  eitre 
gravies  et  fieri ret  A taut  / nnners  auec  mi  ray  dm  sm/eit  any  turn 
9"  a V-  M.  Sons  row*  tupphone  danque*  tTfs-humldetnent  (S*rt) 
d-  tin  adjnu*t  er  fug  rt  eria  nee,  et  a tout  ee  qm’tl  dim  de  most  re  parte, 
tom  haul  non  et  not  affaires ; estants  Ires  alienees  ( Sire)  d'une 
astutnner  isga/e  A voslre  clemenet  accvstumee  cyder  amt,  et  n too  rent 
man  * if  re  A cette  malum,  iajuetle  ne  cfdera  la  glare  A emtrr  gue/con* 
o«r  d eitre  etemetlemrnt.  Stre , de  V.  At.  etc.  Signed  by  seven 
Noblemen. 

t Clarendon,  Yot,  j.  p.  Hi.  Bornd,  .V«m>r<  0/  He  Jt.it.  0/ 
Hamilton, 
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were  given,  found  himself  compel  led  to  relinquish  nearly  quair  yield* 
all  the  objects  on  which  hi*  master  set  the  highest  value.  awiyudag. 
With  regard  to  Episcopacy,  all  he  could  obtain  amount- 
ing to  an  understanding  that  it*  abjuration  was  to  be 
considered  only  in  reference  to  the  Ecclesiastical  con- 
stitution of  Scotland,  and  not  on  the  more  general 
grounds  of  scriptural  authority  and  primitive  usage. 

The  next  concession  solicited  by  the  rebels  was  hi*  sig- 
nature. in  quality  of  Iloyal  Commissioner,  to  the  national 
Covenant ; a point  on  which  he  had  no  authority  to 
yield,  and  which  he  could  not  fail  to  be  aware  would 
give  great  dissatisfaction  to  the  King.  Traquair,  how- 
ever, was  seduced  or  betrayed  by  one  of  those  profes- 
sions of  loyalty  which  the  Scotch  of  that  period  were  so 
ready  to  pronounce  and  so  much  inclined  to  forget. 

They  composed  an  explanation,  in  which  they  declared 
they  never  had  any  thought  of  withdrawing  themselves 
from  that  humble  and  dutiful  obedience  to  hi*  Majesty 
which  had  been  cheerfully  acknowledged  by  themselves 
and  their  predecessors. 

Parliament  met  soon  after  the  dissolution  of  the  As- 
sembly ; but  before  the  members  could  enter  upon  any 
business  of  importance,  it  was  prorogued  by  order  from 
Court.  The  Covenanter*  protested  against  so  unrea- 
sonable an  exercise  of  the  prerogative.  It  is  said  that 
they  projected  a number  of  new  schemes  relative  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Legislature,  concerning  which,  as 
Lortl  Traquair  had  received  no  instructions,  he  found  it 
expedient  to  stop  their  proceedings  by  interposiug  the 
Royal  authority.* 

In  the  midst  of  such  heats  and  contentions,  it  was  Charles 
manifest  even  to  the  least  penetrating  among  the  sub-  mmtnuoi 
jecls  of  Charles  that  War  would  soon  be  renewed.  Des-  theKngti«h 
titute  of  money  he  could  not  maintain  either  fleets  or 
armies ; while  the  popular  party  having  many  private 
resources,  and  the  utmost  confidence  in  their  adherents,  rA  D 
could  at  the  shortest  notice  collect  their  soldiers  and  14Gl) 
present  them  in  the  field  ready  for  action.  Urged  by 
his  necessities,  he  resolved  to  summon  the  English  Par- 
liament which  had  not  met  for  eleven  years,  and  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Lords  and  Commons  the  indignities  which 
he  had  endured  at  the  hands  of  the  Scots,  the  threaten- 
ing altitude  they  had  assumed,  and  the  alarming  nature 
of  their  pretensions  as  affecting  the  constitution  of  the 
Kingdom  in  its  Civil  as  well  as  its  Ecclesiastical  rela- 
tions. Rut  the  King  was  not  yet  aware  to  what  extent 
the  patriots  whom  he  was  about  to  call  together  were 

* Kuihwurth,  vok  iii.  p.  956.  May,  History,  p.  36. 
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History.  aj|iC(j  w;th  the  Northern  insurgents,  and  how  much  the 
interests  of  the  one  were  already  identified  with  thane  of 
*ro,n  the  other.  No  sooner,  accordingly,  did  the  Members 
*' n'  assemble  ul  Westminster,  than  he  found  that  the  long 
to^*  intermission  of  their  debates  had  not  made  them  forget 
A D one  of  the  topics  by  which  the  public  mind  was  most 
1649  ***ily  excited ; the  complaints,  the  fear*,  and  the  griev- 
ances which  had  been  set  forth  with  so  much  eloquence 
and  passion  in  the  Session  of  16*29. 

It  was  in  vain  that  lie  laid  hetbre  them  the  letter  ad- 
dressed by  certain  of  the  Scottish  Nobles  to  the  King  of 
France,  intercepted  by  the  Earl  ofTraquair.  They  dis- 
regarded all  foreign  dangers  wlten  compared  to  the 
peril*  which  seemed  to  beset  public  freedom;  and  rather 
than  condemn  their  covenanting  neighbours,  they  sought 
an  apology  for  their  conduct,  though  chargeable  with 
direct  treason,  in  the  unconstitutional  measures  of  the 
Sovereign.  On  which  account,  instead  of  listening  to 
the  arguments  of  the  Lord  Kee|*r,  who,  in  the  name  of 
Charles,  pressed  the  expediency  of  an  instant  supply, 
they  devoted  their  whole  attention  to  Pym  and  his  col- 
leagues, who  expatiated  on  the  corruption  of  the  admi- 
nistration in  Church  and  State,  the  tyranny  of  the 
supreme  power,  and  the  neglect  shown  to  the  wishes 
of  the  People.  Nor  did  they  dissemble  their  sentiments 
with  regard  to  the  rising  in  the  North  ; blit  rather 
seemed  willing  to  acknowledge  the  Scots  ns  allies,  op- 
pressed by  the  same  burdens  and  labouring  to  obtain  u 
similar  relief.  To  assist  the  King  in  subduing  the  forces 
of  General  Lesley  was,  therefore,  nothing  different  from 
putting  arms  into  bis  hands  to  enslave  themselves;  for 
it  admitted  not  of  any  doubt  that  u triumph  over  po- 
pular rights  in  the  one  division  of  the  island  would 
soon  lead  to  the  prostration  of  freedom  in  the  other. 
h4U  Wl  They  would  not  even  grant  a cool  consideration  to  a 
•olvei.  proposal  made  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  for  entirely 
abolishing  the  hated  impost  of  ship-money  ; nor  would 
they  consent  to  yield  the  subsidies  required  by  Ministers 
on  any  terms  to  which  the  principles  of  the  King  would 
allow  him  to  accede.  Hence  arose  what  appeared  in 
his  eyes  the  necessity  of  a dissolution.* 

War  re-  War  was  again  resolved  upon.  The  disaffected  party 
nr.wed  in  jQ  England  encouraged  the  Scots,  whom  they  now  re- 
th*  North.  £art|CI|  as  the  most  useful  instruments  in  the  approach- 
D ing  struggle  with  their  Sovereign ; and  at  this  crisis  an 
1640  understanding  appears  to  have  been  established  between 
them,  which  continued  until  the  reverses  sustained  by 
the  Koyal  arms  threw  the  executive  power  into  the  hands 
of  avowed  republicans.  The  result  of  the  second  cam- 
paign in  which  the  Scots  ap(>eared  against  their  native 
Prince  was  still  lens  favourable  to  hi*  interests  than  that 
of  the  preceding  year.  The  deleut  of  Lord  Conway  at 
New  burn  ; the  occupation  of  Newcastle  by  ike  invaders; 
the  negotiation  at  Ripon  snon  afterwards  removed  to 
Loudon ; the  weakness  or  treachery  of  the  Kiug’s  triends 
niul  the  confidence  of  his  enemies  ; all  these  appear  to 
have  sprung  from  the  same  source.  The  Covenanter*  at 
Edinburgh  met  and  resolved  to  levy  forces,  to  raise  money, 
and  to  secure  such  places  of  strength  as  had  not  already 
fallen  into  their  hands  . while  the  Bishops  were  insulted 
in  London.  Laud  was  attacked  in  bis  palace,  and  an  as- 
sault was  made  on  the  Court  ol  High  Commission  in 
the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Paul's.  The  lore  of  inno- 
vation had  spread  from  Cornwall  to  the  Pentland  Firth; 

* Rmhwoilh.  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  12)80.  Guthry.  M smart,  p.  58. 
Burnet.  Mrmaintf  thr  Duke*  littmUt <w»,  p.  1 62 — 1 / 4.  Frank- 

ljraf  Anhalt  p.  i'W. 


obedience  to  the  Sovereign  was  denounced  as  a vile  Annals  of 
dependency  on  Court  favour ; and  an  acquiescence  in  bn  ini  a.  ^ 
existing  institutions  was  scorned  as  a disregard  for  the  " 
*acred cause  of  Religion  and  the  welfare  ol  society. 

The  reception  bestowed  upon  the  Scottish  Cummis-  1525 
sioners,  who  repaired  to  the  metropolis  in  order  to  con- 
elude  the  Treaty  commence! I at  Ripon,  indicated  in  a D. 
very  unambiguous  maimer  that  the  principles  which  1649. 
had  triumphed  at  Berwick  were  atioui  to  overthrow  the  *pr<,aty  0f 
government  at  Whitehall,  The  Earls  of  Rothes,  Loudon,  ro- 
und Dunfermline,  accompanied  by  a number  of  popular  mnerd  to 
pieachers,  appeared  as  the  representatives  of  their  Coun-  London, 
trymen  ; resolved  not  only  to  effect  their  own  particular 
purposes,  but  also  to  aid  the  enemies  of  the  Church 
and  the  prerogative  in  accomplishing  object*  of  still 
greater  importance.  With  this  view  they  selected  such 
Ministers  a*  hnd  already  distinguished  themselves  by 
writing  against  Episcopacy,  ami  who  by  their  eloquence 
or  talents  were  qualified  to  nmke  an  iuipres*iou  on  the 
multitude.  A house  was  appropriated  to  them ; a 
Church  was  assigned  for  their  devotions;  and  thousands 
crowded  to  hear  the  discourse*  of  men  who,  by  their 
arguments  or  oratory,  had  roused  a whole  nation  to 
arms.* 

No  sooner  were  the  deliberations  renewed  titan  the  Coneewion 
King  discovered  that  the  Scots  would  not  be  satisfied  toth^bcota. 
unless  he  consented  to  ratify  the  Acts  of  their  late  Par- 
liament, and  to  confirm  all  the  Constitutions  of  their 
Assembly  held  in  the  preceding  year.  As  these  con- 
cessions implied  the  entire  relinquishment  of  Episcopacy 
and  the  substitution  of  the  Presbyterian  form  as  n di- 
vine ordinance,  he  was  ut  first  determined  to  refuse 
compliance.  He  saw  that  on  the  same  grounds  the 
innovation  might  he  extended  to  the  F.nglUlt  hierarchy, 
and  pressed  so  for  by  the  puritanical  faction  a*  not  to 
leave  the  vestige  of  an  Apostolical  Church  in  either  sec- 
tion of  hi*  dominions.  But  other  consideration*  soon 
induced  him  to  yield.  A collision  with  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  perceived,  had  now  become  inevitable; 
and  he  w«*  therefore  solicitous  to  obtain  the  support  of 
his  native  subjects,  or  at  least  to  disarm  their  resentment 
by  a complete  surrender  of  all  their  claims,  whether  civil 
or  religious,  lie  accordingly  assured  the  Covenanters 
that  all  their  wishes  would  be  gratified  ; that  the  deci- 
sions of  their  Assembly  should  he  made  the  basis  of 
their  Ecclesiastical  Constitution  ; and  that  the  proceed- 
ings of  their  State*  at  their  recent  Session  should  also 
be  invested  with  the  authority  of  law. 

This  triumph  was  soon  to  be  completed  by  the  im-  AnewPar- 
peachmenl  of  Strafford  and  Laud  ; the  one  a zealous  lioraent. 
supporter  of  the  Royal  prerogative,  the  other  of  the  **uV’ 
Church  both  in  polity  and  doctrine.  The  King,  yielding  *-  D* 
to  the  necessity  of  circuinalanoe*.  consented  to  summon 
his  fifth  Parliament ; that  celebrated  Body  of  men 
who,  after  conducting  with  great  ability  a successful  War 
against  him,  and  placing  his  life  in  the  hand*  of  his 
bitterest  enemies,  saw  themselves  overwhelmed  by  the 
power  they  had  created,  and  dragged  at  the  wheel*  of 
the  chariot  in  which  they  had  signalized  their  victory 
over  the  Constitution.  After  the  events  which  had 
filled  the  two  preceding  years,  the  King  could  not  hope 


* The  spirit  which  animated  those  Presbyter*  who  wrr*  Iron!  in 
their  professions  of  loyalty  to  Charles,  may  be  inferred  from  a 
remark  of  Principal  Baillw  when  in  London.  * They  speak  here 
of  the  apprentice*  pulling  down  of  the  Ilifgh  Commission  House, 
of  General  King**  landing  with  six  nr  seven  thousand  Dane*  in 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames ; we  wnh  it  w«;e  w !" 
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to  find  an  increase  of  friends  in  the  Lower  House.  The 
Opposition  hmi  in  the  mean  time  become  considerably 
more  powerful  in  the  Lower  House ; and  at  the  very 
opening  of  the  Session  he  had  to  sustain  the  mortifica- 
tion of  seeing  two  of  his  most  faithful  servants  dragged 
to  the  bar  of  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  nation. 
The  jealousy  and  resentment  of  the  Scots  were  the  mov- 
ing cause  in  both  instances.  Strafford,  by  declaring 
them  rebels  and  traitors,  had  excited  their  warmest  in- 
dignation ; and  the  Archbishop,  by  his  aversion  from 
Presbyterianism,  more  especially  as  combined  with  the 
moat  extravagant  dogmas  of  the  Geuevan  School  of 
Theology,  had  awakened  in  their  breasts  an  insatiable 
desire  for  revenge." 

The  debate  which  preceded  the  impeachment  of  Lord 
Stratford  was  conducted  with  scarcely  a decent  appear- 
ance of  impartiality.  His  fate  was  determined  before 
his  accuser  had  stated  the  charge*  against  him  ; and 
even  in  the  House  of  Peer*,  where  greater  moderation 
and  decorum  are  usually  exhibited,  the  decision  of  the 
Commons  was  carried  into  immediate  effect,  not  without 
strong  symptoms  of  prejudice  and  violence.  His  de- 
sertion of  the  popular  cause  created  many  enemies 
among  the  very  class  of  men  with  whom  he  hail  formerly 
acted  ; of  whom  some  envied  his  greatness,  others  de- 
tested his  |>rincip]es,  and  all  were  of  opinion  that  he 
ought  to  be  sacrificed  as  a victim  to  public  justice.  The 
King,  who  could  not  be  blind  to  the  dangers  with  which 
Strafford  was  surrounded,  assured  him  of  his  counte- 
nance and  protection  ; a promise  he  did  not  fulfil,  and 
the  violatiou  of  which  never  censed  to  afflict  his  con- 
science, more  especially  when  the  cloud  of  adverse  for- 
tune begau  to  thicken  about  his  own  head. 

The  Primate,  not  less  obnoxious  (hough  less  powerful 
and  resolute  than  Wentworth,  fell  under  the  wrath  of 
the  patriots  without  an  effort  at  resistance.  He  ex- 
claimed, upon  being  made  acquainted  with  the  doom 
which  awaited  him,  that  “ his  accusers  did  not  believe 
him  guilty  of  the  crimes  with  which  they  charged 
him an  expression  of  resentment  which  he  soon 
found  it  necessary  to  retract.  Others  who,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  official  duties,  had  been  guilty  of  obeying 
the  King,  resolved  to  save  themselves  by  flight;  among 
them  were  the  Lord  Keeper  Finch  and  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary Windebank.  A similar  severity  was  displayed 
towards  Sheriffs  and  other  provincial  Judges  who,  from 
time  to  time,  had  been  called  to  comply  with  the  Royal 
injunctiuns,  and  execute  the  writs  lor  ship-money.  Nor 
were  the  farmers  and  officers  of  the  Customs  exempted 
from  the  vindictive  examination  of  the  Common*,  who 
condemned  many  of  them  to  pay  large  sums  as  fines  for 
their  delinquency,  or  os  compositions  for  pardon. 

The  democratic#!  party  signalized  Iheir  triumph  by 
reversing  the  sentences  passed  upon  the  various  libellers 
who  bad  been  banished  or  imprisoned  for  their  seditious 
publications.  Their  return  to  London  was  graced  by 
pageants  and  festivities  more  suitable  to  the  entrance  of 
a popular  Prince  or  conqueror  than  to  that  of  persons 
who  had  lowered  their  characters  by  the  grossest  scur- 
rilities. On  all  hands  petitions  and  addresses  to  Partia- 
meut  were  encouraged  by  the  popular  Members  ; and  it 
is  asserted  that,  in  pursuing  this  scheme  of  excitement, 
recourse  was  had  to  a very  disingenuous  practice. 
A paper  was  first  drawn,  whether  fur  remonstrance  or 


• Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p,  206.  NaUon.  rol,  i.  p.  807.  Whitlocke. 
p.  38.  May,  p.  79. 


solicitation,  on  moderate  and  reasonable  principles,  such  A»n»U  of 
as  men  friendly  to  the  Constitution  were  willing  to  sub-  BnUm. 
scribe  ; and  in  the  next  place,  the  name*  were  lorn  off  ' 
and  affixed  to  another  jieti lion  which  belter  answered 
the  purposes  of  the  popular  faction.*  16*25 

To  ensure  the  accomplishment  of  the  ulterior  mea-  to 
sures  which  the  Lower  House  had  already  begun  to  A>  D 
contemplate,  arrangement*  were  made  fur  the  mainle-  1G49 
nance  of  the  Scottish  army  who  had  taken  up  quarter*  Seotfivh* 
in  the  North  pending  the  conference  commenced  ut  army  kept 
Ripon.  Eighty  thousand  pounds  were  required  monthly  intbecuua- 
to  support  the  large  Bodies  of  troops  whom  Charles  ^’* 
either  led  as  friends  or  opposed  as  rebels  ; and  though 
a heavy  proportion  of  the  expense  was  due  to  those  who 
assumed  arms  against  him,  their  pay  wu*  regularly 
issued  from  his  Exchequer.  To  gratify  their  allies  still 
further,  the  patriots  brought  in  a Bill  to  remove  the 
Bishops  from  the  House  of  Peers ; and  failing  in  this 
attempt,  they  proposed  another  for  the  total  abolition  of 
Episcopacy,  which,  at  a later  period,  they  pushed  to  a 
more  successful  issue.  Resolved  on  depressing  the 
Church,  which  they  regarded  as  a principal  obstacle  to 
their  victory  over  the  Civil  Government,  the  Puritan* 
had  interest  sufficient  to  procure  (he  nomination  of  a 
Committee  for  the  trial  of  " scandalous  Ministers;’*  a 
description  which  applied  to  all  who  were  disposed  to 
uphold  the  prelatical  Constitution,  and  to  observe  the 
rites  retained  in  their  communion  by  the  first  reformers. 

To  remedy  the  evils  arising  from  the  long  interim's-  Triennial 
sion  of  Parliaments,  a Bill  was  brought  forward  in  the  Parti*-  . 
Lower  House  proposing  that  a meeting  of  the  Lcgisla- 
tun*  should  take  place  yearly  ; hut  after  due  cousidera-  ^ p 
tion  it  wan  resolved  that  a triennial  assembly  would  be 
more  convenient.  No  precaution  was  omitted  to  ensure  , 
the  observance  of  the  Statute.  For  that  purpose  the 
issuing  of  Writs  was  made  imperative  on  the  Keeper  of 
the  Great  Seal ; if  he  failed  to  comply,  the  duty  next 
devolved  upon  the  Lords,  any  twelve  of  whom  might 
act ; if  they  hesitated  to  summon  the  Houses,  the  Sheriff's 
of  Counties  were  authorized  to  perform  this  public  ser- 
vice; and,  in  the  last  resort,  the  People  themselves 
might  commission  their  representatives  to  attend  at  the 
proper  time  and  place  to  watch  over  their  interests.  It 
was  not  without  reluctance  that  Charles  gave  his  assent 
to  this  memorable  Bill ; and  his  aversion  to  sanction  its 
provisions  will  be  more  clearly  understood  when  it  is 
mentioned  that  henceforth  Parliament,  when  assembled, 
could  not,  during  the  space  of  fifty  days,  be  adjourned, 
prorogued,  or  dissolved  without  their  own  cnnseuLt 

The  fate  of  Strafford  was  determined  before  his  trial  Strafford  is 
commenced.  Pym  and  Hampden,  it  is  asserted,  had  ™*^**^°^ 
urgent  reasons  for  hastening  his  prosecution,  being  rtMO  * 
aware  that,  while  commanding  in  the  North,  he  hud 
obluined  proof*  of  their  correspondence  with  the  Scots, 
whom  they  not  only  excited  to  rebellion  at  home,  but 
also  invited  to  cross  the  border  as  the  allies  of  the 
popular  party  in  England.  His  death,  therefore,  was 
indispensable  to  their  safety ; and  accordingly  when 
they  saw  reason  to  apprrheud  that  the  method  of  im- 
peachment would  fail,  through  defect  of  evidence,  they 
introduced  a Bill  of  attainder,  to  the  success  of  which 
nothing  more  was  necessary  than  a plurality  of  vote*. 

An  accusation  carried  on  by  the  united  effort  of  threa 

* Clarendon,  toI.  i.  p.  203.  Dugililc,  Short  Fine  */  Mr  JaUc 

Tnwb/r*  W Kmgiunti.  p.  (jfi. 

t Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  208,  209.  Carte,  rol.  it.  p.  324.  Journal 
of  Commons,  JiHwrji  1640. 
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Kingdoms  against  one  man,  unprotected  by  power,  un- 
assisted by  counsel,  and  discountenanced  by  authority,  was 
likely  to  prove  a very  unequal  contest.  Yet  such  were 
the  capacity,  genius,  and  presence  of  mind  displayed  by 
this  magnanimous  statesman,  that,  so  long  as  argument, 
reason,  and  law  had  any  place,  he  obtained  an  undis- 
puted victory.  And  he  perished  ut  last,  overwhelmed, 
but  still  unsubdued,  by  the  open  violence  of  his  fierce 
ami  unrelenting  antagonists.* 

The  assent  given  by  Charles  to  this  unjust  proceeding 
would  have  been  more  severely  condemned  by  Historians 
bad  he  himself  not  regretted  it  to  deeply,  and  blamed  to 
the  end  of  his  days  his  timid  and  unworthy  compliance. 
At  the  period  of  the  Earl’s  trial  the  King  was  induced 
to  espouse  a new  scheme  of  government,  in  the  hope 
that,  by  yielding  much  to  the  popular  cause,  he  might 
still  be  able  to  save  some  portion  of  the  Royal  authority ; 
and  ns  the  cry  for  punishment  upon  the  great  delinquent 
was  loud  and  almost  universal  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Court,  and  Charles  allowed  himself  to  he  persuaded 
that  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  the  safety  of  the  Crown, 
and  the  preservation  of  the  Church  depended  upon  his 
concurrence.  But  no  palliation  can  obviate  the  censure 
which  every  ingenuous  mind,  possessed  of  common 
firmness,  will  pass  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Monarch, 
who,  influenced  by  the  mere  shadow  of  contingent 
advantage,  consented  toconfirm  an  unrighteous  sentence 
against  an  able  and  must  devoted  servant. 

With  the  same  pen  that  the  King  signed  the  warrant 
which  deprived  Wentworth  of  life,  he  gave  his  sanction  to 
an  Act  of  Parliament  which  took  away  from  himself  the 
power  of  adjourning,  proroguing,  or  dissolving  the  two 
Houses  without  their  own  consent,  and  which,  in  fact, 
rendered  their  power  perpetual.  This  expedient  is  said 
to  have  been  suggested  by  the  citizens  of  London,  who, 
having  lent  money  to  the  Commons  for  the  payment  of 
the  armies,  began  to  entertain  apprehensions  that,  amid 
the  political  changes  with  which  the  times  were  preg- 
nant, the  security  for  their  loans  might  be  endangered. 
It  therefore  became  an  object  of  great  importance  to 
their  pecuniary  interests,  as  well  as  to  their  principles 
as  the  advocates  of  freedom,  that  the  sitting  of  their 
friends  in  the  Lower  House  should  be  pronounced  per- 
manent ; a concession  made  by  Charles  while  his  mind 
was  agitated  by  the  progress  of  the  attainder,  without 
due  reflection  on  the  inevitable  consequences.! 

The  month  of  June  saw  the  patriots  once  more  ready 
to  attack  the  Church  through  the  Body  of  her  governors. 
Speeches  were  made  by  the  leading  Members  and  Bills 
prepared  with  the  view  of  overturning  Episcopacy ; but 
the  Lords,  whose  eyes  began  to  be  opened  to  the  pro- 
bable effect  of  these  hasty  measures,  showed  a determina- 
tion to  pause,  and  thereby  withdrew  the  Commons  from 
their  purpose  for  a season.  A pacification  between  the 
King  and  his  Scottish  subjects  being  completed,  the 
army  under  Lesley  marched  back  into  their  own  Coun- 
try ; while  the  troops  raised  to  oppose  them,  and  who 
only  watched  their  progress  towards  the  centre  of  Eng- 
land, were  dismissed  as  no  longer  necessary.  Parlia- 


• Whitetoek,  Memmrt,  p.  41  Rushworth.  vol.  ir.  p.  €59,  Ac. 
Muck-ntush,  lintory  of  ATiy/amf,  toL  v.  p.  *200,  The  conttnuxUir 
of  this  Work  describes  the  impeachment  of  StrafTurd  as  “ one  of 
Ihcso  master  stroke*  in  the  science  of  revolution  which  manifest  the 
great  leader,  like  certain  muter  strokes  in  that  of  war.”  Yet  no 
one.  he  adds,  u however  disposed  to  regard  liberty  and  the  public 
cause  as  paramount,  will  pronounce,  without  reluctance,  for  the 
shedding  of  hi*  Wood.” 

j Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  262.  Rmhwoiih,  vol.  v.  p.  264. 


ment,  having  accomplished  much  important  business,  Annals  ®f 
adjourned  from  the  9lh  of  September  to  the  2lKh  of  Obtain. 
October,  naming  Committees  of  both  Houses,  with  full  v— 
powers  to  sit  and  transact  public  affairs  during  the  froItt 
recess.  * ‘ D‘ 

At  this  period  a variety  of  reasons  induced  the  King  to  * 
to  visit  Scotland,  where  he  hoped,  it  is  probable,  to  find  A D 
the  means  of  restoring  his  affairs  now  so  much  depressed  1649 
by  the  country  party  in  the  South.  In  passing  through  Th*  King 
their  army,  which  still  occupied  quarter*  in  the  North  of  v«it*  Scot- 
Englaml,  he  accepted  civilities  from  General  Lesley 
who  invited  him  to  dinner;  and  when  he  arrived  at -Auf’* 
Edinburgh  the  Estates  of  the  Kingdom  were  ready  to  A’ 
receive  him  with  the  honours  due  to  their  Sovereign,  p Jv* 

As  Parliament  was  already  assembled,  he  made  haste  to  to 
ratify  the  several  Acts  which  established  Presbyterianism,  enemies, 
and  thereby  amply  fulfilled  all  the  promises  he  hod 
tna:le  to  the  Commissioners  in  London.  u This,”  said 
he,  “ I mind  to  do,  not  superficially,  hut  fully  and  cheer- 
fully ; for  1 assure  you  I do  nothing  with  more  cheer- 
fulness than  to  give  my  People  general  satisfaction. 
Wherefore  not  offering  to  endear  myself  by  words,  which 
is  not  my  way,  I desire,  in  the  first  place,  to  settle  that 
which  concerns  the  Religion  and  just  liberties  of  this 
my  native  Country,  before  I proceed  to  any  other  act.” 
Proceeding  on  this  principle  he  granted  every  thing  that 
was  asked;  stripped  himself  of  all  power;  conferred 
honours  and  wealth  on  the  chief  Covenanters ; suspended 
the  use  of  the  Liturgy  ; employed  Alexander  Hender- 
son us  his  Chaplain  with  a large  salary;  and  bestowed  a 
pension  on  Gillespie,  one  of  the  roost  violent  writers 
against  the  Church.* 

Nor  were  his  favours  and  countenance  confined  to  Create* 
Ecclesiastics ; on  the  contrary,  he  lavished  honours  on  “**ne  Nl>* 
the  most  disaffected  of  tile  Nobility,  raising  Argyle  to  "lemen* 
the  dignity  of  Marquess,  and  Loudon  and  Lindsay  to 
that  of  Earls.  Nay,  to  disarm  his  enemies  by  the 
extent  of  his  benevolence,  he  elevated  to  the  last-named 
rank  Lesley,  the  man  whom  of  all  others  he  had  reason 
to  dislike  for  his  past  conduct,  and  not  less  cause  to 
suspect  for  his  future  intentions.  For  a moment,  it  is 
true,  those  insurgents  seem  to  have  been  not  altogether 
insensible  to  the  kindness  which  was  thus  heaped  upon 
them ; and,  according  to  their  wonted  manner,  they 
expressed  their  attachment  in  glowing  terms,  and  even 
renewed  an  old  Statute  which  denounced  it  “ as  damnable 
treason  for  any  of  the  Scottish  nation  to  levy  forces  upon 
any  pretence  whatever  without  the  King’s  commission.”! 

But  these  fair  appearances,  which  only  concealed  in  Doc*  not 
the  breasts  of  many  the  most  rebellious  intentions,  did  R*»n  hi* 
not  long  continue.  The  more  moderate  of  the  Scots, 
indeed,  were  satisfied  with  the  concessions  made  by  the 


* Principal  Baillie,  in  a letter  to  his  wife,  dated  Newcastle, 
November  1640,  inform*  her  that  M at  onr  Presbytery,  after 
sermon,  both  our  Noblemen  and  Ministers  in  on*  voire  thought 
meet  that  not  only  Mr.  Henderson,  but  alto  Mr.  Robert  Blnir, 
Mr.  George  Gillespie,  and  1,  should  all  three,  for  divers  ends,  go 
to  Lowlon : Mr.  R.  Blair  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  many  in  Kng- 
Inod,  who  love  the  way  of  New  England  (Independency)  better 
than  that  of  Presbytery  used  in  our  Chwch : 1 for  convincing 
that  prevalent  faction  against  which  I have  written  ; Mr.  Gilles- 
pie tor  the  crying  down  the  English  ceremonies,  on  which  he 
has  written ; and  all  four  to  preach  by  toms  to  our  Commissioner* 
at  their  houses,  which  ts  the  custom  of  dims  Noblemen  at  Court, 
ami  was  our  practice  all  the  time  of  our  conference  at  Rippon.” 
Vol.  i.  p.  2|5. 

f Burnet,  Afemairt  »f  Mr  Ham  ttan*,  p.  184.  Frank'yn,  Anuait, 
p.  902.  Gutbry,  Mcmutrt,  p.  90. 
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History.  King,  as  well  ag  with  the  sanction  whereby  these  were 
* secured  for  the  lime  to  come.  There  was,  however,  a 
larire  Body  whose  ulterior  views  were  much  more  com- 
prehensive, and  whose  engagements  with  the  English 
Parliament  were  quite  inconsistent  with  the  settled 
repose  of  either  Kingdom.  The  public  mind,  therefore, 
was  not  permitted  to  sink  down  into  quietness  and 
acquiescence,  being  constantly  alarmed  by  insinuations 
that  the  cause  of  the  nation  was  betrayed  ; that  the 
King  had  gained  or  seduced  the  lending  Ministers;  and 
that  the  work  of  reformation,  which  ought  to  be  extended 
over  the  whole  island,  would  assuredly  be  repressed  by 
the  numerous  Malignant*  who  possessed  the  Royal  ear. 
The  females  of  Edinburgh,  accordingly,  whose  services 
in  the  cause  of  insurrection  had  already  proved  extremely 
efficient,  were  instructed  to  lift  up  their  voices  against 
all  who  recommended  contentment  and  submission  ; 
and  although,  on  this  occasion,  they  did  not  proceed  to 
any  act  of  violence,  their  turbulence  indicated  to  those 
who  watched  the  signs  of  the  times  that  the  agents  of 
sedition  were  again  at  work,  and  that  a fresh  explosion 
was  at  hand. 

Rebellion  la  Almost  at  the  same  moment  the  King  and  hisgovern- 
ment  were  thrown  into  dismay  by  intelligence  that  the 
O’Neil. ,m  rebellion  had  burst  forth  In  Ireland.  Sir 

Phciim  O'Neil,  the  descendant  of  a Royal  house,  had 
been  induced  by  the  heads  of  various  other  clans  to 
lead  into  the  field  a large  body  of  his  Countrymen, 
chiefly  Roman  Catholics,  with  the  view  of  expelling  the 
English  settlers  from  their  estate*,  and  of  re-establishing 
the  ascendency  of  the  native  Chicffnins  and  the  ancient 
Religion.  Being  opposed  to  the  fanatical  spirit  which 
animated  the  Parliaments  both  at  Dublin  and  Westmin- 
ster, the  insurgents  contrived  to  combine  their  cause 
with  that  of  the  Monarch,  from  whom  they  even  pre- 
tended that  they  bore  a commission.  Their  first  object 
was  to  seize  the  castle  and  the  principal  members  of 
council  in  Dublin,  and  thence  to  issue  a Declaration  in 
the  name  of  the  two  Houses  that  the  people  at  large 
would  support  the  Sovereign  in  the  possession  of  all 
the  rights  which  legally  belonged  to  the  throne.  But 
the  conspiracy  being  betrayed  by  Owen  O'ConnolIy  to 
Sir  William  Parsons,  one  of  the  Lords  Justices,  the 
gates  were  shut,  the  design  frustrated,  and  several  of 
the  leaders,  including  Lord  Macguire  and  Macmuhon, 
were  apprehended.  This  disaster,  though  it  discon- 
certed the  plan  of  the  rebels,  did  not  prevent  a general 
rising  of  the  inhabitants,  who  bore  with  impatience  the 
presence  of  the  British  colonists,  and  deeply  resented 
the  religious  intolerance  of  which  they  had  long  been 
the  victims.  The  atrocities  committed  by  the  rebels 
though  no  doubt  somewhat  exaggerated  by  partial  his- 
torians, were  revolting  in  the  highest  degree  ; while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  measures  adopted  for  checking  their 
ravages  and  reducing  them  to  obedience  were  little  more 
in  harmony  with  the  maxims  of  a civilized  Age.* 

Charles  The  numerous  concessions  made  by  Charles,  joined 
well  rrc>iv-  to  the  feeling,  perhaps,  that  he  could  no  longer  refuse 
nl  on  h « to  yield  whatever  might  be  demanded,  directed  in  his 
return  from 

Scotland.  — ■ — 

* Carte,  Ormomi,  vol.  iii.  p.  38—1-1.  Clanric  Jrde,  Me  mart, 
p.6—38.  With  regard  to  the  commiasiun  fro-n  Charles  to  the 
Irish  Chiefs,  Dr.  Liuganl  lays,  “ 1 have  no  hesitation  in  pro- 
nouncing it  a forgery.  It  was  never  appealed  to  by  the  rebel*  in 
any  of  their  remonstrances  or  apologies,  nnd  contained  clauses 
which  never  could  have  been  authorised  by  the  King ; ms,  for 
example,  a warrant  to  th#  Catholics  to  arrest  nnd  scire  The  Roods, 
estates  and  person*  of  all  English  Protestants.”  Vol.  x.  p.  13C. 
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favour  the  hearts  of  a large  Body  of  his  English  subjects.  Annuls  of 
Hence  when  he  relumed  to  London  he  was  met  by  the  Bm»m. 
Lord  Mayor  and  principal  citizens  in  procession  ; and 
after  dining  with  them  in  public  at  Guildhall,  he  was 
hailed  with  the  loud  congratulations  of  the  spectators 
on  his  way  to  the  palace.  To  nip  in  the  hud  the  reviving 
popularity,  his  opponents  in  Parliament  used  nil  the 
means  in  their  power  to  rouse  the  fears  and  suspicions 
of  the  multitude.  They  had,  besides,  great  cause  to 
apprehend  that,  during  his  residence  at  Edinburgh,  he 
had  obtained  information  respecting  the  conduct  of  Pym, 

Hampden  and  others,  whose  activity  in  all  the  Rteps 
which  preceded  the  march  of  Lesley  across  the  Tweed 
was  not  unknown,  though  no  regular  proof  of  their 
treason  could  be  produced.  For  these  reasons  they 
attached  an  excessive  importance  to  the  troubles  in  Ire- 
land, insinuating  in  the  plainest  terms  that  a plan 
was  formed  by  C harles  for  the  establishment  of  despot- 
ism, and  that  armed  masses  were  about  to  be  poured 
into  this  Country  for  the  destruction  of  all  free  institu- 
tions whether  political  or  religious. 

From  this  hot  bed  of  alarm  and  excitement  sprung  up  Th*  Re- 
the  “ Remonstrance,"  a petition  from  Parliament  to  monstrance 
the  King,  which  began  by  asserting  that  there  existed  a 
coalition  of  Papists  led  by  Jesuits,  with  Bishops,  corrupt 
Clergymen,  and  Courtier*  who  had  vowed  to  destroy  the 
liberties  of  Englaud,  nnd  concluded  by  lamenting  that 
.the  efforts  of  his  faithful  Commons  were  rendered  fruit- 
less hy  the  malignant  faction  who  surrounded  the 
Throne,  and  by  the  tyrannical  party  among  the  Members 
of  the  Upper  House.  This  document  was  ready  for 
presentation  when  he  returned  from  the  North,  and 
although  it  passed  the  House  by  a very  small  majority, 
it  was  printed  and  distributed  among  the  People  whose 
minds  it  was  chiefly  meant  to  inflame.  Charles,  who 
now  perceived  the  full  extent  of  the  object  contemplated 
by  his  enemies,  determined  to  resist  them,  though  in 
the  mean  time  he  satisfied  himself  with  a specious  an- 
swer, reminding  them  that  he  had  never  refitted  his 
assent  to  any  Bill  which  appeared  calculated  to  redress 
any  grievance,  nnd  declaring  that  as  he  had  secured  for 
the  present,  so  he  would  maintain  for  the  future,  the 
ju't  rights  of  all  his  subjects.  The  Commons  had 
already  resolved  to  obtain  the  command  of  the  army, 
and  had,  even  before  the  King’s  return,  appointed  a 
council  of  war  with  power  to  raise  men  for  the  service 
of  the  Country.  They  next  passed  a Bill  for  the  press- 
ing of  soldiers,  but  finding  that  the  Lords  were  not  in- 
clined to  advance  at  an  equal  pace,  they  directed  the 
jealousy  of  the  people  against  the  Bishops,  twelve  of 
whom,  on  the  80ih  of  December,  were  committed  on  a 
charge  of  treason  and  lodged  in  the  Tower. 

Enraged  by  such  conduct,  which  was  intended  at  Charles  at- 
once  to  weaken  his  interests  in  the  Upper  House  and  ‘‘rapt*  to 
to  expose  his  office  to  contempt,  Charles  considered  it  *jj" 
was  high  time  to  retaliate  upon  the  authors  of  his  dis-  y ember- 
tress.  On  the  3d  of  January,  accordingly,  the  Attorney-  jan.  3. 
General  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Peers,  and  a.  d. 
in  the  name  of  the  King  impeached  Lord  Kimbolton,  1642. 
Hollis,  Haslerig,  Pym,  Hampden,  and  Stroud,  the  most 
distinguished  among  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party. 

He  charged  them  with  the  crime  of  treason,  inasmuch 
as  they  had  conspired  to  alienate  from  the  King  the 
affections  of  his  People,  to  excite  disobedience  in  the 
army,  to  subvert  the  rights  of  Parliament  by  the  influ- 
ence of  mobs  and  terror,  and  to  invite  a hostile  force 
into  the  Kingdom,  This  last  article  of  the  impeach- 
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ment  had  a reference  to  the  invasion  of  the  Scots,  which 
' it  was  no  longer  doubted  was  made  in  concurrence  with 
the  principal  orators  of  the  Parliument  dissolved  in 
1629.  A search  was  instituted  for  precedents,  and 
til*  next  day  lie  endeavoured  to  accomplish  his  object 
by  force,  and  proceeding  to  the  Commons,  accompanied 
by  his  guards,  he  demanded  the  persons  of  the  five 
Members.  Seating  himself  in  the  chair,  he  remarked, 
that  in  cases  of  treason  there  vras  no  privilege  ; that  it 
was  nut  his  intention  to  offer  violence,  but  to  proceed 
agaiirei  the  accused  by  dm*  course  of  law  ; that  if  the 
buds  had  not  llown  lie  would  have  taken  them  him- 
self; oh  the  case  was,  he  expected  from  the  loyalty  of 
the  House  that  they  would  send  them  to  him.  or  he 
should  have  recourse  to  other  expedients.  He  was 
heard  in  silence,  and  retired  amid't  the  iudtgnanl  mur- 
murs of  the  audience,  who  Considered  his  intrusion  a 
breach  of  their  independence  as  a legislative  Body. 

This  false  step  accelerated  the  Civil  war  and  the 
downfal  of  the  Monarchy.  The  Common*  adjourned 
their  meetings  for  a whole  week,  but  it  was  only  to 
render  their  triumph  over  the  King  more  complete  by 
restoring  Hampden  and  his  colleagues  to  the  scats 
which  they  had  been  compelled  for  a moment  to  abdicate. 
These  martyrs  of  liberty  proceeded  to  the  House  by  water 
escorted  by  two  thousand  armed  sailors  in  boats,  and  by 
detachments  of  the  train-bands  with  their  cannon  mi  each 
bank  of  the  river,  and  were  received  on  binding  by  four 
thousand  horseineu  from  Buckinghamshire  who  had 
come  to  vindicate  the  character  of  their  representative.* 

Tiw  King,  who  had  previously  retired  to  Hampton 
Court,  where  he  hoped  to  enjoy  some  respite  from  the 
annoyances  and  insults  directed  against  him  by  the  popu- 
lace and  their  leaders,  now  withdrew  to  York  accompa- 
nied by  his  two  sons.  His  Queen  had  gone  abroad 
with  her  daughter,  the  Princess  of  Orange,  and  had 
been  instructed,  it  is  believed,  by  her  husband  to  pro- 
cure supplies  of  arms  and  ammunition  in  Holland  or 
wherever  her  agenta  could  purchase  them  without  excit- 
ing suspicion.  Charles  received  from  all  his  sub- 
jects Northwards  of  the  Trent  great  support  and  encou- 
ragement ; for  the  notions  which  actuated  the  demo- 
cratical  party  in  the  English  Parliament  and  the  large 
(owns  had  not  yet  extended  to  that  remote  section  of 
the  Kingdom.  His  withdrawal  from  the  sent  of  Govern- 
ment, as  it  indicated  his  despair  of  being  able  to  accom- 
plish a reconciliation  by  treaty,  was  regarded  on  all 
hands  as  a signal  for  War,  a direct  appeal  to  force  for 
tike  adjustment  of  political  principle. 

Oliver  Cromwell,  who  entered  Parliament  about  the 
time  the  troubles  began,  affords  in  his  principles  and 
conduct  a correct  specimen  of  a large  number  in  tbe 
Lower  House.  His  mind  had  received  a deep  impres- 
sion of  gloom  and  restlessness,  and,  still  more,  of  u 
rankling  disaffection  from  every  person  who  moved  in 
a sphere  higher  than  Ins  own,  or  who  adopted  measures 
which  had  not  received  his  approbation.  He  kept  his 
eyes  constantly  fixed  on  subjects  of  complaint  and 
mutters  of  grievance  ; and  without  haviug  devised  any 
particular  scheme  of  reform,  he  made  no  scruple  to  con- 
demn all  who  had  the  management  of  political  or 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  When  asked  on  one  occasion  to 
express  his  sentiments  on  these  important  points  and 
to  declare  openly  what  changes  he  might  deem  expe- 


• Uogatd,  voi  x.  p.  167.  Ruabworth,  vol.  iv.  p.  480.  WhUa- 
lock,  p- 


dient.  he  replied,  “ I can  tell  what  I would  not  have,  Annai*  of 
though  I cannot  tell  whul  I would  have.1* 

In  August  1642  Charles  erected  his  standard  at 
Nottingham,  after  having  tailed  in  an  attempt  to  secure 
Hull,  of  which  the  garrison  was  commanded  by  Sir 
John  Ilotham,  and  where  was  deposited  a great  mass 
of  arms  collected  during  tile  Scottish  invasion.  On 
the  9th  of  September,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  to  whom  had 
been  confided  the  care  of  the  Parliamentary  army,  leit  W&rbegua. 
London  to  begin  the  operation*  of  the  campaign.  The  b«pt. 

King  hud  previously  led  his  troops  into  the  West,  A d. 
whither  he  was  followed  by  the  enemy,  who,  it  was  1642. 
presumed,  meant  to  fix  his  head -quarters  at  Worcester. 

Prince  Rupert,  son  of  the  late  Elector  Palatine,  having 
received  a commission  from  his  Royal  uncle,  wus  in- 
trusted with  a Body  of  cavalry,  stationed  m the  neigh- 
bourhood of  that  city,  where,  on  the  22d,  he  began  tne 
war  by  an  attack  on  Colonel  Sandys,  who  commanded 
a flying  party  nt  horse  sent  out  by  Essex  to  obtain  in- 
formation. The  advantage  was  on  tbe  side  of  the 
assailants,  and,  though  trifling  in  itself,  was  hailed  as  a 
good  omen  hy  the  victors,  and  had  the  effect  of  inspiring 
tike  adherents  of  the  King  with  some  degree  of  confi- 
dence. Soon  afterwards  Charles  directed  his  march 
towards  the  Capital,  with  the  view  of  either  bringing  on 
an  engagement  or  of  disconcerting  the  measures  of 
Parliament  whose  greatest  strength  lay  in  London. 

The  two  armies  came  in  sight  of  each  other  at  Keinton, 
a village  m Warwickshire ; and  after  examining  the 
ground  and  striving  for  the  usual  advantages  of  position 
during  the  greater  part  of  a day,  the  Royulists,  towards 
evening  on  the  23d  of  October,  advanced  from  their 
lines  on  Edgehill,  and  threw  themselves  with  great  fury  Battle  of 
on  their  adversaries.  The  impetuosity  of  Rupert,  who  lylgrhill. 
commanded  ihe  dragoons,  disordered  and  put  to  flight 
at  the  first  onset  the  w hole  left  wing  of  his  opponents 
which  he  pursued  with  great  slaughter  for  two  miles. 

A similar  good  fortune  attended  the  King  on  the  other 
flank,  where  the  Parliamentary  forces  were  likewise 
defeated  and  driven  from  the  field.  But  the  eagerness 
of  pursuit,  to  which  his  nephew  sacrificed  almost  all  his  ' 
victories,  had  neurty  turned  the  issue  of  the  day  against 
him.  The  reserve  which  Essex  had  placed  under  the 
direction  of  Sir  William  Balfour,  an  experienced  soldier, 
perceived  the  defenceless  state  in  which  the  Royal 
infantry  were  left  by  the  departure  of  the  horse,  and 
charged  them  with  great  resolution  and  steadiness. 

The  Earl  of  Lindsey,  who  commanded  under  Charles, 
vras  mortally  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  Sir  Edward 
Verney,  who  bore  the  royal  standard,  was  killed, 
the  colours  were  seized  for  a moment  by  the  enemy, 
and,  in  a word,  before  the  Prince  and  his  victorious 
cavalry  returned  to  the  ground,  the  fruits  of  their  success 
were  entirely  destroyed.  The  bottle  was  suspended,  but 
not  finished ; both  armies  kept  possession  of  the  posi- 
tion on  which  the  changing  events  of  the  day  had  placed 
them  ; ami  os  neither  fell  inclined  to  renew  a conflict 
which  had  ulready  proved  so  bloody,  the  attack  was 
not  repeated.  Essex,  who  moved  first,  retired  to  War- 
wick, and  the  King  to  Banbury,  each  having  lost  be- 
tween two  and  three  thousand  of  his  best  troops.  But 
although  the  number  of  the  slain  was  about  equal  in 
the  two  armies,  yet,  from  the  composition  of  the  King's 
force,  tbe  actuuJ  loss  was  greater  on  his  part,  because, 
as  mauy  of  his  followers  were  persous  of  rank,  their 
place  could  not  be  so  easily  supplied  as  in  the  case  of 
plebeian  soldiers. 
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Hi*t«ry,  The  Kin**  derived  important  aid  from  the  Earl  of 
s***s^'  Newcastle,  who,  having  raised  a considerable  force, 
Frora  pained  repeated  advantages  over  his  less  active  nppo- 
\ At  length  Essex,  issuing  from  his  camp  at 

l(i-25.  neadjngt  directed  his  march  towards  Oxford.  He  fixed 
A*°  his  head-quarters  at  Thame,  ten  miles  from  that  city, 
IG49  hut  the  greater  portion  of  his  army,  which  had  suffered 
much  from  sickness,  lay  dispersed  at  tome  distance  in 
Surcni  of  the  adjacent  Counties.  Intelligence  of  this  careless  dis- 
Prince  llu-  position  being  conveyed  to  Prince  Rupert,  he  immedi- 
!**••  ately  planned  a night  expedition,  in  which,  making  a 
circuit  round  the  mum  strength  of  the  enemy,  he  fell 
upon  two  regiments  stationed  at  Wycombe,  thirty  miles 
from  London,  all  of  whom  he  either  cut  in  pieces  or 
made  prisoners.  The  Earl,  enraged  at  this  loss,  which 
reflected  shame  on  his  vigilance,  instantly  set  out  with  a 
detuchment  sufficiently  sirong  to  intercept  the  Prince 
in  ref  urn.  The  parties  encountered  each  other  at 
Chalgrave;  a skirmish  look  place,  which  was  attended 
Death  of  with  nothing  remarkable  except  the  death  of  Hampden, 
Hampden,  who,  ill  the  confusion  of  the  onset,  received  a mortal 
wound.  Rupert  finally  repulsed  the  assailants  and 
reached  Oxford  in  triumph  ; when  one  of  the  prisoners 
gave  information  that  the  celebrated  patriot  must  have 
fallen  in  the  conflict.  He  was  seen  riding  oft'  the  field, 
contrary  to  his  usual  practice,  while  the  action  was  still 
going  on,  with  hi*  head  hanging  down  and  his  hands 
resting  on  the  neck  of  the  horse  ; from  which  appear- 
ances the  relater  concluded  that  the  Parliamentary  Chief 
hod  received  a deadly  hurt. 

State  of  In  the  beginning  of  1643  the  affairs  of  the  popular 
affUir*  in  leaders  were,  upon  the  whole,  very  tar  from  prosperous, 
the  owning  gjr  William  Waller,  at  the  brad  of  a well-appointed 
of  16-13.  force<  wa*  fieni  into  the  West,  where  the  Royalists  had 
lately  gained  some  important  successes ; and  hopes 
were  entertained  in  the  Capital  that  their  favourite 
General  would  achieve  something  whereby  their  ad- 
herents might  be  preserved  from  utter  despair.  But 
the  result  of  hi*  plans  did  not  correspond  to  the  ex- 
pectations which  his  employers  had  formed.  Though, 
in  the  celerity  of  his  movements,  Waller  displayed  so 
much  merit  as  to  entitle  him  to  cope  even  with  Prince 
Rupert,  whose  marches  were  proverbially  rapid,  yet  he 
seems  to  have  erred  by  reposing  ton  much  confidence 
in  himself,  and  by  cherishing  an  undue  contempt  for 
Sir  William  his  enemy.  He  fought  a drawn  baitlc  near  Bath  on 
Waller  ds-  the  5th  of  July,  and  had  a second  engagement  near 
feated.  Devizes  a week  later,  in  which,  through  the  fortune  of 
war, the  gallantry  of  the  Royalists,  and  the  diligence  oft  he 
King  in  sending  timely  reinforcements,  his  whole  army 
was  defeated  and  scattered  beyond  the  power  of  rallying. 
Bristol  Another  event  followed  soon  afterward*  which  added 

Ukm  by  not  a little  to  the  terror  and  embarrassment  of  the  Par- 
P™*oe  liamentarv  faction.  Bristol,  although  well  provided 
**  with  supplies  of  all  descriptions,  and  capable  of  a pro- 

tracted resistance,  surrendered  to  Rupert  on  the  26th 
of  July.  This  appalling  occurrence  was  attributed  to 
the  weak  nerves  of  the  Governor,  Nathaniel  Fiennes, 
son  of  Lord  Say,  who,  gifted  as  he  was  with  high 
powers  of  intellect,  was  nevertheless  extremely  deficient 
in  most  of  those  qualities  which  constitute  a soldier. 
The  Prince  attacked  the  city  with  his  usual  impetuosity 
on  three  sides  at  once  ; but  the  strength  of  the  walls 
would  have  enabled  the  garrison  to  hold  out  a con- 
siderable time,  had  not  their  Commander,  unaccustomed 
to  the  agitations  which  attend  the  assault  of  a fortified 
place,  yielded  to  his  fears  and  solicited  terms. 


The  precautions  suggested  by  these  losses  and  dis-  AaaaU  of 
appointments  show  the  degree  of  alarm  which  they  nrit,u,,• 
occasioned  in  the  counsels  of  the  Parliament.  They  v—l 
forthwith  sent  u deputation  of  their  number  to  Scotland  Fruro 

to  invite  the  People  of  that  Country  to  co-operate  with  .V!* 
them  in  the  cause  of  national  freedom,  and  to  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  those  oppressions  under  which  the  A °D 
Country  had  long  groaned.  At  the  same  time  they  jgjg 
resolved  to  fortify  London  against  any  sudden  attack  of  Alarm  of 
the  Malignant*,  as  they  denominated  the  followers  of  the  Ha/Ua- 
the  King,  who,  being  now  master  of  the  field,  might  meat, 
gratify  his  revenge  upon  both  Houses,  as  well  as  upon 
the  mass  of  the  citizen*.  Then  was  begun  that  large 
intrenchment,  which  encompassed  not  only  the  city  but 
also  the  suburbs  to  the  extent  of  twelve  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. To  complete  this  undertaking  thousands 
went  out  every  day  to  dig;  all  professions,  trades,  and 
occupations  took  their  turn ; gentlemen  of  the  best 
quality,  Knights,  and  even  ladies,  sallied  forth  from  their 
house*,  carrying  mattocks,  spades,  and  other  suitable 
implement* ; so  that,  a*  .May  remarks,  it  hecatne  a 
pleasant  spectacle  at  London  to  see  them  going  out  in 
such  order  and  numbers,  with  drum*  beating  before  them, 
which  put  life  into  the  drooping  People,  being  taken 
for  a happy  omen  that  in  so  low  a condition  they  *eemcd 
not  to  despair. 

The  consternation  which  prevailed  in  the  city  was  8«g«s  of 
not  a little  increased  by  intelligence  that  the  king’s  u*0UC**ter* 
forces  had  Inid  siege  to  Gloucester,  a town  which,  alter 
the  fall  of  Bristol,  became  of  greater  consequence  in  the 
eyes  of  both  the  belligerent  Parties.  To  prevent  so 
serious  a loss,  the  Earl  of  Essex  proceeded  into  the 
West  at  the  head  of  a powerful  army,  and  by  his  ap- 
proach compelled  the  Royalist*  to  retire  from  their  lines 
on  the  banks  of  the  Severn.  Having  accomplished 
this  object,  the  main  purpose  of  his  expedition,  he  was 
desirous  to  return  to  the  metropolis  without  risking  a 
hallle  against  an  opponent  flushed  with  recent  success, 
and  possessing  a large  proportion  of  excellent  cavalry. 

He,  therefore,  attempted  by  hasty  marches  to  anticipate 
the  movement  of  his  adversary  ; but.  after  pushing  on 
a few  stages,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  King  h:ul 
crossed  his  path  and  was  prepared  to  dispute  the 
ground  on  which  they  had  met.  A conflict  took  place  Baltl*  of 
at  Newbury,  where  both  sTtles  fought  with  much  valour  Newbury 
and  determination,  and  at  length  separated  without  *n<l  <lyath 
either  being  entitled  to  lay  claim  to  victory.  On  this 
occasion  Charles  had  to  lament  the  deaths  of  the  Earls 
of  Sunderland  and  Carnarvon,  and  more  especially  of 
his  personal  friend  Lord  Falkland,  who.  wearied  with 
Civil  broils  and  rendered  sad  by  melancholy  thoughts 
on  tiie  state  of  the  Country,  seemed  eager  to  find  relief 
from  his  cares  among  the  sword*  of  the  cnemv. 

We  have  omitted  the  mention  of  several  actions  in  Various 
which  detachments  of  both  armies  were  engaged  during  "brniihn 
the  months  of  May  and  June,  because,  though  they  ‘° Sumnicr* 
were  attended  with  considerable  loss  of  life,  they  did  A-  D* 
not  materially  affect  the  issue  of  the  campaign.  The  1643. 
troops  under  Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  Arundel,  and  Sir 
Nicholas  Stanning  displayed  astonishing  feat*  of  courage 
at  Barador  Down  and  Stratton ; and  there,  as  well  as 
at  Roundway  Down,  proved  themselves  ‘-more  than 
equal  in  point  of  discipline  to  the  raw  levies  led  by  the 
Earl  of  Stamford,  Ruthven,  and  Waller.  But  the  exploit 
of  Essex  in  relieving  Gloucester  brought  a seasonable 
aid  to  the  cause  of  the  Parliament,  the  violence  of  whose 
leaders  had  already  alienated  many  of  their  adherents. 
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History.  A cry  for  Peace  resounded  in  all  parts  of  London  ; and 
w crowds  of  women,  with  a petition  for  that  purpose, 
l rum  flocked  about  the  House  of  Commons,  aud  were  so 
*•  u‘  importunate  that  orders  were  given  for  dispersing  them 
16-5.  ^ ft  military  force.  The  Earls  of  Bedford,  Holland, 

A n and  Lord  Conway  had  deserted  them  and  repaired  to 
1649  Oxford,  the  head  quarters  of  the  Royalists,  aud  their 
* example  waB  followed  by  other  perse  ns  of  rank. 
Peace!  * Northumberland,  too,  separated  himself  from  their 
counsels;  and  even  the  Earl  of  Essex, their  favourite 
General,  showed  himself  extremely  dissatisfied  by  their 
intemperate  measures,  which  seemed  purposely  calcu- 
lated to  preclude  all  approach  to  a pacific  negotiation. 
A majority  of  the  Commons  themselves  expressed  by  a 
vote  their  sense  of  the  expediency  of  now  submitting 
certain  proposals  to  the  King,  on  which  he  might  at 
once  arrange  terms  for  resuming  his  government,  and 
grant  security  for  national  freedom.  In  these  circum- 
stances, the  resolute  men  who  composed  the  Council  of 
State  determined  to  hazard  every  thing  rather  than 
incur  the  inevitable  degradation  which  must  have  fallen 
upon  them,  had  the  Sovereign  resumed  his  throne  as  a 
conqueror.  They,  therefore,  had  recourse  to  their 
wonted  arts  for  exciting  and  alarming  the  multitude  ; 
encouraged  a rumour  that  thousands  of  Irish  Papists 
were  about  to  be  let  loose  on  the  Protestants  of  England ; 
and  instructed  the  Presbyterian  Ministers  in  the  city  to 
rouse  the  energies  of  the  People  in  defence  of  their 
lives,  their  property,  and  their  Religion,  now  menaced 
by  a triumphant  faction. 

Nobility  The  defection  of  the  Nobility  from  the  popular  cause 
from* ha  aros€  from  the  fact  that  the  Parliamentary  Chiefs  had 
popular  already  manifested  a determined  feeling  of  animosity 
cause.  against  all  the  privileged  Orders,  and  were  still  directing 
the  thunder  of  their  power  not  only  against  the  King, 
whose  interests  now  appeared  incompatible  with  their 
own,  but  against  all  the  more  dignified  and  ancient 
families,  and,  in  short,  against  all  that  class  whose  wealth 
and  rank  constituted  the  main  support  of  the  Crown. 
Essex  had  too  much  penetration  not  to  perceive  that  the 
success  of  his  arms  would  only  strengthen  the  enemies 
of  Peace,  and  thereby  postpone  all  accommodation  with 
the  King  and  the  settlement  of  the  Constitution.  On 
the  9th  of  July,  accordingly,  he  addressed  a letter  to  the 
House  of  Peers,  in  which,  after  stating  that  his  army 
was  not  supplied  with  the  most  indispensable  neces- 
saries, he  requests  that " if  it  were  thought  fit,  they 
would  send  to  the  King  to  have  Peace,  with  the  settling 
of  Religion,  the  laws,  and  the  liberties  of  the  subject, 
uud  bringing  to  trial  those  chief  delinquents  who  have 
caused  all  this  mischief  to  the  Kingdom  ; and  that  if 
this  do  not  produce  a treaty,  his  Majesty  may  be  desired 
to  absent  himself  from  the  scene  of  contention,  and  both 
armies  may  be  drawn  up  near  the  one  to  the  oilier,  that, 
if  Peace  be  not  concluded,  it  may  be  ended  by  the 
sword.” 


topics  auhmitted  to  their  review,  w hen  so  numerous  had  Annals  of 
the  friends  of  Peace  now  become,  that  the  question  to  take  Britain, 
into  further  consideration  the  propositions  of  the  Peers 
was  carried  in  the  affirmative  by  a majority  of  ninety-  1010 
four  to  sixty- five.  This  division  occurred  on  a Saturday ; .A‘ 

a circumstance  which,  in  ail  ordinary  cases,  would  not  ^ * 
have  been  attended  with  the  slightest  consequence,  but  A D 
which,  on  this  occasion,  proved  tulal  to  the  patriotic  dc-  1549 
signs  of  the  Lords.  On  Sunday  the  pulpits  of  the 
metropolis  rang  with  the  must  violent  denunciations 
against  all  who  were  disposed  tu  fight  the  Lord's  battles 
deceitfully,  and  set  forth  in  the  liveliest  colours  the 
manifold  evils  which  would  arise  from  entering  into 
terms  with  the  Malignant*.  A Court  of  Common 
Council,  held  in  the  city  011  the  same  day,  drew  up  a 
petition  addressed  to  the  Commons,  deprecating  ill 
strong  language  the  measure  which  the  other  House 
bad  recommended.  On  the  next  morning,  the  Lord 
Mayor,  followed  by  a multitude  of  the  inhabitants,  ajv- 
peared  at  the  doors  of  the  Parliament  to  present  the 
remonstrance  of  the  citizens ; while  the  populace,  by 
shouts  and  menacing  gestures,  declared  their  resolution 
to  enforce  the  sentiments  it  contained,  and  to  secure  a 
continuance  of  the  War.  The  Peers,  meanwhile,  in- 
timidated by  demonstrations  so  hostile,  declared  that 
this  riotous  assemblage  of  the  People  was  a breach  of 
Parliamentary  privilege,  and  desired  a conference  with 
the  Commons  to  provide  for  their  mutual  safety  and 
independence.  But,  before  order  could  be  restored,  the 
Lower  House  came  to  a vote,  when  it  was  determined, 
by  a majority  of  eighty-eight  to  eighty-one,  that  no 
propositions  should  be  sent  to  the  King. 

The  smallness  of  the  majority  on  this  memorable 
occasion  shows  how  much  inclined  the  more  temperate 
Member*  were  to  put  on  end  to  the  destructive  Civil  War 
which,  during  twelve  months,  had  raged  in  the  finest  parts 
of  the  Kingdom.  Clarendon  asserts,  that  “the  design  Remark  by 
was  for  as  many  of  both  Houses  os  were  of  one  mind  CUrtadun 
to  have  gone  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  there,  under  the  •><>  tl«  aub> 
security  of  their  own  army,  to  have  protested  against  i**1- 
the  violence  which  was  offered,  and  to  have  declared 
their  want  of  freedom;  by  means  of  which  they  made 
no  doubt  to  have  drawn  both  Houses  to  consent  to  Bn 
agreement,  or  to  have  entered  upon  such  a treaty  them- 
selves with  the  King.”  This  plan  was  never  realized; 
and  other  events  soon  occurred  which  would  have  ren- 
dered it  impracticable.  Every  Historian  has  remarked, 
that  if  Charles,  immediately  alter  his  successes  against 
Waller,  had  marched  to  London  and  supported  by  his 
presence  the  efforts  of  his  friends  he  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, have  dismayed  the  disaffected,  quelled  the 
turbulent,  and  induced  even  the  leaders  of  the  popular 
party  to  listen  to  equitable  terms.  But  he  yielded  to 
the  udvicc  of  those  who  recommended  the  siege  of 
Gloucester,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  good  policy 
to  leave  so  strong  a town  behind  him  ; and,  at  the 


Dixuaaians  Their  Lordships,  although  not  unwilling  to  listen  to 
in  Par U**  ihis  pacific  suggestion,  found  some  difficulty  in  resolving 
live  to  an"  to  petition  the  King  in  the  face  of  a Proclamation  he 
accommo.  had  lately  issued  declaring  the  Parliament  then  sitting 
dation.  to  be  no  free  Parliament.  But  in  the  beginning  of 
August  they  appointed  a Committee  to  consider  of  some 
propositions  fit  to  be  presented  to  his  Majesty  fur 
settling  the  present  distractions.  A petition  was  ac- 
cordingly prepared  on  the  5th  of  the  month,  and  sent 
down  to  the  Commons  for  their  concurrence;  and  on 
the  same  day  a lung  debate  look  place  on  the  several 


same  time,  under  auspices  equally  unfavourable,  the 
Earl  of  Newcastle  sat  down  before  HulL 

A new  scene,  however,  was  about  to  open  on  the  Solemn 
public  eye,  ushered  in  by  a Treaty  between  the  two 
Kingdoms,  founded  on  the  Solemn  League  and  Cove- 
nant.  The  progress  of  the  Royal  armies  in  the  early  ^ Scot*, 
part  of  the  year,  the  defeat  of  Sir  William  Waller,  and  SepL 
the  inactivity  of  Essex  had,  as  we  have  already  men-  a.  d. 
tioned,  dictated  the  necessity  of  applying  once  more  to  1643. 
the  Scottish  nation  for  assistance.  In  the  month  of 
July,  Sir  Harry  Vane,  Armyne,  Hatcher,  and  Dnrley, 
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History,  wiih  Marshall,  a Presbyterian,  and  Nye,  an  Inde- 
pendent  Divine,  were  dispatched  to  the  North  with  full 
From  powers  to  conclude  a negotiation.  The  Convention  of 
‘ * * ®*  Estates  and  the  Assembly  of  the  Kirk  had  been  pre- 

* to  ^ viuus|y  ^nmoned  to  meet  them ; their  arrival  was 

A °D  celebrated  with  demonstrations  of  joy  and  delight,  and 
1649  *€lter9  which  they  delivered  from  the  English  Par- 
liament were  read  by  some  with  shouts  of  exultation, 
by  others  with  tears  of  delight.  At  first  the  Scots  in- 
sisted upon  acting  the  part  of  umpires  in  the  grand 
question  at  issue,  and  of  having  the  privilege  of  dictating 
the  terms  of  reconciliation;  but  finding  that  this  high 
ground  could  not  be  conceded  to  them,  they  became  so 
much  the  more  determined  to  secure  the  religious  in- 
terests of  their  Body,  and  the  extension  of  their  doctrine 
and  discipline  over  the  whole  of  the  sister  Church. 
Vane  was  obliged  to  admit  to  the  deliberations  of  the 
Commissioners  a deputation  from  the  General  Assembly, 
led  by  Alexander  Heuderson.  their  Moderator,  whom 
11  mne  describes  as  a " popular  and  intriguing  Minister,** 
and  to  listen  also  to  long  harangues  on  the  necessity 
about  to  be  imposed  on  the  English  Parliament  and 
army  of  signing  the  Solemn  League,  as  the  basis  of  the 
confederation  solicited  by  their  brethren  in  the  South. 
After  some  discussion,  Sir  Harry  and  his  colleagues 
accepted  this  condition,  and  thereby  ratified  a deed  by 
which  his  Countrymen,  Lords  and  Commons,  bound 
themselves  **  to  endeavour  to  bring  the  Churches  of 
God  in  the  three  Kingdoms  to  the  nearest  conjunction 
and  uniformity  in  Religion,  confession  of  faith,  form 
of  Church  government,  directory  for  worship,  and 
catechisms.* 

This  Covenant  was  taken  by  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment on  the  25th  of  September,  in  the  year  1643.* 
Charles,  aware  of  the  efforts  to  give  to  hiB  enemies  a 
decided  preponderance  in  the  field,  had  recourse  to  two 
measures,  from  both  of  which  he  expected  to  derive 
material  assistance.  He  resolved  to  summon  a Par- 
liament to  meet  at  Oxford,  in  January,  1644  ; and  at  the 
same  time  gave  instructions  to  his  Deputy  in  Ireland  to 
enter  into  treaty  with  the  Catholic  confederates,  so  as 
to  place  at  his  command  the  army  which  had  been 
raised  to  check  the.  insurgents  in  that  divided  Country. 
With  regard  to  the  former  step,  the  success  equalled  his 
expectations.  Forty-three  Peers  and  a hundred  and 
eighteen  Commoners  obeyed  his  requisition,  expressing 
their  readiness  to  co-operate  with  him,  either  for  the 
restoration  of  Peace  or  for  the  more  vigorous  prosecution 
of  (be  War.  They  entered  upon  their  duties  by  sending  to 
the  Earl  of  Essex  a letter  subscribed  by  the  Members  of 
both  Houses,  requesting  him  to  convey  to  his  friends  at 
Westminster  their  earnest  desire  that  Commissioners 
might  be  appointed  on  both  sides  to  treat  of  an  accommo- 


* Among  others  who  signed  the  Covenant  were  Lrnthal  tbs 
Speaker,  Sir  Benjamin  Rudyard.  Robert  Harley.  Oliver  Crom- 
well, I»rd  Crauborne.  Lord  Filswilliam,  Sir  r.  Wentworth, 
Lord  Monton,  Lord  Grey  of  Ruthen,  Lord  Grey  of  Grohy, 
Sir  Harbottle  Grimstoo,  John  Dryden,  John  Belden,  Bolsirode, 
WhiteUrck,  George  Montague,  Edward  Montague,  and  Dentil 
Hollis.  Jt  may  be  asked,  how  could  Cromwell  sign  a document 
which  bound  him  to  protect  a church  he  detested  ? Harris  replies, 

**  that  Oliver  must  have  taken  this  oath  in  the  tamo  manner  as 
men  taka  many  other  things,  much  against  hia  mind,  though  he 
had  than  art  enough  to  conceal  his  dislike ; for  it  cannot  be  thought 
but  it  must  be  very  disagreeable  to  him  to  be  bound  to  introduce 
a discipline  bis  large  soul  abhorred,  and  to  preserve  and  defend  a 
prince  whuou  he  was  to  fight  against,  and  whose  power  and 
greatness  were  the  object  of  hie  dread." — Lt/t  of  Oliver  CromtetU, 

p.  92.  Edition  1814. 
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dation.  After  some  dispute  relative  to  matters  of  form  Annak  of 
and  proceeding,  the  popular  leaders  consented  to  bring  Br‘tiuo. 
forward  certain  propositions  as  the  basis  of  au  agree- 
incut,  of  which  the  following  is  the  substance: — That  From 

the  Covenant,  with  the  obligation  of  taking  it,  the  re-  A;®* 
formation  of  Religion  according  to  its  provisions,  and 
the  utter  abolition  of  Episcopacy,  should  be  confirmed  A D 
by  Act  of  Parliament ; that  the  cessation  of  the  War  in  1549 
Ireland  should,  by  the  same  authority,  be  declared  void; 
that  a new  oath  should  be  framed  for  the  discovery  of  tioaa  aub- 
Roman  Catholics  ; that  the  penalties  of  recusancy  mitted  to 
should  be  strictly  enforced  ; that  the  children  of  Roman  ***• 
Catholics  should  be  educated  as  Protestants  ; that  cer- 
tain English  Protestants  by  name,  all  Papists  who  had 
borne  arms  against  the  Protestants,  and  all  Irish  rebels, 
whether  Protestants  or  Roman  Catholics,  who  had 
brought  aid  to  the  Royal  army,  should  be  excepted 
from  the  general  pardon  ; that  the  debts  contracted  by 
the  Parliament  should  be  paid  out  of  the  estates  of  the 
delinquents ; and  that  the  commanders  of  the  forces 
by  land  and  sea,  the  great  officers  of  State,  the  Deputy 
of  Ireland,  and  the  Judges,  should  be  also  named  by 
the  Parliament,  or  the  Commissioners  of  Parliament,  to 
hold  their  places  during  good  behaviour.* 

It  is  obvious,  from  the  spirit  of  these  propositions,  Both  par- 
that  the  Parliament  had  no  sincere  desire  for  Peace,  nor 
any  expectation  that  the  King  would  meet  them  on 
ground  so  extremely  unfavourable  to  his  interests.  Nor 
was  the  disposition  to  conciliate  more  manifest  on  the 
part  of  the  Royalists ; for  both  Houses  at  Oxford  had 
already  declared  that  the  Scots  had  broken  the  conditions 
of  the  Pacification  ; that  all  English  subjects  who  aided 
them  should  be  deemed  traitors  and  enemies  of  the 
State ; and  that  the  Lords  and  Commons  remaining  at 
Westminster  who  had  given  their  countenance  to  the 
coming  in  of  the  Scots,  or  the  raising  of  forces  under 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  or  the  making  and  using  of  a 
new  Great  Seal,  had  committed  high  treason,  and  ought 
hi  be  proceeded  against  as  traitors  to  the  King  and 
Kingdom. 

But  the  tide  of  fortune  had  already  begun  to  turn 
against  the  King's  arms,  while  his  opponents,  though 
they  had  suffered  some  heavy  losses  in  the  field,  were 
in  full  possession  of  the  national  resources,  both  for 
men  and  money.  The  few  regiments,  too,  which  were  Irish  regt- 
relieved  from  duty  in  Ireland,  so  far  from  being  of  any  menintakoa 
advantage  to  him,  only  contributed  to  fill  the  ranks  Df 
his  enemies.  Having  landed  at  Mostyn,  in  Wales,  they 
advanced  without  encountering  any  resistance  until  they 
reached  Nautwich,  the  fortifications  of  which  effectually 
checked  their  progress;  and  while  they  were  engaged 
in  preparing  for  a siege.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  attacked 
them  with  a superior  force,  and  entirely  dispersed  their 
battalions.  Nearly  two  thousand  of  the  private  men 
passed  over  as  recruits  to  the  Parliament ; and  among 
the  prisoners  was  Colonel  Monk,  who,  alter  a short 
confinement  in  the  Tower,  thought  proper  to  follow  the 
example  of  his  soldiers,  and  to  lend  the  aid  of  his  ex- 
perience to  the  cause  of  the  Commonwealth.f 

While  the  Scots  who  bad  crossed  the  border  on  the 


• Journal*  of  Cottmww,  March  15.  Ruth  worth,  vol.  vi.  p. 

559 — 575.  BaUlie,  vol.  ii.  p.  6 — 10.  Clarendon,  vol.  iii.  Whitt* 
luck,  p.  73. 

f it  was  at  this  period  that  the  Parliament  issued  an  ordinance 
commanding  all  the  inhabitants  of  London  and  the  neighbourhood 
to  retrench  a meal  a week  for  the  support  of  the  public  causa. 
DugdaW,  Trouble*,  p.  119.  Rushworth,  vol.  vi.  p.  748. 
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19th  of  January,  were  making  ready,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  for  the  siege  of  York, 
Charles  executed  in  person  one  of  the  ablest  manoeuvres 
performed  in  lire  whole  course  of  the  War.  Essex  and 
Waller,  whose  forces,  if  united,  would  have  amounted 
to  twenty  thousand  men.  marched  in  two  divisions, 
with  tlte  intention  of  shutting  the  King  up  in  Oxtord. 
Aware  of  their  intention,  ami  not  having  more  than 
seven  thousand  disposable  troops,  he  passed  between 
the  hostile  corps,  and  reached  Worcester  without  the 
slightest  interruption.  Waller  undertook  to  follow  him, 
while  his  coileuguc  proceeded  with  lilts  army  into 
Dorsetshire.  The  King  made  a demonstration  as  if  he 
had  intended  to  march  towards  Shrewsbury  . and  when 
the  Parliamentary  General,  in  order  to  prevent  him, 
hastened  from  Bronmsgrove  to  take  possession  of  that 
town,  he  retraced  his  steps  to  Oxford,  augmented  ilia 
numbers,  and  attacked  some  of  the  enemy's  positions 
in  Buckinghamshire.  Waller,  again  deceived,  returned 
to  the  banks  of  the  Cbarwell ; and  yielding  to  resent- 
ment rather  than  to  just  views  of  military  expedience,  he 
brought  on  a battle  at  Copredy  Bridge,  where  he  was 
defeated  with  great  loss  both  of  men  and  of  reputation. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  advantage,  the  uflairs  of 
the  King  fell  into  no  small  embarrassment.  The  enemy 
had  acquired  great  strength  in  the  North-Eastern 
Counties,  where  the  Earl  of  Mancliester,  Fairfax,  and 
Cromwell,  with  their  Scottish  allies,  had  compelled  the 
Marquess  of  Newcastle  to  resign  the  field  and  to  seek 
shelter  within  the  walls  of  York.  Charles,  informed  of 
this  alarming  slate  of  things,  commanded  Prince  Rupert, 
who  was  pursuing  with  much  success  his  wonted  career 
in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  to  collect  his  forces  and 
march  to  the  relief  of  the  besieged  army.  In  a letter  lo 
his  nephew,  be  says,  “ I must  now  give  you  the  true 
state  of  my  afihirs,  which,  if  their  condition  be  such  as 
enforces  me  to  give  you  more  peremptory  commands 
than  [ would  willingly  do,  you  must  not  take  it  ill.  If 
York  be  lost,  I shall  esteem  iny  Crow  u little  else,  unless 
supported  by  your  sudden  march  to  me,  and  a mira- 
culous conquest  in  the  South  before  the  effects  of  the 
Northern  power  be  felt  here;  but  if  York  be  relieved, 
and  you  beat  the  Rebels’  armies  of  both  K ingdoms  which 
are  before  it,  then,  but  otherwise  not,  I may  possibly 
make  a shift  upon  the  defensive  to  spin  out  time  until 
you  come  to  assist  me.  Wherefore  1 command  and 
conjure  you,  by  the  duty  and  affection  which  1 know 
you  bear  me,  that,  all  new  enterprises  laid  aside,  you 
immediately  march,  according  to  your  first  intention, 
with  all  your  force  lo  the  relief  of  York ; but  if  that 
be  either  lost  or  have  freed  themselves  from  the  besiegers, 
or  for  want  of  powder  you  cannot  undertake  that  work, 
that  you  immediately  inarch  with  your  whole  strength 
to  Worcester  to  assist  me  and  my  army,  without  which, 
or  your  having  relieved  York  by  beating  the  Scots,  all 
the  successes  you  can  afterwards  have,  most  infallibly 
will  be  useless  to  me.** 

This  communication  certainly  exculpates  the  Prince 
from  fighting  without  orders ; but  it  is  probable  that 
his  haughty  disposition,  opposed  by  a similar  temper  on 
the  part  of  Lord  Newcastle,  would  not  permit  him  to 
submit  to  the  lutlcr  the  reasons  it  contained  for  risking 
a battle.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  approach  of  Rupert 
compelled  the  allies  to  raise  the  siege  of  York  and 
retire  to  Marston-moor,  where  they  prepared  for  an 

* Etelyn,  Memoirt,  vol  v.  p.  121,  Svo.  edition. 


attack  from  their  impetuous  foe,  who,  at  all  hazards.  Annals  of 
had  determined  to  obey  his  Royal  uncle,  by  attempting  MnUia. 
to  drive  back  the  Scots  into  their  own  country.  The 
conflict  which  ensued  was  fatal  to  the  Royal  cause 
in  the  North,  and  the  course  of  events  in  a little 
time  entirely  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs  throughout 
the  whole  Kingdom.  The  contending  forces  were 
nearly  equal,  amounting  to  more  than  twenty  thousand 
on  each  sale ; and  alter  various  success  and  a great 
slaughter,  the  Parliamentarians  found  themselves  mas- 
ters of  the  fie'd — an  advantage  which  they  owed  iu  no 
small  measure  to  the  ability  of  Cromwell,  who  had 
already  established  his  character  as  a brave  commander 
and  an  active  partisan.* 

The  effects  of  this  triumph  were  sensibly  fell  through-  Effects  of 
out  the  remainder  of  the  campaign.  York  and  New-  the  victory, 
castle  very  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  and 
the  power  of  the  Kiug  Northward  of  the  Trent  was  so 
much  reduced  as  to  deprive  him  of  aJl  hope  of  ever 
recovering  at  the  point  of  the  sword  the  valuable  counties 
which  were  thus  wrested  from  him.  He  had  already 
determined  to  inarch  with  the  remains  of  his  fine  army 
into  the  West,  wliere  his  strongest  positions  were 
threatened  by  Essex,  who,  contrary  lo  the  advice  of  his 
employers,  advanced  into  that  quarter  in  order  to  relieve 
certain  towns  which  the  Royalists  continued  to  invest. 

Lyme,  at  that  period  besieged  by  Prince  Maurice,  was 
the  main  object  of  attention.  Blake,  the  celebrated 
naval  commander,  distinguished  himself  in  its  defence, 
and  enabled  the  small  garrison  to  hold  out,  till  the 
approach  of  the  Lord  General  compelled  the  assailants 
to  retire.  Having  accomplished  this  object,  Essex 
marched  against  Weymouth,  which  surrendered  to  him 
at  (be  first  summons.  He  next  attempted  to  bring  the 
Prince  to  uction,  but  Maurice,  whose  numbers  were  not 
equal  to  those  of  the  enemy,  continued  his  retreat  towards 
the  borders  of  Cornwall. 

After  the  King  had  dispersed  the  troops  of  Waller  at  The  King 
Copredy  Bridge,  he  found  bituself  ut  liberty  to  follow 
the  insurgent*  and  lo  watch  the  motions  of  Lord  Essex,  ' 

He  accordingly  left  Oxford  ten  days  after  the  defeat  at  *urreiuler. 
Marston-moor, and,  pacing  through  Bath  and  Ilchester, 
cutcred  the  capital  of  Devonshire  on  the  26th  of  July. 

The  Earl,  upon  hearing  of  the  advance  of  the  Royal 
army,  resolved  to  retrace  his  steps  and  offer  battle  on 
the  banks  of  the  Severn  ; but  be  is  said  to  have  been 
dissuaded  from  this  plan  by  some  gentlemen  who  had 
estates  in  Cornwall,  and  who  were  anxious  to  save  them 
from  the  ravages  of  Prince  Maurice.  On  the  2d  of 
August  the  King  and  his  nephew  joined  their  forces 
at  Launceston,  while  their  antagonist  fixed  his  head- 
quarters at  Lestwithiel;  and  it  was  when  the  hostile 
armies  were  m this  position  that  Charles  made  on  at- 
tempt to  open  a negotiation  with  the  Parliamentary 
General  on  the  subject  of  Peace : but,  finding  there 
was  no  hope  of  finishing  the  War  by  Treaty,  the  Monarch 
gave  orders  lo  narrow  the  camp  of  Essex  by  cutting  off 
his  supplies  and  pressing  him  towards  the  sea;  and 
being  certain  that  unless  provisions  were  brought  by 
water,  his  Lordship  would  soon  be  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  yielding  at  discretion,  be  rejected  the  oppor- 
tunities which  were  frequently  presented  to  him  of 
joining  ill  battle.  His  hopes  at  length  were  realized  ; 
for  the  Earl,  after  instructing  his  cavalry  to  make  the 


• CV«Mirr#rtJr«,  |>.  9.  .tfhncNn  of  Den:\l,  Lord  f/Mi,  p.  15. 
BuiUie,  vol.  ii.  |»-  49. 
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History.  best  of  their  way  through  the  enemy’s  lines,  embarked 
on  the  27th  of  August  with  some  of  his  principal 
officers,  and  left  the  infantry  to  their  fate.  Upon  the 
.A*  several  regiments  who  fell  into  hw  hands  ns  prisoners 
to  •mPow^  no  severer  conditions  than  that  they 

h D should  lay  down  their  arms,  neglecting  even  the  usual 

l#UO  precaution  of  binding  them  not  to  serve  against  him 

during  the  war.* 

Magnum-  The  Parliament  behaved  with  great  prudence  as  well 
roityof  Pax-  M magnanimity  on  this  occasion.  Instead  of  upbraiding 
liamcot  Essex,  who,  in  exposing  himself  to  the  disaster  by  which 
be  had  been  overtaken,  had  disobeyed  a positive  order 
issued  by  the  Committee  of  both  Kingdoms  the  Houses 
thanked  him  for  his  past  services,  expressed  their  con- 
viction of  his  unshaken  fidelity,  and  assured  him  of  their 
continued  affection  and  esteem.  At  the  same  time 
they  gave  directions  that  his  army,  horse  and  foot, 
should  be  re-embodied  in  the  neighbourhood  of  South- 


ampton, and  amply  supplied  with  all  requisites  for  im- 
mediate service.  Waller,  whose  battalions  had  been 
recruited,  and  w ho  was  on  the  point  of  marching  into 
the  West,  was  desired  to  co-operate  with  Essex;  while 
the  Earl  of  Manchester  and  Cromwell,  who  had  retired 
into  the  Associated  Counties,  were  commanded  to  bring 
up  their  forces  that  they  might  assemble  under  the 
same  leader,  and  attack  Charles  on  his  return  from 
Cornwall  to  Oxford. 

The  King,  who  was  desirous  before  the  approach  of 
Newhtvv  ,r'nter  *°  relieve  the  garrisons  of  Basinghotise,  Bun- 
Oct  27.  " bury,  and  Dennington  Castle,  concentrated  his  troops 
A.  d.  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  posts,  and  established 
1644.  his  head-quarters  at  Newbury.  The  Parliament's  army 
made  haste  to  attack  him;  and  os  Essex  at  that  instant 
laboured  under  a fit  of  sickness,  the  command  was 
intrusted  to  Manchester,  the  next  senior  officer.  The 
conflict  was  firm  and  extremely  obstinate.  The  soldiers 
who  had  laid  down  their  arms  in  Cornwall,  eager  to 
obliterate  the  disgrace  which  stained  their  professional 
reputation,  urged  the  combat  with  the  greatest  fury ; 
and  having  retaken  some  of  the  cannon  which  they  had 
formerly  been  obliged  to  surrender,  they  are  said  to 
have  embraced  them  with  tears  of  joy.  Cromwell,  who 
commanded  the  cavalry  in  this  battle,  added  to  the 
high  character  which  his  former  exploits  had  merited, 
and  defeated  the  enemy  wherever  he  bad  an  opportunity 
of  leading  his  *•  Ironsides  ” to  the  charge,  Night,  it 
was  insinuated,  saved  the  Royalists  from  complete  dis- 
comfiture; while  the  General  on  the  other  side,  either 
from  undue  caution  or  personal  jealousy,  checked  the 
aidour  of  his  troops  when  about  to  follow  up  their 
advantage.  A short  time  afterwards  Cromwell  de- 
clared in  Parliament  that  Manchester  had  neglected  a 
favourable  opportunity  of  bringing  the  war  to  a close 
by  a total  defeat.  “I  showed  him  evidently  how  this 
success  might  be  obtained  ; and  only  desired  leave  with 
my  own  brigade  of  horse  to  charge  the  King’s  army 
in  their  retreat,  leaving  it  to  the  Earl's  choice  if  he 
thought  proper  to  remain  neutral  with  the  rest  of  his 
forces.  But,  notwithstanding  my  importunity,  he 
positively  refused  his  consent,  and  gave  no  other  reason 
except  that,  4 if  we  met  with  a defeat,  there  was  an  end 
of  our  pretensions  ; we  should  all  be  rebels  and  traitors, 
and  be  executed  and  forfeited  by  law/  ” 

Upon  leaving  the  field  of  Newbury,  the  King  placed 
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his  ordnance  in  Dennington  Castle,  and  thereafter  pur- 
sued his  inarch  to  Oxford.  Being  joined  by  Prince 
Rupert,  he  returned  in  a few  days  to  carry  away  his 
gun*,  and,  if  it  should  prove  necessary,  to  try  the  for- 
tune ot  arms  once  more  aguinst  his  adversaries.  Man- 
chester, although  he  saw  himself  thus  in  some  degree 
defied,  did  not  think  proper  to  renew  the  contest  without 
more  certain  hopes  of  success ; for  which  reason  he 
quietly  allowed  the  Royal  army  to  remove  their  cannon, 
and  thereby  to  convert  the  opprobrium  of  defeat  into 
the  triumph  of  victory.  Charles  having  brought  his 
forces  together  under  the  eye  of  his  enemy,  and  afforded 
a temporary  relief  to  the  beleaguered  garrisons  in  the 
neighbourhood,  returned  to  Oxford,  where  he  meant  to 
await  the  issue  of  further  negotiations. 

Meanwhile  the  affairs  of  the  Parliament  were  hroughl 
to  the  brink  of  ruin,  not  by  their  losses  in  the  field,  nor 
by  the  failure  of  their  pecuniary  resources,  but  by  dis- 
sensions, which  could  no  longer  be  concealed,  among 
their  principal  commanders.  Essex  and  Waller,  so  far 
from  aiding  each  other  in  the  common  cause,  appeared 
to  take  satisfaction  in  one  another's  reverses.  But  a 
misunderstanding  still  more  formidable  had  arisen,  as 
we  have  just  seen,  in  the  military  counsels  of  Lord 
Manchester.  His  Lieutenant-General,  ever  since  his 
success  at  Marston-moor,  had  continued  to  entertain  sus- 
picions as  to  the  ulterior  view*  of  his  commanding 
officer ; who,  he  apprehended,  like  others  of  the  Nobility, 
was  not  disposed  to  push  the  war  any  further,  nor  to 
sink  the  King  below  the  level  on  which  he  might  make 
an  equitable  arrangement  with  his  subjects.  Cromwell 
alleged  that  “ the  Earl  had  alway*  been  averse  from  en- 
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gagements  in  battle,  and  had  liecn  un  advocate  for  such  a 
Peace  to  which  a victory  in  the  field  would  have  been  an 
olrstocle.”  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  there  was 
some  ground  for  the  charge  thus  brought  against  the 
chief  Captain  of  the  Associated  Countie*.  The  Aristocracy 
at  large  already  perceived  that  their  order  was  contemned 
by  the  Commons,  and  that  in  the  event  of  further  success 
against  the  King,  there  was  great  hazard  of  its  being 
finally  abolished.  Early  in  the  contest,  indeed,  the  Lower 
House  manifested  a determination  to  place  themselves  on 
a footing  of  equality  with  the  Peers.  Secretary  N icholas, 
writing  to  his  master,  while  in  Scotland,  relates  that, 
at  a meeting  of  the  committees  of  both  Houses,  all  of 
them  were  bare-headed  during  the  conference;  the 
Commons  having  hinted  to  their  Lordships  that  if  they 
put  on  their  hats,  they  themselves  were  determined  to  do 
so  likewise.  For  these  reasons  the  popular  leaders  seein 
worthy  of  belief  when  they  assure  their  patrons  that  the 
noble  commanders  were  more  desirous  to  accommodate 


matters  with  the  King,  than  to  elevate  by  a succession  of 
triumphs  the  democratic  power  in  the  State,  which 
already  menaced  with  extinction  the  others. 

Cromwell  from  the  very  first  had  attached  himself  to 
the  thorough  or  radical  reformers;  that  class  of  men 
among  whom  were  Vane,  St.  John,  Irelon,  and  Martin, 
who  imagined  that  the  grievances  of  the  nation  could  not 
be  redressed,  so  long  as  the  regal  authority  was  permitted 
to  remain.  Hence  the  view*  and  interests  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant-General were  decidedly  opposed  to  those  of  the 
Nobleman  under  whom  he  served ; and  as  the  success  of 
the  one  party  was  incompatible  with  the  safety  of  the 
other,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  should  have  quar- 
relled. 

Two  great  obstacles  stood  in  the  way  of  the  Republi- 
cans, which  it  now  became  their  principal  study  to  remove ; 
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namely,  the  power  of  the  privileged  classes,  and  the  po- 
litical principles  of  the  Scottish  nation.  The  latter, 
apparently  the  more  formidable,  could  only  be  overcome 
by  dismissing  the  array  under  the  Earl  of  Leven  ; while 
the  former  was  to  be  more  artfully  counteracted  by  intro- 
ducing the  famous  Self-denying  Ordinance.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Scots,  however  inconsistent  with  their 
principles  their  actual  conduct  might  be  deemed,  were 
sincere  in  their  professions  of  supporting  the  royal  au- 
whirh  they  thority,  and  even  preserving  the  person  of  Charles.  Their 
had  to  cud-  Covenant  announced,  in  the  most  open  and  prominent 
tend.  manner,  their  resolution  to  effect  these  two  objects ; and, 
as  has  been  stated,  they  refused  to  grout  assistance  to 
the  English  Parliament  except  on  the  express  condition 
that  all  the  members  of  both  Houses,  and  every  officer  in 
the  public  service,  should  place  themselves  under  the 
same  obligation.  These  notions  were  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  projects  which  seem  to  have  been  already 
entertained  by  Cromwell  and  bis  friends,  inasmuch  as 
they  unequivocally  implied  the  existence  of  a Constitu- 
tional Monarchy  and  an  Established  Church.  Friendly 
to  neither  of  these,  he  bestowed  his  countenance  upon  the 
Independents,  a body  of  Christians  of  recent  origin  in 
England,  and  whose  distinguishing  tenets  may  lie  iden- 
tified with  the  two  propositions  that  every  congregation 
constitutes  a separate  Church,  ami  that  the  Pastors,  as 
they  are  elected  by  their  flocks,  so  ought  they  to  de- 
rive their  maintenance  from  the  private  contributions  of 
the  faithful.  The  opinions  of  this  class  of  professors,  as 
they  disclaimed  the  expediency  of  an  Establishment,  were 
most  convenient  for  such  of  the  Parliamentary  leaders  as 
meditated  a radical  change  in  the  system  of  the  English 
Government  It  has  been  usual  to  ascribe  to  his  love  of 
liberty  in  all  its  forms,  and  more  especially  of  an  entire 
freedom  of  conscience,  the  attachment  which  Oliver 
showed  to  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  Independents: 
but  it  will  be  found,  upon  a minuter  inspection  into  his 
character  and  motives,  that  he  was  not  particularly  sensi- 
tive with  regard  to  the  abstract  rights  of  mankind  ; and 
that  his  preference  of  the  Congregational  model  arose 
from  its  easy  adaptation  to  his  political  views  rather  than 
from  its  more  liberal  spirit, or  any  supposed  resemblance 
to  the  practice  of  primitive  times. 

Sclf-deoy-  The  designs  of  Cromwell  did  not  escape  the  suspicion 
mg  Ordi-  0f  Lord  Essex  and  of  the  Scottish  Commissioners.  The 
na^£Pto'  former,  it  is  true,  had  taken  some  personal  offence  at  his 
KT  report  to  Parliament  respecting  the  Battle  of  Newbury, 
a.  d.  >*»  which  he  seemed  to  lay  more  blame  on  the  Officers 

1644.  his  Lordship’s  army,  than  on  those  who  had  served 
under  Manchester  and  Waller.  The  Scots  in  like  manner 
were  displeased  with  him,  on  account  both  of  his  aversion 
from  Presbytery,  and  of  seme  expressions  he  had  used 
which  they  considered  os  reflectingon  the  honour  of  their 
nation.  But  it  may  be  presumed  that  their  fears  and 
aversion  had  a more  worthy  object  than  any  which  could 
arise  from  their  individual  interests;  and  when  they 
took  counsel  whether  they  might  not  denounce  him  as 
an  incendiary,  candour  requires  of  the  Historian  to  believe 
that  they  were  influenced  by  the  higher  motives  of 
patriotism  and  public  justice.  In  intrigue,  however,  as 
well  as  in  the  more  open  game  of  war,  Cromwell  proved 
himself  to  be  their  master.  After  assailing  the  characters  of 
the  several  Generals  who  had  hitherto  conducted  hostili- 
ties against  the  King,  he  induced  the  Commons  to  resolve 
that,  during  the  struggle  in  which  the  nation  was  en- 
gaged, **  no  Member  of  either  House  shall  have  or  ex- 
ecute any  office  or  command,  military  or  Civil,  granted  or 
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conferred  by  both  or  either  of  the  two  Houses  of  Par*  Annals  of 
liament,  or  any  authority  derived  from  both  or  either 
of  the  two  Houses;  and  that  an  Ordinance  be  brought 
in  accordingly."  a rc ** 

The  Upper  House  opposed  this  project  for  a time;  1625* 
but  on  the  3rd  of  April,  1645,  they  found  it  necessary  t0 
to  pass,  with  some  slight  modifications,  the  self-denying  A p> 
statute,  and  also  to  consent  to  the  remodelling  of  the  Army  1549. 

under  the  command  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  assisted  by  ^ ^ 
Major-General  Skippon.  By  this  new  method.SirThomas  £ “ 
was  not  only  appointed  Commander-in-chief,  but  was 
also  invested  with  the  power  of  nominating  all  the  officers  April, 
under  him,  and  even  with  the  execution  of  martial  law.  a.  d. 
No  mention  is  made  of  the  King’s  authority,  nor  is  any  16*5. 
clause  for  the  preservation  of  his  person  inserted  in  the 
Ordinance  ; but  the  General  is  directed  to  " lead  bis 
armies  against  all  and  singular  enemies,  rebels,  traitors, 
and  other  like  offenders,  and  every  one  of  their  adherents, 
and  with  them  to  fight ; and  them  to  invade,  resist,  re- 
press. subdue,  pursue,  slay,  kill,  and  put  in  execution  of 
death  by  all  wuys  and  means.”  It  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  in  appointing  officers  for  the  new  model,  the  place 
of  Lieutenant-General  was  left  vacant ; and  the  reason 
for  this  reservation  was  afterwards  made  manifest  by  its 
being  conferred  upon  Cromwell,  for  whom  it  was  secretly 
destined* 

Nor  did  ihe  elevation  of  Fairfax  to  the  first  command  Cromwell 
materially  impede  the  progress  of  the  future  Protector,  exempt*! 
or  even  diminish  his  influence  in  the  mean  lime.  Sir  fro,n  ,l* 
Thomas,  though  a brave  soldier,  had  no  confidence  in  ^ 
lm  own  resolutions,  and  was  much  inclined  to  repose  on  a 
more  vigorous  intellect,  in  all  matters  where  counsel 
rather  thun  action  was  required.  The  characteristic 
qualities  of  his  mind  were  simplicity  and  openness, 
equally  removed  from  reserve  and  from  guile.  He  paid 
a ready  homage  to  the  powerful  talents  of  Cromwell, 
who,  in  assuming  the  office  of  Lieutenant-General,  wua 
understood  to  direct  the  movements  of  the  army,  and  to 
dictate  the  orders  which  he  appeared  to  obey.  Various 
pretexts  were  used  for  dispensing  with  the  Self-denying 
Ordinance  in  his  favour,  and  at  length  on  the  10th  June 
the  Commons  resolved  that  **  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  be 
desired,  if  be  think  fit,  to  appoint  Lieutenant-General 
Cromwell  to  command  the  horse  under  Sir  Thomas, 
during  such  time  as  this  House  shall  be  pleased  to 
dispense  with  his  attendance.” 

In  this  manner  was  completed  that  very  politic  scheme  Tb»  object 
by  which  the  popular  party  at  once  prevented  Ihe  return  of  ^ "*r 
of  peace  and  secured  the  ascendency  of  their  own  inter-  ^*nr^‘v 
cat*,  as  well  as  the  temporary  depression  of  the  Peerage 
und  of  the  Crown.  To  accomplish  these  objects,  no  plan 
could  have  proved  more  effectual  than  that  of  placing 
Cromwell  at  the  head  of  the  urrny.  He  was  an  enemy 
to  half  measures ; and  he  dreaded  the  restoration  of  royal 
power  os  an  event  which  was  not  only  to  blast  all  his 
prospects  of  personal  aggrandizement,  but  to  defeat  the 
intentions  of  his  dearest  friends,  and  perhaps  to  expose 
them  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Court.  But  it  is  manifest 
that,  from  this  time,  the  fate  of  the  King  was  sealed.  No 
terms  which  could  be  proposed  as  the  basis  of  a settle- 
ment would  have  satisfied  the  two  great  parties,  or  have 
protected  the  one  against  the  power  and  suspicions  of  the 
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other.  Henceforth  the  sword  alone  was  to  determine 
/ whether  England  was  any  longer  to  hold  a place  among 
Monarchies,  or  to  undergo  the  experiment  of  a Repub- 
lican Government 

But  while  Parliament  was  engaged  in  these  prepara- 
tions for  war,  an  attempt  was  made  by  Commissioners 
from  the  King  and  the  two  Houses  to  negotiate  a peace. 
With  this  view  a meeting  took  place  at  Uxbridge,  on  the 
30th  January,  1645,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  moderate  on  both  sides,  who  were  weary  of  hostilities, 
though  hardly  any  expectation  was  entertained  that  the 
treaty  would  be  attended  with  a successful  issue.  The 
main  points  submitted  to  discussion  were  the  Church, 
the  militia,  and  Ireland,  and  the  period  for  deliberation 
was  limited  to  twenty  days;  but  as  the  subjects  of  de- 
bate were  nearly  the  same  which  had  been  embodied  in 
the  propositions  agitated  during  ibe  former  year  at 
Oxford,  there  was  no  approach  to  agreement  in  the 
Commission,  upon  whose  decision  depended  the  Iran* 
quillity  of  England.  The  affairs  of  Ireland  appear  not 
to  have  occupied  so  much  of  their  attention  as  was  be- 
stowed upon  the  army  anil  the  Church.  In  truth,  the 
renewal  of  the  War  in  that  country  could  only  have  been 
resolved  upon  in  the  event  of  a successful  termination  to 
the  Treuty  on  the  part  of  the  Sectaries,  as  the  Independ- 
ents were  now  catted  ; who.  in  prosecuting  hostilities 
against  the  Roman  Catholics,  were  influenced  more  by 
religious  motives  than  by  considerations  of  policy.  But 
the  Parliament  had  besides  reserved  additional  bitterness 


two  armies  were  employed  in  watching  the  move-  Annatvof 
men  Is  of  each  other.  The  principal  object  contemplated  Britain, 
by  that  of  the  Parliament  was  the  relief  of  Taunton, 
which  had  already  suffered  a close  investment  under  the  From 
direction  of  Sir  Richard  Granville;  while  the  King,  on  A‘ 
the  other  hand,  resolved  to  march  into  Wales,  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Chester,  the  garrison  of  which  was  now  re-  A D 
duced  to  great  distress  by  the  vigilance  of  Sir  William  1649* 
Rrereton,  who,  during  several  months,  had  maintained  a 
vigorous  blockade.  Cromwell,  who  had  been  instructed  to 
shut  (be  King  up  in  Oxford,  found  himself  unequal  to  the 
task  ; for  which  reason  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  who  had 
now  reached  Salisbury  on  his  way  to  Taunton,  was  re- 
called by  the  Committee  of  both  Kingdoms,  and  desired 
to  lay  siege  to  that  city  ; for  although  the  Sovereign  had 
retired,  it  contained  his  stores,  his  remaining  wealth,  and 
some  members  of  his  household.  The  approach  of  the 
Royalists  drove  away  Brercton  from  before  Chester,  nnd 
gave  liberty  to  the  brave  troops  who  were  confined  within 
its  fortifications  to  join  the  main  body  ; upon  which  they 
directed  their  march  to  Leicester,  which  they  took  by 
storm  the  very  clay  it  was  summoned  to  surrender.  The 
loss  of  so  valuable  a post  alarmed  the  Parliamentarians  in 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  suggested  to  their  Govern- 
ment the  expediency  of  raising  the  siege  of  Oxford,  of 
concentrating  their  armies,  and  of  confining  the  attention 
of  their  General  to  the  operations  of  Charles  and  Prince 
Rupert,  who  seemed  determined  to  penetrate  into  the 
North. 


for  the  King  in  the  punishment  and  proscriptiou  of  his 
distinguished  adherents.  In  the  exceptions  from  pardon 
detailed  in  one  of  their  propositions  were  specially  men- 
tioned forty  of  his  English  friends,  and  nineteen  belong- 
ing to  Scotland ; together  with  all  such  of  the  latter 
Kingdom  as  had  concurred  in  the  votes  at  Oxford  against 
that  country,  or  were  concerned  in  the  insurrection  of 
Montrose  and  his  partisans.  In  addition  to  this  they 
insisted  that  all  lawyers,  judges,  bishops,  and  other  public 
functionaries,  who  hud  deserted  the  Parliament,  should 
be  rendered  forever  incapable  of  exercising  their  respec- 
tive offices,  and  that  a third  part  of  their  estates  should 
be  forfeited  to  the  public  for  payment  of  the  national 
debt.  As  to  all  other  delinquents,  they  demanded  that 
a tenth  part  of  their  property,  if  it  exceeded  two 
hundred  pounds  in  value,  or  even  the  half  of  that  sum 
if  they  had  actually  carried  arms,  should  likewise  be 
seized  for  public  use.* 

Neither  B word,  neither  King  nor  Parliament  expected,  and 

jurty  in  it  is  equally  certain  that  neither  desired,  the  accomplish- 
v.iruttst.  ment  of  this  celebrated  treaty,  in  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances in  which  they  were  relatively  placed  at  the  period 
when  its  deliberations  commenced.  Each  looked  for  a 
favourable  change  in  the  aspect  of  affairs.  The  popular 
party  were  preparing  an  army  for  the  field,  which  they 
knew  would  have  no  other  object  but  conquest  and  the 
final  establishment  of  their  power.  Charles,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  not  without  hope  that  the  arms  of  Montrose 
in  Scotland,  and  a powerful  reinforcement  of  soldiers 
from  the  sister  island,  would  enable  him  in  the  Spring 
to  meet  his  enemies  on  equal  terms,  and  to  recover 
during  the  Summer  of  1645  all  that  he  had  lost  in  the 
course  of  the  late  campaign. 

For  some  time  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  the 
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No  sooner  did  Cromwell  appearthan  he  infused  intothe  Activity  in- 
counsels of  the  Commander-in-chief  the  spirit  of  enter-  '"to 
prise  which  distinguished  his  own  octive  mind.  Fairfax, 
though  he  appears  to  have  enjoyed  better  intelligence  than  Oliver 
the  King,  was  still  ignorant  as  to  the  ulterior  views  of  CmmvdL. 
his  enemy ; not  knowing  whether  they  meant  to  risk  a 
battle  or  to  continue  their  march  into  the  North,  with  the- 
intention  of  retrieving  the  effects  of  Marston-moor  in* 
that  important  division  of  the  kingdom.  In  fact  Charles 
hod  been  some  days  at  Daventry,  still  hesitating  whe- 
ther to  turn  his  face  Eastward  or  to  pursue  his  original 
plan,  when  news  was  carried  to  him  that  Sir  Thomas 
iiad  already  advanced  to  Northampton  with  a formidable 
army.  Upon  receiving  this  intelligence  the  King  next 
morning  retired  to  Haiborough,  meaning  to  go  back  even 
so  fur  us  Leicester,  that  he  might  draw  from  Newark  some 
regiments  of  foot,  and  keep  his  antagonist  at  bay  until 
the  other  forces  which  he  expected  could  have  time  to 
join  him.  But  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  night  an 
alarm  was  conveyed  to  Harborough  that  the  Parliamen- 
tarian General  had  encamped  within  six  miles.  A coun- 
cil of  war  was  immediately  held,  to  which  some  of  the 
officers  were  summoned  from  their  beds.  It  was  re- 
solved to  fight,  and  even  to  anticipate  the  attack  of 
Fairfax,  should  he  delay  to  advance.  Accordingly  at 
an  early  hour  on  the  14th  June  the  troops  were  drawn 
up  on  a rising  ground  about  a mile  south  from  the  town, 
a position  of  the  most  advantageous  nature  for  the  foot, 
cavalry,  and  ordnance.  The  main  Body  of  (he  infantry, 
amounting  toahout  two  thousand  five  hundred,  was  con- 
fided to  Lord  Ashley;  the  right  wing  of  horse,  being 
somewhat  less  numerous,  was  led  by  Prince  Rupert ; 
while  the  left  wing,  consisting  of  cavalry  from  the 
Northern  Counties,  and  of  some  detachments  from 
Newark,  in  all  not  exceeding  sixteen  hundred,  was 
intrusted  to  the  charge  of  Sir  Murmaduke  Langdalc.  In 
the  reserve  were  the  King's  life-guards,  commanded  by 
the  Earl  of  Lindsey,  and  the  royal  horse  guards  under 
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After  the  troops  had  remained  in  order  of  battle  till 
eight  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  it  began  to  be  doubted 
whether  the  intelligence  which  had  reached  them  respect- 
ing the  enemy  were  well  founded.  The  impatience  of 
Rupert  carried  him  two  miles  in  front  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  the  position  of  Fairfax,  and  there  imagining 
that  he  saw  the  van  of  the  Parliamentarians  beginning 
to  turn  their  backs,  he  sent  a message  to  the  King  to 
advance  at  a quick  step  with  the  whole  line,  and  com- 
mence the  pursuit.  Charles  put  his  army  in  motion  ; and 
relinquishing  the  favourable  ground  which  he  had 
originally  occupied,  led  his  battalions  into  the  plain  which 
separates  Harborough  from  Naseby.  Fairfax,  mean- 
time, having  formed  his  cavalry  on  a gentle  eminence 
immediately  behind  the  last  of  these  towns,  waited  the 
approach  of  the  assailants  who  had  not  yet  passed  the 
level  space  which  divided  the  two  hosts. 

Of  the  Parliament's  army  the  General-in-chief  and 
Skippon  commanded  the  main  battle;  Cromwell  had 
the  right  wing,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Rossiter ; 
and  the  left  was  committed  to  Ireton,  who.  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  his  father-in-law,  had  been  appointed 
Commissary-General  of  the  horse.  The  numbers  on 
both  sides  were  so  equal  as  not  to  differ  in  five  hundred 
men  ; amounting  in  either  line  to  abont  eighteen  thou- 
sand. The  engagement  began  in  the  wings,  which,  it 
will  be  observed,  were  chiefly  composed  of  cavalry. 
Prince  Rupert,  with  his  wouted  impetuosity,  charged  the 
opposite  squadrons  iu  the  division  of  Ireton,  which  he 
bore  down  at  the  first  onset  and  drove  out  of  the  field. 
Their  commander,  who  showed  no  less  skill  than  spirit, 
attempted  again  and  again  to  rally  them.  At  the  head 
of  a few  troops  which  had  kept  their  ground,  he  threw 
himself  on  a body  of  the  Royal  infantry ; but  the  latter 
being  armed  with  pikes,  his  horsemen  could  make  no 
impression  on  their  ranks,  and  he  was  at  length  wounded 
severely  in  the  thigh  and  face,  dismounted,  and  taken 
prisoner.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Prince,  regardless  of 
those  whom  he  had  left  engaged,  continued  to  hew  down 
the  fugitives, driving  them  through  their  reserves  until  he 
readied  the  cannon  in  the  rear,  and  the  waggons  loaded 
with  the  heavy  baggage,  f 

On  the  other  wing,  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  differ- 
ent. Cromwell,  who,  it  has  been  stated,  commanded 
the  rigid  of  the  Parliamentary  army,  rushed  upon  Sir 
Marmaduke  Langdalc  with  the  utmost  fury;  but  he, 
being  an  old  soldier,  stood  firm,  and  received  the  charge 
with  equal  gallantry,  when,  after  exchanging  a shot  from 
carbines  and  pistols,  they  fell  on  mutually  sword  in  hand. 
Rossiter  and  Whailey  gained  some  advantage  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  wing,  where  they  routed  two  divisions  of 
horse,  pushing  them  briskly  into  the  rear.  The  latter 
rallied  and  charged  again,  but  were  at  length  utterly  de- 
feated ; while  the  rest  of  the  cavalry  being  attacked  in 
flank,  found  it  necessary  to  retreat  and  leave  the  field  to 
the  enemy.  While  the  wings  of  either  army  were  thus 
engaged  with  alternate  sucoess,  the  foot  in  the  centre  be- 
gan the  battle  with  equal  fierceness,  and  for  two  hours 
kept  up  a destructive  fire-  The  King's  iofautry,  led  on 
by  gallant  officers,  and  enraged  at  the  defeat  of  their 


* R“»bworth,voLvii.p.  18-62.  WhiUlock,  p.  130.  Clarendon, 
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horse,  made  a furious  attack  on  that  part  of  the 
enemy's  line  which  was  commanded  by  Major-General 
Skippon,  who,  in  endeavouring  to  maintain  his  position, 
received  a severe  wound.  The  advantage  thus  gained  by 
the  Royalists  was  only  of  momentary  duration ; for  Crom- 
well, returning  with  his  victorious  brigades,  fell  upon  their 
flank  and  threw  them  into  the  utmost  confusion.  One 
regiment  alone  preserved  its  ranks  unbroken,  though 
twice  desperately  assailed  by  Fairfax;  upon  which  that 
General  ordered  the  Captain  of  his  lilc-guard  to  give 
them  a third  charge  in  front,  while  he  attacked  them  in 
the  rear.  Sir  Thomas  with  his  own  hand  killed  an 
ensign,  and  having  veiled  the  colours,  gave  them  to  a 
soldier  to  keep  for  him.  The  man  afterwards  boasted 
that  he  had  won  this  trophy ; and  upon  the  words  being 
repeated  to  the  General  he  replied,  41  Let  him  retain  that 
honour  ; I have  acquired  enough  to-day  beside.11 

It  was  remarked  by  Lord  Clarendon  that  this  differ- 
ence was  all  along  observed  in  the  discipline  of  the  King’s 
troops  and  of  those  which  marched  under  the  command 
of  Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  that  though  the  former  pre- 
vailed in  the  charge  and  routed  their  opponents,  they 
seldom  rallied,  and  could  not  be  brought  together  to 
make  a second  charge  the  same  day.  This  was  the 
reason  why  they  had  not  an  entire  victory  at  Edgehill. 
The  Parliamentary  soldiers,  on  the  other  haud,iftbey  were 
successful,  and  even  if  they  were  beaten  and  routed,  pre- 
sently rallied  ugain,  and  stood  in  their  runks  till  they 
received  new  orders.  On  the  present  occasion  the  King 
and  the  Prince  could  not  collect  their  broken  troops, 
which  were  still  in  sufficient  numbers  upon  the  field, though 
they  often  attempted  it  at  the  hazard'  of  their  own  per- 
sons. The  King,  addressing  the  horsemen  who  had 
returned  with  Rupert  from  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  ex- 
claimed, “ One  charge  more,  and  we  recover  the  day!”  But 
all  his  efforts  were  fruitless  ; for  what  could  not  be  ac- 
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have  been  considered  by  them  as  either  impracticable  or 
altogether  impossible. 

The  number  of  slain  on  the  side  of  the  Roy  alists  was 
eight  hundred,  and  the  Parliament's  army  is  supposed 
to  have  lost  two  hundred  more  ; but  of  the  former  not 
fewer  than  four  thousand  were  taken  prisoners.  There 
were  also  captured  the  whole  of  the  artillery,  eight 
thousand  stand  of  arms,  above  one  hundred  pair  of 
colours,  the  Royal  standard,  the  King's  cabinet  of 
letters,  his  coaches,  aud  the  whole  spoil  of  his  camp. 
Charles  retreated  first  to  Leicester,  aud  afterwards  to 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  followed  by  Cromwell,  who  is  said  to 
have  killed  all  the  stragglers  whom  he  overtook  on  the 
way, but  to  have  avoided  a genera]  action  with  the  cavalry, 
which  were  still  in  great  strength.  After  this  the  King 
with  a body  of  three  thousand  horse  went  to  Lichfield, 
and  through  Cheshire  into  North  Wales;  and  8ir 
Marmaduke  Langdale  with  about  two  thousand  five 
hundred  marched  to  Newark.  “This/’saysaloval  Author. 
“ was  the  most  fatal  action  of  the  whole  war;  not  so  much 
for  the  loss  of  cannon,  ammunition,  and  baggage,  of 
which  the  enemy  boasted  so  much,  but  as  it  was  impos- 
sible for  the  King  ever  to  retrieve  it.  The  foot,  the  best 
that  ever  he  was  muster  of,  could  never  be  supplied ; his 
army  iu  the  West  was  exposed  to  certain  ruin  ; and  the 
North  was  overrun  by  the  Scots.  In  short  the  case 
grew  desperate,  and  the  King  was  once  upon  the  point 
of  bidding  us  all  disband  and  shift  for  ourselves.”* 


Remark  by 
Lord  Cla- 
rendon. 


Lon  on 
both  tide*. 
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Leinster,  Taunton,  Bristol,  and  Exeter  soon  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  victors,  who  had  no  longer  to  encounter 
any  regular  opposition.  Honours  and  wealth  were 
heaped  upon  Cromwell ; and  on  the  first  day  of  Decem- 
ber the  House  of  Commons  resolved  that  “the  title  and 
dignity  of  a Baron  of  the  Kingdom  of  England,  with  all 
rights,  privileges,  pre-eminences,  and  precedencies  to  the 
title  and  dignity  belonging  and  appertaining,  be  conferred 
and  settled  on  Lieutenant-General  Oliver  Cromwell, 
the  Tartu-  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body  accordingly  ; and  that  it 
mentary  be  referred  to  the  former  Committee  to  consider  of  a fit 
army.  way  manner  for  the  perfecting  thereof.” 

After  a fruitless  endeavour  to  recruit  his  army  in 
Wales,  and  a demonstration  of  marching  towards  the 
Scottish  border  with  the  view  of  joining  Montrose,  the 
King  found  it  necessary  to  shnt  himself  up  in  Oxford, 
King  win-  where  he  spent  the  following  winter.  As  spring  ad  - 
to*  m Ox-  yanced  he  received  from  time  to  time  the  unwelcome  in- 
telligence that  the  several  towns  and  fortresses  in  the 
West  which  till  then  had  acknowledged  his  authority 
were  no  longer  able  to  resist  the  arms  of  the  Common- 
wealth ; and,  finally,  that  the  devoted  band  of  Royalists 
who  had  fought  under  the  colours  of  Hopton,  the  last  of 
his  Generals  who  kept  the  field  in  that  part  of  England, 
had  listened  to  the  terms  held  forth  by  Fairfax,  and  laid 
down  their  weapons.* 

April,  1646,  saw  the  termination  of  the  Civil  War  so 
far  as  diaries  wa->  himself  personally  concerned.  The  vic- 
torious arms  of  Cromwell  had  swept  like  a tempest  over 
the  Counties  contiguous  to  the  Capital,  and  had  left  no 
stronghold  unsubdued  which  might  have  afforded  refuge 
to  the  enemy,  or  enabled  them  to  collect  their  scattered 
troops.  Even  with  regard  to  Oxford,  which  alone  remained 
to  the  King,  it  was  obvious  that  the  temporary  repose 
which  that  city  was  allowed  to  enjoy,  arose  rather  from 
the  policy  of  the  Parliamentary  leaders  than  from  their 
want  of  power  to  reduce  it  The  difficulties  and  conten- 
tions which  afterwards  agitated  the  two  great  parties, 
with  reference  to  tire  custody  of  the  Royal  Person,  were 
already  anticipated  by  the  sagacious  mind  of  Cromwell, 
who  henceforth  assumed,  in  a great  measure,  the  direc- 
tion of  affairs.  Were  the  King  to  surrender  himself  to 
the  Parliament,  a treaty,  he  well  knew,  would  necessarily 
follow,  as  the  Presbyterians,  who  at  that  time  held  tiie 
reins  of  government,  had  no  intention  either  to  dissolve 
the  Monarchy  or  to  lake  away  the  life  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Sovereign.  It  therefore  became  the  main  object 
of  Oliver  and  the  Independents,  of  whom  Sir  Harry 
Vane  in  the  meanwhile  acted  as  the  agent,  to  prevent 
ail  negotiation  with  the  two  Houses,  and  thereby  to 
compel  Charles  to  have  recourse  to  some  such  expedient 
as  that  which  he  afterwards  adopted.  Ashburnham 
was  employed  by  the  King  to  represent  his  views  to  the 
wily  diplomatist  just  named,  and  to  urge  above  all 
things  his  free  access  to  Parliament.  For  this  purpose 
he  authorized  his  messenger  to  promise  large  rewards 
to  the  Generals,  to  Vane  himself,  ond  to  his  friends  ; 
and  to  give  an  assurance  that  if  the  other  party  should 
still  insist  upon  the  establishment  of  their  Ecclesiastical 
polity  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  peace,  his  Majesty 
would  join  his  forces  to  those  of  the  Independents 
under  Cromwell  and  Fairfax,  and  root  out  of  the  King* 


■poll*  found  in  the  Royal  Cabinet  were  copies  of  a number  of 
lettars  written  by  Charles  to  the  Queen.  Th*s»*  the  Parlia- 
ment afterwards  ordered  to  be  publikhed  ; s measure  which  baa 
exposed  them  to  the  charge  of  indelicacy  and  revenge. 
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dom  that  tyrannical  government.  Vane  returned  an-  Annals  of 
swers  so  extremely  evasive,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand  what  were  fads  precise  objects  in  carrying  on  this  ' 
hazardous  correspondence.  It  has  been  conjectured  Aro™ 
that  besought  to  detain  the  King  at  Oxford  till  Fairfax 
should  bring  up  the  army  from  Cornwall ; to  amuse,  in  t0 
short,  the  Royal  bird  until  the  fowlers  should  have  A.  n. 
enclosed  him  in  their  toils.  1649. 

Oxford,  in  the  mean  time,  was  invested  by  a Body  of  Eacajws  to 
cavalry  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Raiosborough,  the  Scottish 
who  had  received  strict  orders  to  prevent  the  King's  ^“P  ^ 
escape,  lest  he  should  proceed  to  the  Capital.  Upon 
hearing  that  Fairfax  had  reached  Andover,  Charles  **  D< 
entreated  the  Colonel  to  lake  him  under  his  protection  1646 
and  conduct  him  to  London ; nor  was  it  till  he  received 
a direct  refusal  from  this  officer  that  he  formed  the  final 
resolution  of  throwing  himself  upon  the  generosity  of 
the  Scuts,  with  whom,  through  Monlreuil.  the  French 
envoy,  he  had  been  some  time  in  treaty.  It  is  remark- 
able, that  this  intention  on  the  part  of  the  unhappy  Mo- 
narch was  known  in  Londou  a week  before  he  attempted 
to  realise  H;  and  it  admits  not  of  any  doubt  that  Rains- 
borough was  directed  to  connive  at  his  departure  from 
the  University,  provided  his  face  were  turned  towards 
the  North.  The  Independents,  uow  fast  rising  into 
power,  dreaded  the  termination  of  hostilities  so  long  as 
their  antagonists,  the  Presbyterians,  were  so  powerful  in 
the  Lower  House ; and  “ herein,''  says  Heath,  Cromwell 
most  cunningly  and  deceitfully  first  practised  the  King’s 
ruin ; for  whereas  upon  (he  rendition  of  that  city,  if  the 
King  had  been  taken  in  it,  a sudden  end  had  been  put 
to  the  troubles  by  some  composure  which  would  have 
marred  Cromwell's  plots,  not  to  be  acted  but  by  a stra- 
tocracy and  an  army ; by  this  means  of  suffering  him 
to  escape,  which  might  easily  have  been  prevented,  the 
War  was  no  nearer  a conclusion  than  at  the  beginning, 
if  the  Scots,  which  was  hoped,  howsoever,  would  have 
proved  honest,  and  kept  their  allegiance  und  faith  due 
to  such  extraordinary  trust  and  confidence  reposed  in 
them." 

There  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  the  Lieutenant-  Motives 
General  was  better  pleased  to  hear  that  the  King  had  signed  to 
retired  to  the  Scottish  camp,  tluui  he  would  have  been  CromweU* 
to  see  him  at  Westminster,  in  treaty  with  the  Commons, 
whose  determinations  he  aould  not  yet  fully  control. 

Nay,  it  would  have  added  to  his  satisfaction  to  learn 
that  the  Scots  had  resolved  to  caponsc  the  Royal  cause, 
and  to  avow  their  intention  of  replacing  Charles  on  the 
Throne.  He  dreaded  nothing  at  this  conjuncture  so 
much  as  the  chanoe  of  peace  between  the  Sovereign  and 
hie  people ; and  be  is  said  to  have  even  perilled  his 
reputation,  in  some  degree,  by  showing  kindness  to- 
wards the  Royalists  who  were  taken  prisoners  in 
Oxford,  that  he  might  thereby  get  quit  of  all  such  impe- 
diments as  would  have  delayed  his  preparations  for  the 
•*  Northern  warfare,"  his  attack  of  Lord  Leven's  army, 
had  the  latter  proved  loyal. 

The  caution  with  which  the  Scottish  General  acted  Propoii- 
frustmted  in  the  mean  time  the  hopes  of  the  future  Pro-  tions  »ub- 
tector,  and  deprived  him  of  that  employment  for  his  jj^gj  *° 
arms  which,  of  all  others,  he  would  have  preferred.  mg' 
Instead  of  the  movement  of  troops,  an  active  communi- 
cation by  letters  took  place  between  the  authorities  of 
Newcastle  and  those  at  Westminster ; and  Charles  once 
more  discovered  that  his  only  chance  of  safety  depended 
upon  his  success  in  negotiating  with  the  Parliament, 
the  majority  of  whom  still  belonged  to  the  ranks  of  the 
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Hilton’*  Presbyterians.  Three  months  elapsed  before  the  pro- 
positions  were  submitted  to  him  by  the  hands  of  certain 
^ronl  commissioners,  who  were  desired  to  restrict  their  delibe- 
*•  D>  rations  with  the  Monarch  to  the  space  of  ten  days,  and 
not  to  rest  satisfied  with  any  thing  short  of  an  entire 
A D acceptance  of  all  the  conditions  with  which  they  were 
1649  intrusted.  The  terms  offered  on  this  occasion  were 
' essentially  the  same  as  those  rejected  by  him  the  pre- 
ceding year,  but  were  rendered  somewhat  more  dis- 
agreeable to  the  Royal  feelings  by  a number  of  additional 
restraints  and  an  enlarged  list  of  proscriptions.  On 
the  tenth  day  Charles  replied  that  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  return  an  unqualified  assent  to  proposals  of 
such  immense  importance  ; that  without  explanation  he 
could  not  comprehend  how  much  of  the  old  constitution 
it  was  meant  to  preserve,  or  how  much  to  take  away  ; and 
that  a persona!  interview  had  therefore  become  necessary 
for  both  parties,  in  order  to  remove  doubts,  weigh  reasons, 
and  come  to  a perfect  understanding,  lie  added  that, 
for  this  purpose,  it  was  his  intention  to  repair  to  West- 
minster so  soon  as  the  two  Houses  and  the  Scottish 
Commissioners  would  assure  him  that  he  might  reside 
there  with  freedom,  honour,  and  safety.* 

Conduct  of  When  the  enemies  of  the  King  found  that  the  Scots 
Cromwell  were  not  disposed,  Irom  any  chivalrous  sentiments  on 
and  Iretoa.  behalf  of  their  native  prince,  to  incur  the  hazard  of  a 
war  with  the  rising  Commonwealth,  they  directed  all 
their  eff  >rts  to  prevent  a successful  issue  to  the  treaty  of 
Newcastle.  It  is  mentioned  by  a modern  writer,  that 
the  task  of  defeating  the  pacific  views  on  either  side 
was  assumed  by  Cromwell  and  Ireton;  the  latter  a firm 
and  rigid  disciple  of  the  Republican  school,  and  the 
former  such  **  that  whatever  he  dared  to  think,  that  also 
he  dared  to  speak/'  These  determined  individuals 
had  no  sooner  chosen  their  part,  and  resolved  to  fight 
their  adversaries  with  their  own  weapons,  than  they 
completely  threw  into  the  shade  the  pigmy  efforts  of 
the  Presbyterians.  Having  once  sworn  to  deceive,  the 
dimensions  of  their  minds  enabled  them  immediately  to 
stand  forth  accomplished  and  entire  adepts  in  the  school 
of  Machiavcl.  They  were  satisfied  that  the  system  ihey 
had  adopted  was  just ; and  they  felt  no  jot  of  humility 
or  self-abasement  in  the  systematical  pursuit  of  it/’t 
Charles  Having  resolved  on  a plan  of  deception,  they  next 
deceived  ly  bethought  themselves  of  the  means  whereby  it  might  be 
then-  accomplished.  One  engine  they  are  said  to  have  em- 
ployed in  the  execution  of  their  purpose  was  a clergy- 
man whose  escape  from  punishment  in  the  Tower  they 
contrived,  and  whom  they  commissioned  as  their  agent 
to  the  King  at  Newcastle.  This  clergyman  is  conjec- 
tured to  have  been  Hudson,  the  same  person  who  had 
-assisted  Charles  in  his  flight  from  Oxford  a few  months 
before,  and  who,  two  years  afterwards,  lost  his  life  fight- 
ing for  the  King  in  the  second  Civil  War.  He  was 
adapted  for  their  purpose  as  being  a devoted  royalist, 
and  particularly  hostile  to  the  Presbyterian  party.  His 
instructions  were  to  advise  Charles  by  all  means  to 
reject  the  propositions,  and  to  throw  himself  upon  the 
army,  the  leaders  of  which  were  in  that  case  determined 
to  replace  him  in  the  full  exercise  of  the  royal  authority, 


• Clarendon,  Paprrt,  vol.  ii.  p.  243.  Baillie,  voL  ii.  jv  208. 
Lingnrd,  vol.  x.  p.  345.  The  names  of  the  Comnuniioneni  rant 
to  Newcastle  were  Sir  Walter  Karle,  Sir  John  Hippesley,  Robert 
Goodwin,  and  Luke  Robinson.  The  Lord  Chancellor  Loudon 
and  the  Matijuum  of  Argyll  likewise  waited  upon  hi*  Majesty  on 
behalf  of  Scotland. 

f Godwin,  Hittory  of  /Ac  Cemmomoeallk,  v©l.  ii.  p.  203. 


upon  the  simple  conditions  of  liberty  of  conscience,  and 
such  a security  for  the  military  power  of  the  State  in 
their  favour  as  they  should  think  it  necessary  to  require. 

The  same  persons  who  had  commissioned  Hudson, 
brought  over  the  Marquess  of  Hertford,  who  was  now 
in  London,  and  several  other  of  the  King's  most  dis- 
tinguished friends,  to  trust  them,  and  to  entertain  the 
same  views  which  they  had  infused  into  their  agent. 

These  persons  accordingly  furnished  Hudson  with 
letters,  recommending  to  Charles  to  listen  to  the  sug- 
gestions which  he  might  have  to  offer.* 

The  surrender  of  the  King's  person  to  the  Parliament,  The  King 
and  the  disgraceful  terms  on  which  the  Scots  acceded 
to  this  arrangement,  arc  so  well  known  as  not  to  require  t<k 
any  details.  But  it  may  not  be  unseasonable  to  remark,  ■ 
that  heuceforth  the  struggle  was  no  longer  between  the 
Crown  and  the  People;  it  was  between  the  two  factions 
into  which  the  popular  leaders  had  formed  themselves 
during  the  progress  of  the  War.  In  this  contest  we  shall  State  of 
behold  Cromwell  acting  a distinguished  part ; treading  P**1"** 
under  foot  the  very  authority  for  which  he  had  lough l 
in  the  field  ; using  as  tools  the  ablest  men  of  (he  Age  ; 
and  inducing  the  friends  of  liberty  to  strain  their  utmost 
exertions  for  the  establishment  of  a military  despotism, 
under  which  the  law  of  the  sword  superseded  for  a time 
the  exercise  of  every  other  code  in  the  administration  of 
public  affairs.  In  fact  it  was  his  owu  success  as  a 
General  that  brought  about  the  condition  of  things 
which  first  led  to  his  embarrassment  as  a statesman, 
and  finally  to  his  usurpation  of  the  supreme  power.  By 
the  victories  he  achieved  over  the  Royalists,  the  King 
was  reduced  sufficiently  low  to  encourage  the  hope  that 
the  future  government  of  the  Country  might  be  estab- 
lished on  a safe  foundation,  equally  favourable  to  the 
just  rights  of  the  Sovereign  and  to  the  liberties  of  the 
nation  : but  such  a compromise,  which  in  all  circum- 
stances must  be  attended  with  great  difficulty,  was  in 
this  case  opposed  as  well  by  the  divided  interests  of  the 
popular  leaders  as  by  the  feeling  of  superiority  which 
swelled  in  the  hearts  of  the  military  victors,  who  now 
considered  themselves  entitled  to  give  the  law  to  the 
beaten  Monarchists.  In  truth  there  were  three  parties 
who  claimed  the  right  of  being  heard  in  the  final  settle- 
ment of  affairs;  and  it  unfortunately  happened  that, 
on  whatever  principle  the  arrangement  might  take  place, 
one  of  the  three  must  be  sacrificed  to  secure  the  union 
of  the  remaining  two.  A Treaty  between  the  King 
and  the  Presbyterians  necessarily  involved  the  political 
downfal  of  the  Independents;  while  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Crown  and  the  latter  class  of  Religionists 
must  infallibly  have  led  to  the  Ecclesiastical  discom- 
fiture of  their  opponents,  the  adherents  of  the  Cove- 
nant, and  supporters  of  the  Westminster  Assembly.  It 
is  more  easy,  in  short,  to  describe  the  perplexity  in  winch 
the  King,  the  Parliament,  and  the  uriny  were  placed 
by  the  conclusion  of  the  War,  than  to  suggest  an  expedi- 
ent by  which  they  might  have  accommodated  their 


* Godwin,  vol.  ii.  p.  204.  The  view*  here  slated  by  the  His- 
torian of  the  Commotnc*~a//A  are  somewhat  confirmed  by  Bishop 
Burnet,  who  remarks,  “ At  thin  time  the  Independents,  fearing  tha 
extremity  to  which  the  King  was  driven  might  force  him  to  con- 
sent to  any  thing  upon  which  a settlement  might  follow,  betook 
themselves  to  tfr-tmge  meihodt  to  obstruct  it ; they  therefore  gave 
some  hopes  that  they  would  be  willing  to  dispense  with  the  im- 
posing of  the  Covenant,  and  consent  to  a toleration  of  Kpiscopacv 
and  the  Liturgy,  provided  they  might  be  satisfied  on  other  points/ 
— Mrnotrt,  p,  28o 
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History,  differences,  and  secured  the  public  peace.  An  honest 
patriotism  would  no  doubt  have  accomplished  much  on 
™ both  sides  ; but  unhappily  for  the  reputation  of  the 
1025  principal  characters  engaged  in  that  momentous  con- 
to  ‘ flict,  the  evil  spirit  of  private  ambition,  rivalry,  and 
a.  d.  personal  dislike,  had  universally  mixed  itself  with  the 
1049  sullen  temper  engendered  by  false  views  of  religion,  as 
well  as  with  that  desire  for  retribution  and  reprisal 
which  a long  course  of  hostilities  could  not  fail  to  create 
in  the  national  mind. 

Progress  of  In  the  year  1645.  so  fatal  to  the  interests  of  the  King 
fa  Scot!  **  tl  *n  sever*^  Counties  of  England,  the  courage  and 
11  /u*n  military  talent  of  Montrose  gained  some  considerable 
1645*  8^vi,nlapt's  in  the  North.  Breaking  into  the  Highlands 
ut  the  head  of  a small  army,  consisting  of  Irish  and  the 
retainers  of  the  loyal  clans  he  multiplied  his  successes 
so  rapidly  that  the  Lords  of  the  Covenant  were  seized 
with  dismay.  He  defeated  their  best  troops  under 
Burley  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  Aberdeen  ; and  then, 
eluding  the  attack  of  Argyle  and  Lord  Lothian  among 
the  mountains  of  Inverness,  he  fell  suddenly  upon  the 
country  of  the  former  Chief,  and  let  loose  upon  it  all  the 
horrors  of  War.  Pushing  onward  by  forced  inarches  he 
at  length  surprised  the  head  of  the  Campbells  himself, 
encamped  near  Fort  William  on  tile  shores  of  an  estuary 
colled  Iuverlochy;  where,  as  is  well  known,  Argyle 
yielded  to  the  weakness  of  his  nerves,  deserted  his  fol- 
lowers amidst  the  strife  of  battle,  and  saved  his  own 
life  at  the  expense  of  his  Tribe,  most  of  whom  perished 
in  the  attempt  to  retrieve  the  honour  which  he  had  cast 
away.  The  Covenanters,  terrified  by  the  progress  of 
the  Royalists,  sent  out  against  Montrose  two  Generals  of 
experience  and  reputation,  Bui llie  and  Urrey,  on  whose 
zeal  they  could  rely  with  the  utmost  confidence.  Unable 
to  keep  pace  with  him,  his  soldiers  not  being  im- 
peded either  with  baggage  or  provisions,  they  resolved 
to  divide  their  forces,  the  belter  to  watch  his  move- 
ments and  check  his  depredations  on  the  estates  of  their 
allies.  Urrey,  who  possessed  many  of  the  qualities 
which  distinguish  a great  military  lender,  overtook  him 
at  Alderne,  a place  not  far  lirom  Inverness,  and  instantly 
made  preparations  for  an  attack.  Montrose,  aware  of 
his  own  deffciency  in  numbers,  supplied  his  want  of 
men  by  ingenuity  aud  stratagem  ; and  rushing  upon 
his  foe  with  the  usual  impetuosity  of  Highlanders  and 
Irish,  he  drove  four  thousand  disciplined  warriors  from 
the  field,  inflicting  on  them  a severe  loss  and  securing  a 
complete  victory.  Baillie,  upon  hearing  of  this  dis- 
comfiture, made  haste  to  revenge  the  disgrace  of  his 
colleague  ; but,  instead  of  succeeding  in  his  object,  he 
was  doomed  to  sustain  a similar  misfortune  and  to  be 
completely  worsted  in  a bloody  conflict  into  which  he 
was  drawn  at  the  village  of  Alford.* 

HU  victory  Encouraged  by  his  success,  the  conqueror  resolved  no 
at  Kilsyth,  longer  to  confine  himself  to  the  mountains,  but  to 
descend  into  the  low  country  and  dispute  with  the 
enemies  of  his  Royal  master  the  possession  of  Edin- 
burgh and  the  finances  of  the  Kingdom.  The  Presby- 
terians made  a powerful  effort  to  defeat  his  purpose,  by 
assembling  their  whole  forces  and  proceeding  to  meet 
him  as  he  issued  from  the  glens  of  Perthshire,  at  a 
little  distance  from  Lochlomoud-  An  engagement  fol- 
lowed soon  afterwards  at  Kilsyth,  which  terminated  in 
the  total  overthrow  of  the  Covenanters,  who  lost  more 

• Ruihwi>rth,  vol,  fii.  p.  228.  Wisboit,  Lift  of  AJanUotr, 
cb.  x.  xi. 
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than  six  thousand  men,  and  saw  the  remainder  so  Annala  of 
completely  dispersed  as  to  be  utterly  incapable  of  Britain, 
rallying  for  the  defence  of  the  Capital  which  was  now 
threatened  by  the  triumphant  Royalists.  This  brilliant  *rotn 
victory  procured  a great  accession  of  strength  to  Mon- 
Irose ; many  Noblemen  who  had  hitherto  remained  * ^ ’ 

neutral  now  declared  for  the  King;  and  he  was  invited  A D 
into  the  Southern  Counties  by  the  Earts  of  Hume,  1549 
Traqunir,  and  Roxburgh,  who  had  promised  to  join  him 
with  their  numerous  dependents.  But,  in  the  mean 
time.  David  Lesley,  afterwards  Lord  Newark,  was 
detached  from  the  Scottish  army  in  England  for  tile 
relief  of  their  distressed  friends  in  the  North,  and  brought 
with  him  a strong  body  of  horse,  the  only  species  of 
soldiers  able  to  cope  with  the  nimble-footed  natives  of 
the  hills,  whose  movements,  at  once  sudden  and  swift, 
had  disconcerted  all  the  measures  of  General  Baillie. 

The  Highlanders  had  taken  up  a position  at  Philip-  Defeated 
haugh,  in  Selkirkshire,  where  they  were  surprised  by  Da»id 
Lesley  and  beaten  with  considerable  loss.  Montrose  *‘*,'<T* 
himself  was  compelled  to  seek  safety  in  flight ; and, 
huviug  retraced  his  steps  into  the  fastnesses  of  the 
Grampian  range,  he  resolved  to  await  (he  issue  of 
impending  events.* 

So  unpropilious  was  the  fortune  of  Charles  at  this 
moment  that  even  the  successes  of  his  General  in  Scot- 
land were  disadvantageous  to  him,  because  they  en- 
couraged on  his  side  the  hope  of  an  effectual  resistance, 
aud  thereby  created  a number  of  enemies  who  dreaded 
the  evils  of  a complete  triumph  on  the  part  of  the 
Royalists,  after  a struggle  in  which  there  were  many 
injuries  to  inflame  resentment,  and  many  wrongs  not  to 
be  redressed  without  the  hazard  of  life  and  properly. 

The  imprudent  conduct,  too,  of  the  Earl  of  Glamorgan, 
in  Ireland,  added  to  the  difficulties  of  the  King’s  position, 
at  a lime  when  no  allowance  wus  made  for  motives  which 
could  only  he  defended  on  the  plea  of  necessity,  and 
were,  therefore,  extremely  liable  to  misrepresentation 
when  canvassed  by  his  enemies. 

No  sooner  hud  the  Parliament  obtained  possession  Parliament 
of  his  Majesty's  person  than  they  resolved  to  diminish  V* 

the  numbers  of  the  army,  and  to  remove  from  the  exer-  tb# 

cise  of  a dangerous  power  the  more  ambitious  of  the 
general  officers.  At  the  period  in  question  the  majority 
of  the  influential  Members  in  both  Houses  were  of  the 
Presbyterian  persuasion,  and  consequently  hostile  to 
Cromwell  and  his  Independents  ; for  which  reason  the 
latter  resolved  to  employ  the  influence  they  had  acquired 
from  their  long  service  in  the  field  to  prevent  the 
accomplishment  of  a purpose  so  obviously  calculated  to 
endanger  both  their  interests  and  their  personal  safety. 

Their  bold  and  sagacious  leader  divided  his  time  between 
the  camp  and  the  House  of  Commons,  concealing  with 
his  usual  dexterity  the  plan  by  which  he  had  determined 
to  oppose  the  power  of  the  one  to  the  pretensions  of  the 
other.  In  conducting  the  intrigues  by  which  the  army 
was  fiually  turned  against  the  Legislature,  he  employed 
the  subtle  mind  of  Ireton,  his  son-in-law  and  Com- 
missary-General. Fairfax,  indeed,  was  still  Commander- 
in-chief,  and  hence  the  official  business  of  the  different 
corps  passed  through  his  hands  and  bore  the  nominal 
impress  of  his  sanction.  But,  in  fact,  os  be  himself 
acknowledges,  the  real  power  was  vested  in  his  Lieu- 
tenant-General, who  used  the  name  and  authority  of  his 
superior  officer  to  further  the  ends  of  his  own  ambition. 

* WUhart,  ch  xLLi.  Ruahworth,  vol.  tH.  p.  231. 
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Hilary.  Parliament  were  not  blind  to  the  danger  of  a military 
despotism,  ami  had  therefore  resolved  to  send  part  of 
t-MMi  ii,e  tr<>ops  to  Ireland.  and  to  place  the  remainder  on  a 
new  footing,  under  the  direction  of  oficers  attached  to 
their  political  principles.  The  death  of  Essex,  it  w true, 
which  had  recently  occurred,  rteprived  them  of  the 
chief  means  by  which  they  had  hoped  to  realise  their 
I t i M.» 0f  ®t*h  elite,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  additional  strength 
Cr.Mnl*!  u v>  (^>e  ca,"*‘  of  the  Independents.  Still  their  resolution 
•nd  1 reton.  to  diminish  the  ranks  of  the  luiUalions  reserved  for  home 
service  continued  mistaken ; and,  with  this  view,  they 
sent  Cromwell  and  Ireioii  to  Walden,  the  bead -quarters 
of  the  General,  charged  with  orders  to  soothe  the  minds 
of  the  soldiers,  to  confirm  their  allegiance  to  the  two 
Houses,  and  to  induce  as  rnauy  as  were  wanted  for  Ire- 
land to  engage  heartily  in  that  expedition.  It  is  well 
known  that  this  mission  was  nut  crowned  with  success: 
and  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  distinguished  persons 
employed  in  it  rather  increased  the  disaffection  and 
stimulated  the  resentment  of  the  troops,  by  supplying 
them  with  arguments  against  compliance,  and  with 
written  appeals  addressed  to  the  public. 

IXHcnn'vnt  To  carry  on  a regular  negotiation  with  their  masters 
in  the  army.  at  Westminster,  the  soldiers  elected  two  individuals 
from  every  regiment  to  represent  their  wishes  and  to 
advocate  their  cause.  The  officers  Imd  already  formed 
a similar  association  ; and  hence  these  two  Rudies,  who 
formed  a standing  committee  of  management,  or  council 
of  war,  bore  some  resemblance  to  tin*  Houses  of  Par- 
liament. The  elective  members  were  originally  called 
adjutatorsor  assistants,  but,  in  a little  lime,  either  from 
ignorance  or  malignant  wit,  they  were  usually  known  by 
the  name  of  agitators.  They  assumed  to  themselves  the 
right  of  giving  an  opinion  on  all  pnblic  matters;  of 
disputing  the  ilecisions  of  the  Government;  and  of 
listening  to  such  terms  as  were  proposed  for  the  satis, 
faction  of  their  brethren  in  the  camp,  as  well  as  for  the 
future  regulation  of  military  affairs  at  home  and  abroad. 
They  were,  in  short,  a deliberative  assembly  with  arms 
ill  their  hands;  and  accordingly,  when  their  arguments 
failed  to  produce  the  pro|>er  (fleet  on  cither  House,  they 
struck  their  tents,  or  abandoned  their  quarters  in  the 
country,  and  marched  in  older  of  battle  to  the  doors  of 
the  Parliament. 

Declaration  At  length  both  Houses  perceiving  the  necessity  of 
by  Parlia-  pressing  their  measures  without  delay,  voted  a declara- 
diabanilm  **on  army  should  be  immediately  reduced,  and 

thranr.j"15  appointed  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  Ixmi  Delaware,  and  Sir 
” " Gilbert  Gerard  to  see  their  resolution  carried  into  effect. 

Meantime  the  camp  was  removed  from  Walden  to  Bury 
St.  Edmund's,  where  a general  council  of  officers  and 
agitators  was  soon  afterwards  held,  with  a view  of 
averting  the  measure  recommended  by  Parliament  until 
all  the  grievances  of  the  soldiers  should  be  redressed. 
A petition  to  Fairfax  was  drawn  up  under  the  auspices 
of  Ireton,  Kick.  Obey,  Li  1 borne,  and  Harrison,  re- 
monstrating in  the  first  place  against  the  tyrannical 
proceedings  of  the  Legislature,  and  then  soliciting  that 
he  would  order  all  the  regiments  to  come  in  from  out- 
quartera,  and  make  speedy  peejmrstious  for  a complete 
rendezvous  of  the  whole  army.  During  this  interval,  a 
corps  under  Colonel  Rainsborough  refused  to  march  to 
the  sea-side,- whence  they  were  to  be  embarked  for  Jersey ; 
snd,  at  the  same  moment.  Comet  Joyce,  an  officer  m 
Cromwell’s  own  regiment,  proceeded  to  Oxford  with  a 
hundred  horsemen  to  secure  the  artillery  and  ammunition 
deposited  in  that  gamson,  in  order  that,  should  the 
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Military  Council  find  it  necessary  to  oppose  the  votes  of 
Parliament  by  force  of  arms,  they  might  not  tic  destitute  __nl^a,i, 
of  suitable  supplies.*  T'n/m 

At  this  juncture  the  Lieutenant-General,  finding  that  A D 
his  conduct  wan  suspected,  and  dreading  that  his  oppo- 
nents  in  the  Lower  House  would  make  a motion  for  to 
sending  him  to  the  Tower,  suddenly  left  London  and  A<  Da 
prevented  himself  to  the  troops,  by  whom  he  was  1649. 
received  with  the  loudest  acclamations,  and  immediately  y;„. 
invested  with  the  supreme  command.  Cromwell,  who  Bun 
had  meditated  this  decisive  step  some  time  before  the  by  Joyce, 
exposure  of  his  perfidy  compelled  him  to  retire  from-*1411®*** 
the  metropolis,  found,  on  his  arrival  at  the  camp,  that 
the  King  also  was  on  his  way  to  tfie  same  place.  Ap- 
prehensive lest  the  Parliament  should  enter  into  treaty 
with  Charles  before  their  designs  were  ripe  for  execu- 
tion, the  Independents,  at  the  suggestion  of  their  Cliiefi 
sent  a |»arty  of  horsemen  to  seize  his  Majesty's  person. 

Mr.  Joyce,  the  subaltern  already  named,  proceeded  to 
Holdeuby  House,  where  the  Sovereign  was  detained, 
with  orders  to  make  him  his  prisoner  and  convey  hitn 
to  the  head-quarters  of  the  General.  The  Royal  captive, 
satisfied  that  oil  resistance  would  prove  vain,  and 
observing  that  his  guard  joined  the  troopers  under  the 
Cornet  who  hud  been  detached  to  remove  him,  con- 
sented, though  not  without  manifest  hesitation,  to 
accompany  his  new  guides  whithersoever  they  might 
have  instructions  to  conduct  him.  He  was  carried  the 
first  day  as  far  as  Hinchinbrookc  House,  and  subse- 
quently to  Newmarket,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
the  army  was  encamped.t 

Fairfax,  who  was  entirely  ignorant  of  tikis  plot,  waited 
on  Charles  the  following  morning,  and  endeavoured  to 
persuade  him  to  go  back  to  Holdeuby,  promising  to 
supply  him  with  such  a military  force  as  would  render 
impracticable  all  similar  attempts  on  hi9  personal  se- 
curity. The  King  declined  to  rctttm,  and  spoke  some- 
thing about  his  interest  in  the  army,  which  showed 
that  certain  proposals  must  have  been  made  to  him  by 
the  cavalry  under  Joyce  before  his  removal  from  tire  cus- 
tody of  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners.  Sir  Thomas 
immediately  summoned  a council  of  war  to  proceed 
against  the  Cornet,  according  to  martial  law,  for  this 
high  offence  and  breach  of  duty.  41  But  the  officers,** 
he  himself  has  recorded,  44  whether  for  fear  of  the  dis- 
tempered soldiers,  or  rather,  as  I suspected,  from  a 
secret  allowance  of  what  was  done,  made  all  my  endea- 
vours in  this  ineffectual."^ 

The  army,  now  under  the  direction  of  tliat  master  The  army 
mind  which  thought  nothing  was  done  so  long  as  there  advances 
remained  any  thing  to  be  achieved,  drew  nearer  to  the  . 

Capital,  in  order  to  frighten  Parliament  into  compliance  ^^1  of 
with  their  wishes.  They  adopted  the  bold  expedient  of  London, 
aocusi ng  of  High  Treason  eleven  Members  belonging  Jam  16- 
to  the  Lower  House,  who,  being  Presbyterians,  so 
greatly  dreaded  the  resentment  of  the  opposite  faction 
that  they  vacated  their  seats  and  sought  safety  in  a 
temporary  concealment.  They  next  demanded  that  the 
militia  of  London  should  be  placed  m the  hands  of 
those  who  bad  exercised  the  command  during  the  war, 
thereby  depriving  of  a powerful  source  of  influence  their 
political  opponents  in  the  House  of  Com  moos,  who  had 

• /‘ar&Amenimry  liifry,  rot.  XV.  p.  344.  Rasbwotth,  Tot  vtt. 

p.  457—461. 

♦ WhiUlock,  p.  230 — 254,  Warwick,  p.  299.  Rush  worth, 

Voi.  Vil.  p.  315.  Clarendon,  toL  t.  p.  47. 

J Short  Mr  mono/ 1,  Somem'k  Tract*,  vol,  v.  p.  394. 
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Ili^ory.  recently  intrusted  some  of  their  own  creatures  with  the 
command  of  the  civic  battalions.  This  concession,  how- 
*rom  ever,  so  much  enraged  the  Citizens  that  they  crowded 
*'  round  the  doors  of  Parliament,  and  by  shouts  and 
^ t©J  menaces  of  the  most  alarming  nature  compelled  the 

A D Members  to  rescind  their  vote.  Their  hutred  of  the 

1649  army,  at  the  same  instant,  renewed  their  feeling  of 
compassion  for  the  King  ; and  uuder  the  impulse  of 
this  generous  emotion,  they  insisted  upon  a resolution 
being  passed  that  his  Majesty  should  come  forthwith  to 
London,  and  be  invited  thither  with  honour,  freedom, 
and  safely.* 

Deputation  The  tendency  of  such  an  occurrence  was  too  obvious 
ef  bath  Bm{  important  to  escape  the  penetration  of  the  military 
t^h*** 80  ^cn'  Accordingly,  under  pretence  of  freeing  the 
cainn  Parliament  from  restraint,  they  advanced  to  Hounslow 
Heath,  where  they  were  met  hy  the  two  Speakers,  Man- 
chester and  Lcnthatl,  attended  by  eight  Peers  and  about 
sixty  Commoners,  who  unanimously  declared  that  they 
Army  en*  came  to  the  army  for  protection.  Orders  were  imme- 
ters  the  diately  given  to  lead  the  troops  into  the  city,  whither 

atjr*  they  escorted  the  fugitive  Members  of  the  two  Houses, 
and  restored  them  to  the  exercise  of  their  wonted 
authority.  The  inhabitant*,  among  whom  the  Presby- 
terian party  had  great  influence,  endeavoured  to  oppose 
the  entrance  of  these  military  umpires;  an  attempt  was 
also  made  to  repair  the  fortifications,  with  a view  to 
ultimate  resistance;  and  a proposal  followed  to  take 
the  field  at  the  head  of  the  civic  militia.  Waller  and 
Massey  were  invited  to  assume  the  command  of  this 
tumultuary  force  against  the  veterans  of  Fairfax  and 
Cromwell ; but  the  rapid  progress  of  the  latter  quelled 
the  courage  of  the  townsmen,  and  disposed  them  to 
submit  to  the  moderate  terms  which  were  held  forth  by 
their  invaders.  By  a vote  of  both  Houses,  the  General 
was  made  Constable  of  the  Tower  of  London;  and  this 
was  immediately  followed  by  a resolution  for  a day  of 
thanksgiving,  inasmuch  as  Parliament  had  been  re- 
stored to  its  freedom  and  honour  with  so  little  effusion 
of  blood.  This  submission  of  the  city,  and  the  con- 
sequent triumph  of  the  Independents,  look  place  on  the 
6th  of  August,  1647. t 

Indulgence  During  the  greater  part  of  the  months  of  June  and 
■bewu  to  July  the  King  hud  accompanied  the  motions  of  the 
*rmy-  oocuP>'i*»ff  In  neighbourhood  of  their  cau- 
ton  men  ts  such  houses  s*  were  fit  for  his  residence.  At 
3’  this  period  began  that  rivalry  of  attention  to  his  Majesty 
on  the  part  of  the  two  great  tactions  who  were  struggling 
for  ascendency  in  the  nation,  which  led  him  to  hesitate 
which  of  their  offers  be  should  accept  until  he  finally 
lost  the  good  opinion  and  support  of  both.  The 
conduct  of  Cromwell  pending  these  negotiations  was 
liberal  and  considerate,  lie  granted  permission  to  the 
King’s  friends  to  visit  their  master  in  private  ; allowed 
the  Royal  Chaplains  to  resume  their  professional  duties 
in  the  household  ; and  forbade  all  restrniut,  but  such  os 
might  be  thought  necessary  to  prevent  the  sudden  de- 
parture of  his  captive.  On  the  1st  of  July  the  Monarch 
was  indulged  so  far  as  to  have  leave  to  spend  a day  or 
two  at  the  Castle  of  Windsor ; and.  wherever  he  went, 
care  was  taken  that  preparations  should  be  made  for  his 
reception  not  inferior  to  what  had  been  customary  in 
a Royal  progress.  Cromwell  even  procured  for  the 


King  the  pleasure  of  an  interview  with  his  younger  Annul*  of 
children,  w ho  were  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Parliament.  _ t>*n~ 
This  meeting  occurred  on  the  15th  of  July:  and  the  ” 

Princes  were  further  allowed  to  pass  a short  time  with 
their  father  at  Cavershnm,  a sent  belonging  to  Lord 
Cavers,  whither  the  people  flocked  in  great  numbers  to 
see  them,  strewing  the  way  with  branches  and  flowers. 

But  the  principal  residence  of  Charles  was  at  Hampton 
Court,  whence,  after  a brief  interval,  he  was  prompted 
to  take  flight,  under  the  apprehension  that  his  life  was 
threatened  by  hired  ftssassiu*.* 

Having  subdued  both  King  and  Parliament,  the  IiwU>p«»nd- 
Indcpeiidenta,  whose  lenders  were  ulso  the  chief  officers  rntaendea- 
in  the  army,  now  seriously  turned  their  thoughts  to  the  ,*°  "** 
important  task  of  settling  the  affairs  of  the  nation  on  a VcrnroenT  ^ 
permanent  basis.  Cromwell  and  lreton,  who  acted 
for  the  others,  prepared  a series  of  propositions,  drawn 
up  in  the  name  of  the  soldiers  us  well  as  of  the 
Commons,  and  presented  them  to  the  King  for  his  con- 
sideration. The  suhstance  of  these  articles  respected,  IVnpori- 
in  the  first  place,  certain  improvements  in  the  const i-  hoiw  rot* 
tution  of  Parliament,  the  election  of  Members,  and  the 
period  of  sitting.  Secondly,  it  was  provided  that  the 
military  power,  by  sea  and  hind,  should,  for  the  next 
ten  years,  be  at  the  disposal  of  Parliament ; his  Majesty 
not  to  interfere  with  the  appointment  of  officers  during 
that  period  nor  afterwards,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Legislature.  No  person  who  had  carried  arms  against 
the  Parliament  was  to  hold  any  place  in  the  public  ser- 
vice for  five  years,  nor  to  be  a Member  of  either  House 
until  after  the  lapse  of  the  same  space  of  time.  The 
great  officers  of  State  during  the  next  ten  years  were 
to  be  nominated  by  Parliament,  who  afterwards  were 
to  name  three  candidates,  of  whom  the  King  was  to 
select  one.  Peers,  who  had  been  created  since  the  re- 
moval of  the  Great  Seal  in  1642,  were  not  to  sit  in  Par- 
liament without  the  consent  of  both  Houses.  All  grants 
under  the  King's  Great  Seal  since  that  date  were  to  be 
pronounced  void;  while  all  deeds  bearing  the  Impress 
of  that  used  by  the  Parliament  were  to  be  declared 
valid.  All  coercive  power  in  Bishops  and  other  Ecclesi- 
astical officers  was  to  be  taken  away;  the  use  of  the 
Liturgy  was  not  to  be  enjoined  ; nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  the  taking  of  the  Covenant  to  be  enforced.  F urther, 
the  King,  Queen,  and  Royal  issue  were  to  be  restored 
to  safety,  honour,  and  freedom,  without  diminution  of 
their  rights,  or  limitation  to  the  exercise  of  regal  power, 
beyond  what  is  contained  in  the  above  particulars. 

Finally,  a number  of  State  delinquents,  not  exceeding 
five,  were  to  be  excepted  from  the  benefit  of  whatever 
indemnity  might  be  granted  by  Parliament  in  behalf 
of  those  who  had  served  in  the  camp  or  council  of  the 
Mouarch.t 

Charles  was  staggered  by  the  articles  which  pro-  Bn  rejects 
vided  for  the  punishment  of  his  frieuds,  and  declared  * ni* 
their  incapacity  to  serve  in  Parliament ; and  by  the 
omission  of  all  legal  support  for  the  Episcopal  Church. 

In  allusion  to  the  fate  of  Strafford,  he  solemnly  pro- 
tested that  no  man  should  suffer  for  his  sake  ; and 
concluded  an  interview  to  which  he  had  admitted  the 
Commissioners  of  the  army  by  itenuring  them  that  he 
could  not  accept  their  proposals ; and,  moreover,  that 
their  interests  could  not  be  long  supported  without  Ins 
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History,  co-operation.  “You  will  full  to  rutn  if  I do  not  sustain 

'-FronT"/  3®“**' 

^rowi  The  negotiation*  thus  carried  on  between  the  King 
ami  the  principal  officers  alarmed  the  agitator*-,  whoima- 
’ girted  that  Cromwell  had  resolved  hya  com  pro  IT)  ISO  with 
A D his  Majesty  to  aggrandize  himself  and  leave  them  to 

1649.  their  fate.  At  all  events  the  Lieutenant- General  af- 
fected to  c< insider  himself  in  danger,  and  actually  re- 
quested that  Berkeley  and  Ashburnhom,  the  agents  of 
Charles,  would  not  repair  to  his  quarters  so  frequently 
and  with  so  little  disguise.  He  still  indeed  declared  his 
uruliminished  anxiety  for  an  adjustment  of  all  differ- 
ences; imprecating  on  himself  and  his  posterity  the 
vengeance  of  Heaven  if  he  were  not  sincere  in  his  en- 
deavours to  serve  the  King  in  that  particular  ; but,  at 
the  same  time,  he  did  not  conceal  his  apprehensions 
with  regard  to  the  inconstancy  of  the  army.  There  had 
recently  sprung  up  in  the  ranks  a class  of  political  fana- 
tic* who  declaimed  against  all  distinctions  in  society 
Rise  of  except  such  as  rented  on  mental  endowments  or  spi- 
Leveiler*.  ritual  gifts,  and  who,  from  the  objects  they  professed  to 
have  in  view,  were  denominated  Levellers.  This  mis- 
chievous sect  hail  formed  an  alliance  with  the  agitators, 
and  thereby  acquired  so  much  influence  with  the  com- 
mon soldiers  os  to  place  on  a very  insecure  footing  the 
authority  of  the  regimental  officers,  and  even  of  the 
Commander  himself.  Animated  by  a Lifter  hatred  to- 
wards Kings,  Nobles,  nud  all  the  privileged  classes,  they 
viewed  with  great  suspicion  the  intercourse  which  sub- 
sisted between  Cromwell  and  the  Royal  Commissioners; 
and  they  are  represented  as  having  on  one  occasion  so 
far  yielded  to  their  jealousy  a*  to  have  meditated  the 
death  of  that  distinguished  leader,  on  account  of  his 
apostasy  from  the  principles  of  freedom.  It  may  there- 
fore lie  regarded  ns  not  altogether  improbable  that,  in  a 
fit  of  intemperate  zeal,  they  in  like  maimer  used  threat- 
ening language  with  reference  to  the  person  of  the 
Monarch  ; and  lienee  the  Lieutenant-Gpneral  may  have 
had  some  pretext  for  conveying  to  him  the  information 
which  has  been  supposed  to  hasten  his  final  decision  in 
leaving  Hampton  Court.* 

KingleavM  The  departure  of  the  King  relieved  the  dominant 
Hampton  party  from  a great  embarrassment,  inasmuch  as  the 
Court*  continuance  of  the  negotiation  without  the  hope  of 
success  exposed  them  to  a double  danger,  the  resent- 
ment of  the  agitators  and  the  suspicion  of  the  Presby- 
terians. That  event, accordingly,  changed  their  method 
of  procedure  towards  him,  and  continued  them  in  the 
intention  of  removing  him  from  the  scene  altogether. 
But  they  deemed  it  more  politic  to  devolve  the  final 
Treaty  with  the  Sovereign  upon  the  Parliament,  whom 
they  should  thereby  render  responsible  tor  the  cata- 
strophe which  they  saw  was  likely  to  lake  place;  for 
they  well  knew  that  the  Cal vinistic  party  would  not  come 
to  an  agreement  with  him  on  the  term*  proposed  by 
the  army,  and  that  the  Independents  in  the  House  of 
Commons  would  not  now  enter  into  treaty  with  him 
even  ou  the  lowest  conditions  to  which  his  misfortunes 
might  compel  him  to  descend. 

In  a case  *o  extremely  complicated,  and  which  in- 


•  Clarendon  fvol.  v.  jv.  79.)  mentions  that  the  King,  when  V 
fled  from  Hampton  Court,  had  no  intention  of  going  to  the  Is! 
of  V\  ight ; hut.  u Hume  remarks,  there  is  a letter  trom  Chari, 
to  the  Lari  of  Laneric.  Secretary  of  Scotland,  in  which  he  i-la.ul 
intmiat.  s that  this  measure  »m  voluntarily  emfcrwvd.  Dc  1h 

as  it  may,  there  can  W no  doubt  that  he  iwm  took  a weaker  stei 
or  one  more  agreeable  to  Cromwell  and  his  adherents. 


volved  so  many  interests  not  easily  to  lie  reconciled.  Annals  of 
St  is  not  surprising  that  there  should  have  been  per-  ^riiain. 
petuated  against  Charles  the  charge  of  insincerity.  He 
did  not  fail  to  perceive  the  value  of  his  accession  to  both  ^ ^ 
the  parlies  who  courted  him  ; and,  as  it  was  avowedly  jggh 
a bargain  on  either  side,  the  imputation  of  selfish  motive*  *_ 
might,  perhaps,  not  without  some  show  of  justice,  have  D 
been  reciprocally  urged  by  the  Parliament,  the  King,  HJ49, 
and  the  army.  Charles,  too,  laboured  under  a pecu-  niHiculxU* 
liar  disadvantage  in  conducting  all  the  Treaties  which  wi1h  wh3Ch 
were  proposed  to  him  after  the  Battle  of  Naseby,  ill  he  «m  le- 
thal he  could  not  negotiate  with  more  than  a part  of  *vt. 
his  people  at  one  time;  and  hence  he  had  no  security 
that  his  concessions,  however  ample,  would  effect  the 
great  object  which  both  himself  and  his  opponents  pro- 
fetwed  to  have  in  view.  For  example,  in  the  conference 
which  took  place  sit  Hampton  Court,  when  he  rejected 
the  propositions  offered  by  Cromwell,  Sir  John  Berkeley, 
who  was  desirous  to  bring  about  a settlement,  demanded 
of  I reton  and  the  other  officers  what  they  would  do,  if 
the  King  should  consent ; to  which  they  replied  that 
they  would  submit  the  conditions  to  the  Parliament  for 
their  approbation.  From  this  acknowledgment  it  is 
obvious  that  an  acceptance  of  the  terms  proposed  by  the 
army  would  not  necessarily  have  formed  the  basis  of  a 
peace  with  the  national  Representatives;  and  conse- 
quently, that  the  Monarch  had  much  reason  in  his 
arguments  when  he  requested  that  Commissioners  might 
be  mutually  appointed  by  the  Parliament  and  by  the 
council  of  officers  respectively,  to  prepare  the  way  for  a 
personal  Treaty,  in  the  conclusions  of  which  all  interests 
might  he  united.  To  this  plan,  however,  apparently  so 
equitable,  neither  the  Military  nor  the  Parliamentary 
lenders  could  ever  be  induced  to  accede.  Each 
wished  to  negotiate  separately ; to  gain  the  Royalists 
by  closing  with  their  master  ; to  strengthen  their  own 
hands,  in  short,  in  order  that  they  might  he  able  to  put 
down  their  rivals.  Can  it  he  a matter  of  surprise  then 
that  Charles,  when  he  found  that  the  only  result  at  which 
his  negotiations  could  arrive  was  to  array  the  King  and 
the  Parliament  against  the  army,  or  the  King  and  the 
army  against  the  Parliament,  should  have  hesitated  to 
conclude  with  either  faction ; and  that  he  should  have 
entreated,  as  he  all  along  did,  to  be  allowed  to  submit 
the  controversy  to  the  people  at  large  in  the  Capital  of 
his  Empire  ?• 

The  vigorous  measures  adopted  by  Fairfax  and  Ateend- 
Cromwell  at  the  general  rendezvous  of  the  army  placed  «iey  of  the 
the  power  of  the  Commonwealth  entirely  in  their  hands.  ann*' 
Parliomcnt,  after  the  retreat  of  the  eleven  Members,  had 
shown  a disposition  to  submit  to  their  military  guides, 
and  even  to  promote  their  views,  and  every  thing 
would  have  hastened  to  a confirmed  despotism,  under 
the  mixed  oligarchy  of  the  Sword  and  the  Gown,  had  not 
the  People,  whose  interests  had  ceased  to  be  remembered 
by  either  party,  revived  for  a moment  to  a sense  of  the 
danger  with  which  they  were  threatened.  They  had  seen 
the  VVnrcomc  to  an  end  without  deriving  from  Peace  any 
of  the  benefits  which  they  had  been  led  to  expect.  A 
sum  of  money,  large  beyond  all  precedent,  was  raised 
annually  upon  the  property  and  labour  of  the  nation  ; 
an  army,  exceeding  forty  thousand  men.  was  kept  up  to 
overawe  the  populace,  whose  battles  they  pretended  to 
fight ; while  hundreds  of  officers,  originally  poor  and  of 

• See  Berkeley,  jWfiiwiri,  sad  Ludlow,  voL.  i.  jt.  228.  These 
authors  were  both  unfriendly  to  the  Independents  ; but  the  fact* 
sidled  by  them  throw  much  light  uj*»a  the  general  narrative. 
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ffutoiy.  the  meanest  profession*,  were  now  in  the  enjoyment  of 
great  wealth,  and  some  of  them  not  a little  disposed  to 
r/«»*n  trample  on  the  rights  of  their  less  fortunate  brethren.* 
The  King  having  refused  the  four  proposals,  or  Bills 
us  they  were  called,  sent  to  him  as  the  basis  ofaTrealy, 
A D the  Commons  resolved  that  no  mqre  addresses  should 
lfi49  ^ matle  10  his  Mnjiily,  and  that  no  correspondence 
Riils  i ’ leading  to  a settlement  of  affairs  should  be  renewed, 
flvunr  lvf  No  sooner  were  these  determinations  made  known  to  the 
,bt  King,  puhlic,  than  every  one  suspected  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  those  who  had  assumed  the  direction  of  affairs  to 
abolish  entirely  the  Monarchical  Government,  and  to  in- 
troduce in  its  place  a military  sway.  The  great  majority 
of  the  nation,  therefore,  began  to  wish  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Sovereign.  Much  diversity  of  opinion  prevailed, 
no  doubt,  with  respect  to  the  conditions  ; but  all  agreed 
that  what  Charles  had  so  often  demanded,  a personal 
Treaty,  ought  to  be  granted,  as  the  most  likely  means 
to  reconcile  opposite  interests  and  to  lead  to  a satis- 
factory arrangement.  Scarcely  a day  passed  which  was 
not  marked  by  some  occurrence  indicative  of  the  popular 
feeling.  An  alarming  tumult  in  the  city,  in  which  the 
apprentices  forced  the  guard,  and  ventured  to  engage 
some  soldiers  under  the  command  of  the  General,  wua 
quickly  followed  by  disturbances  in  Norwich,  Canterbury, 
Exeter,  and  other  places.  These  were  indeed  soon 
suppressed  by  the  vigilance  of  Fairfax  ; but  the  cry  of 
“God  and  the  King,”  shouted  by  the  rioters,  proved 
clearly  that  a sentiment  in  favour  of  Royalty  was  every 
hour  gaining  strength.  At  the  same  lime,  petitions 
from  different  public  Bodies  were  poured  into  the  two 
Houses,  all  concurring  in  the  same  prayer,  that  the 
army  should  be  disbanded  and  the  Monarch  brought 
bock  to  his  Capital.  Cromwell  and  his  friends,  aware 
that  it  would  not  be  in  their  power  to  control  the  city 
while  their  forces  were  employed  in  the  field,  withdrew 
their  opposition  in  the  Lower  Chamber  so  far  ns  to 
permit  the  Presbyterian  party  to  carry  a vote  that  no 
change  should  be  made  in  the  fundamental  Government 
of  the  realm  by  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  ; and  on 
this  ground  the  Citizens  declared  themselves  engaged 
to  live  and  die  with  the  Parliament.-!- 
TV  Welsh  Nor  were  these  demonstrations  ill  favour  of  the  King 
r.ns.  confined  to  tumults  and  popular  uproars.  The  men  of 
Kent,  under  Hales  and  Going,  flew  to  arms,  and  ha- 
zarded an  action  with  the  troop  commanded  by  Fairfax 
and  Skippon.  They  were  indeed  defeated,  but  the  re- 
solution with  which  they  fought  at  Maidstone  endangered 
for  a moment  the  ascendency  of  the  Republicans.  The 
Welsh  who,  throughout  the  whole  War,  hud  been  friendly 
to  the  Royal  cause,  once  more  assembled  under  the 
banners  of  their  Chiefs;  and  Colonel  Payer,  the  Go- 
vernor of  Pembroke  Castle,  was  the  first  to  proclaim  the 
authority  of  the  Monarch  and  bid  defiance  to  the  threats 
of  the  Independents.  But  the  approach  of  Cromwell 
at  ll»e  head  of  a few  veteran  regiments  crushed  entirely 
the  hopes  of  the  insurgents,  though  he  was  compelled 
to  spend  more  than  six  weeks  in  the  siege  of  Pembroke. 

The  Scots,  whose  aid  throughout  the  whole  of  these 
Civil  broils  was  extremely  uopropitious  to  the  Monarchy, 

* Speaking  of  Major-General  Harrison,  Mrs.  Hutchinson  re- 
mark*, that  " he  who  was  but  n mesne  maa’t  tonne  niul  of  a 
meane  education,  and  no  estate  before  the  warn*,  had  gathered  an 
estate  of  two  thousand  pounds  a-yewre.  besides  engrossing  grate 
offices,  au<l  maintained  his  coach  and  family  nt  a highth  ms  if  they 
had  been  home  to  principality. H Vol.  ii.  j>.  17.k. 

f Journals  '24.1,267,  272.  Lingard,  vol.  x.  p.  412. 


had  again  recruited  their  army  to  fight  for  the  King  Annals  of 
and  the  divine  right  uf  Presbyterianism.  The  more  Bnhaa* 
rigid  of  their  number,  suspicious  as  to  the  motives  of 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton  who  commanded  the  expedition,  roni 
had  opposed  his  exertions  in  all  the  districts  to  which  D‘ 
their  influence  extended ; and  hence  the  troops  which 
he  succeeded  in  raising  were  not  only  far  from  being  A n 

hearty  in  the  cause,  but  were  also  ill  provided  with  1549 

arms,  ammunition,  and  supplies.  “ Our  inarch/’  says  one 
of  the  officers,  “ was  much  retarded  by  most  rainie  and 
tempestuous  weather,  and  by  staying  for  countrie  horses 
to  carry  our  little  ammunition.  The  vanguard  is  con- 
stanllie  given  to  Sir  Marmnduke,  upon  condition  he 
should  constantlie  furnish  guides,  pioneers  for  clearing 
the  way.  and,  what  was  more  than  both  these,  to  have 
pood  and  ccrlainc  intelligence  of  all  the  enemie’s  motions. 

But  whether  it  was  by  our  fault  or  his  neglect,  want  of 
intelligence  helped  to  ruin  us;  for  Sir  Marmaduke  was 
well  nigh  totally  routed  before  we  knew  it  was  Cromwell 
who  attacked  us."* 

This  army,  as  every  reader  knows,  was  completely  Hiailkn 
disorganized  and  fell  in  pieces.  The  rear-guard  alone,  •kfcaied. 
which  was  a full  day’s  march  behind  the  main  body,  re- 
turned to  Scotland  in  good  order;  the  rest  were  cither 
cut  off  by  the  militia  of  the  several  Counties  through 
which  they  attempted  to  pass,  or  were  detained  as  pri- 
soners of  war.  Hamilton  himself  and  some  of  his 
principal  officers,  w hom  shame  prevented  from  joining 
the  miserable  rout  of  their  Countrymen,  surrendered  to 
the  enemy  on  the  sole  condition  of  experiencing  the 
mercy  of  Parliament.  A similar  fate  awaited  Sir  Mar- 
maduke Langdule,  who,  with  several  of  his  followers, 
was  overtaken  at  a country  inn  on  the  borders  of  Staf- 
furdshire.  Cromwell  meanwhile  continued  his  march  to 
the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  and  finally  proceeded  to 
Edinburgh,  The  terror  of  his  name  as  a soldier  ex- 
torted from  the  Presbyterians  in  that  city  a show  of 
respect  which  they  did  not  feel  for  his  character  as  a 
leader  of  Sectarians.  Many  yielded  indeed  less  re- 
luctantly to  his  demand  for  suppressing  the  Royalists 
and  replacing  the  power  of  the  State  in  the  hands  of 
Argyle.  He  was  entertained  by  the  old  Earl  of  Levin, 
who  commanded  in  the  Castle ; and  it  is  said  that,  at 
one  of  their  confidential  meetings,  the  Covenanters 
agreed  with  him  that  “ there  wras  a necessitic  to  take 
away  the  King’s  life.”t 

In  the  absence  of  the  army,  the  Presbyterians  resumed 
u temporary  ascendency  in  Parliament,  and  renewed  their  , 
negotiations  with  Charles.  They  repealed  the  vote  of 
non-addresBes,  and  sent  proposals  for  the  consideration 
of  his  Majesty,  which  were  discussed  at  considerable 
length  in  the  small  town  of  Newport,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  The  result  was  indeed  unfavourable;  but  the 
spirit  of  conciliation  w hich  was  thus  manifested  by  the 
two  Houses  was  sufficient  to  alarm  the  military  dema- 
gogues. The  Council  of  Officers  issued  a threatening 


* Memoirs  uf  hit  mm  Ijfe  and  Times,  by  Sir  James  Turner, 
p.  62,  G3.  Dr.  Lingard  (voLx.p.  417.)  says  that  Sir  M.  Lang- 
dale  " fell  back  on  the  Scottish  army  near  Preston,  ami  warned 
the  Duke  to  prepare  for  battle  on  the  following  day.”  Had  this 
been  «o,  Hamilton  would  have  deserved  at  the  hands  of  hi»  own 
army  the  punishment  which  ho  afterwards  received  at  the  hand*  of 
the  Parliament : but  (hit  account  given  by  l'uruer  is  more  prubable. 
and  explains,  if  any  thing  can  explain,  tho  wi  etched  management 
of  llie  combined  forces. 

f Turner.  p,  6B,  69.  Th«  campaign  of  1648  was  dis- 

tinguished by  the  death  of  Cromwell's  eldest  son,  Oliver,  who  was 
killed  in  a skirmish  of  cavalry.— Noble,  JUsmoirt,  vol.  i.  p.  13.3. 
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Hiitorj.  proclamation,  charging  the  majority  of  the  Commons 
» ith  apostasy  from  their  former  principles  and  appealing 
Frutn  from  their  authority  to  the  “extraordinary  judgment  of 
A D*  God  and  all  good  people.”  To  provide  for  the  settle- 
1625.  meat  of  the  Kingdom  and  the  punishment  of  the  guilty, 
fo  the  General  marched  several  regiments  into  London, 
ffil9  quartering  them  at  Whitehall,  York  House,  and  the 
j-  ^ Slews.  At  the  same  time,  and  with  similar  intentions, 
nunwl  to  they  gave  orders  to  remove  Charles  from  the  Isle 
Hunt  Cas>  cf  Wight  to  Hurst  Castle,  a solitary  edifice  on  the  coast 
tie-  of  Hampshire,  and  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  the  sea. 

Colonel  These  arbitrary  measures  on  the  part  of  the  army 
^Tresth*  j,,sl|y  ^nnrd  the  more  moderate  section  of  the  Lower 
House.  * House.  They  remonstrated  against  the  seixure  of  the 
Royal  person,  as  having  been  made  without  their  know- 
ledge. and  in  opposition  to  their  wishes;  und  being  no 
longer  able  to  conceal  from  themselves  that  a thorough 
revolution  in  the  Government  was  meditated  by  the 
Independents,  they  resolved  into  consideration  the  con- 
cessions made  by  the  King  at  Newport,  and  to  determine 
whether  they  might  not  be  held  as  a sufficient  basis  on 
which  to  rest  the  settlement  of  the  nation.  A debate, 
which  continued  three  days  and  a whole  night,  ended 
in  the  affirmative.  The  military  faction  was  defeated 
by  a majority  of  forty-six ; and  in  this  resolution  the 
judgment  of  the  Commons  unquestionably  coincided 
with  that  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  who  had  for  some 
time  been  extremely  desirous  for  an  accommodation  with 
their  Sovereign.  Rut  the  officers,  though  worsted  in 
Parliament,  did  not  relinquish  their  intention  of  de- 
stroying the  Monarchy.  They  marched  down  two 
regiments  to  the  House ; seized  and  imprisoned  the 
leaders  of  the  opposite  party  ; intimidated  the  remainder 
so  as  to  repel  them  from  their  duty  ; and,  by  these 
means,  obtained  a full  command  over  the  future  deli- 
berations of  that  renowned  assembly.  This  celebrated 
purification,  administered  by  Colonel  Pride,  realized  a 
menace  uttered  by  Cromwell  to  Ludlow,  “ These 
fellows  will  never  leave  until  the  army  pull  them  out 
by  the  ears.'* 

The  fate  of  the  King  was  now  determined,  and 
nothing  was  wanting  to  complete  (lie  tragical  issue  but 
some  considerations  as  to  the  grounds  and  manuer  of  a 
public  trial.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  capital  punish- 
ment of  Charles  had  been  contemplated  with  more  or 
less  steadiness  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1646 ; and  that  the  republican  party,  amidst  the  various 
ebbs  and  flows  of  their  political  interests,  had  never 
allowed  this  fatal  consummation  of  the  struggle  to  remain 
long  absent  from  their  counsels  for  the  future  Settlement 
of  the  Kingdom.  In  the  month  of  May  that  year, 
Bail  lie.  writing  to  the  Rev.  Alexander  Henderson,  during 
the  Treaty  of  Newcastle,  remarks, “ There  is  much  talk 
here  by  all  sort*  of  people  of  the  King’s  obstinacy  ; the 
faction  rejoices  therein;  this  disposition  contributes 
greatly  to  their  wicked  design ; our  perplexity  for  him 
and  ourselves  at  the  present  moment  is  very  great ; if 
be  would  do  his  duty  in  spite  of  all  knaves,  all  would  in 
a moment  go  right ; but  if  God  have  hardened  him,  so 
as  I can  perceive,  this  people  will  strive  to  have  him  in 
their  power  and  make  an  example  of  hire : / abhor  to 
think  ichat  tkry  tpeah  of  execution,"* 

In  a word,  it  admits  not  of  the  slightest  doubt  that 
the  military  governors  had  already  resolved  that  Charles 
Stuart,  as  he  had  ceased  to  reign,  should  also  soon  cease 


to  live.  It  had  been  a formal  subject  of  discussion  in  Annals  of 
the  Council  of  Officers  whether  the  King  should  not  be  Ibitaio. 
brought  to  justice  for  bis  tyranny  and  oppression  ; on  ^ 
which  occasion,  after  many  prayers  ottered  up  by  Crom-  ^ D 
well  and  the  more  resolute  of  his  ad  tie  rents,  it  was  \Q23 

secretly  determined  that  the  Monarchy  should  be  for  a tt> 
time  extinguished  in  the  blond  of  the  Sovereign.  Ac-  k D 
cordingly,  about  the  middle  of  December,  instructions  HJ49 
were  given  to  Colonel  Harrison  to  proceed  to  Hurst 
Castle,  in  order  to  make  arrangements  lor  the  removal 
of  the  King  to  Windsor  preparatory  to  his  trial.  His  King 
arrival  at  midnight  created  a deep  alarm  among  the  to 

Royal  attendants;  the  more  especially  because  this  very  "iad,,oir- 
officer  hail  been  named  in  a letter  received  by  diaries 
durtug  the  Treaty  at  Newport  as  having  engaged  to  put 
an  end  to  his  life  hy  assassination.  Rut  their  fears  were 
altogether  unfounded  Harrison  was  a violent  repub- 
lican, and  probably  thirsted  for  the  blood  of  his  unfor- 
tunate Sovereign ; but  he  has  been  described  by  those 
who  knew  him  as  quite  incapable  of  acting  the  part  of  a 
murderer.  On  the  18th  Charles  was  escorted  from  hi* 
gloomy  prison  by  a troop  of  horse  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Cobbelt,  the  same  person  who,  a lew  weeks 
before,  had  conducted  him  from  Carisbrook  Caalk ; and 
on  the  23d  the  melancholy  cavalcade  arrived  at  the 
Palace  of  Windsor,  where  its  former  master  imme- 
diately found  himself  n neglected  captive,  stripped  of  all 
the  Itonours  and  obeisance  which  were  due  to  his  rank, 
and  which  had  not  till  now  Wen  denied  to  him  hy  any 
of  his  keepers.  It  is  a curious  circumstance,  related  by 
Whitelock,  that  at  this  very  lime,  when  the  unfortunate 
Monarch  was  studiously  subjected  to  tlic  most  painful 
humiliations,  Cromwell  lay  in  one  of  the  King’s  rich 
beds  nt  Whitehall,  and,  iu  this  posture,  gave  audience 
to  some  of  the  moat  considerable  persons  in  the 
nation.* 

Various  attempts  were  made  to  induce  the  Lieutenant-  Attempts  to 
General  and  his  Council  of  Officers  to  depart  from  their  **‘e  hia 
resolution  of  putting  the  King  to  death.  The  States  b®** 
of  Holland  interposed  through  the  usual  diplomatic 
channel,  but  without  effect.  The  Queen  wrote  to  the 
Parliament,  entreating  that  she  might  have  a pass  to 
return  to  England,  with  the  view  of  prevailing  upon  her 
husband  to  give  them  satislkction ; or,  if  she  could  not 
succeed  in  obtaining  concessions,  that  she  might  at  least 
have  it  in  her  power  to  assist  him  in  his  great  extremity. 

Her  letter  was  laid  aside  unread.  The  Prince  of  Wales, 
too,  who  was  then  resident  at  the  Hague,  is  said  to  have 
offered  any  conditions  which  Cromwell  might  demand, 
if  he  would  consent  to  preserve  the  life  of  his  unhappy 
parent;  a proposal  which  was  likewise  rejected. 

On  the  20th  of  January,  1649,  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  met  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  proceeded  to  the 
trial  of  the  Sovereign,  as  a M tyrant,  traitor,  murderer, 
and  public  and  implacable  enemy  to  the  Commonwealth 
of  England."  Charles,  instead  of  answering  to  the 
specific  charges,  denied  the  competency  of  the  tribunal 
before  which  he  was  cited  ; an  argument  which  was  con- 
stantly repelled  by  Bradshaw,  the  President,  on  the 
ground  that  the  people  at  large  were  his  accusers,  and 
that  his  Judges  were  named  by  the  Representatives  of 
the  nation.  The  King  then  solicited  as  a favour  that 
he  might  be  allowed  to  confer  with  a joint  Committee 
of  the  Lords  and  Commons ; but  this  indulgence  was 
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History,  denied,  as  being  at  once  unseasonable,  and  calculated 
to  delay  the  proceeding  of  the  Commissioners  now 
From  ready  to  pronounce  judgment.  The  sentence  was  con- 
A.  d.  veyed  in  these  words,  that  “the  Court  being  satisfied 
1625.  in  conscience  that  he,  the  said  Charles  Stuart,  was 
10  guilty  of  the  crimes  ol  which  he  had  been  accused,  do 
®*  adjudge  him,  as  a tyrant,  traitor,  murderer,  and  public 
1649.  enemy  to  the  good  people  of  the  nation,  to  be  put  to 
damned!!**  death  by  the  severing  his  head  from  his  body/* 

His  con-  The  prospect  of  death  did  not  vanquish  the  firmness 
duct  in  of  the  condemned  Prince.  On  the  last  night  of  his  life 
prospect  of  |)e  Hlept  soundly  about  four  hours  at  the  Palace  of  St. 
dcath*  James’s  ; and  in  the  rooming  he  gave  directions  to  his 
faithful  Herbert  as  to  the  clothes  which  he  meant  to 
wear  on  the  scaliuld.  He  ordered  two  shirts,  on  account 
of  the  severity  of  the  weather;  “For/*  said  he,  “ were 
I to  shake  through  cold,  my  enemies  would  attribute  it 
to  tear.  I would  have  no  such  imputation.  I fear  not 
dcath.  Dcath  is  not  terrible  to  me.  I bless  my  God  I am 
prepared/*  About  ten  o'clock  he  proceeded  to  Whitehall, 
where  he  remained  about  tw  o hours  in  expectation  of  (he 
last  summons  ; a delay  which  has  been  attributed  to  the 
interposition  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who,  besides  the 
more  private  communication  to  Cromwell,  had  written 
to  Fairfax  and  the  leaders  of  ihe  army,  entreating  for 
his  father's  life.  He  had  sent  a blank  sheet  of  paper,  sub- 
scribed with  his  name  and  authenticated  by  his  seal,  and 
requested  them  to  insert  their  own  conditions.  Fairfax  was 
inclined  to  pause ; but  the  others  hurried  on  the  execution. 
Uisexecn  Charles  was  attended  on  the  platform  by  Dr.  Juxon, 
tion*  Bishop  of  London,  with  whom  he  conversed,  and  at 

Jan.  30*  whose  suggestion  he  declared  that  he  died  “a  Christian 

according  to  the  profession  of  the  Church  of  England, 

' ' as  lie  found  it  left  by  his  father.*'  When  the  axe  de- 

scended, a deep  groan  burst  from  the  multitude;  but, 
lest  they  should  testify  their  feelings  more  intelligibly, 
they  were  dispersed  by  some  troops  of  horse.  The 
body,  after  being  embalmed,  was  delivered  to  the  Earl 
of  Richmond  for  private  interment  at  Windsor;  and 
that  Nobleman,  accompanied  by  ibe  Murquis  of  Hert- 
ford, the  Earls  of  Southampton  and  Lindsey.  Dr.  J uxon, 
and  a few  of  the  Royal  household,  deposited  it  in  a 
vault  in  the  choir  of  St.  George's  Chape),  which  already 
contained  the  remains  of  Ueury  VI 11.  and  his  Queen, 
Jane  Seymour. 


Bishop  Burnet  has  stated  the  opinion,  that  “freton  Annals  nf 
was  the  person  who  drove  on  the  King’s  death;  for  Britain. 
Cromwell  was  all  the  while  in  some  suspense  about  it. 

Irctou  had  the  principles  and  temper  of  a Cassius  in  From 
him;  he  stuck  at  nothing  that  might  turn  England  into  A • 

a Commonwealth;  and  he  found  in  Cook  and  Brad-  *^25. 
shaw,  two  bold  lawyers,  as  proper  instruments  for  ^ ^ 
managing  it.  Fairfax  was  much  distracted  in  his  mind,  igjg 
and  changed  purposes  often  every  day.  The  Presbyterians 
and  the  body  of  the  city  were  much  against  it,  and  were 
every  where  fasting  and  praying  for  the  King’s  pre- 
servation. There  was  not  above  eight  thousand  of  the 
military  about  town  ; but  these  were  selected  out  of  the 
whole  army  as  the  most  engaged  in  enthusiasm ; and 
they  were  kept  at  prayer  in  their  way  almost  day  and 
night,  except  when  they  were  upon  duty,  so  that  they 
were  wrought  up  to  a pitch  of  fury  that  struck  a terror 
into  all  people/’* 

To  those  who  examine  things  more  closely,  it  must 
appear  obvious  that  the  extinction  of  the  English  Mo- 
narchy, in  the  person  of  the  second  Stuart,  was  de- 
termined by  the  Lieutenant-General  soon  alter  his 
success  at  Naseby  ; or,  if  his  resolution  ever  wavered, 
the  menaces  of  the  Levellers  and  Agitators  soon  con- 
firmed his  purpose.  The  execution  of  Hamilton,  Holland, 
and  Capel  soon  followed  that  of  their  master,  adding  to 
the  number  of  the  victims  sacrificed  to  the  jealousy,  the 
revenge,  or  the  ambition  of  the  Independents.  For  the 
violent  death  of  Stratford  and  Archbishop  Laud  the 
Presbyterians,  more  especially  the  Scotch,  have  to demlh* 
asswer;  their  polity  appearing  to  have  only  an  insecure  *lP‘ 
footing  in  either  division  ol  the  Island  so  long  as  these  * 

determined  characters  were  allowed  to  live.f 


• Burnet,  Omm  Timet.  voLL  p.  78. 

f Dr.  Lmganl  obsetve*  that  in  the  trial  of  Laud  there  was  a 
**  flagrant  perversion  nf  the  form*  of  justice.  The  Common*  had 
not  been  present  at  the  trial  j they  had  not  beard  the  evidence; 
they  had  not  even  read  the  drpiwnum*  of  the  witnesses  ; they 
pronounced  judgment  on  the  credit  of  the  unsworn  and  partial 
statement  made  by  the«r  own  advocate.  Such  a proceeding,  so 
subversive  of  right  and  equity,  would  have  been  highly  repre- 
hensible in  any  Court  or  daw  of  men ; it  deserved  the  severest 
reprobation  in  that  House,  the  Members  of  which  profcMcd  them- 
selves the  champions  of  freedom,  and  were  actually  in  anna 
against  Ihe  Sovereign,  hi  preserve,  as  they  maintained,  the  laws, 
the  rights,  and  liberties  of  the  nation."  VoL  x.  p.  281. 
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CHAPTER  CVIII. 

ANNALS  OF  BRITAIN.— THE  COMMONWEALTH 

FROM  A.  D.  1649.  TO  A.  D.  1660. 


History.  The  death  of  the  King  alienated  for  ever  from  Crom- 
well  all  the  more  moderate  of  the  English  People,  who 
From  had  continued  to  believe  that  a Treaty  between  the  con- 
A.  d.  tending  Parties  was  not  altogether  impracticable.  No 
1649.  one  was  any  longer  permitted  to  doubt  that  |>er*onal 
*°  motives  weighed  more  with  the  ambitious  soldier  than  the 
*•_ love  of  Country;  and  that  in  hastening  the  fatal  crisis 
1660.  against  the  Sovereign  he  had  yielded  to  the  impulse  of  a 
Riwt  of  selfish  apprehension  rather  than  to  the  desire  which  he 
Cromwell,  professed  to  entertain  of  vindicating  the  injured  rights  of 
his  fellow-subjects.  At  the  same  time  he  brought  dis- 
honour on  the  cause  for  which  he  lmd  appeared  in  the 
field  with  so  much  advantage  ; he  threw  u stain  upon  the 
patriotism  of  others  who  sincerely  laboured  to  renew  the 
Constitution,  and  thereby  to  place  on  a firmer  basis  the 
privileges  of  the  People  and  the  just  authority  of  the 
Sovereign  ; and  by  disgusting  the  nation  with  a tyranny 
more  intolerable  than  any  that  had  ever  been  inflicted 
by  a legitimate  Prince,  he  paved  the  way  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Monarchy  in  the  same  undefined  and  arbitrary 
form  in  which  it  descended  from  the  family  of  Tudor. 
In  return  for  this  treachery  to  his  friends  and  his  own 
better  principles,  Cromwell  attained  indeed  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a power  more  extensive  in  itself,  and  less  restricted 
in  its  exercise,  than  had  been  possessed  by  any  hereditary 
Monarch  on  the  throne  of  England  ; but  which,  in  the 
end,  so  far  from  affording  him  any  real  satisfaction,  only 
embittered  his  days  and  diminished  their  number.  He 
felt  himself  surrounded  with  anxiety,  suspicion,  and 
even  terror  for  his  personal  safety  ; knowing  that  he  was 
envied  by  ?orae.  hated  by  others,  ridiculed  by  a third 
party,  and  regarded  with  aversion  by  the  great  body  of 
the  people.  He  continued,  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  to  be  corroded  by  the  workings  of  an  ambition 
which  he  was  not  allowed  to  gratify.  He  aspired  to  the 
throne  and  sceptre,  although  warned  that  he  could  not 
enjoy  them  but  at  the  hazard  of  assassination ; cherishing 
the  dream  that  he  might  be  the  founder  of  a new  dynasly, 
while  he  saw  every  reason  to  fear  that,  at  his  death,  his 
family  would  immediately  fall  hack  into  the  obscure  and 
mean  estate,  from  which  he  had  succeeded  in  raising  it 
to  a momentary  elevation. 

Parliament  No  sooner  had  the  public  recovered  from  their  con- 
mevta.  sternation  than  an  attempt  was  made  to  recruit  the  ranks 
of  Parliament  by  filling  up,  by  means  of  new  elections, 
some  of  the  vacant  seats,  and  by  receiving  on  certain 
conditions  a few  of  the  excluded  Members.  The  Peers 
likewise  met,  and,  on  the  6th  of  February,  proceeded  to 
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business;  but  the  Commons,  mindful  of  their  secession  Annals  of 
during  the  trial  of  the  King,  refused  to  recognise 
them,  and  took  no  notice  of  some  Bills  which  were  ' J 
sent  down  for  their  consideration.  A day  or  two 
afterwards  they  parsed  a resolution  to  make  no  more 
addresses  to  the  Upper  House  nor  to  receive  any  from 
them ; and,  finally,  that,  as  the  existence  of  such  a 
body  as  the  House  of  Lords  was  useless  and  dangerous, 
it  ought  tola*  forthwith  abolished.  About  the  same  time 
they  voted  the  extinction  of  Monarchical  Government  in 
England ; declaring  it  high  treason  to  proclaim,  or  any 
otherwise  to  acknowledge,  Charles  Stuart,  commonly 
called  Prince  of  Wales.  In  pursuance  of  the  same 
object,  they  issued  orders  to  engrave  a new  Great  Seal, 
on  which  was  represented  their  own  assembly  in  the 
act  of  deliberation,  and  the  following  legend  inscribed, 

“On  tiib  first  year  of  Freedom,  by  God’s  blessing 
restored,  1646.*  The  statues  of  the  late  King,  too, 
at  St.  Paul’s  and  the  Royal  Exchange,  were  thrown 
down  by  direction  from  Parliament;  and  on  the  pedestal 
which  had  supported  the  latter  was  written.  Exit 
Tyraunut,  Repitm  ultimu* — the  tyrant,  the  last  of  the 
Kings  is  gone ! 

To  conduct  the  administration  of  affairs,  a Council  of  Council  af 
Stale  wus  nominated,  consisting  of  forty-one  members, 
among  whom  were  Fairfax,  Cromwell,  Bradshaw,  St. 

John,  and  the  younger  Vane.  Upon  this  body  devolved  # 
the  duties  which  formerly  attached  to  the  Crown  and 
its  Ministers  in  the  two  Houses.  They  received  all 
addresses  on  national  concerns,  and  gave  orders  to 
Generals,  Admirals,  and  all  others  employed  in  the 
public  service;  answered  letters  from  foreign  Govern- 
ments; executed  the  laws  against  criminals,  and  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament  all  such  questions  as  respected 
matters  of  finance  and  the  enactment  of  Statutes  suited 
to  the  wants  of  the  infant  Commonwealth.  As  this 
power  was  acknowledged  to  come  from  the  People,  so 
did  the  Council  of  State  profess  their  intention  of 
restoring  it  to  the  community  at  large,  whenever  they 
should  have  succeeded  in  settling  the  republic  on  a 
permanent  basis. 

The  public  mind  had  long  been  distracted  by  theories  Mutiny  in 
of  Government  as  well  as  by  theological  speculations,  of 
which  the  main  object  was  to  subvert  every  ancient 
institution,  and  to  reconcile  the  nation  to  a complete 
change  in  all  the  wonted  forms  of  Church  and  Stale. 

Such,  indeed,  was  the  rage  for  innovation  among  a cer- 
tain class  of  politicians  that  the  Parliamentary  leaders 
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had  no  sooner  taken  upon  themselves  the  direction  of 
affairs,  than  they  found  that  the  great  breach  in  the 
Constitution,  to  which  they  had  given  countenance,  was 
about  to  admit  a host  of  radical  reformers  determined 
to  achieve  alterations  still  more  alarming.  The  funatics 
who  had  sprung  up  in  the  army,  and  whose  principles, 
now  engrafted  upon  those  of  the  Levellers,  announced 
an  immediate  return  to  the  state  of  equality  in  which 
the  human  race  originally  existed,  framed  a remonstrance, 
and  sent  it  by  the  hands  of  five  agitators  to  the  Ge- 
neral and  Council  of  War.  Although  in  this  step  they 
did  no  more  than  follow  the  example  which  had  been 
set  to  them  by  those  whom  they  now  addressed,  it  was 
thought  expedient  by  the  latter  to  have  recourse  to  an 
unusual  degree  of  severity,  in  order  to  check  a practice 
so  inconsistent  with  military  subordination.  Luckier, 
an  individual  who  belonged  to  a troop  w hich  had  refused 
to  march  without  payment  of  arrears,  was  condemned  to 
be  shot.  The  sentence  was  executed  in  a yard  near  St. 
Paul's ; but  this  punishment  was  so  far  from  quelling 
the  mutinous  spirit  which  prevailed  among  the  soldier* 
that  his  funeral  wn*  attended  by  more  than  a thousand  of 
them,  accompanied  by  five  times  that  number  of  citizens, 
men  and  women,  who  wore  in  their  hats  ribbon*  of  a 
black  and  sea-green  colour,  indicative,  it  was  said,  of 
an  approaching  storm.* 

A more  formidable  insurrection  took  place  at  Ban- 
bury under  Captain  Thompson,  who,  at  the  head  of 
several  hundred  men.  published!  a manifesto  entitled 
“ England’s  Standard  advanced,"  and  invited  the  dis- 
contented regiments  to  uniie  with  him  against  the 
tyranny  of  the  Military  Council.  He  was  attacked,  and 
his  followers  dispersed,  before  the  mutinous  troops  could 
join  them  ; but  as  a large  body  of  horse  was  proceeding 
from  Salisbury  to  Burford,  it  was  thought  necessary 
that  the  Lord  General  and  Cromwell  should  take  the 
field,  to  prevent  the  further  increase  of  disaffection. 
Having  in  one  day  accomplished  a march  of  forty  miles, 
they  found  themselves  towards  evening  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  insurgent  cavalry  ; but  being  unwilling 
to  put  them  down  by  strength  of  hand,  they  began  hy 
trying  the  effect  of  negotiation  with  their  leader*.  The 
term*  proposed  by  Fuirfax.  and  the  speedy  redress  of 
all  grievances  which  they  were  led  to  expect,  induced 
the  soldiers  to  deliberate,  who,  in  the  mean  time,  so  far 
relaxed  their  usual  vigilance'**  to  allow  their  horses  to  feed 
in  the  adjoining  pastures, and  even  themselves  to  lay  aside 
their  arms  and  go  to  bed.  In  the  night,  Cromwell  forced 
his  way  iuto  the  town  with  two  thousand  men,  while  he 
directed  Colonel  Reynold*  to  intercept  the  retreat  of  the 
fugitives  by  taking  possession  of  the  opposite  entrance. 
This  surprise  was  attended  with  complete  success.  Four 
hundred  were  taken  prisoners,  of  whom  three,  an  officer 
and  two  corporals,  suffered  death,  the  rest  being  allowed 
to  return  to  their  respective  regiments.t 

In  truth,  the  new  Government  found  that  the  spirits 
which,  when  arrayed  against  the  Royalists,  they  had 
roused  to  do  their  work,  could  not  be  soothed  down 
again  into  contentment  when  their  task  was  aecom- 
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• Bee  a Pamphlet  entitled  Tkt  Army's  Martyr,  or  a more  full 
He /at  i u«  9f  the  karharmt  a*A  t/tryal  /VorrrYr'ityi  of  the  Court 
Martml  at  IfttOekaU  upon  Mr.  flohert  Locher. 

f Whitelock,  j>  4 1 U.  At  thi*  perux!  a literary  warfare  c-nm- 
■tacad  bctwi-eu  the  tncndi  »f  liberty  and  the  aupporlen  of  Par- 
I lament,  whence  »ro»e  a vad  mraibrr  of  Pamphlets,  which  contain 
niimno'ifr  tact*  mixed  with  great  c&ag^maiion. 

tol.  xii. 


plislicd.  The  waves  excited  by  the  storm  continued  to  Annnla  of 
run  so  high  that  they  threatened  to  overthrow  all  the  , 1 
bulwarks  of  social  order,  and  to  reduce  to  chaos  the 
fair  system  which,  in  their  eyes,  had  just  emerged  from 
the  revolutionary  confusion.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
giving  new  terrors  to  law,  and  of  resuming  all  the  in- 
struments of  punishment  and  repression  which  they  had 
so  lately  wrested  from  the  King.  The  Statutes  of  high 
treason  were  enlarged  ; new  crimes  were  created  as 
applicable  to  the  authority  of  the  Council ; and  all  the 
privilege*  of  the  Petition  of  Right  were  suspended,  in 
order  to  intimidate  offenders  against  the  patrons  of 
liberty.  The  power  of  imprisonment,  of  which  tl»e 
Sovereign  had  been  deprived,  was  now  restored  to  the 
Council  of  State  ; and  many  of  the  gaols  throughout  the 
Country  were  filled  with  men  whom  the  jealousies  or 
fears  of  the  ruling  party  had  chosen  to  consider  dan- 
gerous. The  taxes,  too,  were  exceedingly  oppressive  ; 
for,  beside*  the  Customs  and  Excise,  a sum  not  less  than 
ninety  thousand  pound*  a month  w&s  levied  on  land  for 
the  subsistence  of  the  army. 

But  Ireland  was  in  a condition  still  more  unsatis-  State  of 
factory  than  the  other  part*  of  the  Kingdom  ; being  tom  I™!*®*!* 
asunder  a*  well  by  political  faction  as  by  the  bitter  and 
vindictive  rage  of  religious  dispute.  The  Roman  Ca- 
tholic*, who  Were  more  loyally  disposed  to  Charles  than 
the  fanatical  class  of  Protestants,  and  had  entered  into 
Treaty  with  Ormond,  the  Lord  Deputy,  with  the  view  of 
giving  aid  to  the  Royalists,  and  thereby  securing  the 
small  share  of  toleration  which  they  were  permitted 
to  enjoy,  were  diverted  from  their  purpose  hy  the 
arrival  of  a Papal  Nuncio.  Thi*  foolish  envoy  com- 
pelled the  principal  members  of  hi»  Church  to  recede 
from  the  pacification  and  to  take  arms  against  the 
King’s  representative ; and  hence  the  Earl  soon  saw 
hi*  Government  opposed  at  once  by  the  Romanists  and 
by  the  adherents  of  the  Parliament.  Finding  himself 
unequal  to  this  double  warfare*  he  retired  to  England, 
and  afterwards  to  France,  having  before  his  departure 
delivered  up  several  fortified  place*  to  the  republican 
forces,  in  compliance  with  instructions  which  he  had 
received  from  Charles.  It  was  not  long,  however, 
before  the  Catholics  discovered  that  the  policy  into  which 
they  had  been  driven  by  the  Italian  Priest  would  prove 
futul  to  their  Country,  and  they  accordingly  resolved  to 
join  their  band*  once  more  to  those  whom  they  found 
under  the  Royal  standard.  Ormond  returned  to  I reland, 
which  he  perceived  to  be  more  distracted  than  ever,  and, 
though  the  prospect  of  success  was  not  flattering,  he 
determined  to  make  an  effort  for  the  cause  of  his  master, 
whose  affairs  had  been  seriously  depressed  by  the  defeat 
at  Naseby,  From  that  period  the  War  proceeded  with 
various  success,  but  little  effect,  till  matters  came  to  a 
crisis  at  the  execution  of  the  King;  soon  after  which 
event  it  was  proposed  in  Parliament  to  send  Cromwell, 
at  the  head  of  a suitable  armament,  to  conduct  hostilities 
against  the  Royalists,  a*  well  as  to  take  revenge  on  the 
Pupists  for  the  cruelties  they  had  committed  in  the 
course  of  the  rebellion. 

It  is  said  that  when  Oliver  presented  himself  in  the  Cromwtll 
House  of  Commons  to  accept  his  new  office  he  affected  ro*deL«M4 
surprise  at  the  nomination,  and  made  his  acknow- 
ledgments  with  much  hesitation  and  perplexity.  As  usual, 
he  said  something  about  his  great  unworthiness,  and 
even  of  hi*  inability  to  accept  su  weighty  a charge  ; hut, 
with  an  amiable  inconsistency,  of  which  perhaps  he  was 
altogether  unconscious,  he  professed  "that  the  difficulty 
4 s 
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History.  which  appeared  in  the  expedition  was  his  chief  motive  for 
engaging  jp  jt and  that  though  he  could  hardly  expect 
to  prevud  over  the  rebels,  he  hoped,  nevertheless,  to  pre- 
serve to  the  Commonwealth  some  foot i up  in  Ihut  Country. 
It  is  related,  on  the  authority  of  Whitclock  and  of  the 
Journal *,  that  when  the  appointment  was  otTeted  to 
Cromwell  he  hesitated,  and  requested  that  two  officers 
from  each  corps  might  meet  him  at  Whitehall  und  seek 
the  Lord  in  prayer.  After  a delay  of  two  weeks,  he 
condescended  to  submit  his  shoulders  to  the  burden  be- 
cause he  had  learned  it  was  the  will  of  Heaven;  and, 
although  no  man  had  greater  confidence  than  he  in  his 
ovrn  talents  and  a good  cause,  yet  be  thought  it  unwise 
to  hazard  his  reputation  without  securing  adequate 
means  of  success.  He  demanded  from  the  Parliament 
twelve  thousand  horse  and  foot,  selected  by  himself 
from  those  veterans  whom  he  had  taught  to  conquer  ; 
a plentiful  supply  of  provisions  and  ammunition  ; 
and  a military  chest  containing  a hundred  thousand 
pounds  in  ready  money.  He  received  also  in  the  name 
of  outfit  three  thousand  pounds ; ten  ]M>und.s  a-dav  as 
General  while  he  remained  ill  England,  and  two  thousand 
per  quarter  in  Ireland,  besides  his  pay  as  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant. Being  thus  furnished  with  the  carnal  weapons 
which  he  required  in  the  character  of  a soldier,  he  next 
applied  for  the  spiritual  armour  which  became  him  in 
that  of  a saint.  For  this  purpose,  on  the  day  of 
bis  departure,  he  assembled  his  friends  at  Whitehall, 
where  those  Ministers  invoked  a blessing  on  his  banners 
as  about  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  Lord  against  the 
blinded  Roman  Catholics  • These  functionaries  were 
succeeded  by  three  officers,  Goffe,  Harrison,  and  Crom- 
well himself,  w ho  expounded  the  Scriptures  excellently 
well  and  pertinently  to  the  occasion."  After  these  out- 
pourings, he  mounted  his  carriage  drawn  by  six  horse*  : 
he  was  accompanied  by  the  great  officers  of  Mate  and  of 
the  army  ; his  life-guard  consisted  of  eighty  young  men, 
all  of  quality,  and  several  of  them  holding  commissions 
as  Major*  and  Colonels, surprised  the  spectators  by  their 
splendid  uniform  and  gallant  bearing ; and  the  streets 
of  the  metropolis  resounded, as  lie  drove  towards  Windsor, 
with  the  acclamations  of  the  populace  und  the  clangour 
of  military  music.* 

Arrive*  at  On  the  15th  of  August,  1649,  Cromwell  reached 
Dublin  and  Dublin,  whence,  after  allowing  his  men  two  weeks  to 
beginitlM  prepare  for  the  fatigues  of  the  approaching  campaign, 
be  proceeded  to  reduce  Tredagh,as  Drogheda  was  then 
called,  garrisoned  by  more  thun  three  thousand  brave 
soldiers  under  Sir  Arthur  Ashton,  an  officer  of  great 
courage  and  experience.  It  was  a rule  with  the  new 
Lord  Lieutenant  to  spend  as  little  lime  as  possible  in  the 
formalities  of  a siege*  bill  to  storm  every  fortress  lie  in- 
vested so  soon  as  a practicable  breach  could  lie  effected 
in  its  walls.  He  pursued  the  same  system  at  Drogheda ; 
but  as  the  troops  within  were  animated  by  the  presence 
of  leaders,  who  preferred  to  be  buried  under  the  ruins  of 
the  place  rather  than  submit  to  the  fanatical  host  of  the 
Parliamentary  General,  he  met  on  ibis  occasion  with  a 
most  determined  resistance.  In  his  letter  to  the  English 
Government  he  admit*  that,  u through  the  advantages 
of  the  place,  and  the  courage  Gwl  was  pleased  to  give 
the  defenders,  our  men  were  forced  to  retreat  quite  out  of 
the  breach,  not  without  some  considerable  loss.”  His 
veterans  were  induced  to  nuke  a second  attempt, 

Ju*  “•  P 31*  Wbitalocfc.  p.  4|.l.  Owc.7  Book, 


“ wherein  God  was  pleased  to  animate  them  so  that  they  Annal*  of 
got  ground  of  the  enemy,  and,  by  the  goodness  of  God,  Britain, 
forced  him  to  quit  his  mtreuchmciils  , and,  after  a very  “v^-r 
hot  dispute,  the  enemy  having  both  horse  and  loot,  und  i*ro“ 
we  fool  only,  within  the  walls,  the  enemy  gave  ground  .iL' 
and  our  men  became  masters.”  * to^* 

A*  the  humanity  of  Cromwell  has  been  impeached  on  A D 
the  evidence  of  the  cruellies  he  commanded  or  allowed  jggy 
at  the  sacking  of  Tredagh,  the  reader  will  be  enabled  to 
form  a judgment  on  tits  head  by  perusing  part  of  the  tJC^  •cver*“ 
despatch  which  the  victor  sent  to  his  colleagues  at  West- 
minster. After  he  had  made  a passage  for  his  cavalry 
into  the  town.  M the  enemy  retreated,  divers  into  the 
Millmount,  a place  very  strong  and  of  difficult  access, 
being  exceeding  high,  having  a good  graft  and  strongly 
palisadocd  ; the  Governor,  Sir  Arthur  Ashton,  and  di- 
verse considerable  officers  being  there,  our  men  getting 
up  to  them,  were  ordered  by  me  to  put  them  all  to 
the  sword ; and,  indeed,  being  in  the  heat  of  action, 

I forbade  them  to  spare  any  thol  were  in  arms  in  the 
town,  and  that  night  I think  they  pul  to  the  sword 
about  two  thousand  men.  Diverse  of  the  officers 
ami  soldier*  luring  fled  over  the  bridge  into  the  other 
part  of  tlie  town,  where  about  one  hundred  of  them 
possessed  St.  Peter’s  Church,  some  the  West  gale,  and 
other*  a strong  round  tower  next  the  gate,  called  St. 

Sunday.  These  being  summoned  to  yield  to  mercy, 
refused  ; whereupon  I ordered  the  steeple  of  St.  Peter’s 
Church  to  1m?  fired.  The  next  day  the  other  two  towers 
were  summoned,  in  one  of  which  were  about  nix  or 
seven  score,  but  they  refused  to  yield  themselves;  and 
we.  knowing  that  hunger  must  compel  them,  set  only 
good  guards  to  secure  them  from  running  away,  till 
their  stomachs  were  come  down.  From  one  of  ihe  said 
towers,  notwithstanding  their  condition,  they  killed  and 
wounded  some  of  our  men.  When  they  submitted, 
their  officer*  were  knocked  on  the  head,  and  every  tenth 
man  of  the  soldiers  killed,  and  the  rest  shipped  for  Bar- 
bados; the  soldiers  in  the  other  tower  were  all  spared 
an  to  their  lives  only,  and  shipped  likewise  for  Burnadoes. 

I believe  all  the  Friars  were  knocked  on  the  head  pro- 
miscuously hut  two,  the  one  of  which  was  Father  Peter 
Taafe,  brother  to  the  Lord  Taufe,  whom  the  soldiers 
took  next  day  and  made  an  end  of ; the  oilier  was  taken 
in  the  round  tower,  under  tlie  repute  of  Lieutenant ; and 
when  lie  understood  that  the  officers  in  that  tower  had 
no  quarter,  he  coufessed  he  was  a Friar,  but  that  did  not 
save  him/’* 

Having  given  these  details,  Cromwell  adds,  “ I am 
persuaded  that  this  is  a righteous  judgment  of  God  upon 
these  barbarous  wretches,  who  have  imbrued  their  hands 
in  so  much  innocent  blood,  and  that  it  will  tend  to  pre- 
vent the  effusion  of  blood  for  the  future,  which  are  the 
satisfactory  grounds  to  such  actions,  which,  otherwise, 
cannot  but  work  remorse  and  regret.  And  now  give 
me  leave  to  say  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  this  work  is 
wrought.  It  was  set  upon  some  of  our  hearts  that  a 
great  thing  should  be  done,  not  by  powTer  or  might,  but 
by  Ihe  Spirit  of  God ; and  is  it  not  clearly  that  which 
caused  your  men  to  storm  so  courageously?  It  was  the 
Spirit  of  God  which  gave  your  men  courage  and  took  it 
away  again,  and  gave  the  enemy  courage  and  took  it 
away  again,  and  gave  your  men  courage  again,  and 

* l+tiert  from  Irr'and,  Sfr.,  printed  by  John  Field,  printer  to 
the  Parliament  of  England,  1649.  Carte,  Ormond,  voL  ii.  ru  84. 
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therewith  this  happy  success  ; and  therefore  it  is  (rood 
that  God  alone  have  all  the  glory.*1* 

From  Drogheda  the  English  Commander  advanced 
to  Wexford,  which,  in  like  manner,  soon  submitted  to 
his  arms,  and  in  like  manner  experienced  the  severity  of 
his  resentment.  Hardly  were  his  batteries  opened  against 
the  fortifications  when  the  inhabitants  proposed  to 
capitulate  ; but,  before  the  terms  could  be  arranged,  the 
assailants  finding  an  entrance  which  admitted  them 
within  the  walls,  immediately  began  an  indiscriminate 
massacre.  No  distinction  was  made  between  the  armed 
soldier  and  the  defenceless  townsman.  Even  females 
were  put  to  the  sword.  Three  hundred  of  the  latter 
flocked  round  the  great  cross  which  stood  in  the  street, 
hoping  that  Christian  soldiers  would  be  so  far  softened 
by  the  sight  of  that  emblem  of  mercy  as  to  spare  the 
lives  of  unresisting  women ; but  the  conquerors,  en- 
raged at  such  superstition,  and  regarding  it.  perhaps, 
as  a proof  that  they  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  there- 
fore fit  objects  of  military  fury,  ruslted  forward  and  put 
them  oil  to  death. 

Recking  with  the  gore  of  Tredagh  and  Wexford, 
Cromwell  removed  his  camp  to  Ross,  to  which  he  pre- 
pared to  lay  siege  on  the  )7th  of  October  ; and  on  this 
occasion,  he  sent  to  the  Governor,  Lucas  Taafe.  the 
following  summons:  “ Sir,  since  my  coming  into  Ire- 
land I have  this  witness  for  myselfe  that  I have  endea- 
voured to  avoid  effusion  of  blood,  having  been  before  no 
place  to  which  such  terms  have  not  been  first  sent  as 
might  have  turned  to  Ihcgtwni  and  preservation  of  those 
to  whom  they  were  offered/’  He  then  summoned  him  to 
deliver  the  town  of  Ross  into  his  hands  for  the  use  of 
the  Parliament  of  England.  With  such  fearful  examples 
before  his  eyes  os  had  lately  been  provided  for  his  ad- 
monition, the  Governor  did  not  hesitate  long  as  to  his 
final  measures.  He  consented  to  surrender,  on  con- 
dition of  being  permitted  to  march  out  with  the  honours 
of  war,  and  to  assure  the  inhabitants  that  their  property 
would  be  respected.  An  attempt  was  made  to  secure 
the  free  exercise  of  Religion,  on  the  usual  plea  of  liberty 
of  conscience.  Cromwell  replied,  u I meddle  not  with 
any  man’s  conscience ; but  if,  by  liberty  of  conscience, 
you  mean  a liberty  to  exercise  the  Mass,  I judge  it  best 
to  use  plain  dealing,  and  to  let  you  know,  where  the  Par- 
liament of  England  have  power,  that  will  not  be  allowed 
of.**  This  is  a distinction  on  which  he  was  wont  to 
found  more  comprehensive  measures,  in  regard  to  Ec- 
clesiastical claims,  than  that  which  denied  toleration  to 
the  citizens  of  Ross.  Liberty  of  conscience,  according 
to  his  interpretation  of  the  phrase,  meant  only  full  free- 
dom to  think,  but  did  not  embrace  a corresponding 
latitude  in  practice,  t 

The  most  formidable  enemies  that  Oliver  had  to  en- 
counter after  the  reduction  of  Ross  were  stormy  weather 
and  the  train  of  diseases  incident  to  a moist  climate  and 
an  uncultivated  soil.  He  met,  indeed,  with  some  resist- 
ance at  Duncannon  and  Waterford ; but  Estionage, 
C&rrick,  and  Passage-Fort  surrendered  almost  at  the 


• LtUert  from  /refund,  Sfc.  Thin  epistle  i*  dated  Dublin, 
September  17,  1649,  and  is  addmtwd  to  the  Speaker  Lenthal, 
Ludlow  (vol.  i.  p.301.)  relates,  that  when  Tredagh  wat  taken  * (he 
slaughter  continued  all  that  day  and  the  next ; which  extraordinary 
•evenly,  I presume,  was  used  to  discourage  others  from  tasking 
opposition  }"  and  this  reason  is  intimated  by  Cromwell  himself  in 
the  letter  just  quoted. 

f Carte,  Ormond,  vol.  n.  p.  Si.  Carte,  Letter t,  vol  ii.  p.  412. 
Ludlow,  vol.  I p,  61. 


first  summons.  Lord  Brughil,  whom  he  had  gained  lo  Annsls  of 
the  cause  of  Parliament,  proved  a most  useful  auxiliary  ^dtain. 
in  the  progress  of  the  War.  He  induced  the  garrisons  v- 
of  Youghall,  Bandon  Bridge,  and  Kinsale  to  declare  Ff0,a 
for  the  invaders,  and  even  lo  throw  open  their  gates  to 
the  conquerors  of  Drogheda  and  Wexford.  Having  in 
this  way  obtained  good  accommodation  for  his  battalions,  A D 
Cromwell  retired  into  winter  quarters ; where,  from  iggo* 
the  middle  of  December  till  the  end  of  January,  he  al- 
lowed the  inure  exhausted  portion  of  his  troops  to  recover 
their  health  and  strength,  and  made  arrangements  for 
the  complete  subjugation  of  Ireland  in  the  ensuing 
Spring. 

On  the  29th  of  January,  1650,  this  able  General  was  Ncwbo- 
again  in  the  field  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men 
well  disciplined  and  appointed.  The  first  exploit  he  *a*jea’ 
records  was  against  Gorun  or  Newborough,  a populous 
town,  where  the  enemy  had  a very  strong  castle  held 
by  Colonel  Hammond,  who  had  formerly  served  under 
the  Lord  Capel.  Cromwell  relates  that  he  sent  him  a very 
civil  invitation  to  deliver  up  the  castle  into  his  hands  ; 
to  which  the  other  returned  a “very  resolute  answer 
and  full  of  height.”  Before  the  assault  was  made,  the 
garrison  beat  a parley,  with  the  view  of  proposing*  con- 
ditions ; but  the  Parliamentary  leader  refused  to  listen, 
and  offered  no  other  terms  than  that  the  soldiers  should 
be  saved  and  the  officers  treated  according  to  his  dis- 
cretion. These  stipulations  were  accepted ; and  the 
result  is  stated  by  the  victor  himself  in  the  following 
words:  “Next  day  the  Colonel,  the  Major,  and  the  rest 
of  the  commission-officers  were  shot  to  death,  all  but  one, 
who,  being  a very  earnest  instrument  to  have  the  castle 
delivered,  was  pardoned.  In  the  same  castle,  also,  we 
took  a Popish  Priest,  who  was  Chaplain  to  the  Catholics 
in  this  regiment,  who  was  caused  to  be  hanged.  I 
trouble  you  with  this  the  rather  that  this  regiment  was 
the  Lord  of  Ormond’s  own  regiment.*’  In  fact,  he 
found  the  Royalists  every  where  so  much  depressed  hy 
defeat  and  desertion  that  his  army  passed  without  op- 
position over  a great  part  of  Ireland.  Kilkenny,  no 
doubt,  made  a gallant  resistance,  and  occasioned  to  the 
assailants  a considerable  loss.  The  troops  employed 
to  storm  it  were  driven  hack  from  the  breach,  not  without 
some  imputation  on  their  courage  ; and  it  was  not  until 
a second  battery  was  eroded  and  a portion  of  the  town 
destroyed  hy  fire  that  the  Governor  would  listen  to 
terms.  Clottmell  distinguished  itself  by  » similar  resist- 
ance ; and,  by  adding  prudence  to  valour,  disappointed 
the  enemy  of  a triumph.* 

It  was  while  Cromwell  was  making  preparations  for  Scots  rise 
the  reduction  of  Clontnell  lhat  intelligence  reached  him  in  ,arP°r4 
of  a commotion  in  Scotland,  where  a large  body  of  the  ^herlee 
people  were  about  to  take  arms  in  the  cause  of  Charles 
If.,  whom  they  had  proclaimed  King  immediately  after 
the  death  of  his  father.  He,  therefore,  committed  the 
care  of  prosecuting  the  War  in  Ireland  lo  his  son-in-law, 
the  Major-General,  who  assumed  his  new  office  under 
the  title  of  Lord  Deputy.  Oliver  thought  himself  fully 
entitled  to  make  this  arrangement,  as  the  whole  civil  and 
military  power  in  that  Country  had  been  conferred  upon 
him  for  three  years  by  a formal  vote  of  the  Parliament; 
and,  in  virtue  of  the  same  Commission,  he  soon  afterwards 
nominated  Ludlow  Lieutenant-General  of  the  horse,  to 
serve  under  Irctoti  as  Commander-in-chief.  Having 

* Philojtatm  Irenwut,  vol.  i.  p.  270.  Carte,  LtUert,  vol.  ii. 
p.  406.  Whitelock,  p.  449.  Ludlow,  vol.  i.  p.  265. 
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History.  provided  such  other  expedients  as  the  time  would  admit, 
' he  embarked  for  England,  where  he  was  received  with  the 
From  loudest  acclamations  by  all  the  friends  of  the  Common* 
a.  o.  wealth. 

1649.  great  majority  of  the  Scotch,  notwithstanding  the 

firmness  with  which  they  had  opposed  the  lute  King,  were 
lAfin  along  disposed  to  favour  Monarchical  Government, 

. and  even  the  hereditary  rights  of  the  House  of  Stuart. 
Conditions  soonei.t  therefore,  did  information  reach  Edinburgh 
booby  the*  *hat  l^r*1  Charles  had  perished  on  the  scaffold  than 
Kirk/  a deputation  of  the  native  Parliament  proceeded  to  the 
market  cross  of  that  city  and  proclaimed  his  eldest  son 
Kingof Scotland, England,  France, and  Ireland;  adding, 
nevertheless,  as  one  of  the  terms  of  his  accession  to  the 
Throne,  thut  he  should  give  full  satisfaction  to  the  Lords 
and  Commons  of  his  firm  attachment  to  the  National 
Covenant,  us  well  ns  to  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant 
between  the  two  Kingdoms.  The  Prince,  however  much 
he  might  be  gratified  by  this  decided  step  in  his  favour, 
was  at  the  same  lime  so  greatly  perplexed  by  the  con- 
ditions upon  which  alone  lie  could  assume  the  exercise 
of  Royal  power  that  he  refused  at  first  to  come  under 
an  obligation  which  must  necessarily  oppose  his  duty 
to  the*  interests  of  a large  proportion  of  his  subjects. 
He  therefore  turned  his  thoughts  towards  Ireland, 
where  the  People  were  less  disposed  to  circumscribe 
the  prerogative,  and  of  which  the  greater  part  had 
already  submitted  to  the  arms  of  Ormond,  a faithful 
and  devoted  servant  of  the  Crown.  Aided  by  a fleet 
under  his  cousin  Rupert,  the  young  Monarch  meditated 
a descent  on  the  Irish  coast,  where  the  Royalists  were 
ready  to  receive  him  with  the  warmest  affection,  and  to 
expend  life  and  fortune  in  his  cause. 

But  the  rapid  successes  of  Cromwell,  and  the  failure 
of  Montrose  in  hit  attempt  to  erect  the  Royal  standard 
in  Scotland  in  defiance  of  the  Covenant,  induced  Charles 
to  accept  the  conditions  held  out  to  him  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  his  Northern  Kingdom.  In  an  address 
recently  presented  to  him  by  the  Kirk,  lie  hod  indeed 
been  reminded  of  the  sins  of  his  youth,  and  of  his  refusal 
to  allow  the  Son  of  God  to  reign  in  the  pure  ordinances 
of  Church  government  and  worship.  He  was  blamed 
too  for  clcavingto  counsellors  who  never  had  the  glory 
of  God  or  the  good  of  his  people  before  their  eyes  ; for 
admitting  to  his  presence  that  44  fugacious  man  and  ex- 
communicate rebel,  James  Graham  and,  above  all,  for 
his  giving  the  Royal  strength  and  power  to  the  Beast, 
by  concluding  a peace  with  the  Irish  Papists,  the  mur- 
derers of  so  many  Protestants.  He  was  desired  to 
remember  the  iniquities  of  his  father's  house,  and  to 
believe  that  unless  he  laid  aside  the  Service  Book,  so 
stuffed  with  Romish  superstitions,  and  encouraged  the 
reformation  of  doctrine  and  worship  agreed  to  by  the 
divines  at  Westminster,  he  would  find  that  the  Lord's 
anger  was  not  turned  away,  but  that  his  hand  was  still 
stretched  out  against  the  Royal  person  nnd  family. 
Charles  It  is  not  prnhahle  that  Charles  expected  a hearty  re- 
ception  from  a people  who  thus  mingled  insult  with  their 
‘■co1  professions  of  loyalty.  But  recent  events  had  deprived 
him  of  the  power  of  choice.  In  the  month  of  June,  1650, 
therefore,  he  embarked  with  a small  squadron,  supplied 
by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  shaped  his  course  for  the 
shores  of  Scotland.  The  attachment  of  the  natives  to 
their  ancient  line  of  Kings  burst  forth  in  loud  acclama- 
tions when  he  arrived  on  the  coa-st ; and  even  the  Com- 
mittee of  Estates  yielded  so  far  to  this  generous  impulse 
as  to  receive  him  with  the  honours  due  to  his  rank,  and 


to  provide  a revenue  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  Ann*1*  of 
per  annum  for  the  maintenance  of  his  household,  They  Jlritaia. 
soon  uflrrwards,  it  is  true,  ussumed  the  office  of  purging  v- 
his  establishment  by  removing  from  his  Court  nearly  all  rom 
his  personal  friends,  against  whom,  chiefly  for  their 
principles  as  Royalists  and  'their  aversion  to  the  Cove-  <o 
nant,  they  entertained  the  bitterest  resentment.*  A D 

The  reception  of  Charles  II., as  Kingof  England 
and  Ireland,  us  well  as  of  Scotland,  was  equivalent  to  a IIu 
declaration  of  war  agaiust  the  tiew  Commonwealth,  tun  ibex*. 
Regarding  it  in  that  light,  the  Parliament,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned,  instructed  Cromwell  to  leave  his 
government  in  the  hands  of  Ireton,  and  to  repair  to 
London,  in  order  that  arrangements  might  be  made  for 
defeating  the  designs  of  the  Presbyterians  in  both 
divisions  of  the  island.  Upon  his  arrival  in  town,  the 
Palace  of  SL  James’s  was  appointed  for  his  residence; 
large  grants  of  land  were  voted  by  the  House  to  their 
victorious  General ; and  u renewed  expression  was  made 
of  their  confidence  iu  his  ability  and  faithfulness.  Fair-  F«rf*x  rr. 
fax,  it  is  well  known,  was  still  nominally  at  the  head  of ' the  "arm™ 
the  national  forces ; but,  owing  to  the  religious  principles 1 * ormJ' 
which  prevailed  iu  his  domestic  circle,  and  also,  perhaps, 
on  account  of  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  violent  measures 
into  which  they  had  been  hurried  by  the  enemies  of  the 
King,  the  Council  of  Stule  no  lunger  regarded  him  as  a 
fit  instrument  for  prosecuting  their  ulterior  designs.  In 
a war  against  the  Presbyterians  of  England  amt  Scot- 
land, no  dependence  could  be  reposed  on  a Commander 
whose  bosom  friends  and  spiritual  guides  were  of  that 
persuasion.  Hence  the  expediency  of  trusting  their 
cause  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  whose  hatred 
of  the  Covenant  was  not  less  intense  than  his  hostility  to 
the  Royalists.  Fairfax,  therefore,  finding  that  he  could 
no  longer  serve  his  republican  masters,  resolved  to  re- 
tire from  public  life,  lie  resigned  the  command  of  the 
army ; and,  by  so  doing,  at  once  placed  the  power  of 
England  in  the  hands  of  Cromwell,  and  deprived  him- 
self of  all  means  of  adding  to  his  military  renown.  “ He 
then  died  to  all  his  former  glory,  and  became  the 
monument  of  his  own  name,  which  every  day  wore 
ouL.t11 

Meantime  preparations  were  going  forward  on  both  Pwparu- 
sidea  of  the  Tweed  for  the  campaign  which  was  about  to  t,on"  fwr 
open  on  the  Scottish  border.  Oliver  departed  from  the 
C'apilul  about  the  beginning  of  July,  having  made  ready 
his  way  by  a declaration  addressed  “to  all  that  arc 
saints  and  partaken  of  the  Ikilh  of  God’s  elect  in  Scat- 
land.”  The  enemy  made  a similar  appeal  to  the  Public, 
and  sent  at  the  same  time  a I*s»t  of  questions  to  the 
English  General  respecting  the  grounds  of  his  meditated 
invasion  in  utter  contempt  of  the  Covenant  subsisting 
bet  wee  the  two  Kingdoms.  For  this  reason,  on  his 
arrival  at  Berwick,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  repeat  his 
manifesto,  vindicating  his  motives  and  the  character  or 
his  troops  from  the  aspersions  cast  upon  them  by  the 
Presbyterians ; assuring  all  classes  of  the  People  that 
he  would  not  offer  the  smallest  violence  to  their  persons 
or  possessions,  and  inviting  them  to  remain  in  their 
houses  where  they  should  be  permitted  to  enjoy  their 
goods  in  peace.  The  latter  proclamation,  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  was  mcaut  to  counteract  the  effects  of  certain 


• Clarendon,  Si  fit'  Paper t.  Vul  iii.  stpf»Jvc,  p.  S9.  Bail  lie, 
vid.  ii.  p.  339.  Hutchinson,  Memoir*,  vol.  ii.  |i.  1 *—  Snort  Ale- 
moria t.  Burners,  Trent*,  vol.  v,  j».  3lJf>. 
f Hutchinson,  toL  ii  p.  169.  Balfour,  vol.  iv.  p.  -4,  25,  33.34. 
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rumours  respecting  the  bloody  and  vindictive  character 
of  Cromwell,  to  which  his  recent  conduct  in  Ireland 
gave  an  air  of  great  probability. 

The  Scottish  leaders  were  not  less  active  than  their 
opponents ; but  as  tbe  Country  was  miserably  divided 
in  opinion,  neither  their  councils  nor  their  military 
operations  were  conducted  with  any  degree  of  unanimity. 
The  Ministers  were  said  lo  be  as  busy  in  enforcing  dis- 
cipline  and  warlike  exercises  as  (hey  had  formerly  been 
in  the  labours  of  the  Gospel.  Upwards  of  thirty  accepted 
commissions  ns  Majors  and  Captains,  who  now  held 
forth  (he  Bible  in  the  ouc  hand  and  the  sword  in  the 
other;  telling  the  soldiers  that  they  need  not  fear  what 
man  could  do  unto  them  ; that  God  was  on  their  side  ; 
and  that  he  had  prepared  an  engine  in  heaven  to  blast 
all  Covenant  breakers  upon  earth.* 

On  the  29th  July,  a week  after  Cromwell  crossed  the 
Tweed,  he  advanced  towards  Edinburgh,  where  Lieu- 
tenant-General Lestev,  who  commanded  the  Scottish 
horse  at  Mansion  Moor,  had  collected  his  army  for  the 
defence  of  the  Capital.  Perceiving  that  this  able  officer 
had  so  posted  his  troops  that  they  were  not.  to  use  his 
own  language,  “ easily  to  be  attempted,'*  he  (fell  back 
“ to  refresh  and  re-victual  his  men.”  On  the  6th  of 
August  he  continued  his  retreat  to  Dunbar,  having 
found  it  impossible  to  supply  his  army  with  provisions, 
in  a district  from  which  all  the  corn  and  cattle  had  been 
removed  by  order  of  the  Scottish  Government.  He 
soon  after  resumed  his  attempt  on  the  metropolis ; but 
perceiving  that  his  antagonist  was  determined  to  con- 
tinue on  the  defensive,  and  not  to  risk  an  engagement, 
he  directed  his  march  towards  the  Pentlnnd  mountains, 
as  if  with  the  view  of  cutting  off  his  supplies  and  of  in- 
terrupting his  communication  with  Stirling.  This  ma- 
noeuvre, however,  did  not  produce  the  intended  effect. 
The  Northern  General  thought  it  sufficient  to  cover  the 
city,  and  to  defend  the  principal  passes  which  lead  to 
the  shores  of  the  Firth;  being  satisfied  that  want  of 
food  would  compel  the  invader  to  retrace  his  steps- to 
the  neighbourhood  of  his  fleet  in  Dunbur  bay,  before  he 
himself  should  find  it  necessary  to  hazard  a battle,  in 
order  ^o  re-establish  his  magazines. 

A variety  of  movements  were  made  by  both  armies 
in  the  Western  division  of  Ediuburghshire ; the  object 
of  which  on  the  part  of  Cromwell  was  to  bring  on  a 
battle,  while  Lesley  confined  his  endeavours  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  town  and  the  destruction  of  his  enemy’s 
resources.  At  one  place,  where  only  the  small  river 
Leith  separated  the  camps,  the  English  pushed  on  their 
lines  with  the  view  of  making  an  attack.  The  word  given 
out  was  Rise.  Lord!’’  But  a marsh  on  either  wing- 
prevented  the  action  of  the  cavalry,  and,  in  the  end, 
limited  the  affair  to  a brisk  cannonade,  in  which  not 
more  than  twenty  men  were  killed.  Cromwell  was 
present  in  person  on  this  occasion.  He  even  headed  the 
advanced  party,  and  approached  so  near  lo  the  Scots  that 
one  of  them  fired  a carbine  at  him  with  the  intention  of 
checking  his  progress.  Oliver  called  out  to  tbe  trooper 
and  said,  that  “ if  he  were  one  of  his  soldiers  he  would 
cashier  him  lor  discharging  his  piece  at  such  a distance.” 

The  plan  pursued  by  David  Lesley  had  been  hitherto 
attended  with  complete  success.  The  republicans  were 
again  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  retreating,  after  being 
in  the  field  nearly  a month  exposed  to  much  bad  wea- 
ther uud  many  privations.  On  the  31  st  of  August, 


* CVoirkW/mum,  p,  S3. 


their  Commander  wrote  to  a member  of  tbe  Council  of  *nn*U  cf 
State,  describing  the  marches  and  countermarches  which  "nUl°-> 
he  had  made  with  the  view  of  either  bringing  the  r^-l<i;u 
enemy  to  action,  or  driving  him  from  his  defence*  u ruler  A D 
the  walls  of  Edinburgh.  Lesley  had  threatened  to  in-  jgjg 
terpose  himself  between  Cromwell  and  bis  supplies;  a 
demonstration  which  accelerated  the  retrograde  move-  a,  y. 
ment  of  the  English,  lie  marched  in  the  night,  says  \QQ0. 
the  latter,  '*  to  place  himself  between  us  and  our  vic- 
tual, but  the  Lord  had  in  mercy  prevented  it;  which 
we  perceiving  in  the  morning,  got  in  time  enough, 
through  the  goodness  of  the  Lord,  to  the  sea-skle.** 

Five  hundred  sick  men  were  shipped  for  Berwick, 
while  disease  seamed  to  be  rapidly  extending  through- 
out  the  army.  One  of  the  officers,  who  has  left  a 
narrative  of  the  campaign,  remarks  that  they  became 
weaker  and  weaker  every  day,  und  that,  as  they  were 
drawing  homewards,  the  Scots  hung  on  their  right 
flank.  An  attempt  was  meditated  at  Haddington  to 
check  the  advance  of  the  pursuers ; but  after  a serious  con- 
sultation it  was  resolved  to  continue  the  retreat  to  Dunbar. 

•‘We  staid,"  says  the  author  just  alluded  to,  “ till  about 
ten  o’clock  ; had  been  at  prayer  in  scteral  regiments ; sent 
away  our  wagons  and  carriages  ; and,  uot  long  after- 
wards, marched  a poor,  shattered,  hungry,  discouraged 
army:  and  the  Scots  pursued  so  very  close  (hat  our  rear- 
guard hod  much  ado  to  secure  our  poor  weak  foot  that 
was  not  able  to  march  up.  Wc  drew  near  Dunbar  to- 
wards (right,  und  the  Scots  ready  to  fall  upon  our  rear.*'* 

According  to  the  statement  given  by  Cromwell  him-  Difficulties 
self  in  his  despatches,  the  pressure  on  his  retreating  which  *ur- 
columns  must  have  been  very  considerable.  **  By  the 
time  we  had  got  the  van-brigade  of  our  horse  and  ti:“* 
our  foot  and  train  into  their  quarters,  the  enemy  was 
marched  with  that  expedition  that  they  fell  upon  the 
rear  forlorn  of  our  horse  and  put  it  in  some  disorder; 
and,  indeed,  had  like  to  have  engaged  our  rear-brigade 
of  horse  with  tlicir  whole  army,  had  not  the  Lord  by 
his  providence  put  a cloud  over  tbe  moon,  thereby  giving 
us  an  opportunity  to  draw  off  those  horse  to  the  rest  of 
the  army,  which  accordingly  was  done  without  any 
loss.’’  It  was  on  Sunday,  the  1st  of  September,  that 
this  march  was  accomplished  ; and  next  morning,  the 
weather  being  very  tempestuous,  they  found  that  Lesley 
had  in  term  pied  their  further  retreat,  or  at  least  that  he 
had  taken  up  such  a position  as  would  render  their  sub- 
sequent movements  extremely  perilous*  At  nine  o’clock 
in  the  evening  a councilor  war  was  called;  and  after 
debating  the  case  at  great  length,  many  of  tbe  officers 
recommended  that  the  foot  should  be  shipped,  and  that 
the  cavalry  should  force  a passage  through  the  enemy. 

It  is  said  that  Lambert  opposed  this  resolulion  with 
much  vehemence,  and  advised  the  council  rather  to  try 
the  fortune  of  arms  once  more,  than  expose  themselves 
to  disgrace,  and  perhaps  to  entire  destruction.  He 
reminded  them  that  they  had  enjoyed  great  experience 
of  the  goodness  of  God  while  they  kept  together  ; and  if 
they  parted,all  might  be  lost.  He  stated  beside.',  that  they 
had  great  ad  vantage  in  the  ground,  should  u battle  ensue; 
because  the  Scots,  being  confined  between  a ravine  iu 
front  and  a mountain  in  the  rear,  could  uot  deploy  their 
regiments  nor  bring  them  into  action  ; and  hence,  if  their 
right  wing  were  wiccessfully  attacked,  the  rest  of  their 
army  would  ncccssurily  be  thrown  into  confusinu. 


• Mnnoirg  «f  Captain  John  Hudyto*,  p.  135 — 1 13.  Hr  A it  mi  of 
Campaign,  p.  ‘--6. 
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History.  These  argument^  it  is  alleged , altered  the  views  of 
J the  military  counsellors.  But  there  is  little  doubt  that, 
before  the  officers  were  convened,  Cromwell  had  re- 
solved to  attack  Lesley  ill  the  morning.  Observing,  in 
the  course  of  the  afternoon,  that  the  Scottish  General 
had  brought  his  main  strength  of  horse  and  artillery 
towards  the  right  wing,  he  discovered  that  an  oppor- 
tunity was  thereby  afforded  for  bringing  him  to  action. 
The  ravine  mentioned  above  is  formed  by  the  deep 
tanks  of  a stream  which  falls  into  the  sea  at  Broxmouth 
Park,  a residence  of  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh.  At  one 
point  it  w as  passable  both  for  horse  and  infantry,  and 
Cromwell,  to  prevent  a surprise,  had  occupied  that  posi- 
tion with  a strong  body  of  troops.  In  the  night,  how- 
ever, Lesley,  who  saw  the  importance,  of  the  pass,  had 
taken  it  from  the  enemy,  and  at  the  break  of  day  was 
found  ready  to  dispute  the  advance  of  the  nine  regi- 
ments which  Oliver  had  selected  for  the  attack.  The 
English  Commander  had  given  orders  that  the  onset 
should  be  made  at  the  first  appearance  of  dawn ; but 
Lambert,  finding  the  approach  seized  by  the  Scots,  and 
not  being  able  to  bring  up  the  artillery  so  t|uickly  as 
he  expected,  did  not  open  his  fire  till  about  six  o’clock. 
The  word  issued  by  Lesley  waa  the  “ Covenant;**  that 
on  the  side  of  the  Parliamentarians  was  the  “ Lord  of 
Hosts.”  The  conflict,  which  began  with  the  horse,  was 
obstinate  and  bloody.  The  first  division  of  Crom- 
well’s foot  being  overpowered  and  driven  back,  he  or- 
dered up  his  own  regiment  under  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Goffe,  who  made  their  way  against  all  opposition.  44  At 
the  point  of  pike.”  says  he,  “ they  did  repel  the  stoutest 
regiment  the  enemy  had  there,  merely  with  the  courage 
the  Lord  was  pleased  to  give ; which  proved  o great 
amazement  to  the  residue  of  their  fooL”  The  cavalry 
followed  up  this  advantage,  charged  the  infantry,  who 
were  already  outflanked  and  deprived  of  their  usual  sup- 
port, and  carried  confusion  into  the  wliole  line.  In  (ruth, 
after  the  right  wing  was  broken,  the  Scots  '*  routed  one 
another’’  and  fell  into  the  most  shameful  disorder.* 
Conduct  of  The  misconduct  of  Lesley  at  Down  Hill  has  usually 
Jliimtcrv  been  ascribed  to  the  fanaticism  of  the  Ministers  attend- 
ing his  army ; who  being  apprehensive  lest  the  sectaries 
should  escape  from  their  hands,  are  said  to  have  com- 
pelled him  to  descend  from  the  high  ground  of  which 
lie  had  taken  possession,  in  order  to  intercept  their  re- 
treat along  the  coast.  This  opinion  is  in  some  degree 
confirmed  by  Cromwell’s  letter  to  the  Commons,  in 
which  he  says,  **  1 hear  that  when  the  enemy  marched 
last  up  to  us,  the  Ministers  pressed  their  army  to  inter- 
pose between  ns  and  home ; the  chief  officers  desiring 
rather  that  we  should  have  way  made,  though  it  was 
by  a golden  bridge  ; but  the  Clergy’s  counsel  prevailed 
to  their  no  great  comfort,  through  the  goodness  of  God.” 
It  is  therefore  very  probable,  as  the  majority  of  His- 
torians continue  to  assert,  that  the  influence  of  the 
Preachers  was  more  powerful  in  the  Scottish  camp  than 
the  authority  of  the  Commander-in-chief.  But  what- 
ever apology  may  be  urged  for  Lesley,  there  can  be  but 

• Sir  Kdwani  YYaiker,  H>»tor*ral  Dtteotmrs,  p.  16J— 181. 
While  lock.  p.  443.  ('upuin  lio<tg*OD  any*,"  The  day  broke  and 
vre  were  in  diaardcr,  and  tbc  Majot-tjenenil  a wanting,  or- 

dering the  guu ; the  General  imjwitwnt  j the  Scots  a preparing 
to  nuke  the  attempt  ujx>n  us  sounding  a trumpet.”.  ..“Asour  regi- 
ment was  marehiug  at  ihe  head  of  the  horse,  a Comet  was  at 
prayer  id  Iho  right,  and  I .ij-pwntrd  one  of  my  officers  to  lake 
my  place ; 1 rode  to  hear  hun,  «ud  ho  so  nxrwvdii-gt)  carried  un 
lD  tocouty,  1 mot  with  »o  much  of  God  in  it  as  1 was  satisfied 
deliverance  was  at  baud.” 
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one  opinion  as  to  the  merit  of  his  antagonist.  Ciom-  Annsls  o* 
well  does  not  conceal  that  when  he  compared  the  Britain, 
strength  and  advantageous  position  of  the  Covenanters  " ' 
with  the  miserahlc  predicament  in  which  the  course  of 
events  had  placed  his  own  army,  he  experienced  “ some 
weakness  of  flesh.*’  During  six  weeks  he  had  been  in 
the  field,  without  gaining  the  slightest  advantage  upon 
his  cautious  op[>onent  ; who,  from  his  better  knowledge 
of  the  ground,  had  not  only  kept  him  at  bay,  but 
harassed  him  by  fatiguing  marches,  and  had  twice 
even  obliged  him  to  retreat  At  Dunbar  he  found  him- 
self hemmed  in  between  an  exhausted  country  in  the 
rear  and  a mountainous  ridge  in  frout,  where,  as  him- 
self expresses  it, 44  ten  men  to  hinder  were  better  than 
forty  to  make  their  wav.”  All  his  supplies  were  drawn 
from  the  fleet,  and  in  stormy  weather  it  was  impossible 
to  land  provisions,  “though  the  being  of  the  whole 
army  lay  upon  it.”  No  wonder,  then,  that  his  44  faith 
had  become  poor  and  weak.”  The  following  description, 
though  extremely  indistinct  both  in  language  and  ideas, 
affords,  nevertheless,  a very  intelligible  indication  of  the 
perplexity  in  which  he  felt  himself  involved.  “ Because 
of  their  numbers,  because  of  their  advantages,  because 
of  their  confidence,  because  of  our  weakness,  because  of 
our  strait,  we  were  in  the  mount,  and  in  the  mount  tbc 
Lord  would  be  seen,  and  that  he  would  find  out  a way 
of  deliverance  and  salvation  for  us ; and  indeed  we  had 
our  consolation  and  our  hopes.” 

The  number  of  slain  on  cither  side  was  never  accu- 
rately known  ; the  prisoners  are  rated  at  ten  thousand, 
and  the  whole  baggage  and  train,  all  the  artillery,  two 
hundred  colours,  with  fifteen  thousand  stand  of  arms,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  English.  Cromwell  boasts  that  his 
soldiers  had  the  44  chase  and  execution  ” of  the  fugitives 
nearly  eight  miles  ; and  there  is  little  doubt  that  more 
inon  were  killed  in  the  flight  than  iu  the  short  struggle 
of  the  battle. 

After  his  victory,  the  English  General  advanced  to-  Good 
wards  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  both  which  places  opened  policy  of 
their  gales  without  any  attempt  at  resistance.  Desirous  Cromwell, 
to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  inhabitants,  he  issued  a # 
Proclamation,  assuring  to  all  classes  of  the  People  not 
actually  bearing  arms  the  fullest  protection  of  their  per- 
sons and  property,  and  inviting  them  to  bring  their 
cattle,  corn,  and  wares  to  market,  as  formerly,  without 
any  fear  of  plunder  or  violence.  He  next  led  his  forces 
on  the  road  to  Stirling,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
town  the  Scottish  army  under  Lesley  had  partially  re- 
assembled ; but,  finding  the  fortress  stronger  than  he 
bad  expected,  or  being  unwilling  to  put  his  recent  ad- 
vantages to  an  unseasonable  hazard,  he  withdrew  his 
advanced  guard  and  returned  to  Linlithgow.  Having 
visited  Glasgow,  where  he  had  bh  interview  with  some 
of  the  principal  Ministers,  he  returned  to  the  Capital  and 
laid  siege  to  the  castle,  which  he  was  extremely  desirous 
to  reduce,  that  he  might  have  in  it  at  once  a place  of 
arms,  and  a well-protected  magazine  for  stores,  ammu- 
nition, and  provisions.  On  the  1 2th  of  December,  a Kdiaburgh 
summons  was  sent  by  him  in  regular  form  to  the  *ur- 

Govcmor,  w hose  name  was  Dundas,  demanding  that 
the  strong  hold  should  be  surrendered  on  fit  conditions;  ^ 
not,  as  on  former  occasions,  for  the  service  of  the  jq^q 
English  Parliament,  but  lo  himself  individually.  Dundas, 
who  was  son-in-law  of  Lord  Lcven,  immediately  ac- 
ceded to  the  terms.  This  extreme  facility  led  to  the 
suspicion  that  the  English  obtained  admittance  by 
mcaus  of  a golden  key ; a conclusion  which  is  not 
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weakened  by  the  account  of  the  transaction  given  by 
the  Lord  General  himself,  who  remarks,  in  his  letter  to 
the  Parliament,  that  the  'Wmoney  was  great  and  season- 
able. I think  I need  say  little  of  the  strength  of  the 
place,  which,  if  it  did  not  come  a*  it  did,  would  have 
cost  very  much  blood  to  have  attained,  if  at  all  to  be 
attained,  and  did  tie  up  your  army  to  that  inconvenience 
that  little  or  nothing  could  be  attempted  while  this  was 
in  design,  or  little  fruit  had  nf  any  thing  brought  into 
your  power  by  your  army  hitherto,  without  it.  1 must 
needs  say  not  any  skill  or  wisdom  of  ours,  but  the  good 
hand  of  God.  hath  given  you  this  place.  T believe  all 
Scotland  hath  not  in  it  so  much  brans  ordnance/'  » 
The  greater  part  of  the  Winter  was  spent  by  the 
victor  of  Dunbar  in  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  army, 
in  reducing  certain  small  fortresses  on  the  shores  of  the 
Firth,  and  in  attempts  to  gain  over  to  his  cause  the 
more  violent  Presbyterians,  who  continued  to  animate 
against  him  the  resistance  of  the  protesters  and  remon- 
strants. He  occasionally  allowed  them  to  officiate  to 
his  soldiers,  although  he  never  tailed  to  receive  from 
them,  even  in  the  hearing  of  his  men,  the  most  un- 
measured abuse  as  a breaker  of  the  Covenant  and  a 
patron  of  lay-preaching.  Tired  of  this  ranting,  he 
appointed  a conference  with  some  of  the  lenders  among 
the  Clergy',  in  order  that  all  cause*  of  misunderstanding 
might  be  removed;  but,  although  neither  bitterness  nor 
passion  was  vented  on  either  side,  the  one  party  did  not 
succeed  in  convincing  the  other.  For  this  reason 
Cromwell  deemed  it  proper  to  employ  one  of  his  own 
Ministers  to  do  duty  in  a particular  church,  whither  he 
and  his  staff*  usually  resorted.  In  the  Spring  lie  was 
seized  with  a severe  fit  of  ague  which  threatened  to 
undermine  his  constitution  ; but  toward*  the  end  of 
May  he  had  so  far  recovered  a*  to  be  ready  for  the 
fatigues  of  a new  campaign  about  to  be  undertaken 
against  the  young  King,  who  was  at  the  head  of  an 
army  in  the  vicinity  of  Stirling.* 

Before  Charles  left  Holland  in  order  to  re-establish 
Monarchy  in  Great  Britain,  he  had  heard  of  the  fate 
of  the  gallant  Montrose,  who  had  hastened  to  erect  the 
Royal  standard  in  the  North,  though  at  the  head  of  only 
four  or  five  hundred  foreigners.  Being  attacked  before 
his  preparation*  were  completed,  he  was  surprised  by  a 
body  of  cavalry  and  made  prisoner,  after  seeing  most  of 
his  followers  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  So  long 
the  object  of  their  terror  and  aversion,  he  had  no  reason 
to  expect  clemency  at  the  hands  of  the  Covenanters  ; 
but  his  rank  and  character  as  a soldier  ought  to  have 
exempted  him  from  the  low  insults  to  which  he  was 
subjected  by  those  who  were  wont  to  tremble  at  his 
name.  He  was  condemned  as  a traitor,  sentenced  to  be 
hanged  on  a gibbet  thirty  feet  high,  to  be  buried  in  the 
place  appointed  for  common  malefactors,  his  head  to  be 
affixed  to  the  prison,  and  his  limb*  to  be  stuck  up  in 
the  four  principal  towns  of  the  Kingdom.f 

Charles  had  no  sooner  set  his  foot  ashore  than  he 
found  himself  a captive  in  the  hands  of  those  who  had 
first  taken  arm*  against  his  father.  Not  content  with 
expelling  his  personal  friends,  whose  only  crime  was 
loyalty  to  the  Crown  and  indifference  to  the  Covenant,  they 
imposed  upon  himself  also  conditions,  such  as  no  con- 
sideration less  pressing  than  the  unfortunate  predicament 


* Ret  at  tan  of  a teeond  Pictorie  arcr  the  Scott  at  Hami/iom,  in 
Hodgson's  Mmr.it rt. 

f Burnet.  Okm  Time*,  vol.  i.  152.  Clarendon , vol.  iti.  p.  473. 

Balfour,  Annulet,  vol.  iv.  pi  104. 


to  which  he  was  reduced,  could  have  led  him  to  accept.  Annals  of 
He  issued  a declaration  required  of  him?  in  which  he  Britain, 
was  compelled  to  give  thanks  for  the  merciful  riispensa- 
tions  of  Providence  whereby  he  w»$  recovered  from  the  1 rotn 
snare  of  evil  counsel,  ami  hud  attained  a full  persuusion  A‘ 
of  the  righteousness  of  the  Covenant  He  desired  to  *649. 
be  humbled  and  afflicted  in  spirit  not  only  on  account  ° 
of  his  father’s  wicked  doings,  and  his  shedding  the  blood  lg/jo 
of  God’s  people,  but  also  for  the  idolatry  of  hi*  mother 
and  the  toleration  of  it  within  his  paternal  abode.  He 
professed  that  he  detested  all  Po|iery,  superstition, 
prelacy,  heresy,  and  schism;  and  was  determined  not  to 
tolerate,  much  less  to  countenance,  any  of  them  in  any  of 
his  dominions.* 

Galled  by  this  tyranny,  the  young  Monarch  derived  The  mnlig- 
some  satisfaction  from  the  defeat  of  the  Covenanters  at  «•■*» 
Dunbar,  who,  as  their  power  was  thereby  weakened,  ce*v*d, 
would,  in  all  probability,  treat  him  and  his  friends  with 
greater  respect.  Nor  was  he  altogether  disappointed  in 
this  expectation,  though  the  advantages  gained  by  his 
partisans  were  purchased  at  the  expense  of  sincerity,  in 
n degree  even  exceeding  that  to  which  he  himself  had 
submitted.  The  assembly  of  the  Kirk  was  prevailed 
upon  to  countenance  the  reception  of  such  Noblemen 
and  others  as  had  avowed  loyal  principles  not  sanctioned 
by  the  Covenant,  or  had  betrayed  their  malignancy  by 
joining  the  late  expedition  under  the  Duke  of  Hamilton. 

The  Preachers,  who  saw  the  independence  of  their 
Country  at  stake,  consented  to  receive  the  acknowledg- 
ments of  those  political  offenders,  and  to  prepare  them 
for  a purer  service,  by  passing  them  through  the  ordeal 
of  penance  and  mortification.  The  intolerance  of  the 
Clergy  necessarily  led  to  much  hypocrisy  among  the 
people.  Several  individuals  of  the  highest  rank  in  the 
State  consented  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  a mixed 
congregation,  and  there  on  their  knee-*  confess  the  sin- 
fulness of  their  conduct  in  taking  arms  for  the  House 
of  Stuart  without  permission  from  the  Kirk  ; bewailing 
their  malignancy  and  carnal  self-seckiug,  at  the  very 
moment  when  they  were  cherishing  the  resolution  of 
placing  Charles  II.  on  the  throne,  and  of  ultimately 
destroying  the  Ecclesiastical  tyranny  to  which  they  were 
then  compelled  to  bow.f  Thus  the  moderate  party,  at  Coronation 
the  price  of  truth,  succeeded  in  strengthening  their  ranks  of  th« 
round  the  person  of  the  Prince,  who  was  crowned  King  King, 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1651.  It  is  expressly  stated  that  be  was  not 
anointed  at  the  Coronation,  “ because  the  commission  of 
the  Kirke  thought  it  to  savour  somewhat  of  supersti- 
tion.” Five  days  previously  there  bad  been  a general 
fast,  to  commemorate  the  sins  of  the  King’s  house ; on 
which  occasion  the  iniquities  of  his  ancestors,  particu- 
larly of  his  father  and  grandfather,  were  read  from  the 
pulpits,  and  made  the  subject  of  commentary  in  their 
sermons,  and  of  deprecation  in  their  prayers.^ 

Disgusted  by  such  indignities,  Charles  resolved  to  He  escapes, 
free  himself  from  a control  which  had  become  in- 


• Sir  Edward  Walker,  p.  160 — l(i7. 

* One  of  the  penitents  writs*,  * Behold  a fearful]  sin  ! The 
IfiaMtere  of  the  Gtxpel  received  all  our  repentances  as  unfained, 
though  they  knew  well  enough  they  »em  but  counterfeit ; and  we, 
ou  the  other  hand,  mode  no  scruple  to  declare  our  engagement  to  be 
unlawful!  and  »mfult,  deccittuUie  speaking  against  our  own  con- 
SfworvH  and  judgments,  ff  this  was  not  to  mock  the  all-knowing 
and  all-awing  God  to  his  face,  then  1 declaim  myself  not  to  know 
what  a f eorfu  11  sin  hypocrisie  is.*'  Turner,  Mrmurt,  p.  93»- 

J Sou  Laoxmt's  IMary,  where  many  details  are  given  on  this 
subject. 
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supportable.  Learning  that  General  Middleton,  who 
had  not  sulSiimicd  to  the  terms  of  the  Covenanters,  was 
still  in  the  mountains  at  the  head  of  some  devoted 
Royalists,  he  determined  to  join  him;  and  with  this 
view  secretly  made  his  escape  from  the  Earl  of  Argyle, 
to  whose  custody  he  had  been  committed,  and  lied  tow  ards 
the  highlands.  He  was,  however,  speedily  overtaken 
by  a body  of  horse  sent  after  him  under  Colonel 
Montgomery,  who,  by  promising  more  liberal  treatment, 
persuaded  him  to  return  to  Perth.  As  soon  as  the 
weather  permitted,  the  army  was  assembled  under  Lesley 
and  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  brother  of  the  late  unfortu- 
nate Nobleman,  when  the  King  was  allowed  to  appear 
in  the  camp.  The  Western  Counties,  where  the  spirit  of 
fanaticism  had  been  imbibed  most  deeply,  were  resolute 
in  not  uniting  their  cause  with  that  of  a host  which 
admitted  into  their  ranks  engagers  and  malignant*. 
They  accordingly  kept  in  a body  apart,  under  the  name 
of  Proteiten , and  were  constantly  gratified  by  hearing 
their  Ministers  declaim  with  equal  zeal  against  the 
blasphemer  Cromwell  and  the  latitudinarian  Charles. 

In  the  beginning  of  July  both  side*  were  ready  lor 
active  warfare.  Lesley  having  resolved  to  resume  the 
defensive  measures  which  he  had  prosecuted  with  so 
much  success  the  previous  year,  occupied  a strong 
position  near  Stirling,  whence  he  could  at  once  com- 
mand the  approach  to  that  town,  and  intercept  the 
movement  of  any  large  body  of  troops  into  the  more 
Western  districts.  Cromwell  took  possession  of  Falkirk 
and  Linlithgow,  together  with  such  villages  and  gen- 
tlemen’* scats  in  the  neighbourhood  as  afforded  the 
means  of  establishing  a garrison.  Finding  that  he 
could  not  force  a passage  at  the  bridge  of  Stirling,  the 
English  Commander  sent  Ids  troops  by  water  to  the 
opposite  shore  of  the  Firth,  where  he  gained  a con- 
siderable advantage  in  an  action  which  ensued  between 
Lambert’s  division  and  a body  of  Scot*  under  Major 
General  Hoftmurne.  He  immediately  afterwards  di- 
rected his  march  to  Perth,  which  surrendered  to  him 
with  little  resistance.  These  bold  measures,  which  were 
meant  to  draw  the  Scottish  army  from  the  strong  ground 
they  occupied,  and  consequently  to  a greater  distance 
from  their  chief  resources,  induced  the  young  Sovereign 
to  adopt  the  hazardous  expedient  of  marching  into 
England.  On  the  31  st  of  July,  accordingly,  he  broke 
up  his  camp  near  the  Torwood,  and,  at  the  head  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  thousand  men,  turned  his  face  to- 
wards the  border  with  the  view  of  concentrating  his 
fbrct*s.al  Carlisle. 

It  hus  been  conjectured  that  Cromwell,  by  drawing 
his  whole  army  beyond  the  Firth,  intended  to  throw  in 
the  way  of  the  Prince  the  very  temptation  to  which  he 
yielded,  of  confiding  himself  and  hi*  cause  to  the  loyalty 
of  the  English  nation.  But  it  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt, 
by  a letter  written  at  Leith  to  the  Speaker,  that  the 
determination  of  Charles  to  march  Southwards  had  not 
been  anticipated  or  suspected.  “This.”  says  he,  “is 
not  out  of  choice  on  our  part;’’  and  he  did  not  conceal 
his  fear  that  it  would  trouble  some  men’s  thoughts  and 
occasion  some  inconvenience.  But,  he  adds,  “ This  is  our 
comfort,  that  in  simplicity  of  heart,  os  to  God,  we  have 
done  to  the  best  of  our  judgments,  knowing  that  If 
some  issue  were  not  put  to  this  business?,  it  would  oc- 
casion another  winter's  war,  to  the  ruin  of  your  soldiery, 
for  whom  the  Scots  are  too  hard  in  respect  of  enduring 
the  winter  difficulties  of  this  Country,  and  been  under 
the  endless  expense  of  the  treasury  of  England  in  pro- 


secuting this  War.  It  may  be  supposed  that  we  Anna!*  of 
might  have  kept  the  enemy  from  this  by  interposing  Briuic. 
between  him  and  Englandf  which  truly  I believe  we  — 
might ; but  how  to  remove  him  out  of  this  place  without  *ro!n 

doing  what  we  have  done,  unless  we  had  a commanding  A * ® ‘ 

army  on  both  sides  of  the  Firth,  is  not  clear  to  us.  or 
how  to  answer  the  inconvenience!!  afore  mentioned,  we  A D 
understand  not.”  He  then  entreat*  that  the  Council 
of  State  would  collect  what  forces  they  could  without 
loss  of  time  to  give  the  enemy  some  check  until  he 
should  be  able  to  overtake  them.  Meantime  he  sent 
Lambert  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  who  upon  joining 
garrison,  whose  forces  were  at  Newcastle,  was  ordered 
to  advance  through  the  Western  parts  of  Northumber- 
land to  intercept  the  Scots  in  their  progress  through 
Lancashire,  to  watch  their  movements  and  straiten  their 
quarter*,  but  not  to  risk  a general  engagement. 

The  trepidation  created  in  London  by  this  movement  Sanitation 
of  the  Scottish  army  was  very  great.  The  Couucil  of  in  London. 
State  and  the  principal  Members  of  Parliament  naturally 
apprehended  that  the  invasion  must  have  been  concerted 
between  Charles  and  hi*  friends  in  the  South,  and 
expected  of  course  to  see  the  Cavaliers  as  well  a*  the 
Presbyterians  in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom  rush  to  arms 
and  espouse  the  cause  of  the  King.  Bradshaw  himself, 
^tout-hearted  as  he  was,  could  not  in  private  conceal  his 
fears.  Some  raged  against  Cromwell,  and  uttered  deep 
suspicions  of  his  fidelity.  No  one  could  understand  his 
intentions,  nor  where  he  was,  nor  why  he  had  allowed 
an  enemy  to  enter  the  land,  when  there  were  uo  troops 
to  oppose  them.  Both  the  City  and  the  Country,  says  a 
contemporary  inemoriali't,  were  all  amazed,  and  doubtful 
of  their  own  and  the  Commonwealth's  safety.  Some 
could  not  hide  very  pale  and  unmanly  fear*,  and  were 
in  such  distraction  of  spirit  as  gTeatly  disturbed  their 
counsels.* 

The  Presbyterians  of  Lancashire  had  indeed  promised  Few  ri«  iu 
to  rise  in  support  of  the  King,  and  Major-General  England  to 
Massey,  a distinguished  member  of  that  persuasion,  was  lhe 

sent  forward  to  organize  their  bands ; but  a*  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Kirk  had  forbidden  him  to  receive  into 
his  rank*  every  soldier  who  would  not  take  the  Covenant, 
the  levy  proceeded  very  slowly.  He  was  soon  afterwards 
joined  by  the  Earl  of  Derby,  who  conducted  from  the 
Isle  of  Man  about  three  hundred  horse  and  toot.  A 
number  of  Catholics  offered  their  service*  in  the  Royal 
cause;  the  Ministers,  however,  huving  determined  (hat 
the  safety  of  the  Kingdom  should  be  intrusted  solely  to 
the  elect,  their  assistance  was  rejected.  Lilburn,  with  a 
regiment  of  cavalry,  had  taken  possession  of  Manchester, 
where  Lord  Derby  immediately  resolved  to  attack  him 
by  surprise.  The  Parliamentary  leader  had  intended  a 
similar  visit  to  the  quarter*  of  the  Earl ; and  their 
troops  encountering  each  other  in  a lane  near  Wigan, 
engaged  in  a sanguinary  conflict.  The  Cavalier*  were 
repulsed  with  considerable  loss,  and  Derby  himtclf, 
severely  wounded,  narrowly  escaped  falling  into  tlic 
hands  of  his  enernies.f 

Meanwhile  Chatlea  wa*  advancing  into  the  heart  of  Charles 
England  without  having  met  any  serious  resistance,  proclaimed 
Lambert  und  Harrison,  whose  united  force*  amounted  ^Woceea- 
to  about  nine  thousand  men.  resolved  to  dispute  with 
the  Royalist*  the  passage  of  the  Mersey.  But,  arriving 


• Mm.  Hutchiimm,  Atrmiri  of  Cofenel  Hutrhmu/n,  vol,  ii.  p.  188. 
t Leicester,  Journal , p.  117.  Boltuur,  Anmt/et  of  Scotland,  VoL 
i».  p.  314.  Whitt  lock,  p.  502. 
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History,  too  late  to  break  down  the  bridge,  they  could  only  pre- 
sent  to  the  King  an  opportunity  of  a general  action; 
>rom  ttndt  ft|ter  a lew  ineffectual  charges,  they  found  it 
A-  D necessary  to  withdraw  their  squadrons.  Charles  pusher! 
on  till  he  reached  Worcester,  where  he  was  solemnly 
proclaimed  by  the  Mayor,  amidst  the  loud  acclamations 
1660  coumry  gentlemen ; several  of  whom,  whose 

principles  were  suspected  by  the  new  Government,  were 
confined  within  the  walls  of  that  ancient  city.  The 
Royalists  of  the  West,  however,  who  were  expected  to 
join  the  King’s  standard  in  great  numbers,  did  not 
increase  his  force  to  the  extent  of  more  than  two  or 
three  hundred.  Nor  did  the  Welsh,  who  had  taken  so 
active  a part  in  the  Civil  War,  think  it  expedient  to 
expnse  themselves  to  a renewal  of  the  calamities  which 
their  attachment  to  the  House  of  Stuart  had  already 
brought  upon  them  ; more  especially  as  the  advance  of 
Charles  towards  their  borders  far  more  resembled  a 
retreat  than  the  progress  of  an  army  destined  to  replace 
their  Sovereign  on  the  throne.  The  adherents  of  the 
Parliament  were  at  once  more  active  and  successful  in 
their  exertions  to  raise  a military  force.  Towards  the 
end  of  August  the  various  detachments  which  had  fol- 
lowed the  line  of  the  Scottish  invasion  assembled  oil  the 
banks  of  the  Severn ; and,  on  the  28lh  of  that  month, 
when  Cromwell  joined,  he  could  count  of  regulnr  troops 
and  militiu  not  fewer  than  thirty  thousand  fighting  men, 
all  heartily  united  in  their  cause,  and  inspired  with  the 
utmost  confidence  in  their  leaders. 

No  sooner  were  the  hostile  armies  in  sight  of  each 
other,  than  skirmishes  took  place  between  their  outposts 
on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Lambert,  after  an  obstinate 
struggle,  in  which  Massey  received  a severe  wound, 
carried  the  bridge  of  Upton  and  established  his  position ; 
and  other  rencounters  rendered  the  soldiers  impatient 
for  the  grand  conflict  which  they  knew  was  soon  to 
decide  the  fortune  of  the  campaign.  On  the  1st  of 
September  the  Scots  destroyed  two  bridges  on  the 
Team,  alwut  three  miles  from  Worcester,  with  the  view 
of  interrupting  the  communication  with  Herefordshire; 
and  it  should  seem  that  it  wits  an  attempt  to  repair  this 
loss  on  the  part  of  the  republicans  which  brought  on 
the  general  action  two  days  afterwards. 

Buttle  of  On  the  morning  of  the  3d,  the  anniversary  of  the 
W orrettcr.  Battle  of  Dunbar,  Fleetwood  received  orders  to  force 
B«pt.  3.  Uie  passage  of  the  Team,  while  Cromwell  threw  a bridge 
».  of  boats  over  the  Severn  at  Bunshill,  near  the  con- 
1651.  fluence  of  the  two  rivers.  After  mid-day  was  passed, 
a hot  firing  near  Powick  attracted  the  attention  of 
Charles,  who,  from  one  of  the  lowers  of  the  Cathedral, 
was  examining  the  position  of  the  enemy  ; and,  finding 
that  an  attack  was  begun  in  that  quarter,  he  instantly 
despatched  a reinforcement  of  horse  and  foot  to  the  spot, 
and  gave  instructions  to  the  commanding  officer  to  pre- 
rent,  if  possible,  the  formation  of  the  bridge.  A similar 
addition  was  made  to  the  detachment  under  Fleetwood, 
who  again  outnumbered  his  opponents,  and  pressed 
them  with  great  vivacity  towards  Worcester.  The  Scots, 
in  the  hope  that,  by  occupying  so  large  a force,  they 
might  afford  to  their  countrymen  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Severn  an  opportunity  of  breuking  the  regiments 
under  Cromwell,  maintained  the  most  obstinate  resist- 
ance. In  the  mean  time,  that  able  leader  began  to 
cannonade  a fort  which  had  been  erected  for  the  defence 
of  the  principal  gate,  and  had  brought  up  his  troops  in  two 
divisions  ready  to  make  an  assault  on  the  city.  Charles 
immediately  led  out  the  muin  body  of  bis  infantry,  with 
vol*.  XII. 


a single  squadron  of  horse,  to  the  attack.  The  conflict  Aawli  of 
was  maintained  on  both  sides  with  great  resolution  and  HriUm. 
with  varying  success.  At  the  first  shock  some  militia 
corps,  recently  embodied,  were  driven  back,  and  the  Aro” 
Scots  got  possession  of  the  guns  which  were  planted  to 
batter  the  walls  ; but  Oliver,  as  usual,  bringing  up  soire  to 
regiments  of  veterans,  recovered  the  ground  he  had 
lost,  and  compelled  the  Royalists  in  their  turn  to  retire.  1660. 
The  young  King  is  said  to  have  fought  with  a degree 
of  courage  worthy  of  a Prince  who  had  a crown  at  stake  ; 
but  an  unaccountable  omission,  in  not  ordering  his 
cavalry  to  issue  from  the  town  to  support  his  foot, 
rendered  all  his  efforts  unavailing,  and  he  was  at  length 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  enemy’s  columns, 
and  to  seek  refuge  within  the  walls.* 

Having  driven  the  infantry  into  the  cilv,  Cromwell  defeat  of 
summoned  the  fort  to  surrender.  Colonel  Drummond,  r®  ^y*l- 
who  commanded  the  garrison,  refused  to  comply ; 
upon  which  it  was  immediately  carried  by  storm,  and 
fifteen  hundred  men  were  put  to  the  sword.  Charles 
made  an  effort  to  rally  his  troops  in  one  of  the  streets; 
and,  upon  finding  that  they  would  not  return  to  the 
charge,  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  “Then  shoot  me  dead, 
rather  than  let  me  live  to  see  the  sad  consequence-*  of 
this  day."  It  is  retried  that  he  lost  in  this  action  three 
thousand  killed  mid  ten  thousand  prisuners,  amongst 
whom  were  mauv  persons  of  quality,  t 

The  Parliament  sent  Commissioners  to  express  to  Honours 
Cromwell  the  high  sense  they  entertained  of  his  zeal 
and  activity,  and  to  convey  their  thanks  to  him  for  his  wejj/ 
important  services  in  the  recent  victory  at  Worcester. 

After  delivering  their  message,  each  of  the  envoys,  of 
whom  Whitelock  was  one,  received  from  him  n horse 
and  two  Scottish  prisoners,  as  a token  of  his  thankful 
reception  of  the  compliment  which  they  had  been  in- 
structed to  pay  him.  At  Acton,  the  victorious  General 
found  the  Speaker,  the  Lord  President,  Rradshaw, 
many  Members  of  Parliament,  the  Council  of  State,  the 
Lord  M;»yor  and  Sheriffs,  waiting  to  do  him  honour; 
and,  escorted  by  this  splendid  retinue,  he  entered  London 
in  a magnificent  carriage,  where  he  wus  saluted  by  the 
populace  with  the  loudest  expressions  of  admiration 
and  praise.  The  Government,  animated  by  a similar 
spirit,  immediately  resolved  that  lands  to  the  amount  of 
four  thousand  pounds  a-yoar,  belonging  to  the  Public, 
should,  in  addition  to  the  two  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds  per  annum  already  granted,  be  settled  upon  the 
Lord  General  Cromwell  and  his  heirs.  On  the  17th  of 
September,  the  day  on  which  he  resumed  his  ieat  in 
Parliament,  he  received  in  person  the  solemn  thanks  of 
the  Members  ; after  which  he  and  his  principal  olfioers 
were  entertained  by  the  City  with  all  possible  magni- 
ficence. As  a still  further  honour  to  the  conquerors,  it 
was  resolved  that  the  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Wor- 
cester should  be  kept  as  a festival  for  ever  throughout 
the  three  Kingdoms. 

• Wbitatocfc,  r.  S07,  liosrobel,  p-  14.  Bates,  part  ii.p.  221.  Pari. 

Hm.  vol.  x*.  |*.  44.  Ludlow,  vol.  i.  p.  314.  Claremtoo,  »oL  iii.  p.  409. 

f Among  the  prisoner*  wore  i he  Duka  of  Hmatlton,  mortally 
wounded  ; KaxU  ol  Lauderdale,  Rothes,  Carnwoth,  Kelly.  Derby, 

Cleveland,  Shrewsbury,  Lord  Sinclair,  Lord  Spynic,  Kenmuir, 

Graudison,  Sir  J.  PicunrtoB,  Sir  Charles  Cunningham,  Sir  Ralph 
Clare,  and  Mr.  R-  Kanina  we,  Secretary  to  »ho  King;  Genual* 

Lisler.  Mamr.  Middleton,  Montgomery,  PitscoUw,  Wrmyn, 

Waddell,  While,  Faucet,  besides  nine  in  mister*.  nine  surgeon*, 
the  Mayor  of  Worcester,  and  all  the  Aldermen.  There  wens  taken 
one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  colours,  the  King'*  standard,  hm 
coach,  horses,  and  collar. 
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Ili«t<.ry.  I (cannot  lie  asserted  with  any  decree  of  justice  that 
the  victor*  abused  their  success  except  in  their  treatment 
Jnan  cf  |},C  inferior  order  of  prisoners.  A practice  was  iu- 
*•  u*  trod  need  by  Cromwell  which  greatly  disgraces  hi* 
1 <i  1 y . memory,  of  sending  to  the  plantations  abroad,  as  pur- 
A °n  chased  slave*,  such  common  soldiers  a*  fell  into  his 
IbOO  l,anfk  in  the  course  of  regular  warfare.  The  few  sur- 
‘ vivors  of  the  miserable  captives  taken  at  Dunbar  were 
ofthevi^0  *°  ti|e  West  Indies  and  sold  to  the  lactors  of 

tors.  " sugar  estate*.  Thousands  of  their  countrymen  met  the 
same  fate  after  the  defeat  at  Worcester ; and,  at  a 
somewhat  later  period,  he  condemned  to  the  same 
punishment  a considerable  number  of  Royalists  in  (he 
Western  parts  of  England,  who  had  risen  against  his 
Government.  In  other  respects, the  suppression  of  this 
revolt,  for  in  such  a light  it  was  viewed  by  the  Par- 
liament. was  not  accompanied  with  excessive  severity. 
Several  Noblemen,  indeed,  lost  their  live*  on  the  scalfoid ; 
but  os  they  were,  generally  speaking,  subjects  of  the 
new  Common  wealth,  they  might,  without  any  unusual 
stretch  of  law,  be  regarded  as  traitors  to  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  Country.  Eight  suffered  death  by  the 
sentence  of  a court-martial  sitting  at  Chester.  One  of 
them  was  the  gallant  Earl  of  Dei  by,  who  pleaded  that 
quarter  was  grunted  to  him  by  Cuptain  Edge,  aud  that 
terms  ought  always  to  be  respected  by  a court-martial. 
It  was  answered  that  quarter  could  be  granted  to 
enemies  only,  not  to  traitors.  It  is  said  that  he  solicited 
the  Parliament  for  mercy,  and  that  his  petition  was  not 
delivered  by  Lenthal  the  Speaker  until  it  was  too  late; 
a neglect  which  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  accidental. 

From  this  period  the  views  of  Cromwell  became 
more  decidedly  aspiring.  Ludlow  remarks  that  he  took 
upon  him  a more  stately  behaviour,  aud  chose  new 
friends.  It  was  noticed,  also,  that,  instead  of  acknow- 
ledging the  services  of  those  who  came  from  ail  parts  to 
assist  him  against  the  common  enemy,  he  “ frowned 
upon  them,”  though  he  knew  they  deserved  as  much 
houour  us  himself  aud  the  standing  army ; and,  the  very 
day  alter  the  fight,  he  dismissed  and  sent  them  home, 
feeling  that  an  experienced  militia  was  more  likely  to 
obstruct  than  to  second  him  in  his  ambitious  designs. 
Affairs  of  As  the  course  of  our  narrative  will  not  turn  again  to- 
ScoUand.  Wiinj8  .Scotland  during  the  present  Chapter,  it  may  be 
more  convenient  to  introduce  at  this  stage  a brief  sketch 
of  Cromwell’s  government  in  that  Couutry,  than  to  notice 
particular  events  under  a variety  of  dates,  as  they  happen 
to  occur  throughout  the  Protectorate.  It  is  well  known 
that,  when  he  passed  the  Tweed  in  pursuit  of  Charles, 
he  left  General  Monk  to  prosecute  his  plans  iu  the 
North,  and  to  complete  his  conquests  beyond  the  Tay 
and  the  Grampian  range.  His  Lieutenant  lost  no  time 
in  accomplishing  the  objects  which  were  thus  indicated 
to  liim.  After  a siege  of  three  days,  he  reduced  Stirling 
castle,  in  which  were  deposited  the  royal  robes,  the 
chair  of  state,  and  some  of  the  principal  records  of  the 
Kingdom.  On  the  1st  of  September  he  took  Dundee  by 
storm,  and  put  to  the  sword  a great  number  of  the 
utlarmcd  inhabitants,  including  two  hundred  women 
and  children.  Following  up  his  advantages,  he  marched 
to  Aberdeen,  which  made  no  resistance,  and  afterwards 
to  Inverness,  where  he  built  a fort  to  protect  his  men 
from  the  sudden  assault  of  the  neighbouring  High- 
landers. ’Die  strong  barriers  of  the  mountains,  indeed, 
prevented  him  from  reducing  to  complete  subjection 
certain  clans  w hich  occupied  the  fastnesses  which  stretch 
toward  the  West;  but,  by  means  of  the  regular  dis- 


cipline which  he  was  accustomed  to  enforce,  as  well  as  Anna!*  of 
by  repealed  examples  of  severity  upon  the  marauders  briuiu, 
who  fell  into  his  hands,  he  succeeded  in  repressing  the  T. v 
dis|toailioii  to  plunder,  which  had  long  been  dreaded  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  contiguous  plains.  Eighteen  1049 
garrisons,  established  in  different  purls  of  Scotland,  lo 
afforded  protection  to  the  peaceable,  and,  at  the  same  k D 

time,  intimidated  those  restless  spirits  whom  the  habils  ]6G0. 

of  a protracted  war  had  inured  to  the  practice  of  arms. 

Iu  short,  orniUiug  the  local  disturbances  occasioned  by 
the  rising  of  the  Earl  of  (tlencairii,  it  may  be  asserted 
that  Scotland  enjoyed,  during  itie  usurpation  of  Crom- 
well, a greater  degree  of  repose  than  had  fallen  to  her 
lot  since  the  uniou  of  the  two  Crowns  in  (lie  person  of 
Jumes  I.* 

The  Parliament,  upon  hearing  of  the  successes  of  Clergy  ra- 
Motik,  suggested  the  plan  of  h complete  union  with  strained, 
Scotland,  on  terms  to  be  settled  by  Commissioners  aild 
mutually  appointed.  To  prepare  the  way  for  this  de-  l~ 

sirabie  object,  Su  John,  Vane,  Lambert,  Dean,  and 
three  others,  were  sent  down  to  assist  the  Lieutenant- 
General  in  regulating  die  affairs  of  the  Northern  King- 
dom ; but  the  aversion  manifested  by  the  natives,  and 
tiie  political  events  which  soon  alter  took  place  at  West- 
minster, rendered  abortive  the  good  intentions  of  the 
Commonwealth.  The  Civil  Government  was  afterwards 
administered  by  a Couucil  of  State,  consisting  of  nine 
member*,  of  which  Lord  Broghii  was  some  time  Pre- 
sident. This  body  effectually  superseded  those  turbulent 
Committee*  of  the  Church  aud  the  Estates,  who,  011  the 
presumption  that  they  represented  certain  interests  in  the 
nation,  had  long  taken  upon  themselves  the  management 
of  public  affairs,  even  in  defiance  of  Royal  authority. 
Unshackled,  too,  by  any  veneration  lor  feudal  institu- 
tions. they  broke  down  the  power  of  the  Nobles  and 
other  hereditary  Chieftains,  who  were  wont  to  exeicixe 
over  their  vassals  a species  of  arbitrary  rule  more 
vexatious,  and,  in  some  cases,  more  oppressive,  than  was 
ever  assumed  by  an  imperial  despot.  The  small  tenantry 
and  peasants  were  delighted  to  find  that  they  hud  no 
longer  any  master  besides  the  general  Government  of 
the  Couutry ; and  that  the  proprietor  of  the  soil  on 
which  they  lived  could  uot  now  compel  them  to  appear 
at  his  har,  nor  to  attend  his  musters  fur  military 
service. 

The  higher  classes,  no  doubt,  felt  more  sensibly  the  Expense  of 
pressure  of  the  republican  administration.  A large  Girr,frB* 
army,  maintained  in  many  parts  at  the  expense  of  the  ulBnt* 
landowners,  required  an  extent  of  revenue  to  which  the 
resources  of  Scotland  had  never  before  been  thought 
adequate.  Ten  thousand  pounds  a month  was  the 
assessment  regularly  imposed  for  the  expense  of  those 
establishments,  military  and  civil,  which  Cromwell 
deemed  expedient  for  the  new  constitution  of  the  Nortlicru 
Provinces ; thus  affording  an  additional  proof  that, 
under  the  pretext  of  freedom  aud  public  right*,  his 
Government,  by  merely  professing  to  be  popular,  could 
draw  from  the  purees  of  the  inhabitants  an  amount  of 
taxes  five  times  greater  than  was  ever  obtained  by  all 
the  exactions  and  arbitrary  measures,  to  which  the 
unfortunate  Charles  was  compelled  to  have  recourse. 

But  in  no  respect  was  the  policy  of  the  Protector  more  Atfraa- 
beneficinl  to  Scotland,  than  in  the  firmness  he  exercised  laK**  of 

Cromwell  • 
policy, 

• For  an  explanation  of  the  ri*»ng  under  Oleneaim,  >ee  Military 
Mtmairt  •/  ike  great  Gnl  Har,  containing  a*  Account  of  the  Earl 
of  GUncatm' t Expedition,  Jfc,  p.  1J7. 
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Hiilary.  in  subduing1  the  factious  temper  of  the  Clergy.  Ever  commencement  of  their  prosperity  at  an  epoch  when  Annals  of 
— since  the  Reformation,  they  had  laboured,  and,  in  most  they  were  under  the  severe  laws  of  a military  go-  ®r,uij|- 
From  cases,  with  success,  to  exalt  the  spiritual  power  on  the  verument. 

A*  D<  ruins  of  the  civil;  claiming  not  only  an  entire  inde-  The  rout  at  Worcester  deprived  the  King  of  all  hopes  ^roIa 

16-19.  pendence  in  respect  to  the  authority  of  the  Crown,  but  of  success,  and  it  now  became  necessary  to  attend  Iraq 

to  assuming  also  the  right  of  dictating  to  the  conscience  of  the  solely  to  his  personal  safety.  Forty  or  fifty  of  his  friends  1 to 

* ' Sovereign,  and  of  interfering  in  ail  the  great  questions  of  accompanied  him  in  the  flight  from  the  scene  of  action  ; A 

loOV.  Stat«.  Differing  among  themselves,  too,  they  carried  but,  for  the  sake  of  concealment,  they  saw  the  prudence  jggg 
dissension  into  the  business  of  all  classes  of  men.  of  separating,  and  they  accordingly  left  him  to  pursue  jj#ca  c 0f 
Armies  were  raised  or  disbanded  with  a reference  to  his  own  fortune.  Makiug  his  way  to  Boscobel,  a re-  CtwJrVlL 
theological  tenets ; and  at  one  time,  as  has  been  already  tired  dwelling  on  the  borders  of  Staffordshire,  he  revealed 
mentioned,  it  depended  upon  a vote  of  the  Assembly,  his  secret  to  Pcnderell  the  tenant,  who  promised  him 
whether  the  King  could  receive  into  his  service  the  his  assistance.  It  was  while  there  that  Charles  found 
ancient  Nobility  of  his  realm,  or  should  have  it  in  his  an  asylum  in  the  celebrated  oak  tree,  when  hard  pressed 
power  to  raise  forces  in  defence  of  his  throne.  The  by  soldiers  who  had  traced  him  to  the  neighbourhood, 
tyranny  of  the  Clerical  Commission  extended  to  the  must  After  incurring  many  dangers,  he  accomplished  a journey 
private  concerns  of  individuals,  while  it  uffected  to  con-  to  Bristol,  in  expectation  of  findings  ship  bound  to  some 
front  the  councils  of  the  palace,  and  even  to  daunt  the  Coutincntal  port;  but  he  was  disappointed;  and  it  was 
movements  of  the  camp.  The  darkest  periods  of  Popery  not  until  nearly  forty  days  had  elapsed,  that  he  procured 
did  not  exhibit  the  influence  of  the  Priesthood  under  a a small  vessel  at  Shoreham,  in  Sussex,  in  which  he  rnude 


form  more  repulsive  to  liberal  minds,  nor  accompanied 
with  effects  more  unfavourable  to  the  progress  of  society 
and  the  advancement  of  true  Religion.  Cromwell  de- 
termined to  check  this  domineering  spirit  of  intolerance 
and  bigotry.  After  some  attempts,  by  means  of  his 
pecular  logic,  to  draw  them  from  the  strong  holds  of 
their  system,  he  finally  deprived  them  of  the  power 
which  they  had  so  long  employed  to  annoy  each  other 
and  disturb  the  public  peace.  He  granted  to  them,  in- 
dividually, full  permission  to  perforin  their  duties  as 
parochial  Clergymen,  and  even  connived  at  the  practice 
of  the  Resolutioners  of  praying  for  the  King ; but  he 
strictly  prohibited  them  from  holding  any  national  or 
provincial  assemblies,  or,  indeed,  from  meeting  any 
where  in  such  numbers  ns  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  Go- 
vernment. Not  being  allowed  to  meet  and  dispute  on 
the  subjects  which  divided  the  two  great  bodies  in  the 
Kirk,  the  Ministers  became  more  tolerant  in  their  prin- 
ciples, or  at  least  more  moderate  in  their  conduct;  and 
it  is  admitted,  even  by  the  enemies  of  the  usurper,  that 
the  interests  of  Religion  prospered  greatly  under  his 
despotic  rule.". 

There  cannot  be  any  doubt  that,  upon  the  whole,  the 
administration  of  Cromwell  was  propitious  to  the  quiet 
and  improvement  of  North  Britain.  Unlike  his  con- 
quest of  Ireland,  which  was  accompanied  and  followed 
by  unmixed  evil,  the  success  of  his  arms  in  the  former 
Country  checked  the  current  of  civil  discord,  imposed 
restrictions  on  the  angry  passions  of  the  two  rival 
factions,  reduced  the  power  of  the  feudal  Lords,  im- 
proved the  administration  of  justice,  and  replaced  the 
influence  of  the  spiritual  estate  within  its  proper  limits. 
So  miserable,  indeed,  was  the  condition  of  Scotland  at 
the  period  now  alluded  to,  that  hardly  any  change  could 
have  been  for  the  worse  ; and,  assuredly,  the  circum- 
stances of  a people  must  be  wretched  in  the  extreme,  when 
they  are  found  to  ascribe  the  return  of  happiness  to  the 
successful  invasion  of  an  ancient  enemy,  and  to  date  the 


* M I verily  believe.”  «ys  Kirkton,  (p.  54.)  "them  were  id  ore 
*ont»  converted  to  Chriftt  in  that  »boit  ]>erk)<l  than  in  any  »ea»on 
since  the  Reformation,  though  of  triple  its  duration.  Nut  was 
there  ever  greater  purity  and  plenty  of  the  means  of  gTare  than 
was  in  this  time.  Congregation*  met  in  great  nraltilude*,  worn** 
tlos«a  of  Ministers  used  to  preach,  and  the  People  continued  as  it 
were  in  a sort  of  trance  for  three  days  at  least.  So,  truly.  Religion 
was  at  that  time  in  very  good  case,  tad  the  Lord  present  in  Scotland, 
though  in  a cloud.” 


his  escape  to  Normandy.  His  haunts  were  already 
known  to  so  many,  that,  had  he  not  been  able  to  put  to 
sea,  he  could  not  much  longer  have  avoided  the  snares 
of  his  enpmies.* 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  victory  gained  Cromwell'* 
by  the  arms  of  the  Commonwealth  over  the  Scottish  ambition, 
army  at  Worcester  added  new  vigour  to  the  aspiring 
ambition  of  Cromwell.  Upon  his  return  to  London,  a 
palace,  formerly  occupied  by  the  Sovereigns  of  England, 
was  assigned  to  him  as  a residence,  and,  in  petitions,  us 
well  as  in  official  communications,  addressed  to  him  both 
by  the  army  and  the  civilians,  his  ears  were  saluted  with 
a loftier  adulation  than  was  ever  lavished  upon  the 
descendant  of  a hundred  legitimate  Monarchs.  The 
Ministers  of  Newcastle  made  their  humble  address  to 
his  ‘‘godly  wisdom,”  and  submitted  their  suit  to  God 
and  his  Excellency. 

But  the  Parliament,  while  they  heaped  rewards  upon  TheP.ir- 
their  victorious  General,  were  not  less  resolved  to  retain  lijmmt  Av- 
the  supreme  power  lhan  he  was  to  seixe  upon  it.  During  t*nrnnei  tp 
his  absence  in  Ireland  ami  Scotland,  whither  he  was  rri*'1"9  A*° 
accompanied  hy  the  more  influential  of  his  officers,  their  'innj' 
authority  had  acquired  a great  degree  of  consolidation  ; 
while  the  success  which  attended  their  fleets  and  armies 
gained  their  administration  popularity  at  home,  and 
secured  for  it  the  respect  of  all  the  neighbouring  King- 
doms abroad.  After  the  defeat  of  Charles,  their  attention 
was  turned  to  the  reduction  of  the  army  ; it  being  already 
obvious  that  the  civil  and  military  branches  of  the  new 
Constitution  would  soon  come  into  collision.  The 
public  mind,  besides,  had  been  so  much  excited  hy  the 
stirring  events  of  late  years,  that  there  was  no  disposition 
to  return  at  once  into  a slate  of  repose  ; all  which 
reasons  combined,  suggested  to  the  heads  of  the  Govern- 
ment the  propriety  of  engaging  in  foreign  war,  where 
their  superfluous  arms  might  be  employed,  and  the 
martial  spirit  of  the  nation  find  a suitable  indulgence. 
Remembering  that  they  had  several  grounds  of  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  Dutch,  who  had  shuwu  kindness 
to  the  Royalists,  und  even  connived  at  on  active  co- 
operation in  their  harbours  in  favour  of  the  exiled  Prince, 
they  had  recourse  to  certain  measures  for  the  regulation 
of  maritime  ciunmerce,  which  they  knew  would  give 
umbrage  to  the  jealous  traders  of  the  United  Provinces. 

For  example,  they  framed  the  famous  Navigation  Act, 

* Boxcube),  Tracis.  Meath,  CAronscfc,  ]>.  301. 
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History.  the  effect*  of  which  they  knew  would  he  instantly  felt  by 
~ the  Hollanders,  who,  having  little  native  produce,  de- 
rived their  wealth  and  naval  importance  from  the 
occupation  long  confided  to  them  of  carrying  from 
Country  to  Country  the  poods  of  all  the  regions  in  the 
civilized  porlion  of  the  earth.* 

These  demonstrations  of  angry  feelings  soon  led  to 
actual  hostilities,  on  the  only  element  where  the  rival 
Commonwealths  could  meet.  The  States  sent  out  their 
famous  Admiral  Tromp,  having  under  his  command 
forty  ships  of  war,  with  orders  to  protect  their  mercantile 
navy.  Blake  sailed  from  the  Thames  to  watch  the 
movements  of  the  enemy ; and,  coming  in  contact  with 
him  near  Dover  roads,  a fierce  action  ensued,  which, 
after  occasioning  a heavy  loss  on  bnth  sides,  terminated 
without  any  decisive  result.  Each  Chief  uccused  the 
other  of  striking  the  first  blow,  for  no  regular  declaration 
of  war  had  been  yet  issued  by  the  Government ; but,  as 
both  were  eager  to  engage,  the  slightest  pretext  was 
held  sufficient  to  warrant  the  dreadful  appeal  to  force. 
Various  other  fights  look  place  in  the  Summer  of  1652, 
and  with  success  very  equally  balanced;  although,  as 
the  Dutch  commerce  was  much  more  extensive  than 
that  of  England,  their  loss  at  sea  was  proportionable 
greater.  Their  whole  trade  by  the  Channel  was  cut  off, 
and  even  that  to  the  Bailie  was  much  harassed  by  Par- 
liamentary privateers,  or  by  vessels  equipped  by  mer- 
chants, who  were  allowed  in  this  way  to  revenge  the 
injuries  they  had  sustained  in  the  East  and  West  Indies. 
Admonished  by  their  misfortunes,  they  did  not  conceal 
their  desire  for  an  accommodation  with  the  English 
Republic,  an  advance  which  was  not  cordially  met  on  the 
part  of  their  onlagonisls,  because  the  glory  of  the  War  was 
found  to  add  not  less  to  their  reputation  than  the  nu- 
merous captures  of  Dutch  merchantmen  added  to  their 
wealth.  The  zealous  republicans  in  Parliament,  though 
they  had  not  been  the  first  promoters  of  the  War,  now 
endeavoured  to  draw  from  it  every  possible  advantage. 
They  set  up  the  fleet  in  opposition  to  the  army,  cele- 
brated the  successes  of  their  naval  armaments,  and  still 
insisted  on  the  necessity  of  lessening  the  public  expenses 
by  reducing  the  number  of  the  land  forces.  From  the 
whole  train  of  their  proceedings  Cromwell  saw  that  their 
principal  object  was  to  diminish  his  influence,  and  to 
remove  all  apprehensions  of  the  military  domination 
with  which  his  ascendency  in  the  State  seemed  to 
threaten  them. 

Cromwell  Proceeding  with  caution  in  a situation  so  critical,  he 
meditate*  submitted  to  the  Commons  a motion  on  the  necessity 
latiuaof*  bringing  to  a close  the  sittings  of  the  Long  Parliament, 

l'ariiament.  an<i  °f  making  way  for  others  who  might  be  desirous  to 
take  a share  in  the  labours  of  office ; and  it  was  carried 
by  a small  majority  that  it  was  lime  to  fix  the  period  of 
its  dissolution,  which  was  named  for  the  3d  of  November, 
1654,  an  interval  of  three  years,  which,  while  it  showed 
the  Lord  General  the  reluctance  of  his  adversaries  to 
resign  their  authority,  manifested  at  the  same  time  that 
the  power  of  the  Parliamentarians  was  still  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  the  army,  a circumstance  which  accounts  in 
some  measure  for  the  violence  of  the  struggle  that  after- 
wards ensued  between  the  two  parties. 

Meeting  of  In  these  circumstances,  Cromwell  thought  proper  to 
hi*  friends  call  a meeting  of  his  friends  at  the  house  of  the  Speaker, 
uiube  sub-  onjer  j0  obtain  their  opinion  on  the  great  question. 


* I (rath,  p.  323 — 326.  Ludlow,  vol.  i.  p.  367.  Whitelock, 

p.  543.  Lvi crater,  Jwmnt,  p.  133.  Heath,  p.  335. 
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whether  it  were  better  to  perpetuate  the  Commonwealth  Annals  of 
on  fixed  principles,  or  to  re-establish  a mixed  form  of  BnUin- 
monarchical  government  The  military  officers  in  gene-  ““ 

ral  were  decidedly  averse  to  Monarchy ; whereas  the 
lawyers,  with  Whilclock  at  their  head,  pleaded  for  the 
revival  of  the  ancient  Constitution,  comprehending  King, 

Lords,  and  Commons,  as  being  better  adapted  than  a 
Republic  to  the  laws,  the  habits,  and  the  feelings  of 
Englishmen.  Assuming  that  the  general  sense  of  the 
meeting  was  in  favour  of  monarchical  rule,  he  next 
inquired  whom,  in  that  case,  they  would  recommend  to 
the  throne.  It  was  replied,  that  either  Charles  Stuart 
or  the  Duke  of  York  might  be  called  to  fill  their  father's 
place,  provided  that  they  would  submit  to  the  conditions 
which  might  be  proposed  by  Parliament ; and,  if  not, 
choice  might  be  made  of  the  young  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
who,  from  his  tender  age,  could  not  have  imbibed  the 
political  sentiments  of  his  father,  nor  contracted  any 
dislike  to  the  persons  now  at  the  helm  of  affairs.  This 
was  not  the  answer  which  the  inquirer  was  desirous  to 
receive ; he  heard  it  with  dissatisfaction,  and  dexterously 
drew  away  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  another 
subject.  Having,  however,  learned  the  sentiments  of 
those  whom  he  might  afterward*  find  it  expedient  to 
employ  or  to  oppose,  he  gave  his  own  opinion  in  the 
vague  terms  he  was  accustomed  to  use.  when  he  wished 
that  his  plans  should  not  be  fully  comprehended.  He 
thought  that  **  something  ol  a monarchical  Government 
would  be  most  effectual,  if  it  could  lie  established  with 
safety  to  the  liberties  of  the  People,  bs  Englishmen  and 
Christians/’* 

The  Parliamentary  leaders,  now  fully  aware  that  their  Common* 
power  was  menaced  by  the  soldiery,  induced  the  House  re*°  ’*.*? 
to  come  to  a resolution  that,  as  the  enemies  of  the  Com- 
monwoalth  were  every  where  entirely  subdued,  a con-  the  «ol- 
siderable  reduction  should  be  made  in  all  branches  of  diery. 
the  public  service.  To  counteract  this  measure,  so  fatal 
to  the  views  of  the  army,  a deputation  from  the  Council 
of  War  presented  themselves  at  the  bar  of  the  House 
witii  a petition,  in  the  uarac  of  their  military  associates, 
stating  a number  of  grievances,  and  praying  for  speedy 
reform  in  sundry  department*  of  the  Government  They 
began  with  an  assurance  that,  having  had  divers  meetings 
to  seek  the  Lord  and  to  speak  of  the  great  things  which 
God  had  done  for  the  Republic,  it  had  been  set  on  their 
hearts  as  their  duty  to  offer  such  things  on  behalf  of 
their  Country  as,  in  their  judgment  and  consciences, 
might  tend  to  its  peace  and  well-being.  Then  followed  Remon- 
the  celebrated  Remonstrance,  evidently  dictated  by  Crum-  **TatK®  prw. 
well,  and  which  clearly  manifested  his  intentions  relative 
to  that  famous  assembly  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  In  * 
private  he  represented  them  as  only  the  miserable  re- 
mains of  that  illustrious  Body  who  had  met  in  November, 

1640,  reduced  by  successive  purgings,  desertions,  and 
proscriptions,  to  a contemptible  faction,  actuated  by  no 
other  feelings  but  the  love  of  power  and  emolument, 
lie  thought  it  equally  unjust  and  disgraceful  that  men, 
who  had  never  exposed  their  persons  in  the  field  nor 
suffered  the  wasting  fatigues  of  a campaign,  should 
insist  upon  enjoying  all  those  good  things  for  the 
attainment  of  which  the  army  had  so  often  shed  their 
blood.  He  declared  that,  if  allowed  to  continue  in  the 
possession  of  such  advantages,  they  would  never  resign 
their  office* ; but,  iu  defiance  of  the  People  whom  they 
professed  to  represent,  and  of  the  soldiers  whose  privileges 
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they  were  disposed  to  trample  under  foot,  would  persist 
in  their  resolution  to  domineer  over  the  Commonwealth, 
and  to  exclude  from  a share  in  the  (iovernment  every 
man  of  patriotic  principles.  They  had  been  tried  four 
years  in  the  form  of  a republic;  but  it  was  manifest 
that,  while  they  acknowledged  the  advantages  of  equal 
representation  and  successive  Parliaments,  they  were  as 
far  from  taking  any  step  towards  their  own  dissolution 
as  they  had  been  at  the  period  of  the  King’s  death. 

The  beginning  of  1653  found  the  Parliament  occu- 
pied with  the  question,  which  they  were  never  long 
ullowcd  to  forget,  respecting  the  time  and  manner  of 
supplying  their  own  successors.  The  Act  which  they 
introduced  for  this  purpose  was  loaded  with  conditions 
extremely  offensive  to  the  army.  It  provided,  lor  ex- 
ample, that  the  Members  then  sitting  should  be  counted 
as  Members  of  the  new  Parliament  without  being  re- 
turned by  their  constituents ; aud,  moreover,  that  they 
should  be  considered  as  a Committee  to  pronounce  upon 
the  validity  of  the  election  of  the  new  representatives, 
and  of  their  individual  fitness  to  undertake  the  trust 
which  was  about  to  be  confided  to  them.  The  officers 
in  the  House  remonstrated  against  these  provisions,  as 
obviously  intended  to  perpetuate  the  power  of  the  offen- 
sive junto;  and  they  consequently  liecame  more  re- 
conciled to  the  plan  suggested  by  the  Lord  General  for 
rooting  them  out  altogether,  and  for  establishing  a 
government  on  a new  and  independent  basis. 

On  the  20th  of  April  intelligence  was  conveyed  to 
Cromwell  that  the  Commons  were  about  to  pass  the 
Bill  for  their  dissolution,  encumbered  with  all  its  ob- 
jectionable stipulations.  So  eager  were  the  Members  to 
anticipate  the  violence  meditated  by  their  armed  servants 
that  they  had  resolved  to  hurry  the  measure  through 
the  different  stages  without  the  formality  of  engrossment. 
Harrison  is  said,  **  most  sweetlie  and  hutnblie,”  to  have 
conjured  them  to  pause  before  they  should  take  so 
important  a step;  while  Ingolby  availed  himself  of  the 
?iiterval  to  inform  the  Commander-in-chief  of  that  which 
was  about  to  take  place.  Cromwell  hesitated  not  a 
moment;  ordering  a company  of  soldiers  to  repair  to 
the  House,  he  entered  and  took  his  seat  on  one  of  the 
outer  benches.  So  intent  was  the  observation  directed 
towards  him  that  his  looks,  his  dress,  his  altitude  have 
been  recorded  by  all  the  annalists  of  the  period.  He 
had  on  a plain  suit  of  black  clothes,  with  grey  worsted 
stockings.  At  first  be  seemed  to  listen  with  interest  to 
the  debate,  and  manifested  no  intention  to  interrupt  the 
proceedings  ; but,  when  the  Speaker  was  about  to  put 
the  question,  he  beckoned  to  Harrison  who  sal  opposite 
to  him,  and  said,  “ This  is  the  time — I must  do  it.’* 
Upon  this  he  rose,  put  ofThis  hat,  and  began  to  address 
the  House  in  mild  and  conciliating  language.  As  he 
went  on,  however,  his  speech  became  animated  and  his 
remurks  less  measured,  until  at  length  he  gave  way  to 
the  most  vehement  and  personal  abuse.  He  charger! 
the  Members  with  self-seeking  and  profaneness,with  the 
frequent  denial  of  justice,  and  a variety  of  personal 
crimes ; but  their  time,  he  said,  was  come  ; the  I^ord 
had  disowned  them,  and  had  chosen  more  worthy  instru- 
ments to  perform  his  work.  Here  he  was  interrupted 
by  one  of  the  Members,  who  declared  that  he  never 
before  heard  such  unparliamentary  language,  and  the 
more  offensive  because  it  was  uttered  by  their  own  ser- 
vant, whom  they  hod  too  fondly  cherished,  and  whom, 
by  their  unprecedented  bounty,  they  had  raised  to  the 
elevation  on  which  lie  now  slootl.  At  these  words 


Cromwell  put  on  his  hat.  and  stepping  forward  from  his  Annul#  of 
place,  exclaimed,  “ Come,  come,  sir,  1 will  put  an  end  to  Britain, 
your  prating.”  For  a few  seconds,  apparently  agitated  v— 
by  the  most  violent  passions,  he  paced  up  and  down  the  *rum 
hall ; and  then  stamping  on  the  floor,  he  cried  aloud, 

“ You  ore  no  Parliament ! 1 say  you  ore  no  Parliament ! i0^  * 

Bring  them  in,  bring  them  in.’*  Instantly  the  door  A D 
opened,  and  Colonel  Worseley  entered,  followed  by  a 1660 
number  of  musketeers.  “This,*’  exclaimed  Sir  Harry 
Vane,  “ is  not  honest!  It  is  against  morality  and  common 
honesty.**  14  Oh  Sir  Harry  Vane,  Sir  Harry  Vane,’’  re- 
plied Cromwell,  ‘‘the  Lord  deliver  me  from  Sir  Harry 
Vane ! He  might  have  prevented  this.  But  he  is  a 
juggler,  and  has  not  common  honesty  himself.'*  After 
abusing  Whitelock,  Challuner,  Martin,  and  Sir  Peter 
Wentworth,  he  checked  himself  in  his  career  of  vitupera- 
tion, and  wheeling  round  to  the  soldiers  desired  them 
to  clear  the  House.  The  Speaker  refused  to  withdraw 
unless  he  were  compelled  to  leave  the  chair ; upon 
which  Harrison  led  forward  two  of  the  military  to  make 
a show  of  force,  and,  laying  his  hand  on  Lenthal, 
assisted  him  lo  descend.  About  eighty  Members,  among 
whom  was  Algernon  Sidney,  followed  the  example  of 
their  President  and  moved  towards  the  door  ; at  sight  of 
which  Cromwell  exclaimed,  ‘‘  It  is  you  who  have  com- 
pelled me  to  do  this.  I have  sought  the  Lord  day 
ami  n glit  that  he  would  rather  slay  me  than  put  me  on 
the  doing  of  this  work.”  When  all  had  retired,  he  fixed 
his  eyes  on  the  mace,  and  said,  “ What  shall  we  do  with 
this  fool's  bauble  ? 1 1 ere.  carry  it  away."  Then  snatching 
the  Act  of  Dissolution  from  the  hands  of  the  clerk,  lie 
ordered  the  doors  to  be  locked,  ami,  surrounded  by  his 
guard,  returned  to  Whitehall. 

Thus  fell  that  celebrated  Parliament  which  conducted  Remark# 
with  so  much  ability  the  arduous  struggle  of  the  Civil  ondwLong 
War  ; maintained  the  honour  of  their  Country  abroad  ; P^banwnt. 
and  by  their  victories  at  sea  prepared  the  way  to  the 
distinguished  power  and  fame  to  which  Cromwell  niter- 
wards  attained.  Among  the  legislators  dismissed  so 
unceremoniously  were  a few  patriots,  who  really  loved 
their  native  laud  and  consulted  its  highest  interests, 
both  during  the  hot  contentions  which  accompanied  the 
War,  and  also  in  the  settlement  of  the  Government 
when  their  enemies  were  compelled  to  lay  down  their 
arms.  But  there  were  others,  who  forgot  the  Common- 
wealth in  the  pursuit  of  their  individual  fortunes;  and 
hence  the  suspicion  which  justly  attached  to  the  latter 
class  extended  so  generally  to  the  whole,  that,  when  they 
were  turned  out  by  the  bayonets  of  Colonel  Worseley*  no 
voice  was  heard  cither  to  pity  or  defend.  The  Members 
of  tlte  Long  Parliament  skulked  to  their  houses,  pur- 
sued even  by  ridicule  and  contempt ; and  hardly  were 
they  concealed  ill  their  dwellings  when  the  army  and 
navy  addressed  Cromwell,  declaring  that  they  would 
live  or  die.  stand  or  fall,  in  support  of  his  measures ; 
while  the  fanatics  in  every  part  of  the  Country  chanted 
hymns  of  triumph  over  their  fall.  They  magmtad  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  who  had  broken  the  mighty  and  cast 
the  proud  to  the  ground ; they  hailed  the  approach  of 
the  Fifih  Monarchy,  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  which  they 
hoped  was  about  to  be  established  in  the  renovated 
Commonwealth.* 


• The  following  is  the  Humble  and  thankful  Congratulation  «f 
tome  that  fear  the  l^orrl  m the  County  of  Hereford,  who  are  the 
smalfett  and  unworihiril  m the  Matron  • “ After  »u  many  thrives  and 
pangs-  several  contest*  between  the  power*  of  the  world  and  Ihe 
interests  of  Christ,  we  cuncvivc  the  great  and  long  desired  re  form  a- 
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On  the  last  day  of  April  a declaration  appeared,  in 
the  name  of  Cromwell  alone,  an  Captain-General  of  the 
forces  giving  notice  that  a Council  of  State  would  l>e 
appointed  (for  he  had  already  dissolved  that  nominated 
by  the  Parliament)  to  watch  over  the  peace  and  safety 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  to  superintend  the  present 
management  of  public  affair*.  He  appear*  to  have 
reserved  to  himself  the  privilege  of  selecting  the  coun- 
sellors, who.se  number  amounted  to  thirteen  ; nine 
being  chosen  from  the  military,  and  fuw  from  the  claaa 
of  civilians.  Thus  the  whole  power  of  three  Kingdoms 
was  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  who,  u few 
years  Ik- fore,  was  a private  citizen  in  an  obscure  county 
town.  He  exercised  all  the  prerogatives  of  an  unlimited 
Monarch,  lie  concluded  a Treaty  with  the  Portuguese 
Ambassador;  he  suspended  or  removed  four  Judges 
and  made  two  new  appointments ; he  nominated  new 
Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  and  Admiralty;  and 
continued  the  monthly  assessment  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  pounds  for  another  half  year.  In  all 
these  measures,  however,  he  proceeded  with  the  advice 
of  his  Council  of  Slate,  a body  which  he  himself  had 
formed,  and  which,  consequently,  hud  no  choice  but  to 
co-operate  with  him  in  all  his  proceedings. 

It  soon  appeared  expedient  that  the  great  council  or 
the  nation  should  be  again  assembled,  it  being  impossi- 
ble that  the  people  of  England  could  long  submit  to  be 
governed  by  a dozen  general  officers,  who  had  scarcely 
had  time  to  lay  aside  their  harness.  At  this  important 
epoch  Cromwell  was  more  fervent  than  usual  in  his 
prayers  and  preaching;  and,  if  the  assertions  of  his 
friends  may  be  believed,  his  earnestness  was  frequently 
rewarded  by  supernatural  communications.  It  was  at 
length  resolved  (hat  the  Lord  General  and  his  Council 
of  War,  even  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Council 
of  State,  should  on  their  own  authority  nominate  a Par- 
liament, consisting  exclusively  of  men  distinguished  by 
holiness  of  life  ami  piety  of  conversation.  The  Ministers 
of  the  congregational  churches,  whose  assistance  hud 
been  solicited  in  the  several  Counties  sent  lists  of 
persons,  “ faithful,  fearing  God.  and  hating  covetousness," 
who  were  deemed  qualified  for  this  high  trust ; and  from 
these,  without  even  the  pretence  of  a public  election, 
Cromwell  and  his  officers  chose  about  a hundred  and 
fifty  to  serve  for  certain  places  in  the  three  Kingdoms. 
To  each  Member  thus  appointed  was  sent  a Writ  of 
summons  under  the  signature  of  the  General,  requiring 
his  personal  attendance  at  Whitehall,  to  take  upon  him- 
self the  office  of  a national  representative.  Whatever 
might  be  the  surprise  of  the  individuals  to  whom  these 
Commissions  were  addressed,  il  is  remarkable  that  only 
two  refused  to  accept  of  them  ; the  greater  number  re- 
garding the  unwonted  mode  of  their  election  as  a direct 
und  positive  call  from  Heaven.* 

tion  is  nenr  the  birth.  We  Uca  the  (Sod  of  Heaven  who  hath 
called  you  forth  and  led  yon  on,  ant  only  in  the  high  place 
of  the  avid,  but  alio  (among  those  mighty  ones  whom  God  hath 
left)  tilth*  dissolving  of  the  late  Parliament.  C)  my  laird,  what 
are  you  that  you  should  bo  the  instrument  to  translate  the  nation 
from  oppression  to  liberty,  and  from  the  hands  of  corrupt  pci*o;is 
to  the  Saints  ? And  who  are  we  that  we  should  tire  to  «t  these 
days  which  our  fathers  lunged  to  see,  and  reap  the  harvest  of  their 
hopes  f"  A-c.  dee. 

• Thurlow,  vot.  i.  p.  256.  274.  306.  The  following  is  the 
form  of  the  aummuna  to  this  Parliament,  enmmonly  callrd  Bare- 
haiw'a  Parliament,  from  ouc  of  its  most  act i to  members.  Praise 
Gml  Bareboat,  a low-bom  fanatic,  so  called  cither  from  derision 
or  hi*  own  foil*:  *1,  Oliver  Cromwell,  Captain-General  and 
Comreuailci-in-chicf  of  all  the  armies  and  farces  raised,  and  to  be 


On  the  4th  of  July  this  singular  Parliament  as-  Annalnof 
setnbled  ; on  which  occasion  the  Captain-General  ad- 
dressed  them  in  a long  speech  full  of  scriptural  com- 
mentary  and  ghostly  admonition.  The  address  being  A D 
ended,  he  delivered  to  them  an  instrument,  engrossed  ]g49 
on  parchment,  und  hearing  his  seal  and  signature,  by 
which,  with  the  advice  of  his  Council  of  Officers,  he  A>  p 
intrusted  the  supreme  authority  and  government  of  the  1660. 
Commonwealth  to  the  individuals  there  present,  and  pArntlw»n* 
declared  that  they  were  to  be  acknowledged  as  that  meets, 
authority  to  which  all  persons  within  Uic  Country  were  July  4. 
to  yield  obedience  and  subjection  ; lhal  they  were  to  sit  A-  D- 
till  tire  3d  of  November.  1654;  and  that  before  that  1653. 
time  they  were  to  make  choice  of  other  persons  to 
succeed  them,  who  were  not  to  sit  longer  than  twelve 
months,  and  were  then  to  determine  respecting  the  suc- 
cession of  the  Government.  The  day  after  this  in- 
auguration was  consecrated  by  the  new  Members  to 
prayer  and  other  religious  duties.  Thirteen  of  the  most 
gifted  amongst  them  conducted  their  devotions,  and 
preached  from  eight  in  the  morning  till  six  in  the 
evening;  and  several  affirmed  that  “they  never  enjoyed 
so  much  of  the  spirit  and  presence  of  Christ  in  any  of 
the  meetings  and  exercises  of  Religion  in  all  their  lives 
os  they  did  on  that  day.'* 

Rut  it  soon  appeared  that  Cromwell  and  his  chosen  Their  cot* 
saints  had  mistaken  each  other's  characters.  The  duct  dio- 
General  had  intended  nothing  more  than  to  govern  the  rfc**** 
nation  through  these  pious  instruments,  and  to  use  them 
merely  ns  a larger  and  more  popular  council  than  either 
of  the  two  he  had  already  formed.  Barebone  and  his 
associates,  however,  no  sooner  found  themselves  in 
possession  of  power,  than  they  resolved  to  make  such  a 
thorough  reformation  in  every  department  of  the  State, 
as  greatly  alarmed  their  master  and  his  armed  col- 
leagues. They  proposed  to  abolish  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  to  repeal  all  the  old  laws,  and  to  compile  a 
new  system  of  Statutes  which  every  Englishman  might 
read  and  understand.  In  like  manner  they  attacked  the 
few  remaining  outworks  of  the  Church  Establishment, 
particularly  tithe*,  and  the  right  of  patronage  or 
adowsons ; but  finding  in  the  Old  Testament  some 

raised,  within  this  Cobww wealth,  do  hereby  summon  and  require 
VO'J  (being  one  of  the  person*  nominated)  personally  to  Ik  anti 
appear  at  the  Council  Chamber  at  Whitehall,  within  the  City  of 
\\  «*tmiiwtrrf  upon  the  4th  day  of  July  next  ensuing  the  date 
hereof ; thru  and  there  to  take  upon  you  the  said  trust  unto  which 
you  are  hrreby  called  and  appointed  to  serve  a*  a Member  far 

County  of And  hereof  you  are  not  to  fail.  Given  under 

my  hand  and  seal,  the day  of  June,  1653. — O.  Crwtfrww.u" 

We  subjoin  also  a specimen  of  the  recommendation  sent  by  the 
churches.  " May  it  please  jour  Lordship  and  the  Test  of  the 
Council  of  the  Army.  We  (we  trust)  the  servant*  of  Jc»ui  Christ; 
inhabitants  in  tho  County  of  Bedford,  having*  frc»h  upon  oar 
hearts  tlw  load  we  have  (a  long?  while)  groan’d  under  from  the  late 
Parlyunent.  and  now  eyeing  and  owning  i through  grace)  the  pood 
hand  of  God  ID  this  great  turue  of  Providence,  being  pctsuailed  it 
is  from  the  Lord  that  you  should  be  instruments  in  hit  hand  at 
such  a time  as  this,  for  the  electing  of  such  pains  whoe  may  go* 
in  and  out  before  his  people  in  righteousness*  and  gorerne  these 
nations  in  judgment,  we  having*  sought  tin*  Lord  for  you,  mid 
hupeing  that  God  will  still  doe  great*  things  by  you,  under- 
standing* that  it  it  in  your  heart*  (through  the  Lord’s  assistance) 
to  c*1abli»h  an  authority  consisting  of  men  able.  Wring*  truth, 
fearing  God,  and  hating  covttonww*  ; and  w*  having  had  some 
erpenenc*  of  men  with  us,  we  have  judged  it  our  daty  to  God,  to 
you,  and  to  tha  rest  of  the  people,  humbly  to  present  two  men, 

'Nathaniel  Taylor  and  John  Croka,  rune  Justices  of  Peace  in  our 
County,  whom  we  judge  in  the  Lord  qualified  to  mar.agc  a trust 
in  the 'ensuing  Government.  All  which  we  humbly  refer  to  your 
terioii*  ci  -KtderatioD,  and  subscribe  our  names,  this  13th  day  of 
May,  1653.** 
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HWwy.  authority  for  paying  Clergymen  from  the  fruits  of  the 
soil,  they  hesitated  as  to  the  change  which  was  recom- 
From  mended  to  their  adoption  by  those  who  thought  that 
ik  o Religion  might  be  more  suitably  supported  from  a dif* 
Io4».  fefent  source.  In  short,  the  innovations  which  they 
^ D contemplated  were  of  so  sweeping  a nature,  that  the 
1660  n,ore  fc°her  part  of  the  community  saw  reason  to  fear 
the  approach  of  a revolution,  which  would  strike  more 
deeply  into  the  constitutional  principles  of  the  Kingdom 
than  either  the  conquest  of  the  Danes  or  Normans. 
Parliament  It  «ws  therefore  resolved  in  the  Military  Council  that 
is  Absolved.  these  troublesome  legislators  should  be  sent  back  to 
their  respective  Parishes.  Cromwell  discovered  that  he 
had  done  wrong  in  devolving  the  supreme  power,  even 
on  those  who,  us  he  himself  had  informed  them,  were 
“ called  of  Cod  to  rule  with  him  and  for  him.”  He 
therefore  instructed  one  of  his  officers  to  move  in  the 
House,  that  the  Members  should  forthwith  repair  to 
Whitehall,  and  give  bock  their  authority  into  the  hands 
of  him  from  whom  they  received  it.  The  Speaker  im- 
mediately left  the  chair,  and  the  Independents,  to  the 
number  of  fifty,  followed  him  in  a body.  The  reformers, 
who  did  not  amount  to  thirty,  were  paralysed  by  this 
sudden  movement,  and  threw  themselves  on  their  knees 
to  pray.  While  they  were  so  employed,  two  Colonels 
entered  and  desired  them  to  withdraw.  They  asked  for 
their  warrant ; upon  which  they  called  in  a c ompany  of 
soldiers,  whom  they  ordered  to  clear  the  House  and 
take  possession  of  the  keys.* 

Cromwell  The  Government  of  the  Country  was  again  in  the 
i*  mail®  hands  of  the  General  and  his  officers.  But,  as  a proof 
Lord  Pro*  thia  event  had  been  fully  anticipated,  it  may  be 
**  w*  mentioned,  that  every  thing  was  already  arranged  for  his 
elevation  to  a dignity  which  conferrevl  upon  him  alt  that 
his  ambition  longed  for,  except  the  title  of  King.  It 
was  on  the  12  th  of  December  that  bis  intrigues  prevailed 
in  breaking  up  the  Parliament,  and  on  the  16th  of  the 
same  mouth  he  was  solemnly  installed  as  Lord  Pro- 
tector of  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland.  This  ceremony  took  place  in  Westminister 
Hall,  about  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ; at  which  hour 
he  proceeded  from  the  palace  in  his  coach,  attended  by 
several  thousand  soldiers,  who  lined  the  streets  anti 
occupied  the  public  buildings.  His  retinue  was  graced 
by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Great  Seal,  the 
Judges,  and  the  Council  of  State,  and  his  carriage  was 
surrounded  by  a life-guard,  accompanied  by  many  of 
the  chief  officers  of  the  army  splendidly  attired.  The 
General  himself  was  dressed  in  a suit  ofblack  velvet. 
A chair  of  state,  with  a rich  carpet  and  cushion,  had 
been  prepared  for  Ids  reception.  The  persons  officiating 
ranged  themselves  on  his  right  and  left ; a Commissioner 
of  the  Great  Seal  stood  on  each  hand  ; the  Judges  on 
both  sides ; the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  on  the  right, 
amt  the  members  of  the  Council  on  the  left  of  the  throne. 
Cera  many  Alter  the  institute  of  government  had  been  read, 

which  occupied  about  half  an  hour.  Lisle,  one  of  the 
Keepers  of  the  Seal,  administered  an  oath  to  the  Pro- 
tector, who  continued  to  stand  uncovered  ; but  no 
sooner  had  he  signed  this  obligation,  than  he  was 
invited  to  take  possession  of  the  chair ; which  lie  did, 
aud  at  the  same  time  put  on  his  hat,  the  rest  re- 
maining bareheaded  as  beiore.  The  Lords  Comruis- 


• Pari  Hitt.  v»1.  xx.  p.  1f>2.  Whit  cluck,  p.  543.  Thurl-unr, 

vol.  i.  p.  273,393,  591.  fir  ml  Reiatian,  p.  *26.  True  j\arrativa; 
p.  4.  Ludlow,  vuL  h.  p,  33.  Clarendon,  vol.  iii,  p.  184. 


sinners  then  delivered  to  him  the  purse  and  seals,  and  the  Annuli  of 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  the  civic  sword,  which  he  re-  Ibiuin, 
speclively  returned  to  them.  On  reaching  Whitehall, 
the  whole  company  repaired  to  the  banqueting. house,  *rc"n 

where  they  heard  an  exhortation  by  Luckier,  chaplain  to  A ‘ 

Cromwell ; an  observance  which,  as  the  introduction  to 
a military  government,  was  concluded  by  the  appropriate  A D 
ceremony  of  three  volleys  discharged  by  the  regiments 
in  attendance.* 

The  title  of  the  instrument  by  which  this  new  autlio-  Principle! 
rity  was  established  was  the  - Government  of  the  «f  the  new 
Commonwealth  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  Govern- 
the  dominions  thereunto  belonging;**  and  the  substance 
of  it  was  that  the  supreme  legislative  power  should  fie 
vested  iti  one  person  and  in  the  Commons  in  Parliament 
assembled  ; that  the  Protector  should  be  assisted  by  a 
Council,  consisting  of  not  fewer  than  thirteen,  nor  more 
than  twenty-one  persons;  that  all  Writs,  Commissions, 
and  Grants  should  run  in  his  name,  and  that  from  him 
should  be  derived  all  magistracy  and  honours  ; that  he 
should  have  the  command  of  the  forces  both  by  sea  and 
land  ; and,  assisted  by  his  Council,  should  have  the 
power  of  war  and  of  peace  ; that  no  law  should  be  sus- 
pended, altered,  or  repealed  without  the  consent  of 
Parliament ; nnd  that  a Parliament  should  lie  summoned 
every  third  year.  It  was  directed,  however,  that,  till  the 
meeting  of  the  first  triennial  Parliament  in  September, 

1664,  the  Protector  and  Council  should  have  power  to 
raise  money  for  the  public  defence,  and  to  make  such 
laws  and  ordinances  as  the  welfare  of  the  nation  might 
require.  It  wus  likewise  provided  that  all  Bills  passed 
by  the  Parliament  shou  d be  presented  to  the  Lord 
Protector  for  his  assent ; and,  that  if  he  did  not  grant  it 
within  twenty  days,  the  Bills  should  then  become  law 
notwithstanding.  Each  Pailinment  was  to  sit  five 
months;  and,  if  an  intermediate  Parliament  was  called 
by  the  Lord  Protector,  it  was  not  to  be  prorogued  nor 
dissolved  within  three  months,  unless  with  its  own 
consent.  It  was  fixed  that  every  person  possessing  an 
estate  in  land  or  goods  to  the  value  of  two  hundred 
pounds  annually,  should  have  a vote  at  the  election  of 
Members  of  Parliament,  except  such  as  had  been  con- 
cerned in  the  War  against  the  Parliament  or  in  the 
rebellion  in  Ireland.  It  was  ordered  that  the  Keeper  of 
the  Seal,  the  Treasurer,  the  Admiral,  the  Chief  Justices 
of  the  two  benches,  and  the  chid  Governors  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland  should  be  nominated  by  Parliament,  and, 
in  the  intervals  of  Parliament,  by  the  Protector  and 
Council.  It  was  determined  that,  as  soon  as  might  be, 
a provision  should  be  made  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Clergy  more  certain  and  less  contentious  than  the  way 
of  tithes ; and  that  no  person  should  be  compelled  to 
conform  to  the  Established  Church,  nor  he  any  way 
constrained  in  the  profession  and  exercise  of  his  religion, 
except  the  adherents  of  Popery  and  Prelacy.  It  was 
agreed  that  Oliver  Cromwell  should  be  declared  Lord 
Protector  for  life,  and  that,  in  case  of  his  demise,  the 
Council  of  Slate  should  assemble,  to  the  number  of 
not  fewer  than  thirteen,  aud  immediately  elect  hid 
successor. 

In  forming  an  estimate  of  the  motivea  which  induced  Hbmetivat 
Cromwell  to  dissolve  the  Long  Parliament,  it  ought  not 
to  be  forgotten  that  he  himself  immeiliately  afterwards 
acted  upon  the  very  principles  which  he  loudly  con- 


* Whit  clock,  p,  571.  Thurlow,  vol.  i.  p.  539.  Clureiulon, 
vol,  iti.  p.  495. 
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History.  demited  in  the  leaden  of  that  celehrated  Assembly. 

Vane  and  his  friends  maintained  that  the  Country  was 
From  J1(lt  yet  sufficiently  settled  to  be  intrusted  with  the 
D*  irritating  duties  of  a general  election  ; und,  therefore,  it 
1 to  * wa9  neces<iary  that  a certu'n  number  of  the  old  Members 
A n should  remain,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
1660  the  Government  in  the  mean  time,  but  also  for  instructing 
in  the  forms  of  business  the  new  representatives  who 
might  happen  to  be  returned  for  the  first  time.  For 
the  same  reason,  it  was  provided  by  the  Dill  which  was 
about  to  be  passed,  when  the  grenadiers  entered  the 
House,  that  there  should  not  at  any  future  period  be  a 
complete  dissolution  of  the  Commons,  but  thnt  only  a 
part  of  the  Members,  at  one  time,  should  be  returned  to 
their  constituents.  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  constituting 
his  first  Parliament,  he  proceeded  on  the  ground  now 
explained,  and  obviously  for  the  same  considerations  ; a 
proof,  if  any  were  wanted,  that  his  anger  was  kindled 
against  the  Rump,  not  by  their  practical  errors  in  the 
conduct  of  affairs,  but  because  they  evinced  too  much 
practical  wisdom,  and  were  arranging  a scheme  of 
government  which  must  soon  have  deprived  the  army 
of  the  dangerous  power  which  had  fallen  into  their 
hands. 

Rarebone's  Parliament  in  like  manner  was  dismissed 
for  being  too  honest.  There  were  in  it,  no  doubt,  several 
hot-headed  and  weak  men  who  aimed  at  impracticable 
improvements.  But  if  the  **  trepan ners  and  spies**  arc 
excepted,  whom  Cromwell  himself  introduced,  they  may 
be  described  as  having  the  good  of  tbeir  Country  at 
heart ; and  they  would  certainly  have  hastened  some 
changes  which,  by  reducing  the  army,  must  have  pre- 
cluded the  despotism  on  which  the  Council  of  Officers 
meant  to  establish  their  power.  Finding,  also,  that 
they  were  inclined  to  assert  a degree  of  independence 
which  he  never  iniendcd  they  should  possess,  the 
General  Joined  in  the  calumnies  with  which  they  were 
assailed  ; increased  the  ridicule  which  was  directed 
against  their  proceedings ; and  finally,  by  creating  a 
schism  in  their  Body,  drew  over  the  venal  and  ambitious 
to  his  own  ranks,  and  exposed  the  honest  fanatics  to 
contempt.  By  these  means,  however,  he  attained  the 
rank  of  Protector,  with  a more  ample  treasury,  a 
finer  navy,  and  more  numerous  lund  forces,  than  had 
ever  supported  the  throne  of  England.* 

State  of  When  Cromwell  was  called  from  Ireland  to  suppress 
Ireland.  the  Scottish  insurrection,  he  confided  the  government 
A>  D-  of  the  former  Country  to  his  son-in-law,  under  the  title 
1650.  Df  Lon!  Deputy.  The  Catholics  and  Royalists  had 
entertained  the  expectation  that  Charles  would  place 
himself  at  their  head,  and  try  to  recover  his  fortunes 
among  a people  who  would  not  embarrass  his  pro- 
ceedings by  (lie  obligations  of  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant.  But  when,  instead  of  manifesting  this  con- 
fidence in  their  loyal  afleclion,  they  found  that  he  had 
issued  a declaration,  composed  by  the  most  violent 
Ministers  of  the  Kirk,  denouncing  them  as  ‘‘bloody 
rebels,”  and  threatening  to  extirpate  their  faith  in  all 
parts  of  his  dominions,  many  of  them  withdrew  their  aid 
from  Ormond,  the  Royal  Lieutenant,  and  had  recourse 
to  measures  for  the  preservation  of  their  persons  and 
Religion.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  any  one  could 
believe  in  the  authenticity  of  the  document  ascribed  to 
the  young  King  ; for,  previously  to  his  departure  from 
llreda,  he  hud  assured  Ormond  that  no  earthly  motives 

* Thtulow  uid  Whitdock,  at  just  quoted.  Ludlow,  voL  ii.  p.  40. 


would  tempt  him  to  violate  the  pacification  concluded  Annahof 
with  the  Irish.  Convinced  that,  in  such  circumstances,  Britain, 
he  could  not  promote  the  interests  of  Charles,  the  Royal 
representative  determined  to  leave  his  command  and  Froni 
return  to  England  ; but  before  he  took  this  step,  so  im-  k D* 
porlaut  to  his  character,  he  confided  the  duties  of  his  164®- 
office  to  the  Marquis  of  Clunric&rde,  a Catholic  Noble-  °D 
man,  who  was  much  more  popular  than  himself  among  ingo 
his  Countrymen.  * 

In  the  mean  time  the  Parliamentary  troops  under 
Irclon  had  gained  many  advantages;  various  battles 
were  won,  the  principal  towns  were  reduced,  and  the 
Royalists  were  now  confined  to  the  remote  districts  of 
Clare  and  Connaught.  The  men  of  Ulster  had  been 
defeated  by  Sir  Charles  Coote  at  Letterkenny,  and  their 
leader,  Macmahon,  the  martial  Bishop  of  Clogher,  was 
made  prisoner  and  executed.  Charlemont,  Carlow,  and 
Waterford  had  surrendered  on  conditions,  and  Dun- 
canuon,  weakened  by  famine  and  disease,  opened  its 
gates  to  the  conqueror.  But  the  deputy,  who  knew  the 
value  of  peace  to  the  cause  of  the  republic,  submitted 
to  Clanricarde  proposals  for  an  accommodation,  which 
the  latter,  who  imagined  that  he  was  fighting  the  battles 
of  his  Sovereign,  firmly  rejected.  Having  adopted  this 
resolution,  which  they  were  aware  would  excite  the  ut- 
most rcscutmeru  of  their  powerful  enemy,  the  Catholic* 
applied  to  the  Duke  of  Lomun  for  aid,  on  such  terms 
as  might  gratify  (lie  ambition  of  that  ruler,  without  com- 
promising the  rights  of  the  Crown.  A Treaty  was 
concluded  by  the  agents  despatched  to  Brussels  for  this 
purpose,  the  purport  of  which  was,  that  the  Prince 
engaged  to  furnish  for  the  protection  of  Ireland  all  such 
supplies  of  arms,  money,  ammunition,  shipping,  and 
provisions  as  the  necessity  of  the  cuse  might  require ; 
and,  in  return,  the  envoys,  in  the  name  of  the  People 
and  Kingdom  of  Ireland,  conferred  on  him,  his  heirs 
and  successors,  the  title  of  Protector  Royal,  together 
with  the  chief  civil  authority,  and  the  command  of  the 
forces,  subject  to  the  obligation  of  restoring  both,  on 
payment  of  his  expenses,  to  Charles  Stuart,  the  rightful 
Sovereign.* 

But  the  terms  granted  by  his  agents  were  not  rati- 
fied by  the  Marquis,  who  maintained  that  they  had 
exceeded  their  instructions,  and  approached  the  guilt  of 
high  treason.  He.  however,  availed  himself  of  a con- 
siderable sum  of  money  remitted  by  the  Duke,  and  made 
preparations  for  the  campaign  of  1651,  which  Ireton  was 
about  to  open  in  person.  In  the  month  of  June  this 
active  soldier  laid  siege  to  Limerick,  which,  after  holding 
out  till  the  end  of  October,  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
overpowering  force  which  he  brought  against  it.  He 
did  not,  however,  long  survive  his  triumph,  being  about 
a month  afterwards  cut  off  by  a pestilential  disease, 
which  at  that  period  ravaged  the  Western  parts  of  the 
island.  Lambert  was  named  to  supply  his  place,  and  to 
complete  the  conquest  of  Ireland ; u task  which  was 
now  easily  accomplished,  for  most  of  the  Chieftains, 
despairing  of  success  and  distracted  in  their  counsels, 
consented  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  accept  whatever 
conditions  the  generosity  of  the  conquerors  might  move 
them  to  bestow.  The  supreme  Government,  actuated 
at  once  by  revenge  and  fanaticism,  pursuer!  their  success 
with  great  severity;  depriving  the  higher  classes  of  their 


• Clanricarde.  A f*motrt,  p.  17,  1H,  27.  quirted  by  Dr.  I.ing&rt], 
vol.  xi-  p.  1 19.  C’*»tb.-haveij,  Mrmvirt,  p.  16—20,  Carte,  Ormond* 
to).  >>.  J*.  143.  Carle,  Letter*,  voLi.  p.  461, 
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Hi* lory,  land*  and  the  inferior  orders  of  their  personal  freedom. 

Of  these  last  many  thousands  were  sent  to  the  West 
From  Indies,  where  they  were  employed,  and  even  sold  an 
D*  slaves ; while  an  equal  number,  who  were  allowed  to 
1649.  make  choice  of  a military  life,  were  transported  as  exiles 
to  to  France,  Spain,  and  Austria,  where  the  names  of  ccr- 
irSAO*  ta‘11  distinguished  families  Still  bear  evidence  to  their 
* lineage  as  descendants  from  an  Hibernian  stock.  Those 
who  were  permitted  to  remain  at  home  were,  with  few 
exceptions,  compiled  to  “remove  und  transplant  them- 
selves*' into  Connaught  and  Clare  before  the  1st  of  May, 
1654.  Many,  however,  refused  to  comply;  und,  re* 
tiring  into  bogs  and  fastnesses,  supported  themselves  by 
the  depredations  which  they  committed  on  the  occupiers 
of  their  estates.  They  were  called  Roperees  and  Tories, 
and  so  formidable  did  they  become  to  the  new  settlers, 
thut  in  certain  districts  the  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds 
was  offered  for  the  head  ef  a leader,  und  forty  pounds 
for  that  of  a private. 

To  maintain  this  system  of  spoliation,  and  to  check 
the  vindictive  spirit  of  the  uatives,  it  became  necessary 
to  establish  martial  law,  and  to  enforce  the  most 
.arbitrary  and  oppressive  regulations.  No  Catholic  was 
permitted  to  reside  in  any  garrison  or  market-town,  or 
remove  more  than  one  mile  from  his  own  dwelling, 
without  a passport,  describing  his  person,  age,  and  oc- 
cupation ; every  meeting  of  four  persons  besides  the 
family  was  pronounced  an  illegal  assembly  ; to  carry 
arms,  or  to  have  arms  ul  home,  was  made  a capital 
offence;  and  any  transported  Irishman  who  was  found 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Shannon  might  be  put  to  death 
by  the  first  person  who  met  him,  even  without  the  order 
of  a magistrate.  All  Catholic  Clergymen  were  ordered 
to  quit  Ireland  within  twenty  days,  under  the  penalty  of 
high  treason ; other  persons  were  forbidden  to  harbour 
any  such  Clergymen  under  pain  of  death.  Addi- 
tional Proclamations  tending  to  the  same  object  followed 
in  succession.  Whoever  knew  of  the  concealment  of  a 
Priest  und  did  not  reveal  it  to  the  proper  authorities 
was  made  subject  to  the  punishment  of  a public  whipping 
and  the  amputation  of  hi*  ear*  ; to  be  absent  on  a Sun- 
day from  the  service  of  the  Parish  Church  subjected  the 
offender  to  a fine  of  thirty  pence;  and  the  magistrates 
were  authorized  to  take  away  the  children  of  Catholics 
and  send  them  to  England  for  education,  as  well  as  to 
administer  the  oath  of  abjuration  to  all  persons  of 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  the  refusal  of  which  rendered 
them  liuble  to  imprisonment  during  pleasure,  and  to  the 
forfeiture  of  two-thirds  of  their  estates,  both  real  and 
personal.* 

At  Cromwell’*  accession  to  the  Protectorate,  Ireland 
presented  the  spectacle  of  a Country  at  once  subdued  and 
hopeless.  To  Fleetwood,  who  had  married  hi*  daughter, 
the  widow  of  Ireton,  he  committed  its  government, 
assisted  by  a council  of  trusty  persons  devoted  to  tiie 
principles  which  it  had  now  become  convenient  to  sup- 
port ; and  one  of  the  first  measures  he  employer!  his 
influence  to  carry  into  effect,  was  a Statute  declaring  it 
high  (reason  to  compass  or  imagine  any  violence  to  (he 
person  or  government  of  the  Lord  Protector,  or  to 
revive  the  claims  and  title  of  Charles  Stuart.  Without 
departing  from  his  wonted  professions  of  self-denial,  he 
accepted  the  congratulations  of  foreign  Prince*  through 
the  medium  of  tiieir  Ambassador*,  whom  he  received  ut 


* Linear  d,  col.  xi.  p.  137  liurlou,  Duuy,  vul.  i>.  p.  210. 
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his  pa'ace  with  all  the  form  and  etiquette  of  the  most  Annul*  of 

ancient  court.  He  had  removed  with  his  family  to  the  • t'*<U°* , 

apartments  formerly  occupied  by  the  King,  which  were  pri>m 
newly  furnished  in  the  most  c*»--ily  and  magnificent  A D 
style;  and  in  the  banqueting- room  was  placed  a chair  1649. 
of  state  on  a platform  raised  a fev  Heps  above  the  floor.  to 
Here  the  Protector  stood  to  re-  te  the  Ambassadors.  a.  d. 

These  functionaries  were  instil*  * to  make  three  re-  1669. 

verences;  one  at  the  entrance,  j second  as  they  ad- 
vanced up  the  room,  and  llie  thir«*  at  the  lower  step  of 
the  elevation  on  which  the  prolectorial  throne  was 
erected,  each  of  which  was  retur.  d by  a slight  inclina- 
tion of  the  head.  When  they  had  delivered  their  speeches 
and  received  (heir  answer,  they  retired,  observing  the 
same  ceremonial  as  they  withdrew. 

Cromwell  could  not  but  feel,  however,  that,  by  minis- 
tering to  his  own  ambition,  he  hud  lost  the  confidence 
of  his  first  and  most  ardent  friends.  The  republican 
party  now  became  his  bitterest  enemies.  He  had  de- 
ceived them  in  the  tendered  point,  while  he  employed 
them  at  every  stage  of  his  advancement  ns  instruments 
for  accomplishing  his  personal  views.  Some  of  the 
more  violent  preachers  did  not  hesitate  to  denounce  him 
from  the  pulpit  as  a dissembling,  perjured  villain,  and 
to  threaten  him  with  a worse  fate  than  had  befallen  the 
late  tyrant.”  To  restrain  such  freedoms,  he  threw 
several  individuals  into  prison,  and  committed  to  the 
Tower  that  long  subservient  and  unscrupulous  partisan, 

Major  General  Harrison.  Alarmed  ulso  by  menaces  of 
assassination,  he  let  loose  his  fury  against  the  Ro  Mists, 
whom  lie  charged  with  the  intention  of  putting  him  to 
death.  He  hanged  Vowel!,  a wrong-headed  school- 
master, and  condemned  to  the  punishment  of  a trail’’  . a 
young  man  named  Gerard,  who  declared  hi*  innocence 
with  his  dying  breath.  Some  of  the  chief  officers  on 
the  Irish  establishment  resigned  their  commissions,  and 
others  expressed  their  dissatisfaction  in  the  strongest 
terms  at  the  assumption  of  arbitrary  power  and  the 
destruction  of  the  favourite  Commonwealth.  The  ma- 
jority, however,  of  the  army  remained  faithful  to  his 
interests;  and,  by  mixing  favours  with  moderate  coercion, 
he  gained  many  of  the  milder  republicans,  who,  on 
reflection,  were  less  offended  to  we  on  the  throne  a 
man  of  the  People  than  a member  of  the  detested  House 
of  Stuart.  Even  the  zealots  began  to  think  that,  even 
as  an  enemy  of  the  saints  and  of  their  expected  king- 
dom, he  was  not  so  much  to  be  dreaded  as  a Prince 
who  claimed  the  sceptre  os  his  personal  right,  and  who 
had  never  exhibited  any  signs  of  grace.* 

The  triumphs  of  the  English  flag  ut  sea  shed  a glory 
on  the  administration  of  the  republicans  which  no  sub- 
sequent events,  brilliant  as  they  may  have  been,  have 
altogether  eclipsed.  The  Dutch,  after  a gallant  and 
protracted  struggle,  were  compelled  to  acknowledge  the 
superiority  of  their  insular  neighbours  on  that  element 
whence  they  had  derived  at  once  their  wealth  and  their 
fame  ; and,  about  the  time  when  Oliver  assumed  the 
prutectorial  sceptre,  the  United  Provinces  were  disposed 
to  sue  for  Peace  on  terms  very  favourable  to  their  mari- 
time rivals.  In  the  Summer  of  1653,  Rlake  gained  two 
more  victories  over  Van  Tromp,  in  the  last  of  which 
that  renowned  Admiral  fell ; and  in  both  conflicts  it 
became  manifest  that  the  stately  ships  equipped  by 
Charles  I.  were  decidedly  belter  Fitted  for  the  purposes 


* Thurlow,  vuL  i.  n.  641.  Ludlow,  vol.  it.  p.  47.  Whitalock, 
p.  580,  Clialijuer.  vuL  iL  j>.  3il. 
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History,  of  war  than  any  hitherto  built  in  the  ports  of  Holland. 

It  has  always  been  asserted  that  Cromwell,  instead  of 
From  securing  for  his  Country  the  commercial  advantages 
A’  D*  which  he  was  entitled  to  demand,  sacrificed  the  glories 
1649.  0f  navy  to  an  impatience  for  Peace,  or  to  the  fur- 
therauce  of  his  own  views  against  the  Stuarts  aud  the 
IfifiO  House  of  Orange.  At  all  events  it  Is  certain  that,  in 
1 his  Treaties  with  the  Belgic  Pro\  inces,  the  Spanish,  and 
the  French,  he  omitted  no  opportunity  of  oppressing 
the  exiled  family  of  the  late  King,  aud  of  blasting  their 
hope  of  ever  again  ascending  the  British  throne. 

The  termination  of  war,  however,  is  at  all  times  so 
grateful  to  the  people  that  all  inquiries  as  to  the  policy 
of  the  peace  were  fora  while  superseded  by  the  rejoicings 
to  which  it  gave  rise.  The  Muses  celebrated  the  wise 
moderation  of  the  Protector;  the  Universities  sent  up 
poems  and  addresses ; and  the  City  of  London  gave  a 
dinner  to  the  prudeut  Chief  who  had  offered  and  ac- 
cepted the  olive-branch.  The  fanatics  alone  were 
unanimous  iu condemning  the  policy  which  had  restored 
national  repose.  They  had  looked  towards  Holland  as  a 
convenient  rendezvous  for  the  faithful  in  England,  where 
they  might  debark  their  spiritual  hosts  on  a projected  ex- 
pedition to  pull  the  Scarlet  Lady  of  the  Seven  Hills  from 
her  scat,  and  to  display  the  staudurd  of  the  Saints  in 
the  city  of  Rome.  They  had,  therefore,  insisted  upon 
having  certain  of  the  Dutch  Provinces  united  to  Great 
Britain,  either  by  treaty  or  by  couque>t ; and  it  was  upon 
discovering  that  Cromwell  did  nut  enter  into  this  pious 
speculation,  that  they  laboured  to  expose  his  real  cha- 
racter as  the  Apocalyptic  beast  and  Man  of  sin. 

It  was  on  A->h  Wednesday,  the  general  fust  of  Chris- 
tendom. that  the  Lord  Protector  accepted  the  civic 
entertainment.  Attended  by  his  Council,  the  principal 
officers  of  the  army,  cod  many  persona  of  quality,  he 
paraded  in  the  midst  of  his  life-guards  from  Whitehall 
to  Temple  Bar.  Here  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen 
were  waiting  for  him  ; and,  when  he  approached,  his 
Iiord.vhip  presented  to  him  the  city  sword.  This  being 
returned,  the  Recorder  iu  an  inflated  speech  pronounced 
the  compliments  which  ore  usually  paid  to  Sovereigns. 
After  this  ceremony,  Oliver  mounted  a charger,  splendidly 
caparisoned,  and  rode,  as  if  in  triumph,  through  the 
principal  streets.  Several  branches  of  the  Corporation, 
arrayed  in  their  official  robes,  had  taken  their  places  on 
scaffolds  erected  on  each  side  for  the  purpose  ; and  the 
Lord  Mayor,  carrying  the  sword  of  state  before  his 
guest,  led  the  way  to  Grocers'  Hull,  where  a magnificent 
banquet  was  provided.  After  dinner  the  usurper  thought 
roper  to  exercise  a part  of  the  Royal  prerogative ; he 
nighled  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  made  him  a present  of 
his  sword. 

A Parliament,  summoned  by  the  Protector  agreeably 
to  the  institute  of  Government,  met  on  the  3d  of  Sep- 
tember, his  Ailed  day;  but  a*,  iu  1654,  it  happened  to 
fall  on  a Sunday,  lie  proceeded  no  further  than  to 
invite  the  Members  to  hear  sermon  in  the  Abbey  Church. 
After  divine  service,  they  attended  him  iu  the  Painted 
Chamber,  where  he  pronounced  a long  harangue,  vindi- 
cating the  measures  he  had  lately  pursued,  and  ascribing 
his  own  elevation,  not  to  any  design  or  wish  ever  enter- 
tained by  himself,  but  to  the  good  purpose  ami  overruling 
hand  of  God.  He  expressed  much  indignation  against 
republicans  in  general,  whom  he  described  as  enemies 
of  heaven  and  of  human  peace.  He  entreated  the 
Member*  to  assist  in  settling  the  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical 
Constitution  on  a firm  busts  ; and  concluded  his  speech 


with  ait  expression  ot  self-denial,  which  could  not  but  be  Annals  of 
regarded  us  nu  insolent  uffectutinn  of  a superiority,  to  Britain, 
which  they  hud  not  yet  admitted  his  claim.  M 1 desire  s—l 
you  to  believe  that  I speak  not  to  you  as  one  that  would  ^nno 
be  Lord  over  you,  but  as  one  that  is  resolved  to  be  a *’ ?* 
fellow-servant  with  you  hi  the  interest  of  this  great 
affair.”*  ^ D 

But  his  character  and  motives  were  uow  too  well  jflgo 
understood  to  deceive  even  the  most  simple.  Accord- 
ingly, no  sooner  had  the  House  met  and  chosen  a 
Speaker  titan  they  proceeded  to  an  examination  of  the 
instrument  by  which  he  held  his  power;  an  inquiry 
which  involved  the  important  question  whether  the 
representatives  of  the  people  should  consent  to  have  the 
Government  vested  in  a single  person  and  a Parlia- 
ment." In  the  course  of  the  debate,  one  Member  said, 
that 41  os  God  had  made  him  instrumental  in  cutting 
down  tyranny  in  one  individual,  so  could  he  not  endure 
to  see  the  liberties  of  the  nation  shackled  by  another, 
whose  right  to  the  government  could  not  be  measured 
otherwise  than  by  the  length  of  his  sword,  which  alone 
had  emboldened  him  to  command  his  commanders/’ 

Upon  the  question  being  put  whether  the  House  should 
resolve  itself  into  a Committee,  to  determine  the  weighty 
point  just  stated,  it  was  carried  in  the  affirmative  by  a 
majority  of  five  voices.  Alarmed  at  this  beginning,  and 
feeling  the  foundation  of  his  power  shaking  under  his 
feet,  Cromwell  seized  one  of  the  leaders,  and  at  the 
same  time  ordered  three  regiments  to  march  into  the 
city  with  directions  to  occupy  the  priticipul  posts.  He 
next  commanded  the  attendance  of  the  Members  iu  the 
Painted  Chamber,  where  he  reasoned  and  remonstrated 
with  them  on  their  bold  undertakings.  He  told  them 
that  the  office  be  held  was  not  of  his  seeking ; that  im- 
perious circumstances  had  imposed  it  upon  him ; but 
that,  as  his  calling  was  from  God  and  bis  testimony  from 
the  People,  so  he  had  determined  that  none  except  God 
and  Lite  People  should  ever  deprive  hint  of  his  appoint- 
ment. Iu  the  end,  he  told  them  plainly  that  he  would 
not  permit  them  to  sit,  if  they  did  not  acknowledge  (he 
authority  by  which  they  were  assembled;  and  for  this 
purpose  he  hud  prepared  a Recognition  which  he  would 
require  them  to  sign.  Those  who  refused  should  lie 
excluded ; the  rest  would  find  admittance,  and  might 
exercise  their  legislative  power  without  control. 

Upon  their  return  to  the  House  the  Members  found  a 
guard  of  soldiers  at  the  door  and  the  Recognition  men- 
tioned by  the  Protector  lying  on  the  table  in  the  lobby 
for  their  signature.  The  Speaker,  Lenlhal,  set  the 
example  of  obedience  ; binding  himself  neither  to  pro- 
pose nor  consent  to  any  alteration  in  the  Government, 
os  it  was  then  settled  iu  a single  person  and  Parliament. 

In  the  course  of  a few  days  about  three  hundred  added 
their  names,  but  the  remainder,  amounting  to  a hundred 
aud  sixty,  resolutely  refused.  The  Parliament,  though 


* The  humility  of  hi*  language  formed  * striking  contrail  with 
the  calculation  which  dUtioguribed  his  actions:  In  going  to  the 
Hons*  ha  was  attended  as  follow*.  Pint  wore  some  hundred  of 
gentlemen  with  tho  life-guards;  next,  immediately  nfrpr  his  coach, 
were  hi*  page*  and  lacquey*  nch:v  dressed ; nu  the  right  of  the 
coach  Marland,  one  of  ms  Council  and  Captain  of  his  Guard,  with 
the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  tolls  tin  foot:  on  th*  left  Captain 
Howard,  of  tho  life-guards;  in  tike  couch  with  him  were  his  sons 
Horny  and  Lambert,  both  bareheaded ; after  the  coich  rode 
Claypole,  Master  of  the  Hnc,  with  a charger  richly  docked  ; next 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Great  fjeal  and  «d  the  Treasury,  divers  t> 
the  Council  in  coaches,  and  the  vi  (Unary  guard.  Part.  H‘ti,  voL 
xx.  jx  316. 
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in  some  decree  purged  by  this  operation,  did  not  jet 
exhibit  the  subserviency  which  Cromwell  had  expected 
to  find  in  it.  His  friends  endeavoured  to  carry  a vote 
that  the  Protectorate  should  be  hereditary  in  his  family  ; 
but,  so  fur  from  succeed i net,  they  had  the  mortification 
to  find  the  motion  rejected  by  a majority  of  two  hundred 
and  eighty.  The  remainder  of  the  Session  was  dis- 
tinguished by  a similar  spirit.  The  opposition,  led  by 
Bradshaw,  liuzlerig,  and  Scot,  rev  iewed  every  article  of 
the  Instrument  of  Government  with  the  most  suspicious 
minuteness,  and  had  even  drawn  up  some  proposed 
amendments  in  the  form  of  n Bill.  But  Cromwell,  who 
watched  their  motions,  had  determined  that  it  should  not 
pass.  On  the  23d  of  January  he  summoned  the  House 
into  his  presence,  where,  with  a mixture  of  displeasure 
and  contempt,  heuphrairlcd  them  with  tlieir  inefficiency, 
nod  finally  dissolved  them.  By  their  dissensions,  he 
rcinmkcd.  they  had  aided  the  fanatics  to  throw  the 
nation  into  confusion  : and,  by  the  slowness  of  their 
motions,  had  compelled  the  soldiers  to  live  at  free 
quarter  in  the  country.  They  supposed,  he  added,  that 
he  wished  to  make  the  office  he  held  hereditary  in  his 
family.  It  was  not  true  ; on  the  contrary,  had  they 
inserted  such  a provision  in  the  Instrument,  he  would 
have  rejected  it.  He  spoke  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  who 
would  not  he  mocked,  and  with  satisfaction  that  his 
conscience  did  not  belie  his  words.  But,  that  he  might 
trouble  them  no  longer,  it  was  his  duty  to  tell  them  that 
their  continuance  was  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation, 
and,  therefore,  he  did  then  and  there  declare  that  the 
Parliament  was  dissolved.* 

This  determined  stroke  of  policy  took  the  republicans 
by  surprise.  The  Instrument  of  Government  provided 
that  every  Parliament  should  sit  five  months,  a period 
which  in  this  case  did  not  elapse  till  the  3d  of  February. 
But  Cromwell,  whose  calculations  in  other  matters  filled 
them  with  astonishment,  did  not  choose  to  allow  more 
than  twenty-eight  days  to  the  month;  alleging  as  an 
authority  for  such  an  estimate  the  practice  of  the  army 
and  navy,  which  were  paid  according  to  the  rating  of 
four  weeks,  instead  of  thirty  or  thirty-one  days.  The 
Members,  although  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  trick 
would  not  bear  investigation,  were  not  ignorant  at  the 
same  time  that  the  city  was  full  of  troops ; and,  remem- 
bering that  Harrison  had  been  sent  to  the  Tower  for 
giving  countenance  to  a petition  disagreeable  to  the 
Protector,  they  conceded  the  accuracy  of  the  new 
calendar  and  vacated  their  seats. 

Cromwell  had  now  been  long  enough  at  the  head  of 
affairs  to  be  convinced  that  he  hod  not  consulted  either 
pence  of  mind  or  reputation  when  he  resolved  to  seize 
the  reins  of  supreme  power.  Nor  was  the  opposition 
which  he  encountered  in  Parliament  either  the  most 
vexatious  or  the  most  formidable  against  which  he  had 
to  strive.  He  felt  that  he  was  surrounded  by  secret 
enemies,  whose  plots  it  might  not  always  be  possible 
for  him  to  discover,  and  whose  strength  lie  might  not 
long  be  able  to  resist.  The  republicans  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Royalists  on  the  other,  were  banded 
against  his  life,  and  avowed  themselves  the  irreconcil- 
able enemies  of  his  Government.  Even  the  army  bad 
hecome  dissatisfied  and  ready  for  revolt.  Several 
Colonels,  including  Wildman,  Alured,  and  Overton,  par- 
ticipated in  those  counsels  which  tended  to  restore  the 


* Whtttlock,  p.  610—618.  Journalt,  January  19,  1055.  Lia- 
ganl,  vol  si.  p.  245. 


Commonwealth  to  its  original  vigour.  But  the  vigilance  Annals  of 
of  the  Protector,  stimulated  by  his  fears,  was  never  at  Britain, 
fault.  He  had  spies  in  every  regiment,  and  in  almost 
every  house;  in  the  tents  of  his  officers,  and  in  the  bed- 
chamber  of  Charles  II.  ut  Cologne  and  nt  Paris;  and 
by  such  means,  in  the  organization  of  w hich  he  appears  A D 
to  have  spent  his  days  and  nights,  he  could  suppress 
conspiracy  when  on  the  eve  of  breaking  out,  and  remove 
fuithlcss  commanders  at  the  very  moment  in  which  they 
were  about  to  draw  their  swords  against  him.  The 
Royalists,  in  particular,  who  valued  prudence  Jess  than 
a thoughtless  and  desperate  valour,  were  constantly 
exposing  themselves  to  his  emissaries.  Manning,  one 
of  their  own  number,  who  had  attached  himself  to  the 
person  of  the  exiled  King,  made  known  all  the  proposals 
which  were  addressed  to  the  Royal  ear  by  adventurers 
of  every  description  ; and,  ns  it  usually  happens  in  such 
cases,  to  increase  the  importance  of  his  services,  he 
magnified  the  number  of  plots  which  were  said  to  have 
been  conceived  fur  overturning  the  new  polity  of 
England, 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that,  about  the  period  in  Insurne- 
question,  a resolution  was  formed  to  take  ail  vantage  ofriun  under 
the  increasing  unpopularity  of  Cromwell  with  the  view 
of  giving  to  the  friends  of  Charles  an  opportunity  of 
appearing  in  the  field  in  his  behalf.  In  the  middle  of 
April,  1655,  a day  was  fixed  for  n general  rising  in 
several  Counties  both  in  theNorth  and  West.  The  Earl  of 
Rochester  and  Sir  Joseph  Wagstoff  came  over  from  the 
Continent  to  heud  the  insurgents;  and  the  King  is  said 
to  have  removed  to  a neighbouring  sea-port  on  the 
Dutch  coast,  that  he  might  be  in  readiness  should  the 
course  of  events  encourage  him  once  more  to  try  the 
fortune  of  war.  But  the  activity  of  the  Protector  and 
the  omnipresence  of  his  agents  defeated  this  premature 
attempt  to  restore  the  Stuarts.  About  two  hundred 
and  filly  horsemen  under  Tenruddock,  Groves,  and 
Jones,  attended  by  a few  gentlemen,  entered  Salisbury 
while  the  Judges  were  holding  the  Assizes.  To  impress 
the  people  with  a notion  of  their  vigour,  an  order  was 
given  to  hang  those  peaceable  civilians,  together  with  the 
Sheriff',  who  had  joined  them  in  his  official  capacity. 

This  disgraceful  resolution  was  abandoned  at  the  in- 
stance of  some  Cavaliers  who  resided  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  who  insisted  that  the  cause  of  the  King 
should  not  be  dishonoured  by  an  action  so  atrocious. 

The  insurrection  proved  fruitless  as  to  its  main  object, 
and  fatal  to  the  individuals  who  were  engaged  in  it. 

Fatigued  with  constant  inarching,  ami  disappointed 
every  where  of  the  promised  aid  which  had  induced 
them  to  take  up  arms,  they  at  length  yielded  to  a single 
troop  or  cavalry,  on  the  sole  condition  that  their  live# 
should  be  spared.* 

Determined  to  set  an  example  of  severity,  Cromwell  Severity  on 
gave  orders  that  the  prisoners  should  lie  brought  to  i<wurgent». 
trial.  Penruddock  and  Groves  wrcrc  beheaded  at 
Exeter,  several  others  were  hanged,  and  the  rest  were 
rent  to  Barbadoes  to  be  sold  for  slaves.  He  also 
issued  a Proclamation  prohibiting  all  sequestered  Mi- 
nisters of  the  Church  of  England  from  acting  as  school- 
masters or  tutors,  and  from  preaching  or  using  the 
Liturgy,  either  in  public  or  private,  in  their  professional 


• Stmt*  7Wo/»,  vol.  v.  |>-7G7.  Burtua,  DuwjjVd  W.  p.  258.  ?«• 
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capacity  ; commanding  at)  Roman  Catholic  Priests  to 
quit  the  Country  under  pain  of  doa.h  ; l*anishing  all 
Cavalim  and  Catholic  laymen  twenty  miles  from  the 
Capital ; mu. I forbidding  the  publication  in  print  of  any 
news  or  intelligence  whatever,  without  permbian  from 
the  Secrctury  of  State. 

To  secure  himself  still  further  from  any  attempt 
similar  to  that  which  he  had  just  suppressed,  the  Pro- 
tector placed  under  restraint  most  of  the  Nobility  and 
principal  Gentry  till  they  should  produce  bail  for  their 
pood  bdtimour  and  future  appearance  whenever  he 
might  l>e  pleased  to  call  On  in  ; and.  in  defiance  of  the 
Act  of  Oblivion,  for  which  he  had  declaimed  with  so 
much  vehemence  in  the  last  days  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
he  published  an  ordinance, commanding  that  all  who 
had  ever  borne  arms  for  (be  King  should  pay  a tenth 
part  of  all  the  estates  they  had  left,  to  support  the  charge 
to  which  the  Commonwealth  was  put  by  the  unquiet- 
ness of  their  temper.  HU  next  step  was  to  divide  the 
whole  Kingdom  into  a certain  number  of  military 
governments,  under  the  command  of  a corresponding 
number  of  officers  with  the  rank  of  Major  General ; 
whose  duty  it  should  be  to  raise  a militia  force  within 
their  respective  jurisdictions,  to  he  ready  whenever  the 
exigencies  of  State  should  require  their  services ; to 
levy  the  public  taxes,  including  the  tenth  levied  on  the 
Rovalists;  to  suppress  all  tumults  and  insurrection* ; 
to  disarm  nil  Catholics  and  Cavaliers ; to  inquire  into 
the  conduct  of  ministers  and  schoolmasters  ; and  to 
arrest,'  imprison,  and  bind  over  all  dangerous  and  sus- 
pected persons.* 

The  success  of  the  Republican  Government  at  sea, 
favoured  try  other  circumstances,  had  thrown  into  the 
hands  of  England  the  balance  of  power;  and  hence 
France  arid  Spain,  exhausted  by  intestine  commotions 
and  by  the  long  struggle  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  vied 
wish  each  cither  in  their  attentions  to  the  Protector  aiul 
in  their  endeavours  to  secure  his  favour.  The  Spanish 
Ambassador  even  proceeded  so  far  as  to  promise  the 
countenance  of  his  master  should  Oliver  think  it  ex- 
pedient to  place  himself  on  the  throne;  and  held  out 
other  inducements  of  a more  substantial  nature  in  order 
to  gain  his  friendship.  Cromwell  negotiated  with  both 
parties  without  committing  himself  to  either.  He  fitted 
mil  in  his  ports  a powerful  armament,  consisting  of  a 
hundred  ships  of  various  sizes,  calculated  to  take  on 
board  a large  body  of  troops;  and,  when  he  was  asked 
by  the  Envoys  of  foreign  Slates  what  might  be  the  object 
of  such  extensive  preparations,  he  either  returned  evasive 
answers  or  preserved  an  obstinale  silence.  His  own 
inclinations  chiefly  prompted  him  towards  alliance  with 
Sweden.  That  Kingdom,  which  had  acquired  by  con- 
quest large  dominions  in  the  North  of  Germany,  was 
engaged  in  enterprises  which  promised  her  still  more  ex- 
tensive acquisitions,  both  in  Poland  and  Denmark. 
Charles  X.,  who  had  mounted  the  throne  after  the  re- 
signation of  Christina,  had  carried  his  arms  to  the 
South  of  the  Baltic  and  gained  the  celebrated  Rattle  of 
Warsaw  ; and  the  Protector,  highly  valuing  the  advances 
of  the  other  European  Powers,  ardently  desired  a con- 
federacy with  a Protestant  nation  of  such  renown, 
although  it  might  threaten  the  whole  North  with  con- 
quest and  revolution. 

Had  he  constructed  his  policy  on  a large  scale  and 
with  a reference  to  the  best  interests  of  his  Country, 

• fart  Hut.  Tut,  sx.  p.  433. 


Cromwell  would  have  employed  his  influence  in  favour  Annals  of 
of  the  Spaniards ; and  yet  it  appeared  in  the  end  that,  Britan, 
amidst  the  most  impenetrable  dissimulation,  bis  real 
intention  was  to  attack  their  settlements  in  America.  nwn 
With  this  view,  he  sent  out  a large  force  under  Pcnu  1^49 
and  Venables,  hearing  instructions  to  reduce  in  the  first  t|| 
instance  certain  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  and  alter-  A>  ^ 
wards  to  make  a descent  on  the  adjoining  Continent,  jego 
The  expedition,  it  is  well  known,  failed  in  its  main  ].‘XpC<jiljon 
objects.  At  St.  Domingo  the  English  sailors  and  tindrrPenn 
soldiers  were  destroyed  by  the  climate,  or  hy  the  fury  of  and  Vena- 
the  natives,  who  concealed  themselves  in  the  woods,  Mr*, 
where  they  could  not  be  followed  by  Eurnpeuu  troops. 

Foiled  in  their  attempt  on  Hispaniola,  the  Commanders 
directed  their  course  to  Jamaica,  which  surrendered  lo 
them  without  a blow,  or,  more  properly,  wos  taken  by 
surprise  ; but  so  little,  at  that  time,  was  the  importance 
of  this  island  understood,  that,  so  fur  from  being  es- 
teemed a com|>en*aiion  for  the  losses  sustained  in  other 
quarters,  the  General  and  Admiral  on  their  return  home 
were,  by  orders  from  the  Protector,  confined  in  the 
Tower.* 

The  English  Government  were  more  successful  in  an  KxploiU  of 
enterprise  conducted  by  Blake  against  the  treasure  ships  Blok*.  Hi* 
of  Spain  on  their  passage  to  Europe.  A quantity  of  death, 
silver,  ostentatiously  displayed,  proved  in  the  eyes  of 
the  unreflecting  multitude  a sufficient  indemnification 
for  the  sacrifices  which  were  made  on  the  shores  of 
America;  and,  amid  the  triumph*  of  their  favourite  Ad- 
miral in  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic,  the  people 
at  large  were  willing  to  forgei  the  disappointments 
which  clouded  the  more  dislant  warfare  of  Penn  and 
Venables.  The  last  exploit  performed  by  Blake  was 
against  a large  fleet  of  Spanish  merchantmen  w hich  had 
taken  refuge  In  the  Bay  of  Santa  Cruz,  near  one  of  the 
Canary  Islands.  His  great  nautical  talent  ami  the 
gallantry  of  his  seamen  had  gained  him  splendid  suc- 
cesses in  the  most  hazardous  circumstance*;  not  destined, 
however,  to  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  revisiting  his  nRtive 
Country,  he  expire  d in  the  last  stage  of  a fatal  disease 
just  within  sight  of  land, f 

Tiie  Spaniards,  who,  with  much  reason,  complained  Tba  Sjta- 
of  the  infraction  of  a positive  Treaty,  declared  war  prw 
against  England,  and  seized  all  the  ships  and  goods  be-  c**"nw*r* 
longing  to  the  subjects  of  that  Country  wherever  they 
were  to  be  found.  A commerce,  valuable  to  both  na- 
tions, was  thereby  destroyed  ; and  the  capture  of  fifteen 
hundred  English  merchant-vessels  made  the  impolicy 
of  the  Protector’s  measures  severely  fetl  in  all  the  trading 
towns  along  the  coast.  It  is  not  a little  remark uble 
that  when  he  had  determined  to  go  tu  war  with  the  King 
of  Spain  he  did  not  at  once  conclude  the  Treaty  with 
France.  On  the  contrary,  as  if  he  had  coveted 
hostilities  with  both  Countries,  he  continued  to  throw 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  a final  adjustment  with  Louis, 
attacked  his  ships  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  even 
inflicted  insults  on  his  representative.  The  negotiation, 
however,  was  on  the  point  of  being  completed,  when 
intelligence  arrived  of  disturbances  in  Piedmont ; which, 
as  they  affected  the  Protestant  interest,  were  thought 
worthy  of  the  interposition  of  England. 

The  origin  of  the  misunderstanding  between  the 
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Vaudois  and  ihe  Duke  of  Savoy,  their  Sovereign,  is 
involved  in  some  obscurity,  owing  lo  the  mixture.  as  is 
usual  in  such  cases,  of  political  a mi  religious  motives. 
Arms  wore  assumed  on  both  sides  ; and  several  cruelties 
were  attributed  to  the  troops  employed  by  the  Prince. 
The  national  feeling  in  England  being  at  that  epoch 
strongly  excited  against  Popery,  the  news  hail  no  sooner 
reached  our  shores  that  oil  interesting  race  of  men,  w ho 
professed  the  same  faith,  were  subjected  to  a bloody 
persecution,  than  all  classes,  military  and  civil,  impor- 
tuned the  head  of  the  Government  to  intercede  in  their 
behalf.  Cromwell,  in  the  first  instance,  applied  to  the 
French  King,  lo  join  with  him  in  soliciting  from  the 
Duke  a reasonable  degree  of  toleration  (dr  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  valleys.  Louis  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
employed  his  good  offices  at  Turin ; where  the  Envoy 
of  England  soon  afterwards  arrived  to  urge  the  suit  of 
his  master,  on  the  broader  grounds  of  justice  and  Christian 
forbearance.  Alter  some  explanation,  the  Duke  listened 
to  the  remonstrances  and  entreaties  of  the  two  great 
Powers ; granted  a pardon  to  the  rebels,  as  he  was 
pleased  to  consider  them  ; and  confirmed  the  privileges 
which  they  had  formerly  enjoyed  within  the  limits  of 
their  narrow  territory. 

The  Treaty  with  France,  which  Cromwell  obviously 
took  more  pleasure  in  discussing  than  in  bringing  to  a 
conclusion,  was  at  length,  in  October,  1656,  signed  by 
the  Ministers  of  the  respective  Governments.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  correspondence  between  Paris  and 
London,  some  difficulty  arose  as  to  the  form  of  address 
to  be  used  in  those  official  communications  into  which 
the  names  of  the  two  rulers  were  introduced.  Louis 
acknowledged  Cromwell  as  hi*  “cousin hut  the  latter, 
satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  regal  honours,  insisted 
upon  the  style  formerly  used  in  all  similar  documents 
transmitted  from  the  one  Court  to  the  other.  The  pride 
of  the  Bourbon  could  not  submit  to  receive  the  upstart 
General  as  an  equal.  A compromise  was  at  length 
effected  which  allowed  each  to  retain  his  own  position. 
It  wns  stipulated  in  this  Treaty  that  Charles  Stuart,  the 
Duke  of  York  his  brother,  the  Earl  of  Ormond,  Lord 
Chancellor  Hyde,  and  fifteen  other  attendants  of  the 
exiled  Prince  should  be  excluded  from  the  Kingdom  of 
France;  and  that  a similar  expulsion  should  be  exer- 
cised in  England  against  certain  individuals  who  had 
rendered  themselves  obnoxious  to  the  French  Ministry. 
It  is  observed  by  an  able  Historian  that  the  couduct  of 
Cromwell  in  foreign  affairs,  though  imprudent  and 
impolitic,  was  full  of  vigour  and  enterprise,  and  drew  a 
consideration  to  his  Country  which  it  seemed  to  have 
totally  lost  since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  It  was  bis 
boast  that  he  would  render  the  name  of  an  Englishman 
as  much  feared  and  respected  as  was  ever  that  of  a 
Roman ; an«l,  as  his  countrymen  found  some  reality  in 
these  pretensions,  their  national  vanity  was  gratified, 
and  tfiey  bore  with  more  patience  the  indignities  and 
calamities  under  which  they  laboured.* 

The  return  of  September  involved  the  Country  once 
more  in  the  ferment  of  a Parliamentary  election.  Every 
measure  which  prudence  could  suggest,  or  jealousy 
devise,  was  adopted  by  the  Protector  to  prevent  the 
return  of  Republicans  and  Royalists.  Vane.  Ludlow, 
anil  Rich  were  put  under  restraint ; other  friends  of  the 
Commonwealth  were  disqualified  by  having  criminal 
proNccutions  raised  against  them  ; all  Catholics  and 
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Cavaliers  were  excluded  from  voting  by  one  of  the  pro-  Anaalul 
visions  of  the  Instrument  of  Government;  a large  BnUin. 
military  force  was  collected  to  overawe  the  motions  of 
the  Presbyterians  in  the  city ; and  the  whole  influence 
of  the  administration,  whether  in  the  army  or  in  the 
civil  department,  was  exerted  to  procure  a representation 
favourable  to  Cromwell.  But,  notwithstanding  all  these 
devices,  the  spirit  of  the  Country  was  so  completely 
alienated  from  him  that  he  could  not  secure  a majority 
of  Members  fitted  for  his  purpose.  Profiting,  however, 
by  hi*  knowledge  of  the  past,  he  immediately  resolved 
lo  have  recourse  lo  an  expedient  for  purging  the  House 
before  it  should  Iks  allowed  to  meet.  He  accordingly 
desired  the  returns  from  the  several  Counties  and  Bo- 
roughs to  be  laid  before  a Council  of  Military  Officers, 
whom  he  empowered  to  examine  into  the  religious  and 
political  character  of  the  gentlemen  therein  named  ; and, 
having  inspected  the  report  of  this  Commission,  lie  sanc- 
tioned their  list  of  proscription,  containing  nearly  one 
hundred  members,  who  were  not  to  be  admitted  on 
account  of  their  suspicious  principles.  A certificate  wn* 
granted  to  those  who  were  thought  worthy  to  pass, 
expressed  in  suitable  terms,  and  conveying  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Protector  and  of  his  military  advisers.* 

On  the  17th  of  September  Cromwell  met  his  select  Cromwell'* 
Parliament  in  the  Painted  Chamber,  where  he  pronounced  *Pwh- 
to  them  a speech  which  must  have  occupied  a long  time 
in  the  delivery  and  sufficiently  tried  the  patience  of  the 
most  complaisant  hearer,  lie  concluded  an  address, 
equally  atisurd  and  unintelligible,  by  giving  an  exposi- 
tion of  (he  eighty-fifth  Psalm,  which  he  brought  to  a 
close  in  these  words:  “I  have  but  one  thing  to  say 
more.  I know  it  is  troublesome ; but  I did  read  a 
Psalm  yesterday,  which  truly  may  not  unbecomc  me 
to  tell  you  of,  and  you  to  observe.  It  is  the  eighty-fifth 
Psalm,  that  is  very  instructive  und  significant ; and, 
though  I do  but  a little  touch  upon  it,  I desire  your 
perusal  at  pleasure.  Truly  I wish  that  this  psalm,  as  it 
is  written  in  the  book,  might  be  better  written  ou  our 
hearts,  that  we  may  say  os  David,  ‘Thou  hast  done 
this,  and  thou  hast  done  that.1  Therefore,  I beseech 
you  in  the  name  of  God  set  your  hearts  to  this ; und,  if 
you  give  your  hearts  to  it,  then  you  will  sing  Luther’s 
Psalm.  This  is  a rare  psalm  for  a Christian ; and,  if  he 
set  his  heart  open  and  can  approve  it  to  God,  we  shall 
hear  him  say,  ' God  is  our  refuge  and  strength,  a very 
present  help  in  trouble.'  If  Pope,  and  Spaniard,  and 
Devil  and  all,  set  themselves  against  us,  though  they 
should  compass  us  ubout  like  bees,  a*  it  is  in  the  hun- 
dred and  eighteenth  Psalm,  yet  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
we  would  destroy  them."  Then  he  repeated  two  or 
three  time*,  “ The  Lord  of  hosts  is  with  u»,  the  God. 
of  Jacob  is  our  refuge."f 

But  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  excluded  Mem-  &«»*»»»- 
bers  should  quietly  submit  to  the  injustice  inflicted  upon  of 
them,  and  thereby  sanction  one  of  the  boldest  innovations 
that  was  ever  attempted  in  the  law  and  constitution  of 
the  Country.  They  were  insultingly  reminded  by  the 
Protector’s  Council  that  a clause  in  the  Instrument  of 
Government  provided  that  the  persons  elected  to  serve 


* Her*  fallows  the  form  of  certificate:  “ September  17,1666. 
County  of  ' . These  are  to  certify,  that  A.  B.  is  returned  by 

indenture  one  of  Ihe  Knights  to  sene  in  this  Parliament  for  the 
said  County,  and  is  approved  by  his  Highnru's  Council.— Nath. 
Taylon,  Clerk  to  the  Commonwealth  in  Chancery." 
f Burton,  Dtary,  voL  i.  p.  148—178. 
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Uwtory.  in  Parliament  should  be  of  known  integrity,  fearing 
God,  and  of  good  conversation ; and  were  ut  the  same 
^rom  time  informed  that  the  officers  appointed  to  examine  ihe 
returns  had,  in  pursuance  of  their  duty,  and  according 
* to  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  refused  to  extend  their 
a n approbation  to  any  one  who  did  not  appear  possessed  of 
1660  requisite  qualifications.  It  was  added,  too.  ill  regard 
to  those  who  were  not  approved,  that  his  Highness 
had  given  orders  to  certain  persons  to  take  care  that 
they  should  not  enter  into  the  House. 

As  this  explanation  conveyed  only  an  additional  in- 
sult, the  rejected  representatives  published  a remon- 
strance and  protest,  setting  forth  that  Cromwell  had 
forcibly  shut  out  of  doors  such  Members  of  the  intended 
Parliament  as  he  and  his  Council  supposed  could  not  be 
frightened  or  flattered  to  betray  their  Country,  and  give 
up  their  religion,  lives,  and  estates  to  serve  his  lawless 
ambition.  They  expected  that,  “ as  the  common  practice 
of  the  innn  had  been,  the  name  of  God  and  Religion,  and 
formal  fasts  and  prayers,  would  be  made  use  of  to  colour 
over  the  blackness  of  the  fact.*  They  further  observed, 
that  by  force  of  arms  he  had  invaded  the  fundamental 
laws  and  liberties  of  England,  and  that  he  had  taken 
upon  himself  to  be  above  the  whole  body  of  the  people, 
as  if  he  were  their  absolute  Lord,  and  had  bought  them 
for  slaves. 

Tyrannical  The  nation  was  not  a little  agitated  by  this  violent 
n?4r*dbv  ^r'nSra>eD^  °f  rights;  but,  being  divided  into  a 

^ Pro/  variety  of  parties,  no  plan  proposed  for  the  redress  of 
tcctor.  grievances  could  obtain  universal  consent.  'The  Par- 
liament, meanwhile,  consisting  entirely  of  Members 
“approved  by  the  Council/*  exhibited  n greater  degree 
of  complaisance  to  their  master  than  his  experience  of 
thul  assembly  would  have  afforded  him  any  reason  to 
anticipate.  Besides  renewing  the  Act  which  made  it 
high  treason  to  imagine  tlie  death  of  the  Lord  Protector, 
or  to  “ proclaim,  ptrblish,  or  promote  Charles  Stuart," 
they  enacted  that  all  persons  accused  of  such  practices 
should  be  tried  before  high  courts  of  justice,  consisting 
of  special  Commissioners,  of  whom  any  seventeen  were 
empowered  to  hear  and  determine  by  exaniinalion  of 
witnesses  upon  oath,  and  proceed  to  conviction  and  final 
sentence,  according  to  justice  and  Ihe  merits  of  the  case. 
By  this  Statute  the  life  of  every  suspected  Royalist  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  their  wore!  enemies ; for,  as  the 
Judges  appointed  by  Cromwell  were  likewise  the  jury, 
and  were  placed  above  the  reach  of  challenge,  the 
accused  party  bail  a very  small  chance  of  escape.  White- 
Jock,  who  was  nominated  one  of  the  Commissioners, 
showed  his  opinion  of  this  unconstitutional  tribunal  by 
refusing  on  nil  occasions  to  lake  his  scot. 

Proposal  to  No  better  opportunity  could  ever  present  itself  to 
make  him  |jie  Protector  tor  accomplishing  his  favourite  object 
of  obtaining  the  crown,  than  during  the  Session  of 
a legislative  Body  which  seemed  willing  to  sacrifice 
every  privilege  in  order  to  gratify  his  ambition  and 
soothe  his  fears.  The  first  motion  to  that  effect  was 
made  by  Colonel  Jcphson,  who  frankly  proposed  to  the 
House  the  expediency  of  raising  Cromwell  to  the  throne. 
Others  say  thnl  the  merit  of  this  suggestion  was  due  to 
Mr.  Ashe,  who,  in  n conversation  about  the  safely  of 
Oliver’s  person,  remarked,  “ I would  have  something 
else  added,  which,  in  my  opinion,  would  tend  very 
much  to  the  preservation  of  himself  and  us,  and  to  the 
quieting  of  all  tin*  designs  of  our  enemies;  that  his 
Highness  would  be  pleased  to  take  upon  him  the  Govern- 
ment according  to  the  ancient  Constitution,  so  that  the 


hopes  of  our  enemies  and  their  plots  would  l»e  at 
an  end.”*  Bntam* 

This  pro|H>sal  was  made  on  ihe  19th  of  January,  " ' 

1657  ; ami  it  seems  to  have  been  very  well  received  by  K D 
several  of  the  Members.  It  is  evident,  however,  from  1049 
the  spirit  of  the  debate  w fitch  ensued,  that  matters  bad  f0 
not  been  fully  concerted.  One  of  the  orators  exclaimed,  a.  o. 

“ Will  you  make  the  Protector  tlie  greatest  hypocrite  1660. 
in  thp  world  ?’  This  incidental  discussion,  however,  jjtimbta 
answered  one  purpose  favourable  to  the  designs  of  the  Aiklreaa, 
usurper : his  friends  were  thereby  enabled  to  find  out  Ac* 
where  their  great  strength  lay,  and  where  they  had  most 
opposition  to  dread.  On  the  23d  of  February,  accord- 
ingly, Sir  Christopher  Pack,  one  of  the  Members  for  the 
city,  presented  a petition  to  the  House,  staling  it  was 
“somewhat  come  to  his  hands,  tending  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  nation,  of  liberty,  and  of  property,”  and 
prayed  that  it  might  be  received  ami  read.  Conaider- 
nblc  difference  of  opiuion  was  expressed  ns  to  tire  point 
whether  it  ought  to  be  read  before  the  subject  ofii  were 
further  opened ; but,  upon  a division,  the  party  of 
the  Protector  gained  a triumph,  carrying  with  them  a 
majority  of  one  hundred  and  forty-four  to  fifty-four. 

The  paper  was  entitled  the  “ Humble  Address  and  Re- 
monstrance of  the  Knights,  Citizens,  and  Burgesses 
now  assembled  in  the  Parliament  of  tlie  Commonwealth.*’ 

It  was,  in  short,  the  first  edition  of  the  celebrated 
“Petition  and  Advice;”  a document  which  Ludlow 
described  os  being  a shoe  fitted  to  a Monarch,  as  it  in- 
vested him  and  the  two  Houses  with  a supreme  legis- 
lative authority.  At  the  present  stage,  it  is  tiue,  the 
title  of  the  “single  person”  was  not  specified  ; a blank 
living  left,  which  was  afterwards  to  be  filled  up  ac- 
cording to  the  judgment  of  the  Commons. 

The  import  of  Pack's  paper  being  now  fully  revealed,  Petition 
the  consideration  of  it  was  vehemently  opposed  by  the  and  Advice, 
republicans,  and  chiefly  by  some  of  the  military  officers 
whom  Cromwell  had  not  ventured  to  exclude  ; but,  not- 
withstanding this  hostile  array  of  arguments,  the  measure 
was  finally  carried,  and  the  blank  filled  up  with  the 
word  Kino.  Accordingly,  on  the  31st  of  March,  the 
House,  with  the  Sfwaker  at  their  head,  presented  to  him 
the  '*  Humble  Petition  and  Advice  of  the  Parliament  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland/'  A long  speech  was 
pronounced,  magnifying  the  advantages  of  regal  govern- 
ment, and  the  confidence  of  the  nation  iu  tlie  new 
Sovereign.  His  reply  was  less  prolix  than  usual,  having, 
it  is  probable,  resolved  to  imitate  the  kingly  brevity. 

He  acknowledged  that  he  had  lived  the  greater  part  of 
his  age  in  the  fire,  in  the  midst  of  troubles;  that  he  was 
very  unworthy  of  the  honour  now  to  be  conferred  upon 
him ; but  his  comtort  was  that  all  tlie  burdens  which 
had  lain  heavy  upon  him  were  imposed  by  the  baud  of 
God.'* 

The  lawyers  and  civilians  at  large  who  favoured  this  Opposition 
project  were  probably  in  earnest,  and  really  w ished  to  tbc  bk*- 
see  the  Government  settled  on  its  old  foundation.  Bates,  ,urew 
the  Protector*K  physician,  who  viewed  passing  events 
from  a near  point,  confirms  this  opinion,  and  says  that 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Great  Seal,  the  J udges,  and 
even  some  of  the  officers  of  the  nrmy,  urged,  entreated, 
and  earnestly  importuned  him  to  assume  the  Royal  title. 

But  the  principal  of  the  military  chiefs  were  hostile  to  it 
in  a high  degree.  Fleetwood,  Deaborough,  and  even 
Lambert,  hail  resolved  to  oppose  Cromwell's  elevation 


• Burton,  U*w y,  vol  i.  p.  362. 
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History.  \0  the  throne  ; ami  nn  flattering  or  argument  on  his 
part  couhl  change  their  detcnni nation.  The  A tin  baptist*. 
From  Secretaries,  and  Democrats  also  wearied  him  with  letters, 
conferences,  and  admonitory  petitions.  Nowhere,  in- 
to  ' deed,  did  the  proposal  to  make  Cromwell  King  meet 
A D with  more  determined  opposition  than  in  the  conventicles 
1660.  *anat’ca*  Sects  by  which  London  was  at  that  time 

distracted.  The  Fifth  Mouarchy  men.  in  particular, who 
viewed  even  the  Protectorate  as  an  impiety,  considered 
kingship  as  a sacrilegious  assumption  of  the  authority 
which  belonged  to  the  only  King,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
They  held  themselves  to  be  the  witnesses  foretold  in  the 
book  of  Revelation ; they  had  slept  their  sleep  of  three 
years  and  a half;  and  they  pronounced  that  the  time  was 
come  when  it  was  their  duty  to  rise  and  take  vengeance. 
The  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  was  the  device  selected 
for  their  military  ensign;  and,  though  their  nnmber 
did  not  exceed  eighty,  they  hoped  to  conquer  under  the 
divine  direction.  They  fixed  a day  for  their  rising  in 
the  city ; but  their  motions  were  carefully  watched  by 
the  Government;  a few  soldiers  appeared  at  their  place 
of  muster  and  took  a number  of  them  prisoners.  The 
rest  escaped  with  the  loss  of  their  arms  and  other  muni- 
ments of  war.* 

Difficulties  After  a variety  of  conferences  with  the  Committee 

increased,  appointed  by  the  House  to  remove  his  scruples,  Crom- 
well. about  the  beginning  of  May,  made  known  to  his 
friends  his  resolution  to  accept  the  regal  title.  It  is 
asserted  that  a crown  was  actually  made  and  brought  to 
Whitehall  ; but  Des  borough,  whose  views  remained 
unaltered,  told  him  that,  if  such  a step  were  taken,  he 
should  consider  the  cause  for  which  they  had  fought,  and 
even  their  own  families,  as  utterly  ruined ; and  that, 
though  himself  ami  his  military  associates  would  not 
take  arms  against  him,  they  would  not  exert  their  power 
nor  peraonul  influence  in  his  behalf.  The  Protector 
began  once  more  to  hesitate  ami  to  examine  the  ground 
on  which  he  stood.  He  knew  that  he  wan  surrounded 
by  enemies;  some  of  whom  were  animated  hy  the  most 
fanatical  antipathy  to  the  office  which  he  proposed  to 
assume,  and  were  therefore  capable  of  the  most  desperate 
undertakings.  Clarendon  relates  that  an  officer  of  rank, 
in  a conversation  with  the  Protector  on  the  subject,  told 
him  resolutely  ami  vehemently  that  if  he  ever  took  upon 
himself  the  kingly  title,  lie  would  kill  him  with  his  own 
hand  ; and  the  sume  author  adds,  as  an  unquestionable 
fact,  that  Cromwell  was  informed  and  believed  that  there 
were  a number  of  men  who  had  bound  themselves  by  an 
oath  to  Assassinate  him  within  so  many  hours  after  he 
should  have  accepted  the  crown.  At  length,  on  the  7th 
orMay,  he  sent  a message  to  the  House,  requiring  their 
attendance  next  morning  in  the  Painted  Chamber ; which 
being  the  place  where  he  always  gave  his  assent  to  Bills, 
his  acceptance  of  royal  rank  was  looked  upon  as 
certain,  f 

But  a combination,  of  which  he  hatl  received  no 
warning,  was  already  formed  to  defeat  his  design,  when 
on  the  very  eve  of  completion.  Hardly  had  the  House 
assembled  on  lhe8thof  May  than  Colonel  Mason  appeamd 
at  the  bar  with  a Petition  subscribed  by  his  own  hand 
and  that  of  about  thirty  other  officers,  setting  forth  that, 
having  hazarded  their  lives  against  Mouarchy,  and  being 


• While  luck,  |h  €55.  Thurlow,  vol,  vi.  P.  163—166.  Burton, 
Diary,  vol.  i.  p.  39? — 116. 

t Clarendon,  vol.  iii.  p.  792.  3/cwirrrAy  Queried,  «Jc,  Walker, 
JtfprarcAet,  Huiarica/  and  jinit-juariaa,  vil.  i.  p,  27. 


still  ready  to  do  so,  and  having  observed  in  some  men  Aunals  of 
great  endeavours  to  bring  the  nation  under  its  old 
servitude  by  pressing  their  General  to  take  upon  him 
the  title  ami  government  of  a King  in  order  to  destroy  Fro,n 
him;  they  tlierelore  humbly  desired  the  House  to  dis-  \~ 
countenance  all  such  persona  and  endeavours,  and  to  * 

continue  steadfast  to  the  okl  cause  ; fur  the  preservation  A D 
of  which  they,  for  their  own  parts,  repeated  their  roadi- 
ness  to  lay  down  their  lives.  On  hearing  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, Cromwell  sent  for  Fleetwood  and  expressed 
his  surprise  that  lie  had  suffered  such  u Petition  to  pro- 
ceed so  far.  since  be  knew  it  to  be  his  resolution  not  to 
accept  the  crown  without  the  consent  of  the  army  ; and 
therefore  desired  him  to  hasten  to  the  House  to  put 
them  off  from  doing  any  thing  further  therein.  The 
son-iu-law  of  the  Protector  hastened  immediately  thither, 
and  requested  that  the  debate  on  the  Petition  might  be 
put  off  until  they  had  received  an  answer  to  the  pro- 
position formerly  made ; an  entreaty  to  which  the  Mem- 
bers readily  acceded.  Soon  afterwards,  in  the  course  of  Cromwell 
the  same  morning,  a message  arrived  from  the  Chief,  refuse*  the 
desiring  the  representatives  of  the  people  to  meet  him  in  crown» 
the  banqueting-house ; where,  with  much  appearance 
of  self-denial  und  a great  air  of  conscientious  leeling,  he 
refused  the  golden  bauble  on  which  he  had  so  long  set 
his  heart.  **  I should  not.”  said  he,  with  his  wonted 
perspicuity,  “ be  an  honest  man  if  I did  not  tell  you  that 
I cannot  accept  of  the  Government  nor  undertake  the 
trouble  and  care  of  it,  which  I have  a little  more  experi- 
mented than  every  body  what  trouble  and  difficulties  do 
befall  men  under  such  trusts  and  in  such  undertakings. 

1 say,  I am  persuaded  to  return  this  answer  to  you,  that 
1 cannot  undertake  the  Government  with  the  title  of 
King;  and  tins  is  my  answer  to  this  great  and  weighty 
business. 

The  Petition  and  Advice,  which  in  some  degree  gave  a Second  m 
new  form  to  the  Government,  was  finally  conducted  augurntion 
through  the  form*  of  the  House,  and  in  due  time  received  ®f  ,1m*  P*®* 
the  assent  of  the  Protector.  By  this  instrument  the  *tctor* 
power  of  nominating  his  successor  was  vested  in  the 
chief  magistrate,  which,  in  ordinary  cases,  might  be 
considered  as  tantamount  to  a declaration  that  the  office 
of  Protector  was  hereditary.  He  was  by  the  same  deed 
authorized  to  name  a second  or  Upper  House  of  Par- 
liament, the  Members  of  which  should  enjoy  their  teals 
during  life,  and  be  entitled  to  exercise  some  of  the 
functions  of  the  former  House  of  Peers.  But,  in  return, 
he  was  deprived  of  the  unconstitutional  power  of  framing 
laws  with  the  consent  of  his  Council ; and  lie  was  made 
to  relinquish  the  still  more  objectionable  privilege  of 
excluding  such  of  the  Commons  from  their  seals  as  had 
been  regularly  elected  and  returned.  To  conclude  this 
transaction,  which  had  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
public  during  three  months,  it  was  resolved  that  Crom- 
well, who  hud  now  received  his  office  and  authority 
from  the  People,  through  their  deputies,  should  be 


* There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  Cromwell  meant  to 
accept  both  the  regal  title  and  all  the  dignity  annexed  to  it 
U hitelock  state*  expressly  that  the  Protector  was  satisfied  in  hit 
private  judgment  that  it  was  expedient  for  him  to  assume  the  name 
ami  authority  of  Kiug ; but.  Ho  adds,  * by  solicitation  of  the  Com- 
monwealth's men,  and  fearing  a mutiny  and  defection  of  a great 
body  of  the  army  in  case  he  should  take  that  title  and  office,  his 
mind  changed;  and  many  of  the  officers  of  the  army  gave  out 
high  threateniiigs  agaiint  him,  if  tie  should  do  it.”  .I/cmim  iWf,  p. 
f >6—663.  Thurlow,  vul.  vi.  p.261.  Jom r na/i,  Afarti  21.  May  12. 
Ludlow,  vnl.  ii.  j>.  131.  Clarendon,  vol.  iii.  p.  792.  Lanvdowas, 
MSS.  623,  No.  1 18,  quoted  ly  the  editor  of  Burton's  Dtury 
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Iliafory.  installed  anew,  and  recommended  to  the  homage  of  the 
nation.  This  ceremony  took  place  on  the  10th  of  June, 
From  |n  Westminster  Hall,  with  every  circumstance  of  mag- 
A'  D*  nifiecnce  and  parade  ; but,  as  it  was  a poor  substitute  for 
1610.  the  pageantry  which  the  chief  actor  in  it  had  anticipated. 
lo  there  was  evidently  more  show  than  joy  in  the  noisy 
display  with  which  it  was  accompanied  * 

” Among  the  first  steps  taken  by  Cromwell,  after  all 

IluuMof  *,0Pes  royalty  in  his  own  person  were  dissipated,  was 
Luida.  the  removal  of  several  officers  of  rank  from  the  army. 

For  instance,  he  deprived  Lambert  of  all  his  commis- 
sions, but  recommended  an  annuity  as  a reward  for  his 
past  services.  He  endeavoured  at  the  same  time  to 
strengthen  his  interests  by  filling  all  confidential  posts 
with  trusty  friends  to  his  government  and  family.  But 
no  precaution  could  longer  secure  to  him  peace  of  mind 
or  even  an  exemption  from  the  dread  of  personal 
violence  and  of  an  untimely  death.  The  most  powerful 
of  his  ancient  friends,  the  brave  men  by  whose  sides  he 
had  fought  at  Nnschy,  Dunbar,  and  Worcester,  were  now 
alienated  from  him  or  known  only  as  his  most  determined 
enemies.  Spies  and  prisons  could  afford  him  no  security 
against  the  hand  of  an  assassin  ; and  he  had  reason  to 
suspect  that  there  were  hundreds  who  would  have 
willingly  sacrificed  their  lives  for  the  bare  hope  of  being 
able  to  visit  with  a suitable  and  condign  punishment  a 
deceiver,  a tyrant,  and  a usurper.  He  had  indeed  formed 
a second  House  of  Parliament  and  induced  a few  of  the 
ancient  Nobility  to  condescend  ao  far  as  to  accept  a place 
among  his  Lords  ; but,  instead  of  finding  strength  in 
this  expedient,  he  encountered  ridicule  and  contempt. 
His  new  men  were  ashamed  of  their  tides,  and  refused 
to  degrade  themselves  by  resigning  the  nw»re  honourable 
seals  to  which  they  had  been  called  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  the  voice  of  the  People  ; and  his  Nobility 
soon  discovered  that  their  order,  unsupported  by  the 
power  and  splendour  of  a royal  couit,  was  a mere 
excrescence  on  a popular  Constitution,  and  would  in  the 
end  be  laughed  at  and  despised.  It  was  therefore  a 
gross  mistake  to  retain  in  the  schedule  of  the  new  Govern- 
ment a House  of  Lords  under  a plebeian  Protector. 

Fears  of  The  fears  of  Cromwell  as  to  the  designs  of  his  enemies 
aiiuk.iiia-  upon  his  life  were  not  without  foundation.  The  more 
tioa  violent  class  of  republicans  at  home  were  at  all  timet. 

ready  to  co-opemte  with  the  Royalists  abroad  ; and 
whether  the  latter  received  any  direct  encouragement 
from  Charles,  or  acted  solely  from  motives  of  personal 
dislike,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  schemes  were  formed 
on  bolh  sides  of  the  Channel,  for  putting  an  end  to  live 
Commonwealth  by  the  death  of  the  usurper.  With  the 
view  of  preventing  any  sudden  attack  upon  the  palace, 
Oliver  selected  from  different  regiments  of  cavalry  a 
hundred  and  sixty  brave  fellows,  in  whom  he  could  re- 
pose the  utmost  confidence,  and  to  whom  he  gave  the 
pay  and  appointments  of  officers.  He  divided  them 
into  eight  troops  of  twenty  men  each,  and  directed  that 
two  of  these  bodies  in  rotation  should  always  be  near 
his  person.  He  wore  a coat  of  mail,  or  steel  shirt,  as  it 
was  called,  under  his  usual  clothing;  carried  loaded 
pistols  in  his  pockets ; changed  his  bed-room  two  or 
three  times  a week  ; and,  when  he  rode  out,  concealed 
even  from  his  servants  the  places  to  which  he  was  going, 
and  seldom  returned  the  same  road  by  which  he  had 
left  home. 

• Ifratlt,  in  hi*  Bri’f  Ckr*t uefe,  ha*  given  many  of  the  detail*. 
Whitelotk,  (i.  662. 


One  of  the  most  formidable  of  the  plots  devised  Annals  of 
against  him  was  committed  to  the  management  of  Nnuio. 
Colonel  Sexby,  who,  in  his  turn,  employed  an  accomplice 
whose  name  was  Syndercotnbe,  a man  of  violent  princt-  *'otn 
pies  and  a restless  temper.  This  last,  by  means  of  a . 
life-guardsman,  who  pretended  to  accept  a bribe,  pro-  |y 
cured  admittance  to  the  chapel  at  Whitehall.  There  he  A n 
deposited  combustibles  and  placed  a match  so  ns  to 
secure  the  conflagration  of  the  palace  about  midnight,  - . , 
when  certain  persons  inside  were  ready  to  destroy  the  " 
Protector,  cither  by  shutting  him  up  amidst  the  flntnos,  1 
or  by  the  sword.  But  the  soldier  revealed  the  secret  to 
his  master,  and  the  assassins  were  seized.  Syndercombe 
was  dimmed  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  high  treason;  but, 
in  the  morning  appointed  for  the  execution,  he  was 
found  dead  in  bis  bed,  having  either  perished  by  his 
own  hands  or  by  an  order  frum  Government,  to  avoid 
the  infamy  of  a public  execution.  Sexby  himself  was 
soon  afterwards  apprehended  and  lodged  in  the  Tower, 
where  his  conduct  was  so  extremely  ambiguous  that 
doubts  were  entertained  as  to  the  soundness  of  his  in- 
tellect ; the  reason,  perhaps,  why  he  was  never  brought 
to  trial  nor  examined  in  opeti  court.  He  also  died  in 
prison,  after  a confinement  of  six  months,  not  without 
suspicion  of  violence.* 

The  Historians  of  'Jiat  troubled  period  have  been 
unanimous  in  connecting  with  the  attempt  of  Sexby  a 
projected  invasion  to  be  accomplished  by  the  Royalists 
in  Spanish  ships,  and  a rising  of  Charles’s  friends 
throughout  a considerable  part  of  England.  The  im- 
patience of  the  conspirators  and  the  .slowness  of  the 
Ministry  at  Madrid  defeated  the  plan,  if  any  such  were 
formed,  and  postponed,  at  least  till  another  year,  the 
miseries  of  an  unsuccessful  insurrection. 

The  Commons  bud  adjourned  several  months  to  Commons 
allow  time  for  the  construct  ion  of  the  new  House  of  become 
Peers.  On  the  20th  of  January,  161.8,  both  Chumbers  uunamag* 
met  at  Westminster,  when  the  Protector  formally  *lle“ 
opened  the  business  of  the  Session.  He  made  a speech 
in  the  U pper,  or,  as  it  was  then  more  commonly  called,  the 
11  Other  ” House,  exhorting  the  Lords  and  Gentlemen  to 
unity,  and  expressing  his  unbounded  confidence  in  their 
seal  and  patriotism.  But  it  was  not  the  fate  of  Crom- 
well to  receive  any  support  from  Parliaments.  In 
virtue  of  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  Petition  and  Advice, 
which  deprived  him  of  the  power  of  excluding  any 
Member  who  had  been  regularly  returned  to  the  Lower 
House,  the  representatives,  formerly  shut  out  by  the 
refusal  of  a certificate,  were  now  permitted  to  resume 
their  seals,  where  they  added  greatly  to  the  strength  of 
the  opposition.  A similar  effect  was  produced  by  the 
elevation  to  the  House  of  Peers  of  several  of  the  most 
active  friends  of  the  reigning  Government ; ami  hence, 
no  sooner  did  the  Ministers  proceed  to  unfold  their  views 
of  state  affairs,  and  to  demand  supplies,  than  they  found 
that  the  prevailing  sentiment  among  the  C ommons  was 
hostile  to  the  policy  of  their  master.  They  asked,  for 
example,  who  had  made  the  Members  of  the  other 
House  Lords,  and  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  resloring 
the  authority  of  the  ancient  Peerage.  Whenever  the 
latter  body  sent  a message  to  them,  they  refused  to  give 
on  answer  until  they  had  determined  by  what  name  they 
were  to  be  addressed,  and  to  what  extent  they  would 
admit  their  right  to  interfere  with  the  deliberations  of  a 
Parliament  to  which  they  hod  not  been  sent  by  the  People. 

* Thnrlow,  ww.  iv.  p.  567.  Clarendon,  f*apm,  vol.  iii.  p.  311. 
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Hittory.  The  Protector  was  grieved  to  the  heart  by  the  obstinacy 
oJ  l**e  republicans,  and  more  especially  by  the  contempt 
tom  wi(j!  which  they  treated  his  batch  of  Peers.  He  sum- 


1649. 


moned  both  Houses  to  attend  him  at  the  Bauqueting- 
hnuse,  where  he  again  lectured  tlietn  on  the  necessity  of 
A D>  unanimity,  and  pointed  out  the  dangers  with  which  the 
1660.  Country  was  threatened  from  abroad.  But  nil  his  pious 
cares  were  expended  in  vain  ; and  he  soon  saw  the  neces- 
sity of  having  recourse  to  an  expedient  of  a more  de- 
cisive character.  Pressed  for  want  of  money  to  pay  his 
army,  alarmed  by  reports  of  foreign  invasion,  and  lieing 
assured  that  a faction,  consisting  of  the  extreme  Com- 
monwealth's men  and  of  the  fanatical  party  among  the 
officers,  were  employed  in  forwarding  a Petition  among 
the  citizens  of  London,  the  object  of  which  was  to  sweep 
away  both  the  Protectorate  and  the  House  of  Peers,  he 
resolved  forthwith  to  dismiss  the  Parliament  and  to 
take  the  reins  of  Government  exclusively  into  his  own 
hands.  One  morning,  accordingly,  in  an  early  part  of 
the  following  month,  feeling  himself  irritated  by  con- 
tinued opposition  almost  to  a degree  of  frenzy,  he  leaped 
into  a hackney  coach  which  he  saw  standing  near 
Whitehall,  called  six  of  his  guards  who  were  at  hand, 
and  drove  instantly  to  the  doors  of  the  House.* 

Parliament  He  presented  himself  among  the  Lords,  who  were  not 
dissolved.  ai  a][  prepared  for  his  appearance,  in  a manner  so  sudden 
and  undignified,  that  Fleetwood,  who  now  joined  him, 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  a step  which  he  would 
probably  repent,  especially  as  he  must  thereby  take  his 
best  friends  by  surprise.  At  these  words  he  laid  his 
hand  upon  his  breast  and  swore  by  the  living  God  that  he 
would  do  it,  and  that  they  should  not  sit  another  hour. 
Sending  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  live  Usher  of  the 
Black  Rod,  he  desired  the  attendance  of  the  Members, 
many  of  whom  refused  to  come.  But  the  others,  with 
the  Speaker  at  their  head,  obeyed  the  requisition  ; and, 
when  they  were  assembled,  he  addressed  them  at  some 
length.  His  speech  was  full  of  complaint  and  reproach, 
accusing  their  ingratitude  and  lamenting  his  own  for- 
tune ; and,  in  conclusion,  he  said,  “ 1 think  it  high  time 
that  an  end  be  put  to  your  sitting,  and  1 do  dissolve  this 
Parliament,  and  let  God  be  judge  between  me  and 
you."* 

Rum  .-ir*  The  position  which  Cromwell  now  occupied  was  in- 
of  plots.  deed  far  from  being  enviable.  His  enemies  beyond 
seas  were  not  less  active  than  his  political  antagonists  at 
home ; and  wherever  he  turned  he  saw  causes  of  fear 
and  suspicion.  He  filled  Londou  with  troops;  but  his 
confidence,  even  in  the  army,  began  to  totter.  II is  own 
regiment  was  corrupted  by  the  infusion  of  violent 
principles,  insomuch  that  he  was  obliged  to  cashier  some 
of  the  principal  officers.  Still  the  Hood  of  opposition 
rolled  on  and  increased.  Another  plot  was  formed  by 
the  Royalists  in  the  West,  who  expected  King  Charles 
in  the  Spring  of  the  year,  attended  by  a powerful  fleet 
and  army.  The  Marquis  of  Ormond  came  over  to  di- 
rect and  animate  their  zeal ; and  sanguine  hopes  were 
for  a moment  entertained  that  the  star  of  the  Stuarts 
was  once  more  to  attain  the  ascendant.  But  all  such 
hopes  were  miserably  disappointed  ; for  the  intrigues  of 
the  Prince’s  friends  in  Holland  led  only  to  the  discom- 
fiture of  his  adherents  in  Britain,  and  brought  several 
of  them  to  an  untimely  death.  Having  apprehended 
some  of  these  objects  of  his  terror,  Cromwell  assembled 

• Burton,  Diary,  voL  ii.  p.  347 — 357.  Tliurlow,  voL  vl  p.  767. 
f ThurW,  voL  vi.  773—788-  Par/.  Hat.  voL  iii.  p.  1525. 
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a high  court  of  justice,  with  instructions  to  bring  the  AnnaUof 
leaders  to  an  immediate  trial.  Sir  Henry  Slingsby,  a Bntain- 
Romun  Catholic,  and  Dr.  Hewet,  an  Episcopal  Clergy-  v— 
man,  were  condemned  by  that  illegal  tribunal  to  suffer  Arom 
the  doom  awarded  against  traitors.  Great  interest  was 
made,  but  in  vain,  for  both  the  criminals ; the  Protector  to 
having  determined  to  intimidate  by  examples  of  severity  A<  0< 
a class  of  men  whom  he  thought  no  forbearance  could  igfip 
gain  and  no  concessions  could  mollify.  His  favourite 
daughter  Elizabeth  is  said  to  have  importuned  him  to 
grant  a pardon  to  Hewet,  whose  ministry  she  attended, 
and  who  is  understood  to  have  performed  the  ceremony 
of  marriage  when  she  was  united  to  Mr.  Claypole.  But 
he  continued  inexorable,  and  allowed  the  sentence  of  the 
law  to  be  executed  on  both  the  convicted  Royalists.* 

The  disturbed  state  of  things  at  home  did  not  alto-  Foreign 
gether  prevent  Cromwell  from  attending  to  the  fortune  affair*, 
of  the  war  which  employed  the  armies  of  France  and 
Spain.  It  had  tong  been  an  object  with  England  to  Dunkirk 
obtain  a seaport  on  the  opposite  coast,  by  means  of  fSained‘ 
which  tier  rulers  might  have  an  easy  communication 
with  the  Continent  in  time  of  Peace,  and  a convenient 
port  for  debarkation  in  the  event  of  hostilities ; and,  in 
his  negotiations  with  Mazurin,  the  new  Minister  of 
France,  he  covenanted  for  Dunkirk  as  the  reward  of  his 
alliance,  and  the  price  at  which  he  consented  to  sell  the 
service  of  his  veteran  troops.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
Freuch  were  not  sincere  in  their  professions  to  Lockhart, 
who  commanded  the  English  contingent  ; and  that, 
when  Louis  and  the  Cardinal  entered  the  town  which 
had  yielded  to  the  arms  of  the  confederates,  they  con- 
gratulated themselves  upon  obtaining  so  valuable  a 
fortress  on  such  easy  terms.  But  the  Protector  had  in- 
structed his  General,  should  any  hesitation  appear  in  his 
allies  to  fulfil  their  contract,  to  draw  off  the  English 
troops  and  threaten  to  join  the  Spaniards,  who  would, 
he  had  no  reason  to  doubt,  willingly  sacrifice  Dunkirk 
to  obtain  even  the  neutrality  of  England.  Lockhart 
literally  complied  with  the  instructions  he  had  received. 

He  pulled  out  his  watch  and  told  Mazarin,  if  he  did  not 
resign  the  town  within  the  space  of  one  hour,  he  should 
see  the  British  regiments  on  their  march  to  the  Spanish 
camp. 

The  situation  of  the  usurper  was  becoming  very 
critical.  His  finances  were  exhausted ; his  army  was 
unpaid ; and  the  means  by  whkh  be  had  formerly  re- 
plenished his  treasury  were,  since  the  meeliDg  of  Par- 
liament, declared  unlawful.  He  attempted  to  raise  a 
loan  in  the  city ; but,  when  the  merchants  asked  for  a 
more  substantial  security  than  the  credit  of  his  name 
and  Government,  be  had  nothing  to  offer.  They  sug- 
gested a mortgage  on  the  estates  of  his  friends,  or  a 
debenture  on  the  landed  property  of  the  Royalists ; and 
he  listened  to  their  proposals  so  far  as  to  name  a Com- 
mission to  make  inquiry  as  to  the  extent  to  which  such 
security  could  be  procured.  No  expedient,  however, 
could  be  discovered  by  these  counsellors  for  meeting  the 
wants  of  the  Exchequer.  The  embarrassment  was 
allowed  to  increase ; the  treasury  continued  empty ; and 
those  who  had  hitherto  placed  the  utmost  reliance  on 
the  vigour  and  wisdom  of  the  Protector  began  to  per- 
ceive that  there  was  no  longer  any  aid  in  the  devices  of 
man.  He  had  consented  to  the  propriety  of  summoning 
another  Parliament,  which  he  hoped  to  find  more  ob- 

• Ludlow.  *oJ.  E,  p.  149.  Whittlock,  p.  673.  Stott  Trial*, 
vel,  v.  p.  871—333. 
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sequious  than  the  last,  when  a great  domestic  calamity 
absorbed  all  his  thoughts,  and  fatally  exasperated  the 
disease  which  had  already  begun  to  waste  his  vital 
powerB. 

His  favourite  daughter  Elizabeth,  who  had  herself 
been  touched  by  the  hand  of  sorrow,  was  fast  hastening 
to  the  grave.  She  had  ever  possessed  a deep  hold  on 
the  affection*  of  her  father ; but  now,  when  he  saw  lier 
daily  sinking  under  the  pressure  of  a mortal  illness,  he 
became  more  painfully  interested  in  her  sufferings  and 
more  anxious  for  her  recovery.  When  her  death  was 
announced  to  him,  he  was  already  confined  to  bed  under 
n complication  of  gout,  fever,  a no  ague.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  August  his  complaints  became  mo  serious  os  to 
alarm  his  medical  attendants;  and,  perceiving  firum  their 
looks  and  whispers  that  they  thought  him  in  danger,  he 
desired  to  be  propped  up  with  pillows  until  lie  should 
execute  his  private  will.  Much  folly,  presumption,  and 
fanaticism  are  said  to  have  marked  the  religious  services 
of  those  who  ministered  at  his  bedside ; and  it  is  re- 
corded that  even  his  own  mind  was  unduly  exalted  by 
superstition*  fancies  which  his  habits  of  thinking  had 
led  him  to  encourage.  It  is  not  improbable  that  he  de- 
rived some  comfort  from  the  Calvinistic  tenet  which 
asserts  the  perseverance  of  the  Saints,  for  he  cherished 
the  assurance  that  he  was  once  in  a state  of  grace.- 

It  was  oil  the  3d  of  September,  his  auspicious  day, 
the  anniversary  of  Dunbar  and  Worcester,  that  the  Pro- 
tector was  removed  from  the  certain  cares  and  doubtful 
glories  of  the  high  station  to  which  he  had  attained.  A 
violent  storm,  which  extended  its  ravages  over  the  greater 
part  of  Southern  Europe,  either  preceded  or  immediately 
followed  his  death  ; trees  were  torn  up  by  the  roots  in 
St.  James’s  Purk,  and  houses  were  unroofed  in  the  city; 
an  incident  which  gave  rise  to  much  childish  superstition 
and  profane  drollery.  Although  the  disease  of  which 
he  died  rendered  speedy  interment  necessary,  a waxen 
figure,  with  a sceptre,  crown,  and  globe,  was  exhibited 
in  state  during  several  weeks ; and  the  public  funeral 
was  conducted  with  more  than  regal  expense  and 
grandeur.  On  the  *23d  of  November,  1658,  the  gorgeous 
procession  moved  from  Somerset-house  to  Westminster, 
when  his  coffin  was  deposited  in  the  sepulchre  of  Kings, 
in  t lie  Chapel  of  Henry  VII. 

The  character  of  this  extraordinary  man  will  be  drawn 
with  the  greatest  ease  and  certainty  from  a survey  of  his 
actions,  both  in  his  private  capacity,  before  the  tide  of 
the  Civil  War  raised  him  above  his  original  level,  and 
after  he  bad  climbed  to  supreme  command  as  the 
autocrat  of  the  British  Kingdoms.  To  the  most  care- 
less eye  it  will  appear  obvious  that  he  assisted  in  re- 


* The  following  prayer  it  found  in  all  the  cofledioiu  of  the 
laying*  and  doing*  of  this  singular  person : “ Lord,  though  I uni 
a wretched  and  miserable  creature,  I era  in  covenant  with  thee 
through  grace,  and  1 may.  I will,  come  unto  the*  far  thy  people. 
Thou  h»*t  mode  me  a mean  instrument  to  do  them  ume  goud  sod 
The*  service  ; and  many  of  them  have  set  too  high  a value  upon 
me,  though  others  wish  and  would  he  glad  of  my  death.  But, 
Lord,  howm-r  thou  doit  dispose  nf  me,  enntiooe  to  go  on  to  do 
good  far  them,  fciive  them  consistency  of  judgment,  use  heart,  and 
mutual  love,  and  go  on  to  deliver  them,  and  with  the  work  of 
reformation,  and  make  the  name  of  Chmft  glorious  iu  the  world. 
Teach  thofte  who  look  too  much  upon  thy  instruments  to  look  more 
upon  thyself.  Pardon  such  as  dn ire  to  trample  upon  the  dust  of 
a poor  worm,  far  they  are  thy  people  too  ; nod  pardon  the  fatly  of 
this  short  prayer  far  Jesus  Christ  his  take,  and  give  us  a good 
night,  if  it  thy  pleasure."  Ludlow  remarks,  that  some  of  the 
l»>.t  winds  of  Cromwell  were  w rather  becoming  a mediator  than  a 
sinner.** 


moving  one  aperies  of  despotism  only  to  establish  another  Annal*  of 
much  more  palpable  and  oppressive.  Charles  was  con-  Bntaia. 
demned  by  the  public  voice  for  his  attempt  to  govern 
without  the  aid  of  Parliament ; Cromwell  dissolved  and  *MHn 
insulted  every  House  of  Commons  with  which  the 
necessity  of  his  affairs  compelled  him  to  act.  He  broke  1 
up  one  at  the  point  of  tin:  bayonet ; called  a second  of  A D 
his  own  authority,  and  then  dismissed  it  with  every  ex-  )5$o* 
presiion  of  contempt ; selected  the  Members  of  a third 
so  as  to  rentier  them  subservient  to  his  views,  and  yet 
found  it  indispensable  to  scatter  them  by  violent  means; 
and  he  turned  out  of  doors  his  last  Legislature,  Lords, 

Knights,  and  Burgesses,  under  the  influence  of  ungo- 
vernable rage,  suspicion,  and  apprehension.  His  talent 
lay  in  his  courage  and  resolution,  whether  as  displayed 
in  the  field  of  battle  or  in  the  deliberations  of  the  cabinet ; 
the  strongest  measures  always  pleased  him  best ; and, 
when  he  appeared  to  hesitate,  H was  not  from  any  want 
of  reliance  on  his  own  mind,  but  merely  to  await  the 
lagging  determinations  of  others.  He  surpassed  the 
King  in  vigour  and  unity  of  purpose  as  much  as  the 
latter  was  superior  to  him  in  intelligence,  learning,  and 
taste.  Both  were  religious,  but  according  to  different 
systems  ; the  one  laid  great  stress  on  form  and  decorum, 
the  other  aspired  to  a direct  communion  with  Heaven, 
and  attempted  to  fathom  the  profoundest  depth*  of 
metaphysical  theology.  Cromwell  was  created  by  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  and  he  conformed  himself  to  its 
spirit.  The  son  of  James  I.  lived  a century  too  soon  or 
too  late,  and  fell  the  victim  of  opinions  which  he  could 
neither  admit  nor  control. 

As  the  right  of  naming  his  successor  was  by  the  new  Richard 
form  of  the  Constitution  vested  in  the  chief  Magistrate  bit>#ooiiooi 
of  the  Commonwealth,  the  consent  of  the  dying  Pro- 
lector  wan  given  to  the  elevation  of  his  son  Richard. 

This  young  man,  whose  disposition  led  him  to  prefer  a 
rural  life  to  the  anxieties  of  a political  station,  heard 
with  manifest  reluctance  the  call  of  his  father’s  friends 
to  assume  the  government,  for  the  duties  of  which  he 
was  perfectly  aware  that  neither  his  talents  nor  his  edu- 
cation had  in  any  degree  qualified  him.  In  witnessing 
the  first  step  towards  the  perpetuity  of  a new  race  of 
Sovereigns,  the  English  people  remained  passive.  The 
Scots,  who  had  been  for  some  time  quietly  ruled  by 
General  Monk,  offered  no  opposition;  while  the  Irish, 
who  at  that  period  enjoyed  unusual  tranquillity  tinder 
Henry  Cromwell,  bestowed  a hearty  concurrence  on  the 
accession  of  his  brother,  whose  mild  temper  was  generally 
known.  Thus  there  appeared  every  where  the  most 
entire  unanimity,  with  the  exception  of  the  obstinate 
republicans,  that  active  and  powerful  party  which  had 
occasioned  so  much  uneasiness  during  the  last  years  of 
Oliver,  and  had  forced  him  back  when  he  waspreparing 
to  ascend  the  steps  of  the  throne. 

The  faction  now  mentioned  included  the  respectable  Opposed 
names  of  Desborough,  Fleetwood,  Overton,  Ludlow,  l>y  the  re- 
Rich,  Okey,  Altired,  and  others,  some  of  whom  had  publicans, 
been  discarded  by  the  late  Protector  on  account  of  their 
unaccommodating  principles.  Never  having  given  their 
consent  to  the  innovations  introduced  by  the  Petition 
and  Advice,  they  now  expressed  their  determination  to 
bring  back  matters  to  the  condition  in  which  they  stood 
at  the  execution  of  Charles,  or,  as  they  expressed  it,  to 
revive  the  “ good  old  cans*.**  A Parliament,  which  hod 
been  summoned  in  the  beginningof  the  year,  confirmed 
by  their  votes  the  actual  system  of  Government,  as 
exercised  by  the  Legislature  and  a *4  single  person,”  and 
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accordingly  found  themselves  at  issue  with  (he  colleagues 
of  Fleetwood,  who,  from  their  practice  of  meeting  at 
Wallingford-house,  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
that  mansion.  The  officers,  strengthened  by  the  con- 
viction that  the  ttrtny  at  large  would  espouse  their  cause, 
complained  to  Richard  that  the  Members  of  the  Lower 
Home  had,  by  denouncing  the  proceedings  of  the 
Military  Council,  exceeded  their  province  as  lawgivers, 
and  insisted  upon  their  being  dissolved.  Finding  that 
all  resistance  would  prove  vain,  he  yielded  to  the  dicta- 
tion of  his  uncle  und  brother-in-law,  dismissed  the 
Commons,  who  liad  taken  the  warmest  interest  in  his 
prosperity,  and  soon  afterwards  resigned  his  office,  the 
honours  of  which  he  had  never  coveted,  nor  thought 
worthy  of  the  sacrifice  they  had  already  entailed  upon 
him-  Henry  Cromwell,  also,  alter  a brief  delay,  re- 
linquished the  Government  of  Ireland. 

The  dissolution  of  Parliament  placed  the  power  of  the 
Kingdom  once  more  in  the  hands  of  the  army,  repre- 
sented by  the  Council  of  Officers.  Apprehensive  that 
the  people  would  not  consent  to  be  governed  by  the 
sword,  they  resolved  to  call  together  the  remains  of  the 
Long  Parliament  expelled  by  Cromwell ; it  being  pre- 
sumed that  their  privilege  as  Members  could  uoi  be 
annulled  by  the  violence  to  which  they  were  on  that  oc- 
casion subjected.  The  restoration  of  Uic  Rump  excited 
considerable  alarm,  and  probably  precipitated  the  plans 
of  the  leading  Royalists,  who,  hefore  the  republican 
party  could  re-establish  the  foundations  of  their  authority, 
resolved  to  make  an  efTort  for  the  recovery  of  the  crown 
to  its  legitimate  possessor.  Various  schemes  were  in 
progress,  but  none  took  effect,  save  the  enterprise  of 
Sir  George  Booth,  who  succeeded  hi  surprising  or 
reducing  the  city  of  Chester.  Sir  Richard  Willis,  in 
whom  Charles  confided  as  an  agent,  acted  the  part  of  a 
traitor,  and  revealed  his  intentions,  and  betrayed  those 
of  his  own  friends  to  the  Parliamentary  Chiefs ; and 
hence  the  risings  of  the  Monarchists  throughout  the 
more  loyal  Counties  were  almost  immediately  suppiessed. 
'Hie  success  of  Booth,  accordingly,  was  soon  followed  by 
n complete  defeat ; he  himself  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
his  little  army  dispersed  or  led  into  captivity. 

But  this  triumph,  so  far  from  securing  the  interests 
of  the  republican  faction  in  Parliament,  only  prepared 
the  way  for  their  downfal.  Lambert,  who  had  van- 
quished the  insurgent  Royalists,  thinking  the  military 
entitled  to  greater  influence  in  the  Government  than 
the  ambitious  statesmen  were  willing  to  concede,  pro- 
cured a Petition,  signed  by  the  priudpal  officers,  de- 
manding from  the  House  certain  appointments  in  the 
army,  from  which  they  were  not  to  be  removed  except 
by  the  sentence  of  a court-martial.  This  proposal 
brought  the  two  bodies  into  collision,  which  ended  in 
the  expulsion  of  the  Members  from  their  seats,  and  in 
the  formation  of  a Committee  of  Safety,  consisting  of 
twenty  persons,  who  charged  themselves  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  affairs.  The  office  of  Commander-in- 
chief,  with  undiminished  authority,  was  conferred  on 
Fleetwood;  the  rank  of  Major-General  of  the  forces  in 
Great  Britain  was  bestowed  upon  Lambert;  and  all  the 
subalterns  who  refused  to  submit  to  this  arrangement  and 
acknowledge  its  lawfulness  were  dismissed  from  the 
service. 

So  violent  a usurpation  could  not  fail  to  excite  much 
fear  and  discontent  in  all  classes  of  the  community ; and 
those  even  who  detested  the  principles  of  the  Rump 
were  greatly  moved  at  the  prospect  of  a military  des- 
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potisin.  But  the  armies  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  had  Anna]*  of 
not  shared  in  the  measures  which  led  to  the  ascendency  Britain, 
of  the  Wallingford  Council,  and  the  supremacy  of  Fleet-  “ ~rom 
wood  u*  Captain-General.  General  Monk,  in  particular,  A D 
who  still  continued  in  his  command  beyond  like  Tweed,  itfjg 
was  extremely  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  his  Jo 
brethren  in  arms,  and,  more  especially,  with  the  high  A n 

promotion  of  Lambert.  The  restorer  of  Monarchy  hod  1660. 

already  turned  a favourable  ear  to  the  proposals  of 
Charles,  communicated  to  him  through  Sir  John  Gren- 
ville, a faithful  adherent  of  the  King;  but,  determined 
to  be  guided  in  this  momentous  undertaking  by  the 
current  of  events,  he  directed  all  his  study  to  the  im- 
portant object  of  gaining  time,  hoping  to  disarm  his 
antagonists  by  delay.  The  Major-General  was  scut 
against  him  with  u superior  force,  and  had  advanced  ns 
far  as  Newcastle,  when  Monk,  unwilling  to  come  to 
hiows, drew  him  into  a lengthened  negotiation,  which 
in  the  end  superseded  the  meditated  appeal  to  arms. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Committee  of  Safely,  ad  mo-  Parliament 
nished  by  troubles  in  the  city,  ami  by  a mutiny  in  the  rM«®- 
fleet,  saw  the  necessity  of  calling  Parliament  again  to- 
gether.  Lcnthal  ami  his  followers  were  therefore  ]>«r- 
mitted  to  assemble,  and  even  to  resume  a higher  degree 
of  power  than  they  had  recently  been  compelled  to  sur- 
render. The  Committee  of  Safety  was  dissolved,  aud 
orders  given  to  seize  the  principal  members ; while,  in 
its  place,  a Council  of  Slate  was  appointed,  all  of  whom 
wens  sworn  to  abjure  regal  government  and  the  family 
of  Stuart.  While  these  things  were  passing,  Monk  was 
on  bis  march  towards  the  Capital.  At  York  he  had  an 
interview  with  Lord  Fairfax,  now  become  a Royalist, 
by  whom  he  was  advised  to  unfurl  the  King’s  stand- 
ard and  proclaim  him  openly.  Declining  this  counsel 
as  premature,  he  proceeded  to  London  at  the  head 
of  five  thousand  men,  aud  on  the  3d  of  February 
occupied  the  quarters  assigned  him  at  Whitehall.  Still 
feeling  his  way  with  the  utmost  caution,  he  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  recall  of  the  excluded  Members,  most  of 
whom,  he  knew,  were  Royalists  ; and  who,  by  resuming 
their  seats,  crested  a decided  majority  in  favour  of  that 
restoration  which  lie  was  now  labouring,  though  by  very 
indirect  and  even  suspicious  means,  to  effect.  To  ac- 
complish this  object,  the  House  voted  its  own  dissolution ; 
and,  afler  making  suitable  arrangements  for  electing 
successors  in  all  the  Counties  and  Boroughs,  the  Members 
separated  on  the  16th  of  March,  1660,  nineteen  years  and  a 
half  from  the  period  in  which  they  originally  assembled. 

But  this  event,  however  favourable  to  his  views,  did  Cautious 
not  yet  appear  in  the  eyes  of  Monk  sufficient  to  justify  conduct  of 
any  avowal  of  his  intentions.  He  still  maintained  a con-  ^unk. 
fidential  correspondence  with  Charles,  from  whom  he 
did  not  conceal  his  resolution  to  declare  lor  Monarchy 
and  the  House  of  Stuart.  When  the  middle  of  April 
arrived,  the  result  of  the  elections  for  the  new  Parliament 
afforded  ample  security  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
Members  would  second  the  wishes  of  the  General.  Of 
the  Presbyterians,  who  outnumbered  both  the  Republi- 
cans and  the  Cavaliers,  taken  separately,  many  would  have 
preferred  the  Kirk  and  the  Covenant  to  Episcopacy  and 
the  Church  ; hut  the  majority  dreading,  as  the  greatest 
of  all  evils,  the  dominance  of  the  Sectaries,  manifested 
great  happiness  in  the  prospect  of  a settled  Government 
under  the  ancient  forms.  The  army,  it  is  true,  still  re- 
tained a strong  mixture  of  the  former  leaven  which  had 
fermented  in  it  since  the  days  of  Hampden,  Pvtn.  and 
the  triumph  of  Nasebv.  Lambert,  who  had  escaped  from 
4 h 9 
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History.  the  Tower,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a lew  discon- 
tented  troops,  and  invited  the  lovers  of  the  Common* 
From  wealth  to  rally  round  his  standard  ; hut,  finding  no 

A.  »■  support  in  the  city,  he  retired  to  Warwickshire,  where 

1649.  he  got  some  considerable  accessions  to  his  force  from 
40  certain  regiments  quartered  in  that  County.  Ingoldsby, 
*' now  a determined  Royalist,  encountered  him  near 
1660.  Daventry,  dispersed  his  followers,  took  him  prisoner 
with  his  own  hand,  and  conducted  him  to  London,  where 
he  was  again  subjected  to  confinement. 

Declam-  On  the  25lh  of  April  the  Convention  Parliament 
lion  of  met,  when  the  Cavaliers,  aided  by  their  adherents,  formed 
Br*<la.  a p0vrcri\il  mBjiirjty.  Confident  that  his  plan  must  now 
be  crowned  with  success.  Monk,  who  sal  as  representa- 
tive for  Devonshire,  admitted  into  the  House  a mes- 
senger from  the  King,  who  was  the  bearer  of  letters  to 
the  Lords  and  Commons,  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Com- 
mon Council  of  the  city,  to  the  Genera!  himself,  and  to 
Montague,  who  commanded  the  fleet.  A paper,  which 
accompanied  the  communication  to  Parliament,  granted 
a pardon  to  all  persons,  except  such  as  might  afterwards 
be  named  by  the  Legislature,  and  entreated  the  several 
parties  to  forget  their  differences  and  to  live  in  peace 
and  concord : it  declared  at  the  same  time  liberty  to 
tender  consciences,  proceeding  on  the  ground  that  no 
man  should  be  called  in  question  for  differences  in  re- 
ligious opinion  which  did  not  disturb  the  repose  of  the 
Kingdom ; and  promised,  moreover,  the  Royal  assent 
to  such  Statutes  as  should  be  passed  for  the  full  granting 
of  that  indulgence.  With  reference  to  estates  purchased 
or  granted  during  the  troubles,  the  King  proposed  to 
leave  the  settlement  of  all  such  points  to  the  wisdom  of 
Parliament,  which  could  best  provide  for  the  just  satis- 
faction of  all  the  individuals  mainly  concerned.  Lastly, 
he  engaged  to  liquidate  all  the  arrears  of  the  army  under 
General  Monk,  and  retain  the  officers  and  men  in  the 
Royal  service  upon  the  same  footing  on  which  they 
at  that  time  stood,  as  to  pay,  rank,  and  allowances.* 

• Lardx  Journal i,  ml.  si.  7—10.  Clarendon,  vul.  iii.  p»  994, 

Tbo  datada  given  l»y  this  author  are  minute  and  interesting. 


The  conditions  now  stated  formed  the  substance  of 
the  celebrated  Declaration  of  Breda,  and  were  deemed  so  . ™t<un‘ , 
satisfactory  by  both  Houses  that  they  immediately 
resolved  to  invite  Charles  to  his  native  Kingdom,  and  to  A D 
restore  to  him  the  crown  which  had  been  violently  torn  1 649 
from  his  father.  They  had  previously  voted  that,  by  the  to 
ancient  and  fundamental  laws  of  the  realtn.  the  govern-  a.  d. 
meut  was  and  ought  to  be  administered  by  King,  fiords,  1660. 
and  Commons ; and  they  therefore  ordered  that  the  The  King 
arms  and  symbols  of  the  Commonwealth  should  be  recalled, 
every  where  effaced ; the  name  of  the  Sovereign  be 
introduced  into  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  ; ntid  the 
date  of  his  reign  commence  on  the  30th  of  January, 

1648. 

Upon  receiving  this  intelligence,  Charles  repaired  to  the  He  enter* 
Hague,  whence  he  embarked  on  board  one  of  the  ships  b»«  Capital, 
of  the  English  fleet,  commanded  by  Admiral  Montague, 
and  which  had  anchored  on  the  coast  for  his  accommo- 
dation. At  Dover,  where  he  landed,  the  principal 
Nobility  of  the  neighbouring  Ccwnlic*,  General  Monk, 
the  Chiefs  of  the  army,  and  the  leading  Statesmen  in 
the  Kingdom  were  in  readiness  to  receive  him.  Joy 
beamed  on  every  countenance ; his  journey  to  London 
resembled  n triumphal  procession ; the  roads  were 
crowded  with  persons  eager  to  obtain  a view  of  the 
Royal  party  and  testify  their  loyalty;  and,  when  he 
reached  the  Capital,  all  the  magnificence  of  a great 
city  was  displayed  to  welcome  a Monarch  whom  his 
own  sufferings  und  the  history  of  his  family  had  rendered 
an  object  of  unusual  interest.  It  is  not  wonderful  that 
amidst  so  much  congratulation  he  should  have  expressed 
some  surprise  that  “ his  good  people  had  not  sent  for 
him  sooner.1’* 


* Clarendon,  vol.  iii.  n.  1021.  TV  King  **t  sail  on  the  24th 
of  May,  landed  on  the  26th,  and  passed  the  night  at  Canterbury, 
On  Monday,  the  28th,  he  went  ti*  l<ocht**ter  ; and  on  the  fnllowuig 
day,  the  anniversary  of  hut  birth,  he  entered  Loudon.  “The  tend 
imaginations  of  men,"  say*  Hume,  “interpreted  as  a haypy  unieu 
the  concurrence  of  two  such  joyful  periuds,  vol.  viL  p.  330. 
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CHAPTER  CIX. 

ANNALS  OF  GERMANY.  FROM  THE  PUBLICATION  OF  THE  FORM  OF  CONCORD, 
IN  1590.  UNTIL  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  THIRTY  YEARS’  WAR,  1618. 


History.  The  progress  of  the  Reformation  was  not  accompa- 
' nied  by  corresponding  improvements  in  the  morals  of 
Irom  the  Courts  and  Sovereigns  of  Germany.  The  double 
A*  D*  marriage  of  Philip  of  Hesse  had  previously  cast  a stain 
1580.  upon  the  character  of  that  great  Prince,  and  the  suc- 
to  cceding  generation  of  rulers  sank  into  grosser  habits  of 
IfilS  Pr°fl‘ffac)'-  The  head  of  the  Empire,  withdrawing  him- 
Immoralitr  ft"0”1  l^e  ur8ent  ca^s  b,,8*ness*  squandered  his 
of  the  ' days  and  his  gold  in  the  idle  pursuits  of  alchemy. 
Courts  of  Others  were  devoted  to  less  innocent  follies.  The  as- 
Germany,  tendency  and  power  which  Maurice  and  Augustus  had 
acquired  for  Saxony  were  gradually  diminishing,  while 
Christian,  the  unworthy  successor  of  those  great  Princes, 
was  lost  in  brutal  intoxication.  Nor  did  the  heavy 
financial  burdens  of  Brandenburg  prevent  Joachim  from 
sinking  large  sums  in  architectural  fancies,  and  in  pur- 
suits of  gallantry.  These  are  a few  instances  from  a 
multitude  which  might  be  quoted.* 

Diminished  With  the  Reformation,  also,  the  machinery  of  Govem- 
md  u-m-B  ment  had  undergone  a total  change.  Political  differ- 
ent c'-rndT  ences  jeal(MJs'e-S  a*  has  be*n  previously  seen,  had 
tiun  of  UjJ  become  blended  with  the  interests  of  religion ; and  the 
EccImU  latter  had  suffered  deeply  from  the  unnatural  associa- 
te*. tion.  Disunion,  at  once  the  bane  and  reproach  of  Pro- 
testantism in  Germany,  had  reduced  its  Ministers  into 
dependents  upon  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  respective 
Sovereigns.  The  faith  of  Principalities,  in  several  in- 
stances, had  undergone  contradictory  changes,  according 
to  the  caprice  of  the  rulers ; and  when  the  show  of  a 
spiritual  opposition  to  Romanism  ceased  to  be  necessary 
from  the  increasing  strength  of  the  Reformation,  this 
loss  to  the  Ecclesiastics  of  a source  of  political  weight 
and  consequence  was  accompanied  by  further  degrada- 
tion. A right  of  presentation  to  Benefices  had  been 
constantly  exercised  by  the  feudal  superior,  bnt  the 
declining  influence  of  the  Nobility  opened  the  way  to 
abuses  in  the  exercise  of  this  privilege,  as  an  occasional 
means  of  securing  the  favour  of  the  Sovereign.  More- 
over, the  selfish  rapacity  of  the  Princes  in  appropriating 
Ecclesiastical  property,  enabled  them,  by  means  of  their 
Consistories,  to  regulate  at  pleasure  the  education,  sala- 
ries, and  appointments  of  the  Clergy  of  their  respective 
States. 

rwhning  The  influence  of  the  Princes,  through  which  they  had 
authority  set  at  nought  the  religious  and  civil  privileges  of  their 
Kataies  subjects,  had  for  some  time  been  increasing.  Events 


* Meuicl,  505. 
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had  empowered  the  head  of  the  State  to  set  aside  the  Amulsof 
Estates,  which  were  invested,  in  their  original  spirit  and  ®^man7* 
constitution,  with  an  authority  equally  definite  with  that  “Z 
of  (he  Sovereign.  The  power  of  the  Nobility  (the  Ar°™ 
growth,  like  that  of  the  Clergy  and  of  the  Cities,  of  J5sq 
former  times)  had  suffered  considerably  from  the  hostile  to 
combinations  of  the  burghers  and  peasantry,  aided  by  D 
the  support  of  the  Princes.  The  time  had  now  arrived  Itflg. 
when  the  treacherous  nature  of  this  alliance  was  to  be 
manifested.  The  remaining  Estates  found  that  the 
withdrawal  of  the  bulwark,  hitherto  interposed  by  the 
Nobility  against  the  aggressions  of  the  Sovereign,  left 
them  defenceless.  The  feudal  militia  of  the  Middle 
Ages  had  gradually  fallen  into  disuse,  and  a bur  to  its 
revival  was  found  in  the  reduced  circumstunces  of  the 
Nobility,  which  led  them  to  prefer  a pecuniary  compo- 
sition to  personal  service.  Thus  the  establishment  of  introduc- 
permanent  bodies  of  hired  troops  was  gradually  intro-  tion  of 
duced,  and  the  widely-spreading  troubles  of  the  time  landing 
soon  equalled  the  supply  to  the  demand.*  ntmm. 

Provided  with  the  materials  of  force  and  war,  and  Admini*. 
enriched  by  the  spoils  of  the  Reformation,  the  Princes  (ration  of 
of  Germany  had  little  to  fear  either  from  the  power  or  Gwwl 
the  disapprobation  of  their  Estates,  thus  separately  re-  mcnt 
duced  to  insignificance.  Next  to  the  Sovereign  ranked 
the  Chancellor,  usually  a civilian,  but  not  necessarily  of 
noble  birth  ; and  when  from  indolence  or  imbecility  the 
Prince  wa3  unequal  to  the  cares  of  State,  the  direction 
of  affairs  passed  entirely  into  the  hands  of  this  func- 
tionary, aided  by  his  counsellors.  With  the  decline  of 
the  authority  of  the  Estates,  the  aggressions  of  the 
Sovereign  increased.  All  the  branches  of  production 
and  commerce  were  fettered  by  restrictions  and  regula- 
tions. Additional  taxes  were  required  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  standing  army,  and  the  sale  of  privileges, 
titles,  and  similar  distinctions,  was  erected  into  a source 
of  profit,  which  was  in  some  measure  required  to  meet 
the  increased  expenditure  of  the  Courts,  f 

The  solitary  habits  and  idle  studies  of  the  Emperor  Rudolph 
have  been  before  adverted  to.  Rudolph  II.  (at  his  acces-  II. 
sion  twenty-four  years  of  age)  had  spent  much  of  his  His  acces- 
youth  at  the  Court  of  Spain.  His  Romanist  predilections  U0Q* 
had  given  considerable  uneasiness  to  his  father  during  ® * 

his  lifetime,  and  the  justice  of  those  suspicions  seemed 
to  be  confirmed  by  hb  attempts  to  curtail  the  religious 
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liberty  which  had  been  conceded  to  the  Protestants  of 
Austria.  Persons  of  the  rank  of  burgesses  were  hence- 
forward to  be  debarred  from  the  celebration  of  their 
religious  worship,  which  was  in  future  to  be  confined  to 
those  of  noble  and  knightly  degree.  Protestant  educa- 
tion was  to  be  suspended,  and  Humanist  worship  enjoined 
in  the  cities  of  the  hereditary  Estates,  which,  in  the 
absence  of  Rudolph  at  Prague,  were  at  that  time  go- 
verned by  his  brothel  Ernest.  Further  innovations 
equally  unfavourable  were  introduced.  But  the  Pro- 
testants, on  the  other  side,  were  guilty  of  many  acts  of 
indiscreet  and  indecorous  violence,  which  called  for 
vigorous  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Government.* 

A Diet  was  held  at  Augsburg  in  1582,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deciding  on  the  policy  proper  to  be  pursued  w ith 
regard  to  the  frontiers  on  the  side  of  Holland,  now  vio- 
lated by  the  levies  and  incursions  of  the  factions  con- 
tending in  that  quarter*  Time  was  wasted  in  discus- 
sions, irreconcilable  demands  were  put  forward  in  turn 
by  either  party,  nor  were  they  convinced  of  the  folly  of 
their  conduct,  until  the  arrival  of  intelligence  of  the 
blockade  of  lire  Rhine  by  the  Hollanders,  a measure 
which  completed  the  ruin  of  the  declining  trade  of 
Germany."!* 

The  palmy  days  of  German  manufactures  and  com- 
merce were  now  gone  by,  although  their  decay  was 
recent.  Forty  years  previously,  the  riches  and  resources 
of  Nuremburg  had  called  forth  the  admiration  of  Vene- 
tians. The  situation  of  this  city  made  it  a convenient 
entrepot  for  the  traffic  carried  on  by  means  of  the  Rhine 
and  Danube.  The  products  of  the  most  remote  Coun- 
tries of  Europe  were  seen  in  its  markets,  its  smiths  and 
hardware  artificers  were  highly  esteemed  even  iu  Italy, 
and  pocket  watches  (then  a rarity)  of  Nuremburg  ma- 
nufacture bore  a high  price  in  England.  It  was  not 
the  custom  of  the  citizens  of  Nuremburg  to  squander 
in  unthrifty  magnificence  of  attire,  nor  in  idle  pageantry, 
the  fruits  of  their  successful  industry,  (a  prudence  un- 
common iu  that  age  of  prodigal  splendour,)  but  their 
coffers  were  liberally  opened  for  all  public  purposes.^ 
With  Nuremburg,  Augsburg  shared  in  the  profits  drawn 
from  the  intercourse  carried  on  throngh  their  medium 
belweeu  Italy  and  the  Netherlands.  That  city  was  the 
residence  of  the  wealthy  F'uggere,  the  greatest  capitalists 
and  speculators  of  their  age.  When  the  discovery  of 
the  South-West  passage  began  to  act  injuriously  upon 
the  old  and  beateu  line  of  commercial  intercourse  with 
India,  the  Fuggers  and  the  Wei  sers  (another  great 
commercial  house  of  Augsburg)  opened  an  establish- 
ment iu  Antwerp,  for  trading  to  the  East,  and  joined 
with  some  merchants  of  Florence  and  Genoa  in  the 
outfit  of  three  vessels  to  Calcutta.  Augsburg  was 
remarkable  for  the  splendour-loving  tastes  of  its  mer- 
chants, which  were  probably  increased  by  the  connection 
of  the  Fuggers  with  the  Eiuperor.§  The  utmost  activity 
prevailed  throughout  the  mining  districts  of  Bohemia 
and  Saxony  about  the  middle  of  this  century,  as  their 
records  satisfactorily  show.  Lindau,  Vienna,  and 
Frankfurt,  at  the  periods  of  their  respective  markets 
and  fairs,  were  thronged  with  foreigners,  and  crowded 
with  merchandise.  Numbers  of  artisans  in  constant 
employ,  aud  an  amount  of  exports  which  excites  asto- 
nishment, are  given  by  the  statistical  accounts  of  the 
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lime,  not  merely  to  cities  which,  like  Magdeburg,  bear  AqaaUof 
some  external  tokens  of  their  former  greatness,  hut  to  Gvrmanjr. 
towns,  at  the  present  day  obscure  and  insignificant.*  w 

It  would  seem  difficult  to  reconcile  the  glowing  pic- 
ture given  by  German  writers  with  the  palpable  decay 
of  the  industry  »nd  manufactures  of  Germany,  at  the 
|>eriod  now  under  consideration.  The  years  of  internal 
tranquillity,  which  should  have  been  devoted  to  purposes 
of  consolidation,  and  the  removal  of  latent  causes  ofdif-  DccUuTof 
ference,  were  unfortunately  wasted.  Union  became  im-  Gemma 
practicable  and  hopeless,  as  religious  differences  stiffened  pn»j*rity. 
into  permanent  separation, — and  with  those  wasted  years 
had  passed  away  national  prosperity.  We  have  seen 
the  first  use  made  by  the  Hollanders  of  their  freedom  : 

England  abolished  the  privileges  which  were  Formerly 
enjoyed  by  German  traders,  established  trading  societies 
in  the  ports  of  Germany,  and  seized  her  vessels  on  their 
voyage  to  Spain.  Sweden  and  Denmark  injured  her 
commerce  in  the  Baltic  by  piracies  and  exactions.  Dis- 
union at  home,  while  it  dried  the  fountains  of  prosperity, 
laid  Gertnuuy  open  to  insults  abroad. 

Nor  were  the  Hanseatic  cities  exempted  from  the  History 
general  decline.  This  confederacy,  deriving  its  appella-  of  the 
tion  from  an  old  Teutonic  word  signilying  an  alliance  H*j“*»t* 
for  mutual  defence,  bad  held  its  first  meeting  at  Lubeck,  ^ 

in  1260;  on  which  occasion,  although  an  interval  of  th*  term, 
little  more  than  twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  its  insti-  Meeting  at 
union,  a considerable  number  of  members  were  present.  Lubvck. 
The  cities  which  joined  the  League  are  said  at  one  period  Ar  D* 
to  have  amounted  to  eighty-five.  They  were  divided 
into  four  sections,  of  which  Lubeck,  Cologne,  Bruns-  FooifcW 
wick,  and  Dantxic  were  the  Capitals ; a distinction  be-  division 
stowed  upon  the  two  first-mentioned  places  on  account 
of  their  advantageous  situation  on  the  direct  and  shortest  ].ubeck. 
commercial  route  from  the  West  to  the  ports  of  the  Cologne. 
Baltic,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  busy  districts  of  the 
Rhine,  circumstances  which  had  already  contributed  to 
increase  their  wealth  and  to  raise  their  importance.  The 
position  of  Brunswick  rendered  it  an  eligible  centre  for  Brunswick, 
the  produce  of  Saxony  and  Biundmburg.  Dantxic,  at  Dantxic. 
that  time  a place  of  very  considerable  consequence,  had 
in  the  year  1454  shaken  off*  the  yoke  of  the  Teutonic 
Knights,  and  been  recognised  by  Poland  as  independent. 

Its  position  near  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula  conferred 
upon  it  a monopoly  of  much  of  the  trade  iu  corn  from 
Poland,  but  its  commercial  eminence  did  not  arise  from 
this  source  alone.  Its  port  was  crowded  with  the  ship* 
of  England,  Scandinavia,  Flanders,  and  Portugal,  to  the 
number  not  unfrequenlly  of  four  hundred  sail,  laden 
with  cargoes  for  the  consumption  of  Poland  and  Lithu- 
ania. The  exports  consisted  of  hemp,  wax,  and  the 
ordinary  Baltic  produce. 
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• “ It  was  a period,"  observes  Ranke.  “ of  general  activity,  of 
thirst  for  noTaity,  and  u ( mechanical  invention,  winch  taught  the 
element*  to  bead  to  iU  with**;  with  which  co-operated  tin*  wrong 
intellectual  tendency  which  characterised  the  times.  The  united 
effect  of  these  causes  hud,  according  to  the  description  of  Miinstrr, 
covered  tie  surface  of  the  laud  with  beamy  and  comfort.  Miinstci 
also  has  shown  the  extent  of  the  intercourse  between  the  towns 
and  the  country  caused  by  the  transport  of  agricultural  produce 
to  the  former ; as  instances  of  which  may  be  aild-iced  the  great 
corn  staples  of  Schweiufurt  and  Uherlingvn  ; the  number  of  cities, 
towns,  and  villages,  (amounting  altogether  to  two  hundred,)  the 
inhabitants  of  which  resorted  to  the  market  at  Worms;  tin*  export 
of  the  grain  of  Alsace  into  all  tba  surrounding  Cuunlms.  and  even 
to  the  frontiers  of  Italy;  that  of  chestnuts  to  tlw  North  by  tue 
carriers  of  Thuringia,  or  by  water  to  England,  and  tlial  of  ilia 
wine  of  Written  burg,  which  found  a sale  ia  Hr  a bout  and  tha 
Netherlands.” 
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In  connection  with  the  Hanse  towns,  were  their  fo- 
reign establishments,  four  in  number,  Bruges,  Novo- 
gorod,  London,  and  Bergen.  The  multiplicity  of  their 
relations  with  Flanders  naturally  suggested  the  necessity 
and  advantages  of  a resident  agency  in  the  first-named  ac- 
tive and  wealthy  city.  Before  the  discovery  of  the  passage 
by  the  Cape,  and  the  consequent  decline  of  the  overland 
traffic  with  the  East,  an  active  intercourse  by  caravans 
with  those  regions,  and  commercial  dealings  also  with 
the  Capital  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  contributed  to  poor 
wealth,  splendour,  and  power  upon  Novogorod.  The 
Hanseatic  factory  there,  established  in  1272,  was  the 
first  abandoned  in  the  decline  of  the  confederacy.  For 
a long  period  the  amount  and  value  of  exports  from 
England  prove  the  extent  of  that  branch  of  Hanseatic 
commerce.  In  Bergen  their  power  was  absolute,  as  the 
combination  of  wealth  and  sagacity  cannot  foil  to  be 
when  opposed  to  rude  and  improvident  poverty.  Their 
factory  in  Bergen  was  established  in  1453,  and  from 
that  period  its  entire  trade  was  gradually  monopolized 
by  them.  Unredeemed  mortgages  threw  into  their 
hands  must  of  the  houses  aud  tenements  of  Bergen,  the 
German  tone  and  appearance  of  which  city  at  the  pre- 
sent day  proves  the  permanent  nature  of  their  influence 
within  it.  The  effects  produced  by  the  Hunseatic  League 
in  extending  and  increasing  the  range  and  sum  of  Eu- 
ropean civilization  were  wide  and  permanent.  Great 
and  lasting  results  sprung  from  the  contest  of  the  rival 
principles  embodied  in  the  heads  of  the  Empire  and  of 
the  Church,  but  their  sphere  did  not  extend  beyond  the 
heart  of  Europe.  The  establishment  of  the  Teutouic 
Knights  contributed  somewhat  to  the  removal  of  bar- 
barism from  the  wilderness,  which  was  the  scene  of  the 
labours  of  these  rude  pioneers  of  Christianity  and  civi- 
lization. Hie  active  industry  of  the  Hanseatic  confe- 
deracy first  wanned  into  life  the  cold  extremities  of 
Europe,  nor  did  it  cease  to  flourish  until  thul  period 
which  must  inevitably  close  the  ascendency  of  mono- 
polies which,  like  itself,  draw  their  advantage  from  the 
ignorance  or  apathy  of  their  neighbours.  Successful 
industry  cannot  fail  to  arouse  imitation,  and  the  increased 
civilization,  security,  and  facility  of  intercourse  intro- 
duced by  bodies  like  the  Hanseatic  League,  by  lessening 
the  number  of  obstacles  to  commerce,  tend  to  remove 
that  necessity  for  mutual  support  which  their  corporate 
form  was  assumed  to  obviate. 

The  weakness  of  the  Empire,  and  of  its  supreme 
head,  rendered  any  attempt  to  interfere  in  foreign  affairs 
impracticable.  The  frontiers  of  Germany  on  the  aide 
of  the  Netherlands  were  invaded  with  impunity  by 
both  contending  parties;  Hungary  was  distracted  by 
internal  quarrels,  and  menaced  by  the  Turks  ; and  the 
Sovereigns  of  France  and  Muscovy,  in  opposite  regions, 
robbed  the  Empire  of  entire  Provinces.  Some  faint 
hopes  were  entertained  at  the  commencement  of  his 
reign,  that  the  pressure  of  so  many  motives  might  rouse 
the  feeble  Rudolph  into  ictivity,  but  these  soon  passed 
away  unfulfilled* 

The  failure  of  the  attempts,  made  at  the  Diet,  which 
has  been  above  mentioned  as  held  at  Augsburg  in  1582, 
to  settle  these  important  subjects  of  discussion,  evinces 
the  grievous  ami  ungovernable  violence  of  party  feeling 
in  Germany.  Its  vicinity  to  the  frontier  had  led  many 
refugees  from  the  Netherlands  to  fix  their  residence  in 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  This  strong  reinforcement  to  their 


* Schrockb,  iki.  30. 


party  induced  the  Protestant  inhabitants  to  demand  addi-  Ann*]*  of 
tionul  freedom  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  and,  on  O— 
the  rejection  of  their  request,  to  expel  the  Romanist  mo- 
gistrates  from  the  city.  Troops  were  subsequently  sent  FnMn 
under  the  orders  of  two  Imperial  commissaries  to  restore  A'  ®4 
order  in  the  city,  hut  they  were  driven  out  by  the  Pro- 
testant  faction.  The  Electors  of  Saxony  ami  Branden- 
burg  endeavoured  in  vain  to  heal  these  divisions,  which  pgjg 
would  afford,  as  they  represented,  a tempting  opportu- 
nity to  the  Spanish  force*  in  the  neighbourhood  to  sur- 
prise the  city.  The  matter  was  debated  at  Augsburg, 
and  with  the  usual  event, — a declaration  on  the  part  of 
the  Protestants  of  their  determination  to  withhold  all 
contributions  to  the  war  against  the  Turks,  until  the 
satisfactory  settlement  of  their  claims.* 

A second  instance  of  the  miserable  perverseness  of  Gregorian 
the  times,  was  the  steady  and  unconquerable  refusal  of "Calendar 
the  Protestant  party  to  substitute  the  Gregorian  C'alen- 
dar  for  the  incorrect  one  then  in  use.  Gregory  XIII.  ^tauts! 
attempted  by  his  agent,  the  Cardinal  Madruzzi,  to  in- 
troduce the  improved  mode  of  computation  into  general 
and  authorized  use  in  Germany,  but  bigotry  triumphed 
over  convenience  and  accuracy.  Neither  the  names  of 
the  philosophers  by  whom  the  new  Calendar  had  been 
drawn  up,  nor  the  urgent  representations  of  the  greatest 
astronomer  of  his  age,  Kepler,  were  able  to  overcome 
this  ridiculous  obstinacy.  Himself  the  victim  of  Pro- 
testant intolerance,  (for  his  refusal  to  sultscrilie  to  the 
Form  of  Concord,  on  the  ground  of  its  alleged  ubiquita- 
rian  tendency,  had  driven  him  from  Tubingen  to  seek  pre- 
ferment iu  Siyriii,)  Kepler  loudly  protested  against  the 
ignorance  and  folly  of  one  half  of  his  countrymen.  The 
designation  of  the  new  Calendar,  which  reminded  them 
iucessuutlv  of  tlte  hated  authority  of  Home,  might  in 
some  measure  influence  the  Protestants,  but  it  is  difficult 
at  the  present  day  to  mid  without  a smile  the  obstinate 
refusal  oi  the  learned  and  accomplished  William  of  Hesse 
to  acquiesce  in  the  proposed  change.  44  The  existing 
Calendar,'*  he  contended,  44  hud  been  sanctioned  by 
Julius  Ctcsur  and  Charlemagne,  and  the  lime  of  Easter 
had  been  settled  at  tiie  Council  of  Nice,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Constantine  the  Great,  "f 

The  tranquillity  of  Germany  was  at  the  same  time  G«bhax«l  of 
disturbed  by  the  loves  of  Gc-bhard  von  Truclisess,  Arch-  Cologne, 
bishop  of  Cologne,  and  the  beautiful  Countess  Agnes  °f 
Maitsfeld.  The  indecorous  levity  of  this  Prelate  dimt- 
nishes  our  compassion  for  his  losses  and  wanderings,  fr.LL 
but  the  tame  submission  of  Rudolph  to  the  powerless 
menaces  of  Rome  was  in  the  highest  degree  humiliating 
to  himself,  and  the  Empire  over  the  interests  of  which 
it  was  his  duty  to  have  watched.}  The  Archbishop  had 
long  been  attached  to  the  Countess,  but  the  jealous  ho- 
nour of  her  brothers  insisted  upon  a formal  and  public 
declaration  of  their  marriage.  With  regard  to  the  mar- 
riage of*  a Prelate,  precedent*  were  to  be  found,  in  the 
recent  cases  of  the  Bisluqis  of  Schwerin  and  Ratzrburg, 
and  the  Administrator  of  Magdeburg.  It  was  the  future 
disposul  of  the  Diocese,  subsequently  to  the  decease  of 
Gebhard,  which  was  the  principal  cause  of  difficulty. 

The  Archbishcp  denied  that  he  intended  to  convert  the 
See  into  a permanent  aud  hereditary  Principality,  or  to 
interfere  either  with  the  spiritual  freedom  of  his  subjects, 
or  with  the  rights  of  the  Chapter.  Protestantism  was 
not  entirely  extinct  in  the  Archiepiscopal  dominions,  as 
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History,  the  petition  of  those  professing  the  Reformed  Religion 
for  tiie  removal  of  restrictions  upon  the  exercise  of  their 
* rura  worship  gave  proof;  but  the  prescriptive  bigotry  of  prin- 
A;  D*  ciple,  which  had  driven  Wesael  in  former  times  lo  seek  u 
lofsO.  niore  congenial  residence  elsewhere,  and  had  rendered 
,0  Cologne  for  a long  period  odious  and  ludicrous  to  all 

*’  q enlightened  persons,  was  still  alive  in  the  Council  of  the 

* city,  and  in  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Chapter, 
ni*  mar-  Gebhard’s  public  espousal,  in  February,  ! 583,  was 
riaip-  a'ld  speedily  followed  by  a Papal  Bull  of  deposition,  and 
drpoMttion.  Ernest,  Bishop  of  Liege,  u Prince  of  the  House  of  Ba- 
A-  u-  varia,  was  nominated  his  successor,  which  appointment 


15S3. 


was  carried  into  effect  bv  the  baneful  assistance  of  a 


body  of  Spanish  troops  under  the  command  of  the  Duke 
of  Parma,  Gcbhard  was  compelled  to  fly,  nor  would  the 
Lutheran  Princes  consent  to  aid  one  of  their  own  order 
in  his  distress,  for  he  was  a member  of  the  Reformed 
communion. 

I*  com-  The  Archbishop  was  compelled  to  seek  a shelter  in 
yctliMi  to  Slrastnirg,  of  which  Chapter  he  was  Dean.  The  sen- 
1rt.  fence  of  excommunication,  published  against  him  by 
A ^ the  Pope,  was  urged  by  the  Romanist  members  of  the 
1584  Chapter  as  a pretext  for  excluding  him  and  his  adher- 
Dispute*  iu  cnl*>  and  disputes  and  fruitless  attempts  at  reeoncilia- 
Stiaiburg.  tion  continued  until  the  decease  of  the  Bishop  in  1592, 
a.  n.  The  Protestant  party  and  the  citizens  nominated  the 
1593.  son  of  the  Administrator  of  Magdeburg  to  fill  the  vacant 
See;  but  tlieir  choice  was  opposed  hy  the  Romanist  Clergy, 
who  had  seceded  to  Saverne,  and  now  put  forward 
Charles  of  I Lorraine,  Cardinal  and  Bishop  of  Metz,  as 
The  Conb-  their  candidate.  To  avoid  the  appeal  to  arms  and 
nal  of  Lor-  violence,  to  which  matters  appeared  to  be  rapidly  tend- 
ing,  a provisional  arrangement  was  entered  into,  by 
which  the  Diocese  was  for  the  present  to  be  divided 
between  the  two  rivals.  This  took  place  in  1593,  but 
after  an  interval  of  eleveu  years  the  Cardinal,  on  the 
payment  of  a sum  of  money,  received  from  the  Protestant 
candidate  a renunciation  of  all  his  pretensions.* 

In  the  year  following  the  settlement  of  these  differ- 
ences, a disturbance  arose  in  a city  of  Southern  Ger- 
many. It  began  in  the  obstinate  folly  of  the  head  of  a 
Monastic  establishment,  and  in  the  blended  cupidity 
nnd  fanaticism  of  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  which  led  to 
Honan-  his  interference.  Donauwerlh,  n free  city  of  the  Em- 
verth.  pire,  on  the  confines  of  Bavaria,  had  for  a long  period 

A.  n.  been  a place  of  refuge  for  the  subjects  of  Maximilian, 

1605.  who  were  compelled  to  seek  abroad  the  toleration  which 
was  denied  them  by  their  proper  Sovereign.  The 
Riot*  number  of  Romanist  residents  having  in  consequence 
reused  by  become  exceedingly  small,  the  usual  religious  proces- 
t he  Tally  of  shuts  had  for  some  time  been  suspended.  In  an  evil 
the  Catholic  hour  the  Abbot  of  Heiligen-Kreulz  determined  upon 
Aonp25  rev’vtt^  a,,d  ,n0#l  urgent  representations  of  the 

A.  d.  Council  were  unable  lo  divert  him  from  this  ill-judged 
1606  resolution.  The  sight  of  the  banners  and  other  trap- 
pings of  the  Church  they  had  quitted  kindled  the  zeal 
Baa  of  the  t*1C  into  riots,  which  led  to  the  promul- 

Emptre.  g&tion  of  the  Ban  of  the  Empire  against  the  city.  Its 
Aug.  3.  execution  was  intrusted  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  who  is 
▲.  d.  reported  to  have  secured  the  consent  of  Rudolph  by 

1607.  large  bribes  to  the  most  influential  of  his  counsellors. 
JUieuca-  After  the  refusal  of  the  citizens  to  submit,  Maximilian 


testations  of  the  Circle  of  Swabia  against  this  violation  Anuabof 
of  their  privilege*  were  unheeded.  A number  of  Jesuits, 
employed  as  military  chaplains  in  the  Baxarian  army,  ' 
commenced  with  vigour  the  work  of  proselytisin  ; and,  to  rooa 
complete  the  humiliation  of  the  city,  Maximilian  declared 
his  intention  of  retaining  it  as  security  for  the  expenses 
which  he  had  incurred  in  its  subjugation.*  A D 

The  fall  of  Donauwerth  alarmed  into  temporary  union  lg|g 
the  Protestant  Princes  of  Germany.  The  direction  of  n«  reduces 
the  Reformed  interests,  which  hud  heretofore  been  con-  the  city, 
sidered  as  owned  prescript ively  by  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  Alarm  of 
had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Electors  Palatine.  The 
explanation  of  this  change  is  not  to  be  sought  in  the 
superior  qualities,  nor  consistency  in  religious  profes-  Dividon* 
sions  of  these  last-named  Princes.  Least  of  all  praises 
can  that  of  religious  consistency  be  awarded  to  the  Pa- 
latine Electors.  Louis,  who  died  in  158*3,  abrogated  Elector*  of 
the  Calvinist ic  institutions  of  his  predecessor.  The  war- 
like  John  Casiinir,  who  assisted  the  deposed  Archbishop  change*  of 
(icbhard  in  his  distress,  in  his  capacity  of  guardian  to  the  K*ta- 
Frederic  IV.,  the  successor  of  Louis,  restored  the  ba-  blmhnl  Re- 
nished  ascendency  of  Calvinism.  Alike  active  in  the 
cabinet  as  in  the  field,  John  Casimir  extended  his  * 4 c‘ 
influence  into  Electoral  Saxony,  although  recently  pun-  Elector*  of 
fied  from  the  insidious  advances  of  the  School  of  Me*  Saxony, 
lancthon. 

The  Elector  Augustus  had  died  in  1586,  and  was  Dsslh  of 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Christian  I.  Educated  under  AugUJ,u,»* 
the  careful  superintendence  of  his  father,  Christian  had, 
for  the  three  years  preceding  his  decease,  been  admitted 
to  a share  in  the  direction  of  affairs.  But  with  Au- 
gustus the  star  of  Saxony  set.  Christian  was  a weak 
and  incapable  Prince,  averse  to  the  cares  of  business,  ofhit 
and  devoted  exclusively  to  the  pleasure  of  the  tahle.  So  ChriitUo  L 
notorious,  indeed,  were  his  habits  of  dninketiness,  that 
his  early  decease  (at  thirty-one  years  of  age)  was  attri-  “*• 
huted  to  this  cause,  even  in  some  of  the  funeral  sermons  D* 
preached  on  the  occasion.  1591. 

Christian's  slothful  and  inactive  habits  transferred  Nicholas 
the  virtual  Sovereignty  to  his  Chancellor,  Nicholas  CrelhChan- 
Crell,  a jurist  of  Leipsic.  His  learning  and  talents  for  of 
business  had  attracted  the  notice  of  tlie  late  Elector, 
who  had  taken  him  into  his  service,  waving  in  his  case 
the  subscription  usually  required  to  the  Form  of  Con- 
cord. Emboldened  by  the  possession  of  authority,  and 
urged  by  the  representations  of  John  Casimir,  who  had 
espoused  the  sister  of  Christian,  Crell  proceeded  with 
decision  and  rapidity  in  the  revival  of  the  forbidden 
tenets.  The  popular  expositions  of  Scripture  and  the  Hi*  Crypto 
catechisms  were  accommodated  to  Crypto-Calvinistic  C*lrini*t»c 
views,  and  a variety  of  alterations  of  similar  tendency 
were  introduced.  Among  these  changes,  none  were  so  j0j,n 
unpopular  as  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  the  form  of  Codmir. 
exorcism  in  Baptism.  The  opposition  made  by  all 
ranks  to  its  abrogation  equals  in  obstinacy  the  most  de- 
termined instances  of  conscientious  refusal. 

Christian's  decease,  in  1501,  was  succeeded  by  the  j^^fFre- 
Protectorate  of  Frederic  William.  Duke  of  Weinur.  ^ 

The  Lutheran  predilections  of  this  Prince,  and  the  hash-  ii«m  of 
lity  of  the  Saxon  Nobility,  the  influence  of  which  on  the  Weimar, 
administration  had  been  considerably  curtailed  by  the 
activity  of  Crell,  who  hud  maintained  exclusive  posses-  A* 
sion  of  the  ear  of  the  late  Sovereign,  led  to  the  speedy  1~9*- 


• Pfiatcr,  iv.  370—373.  Coxe,  A wstria , ii,  664,  665,  668. 
John  Georg*  «n  to  receive  sixteen  thousand  florin*,  with  no  an- 
nual pension  of  ten  thousand. 


downfal  of  the  obnoxious  Chancellor.  He  was  impri- 
soned, and,  after  an  iniquitous  captivity  of  ten  years. 


1601. 
Fall  of 

* Piaster,  »v.  388,  38'J.  Coxa,  ii.  674—677.  Mannert,  ii  rwi 
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executed  by  the  son  of  his  late  master,  who  had  in  the 
meun  time  attained  his  majority*  Lutheranism  was  re- 
stored under  the  reign  of  Christian  II.,  who,  governing 
in  a similar  spirit  of  ignorant  bigotry,  indulged  also  in 
those  habits  of  low  debauchery  which  had  characterised 
the  degenerate  successor  of  Frederic  and  Maurice* 

Her  proximity  to  France,  in  the  religious  wars  of 
which  Country  German  leader*  took  an  active  share, 
and  German  blood  was  largely  spilt,  contributed  mainly 
to  the  pre-eminent  influence  of  the  Palatine  Electorate 
among  the  Protestant  States.  The  time  had  arrived 
when  support  of  or  opposition  to  the  House  of  Austria, 
more  than  correspondence  or  diversity  of  religious 
views,  were  to  become  effective  bonds  of  union  to  the 
different  parties.  The  Sovereign  of  France  could  not 
fail  to  watch  with  interest  the  fortunes  of  Protestantism 
in  Germany,  by  which  his  plans  for  the  perinauent  ad- 
justment of  Europe  on  a due  balance  of  power  would 
be  materially  affected.  The  attack  of  Maximilian  upon 
Donauwerth,  and  the  peremptory  declaration  of  his 
intention  to  hold  it  in  the  face  of  law  and  justice,  roused 
at  this  time  the,  Protestant  Princes  to  more  intimate 
union,  and  more  reciprocal  forbearance,  than  the  failure 
of  recent  attempts  had  rendered  prol table. 

Thirteen  years  before  the  period  of  which  we  now 
write,  the  proclamation  of  a Diet  at  Rafisbon,  for  ar- 
ranging measures  and  settling  the  amount  of  supplies 
necessary  to  repel  the  forces  of  Sultan  Amurath,  was 
considered  by  the  Protestant  Princes  as  a proper  oppor- 
tunity for  drawing  up  a formal  statement  of  their 
grievances.  In  this  measure  Frederic  IV.,  Elector 
Palatine,  Frederic  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  the  Palatine  of 
Deux  Pouts,  the  Margraves  of  Brandenburg,  Anspach, 
and  Baden-Durloch,  with  the  representatives  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Magdeburg,  look  a part.  The  number  of 
Protestant  members  in  the  Imperial  chamber,  so  runs 
their  statement,  was  gradually  diminishing,  Protestant 
Bishops  were  shutout  from  the  Diet,  and  well-grounded 
apprehensions  were  expressed  of  the  attempts  making 
by  the  Papal  Court  to  enlarge  its  jurisdiction.  On  this 
occasion  the  remonstrances  fuiled  entirely  of  producing 
effect,  for  the  requisite  supplies  were  granted.  But  the 
measures  adopted  against  Aix-Ia-Chapclle,  (which  have 
been  before  adverted  to,)  and  the  incursions  of  Spanish 
troops  into  the  Circle  of  Westphalia,  led  to  a renewal  of 
these  meetings,  two  of  which  were  held  in  succession 
during  the  Summer  of  1599,  at  Frankfort  and  Fried- 
herg:  addresses  of  complaint  were  forwarded  to  the 
Emperor,  and  resolutions  passed  indicatory  of  their  de- 
termination to  withhold,  for  the  present,  all  supplies. 
Encouraged  by  the  promises  of  Henry  IV.  of  France, 
strengthened  by  the  accession  of  John  Frederic,  the 
son  ami  successor  of  John  Frederic,  the  late  Elector  of 
Brandenburg,  and  directed  by  the  talents  and  activity 
of  Frederic  IV.,  the  Princes  formed,  under  the  title  of 
Corresponding  Members,  the  League  of  Heidelberg. 
Offensive  as  well  as  defensive  in  its  character,  this  asso- 
ciation had  more  immediately  in  view,  the  abolition  of 
the  aggressive  jurisdiction  of  the  Aulic  Council ; resist- 
ance to  the  resumption  of  Ecclesiastical  property,  under 
false  pretences, by  the  Romanists,  after  its  secularization  ; 
and  reciprocal  aid  in  the  dangers  with  which  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  Reformed  faith  were  menaced. 

But  the  pressure  of  dauger  was  not  yet  sufficiently 
strong  to  ullay  the  jealousy  of  religious  difference.  The 
baneful  influence  of  their  CourL  Theologians  deterred 
the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  the  Palatine  of  Neuburg 
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from  joining  in  the  League  of  Heidelberg.  The  Duke  Annals  of 
of  Wirtemberg  refused  to  become  an  actual  member  of  Germany, 
a confederacy  which  was  to  be  under  the  direction  of  a 
Calvinist  Prince,  hut  continued  to  entertain  a correspond- 
ence with  France.  The  fate  of  Donauwerth,  however, 
at  length  ularmcd  the  dissentients  into  harmony.  Their 
fears  were  not  a little  aggravated  by  the  appointment  of 
Ferdinand  Duke  of  Styria,  as  representative  of  the  Em- 
peror at  a Diet  which  met  at  Ralisbon,  which  resembled  Reii^ioui 
its  predecessors  in  the  futility,  bitterness,  and  selfishness  divisions 
of  the  measures  proposed  during  its  session,  while  it  among  the 
surpassed  them  in  the  indecorous  violence  of  its  pro- 
cccdings.  Dissatisfied  and  disappointed,  the  Protestant  failure  of 
leaders  withdrew  at  the  dissolution  of  the  assembly,  in  the  Diet  of 
the  close  of  April,  to  Anhnuscn  in  Franconia,  where,  R*ti*bon. 
being  joined  by  the  previously  dissentient  Princes,  and  A*  D* 
by  the  principal  cities  of  the  South-West  of  Germany,  1609. 
they  formed  in  May  a Protestant  Union,  the  first  in  j^^**0* 
which,  as  it  has  truly  been  remarked,  the  jealous  factions  fon„ej 
of  Lutheran  and  Calvinist  agreed  to  differ,  for  their  Anhausen* 
existence  was  at  stake.  The  Elector  of  Saxony  held  May. 
back  from  the  League,  but  neither  from  motives  of  high  A-  D* 
and  impartial  neutrality,  nor  from  any  apprehension  of  1608. 
the  numerous  evil  consequences  which  are  the  certain 
and  bitter  fruit  of  these  unconstitutional  and  uncharitable 
associations.  Among  the  leaders  of  Germany  no  spirit 
was  found  superior  to  the  party  rancour  of  those  gloomy 
times.  His  bigoted  attachment  to  Lutheranism,  aided 
by  the  hollow  caresses  of  the  Imperial  Court,  deterred  Christian 
Christian  II.  from  joining  the  Union,  The  direction  of  H • 
its  affairs  was  undertaken,  as  before  mentioned,  by  the  * * 
Elector  Palatine,  and  the  chief  military  command  by  the 
Margrave  of  Brandenburg-Anspach.  The  professed  Objects  ai*i 
object  of  the  confederates  was  the  establishment  of  a nature  of 
League  for  ti  period  of  ten  years,  to  restore  tranquillity  Vnioo. 
and  security  throughout  the  Empire.  For  this  purpose 
it  was  necessary  to  keep  a considerable  military  force 
constantly  organized,  and  to  enter  into  alliance  with  the 
Protestants  of  Austria,  and  the  Government  of  that 
Kingdom,  which  was  most  constant  in  its  hostility  to 
Austria.* 

It  was  not  probable  that  the  Romanist  party  would 
neglect  corresponding  measures  of  defence.  Of  the  Holy 
Lcugue  formed  under  the  auspices  of  Maximilian  of 
Bavaria,  with  the  intervening  occurrences  in  the  here- 
ditary States  of  Austria,  mention  will  he  subsequently 
made.  The  disputed  succession  to  (he  Duchies  of  Disputed 
Juliers  and  Berg,  a controversy  which  occupies  much  «*cewion 
of  contemporary  historical  and  diplomatic  collections,  jj*f  * 

comes  first  in  order. 

Contradictory  rescripts  of  preceding  Emperors,  and  Difficulties 
an  unusual  number  of  female  heirs,  had  produced  nu-ofthevuc 
merous  claimants  to  the  succession  to  the  important  cw#,on- 
territories  in  question  ; hut  the  more  feeble  of  these  were 
speedily  compelled  to  abandon  demands  rendered  utterly 
hopeless  by  the  presence  of  far  more  powerful  rivals. 

The  Palatine  of  Deux-Ponts,  and  the  Margrave  of  T*o  candi- 
Burgau,  who  had  severally  married  the  youngest  dates  with- 
daughtera  of  the  late  Duke  of  Clevcs,  soon  withdrew  t*raw* 
from  the  field.  D*ftth  of 

John  William,  the  imbecile  Sovereign  of  the  three  the  Duko 
Duchies  of  Clevcs,  Juliers,  and  Berg,  the  Counties  ofofClevw. 
Mark  and  Ravcnsberg,  and  the  Lordship  of  Ravetislein,  March  25, 
died  on  the  25th  of  March,  1609.  His  last  hours  were  * ** 


disturbed  by  the  miserable  superstition  of  the  times. 


1609. 


* Cuu,  ii.  676,  678. 


Pfihtrf,  iv.  392—395. 
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which  permitted  Priests  to  vex  the  dying  man  with  idle 
attempts  at  exorcism.  For  many  years  his  declining 
health  had  rendered  bis  decease  a probable  event,  and 
the  di*q>osul  of  his  ample  possessions  was  a subject  of 
general  speculation  throughout  Europe.  To  estimate 
the  chums  of  the  three  principal  pretenders  was  a diffi- 
cult task.  The  Elector  of  Saxony  founded  his  title  upon 
his  descent  from  Albert,  (the  founder  of  the  line  which 
bore  his  name,)  to  whom  a reversionary  grant  of  the 
disputed  territories  had  been  given  in  1483,  by  the  Em* 
peror  Frederic.  A claim  was  also  brought  forward  by 
the  Princes  of  the  Ernestine  line,  who  pleaded  the  pro- 
mise made  by  Charles  V.  in  favour  of  the  heirs  of  the 
daughter  of  John  III.,  on  the  marriage  of  that  Princess 
to  the  unfortunate  John  Frederie  in  1546.  The  second 
great  claimant  was  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  in  right 
of  his  wife  Anne,  tlie  eldest  daughter  of  Maria  Eleonora, 
herself  the  eldest  sister  of  the  iale  Duke,  and  who  had 
espoused  Albert.  Duke  of  Prussia.  Ou  the  4tli  day  of 
April,  John  Sigisinund  asserted  his  pretensions,  by 
having  his  escutcheon  fixed  up  in  the  city  of  Dusseldorf, 
and  on  the  following  days,  by  taking  possession  of  some 
other  places  within  the  territories.  The  thud  chi  maul 
was  not  long  behind  (he  Elector  in  his  demonstrations. 
A few  hours  after  the  Electoral  pretensions  had  bevu 
thus  asserted,  Wolfgang,  lire  eldest  son  of  the  Pulatine  of 
Ncuburg,  appeared  in  Dusscldorf  and  laid  claim  to  the 
vacant  Sovereignties,  as  son  of  the  oldest  among  the 
surviving  sisters  of  the  late  Duke. 

The  real  cause  nf  these  content  inns  was  a grant  made 
by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  to  the  father  of  the  deceased 
Duke.  On  the  marriage  of  that  Prince  to  a daughter  of 
Ferdinand,  King  of  the  Romans,  in  1546,  Charles,  in 
the  face  of  his  existing  grout  in  favour  of  the  heirs  of 
Sibylla,  wife  of  the  unfortunate  John  Frederie,  had  not 
scrupled  to  issue  a second,  declaring  the  daughters,  of 
this  marriage  capable  of  inheriting,  (in  the  failure  of  male 
heirs,)  which  capability  was  likewise  extended,  after 
their  decease,  to  their  male  issue.  A Congress  was 
held  at  Naumburg  in  August  1609,  between  the  Er- 
nestine and  Atbertine  branches,  to  deliberate  on  the  best 
means  of  asserting  their  united  claim-*.  But  the  execu- 
tion being  confided  to  the  indolent  Elector,  the  matter 
was  suffered  by  him  to  rest  with  the  investiture  of  him- 
self with  the  disputed  territories,  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  family,  at  the  Imperial  Court  of  Prague,  in  July, 
1610.* 

Various  reasons  have  been  assigned,  in  explanation 
of  Charles’s  inconsistency.  Some  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  suspect  him  of  intentionally  confounding  the  different 
claims,  will)  the  object  of  compelling  the  various  pre- 
tenders to  resort  ultimately  to  the  arbitration  of  the 
Emperor.  But  the  strength  of  their  respective  titles 
wrould  have  availed  their  assertions  little,  had  they  not 
(us  in  the  cases  of  Brandenburg  and  Neuburg)  been 
backed  by  a demonstration  of  force.  Nor  were  the 
rival  Princes  the  only  parties  interested.  The  antagonist 
interests  of  France  ami  Austria,  Spain  and  the  Nether- 
lands, forbade  their  remaining  inactive  or  even  uucon- 


• Bbtfipx,  i*.  76, 77.  Com,  710.  711.  Steniel,  372,373,  364 
The  pretension*  of  (heir  respective  Countries  have  bean  urged  u 
iBtlermaihUi  by  the  Historiau*  of  Saxony  and  Prusua.  Wolf  (a/xuf 
Pfiatrr,  note,  iv.  402.)  decide*  for  (he  Palatine  of  Neuburg,  on  the 
plea  **  that  the  matrimonial  treaty  of  John  Frederic  waa  con- 
cluded anterior  to  the  birth  of  John  William,  the  late  Duke  of 
Clevc*.”  This  ia  ingenious,  and  the  name  of  Wolf  is  the  most 
weighty  among  the  Historian*  of  these  times. 


cenied  spectators  of  the  debate  concerning  the  territories  Annals  of 
iu  question.  Policy  suggested  to  the  Ernperor’s  Jesuit  Germany, 
counsellors  to  avail  themselves  of  the  aid  offered  them  ‘ 
by  the  Romunist  inhabitants,  and  to  take  possession  of 
the  districts  for  ail  indefinite  period,  under  the  specious 
name  of  sequestration.  The  Dutch,  who  had  recently 
concluded  a truce  for  twelve  years  with  their  humiliated 
antagonists,  the  Protestant  Princes  of  Germany,  and 
the  King  of  France,  were,  on  the  other  hand,  as  warmly 
opposed  to  the  proposals  of  the  Court  of  Prague.  All 
were  alive  to  the  injury  which  their  common  cause  of 
hostility  to  the  House  of  Hapsburg  would  sustain  from  a 
measure  which  would  put  into  live  hands  of  their  anta- 
gonists fertile  and  accessible  districts,  to  be  used  as  a 
basis  of  operations  against  themselves.* 

The  wise  counsels  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  pre- 
vented the  outbreak  of  dissensions  between  the  two  most 
active  of  the  claimants.  John  Sigismund  and  Wolfgang 
were  happily  convinced  of  the  ruinous  consequences  of 
dispute,  which  would  inevitably  end  in  laying  open  lo 
tlie  grasp  of  Spain  or  Austria  the  prize  for  which  they 
contended.  During  May,  1609,  the  preliminaries  of  a Treaty  of 
treaty  were  arranged  at  Dortmund,  which  was  ratified  IhirtmuadU 
during  the  ensuing  year.  By  its  provisions,  the  two 
Princes  agreed  to  take  possession  of  the  disputed  terri- 
lories  (which  were  to  be  occupied  by  their  joint  forces) 
until  the  final  decision  of  the  question,  when  the  defeated 
parly  bound  himself  to  withdraw  from  the  district.  This 
measure  alarmed  the  inert  Rudolph,  who  threatened  the 
claim  ants  with  his  most  heavy  vengeance,  as  head  of  the 
Empire.  He  subsequently  despatched  his  brother, 

Leopold  Bishop  of  Slrusburg,  with  an  armed  force  lo 
take  possession  of  live  disputed  territories.  But  other 
and  more  important  Powers  thun  the  Houses  of  Branden- 
burg and  the  Palatinate  were  interested  in  the  strife. 

Henry  IV.  of  France  had  expressed  his  determination 
of  joining  the  Union,  when  his  life  and  wide  and  am- 
bitious schemes  (for  that  he  did  really  entertain  such 
schemes  is  beyond  doubt)  for  changing  the  face  of  Eu- 
ropean policy  were  terminated  by  the  assassin  Ravaillac. 

Maurice  of  Orange  now  interfered  successfully  to  restore 
the  Castle  of  Julicrs  from  the  grasp  of  Leopold  to  the 
"occupying"  Priuces.f  But  to  these  disputes  we  shall 
afterwards  revert. 

Acts  of  positive  interference  on  the  side  of  the  House 
of  Hapsburg  called  up  the  forces  of  Frauce  and  Hol- 
land, and  the  Union  of  the  Protestants  was  speedily 
copied,  under  the  direction  of  Maximilian  of  Bavaria, 
by  the  Catholics.  Six  weeks  subsequently  lo  the  Treaty 
of  Dortmund  was  formed  the  Catholic  League.  The  THcCatho- 
form  ofeoutruct  was  drawn  up  by  Maximilian,  with  the  *,c  Leaguo 
assistance  of  his  Chancellor  Donnersberg.  More  Jefi* 
nite  in  its  proposed  objects  than  the  Protestant  Union,  .A * ® ' 

and  less  guarded  in  its  expressions  touching  the  csta- 
blished  laws  and  authorities  of  the  Empire,  this  League 
was  an  alarming  symptom  of  the  wide  ramification  of 
party  spirit  and  co-operation,  and  of  the  contempt  and 
littleness  to  which  the  Imperial  authority  had  dwindled 
in  the  hands  of  its  prcscul  uu  worthy  possessor. 

Jealousy  interfered  to  prevent  the  League  from  at- 
taining at  once  a degree  of  force  which  would  have  ren- 
dered it  irresistible.  Talented  and  intriguing,  and 
powerful  as  Maximilian  was  known  to  be,  his  zeal  for 
the  Romanist  Religion  was  insufficient  to  protect  him  from  0f  ^ 
suspicion.  Several  powerful  Prelates  of  South-Western  Lc*goe» 
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Germany  joined  the  League  at  its  formation  ; but  the 
three  Ecclesiastic*!  Electors  refused,  save  on  the  condi- 
tion (which  was  rejected)  that  the  Elector  of  Mentz 
should  shore  with  Maximilian  the  direction  of  its  pro- 
ceedings. Had  there  been  no  other  cause  to  influence 
the  Sovereign  of  Bavaria,  the  well-known  acuteness  and 
powers  of  intrigue  possessed  by  Schwcickard,  the  then 
Archbishop,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  render  him  a 
disagreeable  coadjutor  to  Maximilian.  Spain  gua- 
ranteed pecuniary  assistance,  but  the  title  of  “ Protector 
of  the  League,”  deuiumled  by  the  Sovereign  of  that 
Kingdom,  (with  the  view  of  throwing  his  protection 
over  his  feeble  kinsman,  Rudolph,)  was  rejected.  It 
was  no  difficult  task  to  revive  in  German  breasts  suspi- 
cion and  dislike  of  Spain.  Meanwhile,  although  the 
Protestant  alliance  was  strengthened  by  additional 
members,  the  Elector  of  Saxony  still  continued  his 
friendly  relations  with  the  Emperor.  Christian  II.,  the 
unworthy  successor  of  Maurice  and  Augustus,  waa 
bound  to  Rudolph  by  his  views  upon  the  disputed  heri- 
tage of  Cloves,  and  by  his  predilections  for  the  intem- 
perate pleasures  of  the  Court  of  Prague.  Regarding 
also  with  jealousy  the  fancied  usurpation  of  his  heredi- 
tary claim  to  direct  the  affairs  of  the  Protestants  by  the 
hated  Calvinistic  Elector  Palatine,  Christian,  zealous 
Lutheran  as  he  professed  himself  to  be,  scrupled  not  to 
throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  those  of  a hostile  faith. 

It  is  no  ungrounded  fancy  which  would  assign  an 
hereditary  unsoundness  of  intellect  to  many  members  of 
the  House  of  Hapshurg.  Of  such  a malady  there  is 
sufficient  proof  iu  the  life  of  the  unfortunate  Joanna, 
the  mother  of  Charles  V.,  and  the  history  of  the  later 
Kings  of  the  line  in  Spain  is  a melancholy  corroboration 
of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  Many  of  the  evils  of 
Germany  at  the  time  may  be  traced  to  the  wretched 
government  of  Rudolph.  He  lived  shut  up  in  his  Palace 
of  Prague,  surrounded  by  toys  and  gewgaws,  alembics 
and  crucibles.  On  throe  vanities,  and  the  greedy  pro- 
fessors of  mystic  arts,  he  wasted  money,  and  health,  and 
time.  To  gain  access  to  the  Emperor  was  a task  of 
great  difficulty.  It  is  even  said  that  foreign  Ambassadors 
were  obliged  to  assume  the  dress  of  grooms  that  they 
might  meet  him  in  his  visits  to  his  stud  of  Spanish  and 
Arabian  horses,  in  which  he  took  great  delight.  But 
even  here,  either  his  morbid  fears  of  assassination,  or 
dislike  to  appearing  in  public,  interfered  to  prevent  him 
from  employing  in  the  chose  or  parade  his  expensive 
acquisitions.  These  proceedings  did  not  pass  unheeded 
by  his  brother,  the  Archduke  Matthias,  a man  of  restless 
ambition,  and  lax  principles  of  honour  and  faith. 

Dorn  in  the  year  1557,  Matthias  had  received  his 
education  from  Busbegius,  the  effects  of  whose  teaching 
contributed  much  to  the  success  with  which,  in  after  life, 
the  Archduke  administered  fur  a long  period  the  affairs 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary,  and  directed  the  concerns 
of  Austria  with  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  address 
and  personal  weight  of  Matthias  led  (shortly  after  the 
concl union  of  the  Peace  of  Vienna,  in  160G,  between 
Botskai,  the  Waiwode  of  TransytvaniA,  and  the  Em- 
peror) to  the  ratification  of  a Peace  for  twenty  years 
between  Austria  and  the  Porte.  In  this  document,  the 
Sultan  condescended  to  address  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many by  his  proper  title,  and  to  wave  for  the  future  the 
payment  of  the  tribute,  the  annual  testimony,  for  lire  last 
two  reigns,  to  the  weakness  and  dishonour  of  Austria.* 
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Jii  the  hope  of  securing  himself,  should  his  intrigues  Annals  of 
be  discovered,  from  the  vengeance  of  his  brotlier,  Mat- 
thias,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  Peace  above  mentioned,  ' 
had  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Protestants  of 
Austria  and  Bohemia,  a numerous  and  powerful  body, 
at  that  time  irritated  by  the  malevolence  of  Rudolph 
towards  their  tenets.  Their  support  euabled  Matthias  to 
appear  before  Prague,  to  extort  from  hts  brother  a 
reluctant  resignation  of  Austria,  Moravia,  and  Hungary,  Matthias 
and  to  guarantee  to  himself  the  succession  of  Bohemia.  promise* 
The  selfish  fears  of  the  royal  brothers  secured  at  this  tuir ration  to 
time  to  the  Protestants  of  their  dominions  many  and 
important  advantages.  Gladly  would  Matthias'  have  th* !w° 
evaded  the  fulfilment  of  the  promised  immunities,  but  triau State*, 
he  was  compelled  to  yietd.  Gladly  would  the  Jesuits  a.  d. 
of  Rudolph's  Court,  and  his  cousin  the  Archduke  Charles,  1608. 
Bishop  of  Breslau,  (brother  of  the  future  Emperor,  Oliair* 
Ferdinand  II.)  have  withheld  the  concession  of  the 
Letters  Patent  which  granted  religious  toleration  ou  the  state**0 
terms  before  proffered  by  Maximilian.  All  members  of  Oct.  14 
the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  on  their  humble  petition,  suit  the 
(so  runs  the  document,)  received  full  and  free  permission  J***"“on  °f 
to  exercise  their  religion,  liberty  to  build  Churches  and  ofBohwda 
Schools,  to  present  Clergy,  and  to  hold  their  own  Con-  Further 
sistories.  As  an  effectual  provision  against  any  future  proceedings 
invasion  of  the  valuable  immunities  thus  obtained,  by  a of  Matthias, 
clause  which  was  annexed,  all  ordinances  subsequently  A*  D- 
enacted,  from  whatever  source  emanating,  were  to  be  1^0®- 
regarded  as  null  and  void.  It  was  likewise  no  trifling 
advantage  to  the  Protestants  of  Bohemia  that,  for  the  Bohemian 
future,  a Noble  of  the  Country,  and  no  other,  was  to  Litters 
be  intrusted  with  the  chief  military  command  in  the  Patent. 
Kingdom.*  **U*T 

The  reign  of  Rudolph  was  now  rapidly  drawing  to  Declining 
its  close.  Stung  by  the  sense  of  his  own  powerless  and  of 

degraded  condition,  he  attempted  to  secure  the  assist-  *u<*u  l 
ance  of  the  Protestants  of  Austria,  dissutisfieil  as  were 
these  last  with  the  treachery  of  Matthias,  and  to  draw 
u force  together  for  the  purpose  of  settling  on  his  bro- 
ther Leopold,  who  had  remained  faithful  to  him  in  nil 
his  distresses,  the  succession  of  his  hereditary  Kingdoms.  He  it  eotn- 
But  this  attempt  on  the  part  of  Rudolph  only  ended  in  J® 
arousing  the  suspicions  and  fears  of  the  Bohemians,  ** 
and  iu  drawing  upon  himself  the  forces  of  Matthias.  A D 

The  unfortunate  Prince  was  compelled,  during  May,  1611. 
1611,  to  abdicate  Bohemia,  Sdesia,  and  Lusalia:  and  Unsuccess- 
Matthias  was  crowned  at  Olmiitz,  with  great  splendour,  LI  attempt 
in  the  ensuing  September.  Consistent  in  treachery,  of  M»tthi*« 
he  sullied  the  moment  of  his  triumph  by  a fruitless  ^ 
attempt  at  fraud;  and  the  closing  years  of  his  own  ivuth  of 
short  and  dishonourable  reign  were  justly  darkened  Rudolph, 
by  the  insult,  violence,  and  opposition  of  an  ungrateful  Ln.  10. 
kinsman.  The  decease  of  Rudolph  look  place  on  Ja-  A*  °* 
nuary  13,  1612.  ,6,2‘ 

The  annals  of  the  few  years,  daring  which  the  Imperial  Troubled 
crown  was  worn  by  Matthias,  are  full  of  divisions  and  JJauh^s, 
abuses,  and  teem  with  the  most  extravagant  expressions 
of  party  spirit.  They  were  filling  precursors  to  the 
times  of  bloody  warfare,  which  it  will  be  our  task  soon 
to  narrate ; and  which  will  be  best  ushered  in  by  a brief 
survey  of  the  slate  of  Germany  during  the  seven  years 
of  the  nominal  sway  of  Matthias. 

He  was  raided  to  the  Imperial  dignity  after  an  interval  J^**1'** 
of  six  months  from  his  brother**  decease.  Theological  jj* 


1 Spinier,  iv.  25G,  257.  Coxe.  ii. 
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Ilhtory.  division*  and  party  rancour  among  the  Protes-tanta  dc- 
k J ptiTtd  that  body  of  a weight  of  influence  sufficient  to  extort 

from  the  new  Emperor  more  definite  terms  of  capitula- 
tion. The  disputed  inheritance  of  Juliets  and  Clevos 
still  gave  rise  to  jealousies  and  heart-burnings,  and 
ultimately  to  changes  of  considerable  importance.  The 
provisional  arrangements  of  the  Treaty  of  Dortmund 
had  not  been  able  to  exclude  much  subsequent  bickering ; 
adjustment  but  in  the  projected  marriage  of  the  Palatine  of  Neu- 
of  the  di*-  burg  with  a daughter  of  the  Elector  was  found,  as  was 
puted  mhe'  hoped,  a healing  measure  to  compose  these  unseemly 
Prevented  an<*  un*®lulnry  divisions.  The  grossness  of  the  age  in- 
by  a kin-  terfered  to  prevent  this  adjustment.  The  Elector  in  the 
pular  inci-  course  of  a discussion  which  arose  at  table,  both  parties 
rx!r*  • .being  most  probably  heated  by  wine,  struck  his  future 
ec  '«•«"  RO|l  jn_jaw.  jn  tjle  face  . consequence  of  which  Prince 
tu  the  t>ide  Wolfgang  thought  proper  to  join  the  Catholic  League, 
of  the  C.*-  and  preferred  the  daughter  and  the  faith  of  Maximilian 
t holies.  of  Bavaria  to  those  of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg, 
round  ***"  ^*®  Prince,  on  his  part,  ill  order  to  secure  the  closer 
Elector  of  co-operation  of  Holland,  adopted  Calvinistic  tenets, 
Broaden-  which  gave  rise  to  much  discontent  in  his  own  domi- 
nions, and  called  upon  him  the  most  virulent  attacks 
from  the  leading  Lutheran  Theologians  of  Wirtemberg, 
of  Saxony,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  of  Germany.* 

The  reigning  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  at  the  time, 
was  John  Sigismund,  who  had  succeeded  his  father 
John  Frederic,  on  the  decease  of  the  former  in  1609. 
The  death  of  the  feeble  and  half-witted  Sovereign  of 
Prussia,  Albert  Frederic,  in  1619,  enabled  him  to  receive, 
as  o fief  of  Poland,  the  Duchy,  of  which  the  administra- 
tion had  been  vested  in  the  hands  of  himself  and  his 
father.  He  died  in  1619,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  George  William. 

Of  *hc  religious  disturbances  of  Prussia,  caused  by 
father, Joba  the  friends  and  foes  of  Osiander,  Funk,  and  others,  mcn- 
SipUmund.  tjon  made  previously.  During  the  closing 

A*  years  of  the  reign  of  Albert,  Polish  influence  had  been 
Weak  rule  exeTte<*  to  wcure  the  continuance  of  the  aristocratic 
nf  the  ascendency.  The  responsibility  for  public  acts  was 
Sovereign  asserted  by  the  feudal  superior,  the  reigning  King  of 
of  Prussia.  Poland,  to  be  lodged  in  the  Estates ; and  a further 
invasion  of  the  Ducal  authority  was  made  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  two  Bishops,  of  Samland  and  Pomerania, 
with  privileges  of  so  exclusive  a nature,  as  to  bar  effec- 
tually all  other  sway  than  their  own.  Albert,  dying  in 
1568,  w as  succeeded  by  his  son,  Albert  Frederic.  H is 
Disturbed  weakness  of  intellect,  augmented  materially  by  injudi- 
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1 cious  medical  treatment,  rendered  the  appointment  of  a 
Regent  necessary ; and  one  was  at  last  found  in  the 
Margrave  George  Frederic  of  Anspach,  to  the  great 
disgust  of  the  Nobility,  who  made  hi*  residence  in 
Prussia  so  disagreeable  that  he  speedily  retired  to  Fran- 
conia, from  which  distant  spot  he  issued  his  commands. 
The  evils  of  this  state  of  things  were  counterbalanced 
by  the  establishment  of  three  Schools  on  a large  scale, 
at  Saalfeid,  Lyck,  and  Tilsit,  for  natives  of  the  German, 
Polish,  and  Lithuanian  districts,  to  which  purpose  the 
surplus  revenues  of  some  Bishoprics  were  applied. 
During  the  periods  of  the  administration  of  Prussia  by 
Joachim  Frederic  and  his  son,  extending  respectively 
from  1605  until  1608,  and  from  this  latter  year  until 
1619,  attempts  were  constantly  being  made  by  the 
Polish  Government  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  Aristo- 


* Spilller,  r.  422 — 427.  Memel,  510,520.  Arnold,  Kitchen 

und  Ketter  Hitloire,  ii.  889. 


cracy,  and  to  secure  the  ascendency  to  the  Romanist  Annals  of 
party-  Especial  provisions  were  set  up  in  order  to  Germany, 
bar  any  Calvinistie  predilections  of  John  Sigismund.  v— 
But  the  period  was  not  far  distant  which  was  to  Froin 
destroy  the  power  of  interference  on  the  part  of  the  A*  D* 
Poles.  *580. 

Christian  II.  of  Saxony  died  in  1611,  a victim  to  his  A*° 
own  intemperance.  His  brother,  John  George,  who  \klk 
succeeded  him  in  his  dignity,  resembled  him  in  his 
habits.  In  respect  of  public  affairs  he  blindly  aban- 
doned himself  to  the  advice  of  the  bigot  llohe  von 
Hohencgg,  his  favourite  Chaplain,  who  has  been  taxed 
with  cuuceuling,  under  u mask  of  religious  xeal,  the  most 
deeply  d>ed  treachery  and  rapacious  readiness  of  corrup- 
tion. The  Elector’s  constant  and  brutal  habiu  of  in- 
toxication procured  for  him  the  designation  of  Beer- 
King,  by  which  he  was  generally  known. 

Such  were  two,  and  among  the  most  powerful,  of  the 
rulers  of  Germany.  Of  the  character  and  capacity  for 
government  of  the  new  Elector  Palatine.  Frederic  V., 
much  and  melancholy  matter  remains  behind.  The 
ruler  of  Wirtemberg  was  of  proverbial  weakness  and 
insignificance.  But  not  to  Wirtemberg  alone  is  confined  Wirtm* 
the  remark  of  its  annalist,  who  has  said  that  the  key  to 
the  history  of  that  Duchy  will  be  found  in  sources  not 
the  most  likely  to  present  ihemtelves.  In  these  quarrels 
of  the  Theologians,  all  sense  of  interest,  or  decorum,  or 
reason  was  utterly  absorbed,  and  union  or  forgiveness 
became  more  remote  as  the  breach,  with  each  fresh 
specimen  of  violence,  was  hopelessly  and  irremediably 
widened.  Again, on  one  side  was  the  Protestant  Union, 
on  the  other  the  Catholic  League.  It  has  been  re- 
marked above,  that  the  jealousies  and  suspicions  of  the 
Papist  Princes  of  Germany  prevented  the  League  from 
assuming  at  once  the  degree  of  power  which  it  subse- 
quently uttaiued.  But  the  advantages  which  it  derived 
from  having  a centre  in  Rome,  in  its  internal  unity,  and 
exemption  from  the  futal  jars  of  Lutheran  and  Calvinist, 
anil  in  the  protection  of  the  Emperor's  name,  soon 
showed  themselves.  Subsequently  to  the  decease  of 
Frederic  IV.,  (in  1608,)  and  the  disputes  which  arose 
regarding  the  Protectorate  of  his  dominions,  the  bonds 
of  the  Protestant  Union  grew  rapidly  more  powerless. 

The  Elector  of  Saxony,  as  has  before  been  stated,  de- 
clined joining  it.*  Henry  Julius,  Duke  of  Rrunswick- 
Wolfeubuttel,  likewise  declined,  on  the  grounds  of  his 
personul  friendship  with  the  Emperor, t as  also  the 


• Spit  tier,  iv.  390—392. 

f In  time*  of  politic*!  falsehood  and  prevailing  insignificance 
among  niton,  there  is  a pleasure  in  mooting  with  * name  ao  ho- 
nourable and  co honoured  na  that  of  Henry  Julius,  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick-\Vi>l  fen  bUtlel,  whose  reign  extended  from  1589  to  1C  13. 

**  To  him  is  undoubtedly  due  tlie  first  place  among  the  contempo- 
rary Princes  of  Germany.  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  is  the  only  one 
who  can  be  at  all  placed  near  him,  either  at  regards  acquirements 
or  natural  acutenena,  political  wisdom,  or  firmness  of  character, 
fidelity  to  tbe  Imperial  Court,  or  sound  German  patriotism.  But 
Maximilian’s  course  was  far  easier  than  that  of  Henry.  He  was 
already  in  fraternal  alliance  with  the  Jesuits.  The  interests  of 
the  Romanist  Religion  were  too  plain  to  he  mistaken,  and  were 
closely  entwined  with  his  own  ambitious  projects.  The  long- 
standing acquaintance  which  ho  had  maintained  from  his  youth 
with  the  Princes  and  Ministers  of  the  Imperial  Court,  conspired  to 
plare  in  his  way  many  fortuuate  opportunities,  which  he  did  not 
suffer  tu  .pass  unheeded.  But  the  simple  fact  that,  during  the 
ascendency  of  the  .Spaniards  and  Jesuits  at  the  Imperial  Court,  a 
Protestant  Prince  of  GemAny,  who  did  not  arrive  at  Prague  until 
the  age  of  forming  rapid  friendships  was  past,  whose  indepemlent 
attitude  was  in  some  degree  impaired  by  his  haring  certain  in- 
terest; nt  stake,  and  whose  importance  was  reduced  by  hit  being 
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History. 

From 


A.  D. 

1580. 


to 


A.  D. 
1618. 
Matthias. 


FerdinanJ 
of  Styria 


ia  declared 
hit  succes- 
sor. 


A.  D. 

1616. 


Disturb* 

ancon  in 

Bohemia. 


Landgrave  Lewis  of  Darmstadt,  when  lie  found  that  - 
the  confederation  declined  assisting  him  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  designs  upon  Marburg. 

Little  remains  to  be  told  ere  the  curtain  fall  (but  in 
bloodshed  and  violence)  upon  the  two  dishonourable 
reigns  of  the  sons  of  Maximilian  II.  Matthias,  on  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  speedily  abandoned  the  rule 
of  Bohemia  and  the  direction  of  affairs  to  his  nephew', 
Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Styria,  and  the  Cardinal  Clesel, 
that  he  might  enjoy  without  restraint  the  society  of  his 
mistresses. 

Ferdinand.  Duke  of  Styria  and  Carinthia,  was  the 
son  of  Charles,  the  founder  of  Carlstadt,  and  the  or- 
ganizer of  the  military  districts  of  Croatia  and  Escla- 
vonia.  Educated  at  Ingolstadt  with  Maxiiniliun  of 
Bavaria,  he  had  sharpened  the  edge  of  his  real  during  a 
tour  in  Italy.  On  his  accession  to  the  paternal  domi- 
nions he  disturbed  the  peaceful  valleys  of  Styria  by  a 
series  of  persecutions,  which  evinced  his  inclination  to 
fulfil  the  promise  which  he  had  previously  made,  that 
he  would  extirpate  all  heretics  from  his  possessions. 
For  a short  period  subsequently  to  his  so-called  election 
to  the  throuc  of  Bohemia,  did  Ferdinand  exercise  a most 
unwilling  restraint  upon  his  persecuting  inclinations. 
But  the  growing  aggressions  of  his  creatures  in  office. 
Counts  Slawata  and  Martinilz,  soon  led  to  measures  of 
open  violence.  In  the  first  outbreak  of  popular  indig- 

jit  a distance  from  his  corn  dominions,  that,  undvr  so  many  disad- 
vantageous circumstances,  Henry  Juiius  should  have  been  the 
admitted  director  of  the  Imperial  Privy  Councils,  is  un  incontro- 
vertible proof  of  the  admitted  punty  of  his  views,  and  of  the  moral 
sad  intellectual  ascendency  which  could  triumph  over  all  the  ob- 
stacles of  the  most  wily  policy.*  Spittler,  ti.  261,  261 


nation,  the  letter  of  the  law  may  fairly  be  stated  as 
against  the  insurgents.  But  the  concessions  made  by 
Rudolph  hud  encouraged  the  burghers  to  assume  as  a 
right  immunities  respecting  public  worship  which,  strictly 
speaking,  belonged  only  to  the  Nobility.  Consequently, 
attempts  made  to  erect  Protestant  places  of  worship  at 
Braunau  and  Klostcrgrub  were  forcibly  resisted  by  the 
authorities,  and  the  rising  Churches  demolished. 

Signs  so  boding  roused  the  fiery  Bohemians  to  vio- 
lence. Matthias,  Count  Thurn,  at  the  head  of  a body 
of  men  composed  principally  of  citizens  of  Prague, 
entered  the  Council  Chamber,  where  the  unpopular 
directors  were  sitting,  and,  after  some  altercation,  caused 
them,  with  their  secretary,  Fabricius,  to  be  thrown  from 
the  window.  They  fortunately  escaped  unhurt  by 
alighting  upon  some  rubbish.  But  no  custom,  no  plea, 
nor  excuse  can  palliate  this  brutal  attempt  at  murder, 
which  disgraced  the  arming  of  a nation  in  defence  of 
their  liberties.  This  took  place  on  May  23,  1G18. 

The  Estates  of  Bohemia  concurred  with  their  coun- 
trymen in  their  proceedings.  A Provisional  Govern- 
ment was  established  until  the  election  of  a successor  to 
Ferdinand,  who  was  declared  deposed.  Count  Thurn, 
at  the  head  of  his  tumultuary  forces,  scattered  the  Im- 
perial armies  under  Datnpicrre  and  Bucquoy,  two  French 
Generals  of  reputation.  Moravia  huiled  him  as  a 
liberator,  and  Silesia  joiticd  the  alliance.  Thus  menaced 
in  his  dominions,  and  insulted  in  his  own  person  and  in 
that  of  his  Minister,  Clesel,  Matthias  pussed  away  early 
in  1619,  leaving  to  his  successor  an  inheritance  of  con- 
fusion and  bloodshed.* 

• Fdriter,  Bnt/t,  i.  22—23,  25—32. 
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SKETCH  OF  THE  NORTHERN  KINGDOMS  OF  EUROPE,  FROM  THE  MIDDLE  OF 
THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY  UNTIL  1618. 
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From 
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to 

A.  D. 
1618. 
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A.  D. 

1523. 

to 

A.  D. 

560. 

Depression 

of  the 

civgr. 

Elevation 
of  the  No- 
bility. 
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resumed  liy 
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Financial 
difficultiri 
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fusion. 
Discontent 
provoked 
by  the 
measures  of 
Gustavus. 
From 
A.  D. 

1525. 

to 

A.  D. 

1533. 


The  following  sketch  is  intended  to  give  some  infor- 
mation regarding  the  changes  connected  with  the  use 
and  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Scandinavian 
Kingdoms,  and  the  Revolutions  of  Russia  and  Poland. 
Sweden  and  Denmark  are  closely  involved  in  the 
struggle*  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War;  and,  in  connection 
with  these,  it  appears  fittest  to  narrate  the  rising  for- 
tunes of  Russia,  and  the  internal  discords  of  Poland. 

When,  on  a former  occasion,*  Gustavus  Vasa,  the 
liberator  of  Sweden,  was  described  as  comparatively  in- 
ferior to  Charles  V.,  it  was  not  with  the  intention  of 
depreciating  either  his  actual  greatness  or  the  peculiar 
merits  of  his  labours  and  courage,  hi*  prudence  and  his 
firmness.  To  establish  his  new  throne  on  a firm  basis, 
a total  reformation  of  the  Clergy  was  required.  Their 
depression  secured  the  ascendency  of  the  Nobility,  their 
wealth  restored  its  lost  importance  ami  resources  to  the 
Crown,  weakened  as  this  last  had  been  hy  the  extrava- 
gance  of  former  Sovereigns.  But  the  debts  of  the  King- 
dom were  large,  the  lianse  Towns  pertinacious  and 
urgent  creditors,  and  every  imaginable  resource  was 
needed  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  time.  A sum  of 
seventy-seven  thousand  marks  was  due  to  Lubeck,  and 
while  the  annual  amount  of  the  national  income  did  not 
exceed  twenty-four  thousand,  that  of  the  expenditure  rose 
to  sixty  thousand  mark*. 

One  of  the  various  means  of  raising  money  resorted 
to  by  Gustavus  Vasa  was  the  removal  of  the  second 
largest  of  the  bells  from  every  parish  Church,  which 
excited  not  a little  discontent.  Half-civilized  and  bois- 
terous peasants,  like  the  Swedes  of  the  lime,  were  easily 
persuaded  into  the  belief  that  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
were  to  be  converted  to  the  royal  uses.  Serious  dis- 
turbances ensued,  which  were  only  stilled  by  care  and 
caution  on  the  part  of  the  King.  Swedish  in  heart,  and 
acquainted,  through  the  personal  experience  of  his  ear- 
lier years,  with  the  character  of  his  subjects,  he  was  firm, 
but  not  extreme  in  his  measures.f  For  he  knew  that 
the  same  people  who  nourished  the  recollection*  of  their 
bloody  successes  over  the  hated  Danes,  among  the  diflfi- 


* Fot  the  groundwork  of  the  following  sketch,  Spinier,  iv.  419 
— 430,  1mm  been  consulted,  and  largely  drawn  upon.  The  two 
Others  to  which  reference  is  made  aro  the  smaller  Work  of  tbo 
present  historiographer  of  Sweden,  Mr.  Griicr  of  Upsala,of  which 
two  volumes  hare  appeared,  Orcbro,  lii34.  The  second  is  the 
popular  Work  of  Mr.  Fryieli,  which  hears  the  unassuming  title 
/ierntirlter  or  Swmtka  Union m,  Stockholm,  t,  jr. 
f Frjxcll,  BtrOtlttoer  ur  SurtniAa  Hitforkn,  111,  13G,  tl  rry. 
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cult  livers  and  sandy  forest*  of  Dalecarlia,  were  not  to  Annals  of 
be  lightly  nor  safely  provoked.*  The  plauB  of  Gustavus  Northern 
were  laid  more  deeply  and  prudently,  Europe. 

At  the  Diet  held  at  Westerns t in  June,  1527,  a day 
famous  in  Swedish  History,  the  humiliation  of  the  Ffl>ni 
Clergy  was  completed.  Stripped  of  their  revenues  and 
land-,  and  compelled  to  see  the  Nobility  resume  posses- 
sion  of  all  grants  to  the  Church  made  subsequently  to  A Q 
the  year  1453,  they  submitted  without  reserve  to  the 
will  of  the  Sovereign.  But  although  they  lost  much,  jj;,*  0f  * 
ample  possessions  (for  the  Church  of  Sweden  is  yet  Westerns, 
wealthy)  remained  behind  ; and  the  Lutheran  spirit  of  June  28, 
the  superior  classes  in  the  Country,  far  from  censuring,  A-°- 
approved  that  some  remains  of  the  pomp  and  circurn-  1527' 
stance  of  Rome  should  be  spared  to  afford  the  hierarchy 
some  external  claim*  to  the  respect  and  admiration  of  a 
people  yet  rude  and  barbarous.  Upon  the  ruins  of  the  Spoliation 
Ecclesiastical  body  rose,  proportionally  to  it*  depression,  and  poli- 
the  influence  of  that  of  the  Nobility.  Privileges  and  t,ea*  de- 
immunities,  ami  every  kind  of  exclusive  advantages,  |'^*Qen<>f 
were  lavished  with  a profuse  ham!  upon  them  ; and  the  Aggran^  ’ 
immediate  fruits  of  those  donations  were  gathered  in  diirm<-nt  of 
the  exertious  which  fought  and  vanquished  in  so  many  the  NvUes. 
fields  in  Germany,  Poland,  and  Russia;  but  later  gene- 
rations have  experienced  (lie  evil  consequences  of  that 
unjust  and  aggrandizing  policy.} 

By  subsetj unit  assemblies  at  Orebro  and  Westerns,  al 
(at  the  latter  place  in  June,  1544,)  the  Kingdom  was  O/eUro and 
declared  to  be  hereditary  in  the  male  descendants  of  Westerns, 
Gustavus.  Different  regulation*  respecting  the  army  a.  d. 
and  military  establishments  of  the  Country  were  settled  1529, 
at  those  meetings,  but  these  are  inferior  in  importance  1540, 
to  the  division  made  by  Gustavus  of  his  dominions  among  1544. 
hi*  children ; a provision  rendered  still  more  remarkable  Settlement 
by  its  being  heretofore  unknown  in  Sweden.  Eric,  his 
eldest  son,  of  whose  misfortunes  it  will  be  our  next  duty  qie  Crown 
to  give  a brief  account,  succeeded  him  in  the  regal  dig-  in  the  ivstro 
nity,  while  to  John,  Finland  ; to  Magnus,  East  Goth-  of  Gu*t«- 
land ; and,  to  the  last,  Charles,  Sudermania,  Nerike,  and  m < 
■Werinclund,  were  assigned  as  their  respective  portions.  ^ 

— _ ilotn. 

m Geijcr,  i>era  Fed  he  It  Union*,  it 

BnmbacAi  elf  or  tot  tljtxp,  ork§&  bred, 

Kaltvilom, 

Dtr  rankle  vi  to  martyr  Jnlar  nrd , 

Faftvtfm/i  com. 

Set  A'orde  de  Dtmtkcn  ur  .Sr/  rye — 

Fahvilom, 

f Fryxell,  lit  109.  • Spinier,  ir.  420,  421.  430. 
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to 
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Jesuits. 

Hi*  vacil- 
lating cha- 
racter. 


This  disposition  came  into  effect  on  the  death  of 
Gustavos,  on  September  29,  1560.  Of  him  character 
we  sit  all  say  no  more,  save  that  lie  was  formed  for  and 
by  the  people  and  the  age  in  which  he  ruled.  The 
division  which  he  commanded  by  will  to  be  made  of  his 
property  has  been  the  subject  of  much  wonder  and 
discussion.  Hut  the  wary  ami  experienced  warrior  had 
carefully  considered  the  circumstances  of  the  Country  ; 
and  the  History  of  Sweden  during  the  ensuing  fifty 
years  showed  that  he  was  not  wrong  in  his  calculations. 
There  was  a choice  of  two  evils,  or,  at  the  least,  of  two 
difficulties,  and  of  these  be  took  (tie  least.  That  divi- 
sions would  arise  among  the  royal  brothers  was  likely, 
and  came  lo  pass ; and  great  as  were  the  faults  and 
follies  of  his  predecessors,  it  is  undeniable  that  successive 
acts  of  injustice  were  the  menus  by  which  his  youngest 
son  Charles  nsceuded  the  throne.  But  these  contests 
affected  only  the  possessor  of  the  crown ; the  regal 
power  itself  remained  unimpaired.  Had  not  the  realm 
been  divided  in  that  mauncr  among  four  Sovereigns, 
whose  order  derived  additional  security  from  tbeir 
numbers,  it  would  have  been  agitated  by  the  quarrels  of 
the  Nobility,  and  in  the  end  have  probably  fallen  under 
foreign  thraldom.* 

Eric  XIV.,  the  eldest  son  of  Gustavus.  ruled  for 
eight  years.  E&lhnnia  was  added  to  Sweden,  in  the 
course  of  the  negotiations  ami  wars  of  which  Livonia, 
the  Milunese  of  Northern  Europe,  was  at  this  time  the 
seat  and  the  prize.  Hut  the  Ring's  mental  weakness 
soon  passing  from  ads  of  folly  to  the  commission  of 
dangerous  crimes,  (such  as  was  the  execution  of  the 
Stures.t)  he  was  ihruwn  into  captivity  by  the  joint  efforts 
of  his  brothers  John  and  Charles,  from  which  lie  was 
released  by  poison  on  February  26,  1577.J 

Four  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  new  King’s 
reign  was  concluded  the  Treaty  of  Stettin,  by  which 
Sweden  abandoned  nil  claims  upon  Norway,  Schonen, 
Hatland,  Kicking, and  Uerjeadalen,  on  equivalent  renun- 
ciations being  made  by  Denmurk.  The  alarm  of  like 
approaching  war  with  Russia  expedited  this  arrange- 
ment^ These  hostilities  will  be  mentioned  in  their 
proper  place,  when  we  endeavour  to  detail  the  intricate 
narrative  of  Livouian  and  Polish  affairs. 

Like  his  brother,  the  unfortunate  Eric,  John  was  an 
unworthy  son  of  his  great  father.  The  regard  paid  by 
Gustavus  lo  ceremony  and  splendour  degenerated  in 
his  son  into  idle  pomp  and  extravagance.  11c  was,  for 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  a learned  man.  His  theolo- 
gical acquirements  were  considerable,  and  the  mild 
theories  of  George  Cussander,  then  agitated  at  the  Court 
of  Ferdinand  I.,  caught  his  favourable  regard. ||  Hut 
his  habitual  indecision,  and  his  obscure  anti  indefinite 
views,  interfered  to  prevent  any  results  of  general  im- 
portance. Both  the  wily  Jesuit,  Antonins  Possevinjf 
who,  under  the  title  of  Imperial  legate,  resided  in 
Sweden,  and  lire  first  consort  of  John,  a Polish  Prin- 
cess, who  was  a zealous  Romanist,  were  foiled  by  the 
vacillating  and  capricious  humours  of  the  King,  llis 

• Orijw,  ii.  f Fryxcll,  it.  2 92. 

I “ In  t he  inner  room  of  Eiiek'i  |>lua  of  cnnfimnntut  in  the 
castle  of  Orfay,  in  which  Iw  was  murdered,  i»  to  be  Keen  a ra*rt.l« 
•lab.  with  an  inscription  ending  with  the  following  wont* : /Yopttr 
faemora  rrge  indtgna,  indxyni  tubJalut  esl  ctmtu/lti  eUmdtttmm  Se- 
nnfds  (1  Epiteopcrum  Seven*.  Gvrirr,  ii.  221,  Fryxell,  iv.  335. 

$ Geijrr,  ii.  234,  235. 

II  Ibid.  ii.  239.  ti  tea. 

* Ibtd.  ii.  249. 


second  wife,  the  daughter  of  a Swedish  Counsellor  of  AnnaU  of 
State,  was  an  equally  zealous  Protestant  • Northern 

John  died  at  Stockholm,  in  the  fifty-firth  year  of  his  v 
age,  on  November  17,  1592.  His  sou  Sigismund,  on  From 
arriving  from  Poland,  found  prepared  for  his  signature  A.  D> 
a Declaration  of  the  Estates,  supporting  in  express  terms  ] 559. 
the  Protestant  Religion. f But  the  predilection  of  the  to 
new  King  for  the  ancient  faith  gave  alarm,  and  at  a a.  d. 
meeting  of  the  Estates,  held  at  Suderkoping  in  1595,  1618. 

tire  Lutheran  Religion  was  declared  lo  be  that  esta-  Death  of 
Wished  in  Sweden,  in  a second  document  more  strongly  ■J?hn’ 
worded  than  the  former.  ^‘nr*  *"» 

At  the  same  Diet,  the  Duke  of  Sudermania  was  \Lqo 
appointed  Protector  of  the  Kingdom ; and  from  this  Sj 
time  began  the  contest  between  the  reigniug  Sovereign  Sq*.  30, 
and  his  uncle  and  successor.  It  was  the  policy  of  Sigis-  A.  d.* 
round  to  secure  the  Nobles,  arid  in  sow  jealousy  between  1593, 
their  body  aud  the  Protector.  To  the  Nobility  the  ab-  Alarm  of 
sencc  of  llieir  King  at  Warsaw  was  a matter  of  compa- the  Po>- 
ruiive  indifference,  while  the  more  democratic  bodies  in 
the  assembly  of  the  Estates  looked  lo  the  residence  sudvrkrf- 
of  a King  in  Sweden  as  of  national  importance.  De-  ping-, 
voted  as  these  branches  of  the  Estates  were  to  the  S*F*>  29» 
Lutheran  Religion,  like  advantages  which  might  be  A-  D» 
drawn  from  their  a Hour  in  1 lie  cause  were  too  obvious  1>>95 
to  escape  tlie  notice  of  the  aspiring  Duke  of  Sudermania. 

In  1598J  Sigismund  entered  Sweden  with  an  army,  Sud/rma- 
but  was  defeated  nt  StangebrG.  This  ami  the  ensuing  nia.  Pro- 
years  were  occupied  with  the  gradual  advance  of  the  teetor. 
interests  of  Charles.  Terms  were  proposed  to  the  King,  6wptnaing 
at  a Diet  held  in  Joukoping,  during  February, § 1599,  JJ™®. 
which  lie  ditl  not  fulfil.  In  1600,  the  opposition  of  AJvSSea 
four  hostile  Counsellors U was  silenced  by  their  execu-  of  Charles, 
tion;  and  at  the  Diet  of  Linkoping,  held  during  March  Hh-to^ 
in  the  same  year,  the  regal  dignity  was  settled  upon  ^"M*"** 
the  Duke  of  Sudermania  and  his  male  descendants.  ** 

Three  years  later,  (March  22,  1604.)  at  a conjuncture  -JPff 
of  circumstances  more  favourable,  Charles  assumed  the  ping!1  °* 
crown.  His  .short  reign  of  eleven  years  was  one  of  com-  A ' D 

plicated  hostilities  , and  ut  his  death,  which  took  place  I61KI. 

on  Octolier  30,  1611,  he  Iwqueathed  to  his  successor  Charles 
the  guidance  of  a threefold  war  with  Russia,  Poland,  Kmg  <*f 
ami  INruinark,  Engrossing  as  were  these,  Charles  in  ^ f* 
the  latest  moments  of  his  life  was  intent  upon  opposing  i' 

the  growing  influence  of  the  Papal  Chair,  aud  of  the  A. 

House  of  Hnpslnirg;  and  he  recommended  with  his  1611. 

last  breath,  to  his  sou  Gustavus.  the  cultivation  of  an  Hi*  pulitW 
intimate  alliance  with  the  Lutheran  Princes  of  Germany.  caI  fo«?- 
Looking  forward  to  the  coming  days  of  content  and 
active  exertion,  of  which  he  had  laid  the  foundation, 

Charles  is  reported  to  have  exclaimed,  laying  his  hand 
upon  the  golden  lucks  of  his  boy,  “ lilt  Jaciet.**  That 
his  prophecy  was  correct,  was  in  the  first  instance  imme- 
diately shown  by  the  successful  resistance  of  the  young 
King,  both  to  the  attempts  made  by  his  mother  to  ex- 
clude him  from  the  Government,  and  to  the  claims  set 
up  (not  unjustly)  by  John,  Duke  of  East  Gothland.^  I*  *uc- 
The  Estates  acted  most  wisely  in  raising  the  young  by 
Sovereign  of  eighteen  years  of  age  to  the  bead  of  affairs 
on  the  death  of  h»  father. 

Christian  II.,  on  the  death  of  his  father  John  in  1513,  Dksvakiu 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Dcnmnik  and  Norway.  He 
had  been  recoguised  as  the  heir  of  these  Kingdoms 


• G trier.  ii.  267.  f //.»<£  ii.  392,  298,  299. 
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since  the  years  14S7  amf  14S9  ; and  although  difficulties 
might  be  expected  to  arise  from  the  popular  or  national 
party  in  Sweden,  under  the  Protector  Steen  Slure,  lie 
had  receiver!  the  allegiance  of  a considerable  body  of 
Swedes  in  the  year  1499.  The  wretched  nature  of  his 
education,  at  once  injudicious  and  unworthy,  contributed 
to  exaggerate  into  positive  ferocity  a character  naturally 
harsh.  It  would  be  unjust  to  deny  the  excellence  in 
which  many  of  his  projects  were  conceived,  or  that  they 
would  ill  a short  time  have  rendered  Denmark  a highly 
flourishing  Kingdom.  But  to  battle  successfully  with 
ihe  Clergy,  the  Nobility,  and  the  Hanse  Towns  was  a 
ta>k  beyond  the  powers  of  Christian.  He  wished,  as 
has  remarked  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  Danish  His- 
torians, to  reap  with  undue  haste  that  harvest  of  his  bene- 
volent plans,  which  required  centuries  to  mature  and  bring 
to  perfection.  He  prematurely  called  up  into  hostile 
array  against  him  a host  of  time-hallowed  prejudices 
and  abuses;  and,  in  the  course  of  his  opposition  to  them 
and  their  upholders,  he  degenerated  into  a violent  and 
bloodthirsty  tyrant.  No  excuse  of  passion,  or  imperfect 
notions  of  morality,  can  palliate  the  appalling  horrors  of 
the  massacre  of  Stockholm,  and  the  deliberate  repetition 
of  similar  cruelties  throughout  Sweden.  The  perpetra- 
tion of  these  horrible  crimes  cast  a suspicion  over  all  his 
subsequent  attempts  at  improvement.  The  signal  of 
rebellion  was  first  given  by  the  Nobility  of  Jutland,  who 
declared  in  favour  of  Christian’s  paternal  uncle,  Fre- 
deric Duke  of  Holstein.  The  King  lost  all  heart,  and, 
after  a feeble  and  unavailing  opposition,  fled  with  his 
Queen  Isabella,  sister  of  Charles  V.,  and  other  less 
noble  ar\d  worthy  partners  of  his  misfortunes,  to  the 
protection  of  his  Imperial  brother-in-law.  His  flight 
was  ill-advised,  for  the  citizens  of  Copenhagen,  grateful 
to  Christian  for  the  prosperity  which  he  had  bestowed 
upon  them,  watched  with  tears  and  regrets  the  departure 
of  the  vessel  which  bore  away  the  founder  of  their 
fortunes.* 

Frederic  I.,  the  successor  of  Christian,  to  use  the 
words  of  the  Historian  before  mentioned,  did  not  possess 
the  comprehensive  intellect,  the  prompt  and  sagacious 
decision,  the  unwearied  activity,  nor  indeed  any  portion 
of  the  talent  for  command,  which,  with  a better  education 
and  mure  confirmed  habits  of  self-control,  would  have 
raised  his  predecessor  to  the  rank  of  the  most  accom- 
plished Sovereign  of  his  age. 

Agreeably  to  the  stipulations  entered  into  by  him  at 
his  accession,  most  of  the  lands,  of  which  temporary 
possession  had  been  taken  by  the  Crown,  were  restored 
to  the  Nobility;  nor  did  the  Clergy  neglect  to  secure 
advantageous  provisions  for  themselves  through  the 
weakness  of  the  new  Sovereign,  who  was  menaced  alike 
at  home  and  ubroad  by  the  adherents  of  the  deposed 
Christian.  The  Norwegians  atso  seized  the  opportunity 
to  extort  an  ordinance  rendering  Norway  an  elective 
Kingdom. 

In  that  distant  and  remote  region  changes  in  the 
established  order  of  things,  either  in  religious  or  civil 
government,  were  unacceptable  and  resisted.  But 
Denmark  at  this  time  presented  a striking  contrast  to 
her  sister  Kingdom  in  the  zeal  with  which  the  doctrines 
of  the  Reformation  were  adopted  and  propagated. 
Spreading  upwards,  from  the  hearty  attachment  of  the 
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body  of  the  people,  they  were  embraced  with  warmth  Annala  of 
and  vigour  for  their  own  intrinsic  merits.  Nor  did  Northern 
the  people  fail  to  discern  that,  in  breaking  the  chains  . , 

of  the  spiritual  domination  under  which  they  had  yrom 
groaned  so  long,  they  emancipated  themselves  at  the  0> 
same  time  from  the  thraldom  of  the  Nobility  and  1550. 

Hierarchy.*  In  Denmark,  moreover,  the  progress  to 
of  the  Reformation  was  marked  by  fewer  instances  of  a,  n. 
atrocity  and  violence  than  in  Germany.  It  was  in  the  1518 
accomplishment  of  his  multifarious  projects  that  Chris* 
tian  hud  erred;  his  people  were  ripe  for  the  im- 
provements a ud  aggrandizements  which  he  designed 
for  them 

Indignant  as  were  the  Clergy  at  the  decisions  of  the  Meeting  of 
assembly  of  Estates  field  ut  Odensee,  (in  August,  1527,)  *b#  K*iate* 
which  gave  legal  sanction  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Re*  JifWeni*e' 
formation,  they  looked  ill  vain  for  a leader  around  whose  ' D 
standard  they  might  rally.  They  hud  attacked  the  late  1527 
Sovereign  on  the  ground  of  his  Lutheran  predilections ; 
consequently,  they  could  not  consistently  recall  him,  and 
his  successor’s  rule  was  backed  by  a formidable  body 
of  troops.  But  when  Frederic  was  menaced  during  the 
luter  years  of  his  reign  by  a formidable  invasion,  under- 
taken by  Christian  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  his  lost 
Kingdom,  in  the  pressure  of  danger  he  succeeded  in 
making  common  cause  with  the  Clergy,  who  preferred 
the  certain  enjoyment  of  their  diminished  revenues 
under  his  mild  sway,  to  the  danger  of  losing  them  en- 
tirely should  his  more  violent  predecessor  be  restored. 

Christian  met  with  a variety  of  disasters  in  his  expedi- 
tion, and  was  at  last  taken  prisoner.  The  severity  of 
the  confinement  inflicted  on  him  has  left  a blot  on  the 
memory  of  his  uncle. t 

Frederic  died  on  April  10,  1533.  An  interregnum  Frederic 
of  almost  two  years  followed  liis  decease,  which  period  J®***^*1* 
was  filled  with  intestine  disturbances.  The  Catholic  party  ^rittiaa* 
were  anxious  to  elevate  to  the  throne  Prince  Charles,  m. 
the  second  son  of  the  late  Sovereign,  who  still  adhered  From 
to  the  ancient  faith ; the  Lutherans  supported  his  a.  d. 
elder  brother  Christian,  who  was  equally  zealous  in  his  1534. 

support  of  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  ; and  the  *•> 
claims  of  the  captive  Christian  were  once  again  espoused  A;  D* 
by  a party  in  Lflbeck,  as  a cloak  for  their  designs  to 
recover  some  portion  of  their  lost  commerce.  Such  was  * /'f*' 
the  real  object  of  their  leaders,  George  Wollenwebcr  3j"jer  and 
and  Marcus  Meyer,  in  whose  hands  the  ostensible  Chief  Wu.leo- 
and  General,  Count  Christian  of  Oldenburg,  was  no  webvr. 
more  than  a passive  instrument.  But  the  scheme 
failed,  in  consequence  mainly  of  the  downfal  of  the  two 
prime  movers. 

Gradually,  and  by  the  awl  of  the  King  of  Sweden, 

Christian  III.  established  himself  firmly  upon  the  throne. 

The  Reformation  was  completed  and  recognised  during 
his  reign,  but  the  aid  supplied  by  the  Nobility  was  Growing 
dearly  purchased  by  the  exlravagaut  concessions  made  l’oWrr  of. 
to  that  body.  Their  power  and  influence  were  dis-  j!j*  NoW” 
cernible  in  the  stipulations  exacted  from  Frederic  II.  on  jj. 

his  accession  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  From 

1559.  One  provision  calls  to  mind  the  Eastern  divi-  a.  d. 

sions  of  caste.  The  children  of  a woman  of  inferior  1559 
rank  by  a Noble  were  declared  incapable  of  inheriting  to 
either  the  rank  or  the  estates  attached  to  the  station  of  A.  d. 
their  futlicr.t  15S8. 

The  Hanseatic  influence,  so  long  predominant  in 
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Bergen,  had  been  for  some  time  declining,  and  about 
1560  was  utterly  overthrown  by  the  erection  ol  a citadel 
in  that  place,  which  awed  the  citizens  into  submission. 
The  other  principal  features  of  this  reign  were  the  sub- 
jection of  the  inhabitants  of  Ditmarsh,  and  the  bloody 
war  of  seven  years  with  the  Swedes  in  Livonia.  To  the 
exertions  of  the  gallant  veteran,  John  Ranzau,  Fre- 
deric owed  his  final  triumph  over  the  freedom-loving 
natives  of  the  remote  and  peculiar  district  first  men- 
tioned. The  war  in  Livonia  commenced,  in  consequence 
of  the  attempts  made  by  Frederic  to  provide  a separate 
territory  for  his  brother  Magnus  in  that  quarter.  Other 
causes  combined  to  involve  Sweden  in  hostilities,  and 
much  blood  and  treasure  were  ex pended  before  the  con- 
clusion of  Peace  at  Stettin,  December  13,  1570.  Hut 
the  thwarting  influences  of  nristocratical  prejudices 
interfered  to  prevent  the  Country  from  attaining  all  the 
advantages  which  lay  within  reach  from  this  measure. 
The  termination  of  hostilities  had,  however,  at  least  one 
good  result ; it  enabled  the  King  to  pursue  with  fewer 
distractions  the  various  plans  of  financial  and  internal 
improvement  laid  before  him  by  his  able  Minister,  Peter 
Oxe,  the  Sully,  as  lie  has  been  called,  of  Denmark. 
This  title  is  inappropriately  and  undeservedly  bestowed  ; 
for,  great  as  the  profits  have  been  which  Denmark  has 
derived  from  the  Sound  tolls  first  systematized  by  him, 
and  enforced  by  the  erection  of  the  castle  of  Crouen- 
burg,  and  careful  as  he  was  of  the  comforts  and  pleasures 
of  his  countrymen,  there  is  small  analogy,  beyond  their 
financial  economy,  between  the  Minister  of  the  chief 
Kingdom  of  Europe  and  that  of  one  of  its  smallest, 
consisting  only  of  a peninsula  and  a few  islands  * 

The  earlier  part  of  the  long  reign  of  Christian  IV'. 
belongs  in  its  details  exclusively  to  the  History  of  Den- 
mark, and  the  latter  moiety  is  closely  blended  with  that 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War;  no  more  than  a brief  men- 
tion, therefore,  of  the  first  portion  will  be  made  at  pre- 
sent. The  vigorous  spirit  of  the  young  Monarch  was 
not  long  in  showing  itself,  although  he  had  subscribed 
the  same  articles  of  capitulation  as  his  father.  At  the 
age  of  thirteen  he  obtained  from  the  Emperor  (the  feudal 
head  of  his  Duchies)  a declaration  of  his  majority.  In 
1611  war  again  broke  out  between  Sweden  ami  Den- 
mark, but  was  terminated  by  the  Peace  of  Sifirnd  in 
1613.  Its  provisions  were  eminently  favourable  to 
Denmark.  The  right  (so  often  and  so  fiercely  con- 
tested) of  bearing  the  three  crowns  in  the  national 
shield  was  confirmed  to  that  Kingdom,  which  likewise 
received  a million  of  dollars.  The  King  of  Sweden,  on 
his  part,  promised  to  desist  for  the  future  from  attempts 
upon  the  Fins  of  Nordland,  which  had  led  to  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war ; and,  with  a considerable  portion  of 
Danish  Lapland,  to  resign  the  title  of  King  of  that 
Country.! 

Freed  from  the  pressure  of  this  war,  Christian  pur- 
sued with  vigour  for  a season  his  multifarious  and  ex- 
tensive schemes.  He  raised  a standing  army  in  Den- 
mark, consisting  of  five  thousand  of  the  Crown  peasants, 
armed  and  equipped  in  the  German  fashion,  and  also 
a corps  of  two  thousand  seamen.  In  compliance  with 
the  prevailing  fashion  of  the  times,  he  established  an 
East  India  Company;  but  the  opposition  of  the  Dutch 
threw  many  obstacles  in  the  course  of  the  talented  and 
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enterprising  Don  Mi  Admiral  Gjedde.  Companies  for 
trading  to  Greenland  mid  Iceland  were  likewise  csta- 
Wished  at  ihis  tune.  v ^ 

Seventeen  years  befnrp  the  lauding  of  Guft&vua  in  From 
Germany,  the  troubles  and  intrigues  consequent  on  the  *.  i>. 
extinction  of  the  ancient  House  of  Rurik  in  the  person  1550 
of  Feodor  I.,  in  1598,  had  been  terminated  by  theele-  to 
vution  of  Michael  Fedrowitzeh  Rornanow  to  the  dignity  a.  n. 
of  Czar  in  1613.  A host  of  recollections  is  called  up  1618. 
from  ages  long  since  passed,  when  we  read  that  one  of  Rcmia. 
the  candidates  for  the  disputed  diadem.  Prince  Charles  0|-t^C<M>n 
Philip,  was  recommended  by  the  Archimandrite  Cy-  famjiy  0f 
prian,  on  the  ground  of  his  being  a native  of  Sweden,  Bunk, 
the  Country  of  Rurik. # The  lapse  of  more  than  seven  a.  d. 
centuries  had  not  obliterated  the  memory  of  the  bold  1598. 
adventurer,  who  sought  fortune  and  fame  in  the  Eastern  Elevation 
regions,  as  did  others  of  the  same  race  at  a somewhat 
Intel  period  along  the  Western  shores,  and  in  the  fair  |G  be  C»ar. 
Kingdoms  and  Islands  of  the  South  of  Europe.  The  A „ 
old  Northern  blood  ruled  in  the  full  aristocracy  of  con-  ) 01 3. 

quest  in  Novogorod,  and  under  Wladimir  the  Great  Kady  occu 
(the  great-grandson  of  Rurik)  foreign  leaders  portioned  rwii'ii  of 
the  lands  on  the  Volga  and  the  Dniepr,  as  in  the  South  l,y 
of  Italy  and  in  other  realms  of  the  West.  The  mari-  yia^inil* 
lime  daring  and  skill  which  rendered  the  visitation  of  Aristocracy 
the  rovers  so  terrible  to  the  coast  of  Britain,  filled  the  ofconquesf. 
inhabitants  of  Myxantium  with  alarm  for  themselves  and  Runk. 
for  their  flourishing  commerce  with  the  Northern  shores  ®* 
of  the  Euxine  ; and  the  Emperors  of  the  East  acknow- 
ledged  the  valour  of  the  strangers  by  intrusting  the 
guardianship  of  their  persons  to  guards  selected  from  Frum 
their  numbers  under  the  name  of  Wfirdyger,  Varagcr,  x.  n. 

or  Fcederuts  for  such  is  the  import  of  mi  appellation  so  955. 

frequently  recurring  in  the  annals  of  that  feeble  and  tu 
waning  Siaie.t  A.  D. 

Many  points  of  resemblance  were  shared  in  common  9S1. 
by  the  Northmen  of  the  Western  and  Eastern  migra-  Different 
lions,  but  the  results  of  their  respective  occupancies  were 
widely  different.  The  feudal  system  was  unknown  in 
Russia;  a name  which,  originally  the  national  designation  nVaervaM* 
of  the  powerful  strangers,  and  also  that  by  which  the  ta  the  East 
Swedes  were  anciently  known  to  the  Fins,  was  adopted  •'"* ,"es* 
by  the  Slavic  inhabitants  of  the  Country  in  which  they  0 rv**c’ 
settled.^  Rut  we  are  destitute  of  all  satisfactory  autho- 
rities resecting  the  period  and  course  of  their  amal- 
gamation with  the  original  denizens  of  the  wide  district 
which  assumed  their  name;  and  in  local  circumstances, 
in  the  difficulty  of  communication,  in  the  genius  of  the 
people,  in  the  absence  of  neighbouring  or  formidable 
enemies,  may  be  fmind,  probably,  the  reasons  for  the 
less  complete  adoption  of  the  feudal  government. 

Russia  received  the  seeds  of  Christianity  from  Constan- 
tinople; the  gorgeous  splendours  of  its  ritual  assorted 
with  her  barbaric  fondness  for  show  and  ornament,  but 
the  monastic  institutions  of  the  East  were  far  less 
favourable  than  those  of  Western  Europe  to  the  progress 
of  society,  of  agriculture,  and  of  internal  improvement. 

The  wide  plains  of  Russia  were  beyond  the  reach  of 
Papal  sway.  The  attempts  of  Rome  to  establish  a spi- 
ritual sovereignty  frequently  produced  results  beneficial 
to  national  intercourse ; but  designs  of  this  nature  were 
beyond  the  pow»r  of  the  ill-organized  hierarchy  of  the 
Eastern  Church,  and  Russia  remained  isolated  ami  un- 
known. The  character  of  her  political  and  religious 
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History*  existence  resembled  the  torpid  and  uniform  stillness  of 
- ' her  wastes,  save  where,  as  in  Flcseow  and  Novogorod, 
From  was  heard  live  bustle  of  commerce  or  the  activity  of 
AJ  ,D*  freemen,  but  at  intervals  so  widely  distant  as  to  make  the 
1350.  general  gloom  more  visible* 
to  It  is  not  our  intention  to  follow  the  monotoning  course 

D’  of  Russian  History  throughout  or  in  detail.  Wludiinir 
wYftmir  the  Great,  on  his  decease  iu  lU  1 5,  divided  his  Empire 
thr  tittst  among  his  sons,  amounting  to  the  patriarchal  number 
IliaiWaib.  of  twelve.  His  project  was  to  establish  a system  of  sc- 
a.  u pa  rate  Governments,  but  subordinate  to  tire  Sovereign 
1015.  of  the  grand  Piincipaliiy,  the  Capital  of  which  was 
Dmijw  hi*  removed  about  fitly  years  subsequently  from  Novogorod 
FuJut^of  Kiewr.  But  Wludimir’s  design  failed  iu  practice, 
thTayktan  from  inherent  faultiness  of  principle.  The  projected 
of  Sibtc*  union,  in  the  judgtmml  of  the  sagacious  writer  from 
iwpowl  liy  w hom  the  substance  of  these  remarks  is  drawn,  was  too 
WUulimu.  |ax  to  aflor  \ aay  security  against  a foreign  tine,  while  at 
the  same  time  its  restraints  were  sufficiently  strong  to 
fetter  the  free  and  natural  course  of  improvement  and 
civilization.  Destitute  of  the  advantages  of  a grand  and 
well -Organized  whole,  its  component  parts  w»  re  not  left 
to  advance  through  separate  difficulties  and  experience 
to  the  political  majority  to  which  such  salutary  training 
leads,  t 

DlktuiWd,  Generations  passed  away  after  the  decease  of  Wla- 
gl  siiuy,  dimir  in  schism  and  bloodshed,  but  slid  in  ignotauce 
and  darkness.  The  wars  of  Rus-da  were  the  petty 
of'un.via.  quarrels  of  her  rival  Princes;  they  brought  no  accession 
of  skill,  and  stable  peace  and  statutable  order  were  at 
their  termination  as  remote  as  at  their  commencement. 
That  her  Church  was  uudisturbed  by  heresy  or  dispute, 
so  far  from  Wing  a proof  of  a calm  and  harmonioua 
slate  within,  sets  forth  in  the  dearest  colours  the  passive 
acquiescence  of  the  laity,  and  the  dull  and  utiinquiring 
Tartar  ignorance  of  the  priesthood.  Russia  could  not  hope  to 

invuum.  oppose  successfully  the  attacks  of  the  gram  I son  of 

Genghis  Hatu,  who,  following  the  career  of  his  lather 
Tkchutachi.  TscbuLchi, the  victor  of  the  Kalkn,  reduced  successively 
a.  d.  the  Tribes  on  the  rivers  Kaik,  Jaina,  and  Wolga,  the 

1235.  city  of  Moscow,  which  had  been  founded  about  ninety 

Batu.  years  previously,  and  pushed  his  advances  as  far  as 

a.  d.  Novogorod  and  Kiew.  From  this  period,  untd  the  vic- 

1237.  lories  of  Ivan  Vasiliewitzsch,  extend*  tlie  domination 

doiniriUin  l*lB  M®n8af*  ♦ B domination  which  extinguished  all 
overthrown  national  and  independent  feeling  during  the  long  pres- 
hy Ivan.  vure  of  more  than  two  hundred  years,  and  has  left  be- 

a.  n.  hind  it  consequences  more  enduring  in  the  abject  and 

1470.  unhesitating  submission  to  their  rulers,  in  which  the 

early  Czars  found  a powerful  support  to  their  thrones.^ 
Russia  was  left  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  enemies  on 
all  aides.  With  the  exception  of  a small  district  in  the 
North-West,  the  Tartar  sway  prevailed  every  where. 
Almndtr  Her  national  hero,  Alexander  Newski,  (who  derived  his 
Nrwuki.  appellation  from  the  victory  on  the  tank*  of  the  Neva, 
Teutonic™*  repelled  the  incursion*  of  the  Teutonic 

Knight*.  Knight*.)  was  compelled  to  receive  investiture  from  the 
a.  n.  Khan  of  Kaptschak.  In  a district  so  called,  lying  be- 
1241.  lwe«n  the  rivers  Wolga,  Don,  and  Saik,  was  cstshtahed 
Khur-s  of  the  camp  or  leaguer  of  the  successors  of  Batu,  to  whose 
Kaptschak.  rude  Court  the  Princes  of  the  various  regions  of  Russia 
wienty'in*  were  eoroPe,1<<4  repair  for  investiture,  and  for  aB 
ItuMi*.  n decisions  of  importance. § Hence,  also,  emissaries  were 

• SpittWr,  3*8—332.  4 ibid.  iv.  330. 
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sent  to  the  various  Capitals  of  Russia,  to  superintend  Annals  of 
and  collect  the  tribute  imposed  upon  his  vassals  at  the  Northern 
pleasure  of  the  Khan  of  the  Golden  Horde.  On  the 
West,  Gcdiuiir,  the  Sovereign  of  Lithuania,  seized,  about 
1370,  on  Volhynia,  the  city  of  Kiew,  and  the  districts  on 
the  Dnieper.  And  twenty  years  subsequently  the  Pole*  1550 
reduced  the  greater  part  of  Sendomir,  Red  Russia,  Po-  ,Q 
dolia,  and  the  districts  wit  ch  were  assigned  to  Austria  A 
at  the  partition  of  1772.  Thus  subjugated  and  torn  JOIN 
was  Russia  at  the  close  of  the  XlVth  Century.*  OomjtieU* 

Tlie  rivalry  of  the  Prince*  of  Moscow  and  Twer  had  of  the  Li- 
induced  them  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  Khans.  But  tlie  thuaoian*. 
barbarous  supremacy  of  these  |x>wcrlul  settlers  was  A*  D- 
drawing  towards  a close.  New  hordes  and  new  leaders,  1350 
in  succession,  wasted  Russia  in  their  struggles  for  the 
mastery,  until  the  Kaptschak  power  was  finally  over*  A D 
thrown  by  a decisive  victory  obtained  by  Titnour  over  (370 
the  Khan  of  that  district  in  1395.  Timoor's  arms  being 
soon  after  turned  in  u Southward  direction,  Russia  was 
spared  tta  more  extended  horrors  and  devastation  of  his 
visit ; but  the  ellecis  of  his  victory  were  visible  in  the 
diminished  power  and  influence  of  the  various  Sove- 
reigns which  now  sprung  up  iu  the  Crimea,  C'asan, 

Astracan,  and  on  the  Irtish,  whose  thrones  were  des- 
tined to  fall  at  no  distant  |xriod  before  the  fortune  and 
courage  of  Ivan  Vusiliewilzsch. 

The  reign  of  l\an  Vasiliewitzsch,  mi rn anted  the  IvanViiti 
Great,  extended  from  146*2  to  1505,  five  of  which  (1477  liewitudn 
to  1491)  were  occupied  with  the  war  of  emancipation  From 
from  the  Tartan*.  He  curbed  the  arrogance  of  the  A* 
Nobles,  ami  established,  as  a fundamental  law,  the 
unity  and  indivisibility  of  the  Empire,  which  he  restored  ^ d 
to  its  former  limits.  Civilization  hod  made  but  little 
progress  in  hi*  dominions,  and  the  spirit  of  his  subjects 
had  been  broken  by  their  long  slavery,  but  Ivan,  who 
possessed  the  firmness  and  energy  of  a despot,  exerted 
them  for  the  advantage  of  a people  for  whom  no  other 
form  of  government  would  at  the  time  have  been 
equally  suitable. 

Ivan  was  succeeded,  in  October,  1 505,  by  Wasilei  IV.,  Waiilei  IV’. 
who  continued  in  tlie  course  commenced  Ivy  his  father,  A.  o. 
of  reducing  the  power  of  the  Nobles.  He  wrested  1505. 
Smolensko  from  the  Poles,  but  they  won  several  vic- 
tories over  the  Russian*  in  the  course  of  their  bloody 
war*;  and  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea,  who  were  in 
alliance  with  them,  were  in  the  constant  habit  of  plun- 
dering the  adjoining  territories.  An  attempt  was  made  Courted  by 
to  induce  the  Russian  Sovereign  to  join  in  the  holy  cause  J®*** 
of  defending  Christendom  against  the  Turks,  and  an  riuccg' 
Envoy  was  *enl  for  the  first  time  from  Germany  to  tha 
Czars  with  this  object,  while  Clement  VII.  at  the  same 
moment  attempted  to  bribe  the  Czar  into  the  Romish 
Church  by  the  title  of  King. 

Wasilei'*  decease,  in  1 533,  opened  the  succession  to  Death  of 
bis  son  Ivan  Vasiliewitzsch,  who  exceeded  all  his  pre- 
d*ce«mors  in  his  measures  for  the  civilization  of  his  sub-  A* 
jeets.  It  is  true  that  a century  subsequent  to  the  pub- 
Mention  of  the  first  printed  book  at  Mentx,  the  Art  had  ijcwit*»ch 
been  transplanted  to  Moscow.  But  it  remained  there  11. 
stationary,  a barren  and  fruitless  exotic.  Concerning  Barfcanma 
the  state  of  civilization  in  Russia,  an  anecdote  recorded 
of  Ivan  will  be  sufficient.  Christian  III.  of  Denmark 
sent  to  his  brother  Sovereign  a dock,  as  a present, 
which  the  latter  is  said  to  have  returned,  with  the  reply, 

— that  lie  had  no  see  for  it,  teeing  that  he  was  a Chris* 

• Spinier,  iv.  336.  Ww’i  U*trrgm*g. 
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firm  Emperor,  who  believed  in  God,  and  bad  nothing  to 
do  with  planets  and  signs  of  the  z<xliac.  The  remark 
which  follows  this  anecdote,  in  the  Historian  from  whom 
it  is  taken,  is  obviously  true,  that  the  continuance  of 
this  state  of  things  in  Russia  must  have  been  auxiously 
desired  by  the  Dutch  and  Hanseatic  traders  to  that 
Country.* 

‘ To  Ivan  Russia  is  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  a 
standing  army,  the  Slrelitxea.  Kasan,  in  1552,  and 
Astracan,  in  1554,  submitted  to  his  arms.  Having 
turned  his  attention  subsequently  towards  Uvonia,  be 
formed  the  plan  of  establishing  Magnus  of  Denmark  in 
the  Sovereignly  of  that  Country.  But  the  failure  of  this 
scheme  drew  upon  him  twenty-four  years  of  hostility 
with  Sweden  and  Poland.  Com|H'lled  to  court  in  his 
distress  the  mediation  of  foreign  Princes,  he  whs  at 
length  enabled  to  conclude  a peace  for  ten  years  at 
Zapolya,  in  1552.  This  Treaty  left  Poland  in  confirmed 
possession  of  Livonia,  and  Sweden  secured  the  larger 
portion  of  Ingria  and  Careliu. 

In  the  two  years  which  intervened  between  the  Peace 
of  Zapolya  and  the  accession  of  Feodor,  the  son  of 
Ivan,  to  the  throne  vacant  by  the  death  of  his  father, 
Siberia  was  discovered  by  Jermak,  a wandering  Cossack. 
Its  reduction  was  not,  however,  completed  during  a long 
period.  Ou  the  decease  of  Feodor,  in  1595,  the  male 
descendants  of  the  founder  of  the  Russian  Empire,  the 
ancient  line  of  Rurik,  became  extinct;  and  for  fifteen 
years  Russia  was  in  Consequence  a scene  of  bloodshed, 
conspiracy,  and  usurpation.  It  is  not  quite  clear 
whether  the  second  son  of  Ivan  II.,  Demetrius,  was 
murdered  by  Boris  Godunow,  a Noble  whose  sister 
Feodor  II.  had  espoused.  But  Demetrius  was  dead, 
und  a Monk,  Gregory  Otrepicw,  gathered  ruund  him  a 
powerful  party  by  personating  tire  deceased  Prince. 
The  Polish  party  among  the  Nobles  supported  Uladis- 
laus,  son  of  King  Sigismund  III.,  and  a Polish  garrison 
in  consequence  took  possession  of  the  Kremlin,  whence 
they  sallied  forth  and  committed  the  most  frightful 
ravages.  The  presence  of  Swedish  troops  in  Nuvogorod 
secured  the  support  of  its  citizens  to  a Prince  of  the 
House  of  Vasa. 

But  the  Polish  garrison  being  at  last  compelled  to 
withdraw  from  Moscow,  n period  was  put  to  the  internal 
dissensions  of  the  Country.  In  a meeting  at  Moscow, 
deputies  from  the  Clergy,  Nobility,  and  cities  elected 
Michael  Fedcrowitzsch  Romannw  to  he  Czar,  and  the 
dignity  was  declared  to  be  hereditary  in  his  family.  For 
his  elevation  the  young  Sovereign,  whose  age  did  not 
exceed  seventeen,  was  indebted  to  his  collateral  con- 
nection with  the  ancient  Imperial  House,  and  to  the 
popularity  of  his  father,  the  Metropolitan  of  Rostoif. 
Gradually  succeeding  in  relieving  himself  from  his 
vurious  antagonists,  among  whom  the  Swedes  under 
De  la  Gardie  were  not  the  least  formidable,  Michael 
established  himself  on  the  throne  of  Russia,  which  he 
occupied  until  1645.  His  measures  were  moderate 
and  pacific,  for  he  had  to  shape  his  course  among  diffi- 
culties. But  his  prudent  caution  laid  the  seeds  of  the 
increased  authority  of  his  son  and  successor,  Alexis, 
father  of  Peter  the  Great,  t Of  the  advantages  secured 
to  Russia  by  their  sway  one  instance  will  suffice : by  the 
Treaty  of  Slolbowa,  in  1617,  she  obtained  Kexhohn  and 
the  remainder  of  Ingria  and  Karelia.  It  was  no  empty 
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boast  of  Gustavus,  that  the  Riolans  were  shut  out  Annals af 
from  launching  a boat  OH  the  Baltic — in  1702  the  city  N°rl*M!r® 
of  St.  Petersburg  was  commenced  by  the  Russians.*  s 

The  elevation  of  Henry  of  Anjnu  to  the  throne  of 
Poland  has  already  been  mentioned.  It  took  place  in 
1572,  on  the  death  of  S gismund  Augustus,  the  last  of 
the  line  of  the  Sagellons.  But  Henry’s  reign  was  but 
for  a lew  months,  and  the  throne  was  declared  vacant 
on  his  failing  to  return  within  the  time  prescribed. 

Stephen  Bntliory,  of  the  Sieben-burgen,  was  the  sue-  Poi-ano. 
ceasful  candidate.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  Ern-  Stephen 
peror  Maximilian  was  among  the  defeated  applicants.  "From* 

Of  live  war  provoked  by  Russia,  and  terminated  by 
the  Treaty  of  Zapolya,  in  1582,  mention  bus  been  pre- 
viously made.  By  its  provision*,  Livonia,  so  long  the 
hone  of  contention  among  the  Kingdoms  of  the  North, 
fell  to  the  share  of  Poland,  and  was  divided  into  Pula-  15S6. 
tinates.  Livonia 

In  1586  the  death  of  Stephen  Bathory  let  loose  all  jj'^d  to 
the  had  passions  of  the  rival  factions  of  the  Nobles, 

The  party  of  Zamoisky  attempted  to  seek,  in  the  union 
of  the  two  Crowns  of  Sweden  and  Poland,  strength  and 
dignity.  Another  supported  the  Archduke  Maximilian.  Stephen. 
But  the  talents  of  Zamoisky,  then  Chancellor  of  the 
Kingdom,  secured  the  Crown  for  Sigismund,  son  of  Elevation 
John  King  of  Sweden,  and  involved  the  Country  during  *>f 
Corty-five  years  in  the  miseries  of  his  reign. 

Sigismund  soon  lost  Sweden,  and  with  it  much  of  his 
authority  in  Poland.  In  1607  the  Sovereign  was  eorn- 
pelled  to  ask  pardon  of  the  haughty  Nobles  of  his  King- 
dom, and  to  promise  a better  observance  on  his  purt  of 
the  Pacta  conrr/tta,  or  capitulation,  which  he  had  at 
his  election  sworn  to  observe.  The  union  of  Russians,  Internal 
which  placed  the  Crown  on  the  head  of  Michael  Ro-  disturb- 
manow,  destroyed  the  hopes  of  securing  that  Sove- anc*** 
reignty  for  his  son  Uladislau*,  which  might  in  all  pro-  Declining 
Lability  have  been  effected  had  he  consented  to  conform  ***** 
to  the  Greek  Church.  And  bright  as  were  the  glories  PolaoJ* 
of  the  Turkish  campaigns,  these  lust  had  a direct  tend- 
ency to  augment  the  dangerous  power  of  the  Nobles,  to 
whom  the  laurels  thus  won  belonged.  They  secured 
to  the  Kingdom  no  counterbalancing  territorial  advan- 
tage, nor  any  compensation  in  money  or  influence.! 

Sigismund  obstinately  persevered  in  his  refusal  to  SigiwmaJ 
yield  to  his  declining  fortunes  and  abandon  his  claims 
upon  the  Crown  of  Sweden.  He  continued  to  use  the  claims  on 
Royal  title,  and  would  not  concede  to  his  cousin  more  Sweden, 
than  the  Ducal  style,  which  he  iulicritcd  from  the  divi- 
sion  of  his  grand  lather.  No  means  of  agitation  were 
left  unemployed,  but  Sigismund  neglected  to  strike  the 
blow  at  the  proper  time,  when  the  young  Monarch  of 
Sweden  was  surrounded  by  enemies,  and  in  the  projier 
place,  in  Livonia  and  Eslbonia,  in  which  Provinces 
Polish  and  Swedish  troops  were  suffered  to  lie  idly 
watching  each  other.* 

Years  passed  away,  and  truces  were  contracted  sue-  Arrogance 
cessivelv,  until  Gustavus  had  freed  himself  at  length  of  Si|ri*- 
firom  two  of  the  enemies,  Dim  mark  and  Russia,  by  7u,r“1' 
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which  he  had  been  previously  entangled, 
for  peace;  his  Kingdom,  exhausted  by  sixty  years  of 
warfare,  stood  in  need  of  re*t ; but  it  was  rendered 
impracticable  by  the  obstinate  folly  of  the  King  of 
Poland.  He  clung  to  the  shadow  of  departed  great- 
ness; his  own  weakness,  great  and  palpable  as  it  was. 


• Fry  sell,  v.  32,  .13.  f Settler,  it.  295—297. 
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proven!  insufficient  to  convince  him  how  idle  and  arro- 
gant were  lit*  pretensions,  and  in  their  support  be 
brought  die  hosts  of  Gustavus  into  Poland. 

The  flames  of  war,  which  commenced  In  Livonia, 
spread  gradually  to  Polish  Prussia,  and  subsequently  to 
the  mouths  of  the  Vistula.  Desultory  operations  con- 
sumed the  first  two  years.  An  armistice  was  concluded 
from  1618  until  1621,  after  which  Gustavus  renewed 
the  war  with  vigour.  Riga  fell,  Samngitia  was  invaded, 
and  the  Poles  were  worsted  in  several  engagements. 
But  the  prayers  and  fears  of  the  Lithuanians,  who  lay 
next  in  the  course  of  the  victors,  were  unheeded  by  Si- 
gismund.  The  curse  of  Poland  was  upon  her.  The 
pride  and  war-loving  spirit  of  her  Nobles  swayed  the 
councils  of  Sigismund,  and  all  proposals  for  peace  were 
rejected  •« 

Gustavus  now  applied  himself  with  vigour,  to  the 
task  of  scourging  out  of  the  Poles  this  idle  humour. 
Master  of  the  harbours  and  the  whole  line  of  sea-coast, 
he  drew  supplies  unimpeded  from  his  own  Country,  and 
converted  at  the  same  time  to  his  own  use  the  port  dues 
and  customs  of  Various  important  places.  Three  causes 
intervened  to  prevent  his  putting  a successful  termination 
to  the  war  in  the  following  years;  ami  these  were  his 
frequent  absences  in  Sweden,  his  disinclination  to  sepa- 
rate himself  too  widely  from  the  field  of  his  operations, 
and  the  confinement  superinduced  by  some  severe 
wounds.  Sigismiiml,  in  1629,  was  reinforced  by  a body 
of  ten  thousand  of  Wallenstein's  discharged  soldiers 
under  Arnim.  With  their  powerful  aid  he  made  some 
advances,  and  coped  with  Gustavus  in  the  drawn  fields 
of  Stum  and  Marienburg.  But  Gustavus  was  the  first 
to  rally  from  loss  and  pestilence,  and  the  auxiliaries 
growing  weary  of  the  bloodthirsty  vanity  of  Sigismund, 
this  latter  Monarch  was  obliged  to  conclude  with  his 
cousin,  for  six  years,  the  Truce  of  Stumsdorf,  which  left 
him  in  possession  of  Livonia,  with  Riga,  Menu* I,  Pillau, 
Bran  ns  berg,  and  Elbing.t 

These  years  of  war  were  the  apprenticeship  of  Gus- 


• Fryxell,  v.  109. 


tavus.  " I have  been  wounded,"  he  said,  on  one  occa- 
sion, with  reference  to  the  Imperial  auxiliaries  above- 
mentioned,  “ by  an  eagle  in  Livonia."  But  the  haughty 
House  of  Austria  bed  to  stoop  before  him  in  its  own 
realms,  as  a retribution,  at  no  distant  period. 

Every  Autumn  Gustavus  crossed  the  Baltic  to  visit 
his  paternal  Kingdom.  There,  when  the  Winter  of  those 
high  latitudes  renders  communication  rapid  and  easy, 
he  want  round  hia  dominions,  counselling,  exhorting, 
preparing,  and  arming  for  the  coming  year.  His  re- 
turns were  seasons  of  rejoicing,  for  he  brought  bock 
spoils  and  standards;  his  triumphs  were  celebrated  With 
solemn  festivals,  processions,  and  thanksgivings.  His 
departures  were  also  seasons  of  rejoicings,  for  the  young 
Nobles  and  warriors  of  Sweden  longed  to  take  part  in 
his  triumphs,  and  to  secure  to  themselves  a fchare  of 
their  gain  and  glory. 

The  faithful  service  of  Axel  Oxcnstierna  mainly  con- 
tributed to  the  triumphs  of  his  master.  This  distm- 

f wished  man  was  born  at  Fano  in  Upland,  in  1583. 

I is  original  destination  was  for  the  ministry,  and  he 
retained  through  life  a fondness  for  theological  studies. 
Aficr  completing  his  education  at  the  Universities  of 
Rostock,  Wittenberg,  and  Jcua,  he  visited  most  of  the 
Courts  of  Germany.  In  1602  he  was  called  to  Sweden 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Charles  IX.  Six  years 
later  he  became  a member  of  the  Senate.  The  dexterity 
displayed  by  him  in  adjusting  a dispute  between  the 
Nobility  of  Livonia  and  the  city  of  Revel  induced  bis 
Sovereign  to  appoint  him  to  a situation  in  his  house- 
hold. At  the  accession  of  Gustavus  to  the  throne,  he 
was  raised  to  be  Chancellor  of  the  Kingdom,  and  sub- 
sequently directed  the  proceedings  of  the  Treaty  of 
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Stolbowa. 

Following  his  Sovereign  to  Livonia,  he  was  invested 
with  the  military  command  of  the  conquered  districts, 
where  he  aided  him  in  the  Summer  with  his  counsel, 
and  in  the  Winter  supplied  his  place  in  the  cabinet  and 
in  the  field.  But  a wider  field  of  Oxen&tierna’s  labours 
and  fame  is  now  opening  before  us. 
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CHAPTER  CXI. 

THE  THIRTY  YEARS’  WAR. 

FROM  A.  D.  1619.  TO  A.  D.  1648. 


The  death  of  the  Emperor  Matthias,  which  took  place 
(as  has  been  before  mentioned)  on  March  20,  1619, 
was  at  a season  of  imminent  peril  for  Austria.  Less 
dangerous  in  reality,  than  some  humbler  schemes 
which  were  then  in  agitation,  the  designs  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Union  portended  the  total  overthrow  of  the 
German  branch  of  the  House  of  Hspsburg.  It  was 
proposed  to  elevate  to  the  Imperial  dignity  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  who  hod  supplied  to  the  Count  Monsfeld  the 
March  lio,  troops  with  which  that  child  of  discord  wus  engaged  in 
a.  o.  opposing  the  Imperialists  in  Bohemia.  A second  scheme 

1619,  was  that  of  raising  the  young  Elector  Palatine  to  the 

Candidates  throne  of  Bohemia.  The  attempt  to  accomplish  this, 
for  the  Im-  amj  signal  failure,  will  first  be  treated  in  the  ensuing 
pm»l  dig-  sj.c,cj,  0f  tj,e  war  nf  thirty  years.* 

Critical  Ferdinand’s  position  at  the  time  of  his  accession  seemed 
jH»»iiinr.  of  dark  and  hopeless.  His  Generals,  Dampierre  and 
Ferdinand.  Boucquoy,  the  first  by  birth  a Frenchman,  the  second  a 
scholar  of  Spinola,  were  barely  able  to  stem  with  their 
foreign  mercenaries  the  flood  of  national  insurrection 
Undo-  which  threatened  them  on  nil  sides.  Bohemia,  Lusa- 
mimmis  »n  ^0t  Moravia,  Silesia,  were  all  taking  up  arms.  Bethlem 
tr  * ion.  (jahor,  the  Waiwode  of  the  Siebenbfirgcn,  made  alliance 
with  the  maleconlents  of  Hungary;  mid  the  Southern 
Duchies  were  on  the  point  of  rebellion.  Flushed  with 
conquest,  the  tumultuary  army  of  the  Bohemians,  under 
Count  Thurn,  not  only  penetrated  to  Vienna,  but  a body 
Ferdi-  0f  them  even  entered  the  palace,  and  making  their  way 
I>Cr'  to  Prrsc,,ce  Ferdinand,  attempted  to  force  him  to 
danger,  concessions,  and  to  join  their  cause.  But  they  knew 
little  of  his  character.  Too  proud  and  too  courageous 
to  give  way,  Ferdinand,  according  to  his  own  account, 
was  steeled  by  the  confidence  of  uccepted  prayer,  and  a 
paramount  sense  of  duty.  He  was  rescued  from  his 
perilous  situation  by  the  timely  arrival  of  a body  of 
horse,  despatches!  by  Dampierre,  under  the  command 
(as  is  said)  of  Albert  of  Wallenstein.  Thurn  and  his 
Bohemians  withdrew  Northwards;  and  success,  the 
only  bond  of  such  tumultuary  forces,  having  deserted 
them,  they  became  rapidly  reduced  and  disorganized.f 
Escaper!  from  this  danger,  Ferdinand  haslened  to  the 
assembly  of  Electors  at  Frankfort,  by  way  of  Munich. 
Ferdinand  In  the  capital  of  his  kinsman  and  early  associate,  he 
f)uke  of*  P^vailed  on  Maximilian  to  lend  the  active  aid  of  the 
Bavaria  League  in  opposing  the  Union,  and  quelling  the  dis- 


History. 


• Stenacl,  p.  412. 

f Struwl,  rot.  i.  p.413.  Coxe,rol.  ii.  p,  765.  Fbretcr,  rol.i-p.  34. 
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turbanccs  in  Bohemia.  It  was  contended  by  the  Bohe-  The  Thirty 
inian  deputies  at  Frankfort,  that  Ferdinand,  not  being  Year*’ 
in  actual  possession  of  Bohemia,  could  not  be  properly 
regarded  as  Elector.  But  Saxony  joined  the  three 
Spiritual  Electors  in  preferring  Ferdinand,  and  oil 
August  29,  1619,  he  was  elected  Emperor.  On  the  day 
following,  the  Estates  of  Bohemia,  having  previously 
declared  that  Ferdinand,  in  consequence  of  falsehood, 
religious  persecution,  and  conspiring  with  Spain  against 
the  liberties  of  Bohemia,  had  justly  forfeited  the  crown  F.tccUd 
of  that  kingdom,  elected  Frederic  V.,  Elector  Palatine,  Emperor, 
their  King.  It  was  judged  expedient  that  no  lime  AuK-  28» 
should  be  lost,  otherwise  the  actual  elevation  of  Ferdi-  A ■ D* 

nand  to  the  Imperial  dignity  might  have  carried  off  - 
many  waverers.* 

The  Electors  of  Saxony  und  Brandenburg,  the  Duke  King  of 
of  Bavaria,  his  mother,  and  his  father-  in-law,  James  I.  Bohemia, 
of  England,  attempted  to  dissuade  Frederic  from  Differences 
assuming  his  uew  dignity.  AH  the  cherished  notions  jSJfF  hw 
of  the  obedience  due  from  subjects  to  their  anointed  iJTthspra- 
Ruler,  which  were  predominant  in  the  mind  of  the  denreofihe 
“ wise  fool”  (to  borrow  the  words  of  Sully)  who  at  nw»une. 
that  time  dishonoured  the  Crown  of  England,  were  out- 
raged by  the  attempt  of  the  Bohemians  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  Ferdinand.  But  the  opposite  advice 
of  his  weak  and  ambitious  wife,  of  his  uncles,  Maurice, 

Prince  of  Orange,  and  the  Duke  of  Bouillon,  prevailed. 

Bethlem  Gabor  had  his  own  interest  too  closely  in  view, 
not  to  give  similar  counsel,  in  which  Christian  of  Anhalt, 
the  favourite  of  the  Elector,  concurred.  The  new  King  Crowned  at 
was  crowned  at  Prague  on  November  4,  161 9. f Prague* 

His  reign  from  its  first  commencement  gave  small  Nov' 
promise  of  being  lasting.  In  his  Court  he  was  exlrava-  j4’®' 
gmt,  in  his  habits  regardless  of  decorum,  while  his 
wife  was  haughty  and  insulting  in  her  demeanour.  fcgStion. 
His  zeal  for  Calvinism  gave  great  offence.  He  un- 
wisely deprived  Count  Thurn  of  the  command  of  the 
forces,  to  bestow  it  upon  Cliristiun  of  Anhalt  anil  Count 
Hohenlohe.  The  enthusiasm  which  had  attended  his 
election  speedily  vanished,  and  Frederic  was  left  without 
funds  to  raise  a mercenary  force,  (for  the  Bohemians 
were  ignorant  of  war.  and  disinclined  to  serve,)  exposed 
to  the  armies  and  resources,  the  leaders  and  the  states- 
men of  Spain,  Bavaria,  and  the  League. 


* PSstrr,  vob  iv.  p.  441,442.  There  U a discrepancy  about  th« 
day. 

f Coxe,  vol.  U.  jk  769,  770. 
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The  storm  toon  burst  upon  Frederic,  who  was  assailed 
in  his  Elective  Kingdom  and  his  hereditary  dominions; 
and  in  its  course  towards  Bohemia,  on  the  insurgents  of 
Upper  Austria.  Ferdinand's  mercenary  troops  were  not 
distracted  by  scruples  or  differences  of  religion.  The 
head  and  hand  of  the  League,  Maximilian  of  Bavaria, 
was  stimulated  into  activity  by  the  prospect  of  the 
Palatinalc  ami  the  forfeited  Electoral  dignity  of  Frederic. 
To  the  drunken  bigot,  John  George  of  Saxony,  the 
Helvetic  Antichrist,  which  had  lately  clutched  the  fair 
length  and  breadth  of  Bohemia,  was  more  odious  Ilian 
that  of  Home.  The  Pope  sent  supplies  of  money,  and 
was  urgent  that  the  sword  of  the  Church  should  be 
drawn  in  good  earnest  upon  the  rebellious  heretics ; and 
Spain  threw  all  her  mighty  influence  into  the  scale.  For 
an  explanation  of  the  conduct  of  litis  last  power  wc  are 
indebted  to  the  historian,  from  whom  we  have  already 
drawn  so  much  touching  the  reigns  of  Ferdinand  and 
Maximilian. 

It  is  a singular  fact,  that  the  very  causes  which 
seemed  likely  to  separate  completely  the  two  branches 
of  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  should  have  led  to  a union 
of  the  closest  and  most  intimate  character.  As  grandson 
of  Maximilian  II.,  Philip  HI.  of  Spain  was  anxious  to 
assert  lits  claims  upon  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  But 
Ferdinand,  with  the  knowledge  of  only  his  intimate 
advisers,  Eggenburg  and  Gfttz,  agreed  (on  gaining 
jms^esston  of  the  two  Kingdoms)  to  resign  to  his  Royal 
kinsman  the  foremost  territories  of  Austria  in  the  South. 
This  arrangement  sufficiently  explains  the  attempts  of 
the  Spaniards  on  the  Vnltcline,  their  proceedings  in  the 
Palatinate,  and  the  assistance  afforded  by  them  to  Fer- 
dinand in  the  reduction  of  Bohemia.  The  success  of 
these  plans  would  have  subjected  to  Spain  a continuous 
extent  of  valuable  territory  * 

In  the  middle  of  July,  1620,  Maximilian  took  the 
field.  There  was  no  reason  to  apprehend  danger  from 
the  rear,  as  the  members  of  the  Union  limited  their 
operations  to  attempting  the  defence  of  Frederic's  here- 
ditary dominions  against  the  veteran  Spinola  rind  his 
Spanish  troops.  Upper  Austria  was  speedily  and 
thoroughly  reduced.  Flushed  with  success,  Maximilian 
compelled  the  Estates  of  that  district  at  Linz  to  re- 
nounce their  alliance  with  the  Bohemians,  and  to 
transfer  their  troops  to  the  service  of  the  League. 
General  Dampierrc  was  directed  to  keep  in  check 
Bethlem  Gabor,  who  threatened  Bavaria.  John  George, 
with  a force  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  burst  into  and 
reduced  Lusatia,  overthrowing  the  Duke  of  JKgrrn- 
dorf.  The  zealous  Romanist,  Sigismund  of  Poland,  de- 
spatched to  the  aid  of  Ferdinand  some  bodies  of  irregular 
cavalry,  whose  excesses  scared  the  inhabitants  of  Lower 
Austria  into  submission,  and  committed  tearful  ravages 
in  the  open  and  unprotected  Silesia.  Maximilian  him- 
self, with  Tilly,  the  commander,  and  the  army  of  the 
League,  after  their  junction  with  Boucquoy,  proceeded 
upon  Prague  and  its  devoted  Sovereign. t 

John  Tilly,  or  Tserklas,  the  Commander  of  the  army 
of  the  League,  was  born  at  Liege,  in  the  year  1550. 
His  family,  although  not  wealthy,  was  noble  and 
ancient.  During  his  boyhood,  he  served  as  a page  in 
the  Court  of  Bavaria.  Subsequently,  he  was  engaged 
in  the  wars  of  the  Netherlands  and  of  Hungary;  in 
the  latter  country  with  so  much  distinction  as  to  be 


* Ranke.  F.  urn*  V.,  **d.  i»,p.  211,  212. 

t Pinrtet,  vol.  iv.  •*.  44'J.  weasel,  wL  i.  p.  417,418. 


promoted  during  the  reign  of  Rudolf  to  the  rank  of-phe  Thirty 
Lieutenant-colonel,  mid,  subsequently,  to  that  of  General  Year#' 
of  Artillery,  lie  afterwards  entered  into  the  service  of  War, 
Bavaria,  into  which  he  introduced  many  improvements. 

He  affected  asceticism  amid  life  bustle  and  licence  of 
the  camp,  and  was  thoroughly  devoted  to  his  pro-  ^ 
fession.  Ill-*  ihtee  boasts  were,  that  he  had  never  tasted  1 * 

wine,  nor  lost  his  chastity,  nor  suffered  a defeat,  the  A D 
last  of  which  he  was  not  destined  to  maintain.  His  )G4S* 
external  appearance  corresponded  to  his  stem  and  un- 
social character.  In  figure  he  was  tall  anil  spare,  with 
long  and  dishevelled  locks.  His  forehead  was  broad 
and  wrinkled,  and  his  cheek  hours  high  and  projecting, 
which  made  the  hollowness  of  his  eyes  and  cheeks  more 
striking.  Hi*  usual  dress  was  a green  suit  of  the  Spanish 
fashion,  quaintly  slashed  and  embroidered,  and  a steeple- 
crowned  hat,  with  a red  ostrich  feather  drooping  down  y 

his  back.  He  seldom  bore  any  other  arms  with  hi* 
sword  than  a small  pistol,  and  rode  a little  grey  hack- 
ney, the  latter  of  which,  he  boasted  to  the  Mardchal  dc 
Grammnnt,  had  never  failed  him,  and  with  the  otlier  he 
won  seven  decisive  battles  without  having  been  required 
to  discharge  it.* 

Having  effected  a junction  with  Boucquoy,  Maxi- Battle  of 
iniliau  advanced  upon  Prague,  where  Frederic  and  **,rai£a** 
Prince  Christian  were  then  present.  The  wild  adven-  **'  * 
turer  Manstild  washing  inactive  in  Pilsen.  Dispirited  .La 
by  1 heir  recent  losses,  the  Bohemian  army  had  taken  up 
a position  on  the  White  Mountain,  and  were  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  reinforcements.  But  they  were  surprised 
by  Maximilian  and  Tilly,  whose  troops,  animated  by  the 
eloquence  ot  a friar,  lell  on  in  admirable  order,  and 
with  surprising  fury,  so  soon  as  the  signal  “ Sand  a 
Maria”  was  given.  The  Hungarian  allies  soon  fled, 
and  the  Bohemians,  who  made  for  some  lime  a desperate 
defence,  were  totally  routed.  King  Frederic  was  roused 
from  his  cups  by  the  news  of  defeat,  aud  fled  pre- 
cipitately to  Breslau,  where  he  was  joined  by  his  family 
aud  his  Generals.  The  most  private  pajrers  of  the 
Prince  of  Anhalt  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and 
Bohemia  was  now  at  the  mercy  of  the  Conqueror.t 

What  those  mercies  were,  a short  interval  sufficed  Persecu- 
te show,  although  the  emperor  prolonged  unex-  two*  and 
pecledly  that  interval,  to  lull  his  victims  iu to  funded 
security.  The  paiuful  task  of  chronicling  its  ravages  Ferdinand 
exceeds  our  present  limits.  It  will  he  sufficient  to  remark,  in  Bohemia 
that  seven  years  subsequently  to  the  buttle  of  the  White  »nd  hi  his 
Mountain,  thirty  thousand  of  the  most  industrious 
artisans,  and  two  hundred  of  Noble  or  Knightly  rank, 
were  driven  forth  to  seek  a shelter  in  Prussia,  Saxony, 

Holland,  and  Switzerland.  Estates,  to  the  value  of 
forty  millions  of  florins,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits 
and  the  adherents  of  the  Emperor.  In  Silesia  aud 
Austria  the  Protestants  were  treated,  in  the  blind  in- 
toxication of  religious  victory,  with  equal  cruelty  and 
bad  faith.  In  Upper  Austria,  the  suppression  of  a 
revolt  among  the  peasantry  was  followed  by  an  ordi- 
nance, commanding  those  of  the  Nubility  who  should 
persevere  in  their  refuB&l  to  conform  to  Popery,  to  quit 
the  country.  “ Thus,”  in  the  words  of  a religious  and 
patriotic  historian,  “ all  that  the  Hussites  had  wou  by 


* Fry  sell,  vol.  vi.  p.  205,  205.  Coxe,  vol.  ii  p.  778,  779,  note, 
f Hu-tiwl, vol.  L p.  4 18.  Coxe,  vol.  ii.  p,  782,  alates  the  Imperial 
loos  at  only  three  hundred,  and,  on  ihr  other  »iilet  one  hundred 
stand. udi.  and  all  the  artillery.  Three  thi/ii»and  were  left  dead 
on  the  tieid,  ami  one  ihourand  driven  into  the  Muld*u. 
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their  swords,  in  the  cour«c  of  their  long  and  bloody 
wars;  all  the  concessions  made  to  them  by  the  Council 
of  Basle,  although  these  had  been  sorely  curtailed  by 
subsequent  Popes  ; all  that  bad  grown  up  since  the  time 
of  Luther  in  Bohemia.  Moravia,  Silesia,  and  Austria — all 
these  were  at  once  extinguished  by  this  brief  wnr,  two 
buudred  and  twelve  years  ufter  the  martyrdom  of 
Huss.”* 

In  May  24,  1621,  was  dissolved  the  Protestant 
Union,  after  twelve  years  of  a barren  and  preinrious 
existence.  Its  members  were  terrified  by  tbe  arms  of 
Spinola  and  Maximilian,  aud  by  the  mighty  power  of 
the  Emperor,  the  effects  of  whose  vindictive  seal  they 
now  read  in  characters  not  to  be  mistaken.  By  a treaty 
concluded  at  Meat*  on  April  12,  they  had  bound  them- 
selves to  neutrality  ami  inactivity;  and,  subsequently, 
as  Muted  above,  tbe  Confederation  was  totally  dis- 
solved, t 

Count  Mansfcld,  after  tlie  defeat  of  bis  allies  on  the 
While  Mountain,  bail  made  good  his  retreat  before 
Tilly  into  Alsace.  Ilia  popularity  enabled  bim  to 
assemble  around  his  standard,  iu  the  Autumn  of  1621, 
a force  of  twenty  thousand  men.  who  owned  no  other 
authority  than  bis,  so  long  us  they  ehose  to  serve  hint. 
Without  funds  or  resources  of  any  description,  he  was 
obliged,  fur  the  maintenance  of  bis  troops,  to  resort  to 
plundering  and  free  quarters.  What  the  consequences 
of  authorized  and  necessary  rapine  must  have  been, 
where  every  kiud  of  licence  was  already  rile,  itia  difficult 
to  fully  appreciate.  Christian  of  Brunswick  ravaged 
Westphalia,  while  Mansfeld  and  tbe  Margrave  George 
of  Baden  look  the  field  in  the  South.  Tilly  surprised 
the  latter,  when  unwisely  separated  from  Manvfrld,  at 
Wimpfen.  and  obtained  a complete  victory.  Mansfeld, 
who  had  previously  defeated  Tilly  at  Wislocli,  on  April 
29,  1622,  was  prevented  by  the  siege  of  Ladenburgh 
from  following  him.  Consequently,  ufter  the  rout  of 
Wimpfen,  (on  May  6,)  Tilly  was  enabled,  on  June  20, 
to  defeat  Christian  of  Brunswick,  at  tbe  passage  «>f  the 
Mein,  below  HochsL  But  Manafeld'*  military  genius 
rapidly  enabling  him  to  make  head  once  more,  the  arts 
of  diplomacy  were  employed  to  free  Ferdinand  from  ao 
dangerous  an  antagonist.  James  I.  of  England,  who 
bad  fur  some  time  been  attempting  to  recover  the 
Palatinate  for  his  son-in-law,  was  informed  that  a show 
of  pacific  disposition  might  tend  to  the  accomplishment 
of  his  wishes.  At  the  advice  of  this  ill-starred  monitor, 
Frederic  cajoled  bis  defenders  into  quitting  the  field. 
Thus  deprived  of  the  protection  of  bis  name,  Mansfeld 
and  Christian  withdrew  into  Holland.  Their  last  ex- 
ploit for  tbe  present  was  cutting  their  way  at  Fleurus 
through  a body  of  Spauiab  troops,  which  attempted  to 
oppose  their  junction  with  the  Dutch  at  Breda.  The 
cause  of  Frederic  was  thus  for  the  present  overthrown. 
Freed  from  apprehension  or  interruption,  the  servant  of 
Ferdiuaod  proceeded  in  his  mission  of  fire  and  blood, 
which  he  most  unsparingly  fulfilled.  Heidelberg  and 
Mannheim,  which  resisted,  were  laid  in  ashes,  and  plun- 
dered. and  their  wretched  inhabitants  treated  with  the 
diabolical  cruelty  of  the  age  and  the  conquerors.  The 
magnificent  aud  valuable  library  of  the  former  place  was 
sent  as  a present  to  Gregory  XV.,  by  a shameless  act  of 

* Pfistrr,  voL  W\  p.  4S3,  454.  Forster"  ■ AttrtvAi  mi 
tititf  t Untfe,  Tol.  1.  n.  40—44.  harieum  AttmcrUmmm,  r»I.  rti. 
p.  320— 329. 

f Coxe,  vol.  H P.  788. 
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robbery,  but  which,  in  the  mysterious  dispensations  of  The  Thirty 
Providence,  has  subsequently  proved  tbe  means  of  its  \v*r*' 
preservation.*  . _ 87 ' ^ 

There  now  remained  alone  to  Ferdinand  to  put  the 
crowning  measure  oo  his  successes.  The  Electors,  with 
a few  Princes  devoted  to  tlie  Emperor,  or  destitute  of 
Weight.  were  summoned  to  ap]>esirnl  Rathbon  in  Janu- 
ary. 1623.  Tbe  object  which  tlie  Emperor  had  in  view 
was  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  Maximilian,  whose  po»i 
turn  and  influence  with  regard  to  the  Romanist  body  Meeting  of 
excited  his  jealousy  and  alarm.  the  Electors 

At  this  Mseotldy,  iu  defiance  of  all  opposition,  he 
proposed,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  Imperial  authority,  to  p* 
invest  with  the  rank  of  Elector,  now  vacant  by  the  mis-  1628 
conduct  of  Frederic,  Maximilian,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  Proposal  to 
“in  consideration  of  his  lute  singular  ami  loyal  *er-  inTi**t 
vices."  Tlie  Romanists  present,  who  composed  the  Maxuaittao 
majority  of  this  illegal  assembly,  awrtied ; but,  in  order 


1 (li  gaily. 


Maxi-  in,° 

Juua  30, 
A.  V. 

1623. 


to  conceal  the  full  extent  of  his  designs,  Ferdinand  t 
agreed  that  the  transfer  should  be  considered  as  made 
for  the  life  only  of  Maximilian,  and  that  the  rights  of  the 
sons  ami  collateral  heirs  of  Frederic  should  be  con- 
sidered as  expressly  reserved.  The  Duke  of  Neuburgh 
protested  against  this  measure  ; as  did  the  Electors  of 
Brandenburg  and  Saxony.  Of  these  two  Princes  tbe 
first  only  remained  consistent  in  his  opposition.  When,  I*  carried 
in  June  30,  1623,  in  a meeting  at  Xurcmburg, 
milian  took  bis  seal  on  the  Electoral  bench,  the  tempo- 
rary possession  in  pledge  of  Upper  Lusatin  was  found 
to  have  been  suffic-eut  to  silence  tlie  former  objections 
of  John  Cieorge.t 

This  unjust  aud  unconstitutional  measure  concluded 
the  first  portion  of  tbe  war.  Tlie  second,  or  Danish, 
now  began.  The  Calvinistic  paity  had  fallen  wiib 
Frederic  V.  Tlie  Lutherans  under  Christian  IV.  weie 
soon  to  feel  the  weight  of  tbe  Imperial  arms.  Con- 
ceiving that  he  had  now  satisfied  tlie  claims  of  Maxi- 
milian oil  his  gratitude,  Ferdinand  turned  his  attention 
to  tlie  establishment  of  an  army  of  his  own,  where-  Prepares 
with  to  prosecute  the  reduction  of  Germanv,  and  to  pro-  *u  “rm>' 
lect  and  emancipate  himself  hum  tlie  formidable  power 
of  Buvaria.  Viewing  with  jealousy  and  distrust  the  Ferdinand's 
influence  of  Maximiliau  with  llw  Catholic  League, 

Ferdinand  likewise  apprehended  that  lie  might  conclude  Hun. 
a separate  f>eace  with  tlie  Princes  of  the  Empire.  The  An  apology 
warlike  preparations,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  Protestants  by 

afford 'd  him  a sufficient  pretext  for  putting  his  designs 
in  execution.  Tbe  advances  and  threatening  attitude  of  0f  ,|l0 
Austria,  S|*m,  and  Home,  had  aroused  the  fears  of  Protestants 
Europe.  Tbe  restoration  of  the  Valicliue  to  its  former 
condition.  and  the  reinstatement  of  the  Elector  Frederic 
ill  his  terntories,  were  proposed  as  fit  objects  of  a 
general  alliance,  by  the  enterprising  Maatfeld.  Fiance 
was  still  agitated  by  domestic  troubles,  and  the  great 
Ruin-lieu  was  unwilling  to  risk  open  hostilities,  although 
unsparing  in  bia  promises  and  presents  of  money. 

James  L supplied  Mansfeld  with  the  means  of  levying 
a force  iu  foe  Nortfi-We**  extremity  of  Germany,  with 
which  the  Count  proposed  to  fall  upon  Abate.  But 
Richelieu  refused  to  permit  them  to  enter  the  French 
territory,  and.  delay  and  sickness  reduced  their  nambera 
to  insignificance. 

Tlie  attention  of  tlie  Protestants  waa  now  tnmd  to  The  Pro* 
the  North.  'The  King  of  Sweden  had  expressed  Ida 

- - leader, 

• Com,  sal.  ii.  p.  791,  792.  UmrL  M* , fi.  a.  41 9.  my. 

\ PfUirr,  vol.  »v.  p.  461 , 462.  Cone,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 9>,  796. 
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History,  readiness  to  take  up  arms  in  the  cause,  on  the  irruption, 
ten  years  previously,  of  the  Spaniards  into  the  Circle  of 
From  Westphalia,  in  consequence  of  the  dispute  regarding  the 
A*  D*  succession  to  Julicrs  and  Cleves.  But  {Treat  as  the 
1618.  talents  of  Gustavus  for  war  were  admitted  to  be,  weighty 
reasons  interfered  to  render  his  alliance  of  inferior  value 
DJ  to  that  of  his  brother  Monarch,  Christian  IV.  of  Den- 
lo  the  mark.  Gustavus,  having  no  territories  in  Germany, 
Northern  demanded  to  be  put  in  possession  of  some  towns  on  the 
Sovereign*.  Baltic,  as  a base  of  operations,  and  places  of  arms. 
Christian  Christian,  on  the  other  hand,  was  provided  with  ample 
ralrk^  tt*0*  8,,h*>dies  from  hi*  nephew,  Charles  I.  of  England  ; and, 
ferwdto  ft*  Duke  of  Holstein,  he  was  already  in  communication 
Gustavus.  with  the  Government  of  the  Circle  of  Lower  Saxony, 
concerning  the  introduction  of  certain  alterations  into 
the  military  organization  of  the  district,  of  which  he  had 
Christ  inn  been  appointed  commander  in  the  place  of  the  aged 
appointed  Christian,  Duke  of  Luttenburgh,  on  the  23d  of  March, 
"ramonder  These  proceedings  did  not  pass  unheeded  by  Tilly  or 
of  Lower  Ferdinand.  The  first  warned  the  Estates  of  Lower 
Saxony.  Saxony  of  the  illegality  of  their  proceedings.  The 
Emperor  wrote  to  Christian,  but  with  little  effect ; for  in 
taunts  consequence  of  a meeting  held  at  Brunswick  in  May, 
r.ika  the  the  Protestants  increased  their  preparations,  and  took  the 
field.  field* 

Tht  Ifi4wt  ^ meQn*  was  al  I®*1  suggested  to  the  Emperor,  of 
ITmcan*  of  orKan*z’nf?  an  independent  force,  and  thus  casting  off 
miring  a his  galling  subjection  to  Maximilian,  and  the  League  of 
separate  which  he  was  the  head.  Its  author  was  Albert  of  Wal- 

foree.  lenstein.  Albert  Wcuceslaus  Eusebius  Wallenstein  wag 

Wallen°f  horn  ol  l*ra£ue  *n  1^83,  0f  an  old  and  noble,  but  not 

atein.  wealthy  family.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  sent  to 

the  University  of  Altdorf,  but  after  committing  various 
disorderly  acts  withdrew  from  thence,  and  served  for 
some  time  as  n page  at  the  petty  Court  of  Innsprack, 
under  Charles,  Margrave  of  Burgnu.  In  consequence, 
as  is  said,  of  his  escape  unhurt  from  a fall  from  a high 
window,  he  ubandoned  the  Protestant  faith,  in  which  he 
had  been  brought  up,  for  the  Romish.  Subsequently 
he  visited  the  Netherlands,  France,  Spain,  and  Italy. 
When  in  this  latter  country,  he  fixed  his  residence  for 
some  time  at  the  University  of  Padua,  where  he  studied 
astrology,  and  likewise  law.  The  first  of  these  is  con- 
spicuous in  his  latter  history;  the  second  may  be  traced 
in  the  directions  issued  by  him  as  a Sovereign  Prince. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  war  of  Friuli,  between  the 
Venetians  and  the  Archduke,  on  the  side  of  the  latter. 
Throughout  the  Bohemian  wars,  his  activity,  liberality, 
and  good  fortune  in  the  Emperor’s  cause  were  remark- 
able. With  a body  of  one  thousand  cavalry,  raised  at 
his  own  expense,  he  opposed  Mansfeld,  distinguished 
himself  in  the  action  of  the  White  Mountain,  ami  aided 
in  the  subjugation  of  Moravia.  In  return  for  such 
valuable  aid,  he  was  presented  by  the  Emperor  in  1622 
with  the  forfeited  Lordship  of  Fricdlattd,  and  in  the 
following  year  raised  to  the  rank  of  Prince.  Wa'lenstein 
was  twice  married.  In  early  life  he  espoused  a wealthy 
widow,  whose  ample  possessions  gave  him  the  means  of 
serving  with  distinction  and  splendour  in  the  Venetian 
war,  and  subsequently  the  daughter  of  Charles,  Count 
of  Harrach,  one  of  the  Imperial  ministers.  In  |>eraon 
he  was  tall  and  thin,  with  light  brown  hair.  The  most 
striking  peculiarity  of  hia  countenance  is  the  command- 
ing gaze  of  his  eyes,  blended  with  more  than  an  ima- 

• Coxc,  tol.  ii.  p.  793—802.  Vfiitcr,  tol  it.  p.  466.  467. 

Baden,  D.  R.  H.t  tol.  iv.  p.  t>3 — 66. 


ginary  expression  of  roving  insanity,  as  preserved  in  the  The  Thirty 
living  colours  of  Vandyke.  Years’ 

The  foreign  Generals,  Dampierre  and  Boucquoy,  who  ^y*f~ 
had  served  Fcrdinaud  so  well  at  the  outset  of  the  war, 
were  dead.  The  command  lay  open  to  a native,  and  rom 
none  was  so  worthy  of  the  vacant  baton  as  the  faithful,  »Ag*g' 
fortunate,  and  active  Wallenstein.  His  ample  pos- 
sessions  (and  these  he  liberally  offered)  gave  the  means,  A- 
which  the  exhausted  treasury  of  the  Emperor  could  not  104s 
supply,  of  equipping  an  army.  He  hoisted  his  standard 
as  Generalissimo  of  the  Imperial  forces;  and  where  his 
drums  boat,  men  flocked,  attracted  by  the  magic  of  hia 
name,  and  the  more  tangible  prospect  of  lucre  and  un- 
bounded licence.  He  stamped,  it  has  been  said,  on  the 
ground,  and  an  army  cumo  forth  at  his  summons.  In 
a short  time  he  had  collected  round  him  upwards  of 
twenty  thousand  men,  with  whom  he  prepared  to  desceud 
Upon  Lower  Saxony.* 

Hostilities  had  been  carried  on  extensively  during  the  Prog™*!  o! 
Autumn  of  1625,  between  the  troops  of  the  League  the  war. 
under  Tilly,  and  the  allied  forces  under  Christian  IV. 

The  extravagant  demands  of  Maximilian,  and  the  brutal 
conduct  of  the  Leaguers,  drove  the  unfortunate  Pro- 
testants to  despair.  Christian  continued  the  war 
through  the  Summer  of  1626.  and  gave  battle  in  regular 
form  (for  the  first  time)  in  August,  at  Luttcr.  Here  a 
Woody  engagement  took  place.  The  Danes  at  first  The  Dane* 
were  successful ; but  Tilly,  rallying  his  troops,  threw  defeated 
them  into  disorder.  The  Danish  cavalry  rose  upon  **tl,,*r  ***“ 
their  officers,  and  a total  rout  ensued.  fuughter, 

Mansfeld,  who  had  sustained  a total  defeat  from  Wal-  Aug.  27 
lenstein  at  the  bridge  of  Dessau,  where  the  latter  had  a.  d. 
entrenched  himself,  after  being  reinforced  by  a body  of  1626. 
five  thousand  Danes  and  one  thousand  Scottish  metre-  Wallen- 
narira,  rallied,  and  threw  himself  into  Silesia.  It  wa>  *** 
his  plan,  after  effecting  a junction  with  Bethlem  Gabor,  saifeid  at 
to  carry  the  war  into  the  hereditary  States  of  the  Itn-  Dessau, 
penal  House.  But  Wallenstein  drove  him  into  Hun-  April  25. 
gary,  without  having  effected  this  object.  Of  the  suffer- 
ings  of  the  two  armies  some  estimate  may  be  formed,  ^^Uexw* 
from  the  loss  sustained  by  Wallenstein  in  the  few  months  siejn  ;nto 
consumed  in  this  desultory  warfare.  His  numbers  ore  Hunger*-, 
said  to  have  been  reduced  from  sixty  thousand  to  twenty- 
five  thousand.  Despairing  at  last  of  success,  Mansfeld  Hisrwcrses 
disposed  of  his  artillery  to  the  Pasha  of  Buda,  resigned  »nd  d«*»th. 
the  command  of  his  remaining  handful  of  troops  to  John  Not*  3^* 
Ernest,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  whom  he  directed  to  lead  A * ® * 
them  back  to  Silesio,  and  set  forth,  attended  by  only  a 1626. 
few  officers,  for  Venice,  whence  he  intended  to  proceed 
to  England.  But  feeling  the  approach  of  death  at 
Urakowitz,  he  was,  at  his  own  desire,  arrayed  in  his 
armour,  and,  supported  in  an  erect  position  between  two 
of  his  officers,  died,  as  he  had  lived,  in  anns.f 

Wallenstein,  freed  from  the  pursuit  of  Mansfeld,  after  Contiiwa- 
visiting  the  Court  of  Vienna,  where  slander  had  been  lion  of  tho 
busy  in  his  absence,  rejoined  Tilly  with  a force  of  forty  ***• 
thousand  men.  On  their  separation  shortly  afterwards,  T||1  in(l 
Tilly,  with  the  left  wing,  routed  the  Margrave  ol'Wallen- 
Baden-Durlach,  at  the  head  of  a body  of  Danish  and  stem  radix* 
English  troops.  He  subsequently  overran  Holstein,  tlM*  *°rth- 
and  checked  the  Dutch,  who  were  menacing  Brunswick.  of 
Wallenstein  pursued  the  King  of  Denmark  and  the  rm*"y* 

• F.yxrll,  Brr&ttchr,  tol.  ti,  p.  *206—212.  Pfirter,  vuL  it. 
p 467—479.  Coxr,  tol.  ii.  p 801.  Forster,  vol.  i.  p.  39,  44 — 50. 

Hut.  Totti*»h.  1834,  p.  9,  10, 

f PGatcr,  tol.  it.  p.  469—471.  Baden,  D.  ft.  II.,  vol.  iv. 
p.  63—84. 
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History,  miserable  remnant  of  his  forces  into  Jutland,  where  they 
escaped  by  sea  from  their  unwearied  enemy,  who  is  said 
to  have  fired  red-hot  shot  by  way  of  punishment  into 
the  sea,  which  robbed  him  of  his  prey. 

From  Jutland,  Wallenstein  returned  into  Mecklen- 
burg:, the  fair  region  which,  with  its  wide  extent  of  sea- 
coast,  seemed  to  favour,  could  he  succeed  in  obtaining 
possession  of  it,  his  dreams  of  an  independent  sove- 
reignly. The  excessive  severity  of  the  terms  proposed 
by  him  now,  as  by  Tilly  on  a former  occasion,  made 
them  unacceptable  by  Christian  even  in  the  extremity  of 
defeat.  For  the  present,  after  having  extorted  from  the 
Emperor,  in  defiance  of  the  just  outcry  raised  by  the 
Princes  of  Germany  at  the  injustice  of  the  measure,  at  a 
reduction  of  ^ Duchy  of  Mecklenburg,  he  proceeded  to 

Mecklva-  attempt  the  reduction  of  the  important  fortress  and 
port  of  Siralsund.  Aided  by  a body  of  Scottish  mer- 
cenaries, in  the  pay  of  Denmark,  its  citizens  repelled  all 
his  attacks.  The  pride  of  the  conqueror  was  outraged, 
to  be  thus  baffled  by  a handful  of  citizens.  Wallen- 
stein treated  with  scorn  every  representation,  that  per- 
severance on  his  part  would  infallibly  provoke  the  inter- 
ference of  Sweden.  “Were  Siralsund  lied  to  Heaven 
with  an  iron  chain,  I must  and  will  have  it,"  were  hia 
words ; and  when  that  event  should  take  place,  he 
vowed  to  take  vengeance  on  the  child  in  the  womb  for 
the  obstinacy  of  its  father.  The  Danish  troops  wilh- 
•>ixili*ries  drawing,  Gustavos  despatched  a Colonel  Wrangcl,  with 
under  six  hundred  men,  and  a supply  of  ammunition  and 
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provisions.  Wallenstein,  finding  all  his  efforts  to  reduce 
the  u rabble”  (as  he  called  the  burghers  of  Siralsund) 
ineffectual,  raised  the  siege,  after  sustaining  a loss  of 
twelve  thousand  men,  and  being  for  the  first  time 
checked  in  his  career  of  victory.* 

To  secure  his  new  Duchy,  of  which  he  now  obtained 
formal  investiture,  and  his  title  of  “ Admiral  of  the 
Ocetn,”  Wallenstein  renewed  his  attempts  to 
of  Merit leL  conc^u<*e  a P*®ce  with  Denmark.  This  was  accom- 
plished at  LQbeck  on  May  12,  1629.  Exhausted  and 
wearied  as  was  Denmark  in  common  with  the  Pro- 
testant Estates  of  the  Empire,  he  was  little  inclined  to 
accede  to  the  united  urgency  of  France,  England,  Swe- 
den, and  Holland,  to  continue  the  war.  Christian  [V. 
was  reinstated  in  his  lost  territories,  on  the  condition  that 
he  would  abstain  for  the  future  from  forming  any 
alliance  with  the  Estates  of  Germany.  Wallenstein,  in 
whose  mind  bis  disgrace  at  Stralsund  stilt  rankled, 
refused  to  admit  the  Swedish  envoy,  Salvius,  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  proceedings. 

The  Empire  needed  tranquillity  and  peace.  Years  of 
«tyof|*d-  war  and  suffering,  and  the  unrepressed  complaints  of 
the  whole  people,  spoke  this  in  plain  language.  But 
Ferdinand  was  relentless.  To  reduce  the  rebellious 
Heretics  to  utter  helplessness  was  his  first  aim ; and  the 
late  failure  of  their  hopes  from  foreign  assistance 
seemed  to  rob  the  Protestants  of  every  prospect  of  suc- 
cessful resistance. 

Influence  of  The  influence  of  the  Spanish  and  Jesuit  party  was 
ih*Sp<u>i«h  now  r'8'n£  ’’■pldly  at  Vienna.  In  despite  of  the  wam- 
ings  of  Wullenstein  and  Tilly,  Count  Ognate  succeeded 
in  obtaining  an  auxiliary  force  of  twenty  thousand  men, 
for  the  service  of  the  war  then  raging  between  France 
and  Spain,  regarding  the  succession  of  Mantua.  Their 
blood-stained  campaigns,  and  persecuting  expeditions 
in  the  Vale  of  the  Adda,  belong  to  Italian  history. 

• Pfbter,  tub  iv.  p.  413— 4T8. 
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But  Culalto,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  their  leaders,  T*18  Thirty 
was  loud  in  his  condemnation  of  the  decree,  which,  in 
the  plenitude  of  his  unconstitutional  absolutism,  Fer-  , ^ U ' , 
dinand,  on  March  29,  1629,  proclaimed  for  Germany.  From 
Of  this  astounding  document,  the  notorious  Edict  of  A D 
Restitution,  the  fnllowing  are  the  most  remarkable  pro-  1618. 
visions  : that  benefices  or  foundations  held  mediately  to 
of  the  Empire,  and  confiscated  since  the  peace  of  a.  d. 
Passau,  should  be  restored  to  the  Romanists.  That  all  1648. 
sees  or  benefices,  held  immediately  of  the  Empire,  and  Edu-t  of 
which,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Bw^iMtioa. 
Reservation,  had  been  occupied  by  Protestants,  should 
be  filled  up  by  Romauists.  Ample  power  over  their 
Heretic  subjects  was  granted  to  the  Romanist  Princes 
of  Germany,  although  the  Protestants  have  small 
reason  to  boast  of  having  displayed  a superior  spirit  of 
toleration  ; and  the  privileges  of  the  religious  peace  of 
Augsburg  were  declared  to  be  limited  to  those  only 
among  the  Protestants  who  belonged  to  the  original 
Confession. 

Such  was  the  Edict  of  Restitution,  and  its  framer  had  I«  carried 
a powerful  and  unscrupulous  army  at  his  beck  to  into  cxeeu 
execute  his  will.  No  complaints  were  listened  to,  uor  *“”*• 
any  mercy  shown.  No  Protestant  Prince  drew  the 
sword  in  defence  of  himself,  Ins  subjects,  or  his  fellow 
believers.  Magdeburg  held  out  against  the  united 
weight  of  the  Imperial  forces,  but  Halberstudl  was 
compelled  to  atone  for  the  obstinacy  of  her  neighbour. 

Jealousy  and  fear  at  last  effected  what  patriotism  and 
charity  had  been  unable  to  compass.  The  outrages  of 
the  soldiery,  the  alarming  power  and  boding  language 
and  position  of  Wallenstein,  quarrels  concerning  the 
division  of  the  rich  booty,  with  the  Emperor’s  own 
wish  to  secure  for  his  son  the  dignity  of  King  of  the 
Romans,  led  to  the  meeting  of  Estates  at  Ratisbon  in  Meeting  at 
1630.  Throughout  its  proceedings  is  discernible  the  KatLsboo, 
influence  of  Richelieu's  agent.  Father  Joseph  duTrein-  June, 
blaye.  Richelieu,  freed  at  last  by  the  vigour  of  his  *•  D- 
measures  from  the  religious  discussions  which  had  1G80. 
hitherto  distracted  France,  was  now  employing  his  arts 
in  subverting  the  growing  influence  of  the  House  of 
Austria.  To  this  principle  may  be  traced  the  advice 
given  by  his  emissary  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  that  he 
should  continue  to  uphold  the  Edict  of  Restitution,  in 
the  hope  that  its  intolerable  rigours  might  at  last  drive 
the  groaning  population  into  rebellion.  To  this  also 
may  be  traced  the  Father's  wily  counter-suggestions, 
that  new  levies  might  easily  be  raised,  when  Ferdinand 
was  disinclined  to  deprive  himself  of  the  services  at 
home  of  the  troops  wanted  for  Italy. 

In  the  darling  project,  of  securing  to  his  son  the  Ferdinand 
title  of  King  of  the  Romaus,  Ferdinand  was  dis- fiW,»  in  the 
appointed.  A day  was  fixed  for  a meeting  to  be  held  at  ^lonto^ 
Frankfort,  concerning  a compromise  between  the  Estates 
of  both  Confessions.  But  the  principal  result  of  the  of  the 
meeting  remains  to  be  told.  This  was  the  deposition  Homan*, 
of  Wallenstein,  whom  the  Princes  still  perseveringly 
refused  to  acknowledge  as  Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  from 
his  lofty  position.  The  Electors  complained  of  their 
insulted  dignity  and  wasted  possessions.  The  Princes 
shared  in  their  complaints,  and  all  voices,  save  those  of 
Wallenstein’s  own  friends,  were  raised  in  one  loud 
lament  over  the  miseries  entailed  upon  the  country  at 
large  by  the  rapacity  and  ambition  of  this  terrible  chief. 

The  Emperor  had  a perfect  right,  it  was  allowed,  to 
name  some  eminent  subject  to  this  high  station  ; but  he 
was  bouud  to  have  one  who  would  pay  some  deference 
4 L 
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Hiatory.  t0  (he  laws  of  the  Empire.  Wallenstein  was  by  his 
proceedings  involving  the  Empire  in  inextricable  hostili- 
From  tics  with  foreign  power*.  H»s  language  and  designs 
A ' ® * were  of  a nature  not  to  be  mistaken.  His  Court  and 

state  already  equalled  those  of  the  Emperor  in  their 
A p magnificence.  Foremost  in  his  endeavours  to  corn- 
1648  pfetc  the  fall  of  the  leader,  who  protected  the  Emperor 
Wiilnn  * ^rom  ,,nder  the  domination  of  the  League,  was 

stein’s  re  Maximilian  of  Bavaria.  He  was  supported  by  the 

•ignation.  leading  Romanist  and  Protestant  Princes  in  his  demand 
for  the  removal  of  the  Dictator,  as  he  was  called. 

Wallenstein  had  seen  the  gathering  storm  from  Mem- 
tningen,  to  which  place  he  had  repaired  with  n body  of 
horse  for  the  purpose,  as  has  been  surmised,  of  over- 
powering or  overawing  the  assembly.  Ferdinand  at  last 
consented  to  issue  the  fatal  order,  protesting  at  the  same 
time  that  he  was  in  no  wise  chargeable  with  any  of  the 
fatal  results  which  might  be  expected  to  spring  from  it. 
But  Wallenstein  received  the  news  from  the  two 
Imperial  envoys,  his  friends  Werdenberg  and  Ques- 
tenberg,  with  the  calm  dignity  of  one  who  was  prepared 
to  submit  to  those  decrees*  of  fate,  which  he  had  read 
beforehand  in  'the  stars.  He  retired  to  the  stately 
halls  of  his  palace  in  Prague,  dismissed  with  little 
gratitude  and  scanty  courtesy,  it  is  true,  but  reading  in 
the  troublous  cast  of  the  times  the  omens  of  a speedy 
recall.* 

a.  D.  The  prospects  which  attended  the  first  Centenary 
163(1.  commemoration  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  were 
Melon-  gloomy  and  hopeless.  The  Protestant  Princes  and 
dUUm'anJ  Estate*  of  Germany  were  frightened  and  powerless, 
prospects  of  Had  they  l*cn  inclined  to  unite,  the  forces  of  the  League 
th«  pr:>.  nnd  the  Emperor  would  have  punished  with  merciless 
tvsteula.  rigour  any  demonstrations  of  the  kind.  Of  the  three 
Their  w«it  Protestant  Electors,  one  was  a dishonoured  exile  ; 
a a i*r.  JqJju  (jeorjrc  wan  vacillating  and  feeble  in  policy,  con- 
stant only  in  his  brutal  habits  of  intoxication;  and 
George  William  of  Brandenburg  was  far  too  pusillani- 
mous and  contemptible  to  form  or  to  preside  over  any 
general  association  in  defence  of  their  liberties.  Some 
fled,  to  seek  abroad  the  free  exercise  of  their  worship, 
and  security  for  the  remnant  of  their  property;  some 
preferred  to  await  in  the  kind  of  their  birth  the  dawu 
of  better  days  ; some  remained  in  sullen  despondency, 
smarting  under  their  load  of  past  suffering  and  insult, 


throughout  a course  of  eighteen  years,  he  had,  by  the  Th«  Thirty 
truce  concluded  for  six  years,  secured  the  command 
of  Livonia  and  of  a great  part  of  Lithuania,  by  bodies  of  . , 

his  own  troops  being  left  in  occupation. 

Freed  from  the  pressure  of  the  Polish  war,  the  school  A D 
in  which  he  himself,  and  most  of  his  great  disciples  and  j g| q 

followers  were  formed,  he  turned  Iris  immediate  attention  tD 
to  Germany.  There  the  banished  Dukes  of  Mecklen-  a.  d. 
burg,  his  maternal  cousins,  implored  his  aid:  and  the  1648. 
insolent  treatment  of  his  Ambassadors  at  Lflbeck,  the  Cause* 


breach  of  faith  regarding  his  despatches  to  Bclhlem  which  Ird 
Gabor,  called  on  him  to  vindicate  Iris  country’s  honour  ”***’ 
and  his  own.  He  longed  to  retaliate  upon  Ferdinand 
the  injuries  and  defeats  which  his  arms  had  recently 


sustained  in  Livonia,  at  the  hands  of  General  Arnim, 


and  ten  thousand  of  Wallenstein's  disbanded  troops. 
Christian  IV.,  Iris  former  rival,  had  l>een  signally  un- 
successful in  his  attempts  to  head  the  Protestant  cause, 
and  was  moreover  bound  by  treaty  to  observe  neutrality 
for  the  future.  This  former  obstacle  was  now  removed  ; 
he  had  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  scruples  of  his 
Chancellor  Oxenstierna  to  assuming  an  offensive  line  of 
policy,  instead  of  one  merely  defensive,  and  the  Estates 
of  Sweden  had  joined  in  the  general  enthusiasm  in 
favour  of  his  cause.  Accordingly,  after  making  the 
necessary  preparations,  arranging  the  Regency,  and 
providing  lor  the  contingency  of  a minority,  he  set  sail 
for  Germany,  nnd  arrived  there  at  the  time  and  place 
before  mentioned. 


His  first  step,  on  disembarking,  was  to  throw  up  au  Measure* of 
entrenched  camp  at  Penemfindc.  After  Inking  Wol-  (ru»tavn%»t 
gast,  he  marched  upon  Stettin,  which  opened  its  gates  Ms  landing, 
to  him  on  July  20.  The  unanimous  declaration  of  the 
people  in  his  favour,  and  his  own  awful  presence,  sup-  juiy 
ported  as  he  was  by  his  army,  terrified  the  hesitating  Treaty  with 
Bogislaus  XIV.,  then  reigning  Duke  of  Pomerania,  into  B°vi*U:u 
a treaty.  By  this,  in  the  event  of  the  decease  of  this 
Prince  without  issue,  tlte  Duchy  was  to  be  given  up  iu 
pledge  to  Sweden,  until  the  liquidation  of  the  expenses 
of  the  war ; an  arrangement  highly  distasteful  to  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg.* 

By  (his  treaty  a body  of  ten  thousand  troops  was  Ptogion  ot 
sent  to  the  army  of  Ciustavus,  who  was  engaged  in  the 
reduction  of  Pomerania.  The  Imperial  Commander,  ,n  * omK~ 
Torquato  Couli,  hail  been  obliged  to  fall  back  from 


reck.esg  alike  o|  the  present  and  the  future.  Such  was 
the  state  of  affairs,  when  the  news  was  spread  abroad 
Gastnviif  that  Gustavos  Adolphus  had  landed  opposite  Usedom, 
landfill'*  °nJunR-  b So  soon  ns  he  had  landed,  he  thanked 
Germany.  f*or^  on  bis  knees,  for  the  protection  already  afforded  to 
June  34.  him  and  his  fleet  in  their  stormy  passage,  and  implored  a 
a.  n.  blessing  on  the  great  work  which  he  was  then  about  to 
1630.  coiuroence.t 

t’imun-  1 1 is  wish  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Germany  at  an 
Ou»ur  earlier  period  has  been  already  mentioned.  In  war  lay 
u*4Tus.  fjia  delight ; in  war  were  afforded  the  means  of  fulfilling 
the  destinies  of  Sweden,  of  which  his  father  had  long 
before  prophetically  declared  him  to  be  the  instrument 
appointed  by  Providence.  And  with  his  crown  he 
received  an  heritage  of  war.  There  were  the  outstand- 
ing and  permanent  subjects  of  difference  with  Denmark, 
to  employ  in  that  direct  ion  the  regular  forces  of  the  king- 
dom. He  had  won  from  the  Russians  Courland  and 
Ingria;  and  after  a succession  of  bloody  hostilities 


Stettin,  and  subsequently  hud  confined  Iris  operations  to 
laying  waste  the  country.  The  horrors  of  the  capture  of 

of  Pascwalk,  which  was  taken  by  the  Imperialists  on 
September  7,  1630,  were  long  a subject  of  conver-  p^waik, 
salion.  But  Gustavus  took  bloody  vengeance  on  the  Sept.  7, 
garrison  of  Damgarten,  which  shortly  after  fell  into  his  a.  d. 
hands,  when  the  Imperialists  were  all  put  to  the  sword.  1630. 

To  the  Swedes,  a German  winter  oflered  few  impedi-  Retaliated 
ineiils.  Gustavus,  wlio  had  concluded  an  alliance  on  ^ 

November  b w ith  Juliana,  the  Regent  Landgravine  of 
Hesse,  reduced  successively  the  whole  of  Pomerania.  Treaty  with 
with  the  exception  of  Colberg  and  Greifswalde.  On  th*  Laml- 
Jannary  23,  in  the  following  year,  a treaty  was  signed  *7*vloe 
at  Bccrwaldc,  between  the  French  minister,  Charpace,  x*™' 
and  the  King  of  Sweden.  By  its  provisions,  Gustavus 
bound  himself  to  keep  on  foot  an  army  of  thirty-six  1 6:d0*. 
thousand  men,  for  the  support  of  which  Richelieu,  onofBeer- 
the  part  of  France,  guaranteed  an  annual  subsidy  of  watdt:  with 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Thus  in  some  measure 
secured  by  alliances,  the  King  of  Sweden  proceeded  in  Jauu**y  23 * 


• Pfifter,  »oL  iv.  n.  480—496. 
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his  career  of  victory.  Demmin  and  Neu-Brandenbnrg 
fell  successively  in  February,  and  Colbcrg  surrendered 
from  famine  in  March.  Frankfort-on-the-Oder  was 
taken  on  the  3rd  of  April  by  storm.  The  glories  of  the 
defence,  for  it  was,  by  the  honest  testimony  of  hostile 
eye- witnesses,  moat  gallantly  defended,  and  of  the  suc- 
cessful assault,  belong  respectively  to  Irish  and  Scottish 
1648.  mercenaries.  Pushed  with  their  hard  won  success,  the 
Frankfort-  ^dors  retaliated  on  the  defeated  the  cruelties  committed 
Qd*r  storm- al  Neu-Brandenburg.  Gustavus  in  vain  attempted 
ed  by  th*  to  check  their  violence.  Never,”  an  eye-witness  has 
Swedes,  said,  •*  did  I see  officers  less  obeyed  and  respected  than 
April  3.  here  for  B time,  till  the  night  of  the  market  was  past ; 
and  - - - • 

cruelty. 


Licence  and  an{j  we||  j know,  some  regiments  had  not  a man  with 


Fall  of 


their  colours,  till  the  fury  was  past,  and  some  colours 
were  lost  the  whole  night,  till  they  were  restored  the 
next  day  ; such  disorder  was  there  amongst  us,  all  occa- 
sioned through  covetousness,  the  root  of  all  evil  and 
dishonesty.** 

But  Gustavus,  after  reducing  Landsberg  on  the 
Lauda  berg.  Warle,  was  compelled  to  retrace  his  steps.  His  base 
Gustavus  of  operations  was  found  to  be  insecure,  and  he  had  to 
retreats.  terrify  into  firmness  his  waveringand  suspicious  brother- 
y and  'n*law>  *he  Elector  of  Brandenburg.  This  last  dreaded 
doubtful  the  Emperor,  whose  work  might  be  read,  in  more  than 
conduct  of  one  part  of  the  Electorate,  in  letters  of  fire  and  blood ; 

Elector  mid  in  an  equal  degree  the  designs  of  the  King  of 
o.  Hranden-  gwct|en  . whose  garrisons  in  Prussia,  and  whose  recent 
S'  contruct  with  Bogislaus,  evinced  a wish  to  retain  firm 
hold  of  territories  already  within  his  grasp,  and  ns  little 
disposition  to  treat  the  claims  of  Brandenburg  with 
respect. 

Ilia  de-  George  William  now  demanded  that  the  fortresses 
mandi  on  of  Spandau  and  Cuslrin,  which  by  former  treaties  had 
Gustavo*;  been  surrendered  to  Gustavus,  should  be  given  up  to 
him.  Alarmed  at  this  symptom  of  bad  faith,  or,  at  the 
least,  of  vacillation,  Gustavus  immediately  surrendered 
Spandau,  but  at  the  same  time  invested  Berlin  with  his 
whole  army.  This  decided  step  convinced  George 
William  of  his  error.  The  tears  and  entreaties  of  his 
wife,  and  his  sister,  the  Queen  of  Sweden,  lent  their 
urgency,  and  the  Elector  finally  joined  his  forces  to 
those  of  his  brother-in-law.t 

This  took  place  on  May  3,  but  too  late  to  save  the 
devoted  Magdeburg,  the  citizens  of  which,  animated  by 
Magdeburg  recollections  of  past  glories,  and  by  their  recent  success- 
^ resistance  to  a siege  of  twenty-eight  weeks,  two 
Chriotua  year9  previously,  under  Wallenstein,  defied  the  power  of 
William  of  Tilly.  The  defenders  were  headed  by  Christian  William 
Branden-  of  Brandenburg,  who  had  been  appointed  Administrator 
bare  and  of  the  Revenues  of  the  Diocese,  in  the  room  of  the 
grasping  Leopold,  and  the  gallant  and  skilful  Falken- 
Swedi*h  b«rg,  a Colonel  in  the  Swedish  service,  despatched 
Colonel.  thither  by  Gustavus.  Tilly  had  been  pressing  the  siege 
Sienre  com-  since  the  commencement  of  March,  with  an  army  of 


who  in- 
vests Ber- 
lin, 

April  13. 


May  3. 

Fall  of 


March. 
A.  D. 

1631. 
by  Tilly. 


works.  Provisions  were  becoming  scarce,  and  the  hope 
of  speedy  succour  from  Gustavus  alone  induced  the 
citizens  to  hold  out.  The  apprehended  approach  of 
the  Swedes  led  Tilly  to  incline  to  raising  the  siege ; but 
in  this  he  was  overruled  by  the  fiery  Pappenheim. 
Preparations  were  made  for  a storm,  and  a three  days 
range  in  this  wealthy  nest  of  heresy  was  held  out  as  an 
incentive  to  the  soldiery.  J 

* Monro,  part  U.  p.  14 — 58. 
f p.  38—43.  Pfister,  toL  iv.  p.  512, 
j Ffiater,  vol.  iv.  p.  5 13. 


The  carelessness  or  weariness  of  the  citizens  opened  T**  Thirty 
a way  for  the  Imperialists.  A hornwork  was  left  un- 
guarded,  and  was  finally  carried  ; although  not  until  the  . ^ 
assailants  had  been  twice  repulsed.  Christian  of  Bran- 
denburg  was  wounded  and  taken;  and  the  enemy,  D> 
crowding  in  irresistible  numbers,  “ entered  with  such  1618. 

terrible  fury,  that,  without  respect  to  age  or  condition,  to 
they  put  all  the  garrison  and  inhabitants,  man,  woman,  a.  d. 
and  child,  to  the  sword,  plundered  the  city,  and  when  1648. 
they  had  done  this,  they  set  it  on  fire.**  Th*  Cuy 

On  the  first  burst  of  the  Imperialists  into  the  city,  ky 
the  new  consciousness  of  the  horrors  of  their  situation 
wrung  a loud  and  pitiful  cry  from  the  helpless  women  Muy’lO. 
and  children ; “ the  dreadfullest  cry,**  said  an  iron- 
handed  soldier  who  witnessed  the  tragedy,  “ that  can  be 
imagined.  After  this,  there  was  little  shooting;  the 
execution  was  all  cutting  of  throats,  and  mere  house 
murders.”  Falkenberg  and  the  garrison  fought  like 
lions,  but  were  all  cut  to  pieces.  Tilly  entered  the  city  Tilly  enter* 
on  the  fourth  day,  the  14th  May,  and  he  heard  a solemn  ^ c,|y* 

Te  Demn  in  the  Cathedral,  which,  with  about  one  hun-  ** * ^ 
drerl  houses,  was  all  the  remnant  of  the  devoted  city. 
Pappenheim,  in  his  letters  to  Vienna,  regretted  that  the 
ladies  of  the  Court  had  not  been  present  at  this  splendid 
spectacle  of  God's  vengeance  upon  sinners.  The  num- 
ber of  lives  sacrificed  was  stated  by  this  merciless  leader 
at  twenty  thousand,  but  this  is  probably  one-fourth 
under  the  truth.* 

It  is  idle  to  burden  the  fame  of  Gustavus  with  the 
fall  of  Magdeburg.  The  duties  of  a General  are  neces- 
sarily so  s:crn  and  painful  in  themselves,  that  a single 
thorn  should  not  be  uncharitably  added.  Tilly  following 
up  his  success,  Gustavus  drew  iu  his  advanced  posts, 
on  which  his  brother-in-law  demanded  once  more  the 
evacuation  of  Spanduu.  He  still  lingered  and  hesitated ; Renewed 
wishing,  perhaps,  according  to  one  contemporary  writer, 
in  common  with  his  countrymen,  to  be  saved  from  the 
dangers  which  menaced  him  by  the  blood  and  exertions 
of  others ; or,  according  to  another,  **  expecting  that 
the  cucmy  would  prevail ; and  then  they  would  join 
with  the  master  of  the  fields,  as  ordinarily  is  done  in 
Germany  in  all  degrees,  frum  the  highest  to  the  lowest ; 
they  wagge  as  the  bush  doth,  ever  resolving  to  quit  their 
best  friends  in  adversity.”t 

But  Gustavus,  on  the  11th  of  June,  once  more  sue-  Second  *1- 
eeeded  in  terrifying  his  brother-in-law  into  an  alliance,  banes  be- 
by  which,  among  other  favourable  provisions,  he  secured 
a monthly  subsidy  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  during  the 
continuance  of  the  war.  The  Elector  of  Saxony,  in  the  Juu*  U. 
extremity  of  his  fears,  was  not  unlikely  to  have  made 
common  cause  with  the  victorious  Emperor.  But 
menaced  by  the  King  of  Sweden  in  one  quarter,  and 
alarmed  by  the  ravages  of  Tilly**  army,  on  its  march, 
and  the  preparations  making  by  that  General  to  besiege  Go*t*vus  is 
Leipsic,  he  at  last  decided  on  making  common  cause  joined  by 
with  Gustavus.  the  Elector 

After  his  final  compact  with  the  Elector  of  Branden-  0 -ftXony* 
burg,  and  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  eight  thou- 
sand Swedes,  and  a body  of  six  thousand  British  under 
the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  Gustavus  bad  passed  the 
Elbe  at  Tangermunde,  and  subsequently  entrenched  Gustavos 
himself  at  Werben,  where  he  lay  for  five  weeks.  All  encamp*  at 
attempts  of  Tilly  to  dislodge  him  proved  ineffectual.  We*bai% 
The  guilt  of  the  sack  of  Magdeburg  had  blasted  his  Juljr* 


• Mrmnrt  tf  m Cavmticr,  p.  47—50. 
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reputation,  and  cramped  his  energies.  His  ravages  in 
Saxony  subsequently  drawing  John  George  into  the 
anna  of  Guslavns,  the  King  broke  up  hi*  camp,  and 
taking  the  route  of  Wittenberg,  eight  days  afterwards 
wus  joined  by  the  Saxons,  eighteen  thousand  strong, 
under  the  mercenary  Armm  at  DQben.  Five  days 
subsequently  the  hosts  met,  about  seven  miles  from 
Leipsic. 

On  the  7th  of  September  was  fought  the  first  of  the 
King  of  Sweden’s  great  fields  in  Germany.  Of  his 
own  troops,  according  to  the  most  trustworthy  com- 
putation, he  had  with  him  thirteen  thousand  infantry 
and  nine  thousand  cavalry.  Of  his  eighteen  thousand 
Saxon  allies,  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty 
were  of  this  latter  force.  Tilly’s  numbers  did  not 
amount  to  above  twenty-four  thousand,  of  which  six 
thousand  are  stated  to  have  been  detached  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ravaging  Saxony. 

But  nllhough  the  advantage  of  numbers  was  on  the 
side  of  the  Protestant  allies,  the  Romanist  General  had 
in  many  respects  counterbalancing  advantages.  The 
Saxon  auxiliaries  were  untried  and  raw,  full  of  over- 
weening confidence,  gorgeous  ami  imposing  in  appear- 
ance to  the  inexperienced  eye.  but  far  inferior  to  the 
hardy  veterans  of  Tilly.  The  brightness  and  order  of 
their  arms  contrasted  strongly  with  the  dirty  and 
neglected  stale  of  their  dress.  Their  armour  itself  was 
stained  by  storms,  and  bruised  anc!  rusty,  and  their 
manner  sturdy  and  rugged ; but  they  were  ready  and 
perfect  in  all  their  evolutions  ; enured,  with  their  horses, 
to  fatigue  and  hardship,  and  the  stern  and  scarred 
countenances  of  the  greater  number  showed  them  to  be 
men  who  knew  not  what  it  was  to  fly.  In  their  rear 
followed  a rabble  of  sutlers  mid  dealers;  nor  was  the 
least  singular  part  of  this  unholy  train  the  unusual  and 
prodigious  number  of  prostitutes,  amounting,  as  is  said, 
to  fifteen  thousand* 

During  the  lifetime  of  Gustavus,  the  attendants  of 
the  Swedish  camp  were  kepi  in  strict  order;  each 
regiment  was  provided  with  a chaplain,  and  none  of  the 
licence  permitted  which  denaturalized  the  hostile  army. 
His  troops  were  well  clad,  well  armed,  and  sober  and 
orderly  in  their  bearing.  Their  discipline  and  order  in 
the  field,  on  a march,  and  in  camp,  were  excellent  and 
original ; for  the  Swedish  troops  were  mostly  veterans, 
serving  under  the  eye  of  their  King,  himself  one  of  the 
greatest  inventors  in  the  art  of  war.f 

It  was  not  Tilly’s  wish  to  give  battle,  hut  he  wm  forced 
on  this  step  by  the  fiery  indiscretion  of  Pappenheim.  The 
two  armies  were  draw  n up  on  the  plain  of  Breitenfeld ; 
nor  did  Tilly  full  on,  until  the  dispositions  of  the  Swedes 
had  been  completed.  The  Saxons,  under  their  own 
Elector  and  Amheim,  were  posted  on  the  left,  the 
Swedes  in  two  lines  on  the  right.  Pappenheim  burst 
upon  the  Swedes  furiously,  but  was  beaten  back, 
although  his  cavalry  fought  with  more  than  usual 
courage,  and  the  attack  was  many  times  renewed. 
Tilly,  on  the  other  side,  soon  rnuted  the  Saxons,  who 
spread  the  news  of  the  total  overthrow  of  the  Protestant 
arms  far  and  wide.  But  Gustavus.  having  overthrown 
Pappenheim,  took  Tilly’s  cumbrous  divisions  in  flank, 
and  by  sunset  had  achieved  a total  victory.  Tilly  and 
Pappenheim  Wed,  with  the  relics  of  the  army,  leaving 
behind  a fearful  number  of  dead,  seventy  stand  of  colours, 


and  twenty-seven  pieces  of  cannon  : the  camp  of  the  Th*  Thirty 
Imperialists,  with  the  military  chest,  and  all  the  baggage,  ^rm* 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  Many  of  the  fugitives  . __  , 


were  cut  down  by  the  peasants,  to  whom  their  outrages  prom 

had  made  them  odious.  The  victory  also  contributed  to  A D 

augment  the  Swedish  numbers,  six  thousand  men  join-  1618. 
ing  the  fortunate  standard  in  a very  few  days.*  to 

Three  plans  of  operations  were  proposed,  after  the  a.  d. 
battle.  The  first  was,  that  Gustavus  should  lead  the  1648. 


entire  army  into  Bohemia,  and  terminate  (he  war  by  Future 
dictating  terms  to  the  Emperor  in  Vienna.  The  second  np«»tjvn». 
and  third  proposed  a two-fold  division  of  the  forces, 1 *,ro“ 

tinder  the  command  respectively  of  Gustavus  and  the  ™ 

Elector  of  Saxony,  to  be  employed  in  reducing  the  East 
and  West  of  Germany.  They  differed  only  as  to  the 
district  to  be  assigned  to  each  for  his  labours.  The  first 
plan  was  overruled  : and.  to  the  dishonour  of  Gustavus. 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  unlikelihood  of  securing  to 
himself  any  permanent  territorial  acquisitions  in  that 
direction,  together  with  the  interested  suggestions  of  the 
Dukes  William  and  Bernard  of  Saxe  Weimar,  con- 
tributed to  his  rejection  of  this,  the  wisest  and  most 
honourable  course,  which  was  supported  by  his  Chan- 
cellor Oxenstierna,  and  his  General,  Horn.  He  decided 
on  taking,  for  the  reasons  above  given,  the  West  of  Ger-  Guatarua 
many  as  his  field.  There  he  hoped  to  obtain  lasting  t»k«  the 
and  ample  means  of  indemnification,  and  to  meet  with  ^ 
an  enemy  worthy  of  his  prowess,  while  to  John  George  Bohemia* 
was  entrusted  the  less  difficult  task  of  reducing  Bohe-  amgned  to 
mia,  and  keeping  the  Imperialists  in  check.t  the  fcleetor 

Conformably  with  these  plans,  Gustavus  marched  gf  Saxoay.^ 
through  Erfurt  oml  Kfinigshofen,  upon  Wurtzburg, the 
castle  of  which  city  was  taken  by  his  Scottish  auxilia-  Wurisburg 
rics  with  tremendous  slaughter  early  in  October.  After  taken  in 
establishing  a provisional  government  in  this  fair  city,  October, 
he  reduced  or  took  possession  of  Frankfort,  Mayence,  Frankfort, 
Mannheim,  Spires,  and  Worms-  By  the  commencement  Men!*,  he. 
of  the  new  year,  he  had  driven  out  almost  all  the  Spanish  Teduc*d. 
and  Bavarian  garrisons,  and  was  in  possession  of  the 
greater  part  of  Alsace  and  the  Palatinate.  Tilly,  who,  Tilly 
after  the  rout  of  Leipsic,  had  retired  into  Westphalia,  marcbwto 
there  to  continue  his  ravages,  at  present  hung  upon  his  ,he  Sooth- 
rear  in  the  South  of  Germany ; but  his  spirit  was  Hi*  wrak- 
broken,  his  credit  impaired,  and  his  means  crippled.  In  “***• 
the  East,  the  Saxons  had  reduced  Prague,  on  the  11th 
of  November,  and  a large  portion  of  Bohemia.  Many  s,,nJ 
of  the  former  fugitives,  among  whom  was  CountThum,  No*.  11. 
had  resumed  possession  of  their  confiscated  property.) 

The  affairs  of  the  Emperor  were  almost  desperate.  Depend* 
HU  armies  were  every  where  beaten  ond  dispirited  : he  otate  of  the 
had  very  few  troops  remaining ; his  officers  were  men  Kmjieror** 
of  ordinary  capacity,  or  doubtful  fidelity,  and  he  was 
menaced  in  every  direction ; on  the  side  of  Bavaria  hy 
Gustavus,  in  Bohemia  by  Arnim,  and  in  Hungary 
Bethlem  Gabor  was  in  arms.  Thus  distracted,  destitute  Ferdinand 
himself  of  military  skill,  he  was  compelled,  as  a last  a corn- 
resource,  to  the  humiliating  measure  of  suing  for  aid  prifedtoap- 
from  the  very  Chief  whom  he  had  before  abruptly 
deprived  of  his  command.  After  repeated  applications,  * t,am 
Wallenstein  consented  to  leave  his  princely  state  at 
Prague,  and  lo  resume  the  guidance  of  the  war.  Hard  and 
astounding  as  were  his  terms,  (for  even  in  the  extremity 
of  Ferdinand's  distress,  to  accept  them  was  deemed 
fraught  with  infinite  hazard,)  his  obstinacy  left  no  other 
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course  open.  When  requested  that  he  would  allow  the 
nominal  chief  command  to  be  given  to  the  Archduke, 
afterwards  Ferdinand  111.,  he  is  reported  to  have  said, 
in  the  reckless  phrase  which  he  ordinarily  used,  that  he 
would  not  divide  the  command  with  God  himself.  The 
terms  of  the  contract,  by  which  hr  finally  agreed  to  levy 
aud  command  an  army,  were  iu  substance  as  follows : 
that  the  troops  in  his  future  army  were  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  subject  to  any  authority,  save  his  own,  and 
that  the  Emperor  should  abstain  from  ail  interference; 
that  any  future  conquests  should  be  left  to  his  own  dis- 
posal, unfettered  even  by  the  wishes  of  the  Emperor; 
that  his  services  should  be  rewarded  with  one  of  the 
hereditary  States  of  the  Imperial  House  as  an  ordinary 
recompense,  and,  as  an  ejtraordinary  recompense,  with 
the  absolute  sovereignty  of  some  State  then  to  be  fixed 
on.  His  demands  agreed  to,  he  proceeded  actively  in 
hia  levies.  Many  of  his  former  officers  had  continued 
in  attendance  at  his  Court,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Prague ; 
his  scale  of  pay  and  allowances  were  attractive ; and  un- 
qualified liberty,  or  rather  licence,  allowed  in  matters  of 
religion.  In  April,  1632,  he  had  assembled  forty  thou- 
sand men  at  Znaim  in  Bohemia.* 

Richelieu*  agent,  Charnacfc.  had  attempted,  but  with- 
out success,  to  induce  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  to  take 
the  field  at  the  head  of  the  League,  hoping  by  this 
means  to  preserve  the  rival  powers  of  Austria  and 
Sweden  in  that  equally  balanced  state  which  should  best 
suit  the  interests  of  France.  But  with  the  Spring  the 
war  began  anew.  Tilly's  appearance  with  great  force 
before  Bamberg,  on  February  29,  caused  Gustavos  to 
march  immediately  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Rhine  into  Franconia.  On  March  21  Gustavus  entered 
Nuremberg  in  triumph.  In  his  reply  to  the  congratu- 
lations of  the  inhabitants  of  this  important  city,  he  dis- 
covered the  real  nature  of  his  designs.  The  ample 
extent  of  the  indemnifications,  (territorial  and  pecuniary,) 
which  he  conceived  himself  legally  justified  in  demand- 
ing, and  the  soaring  pitch  of  his  ambition,  were  such  as 
gave  much  uneasiness  to  the  Protestants.  But  Gustavus 
proceeded  in  his  career  of  victory.  Before  any  measures 
could  be  taken  he  had  reduced  Schwabach  and  Donau- 
werth,  and  on  the  16th  of  April  passed  the  rapid  Lech 
in  the  face  of  Tilly. 

It  was  the  Ring’s  original  intention  to  have  reduced 
Ingoldstadt,  before  penetrating  further  into  Bavaria. 
But  this  he  prudently  abandoned,  and  decided  on  first 
striking  a blow  which  should  rid  him  of  Tilly's  army. 
Having  decided  on  this,  he  took  measures  for  pass- 
ing the  Lech.  He  selected,  as  affording  the  greatest 
facilities,  a spot  sheltered  by  high  banks,  and  where 
the  course  of  the  river  was  round  a very  narrow 
point.  Of  the  depths  of  the  water,  and  the  nature  of 
the  bottom,  he  was  informed  hy  a sergeant  of  dragoons, 
who,  disguised  as  a peasant,  contrived  to  learn  from  the 
Imperial  sentinels  the  results  of  a survey  made  on  the 
preceding  day  by  one  of  their  engineers.  The  bridge 
was  constructed  of  loose  planks,  laid  upon  low  trestles, 
raised  but  a few  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  water, 
which  protected  it  from  the  fire  of  twenty  heavy  guns 
brought  upon  it  by  Tilly.  The  river  was  pasted  in  this 
way.  under  a tremendous  fire  of  both  cannon  and 
musketry  from  the  Imperialists.  The  Swedes  were 
kept  from  wavering  by  the  presence  of  the  King ; and 
after  Aldringer,  an  officer  of  great  talent,  with  several 
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others,  had  been  killed,  Tilly  was  compelled  to  lead  on  The  Thirty 
his  men  in  person,  when  he  was  mortally  wounded  by  T®***’ 
a musket  bullet  in  the  thigh.  He  was  carried  off  to  _v*f* 
Ingoldstadt,  where  he  died  a few  days  afterwards.  '""Tran-T^ 

Thun  passed  away  that  terrible  hero.  In  the  opinion  A D 
of  a military  eye-witness,  had  he  lived  one  day  longer,  1513 
“ the  whole  army  would  have  passed  as  much  danger  as  w 
in  the  face  of  a strong  town  storming  a counterscarp.*'  ^ Dm 
Gustavus,  on  seeing  the  preparations  made  to  prevent  1648. 
his  passage,  accounted  the  success  every  way  equal  to  Death  uf 
that  of  Leipsic.*  Tilly. 

Augsburg  opened  its  gates  to  the  victor  on  the  23d  Augshurg 
of  April.  Ingolstadt,  although  no  longer  supported  by  submit*, 
Tilly,  was  too  strong  to  be  reduced  save  by  a formal 
siege.  Leaving  it  for  the  present,  and  having  sent  a 
detachment  to  reduce  Landshut,  which  capitulated  after  hold  out. 
a few  hours,  he  entered  Munich  on  the  17lh  of  May.  Landstrat 
In  the  city,  during  his  occupation,  all  was  order,  no  ™**uoei*. 
interruption  was  given  to  business,  and  the  utmost 
harmony  subsisted  between  the  troops  and  the  inhabit-  Munich 
ants.  But  in  the  surrounding  country,  the  boors,  May  17. 
irritated  by  the  pressure  of  war  from  which  they  had  Craehie*  of 
hitherto  been  exempted,  had  the  folly  and  wickedness  to 
put  to  death,  in  many  instances  with  circumstances  of  1hl. 
the  most  refined  and  diabolical  cruelty,  such  of  the  soldiery. 
Swedes  as  were  unfortunate  enough  to  fall  into  their 
hands.  This  provoked  retaliation,  in  the  course  of 
which  much  misery  was  inflicted,  and  the  innocent  in 
many  cases  suffered  equally  with  the  guilty.f 

The  task  allotted  to  the  Saxons  had  been  negligently 
performed  ; the  time  which  should  have  been  employed 
in  the  reduction  of  Bohemia  had  been  wasted  by  the 
Elector  in  idle  attempts  at  pacification. 

It  was  not  difficult  for  Wallenstein  to  drive  the 
Saxons  from  the  advantages  which  they  gained  during 
his  disgrace  and  absence  from  the  field.  Prague  was  Wallen- 
taken  by  storm,  and  the  suburb  called  the  Little  Town,  steiu  takas 
where  most  of  the  merchants  resided,  abandoned  to  the  Fragu®* 
soldiery.  But  the  repeated  and  earnest  entreaties  of  4* 
Maximilian  and  the  Emperor  failed  for  a lung  period  to 
induce  hitn  to  give  any  active  succour  to  the  former  in 
his  distress.  At  last  he  could  no  longer  postpone  a Advances 
junction  with  the  forces  of  the  league.  These,  which  a^imt  tb* 
were  placed  under  his  command,  with  hrs  own,  amounted  Swsd**. 
to  sixty  thousand  men.  Gustavus,  in  the  first  instance, 
fell  back  upon  Franconia,  to  avoid  the  possibility  of 
having  his  retreat  to  the  Northward  intercepted.  Suc- 
cessive detachments  had  reduced  his  numbers  so  much, 
as  to  render  it  imprudent  to  attempt  to  cope  with  those 
of  Wallenstein.  He  accordingly  for  the  present  «n- Gustavus 
trenched  himself  under  the  walls  of  Nuremberg.  That  ,4  Wal* 
wealthy  and  populous  city  appeared  to  afford  an  admir-  Itnatein  en- 
able point  of  support,  from  the  known  prudence  of  ita 
burghers,  and  their  devotion  in  the  cause.  In  the  hope 
of  starving  out  his  antagonists,  Wallenstein  likewise 
took  up  a fortified  position  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  nabtrg, 
whence  he  laid  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  country 
under  contribution. 

Three  months  were  thus  spent  in  watching  each  other’s 
movements.  But  sickness  and  famine  showed  symptoms 
of  approach,  and,  strengthened  at  last  by  the  junction 
of  detachments  and  reinforcements  under  Oxenstierna, 

General  Banner,  and  the  Duke  Bernard  of  Saxe  Weimar, 


• AJemoin  of  a Cavalier,  p.  99 — 106.  Monro,  put  iu  p,  116— 
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Gustavus  determined  to  risk  an  attack  upon  the  enemy’s 
entrenchments;  a measure  of  very  questionable  policy, 
but  to  which  he  was  urged  by  the  murmur*  of  hi*  muti- 
nous soldiery. 

In  consequence  of  the  succours  before  mentioned,  the 
army  of  Gustavus  amounted,  since  the  6th  of  August,  to 
thirty  thousand  men,  at  the  lowest  computation.  On  the 
24lh  of  August  the  attack  began,  and  was  carried  on  with 
the  utmost  gallantry  on  both  sides  for  ten  hours.  The 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  immense;  but  the 
Swedes  failed  in  obtaining  any  decisive  advantage. 
Wallenstein  and  Bernard  both  had  horses  killed  under 
them,  and  Gustavus  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life. 

After  this  unsuccessful  attempt,  Gustavus,  on  the  8th 
of  September,  broke  up  his  camp,  and  fell  back  once 
more  upon  Bavaria.  An  insurrection,  which  had  recently 
broken  out  among  the  Protestants  of  Austria,  would,  he 
hoped,  give  him  an  opportunity  of  carrying  the  war 
into  Austria.  But  in  this  he  was  disappointed.  On 
his  departure,  Wallenstein  likewise  broke  up  his  camp, 
and  marched  across  the  forest  district  of  Thuringia  into 
Saxony,  where  he  expected  to  compel  the  wavering 
Elector  to  make  common  cause  with  the  Romanist  party. 
He  was  speedily  followed  by  Gustavus,  who  found,  as 
he  proceeded,  on  every  side  the  fiery  and  blood-stained 
traces  of  his  enemy's  recent  presence.* 

Wallenstein,  on  his  arrival  in  Saxony,  placed  his 
troops  in  cantonments,  and  sent  off  detachments  in 
various  directions.  Pappenheim,  with  a large  body, 
was  despatched  in  the  direction  of  the  Rhine.  But  he 
had  not  proceeded  further  than  Halle  when  he  was  re- 
called. On  the  6th  of  November,  1632,  Gustavus,  having 
received  information  of  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  made 
his  arrangements  far  his  last  battle,  and  attacked  his 
renowned  antagonist  on  the  plains  of  Lfitzen.  He  took 
the  command  of  the  right  wing  in  person;  the  left  he 
intrusted  to  Duke  Bernard ; and  the  reserve  was  under 
Marshal  Kniphausen.  His  numbers  were  about  twenty- 
five  thousand.  Wallenstein's  forces  were  drawn  up  in 
the  usual  solid  squares  And  were  protected  by  a trench 
drawn  along  their  front,  which  was  lined  with  musketry. 
Gustavus  made  his  last  famous  address  to  his  Swedish 
and  German  troops  before  engaging.  Wallenstein  rode 
round  his  army  without  uttering  a word  ; but  his  silence 
was  stern  and  easy  of  interpretation.  The  day,  which 
had  been  cloudy,  cleared  up  about  eleven  a.  m.,  when 
the  buttle  began.  The  right  wing,  under  Gustavus,  soon 
overthrew  the  enemy  opposed  to  them.  Hastening  in 
front  of  the  line  to  take  the  command  of  the  left,  which 
was  hard  pressed,  GuAtavus,  from  raahnes9,  or  his 
deficient  eyesight,  got  entangled  with  some  of  the 
enemy’s  horsemen,  and  was  shot  through  the  back. 
Falling  from  his  saddle,  he  was  dragged  for  some  dis- 
tance by  the  stirrup.  Three  more  horsemen  coming  up, 
despatched  him,  and  stripped  and  plundered  his  person. 

Bernard,  on  informing  Kniphausen  of  this  calamity, 
was  advised  by  him  to  retreat,  with  honour,  while  it  was 
yet  possible.  This  counsel  he  rejected  with  disdain,  and 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army  (after  cutting 
down  a Lieutenant-Colonel  who  showed  an  inclination, 
to  dispute  his  authority)  routed  the  remainder  of  Wal- 
lenstein's army.  But  the  day  did  not  end  here.  Pap- 
penbeim's  infantry  came  up  in  the  afternoon,  and  a third 
engagement,  fierce  and  bloody  like  Us  predecessors, 
began.  With  Pappenheim'*  fall  the  Imperialists  lost 

• Lurt,  GttcAuHt  OnterrewA  •*  <Ur  Bm,  rot  tt. 


heart,  and  the  rout  became  complete.  All  the  haggage  *Hi«  Thirty 
and  artillery  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victor*.  Wallen-  Yean' 
stein  was  in  a few  days  compelled  to  evacuate  the  whole  Wu. 
of  Saxony,  and  retire  into  the  hilly  frontiers  of  Bo- 
bemin. 

Thus  fell  Gustavus  Adolphus.  His  death,  in  the  K;ig* 
opinion  of  his  faithful  followers,  more  than  outweighed 
the  victory.  In  Madrid,  Rome,  Munich,  Vienna,  and  Ai  D4 
Brussels,  public  thanksgivings  and  rejoicings  took  place,  1648 
to  commemorate  the  great  deliverance.  What  fruits  his  Rejoicings 
ulterior  designs  or  future  successes  might  have  wrought  °f  the  C*. 
for  Germany  must  ever  remain  unknown.  Enough  *bi>|ie  party 
there  was  in  his  conduct  and  expressions  to  justify  the  Guatai*" 
assertion,  that  no  evil  consequences  have  arisen  to  that  vua. 
country  from  his  premature  death.  But  Germany 
should  have  seen  in  his  conduct  the  necessity  of  courage 
and  devotion,  and  learnt  to  supply  by  internal  union 
among  her  own  children  a bold  front  against  oppression, 
instead  of  relying  on  the  fortuitous  or  interested  aid  of 
fureieners. 

In  Gustavus  the  cause  of  the  Prostesttuits  lost  both  a Difficulties 
head  and  hand.  To  supply  the  latter  was  the  least  experienced 
overwhelming  difficulty  : the  jealousy  and  incapacity  of  by  the  Pro- 
thosc  who  should  have  come  forward,  made  the  selection  "* 

of  a head  a matter  of  greater  difficulty.  Frederick  V.,  * 

the  titular  King  of  Bohemia,  died  on  November  29, 
leaving  the  gitardianahip  of  his  children  in  the  hands  of 
his  brother,  Philip  Lewis.  The  natural  head  of  the  Pro- 
testants, John  George  of  Saxony,  was  every  way  unfitted. 

Hi*  stupidity,  brutal  intemperance,  and  suspicious  tam- 
pering with  Austria,  placed  him  out  of  the  question. 

The  whole  burden  devolved  upon  Oxenstierna,  who 
first  learnt  the  fatal  news  on  November  21,  when  at 
Hanau.  His  grief  was  deep,  but  did  not  deprive  him 
of  his  activity  and  presence  of  mind.  His  own  govern-  powcrecon. 
men!  conferred  upon  him  full  powers  of  acting  as  he  fored  on 
should  deem  moat  conducive  to  the  public  good.  Oxcosti- 
Accordingly,  he  eutered  into  negotiations  with  various  ema- 
Prince*  of  Germany ; and,  in  a Congress  hekl  at  Heil-  Meeting  at 
bronn,  (April  13.)  established  a League,  of  which  he  was  Jleilhrona, 
named  Director.  This  League  bad  for  its  object,  April, 
the  defence  of  the  liberties  of  Germany,  restoration  of  A*  D* 
the  deprived  Princes,  the  establishment  on  a secure  1633. 
footing  of  temporal  and  spiritual  peace,  and  an  indem- 
nification to  the  Swedes.  This  alliance  was  joined  at 
first  by  the  cities  of  Nuremberg,  Strasburg,  Frankfort, 
and  Augsburg,  and  most  of  the  Protestant  Princes  of 
the  South-West  of  Germany. 

The  mutinous  spirit  which  began  to  show  itself  in  the  He  allays 
army  caused  Oxenstierna  much  trouble  and  uneasiness,  the  muti- 
Disappointed  in  their  golden  hopes,  many  sordid  spirits  **“• 
complained  loudly  of  the  thankless  return  made  them  P*r  °ftha 
for  their  hard  services.  These  grievances  were  embodied 
in  a formal  document,  published  011  April  30,  1633. 

But  Oxenstierna  dexterously  checked  the  spread  of  this 
mutinous  spirit  by  liberal  promises,  principally  of  lands 
from  the  various  Ecclesiastical  sovereignties  of  that 
portion  of  Germany. 

Some  disputes,  which  arose  between  the  joint  com-  Division* 
manders  of  the  forces,  General  Horn,  and  Bernard,  Duke  of  the  Pro- 
of Saxe  Weiinar,  proved  an  additional  source  ofgriev- 
ance  to  Oxenstierna.  To  give  weight  to  the  former  ,e*d*r*- 
among  the  Prince*  of  Germany,  the  Mastership  of  the 
Teutonic  Knights  (settled  since  the  secularisation  of 
Prussia,  at  Mergentheim)  was  proffered  to  him.  It 
wa*  also  proposed  to  erect  for  Bernard  a Duchy,  to  be 
endowed  with  lands  in  tba  vicinity  of  Bamberg  and 
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History.  Wurtzburg.  But  these  two  General*  could  not  scree 
'—v—*-'  upon  uniting  their  forces.  Uom  marched  Southward* 
From  towards  the  Tyrol,  to  intercept  a body  of  troop*  coming 
A.  D.  Up  from  Italy,  under  the  Duke  of  Feria.  Bernard 
1618.  overran  Bavaria,  and  defeated  tlie  Bavarian  General, 
to  John  de  Werth.  Subsequently,  in  November,  1633,  he 

a ■ reduced  Ratisbon,  although  Wallenstein,  then  lying  idle 
with  a large  force  in  Bohemia,  was  in  vain  prayed  to 
duces  R*°  advance  to  its  succour.  To  the  singular  obstinacy  of 
tubon  in  this  fated  man,  whose  course  was  now  drawing  rapidly 
NoTcmbcr.  to  its  close,  is  mainly  attributable  the  success  of  the 
Protestant  arms. 

Singular  Wallenstein,  on  rallying  his  troops  after  the  rout  of 
conduct  of  LQtMllt  proceeded  to  bestow  rewards  on  such  officers  as 
^jnen’  had  distinguished  themselves,  and  to  execute  the  most 
rigorous  punishment  on  those  who  had  in  any  way 
failed  in  their  duty.  Since  then  he  had  remained  in- 
active, with  two  exceptions  which  only  contributed  to 
increase  the  suspicions  then  rife  concerning  him.  In 
January,  1633,  he  made  a descent  upon  Silesia,  but 
effected  nothing,  with  a well-found  army  of  twenty-five 
thousand  men,  beyond  the  reduction  of  a petty  town. 
His  in-  An  armistice  of  fourteen  days  was  agreed  upon  with 
A^uu  Arnim.  the  commander  of  the  Saxons.  With  this  man 

*“*  Wallenstein  entered  into  negotiations,  and  the  truce 

was  again  prolonged.  The  Duke  of  Friedland  pro- 
fessed his  anxious  wish  to  effect  a general  pacification, 
and  to  detach  the  Elector*  of  Brandenburg  and  Saxony 
from  the  war.  Oxenstierna  contiuued  to  maintain  his 
Wallen-  former  distrust  of  Wulleustein.  Arnim  professed  that 
his  policy  was  so  subtle  as  to  be  unintelligible,  und  in 
polirf.  this  the  emissary  of  Hichclicu,  who  proilered  to  the 
Duke  of  Friedland  a subsidy  from  France,  and  the 
crown  of  Bohemia,  at  last  concurred. 


Peace  was  undoubtedly  desired  by  the  two  Electors, 
as  by  Oxenstierna  and  Richelieu.  The  last,  moreover, 
would  have  gladly  seen  the  establishment  of  a new  and 
military  power,  indebted  to  his  good  offices  for  its  exist- 
ence, as  a check  upon  Austria.  But  in  addition  to  the 
suspicion  with  which  Wallenstein  was  usually  regarded, 
his  natural  fierceness  and  impetuosity  had  now  become 
soured  by  pain  and  disease  and  absorbing  occupation. 
Decline  of  j|jg  pluris  and  professions  were  wide,  complicated,  and 
114  ame‘  not  obvious.  Moreover,  his  star  had  lost  much  of  it* 
lustre  since  the  time  when,  at  the  head  of  one  hundred 
thousand  men,  he  might  have  defied  the  assembled 
Electors  at  Ratisbon. 


Victory  In  the  Summer,  goaded  by  importunate  representa- 
flVsjhT  t l‘ons  fr°m  ^'enna»  l,e  surprised  a body  of  Swedish 
Steinxn.*  troops  at  the  bridge  of  Steinau.  Their  General,  Count 
Wallen-  Thurn,  the  prime  mover  iu  these  troubles,  he  set  at 
stein  cap-  liberty.  This  most  suspicious  measure  he  justified  on 
turr*  Count  toe  ground,  that  the  old  Nobleman  did  more  good  to  the 
■ubw’oont-  I*11!*™*'  cause  by  bis  errors  in  the  field,  than  he  possibly 
ly  nOujwc*  c°uld  cooped  up  in  a dungeon.  Following  up  his  victory, 
him.  Wallenstein  subsequently  overran  Lusatia  and  Bran. 

dc n burg.  George  William  abandoned  Berlin  in  bis 
terror,  and  parties  of  Croats  made  their  appearance  in 
Pomerania. 

inu^Bara  The  munnur8  caused  by  his  apparent  apathy,  which 
ria,  but  1®*!  caUBe^  die  loss  of  Ratisbon,  comjieUed  Wallenstein 
speedily  re-  to  undertake  a march  into  Bavaria,  to  prevent  the  total 
turns  into  overthrow  of  Maximilian.  But  he  soon  returned,  al- 
Bohcmia.  leging  that  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  was  such  as 
to  prevent  operations.  He  resumed  his  quarters  iu 
Bohemia,  to  the  great  displeasure  of  the  Emperor,  who 
wished  some  respite  from  the  presence  of  the  troops  for 


his  exhausted  country.  Thia  conduct  of  Wallenstein  Tb*  Thirty 
gave  additional  materials  of  accusation  and  calumny  to  ^rf***’ 
the  Spanish  party  at  the  Court  of  Vienna.  His  own  , <_V4V  , 
imprudence,  if  indeed  that,  and  not  a harsher,  be  the 
proper  expression,  soon  completed  his  ruin.  A D 

To  secure  the  ear  of  the  various  parties  with  whom  Jfilg. 
he  was  engaged  in  negotiations,  it  was  necessary  that  to 
he  should  convince  them  that  he  possessed  the  unre-  d. 
served  and  unhesitating  confidence  of  his  army.  With-  1649. 
out  this,  he  was  powerless  and  contemptible,  a dreamy 
conspirator  and  a dangerous  ally.  At  PiUen,  on  January  Declaration 
14,  1634,  he  laid  before  his  officers  a statement  iT* 

his  own  wrongs,  of  the  hardships  which  the  Court  of  ^ p 
Vienna  proposed  for  the  army,  and  of  the  designs  then  1(334 
on  foot  for  depriving  him  of  his  command.  Illo  and 
Tcrciky,  his  confederates,  availed  themselves  of  the  feel- 
ing called  up  by  this  announcement  to  secure  the  signa- 
tures of  a considerable  number  to  a document  expressive 
of  their  fidelity  and  devotion  to  Wallenstein.  These  were 
tained  at  a feast,  when  many  of  the  parties  were  heated 
with  wine.  Wallenstein  subsequently  discovered  the 
dangers  of  his  position.  When  the  document,  the 
draught  of  which  they  had  subscribed,  was  engrossed, 
many  complained  that  a clause  containing  an  especial 
reservation  of  fidelity  to  the  Emperor  had  been  omitted. 

Tire  truth  of  this  has  been  much  disputed ; but  on  hoth 
sides  matters  were  drawing  to  a close.  In  consequence  of 
the  representations  made  to  the  F.mperor  by  Gallos  and 
Piccolomini,  (the  friend  of  Wallenitcin,  from  having 
been  born  under  the  same  star  with  himself.)  two 
patents  were  issued,  the  latter  of  which  bestowed  the 
command  on  Gallas,  and  gave  orders  lluit  the  persons 
of  Wallenstein,  and  tire  two  traitors,  llio  and  Terczky, 
should  be  secured,  dead  nr  alive.  These  two  document* 


were  dated  respectively  January  24  and  February  II, 

1634.  Ferdinand  still  preserved  a hypocritical  sem- 
blance of  friendly  relation*  to  his  destined  General. 

Rut  Wallenstein  discovered  at  length  the  dangers  of  his 
position.  He  removed,  when  the  second  patent  was 
made  known,  from  Pilseti  to  Eger,  with  some  followers 
on  whom  he  could  rely.  At  the  same  time,  through  the  AVallen- 
agency  of  the  Duke  of  Saxc-Lauenburg,  he  made  the  stein  tnvria 
most  pressing  solicitations  to  Bernard  to  assist  him. 

But  Bernard,  as  also  Oxenstierna,  were  led  to  doubt 
his  sincerity,  from  the  bewildering  finesse  of  his  plans,  oM0S,j. 
and  the  cloud  which  hung  over  his  name.  Bernard’s  eras, 
scruples  were  overcome  too  late.  Wallenstein  fell  by  the  He  U tout- 
hands  of  assassins  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age,  Feb. 
on  February  25.  Ilia,  Terczky,  with  Kinsky  and  Neu-  ^ 
mann,  two  of  his  supporters,  were  cut  down  at  a feast 
by  a party  of  Irish  dragoon*,  under  one  Geraldine. 
Wallenstein  himself  died  without  a groan  under  the 
halberds  of  a party  under  a Captain  Devereux,  who 
forced  their  way  into  his  chamber. 

“ Notwithstanding  the  number  of  persons  punished,  as 
sharing  in  Wallenstein's  guilt,  no  proofs  of  the  existence 
of  a conspiracy  were  in  any  case  extorted.  The  Court 
of  Vienua  has  never  thought  fit  to  publish  a positive 
official  statement  on  thi*  subject,  or  even  to  contradict 
the  report,  according  to  which  expressions  fell  from 
Ferdinand  II.,  purporting  that  the  Duke  was  much  leas 
guilty  than  the  malevolence  of  his  enemies  would  repre- 
sent him. 


44  An  unprejudiced  examination  of  the  various  ground* 
of  accusation  and  defence  will  plainly  show,  that  when 
condemned  by  the  Emperor.  Wallenstein  had  not  entered 
into  any  agreement  with  France  or  Sweden,  and  that  in 
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History,  the  absence  of  sufficient  grounds  for  judicial  inquiry* 
there  could  not  possibly  tie  any  for  the  assassination  ot  a 
mun  on  whom  such  extraordinary  power  had  been  con* 
ferred.  But  in  this  overgrown  power  lay  the  root  of  all 
the  misunderstanding*  between  Wallenstein  and  the 
Emperor,  Bearing  in  miud  also  this  extraordinary 
power  with  which  he  was  invested,  the  notion  ot  inter- 
fering as  an  independent  power  to  decide  and  arbitrate 
between  the  enraged  parties,  either  foreign  or  domestic, 
of  the  time,  does  not  appear  so  impossible  or  hazardous 
as  at  any  other  period.  To  this  must  be  added,  that 
the  greater  number  of  his  antagonists  were  envious 
people,  without  talent  or  weight.”* 

On  the  other  side,  the  Duke  was  deficient  in  the  noble 
frankness  und  straightforward  dealing  which  belongs  to 
a really  disinterested  and  lofty  character.  His  vacilla- 
tion between  different  measures,  and  the  contemporary 
and  crossing  influences  of  reason,  caution,  haughtiness, 
rapacity,  and  ambition,  lost  him  not  only  the  confidence 
of  all  authorities,  but  placed  him  in  an  inexplicable 
position.  Using,  or  being  ready  to  use,  countries 
and  lives  as  merely  the  instruments  of  his  designs,  he 
dug  for  himself  the  grave  into  which  he  was  to  be  pre- 
cipitated by  wicked  men,  his  superiors  in  deceit. 

Rapacity  of  Of  the  misery  inflicted  upon  the  unfortunate  country, 
thasoMicry.  ample  and  manifold  testimony  may  be  every  where 
found.  Among  the  most  unblushing  are  some  expres- 
sions left  on  record  by  officers  who  were  engaged  in  the 
war.  One  who  attained,  in  subsequent  years,  an  un- 
enviable notoriety  in  the  troubles  of  his  own  country, 
has  the  effrontery  to  proclaim  his  baseness  in  the  follow- 
ing words  ; *'  But  I had  learned  so  much  cunning,  and 
became  so  vigilant  to  lay  hold  on  opportunities,  that  I 
wanted  for  nothing,  horses,  clothes,  meate,  nor  moneys: 
and  made  so  good  use  of  what  I had  learned,  that  the 
whole  time  l served  in  Germany  1 suffered  no  such 
miserie  as  i had  done  the  first  year  and  a balfe  that  I 
came  unto  it."f 

Some  few  regiments  excepted,  which  entered  into  the 
service  of  Saxony  or  Sweden,  the  whole  of  Wallen- 
thr  |m  xri-  Rte'n  s army»  Mlgf  the  death  of  their  leader,  continued 
■1irt*mSrr  unt^cr  the  Emperor.  The  chief  command  was  bestowed 
the  King  of  on  the  King  of  Hungary ; but  Gallas  virtually  directed 
Hungary  all  the  movements.  Another  body,  consisting  of  Spani- 
ard Gallos.  aftj#  under  the  command  of  the  Cardinal  Infant  Ferdi- 
nand, the  brother  of  Phil  ip  III.  of  Spain,  was  approach- 
ing ucross  the  Alps.  The  Imperialists,  after  reducing 
Ratisbon,  lugolstadt,  and  Donauwerth,  had  proceeded 
to  invest  Nordlingen.  Alarmed  at  their  progress,  the 
Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar  and  Marshal  Horn  had,  after 
uniting  their  forces  at  Gflnxburg,  advanced  to  Boblfin- 
gen,  whence  they  had  succeeded  in  throwing  a body  of 
six  hundred  men  into  the  beleaguered  city  in  the  face  of 
the  hostile  army. 

Bernard  With  this  success,  Bernard  and  his  party  should  have 
*(uio«i<>  for  been  for  the  present  contented.  But  no  arguments 
* 11  c>  could  cool  their  eagerness  for  a battle.  Some  went  so 

fur  as  to  taunt  with  cowardice  the  gallant  veteran  Horn, 
who  urged  that  enough  had  already  been  done  to  save 
their  honour,  and  that  the  Imperialists  were  already 
five  thousand  stronger  than  their  own  forces.  He  con- 
tended, moreover,  that  it  would  at  all  events  be  more 
prudent  to  postpone  a general  action  until  the  junction 
of  a body  of  seven  thousand  men  under  the  Rhinegrave, 

• Raumer,  tsI.  iii.  p.  576.  477, 
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and  the  departure  on  the  other  side  of  the  Cardinal  The  Thirty 
Infant  with  his  eight  thfui*;ind  men  for  Flanders,  both 
nf  which  events  m*i*i  ink**  place  within  a few  days. 

After  much  iitefiVctunl  oppugn  inn,  Horn  was  at  length 
driven  himself  by  taunt*  to  consent  to  this  fatal  plan. 

The  buttle  began  e*rly  in  the  morning  of  the  6ih  of 
September.  Bernard,  with  the  left  wing,  fell  upon 
eight  regiments  of  the  enemy**  infantry,  whom  he  routed. 

Horn  at  the  same  lime  attacked  the  Spaniards,  who 
were  posted  behind  some  works  which  they  hod  thrown  Horn'*  ob- 
up.  But  their  gallantry  saved  the  whole  Imperial  army. 

They  withstood  fur  five  hours  the  endeavours  of  Horn  cVmmoo' 

to  dislodge  them,  and  he  was  finally  compelled  to  draw 

off.  Other  reasons  al»o  led  him  to  this  determination.  Hattie  of 

Flushed  with  his  first  success,  Bernard  had  impru-  Nurdlin- 
dently  pressed  on  among  the  tauken  ground  and  vine-  B*n’ 
yards  which  form  the  environs  of  Nordlingen,  and  had  ] nipri*-" 
unawares  become  entangled  with  the  main  body  of  the  0f 
Imperialists.  For  a long  time  he  withstood  the  weight  Bernard, 
of  two-thirds  of  their  army,  but  was  at  last  compelled  to  He  “ 
send  messenger  after  messenger  to  Horn  for  support.  ruute** 

The  Marshal's  arrival  (afier  abandoning  the  uttack  The  Spani- 
upon  the  Spaniards)  was  critically  ill-timed.  King  Fer-  over- 
dinand,  who  throughout  the  day  commanded  like  n Y?wrT 
General,  and  fought  like  a lion,  saw  Bernard's  men  Wt>T°* 
wavering,  and  Horn's  approaching.  He  chose  bis 
opportunity  well,  dashing  in  upon  the  flunk  of  the  luck- 
less Swedes  with  his  Hungarian  horsemen,  Bernard’s 
men  fled  pellincll,  and  in  their  flight  embarrassed  and 
overthrew  their  comrades  approaching  under  Horn. 

But  the  gallant  old  Marshal  was  not  at  once  overborne. 

When  the  fir*t  crush  was  past,  he  made  his  tnen  face 
upon  the  Imperialists,  os  they  swept  by  in  pursuit,  and 
thinned  their  victorious  ranks  by  a well-sustained  fire  of 
musketry.  But  he  was  compelled  at  last  to  yield  to  the  Horntakea. 
Spaniards,  who  attacked  him  with  retributive  courage ; 
and  when  at  last  he  did  yield,  “ he  yielded,”  observes  an 
eye-witness.  “ in  compassion  to  so  many  brave  men  as 
were  about  him,  for  none  of  them  would  take  quarter 
until  he  gave  his  consent.”  Eight  thousand  men  killed  Loss  of  the 
on  the  field,  three  thousand  taken  prisoners,  all  the  ^hes. 
baggage  and  artillery,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
standards  were  the  loss  nf  this  dreadful  day. 

Bernard  and  the  H hinegrave  fled  into  AUace.  The  Cous*. 
Imperialist*,  following  up  their  victory,  surprised  Philips-  ®f 

burgh,  starved  out  Augsburg,  and  reduced  Spires  ***  Tictory- 
and  Treves.  The  Elector  of  this  lost  place  was  made 
prisoner,  an  imprudent  measure,  which  enabled  Riche- 
lieu to  interfere  in  behalf  of  the  Romanist  religion,  and 
the  ally  of  France.  Bavaria,  Swabia,  and  Franconia 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors  ; and  the  moral  con- 
sequences of  the  day  of  Nordlingen  made  themselves 
more  widely  felt  at  no  great  interval.  It  is  no  exagge- 
rated description  which  is  contained  in  the  words : **  By 
this  one  blow  the  Swedes  loos'd  more  ground  than  they 
had  gained  in  a yeare  before,  and  next  yeare  most  of 
the  Dutch  Princes  made  their  peace  with  the  Em- 
peror.”* 

Negotiations  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Elector  Kegotia- 
of  Saxony  had  been  on  foot  since  June.  On  November  tiooa  ke- 
22  were  commenced  at  Pima  the  preliminaries  of  a tT**® the 
treaty,  which  was  concluded  on  May  30  in  the  following 
year.  Whether  the  Emperor’s  scruples,  for  he  deemed  Elector  of 
that  his  concessions  to  the  Heretics  were  (from  their  Saxouy, 
„ A.  D. 

• Memoirs  of  a Cavalier,  p.  131—133.  Sir  James  Turner, 
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History,  too  liberal  cast)  inconsistent  with  his  religious  belief, 
were  unfounded,  the  terms  themselves  of  the  treaty  will 
From  afford  the  best  means  of  judging.  The  contracts  of 
A.  D.  Passau  and  Augsburg  were  confirmed.  Saxony,  and 
1618.  those  Lutherans  who  decided  on  availing  themselves  of 
lo  the  treaty,  were  to  retain  possession  of  alt  the  property 
trio  held  directly  of  the  Emperor,  confiscated  before  the 
Jo4a.  t rent y of  Pas&au,  and  all  foundations  and  similar  bene- 
,£*!*;  flees,  up  to  the  12th  day  of  November,  1627,  in  undis- 
May  30,  turbed  possession  for  forty  years ; and  in  perpetuity, 
a.  d.  should  no  amicable  arrangement  be  concluded  within 
1635.  that  time.  The  two  LusaUas  were  resigned  as  a male 
It*  l*o-  fief  to  Saxony;  the  second  son  of  John  George,  Prince 

ruiuiii.  Augustus,  was  invested  with  the  Bishopric  of  Magde- 

burg, The  eventual  reversion  of  Pomerania  was  held 
out  as  a bait  to  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg.  All  parties, 
it  was  proposed,  should  unite  in  expelling  the  foreign 
invaders  from  the  soil  of  Germany ; and  front  the  gene- 
ral amnesty  to  be  granted  to  all  who  acceded  to  this 
treaty  were  lo  be  excluded  the  Sovereign  of  Wirtemberg, 
the  Prince  of  Baden,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  all 
the  subjects  of  the  House  of  Austria  who  had  taken  up 
arms  against  their  Sovereign.  The  vindictiveness  and 
rapacity  of  the  Imperial  bigot,  who  by  this  treaty  en- 
tailed thirteen  additional  years  of  suffering  on  his  suffer- 
ing country,  are  discernible  in  two  clauses:  one  relating 
to  the  family  of  the  unfortunate  Frederic  ; another,  con- 
firming his  son,  the  benefice-loaded  Leopold,  in  the  rich 
Ojtportu-  of  Halbersladt.  Thus  was  lost,  by  avarice  and 

a,l<l  narrow  jealousy  of  Lutherans  as  well 
‘ as  Romauists,  the  fourth  opportunity,  since  the  year 
1618,  of  sheathing  the  sword,  and  of  healing  the  bleed- 
ing wounds  of  Germany.* 

Ruinous  The  obstinate  perseverance  of  Ferdinand  in  excluding 
the  Kin”*  con^cratcs  of  Hcilbronn  from  participating  in  the 
treaty  of  Prague  compelled  the  Protestants  to  resort  to 
Negutia-  the  pernicious  aid  of  France.  Oxensticrna  went  to 
tion  of  Paris,  to  concert,  if  possible,  with  Richelieu  some  means 
ern*  w^h  0PP(**nf|'  successfully  the  forces  of  the  new  allies. 
Richelieu.  comfort  or  hope  for  the  future  could  arise  to  the 

Germans  from  the  tenour  of  their  negotiations.  Sweden, 
by  her  representative,  proffered  Alsace  to  France,  as  the 
reward  of  her  alliance ; and  the  leader  of  the  Protestant 
force*  was  compelled  to  await  the  termination  of  the  dis- 
cussions, which  should  assign  him  a master,  and  a plan 
of  operations.  Some  rulers  (as  that  of  Wirtemberg) 
attempted  to  make  their  peace  with  the  Emperor ; but 
his  demands  were  so  severe  as  to  be  totally  unaccept- 
able. 

France  and  Qn  July  24,  declarations  of  war  were  mutually  pub- 
pwnllyde-  1‘*hed  by  France  and  Spain.  Of  the  terms  tinder  which 
cl«re  war,  Bernard  consented  to  head  the  attacks  of  the  former 
July  24,  country,  and  of  his  successes,  we  shall  shortly  speak. 
a.  D.  For  tlte  present,  we  must  turn  to  the  North  of  Ger- 
1635.  many,  where  the  counsels  and  activity  of  Oxenstiema 
SuccuMses  and  Banner  had  organized  a Swedish  force.  On  the 
«f  the  22d  of  October,  1635,  the  Swedes  obtained  a victory 
flaiimij°  over  Su*on  army  at  Domilz;  and  on  the  7th  of 
y December  a second  over  the  united  forces  of  the  Saxons 
and  Imperialists.  Oxenslierna  would  gladly  have  made 
peace  upon  moderate  terms ; but  the  intrigues  of  the 
French,  and  the  hanl  and  unyielding  obstinacy  of  the 
Emperor,  conspired  to  render  this  hopeless. 

The  campaign  of  the  ensuing  year  was  terminated  by 


the  decisive  victory  of  Wittstock,  obtained  by  Banner  on  The  Thirty 
October  4,  1636,  over  u superior  force  of  Saxons  and 
Austrians.  Upwards  of  four  thousand  were  left  on  the  _ . 

field,  and  with  ail  the  baggage  and  artillery,  the  Elec-  from 

tor’s  plate,  and  most  private  papers  fell  into  the  hands  A> 

of  the  conqueror*.  Outrages  and  cruelties  of  the  most  NJig 
appulling  description  throughout  Brandenburg,  Thurin-  to 
giu,  and  a part  of  Franconia,  attested  the  extent  of  the  a.  d. 
victory,  and  the  ruthlessness  of  the  victors.  In  Saxony,  1648. 
in  particular,  the  bad  faith  of  the  Elector  in  becoming  Victory  of 
a party  to  the  treaty  of  Prague  was  visited  on  the  in-  Mriltitocfci 
habitants  at  large.  Nor  was  Austria  to  receive  the  ^ 
fruits  of  her  dogged  perseverance  in  the  expected  ruin 
of  Banner  in  the  following  year.  Gotz  and  llatzleld, 
in  1637,  with  a force  of  sixty  thousand  men,  had  enclosed 
Banner,  then  encamped  at  Torgau.  But,  as  the  Swedish 
General  said,  “ they  forgot  to  shut  the  mouth  of  the 
sack,”  On  the  29th  of  June  he  escaped  from  their 
grasp  with  a force  of  only  fourteen  thousand  men. 

They  followed  him  to  Pomerania ; but  so  wasted  was  the 
country,  that  they  were  compelled  to  return  • 

Ferdinand  II.  died  on  February  15,  1637.  If  the  Death  of 
character  of  sovereigns  is  to  be  read  in  the  condition  of  Ferdinand, 
their  dominions,  whnl  shall  be  said  of  one,  who  in  **,b-  15» 
eighteen  years  reduced  the  population  of  Bohemia  from  A-  D> 
three  millions  to  seven  hundred  and  eighty  thousand? 

He  wa*  succeeded  by  his  son,  Ferdinand  III.,  who  had  ]*  mcceed- 
been  at  last  elevated  to  the  title  of  Ring  of  the  Romans  e<l  by  his 
on  the  22d  of  the  preceding  December.  Although  the  ^*J"J** 
new  Emperor  was  in  u less  degree  than  his  father  the 
creature  of  the  Jesuits  and  Spaniards,  and  was  from 
persona)  knowledge  belter  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
parties  and  the  misery  of  the  country,  the  war  proceeded, 
and  the  stipulations  at  his  election  to  the  Imperial 
throne  went  unheeded.f 

It  is  now  time  to  return  to  the  proceedings  of  Bor-  Treaty  be- 
nurd,  who  had  been  awaiting  the  result  of  the  negolia-  R* 
tions  between  Richelieu  and  Oxenstiema.  By  a separate 
treaty,  concluded  on  October  16,  1634,  he  hound  him-  ,.rrUi 
self  to  maintain  a force  of  eighteen  thousand  men  on  the  Oct.  16, 
Rhine,  on  the  receipt  of  an  annual  subsidy  of  four  a.  d. 
millions  of  livrea.  1634. 

Escaped  from  the  wearisome  directions  of  Richelieu's  Operations 
favourite,  Father  Joseph,  he  proceeded  to  the  scene  of  of  Bernard, 
action,  with  the  hope  (for  this  appear*  indubitable)  of 
securing  to  himself  an  independent  sovereignty  from  the 
spoils  of  the  war.  The  simultaneous  attack  upon 
France  under  Gallas,  Werth,  and  the  Cardinal  Infant 
in  Lorraine,  Champagne,  and  Picardy,  had  failed  from 
varioua  causes,  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  (he 
small  ties  of  the  different  bodies  thua  separated.  Bernard,  Hr*  sat- 
in the  early  part  of  his  campaign,  reduced  the  fortress  of  ****** 
Saveme,  and  overthrew  the  Imperialists  in  several 
actions.  In  the  Spring  of  1638  he  laid  siege  to  Rhein-  Gallant  de- 
feld,  near  Basle.  An  Austrian  force  coming  to  its  fence  of 
relief  made  a sudden  and  furious  attack  upon  his  camp  RhtiaWd. 
on  February  18.  but  without  obtaining  a decisive  victory. 

This  was  reserved  for  the  third  day  next  ensuing,  when 
the  Imperialists  were  totally  routed.  The  Marshal, 

John  de  Wrrth,  was  sent  to  Paris,  there  to  bear  the 
taunts  of  the  populace.  The  surrender  of  Rheinfeld  on 
May  13,  left  Bernard  at  liberty  to  prosecute  the  siege 
of  Briaach.  Three  distinguished  leaders,  Gotz,  Charles 
of  Lorraine,  and  Lamhoy.  attempted  in  vain  to  relieve 


' Kichhoro,  DtultcA*  Stoat*  mod RtcAtt-  Q*tchtchtt,\6L  iv.  p.  257, 
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-History.  the  bestead  ; ami  in  Deeeml»er  four  hundred  and  fifty 
exliausted  soldiers,  the  poor  remains  of  the  gallant  gur- 
Ftuta  rifton.  were  compelled  to  submit.  Bernard  treated  llk*in 
*•  D*  liberally,  and  placed  a body  of  German  tnwps.  under 
I61S.  the  command  of  a Swi*h  named  Kilaeh,  in  die  town. 

*°  This  precautionary  measure,  to  prevent  the  French  from 
^ grasping  this  important  place,  was  subsequently  foiled 
by  the  perfidy  of  tins  man.  Bernard's  course  was  soon 
to  close.  A propo»cd  ninrruige  fietweeu  this  formidable 
chief  ami  the  Dnchcstc  d'Aiguillon,  a niece  of  Riche- 
lieu, was  distasteful  to  him,  while  Richelieu  was  averse 
to  his  alliance  with  a Princess  of  Bohan,  on  the  ground 
of  her  H uguenot  connections.  But  great  as  was  the  exist- 
ing jealousy  between  Bernard  and  Richelieu,  the  charges 
brought  against  die  latter,  of  having  employed  poison 
to  remove  the  Duke,  are  altogether  groundless.  Kxces- 
*ive  exertion,  both  of  body  ami  mind,  sorrow  for  the 
present  sufferings  and  gloomy  prospects  of  his  country. 
Death  of  are  sufficient  to  account  for  his  death,  which  took  place 
Bernard,  on  July  3,  1630.  His  was  a noble  spirit;  and  that  of 

July  a worthy  scholar  of  Gustavus,  ami  a frieud  of  Horn. 

vr*-ui  Cruelties  and  atrocities  were  undoubtedly  committed  by 
*******  his  followers,  but  these  nerved  but  to  break  the  heurt  of 
Bernard,  while  Bannei  rejoiced,  or  saw  no  sinfulness  iu 
them.  His  army,  by  the  arrangements  of  Kichelieu, 
was  pi  act'd  under  the  orders  of  Gueltriant.* 

Tiie  hazards  and  mhcry  endured  h,y  Germany,  the 
cost,  and  the  unavoidable  misery  of  war,  are  such  as 
overpowered  occasionally  the  voice  of  interest,  or  the 
pride  of  the  human  lienrt.  or  even  the  more  venial 
lenaciousne**  of  lawful  and  admitted  rights.  But  habit 
will  familiarize  to  what  ut  a distance  seems  so  emi- 
nently odious ; and  avarice,  or  the  pleasures  of  licence, 
or  the  unnatural  excitement  of  war,  or  the  gambling  and 
selfish  spirit  of  ambition,  or  reckless  and  credulous  hopes 
from  futurity,  have  led,  in  many  cases,  to  the  useless 
protraction  of  hostilities,  by  panics  who  erected  the 
standard  with  trembling,  and  drew  the  sword  with 
averted  eyes. 

Opportunities  of  pacification  neglected,  the  war  of 
thirty  years  was  no  continuous  strife.  There  were,  as 
has  been  seen  throughout  its  course,  breaks,  in  which  a 
termination  of  hostilities  seemed  to  be  unavoidable  or 
expedient,  from  the  relative  positions,  at  different  periods, 
of  tlie  different  parlies.  But  these  were  neglected  or 
despised ; nor  was  the  desired  ratification  of  peace 
published  until  after  eight  years  had  been  exptuxkd  iu 
discussions,  wearisome  from  their  lengtlq  complicated 
from  the  number  of  parlies  engaged,  teeming  with 
matters  of  petty  und  contemptible  etiquette,  with  in- 
stances of  jealousy  and  rapacity,  of  Ireacltcry  and  im- 
becility. 

Hostilities  continued  after  the  opening  of  negotia- 
tions. The  proceeding*  at  Osnabruck  und  Munster, 
which  led  to  the  peace  commonly  termed  that  of  West- 
phalia, shall  be  treated  subsequently.  But  the  com- 
mencement of  these  pacific  discussions  did  noL  at  onoe 
restore  the  sword  to  the  acuhbard.  The  length  and 
breadth  of  Germany  were  harassed  and  ravaged  (kuriug 
their  slow  and  jealous  progress. 

The  bloody  soeoes  w limb  have  been  before  described 
wece  repeated,  and.  iu  some  cases,  on  (he  same  fields. 
New  lenders  arose  to  carry  ou  with  the  same  tactics  the 
bsiati lilies  bequeathed  ilium  by  the* predecessor*.  whom 
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excess,  or  the  fortune  of  war,  or  suspicious  accident,  had  The  Thirty 
removed  from  their  command.  Vienna  was  more  tJiau 
once  again  menaced,  and  the  war  terminated  near  what  u‘ 
may  be  fairly  termed  the  spot  of  its  commencement,  prom 
under  the  walls  of  Prague.  These  operations  may  be  A D> 
briefly  staled  as  follows.  1618. 

Banner,  commander  of  the  Swedes,  had  been  driven  |0 
from  Bohemia  by  the  Imperialists,  under  the  guliant  A.  n. 
Archduke  Leopold,  Piccolomini,  and  Hatzfehl.  into  1648. 
Thuringia,  which  he  had  laid  waste  in  the  moat  appalling 
manner.  After  effecting  a junction  with  the  French 
army  under  Marshal  Guebriant  at  Neu.stadt,  on  the  Orla, 
he  appeared  before  Ralisbon,  where  a Diet  was  then 
assembled.  The  dismay  in  ike  city  was  extreme.  Fer- 
dinand alone  was  unmoved  liy  the  general  panic;  and 
his  firmness  and  feelings  of  shame  prevented  the  depu- 
ties and  representatives  from  necking  safety  by  flight. 

A sudden  thaw  saved  Ralisbon,  and  Banner  retreated, 
after  firing  upon  the  city.  Guebriant  subsequently 
separated  his  forces,  but  joined  them  sgaiu,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  weakness  of  the  Swedish  army,  which  was 
only  rescued  from  Inc  grasp  of  the  Imperialists  in  llie 
Upper  Palatinate  by  the  exertions  of  Bonner.  But  this  Banner's 
great  leader  died  at  Hulberstadt  in  May,  in  the  forty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age.  Uncourleous,  arrogant,  cruel,  **  “D* 
and  debauched,  lie  owed  his  early  death  to  his  excesses,  ]54j 
and  not  to  the  ell  cels  of  poison,  as  was  supposed  iu  his  nis  charge 
case,  os  in  (hat  of  the  Duke  uf  Weimar.  His  talents  as  ter. 
a commander  were  of  a very  high  order.  Six  hundred 
standards,  (lie  trophies  of  his  successes,  were  carried  to 
Stockholm  ; and  eighty  thousand  of  the  enemy  are  said 
to  have  fid  leu  in  the  various  operations  in  which  he 
commanded.  Witts  lock  was  his  principal  victory  ; and 
the  rapidity  with  which  he  restored  organization  and 
courage  to  the  shattered  remnants  of  the  rout  of  NGrd- 
lingen,  and  the  masterly  retreat  which  he  effected  in  tlie 
Spring  preceding  his  decease,  give  ample  proof  of  hie* 
powers  of  resource  and  combination,  aud  of  the  con- 
fidence reposed  by  his  soldiery  in  their  dariug  leader.* 

The  interval  which  elapsed  between  the  decease  of 
Banner  until  the  arrival  of  a successor,  filled  ax  it  was 
with  mutinous  murmurs,  und  uncouoerled  und  unsuc- 
cessful enterprises,  bore  testimony  by  its  disorders  to 
the  skill  and  influence  of  the  departed  Marshal.  Iu  Tonrtetuoa 
Kovumbcr.  1641,  tegtilurily  was  restored  by  the  appoint-  takn  tln> 
meut  uf  Leonard  TureUanm.  The  urgent  eulrealu-s  of euromand. 
Oxeustierna  won  for  the  cause  the  services  of  this  great 
cwmiuauder,  who  bud  followed  Gustavo*  through  his 
early  wars  to  Germany.  He  hud  distinguished  himself 
as  a commander  uf  artillery,  but  having  been  captured, 
os  has  been  already  mentioned,  in  the  rash  attack  made 
by  (justuvus  upon  Wullenaleiu's  tort i tied  camp  at 
N lire  in  burg,  heiiad  &u  (farad  couaidcnibly  in  health  from 
confinement  in  a damp  dungeon.  The  interference  uf 
Wallensieui  at  last  relieved  him  from  this  ungenerous 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  Maximilian. 

With  (be  Spring  of  1642,  Tu-ndeimm  took  tile  field.  Hitopem. 
Ad  vanning  into  Upper  Silesia,  he  defeated  tlie  Imperial-  huug. 
lets  iu  a bloody  battle  at  tachwouUuu,  ou  May  24.  T,e" 

Com | < lied,  subsequently,  by  the  over  iv  Inflating  oumber*  Leiptie, 
of  1 1 a*  enemy,  to  full  back  upon  Saxony,  be  gave  battle  Nov.  2, 
ou  November  2 to  their  army  under  tlie  Archduke  a.  d. 
Leopold  and  Piccolo  mini,  no  the  ooeue  uf  hir*  great  1642. 
master's  earliest  glories,  the  plain  of  lireiieuieUl,  near 
Leipsic.  The  fight  wu  long  aud  desperate,  and  was 
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History,  maintained  with  immovable  nliMinacy  by  the  veteran 
infantry  on  both  sides  for  a long  line.  But  tlie  Iinpe- 
ro,w  riu lists  at  last  gave  way.  Their  military  cheat  and 
artillery  loll  into  the  hands  of  the  vieton,  and  the  Arch- 
tu  * duke  and  his  colleague  retreated  to  Bohemiu.  Torsten- 
A n son  was  anxious  to  follow  up  this  blow,  by  marching,  as 
164B.  obvious  policy  dictated,  upon  Ibe  hereditary  States, 
Turatensun  there  to  dictate  peace  to  the  humbled  Emperor  in 
weTeoieci  Vienna.  But  in  this  be  was  foiled  by  the  ill-success  of 
from  follow*  his  French  confederates  on  the  Rhine.* 
victor^  Advancing  upon  the  capital  of  Austria,  Torstenson 

despatched  Kdnigsmark  with  a separate  force  to  curb 
Franconia,  ami  established  himself,  in  June.  1643.  in  un 
entrenched  camp  at  DobitKclinii,  laying  all  Moravia 
under  contribution,  and  pushing  advanced  parties  to  the 
gates  of  Vienna.  But  two  enures  intervened  to  pievent 
Toratenson  from  reaping  the  honour  of  thus  terminating 
the  war. 

Operation*  The  brat  of  these  was  the  ill-success,  before  adverted 
of  France * *a*  l*le  French  troops  in  the  West  of  Germany. 

a n * To  give  weight  and  aid  to  the  plans  of  Tovateneoti, 
1613.  Gueb  riant  was  called  upon  to  advance  upon  Bavaria. 
But  the  Winter  proved  disastrous;  and  in  the  following 
Spring  the  death  of  Richelieu  gave  the  reins  of  power  to 
Mazarine,  who  hesitated  at  first  to  bestow  the  necessary 
succours  upon  a portion  of  the  army  of  CuebrianL 
Reinforced,  at  length,  in  Autumn,  by  the  victors  of 
Rncroy,  the  Marshal  fell  shortly  after  in  the  siege  of 
Rotweil,  and  hie  successor  was  surprised  with  his  men, 
dispersed  in  quarters  at  Duttlingen,  by  (he  Bavarians  ou 
November  24.  On  this  side  waa  Austria  for  the  present 
secured,  t 

tovenSwa*  ^ sec'onr*  csu,w  «*cap«  of  Austria  was  in  the 

den  aut***  hoaliUthrs  which  broke  out  between  the  jealous  King- 
D.nnmrk.  deins  of  the  Scandinavian  North  of  Europe.  By  a 
treaty  concluded  at  Stumsdorf  (1635)  for  twenty-six 
years,  between  the  government  of  Sweden  and  Wladis- 
laus  IV.,  the  son  and  successor  of  Sigismund  in  the 
crown  of  Poland  and  pretensions  on  Sweden,  the  former 
lmd  been  enabled  to  support  more  effectually  their 
Jeatoasy  °f  Ganend  commanding  in  Germany.  But  their  advances 
Kiuudtwn*  ‘n  1*,at  fiUBrtar  bail  roused  the  suspicion  and  envy  of 
Christian  IV.  The  Swedes  taxed  their  neighbours  with 
bad  faith  on  several  occasions,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
but  that  a secret  treaty  was  concluded  at  this  time 
between  the  Sovereign  of  Denmark  and  Ferdinand, 
anxious  as  was  the  latter  to  remove  the  formidable  pre- 
sence of  Torsteoson  from  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
capital.  The  Chutes  were  accused  of  intercepting  sup- 
plies, and  with  unlaw  fill  aggressions  on  the  commercial 
marine  of  Sweden,  and  the  additional  dues  lately  imposed 
upoa  vessels  paasing  the  Sound  were  made  the  subject 
of  loud  compfeiuh  Recriminations  were  not  wanting, 
nor  were  these  altogether  groundless,  for  the  thirst  of 
Sweden  for  territorial  aggrandisement  was  sufficiently 
notorious,  end  the  dangers  consequent  therefrom  to 
Denmark  excited  the  greatest  alarm  in  the  latter  Kiog- 
done. 

ia~  After  a long  diplomatic  comrspcmdence,  war  broke 
North-  out  »■  December.  1643.  Torsteasoa  was  recalled  to 

Vnt  of  the  North  of  Germany,  from  his  position  in  Moravia. 

£»-f.  I1  was  in  obetbeace  to  this  command , for  which  he  bed 
been  prepared  since  the  preceding  Spring,  that  the 
,A*  Swedish  General  made  that  celebrated  march,  which,  for 
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its  speed  and  success,  the  length  of  country  traversed,  1 
mid  the  season  in  which  it  was  executed,  still  commands 
the  admiration  of  military  judges.  Holstein  and  Sles- 
wick  submitted  almost  without  a blow;  and  in  January 
he  was  master  of  Jutland.  A Winter  of  unusual  mild- 
ness prevented  him  from  effecting  the  projected  junction 
with  Horn  in  Zealand ; hut  a more  serious  danger 
awaited  him  in  the  rear.  Gullas,  with  a large  force  of 
Imperialists,  had  been  despatched  to  the  aid  of  Christian, 
with  the  object  of  reducing  Torstensou  by  famine.  Rut  I 
the  skilful  dispositions  of  their  great  leader  liberated  the  n 
Swedes,  who  employed  the  season  in  driving  the  1m-  ' 
jienal  leader  with  lu*»  and  disgrace  from  post  to  post,  n 
until  his  forces  were  finally  broken.  E 

To  the  courage  anil  success  of  Torstenann  Sweden  *i 
was  largely  indebted  for  the  advantages  secured  to  her  [ 
by  the  Peace  of  BratnsebrO,  oonctuded  in  August,  1645.  J| 
But  the  interval  bail  not  liecn  spent  in  idleness.  After  i 
the  reduction  of  the  Imperialists  at  JQterbock,  Torsten-  1 
son  hail  pushed  forward  into  Bohemia,  and  defeated  ^ 
with  great  slaughter  a force  posted  at  Jankowitz  under 
If  asfeldt.  All  liope  seemed  now  to  desert  the  Imperial 
cause.  Not  only  was  the  left  bank  of  (he  Danube  iu  j 
possession  of  the  invaders,  Imt  they  succeeded  in  gain-  0 
inga  t*  (r~dn-jx>nt  at  Vienna  itself;  and  the  maleoontent  / 
Prince  of  the  Siebenbilrgen,  Ragotzkv.  hud  joined  the  I 
Swedish  side  with  a force  of  twenty-five  thousand  men. 
But  a separate  treaty  relieved  Ferdinand  from  the 
hostility  (for  the  present)  of  this  fickle  barbarian ; 
and  Torstensou,  after  spending  ineffectually  some  time 
before  Brtinii,  was  compelled  to  fail  back  upon  Bo- 
hemia. Continued  attack*  of  the  gout  at  hist  induced 
him  to  resign  the  command,  and  retire  into  his  native 
country. 

The  supreme  command,  thus  vacated,  was  bestowed  1 
upon  Charles  Gustavos  Wrunge).  who  had  distinguished  *' 
himself  in  the  sister  art  of  maritime  warfare,  (as  was  \ 
not  unfrequent  in  that  age,)  during  the  lute  hostilities  ^ 
of  Sweden  with  Denmark.  Wrnngel  effected  a junction 
with  the  French  corps  under  Tu  mine,  near  Giessen, 
and  proceeded  to  threaten  Bavaria.  The  demand  for 
troops  to  carry  on  the  war  in  the  Netherlands  made  the 
conclusion  of  an  armistice  with  the  Elector  of  Bavaria 
of  great  importance  to  the  French.  Bui  Muxiindian  l 
refused  all  condition*,  until  induced  finally  to  assent  on 
March  14,  1647,  after  his  territories  had  been  wasted  n 
before  his  eye*.  j 

The  remainder  of  the  war  may  be  briefly  told.  > 
Alarmed  by  the  attempts  of  Ferdinand  to  withdraw  his 
troops  and  their  commander,  John  de  Worth,  from  his 
service,  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  rejoined  the  Emperor,  f 
and  charged  the  Swedes  with  treacherously  opposing  0 
obstacles  to  the  conclusion  of  peace.  The  united  forces 
at  first  compelled  Wrangel,  by  the  suddenness  of  the 
attack,  to  abandon  Bohemia.  With  the  ensuing  Spring 
he  was  joined  by  Turenoe,  and  their  united  armies 
drove  the  Imperialists,  under  Melon der,  (who  had 
quitted  the  service  of  Hesse  for  that  of  Austria,)  upon 
the  Lech.  But  before  arriving  at  that  river,  a battle 
took  place  at  Ztismarshausen,  in  which  Melander  lost 
his  life,  and  his  troops  were  totally  routed.  Wrangel 
established  himself  ill  Bavaria,  and  commenced  anew 
the  work  of  devastation.  But  this  was  interrupted,  and 
the  city  of  Prague  (a  reward  earned  by  the  gallantry 
of  the  inhabitants)  rescued  from  the  enterprise  of  the 
Swedish  General  Konigsmark,  who  had  been  invested 
by  Wrangel  with  a separate  command,  by  the  pro- 
4 si  2 
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damation  of  the  conclusion  of  the  long-looked-for  peace 
oil  October  24,  1648.* 

The  rout  of  Nordiingen  had  induced  the  late  Em- 
peror to  hope  that  he  should  t>c  able  to  make  .separate 
treaties,  at  his  own  pleasure,  with  the  scattered  and  dis- 
comfited members  of  the  hostile  party.  But  the  genius 
of  Banner,  and  the  decisive  victory  of  Wittstock,  restored 
to  the  Swedes  the  importance  which  they  had  lost;  and 
the  representations  of  Pope  Urban  VIII.  und  those  of 
Denmark  had  been  so  far  listened  to,  that  Cologne  had 
been  fixed  upon  as  an  eligible  place  of  meeting,  and  the 
Pupal  Nuncio  had  accordingly  repaired  thither  during  the 
year  1636.  Less  anxious  than  their  antagonists  for  a 
termination  of  the  war,  the  kindred  Houses  of  Spain 
and  Austria  were  anxious  to  secure  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  separate  treaties,  and  Lubeck  or  Hamburg 
was  accordingly  fixed  upon  as  the  place  where  the 
differences  between  themselves  and  Sweden  were  to  be 
adjusted,  ns  Cologne  for  French  affairs.  But  this 
manoeuvre  was  too  shallow  to  escape  the  penetration  of 
the  French  ministry,  who  despatched  an  emissary  to 
watch  the  proceedings  at  Hamburg.  This  led  to 
delays' which  occupied  four  years.  In  June,  1640,  a 
meeting  of  the  Electors  was  held  at  Nuremberg,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Emperor,  which  led  to  the  Diet  of 
Untisbon,  so  rudely  disturbed,  as  has  been  bef  re  men- 
tioned, by  the  artillery  of  Hamier.  Nor  was  this  attack 
the  only  one  which  menaced  at  that  season  the  authority 
of  the  Emperor.  There  appeared  at  Stettin  from  the 
pen  of  Chemnitz,  (the  grandson  of  the  immortal  theo- 
logian.) under  the  name  of  Hippolytus-a-Lapide,  a 
Work  advocating  the  immediate  iotrnduc  ion  into  the 
Constitution  of  the  Empire  of  reforms  which  were  im- 
periously demanded.  The  abject  of  Chemnitz  was  to 
overthrow  the  supreme  authority,  winch  had  hitherto 
been  assigned  by  publicists  to  the  Emperor  as  head  of 
the  State,  and  to  raise  upon  its  ruin*  l he  many  headed 
influence  of  the  aristocratical  element  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  Empire.f 

Notwithstanding  the  ineffectual  and  wearisome  sit- 
tings at  Ratisbon,  definite  plans  for  a Congress  were  at 
length  arranged.  It  was  proposed  by  the  representa- 
tives assembled  at  Hamburg,  in  the  close  of  1641,  but 
not  finally  determined  until  1613,  thnt  Mfinster  and 
Oanahriick  should  be  fixed  upon  as  the  places  of  meet- 
ing. The  first  was  selected  for  the  discussion  of  all 
questions  at  issue  between  France  and  Germany.  under 
the  mediation  of  the  Pope  and  the  Republic  or  Venice; 
the  second  for  the  adjustment  of  matters  between  the 
Emperor  and  Romanists  on  one  side,  and  the  Swedes  and 
Protestants  on  the  other.  The  intended  mediation  of 
Denmark  was  prevented  by  the  war  which  hroke  out 
shortly  after  between  that  country  and  Sweden. 

The  history  of  the  negotiations  is  divided  into  two 
portions;  extending  from  the  arrival  of  the  Imperial 
envoy,  the  Count  of  Nassau,  at  OsnubrOck,  in  July, 
1643,  until  the  final  ratification  of  pence  in  1648,  and 
most  properly  separated  hy  the  arrival  of  Count  Trail t- 
mannsdorf  in  1645.  With  his  appearance  on  the  trou- 
bled scene,  which  took  place  on  November  29,  in  that 
year,  began  the  real  work  of  pacification.  A detailed 
account  of  the  proceedings  is  very  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  present  Work  ; for  the  pacification  comprised,  in 
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addition  to  the  Electors,  Princes,  and  Nobles  of  the  The  Thirty 
Empire,  and  the  Hanseatic  League,  the  Sovereigns  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  of  England,  Denmark,  and  Poland,  ' 
of  Russia  and  Savoy,  and  the  Venetian  and  Dutch 
Republics  ; and  separate  negotiations,  previous  to  its  A D 
being  concluded,  had  to  be  adjusted  between  France  16 lg 
and  the  ruler  of  Austria,  the  Empire  and  Spain  re-  t<> 
spectively.  between  Spain  and  Holland,  between  Sweden  A.  n. 
and  Ferdinaud,  various  Princes  of  the  Empire,  and  1648. 
France. 

No  real  progress  wras  made  until  the  arrival  of  Count  Arrival  of 
Trautmannsdorf.  He  was  followed  by  the  other  Am-  various 
bassadors  at  intervals,  from  July,  1643,  until  April  in  “hurter*. 
the  ensuing  year,  when  Oxcnstierna,  one  of  the  Swedish 
ministers,  appeared.  The  number  of  the  different  agents 
was  unprecedentedly  great,  most  Courts  sending  two, 

•nd  the  Emperor*  four.  At  the  head  of  the  French  Sketch  of 
legulion  was  Count  d’Avaux,  whose  principal  foible  was  those  of 
an  overweening  estimation  of  his  own  position  and  **tmnce* 
talents.  His  colleague,  Servien,  was  fertile  in  resource*, 
and  a clear  and  ready  writer,  but  fiery,  rude,  and  domi- 
neering. The  niceties  of  etiquette,  and  the  petty 
jealousies  of  their  wives,  soon  led  to  an  open  breach 
between  the  parties,  as  indecorous  as  impolitic.  The 
French  Government,  finding  sharp  remonstrances  in- 
effectual, were  at  last  compelled  to  send,  as  chief  of 
legation,  Henry,  Duke  of  Longueville.  Liberal,  affable, 
and  splendour-loving,  he  was  recommended  by  these 
qualities  ns  a fit  person  for  his  important  station.  He 
gave  immediate  proof  of  his  good  sense  by  waving  the 
ceremony  of  a public  entry',  on  finding  that  it  in- 
volved some  disputed  points  of  precedence,  and  of  his 
skill  as  moderator,  by  appeasing  for  a season  the  invete- 
rate turbulence  of  Servien,  whom  the  Papal  Nuncio, 

Fabio  Chigi,  termed  the  destroying  angel  of  peace.  At  Of  the  Le- 
a subsequent  period  of  his  life,  on  the  Pupal  throne, 
under  the  title  of  Alexander  VII.,  the  conduct  of  Fabio 
Chigi  was  widely  different  from  that  pursued  by  him 
during  these  discussions.  In  the  general  rivalry  in 
splendour  and  parade,  he  entered  the  city  in  an  humble 
equipage,  attended  by  a Franciscan  Monk,  who  was 
likened  by  the  French  wits  “ to  a black  fowl  on  a market- 
woman’s  cart.”  But  most  valuable,  in  such  a chans  of 
haughtiness  obstinacy,  duplicity,  and  rapacity,  for  the 
work  of  mediation,  were  the  services  of  a plain  and  in- 
corruptible man  of  sense,  such  as  was  the  Papal  Nuncio. 

From  the  reproach  of  disunion,  in  which  most  of  the  Of  the 
embassies  shared,  were  exempt  the  two  Imperial  minis-  niiiiiuiof 
ters  at  Munster,  the  Count  of  Nassau-  Hud  a mar  and  Austria. 
Dr.  Voltnar,  converts  from  Protestantism  to  the  Church 
of  Rome,  to  which  cause  they  owed  much  of  their 
influence.  The  jealousies  between  the  Swedish  pleni-  Of  tho*e  of 
potentiuries  were  sufficiently  notorious.  Suspicious  and  Sweden, 
restless,  the  second  of  these,  Salvius,  contrived  to  main- 
tain his  place  by  his  diplomatic  talents,  which  were  con- 
siderable, and  the  patronage  of  his  Sovereign.  His 
superior,  John  Oxenstierna,  although  proud  and  over- 
hearing, was  both  talented  and  accomplished,  but  still 
very  far  inferior  to  his  noble  father. 

The  number  of  agents  and  representatives  was  con- 
siderably augmented  towards  the  dose  of  1644,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  final  arrangement,  after  long  debates, 
and  numerous  objections,  (which  in  the  case  of  the  Em- 
peror were  never  overcome.)  that  all  the  Estates  should 
be  allowed  to  participate  in  the  discussions.  Among  the 
representatives  thus  added  were  Adami  and  Bambuler.  AcLuni  and 
The  first  of  these,  who  was  employed  as  Ute  repre-  Borabiiler. 
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sentative  of  the  Catholic  Prelates  of  Wirtemberg,  is 
known  as  the  author  of  an  able  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings at  Osnabnlck  and  M Custer,  liis  talents  and  zeal 
were  exerted  in  attempting  to  secure  for  his  employers 
the  lands  and  dignities  in  the  general  sacrifice  of  eccle- 
siastical property,  at  the  expense  of  the  Sovereign  of 
Wirtemberg.  That  he  failed,  was  owing  to  the  industry 
and  vigour  of  RarnbUler.  already  distinguished  for  his 
share  at  Heilhroun  in  the  Consilium  Formatum.  The 
helpless  weakness  to  which  (lie  Duchy  of  Wirtemberg 
was  at  that  time  reduced,  deprived  her  agent  of  all 
weight  and  influence,  save  that  arising  from  his  own 
commanding  talents.  He  enjoyed  the  attachment  of 
the  Swedes  and  the  respect  of  the  Imperialists;  and 
Charles  G ustavus,  on  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  in 
1650,  congratulated  Wirtemberg  on  the  advantages 
secured  to  her  by  the  honesty,  activity,  and  precision  of 
her  accomplished  and  trusty  minister.* 

The  treaty  of  Westphalia,  whether  it  he  considered  in 
the  extent  and  importance  of  its  ramifications,  or  the 
numerous  jealousies  and  conflicting  interests  which  had 
to  be  overcome,  is  truly  colossal.  To  temporize,  and  to 
distract  and  divide  their  antagonists,  was  the  object  of 
the  parties  engaged.  But  authority  and  weight  in  the 
cabinet  are  the  children  of  power  and  victory  in  the 
field.  Hence  the  campaigns  and  battles  contemporary 
with  the  negotiations  at  Mtlnster  and  Osnabriick.  In 
separating  their  rivals,  the  different  parties  obtained 
various  degrees  of  success.  The  Emperor  failed  to 
detach  France  from  Sweden ; while  Spain  succeeded  in 
separating  the  United  Provinces  from  France;  and  this 
latter  Kingdom  partially  effected  the  separation  which  it 
wished  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Estates,  t 

No  real  progress  was  made  in  the  work  of  pacification 
until  the  arrival  of  the  wise  and  good  Count  Traut- 
mannsdorf  from  Vienna,  on  November  29,  1645.  He 
proceeded  to  the  completion  of  his  work,  through  good 
and  evil  report,  upon  the  only  principle  which  could 
hold  out  any  reasonable  prospect  of  success  ; namely,  of 
satisfying  in  the  first  place  the  demands  of  the  foreign 
Crowns.  To  follow  throughout  the  course  of  the  nego- 
tiations, and  the  alternately  waxing  and  waning  pros- 
;>ects  of  pacification,  would  exceed  the  present  limits. 
The  termination  of  his  labours,  in  the  signature  of  the 
two  documents,  was  proclaimed  by  three  salvoes  of 
artillery  at  M Ouster.  The  following  were  the  principal 
provisions  of  this  peace,  the  keystone  for  so  long  of  the 
European  States-system,  according  to  Pfister,  (from 
whom  the  substance  of  the  following  account  is  taken. t) 
A general  amnesty  was  proclaimed,  but  subject  to  the 
following  conditions.  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  was  to 
retain  possession  of  the  Electoral  dignity  and  the  Upper 
Palatinate,  with  remainder  in  this  title  and  sovereignty 
to  his  male  descendants.  As  measures  of  compensation, 
a pension  was  settled  on  the  widow  of  the  unlortunate 
Elector,  and  an  eighth  Electorship  established,  in  favour 
of  Charles  Louis,  her  son,  until  the  contingency  of  the 
extinction  of  the  Bavarian  line  should  take  place.  All 
the  Princes  and  Estates  of  the  Empire,  who  had  been 
proscribed,  were  to  be  reinstated,  which  indulgence  was 
to  extend  to  the  subjects  and  vassals  of  the  House  of 
Austria,  in  those  cases  in  which  confiscation  had  taken 
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place  subsequently  to  the  entering  of  the  parties  in  The  Thirty 
question  into  the  service  of  France  or  Sweden.  Yean’ 

With  regard  io  religious  grievances,  the  treaties  of  ^ ar~ 
PftMIU  and  Augsburg  were  confirmed  ; the  Calvinists  ' 

admitted  to  the  same  privileges  with  the  members  of  A u 
the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  and  a general  and  uniform  J6|g 
equality  was  to  subsist  among  all  estates  of  the  Empire,  to  t0 
whatever  faith  belonging.  All  ecclesiastical  benefices,  of  D. 
whatever  description,  were  to  remain  on  the  same  footing  1648. 
as  on  the  1st  of  January,  1624;  by  which  means  the  Religiwi* 
question  of  the  religious  reservation  was  settled.  Austria  JectMona. 
was  nut  to  be  considered  as  coming  witliiu  these  pro- 
visions; and,  in  the  cases  of  ihe  Palatinate,  Baden,  and 
Wirtemberg,  1618  was  to  be  the  normal  year.  All 
Princes  or  States,  being  immediate  members  of  the 
Empire,  and  possessing  sovereign  power,  were  allowed  to 
change  their  religion,  or  reform  the  public  worship  of  their 
dominions,  in  those  cases  in  which  they  were  not  otherwise 
limited  by  the  treaty,  or  by  compacts  with  their  subjects. 

Subjects  of  either  church,  differing  from  their  Lord  or 
Sovereign,  possessed  in  the  definitive  year  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal property,  or  enjoying  the  free  exercise  of  religion, 
were  still  to  retain  that  property,  and  enjoy  that  tolera- 
tion in  perpetuity,  or  until  a final  arrangement  of  re- 
ligious disputes.  Amicable  adjustment,  and  nut  a mere 
majority  of  suffrages,  wus  for  the  future  required  in  pass- 
ing decrees  of  live  Diet.  All  deputations  and  commis- 
sions, which  should  concern  both  Protestants  and  Ro- 
manists, were  to  be  composed  of  representatives  equally 
chosen  from  both. 

The  greatest  afflictions  to  alt  patriotic  hearts  of  Cier-  Territorial 
many  yet  remain  to  be  told.  France,  as  the  just  price  l£,8e£°f  • 
of  the  exertions  made  by  her  to  secure  to  Germany  toVranee** 
religious  and  political  liberty,  received  a confirmation  of 
her  po*>csMon  of  Metz.  Toul,  Verdun,  and  Pignerol. 

She  acquired  a virtual  sovereignty  over  Alsace,  and 
effected  the  introduction  of  a clause,  that  no  fort  should 
be  raised  on  the  German  bank  of  the  Rhine  from 
Basle  to  Philipsburg. 

Sweden  gained  Upper  Pomerania  ami  Hu  gen,  Stettin,  and  to 
Garz.  Damm,  Golnuu,  the  Island  of  Wollin,  Wismar,  Sweden. 
Bremen,  and  Verdeu.  These  were  to  be  held  as  a fief  SwtJdl!lh 
of  the  Empire;  and  five  million  crowns  were  to  be 
raised  on  the  Circles  of  the  Empire  (Austria,  Bavaria,  cation, 
and  Burgundy  excepted)  as  an  indemnification  for  the 
expense*  of  maintaining  an  unny  until  the  articles  of  the 
treaty  should  be  curried  into  execution. 

Brandenburg  received  the  secularized  bishoprics  of 
Halberstndt,  Mindeu,  Camm,  and  the  reversion  of 
Magdeburg;  as  did  Mecklenburg  those  of  Schwerin 
and  Ralzeburg,  and  Hanover,  the  alternate  presentation 
to  the  See  of  OsnahriicL  The  graces  and  intriguing 
talents  of  the  Landgravine  Amelia  of  He>se  gained  for 
those  dominions  the  Abbey  of  Hirschfeld,  and  a sum  of 
six  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Spain  consented  to  recog- 
nise the  independence  ol  Holland;  and  Switzerland  was 
exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Empire. 

After  thirty  years  of  unprecedented  horror  and  suffer-  Otwcrva- 
ing,  the  meeting,  of  which  the  proceedings  have  been  J100?  00 ^ 
sketched,  wa»  convened  in  Westphalia,  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  by  formal  stipulations  that  Protestantism , 
which  a century  before  had  defied  a mighty  and 
talented  Emperor,  from  (he  attacks  of  Princes  every 
way  inferior.  For  the  concessions  and  provisions  there 
obtained,  the  Protestants  of  Germany  were  indebted  to 
external  aid.  The  integrity  of  the  Empire  was  violated , 
a door  opened  to  foreign  interference;  and  the  internal 
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Hiftory.  0ml  constitutional  union  of  the  various  parts  broken 
s— down.  Of  the  first,  the  provision*  of  the  treaty  afford 
**rora  ample  proof,  which  assigned  away  some  Provinces,  and 
A • ®*  ent  the  bands  which  before  tied  remoter  members,  such 
a*  Switzerland,  to  the  main  and  central  body.  The  ad- 
A t)  mission  given  by  the  treaty  to  foreign  influence  may  be 
1648  ^ *n  ^at  l\v  Pran“  OTeT  Germany  for  a 

long  and  weary  period.  And  the  third  point  is  equally 
indisputable.  The  Emperor  refused  to  grant  to  hi* 
hereditary  subjects  the  immunities  which  were  given  to 
those  of  the  Empire.  When  the  Imperial  forces,  as 
such,  were  withdrawn  from  the  armament  of  the  Empire, 
a distinction  unknown  before  was  introduced  ; and  the 
Imperial  dignity  was  never  restored  to  the  honourable 
position  which  it  had  lost  among  the  contending  factions 
of  the  time.  But  the  liberty,  or  rather  toleration,  to 
obtain  which  had  been  the  object  of  such  prolonged 
struggles,  would  have  been  lost  to  the  Protestants,  as  so 
much  had  been  lost  to  the  Empire,  save  for  the  jealousy 
with  which  France  regarded  Austria,  and  the  fresh 
recollect  ions  of  the  valour  of  the  Swedes.  The  Elector 
of  Saxony  would  gladly  have  excluded  the  Calvinists 
from  the  advantage*  confirmed  by  the  treaty  to  parties 
professing  Protestantism.  Well  then  may  wt  pardon 
the  Scandinavians  the  scantiness  of  their  additions  to 
the  stock  of  Protestant  theological  literature.  Witli  all 
their  cruelties  and  rapacity,  the  courage  and  success  of 
the  Swede*  contributed  mainly  to  secure  to  the  Pro- 
testants of  Germany  a political  existence. 

The  time  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  was  one  of  abso- 
lutism. The  care  and  firm  band  of  Richelieu  had 
nnumhed  it*  growth  in  Prance.  The  despotic  humour 
of  Philip  11.  brought  the  power  of  the  Inquisition  to  its 
aid,  and  absolutism  still  lived  on  in  Spain,  under  the 
torpid  sway  of  his  successors.  Portugal  had  learnt  the 
way*  of  her  neighbour,  and  Italy  submitted  passively  to 
foreign  mle.  And  although  there  still  was  left  to  Ger- 
many a semblance  of  internal  union,  the  tendency 
throughout  her  three  hundred  sovereignties  was  to  inde- 
pendent and  positive  absolution.  Prone  to  copy,  the 
Germans  proved  faithful  imitators  of  the  example  set 
them  in  France.  But  absolutism,  which  is  grand  and 
striking,  and  may  even,  under  a peculiar  state  of  society, 
in  kingdoms  of  the  scale  of  Spain,  be  salutary,  becomes 
petty  and  contemptible,  and  a source  of  vexation  and 
waste  in  the  pigmy  multitude  of  German  wverergnties. 
St.*U;  -i  Nor  was  the  period  more  favourable  fur  the  interests 
nei^i.n,  f,f  religion.  Hie  Human  Church  of  Germany  shared 
nut  in  the  improvement  which  the  progress  of  the 
Reiormation  had  thrust  upon  her  sisters  in  other  coun- 
tries. Small  and  temporary  concessions  were  deemed 
by  her  authorities  precious  favours.  The  Jesuits  and 
Ibe  mendicant  fraternities  usurped  the  different  places  of 
education.  No  Romanist  university  of  Germany  could 
at  the  time  compete  with  the  leading  Protestant  semina- 
ries : the  name  of  no  Romanist  teacher  of  the  Age  has 
come  down  with  fame  and  authority  to  modern  times. 

But  the  history  of  Protestantism  is  likewise  gloomy 
and  disturbed.  The  Form  of  Concord  fixed  the  dogma* 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  ; and  to  this,  as  the  completion 


of  the  work,  were  theologians  to  look.  It  was  to  be  The  Thirty 
established  as  the  prescribed  form  and  standard,  and 
paramount  over  Scripture  and  humble  and  devout  in-  *r*  , 
qtliry.  Christianity  was  separated  from  the  heart,  to  be 
confined  to  the  head.  Sound  interpretation  and  his-  A D> 
torical  inquiry  disappeared  before  the  intellectual  war-  1618. 
fare  of  polemics,  who  contended  on  both  hands  with  the  tQ 
adherents  of  Rome  and  Geneva,  the  Romanist  and  the  d. 
Reformed  Church.  Scholasticism  once  more  revived.  1648. 

As  in  former  centuries,  there  was  the  same  nucoinprtsing 
and  deferential  re I rcnce  to  one  positive  standard,  the 
same  logical  formalism  every  where  predominant,  and 
the  some  inveterate  love  of  controversy.  But  there  was  a 
wide  difference  between  the  Scholasticism  of  former  ages, 
and  this  of  live  XVIIth  Century.  One  was  seasonable, 
consistent,  and  the  parent  of  great  results;  the  nursing 
mother  at  once  of  great  minds,  and  the  field  of  the 
operation*  of  their  live*.  The  other  was  an  unseason- 
able revival  of  schemes,  which  had  lived  their  day,  by 
petty  or  perverted  minds.  It  was  an  application  of 
authority,  where  authority  was  denied;  an  attempt  to 
bind  fetter*  upon  what  owed  it*  existence  to  having 
burst  them. 

And,  as  in  the  days  of  the  former  Scholasticism,  so 
now  again,  men  for  very  wean  new  and  disgust  at 
what  they  saw  and  heard,  turned  to  draw  the  comforts 
and  saving  truths  of  Christianity  from  hidden  and 
mysterious  sources;  not  in  (he  doctrines  promulgated 
by  authorized  teachers,  and  which  they  were  called  on  to 
learn,  but  in  secret  communing*  of  the  heart  with  God, 
and  embodying  mure  thoughts  of  Heaven  in  the  coa- 
stnrrt  occupation  of  daily  life.  Among  the  fierce  quarrel* 
of  rival  universities,  or  jealous  professors,  it  is  pleasant 
to  turn  to  name*  like  those  of  Andrea  and  Arndt, 
dreamy  and  erroneous  as  many  of  their  speculations 
undoubtedly  were. 

John  Valentine  Andrea  was  bom  in  1586,  in  Wtr-  J-  V-  An- 
temberg,  and  died  in  1654.  After  studying  nt  Tubin- <“**• 
geti,  be  visiled  France  and  Italy.  The  influence  of  the 
fanciful  and  Bowery  writers  of  that  time  in  this  latter 
country,  as  also  in  Spain,  may  he  visibly  traced  in  his 
writing*.  His  strong  mystical  predilections  have  led  to 
the  supposition  that  he  was  the  founder  of  the  Rosicru- 
ciau  Order.  Deeply  learned,  and  burning  with  zeal  (or 
truth  and  goodness,  he  attacked  the  vices  of  his  age, 
and,  in  an  especial  manner,  the  corruptions  of  Luther- 
anism, without  fear  or  fuvour,  in  a tone  sportive,  grave, 
or  scornful,  as  the  case  required. 

John  Arndt  was  born  in  Anhalt  in  1555,  and  diet!  in  John 
1621.  An  active  parochial  clergyman,  lie  knew  the  A,u  *• 
wants  of  the  people  more  exactly  than  the  mere  pro- 
fessors of  the  universities.  For  barren  metaphysical 
subtilties  he  gave  them  the  warm  and  enlivening  out- 
pouring* of  his  own  pure  spirit.  Touched  a*  his  Works 
undoubtedly  are  with  the  mystical  hue  of  his  mind,  they 
must  yet  have  been  a timely  remedy  in  those  days  of 
dogmatizing  arrogance  and  controversial  malevolence.* 

* Gutrilw.  HatnUmrk  drr  Ally.  Ktrckn&KKkichlt,  rol.  ii.  p.  B62 
— SM. 
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CHAPTER  CXI  I. 


THE  OTTOMAN  EMPIRE.  FROM  THE  CAPTURE  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE  TO  THE 
DEATH  OF  SULTAN  SELIM  I. 

from  a.  H.  857.  a.  o.  1453.  to  a.  ii.  926.  a.  d.  1520. 


Mohammed  II.  united  die  acuteness  of  a statesman 
to  the  talents  of  a general,  and  show  ed  himself  capable 
of  retaining  by  Ids  wisdom  Ok*  dominions  which  he  had 
won  by  arms.  Ilis  first  care,  alter  the  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople, was  to  conciliate  the  uttccliotiK  of  his  new 
subjects  ; he  declared  him^ell'  the  Protector  of  the 
Christiana,  and  sanctioned  the  election  of  a Patriarch, 
to  whom  he  granted  investiture,  with  all  the  pompous 
ceremonials  that  fowl  been  customary  under  the  Byzan- 
tine Emperors.  George  Schobrius,  called  also  Gcnoa- 
dius,  the  first  head  of  a Christian  Church  who  owed  his 
delation  to  a Mussulmau,  laboured  successfully  to  gam 
the  Sultan's  esteem;  lie  obtained  from  Mohammed  an 
edict  of  security,  which  stipulated  “ that  no  officer  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  should  levy  any  inquisition  upon  lire 
Patriarch  or  offer  him  any  molestation  ; and  that  lie 
and  his  suffragans  should  be  exempt  from  ail  taxes.” 
The  same  diploma  secured  the  Hollowing  three  privi- 
leges to  the  Greeks:  “that  their  churches  should  out 
be  changed  into  mosques,  that  their  marriage*,  funerals, 
and  other  riles  should  continue  to  he  performed  ac- 
cording to  the  usage*  of  the  Gr>ek  Church;  finally, 
that  they  should  be  permitted  to  eelebiate  Easter  ac- 
cording to  their  auc:enl  custom,  and,  tor  thi*  purpose, 
that  the  gates  of  the  Fanar  (the  Greek  quarter)  should, 
at  that  season  of  tike  year,  remain  open  during  three 
nights."  Canlemir  informs  us  that  the  authenticity  of 
this  diploma,  which  had  been  destroyed  during  a con- 
flagration, w»i  established  in  Ike  reign  of  Selim  I.  by 
an  okt  janizary  who  had  been  present  at  the  capture  of 
Constantinople. 

Having  thus  secured  the  tranquillity  of  the  Greeks, 
Mohammed  directed  bis  attention  to  Ihe  couditiou  of 
the  Genoese  who  had  settled  at  GaUila.  The  inhabitants 
of  lliat  quarter  were  muttered,  and  their  names  enrolled  ; 
tiic  houses  of  those  who  had  fled  on  board  European 
ships  were  entered,  but,  instead  of  being  pillaged,  in- 
ventories were  taken  of  the  property  they  contained,  a 
term  of  three  months  was  allowed  to  the  owners  to  es- 
tablish their  claims,  and  t lie. goods  of  those  who- did  not 
appear  within  that  period  were  declared  to  be  forfeited. 
rlo  repair  the  walk  of  Constantinople,  and  to  repeople 
the  quarters  of  the  city  which  had  been  deserted,  masons 
and  carpenters  were  assembled  from  every  Province  of 
the  Empire,  and  five  thousand  families  were  commanded 
to  remove  into  the  city  from  Trehizond,  Sinope,  uml 
Apucastion,  under  pain  of  death.  Suleiman,  one  of  the 
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Sultan's  favourite  slaves,  was  intrusted  with  die  charge  The 
of  providing  the  lime  and  cement  necessary  for  the  re-  Ottoman 
pairs  of  the  walls,  and  was  also  empowered  to  enforce  Empire, 
obedience  from  those  who  had  beeu  summoned  to 
abandon  their  old  habitations.  But  in  the  midst  of  *rom 
these  beneficial  labours  the  Sultan  showed  that  he  had  A*.»’ 
uot  abandoned  his  ancient  treachery  and  ferocity.  He 
proclaimed  that  all  the  members  of  the  Greek  aristocracy  A'  rn' 
who  could  prove  their  nobility  would  be  treated  with  ^53. 
more  distinction  than  they  had  been  by  the  Greek  Em- 
perors,  and  that  they  should  lie  assigned  a rank  analu- 
gnus  to  that  which  they  had  formerly  held.  Many  of  ’ 
them,  deceived  by  this  show  of  kindness,  presented  tio*) 
themselves  at  the  least  of  St.  Peter,  which  was  filer!  ° 
upon  for  the  purpose;  but  they  paid  dear  for  their  cre- 
dulity ; the  bloody  heads  of  the  whole  number  were 
soon  displayed  in  the  avenues  of  the  palace.  The  Grand 
Vizier,  Khalil,  shured  their  fate;  he  was  accused  of 
treason,  and  his  notorious  avarice  renders  the  charge 
uot  improbable. 

In  the  mean  time,  serious  dissensions  had  arwon  Slate  of  tha 
between  the  Greeks  of  the  Peloponnesus  and  their  Al-  IMopon- 
bmiian  auxiliaries,  and  also  among  the  Greek*  them- 
selves,  when  Demetrius  and  Thomas,  the  brothers  of 
the  last  Ryzautiue  Emperor,  proposed  to  embark  for 
Italy  aficr  the  capture  of  Constantinople.  The  Albanians 
refused  them' obedience,  and  openly  revolted  under  the 
command  of  Peter  the  Lame,  seemingly  determined  to 
secure  t he  dominion  of  the  Peloponnesus  for  themselves. 

Demetrius  ami  Thomas  indeed  soon  abandoned  their 
cowardly  project,  and  pranked  to  Mohammed  the 
tribute  of  twelve  thousand  « locals  which  he  had  imposed 
upon  them ; but  the  Greeks  separated  into  hostile 
parties,  and  Emmanuel  CantacnzemiK  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  taction  opposed  to  the  Palsologi.  The 
Albanians  profited  by  this  anarchy  to  ravage  the 
country,  and  ottered  the  Sultan  to  pay  him  die  same 
triluilc  as  the  Greeks,  provided  he  would  grant  them 
the  investiture  of  the  Peloponnesus.  In  fact,  the  tarn 
despots  who  ruled  it  would  have  been  dethroned  but 
for  the  aid  of  a Turkish  army  seut  to  their  assistance 
by  the  Sultan.  About  the  tome  time  a treaty  was 
concluded  with  the  Venetians,  in  which  that  republic 
showed  little  regard  for  the  interests  of  Christendom. 

Mohammed  enlarged  his  northern  frontiers  by  the 
capture  of  several  important  places  in  Servia;  but  he  of  Maham- 
uiore  umiously  watched  the  operations  of  hw  fleet  in  me<^ 
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rv.  the  .'Egean.  which  he  designed  to  subdue  the  principal 
^ Grecian  islands,  and  the  advance  of  his  army  against 
n Hungary.  The  valiant  Hunniades,  however,  compelled 
him  to  raise  the  siege  of  Belgrade,  after  a (tattle  in 

which  the  Sultan  lost  his  bravest  followers  and  was 

himself  severely  wounded.  He  avenged  himself  for 
this  defeat,  however,  by  invading  the  Morea,  and  he 
subdued  all  the  Northern  part,  from  Put? as  to  Calavrita, 
without  encountering  any  determined  resistance.  The 
quarrels  lictween  the  Palcologi  encouraged  the  renewal 
* of  his  efforts;  and  in  the  seventh  year  alter  the  capture 

' of  Constantinople,  the  last  traces  of  a national  govern- 

ment disappeared  in  the  Peloponnesus.  But  though 
this  unhappy  peninsula  fell  under  the  Turkish  domina- 
tion almost  without  a struggle,  a strong  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence took  root  in  its  soil,  and  stimulated  the  in- 
habitants to  repeated  struggles,  which,  although  too 
frequently  useless,  were,  nevertheless,  always  glorious. 

11  of  Though  Greece  and  Scrvia  had  been  conquered, 
Albania  still  remained  unsubdued,  an  immunity  she 
owed  to  the  heroic  perseverance  of  Scanderbeg,  a dread 
of  whose  heroism  prevented  Moliurnmrd  from  imme- 
diately destroying  the  shadow  of  a Greek  Empire  esta- 
blished by  t'omnenus  at  Trebizoud.  The  numerous 
victories  of  Scandcrbeg,  obtained  with  very  inadequate 
forces,  were  owing  partly  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
country,  but  principally  to  the  enthusiastic  attachment 
of  the  Albanians  to  his  person.  He  was  often  betrayed 
and  deserted  by  friends  and  relations,  bat  the  fidelity  of 
his  soldiers  was  never  shaken.  Unable  to  subdue  the 


court  in  the  centre  of  a circle  of  Turks  expiring  under 
the  horrid  tortures  of  impalement.  He  spared  neither 
sex  nor  age;  and  Engel  assures  us/  that  he  frequently 
compelled  children  to  eat  the  roasted  flesh  of  their  pa*-  ' 
rents.  Mohammed  had  himself  aided  in  placing  Drakul 
on  the  throne  of  Walachia ; and  he  became  his  enemy 
not  on  account  of  his  tyranny  and  cruelty,  but  because 
he  had  withheld  tribute  and  refused  homage;  but  the 
Waluchlan  dreaded  so  little  the  Turk’s  enmity,  that  be 
himself  cormne need  hostilities  by  overrunning  Bulgaria. 
After  having  ravaged  live  country  and  burned  the  towns 
and  villages  on  his  line  of  march,  he  repassed  the 
Danube,  dragging  in  his  train  twenty-five  thousand 
prisoners.  Mohammed,  greatly  enraged,  took  the  field 
in  person.  Ere  long,  his  camp  was  surprised  by 
Drakul;  but  the  Turks,  dreading  the  resentment  of 
their  Sultan  more  than  the  enemy,  rallied  and  obtained 
a decisive  victory.  Drakul,  though  a fugitive,  still 
continued  formidable;  he  hovered  with  a body  of  light 
cavalry  round  the  Turkish  camp,  intercepting  convoys 
and  cutting  off  stragglers.  At  length  be  was  so  closely 
pressed  that  he  fled  into  Hungary,  where  Matthias 
Corvinus  threw  him  into  prison.  After  the  death  of 
that  Prince,  Dnikul  made  his  escape  and  appeared  once 
more  in  Waluchia,  where  he  was  filially  murdered  by 
one  of  his  own  slaves.  The  Turks  exhibited  his  head 
in  triumph  through  all  the  cities  that  had  formerly  owed 
him  allegiance.  It  is  from  the  death  of  Drakul  only 
that  the  Turks  date  their  supremacy  over  Walachia, 
though,  fifty  years  before,  Mohammed  1.  hud  forced  it 


hero,  Mohammed  granted  peace  to  Scandcrbeg.  with 
free  possession  of  Epirus  and  Albania,  Mipulaling, 
▲.  H.  however,  that  he  should  send  his  son  to  Constantinople 
866.  as  a hostage.  Scandcrbeg  refused  to  accede  to  this 
a.  D.  condition,  alleging  in  excuse  the  tender  years  of  his 
1461.  child ; but  he  accepted  the  peace,  which  was  ofliciully 
proclaimed. 

Overthrow  Having  thus  provided  for  the  security  of  his  European 
of  the  Era-  States,  Mohammed  resumed  his  Asiatic  projects,  and 
PrePttre^  a ?reat  armament  for  the  destruction  of  Tre- 
conq*.e*t  of  ki*°nd,  David  Comnenua,  the  ruler  of  that  petty 
WaiachU.  Empire,  had  purchased  the  privilege  of  a nominal  reign 
by  the  auuual  payment  of  two  thuu sand  ducats.  His 
son-in-law  Uzun  Hassan,  the  Chief  of  a powerful 
Turkish  Tribe,  hail  persuaded  Comiienus  to  withhold 
this  tribute  from  the  Sultan,  and  to  pay  it  to  himself  for 
protection  ; but  Uzun  being  conquered  by  Mohammed, 
his  fate  necessarily  involved  thst  of  the  weak  Comnenua. 
The  arrival  of  Mahmi'id,  the  Turkish  Admiral,  with  his 
fleet  before  Trebizond,  preceded,  by  a few  days,  the 
appearance  of  Mohammed  and  his  army.  When  the 
Sultan’s  forces  encamped  before  the  walls,  the  Turkish 


to  pay  tribute,  and,  to  ensure  its  allegiance,  had  erected 
the  strong  fortress  of  Giurgevu  on  its  frontiers. 

After  his  return  from  Walachia,  Mohammed  led  a War  with 
fleet  against  the  Island  of  Melelin,  the  ancient  Lesbos  ; Venice, 
he  encountered  so  fierce  a resistance  that  lie  became 
weary  of  the  siege  and  returned  to  Constantinople  ; but 
his  Vizier  conliuued  the  attack,  and  having  finally  pre- 
vailed, put  the  garrison  to  death  by  torture.  About  the 
same  time,  (he  Sultan  conceded  to  the  Florentines  the 
commercial  privileges  which  he  had  formerly  granted  to 
the  Venetians  ; this  advantage  was  bestowed  as  a 
reward  for  perfidy,  the  republic  of  Florence  having 
long  acted  as  the  spy  and  agent  of  the  Turks.  It  was 
not,  however,  the  only  cause  of  war  between  Venice 
and  Turkey  ; a slave  of  the  Pacha  of  Alliens,  flying  from 
his  muster  with  a large  sum  of  money,  found  refuge 
with  the  Venetian  Council  of  Regency  ut  Coron,  which 
refused  to  give  him  up,  on  the  ground  of  his  having 
embraced  Christianity.  The  Turks  immediately  bad 
recourse  to  arms ; Argos  was  betrayed  to  them  by  a 
Greek  priest,  whom  the  fanaticism  of  schism  had  ren- 
dered more  favourable  to  the  Mussulmans  than  the 


Admiral  had  already  attempted  several  attacks  but  had 
always  been  repulsed  with  loss.  Mohammed  sent  a 
very  laconic  summons  to  the  Emperor,  commanding 
him  either  to  depart  in  perfect  liberty  with  his  family 
and  fortune,  or  to  risk  the  loss  of  both ; and  Comnenus, 
losing  all  courage,  resigned  to  the  Sultan  the  keys  of 
the  city,  and  embarked  with  his  family  for  Constanti- 
nople, stipulating  merely  for  un  annual  pension  equal 
to  his  former  revenue.  Mohammed,  passing  rapidly 
from  Asia  to  Europe,  resolved  to  undertake  the  conquest 
of  Walachia,  at  that  time  ruled  by  the  wicked  Wlad, 
whose  atrocities  had  procured  him  the  name  of  Drakul, 
(the  Devil,)  by  which  he  is  generally  known  in  history. 
This  execrable  monster  delighted  in  nothing  so  much  as 
witnessing  human  agony;  he  loved  to  dine  with  his 


Latins;  and  a large  army  occupied  tile  territories  which 
the  Vrnetians  possessed  in  the  vicinity  of  Lepanto. 

Venice  was  not  slow  in  retorting  these  hostilities.  A 
large  armament  wos  prepared;  Luigi  Lorednuo  was  l’-!!* 
appointed  to  command  the  navy,  Bertholdo  d’Este  was 
intrusted  with  the  guidance  of  the  land-forces;  and 
these  great  leaders,  directing  their  course  to  Argos,  re- 
covered that  city  w ithout  much  difficulty.  The  reduction 
of  Argos  fired  the  excitable  Greeks  of  the  Morea  with 
the  hope  of  recovering  their  independence;  but  the  Ve- 
netians, after  the  death  of  their  General,  Bertholdo, 
weakly  abandoned  the  line  of  fortifications  they  had 
beguu  to  construct  across  the  isthmus,  and  retreated  in 
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great  disorder  to  Napoli  di  Romania.  Their  Grecian 
allies,  thus  abandoned,  still  continued  to  maintain  a 
desperate  guerrilla  warfare ; the  Spartiaus  abandoned 
their  city,  and  sought  refuge  in  the  mountains,  where 
their  descendants,  the  Mainotes,  preserved  a virtual  inde- 
pendence down  to  the  commencement  of  the  late  Greek 
revolution.  Malalesta  and  Barbarigo,  who  succeeded 
Bertholdo  in  the  command  of  the  Venetian  ormies, 
suffered  severe  defeats  at  Patras  and  Calamata ; but  a 
severe  loss  to  the  republic  was  the  death  of  Pope 
Pius  I T.,  who  had  nearly  succeeded  in  arming  Chris- 
tianity for  a new  crusade.  Mohammed  seems  to  have 
felt  little  fear  of  the  Venetians  ; in  the  very  midst  of  his 
war  with  the  republic,  he  completed  the  subjection  of 
Bosnia,  and  destroyed  the  great  rival  Carmanian  dy- 
nasty, which  had  been  founded  at  the  same  time  as  that 
of  the  Ottomans,  on  the  ruins  of  the  Seljukian  Empire. 
But  he  found  a more  formidable  enemy  in  Scanderbeg, 
who  renewed  the  war  at  the  instigation  of  the  Pope  and 
the  Venetians.  At  the  first  news  of  Scanderbeg’* 
hostilities,  Mohammed  sent  one  of  his  favourite  Generals, 
Shercnietbeg,  into  Albania,  with  an  army  of  fourteen 
thousand  picked  men.  Scanderbeg  concentrated  hi* 
forces  at  Okri,  the  Achrida  of  the  Byzantines  and 
Lvchnidus  of  the  ancient  writers,  where  he  gained  a 
complete  victor)',  slaying  a greater  number  of  the  enemy 
than  he  himself  hart  of  soldiers.  Two  equally  important 
triumphs  over  Halaban,  a new  Turkish  General,  followed, 
and  Scanderbeg  marched  from  the  field  of  battle  to 
attack  the  Albanian  renegade  Yakub,  who  hod  pene- 
trated to  Berat  with  an  army  of  sixteen  thousand  men. 
The  armies  met  on  the  banks  of  the  little  river  Argilata, 
and  the  combat  was  rather  a fight  of  man  to  man  than 
m regular  battle ; the  Epirote  Prince  sought  the  reuc- 
gaile  Yakub  every  where  through  the  field  ; he  at  length 
found  him,  transfixed  him  with  his  lance,  and  cut  off 
his  head ; and  at  this  sight,  the  Turks,  seized  with 
terror,  disbanded  themselves  and  took  to  flight.  En- 
raged at  the  defeat  of  so  many  of  his  best  Generals, 
Mohammed  himself  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  one 
hundred  thousand  men,  and  advanced  towards  Croia. 
Harassed,  however,  by  the  incessant  attacks  of  Scan- 
derbeg, he  was  unable  to  commence  an  effective  siege, 
and  he  left  more  than  half  of  his  forces  under  Balaban 
to  continue  the  blockade.  The  Epirote  attacked  and 
defeated  an  army  marching  to  join  the  blockading 
troops,  and  exhibited  their  leaders  in  chains  to  Balaban. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  terror  produced  by  this  spec- 
tacle, he  attacked  the  Turkish  camp,  destroyed  the 
greater  part  of  the  invaders,  and  once  more  liberated  his 
country.  Scanderbeg  did  not  long  survive  this  his  last 
and  greatest  achievement ; he  died  at  Alessio,  the  ancient 
Lyssus,  January  14,  1467,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his 
age,  having  been  for  more  than  a quarter  of  a century 
the  principal  obstacle  to  the  unlimited  extension  of  the 
Turkish  power. 

The  Venetian  war  lingered  on  both  sides  in  mere 
predatory  excursions  until  Mohammed,  burning  with 
the  desire  of  vengeance,  resolved  on  the  conquest  of 
Negropont,  the  ancient  Eubaru,  the  largest  of  the  Greek 
islands.  His  preparations  for  this  enterprise  were  on 
the  most  extensive  scale ; his  fleet  consisted  of  more 
than  three  hundred  vessels,  carrying  seventy  thousand 
men  ; he  himself  led  an  army  over  land  of  still  greater 
amount.  Since  the  days  of  Xerxes,  so  great  an  arma- 
ment had  not  appeared  in  the  waters  of  the  Aegean  ; 
the  Ottoman  army  encamped  on  the  same  shores  that 
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were  once  covered  with  the  Persian  myriads,  and  the  The 
Sultan’s  tent  was  actually  raised  on  the  promontory  that 
had  been  occupied  by  the  pavilion  of  tlic  great  King.  , 

Few  of  the  Venetian  commanders  showed  themselves  pnjm 
adequate  to  the  crisis;  the  Turkish  fleet  met  no  A 
opposition  in  blockading  the  city  of  Kgripo,  the  ancient  $57’ 
Chalcis  ; and  Mohummed  was  permitted,  without  inter-  A<  D 
ruplion,  to  construct  a bridge  of  boats  over  the  Euripus.  1453 

The  garrison  of  Egripo  made  a gallant  defence,  and  to 
had  they  been  assisted  by  their  countrymen,  it  is  pro-  a.  h. 
liable  that  Mohammed  would  have  been  baffled.  Four  926. 
times  the  Turks  vainly  attempted  to  storm  the  city,  a.  d. 
losing  in  the  fourth  effort  fifteen  thousand  men.  The  1520 
fifth  assault  was  successful,  but  the  garrison  retired  to 
the  citadel,  and  surrendered  on  honourable  terms. 
Mohammed,  however,  sacrificing  every  principle  of  hu- 
manity and  justice  to  his  desire  of  vengeance  for  the 
fifty  thousand  Mussulmans  who  had  fallen  during  the 
siege,  put  the  entire  garrison  to  death  with  the  most 
horrid  tortures ; Paul  Erizzo,  the  gallant  Governor,  was 
sawn  asunder;  his  daughter,  the  beautiful  and  courage- 
ous Anne  Erizzo,  dragged  before  the  Sultan,  spumed 
equally  his  solicitations  aud  his  violence,  and  was  mas- 
sacred by  his  orders.  From  Europe,  the  indefatigable 
Mohammed  transferred  his  arms  to  Asia,  where  lie  sub- 
dued Uzuu  Hassan,  quelled  a rebellion  in  Carmania, 
and  made  his  son  Jem,  afterwards  so  celebrated  for  his 
misfortunes,  Governor  of  the  Anatolian  Provinces.  The 
Genoese  had  long  flattered  themselves  with  the  hope  of 
having  secured  the  friendship  of  the  Sultan  by  their 
treachery  to  the  Byzantine  Emperors;  but  he  took  uu 
early  opportunity  of  showing  how  lightly  he  regarded 
the  ties  of  political  gratitude,  by  attacking  their  settle- 
ments on  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  annexing  to 
his  Empire  the  important  peninsula  of  the  Crimea.  He 
then  turned  his  arms  to  the  Northern  frontiers  of  his 
European  States,  laying  waste  Moldavia,  Hungary,  and 
the  Illyrian  Provinces  of  Venice  and  Germany. 

Though  the  Venetians  had  bravely  defended  Lepanto  }\.ace  with 
and  Croia,  forcing  the  Turks  to  retire  with  loss  from  the  Vealea. 
walls  of  both  pluces,  the  republic,  forsaken  by  all  the  a.  h. 
Christian  Princes,  was  unable  longer  to  maintain  the  884. 

wur;  terms  of  peace  were  concluded,  by  which  Croia  *>- 
and  Scutari,  in  Albania,  were  yielded  to  the  Sultan  just  1479. 
as  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  had  driven  the  Turks 
from  their  intrenchments,  after  one  of  the  most  gallant 
defences  recorded  in  history.  Among  tin:  towns  yielded 
by  this  treaty  to  Mohammed  was  Alessio,  the  burial- 
place  of  Scanderbeg;  the  Turks  exhumed  that  hero’s 
bones,  and  formed  them  into  amulets,  which  they  wore  as 
ornaments  set  in  gold  and  silver,  hoping  that  they  would 
commbhicate  to  them  a portion  of  the  Epirote  Prince’s 
spirit  and  valour. 

Transylvania  and  the  Duchy  of  Austria  were  ravaged  71,,, 
by  the  Turkish  forces  after  the  treaty  with  Venice  ; but  of  Rhode 
Mohammed  soon  disregarded  these  plundering  expedi-  a.  h. 
lions  and  prepared  for  more  important  enterprises,  the  885. 
conquest  of  Italy  and  of  the  Island  of  Rhodes.  He  was  a.  d. 
invited  into  Italy  by  the  Venetians,  who  hoped  that  the  1430. 
appearance  of  the  Turks  in  Apulia  would  deliver  them 
from  the  dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed  by  the 
ambition  of  the  King  of  Naples,  with  whom  they  were 
at  war.  Mohammed's  forces  stormed  the  city  of 
Otranto,  and  massacred  or  enslaved  all  the  inhabitants. 

But  the  progress  of  the  Turks  in  Italy  excited  little  at- 
tention compared  with  the  siege  of  Rhodes,  which,  from 
tf.e  known  valour  of  the  Knight*  of  St.  John,  was 
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Ristaiy.  universally  regarded  ae  the  bulwark  of  Christendom. 
This  enterprise  against  the  Knights  Hospitallers  was 
undertaken  at  the  suggestion  ol  three  renegades,  who 
*•  h.  severally  presented  the  Sultan  with  plans  of  the  forti- 
857*  ficutions  of  the  city  of  Rhodes;  it  is  not  unsatisfactory 
A-  D*  to  add  that  all  three  subsequently  expiated  their  treason 
1453.  by  a miserable  death.  These  traitors  were  Mcligallo,  a 
*°  Greek  nobleman  of  Rhodes,  who  had  dissipated  his 
£ fortunes  in  Hot  and  extravagance;  Demetrius  Lofian,  a 
native  of  Ncgropont,  supposed  to  possess  great  skill  in 
**  magic;  and  a German, commonly  called  Master  George, 
* *°*  who  was  celebrated  for  his  talents  us  a mathematician 
and  engineer.  Of  these,  the  first  died  of  a shameful 
disease,  the  second  was  mortally  wounded  in  a skirmish, 
and  Master  George,  having  gained  admission  into 
Rhodes  by  pretended  repentance,  was  convicted  of  acting 
as  a spy,  and  hanged,  after  having  undergone  the  torture 
of  the  rack. 

Me*ih  Pacha,  the  commander  of  the  Turkish  arma- 
ment, effected  a debarkation  under  Mount  St.  Stephen, 
about  a league  distant  from  the  city  of  Rhodes,  and 
immediately  occupied  the  mountain  and  its  adjacent 
hills.  On  these  heights  he  constructed  breaching  bat- 
teries, mounted  with  guns  of  enormous  calibre,  and 
the  largest  mortars  that  had  yet  been  used  in  war,  The 
shot  soon  broke  down  the  walls,  but  the  shells  did  little 
injury  to  the  garrison,  w ho  found  shelter  in  the  $outrrrain* 
(to  borrow  a word  which  cannot  easily  be  translated) 
and  casemates  that  had  been  providentially  constructed 
by  Peter  d’Amboise,  the  Grand  Master.  Ou  the  23d 
of  July,  1480,  just  at  dawn  of  day,  a shell  from  the 
largest  inurlar  gave  the  signal  for  a general  assault. 
Three  thousand  five  hundred  Turks  rushed  with  resist- 
less fury  towards  the  breach,  while  an  army  of  forty 
thousand  men  assailed  the  city  in  different  points  at 
the  same  moment.  Already  the  standard  of  Mcsih 
Pacha  floated  over  the  battlements,  and  scaling  ladders 
were  fixed  to  the  inner  wall,  when  the  avaricious  Turk 
proclaimed  on  the  ramparts  that  pillage  was  not  per- 
mitted ; but  that  the  treasures  of  Rhodes  should  be 
reserved  for  the  Sultan.”  The  ardour  of  the  assailants 
was  at  once  damped,  the  troops  outside  the  town  would 
not  march  to  the  aid  of  their  comrades,  and  the  KnigiiU 
finding  the  zeal  of  their  enemies  abated,  rushed  forward 
to  recover  the  ramparts.  After  a dreadful  struggle  of 
two  hours,  the  Turks  were  finally  repulsed,  and  McsUi 
Pacha  abandoned  the  siege,  in  which  he  lost  altogether 
nine  thousand  soldiers  killed  and  fifteen  thousand  dis- 
Death  of  ablrd  by  severe  wounds.  Mohammed  prepared  a uew 
armament  to  avenge  this  disgrace  ; hut,  while  superin- 
A H*  lending  hU  levies  in  Asia,  he  was  attacked  by  cholera, 
886.  which  proved  fatal  iu  a few  days.  Universally  regarded 

A D as  the  founder  of  their  Empire,  it  is  not  surprising  that 

1481  Turkish  historians  besiow  the  mo6t  extravagant 

eulogies  on  Mohammed  II.  “ He  conquered,”  say 
they,  “ two  Empires,  fourteen  Kingdoms,  and  two 
hundred  Cities but  they  do  not  disguise  that  he  waa 
notorious  for  violating  articles  of  capitulation,  and  that 
he  was  tire  first  who  made  fratricide  a law  of  the  State. 
Acre** ton  The  Grand  Vizier,  Mohammed  Nishani,  undertook  to 

conceal  the  death  of  Mohammed  II.  from  the  army  and 
the  capital  until  the  arrival  of  the  legitimate  successor, 
Biivtuhl  11,,  who  was  at  a distance  in  his  Government 
of  Amassia.  Rut  some  of  the  Janissaries  discovering 
the  secret,  sent  notice  of  the  deception  to  their  brethren ; 
a formidable  army  of  revolters  immediately  appeared 
before  Constantinople,  forced  an  entrance  into  the  city, 


pillaged  the  houses  of  (he  Jews  ami  the  rich  inhabitants.  The 
and  put  the  unfortunate  Vizier  to  death.  The  arrival  of  Ottwanut 
Bayezid  put  an  end  to  the  anarchy ; but  he  was  bwipirc. 
obliged  to  mark  his  accession  by  a large  donation  to  the 
turbulent  soldiers;  an  uufortuuale  precedent,  which  A J{ 
henceforward  became  so  regular  a custom  that  these 
presents  were  formally  entered  ill  the  list  of  Stale  ex-  A D‘ 
penses,  nud  in  the  book  of  the  revenues  of  the  Janissaries.  1453 
Prince  Jem,  better  known  iu  Europe  by  the  name  of  (g 
Zizitn,  on  hearing  the  account  of  his  father's  death,  A „ 
resolved  to  make  a vigorous  effort  for  the  empire;  and  926. 
mustering  all  the  forces  lie  had  iu  Carmania,  he  marched  A D 
against  Brusa,  hoping  to  render  himself  master  of  that  1520. 
city,  the  ancient  metropolis  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Rebellion 
He  succeeded  in  this  attempt,  but  was  soon  alter  dc-  uf  Prince 
fraud  by  his  brother's  forces  in  the  plains  of  Yeiibhebz,  Jttn- 
and  forced  to  fly  towards  Egypt.  Jem  wus  hospitably 
received  at  the  Egyptian  court,  and, taking  advantage 
of  his  vicinity,  he  made  a pilgrimage  to  Mecca  and 
Medina.  On  his  return,  he  again  collected  an  army 
uud  invaded  Anatolia ; but  soon  finding  that  his  forces 
were  far  interior  to  those  of  Bit  vex  id,  he  resolved  to 
seek  the  aid  of  the  Princes  of  C'hrisUndom  ; and,  to 
effect  that  object,  sent  a renegade  attached  to  bis  party 
with  rich  presents  to  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Hospi- 
tallers at  Rhodes,  to  solicit  hospitality  uud  the  n:caus  of 
passing  safely  into  Europe.  Jem’s  Ambassador  was 
admitted  to  a solemn  audience  of  the  chapter  ; when  he 
retired,  the  object  of  his  mission  was  fully  discussed  by 
the  whole  assembly  of  the  Knights,  and  the  result  of 
their  deliberations  was  that  both  the  dignity  and  the 
interests  of  the  Order  required  them  to  concede  the  de- 
mands of  the  Mussulman  Priiice.  A squadron  was 
accordingly  sent  to  escort  him,  and  he  was  received  at 
Rhodes  w ith  all  the  honours  due  to  a power  I ui  Sove- 
reign. Bayt'zid,  in  great  alarm,  hastened  to  uegoiiatc 
a treaty  with  the  Order;  the  Knights,  however,  dured 
not  violate  the  laws  of  hospitality  by  giving  up  Jem  ; 
but  the  Grand  Master  concluded  a secret  compact  with 
the  Sultan,  in  which,  for  the  aiiuuul  peusion  of  forty-five 
thousand  ducats,  he  engaged  to  detain  the  Prince  a 
prisoner  in  some  of  the  European  prreeptories  belonging 
to  the  Knights  of  St.  John.  The  fate  of  this  unfortu- 
nate Prince,  ten  years  after  he  hud  confided  himself  to 
Christians,  however,  was  truly  calamitous,  and  may  be 
recorded  here  to  prevent  any  future  interruption  of  the 
narrative.  He  was  detained  a long  time  a prisoner  in 
France,  constantly  mocked  with  false  hopes,  mail  the 
Pope,  Innocent  VH1.,  bribed  the  Grund  Muster, 
D'Aubujsson,  with  a Cardinal’s  hat  to  resign  to  him  the 
guardianship  of  tiiis  profitable  captive,  in  1489,  Jem 
was  removed  to  Rome,  wiiere  he  was  tormented  by 
frequent  proposals  to  change  his  religion,  ail  of  which 
be  peremptorily  rejected.  When  Alexander  Borgia 
ascended  llic  papal  throne,  he  scat  an  embassy  to  the 
Sultan  of  the  Ottomans,  demanding  the  continuation  of 
the  pension  for  the  detention  of  Jem,  and  offering  also 
to  put  him  to  death  for  three  hundred  thousand  ducats, 
paid  in  one  sum.  Before  an  answer  could  arrive  from 
Constantinople,  the  Pope  was  forced  to  resign  his 
prisoner  to  Charles  VIII.,  Kiug  of  France ; but  Borgia 
soon  procured  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  Prince  by  a.  d. 

poison.  Jem’s  misfortunes  have  been  (lie  theme  of  1495 

many  a romance  in  Europe  ; his  literary  talents  are  still 
celebrated  in  the  East,  where  his  poems,  especially  that 
descriptive  of  France,  enjoy  a high  reputation, 

B&yezld  had  the  mortification  to  learn,  soon  after  his 
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accession,  that  his  forces  were  driven  from  Otranto  and 

' the  recent  acquisitions  of  the  Turks  in  Italy ; hut  he 
consoled  himself  by  the  acquisition  of  some  valuable 
posts  on  the  frontiers  of  Moldavia.  Though  he  was 
naturally  of  a pacific  disposition,  he  was  farced  into  war 
by  the  restless  disposition  of  the  Janissaries,  and  by  the 
ambition  of  the  Mamluik  Sultans  of  Egypt,  who  were 
making  great  encroachments  on  the  Carmanian  frontiers. 
The  boundaries  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  where  the 
chain  of  Mount  Taunts  terminates  in  the  sea,  were  the 
theatre  of  this  arduous  though  desultory  war.  After 
a severe  struggle,  the  Vizier.  Daud  Pacha,  compelled 
the  tribes  of  Turcomans,  settled  in  these  defiles,  to  per- 
form homage,  and  secured  their  allegiance  by  large 
presents. 

Whilst  the  Vizier  was  thus  employed  in  Asia,  the 
Sultan  received  an  embassy  from  the  last  Moorish 
Sovereign  in  Spain,  soliciting  his  aid  against  Ferdinand, 
King  of  Aragon  and  Castile,  who  was  on  the  point  of 
overwhelming  the  Kingdom  of  Granada.  The  Am- 
bassador's letters  of  credit  were  a curious  example  of 

1 the  chivalrous  and  romantic  spirit  which  animated  the 
Princes  of  the  Alhambra  even  in  their  decline.  Among 
them  was  an  Arabic  elegy,  which  deplored  the  stiflerings 
of  the  Mussulmans,  the  dowufal  of  Islamism  in  Spain, 
and  its  approaching  expulsion  from  Andalusia,  where 
it  had  ruled  triumphant  lor  seven  centuries ; it  invoked, 
in  the  most  touching  terms,  the  pity  and  aid  of  all  who 
felt  respect  for  the  Prophet  of  Mecca  and  the  faith  he 
had  established.  Bayczid,  a zealous  Mussulman,  and 
himself  a poet,  replied  by  sending  a fleet  to  ravage  the 
coast  of  Spain,  under  the  command  of  one  of  his  pages, 
named  Kemiil,  ( perfection ,)  on  account  of  his  rare 
beauty,  and  who  afterwards,  under  the  name  of  Kemal 
Kefs,  became  the  great  scourge  of  the  Christian  navies. 
Soon  afterwards  the  first  political  relations  between 
Russia  and  the  Porte  were  commenced  by  the  Czar 
John  III.,  and  after  obstacles  raised  by  the  barbarous 
pride  of  both  potentates  had  been  overcome,  a treaty, 
favourable  to  the  interests  of  both  parties,  was  con- 
cluded. 

f Desultory  wars  against  the  Hungarians,  Austrians, 
and  Poles,  inflicting  much  misery,  but  leading  to  no 
definite  result,  were  followed  by  a vigorous  effort  to 
drive  the  Venetians  from  their  possessions  on  the 
Eastern  side  of  the  Adriatic.  An  army  of  sixty-three 
thousand  men  marched  to  attack  Modem  and  Lepanto; 
and  at  the  entrance  of  the  straits  opposite  the  latter 
city,  a Turkish  squadron  gained  a signal  victory  over 
the  Venetian  fleet,  owing  to  the  desperate  heroism  of 
fiorrdk  Keis,  whose  vessel  being  grappled  at  the  same 
instant  by  the  ships  of  the  two  Venetian  Admirals, 
Armenia  aud  Lorcdano,  be  set  fire  to  the  hostile  galleys, 
and  the  three  commanders,  with  their  ships  and  the 
greater  part  of  their  crews,  perished  in  the  flames. 
Lepanto,  attacked  both  by  sea  and  land,  was  soon 
forced  to  surrender;  the  Venetians,  kept  in  constant 
alarm  for  their  own  city  by  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
Turkish  armies  in  Friuli  and  Carinthia,  made  no  effort 
to  succour  this  their  most  valuable  dependency.  The 
loss  of  Mudon  and  Durazzo  speedily  followed,  and  they 
were  but  poorly  compensated  by  the  conquest  of  the 
Island  of  Cephalonia,  which  was  subdued  by  a Venetian 
fleet.  But  some  alarms  on  the  aide  of  Persia,  and  the 
renewal  of  the  war  in  Carmania,  disposed  Bavexid  to 
peace,  and  a treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  the 
republic  surrendered  its  principal  dependencies  on  the 


main  land  of  Greece,  receiving  in  exchange  Ccphalonb 
and  some  of  the  minor  Ionian  Islauds. 

The  establishment  of  the  Suffavean  dynasty  in  Persia 
at  the  beginning  of  the  XVI th  Century  revived  the 
fiercest  spirit  of  sectarianism  in  the  Moslem  nations. 
BdyezSd,  attached  to  peace  and  sunk  in  voluptuous 
debauchery,  seriously  offended  the  prejudices  of  his 
subjects  by  his  slowness  in  attacking  the  heretical  Shiitee. 
Selim,  the  youngest  of  the  Sultan's  son-.,  a Prince  of  a 
fiery  and  undaunted  character,  irritated  at  seeing  him- 
self excluded  from  the  succession,  took  advantage  of  his 
father’s  unpopularity  to  struggle  for  empire.  The  first 
signal  of  his  disaffection  was  his  departure  from  his 
government  at  Trebizond  and  hi»  demand  of  a Sanj&k 
(Province)  in  Europe.  Buyezid  not  only  refused 
compliance,  but  would  not  even  permit  Selim  to  pay  him 
his  respects  at  Adrinnople.  The  haughty  Prince  levied 
an  army  and  passed  over  into  Rumelia,  where  his  pre- 
sence excited  so  much  alarm  that  Bdyezid  immediately  con- 
sented to  grant  him  the  Sanjik  of  Semeudia,  near  Widin. 
Ahmed,  the  Sultan's  favourite  son,  persuaded  his  father 
to  recall  (his  boon  and  march  an  army  against  Selim. 
The  young  Prince  met  the  Sultan’s  forces  and  was 
totally  defeated ; he  owed  his  escape  principally  to  the 
swiftness  of  his  horse,  celebrated  in  the  East  under  the 
name  of  Kara-bubet,  (f.Ar  black  clvud,)  a steed  as 
famous  among  the  Turks  as  Bucephalus  was  among 
the  Greeks.  Ahmed,  having  removed  his  rival,  became 
himself  a rebel,  and  Selim  was  recalled.  The  young 
Prince  hastened  to  Constantinople,  where  the  Janis- 
saries aud  Sipabts  rose  in  his  favour.  A tumultuous 
assembly  of  the  soldier*  and  citizens,  headed  by  the 
principal  officers  of  State,  collected  round  the  serai. 
B&yexid  received  the  mutineers  on  his  throue,  and  de- 
manded what  they  required.  With  one  accord  they 
exclaimed,  “Our  Padishah  is  old  and  sick;  we  wish  to 
have  Selim  Sultan  in  his  stead."  At  these  words 
twelve  thousand  Janissaries  raised  the  cry  of  war,  and 
struck  terror  iuto  the  heart  of  BaycxLd.  With  a 
trembling  voice  he  pronounced  his  submission,  “ I 
yield  the  Empire  to  my  son  Selim  ; may  God  bless  his 
reign  !’’  Selim,  who  wailed  outside,  was  then  intro- 
duced ; he  kissed  his  father’s  hands  with  apparent 
respect,  and  received  from  him  the  symbols  of  sove- 
reignty. B&yczld  solicited  aud  obtained  permission  to 
retire  to  Demotika,  but  he  died  on  the  road,  three  day’s 
after  his  departure  from  the  capital.  The  best  account 
of  Hiyezid's  character  is  contained  in  a report  made 
by  Andrea  Griiti,  the  Ambassador  from  Venice,  and 
afterwards  its  Doge,  to  the  Council  of  Slate.  **  The 
Sultan’s  gross  and  plump  countenance  exhibits  no 
traits  of  cruelty,  or  of  a ferocious  disposition ; on  the 
contrary,  the  dominant  expression  is  a mixture  of 
meluncltoly,  superstition,  aud  obstinacy,  with  a slight 
dash  of  avarice.  He  is  passionately  fond  of  the  me- 
chauical  arts,  and  shows  great  taste  for  cornelians  well 
cut,  works  in  silver  and  turnery  ware.  He  is  well 
versed  in  astrology  and  theology,  which  he  studies  in- 
cessantly. No  one  can  compete  with  him  in  the  use  of 
the  bow.  For  a great  many  years  he  has  renounoed 
the  use  of  wine,  but  without  abstaining  from  enjoyments 
of  another  description ; indeed,  his  extravagant  de- 
baucheries have  consigned  him  to  premature  decrepi- 
tude.” 

J'elim,  surnatned  Yuux,  (the  severe,)  commenced  his 
reign  by  the  murder  of  his  nephews  and  brothers.  His 
person  and  character  at  his  accession  are  depicted  in  a 
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History.  few  words  by  Foscolo,  the  shrewd  envoy  of  Venice : 

‘ - “ « Selim  is  of  a ruddy  complexion  and  sanguinary  dis- 

1?rom  position  ; it  was  hi*  natural  ferocity  that  won  him  the 
A*  favour  of  the  Janissaries;  he  is  ugly  rather  than  hand* 
gome.  We  shall  find  this  Prince  a formidable  scourge; 
*•  D'  he  is  the  most  cruel  of  men  ; he  dreams  of  nothing  but 
conquests,  and  occupies  himself  only  with  what  has 
|f  relation  to  war.”  Even  the  Oriental  historians,  who 
regard  him  as  next  to  Mohammed  II.,  the  most  favoured 
a d by  Heaven  of  all  their  Sultans,  on  account  of  his  victories 
1520  over  thc  ^ret‘co'  P«»i»ns  and  his  conquest  of  Egypt, 
describe  in  strong  terms  his  wanton  disregard  of  hu- 
man life.  They  tell  us  that  during  his  reign  the  most 
common  form  of  imprecation  among  the  Ottomans  was, 
“ May  you  become  the  Vizier  of  Sultan  Selim!”  ‘‘This 
arose,”  says  the  dogmatical  All,  “from  the  Sultan’s 
custom  of  putting  hi*  Viziers  to  death  after  they  had 
been  about  a month  in  office,  so  that  every  one  made 
his  will  as  soon  as  he  received  his  appointment,  and  felt 
the  pleasure*  of  a resurrection  every  day  that  he  came 
safe  out  of  the  council  chamber.”  A singular  anecdote 
connected  with  this  subject  is  too  characteristic  to  be 
omitted.  The  Grand  Vizier,  Pirl  Pacha,  a man  of 
great  courage  and  noble  frankness,  one  day  addressed 
Selim  in  a tone  of  mingled  jest  and  earnest,  “ My 
Padish&h,  I know  that  sooner  or  later  you  will  put  me, 
your  faithful  slave,  to  death,  on  some  pretext  or  other; 
before  that  day  comes,  will  you  have  the  goodness  to 
grant  me  a few  hours  of  freedom,  that  I may  pul  my 
afiairs  in  order,  and,  having  arranged  my  concerns  in 
this  world,  prepare  for  an  entrance  into  another?'* 
Selim  hurst  into  a roar  of  laughter,  and  replied,  “ I 
have  been  thinking  of  the  matter  a long  lime,  but  I 
have  no  person  so  well  qualified  to  fill  the  office  of 
Vizier  as  you,  otherwise  I would  this  moment  comply 
with  your  reasonable  request.'* 

War  with  The  imperial  treasures  accumulated  by  Hayezid  were 
Praia.  exhausted  in  donations  to  the  avaricious  Janissaries,  and 
a.  h.  Selim,  in  order  to  raise  funds  for  the  war  he  designed  to 
920.  wage  against  Persia,  sold  very  favourable  treaties  of 
a.  d.  commerce  to  the  Venetian  and  Ragusan  republics, 
1514.  and  at  the  same  time  secured  the  tranquillity  of  his 
Northern  frontiers  by  a truce  with  the  Hungarians. 
Selim  was  enraged  against  Shah  Ismael,  the  ruler  of 
Persia,  for  having  protected  three  of  his  nephews,  and 
for  having  waged  war  against  the  allies  of  the  Ottomans. 
But  he  was,  or  pretended  to  be,  chiefly  animated  by 
religious  bigotry ; a spirit  of  sectarianism  added  fresh 
fuel  to  the  jealousies  that  necessarily  existed  between 
two  Sovereigns,  rival*  in  power  and  glory.  Ismael  and 
Selim,  descending  personally  into  the  arena,  rekindled 
the  old  hatred  between  the  followers  of  Omar  and  AM. 
A new  struggle  then  commenced,  in  which  the  Kings 
and  their  subjects  took  an  equal  share;  a struggle  as 
sanguinary  as  it  was  prolonged,  which  decimated  the 
Mowers  population  of  the  two  Empires.  In  the  retirement  of 
of  the  his  seraglio  Selim  conceived  and  matured  the  atrocious 
Shiitc«.  project  of  massacring  all  the  Shiite*  in  his  dominions. 

He  secretly  sent  emissaries  to  the  different  Provinces  to 
prepare  lists  of  all  suspected  of  heresy  between  the  ages 
of  seven  and  seventy ; the  number  of  persons  inscribed 
on  the  fata)  returns  exceeded  forty  thousand,  and  all 
were  mercilessly  butchered.  It  is  a remarkable  proof 
of  the  state  of  opinion  in  the  With  Century  to  find 
the  Ambassadors  of  the  Italian  Republic*  resident  at 
Constantinople  speaking  of  this  wholesale  butchery,  not 
merely  with  tolerance,  but  with  approbation. 


0 R Y. 

Before  he  passed  the  frontiers,  Selim  sent  a long  Tbr 
letter  to  Ismael,  whicli  has  more  the  character  of  a 
sermon  than  of  a declaration  of  war.  A brief  extract  . , 

may  serve  as  a specimen  of  this  extraordinary  document. 

‘‘Our  Ulemas  and  Doctors  of  Law  have  pronounced  H< 
sentence  of  death  against  you,  Ismael,  as  a perjurer  and  557. 
a blasphemer,  and  have  imposed  on  every  true  Mussulman  A, 

the  obligation  of  arming  himself  for  the  defence  of  true  14 53. 
religion,  and  for  the  destruction  of  heresy  and  impiety  to 
in  your  person  and  those  of  your  besotted  followers,  a.  h. 
Animated  by  the  spirit  of  this  feiva,  (ecclesiastical  926. 
decree,)  which  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  Koran  and  a.  d. 
the  code  of  divine  laws,  wishing  on  our  part  to  strengthen  1520. 
Islamism,  honourably  anxious  to  deliver  the  nations  and  singular 
countries  that  groan  benealh  your  yoke,  we  have  re-  dKl-Mtiuu 
solved  to  lay  aside  our  imperial  ornaments,  to  pul  on  of  war. 
our  harness  and  coat  of  mail,  to  display  our  ever-vtc- 
torious  banner,  to  assemble  our  invincible  armies,  1o 
draw  the  vengeful  sword  from  tbe  scabbard  of  our  wrath, 
to  march  with  our  trusty  soldiers,  whose  sabres  always 
inflict  mortal  wounds,  and  whose  arrows  would  reach 
an  enemy  were  he  even  in  the  constellation  of  Sagittarius. 

In  pursuance  of  this  glorious  resolution,  we  have  taken 
the  field ; we  have  aireudy  passed  the  waters  of 
Isldmbol,  (Straits  of  Constantinople,)  and,  guided  by  the 
hand  of  live  Most  High,  we  hope  soon  to  break  your 
tyrannical  arm,  and  dissipate  those  fantastic  visions  of 
glory  and  greatness  that  have  dazzled  your  imagination 
and  disordered  your  brain.  We  trust  to  withdraw  from 
your  crushing  rule  your  subjects,  shivering  with  fear, 
and  to  stifle  your  infernal  genius  in  the  columns  of  flame 
that  your  evil  spirit  has  every  where  kindled.  Thus 
shall  we  accomplish  on  you  the  holy  maxim  which  says, 

'He  trho  sows  discord  will  reap  affliction!  Neverthe- 
less, ever  anxious  to  observe  the  law  of  our  Prophet, 

(on  whom  be  peace,)  in  spirit  as  well  as  letter,  before 
commencing  war  we  lay  before  you  the  words  of  the 
Koran  instead  of  the  edge  of  the  sabre,  and  exhort  you 
to  embrace  the  tme  faith.  The  dispositions  of  mortals 
are  various;  the  human  race  resembles  mines  of  gold 
and  silver.  Vice  is  interwoven  in  the  very  nature  of 
some ; such  persons  are  incorrigible,  and  an  attempt  to 
lead  them  into  the  paths  of  virtue  is  a task  more  hope- 
less than  the  effort  to  wash  the  skin  of  a negro  while. 

In  others  vice  has  not  taken  so  deep  a root;  they  may 
return  when  they  please  from  their  evil  courses,  by  mor- 
tifying their  senses  and  restraining  their  lusts.  The 
most  efficacious  means  of  curing  a depraved  disposition 
is  faithfully  and  deeply  to  search  the  conscience,  to  look 
steadily  at  faults,  to  entreat  the  pardon  of  God  with 
true  repentance  and  sincere  sorrow.  Wc  invite  you  to 
adopt  this  plan,  to  hold  communion  with  your  own 
soul,  to  renounce  your  dangerous  errors,  and  to  march 
towards  virtue  with  a firm  and  courageous  step. 

Further,  we  require  of  you  to  abandon  the  possession  of 
the  territories  you  have  wrested  from  us  by  illegal 
violence,  and  to  which  you  have  not  even  the  shadow  of 
a just  pretence.  We  demand  that  you  should  surrender 
them  to  our  appointed  deputies,  and  if  you  have  any 
regard  for  your  safety,  you  will  perform  this  requisition 
without  delay." 

This  singular  homily  was  followed  by  two  others,  in  sh»h  I»- 
the  same  strain,  intermingled  with  quotations  from  the  marl's  re- 
poets, and  satirical  verses,  said  to  have  been  composed  Phf» 
by  the  Sultan  himself.  Ismael  made  a dignified  reply; 
he  said,  in  substance,  that  Selim's  letters  were  mani- 
festly w ritten  under  the  intoxicating  influence  of  opium. 
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Hatary.  and  lo  replace  the  quantity  of  that  drug  which  must 
have  been  used  in  the  manufacture  of  such  an  epistle, 
From  |ie  scnl  u 2-0 1 box  of  the  best  opium  as  an  appropriate 
present  to  the  Sultan.  Selim  was  so  irritated  by  this 
* cool  and  contemptuous  reply,  that  he  ordered  the 

*' D'  Persian  Ambassador  to  be  hewn  in  pieces.  Selim 

1453.  having  reviewed  his  army,  which  amounted  to  one 

A ^ hundred  and  forty  thousand  men,  addressed  a kind  of 

926*  SL‘r,r,on  to  his  soldiers,  taking  for  his  text  the  rnagnifi- 

A D‘  oeut  Orientalism  which  the  traditions  of  Abu  Horeira 

1 520  attribute  to  Mohammed,  '*  In  the  shade  of  the  sabres 

Paradise  is  prefigured  but,  probably,  most  heed  was 
given  to  his  peroration,  in  which  he  promised  the  richest 
rewards  to  all  who  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
ensuing  campaign.  When  he  crossed  the  frontiers  of 
Azerbij&n,  he  found  the  country  laid  waste  before  him, 
and,  after  several  long  and  harassing  marches,  he  could 
discover  no  traces  of  the  enemy.  The  Janissaries  began 
to  mutiny,  but  the  firmness  of  the  Sultan  stopped  the 
rising  spirit  of  disaffection,  and  the  soldiers  had  at 
lenglh  the  gratification  of  discovering  Ismael's  forces  in 
Battto  of  the  valley  of  Shaldir&n.  Without  giving  hts  men  time 
Sh&lUirfa.  io  rest,  Selim  instantly  prepared  for  battle,  regardless  of 
the  advantageous  position  occupied  by  tiie  Persians; 
and,  notwithstanding  his  tried  courage,  Ismael  somewhat 
quailed  when  he  beheld  the  brilliant  cavalry  of  the 
Ottomans  descending  from  the  heights.  The  shock 
with  which  the  two  armies  met,  each  animated  by  re- 
ligious rancour,  resembled  more  the  fury  of  civil  war 
than  the  meeting  of  ordinary  enemies.  Ismael  in  person 
cut  through  the  cavalry  of  the  Sultan's  led  wing,  but  on 
the  right  the  close  columns  of  the  Persians  were  nearly 
annihilated  by  the  batteries  of  the  Turkish  artillery, 
which  had  been  masked  until  the  masses  of  the  enemy 
were  almost  close  to  the  muzzles  of  the  guns.  Ismael 
pursued  his  advantage  over  the  cavalry  until  he  reached 
the  lines  of  the  Janissaries,  where  he  was  received  with 
a close  rolling  fire  of  musketry.  Horse  and  man  went 
down  before  this  murderous  discharge  ; Ismael  himself 
fell  from  his  steed  wounded  in  the  slioulder  and  leg; 
his  life  was  only  saved  by  the  desperate  fidelity  of  a few 
faithful  followers  who  sacrificed  themselves  to  protect  his 
escape.  He  fled  towards  Tabriz,  but  not  thinking  him- 
self safe  in  his  capital, continued  his  retreat  to  Derghezin. 
Selim  took  possession  of  the  Persian  camp  with  all  its 
treasures  ; he  issued  immediate  orders  for  the  massacre 
of  all  his  prisoners,  except  the  women  and  children, 
whom  he  reserved  to  sell  as  slaves.  Thirteen  days  after 
the  battle,  the  Sultan  appeared  before  Tabriz,  which  was 
surrendered  without  a blow  ; he  pillaged  this  city  which 
Ismael  had  made  the  capital  of  Persia,  and  sent  all  its 
treasures  to  Constantinople.  He  would  have  advanced 
funher  and  established  his  winter-quarters  in  Azerbij&n 
but  for  a mutiny  of  the  Janissaries,  who  were  anxious  to 
enjoy  their  plunder  in  a place  of  security.  Selim  vented 
his  rage  and  disappointment  on  his  Viziers  and  officers, 
deposing  some  and  strangling  others,  after  which  he 
retired  to  Amassia.  During  the  winter  Ismael  sent 
four  Ambassadors  with  rich  presents  to  redeem  his 
favourite  wife  ivho  had  been  made  prisoner  at  Shaldir&n, 
but  the  barbarous  Selim,  instead  of  complying  with  his 
request,  threw  the  Ambassadors  into  prison,  and  forced 
the  captive  (Jueen  to  marry  one  of  his  secretaries. 

Karly  in  the  spring,  the  Sultan  took  the  field  and 
subdued  several  strong  castles  iti  the  Armenian  and 
Georgian  mountains,  which  he  garrisoned  as  well  for 
the  sake  of  protecting  his  Northern  frontiers  in  Asia  as 


for  the  extension  of  the  Ottoman  supremacy  over  the  Tha 
barbarous  Tribes  of  the  Caucasus.  Seditions,  followed  Korurc* 
as  usual  by  a conflagration,  compelled  him  to  return  to  . ^ 
Constantinople,  but  he  intrusted  the  command  of  hhs  prom 
army  to  Biklu  Mohammed  Pacha,  who  conquered  the  a.  h. 
important  province  of  Kurdistan.  The  Kurds,  sincerely  837. 
attached  to  the  faith  of  the  Khaliphs  of  Bagdad,  had  borne  a.  o. 

very  impatiently  the  yoke  of  the  heretical  Persians.  1453. 
After  the  battle  of  ShaldirAn,  insurrections,  secretly  to 
planned  by  Selim,  burst  forth  simultaneously  at  Amida,  A.  h. 
Bidlis,  and  Diarbekr.  The  latter  city  was  blockaded  926. 
by  the  Persians  for  fifteen  months,  when  Biklu’s  ap-  a.  d. 
proach  compelled  them  lo  raise  the  siege;  after  which  1520. 
the  united  army  of  Turks  and  Kurds  made  themselves  Conquer, 
masters  of  Mardin,  now  the  strongest  place  in  the of  Kurdis 
Ottoman  Empire,  without  encountering  any  opposition. taa* 

The  citadel,  however,  held  out,  and  Ismael  sent  a 
powerful  army  to  recover  the  city  and  check  the  progress 
of  the  Ottomans.  The  hostile  forces  met  at  Karghan- 
dede,  a village  East  of  the  ancient  city  of  Kotsh-hissan. 

The  Persians  commenced  the  attack  with  great  vigour, 
but  being  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  fall  of  their 
General,  they  were  repulsed  ami  chased  from  the  field 
with  much  slaughter.  The  citadel  of  Mardin  held  out 
some  time  longer,  hut  it  was  finally  stormed  and  the 
garrison  put  to  the  sword.  Less  resistance  was  expe- 
rienced in  other  places  ; Nizibin,  (Nisibis,)  so  celebrated 
in  the  wars  between  the  Partisans  and  the  Romans,  set 
an  example  of  submission,  which  was  imitated  by  all  the 
cities  included  within  the  ancient  limits  of  Northern 
Mesopotamia.  The  complete  subjugation  of  Kurdistan 
soon  followed,  but  this  success  was  as  much  owing  to 
the  diplomatic  skill  of  the  Sheikh  Idris,  Selim’s  Am- 
bassador to  the  Chiefs  of  the  Kurdish  Tribes,  as  to  the 
military  skill  of  Biklu  Mohammed. 

Scarcely  had  this  new  Province  been  annexed  to  the  War  with 
Turkish  Empire  when  the  Sultan  resolved  on  declaring  Egypt, 
war  against  the  Mnmlukcs  of  Egypt,  who  had  threat-  a.  m. 
ened  to  intercept  his  communications  with  Kurdistan.  922. 
Before  entering  on  the  history  of  this  war,  it  is  necessary  *>• 
lo  take  a retrospective  glance  at  the  dynasty  whose  1516. 
existence  was  now  about  to  he  brought  to  a close. 

After  its  separation  from  the  Byzantine  Empire,  Egypt 
underwent  several  revolutions ; eight  dynasties  suc- 
ceeded each  other  in  as  many  centuries ; the  Turkish 
Tribes  of  Tulun  and  Akahld  fell  before  the  brilliant  line 
of  the  Fatimite  Khaliphs;  they  sunk  in  their  turn 
under  the  glorious  Salah-ed-din,  whose  name,  slightly 
corrupted  into  Saladin,  is  familiar  to  every  reader  of 
history  and  romance.  His  family  was  hurled  from  the 
throne  by  the  Mamlukcs,  whose  different  races  of 
Sultans,  though  originally  slaves,  as  their  name  denotes, 
claimed  as  high  a rank  as  any  other  Sovereigns  of  the 
East  To  secure  Syria  as  a frontier  has  been  the  policy 
of  all  the  rulers  of  Egypt,  from  the  days  of  the 
Pharaohs  and  the  Ptolemies  down  to  those  of  its  pre- 
sent ruler,  Mehemet  Ali.  But  when  Selim  obtained 
possession  of  Kurdistan,  Sultan  Gauri  deemed  it  neces- 
sary lo  collect  an  army  at  Aleppo,  which  gave  great 
offence  to  the  Ottomans  and  provoked  a war.  The 
armies  of  the  rival  Sultans  met  in  the  meadows  of 
Darik,  where  Mohammedan  traditions  place  the  tomb 
of  the  Patriarch  David.  The  Egyptians  were  speedily 
defeated,  a result  owing  as  much  to  their  own  disunion 
as  to  the  vast  superiority  of  the  Turkish  artillery.  Gauri, 
alter  having  displayed  great  personal  bravery,  failing  in 
every  effort  to  rally  bis  troops,  rushed  into  the  thickest 
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History,  of  the  enemies  and  bund  what  he  desired,  an  honour- 
— * able  death.  The  city  of  Aleppo,  with  all  it*  rich 
From  treasures,  said  to  amount  to  more  than  a million  of 
a.  h.  ducats,  and  the  towns  of  M alalia,  Aintab,  and  Kalatcr- 
S57.  kum,  were  the  first  fruits  of  a victory  which  may  be 
a.  d.  i0  have  ensures!  the  conquest  of  Syria.  Damascus 

1453.  gooj,  surrendered  on  terms,  and  Ottoman  garrisons 
to  were  admitted  into  Gaza  and  other  fortresses  on  the 
V***  very  frontiers  of  Egypt.  While  Selim  was  completing 
J26*  the  redaction  of  Syria,  the  Mamlukes  were  engaged  in 
*'_**■  the  election  of  a n?w  Sultan.  After  much  discussion, 
J520.  their  choice  fell  on  Tuman  Bey,  a warrior  of  high  repu- 
tation. Before  entering  Egypt,  Selim  sent  two  of  his 
officers  to  claim  the  allegiance  of  the  Matnlukes,  hut 
they  were  both  slain  by  some  of  those  haughty  Chiefo 
who  deemed  themselves  the  greatest  heroes  in  the 
universe.  War  being  renewed,  the  Egyptians  sent  ati 
army  to  recover  Syria  under  the  command  of  Ghaxall. 
Near  Gaza  the  Mamluke*  encountered  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  Turks,  and,  after  an  obstinate  combat,  in 
which  whole  ranks  were  swept  away  by  the  Ottoman 
viuits?  '"d  arli,lcry*  they  fled  for  shelter  into  the  Desert.  Selim 
subdued,  n(m  advanced  into  Egypt,  having  first  brilied  Ghazali, 
who  had  been  so  recently  defeated,  to  betray  the  cause 
of  his  Sovereign.  The  artifices  of  this  traitor  rendered 
the  valour  of  the  Mamlukes  unavailing ; Tuman  Bey 
was  defeated  near  Cairo,  and  the  city  itself  became  the 
prey  of  the  conquerors.  The  M&mluk  Sultan  made  a 
vigorous  effort  to  recover  his  capital,  and  for  three  days 
and  nights  an  obstinate  combat  was  maintained  in  the 
streets  of  Cairo.  At  length,  Selim  insidiously  pro- 
claiming an  amnesty,  the  brave  defenders  of  the  city 
laid  down  their  arms,  and  were  all  ruthlessly  butchered. 
A second  battle  in  the  vicinity  of  tbe  Pyramids  was 
equally  unfortunate  to  Tuman  Bey;  he  was  forced  to 
abandon  his  Kingdom,  and  seek  refuge  with  an  Arabian 
Chieftain,  Ilassan  Mere,  on  whose  gratitude  he  had 
strong  claims.  But  thfa  wretch,  violating  every  obli- 


gation of  friendship  and  hospitality,  surrendered  the  The 
unfortunate  fugitive  to  Selim,  who  threw  him  into 
prison,  and,  after  a short  captivity,  put  him  to  death. 

The  victorious  Sultan  would  have  extended  his  conquest  ypffn|. 
above  the  Cataracts,  but  the  Janissaries  mutinied  as  they  Bi 
had  before  doue  in  Persia,  and  compelled  Selim,  after  gjy* 

completing  the  arrangements  for  tbe  government  of  his  A „ 
new  Province,  to  retire  to  Syria.  1453* 

On  his  return  to  Europe,  the  Sultan  renewed  his  to 
treaties  with  some  of  the  principal  Christian  States.  a.  ii. 
The  Venetians  promised  to  pay  him  the  tribute  for  the  926. 
Island  of  Cyprus  which  they  had  formerly  paid  to  the  a.  d. 
Sultans  of  Egypt;  the  Hungarians  renewed  their  1520. 
ancient  truce  ; and  the  King  of  Spain  procured  a treaty 
guaranteeing  the  safety  of  Christian  pilgrims  to  Pales- 
tine and  Jerusalem.  But,  in  the  midst  of  these  pacific 
arrangements,  Selim  was  engaged  in  making  the  most 
extensive  preparations  for  war.  He  designed  at  the 
same  time  a second  invasion  of  Persia  and  a second 
siege  of  Rhodes;  hut,  while  passing  from  Constant!-  Death  of 
nople  to  Adrianople  over  the  field  where  be  had  for-  Selim, 
meriy  given  battle  to  his  father,  he  was  seized  with  a a.  h. 
fever,  produced  by  a neglected  imposthume  in  the  thigh,  926. 
whence  ulcers  spread  rapidly  over  his  entire  frame.  A.  D.' 
After  forty  days  of  torture  rather  than  sickness,  he  1520. 
breathed  his  last,  lamented,  notwithstanding  his  ex- 
travagant cruellies,  by  all  his  Ottoman  subjects,  who 
pardoned  his  excesses  tor  the  sake  of  his  labours  to  ex- 
tirpate heresy,  and  his  acquisition  of  the  title,  “Pro- 
tector of  the  iwo  holy  cities,”  (Mecca  and  Medina,)  by 
the  overthrow  of  the  Mamluk  Sultans. 

The  reigns  of  Mohammed  II.,  B&yezid  II.,  and  Selim 
I.  embrace  a period  of  seventy  years,  in  which  the 
Ottoman  power  was  uniformly  progressive.  In  the  next 
chapter  we  shall  find  limits  fixed  to  its  extension,  and 
Europe  delivered  from  the  dread  of  seeing  the  Crescent 
take  the  place  of  the  Cross  on  the  towers  of  its  cathe- 
drals. 
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CHAPTER  CXI1I. 

FROM  THE  PEACE  OF  WESTPHALIA  TO  THE  PEACE  OF  THE  PYRENEES. 

PROM  A.  D.  1648.  TO  A.  D.  1660. 
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Protest*  of 
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Spain. 


Tardiness 
of  the  Diet. 


A.  D. 

1653. 


Tire  Peace  of  Westphalia,  however  little  it  differed  from 
similar  arrangement*  of  the  time  in  procuring  a long 
cessation  from  war,  had  this  distinguishing  character- 
istic, that  it  served  in  after  time  for  the  basts  of  the  fu- 
ture policy  of  Europe.®  We  shall  find,  as  we  proceed, 
that  no  o liter  peace  is  so  constantly  referred  to,  even  if 
it  be  true  that  no  other  peace  is  so  often  broken.  Its  pro- 
visions were  not,  indeed,  all  practicable,  and  many  were, 
from  lime  to  time,  evaded  or  disregarded  ; but  the  prin- 
ciples themselves  seem  to  have  taken  root  in  the  Ger- 
manic constitution,  and  ultimately  to  have  prevailed  both 
over  neglect  and  opposition. 

That  such  was  not  the  immediate  result,  cannot  In 
justice  be  objected  to  Ferdinand.  His  desire  to  close 
his  reign  in  peace,  as  he  had  begun  it  in  war,  was  not 
more  creditable  than  natural  after  so  many  conflicts, 
and  when  particularly  the  hereditary  States  of  Austria 
had  suffered  such  severe  reverses.  But,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  neither  justice  nor  expediency  availed  to 
silence  all  the  parties  included  within  the  provisions  of 
this  comprehensive  peace.  Such  articles  as  related  to 
the  secularized  Sees,  and  to  the  Ecclesiastical  judicature^ 
were  objected  to  by  Innocent  X.,  and  the  whole  peace 
in  consequence  was  formally  annulled  : the  King  of  Spain 
also  protested  against  the  proviso  which  forbade  the 
Empire  to  assist  the  Circle  of  Burgundy,  and  on  other 
accounts.  Both  dissentients  found  themselves  antici- 
pated by  an  express  clause  which  declared  all  such  op- 
position null  and  void;  the  King  of  Spain  was,  more- 
over, conciliated  by  certain  arrangements;  and  the 
weightier  affair  of  bringing  the  ratifications  to  a definite 
settlement  was  apparently  ready  for  completion.  As, 
however,  nearly  six  years  \ elapsed  before  the  Diet  even 
met  to  arrange  the  dubious  or  open  points,  it  will  be 
more  convenient  to  proceed  with  the  reign  of  Ferdinand, 
and  to  notice  the  operations  of  the  Diet  as  they  occur. 

The  interval  was  employed  by  the  Emperor  in  securing 
the  election  of  his  son  Ferdinand  to  the  Crown  of  the 
Empire.  France,  occupied  since  the  peace  with  domestic 
affairs,  omitted  her  usual  interference  ; and  Sweden,  now 
under  the  fantastic  rule  of  Christina,  supported  the  Em- 
peror, with  a view  to  conciliate  the  Romanist  Princes, 
whose  religion  the  royal  devot  was  about  to  embrace. 
A portion  of  the  history  of  this  Princess  is  fitter  for  ro- 
mance than  history,  and  might  amuse,  if  it  failed  to  in- 
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struct : it  is,  however,  too  exclusive  for  our  present 
purpose.®  At  a private  meeting  of  the  Electors,  held  at 
Augsburg,  the  choice  fell  upon  Ferdinand  IV.,  who 
thenceforward  assumed  the  title  of  the  King  of  the  Ro 
mans,  and  in  the  same  year  was  crowned  at  Ratisbon  by 
the  Kleclor  of  Mentz. 

Within  a few  days  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon,  from  which 
so  much  was  expected,  was  opened  by  the  Emperor  iu 
person.  It  is  remarked  by  the  historians  as  characteristic 
of  the  time,  that  the  several  Electors  and  Princes  ap- 
peared in  as  great  splendour  as  if  their  Stales  were  en- 
joying the  fruits  of  a flourishing  tranquillily.t  After 
formally  opening  the  proceedings,  and  receiving  the 
homage  of  the  assembled  Princes  of  the  Empire,  among 
others,  of  those  who  had  lately  opposed  him,  the  Em- 
peror withdrew  to  Vienna  on  pretence  of  ill  health  ; aud 
the  Diet,  distracted  by  the  disputes  already  commenced 
between  the  two  great  religious  parties,  and  dismayed  at 
the  difficulty  of  the  first  subject  mooted,  (the  arrange- 
ment of  a permanent  capitulation.)  separated,  aud  re- 
ferred the  matter  to  a special  committee  of  the  States. 

No  sooner  was  the  Diet  dissolved,  than  Christina  ex- 
ecuted her  projected  abdication  in  favour  of  her  cousin 
Charles  Gustavus,  Prince  Palatine  of  Deux  Puiit*.  She 
then  betook  herself  to  Brussels,  where  she  formally  ab- 
jured the  Protestant  rcligiuu.  History  is  not  interested 
in  following  her  to  Rome,!  nor  should  any  other  senti- 
ment than  pity  accompany  the  fall  of  the  daughter  of  the 
great  Gustavo*. 

Meanwhile  the  dispute  relative  to  the  succession  to 
live  Duchies  of  Juliers  and  Berg  again  threatened  the 
newly  restored  tranquillity  of  Germany.  The  Prince  of 
Newburgh,  acting  upon  that  article  of  the  peace  which 
fixed  1624  as  the  normal  year,  endeavoured  (contrary  to 
the  private  agreement  between  himself  and  the  Elector 
of  Brandenburg)  to  restore  the  Romanist  religion  iu 
every  place  where  it  had  then  been  exercised.  The 
Elector,  whether  from  ambition  or  a more  conscientious 
motive,  espoused  the  cuuse  of  the  Protestants,  and,  iu 
1651,  made  an  irruption  into  the  territory  of  Berg,  at 
the  same  time  calling  upon  the  Protestant  guarantees  of 
the  Peace  of  Westphalia.  Fortunately  the  late  war  had 
indisposed  all  to  renew  hostilities  for  a while.  The  Eut- 
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peror’s  pacific  interference  was  successful,  and  the 
Elector  desisted  from  further  aggression,  on  the  solemn 
renewal  of  that  part  of  the  former  Treaties  of  Partition 
which  secured  liberty  of  conscience  to  the  Protestants. 

The  appointed  Committee  of  the  Slates  proceeded 
without  any  conclusive  result  for  two  years  with  their 
task,  when  the  death  of  Ferdinand  infused  a little  ani- 
mation into  their  deliberations.  This  Prince  expired 
early  in  the  year  1657,  leaving  a reputation  for  good  in- 
tentions, and  for  cautious,  rather  than  prudent  statesman- 
ship. Formed  by  the  experience  of  an  almost  uninter- 
rupted war  to  cultivate  and  to  prefer  peace,  it  might  have 
been  beneficial  to  his  country  if  his  life  had  been  pro- 
longed. His  eldest  son,  Ferdinand,  the  elected  King 
of  the  Romans,  died  in  1654  of  the  small-pox,  and  his 
second  son,  Leopold,  had  been  destined  by  his  father  to 
succeed  him.  Ferdinand  had,  accordingly,  procured  for 
him  the  Crowns  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  with  the  ho- 
mage of  the  Austrian  States  : it  remained  now  to  be  seen 
whether  the  Electors  would  acquiesce  in  the  wishes  of 
their  late  Emperor. 

Foremost  among  the  foreign  Powers  interested  in  the 
election  of  a German  Emperor  was  France  : the  relative 
position  of  this  country  to  Germany  demands  a few 
words.® 


Relative  po-  Gradually,  during  a long  period  of  time,  the  accidents 

sition  of  that  govern  great  events  in  the  persons  of  remarkable 
Gennao nd  characters.  or  ,he  difference  of  their  political  constitu- 
an^’  tions,  had  been  conducting  France  and  Germany  to  the 
opposite  extremes  of  policy.  Originally  the  supreme 
power  was  elective  in  each  ; the  choice,  however,  rather 
attached  to  a race  than  to  an  individual.  In  Germany, 
the  Papal  intrigues,  and  the  occasional  extinction  of  the 
Imperial  line,  changed  at  various  times  the  current  of 
election.  In  France,  on  the  other  hand,  the  line  of  Ca- 
pet held  uninterrupted  possession  of  the  throne  for  many 
centuries ; and  so  positively  could  a successor  be  named 
during  the  life  of  a reigning  Monarch,  that,  by  degrees, 
the  Crown  began  to  be  considered  hereditary  in  the  male 
line.  Again,  in  France,  the  Crown  property  had  succes- 
• Bively  been  enlarged,  and,  in  consequence,  thegTeat  vas- 

sals of  the  Crown  had  proportionablv  been  diminished 
cither  in  number  or  territory.  Precisely  the  reverse  oc- 
curred in  Germany,  where  Crown  property  had  gradu- 
ally decayed,  and  where  all  high  offices  of  State,  all  Im- 
perial fiefs  and  dignities,  were  hereditary.  Since  the 
Reformation,  even  the  ecclesiastical  property  might  de- 
scend from  father  to  son  ; and  it  seemed  as  if  one  situ- 
ation alone  in  the  whole  Empire  was  become  elective, 
since  one  situation  alone  had  preserved  its  original  law 
of  election. 

Other  secondary  causes  conspired  to  aggrandize  in 
one  country,  in  the  other  to  circumscribe  the  royal  pre- 
rogative. Religion,  in  France,  did  not  distract  the  Go- 
vernment : Protestantism  was  regarded  as  a sect,  never 
admitted  os  an  equal.  In  Germany,  the  pretext  of  re- 
ligion, or  even  its  reality,  might  easily  be  conceived  to 
weaken  a Government,  which  was  sworn  to  administer 
equal  rights  to  two  opposite  and  oppoting  parties. 

Thus,  then,  these  two  powerful  countries  offered  at 
this  period  the  remarkable  spectacle  of  neighbouring 
governments  which  had  started  from  the  same  point, 
and  arrived  at  iennini  the  most  distant  from  each  other. 
The  strength  of  France  lay  in  her  centre,  the  Crown; 
that  of  Germany  in  her  several  radii,  the  Princes  of  the 
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Empire.  We  shall,  as  we  proceed,  find  the  proof  and  Arnul*  of 
the  example  of  these  remarks  in  the  reigns  of  Louis  Genn*®)'- 
XIV.,  who  ruled  France  for  sixty-four  years,  and  of  his  ^ 

contemporary  Leopold  I..  who  for  forty-seven  years  oc- 
cupied the  Imperial  throne. 

Mazarin,  the  unequal  successor  of  Richelieu,  directed 
the  fortunes  of  France  at  the  moment  when  Ferdinand 
III.  diet!.  No  sooner  had  this  Minister  freed  himself 
from  the  wars  of  the  Fronde,  than  he  renewed  the  lan- 
guishing contest  against  Spain.  Shortly  before  his  death, 
the  Emperor  despatched  a powerful  succour  of  twelve 
thousand  *men  to  aid  the  cause  of  Spain  in  Italy : for 
this,  as  well  as  on  other  accounts,  the  Minister  was 
anxious  to  oppose  the  election  of  Leopold : a few  words 
will  explain  why  Sweden  joined  rather  with  France 
than  (as  lately)  with  the  Emperor. 

Charles  Gustavus,  the  successor  of  the  eccentric  Conduct  of 
Christina  on  the  throne  of  Sweden,  regarded  his  new  Charl*i 
dignity  merely  in  the  light  of  a prelude  to  future  con-  Ga“u,ni*» 
quests.  His  first  exploit  was  to  attack  John  Casitnir,  -A* 

King  of  Poland,  on  the  idle  pretence  of  old  and  heredi- 
tary  grudges.  Within  a year,  Silesia  received  the  fugitive 
King  of  Poland,  and,  before  another  was  completed,  a 
hat Ue,  contested  for  three  days  near  Warsaw,  routed  a,  d. 

and  dispersed,  if  it  did  not  wholly  subdue,  the  unfor  1656. 

tunate  Poles.  The  Emperor,  however  desirous  of  peace, 
was  not  slow  in  his  endeavours  to  counteract  the  suc- 
cesses of  this  second  Gustavus.  He  entered  into  an  al-  a.  d. 
liance  with  John  Casimir,  and  it  wag  oil  this  account  1657. 
that  the  Ambassadors  of  Sweden  were  instructed  to  op- 
pose the  election  of  Leopold  to  the  Crown  of  his  father. 

Within  the  Empire  the  Electors  were  divided  among  gi^ion  0f 
themselves.  The  Romanist  party  inclined  to  listen  to  Emperor. 
France  ; the  Protestant,  to  their  great  credit,  remained 
firm  to  the  hereditary  cause.  The  first  project  of  Ma- 
sarin  was  to  procure  the  election  of  his  own  youthful 
Sovereign,  Louis  XIV.;  and  when  this  plan  was  foiled 
by  the  secret  intrigues  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  as  well 
as  by  the  general  disinclination  of  the  States  to  accept  a 
foreign  Prince,  the  Elector  Ferdinand  Maria  of  Bava- 
ria was  named  for  the  vacant  dignity,  with  an  annual 
subsidy  of  three  million  francs.  It  is  uncertain  and  un- 
important how  the  young  Prinre  stood  affected  to  the 
plan ; his  mother,  an  Austrian  Princess,  and  his  Mi- 
nister, Count  Curtz,  restrained  him  from  such  pitiful 
ambition,  and  pointed  out  the  unenviable  yet  invidious 
position  of  a German  Emperor  who  should  he  the  pen- 
sioner of  France.  A saying  of  his  Chancellor,  M. 

Oexcl,  is  reported,  to  the  effect  that,  “ though  nil  the  Anecdote 
Electors  Bhould  concur  in  crowning  his  master,  yet  would 
he  not  cease  to  shake  the  head  of  the  Prince  until  the 
crown  fell  ofT^t 

One  only  other  candidate,  in  the  person  of  Leopold 
William,  the  brother  of  the  late  Emperor,  and  Grand 
Master  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  was  offered  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Electors.  Mazarin,  foiled  in  his  other 
attempts,  acceded,  os  a lust  resource,  to  this  proposal  of 
the  Elector  of  Maycnce,  John  Philip  Count  of  Sehon- 
bom.  It  is  probable  this  choice  might  have  conciliated 
all  parties,  but  the  virtuous  Archduke  repudiated  a crown 
to  which  he  rightly  conceived  himself  unentitled,  and 
warmly  recommended  his  nephew  to  the  Electors. 

Nothing  now  remained  to  France  but  to  seat  the  new 
Emperor  on  his  throne,  with  ns  many  restrictions  in  his 
prerogative  os  might  unfit  him  for  a dangerous  rival. 
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The  capitulation  proved  the  longest  that  had  been 
known  since  the  days  of  Charles  V.  Its  general  tenour* 
evinced  a desire  to  preserve  what  may  be  called  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  Aristocracy  at  the  expense  of  the  Imperial 
prerogative ; for  as  to  the  people,  their  voice  had  not 
yet  made  itself  heard  in  affairs  of  State.  With  regard 
to  foreign  politics,  it  was  provided  (through  the  influence 
of  France)  that  the  Emperor  would  make  no  treaty 
that  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia, nor  again  assist  the  enemies  of  France;  that  he 
should  nut  take  part  in  the  Spanish  war  in  Italy,  nor  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Netherlands ; while,  on  her  part,  France 
should  assist  no  enemy  of  the  Empire.  In  vain  the 
Austrian  Ministers  protested  against  conditions  whose 
destructive  purport  was  hardly  veiled  with  decency.  The 
fall  of  Milan  implied  the  loss  of  Austrian  Lombardy  ; 
the  cession  of  the  Netherlands  drew  with  it  the  left  hank 
of  the  Rhine  : it  was  enough  for  Leopold  (against  whom 
had  ranged  themselves  the  Electors  of  Mayence,  Co- 
logne, and  the  Palatinate)  to  repudiate,  with  successful 
indignation,  a clause  winch  went  so  far  as  to  deprive  the 
Emperor  of  his  throne  on  his  first  evasion  of  these  ob- 
noxious articles. 

Leopold  I.  was  barely  eighteen  years  old  when  he 
ascended  the  throne.  The  Jesuit  Neidhart  adapted  his 
pupil's  mind  to  the  Church, t for  which  he  was  originally 
destined.  Cold  and  habitually  reserved,  dry  in  manner, 
and  undecided  in  action,  we  might  wonder  whence  the 
name  of  (treat,  to  a Prince  who  never  rose  above  medi- 
ocrity, if  we  did  not  know  thut  he  was  a bigot,  and  that 
the  title  came  from  the  cloister.  Like  Louis  XIV.  he 
was  always  surrounded  by  favourites  ; though,  it  must  be 
owned,  by  favourites  of  a different  stamp.  Regularity 
in  the  minute  affairs  of  life  naturally  u»  traded  a mode- 
rate capacity. J We  leant  that,  at  the  precise  minute 
appointed,  the  Emperor  rose  in  the  morning,  attended 
mass,  drove  to  the  council  board,  walked,  and  retired  to 
rest.  It  is,  after  all,  to  the  length  of  his  reign,  and  to 
the  contemporary  acts  of  Louis  XIV.,  that  Leopold  pro- 
bably owes  his  celebrity ; and  to  the  fact  that,  in  spite, 
rather  than  in  consequence,  of  his  vacillating  temj»era- 
inent,  under  his  sway  the  declining  grandeur  of  the 
House  of  Austria  was  restored,  and  its  authority  revived. 

The  league  of  the  Rhine  was  arranged  at  Mayence 
at  the  same  moment  that  the  Imperial  election  took  place 
at  Frankfort.  Its  provisions  were  an  offensive  and  de- 
fensive alliance  for  three  years,  by  which  the  different 
Powers  agreed  to  maintain  a standing  army  of  ten  thou* 
sand  men  for  mutual  protection,  and  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  troops  through  their  territories,  or  the  ex- 
action of  levies  and  contributions : the  League  was  open 
to  cither  of  the  religious  parties.  The  ostensible  pur- 
port of  this  celebrated  alliance  was  the  maintenance  of 
the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  (the  scapegoat  of  all  ambitious 
projects  for  the  future.)  the  real  object  was,  on  the  part 
of  France,  to  extend  and  to  domesticate  French  influence 
in  Germany ; on  the  part  of  Sweden,  to  protect  her 
German  territories  from  the  Emperor.  The  League  was 
arranged  in  the  following  manner. 

In  accordance  with  the  precept  of  the  Golden  Bull, 
all  Ambassadors  and  Ministers  who  could  not,  by  right, 
take  part  in  the  Imperial  election,  left  the  city  of  Frank- 
furt; from  thence  they  repaired  to  Mayence,  where 
Freuch  and  Swedish  intrigue  prevailed  over  patriotism 


o. 

1660. 


and  honour;  and  in  this  alliance  sowed  the  seeds  of  Anna!*  of 
that  unnational  spirit  which,  more  than  reverses  in  open  t,crroaay- 
war,  has  unnerved  and  dismembered  Germany.  The 
part  taken  by  Sweden  deserves  a few  words. 

Previous  to  the  death  of  Ferdinand  III.,  we  have 
already  mentioned  an  alliance  to  huve  keen  concluded 
between  the  Emperor  and  John  Casimir,  King  of  Po- 
land : this  was  eagerly  renewed  by  Leopold,  and  troops 
were  immediately  despatched,  under  Hatzfeld,  to  Charles 
Poland.  About  the  same  time  Denmark,  under  Fre-  GusUtus. 
deric  III.,  declared  war  against  Sweden,  and  the  Elector  a.  d. 
Frederic  William  of  Brandenburg  (hitherto  a compul-  1657. 
sorv  ally)  joiued  the  auti-Swedish  party.  March  30. 

Undaunted  by  this  formidable  opposition,  Charles  , 

Gustav  us  attacked  the  Danes  mid  drove  them  from  ran<w<l| 
Bremen  and  Verden  ; in  spite  of  losing  his  fleet  in  an  Liwpo  <1. 
engagement  with  that  of  the  Danes,  and  some  severe 
reverses  in  Poland,  he  crossed  successively,  on  the  Slh  A n 
and  21st  February,  the  Great  and  Little  Belt,  (then  sc  1658. 
curely  frozen  over,)  and  thus  carried  the  war  to  thegutes  Feb. 
of  Copenhagen,  while  a Swedish  army  invaded  the  con-  Cluxles 
tincnlal  provinces.  Thus  hardly  pressed,  Frederic  II I.  Guslavua 
consented  or  submitted  to  the  terms  offered  by  the  con- 
queror,  and  the  peace  of  Roschild  was  concluded,  under  yejj 
the  mediation  of  F' ranee  and  England.  But,  in  conse-  Peace  of 
queitcc  of  some  delay  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  stipulated  Rovehild. 
articles,  Charles  Gustavus  prepared  to  reassume  the  *•  D* 
offensive,  the  rather  that,  well  aware  of  the  weakness  of  1658. 
Denmark,  it  suited  him  to  find  a pretext  for  annexing  Mttrch* 
her  territories  to  his  ow  n. 

With  this  ulterior  object  in  view,  the  King  desired 
liis  Ambassadors  who  were  present  at  the  Iinjierial 
election  to  force  Leopold  to  abjure  any  interference  with 
the  war  iu  the  North.  To  this  insolent  request  Leopold 
becomingly  replied,  and  Sweden  hud  not  sufficient  in- 
fluence to  press  the  point.  The  projected  League  of  (lie 
Rhine  seemed  to  offer  a security  for  the  Swedish  pos- 
sessions in  Germany  against  any  attack  from  Denmark, 
Brandenburg,  or  Austria. 

The  influcucc  of  the  Elector  of  Mayence  (whose  Elector  of 
views,  if  houest,  appear  to  have  been  limited,  and  who  Mayence 
imagined  this  alliance  would  strengthen  the  Peace  ofj°,,w 
Westphalia)  brought  over  to  the  League  of  the  Khiue  L ’ 
the  two  other  Ecclesiastical  Electors : to  them  were 
added  the  Bishop  of  Mflnsler,  the  Duke  of  Bruus- 
wick-Luncburg,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Casscl,  and 
the  Elector  Palatine. 

On  the  day  after  the  formal  announcement  of  the  A>  D_ 
treaty  at  Frankfurt  (whither  the  contracting  parties  had  I6^g, 
betaken  themselves  from  Mayence,  bo  soon  us  the  cornua-  a«jj.  15. 
tion  was  over)  the  French  Ambassadors  gave  in  their  France  *c- 
accession.  Alter  various  hypocritical  professions  ofcetk** 
friendship  and  mutual  co-operation  with  the  Emperor 
and  the  Empire,  the  King  of  France  engaged  to  furnish 
to  the  League  one  thousand  six  hundred  infantry*  and 
eight  hundred  horse ; on  their  part,  the  allied  Princes 
and  Powers  were  to  suffer  no  troops  to  march  to  the 
Netherlands  against  him. 

Against  this  alliance  the  Papal  Nuncio,  San  Felicius,  Protesti 
was  the  first  to  protest.  Yet  it  was  not  to  warn  Ger- 
many  against  foreign  interference,  it  was  not  to  point  the  Rhine, 
out  the  insidious  designs  of  France  upon  German  na- 
tionality, that  the  emissary  of  the  Pope  stepped  for- 
ward. **  Let  the  Catholic  Princes  beware,”  said  the 
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flittovjr.  Nuncio,  “lest,  in  adoptinglhis  measure,  they  strengthen 
the  Protestant  party  in  Germany.” 

The  Spanish  Ambassador,  M exambano,  took  another 
position.  Self-interest  prompted  distrust  of  France ; 
and  the  allied  Princes  were  feelingly  exhorted  not  to  put 
a surer  trust  in  France  than  in  the  Emperor  and  the 
States  of  the  Empire,  lest  German  freedom  should  fall 
a sacrifice,  particularly  in  the  event  of  the  extinction  of 
the  Austrian  male  line  of  succession.* 

But  German  freedom  received  a more  disinterested 
defender  in  the  person  of  a third  protester  against  the 
League  of  the  Rhine. 

Frederic  Williatn,t  sumamed  the  Great,  Elector  of 
Brandenburg,  is  a character  to  whom  Prussia  owes 
XV  i U mm  of  much,  but  Protestantism  more.  He  is,  besides,  a perfect 
Branded'  representation  of  that  strictly  patriotic  feeling  on  which 
German,  more  than  any  other  poets,  delight  to  dwell : 
but  with  him  this  love  of  the  fatherland  did  not  evapo- 
rate in  vapouring,  and  certainly  was  unconscious  of  a 
bribe.  At  on  early  age,  having  been  sent  by  his  father 
into  the  Netherlands,  his  talents  for  war  were  cultivated 
under  the  Princes  of  Orange  and  Nassau,  and  his  habits 
of  statesmanship  formed  in  a school  of  active  and  im- 
portant diplomacy.  A sincere  Protestant,  he  exhibited 
a rare  cxumple  in  that  age  of  religion  without  intole- 
rance. Called  to  rule  over  a country  naturally  poor 
from  its  barren  ami  sandy  soil,  it  hehoved  him  to  enrich 
His  policy,  it  by  frugality  and  attention  to  detail.  Throughout  the 
Northern  war,  though  forced  occasionally  to  temporise, 
the  aggrandizement  of  his  hereditary  dominions  was 
never  out  of  his  sight  In  external  politics  he  adopted  a 
system  of  steadfast  opposition  to  the  covert  aggressions 
of  France,  while  he  secretly  counteracted  the  excessive 
power  of  the  Emperor.  Circumstances  alone  place  him 
beneath  the  reputation  of  his  more  celebrated  great 
grandson  Frederic  II. ; but  they  cannot  prevent  us  from 
appreciating  unaffected  greatness  of  mind,  and  undevi- 
ating  honesty  of  intention. 

In  reply  to  the  proposals  made  to  him  by  the  Electors, 
that  he  should  take  part  in  the  League,  Frederic  Wil- 
liam wrote  temperately  but  firmly:  to  the  Elector  of 
Cologne  he  remarks,  " That  the  projected  alliance  con- 
tains articles  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  Empire,  and  still  less  in  accordance  with  the  Electoral 
Union  ; that  the  Elector  and  his  friends  wonld  act  a 

truer  part  to  their  country  in  evincing  to  the  King  of 

Sweden,  by  a general  and  hearty  union  of  the  Electors 
and  Princes  of  the  Empire,  how  fruitless  would  be  any 
future  plans  of  embroiling  Germany,  than  merely  by 
proposing  to  put  an  end  to  this  particular  war.”  On 
another  occasion,  when  Sweden  had  printer!  and  circu- 
lated an  ex-partr  statement,  the  enthusiastic  Elector  re- 
plied with  a kind  of  national  address,  in  which  he  feel- 
diess  tohi*  jngly  recapitulated  the  results  of  the  late  war,  and  the 

men!  anticipations  entertained  from  the  peace  : “Every  thing 

had  been  gained  by  others ; Germany  seemed  only  to 
lose  by  each  change.  The  Khine,  the  Elbe,  the  Wescr, 
and  the  Oder  were  now  all  in  the  hands  of  strange  na- 
tions ; and  the  old  glory  of  the  fatherland  had  passed 
away  to  adorn  people  hitherto  unknown  to  them  even  by 
name.”  He  painted  in  their  true  colours  the  designs  of 
Sweden,  and  called  on  such  of  his  countrymen  as  “did 
not  wish  to  eat  Swedish  bread,''  to  remember  what  was 
due  on  the  one  hand  to  their  religion,  on  the  other  to 
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their  country.  The  concluding  brief  sentence  em-  Anaal««f 
bodied  the  ruling  sentiment  of  the  writer,  “Remember  Germany, 
that  thou  art  a German.”  * '*“• 

Following  up  this  spirited  address,  the  Elector,  in  *rom 
September  of  the  same  year,  marched  towards  IIol- 
stem,  joined  with  the  Austrian  General  MonUeuculi, 
and  took  possession  of  Goltorp,  the  residence  of  the  a d 
Duke  of  that  name.  Early  iu  the  spring  of  the  fol-  jggJ 
lowing  year  he  overran  Swedish  Pomerania  : there  re- 
mained now  to  Sweden  of  her  external  territories  only  A* 
Bremen,  Verden,  and  Wismar,  under  the  shield  of  the  ”4 
Rhenish  League.  Meanwhile  Charles  Gustavus  cap-  yy£r‘0y  ^ 
tured  Krnnborg,  and  besieged  the  Capital,  which  he  Eorth. 
would  infallibly  have  taken,  had  not  a Dutch  fleet  worsted  Successes 
the  Swedes,  and  brought  a reinforcement  to  the  Danes.  the 
Charles  Gustavus  looked,  however,  to  England  for  as-  ^'ltclor‘ 
distance,  when  the  inopportune  death  of  Cromwell  again  Aj® 
threw  him  on  his  own  resources.  It  is  true  a fleet 
despatched  by  Richard  Cromwell  still  awed  the  Baltic  ; Gurfavua 
but  an  equal  peace  seemed  rather  its  object  than  the  attArks 
partial  success  of  the  Swedish  King.  Domestic  troubles  Cop.uha- 
ot  length  recalled  the  English  home,  and  the  combined  8*”* 
Powers  were  enabled  to  proceed  with  uninterrupted 
vigour  against  Sweden.f  The  defeat  of  Nybarg  (to  Nov.  24. 
which  Charles  Gustavus  was  an  unwilling  witness  from  battle  of 
a high  tower  in  the  neighlxmrhoocl)  annihilated  the  Vyborg, 
hopes  rather  than  the  forces  of  the  King ; and  while  he  *■  *>• 

sullenly  prepared  to  accept  the  forced  mediation  of  the  1660. 
United  States,  his  death,  hurried  on  by  chagrin  and 
toil,  brought  peace  to  the  North,  and  closed  the  second  (_']«*!«* 
era  of  the  European  importance  of  Sweden.  Gmtarns. 

Although,  therefore,  the  King  of  Denmark  would 
gladly  have  continued  a war  whose  successes  he  was 
about  to  partake  of,  it  suited  not  the  policy  of  the  me- 
diating Powers  to  keep  Europe  in  an  unsettled  state  on 
his  account.  Peace  was  therefore  concluded,  first  at  ^ ^ 
Olix’a,  a convent  near  Dantzic,  between  Sweden  and  j G60 
Poland,  including  the  Emperor  and  the  Elector  of  i -| 
Brandenburg,  and  immediately  afterwards  at  Copcnha-  i>?acQ~uf 
gen,  between  Denmark  and  Sweden. J Oliva. 

By  the  former,  John  Casimir  renounced,  for  himself  May  27. 
and  his  descendants,  all  claim  to  the  Crown  of  Sweden  ; P*‘*ce  °f 
Poland  resigned  all  Livonia,  except  the  Southern  [Mart,  * 
Esthonia,  and  the  Island  of  Ocscl:  for  the  latter,  the  ff"D’ 

Peace  of  Koschiid  was  accepted  as  a basis;  only  the 
district  and  city  of  Drontheim,  and,  by  a separate  con- 
vention, the  Island  of  Bornholm,  were  ceded  to  Den-  A • ». 
mark.  These  treaties  were  concluded  under  the  medi-  1661. 
atiou  of  France  and  the  maritime  Powers. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Treaty  of  Oliva  fully  Iiulopend- 
recomppnsed  the  able  conduct  of  the  Elector  Frederic  care  of 
William  ; by  it  the  entire  indej»cudei>cc  of  Prussia,  on  «* 

the  aide  both  of  Sweden  and  Polund,  was  recognised, 
and  never  afterwards  successfully  invaded.  Sweden  rc- 

But  a still  more  remarkable  treaty  remains  to  be  no-  cognised, 
ticed,  which  preceded  in  order  of  time  the  double  pence  a.  r>. 
of  the  North.  The  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  between  1G59. 
trance  and  Spain,  put  an  end  to  the  desultory  warlare  f>eaCtf  of 
which,  since  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  had  raged  between  the 
those  two  countries.  nW1, 

Some  advantages  obtained  by  Spain  during  this  in- 
terval, owing  to  distractions  arising  in  France  from  the 
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Iftitory.  faction  of  the  Fronde,  were  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  successes  of  Cromwell  at  her  expense.  At  length, 
From  tlierefore,  the  King  of  Spain  acceded  to  a peace,  the 
ifAR  k“*iH  whic^  (“happily  for  both  parties  and  for 
IC48.  Europe)  was  made  the  marriage  of  Louis  XIV.  with 
° the  Infanta  Maria  Theresa.  The  preliminaries  were 
1660  al  P»fis,  on  the  7th  of  November,  1659,  and 

the  treaty,  with  the  contract  of  marriage,  concluded  in 
a small  island  of  the  river  Bidasaoa,  situated  at  the 
fort  of  the  Pyrenees.  It  is  not  strictly  a matter  of 
German  history  to  state  the  several  cessions  of  territory 
made  on  the  part  of  Spain;  but  one  article  deserves 
Solemn  re-  ^P«c‘al  notice,  as  involving  a point  subsequently  of  im- 
nunciotion  mense  importance  to  Austria.  It  was  covenanted  at  this 
of  th«  peace  that  Louis  should  renounce,  in  the  most  solemn 
.sp&mfth  manner,  for  himself  and  his  bride,  the  succession  to  the 
Spanish  Crown.  At  his  marriage,  which  occurred  on 
2.““  the  9th  of  June  of  the  following  year,  the  King  made  the 
a.  d.  required  renunciation,  with  what  good  faith  we  shall 
1660.  presently  have  abundant  opportunities  to  judge. 

Marriage  The  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  it  will  be  incumbent 
of  Louis  on  us  to  notice  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  Uer- 
theVafanu  many.  Meanwhile,  a few  general  remarks  will  prepare 
of  Spain.  * the  reader  for  those  lamentable  results  which,  in  about 
half  a century  from  the  present  time,  afforded  such  oc- 


casion of  scandal  to  the  enemies  of  the  Protestant  Annals  of 
faith.  “ By  a strange  yet  well-established  analogy  ^ertuuny. 
with  the  phenomena  of  the  natural  wurid,  a period,  in  * 

which  all  the  powers  of  the  mind  appear  to  have  been  fn>B* 
put  forth  to  an  unusual  degree,  is  generally  followed  by  iraq 
one  of  comparative  exhaustion.  With  the  emergencies  tQ  ’ 
which  called  forth  the  energies  of  the  giants  of  the  Re-  A D 
formation  the  race  itself  ceased,  and  was  siucmled,  imq 
towards  the  end  of  the  XVIih  Century,  by  a generation 
of  very  inferior  strength  ; upon  these  the  hereditary  con- 
troversies  exerted  a more  pernicious  influence.  Minor  Germaor 
questions  acquired  more  and  more  in  minds  like  these  during  the 
an  intrinsic  importance  ; a large  human  system  was  in-  htt«n»rtof 
traduced  beyond  what  ever  existed  in  any  portion  of  ^ 
the  Reformed  Church.”*  The  dogmatizing  ultra  Lu-  jujf  of 
theran  School  was  in  vain  attacked  on  the  scientific  XVIIih 
side  by  Calixtus,  that  wise  and  good  man  : on  the  prac-  Century, 
tical  by  Spener  and  his  school.  But  these  efforts  led 
to  the  wildest  consequences,  and  we  must  be  prepared  C*bxiut. 
for  much  that  is  distressing  to  true  piety,  growing,  as  it  A*  J\* 
should  seem,  out  of  that  which  was  intended  to  pro- 
mote  it, 
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Meanwhile  the  affairs  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania 
were  preparing  another  war  for  Germany,  even  during 
the  progress  of  the  war  of  the  North.  George  Ragot- 
sky  II.,  the  ruling  Prince  of  Transylvania,  (at  that  time 
a Turkish  fief.)  presuming  on  the  aid  of  the  Swedish 
King,  made  a loreihle  attempt  on  the  Crown  of  Poland  ; 
hut  having  by  this  unauthorized  step  irritated  the 
Turks,  and  receiving  no  countenance  from  the  Emperor, 
he  was  deposed,  and  subsequently  killed  in  a battle  he 
hazarded  against  the  Turks  near  Clauscnburg.  Tlie 
immediate  consequence  of  this  weak  attempt  on  the  part 
of  Kogotsky  was  the  loss  of  Great  Waradin,  which  the 
Turks  took  by  siege  in  September  of  this  year. 

John  Kemeny,  the  successor  of  the  late  Prince,  held 
his  precarious  post  but  lor  a short  time,  lie  had  been 
left,  as  one  of  the  most  skilful  Generals  of  Ragolsky,  in 
charge  of  his  win  Francis,  and  as  guardian  of  the 
reigning  house  ; but,  by  a revolution  sufficiently  com- 
mon in  disturbed  times,  he  had  obtained  the  suffrages 
of  the  majority  in  his  own  favour,  and  had  himself  as- 
sumed the  chief  authority.  In  the  mean  time  two 
Princes  were  named  in  opposition  to  Kemeny  by  the 
Turks  Bartzai  and  AbafFy.  The  former  was  assassi- 
nated by  Kemeny  after  having  been  forced  to  abdicate; 
the  latter,  in  his  turn,  triumphed  over  his  rival,  who  was 
slain  on  his  retreat  from  a dubious  expedition  under- 
taken in  concert  with  the  Imperial  General  Montecuculi, 
from  Tatmur  through  the  passes  of  Transylvania. 

It  was  with  a view  to  extend  the  Austrian  territories, 
and  possibly  the  religion  of  Home  in  this  direction,  by 
an  artful  intervention  which  the  unsettled  state  of  things 
highly  favoured,  that  the  Emperor  bo  hastily  concluded  the 
Peace  of  Oliva.  Moutecucull,  despatched  to  Transylvania 
with  sixteen  thousand  men,  received,  for  secret  orders, 
instructions  to  possess  himself  of  as  many  ot  the  towns  as 
occasion  put  tern  porarily  into  his  bunds.  The  malecontents 
of  Hungary  however,  who  complained  loudly  of  re- 
ligious per»ecution,  bo  far  baffled  this  plan  that  they 
neglected  to  afford  Uieir  contingent  of  troops,  and 
allowed,  on  every  opportunity,  the  greatest  antipathy 
to  the  Imperial  force.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
Emperor,  after  a fruitless  conference  with  the  disaffected 
Hungarian  Nobles  in  a Diet  held  at  Prcsburg,*  saw 
himself  compelled,  by  the  increasing  boldness  and  un- 
checked successes  of  the  Turks,  to  appeal  to  a general 
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Diet  of  the  Empire,  which  was  accordingly  assembled 
at  Ratisbnn  in  February  of  this  year. 

It  seemed,  however,  us  if  no  Diet  could  now  be  held, 
which  should  do  any  thing  more  than  promote  the  dis- 
cussion of  irreconcilable  pretensions.  Even  in  this 
emergency  of  Christendom,  each  party  proposed  and  in- 
sisted on  its  selfish  views  with  an  utter  disregard  of  tile 
safety  of  the  Empire.  Exactly  a year  was  wasted  in 
reconciling  opposing  interests,  when,  in  February  of  the 
second  year  of  the  meeting,  the  capture  of  Nefthasel  by 
the  Turks,  ami  the  personal  appearance  and  solicitation 
of  the  Emperor,  brought  the  Diet  to  a final  decision. 
A subsidy  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  Roman  months,  or 
the  corresponding  number  of  men,  was  voted  by  unani- 
mous consent,  and  the  MargTave  ot  Baden,  Leopold 
William,  chosen  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  German 
army.  Wolfgang  Julius,  Count  of  Hohenlohe,  led  the 
troops  of  the  Rhenish  alliance,  a body  of  one  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  fifty  horse  and  four  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  seventy  foot.  Seven  thousand 
French,  under  Coligny,  marched  to  the  aid  of  the  cause 
of  Christendom.*  A promised  contingent  from  Sweden 
did  not  arrive,  hut  a small  body  from  Bremen  and  Po- 
merania joined  the  allied  army  : the  Pope,  Alexander 
Vi I.,  sent  the  Emperor  a subsidy  of  seven  hundred 
thousand  florins,  and  permission  to  tax  the  Ecclesiastical 
property  in  the  Austrian  dominions.  Finally,  a general 
enthusiasm  against  a general  enemy  promised  even  more 
for  the  safety  of  the  Empire  than  the  subsidies  in  men 
or  money. 

After  some  unimportantoperalions  during  the  early  part 
of  the  campaign,  protracted  by  the  caution  or  the  tactics 
of  Montecuculi,  the  two  armies  found  themselves,  for 
the  first  time,  regularly  opposed  to  each  other  at  St. 
Gothard,  a position  behind  the  Raab. 

The  accounts  of  this  battle  that  have  come  down  to 
us  partake  in  some  degree  of  the  disorder  and  confusion 
incidental  to  Turkish  warfare ; but  it  seems  to  be  ascer- 
tained, that  the  greater  part  of  the  day  was  wasted  in 
desultory  attacks  which,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
were  mostly  in  favour  of  the  Turks.  The  Prince  of  Ho- 
henlohe first  restored  order,  and  thereby  ensured  safety 
to  the  allied  army.  By  his  advice,  about  five  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon,  ttie  whole  army  took  up  a combined  po- 
sition, and  then  marched  slowly  forward  in  the  most 

• Cave  say*  six  thousand.  W e have  followed  I ’Biter,  vol.  V.  p.  39. 
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Hirtorjr.  exact  discipline-  The  front  ranks  of  the  infantry  were 
commanded, after  firing,  to  kneel  down  and  reload,  so  that 
From  the  rear  rank  might,  in  turn,  pour  in  their  fire,  and  thus 
A-  D-  keep  up  an  uninterrupted  discharge.  The  French*  in 
1660.  the  ensuing  attack,  behaved  with  their  accustomed 
to  valour,  although  Coligny  in  the  early  part  of  the  day 

ittaa  had  declared  the  orders  of  his  Monarch  to  be  directed  to 

loi/v.  t^e  ggf,.  preservation,  rather  than  the  distinction  of  his 
Defeat  of  troops.*  The  battle,  though  bloody,  was  brief,  disci- 
th*  Turk*,  pliue  prevailing  over  unregulated  valour.  TheTurks  lost, 
it  was  said,  sixteen  thousand  men,  of  whom  part  were 
drowned  in  attempting  to  ascend  the  steep  banks  of  the 
Raab  for  the  purpose  of  escaping. 

Such  speedy  and  complete  success  boded,  it  was  ge- 
nerally thought,  a useful  ami  splendid  termination  to  the 
war.  All  parties  were,  therefore,  not  a little  surprised 
The  P.mpe-  when,  within  nine  days  after  the  battle,  the  Emperor, 
rtud°n*  without  consulting  the  allies  or  his  States,  concluded  a 

treau*  * *rucc  for  twenty  years  with  the  Grand  Vizir,  a truce 

whose  conditions  would  almost  seem  to  imply  that  the 
relative  position  of  the  contracting  parties  was  reversed. 
Michael  Abaffy  was  allowed  to  remain  in  possession  of 
Transylvania,  which  was  declared,  for  the  future,  inde- 
pendent ; Great  Warndin  and  Newhadsel  were  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  Turks,  the  Emperor  receiving  per- 
mission to  erect  a fortress  on  the  Wag. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  a general  complaint  was 
raised  against  the  Emperor’s  concluding,  in  the  first 
place,  any  pence  at  all  without  the  common  consent  of 
his  allies  and  the  States  ; in  the  next,  at  his  having  con- 
cluded so  inglorious  a peace.  In  answer,  the  Emperor 
alleged  the  difficulty  he  experienced  in  garrisoning  the 
frontier  towns  of  Hungary,  owing  to  the  late  war,  and 
not  a little  to  the  rebellious  and  disaffected  spirit  of  the 
Hungarians  themselves. + 

Reasons  for  As  f°r  these  latter,  their  only  unanimity  seemed  to 
the  truce,  consist  in  a genera]  disposition  to  disagree  amongst  each 
other.  In  addition,  the  contingent  of  the  States  was 
always  in  arrear,  not  more  than  twelve  thousand  out  of 
thirty  thousand  men  having  attended  the  levy,  and  these 
in  a shameful  condition  of  equipment.  These  were  the 
ostensible  reasons ; in  reality,  the  Enqieror  was  aware 
that  the  French  were  in  a secret  understanding  with  the 
Grand  Vixir;  and  the  feeble  health  of  Philip  IV.  of 
Spain  encouraged  the  hopes  of  Louis  XIV.  upon  the 
Spanish  succession,  to  which  design  it  was  known  his 
solemn  renunciation  would  prove  no  obstacle.  It  be- 
hoved, therefore,  the  Emperor  to  be  free  from  this  near 
and  always  dangerous  war,  lest  it  should  be  out  of  his 
power  to  oppose,  at  the  proper  time,  the  ambitious  views 
of  the  French  monarch.  Thus  the  peace  was  at  length 
consented  lo,  and  the  ratification  of  (he  States  obtained, 
the  Emperor  undertaking  to  build  the  fortress  on  the 
Wag  at  his  own  expense,  and  to  replace  the  Imperial 
. troops  with  Hungarian  levies. 

Permanent  It  was  to  have  been  expected,  now  that  the  crisis 
Di«t.  which  assembled  it  was  past,  that  the  Diet  should  dis- 
solve itself,  and  refer  what  remained  of  business  to  the 
previously  appointed  Committee  of  deputation.  The 
many  yet  unsettled  points,  however,  arising  out  of  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia,  and  the  contemplated  arrange- 
ment of  a permanent  capitulation,  were  seized  upon  by 
Princely  the  Princes  (newly  formed  into  a union  similar  in  de- 
union*  sign  to  the  Electoral)  as  pretexts  for  extended  delibera- 
^662  **crmBn  assemblies  deliberation  is  generally 

• Miter,  ml.  v.  p.  39.  j J&iti,  p.  40. 


the  parent  rather  than  the  child  of  doubt ; and  so  it  hap-  Anntlt  of 
pened  that,  from  the  time  when  the  greatest  quantity  of  G«m»*ny. 
matter  was  before  the  Diet,  that  assembly  has  ceased  lo  be 
occasional,  and  become,  as  it  still  continues,  a permanent  Fro“ 
sitting  body.  But  not  only  was  it  altered  in  form,  but  Al 
in  essentials:  from  this  time  the  States  appeared  at  the  ‘ 

Diet  by  Ministers,  and  not  in  person.  These  Ministers  A p 
were  styled  “Ambassadors,”  and  wera  held  to  represent 
the  persons  and  opinions  of  the  Princes,  States,  or  cities 
who  sent  them. 

The  commencement,  indeed,  of  this  perpetual  session 
presented  an  appearance  of  things  throughout  the  whole 
Empire,  which  might  well  have  seemed  to  threaten  an 
unusual  arrear  of  business.  From  ull  sides  came  com- 
plaints of  cities  or  Stales  forcibly  and  illegally  media- 
tized. Among  others  we  may  notice  the  case  of  Erfurth, 
Magdeburgh,  and  Mflnster.*  The  city  of  Erfurth  had 
enjoyed  for  a century  such  a degree  of  freedom  as  re- 
quired nothing  hut  a formal  declaration  of  immediacy  to 
secure  it.  Under  the  paternal  shelter  of  Saxony  its  trade 
had  increased  and  its  importance  heen  widely  extended. 

At  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  nothing  but  the  strenuous 
opposition  of  the  Elector  of  Mayritcc  (to  whose  See  (he 
city  belonged)  prevented  its  being  declared  an  imme- 
diate fief  of  the  Empire.  Subsequent  events,  however, 
proved  to  the  Elector  the  prejudice  in  favour  of  Saxony, 
and  he  therefore  gladly  seized  the  opportunity  of  a 
French  corps  and  some  of  the  troops  of  the  Rhenish  a.  d. 
alliance  returning  from  the  Turkish  war,  to  subjugate,  1664. 
by  (heir  aid,  the  unwilling  city,  He  compelled  i lie  in- 
habitants to  recognise  him  as  their  territorial  chief,  after 
a promise,  on  his  part,  to  respect  the  existing  religion. 

By  a similar  display  of  force,  the  once  haughty  Mag-  Case  of  the 
deburgh  was  deprived  of  its  independence  by  the  dty  of 
Elector  Frederic  William,  and  consented  to  pay  homage  W*" 
to  him  and  to  receive  a Brattdenlmrg  garrison. 

Bernhard  von  Galen,  the  Bishop  of  Mtinster,  disn  Caseoftho 
greeingwith  the  municipality  of  his  capital,  in  like  man- 
ner  called  in  Austrian  and  French  aid,  besieged  the  city  tr' 
for  eight  months,  and  finally  reduced  it  to  oliedience ; a.  n. 
whereupon,  as  upon  the  ruins  of  its  independence,  he  1061. 
erected  a citadel. 

These  and  similar  aggressions  proceeded  all  out  of  the 
mistaken  policy  which,  at  the  time  of  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia, sanctioned  tile  principle  that  each  State  might 
make  war  or  peace  at  its  own  pleasure,  and  contract 
alliances  either  with  foreign  Powers  or  other  States, 
without  being  subject  to  any  control,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, on  the  part  of  the  Empire.  Of  this  policy, 
perhaps,  the  League  of  the  Rhine  was  the  most  striking 
instance,  ami  its  obvious  result  was  to  split  into  minute 
particles  the  aggregate  strength  of  the  Empire,  to  which 
alone  such  a vast  mass  could  look  for  durability.  As  a 
secondary,  but  perhaps  equally  powerful  consequence, 
was  the  road  opened  to  foreign  interference.  Anti- 
nationalism  has  been  ever  siuce  the  bane  of  Germany, 
proceeding  out  of  that  most  hateful  and  generally  mis- 
taken principle,  selfishness.  Great  Powers  have  used 
this  error  in  the  German  constitution  re|>eatcdly  to  their 
benefit ; very  rarely,  perhaps  (except  in  the  case  of 
Prussia)  never,  has  any  port  of  the  German  Empire 
profited  by  this  fatal  gift  and  false  show  of  independ- 
ence, which,  like  enemies*  presents,  have  turned  invari- 
ably against  their  possessors. 

Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  these  individual  acts  of 

* PCster,  voL  v.  p.  43. 
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aggression  received  sufficient  countenance  from  the  con- 
duct of  the  two  great  guarantees  of  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia. 

Sweden  would  not  willingly  resign  her  German  pos- 
sessions. So  soon,  therefore,  as  the  conclusion  of  the 
Turkish  war  afforded  an  opportunity.  Marshal  Wrangel, 
at  the  head  of  a considerable  force,  appeared  before 
Bremen,  which  stood  firmly  out  for  its  ancient  inde- 
pendence. To  the  red-hot  halls  of  the  enemy  (then  first 
used)  the  inhabitants  replied  hy  an  obstinate  resistance. 
At  length  the  Emperor  interfered,  and  the  Diet  decided 
to  arrange  the  matter.  The  immediacy  of  Bremen  was 
recognised,  with  the  singular  proviso  that  the  right  of 
rote  should  he  taken  from  the  city  after  the  present  Diet 
nntil  the  year  1700. 

The  proceedings  of  France  in  Alsnlia  were  on  a larger 
scale  in  themselves,  and  more  dangerous  in  their  conse- 
quences to  the  Empire. 

So  early  as  the  first  year  of  the  Diet,  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  the  appearance  of  a 
French  Commissioner  in  Alsatia,  and  the  threat  of  a 
local  Parliament  under  his  presidency,  brought  deputise 
to  complain  and  to  clamour  for  redress.  Whatever  pro- 
mises were  made,  it  is  certain  nothing  was  done ; for 
wc  find,  ten  years  later,  plenipotentiaries  from  the  united 
ten  cities  of  Alsalia.  Acts  of  violence  were  mentioned 
clearly  indicating  a settled  purpose  on  the  part  of  the 
French  monarch  to  destroy,  with  the  independence,  the 
nationality  of  this  fair  province ; to  establish  French 
tribunals  at  places  different  from  those  hitherto  received, 
and  to  change  as  much  as  possible  where  it  was  difficult 
to  obliterate.  At  the  commencement  of  the  following 
year,  these  complaints  were  appointed  hy  the  Diet  to  be 
decided  by  a mutual  reference ; and,  for  that  purpose,  a 
friendly  letter  was  despatched  to  the  French  King,  in- 
viting him  to  acoede  to  this  proposal.  Suliscquent 
events  and  almost  continual  war,  combined  to  leave  the 
matter  exactly  as  it  stood. 

From  these  instances  we  may  form  an  opinion  of  the 
value  which  France  and  Sweden,  but  especially  the 
former,  attached  to  the  footing  they  had  acquired  in 
Germany,  by  becoming  guarantees  to  a peace  so  suscep- 
tible of  litigation.  No  country,  and  certainly  no  fede- 
rated States,  can  be  too  cautious  in  admitting  foreign  in- 
terference on  any  pretext,  but  moat  of  all  on  the  pretext 
of  domestic  intervention. 

But  fortune  was  preparing  for  France  a wider  field  of 
action  than  the  plains  of  Alsatin.  In  1665  Philip  IV. 
of  Spain  died,  leaving  a daughter,  Maria  Theresa,  by 
his  first  wife,  married  to  Louis  XIV ; by  his  second, 
Margaret,  who  was  betrothed  to  Leopold  ; and  Charles, 
a minor,  under  the  regency  of  his  mother  Anne,  the 
daughter  of  Ferdinand  III.  The  marriage  of  Leopold 
with  Margaret  took  place  early  in  the  following  year ; and 
scarcely  twelve  months  had  elapsed  since  the  death  of 
Philip  before  Louis  commenced  that  plan  of  aggression 
on  Spain  which  he  never  afterwards  relinquished,  and 
which,  if  it  made  his  reign  famous  for  a time  by  the 
splendid  successes  which  attended  bis  arms,  lasted  long 
enough  to  bring  its  own  retribution  in  the  defeats  of  the 
Low  Countries. 

The  present  pretence  which  it  pleased  the  French 
Monarch  to  set  up  was  a claim  to  a large  portion  of  the 
Spanish  Netherlands ; the  claim  was  founded  on  the 
right  of  devolution , by  which,  in  some  of  the  Belgian 
provinces,  it  appeared  to  be  lawful  for  the  daughter  of 
the  first  marriage  to  succeed  before  the  son  of  the  second. 


It  will  be  remarked  how  weak  this  pretence  was,  when  wc 
consider,  first,  that  this  was,  even  in  Belgium,  but  a 
partial  and  local  custom  ; secondly,  that  this  custom  had 
only  obtained  among,  and  could  only  have  reference  to, 
private  families;  and,  thirdly,  that,  granting  all  which 
Louis  demanded  for  the  right  of  devolution,  he  had  so- 
lemnly renounced,  for  himself  and  his  wife,  all  claims 
whatever,  and  whence ver  arising,  on  tile  Spanish  suc- 
cession. 

But  of  all  ties,  the  ties  of  honour  had  least  claim  on 
this  (so  called)  chivalrous  King.  After  a series  of  ne- 
gotiations which  were  intended  rather  to  conceal  than 
justify  his  intentions,  in  May  of  this  year  he  led  a body 
of  thirty  thousand  men  into  the  Low  Countries,  and,  in 
less  than  three  months,  made  himself  master*  of  nine 
principal  fort  re*  seabet  ween  the  Scheldt  and  the  Clianuel.t 
Resistance  there  was  none,  for  the  invasion  was  unfore- 
seen, and  the  imbecile  regency  of  Spain,  at  that  time  di- 
rected, under  tike  Queen,  by  an  obscure  Jesuit  of  the 
name  of  Nitard,  looked  on  with  apulhy  at  such  distant 
disasters.  During  the  winter  the  King  found  means  to 
possess  himself  of  Franche  Comtd  and  to  threaten  all 
Burgundy.  The  League  of  the  Rhine  dissolved  itself 
during  this  campaign,  its  Protestant  member*  (among 
whom  came  to  be  numbered  the  wise  Elector  Frederic 
William)  concurring  in  ascribing  its  true  characterto  the 
policy  of  such  an  ally  iu  the  heart  of  Germany  as  Louts 
aIV,  The  Romanist  members,  less  patriotic  than 
faithful  to  their  views  of  Roman  supremacy,  wished  at 
any  cent  to  have  extended  the  League.  It  was  now, 
however,  once  more  that  the  good  fortune  or  the  good 
faith  of  the  Protestants  stood  forward  in  aid  of  the  Em- 
pire, and  the  League  finally  ceased  to  exist  in  January 
of  this  year. 

Unity  of  purpose  was  as  yet,  however,  far  from  the 
councils  of  Germany.  In  rain  the  deputies  from  the 
Circle  of  Burgundy  represented  to  the  Diet  their  danger; 
in  vain  the  Archbishop  of  Snlzburgh  (the  principal  Com- 
missioner) observed,  “ How  needful  it  was  for  the  Em- 
pire to  open  its  eyes,  while  France  was  robbing  the 
State  piecemeal,  before  the  perfume  of  tire  lily  should 
become  too  powerful  for  some  under  the  French  yoke/’J 
The  Emperor  and  some  of  the  State*  were  for  energetic 
measures,  but  gold,  or  mutual  jealousies,  prevailed  with 
the  majority,  and  it  was  decided  to  await  in  patience  the 
devdopement  of  event*.  It  was  a wise  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  Maritime  Powers  that  came  seasonably 
to  the  aid  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe ; a pro- 
blem which,  from  this  time,  occupied  all  enlightened  cabi- 
nets, to  the  exclusion  of  a merely  selfish,  and  therefore 
short-* ighted  policy. 

Early  in  1668, § not  long  after  the  Peace  of  Breda  be- 
tween England  and  Holland,  Sir  W.  Temple  received 
instruct  ions  from  his  Court  to  open  negotiations  with  the 
Pensioner  DcWitt,  respecting  a defensive  league  betweeu 
England  and  Holland,  with  liberty  to  Sweden  to  accede. 
So  just  was  the  project,  and  so  obviously  necessary  for 
both  parlies,  if  England  did  not  wish  to  be  excluded 
from  the  continent,  and  Holland  tube  made  ‘ a maritime 
province  of  France,”)  that  in  five  days  the  treaty  was 
propounded,  examined,  and  concluded  at  the  Ilngtrc. 
Shortly  afterwards,  Count  Dolma,  the  Swedish  Ambas- 
sador, acceded,  on  the  part  of  his  Court ; with  an  under- 
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standing  that  the  subsidies,  hitherto  but  nominally  paid 
by  France,  should  be  guaranteed  to  Sweden  by  Spain. 
Thus,  then,  Ihe  Triple  Alliance  was  formed  ; having  for 
Ha  view,  besides  ihe  general  peace  of  Christendom,  the 
more  particular  object,  ns  stated  in  the  preamble  of  the 
treaty,  of  engaging  the  King  of  France  to  a peace  with 
Spain,  on  the  condition  of  retaining  cither  his  conquests 
of  the  preceding  year  in  the  Netherlands,  or  else  the 
Duchy  of  Luxembourg  with  the  Cambresis,  Douai, 
Aire,  St.  Omer,  Winoxbergeti,  Fumes,  and  Lincken  ; 
or,  in  case  of  Spain  ceding  neither  of  these,  then 
Franche  Conttd. 

This  alliance  led  to  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
in  which  I ami  is  was  contented  to  receive,  for  the  pre- 
sent, his  conquests  of  Ihe  past  year,  and  to  resign 
Franche  Comfd.  Subsequent  events  evinced  the  im- 
policy of  affirming  so  injurious  a principle  as  the  per- 
mitting conquest  to  assign  the  limits  of  territory.  This 
peace  looked  like  a premium  on  aggression  ; anti  as  such 
the  French  Monarch  must  have  considered  it,  for  his 
energies  were  bent  immediately  on  a new  and  more  ex- 
tensive invasion,  directed  precisely  to  the  same  quarter. 

For  this  end  two  methods  presented  themselves  at 
once  to  the  mind  of  Louis,  and  were  both  successfully 
put  into  practice : one  was,  to  cause  the  dissolution  of 
the  Triple  Alliance,  the  other,  to  sow  dissension  among 
the  States  of  the  Empire,  and  to  sustain  thereby  a 
French  party  in  Germany.  We  are  first  to  examine  the 
success  of  the  intrigues  against  (he  Triple  Alliance. 

With  England,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  the  French 
King  had  little  difficulty.  However  wise  (and  it  was 
very  wise)  liad  been  the  formation  of  the  league  with 
Holland,  the  counsels  at  that  time  unhappily  prevalent 
in  England  were  capable  of  any  thing  within  the  verge 
of  policy,  except  good  faith.  A faithless  King  usually 
makes  a faithless  Ministry;  and  the  famous  one  which 
went  by  the  name  of  the  Cabal  experienced  neither  dif- 
ficulty nor  remorse  in  selling  both  their  own  and  the 
safety  of  Holland,  for  the  promise  of  supplies  to  support 
the  shameful  extravagance  of  Charles  II. 

The  same  means  worked  out  the  same  ends  in  Swe- 
den. It  is,  however,  hardly  a mailer  of  reproach,  not 
at  all  of  surprise,  that  a Power  which  had  ucccded  to  a 
league  solely  for  the  sake  of  one  subsidy  should  break  it 
olf  for  another.  France  promised  more  than  Spain, 
and  the  interests  of  Holland  were  as  nothing  in  either 
bargain.  Six  hundred  thousand  rix  dollars  yearly  sub- 
sidy were  to  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  ten  thousand 
foot  and  six  thousand  horse  in  Pomerania  and  the  terri- 
tory of  Bremen*  Thus  ended  the  Triple  Alliauce:  the 
Swiss  also  consented,  on  tlie  receipt  of  a certain  sum,  to 
prevent  the  march  of  hostile  troops  through  their 
country. 

Never,  perhaps,  was  there  opened  a more  extensive 
field  for  bribery  and  large  promises,  than  when  Louis 
undertook  to  gain  to  his  interests,  at  the  commencement 
of  this  war,  the  majority  of  ihe  German  States.  We 
stand  positively  amazed  at  the  boldness  which  could  pro- 
pose such  disreputable  means,  and  disgusted  at  the 
meanness  which  could  accept  them.  Three  agents  of 
German  extraction,  the  brothers  Fiirstenberg,  particu- 
larly distinguished  themselves  iu  corrupting  their  fellow- 
countrymen.  The  eldest  won  over  the  Elector  of  Co- 
logne, die  others  proclaimed  with  euirerness,  perhaps 
in  sincerity,  the  truly  44  Catholic  ” intentions  of  the  King 


• Mister,  vol  v.  p.  M. 


to  extend  by  every  means  the  religion  of  Rome.  The  Annals  of 
Bishops  of  Mflnster  and  Osnabruck  entered  into  the  G*np*°y- 
league  with  France;  the  Duke  of  Hanover  promised 
ten  thousand  men,  and  begged  for  a French  officer  to  A r p 
discipline  them.  Duke  Christian  of  Mecklenburg 
Schwerin  gave  the  greatest  proof  of  his  affection  for  (o 
France,  by  promising  aid  in  opposition  to  the  express  A 
opinion  of  his  council.  The  example  of  the  Duke  of  1699. 
Lorraine  sufficed  to  engage  the  Electors  of  Mayence 
and  Treves  to  a simulated  belief  in  the  assertion  of  the 
King,  that  he  intended  nothing  against  (he  provisions  K D 
of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia.  Thai  example  was  a cu-  jggg" 
rions  specimen  of  the  secure  insolence  with  which  Louis  Aug.  25." 
treated  the  States  of  the  Empire. 

Without  either  warning  or  pretext  afforded  on  tlie  Invasion  ol 
part  of  the  Duke,  Some  French  troops  fell  upon  and  Lorraine, 
plundered  his  capital  Nancy,  scarcely  allowing  the  Prince 
to  escape  to  Kpinal.  To  the  Diet  the  King  declared 
this  step  had  been  forced  upon  him  by  the  continued 
restlessness  of  the  Duke,  and  that  lie  had  been  com- 
pelled to  anticipate  his  evident  design  of  engaging  in 
some  new  war. 

As  this  versatile  Prince  had  lately  renewed  his  alle-  Lorraine 
eiance  to  the  Emperor,  tfn  imperial  Ambassador  was  **kcB  P0®* 
sent  to  Paris  to  claim  Ins  indemnity  us  an  integral  por-  ^ franca, 
lion  of  the  Empire.  A cold  answer  was  returned,  that  K D 
the  Duke  hud  deserved  his  fate,  in  arming  himself,  and  1670. 
by  entering  into  intrigues  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Peace  of  the  Pyrenees.  For  the  future,  the  Diet  were 
given  to  understand  Lorraine  formed  part  of  the  French 
dominions.  Charles  IV.,  the  unfortunate  Duke,  re- 
signed his  nominal  sovereignty  to  his  nephew  Charles  V., 
ami  entered  the  Imperial  service  with  a view  to  take  a 
share  in  the  wur  of  the  Low  Countries.  It  is  true  ccr-  a.  n. 
tain  conditions  were  afterwards  offered  to  him  by  the  1671. 
King,  on  the  representation  of  the  allied  Ecclesiastical  Die.  7. 
Princes;  but  they  were  so  hard  that  tlie  mediators  them- 
selves rejected  them. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  and  the  least  excusable  Conduct 
conduct  was  exhibited  by  the  Imperial  Court  itself.  Ac-  ’he 
cording  to  the  saying  of  Louis,  ‘‘the  golden  chains  at  Andrian 
length  found  entrance  into  Vienna,”  Cremonvillc,  the  w * 
French  Ambassador,  won  by  bribes  Prince  Lobkowitz, 
the  Austrian  Prime  Minister,  who  pemiuded  the  Em- 
peror to  agree  lo  a secret  treaty  with  France,  by  which 
either  Power  bound  itself  not  to  assist  the  enemy  of  tlie 
other  : the  Emperor  promi-ed  not  to  interfere  in  any 
quarrel  which  should  be  carried  on  beyond  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Empire ; and,  lastly,  all  existing  differences 
between  the  two  Courts  were  to  he  amicably  settled.*  Klretore  of 
Two  Princes,  the  Electors,  namely,  of  Saxony  and  Saxony  and 
Bavaria,  professed  a strict  neutrality.  Tlie  former  re-  Havana 
costed,  indeed,  the  pressing  instances  of  the  Elector 
Frederic  William  to  join  him  in  an  offensive  league  aflura’ 
against  France;  but,  ou  the  other  hand,  his  answer  to  A D 
the  French  Ambassador,  who  wished  to  dissuade  him  ig7£ 
from  his  purpose,  was  bold  and  patriotic:  **  No  one,” 
he  said,  “ should  prevent  him  from  remaining  true  to 
God,  the  Emperor,  and  the  Holy  Empire,  to  the  last 
drop  of  his  blood/’f  The  Elector  of  Bavaria  held  the 
same  course  with  some  self-denial ; for  Hermann  Von 
Fursteuberg,  his  Privy  Councillor,  introduced  into  the 
royal  coffers  sufficient  French  gold  to  shake,  if  not  en* 
tirely  to  alter,  his  resolution.^ 


* Wegner,  HU.  Leapo/tb,  M.  lib.  v.  p.  963 
f Bottiger,  lib.  ii.  p.  Ib5.  J Wagner,  Ub.  iv.  p,  230. 
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As  usual,  the  great  Elector  distinguished  himself  on 
this  occasion.  In  vain,  through  the  detestable  agency 
of  William  of  Ffirstenberg,  the  Duchy  of  Gelders,  with 
the  territory  of  Ztttpben,  was  proffered  to  him,  if  he 
would  share  in  the  intended  dismemberment  of  Holland. 
The  Elector  despatched  in  reply  an  embassy  to  St.  Ger- 
mains, to  inquire  if  war  was  really  iutended.  As  soon 
as  he  received  an  nffmnulive  answer,  he  declared  him- 
self for  neutrality,  no  oilier  means  for  the  present  re- 
maining to  him.* 

Early  in  this  year,  having  completed  his  multifarious 
projects,  to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  venal  conns  and  im- 
becile rulers,  Louis  published  an  insolent  declaration  of 
war  agamst  the  United  States.  “Without  prejudice  to 
hi*  glory**  said  Louis,  “be  could  no  longer  remain  at 
peace  with  Holland.’1 

In  May  of  this  year  was  seen  the  afflicting  spectacle 
of  the  allied  fleets  of  France  and  England  combined 
against  the  brave  Republic.  That  Power,  deserted  by 
nil  except  by  the  secret  good  wishes  of  the  great  Elector, 
concluded  a league  with  Spain  for  mutual  defence,  and, 
thus  feebly  supported,  stood  forward  to  oppose  the  rest  of 
Europe,  strong  only  in  justice,  and  in  the  unwieldy  na- 
ture of  the  force  leagued  against  her.  De  Ruyter  nobly 
upheld  the  renown  of  the  Dutch  fleet  in  a series  of  par- 
tial engagements,  in  which,  if  neither  party  could  claim 
a decided  superiority,  the  moral  advaniuge  was  all  on 
the  defending  side.  In  the  mean  while  the  vast  forces 
of  Louis  poured  like  a torrent  over  the  devoted  land  ; 
four  provinces  were  conquered  in  June  and  July,  and 
Amsterdam  was  only  saved  by  inundating  the  sur- 
rounding country.  At  this  crisis,  an  internal  revolution, 
and  a change  of  policy  externally,  came  seasonably  to 
the  aid  of  Holland,  and  yet  more  to  that  of  the  balance 
of  European  power. 

The  revolution  in  Holland  was  brought  about  by 
popular  indignation  at  the  supposed  treachery  of  the 
brothers  De  Witt,  who  paid  the  penalty  of  ihe  sus- 
picion, by  losing  their  lives  in  a tumult  which  took  place 
at  the  Hague.  Whether  the  suspicion  was  just  or  other- 
wise, the  result  in  a singular  manner  revenged  Holland 
for  the  unceasing  intrigues  of  France.  On  the  fall  of 
the  De  Witta,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  afterward*  Wil- 
liam III.  of  England,  was  elected  Stadtholdcr  of  five 
provinces,  with  the  command  of  the  army  and  navy. 
From  this  time  order  and  resolution  marked  the  Dutch 
councils ; and  a general  confidence  in  their  leader 
inclined  even  the  disaffected  to  obedience,  and  the 
despairing  to  hope.f 

It  was  once  more  the  Elector  Frederic  William  on 
whom  it  devolved  to  arouse  a proper  spirit  in  the  Ger- 
man Empire.  At  his  instances  the  Emperor  joined  in  a 
league  of  defence,  and  the  Slates  shortly  after  acceded. 
So  early,  indeed,  as  May  he  had  concluded  a subsidiary 
treaty  with  Holland,  by  which  he  placed  twenty  thou- 
sand men  at  their  disposal.  The  terms  of  the  new  alli- 
ance were  to  preserve  the  peaces  of  Cleves,  Oliva,  and 
Aix-la-Chapelle  ; to  take  measures  for  the  safety  of  Co- 
logne and  the  Netherlands,  and  to  protect  Bremen 


* PS»ter.  vol.  t.  p.  5.S,  who  relates,  Ibid.  p.  56,  on  the  authority 
of  J.  Ehtfiluril,  an  uf  Lril)inti,  tbrn  agrd  twenty,  who  hap- 

pen ril  to  be  at  Pari*,  and  who  wrote  to  the  Mounter  Pouiponne  to 
penuade  him  to  engage  the  French  King  rather  to  a glorious  ex- 
pedition a^roinat  Kgyvt  than  to  a eruaarir  ag.tin*t  the  peace  of 
Minuter  *lUwen:d  ciriily  (but  aurely  ironically)  by  the 

t Hearts,  voL  iL  p.  219.  Coxa,  Ibid,  p,  323. 


against  the  Swedes.  To  the  Dutch  Republic  the  Em-  Ann»l«oI 
peror  promised,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia,  a corps  of  twelve  thousand  men,  and,  in  case  of  Yrvrn 
need,  double  tliat  force,  receiving  a monthly  subsidy  of  A n 
forty- five  tliousaud  rix  dollars.  It  may  be  inquired,  how  jqqJ 
these  engagements  agreed  with  those  so  lately  concluded  ^ 
between  France  and  Austria;  and  in  truth  the  Emperor  d 
had  some  difficulty  in  apparently  remaining  faithful  to  1699. 
both  treaties,  while  he  virtually  observed  neither.  The 
pretext,  that  this  war  concerned,  and  was  taking  place 
within  the  Circles  of  the  Empire,  afforded  an  excuse  for 
the  form  now  entered  into  against  France ; and  it  was  no  ror>  * 
more  than  a form ; for  the  Austrian  Generals  had  secret 
orders  from  the  Imperial  Prime  Minister  Lobkowitz  to 
thwart,  by  inaction,  every  plan  of  the  great  Elector.  . 
Montecuculi  was  ordered  “not  to  use  his  weapons  J . 
against  France,  hut  only  to  show  them  and  thus  it  Oo 
happened  that,  after  muny  a fruitless  attempt  to  cross  Rhine, 
the  Rhine,  und  much  fatiguing  countermarching,  the 
allied  troops  retired  into  Westphalia  for  their  winter 
quarters,  dispirited  and  despised. 

Early  in  this  year  Sweden  stepped  forward  as  a medi-  a.  d. 
ator,  and  in  the  course  of  the  negotiation  the  Elector  of  1678. 
Brandenburg  first  learned  the  duplicity  of  the  Emperor;  Sweden 
the  secret  treaty  between  the  Courts  of  Vienna  and  Paris  “whale*, 
was  necessarily  laid  open.  Disgusted  at  such  treachery, 
und  finding  iu  it  the  solution  of  the  failure  of  the  past 
campaign,  disappointed  also  iu  the  promised  subsidies 
from  Holland,  and  fearing  for  his  Rhenish  territories,  fT1**4 
he  concluded  a peace  of  neutrality  with  France.  By 
virtue  of  this  treaty,  France  engaged  to  restore  him  such  |ieJlCe  of 
of  his  dominions  as  had  been  seized  on ; by  a secret  neutrality 
article  Louis  bound  himself  to  pay  him  eight  hundred  *hh 
thousand  francs,  and  to  aid  in  procuring  from  Holland 
the  withheld  subsidies.  All  endeavours  to  bring  him 
into  a friendly  alliance  with  France  were  in  vain  ; a pro-  tion. 
viso  was  even  inserted  in  the  treaty,  by  which  he  retained  Ju»e, 
the  liberty  to  assist  the  Empire  if  it  were  attacked.  A*  D« 

The  only  result  of  the  pacific  interference  of  Sweden  1673. 
was  the  appointment  of  a congress  at  Cologne,  where  Conprwof 
nothing  worthy  of  remark  occurred  (as  upon  similar  oc-  Cologne, 
envious  where  peace  is  merely  a pretext)  excepting  the 
arrest,  illegal,  hut  most  just,  of  the  Prince  William  of 
Filrstenberg,  on  the  part  of  Austria. f He  was  seized  Arrest  of 
and  conveyed  first  to  Bonn,  thence  to  Vienna.  It  is  un-  Princ«W*l- 
nccessary  to  detail  the  reasons  advanced  on  either  side, 
for  and  against  this  unusual  act : there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  treachery  of  the  Prince,  even  if  we  admit  the  plea 
of  illegality  In  his  capture.  He  had  appeared  at  Co- 
logne os  the  Elector's  Ambassador ; but,  us  the  Elector 
was  prescut  in  persuu,  it  may  be,  and  was  a question,  bow 
far  this  assumed  character  ought  to  have  shielded  him 
during  the  sitting  of  the  congress.  Be  that  as  it  may,  rc<ow. 
the  conduct  of  the  Emperor  was  made  use  of  by  Louis  mincemeat 
to  break  off*  ali  further  negotiations,  and  to  resume  the  of  >ho  war. 
war  with  greater  spirit.  There  was,  however,  thence-  Change  of 
forward  a remarkable  difference  in  the  position  of  Eu-  P**‘>oa  in 
rope,  since  England,  (compelled  by  the  national  voice.)  l’ow«r* 
Cologne,  and  Munster  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of0  uroI'e* 
the  Emperor;  from  this  period,  Holland  retired  from  the 
principal  post  she  had  hitherto  so  gloriously  occupied  in 
the  war,  and  a contest,  all  had  foreseen,  commenced 
between  the  Empire  and  France,  with  the  alternating 
assistance  to  either  side  from  the  Maritime  Powers.  A.  n. 

Slow  as  were  the  measures  usually  undertaken  by  the  1674. 


* Pfister,  vol.  v.  p.  58.  f Ibid.  vol.  v.  p,  69,  61. 
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I!i*tnry,  Diet,  the  repeated  aggressions,  and  the  careless  indiffer- 
ence to  remonstrance,  on  the  part  of  Louis,  at  length 
forced  that  body  into  a general  declaration  of  war.  The 
burning  of  the  Straaburg  bridge,  the  devastations  in 
the  Palatinate,  and  the  forcible  occupation  of  Abatis, 
all  concurred  in  lending  a full  measure  of  justice  to  their 
tardy  reprisals.  The  French  Ambassador,  who  for 

_ twenty  years  had  intrigued  on  the  spot  against  German 

declare  war  independence,  was  directed  to  leu’.e  Ratisbon  within  three 
agaimt  days  ; a large  subsidy  in  men  and  money  was  voted,  and 
1 ranee.  only  the  usual  religious  jealousies  interfered  to  check 
the  universal  harmony : even  they  were  at  length  ap- 
peased, by  the  appointment  of  six  Major-Generals  in- 
stead of  the  ordinary  number  of  four. 

These  preparations,  and  especially  the  deliberations 
that  led  to  them,  required  so  much  time,  that  the  French 
monarch,  with  his  usual  impetuosity,  with  one  army  con- 
quered in  |>erson  the  whole  of  Tranche  Comt«5,  with 
another,  under  Turenne,  opposed  successfully  Montecu- 
culi  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  devastated  the  Palatinate  ; 
while  a third,  under  the  great  Condtf,  carried  the  war 
into  the  heart  of  the  Netherlands.  As  the  promised 
contingents  of  the  States  arrived  but  slowly,  and,  in 
general,  very  imperfectly,  separate  treaties  were  made 
between  the  allies  and  the  Dukes  of  Brunswick,  Wolf- 
enhuttel,  and  Zelle,  and  between  the  same  Powers  and 
the  great  Elector,  whose  former  neutrality,  now  that 
the  Empire  was  attacked,  did  not  prevent  him  from 
coming  to  the  assistance  of  Germany  with  sixteen  thou- 
sand men. 

On  the  Rhine,  the  same  dilatory  warfare  was  conspi- 
cuous as  in  the  last  campaign.  The  Imperial  Generals, 
men  of  French  extraction  and  Romanists,  could  not  be 
grieved  at  the  reverses  of  the  Protestant  heretics.  Fortu- 
nately, with  the  fall  of  Lobkowitz,"  a most  dangerous 
Minister,  this  double-faced  policy  was  put  an  end  to,  and 
some  bloody  but  indecisive  engagements  proved  the 
Oct.  4.  valour  of  both  parties.  At  Sinzheim  and  at  Einsbheim 
both  parties  claimed  the  victory  ; the  latter  battle,  how- 
ever, and  more  especially  two  others  fought  at  Colmar 
Jealousies  an^  Mfilhausen,  in  the  autumn,  had  assuredly  been 
between  the  more  to  the  advantage  of  the  allies,  if  a paltry  jealousy, 
OenernW  between  the  Austrian  Generals  and  the  Elector  of  Bran- 
denburg, had  not  cramped  their  efforts,  and  ended  the 
campaign  by  a hasty  retreat  over  the  Rhine. 

In  the  winter,  the  Swedes  made  an  attack  upon  the 
territories  of  the  great  Elector,  at  the  suggestion  of 
France  ; Wrangel  burst  into  La  Mark,  with  the  hopes 
The  Swedes  of  thus  effecting  a diversion  in  favour  of  the  French 
attack  La  army  ou  the  Rhine.  But  even  this  imminent  peril  did 
not  at  first  induce  Frederic  William  to  leave  what  he 
considered  his  proper  post  in  Alsatia.  He  hoped  the 
Empire  would,  in  such  a case,  assist  their  own  ally. 
Finding  that  they  looked  with  apathy  on  the  devastation 
his  land  was  suffering,  he  hastened  to  the  Hague, 
with  a view  to  excite  the  Dutch  to  declare  war  against 
the  Hague  Sweden.  now  united  with  Bavaria  and  Hanover. 
ancsu*1*1'  When,  however,  he  saw  both  Denmark  and  the  Empe- 
ror still  inclined  to  delay,  he  suddenly  marched  his 
Himself  tv-  troops  from  their  quarters  ill  Franconia,  aud  fell  so  un- 
Swwd«*h*  e*I*cte<Uy  uPon  lhe  Swedes,  that  in  three  days  he  drove 
them  back  with  loss  upon  Rathenow  aud  Fehrbellin.  In 
August  of  this  year,  an  alliance  was  concluded  between 
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* It  was  supposed  this  Minister  had  entered  into  a conspiracy 
against  the  Emperor's  life.  Sir  W.  Temple’s  Letters,  voLiv.p.  31 7, 
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the  Elector,  the  King  of  Denmark,  the  Bishop  of  MQn-  Annals  of 
ster,  and  the  Dukes  of  Brunswick,  Wolfenbullel,  and  Germany. 
Zelle;  and  these  Northern  allies  continued,  till  the  end 
of  the  war,  to  keep  the  Swedes  fully  occupied  in  the  de-  *r<MB 
fence  of  their  provinces.  A‘ ®* 

Ou  the  Rhine  this  year,  some  fighting  took  place  to  * 
rather  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  French.  It  is  true  A D 
they  found  time  to  lay  waste  a great  part  of  the  unfortn-  1599 
nate  Palatinate,  but  the  appointment  of  Monlecucuti  in-  Bishop  of 
stead  of  Bomonvtlle  proved  of  service  to  the  allies;  Mtinster, 
the  more  so,  as  Montecuculi  insisted  on  holding  himself  tt°d  Dikes 
independent  of  the  Council  of  War  silting  at  Vienna. 

The  great  Turenne  fell  in  this  campaign  at  Sasbach,  and  ^,'£^1° 
the  French  ultimately  recrosscd  the  Rhine.  The  Im-  and  Zetle. 
perialists  followed,  by  crossing  at  Kehl,  but  were  met  a.  d. 

and  repulsed  before  Ilagenau  by  Condt*,  who  had  1675. 

marched  from  the  Netherlands  to  supply  the  loss  of  Tu-  July  '47. 
renne.  After  tome  further  unimportant  operations,  the  of 
Imperialists  took  up  their  winter  quarters  in  Alsatia,  the  Camrahm 
Brisguu,  Suabia,  and  Franconia.  During  this  campaign  on  tb* 
the  active  Charles  of  Lorraine,  in  concert  with  the  two  Rhine. 
Dukes  of  Brunswick-Lfineburg,  raised  the  siege  of 
Treves  and  took  Marshal  Cnlqui  prisoner. 

So  early  as  this  year,  preparations  were  made,  and  Prepara- 
negotiutions  entered  into  for  a peace.*  The  difficulty  tion»  foe 
made  by  France  was  the  choice  of  a propeT  place,  owing  P*4C0* 

(as  was  alleged)  to  the  illegal  capture  of  the  Prince  of 
Fursteuberg  at  the  last  Congress,  whose  immediate 
liberty  was  required  as  a preliminary.  The  real  object 
in  view  was  to  gain  time,  and  to  use  it  for  a series  of 
separate  treaties,  whereby  the  force  of  the  allies  a*  a 
body  would  be  lost.  This  policy  was  more  useful  to  Policy  of 
France  than  any  victories  in  the  field.  The  Emperor  Ftaoc*. 
replied,  that  so  soon  as  the  peace  was  concluded  the 
detention  of  the  Prince  should  cease.  England  entered  England 
with  good  faith  this  time  into  the  mediation,  a part  “^i*1*** 
which  Sweden  would  fain  have  acted ; but  her  attack 
upon  Brandenburg,  and  notorious  inclination  to  France, 
caused  her  repeated  overtures  on  this  head  to  be  coldly 
received  at  the  Hague. T 

The  campaigns  of  the  two  following  years  can  be  A.  d. 
considered  in  no  other  light,  than  as  strokes  of  )»olicy  1676, 
directed  rather  in  the  cabinet  than  in  the  field.  It  was  1677. 
a series  of  engagements  tending  not  so  much  to  any  Campaigns 
particular  end  to  be  obtained  by  victory,  as  to  the  in-  of^*^two 
fluence  the  course  of  events  would  have  upon  the  pend-  ^qj,UC|^T 
ing  peace.  A more  striking  instance  of  the  wantonness 
of  war  cun  hardly  be  imagined  than  a cold-blooded  cal- 
culation, wherein  so  many  lives  might  represent  so  many 
miles  of  territory,  so  many  towns  or  provinces  taken 
and  plundered,  so  much  consideration  with  (he  Plenipo- 
tentiaries. Especially  on  the  Rhine,  the  war  of  devasta-  Cruelty  of 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  French  was  horrible;  on  either  the  French 
bank  the  smoke  of  the  Im  ruing  went  up  as  an  unholy  °° 
sacrifice.  The  course  of  the  Soar  for  fourteen  German 
miles  was  marked  by  cities  in  flames  and  wasted  fields. 

From  intercepted  letters  it  appeared  that  the  French  had 
determined  to  lay  waste  the  whole  territory  bordering  on 
the  Moselle  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  in  order 
to  cut  off  subsistence  and  forage  from  the  allies.^ 

In  the  Netherlands  the  scanty  help  of  the  Spaniards  a.  d. 
did  not  permit  the  Prince  of  Orange,  however  brave  1676, 
and  patriotic,  to  make  head  against  the  French  under  1677. 

- _____  War  in  the 
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History.  Marshal  Luxemberg.  These  latter  at  one  time  pushed 
' their  outposts  so  tar  as  Antwerp.*  Meanwhile  the 
Fiuoi  Swedes,  who  neither  knew  how  to  advance  with  safely 

A*  D-  nor  to  recede  with  honour,  endured  for  the  present  the 

lGfcO.  severest  losses  of  any.  By  the  end  of  this  )«»r  they 
to  had  purled  with  all  their  German  territories  and  their 
wioo  hard-earned  renown.  The  Dukes  of  I.uneburg  and 
“ * Hanover,  with  the  Bishop  of  Mftnster,  already  began 
a-  o.  to  divide  amongst  them  the  territories  of  Bremen  and 
1677.  Verden;  the  Duties  possessed  themselves  of  places  in 
Schotten  and  the  Island  of  Rugen,  while  the  Elector  of 
Brandenburg,  with  the  taking  of  Stettin,  completed  the 
Lows#  of  conquest  of  ull  Pomerania.  Thus  the  Swedes  were  left 
tbaSwedcs.  precisely  in  the  same  condition,  with  regard  to  territory, 
as  before  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  with  the  significant  dis- 
tinction, that  what  they  then  so  gloriously  obtained  was 
now  as  ingloriously  lost ; nor  could  Europe  fail  to  per- 
ceive the  very  different  position  they  then  occupied  as 
arbiters  of  Germany,  from  their  present  humiliating  post 
of  French  mercenaries. 

A.  n.  In  August  of  this  year,  all  parties  being  wearied  with 
167S.  a contest  in  which  no  one  principal  was  concerned,  the 
}Wt  be-  first  part  of  the  peace  was  concluded  at  Nimwegen,  be- 
tween tween  the  Dutch  and  the  French.  It  is  generally  aaid 
11*11**  i**1*  l^a*  separate  treaty  was  concluded  under  the  auspi- 
° u * ces  and  with  the  full  concurrence  of  England  ; but  the 
despatches  of  the  time  from  tl*e  Hague  * prove  that  this 
was  not  the  case.  A private  intrigue,  co-operating  with 
the  artifices  of  the  French,  gained  over  the  Dutch  Mi- 
nister at  Nimwegen,  and  Holland  withdrew  from  the 
contest  without  exacting,  as  was  intended  by  England, 
the  prior  cession  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands  by  France. 
It  might  be,  us  was  generally  supposed,  that  a national 
Conduct  of  jealousy  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  was  suspected  of 
a wish  to  continue  the  war  in  conjunction  with  Eng- 
<i  x«ngt*  |aIj4j  hastened  the  measure ; at  all  events  that  Prince 
made  no  concealment  of  his  surprise  and  dislike  to  this 
desertion  of  his  allies,  aud  it  is  more  than  probable 
that,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  peace  having  been 
signed,  he  attacked  and  defeated  the  French  before 
M on  ». 

Sept  17-  This  separate  treaty  was  followed  in  the  same  year  hy 
Ifrtwwn  another  between  Spain  and  France  : France  to  retain 
Fr.mche  Com td,  and  twelve  fortresses  on  the  frontiers  of 
1 **  the  Netherlands,  with  Dinant  in  Lorraine. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these  defections  from 
the  general  cause  were  looked  upon  with  indifference. 
The  Etn|>erur,  and  especially  the  brave  and  patriotic 
Elector,  protested  against  the  ruin  brought  upon  all  by 
the  weakness  or  selfishness  of  some.  England  was  not 
without  blame  in  this  matter ; and  it  is  impassible  to 
read  the  contradictory  proceedings  of  the  English  Mi- 
nistry on  this  occasion,  without  more  than  suspecting  the 
band  of  the  |>rofiignte  and  needy  Charles  to  have  dic- 
tated the  opposing  counsels,  which  rendered  our  medi- 
ation at  Nimwegen  partly  despicable  and  partly  odious  : 
but  the  example  of  the  Dutch,  however  much  blamed, 
Feb.  9.  was  *n  I®**  *tid  generally  followed.  After  some  threat- 
a.  i).  cuing  movements  on  the  part  of  the  French,  now  secure 
1679.  on  die  side  of  the  Netherlands,  the  Emperor  was  fain, 
Between  in  spite  of  the  earnest  remonstrances  of  (lie  Elector 

Fmace  and  Frederic  William,  to  make  a peace  for  himself  aud  the 
the  tmpo-  Empire.  ]n  beu  of  Friburg,  France  was  to  retain  Phi- 
lipsburg ; as  to  the  rest,  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  was 

• LfUert  ol  Sir  W,  Temple,  m toco,  particularly  pm  to  the 
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to  be  the  general  guide;  to  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  an  Annals  af 
offer  was  made  which,  from  its  exceeding  injustice,  it  ^r^m**iy* 
was  intended  he  should  refuse  ; he  did  accordingly  pro-  \'tom 
test  against  it;  but  as  his  protest  was  not  backed  by  the  A Q 
Emperor,  it  remained  for  him  to  acquiesce  in  hift  loss  ; 1 GGO* 

the  usual  fate  of  small  Powers  who  take  a share  in  the  !o 
quarrels  of  great.  Ai  D. 

The  Elector,  thus  deserted,  had  no  option  but  to  1699. 
send  his  Ambassador  to  St.  Germain  and  to  receive  Offer  n>  the 
the  commands  of  France.  Of  all  hift  conquests  in  Duka  of 
Pomerania  he  was  permitted  1o  retain  only  a small  ter-  “"awn. 
ritory  beyond  the  Oder,  with  the  exception  of  which, 

Sweden  received  back  oil  her  former  territory  as  it  stood  ^ Elector 
at  the  Peace  of  Osnobruck.  The  Bishop  of  M fluster  June  29. 
and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  severally  disgorged  their  a.  d. 
prey,  and  restored  their  German  provinces  to  Sweden.  1679. 
The  former  received  one  hundred  thousand  rix  dollars, 
the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  three  hundred  thousand,  as  Scr4. 2. 
compensation  for  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

Denmark,  last  of  all,  by  a treaty  completed  at  Fon-  Denmark 
tainblenu,  restored  to  Sweden  the  conquests  of  the  late  m“k«»  tr- 
war,  and  made  full  restitution  to  the  Duke  of  Holstein  j^^11  *° 
Gottorp,  renewing,  at  the  same  lime,  the  treaties  of'  “* 
Westphalia,  Roschild,  and  Copenhagen.* 

The  saying  attributed  to  the  French  on  tills  occasion  Saying  of 
well  and  truly  explains  their  policy  and  its  complete  l’»«nch 
success.  “With  Holland."  said  (hey,  “ we  have  made  gjy  "g 
an  artful  peace;  with  Spain  an  artful  and  an  ad  van- 
tageous  peace ; with  the  Emperor  an  artful,  advan- 
tageous, and  most  glorious  peace.” 

The  Emperor,  in  the  part  be  took  upon  himself  to  The  Empe- 
ratify  this  treaty  without  consulting  the  States,  infringed  rvr’«  rxiifi- 
upon  an  article  of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  which  pro-  ot 
aided  that  no  act  of  peace  or  war  should  be  concluded 
without  their  a-ssent*  The  excuse  which  the  Emperor  the  Price 
gave,  was  the  necessity  of  despatch,  and  the  natural  slow-  of  Wwt- 
ne*s  of  so  large  a body  in  a matter  which  required  una-  pbalia. 
nimby.  The  States  received  the  excuse,  in  the  hope  it 
could  never  be  drawn  into  a precedent,  and  confirmed 
the  ratification  : in  this  hope,  however,  subsequent  events 
prove  them  to  have  been  mistaken. 

One  striking  reflection  arises  out  of  this  peace  : Reflections 
France  had,  during  the  past  war,  combated  all  Eu-  0,1  thi< 
rope  with  honour  and  profit.  What  was  not  to  be  P**08* 
feared  for  the  general  tranquillity,  and  for  the  stability  of 
existing  Powers,  when  success  attended  a Prince  who 
had  proved  himself  so  unscrupulous  as  Louis,  and 
whose  designs  became  every  day  further  developed,  as 
the  means  to  oppose  them  dwindled  away  ? France 
had  closed  an  equal  war  with  an  act  of  far  more  import- 
ance to  beraelf  than  the  victories  of  either  side ; she 
had  separated  a combination,  baffled  indeed  hitherto, 
but  never  vanquished.  Who  should  now  oppose  a brail 
to  the  ambition  which  respected  nothing,  feared  nothing,  ...  _ _ 
and  whose  successes  in  war  were  but  as  preludes  to  lur- 
ther  acquisitions  on  occasion  of  a peace  ? Germany  mtK<^ 
might  well  tremble;  for  the  past,  however  disastrous  «.! 
and  however  disgraceful,  threw  a gloomy  and  an  ominous  ‘he  Em- 
shadow  forward,  since  neither  danger  nor  defeat  could  *",e' 
introduce  a real  union  into  the  heterogeneous  counsels 
of  a weak,  bt-cauee  a divided  Empire. 


a.  o. 
1679. 

Se  t. 


To  the  period  of  this  peace  must  be  referred  an  at-  ‘\itrii»|»t 
tempt  made  by  the  King  of  Denmark,  Christian  V.,  on  upvu  lUm- 
Hamhurg,  which  city  hie  troops,  now  ou  their  return  kuigLy  the 
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from  the  Netherlands,  received  orders  to  besiege.  Some 
- pretence  of  the  rights  of  the  House  of  Holstein  was  put 
forward  as  an  excuse  fortius  aggression.  A proceeding 
so  very  similar  to  the  acts  of  Louis  wanted  that  mo- 
narch’s power  to  support  it.  The  great  Elector  and  his 
neighbours  interfered,  ami  compelled  the  would-be  con- 
queror to  assent  to  a provisional  treaty  ul  Pilineberg,  by 
which  his  claims  of  allegiance  were  referred  to  amicable 
or  judicial  decision.* 

About  the  same  time,  and  before  the  ratifications  of 
the  Peace  of  Nimwegen  were  exchanged,  fresh  acts  of 
violence  on  the  part  of  Louis  significantly  proved  his 
opinion  of  that  weak  and  impolitic  measure  of  the 
allies.  This  time  an  appearance  of  legality  made  more 
galling  than  before  the  usual  territorial  invasions.  It 
seemed  that  a zealous  deputy  to  the  Parliament  of  Metz, 

. of  the  name  of  Ravaulx,  commenced  n search  among 
j.  the  archives  of  Metz,  with  what  intention  is  uncertain : 
after  a while,  whether  from  the  hope  of  sharing  in  the 
spoils,  or  in  good  faith,  he  transmitted  to  the  Minister 
Lnuvois  a plan  of  asserting  some  rights,  portly  obsolete 
and  partly  (it  is  to  be  feared)  fictitious,  on  the  sur- 
rounding territory,  based  upon  certain  documents  which 
he  cither  hud,  or  pretended  to  have  discovered.  The 
Minister,  unscrupulous  as  he  was,  appears  at  first  to 
have  looked  upon  the  project  as  absurd  ; perhaps  he 
thought  the  sword  a belter  weapon  than  the  pen.  Ulti- 
mately, however,  he  adopted  this  hopeful  scheme,  and  a 
('handier  of  Reunion  (as  it  was  termed)  was  erected  at 
Metz,  to  inquire  into  the  dormant  rights  of  the  French 
King  throughout  the  three  Bishoprics.  Papers  were 
searched  into,  chests  broken  open,  much  dust  disturbed, 
and  many  mouldering  archives  restored  to  importance, 
in  the  hope  of  giving  a legal  colouring  to  an  act  of  the 
grossest  wrong.  But  the  scheme  once  adopted  was  too 
good  to  be  confined  to  Metz;  at  Brisach  and  at  Be- 
san^oit  similar  Chambers  of  Reunion  were  established 
for  Ababa  and  Franche  Cornttf.  It  was  proposed,  by 
means  of  their  investigations,  and  above  all,  in  accord- 
ance with  their  reports,  to  reclaim  and  at  once  take 
possession  of  all  the  towns  ; and  not  only  towns,  but 
Principalities,  Counties,  and  Duchies,  which  could  b« 
proved  or  asserted  to  have  been  at  any  time  dependen- 
cies  on  any  of  live  above-named  territories.  Some  idea 
may  be  entertained  of  the  antiquarian  industry  which 
animated  the  members  of  these  Chambers,  when  it  ia 
mentioned,  that  the  rich  monastery  of  Weissenburg  was 
claimed  in  right  of  its  founder  " good  King  Dago- 
bert,"  of  traditional  memory  t Although  this  might 
almost  appear  a jest,  the  proceedings  which  took  place 
in  consequence  of  their  reports  were,  for  the  German 
Empire,  of  serious  and  grave  importance.  Deux  Ponts, 
Saarhruck,  Weldenti,  Spanheim,  Lauterburg,  Germer* 
sheitn.  Montheillard,  and  other  places,  were  claimed  as 
dependencies ; and  as  this  notable  project  improved  in 
f favour,  a fourth  Chamber  was  set  on  foot  in  the  Nether- 
lands, where,  as  the  researches  promised  to  be  somewhat 
* complicated,  Louis  undertook  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
Duchy  of  Lnxcmburgh,  in  lieu  of  detached  and  iso- 
lated fiefs.  In  the  mean  while,  to  crown  this  extrava- 
gance, not  only  were  the  Princes  to  whom  the  abstracted 
places  rightfully  belonged  called  on  to  pay  homage  as 
French  vassals ; but  Sweden,  in  right  of  Deux  Pouts, 
and  Spain,  as  Lord  of  the  Netherlands,  were  died  to 
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appear  by  deputy  and  do  homage  to  their  feudal  master.  Annals  of 
the  King  of  France.*  It  had  been  foreseen  that  this  Gvrnunjr. 
last  demand  would  not  be  complied  with,  and  the  seve- 
ral  places  were  accordingly  taken  possession  of  by  ^ru,n 
French  troops  as  forfeited  fiefs.  A*  »• 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  this  new  and  unheard  of  1^60. 
act  on  the  part  of  Louis  was  received  by  the  Emperor  lo 
and  the  Diet  with  a greater  show  of  opposition  than  *'a! 

usual.  A protest  against  the  Chambers  of  Reunion  * 
was  immediately  lodged  with  the  French  Amhassador, 
who  replied,  in  the  spirit  of  the  whole  transaction,  that 
the  Chambers  were  open  to  all  the  world,  and  all  w ho 
attended  theii  proceedings  would  Ik*  satisfied  with  their 
strict  legality.  Besides  the  protests,  in  the  course  of  A n. 
six  mouths  the  Diet  found  time  to  indite  a Latin  ItiSO. 
epistle  to  the  King,  in  which  the  monstrous  absurdity  J''1)’- 
of  such  pretensions  was  formally,  but  very  superfluously,  ” 

exposed.  As  formal  uu  answer,  in  due  time,  was  re-  the 

ccivrd  from  France,  in  which  the  Empire  were  now,  for  Chambers 
the  first  lime,  made  sensible  of  the  pernicious  vagueness  of  R#- 
of  the  late  peaces,  especially  that  of  Westphalia,  with  un,Ml* 
regard  to  Alsatia;  and  that  of  Nimwegen,  which 
affirmed,  in  this  particular,  the  intentional  vagueness  of 
its  predecessor;  since,  by  an  article  in  the  latter  peace, 
it  had  been  covenanted  that  the  French  King  marie  no 
new  demands  about  the  disputed  places,  leaving  them 
to  the  uncertainty  already  prevailing.f  These  negotia- 
tions, and  some  overtures  on  the  purl  of  Louis  to  open 
a pacific  Congress  at  Frankfurt,  filled  up  the  time  until  n. 
the  opportunity  occurred  which  had  been  long  looked  1681. 
for,  and  Strashurg  itself  was  occupied  by  French  Se|«c  30. 
troops  oil  the  same  day  Casale.au  imperial  fief  in  Strashurg 
Lombardy,  was  taken,  and  thus  the  French  held  a| 
once  the  keys  of  Upper  Germany  and  of  the  Imperial  Mlf><  dr 
States  of  Lombardy. 

Not  even,  however,  these  overt  acts  could  break  Slow  pro- 
through  the  crust  of  ceremony  which  triply  covered  the 
Congress  of  Frankfurt.  Astonishing  as  it  may  appear,  * ^ ** 
points  of  the  merest  formality  were  first  entertained  ami  h 
long  disputed,  before  any  progress  was  made  to  obtain 
satisfaction  for  the  injuries  sustained  by  Germany  at  the 
hands  of  Louis.  It  was  first  to  be  decided  with  the 
French  Plenipotentiaries,  whether  the  Latin  tongue 
should  be  used  ; then  among  themselves,  about  their 
title  and  precedence ; whether  the  German  Ministers 
should  sit  in  a circle,  or  oval,  or  in  a square.  Alter  two 
months  entertaining  discussion  on  these  important 
points,  the  whole  matter  was  referred  to  the  Diet  at  Refownrc 
Ratisbon.  That  body,  as  if  disdaining  a less  degree  of t0  ih* 
ceremony  than  a mere  occasional  Congress,  took  the 
wine  method  of  forwarding  the  business  before  them,  a.  d. 

and  not  even  an  attempt  was  made  for  the  cause  or  ‘he  I6fi2. 

national  honour,  further  than  hv  sanctioning,  in  conjunc-  A]>iil  25. 
lino  with  the  Emperor,  a fresh  levy  of  troops. 

The  French  King  was  far  from  imitating  this  impro-  April  20. 
vident  delay.  Already  had  he  contiacled  au  alliance  A Ilian** 
with  the  King  of  Denmark,  that  same  Christian  V.  who 
had  lately  attacked  Hamburg.  On  the  one  bund,  Denmariu 
Christian  was  to  have  in  readiness  twelve  thousand  men 
and  eighteen  ships  of  war  for  the  service  of  Louis,  w ho, 
on  the  other,  undertook  to  pay  a yearly  subsidy  of  eight 
hundred  thousand  rix  dollars,  and  to  assist  the  King  of 


• Pfister,  vol.  V.  p.  75.  f Pfiwtw,  JUs.  77. 

J Bot  tiger  My s,  lib.  ii.  p.  177,  thst  Stxakborg  sold  itself  for 


three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  ihal  ia  Vienna  there  «u  Lull* 
iutrow  for  the  low  of  the  Arrrtir  city. 
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Denmark  in  liis  renewed  attempts  upon  Hamburg.  Lfl- 
beck,  and  some  other  towns. 

On  his  side,  the  Emperor  entered  into  alliances  with 
the  Dukes  of  Brunswick  and  with  the  Elector  of  Bavaria. 
The  year  previous  he  had  acceded  to  the  Hollando- 
Swedish  League,  and,  as  Spain  now  joined  it,  the  so- 
called  Grand  Alliance  was  formed  against  France.  The 
Elector  of  Brandenburg  this  time  professed  neutrality  ; 
whether  that  in  his  old  age  he  became  too  caution*,*  or 
whether  because  he  was  disgusted  with  the  Emperor’s 
seizing  upon  certain  Duchies  in  Silesia  to  which  he  luid 
claim. t It  will  be  remarked  that,  in  all  these  arrange- 
ments, the  same  unhappy  division  of  sentiment,  and 
liberty  of  contracting  independent  alliances,  which  have 
been  already  noticed,  reduced  the  Empire  to  the  con- 
dition of  a multitude  of  petty  Principalities,  without 
power  as  a large  Slate,  or  that  which  leads  to  power 
in  small  ones — a fixed  principle. 

There  remained  to  Louis  a stilt  stronger  weapon 
against  the  Emperor  even  than  friendly  engagements  in 
the  heart  of  the  Empire ; and  this  was,  to  excite  a neigh- 
bouring and  ever-restlcss  enemy  to  Austria  to  take  the 
field.  Unfortunately  (even  if,  ill  a retributive  sense, 
justly)  for  the  Emperor,  his  proceedings  in  Hungary  of 
late  years,  so  far  from  leaving  him  the  barrier  of  that 
brave  nation  against  the  Turks,  had  armed  them  all,  as 
one  man,  against  his  cold-blooded  cruelty  and  oppression. 
We  must  take  a brief  review  of  the  course  of  events 
in  Hungary  since  the  commencement  of  the  twenty 
years’  truce  with  the  Turks. 

For  many  years  the  Jesuits  had  seen  with  indigna- 
tion a neighbouring  race  enjoying,  if  not  in  perfect  im- 
munity, at  least  with  connivance,  the  exercise  of  their 
Protestant  faith.  The  Jesuits  were  the  favourites  and 
the  counsellors  of  the  Emperor;  they  had  wealth,  sta- 
tion and  power;  “ but  all  this  availed  them  nothing,  so 
long  as  they  saw  Mordecui  the  Jew  sitting  at  the  King's 
gale  ” On  every  opportunity,  therefore,  they  influenced 
the  Minister  to  persecute  the  Protestants  in  Hungary, 
and  unfortunately  with  too  much  success.  The  nobles, 
with  their  Palatine  Wesselini  at  their  head,  indignant  at 
some  despotic  and  insulting  measures,  formed  a confede- 
racy, with  the  view  to  establish  their  liberty  of  con- 
science and  their  right  to  elect  their  sovereign.  A clause 
in  the  coronation  oath,  called  the  clause  of  King  An- 
drew, which  declared  that  the  nobles  might  lawfully 
resist  the  King  in  defence  of  their  privileges,  was  the 
fruitful  text  of  this,  as  of  other  Hungarian  conspiracies. 
The  Imperial  Court,  hearing  of  these  proceedings,  on 
the  death  of  Wesselini  refused  to  appoint  a successor. 

At  a national  Diet  convened  at  Cassau,  ostensibly  to 
fill  the  vacant  dignity,  means  were  taken  to  organize  an 
extended  insurrection,  and  Francis  Ragotsky,  son  of  the 
late  Prince  of  Transylvania,  was  chosen  leader.  Every 
where,  however,  the  Hungarians  were  defeated,  and  Ra- 
gotsky was  compelled  to  purchase  an  ignominious  par- 
don at  the  price  of  receiving  and  supporting  Austrian 
garrisons  in  the  towns  and  tortresses  that  acknowledged 
his  authority.  This  brief  and  luckless  attempt  for  liberty 
and  constitutional  rights  was  (as  is  too  often  the  case) 
used  by  the  victorious  party  ns  a pretext  to  fresh  inva- 
sions on  both.  Four  of  the  leaders,  men  of  rank  and 
probity,  were  publicly  beheaded,  and  the  names  of  their 

• IlottigvT.  Mb.  iu  |t.  177. 

+ The**  were  lignite,  Hrieg,  anil  Wohlsu;  ami  out  of  thia 
riaim,  revived  «ml  extended,  came  afterward*  the  Seven  Year** 
War.  Coze,  voi.  i>i.  p.  341. 


children,  by  a refinement  in  policy  or  vengeance,  were 
altered.  The  Emperor  declared  the  monarchy  heredi- 
tary. nod  similar  in  all  respects  to  that  of  Bohemia,  at 
the  same  time  quartering  thirty  thousand  additional 
troops  in  Hungary.  After  the  lapse  of  three  years,  most 
of  the  nobles  having  fled  to  Transylvania,  and  the  rest 
of  the  nation  being  considered  sufficiently  bumbled,  the 
fitting  time  for  a great  stroke  of  policy  seemed  to  have 
arrived,  and  a fresh  form  of  government  was  assigned 
to  the  Hungarians,  consisting  of  a President,  the  Grand 
Master  Von  Arnhringen,  and  his  Council.  Now  was 
the  time  for  the  Jesuits  to  urge  their  favourite  views, 
and  they  did  not  neglect  it.  It  was  officially  announced 
that  the  Protestant  teachers  had  fomented  the  late  re- 
bellion ; courts  were  instituted  to  crush  the  obnoxious 
heresy;  every  where  Protestant  schools  and  churches 
were  dispersed  and  pulled  down;  a body  of  two  hun- 
dred  and  fifty  ministers  of  (hat  persuasion  were  sold  at 
fifty  crowns  each  to  the  galleys  of  Naples.*  At  lengih, 
urged  by  these  and  similar  outrages,  Tekeli,  a noble  of 
chivalrous  feeling,  took  up  arms  for  his  country,  and, 
with  the  help  of  his  brave  followers,  who  flocked  to  his 
standard,  forced  the  Emperor  to  measure*  of  a more 
conciliatory  nature.  In  the  year  1681  a Diet  was  as- 
sembled at  Odenburg,  and  the  obnoxious  form  of  go- 
vernment repealed.  Prince  Paul  Esterhazy  was  chosen 
Palatine,  and  a general  amnesty  declared.  At  the  same 
time  liberty  of  conscience  wax  granted  to  the  Protestants, 
and  some  important  concessions  made  to  the  nobles. 
But  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  was  not 
suspected  without  reason  by  Tekeli,  who,  on  various 
pretexts,  evaded  acceding  to  the  terms  proposed,  and,  so 
soon  as  matters  were  rife,  raised  his  standard  anew,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Grand  Vizir,  Cara  Muslapha, 
when  that  General,  at  the  instigation  of  Louis,  (an  ob- 
servant spectator  of  the  late  troubles  in  Hungary,}  broke 
the  truce  of  twenty  years,  and  poured  two  hundred  thou- 
sand men  into  Hungary.f 

The  appearance  of  affairs  at  this  crisis  was  for  ihe 
Emperor  sufficiently  alarming.  French  intrigues  were 
paramount  at  Constantinople  as  throughout  Germnny ; 
and  Hungary  hod  but  too  good  reason  to  put  faith  in 
the  Pagan  rather  than  the  Romanist.  Of  his  own  im- 
mediate troops  Leopold  could  scarcely  assemble  thirty 
thousand  men.  In  this  emergency  he  hastily  appealed 
to  the  Empire,  who  characteristically  decided  that  this 
was  peculiarly  an  Austrian  war.  Nevertheless  the  as- 
sociated Circles  of  the  Rhine  promised  help,  if  the  po- 
sition of  aflairs  in  France  would  permit  them  to  give  it. 
Bavaria  undertook  to  furnish  eight  thousand  men ; the 
Elector  of  Saxony  (a  vain  glorious  Prince)  promised 
eleven  thousand,  his  entire  militia  force ; J but  the 
ally  of  the  greatest  importance  was  John  Sobiesky* 
King  of  Poland,  who  made  a levy  of  forty  thousand, 
and  accepted  ultimately  the  command  of  the  Christian 
force.  Before,  however,  this  disjointed  mass  of  troops 
could  come  together,  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  the  Im- 
perial General,  had  been  forced  to  retire  before  the 
overwhelming  force  of  the  Turks,  and  the  Emperor, 
with  his  whole  Court,  had  fled  from  Vienna  to  Linz, 
with  that  promptitude  in  circumstances  of  personal  peril 
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• D*  Ruyter  nobly  liberated  the*e  captives  at  the  time  when, 
with  liis  fleet,  he  protected  the  Bay  of  Naples,  after  defeating  the 
French  squadron.  Coxe.  vol.  in.  p,  380. 

f This  brief  sketch  of  the  affairs  in  Hungary  has  been  collected 
from  PfUter,  Cose,  and  Menzel, 

J Bdltigrr,  lib.  ii.  p.  172. 
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which  usually  characterises  the  (otherwise)  wavering 
and  imprudent  While  on  his  road,  the  Emperor  scut  a 
hasty  message  to  Crequi,  the  French  Ambassador  at 
Ratisbon,  to  demand  of  Louis  an  armistice  fur  the  Em- 
pire, as  the  only  means  open  whereby  to  drive  back  the 
common  enemy  of  Christendom.  That  Minister  an- 
swered, that  if  Strasburg  and  the  reunited  places  were 
given  up  to  his  master,  he  would  no  doubt  enter  either 
into  a peace  or  an  armistice  for  thirty  years  ; meanwhile; 
he  demanded  a definite  answer  within  a month. 

It  had  probably  been  foreseen  that  no  German  Diet, 
in  so  short  a space,  would  decide  on  any  question  at 
all,  much  less  on  one  of  such  importance.  Failing,  then, 
a definite  answer,  the  King  poured  three  armies  into  the 
Spanish  Netherlands,  at  the  same  time  that  the  Turks 
swarmed  in  the  vicinity  of  Vienna,  and  at  length  sat 
down  regularly  before  it  We  shall  presently  resume 
the  operations  of  Louis  : at  present  we  are  concerned 
with  the  imminent  danger  to  Austria  and  Christeudom 
from  the  Turks. 

For  two  months  the  brave  Count  Ernest  RQdiger  von 
Sturemberg,  at  the  head  of  the  burghers,  students,  and 
about  ten  thousand  soldiers,  defended  Vienna  against 
the  daily  attacks,  ferocious  though  desultory,  of  nearly 
three  hundred  thousand  Turks.  Meanwhile  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine  defeated  Tekcli  at  Presburg,  and  repulsed  the 
malecontents  on  the  side  of  Moravia.  But  the  state  of 
the  besieged  grew  daily  less  supportable;  and  while 
selfishness,  disunion,  or  national  phlegm  retarded  the 
promised  succours  from  Saxony,  Bavaria,  the  Rhenish 
Circles,  and  Poland,  bread  und  water  became  the  suste- 
nance of  the  few  Viennese  whom  a ghastly  pestilence 
spared  to  tire  daily  lalxiur  of  defence.  It  was  hourly  ex- 
pected that  the  Imperial  capital  would  be  taken  by 
storm;  and  all  hope  was  extinguished  when,  on  the 
night  of  the  11th  September,  the  citizens  and  garrison 
were  revived  by  the  signals  of  approaching  succour. 
On  the  following  morning  the  Christian  standards  floated 
on  the  neighbouring  Calenberg.  In  all,  the  allied  troops 
from  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Swabia,  Franconia,  with  the 
Poles,  might  amount  to  sixty  thousand ; not  a large 
army ; but  they  were  led  by  Sobieski,  a true  hero,  and 
assisted  by  the  ^kilftsl  Duke  of  Lorraine. 

However  it  happened,  it  seems  that  the  Grand  Vizir 
was  totally  ignorant  of  the  near  approach  of  the  Christian 
host ; for,  oo  (he  morning  of  the  I£th,  he  ordered  a great 
port  of  his  troops  to  the  assault  on  the  opposite  side  of 
Vienna,  and  thus  divided  his  forces  at  a moment  when 
his  best  chance  lay  in  a concentrated  mass.  Thus,  then, 
taken  unawares,  and  with  weakened  force,  he  was  totally 
defeated  utter  four  hours'  fighting,  and  fled  with  great 
haste  to  the  Raab,  leaving  his  camp  to  be  plundered. 
His  loss  was  immense,  that  of  the  allies  trifling.  Too 
much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  latter,  whose  con- 
duct on  the  field  nobly  redeemed  their  tardiness  in 
counsel.  But  the  cause,  no  doubt,  had  its  effect;  the 
speech  of  Subirski  to  his  troops  expressed  the  feetings 
of  the  whole  host:  “ You  fight  for  God,  not  for  your 
King.’* 

This  glorious  day  in  effect  freed  Austria  from  the 
Turks,  and  saved  Christendom  for  the  future  the  degra- 
dation, if  not  the  alarm  of  these  barbarous  invaders. 
The  battle  before  Vienna  had  in  the  sequel  more  rtsvUt 
than  any  other  single  engagement  of  the  age. 

* Meiii.  l,  p.  Ii05.  Ffistrr  wl.  v.  p.$4,  that,  on  the  ap- 
proach «f  the  allies,  the  Grand  Viiir gavaonkr*  tor  the  despatch 
of  thirty  thousand  | ri»oo«ra. 


It  is  painful  to  record  the  conduct  of  the  Emperor  on  Anna!*  of 
this  occasion;  yet  it  is  highly  characteristic  of  the  Germany.^ 
gloomy  and  suspicious  Leopold.  Alter  many  delays  jlom 
and  much  formality,  he  consented  to  meet  his  deliverer  A u 
on  horseback,  as  the  most  becoming  mode  for  an  inter-  |6(jq 
view  between  an  Emperor  and  an  elective  King.  After  to 
a cold  embrace  and  a few  words  of  compliment,  Sabi*  A_  D# 
eaki's  son  was  admitted  to  kiss  his  hand,  and  the  bravest  1699. 
among  the  brave  Poles  were  presented,  but  the  Emperor  Conduct  of 
did  not  even  lift  his  hat.  With  another  embrace  the  two  the  Kraps* 
monarch*  separated,  and  it  may  well  be  conceived  how  ror* 
men  in  general  viewed  this  sample  of  Imperial  grati- 
tude. The  Elector  of  Saxony  withdrew  in  disgust  at 
the  coldness  of  Leopold,*  and  on  all  sides  the  high  gal- 
lantry of  the  deliverer  was  contrasted  with  the  measured 
compliments  and  calculated  thanks  of  the  delivered. 

Following  up  their  success,  the  Imperialists,  with  the  a.  d. 
Poles,  shortly  afterwards  fought  and  won  another  battle  1683. 
at  Barkan,  and  look  Gran.  The  Turks  giving  way  to  a 
panic,  natural  to  ^emi-civilized  nations,  hastily  abandoned  *uc’ 
Hungary.  Sobieski  at  the  same  time  w.thdrew  his  agaiQtt 
troops  into  their  own  country,  declaring  that  he  would  the  Turks, 
oppose  the  Turks,  but  not  interfere  against  the  malecon- 
tents. 

In  the  mean  while,  and  during  part  of  the  succeeding 
year,  Louis  was  pushing  his  successes  in  the  Nether-  ,Jg.’ 
hinds.  The  fortress  of  Luxemburg  was  the  price  of  his  jllBe  ^ * 
labour  this  spring  : Spain,  it  is  true,  declared  boldly  for  TTwFrvueh 
war,  but,  as  usual,  made  feeble,  if  any,  demonstrations  in  the  Ne- 
of  attack.  The  States  General,  too  much  attached  to  thwlamli, 
mercantile  affairs  to  enter  carelessly  into  a quarrel,  did 
not,  as  was  expected,  come  to  their  assistance.  All  this 
while  the  Diet  was  considering  the  proposition  of  the 
armistice.  At  length,  the  dismantling  of  Treves  by 
Crequi,  and  further  hostile  appearances  on  the  part  of 
France,  induced  the  Emperor  and  the  Empire  to  agree 
to  a truce  of  twenty  years,  which  was  accordingly  con-  Aug.  26. 
eluded  at  Ratisbon,  between  France  and  the  Empire,  Armistice 
and  France  and  Spain  ; the  latter  accepting  the  earnest  ® rL****^ 
mediation  of  the  States  General.  From  the  Empire  J 
France  received  all  the  places  reunited  before  August  1, 

1681,  with  Strasburg  and  the  fortifications  of  Kehl,  to 
hold  during  the  armistice,  under  proviso  that  no  more 
reunions  were  to  be  made,  and  liberty  of  conscience 
to  be  allowed  to  all  such  reunions.  Spain  gave  up 
Luxemburg  entirely,  with  some  other  places,  of  which 
two  were  dismantled  and  restored  by  France;  and,  in 
addition,  France  was  to  hold,  during  the  armistice,  all 
those  places  thut  had  been  reunited  before  20th  August, 

16H3.t 

This  cession  of  Strasburg  was  a most  impolitic  step ; impolitic 
and  it  may  be  sufficient  on  this  head  to  quote  the  words  cc««Um  uf 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  to  show  the  importance  of  Strashurg. 
this  city  to  Germany  as  a hulwark  against  France.  “ If," 
said  that  monarch,  “the  French  were  to  present  them- 
selves before  Strasburg.  and  at  the  same  time  the  Turks 
were  to  appear  before  Vienna,  I would  leave  Vienna  to 
take  care  of  itself,  and  before  all  things  endeavour  to 
save  Strasburg.! 

We  are  surprised  to  find  the  patriotic  Elector  concur-  Patriotic 
ring  in,  and  even  warmly  advising,  this  pernicious  treaty, 
while  the  far  less  wise  Elector  of  Saxony  as  stoutly  repu- 

* According  to  ibn  national  historian,  this  Prince's  thnra  of 
booty  war  1 ut  mu  all ; vis.,  a few  leots.  six  .metal  cannon,  an  ele- 
phant. ai  d some  Oriental  MSS.  Sc«  Bottigcr,  lib.  ii.  p 173, 

f Pljsier,  rot.  v p.  86.  Com,  vol.  iii  p.  341. 

* MenSil,  GteiHn,  p.605. 
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dialed  such  idle  and  hopeless  conciliation.  The  mind  of 
the  former  seems  to  be  speaking  from  the  mouth  of  the 
latter  when  he  says,  “ Louis  would  not  rest  until  the 
Imperial  crown  circled  his  brows,  and  Germany  carried 
the  same  yoke  as  France.  It  was  (be  want  of  union 
among  the  Germans  that  paved  the  way  for  the  French.’* 
This  was  truth,  and  most  expedient  truth;  but  at  that 
time,  as  the  historian  well  remarks,  such  a speech  was 
like  the  voice  of  the  preacher  in  the  wilderness. 

We  shall  ultimately  see  to  what  good  use  Louis  put 
his  temporary  possession  of  these  reunited  places.  It 
is  the  Peace  of  Ryswick  which  most  solve  this  part  of 
his  policy. 

The  negotiations  with  France  had  not  suspended  the 
progress  of  the  war  in  Hungary.  There  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine  had  taken  Vicegmd,  and  gradually,  by  his  suc- 
cesses, alienated  the  partisans  of  Tckeli.  After  the 
treaty  with  France  fresh  vigour  directed  the  Emperor’s 
arms  ; and  when  Tekeli,  on  some  jealousy,  was  carried 
to  Constantinople  in  chains  by  the  Pasha  of  Great 
Waradin,  the  cause  ol  the  mulecontents  in  Hungary  was 
lost,  and  the  Turks  had  occasion  to  lament  their  impo- 
litic anger.  But  wisdom  had  not  as  yet  come  to  the 
Imperial  councils,  or  rather  Leopold  did  not  yet  dare  to 
think  for  himself.  So  soon  as  partial  success  gave  the 
Court  at  Vienna  the  least  respite  from  immediate  appre- 
of  the  Em-  henvion,  it  was  judged  a fitting  time  to  repeat  and,  if 
possible,  to  outdo  former  severities.  Conspiracy  was 
the  word  which  was  found  eminently  useful  now  as  be- 
fore; nor  is  it  very  doubtful,  that,  if  to  desire  their  po- 
litical and  rehgious  rights,  and  to  detest  their  oppressors, 
was  conspiracy,  the  Hungarians  (constitutionally  an  im- 
patient race,  hearing  about  the  same  relation  to  Austria 
that  the  Irish  do  to  the  English)  were  so  far  guilty.  A 
tribunal  was  established  at  Eperies  under  the  savage 
CarafFa,  for  which  happily  our  language  has  no  corre- 
sponding word.f  This  refinement  .on  the  Inquisition 
contained  in  the  appointment  of  its  members  a sufficient 
indication  of  its  spirit  and  character.  Its  President  was 
a sanguinary  mercenary,  assisted  by  officers  whose  no- 
tions of  justice  were  contained  in  the  single  idea  of 
judgment.  This  time  it  was  not  only  religious  faith  that 
led  to  the  rack  or  the  scaffold ; all  Hungarians  convicted 
of  wealth,  respectability,  or  influence,  were  driven  before 
the  tribunal  of  blood,  and  exposed  to  the  unnecessary 
formality  of  a trial  without  the  chance  of  an  acquittal. 

A.  d.  Inspired  to  rivalry  by  these  congenial  measures,  Louis 
1685.  turned  his  thoughts  from  the  labours  of  making  war  and 
Revocation  peace,  to  the  comparatively  pleasant  tusk  of  punishing 
internal  heresy.  This  year  is  famous  for  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  By  this  act,  more  than  eight 
hundred  thousand  persons  were  driven  forth  to  carry 
their  principles  and  the  memory  of  their  persecution 
over  the  North  of  Europe  The  Jesuits  contrived  to 
satisfy  their  conscience,  by  meting  out  no  small  degree 
of  punishment  and  distress  to  such  yet  remaining  Hn- 
guenots,  as  either  would  not  or  could  not  emigrate ; 
and  their  zeal  was,  as  usual,  recompensed  and  fed 
by  the  sight  of  mined  churches  and  desolated  tracts  of 
land.  It  is  always  satisfactory  when  we  can  convict  an 
Duplicity  oppressor  out  of  his  own  mouth.  In  the  present  in- 
Blance  kou’s  wrote,  a little  previous  to  this  act,  to  the 
£ lector*  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  in  the  following  terms : “ It 
was  seldom  that  he  deigned  to  notice  external  interfer- 
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ence  with  his  domestic  and  national  policy ; hut  the  Anuals  of 
great  respect  he  entertained  for  the  Elector’s  character  t*«rmaojr. 
induced  him  to  state  that  all  re|ioris  of  hi»  supposed  in-  s— 
tentions  against  the  Protestants  were  false.  Hjh  Pro-  r,om 
testant  subjects  should  be  treuted  precisely  in  the  same  .A' 
manner  a**  the  Roman  Catholic.  He  would  stand  . * 

by  the  Edict  of  Nantes ; not  only  was  he  pledged  to  A D 
this  by  his  royal  word,  hut  by  every  principle  of  grati-  1^99 
tude,  tincc  in  all  the  disturbance*,  and  throughout  the, 
tear*  of  hi*  Kingdom,  hit  Protestant  nubjrrt*  had  pre- 
ferred their  faith  inviolate Even  Christine,  the  ex- 
Queen  of  Sweden,  declared  herself  against  such  a mode 
of  treating  a deserving  sect ; hut  to  Louis,  mistresses 
and  court  favourites  were  what  Jesuits  and  monks  were 
to  Leopold.  It  is  remarkable  that  his  injustice  carried  Conw*- 
its  own  retribution  with  it ; French  ingenuity  and  Indus-  V*,a* °® 
try  were  by  these  means  largely  diltu-cd  among  the  enemies  * “ “**' 
of  France:  Berlin  chiefly  profited  by  the  emigration; 
but.  in  general,  this  despotic  measure  in  a great  degree 
repaired  the  waste  made  by  the  arms  of  Louis  among 
the  German  population. 

Among  the  more  immediate  results  was  the  alienation  a.  d. 
of  the  Protestant  interest  in  Europe.  The  Elector  of  1686. 
Brandenburg,  deeply  incensed  at  the  treatment  of  the 
Huguenots,  found  in  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  an 
able  and  an  active  ally ; some  proceedings  of  the  former 
year  inclined  the  Emperor  to  join  both  these  Prince » 
and  once  more  to  contend  openly  against  France.  Con-  Furtherag- 
trary  to  the  terms  of  the  late  treaty,  Louis  continued  grvsoima 
his  system  of  reunions  in  Alsaiia  and  the  Brisgau  ; °n  the  part 
confiscated  the  possessions  of  the  Teutonic  order  and  France, 
of  the  Straslnirg  chapter ; and  took  into  his  own  hands 
the  lands  annexed  to  the  University  of  Fribnrg.  These 
were  vexatious  acts,  hut  chance  threw  in  his  way  a 
method  more  certainly  to  arouse  what  remained  of  Ger- 
man spirit.  In  May,  1685,  occurred  the  death  of  the  *„  d. 
Elector  Palatine  Charles,  the  last  of  the  Simmerian  line.  1665. 
Ilis  sister,  Charlotte  Elizabeth,  had  been  married  in  1671  May  25. 
to  Philip,  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  brother  of  Louis ; this  Affair  of 
was  a tempting  opportunity  to  gain  by  right  of  succes-  . 
sion  a territory  long  coveted,  exceedingly  rich,  and  one  Paginate, 
not  accessible  to  a Chamber  of  reunion.  Under  the 
title  of  allodials,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  (at  the  insti- 
gation of  Louis)  claimed  all  the  movable  property  of 
the  late  Elector,  and  by  degrees  all  the  territories  lately 
belonging  to  the  House  of  Simmeren,  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  new  Elector  Palatine  Philip  William,  of  the  House 
of  Neuburg,  father-in-law  to  the  Emperor. t When  this 
latter  took  upon  himself  the  settlement  of  the  question, 
as  lawful  head  of  the  Empire,  the  French  King  re- 
ferred the  matter  to  the  Pope,  and  in  the  mean  time 
threatened  to  invade  the  Palatinate. 

A common  sense  of  danger  was  all  that  was  wanted 
to  unite  Princes  sensible  of  a common  measure  of  injury. 

In  the  year  1686 the  League  of  Augsburg  was  concluded  j,jy  29. 
between  the  Emperor  and  Spain,  on  account  of  the  a.  d. 
Circle  of  Burgundy  ; Sweden,  on  account  of  Pomerania  J6S6. 
and  Bremen ; Bavaria,  the  House  of  Saxony,  (not  the  League  of 
Elector,})  and  the  Circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  Swabia,  Aug*- 
and  Franconia.  The  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  although,  barfi' 
for  fear  of  giving  France  a pretext  of  invasion,  he  did 
not  accede  to  this  treaty,  concluded  at  the  same  time  a 

• Pfbter.  rot.  v.  p.  96,  on  the  authority  of  Dohm’t  MnmrmUii*. 

f In  it»76  the  Emperor  had  married  Kieanora  Magdalene,  the 
danghterof  Philip  William.  Pfivter,  rot,  t.  p.  88. 
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secret  alliance  with  the  Emperor  at  Berlin  oil  the  fol- 

* lowing  comlit  oiis. 

It  ha*  been  mentioned  that,  despite  of  the  Elector’s 
pretensions  to  a part  of  the  Duchy  of  Silesia,  Leopold 
had  taken  possession  of  them  under  the  name  of  fiefs 
that  huil  lapsed  to  the  Imperial  Crown.  In  lieu  of 
these  and  of  the  Dukedom  of  Jitgrrudoif,  also  a con* 
tested  point,  the  Emperor  now  gave  to  the  Elector  the 
Circle  of  S.hwibus;  in  return,  an  alliance  olltusive  ami 
defensive  was  contracted,  bv  virtue  of  which,  the  Elector 
was  to  muintain  a large  body  of  troops,  with  a yearly 
subsidy  of  one  hundred  thousand  florin*  in  peace,  and 
the  like  number  of  rix  dollars  in  war ; the  Palatinate 
was  to  be  protected,  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  reinstated, 
and  the  freedom  of  election  guaranteed  to  Poland.  We 
have  been  particular  in  mentioning  the  terms  of  this 
treaty,  because  on  its  interpretation  turned,  in  after 
times,  the  fortunes  of  the  greater  part  of  the  reigns  of 
Maria  Theresa  and  the  Great  Frederic  of  Prussia.* 

Whether  alarmed  at  this  dawn  of  uuioii  among  the 
German  Princes,  or  willing  to  gain  time  for  fresh  alli- 
ances and  new  intrigues  by  delay,  Louis  applied  to  the 
Emperor  to  change  the  armistice  into  a peace,  on  the 
condition  of  retaining  definitively,  am)  without  further  dis- 
cussion, the  reunited  places.  The  attack  upon  the  Pa- 
latinate was  also  postponed,  and  the  claims  of  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans  commuted  for  a certain  sum.t  He 
was,  however,  answered  that  the  Empire  alone  could 
decide  on  his  proposals:  in  the  mean  while  the  prepara- 
tions he  appeared  to  deprecate  were  ordinary  and 
strictly  constitutional  measures  of  interna]  policy,  with 
nothing  necessarily  offensive  in  their  character. 

A*  things  stood,  a spark  was  only  wanted  to  kindle 
(he  flume.  In  such  9 crisis  it  seldom  h;ipv«ns  (hat  whitt 
is  wanting  is  not  speedily  found.  William,  Prince  of 
Ftirstenberg,  had  succeeded  liis  brother  Fiuucis  in  the 
See  of  Strashurg,  and  by  the  interest  of  Louis  and  the 
exertions  of  the  Jesuit*  had  been  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  Cardinal.  It  was  attempted  to  set  the  seal  upon  the 
elevation  of  this  unuatnmnl  minion,  by  causing  him  to 
& be  elected  coadjutor  and  successor  to  the  Elector  of  Co- 
r logne.  By  French  intrigues  he  obtained  the  majority 

* of  the  votes  of  the  Chapter;  but  the  Pope  refused  to 
sanction  hrs  election,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  Em- 
peror, chose  Joseph  Clement,  the  youthful  brother  of 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria.? 

Indignant  at  this  spirited  opposition  to  his  interfer- 
ence, Louis,  by  way  of  giving  force  to  his  remon- 
strances, occupied  the  Electorate  with  his  troops  and 
prepared  to  assist  his  favourite  in  earnest.  Other  causes 
rendered  him  jealous  of  the  manner  in  which  the  affairs 
of  the  House  of  Austria  were  recovering  their  lute  abase- 
ment in  Hungary  and  against  the  Turks.  Within  one 
campaign  the  brave  and  fortunate  Duke  of  Lorraine, 
assisted  by  Louis,  Margrave  of  Baden,  and  Eugene  of 
Savoy,  (in  after  times  the  hero  of  his  age,)  gained  seve- 
ral important  victories,  especially  that  o!  MohaU,  and 
entirely  dispersed  llie  nialccon tents  in  Transylvania, 
n Hungary,  and  Slavonia.  Warmed  into  conciliation  by 
~ continued  success,  ihe  Emperor  put  down  the  tribunal 
of  Eperiesand  restored  seme  of  their  past  privileges  to 
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the  Hungarians  By  these  and  some  other  artful  con-  Annals  of 
cesdaus,  more  of  show  than  reality,  he  was  enabled  at  t*rripanV- 
once  to  declare  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary  hereditary, 
and  to  present  his  son  Joseph  at  Presburgh  to  the  Hun-  A p 
gariatis  as  their  monarch:  the  celebrated  clause  of  An-  ]5qo 
drew  II.  was  also  given  up.  to 

The  unanimity  consequent  on  these  amicable  arrange-  A. 
menu  led  to  further  successes  against  the  Turk* : and  JOgp. 
at  the  period  of  the  dispute  about  the  Electorate  of  Co-  A D 
logne,  Belgrade  and  other  important  places  were  taken, 

Servia  and  Bosnia  reduced,  and  the  Turk*,  humbled  and  Soccew  ’ 
everywhere  defeated,  compelled  to  scud  to  Vieutia  to  against  the 
sue  for  peace.*  Turks. 

It  is  stated  in  the  histories  of  the  period  t that  the  ^rTV*‘»  *nd 
French  Minister  Louvois  precipitated  this  war,  by  ,J^‘a 
sending  a large  army  under  the  Dauphin  into  the  Pala- 
tinate; but  whether  this  is  sour  not.  little  further  delay  Sept, 
could  liave  occurred  when  all  parlies  had  cause  for  dis- 
satisfaction, and  not  a few,  motive*  for  war.  Three  rea- 
sons were  alleged  for  the  invasion  of  the  Palatinate  : the  Invasion  of 
obvious  hostility  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Empire,  mani- 
fested,  among  other  things,  by  the  late  alliance  of  Augs- 
burg ; the  cluims  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans ; and, 
lastly,  the  injustice  done  to  the  nominee  of  France  in  the 
election  of  Cologne.  A memorial  stating  this,  and  pro- 
pounding satisfactory  redress,  was  addressed  to  the  Diet 
at  Ratisbou ; and  in  the  mean  while,  before  an  answer 
from  that  cumbrous  body  could  be  received,  Louis  (or 
bis  Minister)  executed  a deed  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  rare  even  in  the  annals  of  *•  *>• 
France.  This  wa*  the  infamous  burning  of  the  hapless  1G89. 
Palatinate,  the  fairest  of  all  the  German  provinces  and  ^ 
the  richest  in  ecclesiastical  memorials.  Amoug  these 
may  be  mentioned  Hcidelborg,  Manheitn,  Spites.  (.rvitr  ;e 
Worms,  Oppenheim,  and  Heilbronn,  whose  castles  were  /Vu/mat." 
laid  in  ruins  and  their  streets  aud  edifice-'  reduced  to 
fishes.  General  Melac  but  too  well  executed  the  order, 
from  what  tptarter  so  ever  it  came,  ‘‘  de  brfiler  lc  Pala- 
iinat"  Neither  age  nor  sex,  neither  entreaties  for 
mercy,  nor  promises  of  protection,  were  respected  by 
these  civilized  barbarians  ; defence  was  little  thought  of, 
and  availed  but  little.  One  small  town  is  immortalized 
by  the  couducl  of  its  women.  The  female  population  of 
Guppingen,  seeing  their  natural  protectors  about  to  sur- 
render the  town,  took  up  arms  under  the  command  of 
the  wife  of  the  Burgomaster,  aud  beat  back  the  French 
with  loss,? 

The  cry  of  horror  from  Germany  and  its  allies  awoke  The  Diet 
the  Diet  to  decision.  A formal  declaration  of  war  was  declare* 
passed  by  acclamation,  and  was  submitted  to  the  Em- 
peror for  his  approval.  This  document,  if  prepared  in 
leisure,  was  in  its  expressions  firm,  energetic,  and  in 
every  respect  worthy  of  the  occasion.  The  Emperor  a.  d. 
returned  it  approved,  adding  the  remarkable  expression,  16S8. 
that  **  the  King  of  France  was  not  merely  the  enemy  of 
the  Empire,  but  of  all  Christeudom ; nay  that  he  ought 
to  be  looked  upon  iu  tbc  same  light  as  the  Turk  him-  ror  la 
self.”§  We  may  presume  from  this  that  the  attack  upon 
the  Rhenish  Circles  affected  Leopold  less  than  the  con- 
stant intrigues  of  Louts  at  Constantinople  and  in  Hun- 
gary. 

One  only  German  Prince  did  not  wait  tor  this  formal  spirited 
declaration.  In  October  of  the  year  preceding  the  conduct  nf 
burning  of  the  Palatinate,  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  ut  the 
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Hiitory.  head  of  fourteen  thousand  men,  advanced  to  the  French 
^ frontier,  where,  for  the  present,  he  was  obliged  to  await 
From  npprondi  Gf  the  allies.*  From  this  spirited  con- 

duct  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  if  he  did  not  accede  to 
^ lo  * Trnty  Augsburg,  *l  was  because  he  did  not  sup* 
A p pose  it  likely  to  lead  to  efficient  results. 

1699  The  unanimous  demonstration  on  the  part  of  the 
allies  had  an  unfortunate  effect  upon  the  already  wasted 
country  of  the  Palatinate.  It  being  impossible  to  sus- 
tain themselves  so  centrally  in  Germany,  the  French 
were  obliged  to  retire;  and  now  the  final  stroke  was  put 
to  the  suffering*  of  this  unfortunate  province,  and  the 
remark  of  the  Emperor  was  painfully  but  completely 
realized. 

A*  D.  In  seeking  to  describe  the  effects  of  this  repeated  de- 
1689.  v&station  of  a populous  and  naturally  peaceful  tract,  no 
March.  words  of  the  national  writers  Beem  to  us  more  apt  than 
those  of  the  historian  of  the  contemporary  Frederic  111. 
April.  of  Brundenburg.f  “ The  atrocities  exercised  by  the 
French  in  Heidelberg.  Rohrhach,  Kirchheiin,  Krenz- 
nacht,  Frankentha),  Knstndl,  and  above  all  in  those  ve- 
nerable cities  Worms  and  Spire*,  surpass  all  reasonable 
credit  to  such  a degree,  that  nn  historian,  in  the  attempt 
to  ultrst  these  several  particulars,  and  then  to  trace 
city'ia  * he"  11 P 10  one  c^n  scarcely  expect  one  ignorant 

Palatinate.  ^he  transactions  referred  to,  to  be  perviaded  that  such 
things  could  have  ever  taken  place.'*  It  may  for  our 
readers  be  sufficient  to  mention,  that  Crequi,  in  self- 
defence,  showed  a list  of  one  thousand  two  hundred 
towns  and  villages  destined  by  the  King  to  be  burnt, 
and  that  far  more  than  the  half  of  this  horrible  com- 
mission was  executed.  Wanton  insult  was  added  to  cru- 
elty ; the  tomb  of  the  ancient  Emperors  was  broken 
open  at  Spires;  at  Heidelberg,  that  of  the  Electors,  and 
their  bones  thrown  into  the  nearest  river.  Perfidy  was 
added  to  other  crimes,  and  the  most  solemn  oaths  of 
protection,  on  disclosure  of  certain  treasures,  violated  so 
soon  as  the  booty  was  received.  Well  may  the  German 
bethink  him  of  the  Palatinate  when  the  days  of  Louis 
XIV.  are  celebrated  in  his  hearing  ! Well  may  all  Pro- 
testant lands  remember  and  shudder  at  the  measure  of 
mercy  allotted  them  by  a Romanist  conqueror  ! “They 
are  heretics,’*  said  Melac  and  Crequi,  “ only  heretics, 
and,  in  thus  acting,  we  are  but  treating  them  as  they  de- 
serve." J Yet  so  much  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  other 
conquerors  of  this  persuasion,  that,  in  times  of  victory, 
no  nation,  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  has  ever  yet 
equalled  the  French  in  deliberate  and  useless  cruelty, 
and  in  wanton  and  even  tedious  destruction^ 

A.  D.  The  pretences  put  forward  in  extenuation  of  Louis, 
1691.  and  his  own  tardy  denial,  are  beneath  the  consideration 
of  history;  they  who  wish  to  be  amused  at  the  expense 
of  truth,  may  consult  the  French  writers  of  the  period."|| 
After  all,  the  excuse  that  Louvois  was  the  guilty  party, 
speaks  but  little  for  the  foresight  of  the  master  who 
could  permit  his  servant  to  act  so  decidedly  against  his 
orders ; but,  in  good  truth,  the  whole  pretext  is  an  abso- 
lute romance. 

®ut  * ^eat  revo*ut*°n»  involving  important  conse- 
’ qnences  to  Europe,  as  well  as  the  country  concerned, 

NaV*f^*  * Buttigvt,  lib.  ii.p.  178. 

* ’ f Horn  * Wrs  Friedrich  der  Drift t,  fix,  p.  20, 
t Hum.  Ibid,  p.  20. 

See  the  »rrr.>*$  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  in  particular  the 
n-gion  of  the  Rhine,  whuci  caatlea  are  familiar  to  the  irani-owder 
of  the  French. 
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hnd  taken  place  in  the  mean  while  in  England,  where  Annals  of 
William  of  Orange,  acceding  to  the  earnest  wish  of  the  **”“*“*[• 
people,  landed  with  fifteen  litousand  men,  and,  without 
shedding  a drop  of  blood,  was  proclaimed  King.  It  is 
not  our  province  to  go  at  any  length  into  this  remarkable 
event,  which  for  the  second  (and  it  is  to  be  hoped  last) 
time  recorded  the  public  opinion  of  England  in  favour 
of  the  Protestant  faith.  The  immediate  consequences 
to  the  war  in  Germany  was  the  double  accession  of  Hol- 
land and  England  to  the  League  of  Augsburg,  and  the 
vast  advantage  and  great  increase  of  strength  accruing 
to  both  countries  from  the  cessation  of  their  mutual  jea- 
lousies, now  that  the  Revolution  united  them  under  one 
head. 

It  was  not  long,  therefore,  before  these  promising  Grand  a! 
dispositions  and  the  general  hatred  inspired  by  the  con*  l'*n«  »t 
duct  of  I-otii*  in  the  Palatinate  united  the  allies  in  one  'ienn** 
comprehensive  league,  which  waa  formed  at  Vienna  in  *' 

May  of  this  year  ; a league  which  ultimately  combined 
against  France  all  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Por 
tu gal,  Russia,  and  some  of  the  Italian  Slates.* 

This  moment  of  temporary  unanimity  seemed  to  the 
Emperor  propitious  for  the  election  of  his  son  to  the  Ro- 
man crown  ; the  pervading  sentiment  of  detestation 
against  France  not  a little  served  the  purpose  of  Leo- 
pold.t Early  in  the  ensuing  year  the  Electors  assem- 
bled at  Augsburg  unanimously  chose  the  young  Joseph,  Joseph 
who  had  only  attained  his  eleventh  year,  to  be  King 
of  the  Romans.  A well-grounded  apprehension  that 
Louis,  if  he  could  free  himself  from  the  impending  war,  j4tu  jj." 
would  intrigue  for  the  Jinperiul  diadem,  urged  all  to  con- 
sent in  this  necessary  measure  of  precaution.  The  pro- 
mise of  talent  in  the  young  Joseph  was  also  not  over- 
looked. Certain  indications  of  a auspicious  character 
on  the  part  of  Leopold  were  not,  however,  so  favourably 
regarded.  A desire  that  his  Empress,  Eleanora  Mag- 
dalene, of  the  House  of  Palatine-Neuburg,  should  pre- 
viously be  crowned,  seemed  to  the  jealous  Electors  like 
an  insidious  recognition  of  hereditary  sovereignty  for 
her  son.}  A provision  of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  was 
also  remembered,  by  which  it  was  expressly  provided 
that  all  the  Stales  of  the  Empire  should  have  a voice  in 
the  election  of  a King  of  the  Romans.  But  this  was  Selfithaeas 
a point  which  did  not  materially  affect  the  Electors,  any 
more  than  another  article,  which  provided  that  the  ar-  £l•ctw#• 
rangement  of  a permanent  capitulation  should  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  all  the  Princes  and  States.  For  the 
same  not  very  comprehensive  or  patriotic  reasons,  no 
precaution  was  taken  to  obviate  the  minority  of  the  new 
King,  because  two  among  them  entertained  the  hope,  in 
case  of  an  interregnum,  of  succeeding  to  the  Protector- 
ship.§  In  a word,  the  sole  addition  made  to  the  capitu-  Joseph's 
lation  of  Leopold  waa  the  insertion  of  a few  unimportant  «phuU- 
articles  referring  to  the  conduct  of  the  war  before  them  ; “°n* 
and  the  usual  provision  in  such  cases,  that  whatever 
territory,  during  its  progress,  was  secularized  or  other- 
wise by  the  enemy,  should,  at  the  time  of  peace,  be  re- 
stored to  its  present  condition,  according  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Empire. 

It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  Leopold  gave  a proof  Proposal  to 
of  greater  toleration  than  the  Romanist  Electore,  in  an  make  a 
attempt  to  raise  to  the  ninth  voice  in  the  Electoral  Col-  Imt*1 

• Htvrcn,  Cine,  Pfivtvr.  Raptn,  he. 

f Wagner,  Fi:a  btf.  .Ws  at.  p.  150,  ei  tnj. 

J Pfioier,  vel.  v.  p.  101. 

$ Liglitrrn  waa  the  age  fixed  for  an  Emperor’i  majority.  w,c*'1-u‘ 
TtUB.  amL  111  ntuburg. 
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lege  the  Protestant  Duke  of  Brunswick-Lunenburg, 
under  the  title  of  Elector  of  Hanover,  as  a reward  for 
his  past  and  present  services.  So  much  opposition  was 
raised,  however,  among  the  lour  Ecclesiastical  Electors, 
and  so  direct  a protest  arrived  from  the  Po|ie,  that  this 
just  and  expedient  measure  was  laid  aside  for  the  time. 
That  its  juaiice  may  be  more  apparent,  it  should  be  men- 
tioned that,  at  this  period,  since  the  accession  of  a Ro- 
manist Prince  to  the  Pululinate,  there  were  but  two  Pro- 
testant voices  remaining  in  the  Electoral  College  ; and 
a*  (o  its  exjirdisncy,  the  House  of  Brunswick  had  upon 
all  occasions  stepped  forward  at  the  head  of  the  princely 
union,  from  which  this  new  dignity  would  obviously  de- 
tach it.  ’ Probably  these  considerations,  now  first  pro- 
pounded. had  their  weight,  as  we  find  this  measure  ulti- 
mately carried  into  execution,  and  the  ninth  Electorate 
recognised  by  the  Diet  at  the  commencement  of  the  fol- 
lowing reign. * 

The  Duke  of  Lorraine  had  been  destined  by  the  Em- 
peror to  he  the  Generalissimo  against  France;  but  it 
was  otherwise  decreed.  This  energetic  and  fortunate 
soldier  died  after  a short  illness  at  Web,  on  his  return 
from  the  army  in  Hungary.  His  death  at  such  a crisis 
was  a serious  loss  to  the  Empire,  for  though  his  pupil 
Eugene  ultimately  more  than  equalled  his  preceptor’s 
reputation,  he  did  not  for  the  present  possess  that  im- 
portance, which  fitted  him  for  so  high  a charge  as  the 
command  of  seventy  thousand  men.  Accordingly  it 
devolved  upon  Max  Emanuel,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  a 
Prince  of  no  great  military  abilities,  to  lead  the  army 
on  the  Rhine.  Little  was  done  there  during  this  cam- 
paign, as,  owing  to  a severe  defeat  sustained  by  the 
allies  at  Flcurus  in  the  Netherlands,  a part  of  their 
troops  were  necessarily  diverted  to  that  quarter  as  a 
reinforcement. 

In  Italy  the  French  General  Catinnt  defeated  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  Victor  Amadeus,  iu  several  engage- 
ments, and  overran  his  territory.  In  the  following  year 
his  cousin,  the  famous  Eugene,  received  the  command 
of  the  Imperial  army  in  Italy. 

This  year  was  conspicuous  for  renewed  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  Turks  : the  late  victories  of  the  Imperial 
troops  had  effected  considerable  changes  in  u country 
where  success  is  the  tenure  not  only  of  office  but  of  life. 
The  manes  of  the  late  defeats,  and  especially  that  of 
Mohalz,  were  appeased  by  the  sacrifice  of  four  Bushins 
and  besides  them  of  the  Vizir  Cara  Mnslapha.  Fi- 
nally, Mahomet  IV.  was  deposed,  and  in  1688  his 
brother  Solyman  placed  on  the  throne.  The  new  Grand 
Vizir  of  the  house  of  Kiuprili  took  the  field  with  courage, 
and  was  joined  by  the  reckless  Tekeli.  In  a battle  fought 
this  campaign,  the  Imperialists  were  defeated  and  the 
Austrian  General  Heusler  was  taken  : but  the  gleam  of 
sunshine  on  the  Ottoman  arms  was  brief.  In  the  following 
year  the  Margrave  Louis  of  Baden,  after  restoring  order 
in  Transylvania,  met  the  Turks  at  Salankemen  and  to- 
tally routed  them  with  the  loss  of  their  leader  the  Vizir 
Kiuprili ; twenty  thousand  Turks  were  left  on  the  field, 
and  it  was  not  for  some  years  that  any  acliou  of  import- 
ance was  fought  on  the  Eastern  frontier. t 

The  affairs  on  the  Rhine  during  this  year  proceeded 
slowly  and  with  disadvantage  to  the  allies,  on  account 
of  the  continued  jealousy  of  the  Generals.  This  disease 


• Wagner,  L.  17.  Pfuter,  voL  v.  p.  102 — 140. 
t Coxe,  Wid.  p.  32 j— 307.  Pfiiter,  Ibid',  p.  103.  Heeren, 
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seemed  now  inherent  in  the  allied  armies,  especially  in  Anna!*  of 
that  of  the  Rhine;  there  was  also  an  undoubted  want  ^enaon^ 
of  talent  among  the  leaders.  Their  inaction,  the  result 
of  jealousy  or  incompclency,  suffered  the  French  to  A"^* 
renew  their  devastations  in  the  Palatinate  and  once  more  l BOO 
prostrate  Heidelberg  in  the  dust.  * 

The  same  success  attended  the  French  unns  in  the  A n> 
Netherlands;  Louis  himself  captured  Mons  this  spring,  | 
and  subsequently  the  whole  of  the  province  of  Heune-  Aj,nj  9, 
gnu.  In  the  wiuter  a proposition  was  made  to  the  Success 
Elector  of  Bavaria  that  he  should  accept  the  Sladthold- °f  *ha 
ership  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands  ; (his  wife  was  niece  to  Noth**, 
the  Spanish  King,)  in  return  for  which  he  was  to  furnish 
a large  complement  of  troops  to  be  subsidized  by  the  A_  D> 
provinces  in  question.  Nothing  definite  was  arranged  1691. 
on  this  head,  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  following  year  Dec. 
both  the  Elector  and  Wiltiam  111.  were  defeated  by  A>  D- 
Marshal  Luxemberg  at  Steiukirkc,  which  event  was  fol-  1692 
lowed  up  by  the  loss  of  Namur  and  other  fortresses.  Aug.  3.  * 

On  the  Rhine  the  Margrave  Louis  of  Baden  com- 
manded, having  been  reluctantly  recalled  by  the  Emperor 
for  that  purpuse  out  of  Hungary.  All  that  military  skill 
aud  diligence  could  effect  was  done  ; but  the  proper  con- 
tingents arrived  too  slowly  ami  in  too  defective  a stale  to 
warrant  offensive  measures;  the  Margrave  therefore  May. 
contented  lmn&cif  with  fortifying  his  camp  at  Heilbronn, 
aud  putting  a stop  to  the  advance  of  the  Dauphin,  who, 
failed  by  ins  strictly  defensive  attitude,  was  compelled  to 
recross  the  Rhine.  As  usual,  the  unhappy  Palatinate  payed 
lire  penalty  of  the  inaction  of  the  allies,  and  now  for  the 
first  time  tile  peasants  were  heard  to  exclaim  in  anguish  Aug.  17. 
and  despair  against  the  supposed  treachery  of  these 
passive  spectators  of  their  ruin. 

This  summer  the  battle  of  Neerwinden  was  lost  by  July  29. 
the  allies  under  William  HI.  in  the  Netherlands,  ft  Battle  «f 
can  hardly  be  denied  that  this  brave  aud  persevering  ]|^rw*D‘ 
General  was  overmatched.  The  consequence  of  these 
repeated  defeats  was  the  capture  of  Charleroy  * and  the 
reinforcement  of  the  Dauplun  on  the  Rhine,  where, 
in  the  next  campaign,  the  French  plan  of  operations  A D 
was  renewed  with  similar  success.  The  Margrave  so  1694 
liar  retaliated  as  to  make  a short  incursion  into  Alsatia ; jUIW. 
but  when  the  Saxons  tumultuously  refused  to  advance, 
he  was  forced  to  return  alter  only  eight  days’  progress. 

In  the  following  campaign  the  allies  were  compelled  A D 
to  confine  themselves  entirely  to  the  fortified  camp  of  1695. 
Heilbronn;  among  other  reasons,  on  account  of  the  Krloiions 
recall  of  the  Saxons  into  Hungary  under  their  new  between 
Elector  Frederic  Augustus,  (s untamed  the  Strong.t)  Au*toa 
Thin  measure  was  the  result  of  the  renewal  of  the Md  SttX" 
friendly  relations  between  the  Courts  of  Vienna  and 
Dresden,  which  had  been  disturbed  by  the  coldness  of  Augustas 
the  Emperor  to  the  Elector  John  George  III.,  after  the  “the 
battle  of  Vienna.  Subsequently  to  his  death,  the  arrest  Strang.* 
of  the  Saxon  General  Schoning  at  Ttcplitz,  on  sus- 
picion (apparently  well  grounded)  of  plotting  iu  favour 
of  a third  party  in  the  Empire,  to  be  composed  of  Han- 
over ami  Saxony,  had  incensed  his  successor  John 
George  IV.  J The  new  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  Frede- 
ric, brought  about  a reconciliation  in  a manner  highly 
characteristic  of  the  weak  Soxou  Prince.  SchOning 


+ Horn,  Ibid,  p.  49. 

•f  Iiu  could  cruiih  a dollar  in  his  hand.  Mental,  ibd.  p.  609. 
Hit  character  (the  poetical  one  of  the  Elector*  of  Saxony)  u to  be 
fou ml  both  in  Mvnccl  aud  lidttiger,  Ibid.  p.  187,  el  try. 

J This  affair  ia  related  at  length  in  Brntiger,  Ibid.  p.  182,  Horn. 
JM.  p.  49. 
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was  left  in  prison,  but  the  title  of  Countess  was  granted 
* to  the  Frafilein  Neid&chQtz,  the  Elector’s  mistress.*  An 
alliance  followed,  by  which  the  Elector  bound  himself  to 
furnish  twelve  thousand  men  on  condition  of  receiving 
four  hundred  thousand  rix  dollars.  On  the  accession  of 
hig  successor,  Frederic  Augustus,  a new  treaty  was  en- 
tered into  between  the  Emperor  and  Saxony,  by  which 
all  previous  friendly  relations  were  restored.  In  the 
K following  year  the  Elector  received  the  command  of  the 
army  in  Hungary,  to  which  lie  added  a body  of  eight 
thousand  Saxons.  In  Hungary  Frederic  Augustus  was 
not  successful,  possibly  because  Caprara,  the  Imperial 
General,  was  added  as  a colleague.  In  a battle  fought 
near  Olusch  the  Turks  claimed  the  victory,  though  no 
decided  advantage  accrued  to  either  side.  But  though 
thwarted  in  the  field,  the  firmness  and  evident  military 
talents  of  the  Elector  caused  the  Turks  to  respect  “ the 
iron  hand,”  as  they  termed  him,t  and  the  Sultan  reaped 
little  fruit  from  the  trifling  advance  he  was  enabled  to 
make. 

But  not  only  did  the  Emperor  enter  into  an  alliance 
with  Saxony ; he  also  drew  the  bonds  of  amity  tighter 
between  himself  and  the  new  Elector  of  Brandenburg. 
Frederic,  in  later  limes,  the  first  King  in  Prussia,!  was 
a character,  however  different  and  however  inferior  to 
his  predecessor  the  great  Elector,  almost  equally  well 
suited  to  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  com- 
pliant. but  not  weak ; politic,  without  dissimulation. 
The  worst  that  can  be  said  of  him  is  that  he  had  no  de- 
cided virtues ; his  greatest  credit  is  that  he  found  his 
country  an  Electorate  and  left  it  a Kingdom.  It  is  pos- 
sible he  sought  the  crown  out  of  vanity,  but  Prussia  is 
not  the  less  indebted  to  him.  In  private  life  he  loved 
magnificence  and  show ; in  public  affairs  he  proved 
himself  a firm  ally  to  the  House  of  Austria,  and  a truly 
national  hater  of  French  influence  in  Germany.  In 
this  new  treaty  the  Emperor  repurchased  the  Circle  of 
Schwibus  for  one  hundred  thousand  rix  dollars.  This 
Circle  had  been,  as  we  have  seen,  given  to  the  great 
Elector  in  compensation  for  his  claims  upon  Silesia.  In 
addition,  the  Elector  obtained  a recognition  of  his  title  to 
sovereignty  over  Ducal  Prussia,  and  a promise  of  the  re- 
version of  Limburg  and  East  Friesland.  As  an  especial 
favour  an  Imperial  Charier  was  granted,  after  some  de- 
lay, to  the  new  Protestant  University  at  Halle.  Amidst 
his  policy  and  his  vanity  Frederic  remained  ever  firm  to 
his  religious  faith ; and  it  is  therefore  that  wc  have  rather 
chosen  his  character  from  the  more  favourable  accounts 
of  his  own  biographer,  than  from  other  less  flattering 


tile  demonstration  with  little  or  no  practical  results.  The  Annals  of 
Margrave,  despairing  of  sustaining  his  military  character  **«*™*»y. 
or  the  cause  of  Germany  without  a more  general 
understanding  among  the  allied  but  jealous  petty  States,  From 
caused  a Congress  to  be  held  at  Frankfurt  under  the 
name  of  an  associated  conference.  The  six  Circles  of  ^ ’ 
the  Rhine  came  together  and  determined  on  a force  of  A D 
twenty  thousand  men  in  case  of  the  war  proceeding,  1599 
and  a standing  army  of  six  thousand  in  times  of  peace, 
for  mittual  protection.  With  this  force,  which  after  all  ]g9«r 
never  fully  took  the  field,  the  Murgravc  could  only  ma- 
noMivre  and  skirmish.  It  was  therefore  with  no  little  conference 
joy  that,  in  September  of  this  year,  he  received  intelli-  ■»  Frank- 
gence  of  an  armistice  agreed  to  at  Kyswick  in  Holland,  ^urt* 

(the  centre  of  live  existing  state  of  politics ;)  the  armistice  A*  D* 
was  in  course  of  time  changed  into  a peace,  of  which  we 
shall  presently  make  a particular  mention.  omiETu 

In  Italy  the  Duke  of  Savoy  had  previously  suffered  RyjwLck. 
himself  to  be  bought  by  the  French.  In  the  Treaty  of  a.  d. 
Turin  the  Duke  recovered  his  territories  and  the  long-  1696. 
coveted  possession  of  Pignerol,  although  dismantled;  Peace  of 
his  daughter  was  married  to  the  eldest  grandson  ofTu™** 
Louis,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy;  in  return,  lie  promised 
to  bring  about  the  neutrality  of  Italy.* 

At  the  same  moment  that  the  Congress  was  opened  at  A,  D. 
Ryswick,  a greater  General  than  the  brave  Elector  of  1697. 
Saxony  entirely  vindicated  the  Imperial  honour  iu  Hun-  Sept.  11. 
gary,  aud  virtually  finished  the  Turkish  war  by  a'*c,ory°f 
splendid  victory  gained  at  Zeulha.  The  neutrality  of  ^.eut^a 
Italy,  it  is  true,  enabled  the  Emperor  to  reinforce  the  u®BO®* 
army  in  Hungary,  but  this  glorious  action  owed  its 
complete  and  overwhelming  success  to  the  genius  of  the 
young  commander.  The  day  of  the  battle,  there  arrived 
an  order  from  the  Imperial  council  of  war  absolutely  for- 
bidding Eugene  to  risk  a generul  engagement : fortu- 
nately for  Austria,  the  order  wus  disobeyed.t  With  the 
loss  of  five  hundred  men,  Eugene  defeated  and  utterly 
destroyed  the  hordes  opposed  to  him,  and  returned  to 
find  in  Vienna  a master  who  could  sanction  his  arrest  for 
breach  of  orders.} 

This  was  the  time  for  the  Emperor  either  to  prosecute 
the  war  against  France,  or  at  least  to  as  time  an  imposing 
attitude,  if  there  was  a prospect  of  peace.  Aud  doubt- 
less, had  it  been  in  his  power,  Leopold  would  have  used 
this  brilliant  success  in  Hungary  as  a means  to  overawe 
France  by  a more  concentrated  force  on  the  Rhine  or  in 
the  Netherlands.  Many  reasons,  however,  combined  to 
neutralize  his  individual  wishes  and  interest,  and  to  place 
the  honour  and  the  safety  of  the  Empire  once  more  in 


sources. § 

x.  n.  In  the  following  year,  to  excite,  and  if  possible  keep 

1695.  in  motion,  the  torpid  current  of  German  enthusiasm,  the 
Rm«wal  of  Emperor  renewed  the  grand  alliance  between  England, 
th*  giand  Holland,  Spain,  the  States  of  the  Empire,  and  the 
act'  Dukes  of  Lorraine  and  Savoy. 

A-  Vet  this  show  of  activity  did  not  deceive  either  side; 

. 1696.  such  a prolonged  and  indecisive  method  of  warfare 

^ could  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  reach  beyond  a hos- 

* Horn.  /hid.  p.  49.  For  an  account  of  the  treatment  of  his 
wife.  F.lonnor  of  Anspach,  sec  PoUnitx,  IWaww  jtemr  trvtr  4 
rHutmre  det  jnw/rfi  drrmtrt  Souwrratmt  dt  l a A fatten  it  Brtmdtn- 
btmrtf.  t«me  i.  |>.  1 f. 

f Btfttiger,  lb*d.  p.  189. 

i Horn,  /bid.  p.  133.  Not  of  Prussia  : the  distinction  is  sig- 
nificant. 

$ Pfi*ter  and  Mcnxel  charge  him  with  the  moat  unbounded 
vanity  and  llu  least  noble  ambition.  As  the  first  King  in  Prussia 
he  can  afford  some  detraction. 


the  hands  of  its  most  zealous  enemy. 

In  the  first  place,  the  negotiations  at  Ryswick  had  A*  D* 
already  proceeded  far  enough  to  have  answered  the  pur-  1697. 
pose  of  Louis,  in  rousing  a feeling  of  selfishness  among 
the  allies.  To  William  III.  in  particular  it  was  hinted 
that  this  was  the  best  moment  to  silence  the  opposition  allies, 
of  France  to  his  title  as  King  of  England,  and  to  put 
an  end  to  the  hopes  of  the  dethroned  monarch  James  II. 

To  the  Dutch,  commercial  privileges  were  largely  pro- 
mised. Both  Powers  felt  the  near  approach  of  a dispute 
concerning  the  Spanish  succession!  and  wished,  at  so 
important  a crisis,  to  haw  ibeir  cucrgies  unfettered  by  a 
protracted  and  useless  war.  This  motive  also  not  a 

* fleereo,  p.  230. 

f Pfister  says,  note,  p.  107,  he  did  not  break  the  seals  of  the 
despatch  until  four  hours  after  the  battle,  but  it  is  probable  he 
already  knew  thair  controls. 

I Coxe,  vol.  iv.p.  162. 
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little  swayed  Louis  himself.  Spain,  otherwise  faithful  to 
the  Empire,  was  frightened  into  submission  hy  the  cap- 
ture ot  Barcelona,  and  received  favourable  terms,  the 
more  so,  possibly,  as  it  mattered  tittle  to  one  who  grasped 
at  the  whole,  how  much  for  the  present  he  spared  of  his 
own.  Thus,  then,  these  three  Powers  concluded  a peace 
with  France  on  the  above  terms;  and  their  Plenipoten- 
tiaries were  instructed  to  concur  in  the  ultimatum  pre- 
sented by  France  to  the  Empire,  wherein  Louis,  after 
vaguely  referring  to  the  Peace  of  Nimwegen,  required 
full  possession  of  the  reunited  places,  and  proffered 
either Strasburg,  or  Fribergand  Brfonc,  as  an  equivalent. 

To  the  Imperial  Plenipotentiaries  was  added  this 
time,  by  the  jealousy  of  the  States,  a council  of  twenty- 
four  deputies  equally  composed  of  Romanists  and  Pro- 
testants ; yet  they  were  not  permitted  to  act  directly  at 
the  Congress,  but  only  to  communicate  and  advise  with 
their  own  Ambassadors.  To  the  ultimatum  proposed, 
the  Empire  universally  refused  assent,  and  with  ob- 
vious justice  chose  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  as  the  basis 
of  a loir  and  equal  pacification.  The  reunited  places 
were  to  lie  restored  with  Strasburg,  and  the  disputes 
about  sovereignty  in  Alsatia  referred  to  arbitration.  In 
reply,  France  tillered  still  harder  conditions : Strasburg 
was  now  positively  declared  to  be  a French  town,  and 
no  longer  redeemable  by  the  proposed  equivalent.  The 
Empire  was  roused,  and  some  hostile  steps  on  the  Rhine 
meditated;  but  Louis  could  afford  to  despise  them. 
The  allies  were  separated,  the  confederacy  no  longer  ex- 
isted, and  Leopold  saw  himself  obliged  to  accept  what 
was  offered  to  him  in  spite  of  the  feelings  of  indignation 
and  compunction  which  he  must  have  naturally  felt,  and 
in  spite  of  the  earnest  and  wise  exhortations  of  Frederic 
of  Brandenburg  that  “ it  was  an  insult  and  an  absurdity 
to  suppose  one  German  town  required  the  cession  of 
another  as  an  equi valent.” • 

The  terms  on  which  the  peace  was  concluded  between 
France  and  the  Empire  were  these : France  restored 
all  the  annexations,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  Al- 
sntia;  also  Kchl  and  l’hilipsburg,  the  former  fortified  by 
Vuubun  ; Friburg,  Rrisac,  and  the  works  in  the  Bris- 
gau.  The  Palatine  House  was  fully  reinstated,  and  the 
pretensions  of  the  Duchera  of  Orleans  referred  to  arbi- 
tration. To  the  J>uke  of  I^orraine  a restitution  nearly 
entire  of  his  dominions  was  made.  On  the  other  hand, 
Strasburg  was  retained,  all  Alsatia,  with  complete  and 
unquestioned  sovereignty  on  the  IrR  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
The  worst  remains  to  be  told,  and  was  not  indeed  pro- 
pounded by  France  until  the  hour  of  midnight  previous 
to  the  day  of  signing  the  peace. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
twenty  years'  armistice,  Louis  stipulated  that  he  should 
retain  the  annexations  during  the  whole  of  that  lime, 
but  during  that  time  only.  The  new  clause  was  to  the 
effect  that  in  all  such  places  the  religion  should  remain 
in  ttotu  quo ; that  is,  that  Romanism,  which  during  the 
above  period  had  been  sedulously  introduced,  and  often 
by  force,  should  be  considered  the  lawful  religion,  and  all 
other  modes  of  worship  be  treated  and  considered  as 
sects.  To  the  slight  remonstrance  made  by  the  Impe- 
rial Ambassador,  it  was  answered,  that  this  clause  merely 
affected  twenty-nine  places  which  had  been  rebuilt  and 


* Hum,  Ibtd.  p.  84.  Pfister  say*,  vol.  v.  p.  109,  the  Impe- 
rial Ambavtador.  Count  Scilem,  a zealous  Romanist,  was  per- 
suaded by  the  Jesuits  to  shun  don  Strasburg,  under  the  idea  that 

Louis  only  required  it*  possession  ta  order  to  establish  there  the 
religion  of  Rome. 


endowed  by  the  French  monarch.  Two  years  later  a Annals  of 
list  was  handed  to  the  Diet  containing  the  names  cf  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-two  places  so  con- 
sidered ; and  it  was  found  that  wherever  a field  preacher 
or  a wandering  monk  had  ever  performed  u chance 
Mass,  there  Romanism  was  to  be  held  to  be  the  pre- 
vailing religion. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  the  Evangelical  body 
bestirred  itself  against  so  treacherous  and  ruinous  a 
measure.  We  cannot  read  without  disgust  the  treat- 
ment they  received  from  their  Romanist  countrymen,  Treaehe- 
whom  so  often  they  had  protected  and  saved.  Their  roua  eon- 
interests  were,  in  a word,  sacrificed;  and  although  the  j1**  °f  tl»» 
Diet  in  its  formal  instrument,  on  the  occasion  of  ratifying  0B°^*!JIU 
the  peace,  remarked  in  a postscript,  that  this  was  a matter  occasion, 
entirely  between  the  Empire  and  France,  and  in  no 
way  an  advantage  to  be  taken  of  the  Protestants  by  the 
Romanists  within  the  Empire,  the  Emperor  signed  the 
paper  without  a comment,  and  in  every  subsequent  in- 
stance the  Romanist  States  did  take  all  possible  advan- 
tage of  the  obnoxious  clause  to  further  the  religion  of 
Rome  in  their  dominions.*  When  nothing  further  re- 
mained to  be  done,  the  Protestant  deputies  refused  to 
sign  the  articles  of  peace,  with  the  melancholy  exception 
of  WQrtemberg,  Frankfurt,  and  the&rncA  of  Wetterivia.  Only  three 
This  peace  was  concluded  under  Swedish  med.ation,  Protestant 
than  which  hardly  any  could  have  been  offered  more  States  sign, 
favourable  to  the  interests  of  France,  and  consequently 
less  fortunate  for  the  Empire. 

Here  was  closed  the  third  great  war,  maintained  less  R«marfc» 
by  Germany  than  united  Europe,  against  Louis  for  on  the  late 
the  integrity  of  the  balance  of  power.  Although  all  war- 
that  wuh  wanted  by  individuals  was  not  obtained,  this 
great  desideratum  was  ably  preserved,  and  even  already 
France  must  have  begun  to  count  the  cost,  and  probably 
deplore  the  gain  of  such  scanty  yet  expensive  acqui- 
sitions. Strasburg  excepted,  what  had  France  got  by 
continual  war?  Within  the  Empire,  short-sighted 
policy  had  conducted  the  struggle,  in  so  far  as  the  dis-  f 
union  of  the  several  States  paralyzed  a force  in  itself 
more  than  equal  to  France ; and  a short-sighted  policy 
closed  it,  when  the  Romanists  sacrificed  their  Protestant 
fellow-country  men  to  a selfish  desire  of  peace,  or  a worse 
motive.  In  geueral,  it  was  foreseen  that  all  the  parties 
concerned  retired  from  this  war  as  actors  who,  at  the 
close  of  one  piece,  leave  the  stage  only  until  they  are 
prepared  behind  the  scenes  for  the  representation  of 
another,  in  which  the  same  performers  would  appear 
under  different,  and  perhaps  wholly  opposite  characters. 

The  period  of  this  peace  was  further  remarkable  for  Conversion 
the  sudden  conversion  of  the  head  of  the  Protestant  of  Frederic 
body  to  Romanism,  and  for  his  election  to  the  crown  of  Auicustu* 
Poland.  Frederic  Augustus  left  Dresden  on  the  5th  0f  t^J*00’**’* 
March,  and  betook  himself  to  Vienna,  there  to  abjure  D 
his  Protestant  errors.  “What  share  politics^  and  what  jgg7‘ 
the  Jesuits  at  the  Imperial  Court  had  in  this  step  it  eJ(el 
would  be  difficult  to  discover,”  observes  his  historian  rf  tion  to  the 
it  would  hardly  be  unfair  to  suppose  that  religion  was  crown  of 
but  little  concerned.  Shortly  ufter,  he  was  elected  King 
of  Polund,  under  the  name  of  Augustus  II.,  and  graced 
his  coronation  with  a robe  worth,  it  is  said,  a million  of 

* E.  g the  Elector  of  Mratz  and  the  Elector  Palatine.  Sec 
Case,  Ib*d.  p.  372.  Pfister,  vol.  v.  p.  110.  As  for  the  peace 
have  also  been  consulted  Heereu,  p.  230 — 233.  Horn,  p.  88, 
ti  teg. 

f B&tiger.  p.  190,  who  relate*  to  his  note  a curiuus  aneede 
of  Jteeph  and  the  EUctor. 
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rix  dollars."  His  election  was  partly  owing  to  the  fa- 
vourable interposition  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Russian 
Osar,  and  partly  to  the  bribes  freely  scattered  among 
the  turbulent  and  capricious  Waivodes.  Whatever  may 
be  thought  of  this  step  of  Frederic  Augustus,  his  eleva- 
tion can  never  be  viewed  as  a matter  of  envy.  It  was 
truly  exchanging  a bed  of  rones  for  one  of  thorns. 
Saxony,  contented,  though  poor,  obedient  and  compact, 
was  henceforth  treated  as  an  appanage  to  the  restless, 
fanatic,  and  profitless  kingdom  of  Poland ; her  resources 
drained  to  supply  the  new  King's  heartless  profligacy ; 
and  her  national  pride  injured  and  trodden  dowu,  as  u 
sacrifice  to  the  altar  of  vanity  and  a worse  than  useless 
ambition. 

Affairs  being  now  on  tile  footing  of  peace  in  the  West, 
the  Emperor  turned  his  attention  to  pursue  his  advantages 
against  the  Turks ; the  late  victory  at  Zeutha  promised 
the  subjugation  of  all  the  Turkish  possessions  that  bor- 
dered on  Hungary  and  Transylvania.  Already  Eugene 
had  reduced  the  capital  of  Bosnia ; hut  considerations 
of  a juster  policy  than  present  conquest  prevailed,  and 
the  Peace  of  Ryswick  was  not  so  thick  a veil,  but  that 
the  outlines  of  future  war  were  to  l>e  traced  distinctly  jn 
the  political  hemisphere.  It  was  therefore  after  an  un- 
important campaign,  that  the  terms  of  a peace  were 


* Meaiel,  JM.  p.  CIO. 


definitively  arranged  at  Carlowilz,  a small  town  midway  Annals  of 
between  the  two  armies.  Germany. 

The  Peace  of  Carlowitz  was  every  way  advantageous 
to  Austria,  for  by  it  she  regained  Transylvania,  Slavonia, 
and  all  the  conquests  of  the  war.  except  Temeswar. 

The  Turks  were  to  cease  from  any  further  assistance  to 
the  malccunteiits  in  Hungary.  By  a separate  treaty,  the 
young  Prince  of  Transylvania,  Michael  Abafly,  ceded 
his  rights  in  that  province  for  an  annual  pension  and  the  Conditions 
title  of  a Prince  of  the  Empire;  and  thus,  this  important  of  dm 
territory  became  permanently  annexed  to  and  incorpo- 
rated  with  the  Austrian  dominions.  Tckeli  closed  here 
his  adventurous  career  as  a public  character.  Though 
at  first  sent  with  a large  revenue  to  Nicomcdia,  he  was 
ultimately  neglected  by  the  Turks,  and  died  in  poverty  Fate  of 
and  oblivion  at  Constantinople  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  Tekeli. 
age,"  exhibiting  no  uncommon  example  of  the  fortune 
of  a rebel,  even  though  in  a just  cause. 

For  the  future,  Germany  was  freed  from  the  Turks,  Result  of 
and  Austria  firmly  supported  by  her  natural  bulwark,  this  peace, 
reunited  and  hereditary  Huugary.  The  Peace  of  Car- 
lowitz was  the  concluding  act  of  that  importunt  drama, 
which  opened  with  the  defeat  of  Ihe  Moslems  before  the 
walls  of  Vienna.t 

9 Cove  Raya,  Ibid,  p.  402,  ho  dint  a Romanist ; this  vu  a 
singular  fate  for  the  champion  of  the  Reformation  in  Hungary. 

+ For  th«  Peace  of  CukiwiU,  see  Piaster,  iloerro,  Cose,  Ac. 
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History.  The  long-looked  for  war  of  the  Spanish  succession  was 
nt>t  after  all  the  first  to  burden  the  annals  of  the  new 
From  century : the  war  of  the  North  took  precedence.  As, 
*•  D*  however,  for  some  years  it  exercised  but  little  influence 
1699.  on  (he  Empire  in  general,  we  shall  omit  for  the  present 
*°  all  mention  of  it  until  the  chain  of  events  connects  the 
*•  interests  of  Germany  with  the  fortunes  of  Charles  XII. 
W»r  fth  That  adventurous  Monarch,  who  was  foolhardy  enough 
Nwth.  * to  make  war  oul  revenge  instead  of  policy,  at  one 
t' buries  time,  and  only  at  one  time,  filled  a place  in  the  destinies 
XII.  of  Europe  which  he  ought  never  to  have  been  permitted 
to  occupy,  and  which  he  should  have  still  less  allowed 
himself  to  resign : at  that  point  of  his  history  we  will 
take  a brief  review  of  the  war  which  now  commenced  in 
the  North,  and  lingered  on  during  a period  of  twenty 
years. 

W*r  of  tha  The  war  of  the  Spanish  succession  is  of  too  important 
Spanish  * character  to  be  entered  on  without  a few  preliminary 
■accession,  remark*.  Like  many  of  the  wars  of  that  time,  it  turned 
upon  a question  of  genealogy;  a question  obviously 
fitter  for  the  decision  of  the  pen  than  the  sword.  It  be- 
hoves us  therefore  to  examine  somewhat  in  detail  the 
claims  of  the  three  competitors,  and  to  notice  the 
lengthened  preparations  which  conducted  to  this  dis- 
astrous  contest. 

Chart ps  II.  Charles  II.,  the  last  of  the  Spanish  branch  of  the 

House  of  Hnpsburg,  retained  in  his  feeble  gT&sp  the 
wished  for  prize  until  the  year  1700 ; but  for  some  years 
Intrigues  of  previous  to  his  death,  French  and  Austrian  intrigues 
hU  Court,  alternately  distracted  his  counsels,  and  filled  his  Court 
with  the  indecent  spectacle  of  two  opposing  parties, 
whose  quarrels  admitted  of  no  possible  accommodation 
but  the  death  of  the  reigning  Monarch. 

Leopold's  The  claim  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  to  the  Spanish 
claim  to  the  Crown  was  twofold:  first,  iu  right  of  his  wife  Margaret 
Crown  ^ Theresa,  the  second  daughter  of  Philip  IV.,  the  eldest 
daughter  Maria  Theresa  having  solemnly  renounced  her 
claims  on  the  occasion  of  her  marriage  with  Louis  XIV.; 
secondly,  in  right  of  his  mother,  Maria,  sister  of  Philip 
IV.,  to  whose  son  that  Monarch  devised  the  Crown, 
(ailing  male  issue  from  his  daughter  Margaret  Theresa. 
Chum  of  The  pretensions  of  tl»e  Dauphin  rested  on  the  claims 

the  Dau-  of  his  mother  Maria  Theresa.  Nothing  could  be  clearer 
pHin.  * than  hia  right,  had  not  the  solemn  renunciation  alluded 
to  intervened.  It  had  long  been  foreseen  that  this  en- 
gagement would  be  treated  by  Louis  like  similar  ones, 
which  were  found  to  be  inconvenient)  and  immediately 
ceased  to  be  binding. 
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The  third  claimant  possessed  a title  in  some  respects  Annals  of 
juster  than  either  Austria  or  France.  Margaret  Theresa  Germany, 
bore  Leopold  orfly  a daughter,  who  was  married  to 
Maximilian,  Elector  of  Bavaria.  In  the  son  of  this  train 
marriage,  the  young  Joseph  Ferdinand,  the  rights  of 
his  grandfather  and  mother  apparently  centred.  Yet  ’ 

Leopold  had  in  a measure  obviated  such  a claim  by  A M 
causing  his  daughter  solemnly  to  renounce  the  succes-  1721* 
sion  at  the  period  of  her  marriage.  This  instrument,  n*.  yWlng 
however,  was  informal ; neither  the  Cortes  nor  the  Prince  of 
King,  Charles  II.,  ever  recognised  its  legality,  and  the  Bavaria  it 
latter  especially  was  in  the  habit  of  considering  the 
young  Elector  as  his  heir.  claimant. 

Such  was  the  position  of  the  three  claimants  when  the 
refined  policy  of  Louis  suggested  the  expedient  of  the 
treaty  known  as  the  first  Treaty  of  Partition.  By  First 
virtue  of  its  provisions  the  youtig  Elector  was  to  sue-  Treaty  of 
cced  to  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  Colonies : the  Partittou. 
Archduke  Charles  (the  Emperor’s  second  son)  was  to  Al  D* 
have  Milan;  the  Dauphin  taking  Naples,  UmT  Two 
Sicilies,  and  the  Italian  Provinces. 

Irritated  beyond  measure  when  the  sufficiently  arro- 
gant pretensions  of  the  contracting  Powers,  France, 

England,  and  Holland,  became  known,  Charles  exe- 
cuted a will  in  favour  of  Joseph  Ferdinand,  and  thus  Charles 
possibly  the  affair  of  the  succession  might  have  been  nukro  a 
arranged  had  not  the  singularly  inopportune  death  of Wl^  '"/*** 
the  young  Prince  once  more  thrown  the  apple  of  dis-  h 
cord  between  the  rival  Powers,  and,  as  it  were,  through  FwtlinamL 
their  widely  spread  connections,  into  the  lap  of  Europe.  Death  of 

The  renewed  uncertainty  in  the  Spanish  counsels  ****** 
brought  about  a second  Treaty  of  Partition  between  TUn* 
France  and  the  Maritime  Powers.  Its  provisions  placed  iqqq 
the  Austrian  Archduke  upon  the  throne,  and  made  some  prb>  fi  * 
modest  additions  to  the  share  of  the  Dauphin ; but,  like  Second 
the  former  treaty,  ita  only  real  object  was  to  distract  the  Trwuy  o* 
King  of  England,  and  we  may  well  wonder  that  he  suf-  Partition, 
fered  himself  to  be  so  palpably  deceived.  As  in  the  A-  D* 
former  instance,  Louis  himself  gave  notice  to  the  Spa-  1700. 
nish  Court  of  the  meditated  treaty,  and  as  then,  Charles 
II.  received  with  indignant  surprise  the  projects  of  three  ob^ct. 
foreign  Powers  to  arrange  his  succession,  and  even  to  Indigna- 
dismember  his  dominions.  The  approach  of  death  at  t«°“  of 
this  crisis  found  the  supine  and  feeble  monarch  in  the  Charlea. 
hands  of  the  Cardinal  Portocarrero,  and  probably  less  Intrigues  o.‘ 
able  than  ever  to  decide  on  a question  involving  so  great  Portwcsx- 
a stake.  The  Cardinal,  who  aptly  played  his  part  in  T*ro* 
the  business  as  a French  agent,  persuaded  the  King 
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Tliatory.  first  to  consult  the  jurists  of  the  country,  and  then,  as  a 
last  resource,  to  appeal  to  the  Pope.  In  both  instances 
the  arbiters  had  predetermined  their  answers.  They 
severally  declared  the  children  of  the  Dauphin  to  be  the 
rightful  heirs,  and  the  claims  of  Austria  as  dust  in  the 
balance  of  even-handed  justice.  Even  yet  the  King, 
ever  attached  to  the  Austrian  branch  of  his  own  family, 
wavered,  until  it  was  judged  expedient  to  aid  the  advice 
of  the  head  of  the  Church  by  the  stimulus  of  her  agents. 
Confessors,  armed  with  threats  and  promises,  presented 
themselves  at  the  dying  man’s  bedside.  By  turns  they 
urged  the  voice  of  Heaven,  and  the  unequivocal  decision 
of  Heaven’s  Vicar  upon  earth,  until  the  really  unfortu- 
Charles  II.  HAte  Monarch  was  terrified  or  silenced  into  granting 
lfenth  of  authority  for  a will  in  favour  of  Philip,  second  son  of 
the  Dauphin.  Should  lie  succeed  to  the  French  Crown, 
or  die  without  issue,  then  the  Crown  devolved  to  his 
younger  brother  on  the  same  conditions,  care  being 
taken  that  the  two  Crowns  should  never  sit  on  one  head. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  King  expired,  leaving  the  gertn 
of  many  wars  within  the  narrow  circle  of  the  royal 
diadem. 

The  above  is  a very  brief  sketch  of  a complicated  and 
the  Ute pro- somewhat  protracted  series  of  intrigues.  The  result 
cewiuigs.  impresses  us  very  strongly  with  a conviction  of  the  su- 
perior address  of  Louis  over  his  Austrian  opponents. 
It  was  in  I act  o contest  for  power,  in  which  abstract 
right  was  little  regarded  on  either  side,  nor  can  we  fail 
to  remark  with  surprise  the  supine  silence  of  the  Spanish 
nation  upon  a point  so  deeply  affecting  their  interests. 
Spain  in  fact  had  not  yet  learned  how  to  think  as  a na- 
tion, nor  did  this  knowledge  come  till  many  years  later. 
As  often  happens  when  people  are  brought  to  conscious- 
ness by  a rude  shock,  the  first  indications  of  thought 
and  reason  are  liewildered  and  incoherent,  so  has  it 
beeu  since  with  Spuin ; clear-sightedness  is  not  to  be 
expected  from  eyes  that  arc  but  hull'  unclosed. 

Conduct  of  The  conduct  of  Louis,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  will 
Loum.  being  commuuicatcd  to  him,  was  every  way  worthy  of 
the  policy  which  led  to  its  being  made.  In  spite  of  the 
orders  given  to  the  courier  who  brought,  the  important 
instrument  to  Paris,  to  proceed  thence  to  Vienna  in  case 
of  the  refusal  of  the  French  Monarch,  lie  yet  lingered 
and  dallied  with  his  prize  in  the  hopes  of  deceiving  the 
Maritime  Powers,  perhaps  with  the  idea  of  reconciling 
his  tortuous  policy  to  himself.  At  length  the  anxiously 
expected  determination  was  announced,  nor  did  it,  it 
must  be  confessed,  cause  much  astonishment.  Louis 
accepted  the  Crown  of  Spain  for  lus  grandson  Philip, 
aud  forthwith  prepared  with  provident  foresight  to  de- 
. fend  a decision  pregnant  with  war.  The  new  Monarch 
■cut  to  t*le  Was  despatched  to  take  possession  of  his  Kingdom,  and 
oTdua  ° ^or  ^ Pres*nl  his  accession  was  protested  against  only 
by  the  Emperor.* 

Bitterly  did  I^eopold  lament  that  he  had  allowed  the 
favourable  moment  to  escape  him  for  retaining  in  the 
line  of  Hapsburgh  the  succession  to  the  Crown  of  Spain. 
At  an  early  period  of  the  negotiations,  the  Austrian 
minister  at  Madrid,  Harrach,  u man  of  probity  and 
respectable  talents,  had  so  far  worked  upon  the  preju- 
dices of  the  weak  Kiug  ns  to  induce  him  to  require  the 
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presence  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  the  Emperor's  second  Annals  of 
son,  with  an  auxiliary  force  of  tou  thousund  men.  In-  G«™*ny. 
decision  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  postponed,  and 
finally  rendered  abortive  the  plan.  At  present  he  pre- 
pared himself  in  sullen  indignation  for  a contest  embit- 
tered for  him  by  his  own  impolitic  hesitation  ; as  usual 
also  on  all  such  occasions,  be  found  himself  anticipated 
in  his  own  Empire  by  the  restless  intrigues  and  the  lavish 
promises  of  his  enemy. 

The  Maritime  Powers,  who  were  the  first  applied  to,  adopt  the 
and  on  whom  the  greatest  reliance  was  placed,  were  Arcbduko 
unable  from  circumstances  to  give  any  assistance.  Wil-  Charles, 
liam  of  Orange  would  gladly  have  taken  vengeance  on  A*  D* 
Louis  for  the  duplicity  now  manifest  in  the  late  Partition  1 69H* 
Treaties ; he  looked  also  to  the  Empire  as  the  natural  j^"*^*1**1 
ally  of  England,  and  the  only  competent  barrier  against 
French  supremacy.  But  his  Parliament  thought  other-  indeeUioa. 
wise ; the  national  voice  was  uplifted  agaiiM  foreign  Prep*r»* 
interference,  in  particular  the  war  of  the  succession  was  **°°* 
designated  as  a matter  peculiarly  extrinsic.  The  Em-  Neutrality 
perur  now  turned  to  Hollnod,  but  here  self-interest  and  of  the 
the  machiuations  of  I^onis  negatived  his  hopes  of  sue-  Maritime 
cour.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria,  Maximilian,  was  the  in- 
slrument  employed  upon  this  occasion.  Disgusted 
the  withholding  by  the  Austrian  Court  of  some  subsidies  Conduct  0f 
due  to  him  on  uccount  of  the  late  Turkish  war.  he  Us-  HutUmd. 
tened,  after  some  natural  hesitation,  to  the  overtures  of  Anti-oa* 
Louis,  who  promised  to  secure  to  him  and  his  family 
the  perpetual  reversion  of  llie  St&dtholdcrship  of  the 
Spanish  Netherlands,  an  appointment  be  now  tempo-  Elector, 
rarity  occupied.  With  him  joined  his  brother,  the  young 
Elector,  Joseph  Clement  of  Cologne ; a striking  instance 
of  political  ingratitude,  since  he  owed  his  elevation  en-  Ingratitude 
tirely  to  the  Emperor’s  firmness,  as  we  have  had  occa-  ta> 
sion  in  the  last  chapter  to  show.  Both  Princes  agreed  SJ* 
to  receive  French  troops,  and  to  aid  and  co-operate  with 
France  and  Spain.  Shortly  after  a numerous  French 
corps  appeared  iti  the  S]ianish  Netherlands,  and  by  the  Spanish 
connivance  of  the  Gallo- Bavarian  Elector  took  posses-  Nether- 
sion  of  the  frontier  fortresses,  with  their  garrisons  us  pri-  a~ 
soners  of  war.  These  garrisons  consisted  of  Dutch 
troops  who,  by  virtue  of  an  existing  treaty  with  the 
Court  of  Spuin,  were  placed  therein.  Louis  now  offered 
to  restore  these  captives  to  liberty,  dtid  Holland,  accept-  R«ogn»- 
ing  the  bribe  as  the  price  of  their  neutrality  in  the  pre-  pl^,-ofb_ 
sent  war,  recognised  Philip  to  be  the  rightful  King  of  Holland! 
Spain. 

Disappointed  in  his  natural  allies,  the  Emperor  turned  Defection 
to  Italy,  but  here  also  he  was  doomed  to  fiud  himself  ^“k* 
expected  and  circumvented.  Victor  Amadeus,  Duke  Ofof 
Savoy,  held  the  keys  of  Lombardy,  and  was  in  other 
respects  the  most  important  person  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Alps.  He  was  accordingly  assailed  by  offers  which 
proved  fatal  to  his  allegiance.  His  daughter  was  be- 
trothed to  the  new  King  of  Spain  ; himself  named 
Generalissimo  of  the  Gallo- Spanish  troops,  with  a 
monthly  subsidy  of  fifty  thousand  dollars.  On  his  part 
he  added  ten  thousand  men,  and  engaged  to  give  the 
army  a free  passage  through  Milan.  In  like  manner,  A»<1  of  it* 
and  at  the  same,  time,  Charles  IV.,  Duke  of  Mantua,  Puke  of 
received  n Gallo-Spanish  garrison,  and  promised  active  M*ntua* 
co-operation. 

In  Germany,  besides  the  Electors  of  Bavaria  and  Tk*  Dukes 
Cologne,  the  Dukes  of  Brunswick-Wolfenbftttel  aud 
Saxe  Gotha  were  won  over  to  the  cause  of  France,  and  frnbett^l 
engaged  to  furnish  troops  in  return  for  subsidies.  «ad  Saxe 

In  Hungary  disaffection  again  reared  its  head ; Gotha 
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History.  Francis  Ragotsky,  son  of  the  last  Prince  of  that  name, 
had  seen  his  paternal  territories  alienated,  his  father  dis- 
graced, his  mother  a refugee  at  Constantinople,  himself 
reduced  to  the  pracarious  condition  of  a noble  without 
actual  rank*  and  a magnate  without  fortune.  Suspicion 
dogged  his  heels,  and  rendered  it  still  more  difficult  to 
bear  with  the  memory  of  glories  not  only  faded  but  pro- 
scribed. We  cannot  wonder,  and  hardly  blame,  if 
French  Ragotsky  nourished  in  secrecy  plans  of  retribution, 
cau»».  perhaps  also  of  vengeance.  It  is  confidently  said,  that 
Affair*  in  he  intended,  in  concert  with  the  disaffected  Hungarians 
uutJ*I7*  and  Transylvanians,  to  seiie  upon  the  Emperor  while 
iu  retirement  at  a country  seat,  and  after  putting  him 
Attempt  of  and  all  his  family  to  death  to  declare  Hungary  an  inde- 
Kagirioky.  pendent  Kingdom.*  At  any  rate  his  sentiments  were 
rightly  conjectured  by  France  to  be  such  os  afforded 
room  for  their  adroit  interposition.  The  usual  means 
were  taken  to  secure  his  co-operation  ; his  uucient  King- 
lorn  was  paraded  before  his  eyes,  the  old  glory  of  his 
line  was  recalled,  and  French  men  and  gold  were  pro- 
digally assured  to  him  on  the  condition  of  rendering  his 
rebellion  profitable  to  France.  Some  intercepted  letters 
He  i*  ar-  furnished  the  Emperor  with  proof  sufficient  to  arrest 
rested*  but  Ragotsky,  but  he  escaped  from  confinement,  and  retired 
escapes.  to  the  fastnesses  of  his  native  hills,  there  to  mature  the 
schemes  which  we  shall  in  due  time  develope. 

It  was  indeed  time  for  Leopold  to  bestir  himself,  and 
yet  he  met  with  little  encouragement  even  among  the 
natural  allies  and  protectors  of  the  Empire.  The  five 
Measure*  associated  Circles  of  the  Rhine  met  it  is  true  at  Ulm, 
of  the  and  renewed  their  former  league  of  mutual  defence,  but 
uMoeiated  at  the  same  lime  they  were  unanimous  in  the  deterini- 
ircle*.  nation  on  no  account  to  take  part  in  the  quesliou  of  the 
Spanish  succession.  It  may  be  supposed  the  Emperor 
Applies-  did  not  neglect  to  apply  to  the  Diet ; an  urgent  message 
lion  to  the  was  despatched  to  RatUhon  imploring  their  aid  on  be- 
half of  the  Milanese  and  the  Circle  of  Burgundy.  The 
Diet  listened,  and  debated,  but  determined  nothing. 
There  remained  one  Power  in  the  interest  of  Austria  ; 
a Power  which  this  crisis  secured  for  a friend  at  the 
present,  but  raised  to  the  rank  of  a rival  for  the  future. 

The  peculiar  circumstances  which  called  into  existence 

di»p«a>don  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  are  not,  even  in  the  cursory 
of  PruBMA.  view  we  allow  ourselves,  to  be  passed  by  without  com- 
ment. At  first  sight  it  may  seem  strange,  that  what 
the  great  Elector  failed  in  bringing  about,  should  be 
The  Elector  accomplished  by  so  moderate  a Prince  as  Frederic  III. 
of  Bran-  It  should  rather  be  said,  what  the  great  Elector  did  not 
'mail*1  Kin  bring  about ; there  is  no  evidence  that  he  attempted  to 
of  Phusiaf  P'oc*  n crimn  on  his  head.  Circumstances,  so  much 
more  powerful  than  persous,  rendered  such  a measure 
in  his  time  premature ; but  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
edifice,  nay  more,  be  left  it  so  nearly  finished,  a»  to 
require  only  time  aud  a favourable  crisis  to  complete 
Defence  of  the  structure.  Frederic  III.  is  charged  with  vanity  and 
idle  ambitiou  in  changing  the  Dukedom  of  Prussia  into 
a Kingdom.  It  is  impossible  to  fulhom  the  breasts  of 
Kings,  but  there  are  two  or  three  sufficient  reasons 
which  rebut  this  charge.  It  is  said  that  Prussia  was  nei- 
ther large  enough  nor  important  enough  to  merit  this 
distinction  ; yet  Denmark  and  Portugal  were  equally 
confined  in  territory,  and  after  experience  has  justified 
Frederic's  foresight.  But  besides  this,  it  could  not  have 
escaped  the  new  King’s  observation,  that  the  situation 
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of  Germany  was  very  different  now  from  what  it  was  Annals  of 
in  the  limes  preceiling  the  Peace  of  Westphalia.  Austria  Germany, 
had  ceased  to  be  the  predominating  and  sufficient  repre- 
sentative  of  Germany,  and  what  was  of  greater  import-  Prom 
ance,  German  unanimity,  and,  as  it  were,  monarchical  A*  D* 
simplicity  and  oneness,  was  no  more.  The  Duke  of  1699. 
Prussia  might  with  justice  become  what  the  Elector  of  !o 
Saxony  was,  or,  like  the  Stadtholder  of  the  House  of 
Orange,  unite  the  Prince’s  coronet  with  the  kingly 
crown.  Other  Princes  were  of  this  opinion,  it  is  on  Opinion  of 
record  that  the  Cur,  Peter  the  Great,  when  visiting  *h«  Otar, 
Frederic  at  Konip>berg,  only  two  years  previously,  hud 
given  him  the  title  of  King,  and  had  advised  him  to  A 
place  the  crown  on  his  head,  offering  for  himself  to  iggy 
acknowledge  his  dignity  forthwith.  Somewhat  later 
the  Enqierur  had  written,  “ That  whilst  he  recognised  Lettrr  of 
with  gratitude  the  services  of  the  Elector,  he  knew  no 
one  who  deserved  more  than  Frederic  the  rank  of  a 
King.”  Another  reason  less  politic,  but  far  more  praise- 
worthy, might  be  supposed  to  influence  the  Elector. 

He  waa  the  undoubted  champion  of  German  Protest-  The  Elector 
antistn,  as  his  futlier  hud  been  before  him  ; but  Protest- 
autism  required  an  authoritative  head,  and  could  not 
much  longer  co-exist,  under  the  impatient  tolerance  of 
Austria,  with  Imperial  Romanism.  The  King  of 
Prussia  might  do  more  for  the  religion  he  practised  than 
an  Elector ; he  would  raise  it  into  power  with  himself, 
and,  constituted  as  mankind  are.  respect  would  attach  to 
the  religious  faith  of  a Monarch  and  his  people,  which 
learning  and  talents  alone  would  be  unable  to  conciliate. 

There  would  be  also  certain  political  advantages,  pos- 
sibly accruing  from  taking  the  lead  iu  the  Evangelical 
body. 

Leopold  weighed  all  that  could  be  advanced  by  Fre-  Leopolo’* 
deric,  and  all  that  he  himself  expected  from  this  unusual  heutatiun. 
step,  long  and  warily  before  he  yielded  his  consent. 

Even  when  he  had  decided  he  did  not  immediately  act ; 
but  this  was  caution,  now  become  a second  nature. 

The  point  had  iudeed  been  mooted  for  many  months, 
but  difficulties  multiplied  and  expenses  increased,  uutil 
patience  and  liberality  had  lefi  nothing  further  to  object 
or  demand.  The  very  title  gave  some  trouble  : Bran-  Choice  of  a 
denburg  was  first  proposed,  but  here  Frederic  held  only  bile, 
a mediatory  sway ; then  Pomerania,  but  the  jealousy  of 
Swedeu  intervened,  and  the  recollection  that  it  belonged 
only  in  part  to  the  Elector;  lastly,  Prussia  was  chosen  a.  d. 
as  free  from  all  objection,  and  the  payment  (as  it  is  1700. 
said)  of  six  millions  of  dollars  smoothed  every  remaining  Nov.  <5. 
obstacle  :•  on  the  6th  November,  1700,  Leopold  signed  *j***^*dc 
tbe  instrument,  and  Frederic  was  declared  the  first  King  Kioj? 
in  Prussia. f in  PknbL 

The  terms  on  which  this  dignity  was  conceded  were,  Terms  on 
that  Frederic  should  raise  and  keep  ii  full  pay  ten  which  the 
t lion  sand  men  to  assist  the  Emperor  at  all  limes  of  war, 
as  well  as  a garrison  in  Philippsburg ; he  should  engage  w 
that  hia  rank  as  King  should  not  interfere  with  his  obli- 
gations as  a Prince  of  the  Empire  ; he  was  to  renounce 
all  claim  to  subsidies  yet  owing  to  him  by  Austria ; to 
stand  by  the  Emperor  in  all  periods  of  extraordinary 
importance ; and  to  promise  for  himself  and  his  heirs 
the  Electoral  vote  of  Brandenburg  in  favour  of  the 
House  of  Austria,  “ unless  grave  and  indispensable 


• Poellnitx,  Miimirtt,  &>  c.  in  loetx. 

f Horn.  n.  135  who  relates  a curious  anecdote  of  the  Itnjterial 
mnfeSKir,  the  Jesuit  Wolf.  The  above  sketch  has  chiefly  ’act- a 
taken  from  him. 
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reasons  obliged  the  Electors  to  choose  an  Emperor  oi 
another  family.’’* 

These  favourable  conditions  may  seem  to  absolve  the 
Emperor,  especially  if  we  add,  that  he  was  well  aware 
Louis  was  anxious  to  engage  the  Elector  on  the  same 
terms.  It  was,  however,  a rash  step,  even  if  not  rashly 
undertaken,  and  subsequent  events  have  fully  justified 
the  opinion  recorded  of  Prince  Eugene.  “ that  the  mini- 
sters who  gave  the  Emperor  advice  so  perfidious  ought 
to  be  hanged.” 

In  addition  to  the  new  King  of  Prussia,  Leopold 
reckoned  on  the  Duke  of  Rmnswick-Hunover,  who 
looked  to  a ninth  Electorate  as  the  recompense  of  his 
fidelity.  Altogether  he  took  the  field  with  eighty  thou- 
sand men,  neither  in  themselves  very  efficient,  nor  by 
any  means  united  in  the  plans  proposed  by  different 
commanders.  Italy  was  chosen  at  length  ns  the  imme* 
diate  scene  of  uctive  operations,  and  Eugene  despatched 
thither  with  thirty  thousand  men,  and  instructions  to 
drive  the  French  out  of  Lombardy.  The  Margrave 
Louis  of  Baden  led  twenty  thousand  to  the  Rhine  ; the 
remaining  regiments  of  veterans  and  worn-out  soldiers 
were  to  cover  the  hereditary  dominions.  In  the  mean 
while,  and  before  the  campaign  commenced,  the  Emperor 
thought  fit  to  strike  terror  into  the  disloyal  by  making  a 
severe  example  of  the  refractory  Dukes  of  Savoy  and 
Mantua.  The  former f was  declared  to  have  interme- 
diately forfeited  his  fief:  the  latter  was  pronounced 
guilty  of  felony  and  rebellion. 

The  eareer  of  Eugene  in  Italy  was  brilliant,  and  to 
the  last  degree  important  to  the  Emperor's  cause.  Ca- 
tinat  was  the  general  opposed  to  him,  an  able,  but  sin- 
gularly diffident  man.  Entrenched  in  strong  positions 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Adige,  with  considerable  garri- 
sons in  Mantua  and  Mirandola,  and  above  all  separated 
by  the  rocky  and  well-guarded  defiles  of  the  Tyrol  from 
the  Imperial  forces,  the  French  deemed  themselves 
secure.  Rut  they  bad  Eugene  to  deal  with,  a man  bold 
without  rashness,  and  decided  in  action.  He  crossed 
the  Alps  from  Hovcredo  in  the  Trcntin  to  the  Vicenlino, 
winding  his  way  unsuspected  through  the  rugged  valley 
of  the  Brenta,  and  appeared  suddenly  before  Viceuza, 
then,  within  a few  days,  after  amusing  and  dividing  the 
forces  of  Culinat,  beat  him  at  Carpi  with  loss.  Louis 
replaced  Catinal  by  Villerov,  who  sustained  very  sltortly 
a second  and  more  disastrous  defeat  at  Chiuri,  where 
the  French  general’s  rashness  and  vanity  led  him  to 
attack  a successful  enemy  in  a strongly  entrenched  posi- 
tion. The  French  retired  into  quarters  behind  the 
Oglio,  when  Eugene,  leaving  his  entrenchments,  reduced 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Duchy  of  Mantua,  and  occupied 
Mirandola  and  Guastalla  beyond  the  Po.J 

The  advice  that  had  been  secretly  tendered  to  the 
Emperor  by  William  of  Orange,  when  the  aid  of  the 
English  was  demanded,  was  to  risk  some  genera)  en- 
gagement which,  If  successful,  might  turn  the  balance 
with  the  wnverers,  and  so  materially  assist  the  Austrian 
cause.  The  fortunate  campaign  in  Italy  was  in  every 
sense  the  demonstration  required.  William  himself,  in 
July  of  this  year,  repaired  to  the  Hague,  to  arrange,  in 

* These  wo  the  word*  given  liy  Frederic  11.,  in  hit  ftlcmvirn 
pour  aervtr  a f Httioire  dt  HrandomUmrg. 

+ Meutel  gives  hi*  character  in  a few  biting  word*:  *•  The 
Duke  of  Savoy,  whose  entire  system  of  politic*  consisted  in  sealing 
himself  to  the  highest  bidder,'’  Ihni.  p.  613.;  but  after  all,  were 
DOt  his  politic*  the  result  of  his  local  position  P 

I Cow,  I (ml.  p.  434,  436.  P (inter,  JUtL  p.  123, 
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concert  with  the  Pensioner  Heinsius,  an  alliance  be-  A00*1*  of 
tween  Austria  and  the  Maritime  Powers.  After  some  * **n**y» 
months'  deliberation,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  with  no 
little  interruption  from  the  punctilious  Chancery  of 
Vienna,  the  Grand  Alliance  was  completed  between  the 
above  great  Powers,  and  other  friendly  States  were  in- 
vited to  join.  Holland  was  persuaded  to  accede  by 
fresh  hostile  attempts  ou  her  frontiers,  and  by  the  con- 
vict ion  that  in  war  was  her  only  safety  against  a piece-  Qr4ntj 
meal  dismemberment  of  her  Slates.  England,  hitherto  Alliance 
so  opposed  to  any  interference  in  foreign  politics,  and  formed, 
especially  indisposed  to  the  war  now  raging,  by  the 
memory  of  how  little  she  had  gained  by  similar  inter- 
vention, w as  gained  over  by  a false  move  on  the  part  of 
Louis.  For  once  that  politic  Monarch  overreached  Impolitic 
himself.  Persuaded,  as  it  is  said,  by  Mr  mistress  Ma-  conduct  of 
dame  de  Main  tenon,*  he  publicly  acknowledged  the  claim 
of  the  Pretender  (whose  father  James  II.  had  died  at  his 
Court)  to  the  English  Crown.  This  step  was  in  direct 
contravention  of  an  article  of  the  Peace  of  Ryswick,  but 
what  was  of  more  consequence  to  Louis,  it  clashed  with 
public  opinion  in  England.  The  nation  indignantly  Its  ronse- 
instructcd  the  new  Whig  Parliament  to  support  the  quenew. 
King  in  his  hostile  measures,  and  passed  the  Act  of 
Abjuration.  An  address  from  the  Lords  went  so  far  as 
to  soy  that  '*  his  Majesty,  his  subjects,  and  allies  could 
never  be  secure  till  the  House  of  AuMria  should  be  re- 
stored to  its  rights,  and  the  invader  of  the  Spanish  Mo- 
narchy brought  to  reason.'* 

The  principles  alleged  as  the  foundation  of  this  alii-  Terms  of 
ance  were,  satisfaction  for  the  Emperors  just  demands, 
and  an  arrangement,  required  for  the  safety  of  the  Mari- 
time  Powers,  that  the  Crowns  of  France  and  Spain  snccting 
should  never  sit  on  the  same  head.  Some  favourable  the  Spanish 
articles  to  English  and  Dutch  commerce  in  the  Spanish  succession. 
Colonies  and  in  the  Netherlands  were  inserted.  Finally, 
all  friendly  Powers  were  invited  to  take  part  in  the 
treaty;  the  Empire  was  especially  called  on  to  defend 
the  lm|>criul  Fiefs.  In  effect,  within  a few  weeks  the 
associated  Circles  made  preparations  to  abandon  their 
predetermined  neutrality.  The  Circles  of  Franconia  Conduct  oC 
and  Suabia,  with  the  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine,  joined  ***•  f°ur 
with  the  Circle  of  Austria  in  a levy  of  forty-four  thou- 
sand  men;  shortly  afterwards  they  formally  acceded  to 
the  Grand  Alliance.  To  them  were  subsequently  added 
the  Circle  of  Westphalia  and  the  Eiector  of  Treves.  At 
the  siune  time  the  Dukes  of  Brunswick-Walfenbilitel 
und  Saxe  (iothu  were  persuaded  to  abandon  France; 
we  have  already  seen  on  what  terms  Frederic  of  Prussia 
bound  himself  to  the  cause  of  the  Emperor. 

At  this  crisis  occurred  the  death  of  the  celebrated  of 
William  III.  of  England  and  Orange.  Not  altogether  jjjJ^ 
unreasonably  was  it  feared  that  his  widow  and  successor,  England. 
Anne,  might  repent  the  engagements  of  her  husband,  or  D> 
that  another  party  in  the  State  might  gain  the  upper  1702 

hand.  The  new  Queen,  however,  knew  the  real  inte-  March  8. 
rests  of  the  Kingdom  better.  She  recognised  in  the  Accession 
fullest  manner  the  Grand  Alliance,  and  added  her  deter-  ^u<,t!n 
initiation  to  wage  war  with  France  by  land  and  water,  H*ron*- 
until  some  certain  boundaries  were  affixed  to  so  en-  nKm  the 

crouching  a Power.  wu, 

Now  followed  the  formal  declarations  of  war  on  War  Tor- 
ch her  side.  Louis,  with  commendable  but  hopeless  . 

policy,  avoided  in  his  declaration  any  hostile  mention  of  15, 
the  Empire  as  such.  It  will  be  remarked  that  the  Diet  policy  of 

■ ■ — • _______  Lnuu  to- 
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Hiiiary.  had  as  yel  decided  nothing:.  That  somewhat  cautious 
' body  had  not  yet  been  able  to  discover  any  thing  re- 
Knwn  quiring  their  interference  in  the  proceedings  of  Louis 
A-  D’  or  in  the  lowes  of  the  Emperor;  an  overt  act  of  the 
1659.  Elector  0f  Bavaria,  in  taking  the  town  of  Ulm,  producedl 
*°  the  desired  conviction,  and  called  forth  their  unanimous 
1721*  declaration  of  war : the  Protestant  body  it  is  true  de- 
Frnitiated  "re<*  ce,*krated  Ryswick  clause  should  first  be 
hyan  «t  of  amended,  but  withdrew  their  opposition  when  the  Em- 
th«  Elector  peror  promised  to  repeal  this  himself  at  the  earliest 
of  Bavin*,  opportunity. 

Sri  30  Pending  these  negotiations,  the  MargTave  Louis  of 
Sodm  Baden,  with  the  Imperial  forces  and  the  troops  of  the 
intern  by  associated  Circles,  besieged,  and  at  length  took,  the  fort- 
tlic  Mm-  ress  of  Landau.*  On  the  Lower  Rhine,  the  Prussian 


and  Dutch  troops  reduced  the  fortress  of  Kaiserwerth ; 
but,  before  any  important  operations  were  performed  in 
kTiier-  this  quarter  and  in  the  Netherlands,  a new  name  made 
went*  itself  heard,  and  must  for  a few  sentences  arrest  the 
reduced.  course  of  our  narrative. 

<’h»rac*rr  J°hn  Churchill,  Earl,  and  afterwards  Duke  of  Marl- 
•f,h«  Duks  borough,  at  this  period  was  high  in  the  counsels  of  Queen 
of  Marl-  Anne,  as  he  had  previously  been  in  the  favour  of  Wil- 
t>*..rvi.gh.  liatn  IIL*  He  possessed  the  rare  merit  of  uniting  the 
qualities  of  An  able  general  and  a skilful  politician. 
Brave,  indefatigable,  and  enterprising  in  the  field,  it  was 
there  that  he  carried  into  execution  the  plans  which  he 
had  proposed  in  the  Cabinet.  He  had  the  further  ex- 
cellence of  a winning  and  popular  address ; and  it  is 
on  these  several  grounds  doubtful  whether  any  country 
ever  possessed  a more  useful  servant ; this,  os  it  is  the 
justest,  must  also  be  his  highest  recommendation. 
Marlborough  had  not  the  commanding  mind  to  have 
led  for  himself  under  any  circumstances.  His  avarice 
qualified  his  ambition,  and  his  ambition  had  nothing  in 
it  of  dial  terrible  greatness  which  holds  in  suspense  the 
liberties  of  mankind. 


Account  of 
Eugene  of 
Havoy. 


Ilia  friend  and  ally,  (rather  than  rival,)  Eugene  of  Sa- 
voy, or  as  he  wrote  himself,  Eugenio  von  Savoy,  was  des- 
tined in  early  life,  as  the  youngest  of  five  brother*,  to  the 
Church,  and  accordingly  when  quite  a child  was  enrolled 


a Canon  of  Rheims.  But  the  cloister  was  not  destined  to 


narrow  his  spirit.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  Eugene 
Maurice  Count  of  Soissona,  who  held  the  government 
of  the  Province  of  Champagne,  he  entered  the  military 
school  founded  by  Turcnne  and  Conde.  This  various 
education,  working  upon  a mind  eager  for  knowledge, 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  greatness  ; his  studies 
served,  as  it  were,  to  balance  and  steady  his  talents,  and 
to  render  him,  like  Marlborough,  an  able  politician  as 
well  as  a successful  general.  Yet  it  is  probable,  had 
Louis  known  how  to  prize  him,  his  career  as  a French 
soldier  of  fortune  might  have  been  very  different  to 
what  it  ultimately  proved  to  be.  Small  of  stature,  and 
at  that  time  of  weak  bodily  health,  he  was  contemptu- 
ously refused  a company  of  dragoons  which  he  requested 
of  the  King.  Soon  afterwards,  while  brooding  over  the 
gay  indifference  of  Louis,  and  the  licensed  insolence  of 
the  Court,  who  gave  him  the  name  of  “ the  little  Abbd,’’ 
his  mother  fell  into  disgrace.  She  was  a Muncini,  and 
niece  to  ihe  all-powerful  Mszarin,  but  venturing  to 
write  a satire  on  the  still  more  potent  La  Valliere,  was 
peremptorily  banished  from  France.  Eugene  left  Paris 
with  Conti  and  Comtnercy,  driven  to  desperation  by 


* The  King  of  the  Romani  here  first  signalised  bimwlf  by 
valour  «n«l  coolneaa. 
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this  last  indignity;  when  the  emissaries  of  the  King  Annabel 
overtook  the  fugitives  and  prevailed  on  his  two  compa-  0ttTqi*n>- 
niona  to  return,  he  refused  to  change  his  course,  swear- 
ing  that  he  would  never  re-enter  France  unless  sword  Aro™ 
in  hand.  Immediately  he  proceeded  to  Vienna,  and  1599 
entered  the  imperial  service  as  a volunteer  attached  to  to 
the  army  then  serving  against  the  Turks  in  Hungary.  D> 
His  subsequent  career  we  have  had  occasion  to  notice.  1721. 
The  sieges  of  Vienna,  Nefihasel,  and  Buda,  the  victories 
of  Zeulo,  Carpi,  and  Chian  established  his  reputation. 

At  the  moment  when  he  entered  into  a correspondence 
with  Marlborough.  Leopold  had  created  him  President 
of  the  Council  of  War,  and  had  confided  to  his  care  the 
contest  for  the  Spanish  succession.  He  had  struggled 
against  intrigues  potent  enough  to  have  ruined  a lest 
reputation,  but  it  is  but  just  to  Leopold  to  declare  that 
his  gratitude  and  sense  of  merit  aided  in  foiling  a 
despicable,  but  not  the  less  persevering  faction.* 

When  Marlborough  assumed  the  command  in  the  Operation* 
Netherlands,  it  was  with  the  intention  of  reducing  a5«Marih<>- 
aoon  as  possible  the  prominent  places  on  Ute  Meuse. 

For  this  purpose  he  collected  an  army  in  the  vicinity  of  |anda/ 
Nimwegen,  recalled  the  troops  who  had  been  employed 
in  the  siege  of  Kaiserwerth.  and  took  the  field  at  ihe 
head  of  nearly  sixty  thousand  men.  Opposed  to  him 
were  the  two  French  generals,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
and  the  Marshal  Boufflers,  the  former  for  show,  the 
latter  for  use.  On  the  French  retiring  upon  Brabant 
before  the  superior  forces  opposed  to  them,  the  Duke 
indignantly  threw  up  his  command  and  returned  to 
Paris.  As  BoufBert  would  not  hazard  an  engagement, 
there  was  nothing  in  that  quarter  to  arrest  the  operations  Hi*  ripnl 
of  the  allied  troops.  Within  two  months  Marlborough, 
assisted  by  the  celebrated  engineer  Cohorn,  look  Venloo, 
Rureroond,  Stevenswert,  and  finished  the  campaign  by 
the  reduction  of  Liege.  He  now  turned  his  thoughts  to 
a junction  with  the  Margrave;  indeed  had  the  two  Project  of 
armies  in  the  first  flush  of  success  been  able  to  unite,  the 
consequences  to  France  might  have  been  in  the  highest 
degree  disastrous,  but  the  war  was  not  fated  to  be 
brought  so  briefly  to  a close. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  sud- 


denly fell  upon  and  surprised  the  Imperial  city  of  Ulm, 
and  that  this  overt  act  of  hostility  called  down  upon  him 
the  tardy  indignation  of  the  Diet.  Following  up  this 
decisive  step,  the  Elector  despatched  ten  thousand  men 
under  General  D’Arco  to  effect  a junction  with  Marshal  Attempted 
Viilars.  That  officer  had  orders  to  croas  the  Rhine  and  ®f 

communicate  with  the  Bavarians,  if  poasible,  by  pene-  SJbJJ? 
trating  through  the  Black  Forest.  On  all  sides  the  rjikkl^ 
intended  junction  failed.  D’Arco  was  stopped  and 
finally  baffled  by  a body  of  Swiss  near  Schaffhausen, 
while  the  Margrave  engaged  the  French  at  Riedlingen,  Oct.  14. 
and  compelled  Viilars  to  recross  the  Rhine.  But  this  of 
attempt,  although  in  itself  abortive,  rendered  the  union  **  m8en* 
of  the  two  allied  armies  impracticable  for  this  campaign. 

Shortly  afterwards  both  sides  were  distributed  in  winter- 
quarters. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  that  early  in  this  year  a com- 
bined force  of  the  troops  of  Zell  and  Hanover  entered 
in  secrecy  the  territories  of  the  Duchy  of  Wolfenbtittel, 
and  falling  suddenly  upon  the  soldiers,  dispersed  in 


• These  brief  notice*  of  Marlborough  and  Eugene  are  from 
Core  and  Pfieter,  m loco,  who  quote  JHcmoiret  potrr  ternr  a T Hit 
Uire  du  Enure  Euqrne  de  Savoit,  par  M.  D'Artan villa.  Aim 
moiret  du  I'nnce  Eugene  de  Savage,  emit  par  lut-mime  ; cot,  liwV.  - 
ever,  written  by  himself  but  by  (he  late  Prince  of  Ligne. 
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quarter*,  compelled  the  Duke  to  recede  from  hit  en- 
gagement* with  France.  Thla  act  had  the  effect  of 
turning  the  neighbouring  Duke  of  Saxe  Gotha  back  to 
h»  allegiance  to  the  Emperor.  Excepting,  therefore, 
the  two  brothers,  the  Electors  of  Bavaria  and  Cologne, 
all  Germany  took  part  for  the  future  with  its  rightful 
head  and  Sovereign.*  In  Italy  the  supine  ness  or 
treachery  of  the  council  of  war  sitting  at  Vienna 
thwnrted  the  plans  and  chilled  the  enterprise  of  Eugene,  t 
In  consequence  no  action  of  importance  was  performed 
there  this  year,  if  we  except  a dtwbtful  victory  obtained 
by  the  Imperialists  at  Luzzara  over  the  King  of  Spain, 
who  had  arrived  Jo  share  in  person  the  glories  of  this 
campaign.  But  the  weakness  of  Eugene  compelled 
him  after  this  action  to  maintain  himself  within  hi* 
posts,  and  the  French  ultimately  regained  possession  of 
Guastalla,  Borgoforto,  and  other  places. 

At  sea,  a combined  fleet  set  sail  for  the  conquest  of 
Cadiz,  under  the  command  of  Sir  George  Hooke,  an 
admiral  who  owed  both  his  appointment,  and  his  sub- 
sequent immunity  from  a court-martial,  to  the  influence 
of  party  rather  than  his  own  merits.  Cadiz  was  not 
even  attempted,  but  a stroke  of  good  fortune  placed  a 
considerable  treasure  in  the  hands  of  the  allies.  The 
Spanish  plate  fleet  was  captured  in  the  bay  of  Vigo,  a 
port  of  Galicia ; and  thus  the  nation  was  compensated 
for  loss  of  honour  by  an  acquisition  of  money.  The 
greater  part  indeed  was  embezzled,  but  the  loss  to  Spain 
was  not  the  less,  and  must  have  been  very  considerable. 

The  campaign  of  1703  may  properly  be  styled  the 
“ achievements  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.’*  In  spile  of 
his  well-ascertained  defection,  it  seemed  difficult  for  the 
Emperor  entirely  to  renounce  him.  Austrian  negotia- 
tions were  not,  however,  at  that  time  peculiarly  happy, 
and  the  only  answer  which  the  mediatiuu  of  Leopold's 
minister  at  the  Bavarian  Court  obtained,  was  the  reduction 
of  Ratisbon  and  the  capture  of  Neuburgh  on  the  Danube. 
Marshal  Villara,  in  the  mean  time,  early  in  the  spring, 
after  breaking  up  the  Margrave’s  winter  quarter*  on  the 
Kintzig,  and  occupying  a considerable  number  of  the 
Imperialists'  posts  between  the  Rhine  and  the  moun- 
tains, invested  and  took  Kehl ; he  then  recrossed  the 
river  to  refresh  his  troops,  and  to  prepare,  with  the  com- 
mencement of  summer,  to  effect  a forced  junction  with 
the  Elector  hy  traversing  the  Black  Forest.  The  Mar- 
grave formed  strong  line*  at  Stollhofen,  and  awaited  the 
enemy's  approach,  relying  a great  deal  on  the  almost 
inaccessible  nature  of  the  ground,  the  difficult  moun- 
tain passes  which  intervened  between  Villara  and  the 
Elector,  and  on  the  obstacles  it  was  his  care  to  place  in 
his  way  during  the  months  of  inaction.  When  all  was 
prepared  on  both  aides  tor  attack  and  defence,  Villara 
crossed  the  Rhine  at  Strasburg,  and  attacked  the  Mar- 
grave’s lines  at  Stollhofen.  It  is  probable  this  attack 
was  but  a feint;  at  all  events  Villara,  after  sustaining 
a severe  check  before  the  strong  position  and  fresh 
troops  of  the  Margrave,  reinforced  by  some  Dutch 
regiments,  suddenly  turned  up  the  valley  of  the  Kint- 
zig,  and  with  incredible  good  fortune,  and  no  small 
courage  and  perseverance,  made  good  the  passage  of 
tile  Black  Forest  in  an  arduous  march  of  eleven  days. 
Some  idea,  may  be  firmed  of  the  nature  of  this  exploit, 
when  we  quote  the  Marshal's  own  description  of  the 

* p.  127.  Com.  p.  440.  Burnet,  Jfafer*  of  bu  Oum 
Timn.  vul  »*,  lib.  »iL  p.  409.  410. 

♦ “7*  it  suppoMd  tbs  President  Msas&d  was  cor- 
rupted by  France. 


ground  he  had  to  traverse,  where  (as  he  aays)  “ fifty  Annals  of 
trees  would  have  arrested  the  progress  of  an  army,  and  p*™*“7* 
the  removal  of  a little  earth  rendered  it  impossible  to 
pasa  except  by  constructing  scaffolds.”  The  two  bodies 
of  French  and  Bavarian  troops  effected  their  junction  \$Qg 
near  Duttlingen  on  the  I2lh  of  May. 

All  eyes  were  now  directed  to  watch  the  ensuing  A D> 
operations  of  this  formidable  force,  so  advantageously  1721. 
pasted  for  the  ruin  of  the  Austrian  States.  Nothing  Villara 
else  indeed  was  anticipated,  and  had  the  advice  of  wishes  to 
Villara  been  taken,  who  wished  to  march  direct  upon  “*reb  «■ 
Vienna,  it  is  probable  the  cause  of  the  Emperor  would  v,enM* 
here  have  been  fatally  deckled.  But,  as  often  happens, 
the  weaker  side  wm  saved  by  the  divisions  in  the 
councils  of  the  strong.  After  long  and  acrimonious  Plans  of 
debates,  the  plans  of  the  Elector  were  adopted,  to  open 
a communication  with  Vendome  in  Italy  through  the  p,1!  *“*** 
Tyrol,  while  Villars  remained  in  Bavaria  to  watch  the 
movements  of  the  Margrave : after  the  proposed  junc- 
tion had  taken  place,  it  was  further  intended  to  pour  the 
troops  of  the  three  corps  at  the  same  moment  upon  the 
Austrian  territories,  and  thns  prostrate  the  Emperor  and 
finish  the  war  simultaneously. 

The  Elector  departed  on  hia  enterprise  full  of  hope.  Attempt 
declaring  that  he  would  overrun  the  Tyrol  with  the  2P®“*** 
same  sword  which  be  had  received  as  a present  from  ly 
Leopold,  and  which  he  had  worn  at  the  siege  of 
Vienna.*  The  Duke  of  Vendome  meanwhile  received 
orders  to  direct  his  march  from  the  Milanese  on  the 
Tyrol,  there  to  join  the  Elector. 

At  first  every  thing  prospered  in  the  cause  of  the  June. 
Elector.  The  fortresa  of  Kulfstein,  the  key  of  the  valley 
of  the  Inn,  surrendered  immediately,  and  Rotemberg 
and  Hall  did  not  offer  a sufficient  resistance.  The 
Elector  proceeding  from  thence  marched  into  Inspruck  in  ,b*  *1*ctor* 
triumph,  and  no  longer  entertained  a doubt  of  success. 

The  next  night  undeceived  him.  On  every  mountain 
top  the  troopa  perceived  with  astonishment  beacon  fire*, 
yet  for  the  present  saw  no  enemy.  The  Elector,  llweoo 
despising  this  demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  Tyrolese 
peasants,  proceeded  in  vain-glorioua  security  until  he 
reached  a mountain  pass  of  peculiar  difficulty  on  the 
borders  of  the  Tyrol,  where  his  soldiers  were  obliged  to 
march  two  abreast,  and  that  with  danger : here  the 
Tyrolese  made  their  first  stand.  From  the  heights 
descended  vast  masses  of  rock,  detached  by  unseen 
hands,  crushing  the  unhappy  soldiery  below.  Ou  a His  defsat, 
given  signal,  the  peasants  fell  on  the  cowering  troops,  and 
beat  them  back  with  a loss  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
officers  and  twelve  hundred  men.  Success  added  all 
that  was  needed  to  render  their  patriotism  invincible. 

The  Elector  suffered  repeated  losses,  his  troops  were 
daily  attacked,  and  harassed  by  nightly  surprises. 

Baffled  and  beaten,  the  Elector  retreated  step  by  step,  a.  d. 
and  reached  MQnich  with  the  loss  of  all  his  conquests,  1703, 
except  Ku&tein,  and  with  scarcely  a third  of  his  troops  Aug. 
remaining. t liow  different  his  position  now  was  from 
what  it  had  so  lately  been  may  be  conjectured,  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  question  now  was,  how  to  save 
Bavaria,  as  then  it  had  been  how  to  ruin  Austria.  Here  Villus 
again  Villara  proved  himself  useful  to  the  Elector,  by  bis 
beating  the  Austrian  General  Sty  rum,  when  oil  hi* 
inarch  to  throw  himself  between  the  French  camp  at  * 

Dillingen  and  the  fugitive  Gallo-Bavarians.  The  Mar- 
grave, in  the  mean  while,  suffering  like  Eugene  from  the 


• P filter,  Ibid.  p.  128. 


f Mmscl,  Ibid.  p.  614. 
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shameful  neglect  or  more  profligate  treachery  of  the 
' council  of  war,  did  not  venture  to  attack  Villim,*  hut 
leaving  Stollhofen  anticipated  the  enemy  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  Augsburg.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  obtained 
the  command  of  the  French  army  on  the  Rhine,  and 
with  it  had  orders  to  co-operate  with  the  Elector  and 
Villars  in  Bavaria.  Whether  charmed  with  separate 
command,  or  from  any  better  motive,  the  Prinoe  pre- 
^ ferred  investing  the  maiden  fortress  of  Brisac.  To  hia 
k own  great  surprise  the  place  surrendered  itself  in  four- 
teen days,  and  the  heroic  Duke  under  the  circumstances 
■ could  not  resist  the  pleasure  of  returning  to  Paris,  in 
order  to  receive  in  person  the  congratulations  of  the 
Court.  On  his  departure,  Marshal  'La Hard  assumed  the 
command,  beat  the  Crown  Prince  of  Hesse  Cassel,  aud 
after  a protracted  siege  reoccupied  Landau. 

The  Gallo- Bavarians  under  the  Elector  and  Villars 
performed  little  of  note,  until  the  departure  of  the  latter 
in  disgust  restored  union  to  their  counsels.  He  waa  suc- 
ceeded by  Marsin,  who  before  the  end  of  the  campaign 
retook  Augsburg,  and  reduced  Passau,  the  key  of  Austria. 

Affairs  in  Italy  proceeded  with  mixed  success.  The 
failure  of  the  Elector's  enterprise  crippled  the  French, 
i while  the  conduct,  so  often  alluded  to.  of  the  council  of 
war  rendered  the  movements  of  the  Imperialists  hesi- 
tating and  almost  exclusively  defensive. 

General  Slarcmbcrg  hung  upon  the  DukeofVen- 
dome  in  his  march  to  join  the  Bavarians,  and  foiled 
him  in  an  attack  upon  Ostigiia.  Tims  diverted  from 
his  principal  aim,  Vendome  changed  his  course,  and 
appeared  before  Trent  in  the  beginning  of  August,  a 
place  strongly  garrisoned,  but  incapable  of  standing  a 
siege  from  the  too  extensive  nature  of  its  somewhat 
antique  fortifications.  While  preparing  to  inveal  this 
city*  the  defection  of  Victor  Amadeus  of  Savoy  recalled 
him  to  bead-quarters  at  Mantua,  and  saved  (he  Treuliu. 

This  versatile  Prince,  versatile  from  local  position 
and  circumstances,  deserted  the  French  alliance  with  the 
same  haste  as  he  had  acceded  to  it : yet  was  his  conduct 
not  altogether  impolitic,  nor  probably  his  anticipations 
without  reason.  He  bad  secured  already  the  advan- 
tageous marriage  of  his  daughters,  and  was  apprehen- 
sive for  the  future  that  any  further  accession  of  power 
to  France,  beyond  the  Alps,  would  so  much  lessen  his 
own  independence.  Gladly,  therefore,  lie  listened  to 
the  overtures  made  him  by  the  allies ; be  was  offered 
the  command  of  the  Italian  army  with  a considerable 
monthly  subsidy.  In  addition,  some  territorial  acqui- 
sitions, acceptable  as  belonging  in  part  to  the  rival 
house  of  Mantua,t  were  promised.  Stimulated  at  ouce 
by  what  he  hoped  to  gain  on  the  one  hand,  and  what 
be  feared  to  lose  on  the  other,  the  Duke,  on  the  26th 
October,  publicly  acceded  to  the  Grand  Alliance,  and 
prepared  to  make  head  against  Vendome  and  Teasel, 
who  speedily  invested,  and  by  the  winter  almost  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  hia  dominions. 

In  Spain,  where  Philip  of  Anjou  had  assumed  as  his 
own  the  prize  for  which  so  much  blood  was  being 
spilled,  the  violent  measures  of  the  French  party  caused 
universal  disgust.  A large  and  influential  body  of 
grandees  fled  to  Portugal,  whither  Leopold  was  at 
length  persuaded  to  send  his  second  sou  Charles,  after 
solemnly  proclaiming  him  King  of  Spain  at  Vienna. 

* Par  which  he  was  blamed  by  those  who  did  not  understand 
the  peculiarities  of  the  council  of  war  at  Vienna.  Burnet, 
J htt ury  0/  Au  Otrn  Timet,  lib  vii.  veL  iv.  p.  4. 

f TTw  c were  part  of  the  Moat  f err*  t.  Coxe,  vol.  iu.  p.  452. 


Peter,  King  of  Portugal,  entered  warmly  into  hia  Annals  of 
views,  and  the  young  Prince  stepped  on  the  shores  of  r,,l*nJ* 
Lisbon  from  the  deck  of  an  English  man-of-war  • So 
far  his  prospects  could  not  well  be  fairer.  Yet  how 
little  did  events  correspond  with  such  a flattering  pro-  j 
raise.  to  * 

The  next  year  witnessed  the  real  commencement  of 
the  war  in  the  junction  of  Eugene  and  Marlborough.  1721. 
Many  circumstances  combined  to  suggest  this  most  ini-  Sept, 
portant  manoeuvre,  among  the  rest  the  inconsequential  Cu-optra- 
results  of  the  preceding  partial  campaigns.  Another 
reason  was  the  rising  disaffection  in  Hungary,  of  which  * 

it  is  now  ueceasary  to  speak.  D 

The  designs,  the  capture,  and  the  flight  of  Francis  1704. 
Ragotsky  have  been  already  noticed.  For  eighteen  Junction’ of 
months  he  lay  concealed  in  Poland,  arranging  the  plan  Eugene 
of  a general  rising  with  the  still  dissatisfied  Nobles  of  f’*®  MarV- 
Hungary.  At  the  moment  when  the  Emperor,  appre-  ®8roM^* 
hemdve  of  the  threatened  junction  between  die  forces  of 
Villars  aud  the  Elector,  drew  nearly  all  hia  troops  out  of  - 

Hungary  to  cover  the  hereditary  dominions,  Ragotsky  Francis 
invested  Mongati,  and  poured  his  wild  army,  if  army  it  Rujcutsky 
could  be  called,  over  the  neighbouring  plains.  Onoe  *n  Hud- 
more  on  the  point  of  being  captured  by  the  Imperialists  pfiMnrests 
under  Montecuculi,  he  escaped  again,  recruited  his  Mungatz. 
strength,  and  by  degrees  gut  possession  of  the  greater  d. 
part  of  the  fortresses  iu  Eastern  Hungary.  Hisadher-  1703. 
ents  even  pushed  their  advanced  corps  info  Moravia  Advances 
and  Austria.  Emboldened  by  success,  and  partly  by  »“•»  Aus- 
tbe  usual  supinene&s  of  the  Austrian  Court,  the  Hun- 
garians  now  demauded  the  recognition  of  Ragotsky,  by  ^ the  Hutt. 
the  title  of  Prince  of  Transylvania,  the  abolition  of  the  g*mua. 
hereditary  monarchy,  and  the  revival  of  the  daugeruus 
clause  of  King  Andrew,  so  often  alluded  to : the  Pro- 
testants claimed  also  full  restitution,  and,  not  unnaturally, 
the  expulsion  of  their  inveterate  enemies  the  Jesuits. 

Under  cover  of  the  negotiations  arising  out  of  these 
demands,  the  Hungarians  proceeded  iu  their  career, 
and  even  threatened  the  capital. f 

In  this  emergency,  Leopold  turned  to  the  Maritime  Leopold 
Powers  for  effectual  help:  at  the  instance  of  Eugene, 
application  was  made,  through  the  foreign  minister,  J?1*  H*n- 
Wratislaw,  to  Queen  Anne  ] The  Duke  of  Marl-  p^erv. 
borough  aided  the  project  with  all  his  influence : that 
great  statesman  saw  at  a glance  that  the  only  effective 
assistance  which  it  was  possible  to  render  the  Emperor, 
was  by  a diversion  in  his  favour  in  the  spot  where  it  was 
most  needed,  namely,  the  heart  of  Germany.  The  lime  Opinion  of 
was  past  when  any  success,  however  great,  on  the  Mart- 
frontiers,  or  along  the  Rhine,  could  influence  the  war,  or  trough, 
even  give  security  to  Austria,  threatened  at  once  by 
Bavaria  and  Hungary.  Eugene  shared  the  Duke’s  plans, 
and  to  these  two  was  added  during  this  winter  the  Pen- 
sioner Heinsi  us.  1 1 was  not,  however,  judged  expedient  a.  d. 
to  extend  this  confidence  either  to  the  English  or  the  1704. 
Dutch  Government  at  large.  A campaign  on  the  Plan  of  the 
Moselle  was  held  out  as  the  object  in  view.  Accordingly,  ST"1*''?*' 
early  in  May,  Marlborough  set  out  from  Maastricht, 
and  proceeded  first  to  Coblentx,  from  whence  it  was  t^e  * 
apprehended  by  the  enemy  he  would  commence  opera-  Mobile, 
lions  on  the  Moselle.  This  drew  Villeroy  from  the 
Upper  Rhine  to  secure  Lorraine,  and  to  make  a show 
on  the  side  of  the  Netherlands  of  besieging  Huy. 

Scarcely  awaiting  his  approach,  the  British  commander 


* Coze,  Ibid.  p.  438.  f Case,  /M.  p.  464,  465. 
] Burnet,  vul.  iv.  p.  56. 
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History,  recommenced  his  march,  and  arrived  at  Camel,  opposite 
Mayence,  and  while  the  French  generals  in  dismay 
hung  uncertain  upon  the  Rhine,  he  passed  the  Neckar 
at  Ladeuburgh,  from  which  place  he  extorted  the  con- 
sent of  the  States-General  to  the  further  advance  of 
their  troops.  It  was  now  evident  that  the  Danube 
instead  of  the  Rhine  was  to  be  the  scene  of  action. 
Leaving  the  French  in  his  rear,  he  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  cavalry,  and  pushed  onwards;  recrow ng 
the  Neckar  at  Lauffen,  he  had  his  first  interview  with 
Prince  Eugene  at  Moudclsheim.  Mutual  confidence 
and  admiration  were  the  basis  of  their  conferences; 
personal  rivalry  at  no  lime  seems  to  have  interrupted 
their  counsels  for  the  public  good,  and  these  celebrated 
commanders  are  a rare  example  of  reol  friendship 
between  two  charactersof  parallel  excellence  in  the  same 
pursuits  of  statesmanship  and  arms. 

Viait  of  the  In  the  mean  while  the  Margrave  Louis  of  Baden,  who 
Mvgrafe  had  been  an  unwilling  witness  of  a fresh  junction  of 
fifteen  thousand  French  troops  with  the  army  of  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  sought  the  two  generals  in  their  head- 
quarters at  Great  Happach,  on  the  Rems.  He  came, 
be  said,  to  attach  himself  to  the  saviour  of  Germany,  in ' 
the  ho|>o  through  li is  means  of  restoring  his  country’s 
tarnished  honour.  **  With  proper  assistance,'*  replied 
Marlborough,  **  your  country  will  best  be  saved  by 
Plan  of  yourself.***  By  the  subsequent  plan  of  operations,  it 
operations.  wuS  concerted  that  tire  Margrave  should  unite  with 
Marlborough,  exchanging  the  command  with  him  every 
twenty-four  hours.  Eugene  was  to  repair  to  the  Rhine, 
and  prevent  Tallard  (now  fully  acquainted  with  the 
designs  of  the  Imperialists)  from  giving  any  more  assist- 
ance to  the  devoted  Bavarians. 

Siormina  The  first  enterprise  which  presented  itself  to  the 
allied  army  was  the  forcing  of  the  Elector's  lines  of 
Schellenberg.  It  was  on  these  heights  that  the  Bava- 
rian General  D'Arco  was  posted  with  twelve  thousand 
men  to  cover  the  entrance  into  Bavaria  by  Dornwerth. 
The  Elector  himself  kept  within  a strongly  fortified 
camp,  between  Dillingen  and  Lauingen.  Disregarding 
the  opposition  or  the  Margrave,  Marlborough,  on  the 
day  of  holding  the  supreme  commund,  attacked  and 
forced  the  lines,  driving  D'Arco  across  the  Danube  with 
the  loss  of  five  thousand  men.  This  step  forced  the 
Elector  back  to  the  fortified  town  of  Augsburg,  at  the 
same  lirnethU  Marlborough  advancing  cut  him  off1  from 
Bavaria.  The  time  was  opportune  for  negotiation,  and 
accordingly  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  gain  over  the 
In  Binaris.  EldBhir.  Much  was  offered  to  him  ; in  a word,  wealth 
July  14.  power,  instead  of  present  ruin.  Affecting  to  ac- 

He  tempo-  cede,  lie  passed  the  period  of  negotiating  in  secret  com- 
r*1"t|5  munications  with  the  French  under  Tallard.  When 
brv*ki*off  l**e  d*)’  was  fixed  for  signing  a definite  peace,  news 
•hr  ntgo-  arrived  in  the  Bavarian  camp  that  Tallard  wax  iidvnnc- 
tiatioci*.  ing  with  thirty-five  thousand  men.  The  Elector  now 
poailively  refused  to  sign,  and  his  country  was  given  up 
at  once  to  military  execution. 

In  effect.  Eugene  had  found  it  impossible  with  barely 
eighteen  thousand  men  to  prevent  Tallard  from  march- 
ing to  the  assistance  of  the  Elector.  He  therefore 
contented  himself  with  following  him  closely,  and 
reached  Hochstftdt  the  day  before  Tallard  effected  a 
junction  wi.h  the  Bavarians  at  Augsburg. 
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ll\d.  p.  133;  who  adJ»  that  the  Duke,  in  detailing 
his  plan*.  npi^niJeil  to  each  the  clMiacterisbc  remuk,  " That  can, 
and  it  mint  be  duiie.n 


After  leaving  his  troops  advantageously  posted  at  Annal*  ef 
Hochst&dt,  Eugene  hastened  to  confer  with  Marl- 
borough  on  the  position  of  affairs : they  were  joined  by  ~-^roin 
the  Margrave,  and  Neiiburg,the  place  of  their  meeting,  A 
witnessed  a council  of  no  ordinary  importance.  As 
usual,  the  voice  of  Marlborough  was  for  instant  battle,  lo 
and  in  this  design  he  was  secretly  upheld  by  Eugene.  Ai  D. 
The  Margrave  urged  with  excusable  caution  that  Eng.  1721. 
laud  risked  nothing,  but  the  Emperor  his  all  in  a pitched  Council  of 
battle.*  At  length  it  wa*  proposed  to  the  Margrave  to  ww  at 
proceed  with  the  siege  of  Ingolstadt  and  Ratisbon,  and  N^diwg. 
especially  by  means  of  the  former  place  to  secure  their 
passage  over  the  Danube  The  Margrave  acceded,  and  0T.cratu>u*. 
withdrew  to  his  assigned  post  There  was  no  longer  Mart- 
any  point  of  difference  between  the  two  remaining  bonmjrb 
generals,  and  Marlborough  hastened  to  unite  with 
Eugene’s  detachment  nt  HochstLdt  This  manoeuvre  it»,  11. 
was  rendered  imminently  necessary  by  the  crossing  of  A.  D. 
the  Danube  at  Dillingen  by  the  Gallo-Bavarians,  in  the  1704. 
hope  of  cutting  off  Eugene’s  corps,  or  at  least  of  sepa- 
rating the  allied  forces. 

Scarcely  had  the  junction  been  effected,  when  Mari-  Mwt- 
borough  determined  to  give  battle  immediately,  before 
he  was  himself  attacked.  Subsequent  events  prove  the  io 
calculations  of  the  Duke  to  have  heen  correct,  as  he  bwtile. 
learned  from  his  prisoner.  Marshal  Tallard,  that  such 
was  indeed  the  intention  of  the  Gallo-Bavarians.  Resides, 
the  Imperialists  were  in  want  of  magazines,  and  it  was 
known  that  Villeroy  was  on  his  way  from  the  Rhine  to 
fall  on  their  rear.  And  yet  it  was  a decision  pregnant 
with  anxiety.  The  Margrave  was  detached,  and  by  so 
much  the  Imperialists  were  weakened.  If  lost,  the 
battle  undid  and  overthrew  the  successes  of  many 
months,  laid  the  Emperor  open  to  the  insolent  demands 
of  the  Insurgents  of  Hungary,  and  the  irritated  ven- 
geance of  hia  subject,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  Europe 
could  no  longer  hope  to  dictate  moderation  to  the 
House  of  Bourbon.  For  himself,  the  commander  who  Krt  of  ihe 
should  lose  so  much,  lost  also  his  reputation  in  the  eves  BsUlr  of 
of  the  civilized  world.  It  was  doubtless  a decision  re- 
quiring  firmness,  nor  is  it  easy  to  overrate  the  tremen- 
dous stale  of  responsibility  which  pressed  upon  Marl- 
borough and  Eugene  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Blen- 
heim. 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th  August  fifty-two  thousand  Aug.  15. 
Imperialists  were  ranged  against  fifty-six  thousand  a.  ii. 
French  and  Bavarian  troops.  Marlborough  held  the  1704. 
left  wing,  and  was  opposed  by  Tallard  ; Eugene  on  the  Tbv 
right  found  the  Elector  and  Marsin  before  him.  In 
front  of  the  Imperialists*  position  a marsh  was  formed 
by  the  amall  river  Nebel,  and  it  is  generally  supposed 
that  the  loss  of  the  batlie  may  he  attributed  to  the 
aupioeness  of  Tallard  in  permitting  Marlborough  to 
cross  this  with  hia  cavalry  unopposed.  At  the  very 
moment  of  the  croasing,  a cannon  ball  stmek  the  earth 
so  close  to  the  Duke  as  to  graze  his  horse ; he  rose, 
however,  from  the  shock  unhurt  and  undaunted.  After 
passing  the  swamp,  repeated  attacks  were  made  on  the 
enemy  posted  upon  a gentle  rising  ground,  and  at 
every  effort  the  resistance  became  fainter.  This  might 
partly  be  attributable  to  the  confined  nature  of  the 
ground,  and  to  the  error  of  Tallard  in  having  shut  up 
too  large  a body  of  troops  in  the  village  of  Blenheim. 

So  soon  as  the  infantry  had  crossed  the  tnarsh,  and  was 
come  to  the  assistance  of  the  cavalry,  tlie  rout  became 


• Pfuter,  JUd.  p.  134, 
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general  on  the  right  wing.  Tallnrd  himself,  hemmed 
in  with  his  staff,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  adjutant  of 
the  Prince  of  Hesse  Casrel.  The  remains  of  his  cavalry 
were  swept  into  the  Danube,  or  captured.  Marlborough, 
putting  a slop  to  the  pursuit,  turned  to  inclose  Blen- 
heim, and  to  assist  Eugene.  That  general  had  done  all 
that  courage  and  skill  could  effect  against  au  enemy  far 
more  advantageously  posted  than  the  wing  which  had 
been  opposed  to  Marlborough.  After  many  spirited 
attacks  and  repeated  endeavours  to  cross  the  marsh,  he 
had  so  well  suxmined  his  own  position,  and  so  closely 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  that  they  had  found 
it  impossible  to  detach  any  assistance  to  Tallard,  at  the 
moment  when  such  succour  might  have  saved  the  right 
wing,  and  perhaps  materially  altered  the  decisive  result 
of  the  day.  When,  however,  it  was  seen  that  all  was 
lrwst  on  that  aide,  the  electoral  troops  were  hastily  with- 
drawn from  the  villages  in  which  they  were  posted,  and 
it  became  practicable  for  Eugene  to  co-operate  with  his 
colleague  in  reducing  Blenheim.  This  was  shortly 
effected,  after  (he  commander  had  rushed  into  the 
Danube,  and  most  of  his  superior  officers  had  either 
followed  his  example,  iw  had  jierished  sword  in  hand. 

In  this  battle  the  Imperialists  HiffVred  a loss  of  four 
thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-two  killed, about  seven 
thousand  wounded,  and  two  hundred  and  seventy-three 
missing.  But  on  the  side  of  (be  Gallo-Bavarian*  the 
loss  was  immense,  and  exceeded  forty  thousand  men : 
the  Elector  and  Mamin,  flying  with  precipitation,  crossed 
the  Danube  at  Ddlmgea,  and  in  all  hasie  retreated  upon 
the  Rhine,  leaving  the  entire  country  lietween  that  river 
and  the  Dauutke  iu  the  hands  of  the  victorious  enemy. 

The  immediate  result  of  this  opportune  victory  was 
the  reduction  of  Bavaria.  Ingolstudt  opened  its  gates 
to  the  Margrave,  and  Ratisbon  followed  the  example. 
Augsburg  and  Ulm  recovered  their  liberty.  The 
Elect ress  receiver!  the  civility  due  lo  her  sex,  but  was 
forced  to  confine  herself  lo  Mfinich,  which  was  first 
dismantled,  and  to  deliver  up  ail  the  fortresses,  revenues, 
and  resources  of  the  Electorate.  Max  Emanuel  had 
played  for  a great  stake,  and  Ida  loss  was  proportionate. 

But  the  reduction  of  Bavaria,  important  as  that  step 
was  in  every  point  of  view,  did  not  monopolize  the 
exertions  of  Marlborough  and  Eugene  for  the  rest  of  the 
campaign.  Pursuing  the  flying  Elector,  they  crossed 
the  Rhine  at  Philippsburg,  and  made  preparations  to 
attack  Villeroy  in  Alsatia.  Yet  once  more  the  usual 
good  fortune  (hat  interposes  to  protect  a failing  cause, 
distracted  the  councils  of  the  Imperialists,  and  virtually 
saved  France.  Tfie  Margrave  was  for  besieging  Lan- 
dau, and  thus  covering  the  associated  Circles,  hut  par- 
ticularly Suabia,  from  the  attacks  of  the  garrison.  The 
young  King  of  the  Kottmus,  who  held  from  his  father 
the  rank  of  Generalissimo,  tell  into  his  views : that  those 
views  were  not  purely  patriotic  was  more  than  suspected, 
and  there  were  not  wanting  many  to  ascribe  this  un- 
towsrd  movement  to  the  Margrave’s  known  jealousy  of 
his  colleagues,  or  even  to  his  fanatical  dislike  of  the 
influence  and  success  of  heretics  and  Protestants.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  here  was  lost  a glorious  opportunity  of 
striking  France  a blow  nearer  home,  at  a time  when  her 
troops  (as  was  abundantly  proved)  were  too  dispirited 
by  defeat  and  flight  to  offer  an  effectual  resistance. 
When  it  appeared  that  Landau  could  hold  out  but  a 
short  time  longer,  Marlborough  advanced  upon  and 
immediately  took  Treves,  and  sent  the  Prince  of  Hesse 
Cassel  to  reduce  Trurbach,  a service  which  was  speedily 


performed.  Late  in  the  year  Landau  yielded  itself,  and  Annal*  of 
thus  closed  the  most  glorious  campaign  the  arms  of  the  (**m*ny- 
Emperor  had  yet  witnessed.  The  moral  consequences 
of  defeating  the  (hitherto)  invincible  Louis  were  still  to  rora 
be  developed,  and  in  other  hauds  might  have  been  yet  ymq 
more  valuable  than  the  first  fruits  of  conquest.*  tM  * 

Secure  on  the  side  of  Bavaria,  the  Emperor  turned  to  D 
punish  the  refractory  Hungarians  under  Ragotsky.  1721 
That  Prince  had  met  with  considerable  success  along  Landau  is 
the  frontier ; at  present  he  wax  menacing  Leopoldstadi  taken, 
with  an  irregular  but  formidable  force  of  thirty  thousuud  ?**• 
men.  He  was  attacked,  however,  by  General  Hcister, 
now  largely  reinforced  from  the  victorious  army  on  the  fan!  r,^ 
Danube,  and  most  signally  defeated  at  Tvroau  So  prfdty  at 
severe  was  his  loss  that  for  the  future  his  operations  Tyrnuu. 
were  necessarily  confined  to  the  interior,  and  the  Aus- 
Irian  frontier  was  freed  from  any  further  apprehension. 

In  the  winter,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  paid  The  Duke 
Frederic  a visit  at  Berlin,  and  conducted  himself  of 
with  such  skill  and  address  in  his  audiences  with  *hat 
monarch  as  to  secure  his  favour,  and  the  promise  of  a iam 
large  contingent  for  the  following  year.f  Thence  he  lti*  rc- 
retumed  by  Hanover  and  the  Hague  lo  England,  «r«h»- 
where,  as  is  well  known,  his  splendid  services  attracted 
the  admiration  of  two  rival  and  nicely  balanced  parties, 
and  the  gratitude  of  a weak  and  capricious  Queen. 

Even  the  Emperor  seems  on  this  •ccasioa  to  have 

evinced  some  warmth  of  feeling  for  his  preserver.  A 

Latin  letter  is  extant,  in  which  he  offers  the  Duke  the 

title  of  Prince  of  the  Empire.  We  shall  subsequently  I*  created  a 

find  that  his  successor,  Joseph,  added  the  substantial  ***j“f*  °.f 

Lordship  of  Mindelheim,  in  Bavaria,  to  the  somewhat  ,“e*,InP,,*• 

shadowy  recompense  now  proffered  by  Leopold. 

At  this  auspicious  period,  when  the  drooping  eagles  Death  of 
of  Austria  were  resuming  their  place  of  preeminence,  ****  **m- 
when  Hungary  was  no  longer  dangerous,  and  Bavaria  j^r 
existed  no  more,  expired  the  Emperor  Leopold,  in  the  jJay  $. 
sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  forty-seventh  of  his  D. 
reign.J  Hit  character  we  have  given  elsewhere.  It  is  1705. 
not  one  which  arrests  our  esteem,  and  it  must  for  ever 
be  doubted  by  the  impartial,  whether  the  title  of  “ Great,” 
which  Leopold  careied  to  the  grave,  was  not  rather  due 
to  the  events  of  his  reign  than  to  himself.§ 

Joseph  l.,  his  son  and  successor,  ascended  the  throne  Hi*  *on 
under  highly  favourable  auspices,  and  attended  by  more  *od  •««**. 
than  the  usual  partial  hope*  which  are  naturally  attached  !!**  J°*Th 
to  the  commencement  of  a new  reign.  Educated,  by  ** 
the  wisdom  of  his  father,  under  a liberal-minded  pre- 
ceptor, Charles  Dietrich  Otto,  Prince  of  Salm.  it  was 
justly  apprehended  that  religious  intolerance  and  satur- 
nine bigotry  would  form  no  part  of  the  new  Emperor's 
character.  The  Jesuits  were  expressly  restrained  from 
interfering  iu  his  education,  and  this  circumstance  well 
explains  the  marked  difference  between  Joseph  and  his 
predecessors  of  the  last  century  and  a half,  who  had  all 
partaken  more  or  less  of  the  interested  counsels  peculiar 


* ThU  brief  account  of  the  celebrated  Battle  of  Blenheim  is 
from  Ptister,  Cuxc,  Bunat,  Mcnxel,  and  Horn.  The  latter  men- 
tion* an  anecdote  of  Marlborough,  highly  characteristic  of  hi* 
coolness  on  the  field  of  battle.  Horn,  Leben  Fried,  (Ur  DrtUtn, 
p.  193. 

t flora,  Ibid.  p.  196. 

1 Mensel  aay*  pithily  of  hi*  death,  “ In  the  following  year  the 
Emperor  fill  asleep  (or  it  might  he,  expired,  * emltekhe/')  under 
unmerited  laurels/'  I hid.  p.  615. 

$ The  last  chafer  of  tbr  third  volume  of  Cote’s  Work  con'air*  * 
a lull  and  accurate  description  of  the  death  aud  character  of 
Lopold. 
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to  such  a quarter.  Joseph’s  temptation  proceeded  from 
another  source  ; attached  over  measure  to  female  society, 
he  suffered  himself  to  be  led  where  he  ought  only  to 
have  sought  relaxation  and  amusement. 

With  regard  to  the  present  position  of  affairs,  the  new 
Emperor  entered  into  the  Spanish  war  yet  more  zealously 
than  the  late.  He  declared  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
place  the  crown  of  Spain  on  his  brother’s  head,  and  on 
all  occasions  manifested  a genuine  hatred  of  France, 
acquired  probably  during  the  campaigns  he  had  made 
with  the  allied  armies.  Before,  however,  we  proceed 
with  the  events  of  1705,  it  will  be  necessary,  though 
somewhat  out  of  the  order  of  time,  to  notice  certain  acts 
of  the  Emperor’s  internal  policy,  which,  with  their  con- 
sequences, exercised  an  undoubted  influence  over  the 
future  progress  of  the  war.  So  true  is  it  that  in  modem 
warfare  the  battles  of  nations,  although  fought  in  the 
field,  are  decided  in  the  cabinet. 

When,  after  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria  fled  from  his  hereditary  dominions, 
and  left  them  with  hi9  wile  and  children  at  the  mercy  of 
the  enemy,  Joseph,  at  that  time  King  of  the  Romans, 
offered  certain  terms  to  the  Eleclress  in  the  camp  of 
Ilbesheim  before  Augsburg.  These  terms  have  been 
already  stated.  Very  shortly  afterwards,  sufficient  proofs 
came  before  the  Court  of  Vienna  that  the  Electrons  was 
planning  a flight  to  Venice,  in  concert  with  France. 
Whereupon  all  favourable  offers  were  recalled ; and 
when  by  degrees  the  ramifications  of  an  extended  con- 
npiracy,  among  all  classes  in  Bavaria,  to  recover  their 
liberty,  were  brought  to  light,  this  was  judged  the  proper 
lime  to  place  the  Elector  under  the  formal  ban  of  the 
Empire,  and  to  annex  Bavaria  to  the  hereditary  States. 
At  the  same  time  the  Elector  of  Cologne  was  so  far 
included  in  the  penal  sentence  as  affected  his  temporali- 
ties. Being  an  ecclesiastic,  it  lay  with  the  Pope  alone 
to  excommunicate  him.  From  this  time  Max  Emanuel 
held  no  title  whatever  from  the  Emperor,  and  his  four 
sons  were  styled  merely  Counts  of  Witielsbach.  It  was 
now  that  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  formally  in- 
vested with  the  Bavarian  Lordship  of  Mindelbeim 
already  alluded  to,  with  a seat  and  voice  on  the  bench  of 
Princes.  Now,  too,  the  Elector  Palatine  put  in  hn 
claim  for  that  part  of  Bavaria  which,  during  the  Thirty 
Years’  W ar,  was  abstracted  Irom  the  Palatinate,  and  which 
should  have  been  restored  by  an  article  of  the  Peace  nf 
Westphalia.  This  demand  was  for  some  time  resisted, 
because  it  was  foreseen  that  it  might  embarrass  a peace 
resting  upon  the  usual  basis  of  the  *latus  quo : yet  the 
Elector  managed  to  gain  his  point  by  withholding  his 
contingent  until  Joseph  reluctantly  yielded  his  consent. 

About  the  frame  time  the  ninth  Electorate  was  granted 
to  Hanover,  with  a voice  in  the  Electoral  College.  This 
step  was,  as  we  have  seen,  attempted  by  the  late  Em- 
peror, but  laid  aside  on  account  of  the  strong  opposition 
offered  by  the  Romanist  party.  It  was  now,  however, 
provided  that,  should  the  Palatinate  devolve  upon  a Pro- 
testant, (in  which  case  there  would  be  a majority  of 
Protestant  voices  in  the  Electoral  College,)  the  vote  of 
the  Romanist  President  should  be  counted  as  a double 
one,  and  thus  restore  the  halance  of  opinion.* 

As  a set-off  against  the  elevation  of  Protestant 
Hanover,  the  Emperor,  with  the  full  consent  of  the 
States,  raised  Bohemia  to  her  ancient  rank  ns  a com- 
ponent and  honourable  portion  of  the  Empire.  This 

• Pfirter,  Hid.  p.  140.  Coxe,  rol  iv.  p.  68. 


ancient  Kingdom  had  within  a little  fallen  out  of  the  Anna!*  of 
pale  of  the  Imperial  jurisdiction  ; it  paid  no  taxes,  and  G*fln*n)- 
exercised  no  franchise;  but  now,  on  taking  upon  itself  ' 

the  foil  obligation  of  the  former,  the  latter  was  placed 
unreservedly  in  the  hands  of  the  Emperor.*  1699 

If  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  was,  as  some  alleged,  to 
harshly  treated,  the  Dukes  of  Mantua  and  Mirandola  » D 
amply  shared  in  the  vengeance  or  the  justice  which  1721. 
awarded  his  punishment.  Their  territories  were  declared  Puni»H- 
forieited,  and  were  bestowed  upon  others;  the  Duke  of  meat  of  the 
Savoy  profited  by  the  defection  of  the  former ; to  the  of 
Duke  of  Modena  were  assigned  the  dominions  of  the  JjSJg*. 

latter,  in  exchange  for  a large  sum  of  money.  tlul*. 

Such  arbitrary  acts  in  a new  Emperor  found  few  a.  d. 
apologists ; terrified  some,  but  disgusted  the  greater  part : 1 708. 

arbitrary,  be  it  observed,  because  in  an  Emperor  of  Ger-  Juae  30. 
many  any  prompt  act  must  needs  be  so.  The  princely 
union  protested  loudly  against  the  outlawries  as  having 
been  proclaimed  without  either  their  concurrence  or  . 0 
advice.  It  was  besides  urged  on  their  behalf,  and  appa-  j 
rently  with  some  force,  that  Joseph  in  hut  capitulation  Their 
had  undertaken  that  no  part  of  the  Empire  should  be  reasons, 
deprived  of  its  civil  rights  without  consent  given  of  the 
remaiuing  parts.  It  was,  moreover,  a fundamental  law 
of  the  Germanic  constitution  that  no  Prince  or  Power 
could  be  condemned  except  by  the  judgment  of  hia 
equals.  In  this  case,  the  Electoral  College  had  indeed 
given  in  their  consent,  but  neither  the  College  of  Princes 
nor  the  Empire  at  large  had  even  been  asked  their 
opinion.  These  arguments  were  set  forth  iu  a mass  and  pro- 
of protests,  some  presented  in  mere  formality,  others  in  U*** 
deprecation  of  the  contemplated  proceedings;  but  as 
the  affair  grew  older,  and  passion  and  prejudice  mingled 
unnoticed  with  reason  and  justice,  the  demands  of  the 
Princes  became  more  importunate  and  less  constitutional. 

For  the  future,  it  was  boldly  urged,  the  Emperor  should  Demand* 
leave  the  case  of  outlawed  fiefs  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  of  the 
Empire,  and  entirely  diacontinue  the  questionable,  even  P™*0*. 
if  ancient,  practice  of  annexing  them  to  the  hereditary 
States.  He  should  also  forbear  from  creating  new 
members  in  the  Electoral  Colleges,  unless  with  full 
consent  of  those  bodies.  The  pretext  for  these  and 
similar  demands  was  the  specious  cry  that  the  Emperor 
aimed  at  absolutism ; a folly, as  Prince  Eugene  remarked, 
hitherto  supposed  to  be  confined  to  France,  f 

The  result  of  these  domestic  measures  may  be  stated  Summary 
as  follows:  after  (he  battle  of  Blenheim,  the  Emperor,  of  the 
sensible  of  the  ruinous  consequences  of  that  jealous  and 
tardy  system,  which  had  hitherto  sat  like  a night-mare 
on  the  efforts  of  his  country,  aimed  in  all  the  foregoing 
proceedings  at  a allow  of  that  oneness  of  authority,  and 
ibat  wholesome  discipline,  which  more  than  money  or 
men  must  effectually  act  against  united  France.  To 
these  sound  views  the  Princes  opposed  their  prejudices, 
and  their  fears  (whether  real  or  pretended)  for  the  con' 
dilution.  The  consequence  of  such  conflicting  interest* 
and  jarring  opinions  was  a reaction  upon  the  war  itself. 

Discontent  withheld  the  leaders  from  their  posts,  crip- 
pled the  contingents,  and  baffled  the  earnest  energies 
of  the  well  meaning  and  the  zealous;  and  thus  the 
victory  of  Blenheim,  which  was  hailed  as  the  bright  beacon 
of  a new  order  of  things,  proved  to  be  but  a passing 
gleam  of  sunshine  on  the  perplexed  and  tortuous  path  of 
German  policy. 

• Pfia  ter,  JUd.  p.  141, 

t Primer,  Ib,d.  p.  143;  who,  in  a note,  quote*  the  above  ex- 
premiim  from  on*  of  Eugene’*  Utter*. 
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The  plan  of  operations  for  the  campaign  of  1705  was 
obvious,  and  had  already  been  decided  on.  So  early  as 
the  siege  of  Landau  in  the  preceding  year  it  had  been 
agreed  between  Marlborough  and  the  Imperial  generals 
to  be  expedient,  now -that  the  interior  of  Germany  was 
placed  in  safety,  for  the  two  armies  erf  the  Rhine  and 
the  Netherlands  to  co-operate.  This  design  was  further 
developed  in  a scheme  proposed  by  Marlborough  and 
Eugene.  It  was  their  intention  to  advance  to  the  Moselle, 
and  from  that  point  to  attack  France  itself  through  the 
neighbouring  Province  of  Lorraine.  Thus  only  could 
the  victory  of  Blenheim  be  rendered  properly  subser- 
vient to  the  humiliation  of  France. 

Timidity  and  Jealousy  combined  to  neutralize  the 
project:  timidity  on  the  part  of  the  superannuated 
Council  silling  at  Vienna,  who  wished  the  nearer  war  in 
Hungary  to  have  the  preference,  and  with  this  view 
despatched  the  flower  of  the  regiments  to  the  frontiers ; 
jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  Prince  of  Baden,  who  made 
the  wound  he  had  received  at  Schellenberg  a pretext, 
first  to  delay  the  march  of  the  troops  under  his  com- 
mand. and  then  to  retire  altogether  to  the  baths  of 
Schwalbach.  Disappointed  at  the  non-arrival  of  his 

K colleague,  and  by  the  tardy  and  insufficient  manner  in 

0 which  the  promised  contingents  made  their  appearance, 
Marlborough  was  forced  to  retire  upon  the  Meuse. 
Louis,  ever  greatest  in  misfortune,  seised  the  favourable 
moment,  and  ordered  Viltara  to  leave  the  frontiers  of 
Lorraine,  and  advance  upon  the  Upper  Rhine.  In 
conjunction  with  Marsin,  that  general  forced  the  line*  of 
Wei  seen  burg,  and  threatened  the  whole  line  of  fortresses. 
General  ThOngrn  bravely  held  out  at  Lauterburg,  until 
joined  by  the  Margrave,  whom  shame  or  a better 
motive  brought  at  length  to  the  aid  of  his  country.  The 
Imperialists  took  Hagenau  and  Drusenheim ; the  French 

* secured  Lorraine  and  the  three  Bishoprics.  Nothing 
decisive  resulted  on  either  side,  and  both  parties  retired 
early  into  winter-quarters. 

Iii  Holland,  Marlborough  performed  all  that  remained 

1 to  him,  and  more  than  could  have  been  expected.  Huy 
and  Liege  were  recovered,  the  French  overawed,  and  the 
lines  demolished.  Upon  the  whole,  although  such 
success  as  befitted  the  occasion  was  rendered  impractica- 
ble, the  French  were  every  where  worsted ; a circum- 
stance owing,  perhaps,  not  a little  to  the  memory  of 
tbrir  last  defeat,  and  to  the  vigorous  demonstrations  of 
the  British  commander. 

On  the  other  hand.  Eugene  found  difficulties  in  Italy 
too  great  even  for  his  energy  and  his  genius.  The 
Duke  of  Savoy's  condition  was  such  as  to  render  any 
assistance  desirable,  and  yet  scarcely  any  sufficient. 


the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  Barcelona  was  taken.  Cata-  ( 
Ionia  ami  several  parts  of  other  Provinces  acknowledged 
the  Austrian  Prince. 

In  the  Autumn  of  this  year  Marlborough  repaired  to 
Vienna  with  the  view  of  consulting  with  the  new 
Emperor  upon  the  position  of  affairs,  and  at  that 
monarch*s  earnest  request  On  the  way  he  met  Louia 
of  Baden  at  Frankfort,  and  made  use  of  his  well-known 
tact  and  diplomatic  talent  to  very  little  purpose  in  a pro-  * 
traded  interview  with  the  refractory  Margrave.  The 
spectators  may  have  been  deceived  by  unmeaning  com- 
plimenis  and  an  appearance  of  sincerity,  but  it  does  not  a 
seem  that  Marlborough  conceived  any  great  hopes  from  3k 
the  promises  he  received  during  this  meeting.*  At  a 
Vienna  he  renewed  with  Joseph  the  treaties  originally  J 
made  with  Leopold,  and  furthermore  pledged  his  per- 
son  a I credit  to  the  payment  of  the  necessary  subsidies  by  r> 
the  Dutch.  From  Vienna  the  Duke  repaired  to  Berlin,  ' 
and  persuaded  King  Frederic  to  alter  his  avowed  deter-  4 
mination  of  recalling  his  troops  in  Italy  and  on  the 
Rhine;  nay  more,  he  undertook  to  reinforce  them. 
Passing  thence  through  Hanover  and  the  Hague,  be  * 
fulfilled  his  promise  of  arranging  the  affair  of  the  V 
subsidies  with  the  States  General ; and  finally,  in  the  a 
winter  returned  to  England.  I 

It  was  well  for  the  Imperial  cause  that  the  year  170G  * 
proved  more  fortunate  than  its  predecessor.  And  yet 
this  happy  result  was  not  owing  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Empire,  nor  was  it  in  any  way  promoted  cither  by  their 
zeal  or  their  unanimity.  It  is  true  a contingent  of  * 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men  was  voted,  and  ? 
some  strenuous  resolutions  were  agreed  to,  as  to  the  j! 
expediency  of  regaining  what  had  been  lost  in  Austria 
and  in  Italy  ; but  the  operation  of  certain  causes  lately 
alluded  to  began  to  be  sensibly  felt  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Germanic  body,  and  a jealousy  which 
claimed  for  itself  the  title  of  constitutional,  more  than 
ever  threatened  the  integrity  of  the  constitution. 

It  was  then  no  wonder  that  the  Margrave,  in  his  own  I 
person  an  agent  of  disaffection,  found  himself  on  the  ® 
Rhine  this  year  with  only  thirty  thousand  men  opposed 
to  Vi  liars  with  fifty  thousand.  Nor  was  the  Etnperor  ^ 
free  from  the  blame  which  attached  to  the  deficiencies 
in  the  contingent,  for  on  the  plea  of  watching  the  insur- 
gents in  Hungary  he  despatched  exactly  one  half  of  the 
promised  troops  in  that  direction.  The  French,  con- 
fident in  their  great  superiority  of  numbers,  drove  the 
Margrave  successively  from  Fort  Louis  and  Drusenheim 
over  the  Rhine ; hut  here  a victory,  achieved  in  a dis- 
tant quarter,  restrained  Vi  liars  from  pursuit,  and  more 
than  restored  the  balance  of  success. 


dominion*.  Gradually  the  whole  of  Piedmont  was  subjugated  by 
Vendome,  and  little  territory  remained  to  the  un- 
fortunate Duke  excepting  the  immediate  vicinity  of  his 
capitsl.  The  inconsiderable  fortress  of  Verrua,  an  ad- 
vanced post  of  Turin,  contributed  by  its  heroic  defence 
to  better  his  affairs ; eighteen  thousand  troops  were 
slain,  and  many  months  were  consumed  before  the  place 
yielded,  and  then  fatigue  prevented  Vendome  from  pur* 
suing  the  siege  of  Turin.  Meanwhile  the  operations  of 
Eugene  in  the  Trentin  called  off  the  attention  of  his 
opponent,  and  ultimately  preserved  from  ruin  the  broken 
fortunes  of  the  Duke. 

Campaign  As,  strictly  speaking,  the  affairs  of  Spain  form  no  part 
in  sP“n*  of  the  present  subject,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  mention 
Barcelona  that  the  campaign  of  1705  was  highly  favourable  to  the 
taken.  cause  of  Charles.  With  the  aid  of  the  British,  under 


This  was  the  famous  victory  of  Ramillies.  It  occurred  B*tU«  of 
at  the  commencement  of  the  campaign,  and  had  the  Ramill**. 
happiest  effect  upon  its  subsequent  fortunes.  Early  on 
the  morning  of  the  2 1st  May  the  Duke,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded in  drawing  the  enemy  from  tbeir  entrenchments 
near  Lorraine,  found  himself  with  about  seventy  thou- 
sand men  opposed  to  nearly  the  same  number  of  French 
under  Villeroi  and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  The  en- 
gagement was  neither  so  long  nor  so  nearly  balanced  in 
its  loss  as  that  of  Blenheim,  and  terminated  within  two 
hours  with  the  utter  defeat  of  the  French.  The  Duke 
remarked  to  a friend,  that  although  the  army  of  the 
Elector  looked  the  beat  he  had  ever  seen,  yet  that  their 
officers  evinced  neither  the  talent  nor  the  courage  else- 

• Pfiatcr,  Ibtd.  p.  146. 
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where  remarked  in  them.*  The  loss  to  the  allies  was 
scarcely  above  two  thousand  men,  while  at  least  ten 
times  that  number  fell,  or  were  taken  prisoners  on  the 
other  side.  It  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  conse- 
quences of  this  important  victor? : by  it,  in  a great 
measure,  French  enterprise  and  spirit  of  resistance 
seemed  everywhere  deadened  and  destroyed  ; in  an  in- 
credibly short  space  of  time  the  principal  places  in  the 
Netherlands  were  reduced,  and  had  the  advice  of  Murl- 
borough  been  followed,  France,  invaded  by  the  Dutch 
frontier  of  the  Scbeld  and  the  Lys,  would  have  offered 
little  opposition  to  an  army  that  should  have  threatened 
the  capital  itself. 

Forced  by  the  injudicious  conduct  of  the  Dutch 
generals  to  repair  to  the  Hague  for  more  active  co- 
operation, the  Duke,  after  a short  Slav  there,  returned  to 
superintend  the  siege  of  Ostend.  This  important  place, 
celebrated  for  its  former  resistance  of  three  years,  capitu- 
lated in  eight  days  ; Menin  followed,  a fortress  built  by 
Vauhan  since  the  Peace  of  Niinwcgen.  Within  a few 
days  the  capture  of  Dcndermond  opened  the  whole 
course  of  the  Scheld  ; and,  lastly,  Ath,  which  interposed 
to  prevent  a free  passage  between  Flanders  and  Brabant, 
was  taken  in  a fortnight,  and  its  garrison  made  prisoners 
of  war.  The  allies  then  went  into  winter-quarters 
among  some  of  the  places  situated  in  the  line  of  new 
conquests,  extending  from  the  sea  to  the  Meuse.t 

Whether  it  was  on  account  of  the  recall  of  Vendome 
to  take  the  command  in  the  Netherlands,  or  that  the 
effects  of  the  battle  of  Ramil  lies  were  perceptible  (as 
Prince  Eugene  averted^)  even  in  Italy,  affairs  in  that 
country  took  as  favourable  a turn  for  the  Imperial  arms 
as  elsewhere. 

We  left  the  French  in  the  last  campaign  about  to 
commence  the  siege  of  Turin,  and  thus  to  complete  the 
ruin  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  In  fact,  when  Vendome 
was  replaced  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  under  the 
direction  of  Mamin,  that  general  boasted  to  his  successor, 
and  apparently  with  reason,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
Eugene,  at  that  moment  distant  nearly  two  hundred 
miles,  to  march  to  Turin  in  time  to  assist  the  city.  In 
truth,  the  intervening  difficulties  were  neither  few  nor 
despicable.  The  Po,  the  Adige,  the  Parmegiana,  and 
the  Tanaro,  the  strong  pass  of  Stmdella,  the  numerous 
canals  and  tributary  streams,  besides  many  other  obsta- 
cles, and  the  presence  of  a superior  force  to  dispute  their 
possession,  rendered  the  accomplishment  of  this  severe 
task  in  the  short  space  of  thirty-four  days  an  imperish- 
able record  of  Eugene's  skill  and  perseverance.  At 
Chieri,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city,  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  joined  the  Imperial  army,  about  the  same  time 
(hut  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  Mamin  arrived  before 
Turin. 

That  important  place  was  driven  by  a protracted  and 
warmly  pressed  siege  to  the  verge  of  capitulation,  and 
at  this  crisis  wanted  but  little  to  justify  the  nice  calcula- 
tion of  Vendome.  Nearly  three  mouths  hod  now 
elapsed  since  the  besieged  had  beheld  themselves,  to  all 
appearances,  cutoff  from  succour,  and  destined  to  a sure 
destruction.  Even  powder  failed  for  continuing  the 
defence,  and  the  garrison  was  weakened  by  the  loss  of 
six  thousand  men,  who  had  either  perished  or  deserted 
since  the  opening  of  the  trenches.  Every  thing  depended 


• Burnet,  Ibui.  p.  150. 

♦ Burnet,  fad.  p.  132,  Coxe,  vol.hr.  P.  17—19. 
\ Buiuvt,  lltJ.  p.  130. 


upon  the  impending  movements  of  the  contending  Annals  of 
armies,  and  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Turin  must  have 
forcibly  reminded  the  gallant  Eugene  of  the  night  pre-  ' 
ceding  the  momentous  field  of  Blenheim. 

The  heights  of  Superga.  above  Chieri,  are  to  this  day  jgpg 
celebrated  as  the  post  of  observation  occupied  by  the  two  ^ 
generals  on  the  evening  in  question.  From  this  point  A D< 
the  French  lines  were  seen  to  cross  a peninsula  formed  1721. 
by  the  two  streams  of  the  Doris  and  the  Stura.  and  the  Battle  of 
advantage  of  having  these  rivers  to  secure  his  flanks,  at  Turin, 
once  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  Eugene*  On  the  ^P1, 
following  morning,  at  sunrise,  the  allies,  strengthened 
by  a corps  of  Prussians  under  the  Prince  of  Anhalt 
Dessau,*  assaulted  the  French  in  their  entrenchments, 
to  which  by  a fatal  error  Mamin  confined  Ins  troops : the 
attack  and  defence  were  spirited  and  protracted ; the 
personal  courage  of  Eugene  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
contributed  in  s great  measure  to  the  final  result. 

Ultimately  the  French  fled  in  complete  disorder,  with  a Victory 
loss  of  about  two  thousand,  and  the  more  im|>ovtant  11  *• 

capture  of  six  thousand  men,  among  whom  was  Marsin.  Jf*uch* 
That  unfortunate  general  expired  the  following  day  of 
his  wounds,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  retiring  with  the 
disordered  remnant  of  his  army,  evacuated  the  Milanese 
in  all  haste.  Eugene  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  on  enter- 
ing Turin  were  saluted  with  the  last  charges  of  powder 
remaining  to  its  brave  defenders. 

As  in  the  Netherlands  so  now  in  Italy,  this  decisive 
victory  was  productive  of  results  apparently  dispropor- 
tionate to  its  intrinsic  importance.  Although  so  few  of 
the  French  were  slain,  the  shock  experiened  by  a hasty 
retreat,  and  the  consequent  disorganization  of  an  entire 
army,  was  fatal  to  French  influence  in  Italy.  Milan  Milan  is 
opened  its  gates  to  the  conquerors,  and  before  the  con-  •vecuated. 
elusion  of  the  year,  all  Lombardy  was  once  more  in  the 
hands  of  the  House  of  Austria,  the  Duke  of  Savoy  U(|  ^ ^rn 
receiving  the  territory  he  had  been  promised  as  the  French, 
price  of  his  allegiance,  and  which  his  incredible  con- 
stancy and  resolution  during  the  last  three  years  had  so 
honourably  earned. 

In  Spain,  where,  as  at  the  present  day,  it  seemed  im-  War  in 
possible  to  calculate  on  the  future  fmm  the  aspect  of  the 
past,  the  forces  of  Charles  triumphed,  yet  he  himself 
lost  ground.  Whilst  he  delayed  too  long  at  Saragossa,  Conduct  of 
immersed  in  congenial  ceremonies,  his  spirited  and  far  Cbariea, 
more  enterprising  rival  Philip,  with  the  aid  of  his  Queen, 
again  made  head  in  Cnsiille,  regained  the  capital,  and 
drove  Charles  with  his  English  auxiliaries  back  to 
Catalonia  and  the  Maritime  Provinces.  Still  the  allies 
possessed  the  entire  seacuast,  extending  as  far  as 
Gibraltar,  and  the  consciousness  that  a future  cam- 
paign must  inevitably  render  the  Imperial  cause  victori- 
ous ; unless  nothing  was  to  be  learnt  fmm  experience 
but  a barren  catalogue  of  errors,  of  projects  without 
union,  and  of  victories  without  results. 

The  time  has  arrived  for  noticing  the  past  actions  and  Mention  of 
present  attitude  of  a character  of  no  slight  importance 
to  the  age  that  produced  him.  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  Sweden, 
is  in  himself  a subject  for  a complete  history ; yet  the 
plan  of  this  work  admits  only  of  his  episodical  intro- 


• Very  honourable  mention  of  this  corps  is  made  by  Pfister 
and  Horn  in  hro.  The  Prince  of  Dessau  wav  a rvniarkablc  pri- 
son of  the  period-  His  character  is  given  hy  Frederic  the  Gicat 
a*  “ the  soul  of  all  warlike  undertaking*,  a mail  of  impetuous  and 
rapric-iona  habits,  Ac.,  a fortunate  soldier.  but  a bad  ciliten.  caps- 
Mr.  with  opportunity,  of  playing  the  part  either  of  Marius  or  Sella.* 
litirn,  Httiujf,  x.  p.  3J1 
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Auction.  Il  was  in  tins  year,  when  the  arms  of  the 
allies  were  so  generally  successful,  that  the  appearance 
of  a monarch  at  once  so  powerful  and  so  prejudiced  in 
the  very  heart  of  Germany,  kept  the  judgments  of  all  in 
suspense.  But  before  we  tuni  to  Charles  XII.  in 
Saxony  it  is  necessary  to  detail  the  motives  which 
brought  him  there. 

Charles  XII.  succeeded  at  the  age  of  eighteen  to  an 
inheritance  similar  to  that  of  his  great  predecessor, 
Gustavus  Adolphus, — a crown  and  three  ware.  These 
Northern  wars  have  exercised  a greater  influence  over 
the  destinies  of  Europe  than  their  far  more  celebrated 
contemporaries  in  the  South : they  have  altered  the  map 
of  civilization,  and  given  a bias  to  the  balance  of  power 
which  subsequent  events  have  confirmed,  to  the  injury 
of  some  and  the  consternation  of  all.  These  wars  de- 
pressed Sweden  finally,  and  irrevocably  elevated  Russia; 
and,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  remark,  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  ruin  and  the  shame  of  the  brave  but 
turbulent  and  fickle  Poles.* 

The  blame  of  striking  the  first  blow  in  this  long  and 
wasting  conflict  does  not  rest  upon  the  memory  of 
Charles.  The  war  originated  in  one  of  those  not  un- 
frequent yet  most  indefensible  alliances  between  the 
strong  combined  against  (he  weak.  So  early  as  the 
year  1699  a league  was  made  between  Deumark  and 
the  King  of  Poland,  to  which  very  shortly  the  Czar 
acceded,  and  in  the  following  year  active  operations  were 
commenced  by  each  in  Use  direction  of  their  several 
interests,  t Frederic  IV.  of  Denmark  fell  upon  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Duke  of  Holstein  Gottorp,  the  other  burst 
into  Livonia.  Such  unexpected  and  combined  hostili- 
ties it  was  naturally  expected  must  overwhelm  and 
humble  a King  barely  out  of  his  minority^  and  a 
ministry  who  imagined  they  were  without  a head.  Yet 
the  young  King  speedily  undeceived  his  enemies : the 
first  outbreak  of  his  daring  and  constant  spirit  occurred 
when  listening  to  the  hesitating  counsels  of  his  ministers: 
14 1 am  determined/'  said  he,  “ never  to  commence  an 
unjust  war.  nor  to  finish  a just  one,  otherwise  than  with 
the  ruin  of  my  enemies. Following  up  this  wise  and 
bold  declaration  by  the  promptest  vigour,  he  united  with 
his  allies,  the  Maritime  Powers,  (who  sent  a fleet  as 
guarantees  of  the  peace  of  Altona,)  disembarked  in 
Zealand,  invested  the  capital  of  Denmark  itself,  and 
wilhiu  eleven  days  compelled  Frederic  IV.  to  sign  a 
separate  treaty  at  Travendal,  wherein  the  provisions  of 
the  peace  of  Altona  were  re-established,  and  an  indemnity 
was  promised  to  the  Duke  of  Holstein  Gottorp. 

Turning  from  the  nearer  and  lesser  foe  to  meet  the 
more  powerful  combination  of  Russia  and  Saxony,  (for 
Augustus  could  not  as  yet  include  his  newly  acquired 
sovereignty  in  his  projects,)  Charles  found  the  Czar 
besieging  Narva,  and,  in  a battle  fought  before  that 
place,  completely  routed  him.  Policy  dictated  the  entire 
overthrow  of  the  Czar,  but  policy  was  then,  and  always 
continued  to  be,  held  in  contemptuous  disregard  by 


* This  train  of  thought  is  to  be  found  at  length  in  Heeren, 
lin'd-.  ]•.  326,  el  teq. 

f Iloeren  states  these  interests  to  be:  for  Russia,  territory  ae 
fax  as  the  Baltic  ; foe  Augustus,  the  conquest  of  Livonia,  which 
Bottiger  happily  calls  the  Northern  Milan ; for  Denmark,  satis- 
faction from  HoMein  Gottorp,  and  a wish  to  detach  that  province 
from  Sweden.  Heeren,  Ibid.  p.  329. 

I Charles  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  the  year  1697,  at  the  age 
of  fifteen,  but  did  not  attain  his  maiocity  till  three  years  later,  the 
very  year  of  the  war.  Heer-u,  Ibid,  p,  328.  Coxe,  Ibid.  p.  9. 

$ Coxe,  p.  10.  Pfttter,  Ibid.  p.  116. 
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Charles.  Instead,  therefore,  of  following  up  the  blow  Annals  of 
inflicted  at  Narva,  u the  Lion  of  Sweden,”  an  he  is  <’t'rmM1F* 
termed  by  writers  of  the  period,  threw  himself  upon  his 
third  opponent,  Augustus  of  Saxony,  Personal  haired  a™*" 
envenomed  his  feelings  against  the  enemy  who  had,  as  1599 
he  conceived,  (perhaps  with  justice,)  originated  the  com-  to 
bination  against  him.*  The  determination  was  taken  A.  d. 
and  avowed  to  dethrone  Augustus  in  Poland.  With  this  1721. 
view,  so  soon  as  the  spring  advanced,  he  crossed  the  Battle  of 
Duna,  beat  the  combined  Saxons  and  Russians  near  Riga. 
Riga,  and  entirely  overran  Courland  and  Livonia.  ^“*1 1®* 
From  this  point  he  entered  Poland,  forgetful  that  Russia  A*  **• 
was  behind  him;  forgetful,  and,  it  may  be  added,  care-  1701. 
less  of  every  thing  but  revenge. 

For  some  time  the  passion  to  which  Charles  had  Charles  ia 
devoted  himself  amply  repaid  the  sacrifice.  Once  in  Poland. 
Poland,  the  eternal  focus  of  political  intrigue,  he  did  not 
want  fur  adherents  to  swell  his  force.  The  nation,  as  a 
body,  looked  coldly  on  Augustus,  and  the  Diet  met  only 
to  propose  peace,  and  to  nominate  an  embassy.  But 
that  measure  might  have  been  spared.  Charles  replied 
to  the  delegates  that  he  would  hear  them  at  Warsaw, 
and  dismissed  the  rarely  beautiful  Countess  Aurora  of 
Ksnismark  unseen.  At  Cliesow  the  Saxons  were  beaten  Th«  Saxon 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Riga ; and,  as  there  defeated  at 
the  Russians,  so  here  the  Poles  fled,  and  took  no  share 
in  the  fight.t  Eventually  a widely  spread  spirit  of  dis-  J D' 
affection  to  an  alien  monarch  proved  more  injurious  to  1702 
his  cause  (bail  repeated  defeats  ill  the  field.  The  Coafenama 
Cardinal  Primate,  in  conjuucliou  with  most  of  the  at  Warsaw, 
nobles,  called  a conference  at  Warsaw,  at  which  Augustus  6. 

was  formally  deposed,  and  the  throne  of  Poland  declared  A-  »• 
vacant  for  the  present.  In  the  following  year,  the  1704. 
capricious  Voivodes,  at  the  instigation  of  Sweden,  chose 
Stanislaus  Leczinski,  the  Palatine  of  Posen,  for  their  KintTof 
sovereign.  This  event  occurred  a few  weeks  before  the  poUod. 
battle  of  Blenheim.  No  sootier  was  this  done  thun 
Charles  redoubled  his  efforts  to  weaken  and  destroy  the 
party  of  Augustus  in  Poland.  It  is  not,  however,  our 
province  to  follow  tlie  fortunes  of  either  side  daring  the 
next  year they  may  be  compendiously  described  as  Unhappy 
involving  on  every  point  the  entire  discomfiture  of  state  of  thai 
Augustus,  and  as  kindling  in  the  unhappy  country  more  cwn,I7* 
immediately  concerned  a spirit  of  bigotry  and  a love  of. 
disorder  from  which  it  has  handy  since  been  free.  It  is, 
therefore,  partly  to  these  wars  (as  lias  l>een  already 
remarked)  that  the  historian  must  turn,  when  seeking 
in  modern  times  for  the  causes  why  Poland  is  at  once 
so  fertile  and  yet  so  poor ; why  the  Poles,  like  the  Irish, 
are  unable  to  govern  themselves,  and  yet  are  unwilling 
to  submit  to  the  government  of  others. 

At  length,  in  the  year  1706,  immediately  after  the  a.  d. 
battle  of  Frausladl,  Charles  crossed  the  Oder,  his  1706. 
Rubicon,  and  marched  from  the  borders  of  Silesia  into  Sept  I. 
the  heart  of  Saxony,  while  Augustus  fell  back  upon  the  Chart**  ia 
Russian  army,  in  the  vain  hope  that  his  enemy  would 
follow  him.  But  the  King  of  Sweden  had  taken  for 
once  a prudent  as  well  as  a decided  step.  Little  now 
remained  for  Augustus  but  to  delay,  if  that  were  pos 


* Augustus  had  received  and  favoured  Patkul,  a Swedish 
lefogee  and  noted  intrigant  of  the  time,  in  defiance  of  reiterated 
proteats  and  reclamations  on  the  part  of  Sweden.  Bottiger,  End. 
p.  233.  Nordberg,  Hitt.  Je  Chat.  XII.  vol.  iv.  i>.  1—52. 

f Five  hundred  women, some  of  rank,  were  taken ; but, aa might 
have  been  expected,  from  the  character  of  this  modern  ScLpio,  were 
dismissed  in  honour  and  eafrtv.  ltdUigeT.  Ibid.  p.  236. 

1 They  may  be  found  an  bottiger  and  Nuidberg. 
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Btttory.  9ible,wliat  it  was  impossible  to  avert.  Accordingly,  when 
Charles  had  arrived  at  AIt-Uans(adt,  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Leipsic,  negotiations  were  entered  into  between 
the  Swedish  and  Saxon  plenipotentiaries.  The  latter 
had  instructions  to  offer  every  thing  except  the  point  in- 
sisted upon  by  the  former.  Money  for  the  present,  and 
assistance  against  Russia,  with  the  reversion  of  the 
Crown  of  Poland  to  Stanislaus  foe  the  future;  even 
Livonia  was  freely  promised  as  an  appanage  to  Lec- 
incncerl  at  zinski  until  the  throne  of  Poland  was  vacant.  But  all 
Alt- Kan-  this  was  offered  in  vain : Charles  was  firm,  and  the 
minister*  of  Augustus  were  not  on  a footing  to  refuse  a 
peace  on  any  conditions.  These  were  ultimately  decided 
to  be,  1.  The  abdication  of  Poland  and  Livonia  by 
Augustus  in  favour  of  his  rival.  2.  The  renunciation 
of  the  treaty  with  Russia.  8.  Winter-quarters  for  the 
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A.  D. 

1699. 

to 

A.  D. 

1721. 

Negotia- 
tions cam- 


Itldt. 

8cpt.  24. 

A,  D. 

1706.  

of°tlnjtl<>QJ  Swedish  troops  in  Saxony.  By  secret  articles  of  the 
treaty  all  deserters  and  traitors  were  given  up,  and,  to 
the  eternal  disgrace  of  Augustus,  the  unhappy  Patkul 
via  delivered  over  to  the  implacable  revenge  of  his  for- 
mer master,  who  ordered  him  to  instant  and  the  most 
painful  execution.* 

Auguttu*  « This  pence  is  remarkable,  among  other  reasons,  for 
uumUmgto  a|mmt  unexampled  situation  in  which  for  a time  it 
B*^n*  placed  Augustus.  So  soon  as  the  articles  were  formally 
ratified  on  both  sides  by  the  several  ministers,  Pfingsten, 
the  Saxon  plenipotentiary,  hastened  with  a heavy  heart 
to  acquaint  his  master  of  what  had  been  done,  and 
obtain  the  royal  signature.  When,  however,  he  arrived 
at  Petrikow,  and  bad  but  partly  opened  his  commission, 
he  perceived  from  the  Ring's  extreme  emotion  that  it 
wonld  be  scarcely  possible  to  extract  the  desired  consent. 
He  contented  himself,  therefore,  with  a partial  state- 
ment, and  with  a measure  hardly  justifiable  even  in  a 
Stratagem  minister  of  state : by  stealth  he  possessed  himself  of  a 
&xon  Manh  paper  bearing  the  signatures  of  the  King  and  the 
minuter.  f***nd  Marshal  Pflugk,  and  wrote  upon  it  the  articles  of 
the  treaty  at  length.  In  tile  mean  while,  although  part 
of  the  Treaty  of  Alt-Ransthdt  was  unknown  to  Augustus, 
Dilemma  he  knew  enough  to  find  himself  unpleasantly  situated 
oTAugua-  jn  ^ Ruslan  camp.  Mencxikoff,  the  Russian  general, 
urged  him  to  co-operate  in  an  attack  upon  a Swedish 
corps  under  Marderfeld,  and,  as  every  thing  favoured 
the  project,  there  seemed  no  possibility  of  avoiding  an 
engagement  in  any  event  disastrous  to  Augustus.  In 
this  perplexity  all  that  could  be  done  was  privately  to 
warn  the  Swedish  general,  and  then  to  acquiesce  in  the 
projected  attack.  It  so  happened,  however,  that  Mar- 
derfeld, receiving  no  orders  from  his  master  on  the 
subject,  disregarded  the  secret  warning,  gave  battle,  and 

<tii  wos  totally  routed.  As  soon  as  possible  afterwards, 

the  Russian  Augustus,  on  specious  pretexts,  separated  himself  from 
camp.  the  Russians,  and  hastened  through  Warsaw  and  Cracow 
to  Dresden. t 

On  the  17th  December,  the  curious  and  interesting 
Aiictintui  to°l|C  plnce  of  a meeting  between  the  rival 

aniTstanif-  Kings.  At  Gflnthendorf,  a small  village  near  Alt- 
lau*.  Ranstidt,  Stanislaus  and  Augustus  embraced,  as  if  the 
kindred  blood  which  in  effect  flowed  in  their  veins  had 
warmed  their  hearts  to  mutual  affection. £ Etiquette 

• He  to  broken  upon  the  wheel.  Menial,  IbuL  p.  612. 

+ Pfingvten  was  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment ; pro- 
bably not  no  much  for  hu  fraud  after  ihe  negotiation  u for  bis 
having  been  a party  to  them.  It  .*  but  fair  to  add  that  Nordberg, 
voL  n.  p.  124,  denim  the  forgery  altogether. 

I They  cousins : sons  of  the  two  daughters  of  Frederic  III. 
of  Denmark. 
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prescribed  that  Augustus  should  congratulate  the  new  Annals  of 
King  on  his  accession,  and  he  did  not  foil  in  doing  so  to  tiarB“ay- 
add  a wish  that  Stanislaus  might  find  truer  hearted  sub-  ' 
jects  than  had  fallen  to  his  lot.  Charles  was  present, 
and  was  silent;  he  had  accomplished  his  revenge  and 
elevated  his  favourite ; it  mattered  little  to  him  what 
might  be  said  or  felt  by  either  of  the  royal  puppets  whose 
movements  he  directed.* 

But  it  was  time  for  Europe  to  consider  bow  the  Oneei^" 
attitude  ofCharles  XII.  at  Alt-Ransihdt  might  influence  Uinty  ra- 
the existing  state  of  affairs.  The  episode  of  Poland  no  jpeciuig 
longer  claimed  his  attention,  perhaps  it  had  only  served 
as  a pretext  for  assuming  the  commanding  position  of  a 
general  umpire.  There  were,  at  this  moment,  in  all, 
forty-four  thousand  men,  mostly  veterans,  in  the  Swedish 
camp;  a formidable  weight  in  either  balance.  Was 
Charles  likely  to  aid  France?  or  to  declare  for  the 
Grand  Alliance?  In  either  case,  Germany  would  be 
made  the  theatre  of  the  war.  If  he  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  Hungarian  Protestants,  Austria  might  expect  the 
insurgents  of  the  Borders  to  unite  with  the  Turi&.  At 
any  rate,  and  let  what  might  occur,  it  was  an  anxious 
crisis  for  all  parties ; the  more  so,  as  up  to  this  time 
Charles  had  given  no  indication  of  preference  for  either 
side. 

France  was  not  wanting  to  herself  when  there  was  a Intrigues  of 
certainly  of  intrigue,  and  a prospect  of  its  being  success-  France, 
ful.  Two  emissaries,  a public  and  a private  one,  hastened 
to  remind  Charles  of  the  old  league  between  France  and 
Sweden  in  the  days  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  to  con- 
vince his  ministers  that  nothing  had  been  forgotten, 
not  even  the  art  of  bribery,  between  that  time  and  the 
present 

It  was  then  with  no  small  satisfaction  that  the  Allied  Visit  of 
Powers  saw  Marlborough  a visiter  to  the  camp  of  Alt-  ^ ^ 
Ranstadt.  Contemporary  accounts  differ  as  to  the  ° 

manner  in  which  he  was  received ; some  affirming  that  of  Alt- 
tbe  King  abated  nothing  of  his  rude  and  almost  savage  R&ustiidL 
address  in  his  favour,  others,  with  greater  probability, 
that  the  hero  of  Sweden  was  gratified  and  flattered  by 
the  presence  of  the  victor  of  Blenheim  and  Ramiliies.  At 
the  very  first  audience  the  Duke  was  assured,  that 
Charles  had  not  overlooked  the  aggressional  policy  of 
Louis  ; that  he  was  of  opinion  Europe  would  not  receive 
peace  until  France  returned  to  the  boundaries  assigned 
by  the  Peace  of  Westphalia;  and  that,  in  general,  the 
Protestant  interest  was,  and  always  would  be,  paramount 
in  his  eyes.  He  further  assured  Marlborough  that  the 
Queen  of  England  might  rely  on  his  upright  intentions, 
and  that  he  would  withdraw  his  army  the  instant  he 
received  certain  measures  of  satisfaction  to  which  he 
considered  himself  entitled.  u For  the  rest,”  added  be, 

**  be  assured  1 will  do  nothing  which  can  possibly  injure 
the  common  cause,  and  more  particularly  the  Protestant 
religion.”  Thus  terminated  the  visit;  Marlborough, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  time,  not  omitting  to  leave  such 
friends  behind  him  among  the  immediate  court  of 
Charles  as  gold  and  promises  could  secure,  f 

It  was  now  the  Emperors  turn.  In  truth,  the  satis- 
faction referred  to  by  Charles  in  a great  measure  depended 
upon  the  Auslriou  court.  Charles  required  of  the  Demands 
Emperor  compensation  for  depriving  the  Duke  of  of  Charles 
Holstein  Gottorp  of  the  Bishoprics  of  JLubeck  ; he  wus 

* Bottiger.  for  the  interview,  16uJ.  p.  245. 

f This  account  i*  from  Pfiater,  p.  ISO,  1S1.  Burnet,  kb.  vii. 
p.  181,  says,  •'  Marlborough  gamed  no  ground  on  kum." 
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besides  to  give  up  certain  Russian  fugitives  who  had 
entered  the  Austrian  service ; to  respect  the  Protestant 
religion  wherever  that  form  of  faith  was  professed  in  his 
dominions,  and  more  especially  in  Silesia,  where  great 
persecution  had  been  inflicted.  These  were  the  nominal 
causes  of  complaint.  Beneath  their  surface  lay  other 
matters  more  likely  to  incense  the  passionate  Swede. 
He  knew  that  upon  his  appearance  in  Saxony  the  Em- 
peror had  desired  the  Diet  to  declare  him  an  enemy  to 
the  Empire.*  He  knew  that  when  Russia  had  offered 
the  crown  of  Poland  to  Prince  Eugene,  Joseph  had 
seconded  the  proposition.  He  knew  that  an  implied 
understanding  existed  between  the  Emperor  and  the 
Czar,  both  of  whom  feared,  and  one  of  w hom  hated  him. 
Irritated,  therefore,  at  the  delays  his  demands  expe- 
rienced, he  threatened  to  fall  upon  Silesia,  and,  as  an 
earnest  of  his  intentions,  despatched  four  regiments  to 
the  aid  of  the  Protestants  then  in  urms.f 

At  this  crisis  Marlborough  once  more  interposed,  and 
with  the  happiest  results.  Although  the  fiery  monarch 
had  hut  just  torn  in  pieces  the  Emperor**  deprecatory 
letter  brought  by  the  Count  Wmti&law  in  person,  he 
gave  a more  favourable  reception  to  the  repeated  remon- 
strances of  the  Duke.  Finally  the  affair  was  thus 
arranged.  Satisfaction  was  to  be  made  to  the  Duke  of 
Holstein  Gottorp:  an  exchange  was  negotiated  of  an 
equal  number  of  Swedish  prisoners  in  lieu  of  the  Rus- 
sian refugees ; to  Silesia  full  and  entire  restitution  was 
promised  for  her  violated  right*  of  conscience.  4*  Had 
Charles  required  me  to  become  a Lutheran,  I cannot 
answer  for  my  determination,”  was  the  answer  of  the 
Emperor  to  Lhe  vehement  protestations  of  the  Papal 
Nuncio.j 

Soothed  by  the  Imperiul  humiliation,  (for  it  was 
nothing  lets,)  Charles  of  Sweden  remained  but  a short 
time  longer  inactive  in  Germany,  and  then  retraced  his 
steps  in  the  direction  of  the  North.  It  is  here  that  for 
the  present  we  take  our  leave  of  him.  We  shall  not 
again  meet  him  in  the  company  of  victory.  Providence 
divided  the  eighteen  years  of  his  career  equally  between 
the  chances  of  good  and  evil  fortune  ;§  the  former  half 
wc  have  already  glanced  at ; defeat  and  death  are  before 
us  when  next  we  advert  to  this  singular  character.  M I 
go,”  said  he,  on  leaving  Saxony,  “ to  dethrone  the  Czar, 
to  compel  him  to  dismiss  all  foreign  troops  and  officers, 
and  to  pay  me  the  expenses  of  Lhe  war : if  he  refuses  me 
this  satisfaction,  wo  to  his  people  the  Russians  shall  be 
plundered,  and  their  land  turned  to  waste  !”|| 

Whilst  Charles  lingered  at  Alt-Ranstadt,  the  campaign 
on  the  Rhine  of  this  year  opened  with  the  death  of  the 
Margrave  of  Baden.  A feeling  of  compassion  for  the 
excusable  jealousy  of  a great  general,  who  accidentally 
meets  with  and  is  depressed  by  a superior,  should  engage 
us  to  forget  the  deficiencies  (more  of  temper  than  of 
talent)  of  this  truly  valuable  soldier.  With  pleasure  we 
mention  that,  though  only  fi fly-two  years  old,  he  could 
look  back  upon  twenty- six  campaigns;  he  had  taken 
part  in  twenty-five  sieges,  and  had  come  out  victorious 
from  thirteen  pitched  battles.  Eugene  wrote  to  a friend 


* Biittiger,  Ibid.  p.  342.  f PfUter,  Ibid.  p.  152. 

I PfUler,  Ibid.  p.  153. 

$ The  remark  it  Botrign**,  Ibid.  p.  249. 

{I  PfUter,  Odd.  p.  153.  It  will  bo  Men  by  and  by  how  this 
threat  wa»  executed.  Since  Charles  bad  left  Sweden  tbe  Caar 
had  regained  lagria  mod  Cirri  la,  and  rv-eftab)i*heri  himself  on 
the  Baltic.  St.  Petersburg  was  founded  May  27,  1703,  Heaton, 
J*nd.  p.  333. 
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that  the  Empire  had  lost  its  best  and  greatest  hero,*  Annals  of 
and  the  campaign  immediately  subsequent  to  his  death  Genu»“7- 
amply  established  the  fact  that  he  could  be  ill  spared  in  ^ 
the  present  position  of  affairs. 

His  successor,  the  aged  Margrave  of  B&ireuth,  was 
appointed  in  consequenoe  of  the  absurd  and  pernicious 
jealousies  which  prevented  the  far  more  advantageous 
nomination  of  Prince  Eugene.  In  consequence,  the 
French  General  Viliam  formed  a plan  to  surprise  the  Appoint-' 
Hues  of  Stollhofen,  and  to  gain  possession  of  Suabia  nu-nt  of  th« 
and  the  Palatinate.  With  this  view,  early  in  the  year, 
large  reinforcements  wen*  sent  into  Alsalia ; on  tbe  «i  |»bs  ’ 
other  hand  the  Diet  passed  strenuous  resolutions,  and  as  ^ 

usual  carried  none  into  effect.  Villars  surprised  the  Villora 
Margrave,  forced  the  lines,  and  drove  the  Imperialists  the 
back  as  far  as  EUw&ngen.  When,  however,  the  Emperor 
had  despatched  General  Hcister  with  a slight  body  of  g * 
Austrian  troo|m,  and  some  Saxons,  in  the  pay  of  Hol- 
land, part  of  the  evacuated  territory  was  recovered,  and 
Villars  compelled  to  return  to  the  Rhine.  At  this  crisis  The  Klee- 
the  command  was  offered,  on  the  resignation  of  the  j°r  (,f 
Margrave  of  Baireuth,  to  the  Elector  George  of  H anover, 
and  hopes  were  conceived  from  his  known  experience  command 
and  talent  that  something  would  be  done  even  in  this  on  the 
campaign.  The  Elector  acceded  to  the  request,  on  con-  Rhine, 
dition  that  the  proper  contingents  were  forced  to  join 
tbe  army,  and  that  for  the  future  sufficient  men  and 
materiel  were  supplied  to  second  the  reasonable  expect- 
ations of  a general  who  was  anxious  neither  to  disgrace 
his  country,  nor  his  own  reputation.  But  although  these  Unimpor- 
demands  were  conceded,  and  in  part  fulfilled,  it  was  too  toot  cam- 
late  in  the  year  for  any  decisive  movement.  A partial  P11*11* 
skirmish  ended  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  French,  and 
Villars,  after  plundering  the  town  of  Baden,  retreated 
over  tbe  Rhine. 

Aa  previous  to  the  opening  of  this  campaign  the 
French  had  evacuated  Italy,  in  pursuance  of  a separate 
convention  between  the  Emperor  and  Louis,  the  allies 
directed  all  their  attention  to  a successful  attack  upon 
France  itself.  Two  plans  presented  themselves : one 
was  to  invade  the  Dauphine,  and  to  this  the  Emperor 
and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  inclined  ; the  other  was  to  pene-  Attack  of 
Irate  by  Provence,  first  taking  Toulon,  a scheme 
ardently  embraced  and  obstinately  insisted  upon  by  the  u 
Maritime  Powers.  As  usual,  where  there  is  a want  of  con- 
oert  in  the  design,  there  was  signal  failure  in  the  execution. 

Although  Lhe  attack  upon  Toulon  was  decided  upon, 
neither  the  Emperor  nor  (for  once)  Prince  Eugene, 
who  commanded  under  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  was  hearty 
in  wishing  it  success.  The  former,  indeed,  detached  a 
body  of  twelve  thousand  men  from  tbe  main  army,  and 
sent  them  under  Count  Dauu  in  the  direction  of  Naples, 
while  the  latter,  by  his  dispiriting  remarks,  was  of  still 
greater  injury  to  the  hopes  of  the  allies.t  Thus,  although  Failure  of 
tbe  combined  fleet  did  all  that  could  have  been  expected 
from  them,  scarcely  any  progress  was  made  in  the  siege, 
and  the  allied  troops,  after  a loss  of  thirteen  thousand 
men,  retired  in  disgust  from  the  impracticable  expe- 
dition^ 

In  the  mean  while  the  brave  Daun  had  been  more  Suceew  of 
fortunate  on  the  side  of  Italy.  Early  in  the  Spring  be 

Italy. 

• LeUerr  ef  Primer  Rmgent,  voL  n.  No.  139.  May. 

f Caxc,  Aid.  p.  40,  who  quote*  a remark  of  Sir  Cloudesly  D 

Shovel  to  tlii*  effect.  1707* 

J Impracticable,  not  in  itadf,  bat  from  the  want  of  onion  in  the 
allied  c«uim*1»:  had  it  *ucee«d«d,  bow  long  would  Louie  have 
kept  posteiaum  of  Pane  ? 
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marched  through  the  Papal  dominion*,  ond  entered  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples  more  a*  a beloved  chief  than  as  a 
foreigner  and  an  enemy  : the  people  joined  him  on  his 
inarch,  ami  the  only  available  resistance,  a small  body  of 
cavalry  under  the  Prince  of  Castiglkmi,  surrendered  nt 
discretion.  In  less  than  three  months  the  entire  King- 
dom acknowledged  Charles  of  Spain  and  Austria  for  its 
sovereign. 

If,  however,  elsewhere  success  and  defeat  seem  to 
have  been  equally  balanced  between  the  contending 
parties  during  this  campaign,  (in  the  Netherlands 
nothing  whatever  was  done,)  in  Spain  the  cause  of 
Austria  received  a severe  blow  from  the  total  defeat  and 
subsequent  dispersal  of  the  mixed  and  irregular  force 
composing  the  army  of  Charles.  That  Prince  did  all 
that  laid  in  his  power  to  disgust  his  generals  and  to  ruin 
himself.  Frivolous,  or  inopportunely  scientific,  he  wasted 
time  and  neglected  opportunities,  until  it  became  usual 
with  his  army  not  to  think  of  serious  operations  until  he 
had  left  it.  So  soon  as,  early  in  this  year,  he  had 
betaken  himself  to  Catalonia  with  two  regiments,  the 
generals  resolved  to  attack  the  Duke  of  Berwick.  The 
battle  took  place  at  Almanza,  where,  though  the  English 
and  Dutch  auxiliaries  sustained  their  high  character  by 
twice  breaking  through  the  enemy’s  line,  the  shameful 
flight  of  the  Portuguese  caused  a total  rout.  The  Earl 
or  Galway  and  General  Das  Minas  were  both  severely 
wounded,  and  of  all  his  previous  conquests  the  Pro- 
vince to  which  Charles  had  retired  remained  alone  in 
his  possession.* 

So  much  positive  disaster  and  such  neutral  success 
had  the  happy  effect  of  rousing  the  allies  this  year  to 
new  and  more  active  counsels.  At  the  instigation  of 
the  Emperor,  Eugene  visited  certain  of  the  German 
courts,  to  persuade  some  and  to  shame  others  into 
keeping  their  engagements.  To  the  Elector  Palatine 
was  held  out  the  long  coveted  restoration  of  that  part  of 
his  hereditary  dominions  which,  during  the  Thirty  Years’ 
War,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria. 
The  adventurous  Augustus  of  Saxony  listened  to  any 
proposition  involving  the  excitement  of  war.  He  de- 
spatched twelve  thousand  men  under  Schulembergtothe 
Netherlands,  and  himself  undertook  to  serve  os  a volun- 
teer under  the  banner  of  Eugene.f  At  the  same  time 
Marlborough  was  not  idle : through  his  representations, 
the  jealous  but  able  Elector  of  Hanover  consented  to 
reassume  the  command  on  the  Rhine,  under  reiterated 
assurances  of  better  faith  on  the  part  of  the  promised 
contingents.  At  the  Hague  the  two  generals  met  and 
concerted  a plan  of  operations  scarcely  less  important 
than  that  which  was  developed  in  the  memorable  cam- 
paign of  the  Danube.  By  private  agreement,  the 
Netherlands  was  the  chosen  spot  for  the  union  of  the 
two  corps ; at  present,  in  order  to  mask  this  design  from 
the  enemy,  Eugene  took  up  his  position  on  the  Moselle, 
and  Marlborough  resumed  his  old  quarters  near  Brus- 
sels. 

Had  the  schemes  of  the  generals  met  with  the  co- 
operation they  deserved,  or  had  any  degree  of  union 
been  possible  in  the  Germanic  body,  it  would  not  have 
been  too  much  to  have  expected  the  ruin  of  the  French 
cause  from  the  junction  of  the  talents  of  Eugene  and 
Marlborough.  But  so  far  was  this  from  the  case,  that 
the  protracted  jealousy  of  the  confederate  Princes  had 
almotv  rendered  this  campaign  a disastrous  one.  Profit- 


ing by  the  delay  of  Eugene,  who  was,  much  against  his 
will,  detained  on  the  Moselle,  and  by  the  consequent 
inactivity  of  the  Duke,  the  French  jmssessed  themselves 
of  Ghent  and  Bruges  by  a successful  intrigue,  and  took 
Pla**endnl  by  storm.  Now.  however,  Marlborough 
began  in  earnest  the  work  he  had  assigned  himself. 
Suddenly  breaking  up  from  Louvain,  to  which  place  he 
had  moved  from  Brussels,  he  advanced  to  Asch.  where 
he  was  joined  by  the  indefatigable  Eugene.  Together 
these  two  great  men  fought  the  battle  of  Oudenarde,  in 
which  the  French  were  so  beaten  that  their  courage 
seemed  extinct  for  the  remainder  of  the  campaign. 
This  time,  too,  a disagreement  in  the  enemy's  camp 
materially  assisted  the  allies:  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
who  commanded  with  Marshal  Vendome,  found  it 
difficult  to  bear  the  imperious  temper  of  his  colleague, 
and  there  were  not  wanting  many  to  worship  the  blood 
royal  at  the  expense  of  greater  talents  ami  a larger 
experience.*  After  the  battle  of  Oudenarde  the  aliies 
invested  Lille,  the  largest  and  most  important  town, 
after  Paris,  that  remained  to  Louis.t 


Investment 
of  Li  Ur. 
Aug.  a. 


Nothing,  indeed,  but  a leeling  of  superiority  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  recent  discomfiture  on  the  other, 
would  have  justified  this  attempt,  or  given  it  the  smallest 
chance  of  success.  As  it  was,  Vendome  derided  the 
notion  that  Lille  could  be  taken,  while  himself,  with  a 
still  numerous  corps,  was  in  a position  to  intercept  the 
supplies.  Yet  ability,  perseverance,  and  the  most  per- 
fect harmony  of  purpose  overcame  every  difficulty. 

Convoys  were  brought  from  the  coast  to  the  camp  from 
time  to  time,  occasionally  under  the  safeguard  of  Marl- 
borough in  person,  while  Eugene  directed  the  labour  of 
the  trenches,  or  exposed  himself  ill  the  assault  like  the 
meanest  of  hi*  soldiers.  So  far,  indeed,  did  he  carry 
his  personal  daring  as  to  receive  a wound  in  the  head 
from  a musket-ball,  and  yet  this  only  caused  him  to  lay 
aside  the  command  for  a few  days.  At  length  the  The  town 
town  surrendered,  and  although  Bouffiers  bravely  held  *irren<ier». 
out  in  the  citadel  until  the  beginning  of  December,  that  . 

last  post  of  advantage  was  also  finally  given  up  to  the  * c 
combined  vigour  of  Eugene’s  attacks,  and  the  skill  with  Dee,  7. 
which  Marlborough,  who  hovered  in  the  neighbourhood, 
diverted  the  assistance  of  Vendome  and  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy.  J 

Although  so  late  in  the  season,  the  allies  were  not  yet 
satisfied  with  their  conquests,  but  invested,  and  in  three  Ulu;n' 
days  took  Ghent ; a measure  which  had  the  effect  of 
causing  the  French  to  abandon  Bruges  and  Plassendal ; 
nor  was  it  till  the  last  day  of  the  year,  when  all  that  was 
needful  hnd  been  done,  and  a winter  of  unexampled 
severity  had  set  in,  that  the  allied  troops  were  distributed 
in  winter-quarters  along  the  Scheld  and  the  Meuse. 

The  campaign  on  the  Rhine  presented  nothing  more  Inactivity 
worthy  of  notice  than  the  usual  series  of  petty  jealousies  00 
and  reluctant  contingents.  The  Elector  of  Hanover  ®^ne* 
complained  bitterly  to  the  Emperor,  who  in  truth  was 
not  so  much  to  blame  as  were  the  refractory  States.  Yet, 
perhaps,  this  was  the  year  when  the  disease  introduced 
by  Joseph  after  the  battle  of  Blenheim  into  the  body  of 
his  Empire  extended  itself,  and  produced  the  greatest 
consequences ; to  this  we  have  already  referred  at  the 


* Burnet,  Ibid.  p.  229. 

f Cute,  Ibid.  p.  61,  call*  it  ''the  fint  and  fairest  of  all  the 
French  conquests  on  the  aide  of  the  Nether  lamia.” 

J Not  the  least  remarkable  occurrence  in  this  memorable  aiege 
is  Webb’s  action  with  the  French,  while  bringing  a convoy  ralo 
camp.  Core,  Ibid.  p.  63.  Burnet,  Ibid.  225,  226. 


Cote,  Ibid,  p,  45 — 47.  f Biktiger,  Ibid.  p.  249. 
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proper  place.  Furthermore,  the  recent  introd action  of 
ilunover  iuto  the  Electoral  College  increased  the  dis- 
inclination of  rival  and  indignant  Princes  to  join  his 
standard.  Thin  year  also  witnessed  the  elevation  of  the 
Palatine  House  to  the  fifth  Electorate,  a measure,  how- 
ever just,  of  singular  inexpediency.  Altogether  dissen* 
sions  and  recriminations  mined  the  cause  on  the  Rhine, 
and  it  began  to  be  perceived  that  Germany  was  deter- 
mined not  to  contribute  to  her  own  safety.  The  Elector 
of  Hanover  threw  up  his  command  in  disgust,  after 
addressing  a long  and  indignant  protest  to  the  Emperor, 
wherein  he  demonstrated,  most  superfluously,  that  his 
army  had  been  deserted,  and  himself  shamefully  be- 
trayed. 

This  period  was  chosen  hy  the  Emperor  to  humble 
the  Pope.  The  great  success  of  the  Imperial  troops 
under  Count  Dauu  in  Italy,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
roused  the  indignation  of  Clement  XI.,  rendered  its 
effects  abortive  and  ridiculous.  Yet  the  Pontiff’  could 
not  forget  how  closely  in  other  times  the  spiritual  rule 
had  been  linked  with  the  temporal,  and  relying  upon 
the  assisjance  of  France,  ventured  to  threaten,  where 
his  best  policy  would  have  been  to  conciliate.  France, 
however,  did  not  stir  in  his  quarrel,  and  Joseph  was  not, 
like  Leopold,  to  be  scared  hy  a Papal  Bull.  Count  Daun 
had  orders  to  opposo  the  few  and  feeble  bands  drawn 
together  by  superstition  and  largesses,  while  the  Mari- 
time Powers  blockaded  the  Ecclesiastical  ports.  Un- 
supported, even  by  his  cardinals,  Clement  yielded  to 
circumstances,  and  consented  to  acknowledge  Charles  as 
King  of  Spain-  He  then  withdrew  from  a contest  for 
which  the  advanced  state  of  the  times  had  no  sympathy.* 

It  cannot  move  our  surprise  that  even  (he  haughty 
Louis,  under  the  pressure  of  humiliation  and  defeat, 
should  bethink  himself  of  peace.  Whether  yet  he 
assumed  a pacific  attitude  in  sincerity,  or  with  & view  to 
amuse  and  distract  ll»e  allies,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  unless 
we  take  into  account  (as  we  are  surely  entitled  to  do) 
his  conduct  hitherto  under  similar  circumstances.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  the  same  means  as  had  always 
been  employed  were  now  adopted,  in  order  to  make 
separate  treaties  with  the  allies  in  their  individual  capa- 
city. With  this  view,  the  President  Rouillci  was  sent 
from  Paris  to  Holland,  and  offers  were  made  in  the  first 
place  of  a sufficient  barrier  to  the  States.  That  nation 
generously  refused  to  treat,  unless  under  the  sanction  of 
their  allies,  anil  Eugene  with  Sinzendorf,  Marlborough 
with  Lord  Towtishcnd  arrived  at  the  Hague.  DeTorcv 
superseded  Uoutile,  and  in  an  apparent  spirit  of  good 
faith  left  it  to  the  allies  to  prepare  the  preliminaries. 
These  were  soon  given  in,  and,  it  must  be  confessed, 
bore  hard  upon  the  depressed  monarch.  In  the  first 
place,  he  was  required  to  yield  the  entire  monarchy  of 
Spain  to  Austria,  represented  in  the  person  of  Charles: 
and,  lest  this  cession  should  not  otherwise  be  effected 
within  two  months,  Louis  was  to  lend  his  aid  against 
his  own  grandson.  This  article  was  the  basis  of  the 
treaty.  Other  articles,  in  number  forty,  reduced  the 
F rench  territory  within  the  barriers  established  by  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia.  AH  the  places  occupied  of  late 
years  in  the  Netherlands,  all  conquests  exterior  to 
Alsatia  were  to  be  restored : the  Pretender  was  to  be 
banished  France,  and  his  cause  solemnly  renounced. 
The  French  were  to  cede  their  possessions  in  New- 
foundland, and  to  rare  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk. 


• Coxe,  IbtJ.  p.  69—71. 


These  were  the  chief  conditions,  containing  and  implying  Anna!*  of 
a host  of  minor  particulars.  Germany. 

They  who  see  nothing  but  good  faith  on  the  part  of 
Louis  throughout  the  negotiations  of  the  Hague,  have  A D 
a method  of  taking  his  part  which  savours  somewhat  of  jgpg 
special  pleading.  They  mention  in  order  the  conces-  t*0 
sions  affecting  territory,  numerous  and  important  as  A-  D< 
they  certainly  are,  everything,  in  a word,  eterplins:  the  1721. 
Spanish  question  ; and  after  stating  that  Louis  declared  Remark* 
himself  ready  to  accede  to  these  concessions,  they  in-  on  the  eon- 
quire,  was  not  this  enough  ? Could  Louis  reasonably 
be  expected  to  aid  in  dethroning  his  own  grundson? 

But  the  plain  truth  is,  the  sacrifice  of  Spain  was  from 
the  first  declared  to  be  the  basis  of  all  future  negotiation. 

It  was  the  question  that  had  first  provoked  the  wur,  and 

it  was  no  more  than  natural  that  its  decision  should  be 

made  the  pivot  of  peace.  However,  Louis  did  not,  or 

would  not,  so  regard  it.  After  receiving  and  indirectly  Tcnrnna- 

acceding  to  the  preliminaries,  he  finally  refused  to  ratify  *,on  of  the 

the  fundamental  article,  and  thus  terminated  the  nego-  conI*reoc*- 

tiations.  The  allies  behaved  throughout  with  firmness 

and  sagacity.  How  much  less  they  might  have  been 

contented  to  receive  is  beside  the  question,  when  the 

basis  of  all  they  asked  was  refused.  Louis  declared,  with 

a show  of  commendable  spirit,  that  he  hud  rather  wage 

war  against  the  enemies  of  France  than  with  his  own 

flesh  and  blood.  The  arrogance  and  extortion  of  the 

allies  became  a fruitful  theme  for  declamation  among  a 

people  who  are  fond  of  declaiming  ; and  thus,  after  a 

breathing  time  of  some  months,  the  French  retook  the 

fieid  with  sufficient  troops  to  render  the  issue  of  the  war 

far  from  certain.* 

It  is  doubtful  whether  equal  wisdom  was  displayed  by  The  Klce- 
the  allies  in  their  dealings  with  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  Bava- 
at  this  time.  Thai  Prince,  disgusted  with  his  unnatural  re 

and  ill-repaid  dependence  upon  France,  seemed  disposed  ,umjng 
on  certain  terms  to  return  to  his  allegiance.  Supposing  allegiance, 
the  two  parties  to  be  (as  they  were)  pretty  nearly 
balanced  in  their  resources  hitherto,  the  defection  of  so 
important  a person  would  have  turned  the  scale  in  favour 
of  the  party  to  which  lie  should  go  over.  It  was  this  1*  thwarted 
time  the  Dutch  (who  were  unwilling  to  see  the  Elector  by  the 
in  the  proposed  sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands)  who 
thwarted  so  wise  a project.  The  Emperor  was  reluctantly 
compelled  to  reject  the  Electors  overtures,  and  the  war 
proceeded  with  the  same  relative  strength  as  before. f 

All  hopes  of  peace  being  thus  set  aside  for  the  present, 
the  Empire  wns  not  indifferent  to  the  policy  of  carrying 
on  the  war  in  such  a manner  as  to  render  any  future 
negotiations  still  more  favourable  to  the  allied  cause. 

Fresh  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  Diet  in  regard  to 
the  contingents,  and  the  Elector  of  Hanover  was  once 
more  enticed  into  the  command  of  the  army  on  the 
Upper  Rhine.  A plan  was  concerted  for  that  corps  to  Project*  of 
unite  with  one  under  Dauu  from  the  side  of  Italy,  and  the  *nny  of 
for  the  two  bodies  to  penetrate  into  France  by  Franche  Khioe. 
Comte.  All  might  have  gone  well  but  for  the  impru-  Merry  de- 
dence  of  General  Mercy,  whom  the  Elector  had  detached  feated  »t 
in  the  direction  of  Neoenhurg;  contrary  to  orders,  Neuenlnng. 
Mercy  suffered  himself  to  be  drawn  into  an  engagement,  ~6, 
and,  losing  the  day,  lost  with  it  all  chance  of  success  for  A ‘ ® * 


• Menu],  Pliatrr,  wad  especially  Heeren,  aide  with  the  magnani- 
mom  decision  of  Louis,  and  regard  hi*  professions  aa  sincere ; 
but  the  calm  aud  welt-authenticated  Biuteroenta  of  Com  and 
Burnet  will  leave  tittle  doubt  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  who  will 
take  l lie  trouble  to  commit  them  in  tort/. 
f Coxe,  p.  79, 90.  Schmidt,  vol.  xvL  p,  41. 
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the  proposed  attack  upon  France.  The  unfortunate 
Elector,  who  seemed  destined  to  suffer  in  his  reputation 
for  the  faults  of  others,  was  compelled  to  behold  another 
campaign  ns  fruitless  as  the  preceding  ones,  and  to 
listen  to  without  emulating  the  praises  of  his  more  suc- 
cessful rivals  in  the  Netherlands. 

In  truth,  their  achievements  during  the  campaign 
deserved  all  that  could  be  said  in  their  favour.  It  was 
opened  in  June  with  the  masterly  investment  ofToumay, 
a measure  so  little  expected  by  Villars  that  he  hnd 
reduced  the  garrison  nearly  one  half,  and  held  himself 
in  daily  readiness  for  an  action  near  Courtray.  In  spite 
of  the  manoeuvres  of  the  French  to  relieve  the  place, 
Tonrnay  was  eventually  taken  on  the  30th  July,  and 
the  citadel  compelled  to  yield  on  the  4th  September. 
The  next  step  was  to  draw  Villars  into  an  engagement 
on  equal  terms,  by  inducing  him  to  quit  his  camp,  which 
the  time  occupied  in  taking  Touruny  had  enabled  him 
to  fortify  strongly.  A feint  upon  Molts  had  the  desired 
effect.  Villars  marched  out  of  his  entrenchments,  passed 
the  Scheld  at  Valenciennes,  and  occupied  the  strong  post 
of  Malplaquet,  which  more  than  one  wood  and  a deep 
morass  combined  to  render  little  less  defensible  than  the 
camp  he  had  quitted.  Eugene  was  the  first  to  propose 
an  immediate  attack,  and  Marlborough  nobly  seconded 
his  friend.  In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Dutch  the 
measure  was  determined  upon,  and  the  10th  September 
witnessed  the  bloodiest  engagement  of  the  whole  war. 
It  lasted  during  seven  hours,  and  so  determined  was  the 
attack,  and  so  obstinate  tile  resistance,  that  the  loss  of 
the  allies  who  gained  the  battle  far  outnumbered  that  of 
the  French  who  retreated.*  Villars  and  Eugene  were 
both  wounded ; the  former  was  obliged  to  quit  the  field 
and  deliver  tip  the  command  to  Marshal  Bou filers : the 
latter,  struck  by  a glancing  musket-ball  behind  the  ear, 
refused  to  go  to  the  rear  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  his 
staff.  •*  There  will  be  time  for  that  in  the  evening,** 
said  he, ,4  should  I live  so  long.**t  By  repeated  efforts 
the  allies  succeeded  in  outflanking  the  French,  while 
Marlborongh  in  the  centre  broke  their  line  with  British 
and  Prussian  cavalry.  The  young  Prince  of  Orange 
threw  himself  without  orders,  yet  with  such  impetuosity, 
upon  the  left  wing  of  the  French  that  the  tremendous 
carnage  which  ensued  was  owing  in  a great  measure  to 
the  disadvantage  at  which  he  placed  hi*  troops.  The 
French  slowly  retreated  by  Maubeuge  to  Valenciennes 
unmolested  by  their  conquerors,  whose  loss  had  been  far 
loo  severe,  and  whose  fatigue  had  been  too  overpowering 
to  justify  pursuit. J Before  the  end  of  the  campaign 
Mons  capitulated,  an  event  to  which  the  recent  defeat 
doubtless  contributed  not  a little. 

The  battle  of  Malplaquet  was  the  signal  for  fresh 
negotiations,  in  what  spirit  commenced  by  Louis  will 
probably  always  remain  a problem.  One  circumstance 
attending  the  conferences  of  Gertruydenberg  should  not 
be  lost  sight  of:  in  this  negotiation,  as  elsewhere,  the 
proposals  of  Louis  were  directed  to  the  separation  of  the 


• The  French  lest  fourteen  thousand,  the  allies  no  less  than 
twenty  thmivand  men.  The  best  account  of  this  remarkable  battle 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Memoirt  af  tkt  Uukt  A/or/forowyA  by  Coze, 
ch.  lxxxiL  Mrmmrvt  de  f'ittttrt,  in  face. 
t Pfirter.  lUd.  p.  159. 

X Pfirier,  p.  ICO,  quotes  from  an  interesting  letter,  written  by  a 
French  officer  of  rank  niter  the  battle:  “Eugene  ar.d  Marlbnruugh 
must  needs  have  been  satisfied  with  us  to-day.  In  point  of  fact 
this  is  the  first  tuns  they  have  met  with  resistance  at  all  worthy  of 
them.  Mud  not  every  ons  acknowledge,  as  I do.  that  these  two 
men  stand  higher  than  all  the  heroes  ot  olden  tune  ?" 


interests,  and,  if  possible,  to  the  severance  of  the  good  Aimala  of 
understanding  of  the  allies.  Yet  that  he  promised  fair  <jtt‘D*°b 
cannot  be  denied.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  lie  promised  "j*r‘ ~ K 
every  thing,  excepting  that  which  he  was  well  assured  was  A D 
the  basis  of  all.  In  a word,  Louis  was  again  required  jggg 
to  assist  in  dethroning  his  grandson,  and  in  refusing  to 
once  more  he  gained  an  opportunity  of  proclaiming  to  At  D> 
the  world  his  own  hardships  and  moderation  contrasted  ]721. 
with  the  unfeeling  severity  of  the  allies,  Louis  had  also  Broken  off 
another  motive  for  protracting  the  war  with  a show  of  by  Louie, 
wishing  for  peace.  The  Whig  Ministry  in  England 
loitered  to  its  fall,  and  it  required  little  political  fore- 
sight to  predict  that  the  new  Tory  government  would 
withdraw  us  soon  as  possible  from  the  war,  and  in  par- 
ticular that  the  services  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
would  not  be  rendered  much  longer  available  to  the 
cause  of  the  allies.  Thus,  then,  the  negotiations  of 
Gertrtiydenlterg,  like  those  of  the  preceding  year  at  the 
Hague,  ended  in  a mass  of  protocols,  and  in  some 
rather  bitter  recriminations.  Louis  attained  his  object ; 
but  let  history  beware  before  she  lends  her  sanction  to 
his  protestations  of  good  faith,  and  pause  before  she 
condemns  the  allies  for  reposing  little  trust  in  an  enemy 
beaten  but  not  yet  conquered,  while  there  remained  un- 
impaired the  keener  wea|>ons  of  intrigue  and  chicane. 

So  soon  as  it  was  manifest  that  peace  was  as  far  off  as  a.  d. 
ever,  Eugene  hastened  to  Berlin  with  the  view  of  con-  1710. 
firming  the  wavering  faith  of  Frederic  William.  Not  4. 
only  the  French,  but  also  the  Pope,  had  been  busy  with  #t 

their  offers  of  temporal  and  spiritual  benefit  in  case  of 
his  deserting  the  allies.  Eugene's  visit  proved  most 
opportune,  and  he  fully  succeeded  in  hia  mission  by  his 
represen tations,  and  by  assuring  the  King  that  the 
future  fate  of  Europe  depended  upon  the  event  of  this 
war.* 

Hastening  from  Berlin  back  to  the  Netherlands  the 
active  Eugene  concerted  with  Marlborough  the  plan  of 
the  coming  campaign.  On  the  Rhine  it  was  determined  Th#  CBra~ 
that  the  war  should  be  wholly  defensive,  and  as  the  (bc^Khine 
Elector  of  Hanover,  not  without  reason,  refused  the  vhvtly 
invidious  post  of  the  command  in  that  quarter,  it  was  dcfcnrifc. 
intrusted  to  Louis,  the  reigning  Duke  of  Wirtemberg. 

Under  his  auspices,  the  designs  of  the  two  generals  were 
fulfilled  to  (he  letter,  as  there  was  not  even  a show  of 
activity  made  on  either  side  during  this  whole  campaign 
on  the  Rhine. 

In  the  Netherlands  a war  of  sieges  was  waged 
entirely  lo  the  advantage  of  the  allies.  His  late  reverses 
disinclined  Villars  to  tautard  so  soon  another  general 
engagement,  and  all  hia  movements  were  therefore 
directed,  hut  without  success,  to  the  relief  of  the  besieged 
places.  Still  suffering  from  his  wound,  he  withdrew 
early  in  the  campaign  to  the  waters  of  Bourfaonne,  and 
his  successor,  H ar court,  was  even  less  capable  of  arrest- 
ing the  allied  arms.  Accordingly,  the  towns  of  Douay  Some  Harrs 
and  Bethune,  Aire  and  St.  Tenant,  were  successively  “ lhe 
invested  and  taken,  after  which  the  troops  on  both  sides 
were  distributed  in  winter-quarters  rather  earlier  than 
usual. 

In  Italy  nothing  of  importance  occurred.  General  L’nimpor- 
Daun  made  another  attempt  to  paw  the  Alps,  and  was 
again  foiled  bv  Marshal  Berwick,  and  a Protestant  jfajv< 
movement  in  the  South  of  France,  destined  to  co-operate 
with  Daun,  was  rendered  abortive  by  the  defeat  of  its 
leader,  the  refugee  Seiasan.t 


• Pfirier,  Ibid.  p.  161.  t Coxc,  Ibid,  p.  96. 
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While  success  Attended  the  allied  arms  so  far  from  the 
scene  of  the  prize  for  which  a ! were  contending,  it  was 
there  that  a series  of  fatalities  (to  call  the  events  that 
happened  by  no  harsher  name)  wrested  the  sceptre  of 
Spain  from  the  grasp  of'  Charles,  at  the  moment  when 
his  ow  n efforts  hud  for  once  seemed  to  deserve  it.  Profit- 
ing by  the  ardent  counsels  of  General  Stanhope,  the 
Austrian  party  risked  and  won  two  decisive  battles  from 
Philip.  Madrid  was  ouce  more  entered  in  triumph. 
Yet  even  this  availed  nothing.  Charles  found  himself 
received  with  disgust  by  the  inhabitants,  and  could  not 
succeed  in  reconciling  the  contending  pretensions  of  his 
own  generals.  Philip,  like  his  grandfather,  greatest  in 
adversity,  now  really  exerted  himself.  He  made  national 
and  popular  concessions,  and  the  nation  in  return 
flocked  to  assist  him.  Charles  was  forced  to  evacuate 
Madrid,  and  to  take  the  route  of  Barcelona,  where  his 
army  might  be  covered  by  the  fleet  of  the  Maritime 
Powers.  Ou  the  road  the  greatest  disorder  prevailed, 
and  that  despondency  which  commonly  turns  a retreat 
into  a flight.  Stauhope,  who  protected  the  rear  with 
four  thousand  English  troops,  was  cut  off  from  the  mam 
body,  surprised  at  Brihuega,  and,  after  bravely  ho'dmg 
out  for  three  days,  forced  to  capitulate  before  bis  col- 
league Staremberg  could  or  would  retrace  his  steps  and 
come  to  his  assistance.  In  the  engagement  that  ensued 
on  the  arrival  of  Staremberg  in  the  neighbouring  plain 
of  Villa  Viciosa  the  Austrians  were  signally  defeated, 
and  of  the  whole  of  that  army  which  Charles  so  lately 
headed  on  its  victorious  march  into  Madrid,  a shattered 
remnant  only  of  seven  thousand  men  reached  Catalonia, 
disheartened,  and  convinced  that  if  Charles  was  fated  to 
win  the  crown  of  Spain  by  the  sword,  it  would  bo  won 
in  other  countries,  and  by  generals  more  united  than 
the  leaders  of  the  last  disastrous  campaign.* 

It  is  proper  at  this  place  to  make  a brief  mention  of 
the  war  in  Hungary.  From  the  day  be  ascended  the 
throne,  Joseph  lamented  this  prolonged  struggle  so  near 
the  hereditary  States,  which  acted  as  a continual  check 
upon  his  efforts  elsewhere.  He  saw  at  a glance  that 
religious  intolerance  had  been  the  abiding  cause  of  a 
desultory  warfare,  which  seemed  to  gather  strength  from 
its  progress.  Bigotry  formed  no  part  of  the  character 
or  educution  of  the  Emperor  Joseph.  He  coaid,  there- 
fore, without  any  sacrifice  of  feeling,  offer  such  terms  as 
best  suited  the  emergencies  of  the  case.  Through  the 
Palatine,  he  assured  the  Hungarian  Slates  that  generally 
he  abjured  the  practice  of  persecuting  individuals  for 
their  religion,  and  that  in  particular  be  would  respect 
the  privileges  of  this  portion  of  his  dominions.  He 
convened  a Diet  for  the  redress  of  grievances,  and  ou 
every  occasion  declared  his  repugnance  to  the  coercive 
measures  of  the  late  Emperor  Leopold.  Yet  was  all 
conciliation  far  from  producing  any  effect  upon  the  mal- 
contents. They  convened  a counter  Diet  at  Setzim, 
where  a provisional  government  was  appointed,  and 
Ragotsky  elected  as  its  head.  Elevated  on  a buckler, 
after  the  received  custom  of  Hungary,  the  Leader  (far 
such  was  his  title)  was  the  first  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity 
to  the  Constitution,  under  which  specious  name  was 
included  all  the  matter  in  dispute  between  the  Emperor 
and  the  insurgents.  Ultimately  their  demands  and  the 
firmness  of  Joseph  led  to  another  appeal  to  arms.  For 
five  years  alternate  success  prevented  any  definite  con- 


* For  thu  campaign  in  Spain,  are  Coxe,  sol.  hr.  ch.  Lxxviii., 
who  give*  hie  authorities. 


elusion  to  this  wasting  cnuflict.  During  that  period.  Annals oc 
whenever  fortune  favoured  the  Emperor,  he  wisely  had  Germany, 
recourse  to  conciliation,  with  a view  of  detaching  the 
waveringfromtheircau.se:  to  Ragotsky  the  most  ample  'w® 
terms  were  repeatedly  offered,  but  always  in  vain.  That  D* 
brave  and  faithful  Prince  invariably  refused  the  ad  van-  1^99. 

Cages  which  a separate  treaty  held  out  far  himself  at  the  10 
expense  of  hLs  followers.  At  length,  when  Heuster,  the  i~oj‘ 
conqueror  of  Tyrnau,  resumed  the  command  in  Tran-  , *. 

sylvania,  a general  engagement  proved  fatal  to  the  »*n 
insurgents.  Their  ill-supported  lines  were  broken,  and  fot*  thj 
the  reserve  fled  ill  disorder.  Other  defeats  ensued,  rebel*, 
until  Ragotsky  and  his  trusty  friend  Bertzeny  took  Aug.  17 
refuge  in  Poland.  Karoly  remained  with  only  a small  A-  D* 
and  scattered  band  to  oppose  to  the  victorious  troops  of  1708. 
Austria.  At  this  moment  Joseph  prudently  interposed, 
hoping  by  his  moderation  to  put  down  all  further  pre-  p.,iu^ 
text  for  war.  The  Palatine.  Count  Palfy,  was  instructed  PuciBc  con- 
to  press  upon  the  attention  of  Karoly  the  leniency  of  the  Jucl  dw 
Emperor  and  the  hopelessness  of  a protracted  resistance.  EmPtror* 
Unaided  by  the  counsels,  and  dispirited  at  the  absence 
of  Ragotsky,  Karoly  lisiened  to  the  liberal  overtures 
proposed  to  him,  and  the  convention  which  ultimately 
pacified  Hungary  was  arranged  at  Zatmar  between  him 
and  the  Palatine.  The  leading  features  of  this  fortunate  Jan. 
peace  were  toleration  for  the  future  and  an  amnesty  for  a.  d. 
the  past.  The  full  exercise  of  their  faith  was  guaranteed  171 1. 
to  the  Protestants  of  Hungary,  unfettered  by  the  jealous  Convention 
surveillance  of  the  Jesuits  of  the  Imperial  Court.  These  ^atmar. 
articles  having  been  approved  on  both  sides,  the  Con- 
federacy was  dissolved,  and  Hungary  once  more  liecame 
an  integral  portion  of  the  hereditary  States.  Ragotsky,  Lot  .lay* 
after  a few  more  years  of  active  life,  spent  however  at  a ***• 
distance  from  the  scene  of  his  early  exploits,  retired  to 
a castle  he  possessed  on  the  shores  of  the  Sen  of  Mar- 
mora, and  there  closed  in  religious  seclusion  his  un- 
fortunate but  blameless  career.* 

Scarcely  had  affairs  assumed  the  appearance  of  peace,  Death  of 
and  twelve  days  before  the  ratifications  were  exchanged.f  Jo**ph 
when  the  Emperor  died  of  the  small-pox.  The  Dauphin  Apnl  iy* 
had  expired  at  Pari*  three  days  previously  of  the  same  ®’ 
disease  ; a disease  at  that  time  so  little  understood  as  to  171  *• 
be  considered  generally  fatal.  We  have  elsewhere  given 
the  character  of  Joseph ; a monarch  in  some  respects 
far  in  advance  of  his  age,  on  all  accounts  to  be  lamented 
by  Austria  and  Europe.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  Chariot  VL 
brother  Charles,  a weak  and  bigoted  man,  but  with  ■“c<*e*la 
some  just  views  of  the  important  post  he  was  called  to  “m* 
fill. 

The  close  of  the  year  preceding  this  important  event  Dismissal 
brought  about  a political  revolution  still  more  unpro-  . 
pitious  to  the  cause  of  the  allies.  By  one  of  the  sudden  office  ^ 
reverses  to  which  the  actors  in  state  affairs  are  liable,  * 
the  Whigs  were  ignominiously  dismissed  from  the 
government  in  England,  and  the  Tories  succeeded  to 
the  favour  of  the  Queen.  The  Marlborough  interest  in 
particular  suffered. $ The  Duchess,  the  treasurer  Go- 


■ Coxe,  voL  iv.  eh.  Ixxix.  where  may  be  learnt  at  length  the 
concluding  postages  of  HMM.ky'.  lif*.  Be  wa*  the  last  of  his 
name,  though  hot  entirely  of  his'  race.  Hu  mbs,  who  both  died 
chiL; leu,  were  nut  }wrimttcd  by  the  Austrian  Court  to  assume  the 
patronymic.  See  Wmdisch,  p.  470 — 480. 

+ Blister  says  the  Emperor's  death  was  concealed  from  Karoly 
uutil  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications.  The  Kmperor  died 
from  the  ignorance  of  his  physicians. 

I The  lively  Measel  says,  bec*u«e  the  Duchew  hod  worn  at 
court  a more  costly  pair  of  gloves  than  her  mistress,  Sto.  lief, 
jx  615, 
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History,  dolphin,  and  his  son  Lord  Sunderland  (Marlborough** 
son-in-law)  were  dismissed.  Harley.  Si.  John,  and 
Mrs.  Mn.sham  replaced  them.  A sentiment  of  the 
public  welfare  appears  to  have  influenced  the  Duke  not 
to  desert  his  post,  though  he  retained  no  longer  a single 
friend  in  office.*  Circumstances  seemed,  however,  to 
render  it  desirable  that  if  he  continued  in  the  command 
of  the  army,  the  Stadlholdersliip  of  the  Netherlands 
should  be  intrusted  to  him.  This  wus  a post  he  had 
borough  re-  formerly  refused,  and  it  was  now  withhulden  from  him 
tain*  tus  under  frivolous  pretences.  Empty  professions  were 
IfanceWn  *av‘s^>'  bestowed  iii  its  place  by  the  allies.  He  was 
the  thank*  called  the  soul  of  the  Grand  Alliance,  ami  received  the 
of  the  diplo-  thank*  of  the  ministers  of  the  several  Powers.  Eugene 
made  body,  sincerely  rejoiced  to  retain  by  his  side  the  only  kindred 
spirit  of  the  age. 

Embarrass-  The  death  of  Joseph  complicated  still  more  the  per- 
ing  state  of  p]exe<]  question  of  the  Spanish  succession.  Unless 
“**  Charles,  who  succeeded  to  his  brother’s  inheritance, 
renounced  his  pretensions  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  he 
stood  precisely  in  the  situation  so  objected  to  by  the 
allies,  of  uniting  on  one  head  the  crowns  of  two  power- 
ful Kingdoms.  This  embarrassment  was  quickly  seized 
upon  by  the  new  ministry  of  England,  in  whose  eyes 
Mention  the  war  itself  was  far  from  popular.  They  reverted, 
first  aepare-  l*,ere^ore*  w>lb  some  justice,  to  the  first  of  the  separation 
lion  treaty,  treaties,  by  which  Philip  of  Anjou  was  to  have  Spain, 
while  the  Netherlands  and  the  Italian  possession* 
remained  annexed  to  the  Imperial  crown.  In  these 
sentiments  the  Slate*  General  acquiesced,  and  secret 
conferences  were  begun  to  be  held  this  year  at  Paris 
and  in  London. 

Charles  It  wa*  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  new  Emperor 
crowned  at  would  tamely  submit  to  the  loss  of  half  his  inheritance. 
Froakfoit.  gc  soon  through  the  good  offices  of  Eugene,  he  had 
* D’  been  unanimously  elected  to  the  Imperial  dignity, t and 
had  been  crowned  at  Frankfort,  he  employed  every 
Hit  spirited  in  his  power  to  arouse  the  dormant  spirit  of  the 

measure*,  allies.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  one  more  campaign 
such  as  had  lately  been  fought  would  have  depressed 
France  finally  and  irrevocably.  Louis  wa*  growing 
old  ; his  reputation  for  success  in  war  was  only  remem- 
bered to  have  once  existed,  and  was  contrasted  with  the 
defeats  his  armies  now  invariably  sustained.  The 
nation,  enormously  laden  with  taxes,  perceived  that  they 
were  contributing  their  blood  and  their  treasure  to  swell 
the  triumph  of  the  enemy.  Common  prudence  should 
have  dictated  perseverance  to  the  allies,  lest  so  much 
should  be  suffered  and  so  much  regained  to  no  puqiose. 
But  common  prudence  is  a quality  unknown  to  the 
interested  manoeuvres  of  party  politics.  In  England  the 
war  was  considered  a Whig  war,  and  was  therefore 
odious  to  the  new  government,  while  the  unreflecting 
people  were  bid  to  count  the  cost  of  so  protracted  a 
conflict.  In  Holland,  national  glory  was  never  allowed 
to  be  bought  at  any  very  large  price ; and  thus  a gene- 
ral selfishness  seems  to  have  operated  in  favour  of 
France,  apparently  so  reduced  as  to  be  incapable  of 
another  effort  on  her  own  behalf. 

Mari-  In  the  mean  while,  although  the  war  may  be  considered 

to  be  here  terminated  as  far  as  regards  the  active  co- 
land*.1'  op*”rti°n  of  the  Maritime  Powers,  it  was  not  found 
possible,  or  it  was  judged  inexpedient,  to  withdraw  at 

• Burnet,  thid.  p.  300. 

+ The  Pcrpetusl  Capitulation,  proposed  at  the  Peace  tif  West- 

phalia. was  now  first  introduced  at  the  election  of  Charles  VI. 
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once  from  the  Grand  Alliance,  and  Marlborough  was  Annals  of 
continued  in  his  command  in  the  Netherlands.  Eugene  Germany 
had  previously  quitted  him  at  the  request  of  the  Queen  * 

Mother,  (who  was  appointed  Regent  pending  the  Mrival 
of  Charles  from  Spain,)  and  was  employed  in  drawing 
together  a large  body  of  forces  on  the  Rhine,  with  a view 
to  cover  Frankfort  aud  the  hereditary  dominions.  It 
could  not  escape  the  Duke  that  any  general  engage- 
ment, even  if  attended  with  the  happiest  results,  was 
likely  to  be  any  thing  but  agreeable  to  the  present 
British  ministry.  He,  therefore,  turned  his  attention, 
with  consummate  address,  to  an  exploit  which  could  not 
fail  of  redounding  to  his  personal  credit  This  was  Pisses  the 
accomplished  by  passing  the  supposed  impracticable^***®^, 
lines  of  Bouchain,  behind  which  Villa rs  lay  in  great  j*,n‘ 
force,  and  so  far  confident  of  not  being  disturbed  as  to  ^ 
have  written  to  Louis,  that  **  he  had  put  a nr  plua  J7H* 
vltra  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.***  Yet  were  the  Ami  takes 
celebrated  hues  passed  without  the  loss  of  a man,  and  the  town. 
Bouchain  itself  surrendered  within  three  weeks  after-  Se- 
wards. This  is  the  concluding  action  of  a hero  second 
to  none  in  the  annuls  of  the  British  nation.  He  lived  U&'wamtA 
long  enough  to  receive  the  usual  recompense  of  exalted  ftom  **>• 
characters,  for  in  this  same  year  he  was  summarily  de- 
prived of  all  his  employments,  and  persecuted  with  the 
relentless  rigour  of  a hoarded  malice  on  charges,  some 
of  which  were  false,  and  all  were  frivolous.  Never, 
surely,  has  the  frenzy  of  party  exhibited  a more  noxious 
intemperance.  Marlborough  retired  in  disgrace,  which 
his  achievements  reflected  threefold  upon  the  men  who 
recalled  him. 

At  this  moment  preliminaries  were  secretly  signed  at  Oct.  8. 
London  between  the  English  and  French  courts,  by  A* 
which  Louis  bound  himself  not  to  suffer  the  union  of 
the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain  on  the  same  head, 
and  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  other  members  of  the  betwwn 
Grand  Alliance.  In  pursuance  of  these  preliminaries,  Barind 
early  in  the  ensuing  year,  a Congress  was  formally  •““Franc*, 
opened  at  LTtrecht,  and  the  ministers  of  the  several  **9' 
Powers  were  invited  to  attend.  At  the  same  time 
Charles  despatched  Eugene  to  London,  in  the  hope  of  0™jn**_* 
averting  by  his  presence,  and  the  weight  of  his  illustri- 
ous  name,  both  the  disgrace  of  Marlborough  and  the  nni  gf 
threatened  suspension  of  hostilities.  The  Prince  was  Utrecht, 
coldly  received  at  court,  though  the  nation  paid  him  all  Kug*"« 
the  honour  due  to  his  merit.  After  awhile,  absurd 
rumours  were  set  afloat  as  to  his  mission,  and  his  ]B  badly  re- 
intimacy with  the  Whigs.  In  the  end,  he  gained  ceived  it 
neither  of  his  objects,  and  returned,  after  witnessing  court, 
every  spark  of  enthusiasm  for  the  Austrian  cause  ex- 
tinct, the  war  universally  cried  down,  and  French 
intrigue  everywhere  predominant. 

But  an  untoward  event  prolonged  the  conflict  between  Death  of 
nil  parties  yet  another  campaign,  and  at  one  time  the  Duke  of 
seemed  likely  to  give  it  a new  impetus.  Within  one  Burgundy 
week  occurred  the  deaths  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the 
heir  apparent,  and  his  eldest  son,  the  Duke  of  Brittany. 

The  former  was  the  gTundson,  the  latter  the  great 
grandson  of  Lone.  There  only  intervened,  therefore, 
the  Duke  of  Anjou,  a sickly  infant,  to  prevent  the  depre- 
cated union  of  the  tw  o crowns  on  the  head  of  Philip  V. 
of  Spain.  By  this  event  the  British  ministry  found  Dilemmaof 
themselves  a great  deal  embarrassed,  and  their  only  the  English 
means  of  extricating  themselves  from  the  dilemma, 


* Burnet,  Ibid.  p.  316.  Pfister.  Ik*  /,  p.  163.  Coxc,  Mrmo>rt 
of  the  Omit  of  J/nr/^onivyA)  eh.  101,  102. 
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rendered  imminent  by  the  ill-health  of  the  surviving 
child,  was  to  extort  from  Louis  a renunciation  in  any 
case  of  *uch  pretensions  by  Philip.  Fortunately  (if 
any  great  importance  can  be  attached  to  such  a renun- 
ciation) Louis  was  not  the  same  monarch  os  hod  com- 
menced that  long  and  fluctuating  contest.  He  ultimately 
acceded  to  the  demand ; in  the  mean  while  hostilities 
were  loudly  proclaimed  by  the  other  Powers, and  England 
was  compelled  to  take  her  share  of  the  war,  in  the 
character  uf  a member  of  the  Grand  Alliance. 

But  though  circumstances  were  not  ripe  for  throwing 
off  the  mask,  it  was  privately  concerted  between  the  two 
governments  of  England  and  France  that  nothing  of 
importance  should  he  undertaken  by  the  troops  now 
opposed  to  Villars  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of 
Ormond,  who  superseded  Marlborough.  Accordingly, 
although  the  campaign  of  the  Netherlands  opened  under 
the  most  favourable  auspices,  Eugene  leading  an  army 
which  far  outnumbered  that  of  the  French,  and  in  moral 
force  as  well  as  in  militury  equipment  might  be  con- 
sidered as  greatly  its  superior,  it  very  quickly  appeared 
how  delusive  was  this  gallant  appearance.  The  design 
of  Eugeue  was  to  attack  Villars  without  loss  of  time,  or 
at  any  rate  to  assume  sunh  an  attitude  of  offence  by 
marching  forwards,  as  should  either  force  that  general 
to  risk  an  engagement,  or  to  retire,  and  leave  the  country 
open  to  the  operations  of  the  allies.  When  pressed  to 
acquiesce  in  this  plan.  Ormond  confessed  to  the  council 
of  war  that  he  had  private  instructions  not  to  attack  the 
French.  Upon  this,  Eugene  set  about  taking  Qucsnoy, 
with  the  understanding  that  nothing  in  the  instructions 
of  the  English  general  prevented  him  from  covering  the 
siege.  Yet,  when  the  place  wn.s  within  two  or  three 
days  of  capitulating,  the  Duke  of  Onnond  intimated  to 
Eugene  that  he  had  orders  to  proclaim  an  armistice, 
and  to  depart  with  the  British  troops  under  his  command 
to  take  possession  of  Dunkirk,  which  the  French  had 
intermediately  ceded  as  a pledge  to  the  Queen  of  England. 
Fortunately  for  the  allied  cause,  the  greater  part  of  his 
troops  refused  to  obey  the  orders  of  Ormond  to  disband 
themselves,  and,  with  the  exception  of  two  regiments, 
passed  over  to  the  quarters  of  Eugene.  The  Prince, 
with  his  force  so  far  weakened,  yet  possessed  himself  of 
Quesnoy,  and  soon  after  invested  Landrecy,  but  without 
success.  The  Duke  of  Ormond,  failing  in  his  endeavours 
to  retain  the  obedience  of  the  German  subsidiary  troops, 
separated  himself  from  the  allies,  and  increased  the 
consternation  caused  by  his  desertion  of  their  cause  by 
seizing  upon  the  towns  of  Ghent  and  Bruges,  under  the 
pretence  of  holding  them  for  his  sovereign.  Through- 
out this  disgraceful  campaign  our  indignation  is  divided 
between  the  baseness  of  the  ministry  who  issued  such 
orders,  and  the  subserviency  of  the  general  who  carried 
them  into  execution.  It  is  indeed  alleged  that  the  Duke 
of  Ormond  was  more  the  dupe  than  the  conscious  agent 
of  his  government  in  this  matter,  and  if  such  a palliation 
be  sufficient  for  a general  holding  so  deep  a responsi- 
bility. we  cannot  in  justice  withhold  it  where  it  is  so 
entirely  needed.* 

The  effect  of  such  conduct  was  to  throw  the  game 
into  the  hands  of  Villars.  Recovering  all  his  former 
audacity,  and  with  it  a portion  of  his  former  good 
fortune,  he  succeeded  by  a well-timed  movement  in 


* The  reader  may  compare  Coxl*,  Hid.  142;  Pfiater,  Hid. 
jv  165,  166;  and  **petially  Burnet,  Ibid.  p.  359 — 3G3.  fie  da 
Primer  Engine,  in  /ixv. 
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defeating  a targe  body  of  Dutch  troops  under  the  Earl  Annala  of 
of  Albennarle  at  Deiiaiu,  and  in  forcing  Eugene  to  Q^ataay. 
retire  from  the  siege  of  Landrecy.  Six  important 
places*  were  taken  by  the  victorious  French,  and  the  ,0,n 
campaign  ended  with  the  most  signal  advantage  to  the  iAqq 
arms  of  Louis.  fo 

On  the  Rhine,  the  Duke  of  Wirtemherg  made  an  in-  D< 
effectual  attempt  upou  the  lines  of  Lautcrburgh ; shortly  1721. 
after  which  both  parties  retired  into  winter-quarters.  In  Six  place* 
Italy  and  Spain  an  armistice  was  concluded.  token  by 

These  events  paved  the  way  to  a definite  and  con-  Fre«ch. 
elusive  peace.  Definite,  $0  far  as  the  term  comprises 
the.  War  of  the  Succession— conclusive  for  the  present.  Th«  Peace 
The  Peace  of  Utrecht,  which  followed  this  shameful  of  Uttecbt 
campaign,  in  many  respects  resembled  it ; nor,  if  wc  take 
into  consideration  the  time  when  it  was  set  on  foot,  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  carried  into  effect,  and  the  pro- 
visions it  contained,  can  any  other  epithet  fairly  be 
attached  to  it. 

It  seemed,  however,  as  if  the  cabinet  of  St.  James’s  Duplicity 
would  be  consistent  in  duplicity  to  the  last.  Thus,  oftlM 
although  it  was  agreed  in  the  Congress  that  each  of  the  British 
allied  Powers  should  give  in  their  claims  and  contest  e*“n*V 
them  singly,  still  on  every  occasion  the  British  Govern- 
ment pretended  to  repudiate  a separate  peace.  At  length  Mosage  of 
the  Queen,  with  au  appearance  of  sincerity  which  very  »ht*  Queer, 
much  resembled  an  insult  from  its  glaring  perversion  of tl> 
the  fact,  acquainted  the  Parliament,  that  sinee  so  much  meu,‘ 
time  had  been  given  to  negotiation,  and  nothing  was 
concluded,  she  for  her  part  must  take  the  initiative,  and 
make  peace  for  herself.  This  message  struck  at  the 
root  of  all  the  obligations  of  honour  and  good  faith  by 
which  in  the  present  instance  England  was  bound  to  the 
Grand  Alliance.  The  ostensible  cause  of  delay  was  the  Treat im 
reluctance  of  the  Stales  General  to  accede  to  the  terms 
of  a Barrier  Treaty  for  the  Netherlands;  a treaty  which  KnjHand, 
it  will  be  more  convenient  hereafter  to  record.  But  the  Hehan  !,' 
late  campaign  decided  llte  Dutch  that  nothing  further  8»vw,  Pop- 
could  be  undertaken  with  advantage  to  the  common  n!ui 
cause.  Five  separate  treaties  were,  therefore,  con-  Anril  li 
eluded  on  the  same  day  by  France,  with  England,  Hoi-  A<  „ ’ 
land,  Savoy,  Portugal,  and  Prussia.  1713. 

By  the  terms  of  these  treaties,  France  acknowledged  France  and 
the  Protestant  succession  in  favour  of  the  House  of  England. 
Hanover,  and  formally  renounced  the  cause  of  the  Pre- 
tenfler.  The  crowns  of  Spain  and  France  were  never 
to  he  united.  Newfoundland,  with  the  exception  of 
Cape  Breton,  was  ceded,  as  also  Acadia,  Hudson's  Bay, 
and  St.  Christopher.  These  were  the  more  impoitant 
articles  between  England  and  France. 

To  the  Dutch  the  Netherlands  were  temporarily  France  and 
ceded,  to  be  hereafter  resigned  to  Austria,  under  the  Holland, 
conditions  of  a Barrier  Treaty.  Lille  was  restored 
to  France;  that  glorious  conquest  which  hnd  cost  so 
much,  and  had  been  so  ably  achieved.  But  then  a 
free  market  in  France  was  granted  to  Holland  for  her 
herrings ! 

The  Duke  of  Savoy  received  Sicily,  with  the  title  of  France  ami 
King,  and  was  named  to  the  reversion  of  Spain  and  the  Savoy. 
Indies,  failing  the  issue  of  the  House  of  Anjou. 

Certain  contested  boundaries  in  South  America  were  Kroner  and 
conceded  to  Portugal.  Portugal. 

France  recognised  the  royal  title  in  Prussia,  and  the  France  and 
right  of  that  country  to  Neufchatel,  at  the  same  time  Prunia. 


* Desoto,  Morchiennes,  St.  Amoad,  Douoy,  Quesnoi,  and 
Bouchain. 
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relinquishing  nn  the  part  of  Spain  a corner  of  Guclder- 
land.  On  the  other  hand  Prussia  resigned  to  France 
its  rights  in  the  Principality  of  Orange. 

Three  months  later,  separate  treaties  were  concluded 
between  England  and  Spain ; whereby  the  latter  ceded 
Gibraltar  ami  Minorca  to  the  former,  with  the  privilege 
of  the  A*<icnto,  or  monopoly  for  a certain  number  of 
years  of  the  importation  of  slaves  into  America ; and 
between  Spain  and  the  above-named  Powers  severally, 
by  which  the  articles  already  recited  were  repeated  and 
confirmed.* 

Our  limits  are  wholly  inadequate  to  a discussion  upon 
the  merits  of  the  Peace  of  Utrecht.  Yet  we  may  be 
permitted  to  seize  the  salient  points  of  so  questionable 
a measure.  The  war  was  originally  begun  because 
Prance  made  it  evident  that  her  most  solemn  engage- 
ments were  not  to  be  trusted,  and  it  ended  in  giving 
credit  to  her  for  a renunciation  extorted  by  reverses,  and 
compromising  her  future  interests.  The  grand  object 
of  a harrier  was  but  imperfectly  secured,  as  we  shall 
presently  have  occasion  to  see.  Newfoundland  could 
hardly  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a conquest  by  the 
English,  who  claimed  to  have  brat  discovered  it,  whereas 
the  cession  of  Cape  Breton  was  a material  advantage  to 
France.  In  general,  the  bad  faith  which  authorized 
separate  treaties  was  in  itself  condemnatory  of  the  con- 
duct of  such  as  made  war  in  concert,  but  secured  peace 
for  themselves.  With  regard  to  the  consequences  of  this 
peace,  it  is  sufficient  to  remark,  that  it  is  allowed  on  all 
hands  to  have  contained  the  germ  of  the  wars  of  the 
following  century,  and  to  advert  to  the  well-known 
opinion  of  Pitt,  that “ the  Peace  of  Utrecht  was  an  in- 
cffaoeuble  stain  upon  the  page  of  English  bistory.”f 

So  much  allusion  lias  been  made  to  the  Barrier 
Treaty,  that  the  coarse  of  events  will  be  troubled,  unless 
we  proceed  to  give  an  outline  of  that  measure.  It  was 
arranged,  as  has  been  said,  at  the  time  of  the  peace,  yet 
circumstances  intervened  to  prevent  its  completion 
before  the  year  1718,  when  Austria  finally  acceded  to 
it  under  certain  modifications.  Its  intention  and  pre- 
sent provisions  were  as  follows. 

So  long  as  the  Netherlands  remained  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Spain,  it  was  found  that  upon  every  continental 
war  the  French  easily  overran  and  remained  masters  of 
a country  feebly  garrisoned  and  tamely  defended.  Yet, 
as  throughout  these  Provinces  there  existed  a strong  and 
well-connected  chain  of  fortresses,  it  was  far  from 
indifferent  to  Germany,  and  especially  to  the  Maritime 
Powers,  when  the  Netherlands  were  converted  into  a 
stronghold  for  French  troops,  and  a central  point  for 
attack  upon  the  surrounding  territories.  To  guard 
against  such  an  inconvenience,  which  was  perpetually 
occurring,  it  was  proposed,  so  early  as  the  year  of  the 
Grand  Alliance,  (1701,)  to  take  possession  of  the  Nether- 
lands in  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  and  out  of  them  to 
form  a sufficient  barrier  against  France.  Mutual 
jealousies,  which  will  naturally  occur  to  the  reader, 
opposed  at  that  time  the  settlement  of  the  question.  In 
the  course  of  the  war,  when  (in  the  year  1706)  the 
arms  of  Marlborough  had  placed  the  whole  of  the  Low 
Countries  in  the  hands  of  the  allies,  the  Maritime 
Powers  administered  the  affairs  of  the  Wovince*,  in  the 
name  of  Charles  of  Spain,  in  reality  at  their  own  dis- 


* Ilocreu,  Ibid,  p.  286.  driei,  Mtmotrtt, 
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cretion.  In  the  year  1709  the  first  direct  attempt  at  a Annuls  of 
barrier  treaty  was  made  by  the  same  Powers,  whereby  G*r««nf- 
the  States  guaranteed  the  Protestant  succession,  and  in  * 
return  England  bound  herself  to  assist  in  maintaining  a 
barrier,  consisting  of  a line  of  fortresses  along  the  Lya 
and  the  Scheldt.  Lord  Townshend,  the  English 
minister,  signed  this  treaty  in  spite  of  some  opposition 
offered  by  Charles  in  respect  to  certain  places  on  the 
Scheldt,  and  by  the  King  of  Prussia  on  behalf  of  some 
part  of  the  Spanish  Guelder.  When  the  Tories  suc- 
ceeded the  Whigs  in  power,  it  suited  tbeir  policy  to  dis- 
own the  whole  transaction,  to  pass  a vote  of  censure 
upon  Lord  Townshend  as  having  exceeded  his  in- 
structions, and  to  free  the  Queen  as  much  as  possible 
from  this,  as  well  as  all  other,  foreign  engagements.* 

Acting  in  this  spirit,  they  entered  into  various  negotia- 
tion*, in  wh  ch  they  offered  the  Dutch  to  be  freed  from 
the  necessity  of  interfering  in  the  question  of  the  Pro- 
testant succession,  unless  formally  applied  to  for  that 
purpose.  On  the  other  hand,  the  barrier  was  con- 
siderably weakened  by  the  cession  to  France  of  more 
than  one  important  place,  f This  was  the  design,  and 
these  were  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  celebrated 
Barrier  Treaty.  To  the  further  developement  of  this 
measure  we  will  not  now  advert,  os  some  lime  elapsed 
before  it  came  before  the  Emperor.  At  present  the 
Maritime  Powers  and  F ranee  adjusted  the  question 
without  reference  to  his  consent.  Enough  has  been 
stated  to  give  the  reader  a general  idea  of  this  favourite 
scheme  of  the  XVlIIth  Century.  We  shall  by  and  by 
have  occasion  to  point  out  how  much  more  commends 
able  the  plan  was  in  design  than  in  execution4 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  conditions  offered  Condition* 
to  the  Emperor  and  the  Empire  by  Louis,  now  free 
from  hw  other  assailants,  were  not  such  as  suited  the  pcroT audio 
Imperial  honour  or  the  interests  of  Germany  to  accept.  (iermeny 
The  Italian  conquests,  with  the  exception  of  the  depend-  l>y  Louis, 
cncies  of  Milan  and  Naples,  were  to  be  restored.  The 
Electors  of  Cologne  and  Bavaria  to  be  reinstated,  the 
latter  receiving  the  Island  of  Sardinia  and  the  title  of 
King  as  compensation  for  his  losses.  The  Netherlands 
were  offered  to  the  Emperor,  subject  to  a Barrier  Treaty. 

The  Empire  was  to  abide  by  the  Peace  of  Ryswick, 

France  retaining  her  conquests  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  but  giviug  up  or  dismantling  all  places  taken  on 
the  right  bank.  In  return,  France  would  acknowledge 
Charles  as  Emperor,  and  the  Duke  of  Hanover  as 
Elector.  A very  short  time  was  conceded  for  the  con- 
sideration of  these  somewhat  preposterous  demands. 

Charles  repudiated  a Peace  on  such  unworthy  terms  Repudiated 
with  becoming  spirit.  The  Imperial  minister,  Sinz.cn- 
dorf,  was  directed  to  protest  against  any  such  conditions, 
and  to  leave  the  Congress.  It  now  became  necessary 
to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  Empire,  and  to  arouse 
the  national  feeling,  somewhat  dulled  by  a tedious  war, 
and  by  a prospect  of  further  hostilities  in  which  the 
allies  look  no  part-  With  the  representatives,  however, 
of  the  Empire,  there  appeared  on  examination  little 

* TV  suspicion  that  usually  attaches  to  the  Tories  is  a leaning 
to  the  Pretender,  and  consequently  a dislike  to  the  guarantee  of  • 

Protestant  succession.  Burnet,  m lac «.  Ilceren,  IhuL  p.  292. 

f Ex.  gr.  Lille,  Maubeuge,  Neuport,  tlaUe,  fcc.  This  plan  *«l 
called  indifferently  the  French  plan,  and  the  Queen's  plan, 

Burnet,  IM.  n.  366. 

{ For  the  Barrier  Treaty,  sen  Almnrai  det  Pays  Boa ; Lord 
Bolingbroke’s  Corrrsvmdmcc ; usd  Coxe,  lUd.  eh.  Ixxxii.,  who 
ably  epitomises  the  whole  question. 
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difficulty,  a*  the  Diet  had  taken  no  part  in  the  negotia- 
tion* for  peace,  not  having  yet  been  able  lo  agree  on 
deputation,  in  consequence  of  the  renewal  of  the  dis- 
putes about  the  Rvswick  douse.  The  five  Associated 
Circles  had  indeed  attended  the  Congress,  to  very  little 
purpose,  however,  as  the  peace  was  concluded  without 
the  smallest  attention  being  paid  to  their  presence  or 
their  claims.  The  Imperial  minister  went  so  far  os  to 
intimate  to  them  that  they  did  not  belong  to  treaties 
between  first-rate  Powers.  After  the  publication  of  the 
peace  they  came  to  a resolution  at  Heilhronn,  that 
>K  * inasmuch  as  they  had  initiated  a treaty  of  mutual  co- 
operation, previous  to  the  declaration  of  war  by  the 
Empire,  they  had  full  right  to  conclude  a peace  inde- 
pendent of  that  body.  Tha  result  of  their  proceedings 
was,  however,  less  important  than  such  decided  measures 
seemed  to  promise.  A sentiment  of  reviving  loyalty 
Unanimous  disposed  them  to  the  views  of  the  rest  of  the  Empire, 
°nm*ofthe  w,,cn  th*  Diet  becomingly  responded  to  the  eoer- 
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getic  remonstrances  of  the  Emperor,  the  five  Circles 
joined  in  the  address,*  and  it  was  unanimously  voted 
to  reject  the  proposals  of  France,  and  to  continue  the 
war. 

As  far  as  appearances  went,  the  Empire  seemed  on 
this  occasion  to  arm  for  the  contest  with  more  than 
ItalyTaad  binary  spirit.  Owing  to  a treaty  of  neutrality  which 
l h«  Nether-  (be  Emperor  gladly  concluded  with  France  and  Eng- 
land for  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Low  Countries,  lie  was 
enabled  to  set  a good  example,  and  to  add  to  the  army 
on  the  Rhine  Austrian  troops  drawn  from  ail  these 
K«i  n » countries.  Eugene  was  appointed  generalissimo,  and 
{Jiirt«d  to" 100,4  wilh  ,1,s  Qsoml  energy  and  determination, 

the  corn-  Before,  however,  he  was  in  a condition  to  act  upon  the 
mend  on  offensive,  Vi  liars  with  three  separate  corps  was  threat- 
the  Rhine,  ening  the  whole  line  of  the  Rhine  country.  When,  at 
length,  the  two  armies  were  opposed  to  each  other,  it 
was  soon  manifest  to  Eugene  that  his  post  was  an 
empty  one,  and  that  n protracted  campaign  would  he  a 
aeries  of  disasters.  The  contingents,  abundant  on  paper, 
proved  in  reality  shamefully  deficient,  and  of  the  four 
millions  of  thalers  voted  for  the  war,  not  above  a sixteenth 
part  was  cveT  applied  to  this  purpose,  f **  I stand.** 
wrote  Eugene,  “ on  the  Rhine  as  a sentinel,  and  while 
contemplating  the  fertile  territory  around  me,  cannot 
avoid  the  reflection  how  fortunate,  how  tranquil,  and 
how  free  from  commotions  the  German  nation  might 
live,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  gifts  of  nature,  if  they  did 
but  possess  aelf-coJi/idence , and  knew  how  to  use  their 
own  strength. intimately,  Villars,  gathering  courage 
from  impunity,  took  both  Lundau  and  Friburg,  and  his 
opponent  was  forced  to  look  on,  where  he  could  not 
assist.  It  was  now  apprehended  that  the  French  would 
pres*  forward  through  the  Black  Forest,  and  carry  the 
war  nearer  the  hereditary  States.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
nation,  as  such,  was  weary  of  a war  by  which  it  was  very 
certain  they  could  gain  nothing.  The  knowledge  of  this 
fact,  and  the  obvious  inutility,  or  rather  danger  of  con- 
tinuing a show  of  offence  where  it  was  not  even  possible 
to  defend,  prevailed  upon  Eugene  to  bethink  himself 
seriously  of  peace.  In  November,  accordingly,  the  two 
wPen’  generals  met.  and  opened  a conference  at  the  Castle  of 
Riutacli.  RastadU  Although  ceremony  was  wisely  banished  on 
Not.  this  occasion,  many  circumstances  intervened  to  prolong 
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• TKb  “ Gutachlea." 

♦ Pfi**er  aaya,  u at  the  moat  two  hundred  and  fifty-wren  thou- 
sand m-th  iler*  reached  the  military  cheat.*'  lb\d.  p,  l'O. 

| Pfi*t#r,  M p.  170. 


the  discussions.  At  one  time  the  unreasonable  demands  Annal*  of 
of  the  French  (who  seemed  generally  to  have  proposed  tiennaoy. 
terms  as  Jews  commence  a bargain)  drove  Eugene  to  v— 1 
seek  for  further  instructions.  He  returned,  liowever,  lruni 
when  Villars  offered  milder  conditions ; a concession  ijmyq 
owing  to  the  fears  of  the  King  that  the  English  ministry 
tottered.  Under  other  circumstances  the  Emperor  A D 
might  in  his  turn  have  used  this  fear  to  his  advantage,  j^.>| 
and  have  risen  in  his  demands.  There  were  reasons,  Hrtmna* 
however,  which  inclined  him  equally  with  Louis  to  a winch  in- 
final conclusion  of  the  contest.  The  Northern  war  made  l»ih 
itself  heard  once  more  ; the  Turks  were  again  in  arms  ; Partic“ lo  " 
nnd  in  the  affairs  of  Italy  and  Spain  he  foresaw  much  pigluaina 
and  complicated  cause  of  apprehension.  Thus  the  rie*  agt*.d 
generals  were  permitted  to  arrange  certain  prelimina-  lo- 
ries, nnd  to  agree  that  a Congress  for  their  ratification  ^ar'6* 
should  l>e  held  at  Baden  in  Switzerland.  *■  D' 

The  preliminaries  affirmed  in  the  fullest  manner  tbeTJ  . 
articles  of  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  referring  lo  the  crowns  jjj-JJ*.0-’ 
of  Spain  and  France.  They  conferred  upon  the  Em-  ft)r  the 
peror  Naples,  Sardinia,  Milan,  and  the  Stati  dtgli  prt - Emperor  ; 
nidi.  The  Netherlands  came  also  into  the  possession  of 
the  House  of  Austria,  subject  to  the  Barrier  Treaty : 
restitution  was  to  be  made  to  the  Electors  of  Bavaria 
aud  Cologne ; on  the  other  hand,  the  Elector  of  Hanover 
was  acknowledged. 

The  rest  of  Germany  was  not  so  well  treated.  The  f*JT 
Empire  was  forced  to  accept  the  provisions  of  the 
Treaties  of  Munster,  Nimwegen,  and  Rvswick  as  the 
basis  of  a new  peace.  All  conquests  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  as  for  instance  Kehl,  Old  Brisac,  and 
Friburg,  were  restored,  but  the  important  fortress  of 
Landau  was  left  with  the  French. 

These  conditions  were  approved  of  by  the  Emperor  fh*  Em- 
in a very  few  days.  In  laying  the  matter  before  the 
Diet,*  he  observed  that,  under  all  circumstances,  i0rm»,  and 
deserted  as  he  was  by  the  allies,  and  but  feebly  sup-  lays  them 
ported  by  the  nation  in  geueral,  he  found  it  impossible  the 
lo  procure  more  favourable  terms.  As  but  a short  time 
was  allowed  to  intervene  for  consideration,  he  leA  it  to 
the  Diet  to  determine  whether  they  had  not  better  grant 
him  full  power  to  act  on  their  behalf,  or  whether  they 
still  insisted  on  putting  forward  the  deputation  whose 
memliers  had  been  so  frequently  named  and  so  frequently 
altered.  In  reply,  the  Diet,  seeing  no  alternative,  con- 
sented to  the  Emperor's  proposal,  and  there  only 
remained  the  difficulty  of  raising  a sum  sufficient  to  pay 
the  auxiliary  forces.  Eventually,  when  arguments  and 
counterstateinenis  were  exhausted,  the  Diet  voted  the 
necessary  funds,  and  Eugene  hurried  to  Baden,  where  Frncc  of 
the  preliminaries  were  changed,  after  some  trifling  alter- 
ations,  into  a peace.  At  the  Congress  of  Baden  all  ‘ p * 
foreign  ambassadors  were  excluded,  and  the  deputies  of 
certain  of  the  States  only  admitted  to  the  exchange  of 
ratifications.  Their  protests,  not  a few  in  number,  were 
suffered  to  accumulate  in  silence. 

The  complaint  that  was  urged  with  the  greatest  obsli-  Proton  of 
nacy  was  from  the  Evangelical  body  concerning  the  T“'*' 
repeal  of  the  celebrated  Rytwick  clause.  When  that 
body  proposed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  withhold  their 
acquiescence  from  the  treaty  until  their  demands  were 
satisfied,  they  were  characteristically  answered  by  the 
Romanists,  that  in  that  case  they  might  finish  the  war 


• The  Duke  of  Mari' xwoogh.  with  equal  point  arul  justice, 
named  tba  Diet  “ the  chamber  of  formalities.''  Ure  Fvrmafit'd/rm 
Rttmmfr.  PtUter,  IM.  p.  170. 
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themselves.  Engine  and  Villars,  though  for  different 
reasons,  concurred  in  the  opinion,  which  they  did  not 
fail  to  make  public,  that  “ questions  of  religious  belief 
belonged  to  the  internal  affairs  of  a people,  and  could 
not  with  propriety  be  considered  in  treaties  between  one 
nation  and  another,  who,  when  they  made  peace,  were 
not  in  the  habit  of  inquiring  whether  one  village  more 
or  less  belonged  to  this  or  that  communion.”* 

Thus  terminated  this  unsatisfactory  war.  As.  amidst 
the  multitude  of  treaties  concluded  about  this  time, 
there  was  not  one  arranged  between  Austria  and  Spain, 
it  was  evident  that  Europe  could  not  anticipate  a lasting 
peace.  In  point  of  fact,  this  very  circumstance  was 
sufficient  of  itself  to  give  a fluctuating  character  to  the 
continental  policy  of  the  period,  and  wc  shall  presently 
have  to  occupy  ourselves  with  fresh  animosities,  and 
treaties  scarcely  less  involved,  arising  out  of  the  in- 
sufficient conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  treaties  of  Utrecht 
and  Raden. 

The  latter  pence  had  hardly  been  concluded  when 
news  arrived  of  the  death  of  Anne  of  England.  The 
accession  of  George  I.  and  the  fall  of  the  Tory  govern- 
ment occurred  too  late  to  influence  tike  conditions 
The  Duke  already  agreed  to.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  returned 
of  Marl-  to  England, f and  was  reinstated  in  all  his  former  appoint- 
birough i i*  merits:  by  the  Peace  of  Baden,  however,  he  lost  the 
vsnnstat  j orijs},jp  nf  Mindelheim,  which  place,  under  the  con- 
dilion  of  the  ttatu*  quo , reverted  to  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria. 

Death  of  In  the  following  year  expired  a monarch  who  had 
Louis XIV.  outlived  his  good  fortune.  On  the  1st  of  September 
*•  died  Louis  XiV.,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  reign, 
and  the  seventy-eighth  of  his  age.  The  stirring  cir- 
cumstances of  his  reign,  the  distinct  character  of  his 
age,  and  the  consequences  of  both  upon  Europe  in 
general,  are  too  important  to  be  passed  over  in  silence. 
Wc  shall,  therefore,  seize  an  opportunity  to  delineate 
these  facts  as  briefly  as  is  consistent  with  their  import- 
ance. For  the  present  we  cannot  perceive  that  pause 
in  events  which  would  justify  us  in  arresting  the  current 
of  the  narrative-! 

We  have  stated  that  the  Barrier  Treaty  was  con- 
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!!T«gard  to  cer4e^  between  the  Maritime  Powers  in  the  first  in- 
the  Burner  stance,  and  subsequently  between  them  and  France, 
Treaty.  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Emperor.  When,  in  July 
1714,  a formal  notification  was  made,  through  the 
Imperial  minister  at  the  Hogue,  to  the  Court  of  Vienna, 
Charles- indignantly  refused  to  become  a party  to  it,  but 
tit  the  same  lime  proposed  a conference  on  the  subject, 
which  was  accordingly  held  at  Antwerp  immediately 
after  the  Peace  of  Baden.  The  death  of  Anne  inspired 
the  Emperor  with  hopes  of  evading  the  treaty  alto- 
gether. Charles  was  persuaded,  partly  by  the  boasting 
professions  of  the  Jacobites,  and  partly  by  his  own 
strong  desire,  to  believe  the  chance  of  the  Pretender  so 
strong  as  to  render  further  negotiations  with  George  I. 
unnecessary.  The  rebellion  of  1715  encouraged  him 
so  far  as  to  threaten  the  march  of  some  Austrian  troops 
towards  the  Netherlands,  and  it  was  not  until  he  heard 
of  the  decisive  overthrow  of  the  rebels  in  England,  and 
received  the  news  of  the  death  of  Louis,  that  h«  con- 
sented to  treat  with  the  allies  on  the  terms  proposed. 


The  Km- 
petor 
wishes  to 
evade  it. 


• Pfiiier,  ILtd,  173,  174,  For  the  Peace  of  Baden,  see  Com, 
Ileorrn,  and  Menxel. 

t The  Duke  hud  withdrawn  himself  from  England  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  had  taken  up  hit  residence  in  Germany. 

* 1 ait  of  au  ensuing  Chapter  ia  devoted  to  this  purjiose 


The  dread  of  an  impending  Turkish  war  had  its  influence  Annals  of 
moreover  in  controlling  the  disgust  he  felt  at  the  Germany, 
humiliating  provisions  thus  forced  upon  him.  Accord- 
ingly,  on  the  15th  November,  he  acceded  to  the  Barrier 
Treaty,  and  early  in  the  following  year  the  Netherlands  jggg* 
were  delivered  up  by  the  Dutch  to  the  Austrian  pleni-  t0 
potentiary,  the  Count  Konigsegg.  D# 

By  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  Austria  received  all  the  1721. 
Provinces  which  had  belonged  to  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  I*  furnd  to 
with  the  addition  of  the  greater  part  of  the  places  taken  accede  to  It. 
during  the  war  with  France.  A large  corps,  consisting  Nov.  IS. 
of  not  less  than  thirty  thuusand  men,  wag  to  be  main-  A*  D* 
tained,  whereof  the  Emperor  furnished  three-fifths,  and 
the  Slates  the  remainder.  In  certain  towns*  the  sole  Feb,°* 
right  of  garrison  was  secured  to  the  States,  who  were  ^71*5 
also  permitted  to  repair  the  dismantled  fortifications,  Term> 
but  not  to  erect  new  works.  The  annual  sum  of  five  the  Barrier 
hundred  thousand  crowns  was  promised  by  the  Emperor  Treaty, 
towards  the  payment  of  the  Dutch  troops.  The  rights 
of  commerce  between  the  Netherlands  and  Great 
Britain  were  to  remain  on  their  present  footing,  until  a 
new  treaty,  to  be  presently  concluded,  should  make  a 
different  arrangement.  Finally,  the  Emperor  solemnly 
engaged  not  to  transfer  these  Provinces  to  a Prince  of 
the  House  of  Bourbon,  either  by  sale,  marriage,  or 
otherwise. 

To  these  conditions  the  Emperor  acceded,  as  we  have  Reflections 
said ; but  it  was  far  from  his  intention  to  fulfil  them. 
Accordingly,  almost  immediately  fresh  negotiations  were 
opened  with  the  Dutch,  which,  however,  though  pro- 
tracted over  a period  of  three  years,  failed  of  giving  a 
new  character  to  this  obnoxious  measure.  It  was, 
therefore,  ever  afterwords  urged  at  Vienna  that  the 
Barrier  Treaty  enjoined  upon  the  Emperor  a very  heavy 
expense,  whilst  he  received  in  return  a very  questionable 
equivalent  The  pride  of  Austria  was  humiliated  by 
the  reflection  of  playing  the  part  of  a puppet  in  the 
hands  of  the  Maritime  Powers,  who  far  more  than  any 
part  of  Germany  were  interested  in  the  maintenance  of 
a barrier.  It  cannot,  therefore,  surprise  us  that  upon  all 
subsequent  occasions  the  Austrians,  like  their  predeces- 
sors the  Spanish,  offered  little  or  no  resistance  to  the 
aggressions  of  France  in  this  quarter;  and  that  this 
treaty  failed  entirely  of  its  objects,  while  it  fomented 
the  growing  ill-will  which  excessive  haughtiness  on  the 
one  hand,  and  a greedy  self-interest  on  the  other,  were 
silently  bringing  about  between  Austria  and  tike  Mari- 
time Powers,  t 

In  the  mean  while  the  storm,  which  the  Emperor  had  The  Turk* 
foreseen  from  the  side  of  Turkey,  burst  upon  the  lerri- 
lories  of  Venice.  In  the  year  1715,  the  Turks  overrun  juJ„ 
the  Mores,  and  laid  siege  to  Corfu.  In  their  extremity  Am  iK 
the  Venetians  applied  for  succour  to  the  Emperor,  as  1715. 
guarantee  to  the  Peace  of  Carlowitz,  and  before  be  The  Vcno- 
could  return  them  an  answer,  the  Pope,  conveniently  dans  apply 
oblivious  of  former  disagreements,  entreated  aid  against  40 

a swarm  of  infidels  that  threatened  the  Papal  States.  ^ m 
Perhaps  neither  emergency  would  have  induced  Charles  A«*tria 
to  renew  the  dangerous  pastime  of  war,  had  not  his  own  joins  in  th« 
danger  drawn  him  into  the  common  cause.  Whilst  lie  war* 
hesitated,  and  the  Diet  debated,  the  Turks  declared  D* 
war  against  himself,  and  the  malcontents  of  Hungary 


* These  were  Namur,  Tournay,  Menin,  Furaes,  Wometon, 
Ypret,  and  the  fort  of  Kaocquo.  Dendermond  was  jointly  garri- 
soned, under  an  Austrian  governor. 

t This  treaty  is  ably  related  by  Coze,  Ibtd.  sol.  tv.  ch,  Ixxxu. 
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Hiotory.  joined  the  standard  of  the  Crescent.  Three  distinct 
' V"-''  corps  burst  into  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Dalmatia  : Rome 
From  anfj  Vienna  were  alike  threatened.  Fortunately  for  the 
A ■ ® * Empire,  Eugene  still  lived,  and  at  this  moment  was 

lbjy  ^ not  entirely  without  a force  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 
A °D  Assisted  by  the  bravest  spirits  of  Germany,  among 

1721  w^om  Prince  Alexander  of  Wirtemberg  is  mentioned 

by  name,  he  look  the  field,  and  was  presented  by  the 
Emperor  with  a crucifix,  as  the  surest  emblem  of  vic- 
Vietwy  of  tory."  Quickly  traversing  Hungary,  he  encamped  near 
wrodef**1*  Pe,erw#rtMn*  behind  the  very  entrenchments  which  he 
Aug.  occup^d  in  his  former  campaign.  In  the  ensuing 

engagement  discipline  prevailed  over  valour,  aud  the 
Turks  were  defeated,  as  usual  losing  more  in  the  flight 
than  in  the  action  itself.  The  Grand  Vizir  perished  in 
Eugene  the  m&l<*e.t  After  taking  Teineswar,  which  for  the  last 
successful.  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  years  had  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  Turks,  Eugene  overran  the  Bannat,  and  con- 
cluded this  brilliant  campaign  with  the  conquest  of  part 
°L  ®erv,*A  an<*  Wallachia.  The  following  year,  the  Im- 
Jun«TI4”"  Peri*l‘sl*  renewed  the  attack  and  laid  siege  to  Belgrade, 
A ‘ D the  key  of  the  Ottoman  possessions  on  the  side  of  Hun- 
1717.  Whilst  Eugene  was  delayed  before  this  place, 

there  arrived  a fresh  Vizir  with  a numerous  and  well- 


supplied  army,  which  threatened  to  overwhelm  the 
diminished  numbers  of  the  besieging  party.  To  add  to 
their  distress  a sort  of  plague  broke  out  in  the  confined 
camp  of  the  Imperialists,  and  the  Turks,  daily  advanc- 
ing, at  length  dug  their  trenches  and  erected  batteries 
within  musket  shot.  At  this  crisis  the  brave  Eugene 
determined  on  a resource  that  had  hitherto  never  failed 
Battle  of  him.  He  determined  on  giving  battle  to  the  enemy. 
Au  ^16**  E#r,y  ^ next  morning  the  action  commenced,  under 
U*’  ’ cover  of  a thick  mist,  which,  though  at  firat  propitious  to 

a sudden  attuck,  by  its  obstinate  continuance  hud  nearly 
proved  fatal  to  the  separated  ranks  of  the  Christians. 
The  Turks  When,  however,  it  cleared,  Eugene  restored  order,  and 
routed^  * w‘f**  ft  confidence  to  his  troops.  His  own  personal 
exertions  were  available  in  bringing  together  the  scat- 
tered wings  of  his  army,  and  his  example  was  still  more 
serviceable  in  adding  ardour  to  the  disciplined  onset  of 
his  men.  The  Turkish  lines  were  stormed,  their  own  can- 
non turned  against  themselves, and  an  immense  slaughter 
Favourable  made  of  their  flying  troops.  Two  days  afterwards  Bel- 
onencVs  of  jWded  itself.  Orsova  was  taken  without  the  loss 

Ui«  victory.  a man-  General  Petrasch  drove  the  Turks  out  of 
Pr»«  of  Tabaz,  Semendria,  Ram,  and  Widden.  The  Sultan,  in 
Puwarow-  despair  at  such  astonishing  loss  occurring  just  when  he 
j‘j  2|  looked  for  complete  success,  begged  for  peace,  which, 
°A  D*  under  the  mediation  of  the  Maritime  Powers,  was  con- 
eluded  the  following  year  at  Passarowitz,  a small  town 
in  Servia.  By  this  treaty  a truce  was  agreed  upon  for 
twenty  years.}  To  the  House  of  Austria  were  secured 
the  Bannat  of  Temeswar,  a jxirt  of  Servia  and  Wal- 
tachia  as  far  as  the  Aluta,  with  the  town  and  territory 
Venice  de-  of  Belgrade.  Venice,  neglected  by  the  Emperor,  paid 
rotted  by  the  expenses  of  the  war  by  the  cession  of  the  Morea, 
loros  the  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  It  is  to 

liorva.  ^is  culpable  neglect  that  we  owe  the  present  condition 


* The  Kmptror  presented  it  with  the  words.  •*  Under  this  shall 
you  command  this  time:’*  a recollection  probably  of  Constantine's 

rurry  mm. 

f He  deserved  his  fate,  if  it  be  true,  ss  stated  by  Pfister,  that 
immediately  previous  to  the  battle  he  beheaded  his  prisoner. 
General  Breuwen,  and  treated  his  corpse  with  indignity. 

. I *»y*  twenty-five  years,  Pfister  twenty-four.  "The  point 
w not  important,  eserpt  m marking  the  singular  contradictious  to 
be  met  with  in  historical  records.  We  have  followed  Heeren. 


of  Greece,  and  that  state  of  political  degradation  through- 
out this  once  glorious  Peninsula,  which  resists,  and  will 
for  a long  time  baffle,  all  attempts  at  regeneration  from 
without,  and  all  national  efforts  at  independence. 

Very  shortly  after  the  Peace  of  Passarowitz,  Charles 
XII.  of  Sweden  foil  in  the  trenches  before  Fredertcshall. 

We  took  leave  of  that  monarch  at  the  moment  when  he 
was  preparing  to  quit  Suxouy,  and  to  carry'  his  ven- 
geance into  the  heart  of  Russia.  We  stated  that  when  Affairs  of 
next  we  took  up  the  thread  of  his  history  it  would  be  Charles 
for  the  purpose  of  recording  his  reverses.  The  first 
severe  check  he  received  after  leaving  Alt-llanstftdt  was 
nt  Pultawa,  which  Charles  invested,  and  which  Peter 
hastened  to  relieve.  In  the  battle  that  ensued  the  Battle  of 
former  was  routed,  and  had  leisure  in  the  bosom  of  those  PMawa. 
solitary  forests  to  lament  the  facility  with  which  he  had 
listened  to  the  Hetman  Mazeppa.  Defeat  at  any  time,  .A* 
and  under  any  circumstances,  is  fatal  to  the  fortunes  of 
a monarch  who  acts  habitually  on  the  offensive.  In  Conte- 
this  case,  the  news  of  the  discomfiture  of  the  Swedes  on  V1*11"1 10 
the  borders  of  the  Ukraine  was  the  signal  for  the  break-  t^^hout 
ing  off*  all  compulsory  and  galling  treaties.  The  terror  Germany, 
of  Sweden  was  loosened,  as  if  the  spell  which  induced  it 
had  suddenly  ceased  to  exist  The  Danes  forgot  the 
Treaty  of  Travendal,  and  Saxony  the  conferences  of 
Alt-Ranstftdt : Augustus  reascended  the  throne  of 
Poland,  and  his  rival  went  into  voluntary  retirement. 

Peter  was  contented  with  Livonia  for  the  present,  and  Project*  of 
with  gigantic  hopes  for  the  future.  So  far  no  one  could 
complain : but  when  the  allies,  after  interchanging  fresh  ern  *** 
treaties  of  mutual  co-opcraLion,  armed  themselves  for 
retaliation  on  their  distant  and  defenceless  enemy,  it 
could  not  escape  the  Emperor  that  the  tide  of  the 
Northern  contest  might  yet  roll  Southward,  and  mingle 
with  the  War  of  the  Succession.  With  this  impression  a Treaty  of 
treaty  was  proposed  and  carried  into  effect  at  ihe  3|*u#* 
Hague,  under  the  mediation  of  the  Maritime  Powers  ‘ A*  D* 
and  the  Emperor,  between  the  senate  of  Sweden,  the 
allies,  and  the  Empire,  by  which  the  neutrality  of  the 
Swedish-German  Provinces  was  guaranteed,  and  a 
passage  through  Germany  refused  to  the  Russians.  A 
short  time  after,  this  treaty  was  enlarged  by  the  acces- 
sion of  Prussia,  Mayenoe,  the  Palatinate,  and  Hanover; 
an  army  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  men  being 
appointed  to  enforce  the  neutrality.  Charles,  at  that  IMoowned 
time  an  unwelcome  and  un  unwilling  guest  to  the  Porte, 
contemptuously  refused  the  proffered  truce,  and  replied 
by  threats  too  distant  to  be  alarming.*  The  Northern 
allies,  taking  up  the  protest  which  Charles  laid  before 
the  Emperor  and  the  Diet  as  a challenge,  and  probably 
not  sorry  so  to  regard  it,  immediately  broke  through 
their  involuntary  neutrality,  and  flew  to  arms.  The  Further  en- 
King  of  Denmark  occupied  Delmenhorst,  and  invested 
Wtsmar.  Augustus  appeared  before  Strelilx  with  a atlUs*. 
mixed  corps  of  Saxons,  Poles,  and  Russians.  All  this 
while  Charles  was  not  idle.  By  repeated  and  urgent  War  de- 
applications  he  prevailed  at  length  on  the  Divan  to 
declare  war  against  Russia,  and  Peter  would  have  been  Ku«La  and 
ruined  at  Pmlh  but  for  the  ability  of  his  wife,  the  Em-  the  Porte, 
press  Catharine,  and  the  avarice  of  the  Turkish  general.  + D*«- 

, , ___  A.  D. 

* Charles  answered  from  Bender,  that  ha  would  have  nothin#  ^ 1 
to  aay  to  neutrality,  and  that  he  would  seek  out  his  enemies 
whensoever  aud  whensoever  he  could  meet  with  them.  BOttiger 
vot  ii.  p.  252. 

+ Heeren.  p.  33C  ; Pfister,  JM.  p.  177:  see  also  W.  Thcyls, 

Memoiret  pomr  irrvrr  a r Hitt  girt  <ic  Ckar/et  XU.  pendant  io* 

•ijmr  dam  t Empire  Ottoman.  Lcydc,  fevo.  1722, 
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Charles  arrived  on  the  field  in  time  to  see  the  Russians 
* march  off  unmolested.  In  vain  he  attempted  to  break 
the  peace  that  ensued ; it  was  even  further  ratified  under 
the  mediation  of  the  Maritime  Powers.  After  some  un- 
important military  operations  between  the  allies  and  the 
Swedish  generals,  a second  congress  was  convened  at 
Brunswick,  at  the  instance  of  the  Emperor,  with  a view 
to  bring  bnck  the  several  Powers  to  the  conditions  of 
1 the  Treaty  of  the  Hague.  During  its  silting  the  new 
King  of  Prussia,  William  I.,*  sequestrated  Wismar  and 
Stettin  in  his  character  of  a neutral,  and  joined  the 
Northern  Alliance. 

At  this  crisis  Charles  XU.  returned  from  his  wander- 
ings of  fifteen  years,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Stralmuid 
made  immediate  preparations  to  free  Stettin.  His 
hostile  attitude  drove  the  King  of  Prussia  to  conclude  a 
f fresh  treaty  with  Denmark  and  Saxony,  having  for  its 
object  the  further  humiliation  of  the  King  of  Sweden. 
At  the  same  time  a somewhat  anomalous  transaction 
brought  a powerful  ally  to  the  Northern  confederacy. 
Denmark,  after  taking  Bremen  and  Verden,  had  sold 
them  to  Hanover,  and  in  order  to  preserve  this  hargain, 
not  only  Hanover  but  its  late  Elector,  the  present  King 
of  England,  was  forced  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with 
Prussia  and  Russia,  and  jointly  with  them  to  declare 
war  against  Sweden. 

Attacked  on  all  sides,  Charles  was  forced  to  yield  to 
circumstances,  and  to  return  to  his  own  land.  Imme- 
diately Strnlsund,  which  eighty-seven  years  previously 
had  repulsed  the  fiery  assault  of  Wallenstein,  capitu 
lated : Wismar  was  taken  by  the  Danes,  and  Cajaneburg, 
the  last  remaiuing  place  in  Fiuland,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Russians. 

Here  was  the  conclusion  of  Sweden's  continental 
sway.  Her  last  Province  was  taken  from  her,  and  of 
the  glorious  achievements  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War 
there  remained  only  the  fame  of  the  Great  Guslavus, 
and  an  insignificant  corner  of  Pomerania.  But  sudden 
" success  is  not  remarkable  for  teaching  men  moderation. 
t The  allies  still  pressed  forward.  Schonen  was  attacked 
by  the  Danes,  iu  conjunction  with  the  Russians,  and, 
but  for  the  lukewarm  or  treacherous  conduct  of  the 
latter,  would  have  been  taken.  The  Czar,  no  doubt 
having  a more  important  object  in  view  than  the  de- 
pression of  Sweden,  was  engaged  in  the  project  of 
establishing  himself  in  Germany,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  made  himself  master  of  the  Baltic.  Jealousy  of  his 
intention  caused  a third  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
Empire.  They  represented  in  strong  colours  the  in- 
expediency of  his  occupying  Wismar,  (a  scheme  which 
the  Czar  proposed,)  and  complained  of  his  quartering  a 
large  body  of  Russians  on  the  territory  of  Mecklenburg 
under  the  pretence  of  assisting  the  reigning  Duke 
against  a revolt  of  his  subjects.  In  answer  Peter  mode 
the  most  ample  offers  of  compensation  and  satisfaction  : 
Livonia  itself  should  be  restored  to  the  Emperorand  the 
Empire,  on  condition  of  his  being  gralifcri  in  return 
with  a seat  and  a voice  at  the  Diet.  But  the  Empire 
had  a truer  sense  of  their  real  interests  than  to  admit  so 
questionable  a Peer.  In  reply  to  his  solicitations,  the 
Emperor  callrd  upon  the  Circles  of  Saxony  and  West- 
phalia to  make  a hostile  demonstration  in  case  the  Czar 
did  not  evacuate  Mecklenburg,  and  pay  a certain  sum 

# Frederic  lit.  died  February  25,  1713.  The  la*t  hoars  of 
thi*  strange  Prince  arc  fully  described  by  Horn,  Hid.  p.  270 — 


in  lieu  of  the  great  damage  doue  by  his  marauding  Annals  of 
troops.  The  year  following  Peter  removed  the  greater  ^tTQAny^ 
part  of  his  army,  and  the  negotiations  terminated. 

In  the  mean  while  a personage  was  making  himself  k D 
conspicuous  at  the  court  of  Sweden,  of  whose  extra-  ^599 
ordinary  life  history  possesses  no  certain  account.*  ^ 

The  most  that  is  known  of  the  Baron  GGrz  is  that  he  A D> 
was  ambitious,  and  that  he  was  unfortunate.  Whether  1721. 
he  was  altogether  trustworthy  cannot  safely  be  decided ; The  C sw- 
at any  rate  this  minister  of  the  Duke  of  Holstein  Got-  leaves 
torp  soon  became  the  confidential  adviser  of  Charles,  M^k^ea* 
and  gained  such  an  influence  over  the  warlike  monarch  bur** 
os  to  entangle  him  in  negotiations,  and  in  a tortuous 
and  complicated  system  of  politics  foreign  to  his  nature,  uar])n 
It  is  not  easy  to  determine,  upon  the  data  we  possess,  Gor*. 
what  were  the  ulterior  views  of  Gorz.  At  present  he  Ilu  pro- 
luul  opened  communications  with  Albcroni,  with  Russia,  jvrts. 
and  with  the  Pretender  ! At  Aaland  a secret  treaty  recon-  Treaty 
ciled  (in  appearance)  the  Czar  and  the  King  of  Sweden. 

The  latter  was  forced  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  the  A*  n 
former  some  of  his  fairest  conquests,  but  this  concession  1719 
was  not  made  without  hopes  of  recompense.  In  further-  n^th  «f 
anee  of  the  designs  then  concerted,  Charles  departed  for  Chwle* 
the  conquest  of  Norway,  and  fell  almost  immediately  XII. 
before  Fredericsball.  His  Regency,  foreseeing  nothing  ^*c* 
but  disaster  from  the  complicated  schemes  of  which  the  A ' D' 

master-spirit  was  no  more,  broke  at  once  with  Russia, 
and  dragged  Gon  to  the  scaffold.  That  adventurer,  headed 
for  we  can  hardly  look  upon  him  os  any  thing  else, 
appeared  upon  the  Northern  stage  too  late  to  effect  the 
schemes  he  meditated.  Had  Charles  begun  life  with 
such  a counsellor,  who  shall  say  what  might  have 
been  in  our  day  the  relative  positions  of  Sweden  and 
Russia.f 

The  death  of  Charles  broke  in  fragments  the  frail  The  Re- 
remains  of  Sweden’s  by-gone  policy.  The  Regency, 
settiug  aside  Frederic  of  Holstein  Gottorp,  nephew  and  to 

heir  of  Charles,  called  to  the  throne  his  youngest  sister,  the  throne. 
Ulrica  Eleonora,  under  such  restrictions  of  the  pre- 
rogative as  changed  a despotic  monarchy  into  a repre- 
sentative government.  At  the  same  time  England  was 
applied  to,  to  take  the  place  of  the  alliance  which  was 
renounced  with  Russia.  Under  her  mediation  a scries  Series  of 
of  treaties  was  concluded  between  Sweden  and  Russia,  treaties 
Hanover,  Denmark,  and  Poland.  Bremen  and  Verden 
became  permanently  annexed  to  Hanover,  on  paymeul  au(j  ql0 
to  Sweden  of  a million  rix-dollars.  Prussia  retained  Northern 
Stettin  and  Pomerania  as  far  as  the  Peene.  Denmark  Rower*., 
restored  its  conquests  to  Sweden,  but  was  guaranteed  ^ov* 
in  the  possession  of  Sleswick,  and  received  six  huudred  A" 
thousand  dollars, J Feb  — Jut 

Whilst  these  separate  treaties  were  in  course  of  ar-  D * 
rangement,  the  Czar  took  the  opportunity  of  securing  jjso, 
for  himself  advantages  independent  of  the  mediating  ^ya|*r 
Powers.  Una  wed  by  the  fleets  of  England  that  rode  in  derutatrs 
the  Baltic,  he  committed  the  most  dreadful  ravages  on  the  coasts 
the  coast  of  Friesland,  until  the  fear  of  greater  suffer-  °r  *r,e*“ 
ing  wrung  from  the  impotent  Regency  the  Pence  of 
Nystadt. 

By  tlie  terms  of  this  peace  Sweden  relinquished  to  Forres  on 
Russia  Livonia,  Esthlonia,  Ingria,  and  Karelia,  part 

* Brfttigrr  say*,  and  says  truly,  M Dti  nor<h*chm  Atbermi — 

G&rz — Trtibtn  nt  noefi  mcht  gnnz  nufychrtlt?  tot.  ii.  p.  253.  g0‘_^ 

t They  who  wish  to  know  more  of  the  Baron  Gon  muy  turn  to  1 _ ' 

the  small  work  entitled  Reihmtf  der  Ehrt  Um*chuid  dtt  Frt*h.  ' * 

r.  Giirz,  1 776,  8vo.  DSL 

{For  further  conditions  of  these  treat  Lea,  see  Heenrn,  Ibid,  p.  34 1 . 
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History.  Wiborg,  the  Islands  of  Oesel,  Dagoe,  and  Moen,  and 
— 1 all  others  from  the  boundaries  of  Courland  to  Wyhorg. 
From  Sweden  received  back  Finland  and  two  millions  of  rix- 
A*  D*  dollars.  Tlic  Czar  engaged  not  to  interfere  in  the 
1699.  internal  affairs  of  Sweden,  and  acceded  to  such  of  the 
other  treaties  as  concerned  England  and  Poland.* 

**  D*  Thus  terminated  the  Northern  war.  Its  results  may 
* ' briefly  be  stated.  Sweden  lost  the  supremacy  of  the 
North,  and  Russia  gained  it.  Poland  ceased  to  dread 


* Poster,  lbul.  p.  18*2.  Coxe.  Ibid.  t>.  I9j.  Heertm,  Rid, 
p.  341. 


the  influence  of  Sweden  : has  she  gained  a better  neigh-  Annuls  of 
hour?  The  answer  to  that  question  resolves  the  pro-  (tl 
blems  involved  in  the  important  changes  which  have 
raised  Russia  to  the  rank  of  a first-rate  Power.  Tire  A 
political  depression  of  Sweden  has  proved  far  more  im- 
portant  to  Europe  than  her  brief  though  busy  exaltation.  t‘0 
The  cannon-ball  of  Fredericshall,  in  depriving  the  North  A.  D< 
of  the  sole  counterpoise  lo  the  ambition  and  the  vast  1721. 
resources  of  Russia,  has  opened  a path  which  that  Power 
is  every  day  widening  and  extending,  and  whose  limits 
are  unexplored  only  because  they  are  indefinite. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  SUFFAVEAN  DYNASTY  IN  PERSIA  AND  OF  THE  EMPIRE  OF 
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While,  aa  we  have  related  in  chap,  ci.,  one  branch 
of  the  descendants  of  Timur  founded  a new  Empire  ia 
Hindustan,  the  elder  branch  was  deprived  of  the  King- 
dom of  Persia,  and  consigned  to  hopeless  obscurity. 
The  Uzbeks,  who  had  driven  Baber  from  his  dominions, 
compelled  Buiutzunnan,  the  last  of  Timur's  race  who 
ruled  in  Ir&n,  to  seek  safety  in  a foreign  country.  For 
a short  time  he  established  himself  ul  Tabriz,  hut  when 
that  city  was  taken  by  the  Ottoman  Emperor  Selim,  he 
was  sent  a prisoner  to  Constantinople,  where  he  died. 
Persia  was  laid  waste  by  the  feuds  of  the  Uzbek  con- 
querors, who  were  divided  into  the  hostile  tribes  of 
K&ri  Koinlu  and  Ak  Koinlii,  or  *'  the  tribes  .of  the 
black  and  white  sheep,"  so  called  from  their  carrying  the 
figures  of  these  animals  on  their  respective  standards. 
Uzfin  Hassun,  the  chief  of  the  “ white-sheep”  tribe, 
triumphed  over  all  his  competitors, and  became  sovereign 
of  a great  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  House  of  Timur. 
He  then  turned  his  arms  in  the  direction  of  Turkey, 
but  he  was  defeated  by  Mohammed  II.,  and  compelled 
to  stop  short  in  his  career  of  ambition.  After  the 
death  of  Uzfin  Ilassan,  his  suns,  grandsons,  and 
nephews  contended  with  each  other  for  his  dominions, 
and  by  their  dissensions  not  only  accelerated  their  own 
ruin,  but  prepared  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  a 
new  dynasty  in  Persia. 

The  family  of  Shah  Ismael,  tlic  founder  of  the  Sufla- 
vean  dynasty,  traced  its  descent  from  All,  the  son-in-law 
of  the  Prophet,  through  Mouse,  the  seventh  Imam. 
They  lived  as  retired  devotees  ai  Ardebil,  and  collected 
around  them  multitudes  of  disciples,  attracted  by  their 
reputation  for  sanctity  mid  learning.  Saddcr-ed  din, 
whose  name  signifies 14  pre-eminent  in  faith,”  w as  so  re- 
nowned, that  Timfir,  on  his  return  from  his  western  con- 
quests, visited  his  cell,  and  offered  him  a choice  of  any 
favour  that  an  Emperor  could  bestow.  14  Release  those 
prisoners  you  have  brought  from  Turkey"  was  the 
humane  reply  of  the  holy  man.  II  is  request  was  granted  ; 
and  the  grateful  tribes,  thus  released,  became  devoted 
adherents  of  the  family  of  him  to  whom  they  owed  their 
deliverance  from  the  horrors  of  slavery.  The  popu- 
larity of  the  Suffavean  family  brought  upon  them  the 
jealous  hostility  of  the  Uzbek  Princes;  they  were  per- 
secuted and  driven  into  elite.  At  length  Ismael, 
amious  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  elder  brothers,  assent- 
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bled  an  army  of  his  partisans,  and  at  the  early  age  of 
fourteen  took  the  field  against  the  King  of  Shirwin, 
whom  he  completely  defeated.  The  other  Princes  of  the 
white-sheep  tribe  marched  against  the  conqueror,  but 
they  were  successively  defeated,  and  in  less  than  four 
years  from  his  first  appearance  in  the  field  Ismael  was 
the  acknowledged  Sovereign  of  Persia. 

The  Suffavean  monarch*  had  a powerful  advantage 
in  their  claims  to  religious  veneration  as  descendants  of 
Mohammed,  through  his  favourite  daughter  Fatima, 
and  their  supposed  adherence  to  the  ‘‘Suffean”  or  pure 
principles  of  Islamiiun  as  they  were  transmitted  by  All 
and  the  Imams,  in  opposition  to  the  series  of  traditions 
adopted  by  the  Khaliph  Omar  and  his  adherents. 
Though  the  name  of  Shiah,  or  41  sectary,’4  given  to  the 
partisans  of  Ali  by  the  Sonnile  or  orthodox  Mussulmans, 
had  long  been  a term  of  reproach,  it  was  adopted  as  an 
honourable  title  by  the  supporters  of  the  new  dynastv, 
and  with  it  were  associated  the  pride  of  religion  and  the 
hopes  of  national  independence.  Ismael  took  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  double  enthusiasm  which  he  had  thus 
kindled ; he  subdued  Bagdad  and  the  adjacent  terri- 
tories; he  then  turned  bis  arms  Eastwards,  rescued 
Khoraasan  from  the  Uzheks,  and  extended  his  con- 
quests lo  the  city  of  Bnlkh.  But  the  rapid  success  of 
Ismael  alarmed  Selim,  Sultan  of  Turkey,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  Sonnile  Mussulmnus  loudly  denounced 
the  revival  of  the  Shiah  heresy.  Ismael’s  pride  tended 
greatly  to  increase  both  the  political  and  religious  ani- 
mosity ; he  used  publicly  to  declare  that,  44  ns  there  is 
but  one  God  in  heaven,  so  ought  there  to  be  but  one 
King  on  earth  lie  appropriated  to  himself  the  title  of 
Suffi  or  Soft,  that  is,  “ the  purely  religious and  in 
derision  of  the  Turkish  creed  he  kept  a hog  in  his  court, 
which  he  culled  by  a Turkish  name.  After  an  inter- 
change of  abusive  manifestoes,  the  rival  monarchs  pre- 
pared for  war.  Their  armies  met  on  the  frontiers  of 
Azerbijan,  and  after  a sanguinary  battle  the  Persians 
were  totally  defeated.  Selim,  pursuing  his  good  fortune, 
captured  several  important  places  in  the  North  and 
West  ot'  Persia ; but  deeming  the  conquest  of  Egypt 
more  important  than  these  acquisitions,  he  withdrew  his 
forces  and  marched  against  the  Mameluke  Sultans. 
Ismael,  however,  never  recovered  from  the  melancholy 
produced  by  his  defeat ; the  only  enterprise  he  under- 
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took  afterwards  was  the  conquest  of  Georgia,  and  soon 
alter  this  was  completed  he  died  while  performing  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  his  father. 

Shah  TamAsp  succeeded  his  father  when  he  was  only 
ten  years  of  age.  The  tribes  of  the  Turkomans  which 
had  taken  the  lead  in  supporting  his  father  constituted 
the  chief  military  strength  of  Persia,  and  were  called, 
from  their  peculiar  turbans,  Kuzel-bashes,  or  “ Golden 
Heads,”  a name  which  bus  descended  to  their  posterity. 
The  Chiefs  of  the  Kuzkl-bashes,  alike  eager  to  obtain 
power  during  the  minority  of  the  sovereign,  threw  the 
whole  kingdom  into  confusion  by  their  jealousy,  violence, 
and  ambition,  and  the  Uzbeks  took  advantage  of  these 
disorders  to  invade  Khorassan.  Their  incursions  were 
scarcely  repressed  when  a more  formidable  enemy  appeared 
on  the  Western  side  of  Persia.  The  Turks,  under  Sultan 
Suleiman,  invaded  Azerbijan,  and  made  themselves 
masters  of  its  principal  cities.  They  were,  however, 
finally  compelled  to  retire,  and  the  Persians  not  only 
recovered  their  former  possessions,  but  strengthened 
their  frontier  by  the  acquisition  of  several  fortresses  in 
Armenia.  It  was  about  this  time  that  Hiimayiin.  the 
Emperor  of  Dehli,  driven  from  his  dominions,  sought 
refuge  from  TamAsp,  and  this  circumstance  compels  us 
to  turn  back  to  the  history  of  the  Mohammedan  power 
in  India  after  the  death  of  Baber,  (bee  chap,  ci.) 

Humayun  ascended  the  throue  established  by  his 
father  Baber  with  every  prospect  of  a happy  and  peaceful 
reign.  He  had  previously  distinguished  himself  as  a 
warrior  and  a statesman ; his  superiority  was  readily 
acknowledged  by  his  brothers,  and  his  literary  attain- 
ments gained  the  respect  of  his  subjects,  who  were  now 
beginning  to  cultivate  those  sciences  which  for  a time 
rendered  the  court  of  Dehli  so  illustrious.  But  these 
prospects  were  soon  overclouded ; Humay  un  engaged  in 
war  with  the  Sultan  of  GujerAt;  he  invaded  GujerAt, 
and  overran  that  Province.  His  counsellors  proposed 
that  he  should  make  terms  with  the  Sultan  Beliader,  and 
appoint  him  his  deputy;  but,  though  the  Emperor  was 
aware  that  a dangerous  rebellion  was  on  the  point  of 
exploding  in  his  hereditary  dominions,  he  rejected  this 
judicious  advice,  and  resolved  to  annex  GujerAt  to  the 
Empire  of  Dehli.  Scarcely  had  the  Emperor  returned 
to  Agra,  when  Suitau  Behader,  supported  by  a band  of 
mercenaries  hired  from  the  Portuguese  at  Surat,  re- 
covered liis  Kingdom,  and  compelled  Huinayun’s  natural 
brother.  Prince  Askerry,  to  save  himself  by  a precipitate 
flight.  While  the  Emperor  was  engaged  in  suppressing 
several  petty  revolts,  he  received  intelligence  of  a for- 
midable insurrection  excited  in  Bahaz  by  Shir  KhAn,  a 
chief  of  Afghan  descent,  and  at  the  same  time  received 
private  information  that  the  allegiance  of  his  brothers 
Hurdul  and  K uni  run  was  more  than  auspicious.  Before 
he  marched  against  Shir  KhAn,  Hurnayuu  sent  for  all 
the  Princes  of  his  family,  and  impressed  upon  them  the 
necessity  of  uniting  their  interests,  declaring  that  their 
intestine  feuds  must  lead  to  the  dissolution  of  that 
mighty  Empire  which  had  cost  their  father  so  much  pains 
to  acquire.  They  readily  promised  him  their  support; 
but  he  had  no  sooner  departed  to  commence  his  cam- 
paign when  they  renewed  their  secret  intrigues  wilh 
fresh  vigour.  The  Emperor’s  first  operations  were 
crowned  with  success.  Shir  KhAn,  unable  to  maintain 
himself  in  the  open  field,  sought  to  make  peace,  and 
Humaydn,  dreading  the  machinations  of  his  brothers 
during  his  absence,  readily  offered  favourable  terms. 
To  render  the  treaty  more  binding  he  employed  a cele- 
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h ruled  saint.  Sheikh  Khclil.to  conduct  the  negotiations,  Annals  of 
and  under  his  auspices  the  terms  were  soon  arranged.  P«»*ia  »*»4 
But  no  sooner  had  the  treaty  beea  signed  than  Shir 
KhAn  treacherously  prepared  to  assault  the  imperial  prom 
camp,  though  most  of  the  AfghAn  officers  protested  A D 
against  such  an  act  of  perfidy;  a few  less  scrupulous,  ]5go 
however,  were  found  to  volunteer,  and  the  choicest  of  v H * 
the  AfghAn  troops,  with  several  war-elephants,  were 
drawn  together  as  secretly  as  possible.  Sheikh  Khelil,  * 
suspecting  Shir  KhAn's  designs,  sent  a messenger  to  A>  D> 
warn  Humayun,  but  the  Emperor  would  not  believe  that  1722. 
his  enemy  would  venture  on  such  a breach  of  honour  A „ 
and  religion,  and  passed  the  night  without  taking  any  1134. 
precautions.  Just  as  the  sun  rose  the  next  morning 
the  AfghAns  attacked  the  imperial  camp  in  the  rear. 

The  soldiers  of  Dehli,  half  armed  and  surprised,  made 
but  a faint  resistance.  Humayun,  after  several  vigor- 
ous efforts  to  rally  his  troops,  could  only  escape  cap- 
tivity by  crossing  the  Ganges.  Though  the  stream  was 
swollen  he  spurred  his  steed  into  the  river,  but  the  horse 
sunk,  and  the  Emperor  would  have  been  drowned,  had 
not  a water-carrier  lent  him  a mutek  or  inflated  leathern 
bag.  by  the  aid  of  which  he  reached  the  opposite  bank  in 
safety.  On  this  fatal  day  eight  thousand  of  the  royal 
troops  were  slain  or  drowned  in  their  effort  to  cross  the 
river.  A second  and  still  more  fatal  defeat  compelled 
Humayun  to  abandon  his  capital.  He  retreated  slowly 
through  tlie  PunjAb  until  he  reached  Lahore,  where  he 
received  unquestionable  proofs  of  Prince  Kumrun‘s 
treuson.  The  officers  and  counsellors  of  the  Emperor 
advised  him  to  punish  his  brotlier's  treason,  but  he  replied 
in  terms  too  remarkable  to  be  omitted,  u No,  never,  for 
the  vanities  of  this  perishable  world,  will  I imbrue  my 
hands  in  the  blood  of  a brother,  but  will  for  ever  remem- 
ber the  dying  words  of  oar  respected  parent,  (Baber,) 
who  said  to  me,  * O Humayun,  beware,  beware,  do  not 
quarrel  with  your  brothers,  nor  ever  form  evil  intentions 
towards  them these  words  are  graven  on  my  heart.” 

Shir  KhAn's  advance  soon  compelled  the  Emperor  to 
abandon  Lahore  and  retire  towards  the  Indus.  At 
every  step  he  seemed  to  meet  a new  misfortune:  the 
Princes  of  his  family  abandoned  his  standards,  the  pro- 
vincial governors  refused  to  send  him  their  contingents, 
and  some  whom  he  had  loaded  with  benefits  attempted 
to  seize  him  and  send  him  prisoner  to  Shir  KhAn.  Thus  HAmayAo’s 
beset,  he  was  forced  to  seek  refuge  with  a few  faithful  fight  tuto 
followers  in  the  sandy  deserts  on  the  West  bank  of  the  Pen,ia- 
Indus.  The  country  through  which  they  fled  was  a A ® • 
desolate  waste;  their  sufferings  from  want  of  water  were 
dreadful;  some  ran  mad,  others  fell  down  dead.  On  *•  **• 
the  fourth  day  they  reached  a well,  from  which  they 
raised  water  by  the  help  of  their  bullocks  and  a hastily 
constructed  wheel;  *'  but  so  deep  was  the  well,"  says 
Fcrishta,  “ that  a drum  was  beaten  to  give  notice  to  the 
driver  of  the  bullocks  when  the  bucket  had  reached  the 
top.  The  unhappy  followers  were  so  impatient  for 
water,  that,  os  sewn  as  the  first  bucket  appeared,  several 
of  them  threw  themselves  upon  it  before  it  had  quite 
readied  the  surface  and  fell  in.*'  During  this  calami- 
tous retreat.  Prince  Akhar  was  born,  and  Hdmayun  was 
forced  to  leave  his  wife  and  infant  son  in  his  camp, 
where  they  were  seized  by  the  rebellious  Prince  Askerry* 
who  carried  off  his  nephew  to  Kandahar.  Humayun 
had  now  no  resource  but  to  seek  refuge  iu  Persia, 
whither  he  was  invited  by  Shah  TAmasp ; he  actorti- 
ingly  passed  the  frontiers,  and  by  the  Shuh’s  orders  was 
received  with  the  utmost  hospitality  and  kindness. 
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When  the  Emperor  of  Dehit  entered  Persia  he  declared 
his  determination  of  undertaking  a pilgrimage  to  Mecca 
if  he  could  not  obtain  aid  to  recover  his  Kingdom. 
Tamasp,  however,  promised  to  render  him  efficient 
assistance,  and  revived  his  courage  by  according  to  the 
exiled  sovereign  all  the  honours  of  royalty.  This 
generosity  has  been  highly  celebrated  by  all  the  Persian 
historians,  and  by  the  European  writers  who  have  relied 
upon  their  statements ; but  recent  investigation*  have 
shown  that  Tamasp’s  conduct  was  not  quite  so  honour- 
able as  it  has  been  hitherto  represented.  Thu  Memoirs 
of  H&maydn,  written  by  Jouber,  tine  of  hU  confidential 
servants,  show  us  that  the  Persian  monarch  soort  per- 
secuted the  royal  exile  for  his  adherence  to  the  Sonnite 
creed,  and  only  granted  him  assistance  at  the  price  of 
an  extensive  Province.  Though  Timur  himself  was  a 
bigoted  Shlab,  and  made  the  injuries  which  the  Syrian* 
had  inflicted  on  the  House  of  All  centuries  before  a 
pretext  for  the  destruction  of  Damascus,  yet  most  of  his 
descendants  embraced  the  Sonnite  creed,  and  Baber 
made  it  the  established  faith  at  Dehli.  Soon  after 
Humayun  had  entered  Persia,  he  received,  among  other 
presents  from  Tamasp,  a taj  or  Persian  tiara  of  crimson 
silk,  which  he  refused  to  wear.  This  taj  was  of  a high 
conical  shape,  divided  into  twehre  segments  in  honour  of 
the  twelve  lindens,  and  was  consequently  a Shiah  cog- 
nizance. which  no  one  of  the  opposite  sect  could  wear 
without  incurring  the  imputation  of  apostasy.  Tamasp 
was  greatly  irritated  at  Hfimayun’s  refusal  of  the  taj  ; and, 
as  Jnuber  informs  us,  “when  a large  quantity  of  wood 
had  been  sent  to  the  imperial  residence  for  the  use  of  the 
followers,  SbthTiOiWp  sent  a message  to  his  Majesty, 
saying,  unless  he  and  all  his  followers  would  become 
Shiahs,  he  would  make  a funeral  pile  for  them  with  that 
wood.”  Nor  was  this  an  idle  menace;  we  learn  from 
the  same  authority  that  Tamasp  consulted  with  his 
brother  Bahrain  Jfllrza  respecting  the  destruction  of  the 
royal  fugitive,  and  was  with  difficulty  deterred  from  such 
a breach  of  hospitality  by  the  unanimous  representations 
of  the  Persian  Princes.  Humay&n  subsequently  con- 
trived to  inspire  the  Sis  Ah  with  hopes  of  his  conversion, 
and  told  the  Ring's  sister  that  “ he  had  always  been 
privately  welt  disposed  towards  the  Shiahs,  out  of  which 
hud  partly  originated  the  animosity  of  his  brothers.” 
Soon  afterwards  Tnmusp  levied  an  army,  which  he 
intrusted  to  the  command  of  one  of  his  sons,  and  sent  to 
undertake  the  restoration  of  HAinaytin. 

The  first  operation  of  the  war  was  the  siege  of  Kan- 
dahar, which  was  obstinately  defended  by  Prince  Askerry. 
But  the  delay  was  advantageous  to  the  Emperor;  it 
afforded  lime  for  those  who  were  weary  of  Kamran  *s 
usurpation  to  rally  round  their  lawful  sovereign,  and  it 
lessened  his  obligations  to  the  Persians,  who  seemed 
well  disposed  to  secure  all  the  fruits  of  victory  for  them- 
selves. Kandahar  surrendered,  and  was  garrisoned 
according  to  agreement  by  a Persian  force;  but  Hu* 
min  fin  seized  the  first  opportunity  of  securing  so  strong  a 
place  for  himself,  and  having  thus  provided  a place  of 
refuge  in  case  of  defeat,  he  advanced  upon  Kabul.  On 
his  road  he  was  joined  by  several  deserters  from  the 
enemy,  and  Kamran  was  forced  to  abandon  Kabul  with- 
out striking  a blow.  After  a long  and  desultory  war, 
in  which  Kabul  frequently  changed  masters,  Kamran 
was  finally  defeated  and  betrayed  into  his  brother’s 
bands  by  one  of  his  partisans.  His  life  was  spared,  but 
he  was  deprived  of  his  sight,  and  the  effects  of  this 
cruel  punishment  soon  brought  him  to  the  grave.  In 


the  mean  time  the  Afghan  conquerors  of  H indfistan  were  Aonali  «f 
engaged  in  disastrous  civil  wars,  and  inflicted  such  Pw®'* 
calamities  on  the  country  that  the  citizens  of  Agra  and 
Dehli  sent  pressing  messages  to  Hu  may  fin,  entreating 
him  to  return  and  rescue  them  from  the  oppressors.  A ^ 
Hfimayfin  immediately  crossed  the  Indus,  and  occupied  j jjQ* 
Lahore,  without  encountering  any  serious  opposition.  A H* 
Alarmed  at  this  unexpected  event,  the  Afghans  laid  937 
aside  their  jealousies  to  unite  against  the  common  * 

enemy,  but  they  were  defeated  in  three  general  engage-  D> 
meats,  forced  to  evacuate  their  fortresses,  and  abandon  1722. 
all  the  conquests  they  had  made.  Hfimayfin  made  his  ^ y. 
triumphal  entry  into  Dehli  after  an  absence  of  fourteen  1134. 
years,  and  soon  saw  every  sign  of  the  revolt  effaced.  Death  of 
But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  his  restoration  ; he  accidentally  HfiowyAn 
fell  down  a marble  staircase,  and  was  so  severely  injured  *•  D- 
that  lie  died  within  u few  days.  1556. 

After  the  return  of  Humayfin  to  Hindustan,  a second  A*  **♦ 
royal  fugitive  came  to  seek  the  protection  of  Tamasp,  963. 
Bayezid,  the  son  of  the  Turkish  Emperor  Suleiman. 

This  Prince  was  at  first  treated  with  great  kindness,  but 
his  bad  conduct  and  that  of  his  attendants  compelled 
the  6hA h to  give  him  up  to  his  father.  This  circumstance 
prevented  the  interruption  of  the  peoce  between  Persia 
and  Turkey,  which  continued  unbroken  through  the 
remainder  of  Taraasp's  reign.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  the  first  English  ambassador  appeared  in  Persia ; 
he  was  a merchant  named  Anthony  Jeokinson,  whom 
Queen  Elizabeth  commissioned  to  negotiate  a treaty  of 
commerce.  Tamasp’s  bigotry  induced  him  to  refuse  IVath  of 
any  terms  of  amity  with  a Christian  Court ; but  the  Sh4h  Ta- 
mission  was  not  wholly  without  effect,  for  Mr.  Jcnkinson’s  "**’**• 
prudent  conduct  produced  very  favourable  impressions  on  A* 
the  minds  of  the  Persian  merchants  and  traders.  Tamasp  ^ ^^6. 
died  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  reign,  leaving  behind  A-  H* 
him  a large  family,  and  consequently  a disputed  sue- 
cession. 

From  Persia  wc  must  now  turn  to  the  Empire  of  Reproof 
Dehli,  which  the  abilities  of  the  illustrious  Ah  bar  raised 
to  tlie  summit  of  its  glory.  Scarcely  had  he  ascended  banVdmi. 
the  throne  when  a series  of  insurrections  in  every  nritratkm' 
quarter  deprived  him  of  all  hr*  dominions  except  the  "f  Briram 
PunjAb ; but,  though  he  had  not  yet  attained  his  four-  Kbin. 
teenlh  year,  he  had  sufficient  wisdom  to  appreciate  the 
abilities  of  Beiram  KhAn,  whom  he  nominated  Regent 
of  the  Empire  by  the  affectionate  title  of  Baba,  or 
“ father.”  This  energetic  minister,  by  several  timely 
examples  of  severity,  put  an  end  to  the  spirit  of  mutiny 
which  was  rapidly  spreading  through  the  imperial  army. 

Having  thus  restored  discipline,  Beiram  KhAn  and 
Akbar  marched  against  Hemfi,  a Hindu  Prince,  who 
had  usurped  the  throne  of  Dehli.  The  armies  met  at 
Panlput,  and  victory  was  long  doubtful ; at  length 
Hemfi,  who  was  mounted  on  an  elephant  of  prodigious 
size,  being  pierced  through  the  eye  with  an  arrow,  fell 
back  into  his  bowda,  and  was  believed  to  be  slain.  Not- 
withstanding the  intense  agony  of  the  wound,  Hemfi 
drew  the  arrow  and  with  it  the  eye  out  of  the  socket, 
which  he  wrapped  in  his  handkerchief,  and  in  spite  of 
his  painful  situation  attempted  to  rally  his  wavering 
troops.  lie  might  have  succeeded  hod  not  the  cowardly 
driver  of  his  elephant,  terrified  by  the  approach  of  an 
imperial  lancer,  offered  to  drive  the  animal  wherever  he 
was  directed,  and  consented  to  bring  Hemfi  within  his 
enemy’s  lines.  The  Unfortunate  Prince  was  dragged 
from  his  bowda  and  put  to  death,  while  his  followers 
dispersed  in  every  direction.  The  immediate  conse- 
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nitJory.  qucnces  of  this  victory  were  the  occupation  of  Dchli  with- 
out opposition,  and  the  capture  of  Mein-at,  where  H emu's 
treasures  were  deposited.  Not  long  after  this  victory 
Beiram  Khan  began  to  abuse  his  power,  putting  to 
death  those  whom  he  suspected  of  rivalry,  and  insulting 
the  prerogatives  of  royalty.  Akbotr,  sensible  of  his 
obligations  to  the  minister,  endured  several  affront* 
with  patience,  but  lus  resentment  was  at  length  inflamed 
by  a circumstance  which  is  thus  related  by  Abu’l  Fazl : 
u One  day  while  the  King  was  at  Agra,  one  of  the 
elephants  being  mutt  (t> e/wri  deriderio  impulnu)  at- 
tacked and  killed  another  of  Retrain  Khan’s,  who,  at  the 
apur  of  the  moment,  commanded  the  keeper  of  the  royal 
elephant  to  be  put  to  death  without  first  speaking  to 
the  King.  Akbar  was  highly  incensed,  the  more  so  on 
finding  that  the  man  was  not  to  blame,  having  lost  all 
control  over  the  animal.”  Finding  his  favour  decline, 
Beiram  KhAn  revolted,  hut  his  follower*  were  soon 
routed  by  the  imperial  troops,  and  he  was  reduced  to 
such  distress  that  lie  was  foroed  to  throw  himself  upon 
the  Emperor’s  mercy.  The  impressive  scene  of  the 
repentant  minister's  reception  by  his  generous  master  is 
too  illustrative  of  the  character  of  both  to  be  omitted 
even  in  our  limited  page;  it  ia  thus  portrayed  by 
Ferishta : “ When  Beiram  Kh&n  entered  the  court,  he 
hung  his  turban  round  his  neck,  and  advancing  rapidly 
threw  himself  in  tears  at  the  foot  of  the  throne.  Akbar, 
stretching  forth  his  hand,  caused  him  to  rise,  and  placed 
him  in  his  former  station  at  the  head  of  the  nobles.  A 
splendid  dress  was  now  brought, and  the  king  addressed 
the  fallen  minister  in  the  following  words : * If  Beiram 
KhAn  loves  a military  life,  the  governments  of  Kalpy 
and  Chandery  offer  a field  for  hi*  ambition.  If  be 
choose  rather  to  remain  at  court,  our  favour  *hall  not  be 
wanting  to  the  benefactor  of  our  family;  but  should  he 
be  disposed  to  seek  devotion  in  retirement,  let  him  per- 
form a pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  whither  be  shall  be  escorted 
in  a manner  worthy  of  his  rank.’  Beiram  KhAn  replied, 
‘ The  royal  confidence  being  once  shaken,  how  can  I 
wish  to  remain  in  the  presence  ? The  clemency  of  the 
King  i*  enough,  and  his  forgiveness  is  more  titan  a 
reward  for  my  former  services.  Let  me,  therefore, 
avert  my  thoughts  from  this  world  to  another,  and  be 
allowed  to  proceed  to  the  holy  sepulchre.' " Akbar 
assented,  and  grnnted  him  a suitable  retinue  and  a con- 
siderable pension.  Beiram  KhAn  proceeded  to  GnjerAl 
to  seek  means  of  transport  to  Arabia,  but  he  was  mur- 
dered on  the  road  by  an  Afghan  nobleman,  whose  father 
he  had  slain  iu  battle. 

Akbar  now  took  the  reins  of  government  into  his 
reduction  of  own  hands,  and  by  a judicious  mixture  of  firmness  and 
clemency  quelled  the  turbulent  dispositions  of  the  feuda- 
tory Princes  in  his  diversified  dominions,  and  greatly 
extended  his  territories  on  the  side  of  Bengal.  One  of 
his  most  memorahle  exploits  was  the  siege  of  Chailur,  in 
which  the  officers  on  both  side*  displayed  greater  skill 
in  mining  and  the  construction  of  military  work*  than 
could  have  been  found  in  Europe  at  the  same  period. 
This  fortress,  the  strongest  in  Malwah,  was  garrisoned  by 
five  thousand  rajputs  of  acknowledged  bravery,  and 
plentifully  supplied  with  provision*  and  the  munition*  of 
war ; it  could  not  therefore  be  taken  by  storm  or  blockade, 
and  Akhar  resolved  to  assail  it  by  sap.  Hie  approaches 
were  made  in  three  lines,  batteries  were  erected  to  cover 
the  mining  operations,  and  mounted  with  cannon  cast 
upon  the  spot,  a circumstance  which  gTeatly  surprised 
the  Hindus,  who  had  greatly  relied  on  the  delay  and 
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difficulties  attending  the  moving  of  the  Emperor’s  heavy 
ordnance.  At  length  the  miner*  were  conducted  under 
the  wall,  the  chambers  heavily  loaded  with  gunpowder, 
and  the  train*  fired.  By  some  unfortunate  accident  one 
of  the  explosions  was  delayed  until  the  storming  party 
had  mounted  the  breach;  it  proved  more  fatal  to  the 
assailants  than  to  the  besieged,  and  the  Imperialists, 
thrown  into  confusion,  were  beaten  back  to  their  en- 
trenchment*. A new  sap  was  commenced;  it  was 
happily  completed,  and  a lodgement  formed  at  the  head 
of  it,  calculated  to  afford  ample  security  against  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  garrison ; several  breaches 
were  also  opened  by  the  batteries,  whose  fire  was  inces- 
sant, and  the  garrison  was  harassed  by  a series  of  false 
attacks,  which  gave  them  neither  rest  nor  respite.  Not- 
withstanding these  vigorous  operations,  the  besieged 
maintained  an  obstinate  resistance,  until  one  of  the  most 
popular  chief*  was  shot,  while  superintending  the  repairs 
of  the  principal  breach,  by  Akbar’s  own  hand.  The 
breach  was  instantly  abandoned  : the  Imperialists  gained 
the  walls  with  little  loss,  and  opening  the  gates  gave 
admission  to  the  war-elephants  and  cavalry,  who  rushed 
furiously  through  the  streets.  For  some  hours  quarter 
was  neither  asked  nor  given  ; more  than  thirty  thousand 
of  the  rajpdts  and  citizens  of  Chailur  were  slain ; hut 
a body  of  a thousand  sharp-shooters,  specially  marked 
out  for  vengeance,  escaped  by  the  ingenious  stratagem 
of  collecting  their  wives  and  children  together,  driving 
them  onwards  as  if  they  had  been  captives  taken  in  the 
storm,  and  representing  themselves  as  a body  of  im- 
perial foot-soldiers  escorting  plunder  to  the  camp. 

The  fame  acquired  by  the  capture  of  Chaitur  facili- 
tated Akbar*  conquests  in  GujerAl  and  Bengal,  but  it 
did  not  abate  the  hostility  of  the  Afghans,  the  hereditary 
enemies  of  the  descendants  of  Baber.  They  were,  how- 
ever, defeated  in  all  their  efforts,  and  the  Emperur 
gradually  extended  his  sway  over  the  whole  of  Northern 
Hindustan.  Akhar  was  naturally  of  a mild  and  tolerant 
disposition,  he  spurned  the  solicitations  of  the  bigots  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign 
to  persecute  those  who  dissented  from  the  established 
faith,  and  he  aimed  at  the  formation  of  a new  religion 
which  might  unite  into  one  body  Mohammedans,  Hin- 
dus, the  followers  of  Zoroaster,  and  even  Jews  and 
Christians.  Previous,  however,  to  this  lime  he  seems 
to  have  been  well  disposed  to  adopt  the  religion  of  the 
Gospel  in  preference  to  that  of  the  Koran,  for  he  ad- 
dressed a letter  to  the  King  of  Portugal,  a copy  of 
which  has  been  preserved  by  Abu’l  Fazl,  requesting  that 
Christian  teachers  and  translations  of  the  sacred  bonks 
of  the  Christians  should  be  sent  to  his  court.  This 
mission  was  intrusted  to  Xavier,  a relation  of  the  cele- 
brated SL  Francis  Xavier,  who  presented  the  Emperor 
with  a translation  of  the  Gospels;  but,  unfortunately,  he 
had  mingled  with  them  many  of  the  popular  Persian 
legends,  trusting  that  they  might  thus  be  rendered  more 
acceptable.  This  impious  artifice  had  an  effect  directly 
contrary  to  that  which  was  designed.  Akbar  was  dis- 
gusted by  meeting  with  legends  of  whose  falsehood  lie 
was  previously  convinced,  and  regarded  Christianity 
with  suspicion.  He  now  resolved  to  form  an  eclectic 
creed  for  hirmielf^  and  like  most  Mohammedan  sectaries 
especially  insisted  on  the  great  doctrine  of  the  Divine 
Unity,  which  he  declared  was  but  obscurely  revealed  to 
the  Prophets.  Unlike,  however,  every  other  propa- 
gator of  a new  faith  his  proceedings  were  regulated  with 
the  utmost  caution,  end  hi*  appeals  made  solely  to  the 
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reason.  The  opportunity  which  he  embraced  to  declare 
his  sentiments  is  singularly  characteristic  of  his  pru- 
dence. hi  consequence  of  a lawsuit,  a dispute  arose  us 
to  the  number  of  wives  that  a Moslem  might  legally 
marry.  The  Korin  says  two,  or  three,  or  four,”  but 
the  conjunction  (rat/)  may  also  be  translated  andt  in 
which  case  the  Prophet  would  have  permitted  nine 
wives  to  his  followers.  F rom  this  difficulty  arose  several 
others  connected  with  the  question  of  marriage,  the 
most  indeterminate  in  the  whole  range  of  Mohammedan 
law  ; tradition  was  found  to  contradict  tradition  ; Im.lm 
was  quoted  against  Imam,  and  commentator  against 
commentator,  until  the  laws  on  the  subject  were  proved 
to  be  a mass  of  confusion  and  uncertainty.  U pou  this 
the  Emperor  gave  the  first  hint  of  hia  scepticism,  avei- 
ring  that  no  divine  system  could  display  such  manifest 
contradictions.  Henceforward  he  professed  himself  a 
searcher  after  truth,  and  openly  entered  into  conversation 
with  the  teachers  of  every  religion.  The  purport,  and 
very  probably  the  exact  words,  of  many  of  the  Emperor's 
disputations  with  the  professors  of  various  creeds  are 
preserved  to  us  in  the  Dvbistdn,  a work  of  the  utmost 
value  to  all  who  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
religious  philosophy  of  Centra)  and  Western  India,  and 
to  trace  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  philosophic  in- 
fidelity which  is  now  becoming  very  prevalent  among 
the  educated  classes  of  the  Brahmin  and  Mussulmans  of 
India.  Akbar  selected  as  the  test  of  his  religion,  which 
was  nearly  u pure  Deism,  the  consonance  of  his  doc- 
trines with  reason  : he  substituted  for  the  old  con- 
fession of  faith,  4‘  Clod  is  God,  and  Mohammed  is  his 
prophet,”  the  following  formula,  “ There  is  no  God  but 
God.  and  Akbar  is  the  vicar  of  God.”  He  abrogated 
the  five  daily  prayers,  ablution,  fast,  alms,  and  pilgrim- 
ages ; he  forbude  the  marriage  of  more  than  one  wife,  and 
the  circumcision  of  boys  until  they  were  twelve  years  of 
age,  when  the  ceremony  was  left  entirely  optional. 
Many  of  the  Hindus,  and  a great  body  of  the  Shiahs, 
testified  their  readiness  to  embrace  the  Imperial  creed, 
and  Akbar  next  proceeded  to  devise  a ritual.  After 
much  reflection  he  resolved  to  take  his  forms  and  cere- 
monies from  the  ancient  religion  of  Zoroaster.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  repeut  minutely  the  different  institutions 
he  recommended,  but  the  chief  were  reverence  for  the 
sun  and  planets,  as  the  most  glorious  Rymbols  of  the 
Deity.  One  of  his  institutions  would  to  most  Europeans 
appear  of  very  trifling  importance,  and  yet  it  seems  to 
have  been  the  rock  on  which  his  whole  plan  was  finally 
shipwrecked.  He  forbade  bis  subjects  to  wear  beards, 
and  thus  gave  more  offence  than  by  all  his  abuse  of 
Mohammed  and  ridicule  of  the  incarnations  of  Brahma. 

The  remainder  of  Akbar's  reign  was  spent  in  vain 
efforts  to  propagate  his  new  religion,  which  only  spread 
where  the  court  had  influence.  His  eldest  son  Jehan- 
gueir,  a bigoted  adherent  to  the  Mohammedan  creed, 
strenuously  opposed  his  father's  tolerant  principles; 
he  tells  us  himself*  that  he  remonstrated  with  the 
Emperor  a little  before  his  death,  and  attempted  to 
extort  from  him  edicts  of  persecution.  Akbar  not  only 
refused,  but  endeavoured  to  convince  his  son  of  the 
folly  of  bigotry,  and  the  duty  of  a ruler’s  extending  his 
protection  to  every  class  of  his  subjects.  The  Emperor 
did  not  long  survive  this  conversation  ; his  death  is  said 
to  have  been  hastened  by  grief  for  the  loss  of  his 
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favourite  son  Daniel,  who  fell  a victim  to  intemperance.  Amul»  of 
Few  sovereigns  were  more  generally  and  deservedly  Persia  and 
lamented  than  Akbar ; he  was  far  the  most  enlightened  a *** 
monarch  that  ever  ruled  over  an  Oriental  Empire,  and 
he  was  the  only  one  of  the  Dehli  dynasty  who  had  the 
wisdom  to  form  a plan  for  uniting  the  various  races 
subject  to  his  sway  into  an  organized  and  single  nation. 

While  Akbar  was  engaged  in  establishing  his  empire 
in  Hindustan,  Persia  was  distracted  by  civil  wars, 
arising  from  the  mutual  ambition  and  rancour  of  the 
sons  of  Shhh  Tamasp,  which  terminated  in  the  success 
of  a Prince  whose  career  was  in  some  respects  worthy 
to  be  compared  with  that  of  Akbar.  It  was  the  usage 
of  the  Suffavean  tnonnrchs  to  intrust  their  children  to  Diweruioas 
the  charge  of  powerful  Chiefs  of  Tribes.  Tamasp,  >a  9* 
however,  retained  his  fifth  and  favourite  son  Hydcr  at  of 
court,  and  this  Prince,  taking  advantage  of  bis  position, 
seized  the  royal  palace  and  treasures.  But  he  became 
the  dupe  of  the  favourite  Sultana  of  the  deceased 
monarch ; she  obtained  permission  from  Hydcr  to  seek 
her  brother,  who  had  great  influence  in  the  army,  and 
engage  him  to  support  the  Prince’s  pretensions.  She 
found  her  brother,  but  instead  of  keeping  her  promise, 
she  urged  him  to  destroy  the  monarch  by  whom  she 
had  been  so  rashly  trusted,  and  Hyder  was  massacred 
before  his  friends  had  lime  to  assemble  in  his  defence. 

Ismail  Mirra  was  proclaimed  King  the  instant  that  his 
brother  was  slain;  he  destroyed  all  the  Princes  of  the 
blood-royal  within  his  reach,  and  sent  orders  to  Shiraz 
for  the  murder  of  his  elder  brother  Mohammed  Mirza 
and  hia  entire  family.  Ablxu,  the  second  son  of 
Mohammed  Mirza,  a mere  infant,  was  nominal  gover- 
nor of  Khorassan,  under  the  tutelage  of  a Kuzel-bash 
Chief,  named  Aly  Kooli  Khan.  The  order  for  his 
execution  reached  his  guardian  in  the  sacred  month 
Ramazan,  and  the  Chief,  who  was  very  superstitious, 
deferred  the  execution  to  the  conclusion  of  the  holy 
season.  On  the  last  day  of  tire  month  a messenger 
arrived  bringing  intelligence  of  the  sudden  death  of 
Ismael  in  a fit  of  intoxication.  Another  express,  con- 
veying the  same  news,  reached  Shiraz  an  hour  before 
the  time  appointed  for  the  execution  of  Mohammed 
Mtrza  and  his  children.  The  lives  of  the  elder  branch  A.  d. 
of  Tamasp’s  line  were  thus  providentially  preserved,  1577. 
and  Mohammed  Mirza  was  suddenly  removed  from  a a.  h. 
dungeon  to  a throne.  But  the  new  monarch  was  natu-  985. 
rally  weak  both  in  mind  and  body;  he  intrusted  the 
whole  charge  of  the  Empire  to  his  Vizier,  Suleiman, 
whose  administration  was  equally  vigorous  and  success- 
ful. The  nobles  of  Khorassan,  always  turbulent,  re- 
solved to  proclaim  Abbas  King,  and  the  young  Prince, 
all  the  while  professing  filial  obedience,  soon  took  the 
field  against  his  father.  Mohammed  Mirza  at  once 
marched  into  Khorassan,  and  compelled  the  insurgents 
to  shut  themselves  up  in  Iler&L  The  royal  cause  seemed 
certain  of  success,  when  the  Persian  nobles  mutinied, 
and  threatened  instant  desertion  if  the  Vizier  w as  not 
sacrificed  to  their  fury.  The  weak  monarch  was  forced 
to  comply ; but  the  loss  of  this  able  minister  threw  his 
army  into  confusion,  he  retreated  from  Khorassan,  and 
ever  afterwards  was  the  victim  of  misfortune.  The 
Turks  invaded  Persia,  the  nobles  of  the  court  and  the 
Chiefs  of  the  army  formed  parties  to  dictate  the  choice  of 
a Vizier,  Prince  Humza  Mirza,  the  monarch's  eldest  son, 
whose  abilities  gave  promise  of  a glorious  career,  was 
assassinated  at  the  close  of  a successful  campaign  against 
the  Turks. 
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Taking  advantage  of  the  distracted  state  of  his 
father's  dominions,  Abbas  advanced  to  Kasvin,  of 
which  he  took  possession  without  opposition.  A pro- 
clamation was  issued  that  the  properties  of  all  who  did 
not  return  to  the  city  within  a limited  period  should  be 
forfeited,  and  this  measure  at  once  deprived  Mohammed 
of  an  army,  for  the  greater  part  of  his  soldiers  had  been 
enlisted  at  Kasvin.  The  unfortunate  monarch  sunk 
into  complete  insignificance,  his  name  is  no  more  men- 
tioned in  history,  but  it  is  generally  believed  that  he 
died  a natural  death.  The  Uzbeks  iuvaded  Khorassan, 
when  Abbas  marched  against  Kasvin,  took  Herat  by 
storm,  plundered  the  city,  and  massacred  the  garrison. 
They  afterwards  advanced  against  Meshed,  called  the 
Holy,  because  it  contains  the  tomb  of  Ali  Reza,  the 
eighth  Imim.  Abbas  hasted  to  save  a city  generally 
regarded  as  the  national  sanctuary  of  Persia,  but  he 
was  seized  by  a dangerous  illness  at  Teheran,  which 
confined  him  for  fifty  days  to  his  bed.  During  this 
period  Meshed  was  taken  by  its  savage  foes,  and  every 
one  of  the  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword.  The  Uzbeks, 
laden  with  plunder,  returned  to  their  own  country. 
Abbas,  on  his  recovery,  instead  of  pursuing  them,  found 
it  necessary  to  march  against  the  Turks.  His  activity 
in  this  campaign  deterred  the  Ottomans  from  the 
invasion  they  meditated,  and  he  even  succeeded  in 
adding  the  Province  of  Ghilan  to  the  dominions  of 
PeTsin. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  the  Western  frontiers  Abbas 
was  again  called  into  Khorassan  by  an  invasion  of  the 
Uzbeks.  He  encountered  these  barbarous  enemies 
near  Herat,  and  inflicted  on  them  the  severest  defeat 
recorded  in  their  annals.  The  Uzbek  Prince,  his  chief 
nobles,  and  hi*  bravest  troops  fell  in  the  field ; the 
remainder  saved  themselves  by  a precipitate  flight 
across  the  Oxus,  blit  numbers  of  them  were  drowned 
while  crossing  the  river.  This  victory  not  only  restored 
tranquillity  to  Khorassan.  hut  enabled  Abbas  to  extend 
his  conquests  as  for  as  Bulkh  ; and  in  the  mean  time  his 
generals  subdued  the  Bahrein  Wands  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  the  mountainous  district  of  LAr,  valuable  for 
its  command  of  an  extensive  line  of  sea  coast. 

At  this  period  two  English  gentlemen  of  knightly 
rank  and  military  reputation  visited  the  court  of  Persia. 
They  were  brothers,  and  the  elder,  Sir  Anthony  Shirley, 
had  been  sent  by  the  Earl  of  Essex  to  aid  the  Duke  of 
Ferrara  in  his  contest  with  the  Pope.  This  object  was 
frustrated  by  the  submission  of  the  Duke  before  Shirley 
reached  Italy,  and  it  was  then  resolved  that  he  should 
proceed  to  Persia,  whose  commerce  was  now  beginning  to 
engage  attention.  Accompanied  by  his  brother  Sir 
Robert,  and  a train  of  twenty-six  followers.  Sir  Anthony 
sought  the  court  of  Abbas,  not  as  a public  representative, 
but  as  a knight  errant  attracted  by  the  monarch’s  fame, 
and  anxious  to  enter  his  service.  He  was  very  graciously 
received,  and  he  soon  obtained  a high  place  in  the 
monarch's  confidence,  by  pointing  out  the  means  for 
improving  the  military  discipline  and  equipment  of  the 
Persian  troops,  and  suggesting  plans  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  Sh Ah's  favourite  object,  the  recovery  of 
the  Provinces  which  had  been  wrested  from  his  ancestors 
by  the  Turks.  Ahbas  sent  Sir  Anthony  into  Europe 
with  circular  credentials  to  the  Sovereigns  of  Christen- 
dom, exhorting  them  to  combine  against  the  Emperor  of 
Constantinople.  The  Russian  Czar  insulted  and  im- 
prisoned the  gallant  Englishman,  but  be  was  warmly 
welcomed  by  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  several 


other  sovereigns,  who  had  been  terrified  by  the  alarm-  Annals  of 
ing  progress  of  the  Turkish  power.  "*?jjj** 

'Die  utility  of  the  counsels  he  had  received  from  his  , _ ^ ^ . 
English  friends  was  apparent  in  the  very  first  campaign  From 
of  the  ShAh  against  the  Turks.  He  took  the  important  A D> 
fortress  of  Nahanend  by  storm,  and  levelled  its  fortifica-  1530. 
tions  to  the  ground,  then  suddenly  marching  inio  Azcr-  A ^ 
bijAn  he  defeated  the  Pasha  who  governed  the  Pro-  937^ 
vincc,  and  captured  Tabriz.  ErivAn  was  soon  after  t0 
taken,  and  Rngdad  must  have  immediately  fullen  had  a.  d. 

not  Abbas  found  it  necessary  to  concentrate  his  forces  1722. 

for » general  engagement.  The  Turkish  army  amounted  a.  h. 

to  upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand  men.  while  that  of  1 134. 

the  Persians  did  not  exceed  half  that  number.  Ahbas,  Defe&t  of 
however,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  principal  nobles, 
resolved  1o  hazard  a battle.  When  the  Turks  advanced 
•s  usual  in  close  column,  Abbas  sent  his  favourite  Vizier  A>  D> 

with  a select  body  of  cavalry  to  sweep  round  their  kjqj*. 

flanks,  and  make  a false  attack  in  their  rear.  These  A H 

horsemen  raised  a clond  of  dust  which  concealed  their  iQli 

number,  and  misled  the  Turkish  general  into  the  belief 
that  his  camp  was  in  danger.  He  ordered  a part  of  his 
advancing  column  to  make  a retrograde  movement, 
which  was  mistaken  for  a retreat.  The  tnanccuvre, 
consequently,  threw  the  lines  into  confusion.  Abbas 
seized  the  decisive  moment  to  charge,  and  in  a few 
moments  the  Turkish  army  was  a disorderly  and  help- 
less rabble.  Mercy  was  no  attribute  of  the  conqueror ; 
he  refused  to  give  quarter,  and  remained  in  his  tent 
**  drinking  goblets  of  pure  wine,  and  receiving  the  heads 
of  Iris  enemies  until  after  midnight.”  Twenty  thousand 
five  hundred  and  forty-five  of  these  ghastly  memorials 
of  triumph  are  said  to  have  been  piled  in  front  of  the 
royal  pavilion  before  daybreak.  From  this  defeat  the 
Turks  did  not  recover  during  the  rest  of  the  reign  of 
Abbes;  they  were  successively  driven  from  all  their 
Provinces  along  the  Caspian,  from  AzerbijAn,  Georgia, 
KurdistAn,  Bagdad,  Mosul,  and  Diarbekr,  all  of  which 
were  reannexed  to  the  Persian  Empire.  The  subjects 
of  Abbas  were  especially  delighted  by  the  recovery  of 
the  sacred  places  in  which  the  remains  of  Ali  and  his 
immediate  descendants  were  interred  ; they  gave  to  their 
monarch  the  honours  of  a saint  as  well  as  of  a conqueror, 
and  reported  that  inanimate  nature  showed  respect  to 
him  as  the  chosen  instrument  of  the  Almighty  in  exalting 
the  pure  faith  of  the  Shiahs. 

Abbas  maintained  a friendly  correspondence  with  the  The  Itlaod 
Emperor  of  Dehli,  which  was  only  interrupted  for  a 
brief  space  by  the  capture  of  Kandahar ; but  the  Em-  t|,# 
peror  Jehangueir  was  too  deeply  engaged  in  India  to  Partogu«M 
resent  this  loss,  and  the  ShAh  retained  his  conquest,  bv  th* 
Ever  since  the  visit  of  the  Shirley*,  Abbas  had  entered 
into  friendly  relations  with  the  European  merchants  cr* 
who  traded  to  the  Gulf  of  Persia.  He  was  very  anxious  A D 
to  obtain  possession  of  the  Island  of  Ormuz,  which  had  1622. 
been  for  more  than  a century  under  the  power  of  the  A lf>* 
Portuguese,  and  had  become  oneofthc  most  flourishing  1032. 
marts  in  the  East.  Incited  by  commercial  jealousy,  the 
English  East  India  Company  aided  the  ShAh  in  this 
enterprise.  The  Portuguese,  after  a brave  resistance, 
were  starved  into  a surrender.  Ormuz  was  plundered, 
and  resigned  to  the  Persians  under  whose  sway  it 
rapidly  decayed  until  it  finally  became  a barren  and 
deserted  rock.  Two  years  after  the  capture  of  Ormuz, 

Sir  Robert  Shirley  appeared  in  Kugland  as  an  ambassa- 
dor from  ShAh  Abbas  to  James  I.,  and  the  British 
monarch  in  return  sent  Sir  Dedmore  Cotton  as  his 
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envoy  to  the  Persian  Court,  but  neither  of  these  missions 
produced  the  commercial  advantages  which  had  been 
anticipated. 

Though  few  monarch*  have  been  more  popular  with 
their  subjects  than  Abbas,  his  merits  as  a warrior  and  a 
statesman  were  counterbalanced  by  his  cruelty,  his 
jealousy,  and  his  vindictiveness.  The  nobles  and 
officers  of  state  Jived  in  perpetual  fear,  they  dreaded  to 
become  meritorious  lest  popularity  should  prove  their 
ruin.  His  own  children  were  the  chief  sufferers  from 
the  Shah’s  sanguinary  temper.  He  put  the  eldest  to 
death,  and  deprived  the  remaining  two  of  sight.  Kho- 
dah-Bundah,  the  most  distinguished  or  these  Princes, 
took  a dreadful  revenge.  He  hud  a little  daughter  named 
Fatima,  to  whom  the  ShAh  was  so  fondly  uttached  that 
her  presence  seemed  necessary  to  his  happiness.  The 
Prince  learned  with  savage  delight  the  power  that  the 
child  possessed  over  the  mind  of  her  grandfather,  and 
one  day  as  she  came  to  embrace  him,  he  grasped  her  by 
the  throat  and  in  an  instant  deprived  her  of  life. 
Having  thus  glutted  his  vengeance,  he  swallowed  poison 
to  escape  the  tortures  with  which  he  was  menaced  by 
the  rage  and  despair  of  the  ShAh.  This  fearful  tragedy 
accelerated  the  death  of  Abbas ; he  fell  a victim  to  the 
intemperance  in  which  he  indulged  to  drown  grief,  and 
with  him  expired  the  prosperity  of  Persia. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  Akhar  became  known, 
the  nobles  around  the  court  assembled,  and  agreed  to 
proclaim  his  eldest  son  Selim  Emperor,  with  the  title  of 
Jehangueir,  which  signifies  '•  conqueror  of  the  world.” 
The  first  measure  adopted  by  the  new  sovereign  was  the 
restoration  of  Mohammedanism  to  its  former  supremacy, 
and  the  removal  from  office  of  all  who  had  favoured  the 
religious  innovations  of  Akhar.  In  the  very  first  year 
of  his  reign  Jehangueir  had  to  take  the  field  against 
his  own  son  Kho*rii,  who  was  supported  in  his  rebellion 
by  Hussan  Bek,  the  Governor  of  Kahiil.  The  insurrec- 
tion was  suppressed,  and  eight  hundred  of  the  Prince’s 
chief  supporters  punished  by  the  horrible  death  of  im- 
palement. But  this  did  not  prevent  fresh  conspiracies, 
which  kept  the  Emperor  in  constant  anxiety.  His  chief 
consolation  was  derived  from  the  company  of  the  widow 
of  Shir  Afghan,  a nobletnan  who  had  been  put  to  death 
for  treason.  The  Emperor  had  loved  this  lady  in  the 
lifetime  of  his  father  Akbar,  and  had  been  grievously 
afflicted  by  her  marriage  with  another.  He  became  so 
deeply  euumouml  that  he  named  her  Ndr-mah&l,  orthe 
“ light  of  the  harem,”*  and  spent  every  hour  he  could 
spare  from  the  affairs  of  state  in  her  company.  In  his 
autobiography  the  Emperor  declares,  **  At  the  period 
in  which  this  is  written  (about  the  fourteenth  year  of 
the  Emperor’s  reign)  I may  say  that  the  whole  concern 
of  my  household,  whether  gold  or  jewels,  is  under  her 
sole  and  entire  management.  Of  my  unreserved  con- 
fidence, indeed,  this  Princess  is  in  complete  possession, 
and  I may  allege  without  a fallacy  that  the  whole  fortune 
of  my  Empire  has  been  consigned  to  this  highly  endowed 
family ; the  father  being  my  finance  minister,  the  son 
my  lieutenant-general,  with  unlimited  powers,  and  the 
daughter  the  inseparable  companion  of  my  carcs.”t 
During  the  reign  of  Akbar  immense  wealth  had  been 
accumulated  in  the  royal  treasuries,  mid  the  Great 
Mogul,  an  the  Emperor  of  Dehli  by  pertinacious  error 
continues  to  be  called,  was  celebrated  throughout  Europe 


as  the  richest  monarch  in  the  world.  The  European  Annals  of 
ambassadors  who  visited  his  court,  among  whom  may  lie  Persia  and 
noticed  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  sent  to  negotiate  a commercial 
treftty  by  the  British  sovereign,  James  I.,  confirmed 
the  reports  of  the  wealth  and  magnificence  of  the  court  rom 
of  Dehli ; hut  their  statements  were  suspected  of  exag-  1*530 
geration  by  many  who  knew  not  the  value  of  India  * 

while  its  resources  were  yet  unexhausted.  An  extract  007* 
from  the  Memoin  of  Jrhan^iHr  will  show  that  the  to* 
accounts  of  his  magnificence  given  by  the  travellers  of  A>  u_ 
the  X VI Ith  Century  were  not  bo  much  overdrawn  as  is  1722 
usually  supposed  r “ On  the  eleventh  day  of  the  month  of  A H ‘ 
ShAbdn,  of  the  year  (of  the  Hejra)  1019,  (18th  of  Sep-  1134. 
tember,  1610.)  1 bestowed  the  daughter  of  Mira  Rus- 
tam upon  my  favourite  son  Parviz,  with  a marriage 
portion  of  one  lakof  ashrefies,  (ninety  thousand  pounds.) 

On  the  evening  on  which  the  bride  was  brought  to  the 
palace  I presented  her  with  a necklace  of  sixty  pearls, 
for  each  |vearl  of  which  my  father  had  paid  the  sum  of 
ten  thousand  rupees,  (consequently  the  value  of  the 
necklace  was  sixty  thousand  pounds.)  I also  presented 
them  with  a ruby  of  the  value  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  rupees ; (twenty-five  thousand  pounds  ;)  and  I 
finally  assigned  for  her  support  the  annual  sum  of  three 
laks  of  rupees,  (thirty  thousand  pounds,)  and  for  the 
establishment  of  her  household  one  hundred  maidens 
from  Surat,  who  were  devoted  to  her  service.”* 

After  the  suppression  of  Prince  Khosrfi’s  rebellion, 
Jehangueir  directed  his  attention  to  the  affairs  of  Ben- 
gal,  and  completed  the  subjugation  of  that  Province.  A n 
His  partiality  for  the  relations  of  his  favourite  Sultana,  igoj 
however,  provoked  the  resentment  of  the  royal  family,  A u’ 
anti  a new  insurrection  was  planned  by  the  Emperor’s  1030. 
third  son,  Khorrdrn,  better  known  in  history  by  the  name 
of  Sh&h  JchAn,  who  commenced  his  career  by  murder- 
ing his  brother  K hoard.  The  young  Prince  laid  siege 
to  Agra,  but  being  repulsed  from  the  walls  he  hazarded 
n pitched  battle,  in  which  he  was  completely  defeated.  He 
continued,  however,  to  maintain  a vigorous  struggle, 
passing  with  great  rapidity  from  one  Province  to  an- 
other, while  Jehangueir,  influenced  by  the  jealous 
councils  of  the  Sultana,  treated  his  nobles  and  ministers 
so  harshly  that  they  were  almost  driven  to  rebellion  in 
their  own  defence.  Mohabet  Khan,  the  beat  general  in 
the  Emperor’s  service,  having  been  treacherously  at- 
tacked by  the  Imperial  forces,  routed  their,  with  great 
loss,  and  profited  by  his  victory  to  make  Jehangueir  a 
prisoner.  The  Empress  was  not  daunted  by  this  mis- 
fortune. she  secretly  levied  an  army,  and  when  she  had 
mustered  sufficient  strength  contrived  a plan  tor  Jehan- 
gueiris  escape,  which  perfectly  succeeded.  Mohabet 
KhAn,  suddenly  deserted  by  the  greater  part  of  his 
followers,  fled  to  Prince  Khom'im,  and  both  prepared  to 
renew  the  war.  But  the  death  of  the  Emperor  averted  ot 
the  horrors  of  a new  contest ; tho  Empress  vainly  * 
attempted  to  raise  up  a rival  to  Prince  Khorriim,  on  Ar*  D 

whose  approach  all  the  nobles  flocked  to  his  camp  and  jggj 

saluted  him  Emperor  by  the  title  of  ShAh  Jchao,  (King  „ ’ 
of  the  World.)  1037* 

Although  the  Empire  of  Dehli  had  reached  the  sum-  xh*  reign 
mit  of  its  greatness  when  ShAh  Jehin  ascended  theofShih 
throne,  it  was  at  this  very  period  that  the  signs  of  its  Jchta. 
future  ruin  became  most  apparent.  It  was  too  extensive 
for  its  unenlightened  rulers ; there  was  no  bond  of 
union  between  its  discordant  parts,  and  consequently 
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insurrection*  were  frequent  in  all  the  remote  Provinces. 
Shah  Jehin  was,  like  his  futher,  ruled  by  his  Queen,  and 
at  her  instigation  he  declared  war  against  the  Portu- 
guese. and  deprived  them  of  their  settlement  Ilugli. 
After  the  death  of  this  favourite  Sultana,  the  Emperor 
abandoned  himself  to  the  most  profligate  debauchery, 
and  exhausted  his  immense  treasures  in  gratifying  the 
caprices  of  his  favourite  mistresses.  But  his  strict  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  the  wisdom  of  his  decision*, 
which  are  still  quoted  with  respect,  saved  him  from  the 
coulcmpt  which  is  usually  incurred  by  voluptuous 
Princes.  As  he  grew  older  availce  succeeded  to  prodi- 
gality, and  he  made  use  of  the  most  iniquitous  pretexts 
to  forfeit  the  property  of  his  nobles,  and  increase  the 
burdens  of  his  people.  To  save  the  expense  of  main- 
taining his  sons  at  court  he  assigned  them  the  govern- 
ment of  distant  Provinces  without  any  appointments  but 
what  they  could  draw  from  their  subjects,  and  thus  laid 
the  foundation  for  a new  series  of  calumitous  civil  wars. 

The  mutual  jealousies  of  Shah  Jeh&n’s  four  sons 
prevented  them  from  acting  in  concert,  and  through  fear 
of  each  other  they  remained  quiet  until  the  Emperor 
became  so  dangerously  ill  that  a report  of  his  death  was 
generally  credited,  Dam,  the  eldest,  who  was  at  court, 
hearing  that  his  brothers  were  levying  armies,  hastened 
to  assure  them  that  Shah  Jchan  was  not  only  alive,  but 
was  fast  recovering.  Sujah,  the  second  son,  refused  to 
credit  the  report,  and  took  live  field  with  an  army  which 
he  had  been  enabled  to  levy  from  the  wealth  he  hod 
amassed  in  his  government  of  Bengal.  Aureng-zib, 
the  youngest  of  the  Princes,  feigning  that  he  had  devoted 
himself  to  a religious  life,  took  up  arms  under  the  pre- 
tence of  supporting  the  claims  of  his  brother  Mor.'id,  and 
being  consequently  joined  by  that  Prince  steadily  ad- 
vanced towards  the  Capital,  lu  the  mean  time,  Sujah 
was  defeated  by  the  son  of  Dara,  and  forced  to  retire. 
Flushed  with  recent  victory,  the  Imperial  army  marched 
to  drive  back  Aureng-zib  and  Mordd,  but  through  the 
treachery  of  one  of  the  generals  it  was  routed  with  great 
loss,  and  the  two  Princes  continued  their  progress. 
Dara,  enraged  at  this  unexpected  failure,  and  trusting 
to  the  vast  superiority  of  his  forces,  resolved  to  crush 
the  revolt  before  it  had  time  to  extend  further,  and 
marched  to  encounter  lus  brothers.  Aureng-zib  baffled 
Dara  by  the  unexpected  rapidity  of  his  movements,  and 
reached  a place  within  five  miles  of  Agra  before  his 
advance  could  be  checked  by  the  Imperial  array.  In  the 
battle  that  ensued,  Dara,  at  the  head  of  the  elephants 
ami  cavalry,  made  so  furious  a charge  that  he  bore  down 
all  opposition.  Believing  the  victory  secure  he  de- 
scended from  his  elephant  to  mount  a horse  and  pursue 
the  fugitives,  but  no  sooner  did  his  followers  miss  him 
from  the  elephant  thun,  believing  him  to  have  fallen  by 
some  sudden  blow,  they  broke  their  lines  and  fell  into 
confusion.  Aureng-zib,  who  had  contrived  by  immense 
exertions  to  keep  a small  band  together,  so  ably  profited 
by  this  sudden  turn  of  fortuue  that  he  gained  a decisive 
victory,  and  compelled  Dara  to  seek  shelter  in  Agra. 
Suleiman,  the  son  of  Dara,  was  hastening  with  a nume- 
rous army  to  his  father’s  aid  when  he  received  news  of 
this  calamity.  He  prepared  to  remedy  the  disaster,  but 
his  principal  generals,  gained  over  by  the  secret  intrigues 
of  Aureng-zib,  plotted  his  arrest,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  fly  with  a few  faithful  friends  to  avoid  being  delivered 
up  to  his  uncle. 

Shdh  Jehrfn  was  well  aware  of  Aureng-zib’s  crafty 
and  ambitious  character,  but  he  thought  it  best  to  dis- 


semble his  feelings  and  to  throw  the  whole  blame  of  the  Annsl*  of 
war  on  Dard.  The  Emperor,  however,  had  to  deal 
with  a muster  in  the  arts  of  duplicity.  Aureng-zib  , _ . 

affected  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  until  Shdh  Jehdn  was 
thrown  off  his  guard,  when  he  was  suddenly  arrested  by  A>  D 
Aureng-zib’s  son,  Mohammed,  and  confined  a close  pri-  1530. 
sotier  to  the  palace.  Soon  afterwards  he  seized  his  brother  A,  ,f 
Mordd,  whom  lie  had  so  long  deluded,  and  confined  him  937. 
in  a strong  fortress  near  Dehli.  His  brothers,  Dara  to 
and  Sujdh,  however,  still  disputed  the  usurper’s  power  a.  d. 
to  empire,  and  his  own  son.  Mohammed,  for  o time  1722. 
supported  the  pretensions  of  the  latter.  They  continued  a.  h 
their  efforts  for  two  or  three  years,  but  llifv  were  finally  1134. 
defeated  and  put  to  death  by  Aureng-zjh’s  command.  Usurpation 
Mordd  shared  their  fate,  and  the  entire  Empire  recog-  °*Aurcng 
nised  the  authority  of  the  crafty  usurper.  ‘A  ^ 

Shdh  Abbis  on  his  death -bed  lamented  his  cruelly  to 
bis  children,  and  exhorted  his  nobles  to  support  the  A |(  * 
claims  of  his  favourite  Sim  Mirza,  a youth  of  seventeen  iq^g 

years  of  age.  This  Prince,  who  took  the  title  of  Shdh  xhesucces- 
Sufi,  wan  a weak,  capricious  tyrant ; he  put  to  Heath  all  mrs  of  Shalt 
the  Priuees  of  the  royal  family,  and  almost  every  minis-  Albun  m 
ter  or  general  of  eminent  rank  and  character  in  his 
dominions.  The  Governor  of  Kandahar,  having  reason  am  ‘ irxa* 
to  suspect  that  his  life  was  endangered  by  bis  master’s 
jealousy,  betrayed  that  city  to  the  Emperor  of  Dehli,  and  * 

the  Turks  recovered  the  city  of  Bagdad.  Persia  was 
fast  sinking  in  importance  during  the  fourteen  years  of 
this  inglorious  reign,  and  its  termination  was  hailed  us  a 
national  deliverance.  Abbas  II.,  who  was  not  ten  years  Accession 
of  age,  succeeded  his  father.  In  the  early  part  of  his  Albas 
reign  he  was  kept  under  very  strict  restraint  by  his  e 

guardians  and  ministers,  which  wus  probably  in  some  throne, 
degree  the  cause  of  the  excesses  in  which  he  subsequently  A. 
indulged.  At  the  early  age  of  sixteen  he  recovered  1G4I. 
Kandahar,  which  Shdh  Jehdn  was  unable  to  relieve  in  A.  h. 
consequence  of  the  troubled  state  of  Hindustan.  The  1051. 
Uzbeks,  who  had  so  often  devastated  the  Eastern  Pro- 
vinces of  Persia,  were  too  distracted  by  their  own  civil 
wars  to  renew  their  incursions,  and  Abbas  bad  the 
gratification  of  affording  shelter  to  two  of  their  exiled 
Prince*.  Peuce  was  also  maintained  with  Turkey,  and 
the  unusual  tranquillity  of  Persia  greatly  encouraged 
the  extension  of  it*  trade.  Embassies  arrived  at  the 
court  of  the  Shih  from  the  principal  nations  of  Europe, 
from  Iudia,  and  from  the  remotest  regions  of  Tartary, 
and  the  monarch’s  affability  to  strangers  induced  many 
to  settle  in  his  dominions.  Unfortunately  the  habits  of  Death  of 
indulgence  in  licentious  pleasure  which  the  monarch  hod 
formed  after  he  became  his  own  master  produced  a 
loathsome  disease  to  which  be  fell  a victim  in  the  twenty-  SoUfsaan. 
fifth  year  of  his  reign,  Shih  Soleimnn  succeeded ; he  a.  d. 
nominally  ruled  Persia  for  more  than  twenty-eight  years,  1560. 
but  during  the  entire  time  he  devoted  himself  to  sensual  a.  if. 

pleasures,  and  intrusted  the  government  to  his  ministers.  1077. 
Persia  still  retained  its  celebrity,  but  the  spirit  of  the 
nation  wus  gradually  declining,  ami  the  corruption  of 
the  court  was  increasing  with  frightful  rapidity.  Solei-  Death  of 
man  was  aware  of  the  evil,  and  on  his  dealb-bed  |ie  8,14,1  Solei- 
recoinmended  those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded  to  Df 
raise  Prince  Abba*  Mirza  to  the  throne.  The  eunuchs  Shah  Hu»> 
and  the  courtiers,  however,  dreaded  the  accession  of* »ein. 
Abbas,  whose  spirit  and  intelligence  would  have  proved 
fatal  to  their  sway  ; they  combined  to  secure  the  throne  1694. 
for  Iiossein,  justly  believing  that  a Prince  of  such  a weak  *•  H* 
and  indolent  character  would  not  interfere  wi  th  thrir  1 106. 
management  of  the  State  Iiossein  was  a feeble-minded 
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bi^ot ; he  became  (he  mere  tool  of  the  eunuchs  and  the 
priests;  his  principal  nobles  abandoned  the  court,  and 
the  nation  gradually  sunk  into  a state  of  listless  apathy. 
The  first  twenty  years  of  H ossein's  reign  were  spent  in 
tranquillity,  but  even  the  perils  of  war  would  have  been 
preferable  to  the  condition  of  gradual  decay  which  was 
perceptible  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  delusive  calm 
was  at  length  in  term  pled  by  the  rebellion  of  (he  Afghkas, 
a warlike  race  inhabiting  the  mountainous  districts 
between  Khorassan  and  the  Indus.  Several  Afghan 
tribes  hecame  subject  to  Persia  when  Abbas  the  Great 
conquered  Kandahar,  and  though  they  were  rigorous 
Sonnites  they  preferred  submission  to  the  Shill  monarch?) 
to  dependence  on  the  proud  and  luxurious  court  of 
Dehli.  Their  reasons  for  this  preference  were  the  com- 
parative laxity  of  the  Persian  government,  and  the  con- 
ciliating policy  of  Abbas  to  the  heads  of  the  principal 
tribes.  Hosscin  intrusted  the  government  of  Afghan- 
istan to  a Gedrgian  Prince,  Gorgin  Kh&n,  whose  rigor- 
ous and  cruel  administration  produced  general  dis- 
satisfaction. Remonstrances  were  vainly  addressed  to 
the  court  of  Ispahan ; Gorgin  not  only  persisted  in  his 
severities,  but  arrested  MirVais,  the  chief  of  the  petitioners, 
and  sent  him  a prisoner  to  the  capital.  Mir  Vais  was 
an  artful  intriguer;  he  gained  the  favour  of  the  Persian 
King  and  his  ministers,  and  took  advantage  of  a Russian 
embassy  senl  to  the  Shilh  under  suspicious  circumstances 
to  persuade  the  Shih  that  the  Georgian  and  Armenian 
Christians  meditated  a revolt,  and  that  Gorgin  Khrin 
was  the  head  of  the  conspiracy.  In  consequence  of 
these  insinuations  Mir  Vais  was  liberated,  and  restored 
to  his  former  station.  Gorgin  Khdn,  anxious  to  humble 
his  proud  enemy,  demanded  that  Mir  Vais  should  send 
him  his  daughter,  a lady  of  exquisite  beauty.  The 
crafty  Afghan  feigned  compliance,  but  he  substituted  a 
female  slave  for  his  daughter,  and  assassinated  Gorgin 
Khdn  at  a banquet  given  under  pretence  of  celebrating 
their  reconciliation.  At  this  signal  the  Afghans  flew  to 
arms,  and  seized  the  important  post  of  Kandahar,  while 
the  weak  ministers  of  II ossein  wasted  the  time  of  action 
in  useless  negotiations.  A long  and  desultory  war 
ensued;  the  Persian  armies  under  Lutf  AH  Khin 
obtained  several  victories,  but  when  that  able  general  was 
sacrificed  to  the  intrigues  of  the  court,  Mohammed,  the 
son  of  Mir  Vais,  invaded  Persia,  and  advanced  almost 
Without  opposition  lo  the  walls  of  the  capital.  The 
battle  which  decided  the  fate  of  Persia  was  fought 
almost  within  sight  of  Ispahan.  It  was  decided  in 
favour  of  the  Algh&ns,  who  without  much  loss  gained 
possession  of  the  enemy’s  artillery,  baggage,  and  mili- 
tary stores,  while  the  Persians,  whose  loss  in  men  was 
equally  small,  disbanded  in  hopeless  despair,  and  re- 
turned to  their  respective  homes.  Ispahan  was  soon 
besieged,  but  the  heroic  citizens  made  such  a gallant 
defence  that  the  Afghans  were  unable  to  force  an  entrance. 
They  had  recourse  to  the  slow  but  certain  means  of  a 
strict  blockade.  After  having  endured  the  most  frightful 
extremities  of  famine,  the  defenders  of  Ispahan  were 
forced  to  capitulate,  and  H ossein  resigned  his  crown  to 
the  Afghan  Chief  Mohammed.  The  deposed  monarch 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  captivity,  while  the 
unhappy  Persians  were  subjected  to  the  galling  tyranny 
of  their  barbarous  conquerors.  The  SufFavean  dynasty 
may  be  said  to  have  terminated  with  Hossein ; for  though 
his  son  Tam4*p  assumed  the  title  of  King,  and  strug- 
gled to  recover  his  paternal  inheritance,  his  efforts 
and  h:s  claims  only  served  os  a pretext  fur  the  cele- 


brated Nadir  Shtlh  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a new  Amul*  of 
dynasty. 

During  the  long  reign  of  Aureng-zib  the  Empire  of  N 
Dehli  retained  all  its  external  appearances  of  strength 
and  splendour,  while  an  imperceptible  but  certain  pro- 
cess of  decay  was  sapping  its  very  foundations.  The 
Emperor’s  bigotry  induced  him  to  levy  a double  tax  on 
his  Hindu  subjects,  and  to  destroy  several  of  their  tem- 
ples. Insurrections  followed ; they  were  suppressed 
with  great  bloodshed,  but  secret  hatred  rankled  in  the 
breasts  of  the  survivors,  and  only  waited  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  bursting  forth  into  fresh  rebellion.  But  Aureng- 
zib’s  example  of  dethroning  his  father  was  still  more 
fatal  to  his  security.  His  own  children  successively  Reign  of 
revolted.  One  he  put  to  death  by  poison,  another  fled  die  Km- 
to  Persia ; the  others  lived  suspecting  and  suspected,  ^ureac-iiU. 
under  the  jealous  watch  of  their  father's  spies,  anxiously 
waiting  for  some  favourable  moment  to  baffle  his  vigi- 
lance. Once  only  had  the  Emperor  to  contend  with  a 
foreign  foe.  In  1689,  Sir  John  Child,  the  English 
Governor  of  Bombay,  under  pretence  of  unredressed 
grievances,  seized  a fleet  which  was  conveying  corn  to 
Aureng-zib’ s army,  and  declared  the  vessels  lawful 
prizes.  Sedi  Yakub,  the  Imperial  general,  immediately 
assailed  Bombay,  and  captured  the  entire  island  except 
tbe  fort,  which  he  closely  besieged.  The  English 
Governor  was  forced  to  make  humiliating  submissions, 
and  peace  was  finally  restored.  It  was  Aurcng-zib's 
great  object  to  complete  the  subjugation  of  the  Dekkan, 
and  even  after  he  had  passed  his  ninetieth  year  he  con- 
tinued his  efforts  to  accomplish  this  end.  But  in  the  De«th  of 
midst  of  his  preparations  lie  was  attacked  by  a compli-  Aureng-*ib. 
cation  of  diseases  which  at  his  advanced  age  proved 
fatal.  He  left  a short  will,  fti  which  he  recommended 
his  sons  to  maintain  the  partition  of  the  Empire  which 
he  had  previously  made,  and  to  live  in  amity  with  each 
other ; and  he  also  directed  that  his  funeral  should  be 
celebrated  without  any  pomp  assigning  as  a reason, 

“ Naked  I came  into  this  world  and  naked  I go  out 
of  it.” 

As  soon  ns  the  death  of  Aureng-zib  was  known,  his  History  of 
second  son,  Mohammed  Azem  Shdh,  presented  himself 
to  the  Imperial  army,  and  was  immediately  proclaimed  „f  Auieug- 
Emperor.  Mohammed  Msuzem,  theeldest  of  the  brothers,  «ib. 
refused  to  acquiesce  in  this  arrangement;  he  levied 
forces  in  Cabtil  and  Northern  Indio,  with  which  he 
hastened  to  meet  Azem,  who  was  marching  from  the 
Dekkan.  The  two  rivals  encountered  each  other  on  the 
banks  of  the  Jumna,  near  Agra.  Mohammed  Azem, 
confident  of  success,  gave  orders  to  engage,  contrary  to 
the  advice  of  his  principal  officers.  At  first  his  courage 
seemed  likely  to  prevail,  but  the  wind  blowing  the  dust 
full  into  the  faces  of  his  soldiers  threw  their  lines  into 
confusion,  and  his  two  eldest  sons  were  slain.  Reckless 
of  lift*,  he  ordered  his  elephant,  which  carried  himself  and 
his  only  surviving  child,  the  young  Ali-tebur,  to  be 
driven  into  the  enemy’s  ranks,  M where  his  howdah  was 
so  thickly  struck  with  arrows  that  one  would  have 
imagined  it  rained  arrows  that  day.”*  He  was  soon 
slain,  but  the  conqueror  Mauzem  not  only  spared  the 
life  of  Ali-tehar,  but  caused  him  to  be  brought  up  ns 
one  of  his  own  children.  On  the  field  of  battle  Mauzem 
was  saluted  Emperor  by  the  title  of  Kothko-d-din 
Rahadcr  Slidh, which  signifies  “the  axis  of  religion, like 
valiant  king.”  He  next  proceeded  to  march  against 
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History,  his  brother  Kam-Bahsh,  defeated  him,  and  made  him 
prisoner.  Kam-Bahsh  died  of  his  wounds,  and  Bahader 
from  sh&h  thus  became  undisputed  master  of  the  Empire. 

**  The  brief  reign  of  this  Emperor  produced  nothing 

1530.  worthy  of  note.  His  death  was  followed  by  a civil  war 
A‘  between  his  children,  which  ended  in  favour  of  the 
'*  eldest,  Mnix-ed-din,  who  took  the  title  of  Jehander  Sh&h, 

,0  or  M the  king  who  possesses  the  world.**  Jehander  Sh&h 

* ’ was  a weak  prince,  and  ao  foolishly  attached  to  his  wife 

Lal-kur,  a woman  of  mean  birth,  that  he  endeavoured 
. j ' to  fill  the  greatest  offices  of  trust  and  honour  throughout 
* the  Empire  with  her  relations.  This  conduct  gave  such 
*_  .D  * offence  to  his  nobles  that  they  conspired  to  raise  his 

* nephew  to  the  throne.  Ferokh-siar,  whose  father  had 
^ already  contended  for  empire,  only  waited  for  a favour- 

*'  able  moment  to  assert  his  claims;  he  readily  obeyed  the 
aumtnons  of  the  conspirators,  and  routed  the  Imperial 
A.  d.  forces  on  the  banks  of  the  Juinna.  Jehander  Sh&h 
1715.  fled  from  the  field  to  Dehti,  where  he  was  arrested  by 
a.  h.  his  own  ministers,  and  given  up  to  the  mercy  of  the  con- 
1125.  queror.  Ferokh-siar  ordered  the  unfortunate  monarch 
to  be  slain,  and  his  body  to  be  dragged  with  shocking 
indignity  through  the  streets  ofDehli.  The  command 
was  obeyed,  and  such  was  the  cruelly  of  the  conqueror 
that  the  corpse  of  Jehander  Shih  was  denied  a grave. 
RU»ofthe  It  was  during  the  reign  of  Ferokh-siar  that  the  Sikhs, 
Sddia.  now  the  most  formidable  native  power  in  India,  first 
rose  into  importance.  They  were  originally  a fraternity 
of  mendicant*,  founded  by  Guru  Nanuc,  who  gave  them 
a code  of  morals,  the  basis  of  which  is  pure  deism,  and 
permitted  the  reception  of  converts  from  all  classes  of 
society.  They  soon  increased  their  numbers,  and  deso- 
lated the  Province  of  Lahore,  which  has  since  become  the 
seat  of  their  power.  About  the  same  time  also  the 
English  East  India  Company  obtained  a firman  exempt- 
ing them  from  the  payment  of  any  duties  within  the 
Emperor’s  dominions ; and  this  grant  was  the  foundation 
of  the  power  subsequently  acquired  by  that  body  in 
Bengal. 

Revolutions  Ferokh-siar  owed  his  elevation  to  the  exertions  of  two 
ia  the  Em-  brothers,  Abdallah  Kh&n  and  Hassan  Kli&n,  who  claimed 
to  be  Syeds,  or  descendants  of  the  Prophet.  These 
powerful  nobles  seized  on  all  the  dignities  of  the  Empire, 
and  finding  that  Ferokh-siar  grew  jealous  of  their 
authority  they  openly  prepared  to  set  him  aside,  while 
the  Emperor,  equally  cruel  and  cowardly,  could  not  he 
prevailed  upon  to  take  any  precautions  for  his  security. 
a.  d.  The  unfortunate  Ferokh-siar  was  seized  in  hb  own 
1720.  harem,  blinded  with  a red-hot  iron,  and  afterwards  put 
a.  m.  to  death  by  cruel  tortures.  Refi-ed-Derjat,  son  of  Reft 
1132.  nl  Kadr,  the  nephew  of  Bahader  ShtCh  in  the  female  line, 


was  then  placed  upon  the  throne  by  the  Syed  brothers.  Annals  of 
but  in  less  than  three  months  he  fell  a victim  to  con-  4t“* 

sumption,  or  as  some  say  to  poison.  Refi-ed-Dowtah,  . ^ ***  . 
the  brother  and  successor  of  Refl-ed-Derjat,  died  a few  Ytom 
days  after  his  elevation,  and  the  Syeds,  who  disposed  of  ^ D 
the  Empire  at  their  pleasure,  proclaimed  as  their  pageant  1530. 
sovereign  a grandson  of  Bahader  Sh&h,  who  took  the 
title  ol  Nosir-ed-din  Mohammed  Sh&h.  The  nobles  937. 
were  now  weary  of  the  yoke  imposed  upon  them  by  the  to  * 
Syed  brothers,  and  they  found  no  difficulty  in  inspiring  a.  d. 
the  Emperor  with  the  same  sentiments.  A secret  con-  1722. 
spiracy  was  organized;  1 1 assart  waa  murdered  in  front  a.  h. 
of  the  Emperor’s  tent,  and  Abdallah,  who  took  up  arms  1134. 
to  avenge  his  fate,  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  The 
Syed  did  not  long  survive  his  overthrow,  he  died  in  a few 
months  from  the  effect  of  his  wounds.  Though  be  waa 
a Mohammedan,  forty-five  of  his  wives  and  concubines 
burned  themselves  on  his  decease  by  setting  fire  to  an 
apartment  in  the  harem.  Nizam-ul-mulk.  the  Governor 
of  the  Deccan,  was  invited  to  accept  the  office  of  Vizier ; 
he  refused  to  accept  it,  under  the  pretence  that  hb  abilities 
were  inadequate  to  the  task,  but  in  truth  because  he  had 
resolved  upon  establishing  an  independent  sovereignty  in 
Southern  India.  He  excited  the  Mabrattas,  a warlike 
race  fast  rising  into  importance,  to  ravage  the  Imperial 
territories,  while  the  feeble  Emperor  wasted  his  time  in 
indolent  luxury.  Thestf  freebooters  extended  their  in- 
cursions to  the  very  gates  of  Dchli,  and,  though  they 
suffered  a defeat,  they  induced  the  Imperial  generals  to 
purchase  their  future  forbearance  by  a large  and  dis- 
honourable bribe.  Nizam-al-mulk,  after  much  per- 
suasion, was  induced  to  visit  the  court,  but  being  in- 
sulted by  the  Imperial  favourites,  he  engaged  the  nobles, 
who  were  displeased  by  the  disgraceful  treaty  with  the 
Mahrauas,  to  invite  Nadir  Sh&h  to  invade  the  Empire; 
and  that  conqueror,  already  indignant  at  the  protection 
afTordcd  to  his  Afgh&u  enemies,  readily  accepted  the 
invitation.  The  history  of  the  great  revolutions  in  the 
Eastern  world,  which  resulted  from  Nadir  Sh&h’s  con- 
quests, must  be  reserved  for  another  Chapter,  in  which 
we  shall  conclude  our  account  of  the  Mohammedan 
Powers  in  India  and  the  different  dynasties  of  Persia.* 


* The  principal  authorities  for  the  history  of  Persia  during  the 
period  included  in  this  Chapter  are  Sir  John  Malcolm**  HiAory, 
and  the  narratives  of  several  early  travellers,  vsfieeially  Herbert 
and  Hanway.  In  th«  hiatonr  of  the  Mohammedan  power  in 
India  w«  have  principally  followed  Catrou,  checking  his  state- 
ments by  Perishta,  Jouher’s  Life  nf  Hkmayum,  ana  the  Ayrtu 
AkUry,  in  the  early  part,  and  by  the  Autobiography  «/  JeJurngneir, 
the  narratives  of  European  travellers,  and  the  Siyor-wf  Mvtak- 
Amn,  in  the  narrative  after  the  death  of  Akbar. 
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Philip  IV.  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  had  attained 
only  hb  seventeenth  year.  His  mildness  of  character 
and  naturally  pood  disposition  seemed  to  promise  a 
reign  of  tranquillity,  if  not  the  re-e*tahlishment  of  order 
and  national  prosperity.  For  a brief  period,  at  least,  he 
evinced  a laudable  desire  to  repair  the  evils  and  correct 
the  abuses  which  a succession  of  court  favourites  and 
bad  ministers  had  entailed  upon  the  country. 

The  efforts  of  the  Council  of  Qastile  to  stem  the  tide 
of  corruption  and  arrest  the  progress  of  national  de- 
DmTrtrus  of  gradation  had,  during  the  former  reign,  proved  wholly 
retumug  abortive.  In  vain  they  proposed  means  of  improving 
the  condition  and  elevating  the  character  of  the  people, 
of  placing  bounds  to  an  expenditure  as  lavish  as  it  was 
disreputable,  which  exhausted  alike  the  sources  of  in- 
dividual energy  and  industry  and  those  of  the  public 
revenue.  The  influence  of  the  court  had  resisted  every 
tendency  towards  reforms;  and  it  was  only  under  the 
auspices  of  a youthful  and  popular  monarch  that  the 
promise  was  again  held  forth ; — that  some  ineffectual 
attempts,  in  which  he  appeared  to  join  with  sincerity 
and  zeal,  were  made  the  plea  of  renewed  loyalty,  to  end 
as  before  in  delusive  schemes,  and  eventual  failure  and 
disappointment. 

Yet  the  extreme  youth  and  gentleness  of  the  Ring 
flurnco  and  gaTe  ikeJ,e  happy  presages  a brief  sway ; nor  did  the 
avoun  »»<n  pPOp|e  awa|<e  from  their  dream  till  they  beheld  the  reins 
of  power  again  surrendered  into  the  hands  of  a haughty 
favourite.  The  Conde  de  Olivarez,  a gentleman  of  the 
bed-chamber  to  tlie  Prince  of  Asturias,  having  in- 
gratiated himself  into  the  confidence  of  a weak,  inex- 
perienced youth,  usurped  in  reality  the  royal  functions, 
and  soon  obtained  so  complete  a mastery  over  his  will 
as  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  absolute  governor. 
Having  once  assumed  the  character,  he  resolved  to 
maintain  it  by  means  as  base  as  the  motives  which  first 
actuated  him.  Artfully  availing  himself  of  those  milder 
qualities  and  generous  impulses,  which  he  might  have 
directed  to  the  honour  and  welfare  of  a great  people,  he 
sought  to  stifle  in  the  youthful  monarch's  heart  every 
sentiment  of  honour  or  principle,  and  all  sympathy 
with  their  sufferings,  by  betraying  him  into  a course  of 
guilty  pleasures. 

Inflated  with  success,  and  scorning  to  bear  a single 
rival  near  the  throne,  this  proud  minion  next  accom- 
plished the  downful  of  his  greatest  benefactor,  the 
Duke  de  Uceda,  who  had  raised  him  from  comparative 
insignificance,  and  extended  his  hostility  to  all  his  sup- 
porters and  friends.  These  he  replaced  in  the  ministry 
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by  creatures  of  his  own,  and  even  presumed  to  recall  (he 
best  acts  of  preceding  administrations,  depriving  the 
noble  Pedro  Giron,  Duke  of  Ossunn,  of  the  Vice- 
royalty  of  Naples,  and  removing  other  efficient  officers 
from  places  of  emolument  and  trust.  His  insatiable 
ambition  was  equalled  only  by  his  profound  dissimu- 
lation and  his  envy. 

Having  first  won  the  King's  confidence  by  his  spe- 
cious plans  of  reform,  he  revoked,  it  is  true,  some  of  the 
lavish  grants  made  in  the  two  preceding  reigns;  he  dis- 
missed more  than  half  the  official  hirelings,  enforced 
laws  against  the  great  absentees,  and  various  sumptuary 
regulations  which  enriched  the  public  treasury ; but  by 
the  greater  abuse  of  these  advantages  showed  that  he  was 
instigated  solely  by  selfish  views.  Grasping  the  imme- 
diate benefit  they  afforded  him  by  strengthening  his 
party,  he  became  obstinately  opposed  to  the  redress  of 
every  other  grievance  and  abuse ; aud  to  maintain  his 
ubad  pre-eminence,”  he  is  accused  of  having  authorized 
the  assassination  of  his  own  uncle  from  motives  of 
jealousy  of  the  royal  favour.  Proceeding  on  the  favourite 
Homan  maxim  of  substituting  for  reason  despotic  will,* 
it  soon  appeared  that  no  persons,  however  exalted  by 
worth,  genius,  or  rank,  were  safe  from  his  Briareanarm, 
which  always  when  least  seen  most  surely  reached  its 
unhappy  victim. 

It  was  then  that  Calderon,  accused  of  homicide,  was 
publicly  condemned  to  death  as  a malefactor,  and  the 
constancy  with  which  he  bore  liis  fate  excited  at  once 
the  respect  and  the  compassion  of  the  people.  It  was 
not  sufficient  to  have  procured  the  disgrace  of  the  Duke 
of  Ossuna  without  effecting  his  entire  ruin.  Reviving 
against  him  the  absurd  charges  of  aspiring  to  the  throne 
of  Naples,  he  ceased  not  to  calumniate  that  brave  com- 
mander, a victor  in  so  many  battles  over  the  Turks,  till 
he  had  extorted  from  the  King’s  weakness  an  order  for 
his  incarceration  in  the  fortress  of  Alameda.  It  was  in 
vain  the  indignant  soldier  claimed  full  investigation  into 
his  case  ; he  was  not  allowed  to  publish  the  documents 
which  are  believed  to  have  proved  his  innocence ; and 
after  three  years*  unavailing  efforts  and  ceaseless  regrets, 
he  died  deploring  the  ingratitude  of  a court  which  had 
offered  another  example  of  injustice  and  oppression 
towards  the  noblest  of  its  country's  benefactors. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Spain  under  such  a minister, 
with  views  as  impolitic  os  his  heart  was  corrupt, 
soon  began  to  reap  the  bitter  fruits  of  a continued 
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system  already  so  long  in  operation,  of  abandoned  and 
antisocial  government.  The  decline  of  its  internal  re- 
sources became  more  marked  and  rapid ; agriculture, 
commerce,  and  the  useful  arts  alike  withered  under  the 
influence  of  oppressive  laws  and  imposts,  while  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increasing  evidences  of  national  weak- 
ness and  suffering  appeared  the  extravagance  and 
splendour  of  a heartless  court.  It  was  peculiarly  shown 
in  the  reception  of  Prince  Charles,  afterwards  Charles  I., 
who,  accompanied  by  his  favourite  and  tutor  Bucking- 
ham, was  induced  to  visit  Madrid  in  disguise — a wild, 
romantic  excursion,  the  assumed  object  of  which  was  an 
alliance  with  the  Infanta  Maria,  but  more  to  gratify  the 
tastes  and  vanity  of  a profligate  noble. 

After  an  idle  display  of  pomp  and  ceremony,  the  affair 
ended  as  was  to  be  expected ; the  manners  of  Bucking- 
ham outraged  the  etiquette  of  a Spanish  court ; and  had 
not  its  bigotry  and  its  intrigues  stood  in  the  way  the 
character  of  Charles  and  the  conduct  of  his  companion 
were  little  calculated  to  bring  such  a negotiation  to  a 
successful  termination.  The  broils  and  intrigues  of  the 
Duke  disgusted  both  the  court  and  the  people ; and  it 
was  a relief  to  both  parties  when  the  two  knight-errants 
took  their  departure,  after  experiencing  marks  of  cool- 
ness and  dissatisfaction  sufficiently  apparent  through  the 
thin  disguise  of  solemn  shows  and  festivals.  Continual 
exhibitions  like  these, on  the  election  of  Philip’s  brother- 
in-law  to  the  crown  of  Hungary,  and  on  the  least 
important  occasions,  added  to  frequent  subsidies  to 
foreign  allies,  soon  completed  the  embarrassment  of  the 
public  revenue,  while  the  complaints  of  a suffering 
people  were  treated  with  indifference  and  neglect. 

So  impolitic  at  the  some  time  were  the  measures  pur- 
sued by  the  new  minister  that  it  was  impossible  such  a 
stale  of  things  could  continue.  Intent  on  adopting  a 
system  wholly  at  variance  with  that  of  his  predecessors, 
he  aimed  at  restoring  the  preponderance  of  Spain  iu  her 
foreign  relations,  and  scrupled  not  to  engage  in  new 
wars.  Regardless  of  existing  treaties,  he  plunged  the 
country  into  a disastrous  contest  with  France  and  her 
powerful  allies,  then  in  alliance  with  the  Austrian  court, 
and,  in  successive  conflicts,  Spain  knd  to  contend  single- 
handed  with  Holland,  Flanders,  part  of  Germany,  and 
Italy,  in  addition  to  her  more  formidable  hereditary 
enemies  the  English  and  the  French. 

Overwhelmed  with  burdens  the  people  now  grew 
louder  in  their  complaints ; the  Catalan  insurrection 
ensued ; and  hostile  demonstrations  in  Rousillon,  in 
Portugal,  on  the  African  coasts,  and  in  the  Indian  seas, 
threatened  to  put  a climax  to  the  national  evils.  Cas- 
tilian troops  were  marched  to  the  Northern  frontier,  and, 
in  contempt  of  their  peculiar  laws  and  privileges  arbi- 
trarily quartered  upon  the  inhabitants.  New  regulations 
were  enforced ; and  it  was  observed  with  bitterness  by 
the  Catalans,  that  during  five  years  Philip  had  delayed 
taking  the  accustomed  oaths,  nor  had  he  once  visited 
Barcelona.*  Dreading  the  loss  of  their  ancient  usages, 
the  peasantry  rose  in  arms  and  attacked  the  troops. 
They  were  however  repulsed,  and  the  chief  insurgents 
seized.  But  fresh  bodies  collecting,  marched  with  the 
crucifix  at  their  head  into  the  city,  broke  open  the 
prisons,  drove  the  soldiers  from  street  to  street,  and 
hurrying  to  the  residence  of  the  Viceroy  slew  him  as  he 
was  attempting  to  make  his  escape.  They  then  quietly 
retired,  without  offering  further  violence  to  the  iu- 


* Ortii,  toL  vi.  bouk  xx. 


habitants,  as  if  returning  from  a market  day  to  their  Annuls  of 
respective  homes.  Spain. 

Instead  of  retracing  his  steps  and  taking  warning  by  ' 

these  events,  the  obnoxious  minister  sent  the  Duke  dc  *lom 
Cardona  to  enforce  obedience,  and  the  conflict  was  re-  A'  D* 
newed.  On  the  Duke's  death,  a fresh  army,  com-  1621. 
maitdcd  by  the  Marquis  de  los  Velez,  proceeded  against  *° 
the  Catalans,  who  excited  anew  by  the  rejection  of  their 
deputies  to  be  heard,  yet  unable  to  cope  themselves 
with  the  royal  troops,  appealed  to  the  French  King  for  0f  dwT*** 
aid.  The  entire  province  was  now  in  arms,  and  having  fount, 
expected  the  promised  succours  in  vain,  a republic  was  Tbe  in*ur- 

proclaimed.  The  successes,  however,  of  the  royalists 

it  j * * iq  trance, 

compelled  the  insurgents  again  to  have  recourse  to 

France,  and  Louis  XIII.  was  unanimously  elected 
Count  of  Barcelona.  Upon  this  the  .Marquis  de  los 
Velez,  with  more  prudence  and  humanity  than  the 
minister  who  employed  him,  applied  directly  to  the 
King,  and  obtaiued  a revocation  of  the  odious  decree. 

Still  the  insurgents  refused  to  lay  down  their  arms  Bitterness 
unless  the  King’s  troops  were  recalled,  a condition  with  t*i8  cott“ 
which  their  commander  refused  to  comply,  and  the  ***** 
conflict  was  renewed.  The  Marquis  attempted  to  carry  Repube  of 
the  fortress  of  Montguicli  which  commands  the  city,  «»yai- 
but  was  repulsed  with  loss.  The  French  monarch 
having,  meantime,  accepted  the  proffered  dignity  on 
condition  of  maintaining  the  ancient  privileges  of  the 
people,  a hug*  force  crossed  the  Pyrenees  and  ap- 
proached Tarragona,  then  besieged  by  the  royal  troops. 

Tile  unhappy  people  were  thus  exposed  to  all  the 
horrors  at  once  of  a civil  and  foreign  contest ; fresh 
armies  were  poured  into  the  field  on  both  sides,  and  the 
French  King  at  the  head  of  twelve  thousand  men  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Rousillon  to  assert  his  new  claims. 

Momentarily  awakened  to  a sense  of  the  danger  that  Spirited 
threatened  a dismemberment  of  his  kingdom,  Philip  on  con,luct  of 
his  part  resolved  to  take  the  field,  and  marched  at  the  tbe 
head  of  a formidable  force  as  far  as  Aranjuez.  There 
he  expected  to  be  joined  by  his  minister,  who  showed 
little  inclination  to  enter  personally  on  an  active  cum- 
paign. 

Under  a variety  of  pretexts  the  latter  continued  to  Strmiagta 
put  off  his  departure,  and  the  King,  equally  averse  to  ,>r  ***• 
abandon  his  ease  and  pleasures,  availed  himself  of  the  ^ount* 
circumstance,  and,  protracting  his  stay  till  the  season 
was  far  advanced,  finally  retraced  his  steps  to  the  capital, 
affecting  great  displeasure  at  the  conduct  of  the  Count. 

Under  ouch  a King  and  such  a minister  it  is  only  sur- 
prising that  Spain  should  not  have  sunk  far  more 
rapidly. 

The  French,  meanwhile,  pressed  the  campaign,  and,  Progress  of 
io  counterbalance  the  advantages  they  had  gained,  th«  WM* 
Olivarez  conspired  to  raise  a revolt  iu  the  very  heart  of 
France,  to  assassinate  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  dethrone 
the  absent  King.  It  failed,  however,  by  the  imprudence 
of  its  chief  agent,  who  was  seized  and  beheaded.  The 
war  was  continued  with  various  success  till  the  Catalaus 
themselves,  becoming  wearied  with  the  contest,  and 
eager  to  get  rid  of  their  allies,  united  with  tbeir  enemies 
in  expelling  them. 

The  war  also  with  Holland,  which  had  recommenced  War*  wilh^ 
with  the  present  reign,  was  prosecuted  with  a degree  of  Holland, 
vengeance  and  ferocity  without  regard  to  consequences, 
which  inflicted  still  severer  evils  upon  the  country.  It 
struck  a final  blow  against  the  declining  greatness  and 
importance  of  the  old  Spanish  monarchy ; and  from 
that  moment  all  the  leading  interests  of  the  country 
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were  sacrificed  in  the  falat  struggle  which  terminated 
only  with  the  Pence  ofMQnster  in  1648.  Although  for 
some  time  the  Spanish  arms  were  victorious,  the  vicis- 
situdes of  the  contest  were  almost  entirely  in  favour  of 
the  Dutch,  whose  increasing  superiority  at  sea  gave 
them  advantages  which,  while  it  crippled  their  adver- 
saries, enriched  the  republic  with  their  spoils.  The 
Duke  of  Alva,  indeed,  captured  a few  of  their  vessels 
near  Gibraltar,  hut  the  Dutch  swept  the  Southern  seas, 
ravaged  the  coasts  of  New  Spain  and  Peru,  attacked 
the  convoys,  and  with  their  privateers  bore  the  prizes 
into  their  port*.  Off  Calais  they  surprised  a Portuguese 
fleet,  laden  with  treasures  from  the  East,  which  might 
have  served  to  relieve  for  a moment  the  exhausted  ener- 
gies of  the  country.  Passing  up  the  Tagus  they  had 
the  hardihood  to  seize  the  city  of  Lisbon,  which  they 
sacked,  and  retired  loaded  with  immense  spoils.  Some 
of  the  Antilles,  Ognisanti,  the  cities  of  San  Salvador 
and  Pernambuco,  shared  the  same  fate ; though  they 
were  subsequently  recovered  by  the  skill  and  devoted 
bravery  of' the  Duke  of  Alva,  who  drove  the  enemy  also 
from  Porto  Rico  and  other  colonics. 

The  celebrated  Spinola  likewise  succeeded  in  taking 
Juliers  after  five  months*  siege;  but  the  Dutch  were 
equally  successful  in  other  quarters,  and  obtained  a 
decided  victory  near  Luxemburgh,  advantages  which 
rendered  them  unwilling  to  listen  to  terms  of  peace. 
Nor  were  the  expiring  efforts  of  Spain  in  other  provinces 
of  the  Low  Countries  more  fortunate.  Ceded  by 
Philip  II.  to  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  consort  of  the  Arch- 
duke Albert,  on  condit  ion  ol  their  reverting  to  the  Spanish 
crown  should  they  fail  of  issue,  or  should  they  abandon 
the  Catholic  faith,  that  bigoted  monarch  hid  flattered 
himself  that  the  presence  of  a German  Prince  would 
allay  the  discontents  of  the  Flemish ; but  they  too  bore 
an  iuvctcrate  hatred  to  Spanish  rule,  and  on  the  death 
of  the  Archduke  refused  to  acknowledge  his  surviving 
consort  as  the  representative  of  Philip  IV.,  reviving  at 
the  same  time  all  their  ancient  pretensions. 

They  even  took  measures  ior  declaring  a republic 
upon  the  plan  of  the  United  Provinces;  when  the 
active  Spinola  seized  upon  Breda,  and  the  Cardinal 
Ferdinand  at  the  same  time  gained  some  advantages 
over  the  insurgents.  On  the  other  hand  they  occupied 
Maestricht,  and  the  sanguinary  conflict  was  continued 
with  variable  fortune ; draining  the  last  resources  of  an 
impoverished  country,  while  it  desolated  the  rich  plains 
and  populous  cities  of  the  Low  Countries.  The  long 
duration  of  this  war  has  been  attributed  to  the  intrigues 
of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  acted  on  the  system  of 
opposing  the  Austrian  power,  and  had  just  matured  his 
grand  design  upon  the  Valteline,  which,  having  dis- 
united itself  from  the  Grisons,  invoked  the  protection  of 
Spain.  In  fact,  its  troops  had  already  occupied  the 
valley,  and  proceeded  to  raise  some  strong  works  to 
retain  possession  of  it  as  affording  on  easy  communica- 
tion between  Germany  and  Italy. 

The  Venetian  republic,  however,  with  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  espousing  the  French  interests,  the  territory  was 
subsequently  restored  to  the  Grisons ; but  while  the 
contest  was  still  undecided,  the  Spanish  minister  had 
made  over  the  province  to  the  Pope,  and  for  some  period 
the  strong  places  were  held  under  the  guardianship  of 
the  Roman  See.  Displeased  at  this  proceeding,  Cardinal 
Richelieu  broke  off  the  negotiation  already  commenced, 
and  despatched  a force  which  drove  out  the  Papal  troops. 

Being  joined,  however,  by  the  Spaniards,  these  in 


their  turn  expelled  the  French,  and  the  war  was  pursued  Annals  of 
with  alternate  fortune  till  a treaty  was  concluded  in  1626, 
by  which  the  Grisons  were  restored  to  their  former  state  yroin 
under  the  united  guarantee  of  France  and  Spain.  A D> 

During  a brief  period  Richelieu  withdrew  from  the  1621 
contest,  being  fully  engaged  in  civil  strife  with  the  t„ 
French  Protestants;  and  thus  freed  from  one  formida-  a.  d. 
ble  adversary,  Olivarez  was  enabled  to  redouble  his  1665. 
efforts  against  Holland.  But  deficient  in  the  states-  Conduct  of 
manlike  views  of  Richelieu,  instead  of  availing  himself  KKhelnw. 
of  the  internal  discords  which  embarrassed  his  great 
rival,  and  employing  the  same  weapons  so  effectually 
directed  against  Spain  in  the  Low  Countries,  Olivarez 
actually  played  into  his  hands  by  sending  a fleet  of  f»ny 
ships  to  assist  the  Catholics  then  engaged  in  the  siege 
of  Rochelle  At  the  same  time  its  commander  was 
instructed  to  avoid  open  hostilities,  and  to  watch  the 
progress  of  the  war-  It  closed  with  the  capture  of  the  Fall  of 
last  stronghold  of  the  Protestants;  hut  with  the  fall  of  Rj,ckuslIe* 
Rochelle  arose  a fresh  aource  of  discord  elsewhere,  in 
the  disputed  succession  to  the  Dukedom  of  Mantua, 
after  the  death  of  the  reigning  Prince  in  1627.  The  Disputed 
right  of  succession  having  devolved  upon  Charles 
Gotizaga,  Duke  of  Never*,  whose  close  alliance  with 
France  rendered  him  doubly  suspected  by  the  Spanish 
court,  Philip,  at  the  instigation  of  his  minister,  resolved 
to  dispute  his  title ; an  example  readily  followed  by  the 
Emperor  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 

France  as  speedily  took  the  field  in  defence  of  itaTh«Frmch 
ally,  and  at  the  head  of  a powerful  army  Louis  him-  R,n? 
self  entered  Suvoy,  compelled  the  Spaniards  to  raise  the ^ 
siege  of  Casale,  and  gained  two  battles  over  the 
Austrians,  without  being  able,  however,  to  prevent  their 
occupation  of  Mantua.  But  more  pressing  dangers  re- 
calling the  uttentiou  of  the  Spanish  King  towards  his 
own  dominions,  Louis  finally  succeeded  in  his  object, 
and  in  1631  Gonzaga  was  quietly  invested  with  the 
Ducal  power. 

Philip’s  anger,  or  rather  that  of  his  haughty  minister, 
was  next  directed  against  the  Elector  of  Treves,  on 
account  of  the  assistance  he  had  afforded  the  French. 

The  Spaniards  overran  his  dominions,  seized  his  capital, 
and  conducted  him  a prisoner  to  the  city  of  Brussels. 

The  French  court  having  in  vain  made  overtures  for  his 
release,  the  artful  Richelieu  availed  himself  of  the  cir- 
cumstance to  declare  war  agaiust  Spain ; a war  which, 
commencing  in  1635,  was  prosecuted  with  relentless 
fury  during  a period  of  twenty-five  years,  till  it  brought 
the  Spanish  monarchy  to  the  very  verge  of  ruin,  ex- 
hausting its  lost  resources,  and  depopulating  its  finest 
provinces. 

It  was  then  that  the  formidable  alliance  between  Power ful 
the  French  and  tlia  Dutch  displayed  the  wretched  policy 
pursued  by  Olivarez  in  its  true  light.  He  lost  the 
battle  of  Avesnes,  and  had  not  a fatal  epidemic  seized  j£5tie  of 
the  French  army,  obliging  the  Dutch  at  the  same  Awaws. 
moment  to  relax  their  efforts,  it  would  have  been  fob 
lowed  by  more  disastrous  results.  At  the  same  time  the 
Flemish,  having  obtained  the  recognition  of  their  privi- 
leges, remained  faithful  to  the  Spanish  crown.  Its 
fleet*  were  thence  enabled  to  take  possession  of  some 
small  islands  opposite  to  Toulon,  and  even  destroyed  a 
French  armament  engaged  in  convex  ing  troops. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Duke  de  Rohan  made  him- 
sell  master  of  the  Valteliue,  driving  the  Austrians  com- 
pletely from  the  valley.  In  retaliation,  the  Cardinal  Invasion  of 
Infante,  the  subsequent  year,  invaded  Ticardy  at  the 
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History,  head  of  thirty  thousand  men,  seized  on  several  strong 
places,  overthrew  an  army  sent  by  Richelieu  to  oppose 
him,  and  threatened  Paris  itself.  Had  he  boldly  pressed 
his  advantages  in  place  of  suddenly  withdrawing  into 
Flanders,  the  results  of  the  war  might  have  been  very 
different.  In  rapid  succession  the  Duke  of  Lorraine 
overran  Burgundy ; the  Grand  Admiral  of  Castile  ad- 
vanced with  a powerful  force,  and  seized  several  fort- 
resses in  Gascony  and  in  Guienne,  while  the  Marchese  de 
Lcganes  drove  the  French  from  the  Milanese,  and  after 
wreaking  his  vengeance  on  Panna  and  Piacenza  cap- 
tured a number  of  towns  in  Piedmont,  penetrating 
almost  to  the  gates  of  Turin. 

The  islands  adjacent  to  Toulon  were  recovered  by  the 
French  in  1637,  who  also  retook  several  fortresses  in 
Flanders ; the  Cardinal  Infante  had  some  difficulty  in 
re-entering  Ivres,  but  succeeded  in  driving  the  French 
from  the  banks  of  the  Meuse,  while  on  their  side  a 
strong  force,  passing  the  Spanish  frontier,  laid  siege  to 
Fontarabia,  burnt  twelve  vessels  laden  with  provisions, 
and  only  retired  after  sustaining  a severe  defeat  by  the 
Grand  Admiral  and  by  the  Viceroy  of  Navarre.  The 
Prince  of  Condc  sought  to  retaliate  by  the  seizure  of 
Sillses,  in  the  territory  of  Rousillon,  but  it  was  soon  re- 
taken by  the  Spaniards,  while  the  enemy  again  assumed 
the  offensive  in  the  Low  Countries,  where  they  succeeded 
in  occupying  Arras,  Gravelines,  and  Dunkirk. 

It  would  lie  idle,  however,  to  attempt  a detailed  ac- 
count of  a sanguinary  and  protracted  w ar  so  fatal  to  the 
declining  energy  and  the  interests  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy.  A succession  of  victories  and  defeats,  the 
capture  of  cities,  and  the  devastation  of  fertile  provinces, 
are  no  longer  the  favourite  theme  of  modern  history, 
and  are  only  perhaps  worth  notice  as  showing  the 
causes  of  the  gradual  decline,  the  weakness,  and  eventual 
debasement  of  two  great  nations  rendered  victims 
of  the  impolicy,  the  ambition,  and  the  bad  passions  of 
their  rulers.  It  was  not  until  peace  became  a necessity 
forced  upon  the  exhausted  powers  of  the  belligerents 
that  either  parly  was  willing  to  open  the  question  of 
negotiations ; and  which  when  formed  were  as  speedily 
interrupted  or  broken  off  by  petty  claims  and  jealousies, 
and  more  than  all  by  the  intrigues  and  stratagems  of 
the  French  minister. 

Scheme*  of  Penetrating  the  motives  of  his  less  able  rival,  and 
marking  the  growing  weakness  of  the  Spanish  cause  in 
the  hands  of  a statesman  like  Olivarez,  the  deeper  plot- 
ting Cardinal  saw  his  object  in  continuing  the  war  by 
fomenting  the  secret  divisions  and  distractions  which 
threatened  to  destroy  Spain  by  means  of  her  revolted 
colonies.  Hence  the  fruitful  source  of  those  sanguinary 
revolutions  which  devastated  Naples,  Sicily,  Catalonia; 
hence  the  spirit  of  revolt  which,  spreading  at  length  to 
Portugal,  finally  wrested  that  rich  and  powerful  country 
from  the  sway  of  Spain — a country  by  position  and 
character  calculated  to  have  formed  an  integral  portion 
of  the  Spanish  soil. 

The  province  of  Catalonia,  as  most  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  France,  offering  every  facility  to  the  blood- 
stained path  of  rival  ambition,  had  suffered  incalculably 
by  the  frequent  passage  of  troops.  The  inhabitants, 
rendered  desperate  by  the  infringement  of  their  dearest 
privileges,  and  the  repeated  neglect  of  all  their  com- 
plaints, were  with  difficulty  restrained  from  fresh  bursts 
of  violence.  The  minister,  by  an  unnceoun  table  act  of 
rigour,  hastened  the  explosion.  Ha  ordered  an  army  of 
observation  to  be  quartered  on  the  frontier  towns,  and 
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watch  the  movements  of  the  Prince  of  Conde,  while  he  Anna!*  of 
contented  himself  with  referring  the  petitions  of  the  indig-  SIM"°* 
nant  Catalans  addressed  to  the  King  to  an  assembly  of  ' 
lawyers  and  divines,  which  at  once  decided  against  the 
people  on  the  ground  of  consulting  the  public  safety. 

Scenes  of  outrage  and  assassinations  were  the  conse- 
quence ; the  insolence  of  the  soldiery,  and  the  arbitrary 
arrests  of  several  of  the  most  influential  patriots,  roused 
the  indignation  of  the  people  to  the  highest  pitch,  while  Dv*)>*rate 
the  authorities  were  unable  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  cur-ditiun 
their  orders  owing  to  the  reiterated  threats  of  the®*1*1* 
haughty  minister.  But  when  necessity  dictated,  or  cir-  cywn,r7' 
cuntstances  rendered  a change  of  policy  expedient,  he 
became  as  abject  as  he  had  been  arrogant,  aud  again 
quailed  before  the  threatening  aspect  and  bitter  execra- 
tions of  a suffering  nation. 

With  regard,  however,  to  the  commotions  in  Portugal,  IVicy 
the  infatuated  minister  found  it  was  too  late  to  retrace 
bis  steps.  Smarting  under  the  scourge  of  successive  v ° 
wars,  exhausted  by  imposts,  and  justly  indignant  at  the 
loss  of  their  richest  colonies  in  the  East,  the  Portuguese 
wanted  no  excitement  from  national  enmity  to  throw  off 
the  Spanish  yoke.  The  decree  of  the  minister,  com- 
manding a large  body  of  the  nobility  and  the  national 
troops  to  march  without  delay  upon  Catalonia,  hastened 
the  outbreak  of  the  conspiracy  already  in  progress  at 
Lisbon  to  place  the  Duke  of  Braganza,  descended  from 
the  ancient  Kings  of  Portugal,  upon  the  throne.  The  General  in- 
people  atrned,  killed  the  Secretary  of  State,  Vasconcelos, 
flung  the  body  from  one  of  the  palace  windows,  din-  <Uguesfc 
armed  the  body-guard  of  the  Regent- Duchess  of  Mini- 
tua,  and  threw  her  into  prison.  Holding  Philip  and  his 
decrees  alike  in  contempt,  they  then  proclaimed  ihe 
Duke  under  the  title  of  Joam  IV.  'Die  insurrection 
spread  through  the  kingdom,  and  cities  and  fortresses 
every  where  surrendered  to  the  authority  of  the  new 
sovereign.  They  carried  on  the  contest  with  a spint 
worthy  of  a people  determined  to  be  free,  and  assisted 
by  their  allies,  French,  English,  and  Dutch,  overthrew 
the  veteran  troops  of  Spain,  and,  prosecuting  the  war 
with  distinguished  valour,  at  length  achieved  their  object, 
as  will  soon  appear,  by  the  decided  victory  of  Villa  viciosa. 

The  Spaniards  were  driven  at  all  points  from  the  country,  lowi 
and  being  engaged  at  once  by  the  Catalans  and  the  °/ 

French  left  the  new  monarch  time  to  consolidate  his 
power,  not  only  in  Portugal  and  the  Algarves,  but  in  the 
colonies  of  the  East.  The  fatal  tidings  of  these  disasters 
produced  the  utmost  excitement  throughout  Spain ; 

Philip  alone,  immersed  in  pleasures,  was  kepi  in  igno- 
rance of  their  extent  But  unable  longer  to  conceal  the 
truth,  Olivarez  broke  it  to  the  King  in  a manner  he 
conceived  least  likely  to  alarm  him,  or  prove  injurious 
to  his  own  interests.  “ The  Duke  of  Braganza,"  he 
observed  with  an  air  of  studied  indifference,  “ has  gone 
stark  mad,  and  done  that  which  will  enrich  your  Majesty's 
treasury  by  some  twelve  millions  in  confiscations ; he 
has  proclaimed  himself  King."  “ Then,"  replied  the  weak 
and  credulous  Prince,  “ we  must  lake  them ; and  put  an 
end  to  the  mischief  at  once.” 

The  tide  of  events,  however,  hud  set  in  too  strong  for  Weakness 
a minister  like  tile  Count  to  resist;  the  murmurs  of  an  ^,jaJter 
indignant  people,  the  remonstrances  or  ttie  Queen,  and 
the  rebellion  of  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia.  the  Count's 
own  nephew,  who  was  with  difficulty  pardoned,  roused 
Philip  from  his  lethargy,  and  in  one  of  those  sudden 
impulses  to  which  the  weakest  characters  ore  most  sub-  an<t  of 
ject,  he  resolved  to  banish  Olivarez  from  the  court.  Not  Olivares. 
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HUtory.  a petition  was  raised  in  his  favour  ; rendered  generally 
^ obnoxious  by  his  excessive  pride,  and  openly  accused  of 
From  having,  by  his  wretched  administration,  brought  down 
a.  d.  fresh  calamities  upon  his  country,  the  public  voice  loudly 
1621.  supported  the  monarch’s  decree.  But  when  the  moment 
**  came  to  dismiss  his  favourite  minister,  the  feeble  Prince 
A’  seemed  to  relent ; lie  wished  the  accusations  against  him 
The  nblic  to  ^ nfgu,ar,y  brought  forward,  and  waited  till  the 
iiwtiyss  C humiliated  Count  himself  presented  his  resignation.  So 
tiott.  great  was  the  force  of  habit  even  then,  that  he  declared 
Vacillation  he  would  instantly  have  recalled  him  had  not  the  dis- 
of  the  King,  graced  minister  indiscreetly  provoked  the  vengeance  at 
once  of  the  public  and  his  rivals  by  on  ill-written  defeuce 
of  his  own  measures* 

Humilia-  So  severe  a blow  to  the  dignity  and  power  of  the 
tion  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  w ith  the  loss  of  many  of  its  colonies, 
court.  failed  to  arrest  the  progress  of  those  causes  which 
threatened  to  subvert  the  foundations  of  its  strength  and 
influence  ; and  the  change  of  miuistry,  or  rather  of 
Death  of  court  favourites,  was  followed  by  no  {food  result.  The 
the  French  death  of  Ixiuis  XIII.,  and  nearly  at  the  same  time  that 
of  Oanbnal  celebrated  Richelieu,  had  no  immediate  influence 

Richelieu,  upon  the  war;  a Spanish  army  from  the  Low Countries 
penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Cliampagne,  but  was  after- 
wards routed  by  the  Duke  D’Engliicii,  son  of  the  Prince 
Fmhnt-  of  Conde,  with  severe  loss.  It  was  then  the  nego- 
tiations. tiations,  commenced  as  early  as  1644  in  Westphatiu, 
were  resumed  ; but  so  great  was  the  conflict  of  interests, 
and  so  numerous  the  rival  pretensions  of  crovfned  heads, 
Broken  ofC  that  it  was  found  impracticable  to  adjust  them.  The 
continuation  of  hostilities,  and  the  vuriuble  fortune  of 
the  belligerents  during  these  abortive  efforts,  threw  fresh 
difficulties  in  tile  way,  causing  their  political  views  daily 
to  assume  a new  aspect. 

a.  d.  At  length,  however,  a treaty  was  concluded  with  the 
1648.  United  Provinces;  their  independence  was  recognised, 
Peace  with  and  those  fine  dominions,  acquired  at  such  immense 
th*  United  sacrifice  of  blood  and  treasure,  were  filially  wrested  from 
Tn’mtyof"  the  Spanish  crown.  This  important  event  was  followed 
Mttnutrr.  »o  distant  interval  by  the  memorable  Treaty  of  Mfin- 
ster,  which  decided  (lie  future  destinies  of  the  German 
Empire,  of  France,  and  the  other  contending  Powers. 
War  with  With  relation  to  France,  however,  Philip,  considering 
tinuwh  C°n"  h'8  interests  to  have  been  unjustly  sacrificed,  refused  to 
ratify  it,  and,  although  unsupported  and  destitute  of 
means,  madly  resolved  to  prosecute  the  war  with  that 
Success  Power.  For  a period  his  arms  were  successful ; he 
assumed  the  offensive  in  Italy,  in  Flanders,  in  Rousillon, 
*xani*  and  in  Catalonia  ; he  obtained  the  services  of  the  Duke 
D’Enghien,  a distinguished  commander,  who,  incensed 
at  the  conduct  of  Cardinal  Muzzariu,  and  apprehensive 
of  fulling  a victim  to  his  intrigues,  boldly  joiued  his 
cnemies.t  Having  united  with  John  of  Austria,  his 
accession  to  the  Spanish  cause  would  have  been  followed 
by  more  disastrous  consequences  to  the  French,  had  he 
not  met  a new  and  formidable  rival  in  the  celebrated 
Turenne, 

MLouterial  The  prencfi  minister,  mortified  at  the  escape  of  the 
Ketna'  Duke,  whose  downful  he  had  prepared,  and  foiled  by  the 
decided  step  he  had  taken,  attempted  to  counteract  his 
views  by  resuming  negotiations  with  Philip,  and  even 
proposing  a matrimonial  alliance  hyuni’ing  the  Infanta 
Maria  Teresa  to  the  youthful  Louis  XIV.  But  Philip, 
however  weak,  was  not  blind  to  the  advantages  thus 
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sought  to  be  secured  by  the  wily  Cardinal;  and  the  Annul* of 
failure  of  a male  line  led  him  at  once  to  reject  the  in-  Sf*10* 
sidious  offer.  He  had  besides  resolved  on  bestowing 
the  hand  of  his  daughter  on  the  Archduke  Leopold  ; and  *rom 
showed  himself  some  match  for  tlie  intrigues  of  the 
French  by  renewing  the  treaty  oti  the  original  basis  1 ^ 
after  the  appearance  of  a young  heir  to  the  Spanish  A D 
throne.  1665 

Urged,  doubtless,  by  the  representations  of  his  abler  ^ 
favourite,  he  lost  no  time  in  fixing  the  place  for  resuming  peace, 
the  conferences,  which  took  place  on  some  small  islands 
on  the  Bida&sua,  termed  the  Isle  of  Pheasants.  So  im- 
portant a negotiation,  followed  at  no  distant  interval  by 
so  many  fatal  and  disastrous  consequences,  was  not  the 
work  of  a moment ; and  it  was  ushered  in  and  prolonged 
on  both  sides  by  most  amusing  questions  of  precedence 
and  court  etiquette. 

These  once  at  an  end,  Luigi  de  Haro,  the  nephew  of  Object*  of 
Olivarez,  notwithstanding  Mazzarin's  known  dexterity  the  parties, 
and  arts  of  diplomatic  delay,  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
terms  he  sought  in  the  unexpected  and  eventful  Trcuty 
of  the  Pyrenees.  It  wob  considered,  in  existing  circum- 
stances, highly  advantageous  only  to  the  party  destined 
by  the  course  of  events  to  reap  from  it  the  bitter  fruits 
of  disputed  successions,  continual  civil  discord,  the 
most  degrading  and  oppressive  despotism,  known 
throughout  Europe. 

Not  the  least  singular  article  in  the  number  of  one  Article*  of 
hundred  and  twenty-four,  between  the  high  contracting  rtw  Treaty, 
powers,  was  that  of  disavowing,  on  the  part  of  the 
Infanta,  any  right  of  succession  to  the  crown  of  Spain  ; 
but  it  was  clearly  foreseen  even  then,  and  considered  the 
master  stroke  of  the  able  Frenchman’s  acceptance  of 
the  new  terms,  t hut  such  renunciation  would  stand  little 
in  the  way  should  the  great  question  ever  arise.  All 
other  conditions  were  comparatively  of  trivial  interest ; 
the  respective  possessions  of  the  belligerents  in  Flanders 
and  the  Low  Countries  were  to  he  restored  ; Rousillon, 
with  the  entire  dominion  of  Spain  on  the  same  side  of  the 
Alps,  was  ceded  to  France;  an  amnesty  and  the  pre- 
servation of  their  privileges  were  secured  for  the  Cuta- 
loninns;  while  France  on  the  other  hand  bound  herself 
not  to  supply  aid  of  any  kind  to  the  Portuguese. 

This  last  subject  had  now  become  a source  of  ex-  Pro«*cu- 
t/emc  difficulty  and  anxiety  to  the  court  of  Spain.  ||°°  |^e 

The  long  protracted  war*  had  hitherto  directed  il»  pJrtuial. 
attention  to  other  objects, and  prevented  iu  maintaining 
an  effective  army  in  the  field.  The  new  monarch  also 
of  Portugal,  John  IV.,  a breve  and  prudent  Prince,  was 
now  deceased,  and  circumstances  seemed  to  favour  the 
success  of  tome  prompt  ami  resolute  measure  to  restore 
the  dominion  of  Spain.  But  the  Queen-Mother  was  a Attempt  to 
woman  of  lofty  spirit,  and  with  equal  penetration,  ob-  conciliate 
serving  the  preparations  making  for  immediate  attack,  sl*in* 
during  the  minority  of  her  sou  Alfonso  IV.,  tried  every 
means  to  avert  the  storm  and  enter  into  terms  with  a 
superior  Power.  Philip  was  advised  to  continue  in- 
exorable, and  meanwhile  ceased  not  to  pour  fresh 
troops  into  the  Alemtejo ; and  another  force  was 
despatched  to  the  frontiers  on  the  side  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo. 

The  Portuguese,  however,  manifested  resolution  equal  Spirit  of 
to  the  occasion  ; at  once  impelled  by  despair  and  su|»- tke  Pur_ 
ported  by  the  enemies  of  Spain,  not  excepting  the  French  *u£uwew 
in  spite  of  existing  treaties,  the  people  made  surprising 
efforts, and  repeated!)  overthrew  the  bod  Castilian  troops. 

Prince  Juan  of  Austria,  however,  had  mode  himself 
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11i*toTT,  master  of  several  strong:  places,  and  among:  others  of 
Evora ; but  he  was  notwithstanding  routed  near  Estre- 
Krooa  mog  with  great  loss.  The  Duke  of  Ossuna,  though  he 
succeeded  in  patting  to  flight  more  than  twelve  thou- 
sand Portuguese,  was  beaten  when  on  the  point  of  taking 
possession  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  by  a sudden  and  gallant 
sortie  of  the  garrison. 

Other  circumstances  occurred  equally  favourable  to 

the  House  of  Rraganza.  Juan  of  Austria  was  theu  in 

favourable  the  height  of  his  reputation,  and  the  Queen,  already 
to  Portugal,  anticipating  Philip's  death,  not  only  looked  on  him 
with  suspicion,  but  dreaded  to  And  a formidable 
rival  in  her  conduct  of  the  Regency,  to  which  she 
secretly  aspired.  She  took  every  means,  therefore,  to 
injure  his  high  name ; and  thought  to  strike  a decisive 
blow  at  his  popularity  by  impeding  the  succours  of  which 
he  stood  in  extreme  need.  It  was  in  vain  he  made 
complaints;  they  never  reached  the  King's  ear;  and 
equally  indignant  and  disgusted  he  threw  up  his  com- 
mand, which  was  confided  to  the  Marquis  of  Caracena. 
Bmvdotb  of  The  Duke  of  Ossuna,  little  more  fortunate,  found  him- 
Ihc  court  8e|f  re(j„ce(|t  by  the  same  disgraoeful  stratagems,  to 
support  his  troops  upon  the  resources  of  the  subdued 
districts,  a measure  which  at  once  alienated  the  people, 
and  served  as  a pretext  for  his  enemies  to  obtain  from 
the  King  his  removal  from  the  command.  This  high- 
minded  nobleman,  jealous  of  his  own  honour  as  of  that 
of  his  country,  endeavoured  to  foil  their  malice  by  offer- 
ing to  serve  in  the  ranks  as  a simple  volunteer,  that  he 
might  watch  their  course  of  proceeding.  Rut  Caracena 
had  the  baseness  to  refuse  his  gallant  wish,  and  obtained 
his  recall : not  only  this,  but  the  brave  soldier  was 
seized,  condemned  to  a long  imprisonment,  and  to  pay 
a fine  of  one  hundred  thousand  zechins. 

The  Portuguese  took  advantage  of  these  intrigues  to 
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strike  a decisive  blow.  The  Spaniards  were  routed 
near  Villaviciosa  with  great  slaughter;  but  the  victory 
on  the  side  of  their  enemies  was  dearly  bought.  So 
obstinately  was  it  contested,  that  the  field  was  literally 
heaped  with  dead,  and  with  a loss  to  the  Portuguese  of 
upwards  of  four  thousand  men.  It  was  this  battle 
which  finally  fixed  the  >overeignty  of  the  country  in  the 
House  of  Rraganza;  from  that  period  the  efforts  of 
Spain  grew  weaker  and  weaker ; but  the  war  was  con- 
tinued under  every  disadvantage,  until  Charles  II.  found 
himself  reduced  at  length  to  acknowledge  the  complete 
independence  of  the  Portuguese. 

Indolent  and  absorbed  in  frivolous  pleasures  as  he 
was  Philip  could  not  receive  with  indifference  the  shock 
of  so  many  public  misfortunes  and  calamities  pressing 
upon  the  country  at  the  same  time.  Murmurs  and  com- 
plaints were  heard  on  all  sides;  popular  clamour  against 
his  favourites  and  ministers  soon  extended  to  royalty 
itself;  for  with  the  last  inglorious  war  all  the  hopes 
inspired  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign  of  an  ex- 
tension of  the  people’s  privileges,  restoring  in  some 
degree  the  lustre  of  the  Spanish  name,  of  stemming 
the  tide  of  court  corruption,  and  arresting  the  national 
degradation  and  decay,  had  for  ever  vanished.  Gloom, 
dissatisfaction,  indignation,  swayed  by  turns  the  public 
mind.  A silence  more  expressive  than  the  loudest 
complaints  seemed  to  pronounce  condemnation  upon  a 
reign  of  incessant  war,  and  increased  burdens,  terminat- 
ing in  loss  and  dishonour.  The  King,  naturally  timid 
and  irresolute,  but  not  wauting  in  discernment,  saw  and 
felt  it.  His  indifference  and  love  of  pleasure  supported 
him  no  more;  his  spirits  sunk;  he  appeared  seized 


with  contrition,  and  falling  sick,  died  on  the  17th  day  of  Anaat*  of 
September,  1665.  Spain. 

By  his  Queen,  Maria  Anne  of  Austria,  he  left  an  only 
son  ami  successor,  Charles;  the  rest  of  his  offspring 
both  by  her  and  by  hia  former  wife  having  all  died  pre-  J621 

maturely.  He  was  then  only  four  years  of  age ; and  to  * 
the  Queen,  having  been  appointed  by  Philip  during  his  A>  Dm 
lifetime,  quietly  assumed  his  tutelage  along  with  the  1665. 
reins  of  the  Regency.  This  event,  in  the  opinion  of  The 
contemporary  historians,  was  viewed  with  distrust  and  Hegroey. 
dissatisfaction  no  less  by  the  court  party  than  by  the 
people.  It  seemed  all  that  was  wanting  to  add  to  the  Disposition 
deplorable  condition  of  the  country;  for  Spoilt  liad 
always  suffered  most  during  the  minority  of  its  Kings.  J 
A Junta,  composed  of  the  President  of  Castile,  of  Aragon, 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  the  Grand  Inquisitor,  a 
Grandee  of  Spain,  and  a Councillor  of  State,  were  invested 
together  with  the  Queen- Mother  in  the  care  of  the  govern- 
ment. It  was  remarked,  however,  with  bitterness  by  the 
people,  that  the  name  of  Juan  of  Austria  was  carefully 
excluded,  doubtless  at  the  instigation  of  the  Regent ; a 
species  of  ingratitude  (hat  gave  weight  to  the  popular 
prejudices  entertained  against  Iter.  That  she  was,  inure-  Intrigues 
over,  under  the  dominion  of  her  confessor,  a German  and 
and  a Jesuit,  who  was  believed  to  ba  wholly  inexperienced 
in  public  business,  became  a source  of  fresh  invective 
and  discontent.  Affairs  of  considerable  importance  were 
intrusted  to  his  direction ; and  as  Councillor  of  State  and 
Inquisitor  General,  he  was  not  only  a member  of  the 
new  Junta,  but  empowered  by  the  Queen  to  exercise 
the  whole  aulbority  intended  by  the  late  monarch  to  be 
vested  in  the  Supreme  Council. 

The  policy  thus  pursued  aimed  at  destroying  the  De»iirn«of 
popular  influence  of  Juan  of  Austria,  which  was  un- tht*  ^ue*f41' 
doubtedly  great  It  had,  however,  a directly  contrary 
tendency  , and  ao  highly  was  he  estimated  by  all  ranks 
that  the  Jesuit  minister,  spite  of  his  new  dignities,  found 
it  necessary  to  remove  so  dangerous  a rind.  With  this 
view  he  caused  him  to  be  appointed  governor  of  the 
Spanish  dominions  in  Flanders,  at  that  time  threatened 
by  the  French.  Rut  this  able  commander,  apprehen- 
sive of  the  name  treatment  he  had  experienced  in  Portu- 
gal, could  not  he  prevailed  upon  to  accept  so  dubious  an 
honour ; the  real  motive  of  which  soon  appeared  by  his 
subsequent  banishment  from  the  court.  Its  creatures  Resorts  to 
were  found  sufficiently  base  to  accuse  him  of  conspiring,  «*****■• 
in  league  with  them,  against  the  life  of  their  Jesuit  rot:a*linr** 
ruler;  and  a body  of  troops  was  instantly  despatched  to 
his  place  of  residence  to  secure  his  person  ; and  he  tiad 
barely  time  to  escape  into  Aragon.  Aware  with  whom 
he  had  to  deal,  he  sought  his  safety  in  one  of  its  strongest 
fortresses ; and  then,  unmasking  the  intrigues,  of  which 
he  had  so  nearly  become  the  victim,  he  called  loudly  for 
the  dismissal  of  the  despot  confessor,  threatening,  if 
justice  were  not  enforced,  to  adopt  more  speedy  and 
decisive  measures. 

The  infatuated  Queen,  however,  offered  no  further 
reparation  than  her  permission  for  him  to  return  to 
court;  on  which  he  immediately  set  out  with  an  escort  Res^ut* 
of  seven  hundred  men,  infantry  and  cavalry,  and  drew  ^*duct 
up  in  order  of  battle  about  three  leagues  from  the 
capital.  This  being  known,  the  Popes  Nuncio  was  sent 
from  the  court  with  a Papal  brief,  exhorting  him  to  settle 
all  differences  on  an  amicable  footing;  but  four  days 
were  required  for  the  arrival  of  fresh  orders  in  order  to 
adjust  matters  to  his  perfect  satisfaction.  The  Prince 
replied,  that  ample  time  had  been  afforded  the  Queen 
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for  deliberation,  and  he  would  consent  to  only  two  days' 
delay ; insisting  that  the  Jesuit  Nittardo  should  be 
expelled  the  court  and  every  foot  of  ground  in  Spain. 
On  receiving  this  determined  reply,  the  Queen’s  resolu- 
tion failed  her ; her  high  spirit  quailed  before  the  energy 
of  an  injured  rival,  armed,  and  at  her  gatea ; cne  who  at 
a signal  could  rouse  the  people,  the  clergy,  the  nobles, 
and  plunge  the  nation  into  all  the  renewed  horrors  of 
civil  discord.  Still  to  preserve  an  appearance  of  authority 
and  free  will  she  covered  the  exile  of  her  confessor  under 
the  guise  of  an  honourable  mission  to  the  Papal  court, 
with  the  imposing  title  of  Ambassador  Extraordinary  ; 
for  it  was  indubitably  beyond  the  ordinary  calculation  of 
Demands  of  either,  party.  But  Prince  Juan  next  demanded  the  dis- 
Mm  Prince,  mused  of  the  President  and  several  members  of  the  Junta 
guilty  of  promoting  the  ambitious  schemes  of  the  Jesuit ; 
and  at  the  same  time  claimed  the  high  office  of  Viceroy 
of  Aragon  and  Catalonia,  with  a seal  in  the  Council  of 
the  Queen.  To  these  terms  it  was  replied  that  all 
should  be  arranged  to  his  satisfaction  after  he  Had  dis- 
banded his  troops ; but  suspicious  of  some  new  strata- 
gem to  surprise  him  unarmed,  and  secure  his  person,  the 
Prince  occupied  Guadalajara,  and  maintained  a more 
threatening  attitude  than  before.  The  proud  Regent 
resorted  to  every  means,  by  repeated  solicitations  and 
threats,  to  shake  his  resolution ; and  sent  peremptory 
orders,  not  to  him,  but  to  his  officers  and  the  regiments 
of  cavalry,  under  penalty  of  treason,  instantly  to  dis- 
perse. But  the  soldiers  refused  to  abandon  their  chief ; 
and  foiled  to  the  last,  the  Queen  at  length  sent  him 
proposals  so  fair  and  honourable,  that  the  Prince  nt 
longer  hesitated,  with  the  single  proviso  that  they  should 
be  carried  into  effect  brfort  the  disbandment  of  his  force. 
Never  were  terms  more  slowly  observed ; and  so  un- 
satisfactory was  the  progress  made  as  to  renew  the 
Prince's  suspicions,  more  especially  os  it  was  the  popular 
opinion  he  would  yet  be  overreached,  and  fall  a victim 
to  ill-placed  confidence  in  his  enemies. 
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During  this  unpleasant  suspense,  the  people  in  many  AiumIs  of 
parts  ran  to  arms;  tho«e  of  Granada  led  the  way; 

Aragon  and  Catalonia  followed ; and  after  sending 

twelve  thousand  men  to  J uan’ft  support,  offered  to  supply 

him  with  any  additional  number  he  might  choose  to  1521 

require.  Other  provinces  caught  the  example;  and  all 

soon  appeared  to  vie  with  each  other  in  their  readiness  A#  D 

either  to  furnish  a limited  number  of  troops,  or  to  rise  in  I665 

a mass  to  effect  whatever  objects  he  had  in  view.  A Hew  cum- 

civil  war  seemed  now  inevitable.  Prince  Juan  still  mutiuns. 

insisting  that  the  administration  should  be  confided  to 

men  of  higher  character  and  more  approved  worth ; that 

the  public  wealth  should  no  longer  be  lavished  in  German 

intrigues  and  wars,  whilst  the  Spanish  people,  he  asserted, 

were  bowed  to  the  earth  with  burdens,  and  their  wretched- 

new  so  extreme,  that  his  own  troops,  with  the  support 

of  an  entire  nation,  were  almost  perishing  of  famine. 

Notwithstanding  the  faciious  opposition  which  repre-  Term*  of 
sentations  like  these  met  with  on  the  part  of  persons  acemomo- 
interested  only  in  the  misfortunes  and  degradation  0f dallon* 
the  people ; spile  of  the  pride  and  obstinacy  of  the 
Queen,  truth  and  honour  at  length  prevailed ; she  was 
reduced  again  to  solicit  the  mediation  of  the  Papal 
Nuncio,  who  succeeded  in  reconciling  Prince  Juan  to  the 
existing  government  upon  the  following  conditions: 
that  he  should  not  be  required  to  accept  the  governor-  Accepted 
ship  of  the  Low  Countries ; that  he  should  be  chosen  •■y  ,b# 
Viceroy  and  Vicar-General  of  Aragon,  Catalonia,  Va-  i*nnoi* 
lencia,  of  the  Balearic  Isles,  and  of  the  Cerdagne. 

Mutual  compliments  and  congratulations  now  ensued  on 
the  side  of  those  who  a few  hours  before  were  intent 
only  on  each  other’s  destruction ; the  Queen  resumed  her 
eourt  equipages  and  her  intrigues  without  her  former 
authority  at  Madrid;  and  the  triumphant  Prince  estab- 
lished his  new  court  in  the  capital  of  Aragon,  applauded 
and  caressed  by  the  heroic  people  of  Saragossa. 
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History.  Thr  tidings  of  the  King's  death  were  hailed  in  Part* 
with  indecent  joy.  The  Duchess  of  Montpensier,  re- 
gretting only  41  that  the  tyrant  had  died  without  kuowing 
that  the  blow  caine  from  her,''  entered  her  carriage,  and, 
with  her  mother,  passed  along  the  streets,  calling  upon 
the  people  to  rejoice.  Bonfire*  were  lighted,  the  clergy 
preached  in  honour  of  the  assassin,  whom  they  atyled 
“ The  Holy  Martyr,**  and  the  Pope,  in  full  consistory, 
impiously  compared  the  transaction  to  the  Passion  of 
the  Saviour. 

Meanwhile,  events  of  the  last  importance  took  place 
in  the  besieging  army.  The  adherents  of  the  two 
Kings,  combined  for  a temporary  purpose,  were  as  much 
Ka^S^dWfcd  in  interest  as  in  faith  ; and  although  the  throne 
was  the  undoubted  inheritance  of  Henry  of  Bourbon, 
the  Roman  Catholics  were  not  disposed  to  acquiesce 
unconditionally  in  the  accession  of  a Prince  remote  in 
blood  from  its  late  possessors,  and  professing  a new  and 
obnoxious  form  of  religion.  They  waited  upon  him  in 
a body,  and  required  as  the  price  of  their  allegiance  that 
he  should  at  once  conform  to  the  established  faith. 
Henry  refused  to  apostatize  44  with,”  as  he  said,  44  the 
dagger  at  his  throat,”  and  dismissed  them  with  a grave 
rebuke.  Ilia  own  immediate  followers  vowed  inviolable 
fidelity,  while  a large  portion  of  the  army  vehemently 
swore  that  they  would  die,  sooner  than  have  a Huguenot 
King.  Many  of  the  chiefs  employed  the  interval  in  bar- 
gaining for  certain  private  advantages.  In  a few  hours, 
the  Marechal  de  Biron  and  Harlay  de  Sand  brought 
the  Swiss  troops  to  offer  their  services  to  Henry,  who 
received  them,  clad  in  a suit  of  violet,  the  mourning 
colour  of  the  Kings  of  France.  Their  example  deter- 
mined the  rest  of  the  army,  and  the  nobles  now  tendered 
their  obedience  upon  certain  conditions. 

The  King  engaged  to  maintain  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  and  within  the  next  six  months  tn  make  him- 
self acquainted  with  its  tenets ; to  restore  to  (lie  Church 
the  property  which  had  been  taken  from  her  by  the 
Reformers  ; to  confine  the  exercise  of  the  new  wor- 
ship within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  treaty  of  April 
in  the  same  year,  until  the  States  General,  which  were  to 
be  convoked,  should  otherwise  determine  ; and,  finally, 
to  avenge  the  murder  of  the  late  King.  He  received 
the  homage  of  the  entire  army,  comprising  a large  ma- 
jority of  the  principal  men  of  the  realm. 

Few  of  the  late  King’s  friends  adhered  cordially  to 
his  successor.  The  Duke  of  Epernon  availed  himself 
of  a frivolous  pretext  to  withdraw  with  all  his  troops, 
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and  so  many  great  Lords  followed  his  example,  that  Annals  of 
Henry  soon  found  himself  obliged  to  evacuate  St.  Cloud.  Francs. 
Having  assumed  the  nominal  direction  of  the  civil  go- 
vernment  he  summoned  the  States  to  meet  at  Tours  in  From 
October.  He  then  divided  his  troops  into  three  bodies.  A.  1 
One  was  detached  to  cover  Picardy,  then  threatened  by  1 * 

the  Spaniards ; the  second  occupied  Champagne ; and  A ’u 
the  King  led  the  third  to  Normandy,  where  he  expected  igio* 
to  be  joined  by  an  auxiliary  force  from  England. 

The  object  of  the  war  was  changed,  os  far  as  regarded  stats  of 
the  Huguenots.  They  had  taken  arms  solely  in  defence  parties, 
of  their  religion,  but  they  now  fought  to  obtain  the  crown 
for  Henry.  The  nobility  and  gentry  admitted  his  here- 
ditary claims,  hoped  for  his  conversion,  and  felt  the 
influence  of  his  character,  but  they  did  not  at  first 
embark  eagerly  in  his  cause ; and  the  great  chiefs,  who 
enjoyed  the  power  of  independent  princes,  were  little 
desirous  of  a settled  government,  which  must  reduce 
their  importance.  The  peasantry,  who  were  influenced 
by  their  priests,  and  the  towns,  in  which  a mixed  spirit 
of  democracy  and  of  religious  enthusiasm  prevailed, 
were  decidedly  hostile  to  Henry  ; and  his  chief  resource 
lay  in  the  implicit  confidence  in  his  good  fortune,  by 
which  his  soldiers  were  animated. 

By  the  parly  of  the  League,  he  was  no  less  hated  than  Views  of 
his  predecessor.  Their  leader,  the  Duke  of  Mayennc,  Cayenne, 
though  leaning  to  justice  and  moderation,  was  prevented 
by  the  importuuities  of  his  relatives,  who  burned  with 
the  desire  of  vengeance,  and  of  his  partisans,  who 
dreaded  the  punishment  w hich  attends  the  suppression 
of  a revolt  j by  the  success  of  his  levies  in  the  provinces, 
and,  finally,  by  the  assurances  of  aid  from  Spain, — from 
listening  to  the  overtures  which  Henry  took  care  to 
make  in  the  first  moments  of  his  reign.  He  rejected  a He  pro- 
plan  for  bis  own  clevutiou,  and  proclaimed,  by  the  style  claim*  the 
of  Charles  X.,  the  aged  Cardinal  of  Bourbon,  still  a pri-  «*"*[**** 
soner  in  Henry's  hands ; he  retained  his  own  title  of B‘ror‘wn* 
Lieutenant-General  ; and  having  concerted  his  military 
operations  with  the  Spanish  Governor  of  Flanders,  the 
celebrated  Duke  of  Parma,  he  marched  out  of  Paris  Marrhe* 
about  the  end  of  August  at  the  head  of  more  than 
twenty-five  thousand  men,  boasting  that  he  was  going  ”enr3r* 
to  take  the  **  Jiramoix as  the  League  delighted  to 
term  Henry  of  Navarre, 

That  Prince,  with  his  own  division,  amounting  to  no 
more  than  seven  thousand  men,  entrenched  himself  near 
Dieppe,  and,  hoping  to  be  joined  by  succours  from 
England,  as  well  as  by  his  own  troops  from  Picardy 
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and  Champagne,  awaited  the  approach  of  Mayenne’s 
superior  force.  The  army  of  the  League,  now  aug- 
mented to  thirty  thousand,  arrived  about  the  middle  of 
September,  and  remained  for  three  weeks  in  view  of  the 
royalists.  During  this  period  Henry  occupied,  in  suc- 
cession, several  fortified  positions,  and  was  repeatedly 
attacked  in  his  lines,  hut  the  Leaguers  were  in  every  in- 
stance repulsed  with  loss.  In  one  of  these  engage- 
ments, since  known  by  the  name  of  the  neighbouring 
village  of  Arquea,  his  impetuous  valour  hurried  him 
into  a very  dangerous  situation,  from  which  he  was  res- 
cued by  the  gallant  Ch&tillon.  sou  of  the  Admiral  Coligni. 
Mayen ne,  baffled,  drew  off  his  forces  into  Picardy,  in- 
tending to  repair  again  to  his  Spanish  advisers. 

Henry  was  joined  soon  after  by  five  thousand  English 
soldiers,  by  his  own  men  from  Picardy  and  Champagne, 
and  by  a large  body  of  the  gentry ; and  while  the  Pari- 
sians, amused  by  the  League  with  false  intelligence, 
were  actually  hiring  places  at  the  windows  to  see  him 
pa*»  along  their  streets  as  prisoner,  he  suddenly  ap- 
peared under  their  walls,  forced  the  suburbs,  and  drove 
in  the  civic  bands  who  encountered  him.  He  occupied 
the  suburbs  for  four  days,  during  which  he  enabled  his 
troops  to  pay  themselves  by  regular  and  systematic  pit- 
lage,  yet  preserved  decency,  and  mitigated  as  far  as 
possible  the  disorders  incident  to  such  a state  of  things. 
He  then  offered  battle  to  Mayenne,  who  had  returned; 
but  no  one  appearing  without  the  walls,  he  marched 
unmolested  to  Tours,  to  make  good  his  promise  of 
assembling  the  States  General.  Finding  that  the  war 
made  their  meeting  impossible,  he  summoned  them  for 
the  ensuing  spring,  and  immediately  returned  to  the 
Lower  Normandy,  which  he  reduced  to  obedience. 
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Mayenne  caused  the  Parliament  of  Paris  to  pronounce 
a decree  enjoining  the  recognition  of  Charles  as  King, 
and  of  himself  as  Lieutenant.  A second  decree  required 
the  attendance  of  the  great  officers  of  the  crown  at  the 
States  General,  which  the  Leaguers  had  summoned  to 
meet  at  Melun.  Tours  had  become  the  chief  seat  of 
Henry’s  civil  government,  and  the  Parliament  sitting 
there  by  his  authority,  consisting  chiefly  of  members  who 
hud  seceded  from  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  reversed  the 
decrees  of  that  tribunal,  and  of  several  provincial  courts 
which  had  followed  its  example. 

Ambassadors  were  despatched  to  Rome  by  both  par- 
ties. Those  of  the  League  arrived  first,  and  prevailed 
upon  the  Pope  to  commission  Cardinal  Gaetani  as  Le- 
gate, with  injunctions  to  render  every  assistance  to  the 
cause  of  Charles ; but  upon  fuller  information  he  pre- 
scribed to  the  Cardinal  a moderate  and  even  a neutral 
policy  in  civil  affairs.  The  Legate,  however,  no  sooner 
found  himself  in  France,  than  he  assumed  the  airs  of  a 
dictator.  Despising  alike  the  Pope’s  instructions,  and 
the  communications  of  the  King,  who  invited  him  to 
court,  but  intimated  that  if  he  joined  the  rebels  he  should 
be  treated  as  an  enemy,  GaeUiui  proceeded  towards 
Paris,  and  reached  that  city  with  difficulty,  his  escort 
having  been  attacked  and  dispersed  by  the  King’s 
troops. 

He  was  received  with  royal  honours,  but  he  soon 
found  his  task  extremely  difficult.  It  was  agreed  on  all 
hands  that  the  titular  monarch  must  give  place  to  an 
efficient  sovereign.  The  Dukes  of  Lorraine  and  of 
Savoy,  and  the  King  of  Spain,  severally  claimed  the 
crown  for  themselves  or  their  children,  in  right  of  females 
of  the  House  of  Valois,  The  two  first  had  no  further 
object  in  view,  than  the  acquisition  of  a few  frontier 
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towns  in  return  for  the  abandonment  of  their  preten-  Annals  of 
sions ; but  the  Spanish  King  warmly  urged  the  claims  France, 
of  his  daughter  Isabella,  niece  of  the  three  last  Kings, 
and  demanded  for  himself  the  office  of  Protector.  His 
promises  of  assistance  allured  the  populace,  and  he  was 
eagerly  supported  by  the  Sixteen,  and  by  many  of  the 
Council  General  of  the  League,  whom  he  had  bribed  to 
his  interests.  This  assembly  having  assumed  a danger- 
ous and  republican  character,  Mayenne  entirely  re  mo- 
delled  it,  and  introduced  the  most  distinguished  persons  cq  General 
of  his  own  party,  to  balance  the  violent  counsels  of  the  remodeled. 
Sixteen.  The  lawyers  were  inclined  to  support  the  legi- 
timate heir  of  the  crown,  provided  he  should  renounce 
his  heresy. 

In  order  to  form  into  one  body  all  the  enemies  of  the  a.  d. 
King  of  Navarre,  a decree  was  obtained  from  the  Sor*  1590. 
bonne,  the  Parisian  College  of  Theology,  for  the  excom-  D*cr«*  of 
municatinu  of  all  those  who  obeyed  his  authority,  and  *l,e  Swr* 
even  of  all  those  who  did  not  abhor  the  notion  that  a boan*' 
relapsed  and  cxcommnnicated  heretic  could,  under  any 
circumstances,  succeed  to  the  throne.  The  Parliament 
enjoined  all  Frenchmen  to  take  arms  for  the  rescue  of 
Charles,  while  that  unfortunate  old  man  sent  to  assure 
his  nephew  of  his  dutiful  allegiance.  The  party  of  the 
League  solemnly  renewed  the  oath  of  union.  The 
Legale  wrote  a circular  letter  to  all  the  prelates,  forbid- 
ding them  to  repair  to  Tours,  whither  Henry  hod  sum- 
moned, for  his  instruction,  some  of  those  who  were  most 
inclined  to  his  cause.  The  King  on  the  other  hand  for- 
bade all  commerce  with  the  Legate,  under  the  penalty 
of  high  treason. 

The  civil  war  continued  to  rage  through  the  winter  Henry 
in  every  province.  After  reducing  Maine  aud  the  greater  Marches 
part  of  Normandy,  Henry  marched  towards  the  capital,  * 
and  Mayenne,  with  a vastly  superior  force,  hastened  to 
oppose  him.  They  met  on  the  plain  of  Ivry,  near  March  14. 
Dreux.  The  romantic  bravery  of  Heury’s  character  was  I**111®  of 
more  than  ever  conspicuous,  and  the  fate  of  the  day  was 
chiefly  determined,  according  to  his  usual  tactics,  by  the 
charges  of  his  cavalry,  (who  were  commonly  gentlemen 
and  volunteers,)  and  by  their  individual  strength  and 
spirit.  The  Leaguers  were  routed,  and  almost  annihi-  Defeat  of 
lated,  though  Henry  gave  orders  to  stop  the  carnage  as  Mayenne. 
soon  ns  possible.  On  the  same  day  his  adherents  gained 
an  important  victory  in  Auvergne,  tinder  the  walls  of 
Issoire. 

Mayenne  retired  to  St.  Denis,  unwilling  to  show  him- 
self in  Parts.  The  heads  of  his  party  immediately  re- 
paired to  him.  Their  prospects  were  by  no  means  cncou-  Progress  « 
raging.  Henry’s  lieutenants  had  been  everywhere ‘he  King. 

successful ; he  had  possessed  himself  of  the  neighbouring 
towns,  aud  of  all  the  approaches  by  land  or  water,  and, 
though  he  had  wasted  time  after  the  battle  of  Ivry,  he  March  29. 
was  now  enabled  to  threaten  Paris.  Many  of  the  inha- 
bitants left  that  city,  to  avoid  the  siege  ; there  remained 
about  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand.  The  Pope 
was  in  communication  with  Luxembourg,  Henry’s  am- 
bassador, and  felt  coldly  towards  the  League.  Appli- 
cation was  made,  in  this  emergency,  to  the  King  of 
Spain,  who  had  announced  himself  as  the  Champion  of 
the  Catholic  Faith ; and  the  Leaguers  endeavoured  to 
amuse  Henry  with  a show  of  negotiation.  They  were  jj,. 
subjected  to  a fresh  embarrassment  by  the  death  of  Charles  Death  of 
of  Bourbon,  in  whose  name  the  government  had  been  *be  Cordi* 
carried  on,  and  the  absence  of  Mayenne  in  Flanders,  ''*l  of 
together  with  Henry’s  approach,  compelled  them  to  BuurU,n* 
defer  their  choice  of  a successor. 
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A Spanish  garrison,  of  no  great  strength,  were  the 
only  military  occupants  of  Paris ; but  Henry  was  un- 
willing, by  ordering  an  assault,  to  expose  his  flourishing 
capital  to  destruction  ; he  therefore  established  a block- 
ade. The  preachers  of  the  League  were  men  of  no  or- 
dinary eloquence,  and  being  warmly  seconded  by  the 
famous  Bellarmine,  and  other  ecclesiastics  who  accom- 
panied the  Legate,  they  convinced  the  populace  that  they 
were  martyrs  in  the  cause  of  religion,  and  even  inspired 
them  with  the  fortitude  and  patience  suited  to  such  a 
character.  They  published  again  the  famous  decree  of 
the  Sorbonne,  and  they  excited  the  zeal  of  the  Parisians 
by  solemnities  and  public  processions,  which  have  in  all 
ages  possessed  especial  attractions  for  that  people.  Thus 
animated  and  supported,  the  inhabitants  gloried  in  their 
endurance  of  the  utmost  misery  and  destitution.  All 
men  were  forbidden,  on  pain  of  death,  to  complain  or  to 
speak  of  peace.  tor  two  mouths  the  citizens,  deceived 
by  frequent  promises  of  relief  from  without,  scarcely  sus- 
tained life  by  the  most  frightful  expedients,  and  suffered 
all  the  torments  of  a famine  not  surpassed  in  history ; 
nor  was  it  until  thirteen  thousand  lives  had  been  sacri- 
ficed, and  strong  symptoms  of  insurrection  had  appeared, 
that  their  stern  and  bigoted  leaders  could  be  induced  to 
open  negotiations  with  the  King.  The  army  of  the 
Duke  of  Parma  had  already  reached  the  frontier,  on  its 
way  to  raise  the  siege,  and  Henry’s  benevolence,  made 
him  anxious  to  terminate  the  distress  produced  by  his 
unavoidable  seventy.  But  the  haughty  (one  assumed 
by  the  deputies  of  the  League  made  accommodation  im- 
possible ; and  they  even  concealed  Henry's  very  mode- 
rate stipulations,  and  represented  him  to  the  people  as 
having  insisted  upon  an  unqualified  surrender. 

The  Duke  of  Parmu,  having  received  peremptory  com- 
mands lo  leave  Flanders,  where  his  presence  was  much 
required,  and  to  succour  the  League  in  this  extremity, 
advanced  with  a strong  force  towards  Paris,  observing 
on  his  march  the  strictest  discipline,  and  adopting  the 
most  admirable  arrangements  for  the  conduct  and  supply 
of  his  army;  Mayenne  moved  in  advance  with  ten 
thousand  men,  who  were  joined  by  the  main  body  at 
Meaux  on  the  22d  of  August.  The  King  took  up  a 
strong  position  and  offered  buttle,  and  the  Spanish  com- 
mander, after  seme  delay,  took  the  field  and  seemed  to 
meditate  an  attack ; but  when  the  royal  army  was  just 
preparing  for  the  charge,  he  turned  aside  and  fell  upon 
the  town  of  Lagny  upon  the  Marne,  the  possession  of 
which  bad  enabled  the  royalists  to  cut  oft*  the  Leaguers 
from  one  of  their  principal  magazines.  The  Marne  was 
now  covered  with  boats  laden  with  corn,  which  floated 
down  into  the  Seine,  and  were  curried  to  the  very  heart 
of  Paris,  and  the  blockade  was  at  an  end.  After  two 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  storm  the  city,  Henry  was  com- 
pelled to  withdraw,  aud  to  dismiss  his  army.  Into  the 
various  provinces  he  despatched  forces  sufficient  for 
their  protection,  and  reserved  to  himself  only  a flying 
camp,  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  Spaniards,  who 
soon  after  withdrew  into  the  Low  Countries. 

The  Sixteen,  elated  with  the  succour  they  had  re- 
ceived, were  now  more  insolent  than  ever.  They  rejoiced 
at  the  death  of  Sixtus  V.,  who  had  become  more  favour- 
able lo  Henry  ; and  Gaetaui,  w ho  was  obliged  to  return 
to  Rome,  left  as  his  deputy  Philip  Sega,  Bishop  of 
Plai&ance,  a man  as  violent  as  himself.  In  the  mean 
time  the  Duke  of  Mercoeur,  who  had  been  appointed  in 
the  last  reign  to  the  government  of  Brittany,  assumed 
the  sovereignty  of  that  province,  and  called  in  the  Spa- 
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uiards  to  assist  him.  The  King's  Lieutenants  were  Annals  of 
backed  in  turn  by  an  English  force,  and  the  war  was  *rauc«- 
carried  on  without  any  decisive  result.  The  Duke  of 
Savoy  took  jxwsession  of  Provence  w ill)  an  armed  force, 
and  the  Parliament  of  Aix  received  him  with  royal  ho- 
nours. and  acknowledged  him  as  Protector  of  the 
League  in  Provence  and  Dauphiny.  The  example  of 
these  two  Princes  was  followed  by  many  of  the  great 
Lords  who  enjoyed  military  command ; the  civil  war 
was  carried  uu  in  an  endless  succession  of  unconnected 
operations  all  over  France,  and  the  provinces  were  re- 
duced to  a state  of  perfect  desolation.  Henry  vigorously 
attacked  the  enemy  wherever  he  could  find  them,  but 
feeling  the  necessity  of  an  army  whose  operations  should 
have  decisive  effect,  he  despatched  ambassadors  to  sue 
for  aid  at  the  Protestant  courts  of  England,  Germany, 
and  the  North. 

Early  iu  the  ensuing  year  an  attempt  was  made  upon 
St.  Denis,  and  the  King  retaliated  by  an  endeavour  to 
surprise  Paris,  which  only  had  the  effect  of  enabling  the  Jan.  3. 
violent  party  to  carry  a point  which  they  had  long  urged 
in  opposition  to  the  Parliament,  and  to  add  four  thou- 
sand  Spaniards  to  the  force  which  al ready  occupied  the  increased, 
city.  The  King  took  Chartres,  and  many  of  the  towns 
surrounding  the  Capital,  and  thus  in  some  measure  di- 
verted its  supplies ; and  it  was  the  more  straitened  as 
the  adjacent  country  had  suffered  much  from  the  ravages 
of  war.  Besides  the  Huguenots,  whose  confidence  in  State  of 
Henry’s  sincerity  was  now  a good  deal  shaken,  lie  was  ?****•». 
supported  by  a very  powerful  party,  tl»e  Politique s,  who 
were  partly  favourable  to  the  Protestants,  aud  partly 
expected  to  rise  by  the  war,  and  were  also  very  much 
influenced  by  feeliugv  of  loyalty  towards  the  rightful 
heir  of  the  crown.  The  younger  Cardinal  of  Bourbon, 
third  son  of  the  Prince  of  C’ondd,  who  was  slain  at 
Jarnac,  and  nephew  of  the  titular  Charles  X.,  had.  by 
the  deuth  of  his  eldest  brother,  and  by  the  personal  defi- 
ciencies of  the  Prince  of  Conti,  the  second,  become  the 
most  prominent  member  of  the  House  of  Contis ; and 
he  was  persuaded  to  set  up  pretensions  to  the  throne, 
and  to  disseminate  the  belief  that  Henry  would  never 
conform  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  His  adhe- 
rents. though  they  remained  in  the  King’s  army,  became 
an  organized  faction,  and  were  known  as  the  tier*  parti. 

They  treacherously  conspired  with  the  League  to  seize 
the  King's  person  at  Mantes,  but  the  plot  was  disco- 
vered, aud  they  were  soon  after  induced  to  drop  for  a 
time  the  Cardinal’s  pretensions. 

The  new  Pope,  Gregory  XIV.,  was  wholly  devoted  to  Dee.  5. 
Spain,  and  'at  the  very  moment  when  Henry  was  threat-  The  Pop# 
ened  by  the  fiert  parti  with  the  elevation  of  the  Cardinal  "JP0**1 
unless  he  should  change  his  religion,  and  menaced  with 
desertion  by  the  Calvinists  if  he  did  change  it,  a new 
Nuncio  arrived,  to  confer  upon  the  League  the  fullest 
sanction  of  the  Papal  authority.  After  iiolding  a con- 
sultation at  Rheims  with  the  heads  of  the  party,  who 
hesitated  to  convoke  the  States  General  for  the  election 
of  a King  until  the  views  of  Spain  should  be  fully  ascer- 
tained, the  Nuncio  issued  Bulls  by  which  laymen  were  Prcclama- 
exhorted  to  abandon  the  King,  and  all  churchmen  were  lion, 
commanded  to  do  so  within  a month,  on  pain  of  excom- 
munication and  the  loss  of  their  benefices.  The  Parlia- 
ments of  Tours  and  Chalons,  on  the  King’s  part,  voted 
the  Bulls  scandalous,  and  ordered  them  to  be  burnt  by 
the  common  hangman  ; they  passed  the  severest  censure 
on  all  who  should  publish  or  subscribe  them ; they  cited 
the  Nuncio  to  appear  before  them,  and  offered  a reward 
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History,  for  his  apprehension;  and  they  pronounced  the  *oi- 
s ditont  Pope  an  enemy  of  public  tranquillity,  and  of  the 
From  peace  and  union  of  the  Church.  The  royalist  prelates 
**  °*  exhorted  all  men  to  continue  unshaken  in  their  allegi- 
1589.  ance.  These  proceedings  were  in  turn  condemned  by 
10  the  Parliament  of  Paris  and  the  prelates  of  the  opposite 
A*  ®*  party,  and  each  side  annulled  and  burnt  the  manifestoes 
1610.  adversaries. 

The  It  was  now  thought  fit  to  grant  some  recompense  to 

Huguenot*  t|,c  Protestants.  The  indulgence  which  had  been  ac- 
inilulged.  corje(j  to  their  worship  in  1577  by  the  Edict  of  Poitiers, 
was  provisionally  renewed.  Ill  addition  to  lib  own 
forces,  Henry  found  himself  at  the  head  of  nearly  six 
thousand  horse  and  eleven  thousand  infantry,  levied 
Genoan  among  the  Protestant  States  of  Germany  by  his  envoy 
auxiliaries,  the  V iscount  of  Tureune.  He  rewarded  Turenne  most 
magnificently,  with  the  hand  of  the  youthful  heiress  of 
the  Duchy  of  Bouillon,  and  of  the  independent  Prin- 
cipality of  Sedan  in  Ardennes.  With  his  now  troops  he 
proceeded,  though  the  year  was  now  far  advanced,  to 
Siege  of  form  the  siege  of  Rouen.  Mayen ne  was  joined  by  a 
Ruueu.  body  of  men  despatched  by  the  Pope  to  his  succour ; hut 

this  little  army  having  lent  itself,  by  the  way,  to  the  de- 
signs of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  against  Dauphine,  arrived 
in  a state  of  exhaustion,  and  greatly  diminished  in  num- 
bers. The  revered  La  None,  the  last  of  the  comrades 
of  Coligni,  was  killed  about  this  time  at  the  siege  of 
Latnballe  in  Brittany,  where  he  had  long  held  Men-umr 
In  chock. 

Mayenne  found  a rival  in  his  nephew,  the  young 
Aug.  Duke  of  Guise,  who  escaped  in  August  from  the  castle 
Kscaueof  0f  Tours,  where  he  had  been  detained  in  honourable 
the  Duk«  captivity  ever  since  his  father’s  assassination.  He  was 
° enthusiastically  welcomed  by  the  Parisians,  and  the 

Duchess  of  Monlpeiisier  attached  herself  to  him  in  pre- 
TbePavlta-  fert,,ce  to  Mayenne.  The  late  increase  of  the  garrison, 
meat  1*-  effected  by  the  Sixteen,  had  convinced  the  Parliament 
comm  jea-  that  the  designs  of  that  body  tended  much  more  to  the 
Ion*  of  the  establishment  of  the  Spanish  power  than  to  the  support 
Sixteen.  nf  religion.  Distrust  und  jealousy  arose  between  them, 
and  the  Parliament  connected  itself  more  closely  with 
Mayenne,  in  proportion  as  the  Sixteen  appeared  to  rely 
Connection  upon  the  power  of  Spain.  The  President  Jcannin,  who 
of  the  Six-  had  been  sent  to  sound  the  real  intentions  of  Philip, 
teen  with  now  represented  that  monarch  as  having  solely  in  view 
Spam,  |he  election  of  his  daughter  by  the  States  General,  to  be 
summoned  at  Paris  under  the  influence  of  the  Sixteen, 
nud  assured  Mayenne  that  no  aid  was  to  be  expected 
which  could  render  him  independent  of  Spain. 

That  general,  alarmed  by  Henry’s  progress  in  the 
siege  of  Rouen,  entreated  Parma  to  assist  him  in  reliev- 
ing that  place,  which  was  of  the  last  importance  to  the 
League,  and  declared  that  its  loss  would  compel  him  to 
treat  with  the  King.  Parma,  hoping  to  secure  the  In- 
fanta's election,  acceded  to  his  request,  but  demanded 
Their  fortress  of  La  fere  as  a depot  of  artillery.  The 

violence.  French  commander  reluctantly  yielded.  The  Sixteen, 
and  the  other  partisans  of  Spain,  now  declaimed  openly 
against  him.  They  were  also  much  irritated  against  the 
Parliament,  and  especially  against  the  President  Brisson, 
Murder  of  who  had  acquitted  a man  named  Brig&rd,  accused  of 
folding  intelligence  with  the  King.  Finding  themselves 
n *’*'  thwarted  in  their  violent  designs  by  the  moderate  and 
prudent  men  whom  Mayenne  had  introduced  into  the 
Council  General,  they  prevailed  upon  that  body  to  appoint 
a committee  of  ten  for  the  purpose  of  secret  inquiry,  and 
haring  procured  the  nomination  of  members  of  their 


own  party  upon  this  committee,  they  assembled  the  AnnsJ*  of 
Council  General  every  day,  and  continually  agitated  it  France, 
with  proposals  for  bringing  Brigard  to  justice,  and  for 
compelling  the  Parliament  to  convict  him.  At  length  ro“ 
one  of  their  party,  Bussi-le-clerc,  Governor  of  the  Bas-  \ign 
tile,  proposed  that  the  Council  should  renew  the  oath  of  to  * 
union  ; he  then  obtained  the  signature  of  many  members  k D< 
of  the  Council  to  a blank  paper,  promising  to  write  the  igjQ 
oath  above  their  names ; but  having  treacherously  filled 
up  the  blank  with  a warrant  for  the  execution  of  the 
President  and  two  other  Judges,  he  joined  to  himself 
several  violent  and  unscrupulous  men,  and  put  the  ob- 
noxious magistrates  to  deulh.  He  afterwards  exposed 
their  bodies  on  a gibbet,  and  insolently  sent  to  Mayenne 
to  demand  a reform  in  the  government.  The  conspi- 
rators soon  found,  however,  that  they  had  miscalculated 
the  popular  feeling;  disgust  and  apprehension  prevailed  ; 
the  Council  refused  to  sanction  the  crime,  and  the  Duke 
of  Mayenne  was  entreated  to  return  and  to  save  the 
citizens  from  destruction.  He  left  his  army  at  Sois- 
sons  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  set 
out  for  Paris  with  a select  body  of  cavalry.  Communi- 
cating to  no  one  the  part  which  he  intended  to  take, 
he  occupied  the  city,  with  the  full  approbation  of  the 
respectable  port  of  the  citizens.  He  put  the  conspirators 
to  death,  with  the  exception  of  Bussi-le-clcrc,  who  bar- 
tered the  Bastile  for  his  pardon.  Mayenne  thus  put  an  M*y«niae 
end  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Sixteen,  but  chilled  at  the  put* 
same  time  the  popular  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  the  tb* Sateen. 
League,  of  which  they  were  the  most  zealous  supporters. 

This  change  of  feeling,  together  with  the  dearth  of  pro- 
visions, the  ruin  of  commerce,  and  the  absence  of  any 
employment  for  industry,  produced  a strong  leaning 
towards  peace. 

Mayenne  returned  to  his  army,  and  soon  after  formed 
a junction  with  the  Duke  of  Parma,  who,  finding  him 
determined  not  to  summon  the  States  General  until 
Rouen  should  be  relieved,  marched  with  him  towards  Mayenne 
that  city.  The  King,  leaving  the  bulk  of  his  army  to  and  P*nna 
carry  on  the  siege,  at  that  season  a most  difficult  service,  to 
advanced  with  his  cavalry  to  harass  the  enemy’s  march.  ** 

A series  of  skirmishes  cusued,  in  most  of  which,  and 
especially  in  an  action  at  Aum&te,  Henry’s  rashness  Battle  of 
afforded  opportunities  which  were  lost  through  the  cx-  Aumile. 
cessive  caution  of  Parma,  litis  disposition,  of  which 
his  soldiery  partook,  accorded  but  ill  with  the  partisan 
zeal  of  the  French,  and  the  Spanish  general,  learning  a.  d. 
that  Villars-Brancas,  the  Governor  of  Rouen,  had  gained  1 592. 
important  advantages  by  a desperate  sortie  in  Henry's  Feb.  26. 
absence,  withdrew  from  co-operation.  He  had  already 
passed  the  Somme  on  his  route  to  Flanders,  when  Vil- 
lars  was  compelled  by  the  increased  activity  of  the  roy- 
alists, among  whom  Henry  had  reappeared,  again  to  call 
for  assistance.  The  Duke  quickly  recrossed  the  Somme, 
and  arrived  at  Rouen  in  two  days  by  forced  marches, 
and  Henry  had  barely  time  to  collect  his  troops,  which 
lay  scattered  round  the  city. 

The  siege,  which  had  lasted  more  than  five  months,  April  20. 
and  had  cost  more  men  than  the  siege  of  Paris,  was  now  The  *iaga 
raised,  and  the  labours  of  the  winter  rendered  fruitless, 11  f Rouen 
The  Duke  of  Parma  did  not  seek  a general  engagement, rBUicd* 
but  invested  and  look  Caudebec,  a town  containing  im- 
portant magazines;  but  he  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
assault,  und  the  command  passed  into  the  hands  of  May- 
enne, who  was  less  daring  than  Parma  himself.  The  loyal 
gentry,  who  hod  gradually  melted  away  from  the  camp 
during  the  tedious  progress  of  the  siege,  returned  on 
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History,  hearing  of  the  King’s  danger,  and  he  soon  felt  himself 
strong  enough  to  offer  battle  to  the  enemy.  He  wu 
From  hemmed  hem  in,  in  the  unhealthy  district  of  Caux,  be- 
a.  n,  tween  the  sea  and  the  estuary  of  the  Seine.  Parma, 
1589.  however,  most  ingeniously  effected  the  passage  of  the 
t0  Seine  by  night,  and  having  thus  extricated  his  army, 
A*  D*  determined  to  quit  France,  and  soon  placed  himself  out 
1610.  Qf  reach  of  the  royalists  by  a rapid  and  well-executed 
meoTof*8”  relr*al  10  ChAteau  Thierry,  on  the  further  side  of  Paris. 
F*nna.  We  thence  retired  to  Flanders,  where  he  soon  after  died 
May  22.  of  his  wounds.  Henry  dismissed  a large  portion  of  his 
H#  extri-  forces,  which  he  had  not  the  means  of  keeping  together, 
and  marched  with  a select  body  towards  Picardy  and 
in»M!  Champagne.  Arriving  too  late  to  intercept  the  enemy 
in  their  retreat,  he  employed  himself  in  reducing  several 
towns  of  Champagne ; among  others.  Eperuay,  where 
he  lost  the  Marechal  dc  Biron,  his  ablest  military 
adviser. 


Mayenne  The  greater  part  of  the  army  of  the  League  accom- 
treata  with  panied  Parma  in  his  retreat.  Mayenne,  who  had  lost 
the  King,  much  of  his  influence  with  them,  threw  himself  into 
Rouen  and  opened  negotiations  with  the  King;  confi- 
dentially disclosing  to  Duplessis  Mornay,  the  royal 
Commissioner,  the  terms  on  which  he  waa  willing  to 
make  peace.  They  were  such  as  Henry  could  not 
accede  to,  and  having  been  maliciously  revealed  by 
Mornay,  in  the  hope  of  injuring  Mayenne,  they  only 
had  the  effect  of  renewing  his  influence,  and  procuring 
him  the  command  of  an  auxiliary  force  which  the  Duke 
of  Parma  left  in  France. 

Re-**ta-  The  respectable  inhabitants  of  Paris  had  now  asserted 
bluhnwnt  their  rights,  and  had  dismissed  the  Sixteen  from  that 
y °"CT  ,u  power  which  their  mean  condition,  their  ignorance,  and 
their  corrupt  devotion  to  Spain  had  led  them  so  egre- 
giouslv  to  abuse.  In  spite  of  the  preachers,  a consider- 
able party  was  avowedly  anxious  for  accommodation  with 
the  King,  who  continued  to  occupy  the  neighbouring 
towns,  and  to  straiten  the  supplies  of  the  capital.  All 
A D eyes  were  turned  upon  the  States  General,  who  met  at 
1593  I>ar‘s  *n  January.  They  were  composed  of  very  insig- 
The  States  n>fi«mt  persona,  chosen  under  the  influence  of  the  Lieu- 
Ueneral.  tenant-General.  The  functions  of  this  assembly  had 
never  embraced  the  task  of  general  legislation,  and 
Mayenne  remarked  in  his  opening  speech  that  they  were 
now  for  the  first  time  summoned,  not  for  fiscal  purposes, 
but  for  the  election  of  a Sovereign. 

It  would  seem  that  Henry  had  made  up  his  mind  not 
to  conform  to  the  Romish  faith  without  the  assurance  of 
such  absolution  as  should  place  him  unequivocally  at 
the  head  of  the  whole  Roman  Catholic  party.  The 
Pope,  elected  about  this  time,  Clement  VIII.,  having 
shown  no  favour  to  the  royal  cause,  the  Archbishop  of 
Bourges  was  encouraged  to  suggest  that  the  Gallican 
Church  should  declare  its  independence  of  Rome,  and 
choose  a Patriarch  for  itself ; and  he  offered,  as  its  head, 
to  grant  absolution  to  the  King. 

The  Roman  The  edict  by  which  the  States  were  convoked  had  in- 
C'.itholic  vitad  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  King’s  party  to  send 
treat'witli  deputies  w^°  join  settling  the  affairs  of  the 

the  States  kingdom.  Availing  themselves  of  this  summons,  the 
royalist  nobles,  with  the  King’s  approbation,  formally 
demanded  of  Mayenne  that  he  should  appoint  Com- 
missioners to  treat  with  them  for  that  purpose.  After 
protracted  deliberation,  the  request  was  acceded  to,  and 
ApriL  the  agents  of  both  parties  met  in  April  at  the  village  of 
Sureue,  near  Paris. 

The  Sessions  of  the  States  were  suspended  in  the  ab- 


sence of  Mayenne,  who  had  withdrawn  in  order  finally  Annalaof 
to  ascertain  the  views  of  the  Spanish  court,  which  he  *rrmnce* 
found  to  be  still  directed  to  the  acquisition  of  entire 
ascendency  by  the  election  of  the  Iufanta.  Leaving  the 
Spanish  ministers  to  repair  to  Paris,  he  besieged  and 
took  Noyon,  and  then  dismissed  the  greater  part  of  his  “t)J 
Spanish  troops,  alleging  that  their  appearunce  in  Paris  A>  D< 
might  seem  to  indicate  on  his  purl  a desire  to  overawe  1610. 
the  deliberations  of  the  States  General.  The  insolence  Views  of 
of  the  chief  ambassador,  the  Duke  of  Feria,  in  his  inter-  Spsin. 
course  with  that  body,  had  already  alarmed  the  national 
pride,  hut  the  unlimited  command  of  gold  made  the  in- 
fluence of  Spain  extremely  powerful. 

At  the  conference  of  Surenc,  the  Archbishop  of Coafcrenea 
Bourges,  who  opened  the  discussion  on  Henry’s  part,  Swine, 
enlarged  upon  the  advantages  of  peace  and  union.  The 
Archbishop  of  Lyons,  on  behalf  of  the  League,  contended 
that  all  true  Catholics  ought  to  unite  against  the  heretics. 

Henry's  promise  to  study  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  having  come  into  debate,  the  Archbishop  of 
Lyons  laid  much  stress  upon  the  apparent  insincerity  of 
his  professions,  and  denied  that  there  could  be  any  rea- 
sonable hope  of  his  conversion.  This  point  having  been 
put  thus  prominently  in  issue,  the  King  was  strongly 
urged  by  nil  his  advisers,  including  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  Protestants,  to  think  .seriously  of  em- 
bracing the  Roman  Catholic  faith  ; and  he  submitted 
himself  to  the  instructions  of  a churchman,  Du  Perron, 
in  the  tenets  of  that  religion.  Accordingly,  when  the 
managers  for  the  League  returned  on  the  19th  of  May,  May  19. 
and  insisted,  as  usual,  upon  the  necessity  lor  a Catholic  Overture* 
King,  the  Archbishop  of  Bourges  laid  before  them  a thc 
declaration  by  Henry  that  he  would  not  long  delay  his 
conversion,  which  had  already  made  some  progress,  and 
that  he  desired  to  be  assisted  in  the  good  work  by  the 
most  eminent  theologians  and  prelates.  The  Archbishop 
further  offered  an  immediate  treaty  for  peace,  upon  the 
basis  of  the  King’s  conversion  within  a limited  lime ; 
and  he  supported  these  communications  by  a speech  in 
which  he  explained  that  the  recantation  was  to  be  com- 
pleted without  the  intervention  of  the  Holy  Sec,  where 
the  influence  of  Spain  might  be  employed  to  occasion 
delay,  but  that  it  was  intended  to  solicit  the  Pupal  sanc- 
tion as  soon  as  the  King’s  public  reconciliation  to  the 
Church  had  been  effected.  He  furtiier  proposed,  in  evi- 
dence of  Henry's  sincerity,  a truce  for  three  months, 
which  must  necessarily  retard  the  progress  of  the  royal 
arms,  now  in  a train  of  success. 

The  deputies  of  the  League  were  much  troubled  and 
perplexed  by  this  communication,  and  retired  to  advise 
with  their  constituents.  The  Council  General  of  the 
League  took  the  plan  into  consideration.  In  the  mean 
time  copies  of  the  King's  declaration  and  of  the  Arch- 
bishop’s speech  were  industriously  circulated  by  the 
royulists,  and  that  the  Parisians  might  not  forget  his 
power,  while  they  received  proofs  of  his  moderation, 

Henry  besieged  and  took  Dreux.  one  of  the  marts  of  ll«  t*ke« 
Paris,  and  thus  increased  the  scarcity  already  severely  Drvux. 
felt  in  that  city. 

All  things  were  in  confusion;  much  discussion  took  Proposal* 
place  as  to  the  powers  of  the  States  General ; several  of°f8p**o« 
the  clergy  declared  for  an  accommodation.  The  Spanish 
ministers  again  pressed  the  claims  of  the  Infanta,  as 
niece  of  Henry  III.  and  heiress  of  the  House  of  Valois, 
but  it  was  not  disguised  that  her  hand  was  destined  for 
the  Austrian  Archduke  Ernest.  Even  the  zealot  Bishop 
of  Seniis  was  shocked  at  this  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
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Sal  iq  tie  taw,  the  immemorial  canon  of  tlte  monarchy,  for 
the  purpose  of  annexing  France  to  the  dominions  of  a 
foreign  crown.  The  deputies  of  the  League  maintained 
slowly  and  reluctantly  their  intercourse  with  the  King's 
Commissioners,  though  the  scene  of  conference  was 
more  than  once  altered  to  suit  their  convenience ; and 
they  seemed  unwilling  to  assent  to  any  agreement  which 
had  not  in  the  first  instance  received  the  Pope’s  appro- 
bation. The  people  became  very  anxious  for  peace,  and 
incensed  against  the  Spaniards,  whom  they  regarded  as 
its  opponents  hut  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  found  means  to 
quiet  them,  and  forbade  any  assemblage  of  more  than 
six  persons. 

The  Spaniards  now  proposed  that  the  Infanta  should 
share  the  throne  with  a French  Prince,  to  be  named  by 
Philip  ; and  this  concession  to  national  feeling,  together 
with  the  favour  of  the  more  bigoted  Roman  Catholics, 
and  the  attachment  of  those  who  were  in  their  pay,  (in- 
cluding four  thousand  of  the  poorest  families,  to  whom 
they  made  weekly  distributions  of  com.)  still  supported 
their  influence.  At  this  juncture  the  Parliament,  whom 
the  shocking  fate  of  Brisson  and  his  colleagues  had 
paralysed  for  a time,  and  had  intimidated  into  a tempo- 
riling  and  subservient  policy,  came  forward  to  warn  the 
Lieutenant-General  (possibly  at  his  own  suggestion) 
against  subjecting  France  to  a foreign  ruler,  and  solemnly 
pronounced  all  treaties  absolutely  null  and  void  which 
should  be  made  for  that  purpose. 

The  Spanish  envoys  nevertlicless  renewed  their  suit, 
naming  the  Duke  of  Guise  as  the  future  husband  of  the 
Princess.  Mayenne  having  failed  to  convince  his  nephew 
of  the  hollowness  of  this  proposal,  felt  himself  bound  to 
profess  acceptance  of  it,  clogged,  however,  with  such 
conditions  for  the  benefit  of  the  House  of  Guise  as  lie 
felt  assured  the  Spaniards  would  reject.  To  his  sur- 
prise, all  his  demands  were  acceded  to ; and  as  the  hope- 
less illness  of  the  Curdinal  de  Bourbon  at  this  time  put 
an  end  to  the  tiers  parti,  who  might  have  enabled  him 
to  resist  the  pretensions  of  Spain,  he  proposed  the 
scheme,  thus  modified,  for  the  consideration  of  the 
States.  It  was,  however,  suggested  to  that  assembly  by 
La  ChAtre,  whom  Mayenne  had  recently  created  a Mar- 
shal of  France,  that  it  would  be  imprudent  to  elect  a 
Sovereign  who  had  not  troops  at  hand  to  support 
their  choice  ; and  that  as  Henry  was  in  the  neighbour- 
hood at  the  head  of  his  army,  it  would  he  expedient  to 
accept  the  truce  which  he  offered.  Accordingly,  in  a 
solemn  Session  at  the  Louvre,  on  the  4th  of  July,  the 
ambassadors  were  assured  that  the  States  felt  grateful 
to  Philip  for  the  aid  which  he  had  lent  to  the  common 
cause,  but  that  the  posture  of  affairs  forbade  them  to 
proceed  at  that  time  to  an  election.  They  further  re- 
quested that  he  would  cause  his  army  to  approach  as 
6onn  as  possible,  test  they  should  he  forced  to  conclude 
a disadvantageous  peace.  The  ambassadors  replied  in 
vague  and  general  phrases,  and  retired.  This  abortive 
termination  of  intrigues  so  complicated  and  so  long 
continued,  showed  the  wont  of  common  interests  and 
feelings  among  the  Leaguers,  and  drew  upon  them  a 
degree  of  ridicule  which  hurt  their  cause  extremely. 

The  King  was  urged  by  his  generals,  who  were  tired 
of  the  war,  to  hasten  his  conversion ; and  on  the  25th 
of  J uly  he  was  reconciled  to  the  Church  at  St.  Denis,  in 
the  presence  of  a vast  multitude  who  hod  flocked  from 
Paris  to  witness  the  ceremony.  From  the  bands  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Bourges  he  received  absolution  provision- 
ally subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Pope.  If  this  recan- 


tation had  taken  place  before  be  was  at  the  head  of  a Antal*  of 
successful  army,  it  would  have  too  palpably  appeared  to  Fr«ner. 
be  extorted  by  his  necessities.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  had  delayed  it  longer,  the  Roman  Catholics  would  ro™ 
have  lost  all  hope,  and  would  have  deserted  his  standard, 

The  change,  therefore,  was  effected  at  the  very  moment  Jo 
when  it  was  most  important  for  his  interests ; and  we  A D 
can  find  in  his  conduct  few  traces  of  the  influence  of  jg]o 
any  higher  considerations.  It  is  clear,  however,  that 
the  Huguenots  could  not  have  brought  him  nearer  to  the 
throne ; and  it  should  seem  that  his  apostasy,  however 
lamentable  in  haelf,  did  not  materially  injure  the  Pro- 
testant cause. 

The  people,  notwithstanding  the  harangues  of  some 
of  their  preachers,  were  highly  delighted  with  the  King's 
conversion,  and  being  perfectly  weary  of  the  civil  war, 
they  forced  Mayenne  to  conclude  a truce  for  three  Truce, 
months,  commencing  on  the  1st  of  August.  At  the  Aug.  1. 
same  time,  to  gratify  (lie  Legate,  he  caused  the  States 
General  (who  had  passed  their  whole  time  in  the  vain 
discussion  of  formalities)  to  renew  the  oath  of  union, 
after  which  he  prorogued  them  till  September.  The  Satisfoe- 
citizens,  long  pent  up  within  their  walls,  were  refreshed  t,on  °f  the 
by  the  freedom  which  the  truce  allowed  them.  The 
members  of  the  two  parties,  going  into  the  provinces 
together,  and  mixing  with  each  other  in  the  usual  busi- 
ness of  the  harvest,  lost  half  their  bitterness  ; and  before 
the  end  of  August,  when  the  King  left  St.  Denis,  his 
frankness  and  affability  towards  those  who  visited  his 
quarters  had  gained  for  him  very  general  popularity.  The 
war  died  away  in  the  provinces ; the  highways  were  pro- 
tected, and  the  robbers,  who  swarmed  in  the  country, 
were  checked.  About  this  time,  however,  a fanatic 
named  Barriere  formed  a plan  for  the  King’s  assassina- 
tion, but  was  delected  and  put  to  death.  The  internal 
discords  and  embarrassments  of  the  League,  and  the 
unanimous  demands  of  the  people,  induced  Mayenne  to 
apply  for  a prolongation  of  itte  truce,  and  Henry  added  Truce 
two  months  to  its  extent.  prolongi-d. 

Negotiations  were  cautiously  opened  with  the  Pope,  a.  d. 
who  professed  the  strongest  distaste  for  Henry’s  over-  1594. 
lures,  and  even  insulted  his  ambassadors  so  pointedly  J*a.  10. 
that  they  left  Rome.  They  were  succeeded  by  a mission 
from  the  League,  who  failed,  however,  to  obtain  from 
him  any  promise  of  military  assistance ; and  the  King  of 
Spain,  disappointed  in  his  favourite  scheme,  continued 
bis  succours  with  little  good  will.  Neither  party  had 
money ; the  country  was  too  much  exhausted  to  yield 
any  regular  taxes,  and  Henry  relied  on  the  personal  ser- 
vice of  the  gentry,  and  the  League  on  foreign  assistance, 
for  carrying  on  the  war.  The  King,  when  he  renewed  Amnesty, 
the  truce,  took  occasion  to  exliort  all  his  subjects  to 
return  to  their  duty,  and  granted  a general  amnesty,  from  Accessions 
which  only  the  accomplices  of  Jacques  Clement  and  of  to th*  royal 
Barriere  were  excepted.  This  measure  had  the  happiest  PartJ* 
effect.  The  minister  Villeroy,  with  many  great  Lords  and 
Governors  of  places,  came  over  to  the  royal  cause ; and 
Lyons,  Orleans,  Aix,  with  the  greater  part  of  Picardy, 
followed  their  example.  Tire  King  was  consecrated  at  Pcb.  27. 
Chartres ; Rheims,  the  usual  place  of  consecration,  being 
in  the  hands  of  the  Gubes.  In  the  mean  time  Mayenne  Conduct  of 
remained  undecided,  disliking  the  terms  of  peace,  yet  ill  Mayenne. 
prepared  to  renew  hostilities.  Having  dismissed  Bolin, 
the  mild  and  popular  Governor  of  Paris,  on  account  of  a 
supposed  inclination  for  peace,  the  Lieutenant-General 
was  emphatically  reminded  by  the  Parliament  that  on 
entering  upon  his  office  he  had  undertaken  to  act  in 
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concert  with  them,  an  engagement  which  he  had  grossly 
violated.  They  further  signified  an  intention  of  apply- 
ing themselves  more  closely  to  political  affairs. 

To  counteract  this  respectable  authority,  Mayenne  did 
not  scruple  to  revive  the  base  faction  of  the  Sixteen, 
whom  he  had  himself  suppressed;  and  with  (heir  aid, 
and  that  of  the  minotum , (consisting  of  the  low  popu- 
lace. who  received  from  the  Spaniards  the  weekly  allow- 
ance of  a mwoty  or  something  less  than  an  English 
bushel  each  of  corn,)  he  hoped  to  control  the  well-dis- 
posed citizens.  He  banished  all  who  fell  under  his 
suspicion.  Beliu  was  replaced  by  the  Count  of  Brissac, 
who  had  played  so  conspicuous  a part  on  the  day  of  the 
barricades.  That  officer,  however,  contrary  to  ail  ex- 
pectation, employed  himself  in  concert  with  the  Presi- 
dent Le  Malt  re,  and  other  magistrates  of  distinction,  in 
a secret  negotiation  for  peace  upon  liberal  and  compre- 
hensive terms.  Mayenne  proceeded  to  Cltampagne,  to 
consult  with  the  other  members  of  the  House  of  Guise, 
and  to  receive  the  Spanish  auxi  juries  who  were  approach- 
ing ; but  before  leaving  Paris  he  was  guilty  of  several 
disingenuous  actions.  Among  other  things,  he  procured 
a secret  meeting  of  the  Sixteen,  and  assured  himself  of 
their  hostility  to  the  King.  He  afterwards  disavowed 
before  the  Parliament  all  connection  with  this  meeting. 

The  task  of  Brissac  was  difficult.  The  Leaguers 
were  zealous,  vigilant,  and  bloody ; and  they  behaved 
at  this  time  with  unusual  ferocity,  and  threatened  to 
bury  themselves  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  capital  rather 
than  yield  it  to  a heretic.  He  conducted  himself  towards 
them  with  an  elaborate  inconsistency  which  rendered 
his  designs  impenetrable.  He  got  rid  of  part  of  the 
garrison,  under  pretence  of  sending  them  to  escort  a 
convoy,  and  he  intrusted  all  the  important  posts  to  men 
upon  whom  he  could  rely.  Early  in  the  morning  of  U>e 
22d  of  March,  the  royal  troops  were  admitted  within 
the  gates,  (no  resistance  being  offered  except  by  some 
Spaniards,  who  were  instantly  cut  to  pieces,)  and  they 
quickly  occupied  all  the  commanding  stations  in  the 
city,  while  the  Leaguers  shut  themselves  up  in  their  own 
houses.  The  King  having  received  the  keys  from 
Brissac  and  the  Provost  of  the  merchants,  made  a public 
entry  surrounded  by  his  nobles,  and  was  hailed  on  all  sides 
with  loyal  acclamations.  He  preceded  to  the  cathedral, 
where  the  Te  Dtrum  was  chanted ; he  then  repaired  to 
the  Louvre  ; and  in  the  afternoon  the  shops  were  open, 
and  all  traces  of  war  had  disappeared.  One  of  the 
King's  first  acts  was  to  send  to  the  Duchesses  of  Ne- 
mours and  of  Montpeusier  an  assurance  of  his  protec- 
tion, and  though  he  was  compelled  to  banish  the  most 
seditious  of  the  inhabitants,  he  cordially  received  all  the 
others  into  favour.  The  Spanish  garrison  marched  out 
with  the  honours  of  war ; the  envoys  and  the  Legate 
also  withdrew.  The  clergy,  with  some  exceptions,  ac- 
knowledged the  sincerity  of  his  conversion,  and  sub- 
mitted to  his  authority  ; and  the  recusants  were  protected 
by  him  from  molestation ; nor  could  any  thing  exceed 
the  magnanimity  and  clemency  of  his  whole  demeanour, 
it  was  about  this  time  that  his  subjects  began  to  distin- 
guish him  by  the  title  of  Great 

He  now  experienced  the  difficulties  incident  to  a 
restoration,  ft  was  often  his  lot  to  disgust  his  old  and 
tried  adherents  in  conciliating  those  who  had  borne 
arms  against  him  ; and  the  jealousy  of  his  new  servants 
was  called  forth  whenever  his  ancient  followers  were  pre- 
ferred. As  soon  a»  he  had  settled  the  civil  government 
be  resumed  bis  military  operations,  and,  iu  spite  of  the 


efforts  of  Mayenne  and  his  Spanish  allies,  he  besieged  Annuls  of 
and  took  Laon,  u town  in  which  the  Duke  hud  depo-  France, 
sited  a part  of  his  family,  and  his  principal  effects.  Many 
important  places  returned  to  obedience.  The  Duke  of  from 
Guise  made  his  peace,  and  having  been  appointed  Go-  *•  D* 
vernor  of  Provence,  acted  in  the  King's  interest  with  1589. 
zeal  and  fidelity,  and  at  length  reduced  the  Duke  of  * 
Epernon,  whose  power  in  the  South  was  very  great  Aii 
alliance  was  concluded  with  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  and  of* 
in  a short  lime  the  whole  of  France  was  united  under  the  war. 
the  King,  except  that  the  Spaniards  still  supported  the 
Duke  of  Mercaiur  in  Brittany,  and  the  Duke  of  Aum&le 
iu  Picardy;  while  in  Burgundy  Mayenne  endeavoured 
to  make  hear),  and  the  Duke  of  Joyeuse  retained  the 
town  aud  district  of  Toulouse. 

To  soothe  the  Protestants,  whose  trust  in  him  was 
gTeally  impaired,  the  King  renewed  tlie  indulgence  of 
the  Edict  of  Poitiers.  A little  later  he  took  the  precau- 
tion of  placing  near  hi*  own  person  his  heir  presumptive, 
the  young  Prince  of  Conde.  who  might  have  grown  up 
into  a formidable  head  of  the  party.  Henry’s  life  was  Ore.  27. 
aguiu  attempted,  towards  the  dose  of  this  rear,  by  a The  King’s 
young  enthusiast  named  Jean  Chfttel,  and  tlie  blow  only  . 

failed  of  effect  because  the  King  happened  to  stoop  at’  " 
the  moment  when  it  was  struck.  It  was  alleged  that 
the  assassin  had  been  instigated  to  this  crime  by  senti- 
ments which  he  had  imbibed  among  the  Jesuits  ; aud  an 
investigation  took  place,  which  ended  in  the  execution 
of  Guignard,  one  of  the  order,  and  in  the  expulsion  of  ^ n 
the  whole  society  from  France.  Guignard’s  offence  1595 
consisted  simply  in  the  fact,  (hut  papers  reflecting  upon  jdII 
the  King,  and  written  some  time  before,  were  found  in  Banish- 
bis  possession  ; and  no  distinct  charge  was  either  meat  uf  the 
made  or  proved  against  the  community.  Chfttel  was  J^ui*1** 
destroyed  hy  a cruel  death,  ami  his  father,  though 
absolved  from  uny  degree  of  guilt,  was  heavily  fined, 
and  twuishcd  from  France,  and  his  house  was  razed  to 
the  ground. 

War  was  now  proclaimed  against  Spain,  chiefly  at  War  with 
the  instance  of  the  Duke  of  Bouillon  and  other  heads  of  Spain, 
the  Huguenot  party.  Mayenne  was  chased  out  of  Bur- 
gundy by  the  Monachal  de  Biron,  son  of  the  commander 
who  first  bore  that  Mine ; he  reappeared,  however,  in 
Franche  Comttf,  aided  by  a powerful  army  under  the 
Constable  of  Castile,  who  had  inarched  from  Italy  to 
his  assistance.  The  King  advanced  to  meet  them,  and 
having  accidentally  come  into  contact  with  the  enemy  at 
a place  called  Fontaine  Fian<;ai8e,  not  far  from  Dijon,  June  5. 
he  was  enabled  by  an  extraordinary  combination  of  skill, 
good  fortune,  and  heroic  courage,  to  baffle,  deceive,  and  piancai»e, 
disconcert,  with  asmall  party  of  cavalry,  the  whole  army 
which  hod  been  thought  sufficient  for  the  invasion  of 
France.  The  Spanish  general  hastily  concluded  a 
treaty  of  neutrality  for  Franche  Comte,  and  took  his 
route  again  for  Milan.  The  Spaniards,  however,  gained 
Calais,  and  several  places  in  Picardy.  Some  of  the 
governors  of  provinces  feeling  anxious  to  prevent  the  con- 
solidation of  the  centra!  Government,  stood  aloof  from 
the  King,  and  Bouillon  and  his  party  entirely  withheld  Conduct 
their  assistance,  t toping  to  make  better  terms  with  Henry  of  the 
if  lie  should  be  pressed.  In  the  South  hi#  success  at  Buga««rta» 
Fontaine  Fran$ais*  was  decisive,  aud  he  took  this  op- 
portunity of  visiting  Lyons,  and  of  re-establishing  order 
in  several  provinces.  The  entire  disorder  into  which 
every  thing  relating  to  taxation  had  fallen,  made  it  neces- 
sary to  issue  some  new  financial  ordinances. 

Mayenne,  perceiving  that  the  cause  of  the  League  wa# 
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hopeless,  at  length  submitted,  but  was  allowed  by  Henry 
to  defer  any  public  acknowledgment  of  his  authority 
until  the  Tope  should  have  granted  him  absolution. 
This  concession,  deemed  so  material  to  Henry’s  title, 
was  extorted  from  Clement  by  his  fear  of  losing  France 
by  too  great  obduracy,  and  the  ceremony  was  performed 
at  Rome  on  the  17  th  of  September,  in  spite  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Spanish  ambassador.  Henry  was  repre- 
sented by  Du  Perron  and  D'Ossat,  who  pledged  him 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and 
the  discouragement  of  heresy,  and  to  the  due  jierfonn- 
ance  of  the  religious  duties  prescribed  by  the  Church. 
Mayenne's  reconciliation  took  place  soon  alter,  and  he 
was,  with  the  rest  of  the  family  of  Guise,  discharged 
from  all  blame,  and  from  ull  prosecution,  on  account  of 
the  death  of  Henry  III.  The  Edict,  however,  contain- 
ing this  provision,  was  not  registered  by  the  Parliament 
without  very  strenuous  opposition.  Toulouse  and  many 
other  places  were  now  rendered  to  the  King,  who  is 
henceforth  to  be  regarded,  not  as  an  adventurer  struggling 
for  the  throne,  but  as  its  rightful  and  undoubted  occu- 
pant. The  country  wos  visited  this  year  with  a famine 
and  a plague,  probably  caused  by  the  ravages  of  the 
civil  war. 

The  King  exerted  himself  against  the  Spaniards, 
and  recovered  several  places.  Meanwhile  the  Roman 
Catholic  had  become  the  court  religion.  The  Princess 
of  Condi,  on  conforming  to  it,  hail  been  relieved  from 
all  the  consequences,  whether  temporal  or  spiritual,  of 
the  suspicion  which  attached  to  her  with  reference  to 
her  husband's  death.  The  members  of  the  League  were 
conciliated  with  preferments  of  every  kind  ; and  the  Pro- 
testants, who  saw  this  with  displeasure,  and  who  had 
obtained  no  permanent  security  for  the  exercise  of  their 
religion,  were  obliged  to  hold  several  assemblies  for  the 
purpose  of  devising  means  of  relief. 

The  financial  difficulties  of  the  country  were  so  great, 
that  Henry  was  persuaded  to  convoke  at  Rouen  an  as- 
sembly of  '*  jVotoftfet."  consisting  of  persons  named  by 
himself  from  every  class  of  his  subjects.  To  them  he 
referred  the  question  of  his  revenues.  After  a winter 
spent  in  very  languid  discussion,  they  recommended  a 
scheme,  which  failed  signally  upon  trial.  Henry  passed 
the  winter  amidst  the  dissipation  of  Paris,  and  had 
apparently  forgotten  the  war,  when  he  suddenly  learnt 
that  the  important  lown  of  Amiens  had  been  taken  by 
the  Spaniards.  He  immediately  laid  siege  to  it,  and  by 
great  exertions  was  enabled  to  reduce  it  by  the  end  of 
September,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  Archduke 
to  relieve  it.  The  Protestants  not  only  withheld  their 
assistance  upon  this  occasion,  but  renewed  their  applica- 
tions so  significantly,  that  the  King  found  it  necessary 
to  address  himself  in  earnest  to  their  affairs.  After  the 
taking  of  Amiens,  he  was  put  in  possession  of  Brittany 
by  the  Duke  of  Mercocur,  and  being  now  in  a condition 
to  treat  with  Spain,  and  anxious  to  secure  repose  for  his 
country,  he  entered  into  negotiations,  and  concluded 
peace  at  Vervins,  by  which  he  recovered  all  the  places  in 
France  which  Spain  had  seized  during  the  war.  In  this 
treaty  his  faithful  allies,  England  and  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, were  not  comprehended,  although  he  had  bound 
himself  not  to  make  peace  w ithout  them. 

A little  before  the  peace  of  Vervins,  the  position  of 
religious  parties  was  adjusted  by  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
This  measure  gave  permanent  efTect  to  the  provisional 
arrangements  contained  in  various  treaties  which  were 
coucludcd  between  1561,  and  the  Edict  of  Poitiers  in 


1577.  It  re-established  the  exercise  of  the  Roman  Annslt  of 
Catholic  religion  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  ; it  granted  _raiicg'  f 
liberty  of  conscience  to  the  Protestant*,  and  provided 
that  they  should  not  be  compelled  to  take  part  in  any  A D 
religious  ceremony  repugnant  to  their  creed.  The  public  ^ 
exercise  of  their  religion  was  permitted  in  all  the  towns 
where  it  had  continued  during  the  two  preceding  years,  A Dt 
and  in  some  other  places  where  it  had  been  conceded  by  Ido. 
former  treaties,  though  subsequently  interrupted.  In  the 
rural  districts,  the  higher  class  of  proprietors  were 
allowed  a free  performance  of  the  worship  for  them- 
selves and  their  families,  and  whomsoever  they  chose  to 
admit  ; persons  of  inferior  condition  were  restricted  to 
family  worship.  In  certain  places  the  exercise  of  the 
new  religion  was  forbidden,  in  pursuance  of  conventions 
made  with  the  various  chiefs  of  the  League  on  their 
submission.  The  Protestants  were  bouud  to  pay  tithes, 
and  to  abstain  from  any  irreverence  towards  any  of  the 
ceremonies  of  the  church.  Their  poor  were  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  benefit  of  hospitals  and  other  public  chari- 
ties, and  Protestants  were  declared  eligible  to  all  civil 
offices.  To  form  a tribunal  for  enforcing  the  execution 
of  these  enactments,  a chamber  was  added  to  each  of  the 
Parliaments,  called  the  Chamber  of  the  Edict.  It  was 
to  be  composed  equally  of  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics.  By  secret  articles  the  King  granted  to  the 
Protestants  certain  places  of  surety  for  eight  years, 
along  with  a considerable  sum  for  the  support  of  their 
garrisons.  This  Edict  was  registered  by  the  Parliament 
by  the  King's  express  command,  after  a very  long  and 
obstinate  resistance. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  misery  and  desolation  to  State  of  ths 
which  France  was  reduced  by  Forty  years  of  civil  war.  nation. 
Crimes  of  every  kind  had  long  been  so  common,  that, 
we  are  told,  the  age  had  lost  the  power  of  distinguishing 
between  virtue  ami  vice.  Manufactures  and  commerce 
were  at  an  end,  and  the  highways  were  so  overrun 
with  briers  and  thorns  that  their  track  could  with  diffi- 
culty be  discovered.  The  fortifications  had  everywhere 
become  ruinous,  and  the  marine  was  entirely  neglected. 

Henry  now  had  lime  to  think  of  the  welfare  of  his  sub- 
jects. His  finances  were  intrusted  at  first  to  the  care  of  a 
council,  of  which  the  Marquis  of  Rosny,  afterwards  Duke 
of  Sully,  was  by  far  the  most  active  member  ; they  were  Condition 
subsequently  put  under  the  sole  superintendence  of  that  ^ tj,e 
statesman,  who  was  eminently  qualified  both  to  ascertain  finance*, 
the  evil,  and  to  devise  u remedy.  Enormous  frauds  were 
found  to  have  been  practised  in  the  management  of  the 
revenue  ; so  that  out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
of  livres  which  were  annually  levied  upon  the  people,  only 
thirty  millions  found  their  way  into  the  treasury.  The 
taxes  were  of  an  oppressive  nature,  and  were  most 
vexatiously  collected.  The  claims  upon  the  treasury 
amounted  to  three  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  livres, 
of  which  thirty-two  millions  (upwards  of  one  million  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds  Met  ling)  had  keen  incurred  in 
purchasing  the  adhesion  of  the  chiefs  of  the  League. 

Sully,  regardless  of  clamour,  dismissed  the  super-  Sully'* 
fliious  officers  of  the  revenue,  called  dishonest  contractors  improvo- 
lo  account,  remitted  hopeless  arrears,  modified  some  n,ent*- 
taxes,  abolished  others,  and  let  the  whole  to  new  farmers, 
fairly  ami  without  favouritism,  lie  also  put  an  end  to 
the  extortion  practised  by  many  public  officers.  At  the 
same  lime  he  reduced  the  expenditure  in  every  branch 
of  the  government,  and  simplified  the  mode  of  keeping 
accounts.  He  endeavoured  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
marine  force,  and  set  apart  a certain  sum  for  the  repan  , 
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of  public  buildings,  and  of  fortified  places.  Canals  and 
bridges  were  made,  forests  were  cleared,  marshes  drained, 
roads  multiplied  and  improved.  Commercial  regulations 
were  issued,  some  of  very  questionable  expediency,  but 
all  evincing  a watchful  and  benevolent  regard  for  the 
public  interest.  Foreign  stuffs  wrought  with  gold  and 
silver  were  prohibited,  the  interest  of  money,  which  was 
eight  or  ten  per  cent.,  was  fixed  by  law  at  six  per  cent. ; 
all  foreign  coins,  except  the  Spanish,  were  excluded 
from  the  currency,  and  the  exportation  of  money  was 
forbidden.  The  cultivation  of  mulberries  was  encou- 
raged, notwithstanding  Sully's  opposition,  and  silk 
and  many  other  useful  manufactures  met  with  a high 
degree  of  favour  and  protection.  The  less  beneficial 
regulations  were  evaded,  and  the  resources  of  the 
nation  rapidly  expanded.  Every  department  of  admi- 
nistration was  brought  into  activity  under  the  vigilant 
care  of  the  monarch,  and  the  country  gradually  settled 
into  a tranquil  and  natural  condition.  The  moral  taint, 
however,  which  it  had  contracted  during  so  many  years 
of  anarchy  and  evil,  was  deep  and  permanent. 

Henry’s  only  sister,  the  Princess  Catherine,  had  long 
been  attached  to  her  cousin  the  Count  of  Soissons,  the 
youngest  brother  of  the  family  of  Condt* ; but  the  King, 
dreading  the  further  aggrandizement  of  that  house,  reso- 
lutely opposed  their  union,  and  the  Princess  was  at 
length  persuaded  to  marry  the  Duke  of  Bar,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine.  The  King  was  childless, 
and  had  long  been  separated  from  his  wife,  Margaret  of 
Valois,  and  it  was  in  contemplation  to  procure  her  acqui- 
escence in  a divorce,  in  order  that  he  might  marry  again. 
A difficulty  arose,  from  hit  wish  to  marry  his  mistress, 
Gabriel le  D'Estrees,  Duchess  of  Beaufort,  to  whom  he 
was  devotedly  attached,  and  to  whose  children  by  him 
he  had  not  scrupled  to  give  a baptism  of  royal  magnifi- 
cence. Being  earnestly  reminded  of  the  evils  of  a dis- 
puted succession,  the  probable  consequence  of  such  a 
match,  he  abandoned  this  design,  and  Gabrielle  died  not 
long  after.  She  was  thought  to  have  used  her  great 
influence  not  discreditably  upon  the  whole.  Her  suc- 
cessor in  the  King's  affections  was  Mademoiselle  D'En- 
t rogues,  created  Marchioness  ofVerneuil,  a person  in 
every  way  unworthy  of  his  confidence.  His  divorce  was 
now  put  in  train,  and  overtures  of  marriage  were  made 
to  Mary  of  Medicis,  a Princess  of  Florence. 

The  Mardchal  Duke  of  Biron,  who  inherited  the  mi- 
litary talents  of  his  eminent  father,  and  who  was  loaded 
with  all  the  favours  which  the  King  of  France  could 
bestow,  having  become  deeply  embarrassed  by  losses  at 
play,  and  being  of  a haughty  and  jealous  temper,  had 
allowed  himself  to  be  corrupted  by  the  agents  of  Spain, 
who  persuaded  him  that  the  King  was  envious  of  his 
superior  merit,  and  seduced  him  from  his  duty  by  the 
promise  of  Bti  independent  sovereignty  in  some  frontier 
province  of  France,  with  the  hand  of  a Spanish  Princess. 
About  this  time  the  Duke  of  Savoy  came  to  Paris  to 
negotiate  concerning  the  Marquisate  of  Saluces,  a terri- 
tory of  France,  which  be  had  usurped  during  the  war, 
and  the  restitution  of  which  was  now  demanded.  His 
first  care  was  to  create  an  interest  in  the  court,  and  to 
conciliate  such  of  the  nobility  as  he  found  to  be  discon- 
tented ; foremost  of  these  was  Biron,  who  fancied  him- 
self undervalued  by  the  King.  Through  the  agency  of 
La  Fin,  a secret  correspondent  of  the  court  of  Spain  and 
of  the  banished  Leaguers,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  should  put  Biron  in  possession  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  Burgundy,  and  that  he  should  marry  one  of 
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the  daughters  of  Savoy.  Biron  undertook,  in  case  of  a Annals  of 
war  between  F ranee  and  Savoy,  to  raise  all  the  maicon-  frauc<i'  ^ 
tents  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  put  himself  at  their  head.  1 — 
Before  leaving  Paris,  the  Duke  of  Savoy  signed  a treaty 
with  the  King,  by  which  he  bound  himself  to  restore  the 
Marquisate,  or  an  equivalent  territory;  but  he  required 
a delay  of  eighteen  months,  that  he  might  consult  his 
nobility  before  the  treaty  became  conclusive.  These 
eighteen  months  were  reduced  to  three  by  the  advice  of  WaTwith 
Sully,  now  Master  of  the  Ordnance,  who  made  imme-  Savoy, 
diate  preparation  for  the  war  which  he  saw  must  ensue,  a.  d. 
Finding  himself  once  more  at  home,  the  Duke  absolutely  1600. 

refused  to  confirm  the  treaty,  and  he  bid  defiance  to 
Henry,  who  marched  immediately  into  his  territories, 
and  reduced  Montmelian  and  many  of  his  strongest 
places.  The  command  of  the  royal  army  was  intrusted 
to  Biron,  and  though  he  traitorously  revealed  to  the  offi- 
cers of  Savoy  many  important  particulars,  the  fortresses 
were  so  ill  defended,  and  his  army  was  so  well  com- 
manded and  appointed,  that  he  laboured  in  - vain  to 
retard  its  success.  He  also  evinced  a want  of  that 
hardihood  which  is  necessary  for  tlic  execution  of  such 
schemes  as  he  was  then  engaged  in ; and  La  Fin  anti- 
cipating his  failure,  began  to  accumulate  papers  and 
other  evidence  which  might,  in  such  a case,  be  advanta- 
geously produced  by  himself.  He  encouraged  Biron, 
meanwhile,  in  forming  additional  engagements  with 
Spain  and  with  Savoy. 

Henry’s  divorce  was  completed,  and  leaving  his  mi-  New. 
nisters  to  negotiate,  he  repaired  to  Lyons  to  meet  his  ‘HusKing** 
new  Queen,  Mary  of  Mcdicis  ; their  nuptials  were  cele- 
bra  ted  with  universal  rejoicing.  The  Duke  of  Savoy 
made  peace,  retaining  Saluces  at  the  sacrifice  of  other  Savoy, 
territories  not  less  valuable.  The  King,  who  had  con- 
ceived some  suspicion  of  Biron's  practices,  spoke  to  him 
on  the  subject,  promising  a free  pardon  if  he  would  con- 
fess the  whole  without  reserve.  Biron  uncandidly  made  Biron  par- 
some  half  disclosures,  and  received  the  King’s  forgive-  daoed. 
ness,  with  the  admonition,  that  any  relapse  would  be 
fatal  to  him.  Again  he  renewed  his  former  treasonable  He  renews 
connections,  taking  care,  however,  to  discard  La  Fin,  hi«  j*ae- 
and  all  those  to  whom  his  previous  correspondence  was  t'cc*’ 
known.  He  was  sent,  soon  after,  as  ambassador  to  the 
court  of  England,  where  he  had  the  imprudence  to  dis- 
cuss the  recent  punishment  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and 
received  from  Elizabeth  a most  significant  warning. 

He  next  went  to  renew  the  treaty  of  alliance  between 
France  and  the  Cantons  of  Switzerland  ; after  which  he 
entered  into  an  extraordinary  understanding  with  the 
Duke  of  Bouillon  and  the  Count  of  Auvergne,  (brother 
uterine  of  the  Marchioness  ofVerneuil,  and  natural  son 
of  Charles  IX.)  They  seem  to  have  contemplated  in- 
surrection, and  to  compel  the  King  to  recognise  the 
Marchioness  as  Queen,  and  her  children  as  legitimate, 
to  the  prejudice  of  Mary  of  Mcdicis  and  her  son  the 
Dauphin,  born,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  nation,  in  1601. 

The  conspirators  excited  a spirit  ol  disaffection,  by  railing 
against  the  taxes,  and  by  persuading  the  people  that  the 
King  was  destroying  the  privileges  of  all  classes,  nnd 
building  fortresses,  in  older  that  he  might  govern 
unchecked  by  law.  Henry  had  much  difficulty  in  putting 
down  the  mutinous  tendency  which  these  discourses 
produced  in  Poitou  and  the  adjacent  provinces.  He 
suspected  Biron  of  causing  this  spirit,  and  he  received 
hints  to  the  same  effect  from  his  envoy  at  Venice,  Du- 
fresne  Canaye,  who  had  traced  Biron's  connections  with 
the  Count  of  Fueiucs,  the  Spanish  Governor  of  Milan. 
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Biron  showed  hi*  distrust  of  La  Fin,  hy  causing  the 
latter’s  secretary,  Renaze,  to  he  seduced  into  Savoy,  and 
there  thrown  into  prison.  La  Fin  now  came  forward 
and  revealed  all  that  he  knew  of  tike  schemes  of  Biron. 
It  was  thought  expedient  to  summon  that  nobleman  to 
court,  where  he  presented  himself  with  a resolute  and 
haughty  demeanour.  The  King,  who  could  not  forget 
his  great  services,  generously  pressed  for  his  entire  confi- 
dence, promising  him  upon  this  condition  a general 
pardon  ; but  he  maintained  an  obstinate  reserve,  which 
not  even  Henry's  repeated  invitations  and  entreaties 
conld  overcome. 

At  length  he  was  put  under  arrest,  and  brought  to 
trial  before  the  Parliament.  The  heads  of  accusation 
(selected  from  many  others,  as  implicating  no  one  be- 
sides Biron)  were,  that  he  had  been  in  communication 
with  the  Archduke  ; that  he  had  entered  into  a treaty 
with  the  Dnke  of  Savoy  and  with  the  Count  of  Fuentes, 
acting  for  Spain  ; that  he  was  in  understanding  wit) i the 
enemy  in  the  war  against  Savoy,  so  as  to  retard  the 
taking  of  the  enemy's  fortresses,  and  to  expose  the 
royal  army  to  various  reverses ; and  that  he  had  given 
notice  to  the  Governor  of  St.  Catherine  to  fire  upon  a 
spot  to  which  he  was  to  bring  the  King.  The  testimony 
of  La  Fin,  not  a very  trustworthy  witness,  was  con- 
firmed by  mnny  letters  and  papers  which  he  bad  pre- 
served, and  by  the  timely  arrival  of  his  secretary  Renaze, 
who  had  escaped  from  his  prison  in  Savoy.  Biron  then 
claimed  the  benefit  of  the  verbal  parrlon  of  Lyons,  sub- 
sequent to  the  offences  charged  against  him.  But  as 
he  admitted  that  he  had  not  fulfilled,  by  an  unreserved 
disclosure,  the  sole  condition  upon  which  the  King's 
forgiveness  was  offered,  this  defence  was  not  sustained  ; 
and  the  court  further  held,  that  the  continuance  of  his 
intrigues  had  been  proved,  down  to  a period  later  than 
the  pardon.  Notwithstanding  a spirited  and  affecting 
speech,  he  was  found  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  was 
condemned  to  be  beheaded  in  the  Place  de  Grift,  He 
died  with  much  passion  and  weakness,  earnestly  denying 
to  the  last  that  he  had  ever  knowingly  endangered  the 
King’s  life.  D'Auvergne  was  also  arrested,  but  was  par- 
doned after  a short  confinement-  Bouillon  remained  in 
Germany,  beyond  the  King's  reach.  The  Prince  of 
Joinville,  a younger  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  was 
afterwards  found  to  have  entered  into  treasonable  on- 
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gagements  with  Spain,  but  was  spared  iu  consideration 
of  his  youth. 

In  the  summer  of  1601  Henry  made  a journey  to 
Calais,  and  the  Queen  of  England,  anxious  to  see  and 
communicate  with  him,  repnired  to  Dover.  It  was 
found  impossible,  however,  to  make  arrangements  for  a 
personal  interview,  and  Henry  at  length  sent  over  Sally, 
his  most  trusted  minister,  to  confer  privately  with  Eliza- 
beth. The  Queen  opened  a scheme,  embodying  the 
very  sentiments  which  Henry  had  long  secretly  enter- 
tained. and  having  for  its  object  to  humble  the  House  of 
Austria,  which  then  aimed  at  universal  dominion,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  secure  the  liberties  of  Europe  by  the 
erection  of  new  States,  and  by  an  altered  distribution  of 
power.  Sully  assured  the  Queen  of  his  master’s  entire 
concurrence  in  these  views,  but  represented  that  the 
condition  of  France,  to  which  repose  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, would  compel  that  power  to  abstain  for  some 
years  from  any  active  exertions.  Events  afterwards 
showed,  that  the  empire  which  they  dreaded  had  already 
begun  to  decay. 

The  Duke  of  Epermro  having  by  his  arrogance  pro- 


voked an  insurrectionary  movement  in  Metz  and  the  Annalac# 
Messin  district,  of  which  he  was  Governor,  both  parties  1 

appealed  to  the  King,  who  repaired  to  Metz  with  his 
whole  court,  and  restored  tranquillity,  though  he  gave 
great  offence  to  D'Epemon  by  withholding  from  him  the  j^gg 
absolute  ascendency  which  he  desired.  Duelling,  which  * 

prevailed  through  France  to  an  incredible  extent,  waa  A D# 
forbidden  on  pain  of  death,  and  all  dispute*  of  honour  1610. 
were  ordered  to  be  referred  to  a tribunal  consisting  of  Inturrec- 
the  Marshals  of  France.  But  it  was  found  impossible  i ion  at 
to  enforce  this  law,  so  adverse  to  the  national  feelings.  JJ****. 

It  has  been  computed  that  four  thousand  French  gen-  ue  aa^’ 
tlemcn  were  killed  in  duels  during  Henry’s  reign. 

A colony  was  sent  out  to  Canada  during  this  year,  Colonysent 
which  was  also  marked  by  the  death  of  Elizabeth  of  t-anado. 
England.  Henry's  ancient  ally,  with  whom  he  had  the 
most  perfect  relations  of  private  regard  and  confidence,  of  Kokand, 
and  of  common  sentiments  and  interests.  Sully  was 
sent  to  compliment  James  on  his  accession,  and  tp  en- 
gage him  in  a treaty  for  the  support  of  Holland.  After 
some  delay,  this  negotiation  was  successful.  It  was  sti-  Treaty  with 
pulated  that  the  two  Kings  should  allow  the  Dutch  to  James, 
levy  forces  in  their  respective  dominions,  and  shonld 
secretly  assist  them  with  money,  and  should  also  aid 
each  other  if  either  were  attacked  by  the  Spaniards.  In 
the  following  year  England  concluded  a peace  with 
Spain,  which  had  on  unfavourable  effect  upon  the 
fortunes  of  the  United  Provinces,  though  the  power  of 
sending  assistance  to  them  was  reserved  by  secret 
articles. 

Many  of  the  domestics  and  confidants  of  Biron  had  Practice* 
fled  to  foreign  courts,  where,  in  concert  with  the  emissa- 
ries  of  Spain,  they  intrigued  against  the  King.  At  Venice  in^* 
he  was  represented  as  the  slave  of  Rome ; at  Rome  he 
was  slated  fo  be  a secret  enemy  of  the  Roman  faith. 

Bouillon  travelled  through  the  Protestant  States  of  Ger-  The  Duke 
many,  styling  himself  the  martyr  of  their  religion,  uud  ofBvuiUun. 
the  object  of  persecution  on  the  part  of  an  ungrateful 
King,  whom  he  had  placed  on  the  throne.  Not  a few 
of  Biroo’s  friends  in  the  Southern  provinces  declaimed 
against  the  King's  taxes,  and  his  supposed  endeavours 
to  establish  a despotism.  The  court  of  Madrid,  which 
had  first  adopted  the  plan  of  maintaining  resident  minis- 
ters in  foreign  countries,  established  at  Paris  an  ambas- 
sador, Zuniga,  a man  well  fitted  to  advance  its  designs.  Intrigues 
By  his  singular  address  he  ingratiated  himself  at°fd»« 
the  same  time  with  the  Queen  and  the  mistress  ; he  en- 
joyed  the  King's  favour,  and  hod  the  greatest  influence 
among  the  courtiers.  He  even  became  privy,  through 
the  treason  of  a secretary,  to  the  contents  of  the  minister 
Villeroy's  despatches,  but  this  practice  was  discovered 
and  checked. 

The  Queen,  whose  temper,  naturally  peevish,  was  not  a.  d.  , 
proof  against  the  frequent  annoyances  and  jealousies  1604. 
which  Henry’s  conduct  occasioned,  had  two  confi-  Dom**t»o 
dcutial  attendants,  Leonora  Galigai  and  her  husband 
Conchitii,  who  had  both  come  from  Florence  in  her " eary‘ 
train.  These  persons  carefully  fomented  the  discord 
between  Mary  and  the  King,  who  was  disgusted  at  the 
authority  they  possessed  with  her.  He  suffered  himself 
also  to  be  much  disturbed  by  the  caprices  of  his  worth- 
less mistress ; and  he  knew  that  both  the  parties  who 
caused  him  so  much  vexation  were  in  the  interest  of 
Spain.  By  Stilly’s  advice  he  determined  to  send  away 
tiie  Spanish  ambassador,  and  to  order  Coachini  and  hit 
wife  to  return  to  Italy.  But  to  this  sacrifice  the  Queen 
refused  her  consent  Zuniga  had  persuaded  her  that  the 
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B»^ory-  King  wt»  viewed  with  suspicion  by  Che  Roman  Catho- 
lics and  that  the  obedience  of  that  party,  and  the  suc- 
cession of  her  children,  could  only  be  secured  by  a 
connection  with  Spain,  the  great  Roman  Catholic  power. 
The  Queen,  deceived  by  these  suggestions,  took  pleasure 
in  thwarting  her  husband.  Zuniga’s  influence  was  great 
with  the  Marchioness  of  Vcrneuil,  who,  with  her  brother 
Auvergne,  had  come  to  rely  entirely  upon  Spain  lor  pro- 
tection, and  had  lost  all  attachment  to  the  King.  The 
friends  of  the  Marchioness  encouraged  her  ambitions 
views,  founded  upon  a promise  of  marriage  which  Henry 
had  given  her  in  writing ; at  leugth,  alarmed  at  her  tone, 
he  demanded  and  with  much  difficulty  enforced  its  res- 
titution. 

The  machinations  of  the  family  did  not  end  here. 
D’En™^  The  Count  D’Entraguea,  father  of  the  Murchioness  of 
tragues.  Verneuil,  whose  connection  with  the  King  he  hat!  always 
affected  to  discountenance,  was  irritated  at  the  loss  of  the 
promise  which  had  seemed  to  palliate  her  frailty.  Encou- 
raged by  Spain,  he  formed  (be  design  of  procuring  the 
crown  for  her  son  by  Henry.  It  ia  said  that  he  bad  tbe  au- 
dacity to  lie  in  ambush  for  the  monarch  during  one  of 
the  secret  and  solitary  rides  in  which  his  discreditable 
intrigues  frequently  engaged  him,  and  that  Henry  owed 
his  preservation  to  his  remarkable  strength  and  courage. 
Many  of  the  discontented  nobility  only  waited  for  tbe 
successful  issue  of  some  such  attempt  to  break  out  into 
rebellion  in  favour  of  the  Marchioness  and  her  son. 
The  Spanish  commander,  Spinola,  on  the  borders  of 
Champagne;  in  Languedoc,  the  Coostable  de  Mont- 
morenci ; and  (according  to  one  statement)  the  Duke  of 
Epernon,  at  Metz,  were  watching  for  tbe  moment  of  the 
King’s  captivity : the  Southern  provinces,  filled  with 
the  agitators  of  the  party,  were  equally  prepared  for  in- 
surrection. D' Auvergne,  in  the  county  from  which  his 
title  whs  derived,  (the  ancient  patrimony  of  the  House 
of  Valois,  of  which  he  was  considered  the  representative,) 
was  actively  maturing  tills  conspiracy,  when  the  King 
became  acquainted  with  it,  aud  unexpectedly  summoned 
him  to  court. 

Thunderstruck  by  this  command,  he  at  first  demanded 
a protection,  but  finally  refused  to  trust  himself  at  court 
even  with  the  King's  assurance  of  his  safety  ; he  then 
retired  into  the  woods,  where  he  led  the  life  of  a fugitive. 
Being  at  length  captured,  he  was  conveyed  to  the  Bas- 
tille. Upon  this,  the  King  ordered  D'Entragues  to  be 
arrested,  and  set  a guard  upon  the  Marchioness  ; and 
directed  a prosecution  to  be  commenced  against  all  three. 
Upon  the  termination  of  the  proceedings,  in  the  following 
year  D' Auvergne  and  D'Entragues  were  sentenced  to  lose 
their  heads,  and  the  Marchioness  to  be  abut  up  in  a 
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vergne and  cloister  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  Henry,  however,  com- 
t uruei.  muted  the  punishment  of  the  first  for  perpetual  conftne- 
^ ment  in  the  Bastille,  and  contented  himself  with  banish- 
ing D’Entragues  to  his  estates  at  Malesherbes ; tbe 
Marchioness  of  Verneuil  was  unconditionally  pardoned, 
but  she  was  soon  after  Bupplanted  in  the  King's  affec- 
tions, and  her  influence  gradually  decayed.  Some  of 
the  inferior  agents  in  the  plot  were  punished  ; the  great 
nobles,  whose  connection  with  it  was  of  doubtful  extent, 
were  left  unmolested. 

The  Jesuits  The  Jesuits,  who  had  met  the  King  on  his  journey  to 
rohwd-  Metz,  and  had  prayed  to  be  restored  to  their  country, 
were  in  1604  re-established  on  their  ancient  looting,  the 
assent  of  the  Council  having  been  yielded  in  deference 
to  tha  persona)  wishes  of  the  monarch.  Certain  re- 
straints, however,  were  placed  upon  their  foreign  con- 


nections, and  one  of  the  society  was  required  to  be  con-  Ano*U  of 
slant!  y resident  at  court,  to  be  answerable  for  the  conduct  Fr|UM*. 
of  the  remainder.  The  King  afterwards  gave  them  his  ' 
castle  of  La  Fleche,  where  they  soon  founded  a very 
fine  college. 

It  became  Sully’s  dnty  to  remind  the  King,  about  this 
time,  that  his  great  designs  against  the  House  of 
Austria  could  only  be  carried  into  effect  by  abstaining 
from  idle  expenditure,  and  by  laying  up  a sum  of  money  Th*  King 
sufficient  to  maintain  his  army  in  war ; and  tbe  minister  aiuaswm  * 
calculated  that  forty-five  millions  of  livres  (being  equal  tofswua. 
to  two  years'  revenue)  would  be  necessary  for  the  sup- 
port of  fifty  thousand  foot  and  six  thousand  horse,  with 
a train  of  forty  cannon,  during  three  years  of  war.  The 
Bastille  was  chosen  for  tlie  repository  of  treasure  for  this 
great  national  purpose,  aud  in  order  that  the  requisite 
sum  might  be  set  apart  without  increasing  the  burdens  Financial 
of  the  people,  the  stale  of  the  public  funds  was  once  raea*ur««. 
more  closely  investigated  ; many  fraudulent  and  unjust 
claims  were  got  rid  of ; the  restitution  of  state  plunder 
was  insisted  upon  ; useless  and  detached  fragments  of 
the  Crown  lands  were  sold,  and  corrupt  and  improvident 
alienatious  of  the  same  property  rescinded  ; and  the 
whole  finauciul  system  greatly  improved.  At  the  same 
lime  tbe  magazines  and  arsenals  were  carefully  stored 
with  arms  and  ammunition. 

The  army  naturally  claimed  a large  share  of  Henry’s  Improve- 
•ttenlion.  Upon  this  subject  Sully  tells  us  that,  " what-  m«nt  iathe 
ever  related  to  the  soldiery  of  France,  was  offensive  aud  arn,T* 
disgusting.  The  foot  soldiers  were  enlisted  by  violence 
and  made  to  march  by  a cudgel,  their  pay  was  unjustly 
withheld,  they  heard  of  nothing  but  a prison,  and  had 
nothing  before  their  eyes  but  a gibbet  This  treatment 
drove  them  into  all  methods  of  desertion,  which  were 
prevented  only  by  the  prevAls,  who  kept  them  in  their 
camps  like  men  besieged  ; tbe  officers  themselves,  being 
ill  paid,  had  some  kind  of  right  to  violence  and  plunder. 

Henry  would  often  say,  and  lie  spoke  according  to  his 
own  experience,  that  tbe  public  could  never  be  well 
served  till  the  troops  were  put  into  another  state.''  To 
further  this  laudable  purpose,  arrangements  were  made 
for  the  regular  distribution  of  their  pay,  and  a provision 
was  made  for  their  relief,  when,  by  wounds  or  sickness 
contracted  in  tbe  service,  they  were  unable  to  live  either 
by  war  or  labour.  In  all  these  measures  Henry  took  a Activity  of 
great  personal  interest  Sully  says,  that  practical  de-  *he  King, 
tails  of  business  were  to  him  merely  an  amusement,  and 
that  his  mind  adapted  itself  with  the  same  ease  to  things 
small  or  great. 

A desperate  effort  was  now  made  to  inspire  the  King  A D> 
with  distrust  of  that  great  minister,  who  had  done  so  xg05. 
much  to  develope  the  internal  resources  of  France,  and  to  intrigues 
extend  her  influence  abroad.  Henry  was  assailed  on  one  against 
side  with  insidious  praises  of  Sully,  mingled  with  insi-  Sully- 
nuations  that  his  power  was  too  formidable,  and  his 
temper  ambitious.  Another  class  of  adversaries  charged 
him  with  corrupt  and  oppressive  conduct,  and  even  with 
treasonable  practices.  These  attacks,  proceeding  from 
courtiers  jealous  of  his  power  and  credit,  and  from  the 
innumerable  persons  whom  his  just  economy  had  pre- 
vented from  living  on  the  public  revenues,  and  probably 
also  in  part  from  those  whom  bis  austere  and  haughty 
manner*  had  offended,  made  a strong  impression  upon 
the  King,  and  he  uimosl  brought  himself  to  believe  that 
Sully  entertained  dangerous  designs.  But  the  minis- 
ter's frank  and  manly  justification  of  himself  entirely 
regained  his  master's  confidence,  and  although  Henry 
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Hiitory.  continued  subject  to  occasional  (its  of  jealousy.  Sully 
was  enabled  to  continue  in  his  useful  and  honourable 
course. 

Many  of  the  taxes  from  which  the  public  revenue  was 
derived  (especially  the  tax  upon  salt)  were  still  of  a very 
objectionable  kind,  and  Sully  was  unable  to  procure  any 
alteration  in  this  respect ; but  he  assures  us  that  “ not- 
withstanding the  ruinous  and  exhausted  condition  in 
which  the  King,  at  his  accession  to  the  throne,  found 
France,  his  finances,  and  his  treasury  ; and  many  other 
difficulties  almost  insurmountable  ; yet  the  government 
had  already  an  appearance  of  opulence  and  strength, 
which  banished  all  remembrance  of  its  former  indigence. 
Could  it  be  possible  for  any  person  to  imagine,  ten 
years  before,  that,  in  160b,  the  King  would  find  himself 
as  rich  as  he  really  was;  if  they  reflected  that  the  sums 
which  were  demanded  ofhim  when  he  was  acknowledged 
peaceable  possessor  of  the  crown,  and  those  that  were 
owing  from  his  Exchequer,  with  all  the  interest  and 
arrears,  did  not  amount  to  less  than  three  hundred  and 
thirty  millions,  (nearly  fourteen  millions  sterling,)  and 
that  alt  which  could  be  paid  of  this  enormous  sum,  such 
as  the  mere  debts,  should  really  be  done ; and  such 
measures  taken  with  regard  to  the  pensions  and  assign- 
ments that  they  should  be  regularly  paid,  without  ex- 
hausting the  treasury,  or  incurring  the  least  inconve- 
nience. Yet  all  this  was  actually'  effected.”. 1 
shall  content  myself  with  1>arely  mentioning  here,  as 
an  eternal  monument  of  Henry’s  glory,  the  flourishing 
condition  into  which  the  wisdom  ofhis  government  bad 
already  brought  France  this  year.  Both  foreign  and 
domestic  payments  were  regularly  made,  and  no  hard- 
ship was  sustained  by  any  of  his  subjects,  either  from 
those  payments  or  the  expenses  of  the  current  year, 
though  the  King  still  continued  to  lay  out  very  large 
sums  in  rebuilding,  furnishing,  and  adorning  his  pa- 
laces; repairing  the  old  fortifications,  and  raising  new 
ones;  erecting  public  buildings;  rebuilding  churches, 
hospitals,  and  convents;  in  funds  for  repairing  pave- 
ments, moles,  atid  bridges  ; in  building  a great  number 
of  galleys  upon  the  Mediterranean  ; in  filling  his  maga- 
zines and  arseuals;  redeeming  the  jewels  of  the  crown, 
and  purchasing  more  ; and  after  all  this,  there  still  re- 
mained at  the  end  of  the  year  a considerable  sum  to 
deposit  in  the  treasury  at  the  Bastille.  But  what  is  still 
more  valuable  than  all  these  treasures,  Henry  acquired 
them  not  only  without  increasing  the  people’s  poverty, 
but  even  lightened  the  weight  of  their  former  burthen.” 
He  further  asserts,  that  plenty  and  affluence  began  uow 
to  be  felt  over  the  whole  kingdom ; the  nobility  and 
soldiery  were  delivered  from  their  tyrants  in  the  revenue; 
the  peasant  sowed  and  reaped  in  full  security;  the 
artist  enriched  himself  by  his  profesaion  ; the  meanest 
tradesman  rejoiced  in  his  profits ; and  the  nobleman 
himself  improved  his  estates. 

This  year  the  Protestants,  who  had  been  for  some 

of  the  Pro-  time  distrustful  of  the  government,  and  were  suspected 
te*unts.  of  designs  scarcely  compatible  with  the  royal  authority, 
were  permitted  by  the  King  to  hold  a general  assembly 
at  Chalelherault.  They  were  warned  to  expect  the  con- 
cession of  no  new  privileges,  and  they  were  forbidden 
to  hold  any  assemblies  in  future  for  political  purposes, 
but  the  cautionary  towns  were  granted  to  them  for  four 
years  in  addition  to  the  original  period  of  eight  years 
The  towns  which  had  nearly  expired.  The  towns  ofTurenne  and 
belonging  Sincerai,  which  were  under  the  government  of  the  Duke  of 
to  Bouillon  j|ouillun,and  others,  where  his  influence  was  great,  were 
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excited  by  him  to  rebellion,  and  the  King  thought  it  Armais  of 
necessary  to  set  out  with  a military  force  to  reduce  them  ; r*oefc 
but  the  insurgents,  on  hearing  of  his  approach,  sub- 
mitted to  his  lieutenants,  who  took  possession  of  all  the 
towns  lielonging  to  the  Duke  of  Bouillon.  Several  of 
the  most  active  among  the  rebels  were  put  to  death,  and 
tranquillity  was  restored. 

The  King  determined  to  humble  Bouillon  effectually, 
and  sent  to  require  his  immediate  submission,  and  the  r*Wl  tad 
surrender  of  the  city  of  Sedan,  where  he  bid  defiance  to  ‘rendered, 
the  royal  authority.  The  Duke  refused  to  obey,  and  A*  D* 

the  King  marched  towards  Sedan  with  a considerable  1 Gr- 

anny and  a train  of  artillery.  Bouillon,  however  sub- 
mitted  without  standing  a siege ; he  was  pardoned,  and 
was  left  undisturbed  in  his  Principality  of  Sedan,  but  a 
French  garrison  was  received  into  the  town,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  they  should  occupy  it  for  four  years. 

The  kingdom  continued  to  flourish,  and  the  titled  A.  D. 
robbers  who  hod  established  themselves  in  remote  and  1607—  8. 
inaccessible  fastnesses,  from  which  they  sallied  to  pillage  Stale  of  the 
and  oppress  the  surrounding  country,  were  entirely  put 
down,  and  their  places  of  strength  destroyed  or  dis- 
mantled. Spain,  envious  of  the  authority  of  France, 
did  not  cease  from  her  intrigues,  and  had  nearly  got  pos- 
session of  Marseilles,  when  the  treason  was  detecied. 

The  Spanish  King  had  the  mortification  soon  after  to 
sec  Henry  chosen,  in  preference  to  himself,  to  mediate 
in  a very  grave  dispute  between  the  Pope  and  the  Vene- 
tian Republic.  Few  public  events  of  any  striking  im- 
portance con  be  referred  to  this  period.  Much  misery 
was  occasioned  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Loire  in  1608. 

The  King,  annoyed  by  the  incessant  interference  of  a.  d. 
the  Spaniards  at  his  court,  hy  their  dominion  over  his  1609. 
Queen,  and  their  plots  against  his  person,  and  feeling  Prepare- 
also,  in  the  near  approach  of  old  age.  a warning  that  his  tion#  fot 
great  designs  for  the  deliverance  of  Europe  from  Spa- 
nish ascendency  must  be  prosecuted  without  delay  or 
abandoned  for  ever,  addressed  himself  seriously  to  this 
subject.  Sully  records  that  he  took  a resolution  to  re-  Sentiment* 
double  his  efforts  to  banish,  if  possible,  from  his  council  «>f  the 
and  court  all  Spanish  policy,  and  to  educate  his  children  King, 
in  his  own  maxims.  To  bind  the  Protestants  to  their 
King  and  their  country  by  the  closest  ties,  and  to  banish 
all  foreigners  from  having  any  hand  in  State  affairs, 
were,  in  his  opinion,  the  two  principal  maxims  to  be 
pursued.  He  undertook  a minute  investigation  of  the  His  labours, 
whole  state  of  his  kingdom,  its  resources  of  every  kind, 
and  its  state  of  civil  and  military  advancement.  Besides 
his  great  scheme  for  securing  the  liberties  of  Europe, 
his  desire  of  improvement  and  reformation  had  led  him 
to  form  distiuct  projects  upon  ull  sorts  of  subjects.  In 
those,  for  instance,  that  related  to  war,  methods  were  And 
laid  down  for  preserving  an  exact  discipline,  not  only  in  schemes* 
time  of  actual  war,  hut  likewise  in  peace,  by  which  the 

Cersons  of  the  trader,  manufacturer,  shephenl,  and  hus- 
andman  would  have  been  preserved  inviolable  from  the 
soldiers,  and  would  likewise  have  been  completely  secured 
from  all  outrages  of  the  nobility.  The  distinctions  of 
conditions,  and  the  privileges  of  each,  were  so  exactly 
laid  down  that  none  of  them  would  have  been  able,  for 
the  future,  either  to  break  from  their  subordination,  or 
to  abuse  their  power.  Extensive  improvements  were  at 
the  same  time  contemplated  in  every  department  of  ad- 
ministration. 

But  Henry’s  attention  was  distracted  from  these  high  The  P/;n- 
nnd  honourable  pursuits  to  less  worthy  occupations. 

His  ward  and  near  relative  the  Priuce  of  Conde  had 
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married,  under  his  advice,  the  young  Mademoiselle  dc 
Montmorenci,  daughter  of  the  Constable.  The  exquisite 
beauty  of  this  lady  had  attracted  the  King's  admiration, 
which  was  marked  by  the  extreme  magnificence  of  his 
presents  on  the  occasion  of  her  marriage,  and  by  the 
continuance  of  his  attentions  after  that  event,  to  a de- 
gree which  alarmed  and  offended  her  husband.  Conde 
withdrew  with  his  wife  to  one  of  his  country  seats,  and 
being  met  on  Henry’s  part  with  an  ungracious  curtail- 
ment of  some.  pensions  which  he  enjoyed,  did  not  scruple 
to  express  his  discontent  and  indignation.  Being  sum- 
moned back  to  court  in  a tunc  which  confirmed  his 
suspicions,  he  determined  to  escape  from  persecution, 
and  by  a hasty  flight  he  gained  the  Ix>w  Countries,  and 
placed  himself  ami  his  wife  under  the  protection  of  the 
Archduke  Albert,  who  administered  the  affairs  of  that 
province  with  justice  and  benevolence.  The  King  heard 
of  this  movement  with  extreme  indignation,  commanded 
Condt?  to  return,  and  on  his  refusal  sent  an  ambassador 
to  demand  that  lie  should  be  delivered  up.  The  Arch- 
duke made  answer  that  he  had  never  violated  the  law  of 
nations  on  any  occasion  whatever,  and  that  he  would 
l on  no  consideration  begin  in  the  case  of  the  first  Priuce 
of  the  blood  royal  of  France.  A scheme  was  then 
formed  in  the  court  of  Paris  for  carrying  off  the  Princess 
of  Condi?,  but  this  design  being  discovered,  the  Prin- 
cess was  removed  into  an  apartment  in  the  Archduke's 
palace. 

From  this  moment  Henry  hastened  his  preparations 
for  war.  It  is  pretended  that  he  was  chiefly  instigated 
to  this  course  by  his  passion  for  the  Princess  of  Condi?. 
But  though  it  is  probable  that  his  zeal  was  stimulated 
by  the  circumstances,  so  disgraceful  to  him,  which  have 
just  been  mentioned,  the  ripe  and  powerful  condition 
of  his  armaments  renders  it  unlikely  that  he  was  induced 
by  any  sudden  impulse  to  take  so  important  a step. 

The  war  seems  naturally  to  connect  itself  with  the 
transactions  which  followed  the  decease  of  the  Duke  of 
Cleves,  who  diet!  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1609, 
leaving  a territory,  comprising  six  small  cantons  upon 
the  frontiers  of  France,  to  be  struggled  for  by  almost 
every  Sovereign  House  in  Germany.  The  Emperor 
put  this  territory  into  the  hands  of  the  Archduke  Leo- 

K>ld.  The  Elector  of  Brandenburg  and  the  Duke  of 
euburg,  who  severally  claimed  the  succession,  de- 
nied the  Emperor's  right  to  interfere,  and  having 
engaged  the  Protestant  States  in  an  alliance  called 
■ the  **  Evangelic  Union,"  they  invited  the  support  of 
Henry.  The  King,  unwilling  to  see  the  power  of  the 
House  of  Austria  increased,  especially  hy  the  acquisition 
of  a country  from  which  the  recent  and  hard  won  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  Provinces  could  be  so  easily 
attacked,  did  not  hesitate  to  assure  the  German  Princes 
of  his  friendship.  He  promised  his  aid  at  the  same  lime 
to  the  Grisons,  harassed  by  the  Count  of  Fucntes,  who 
had  built  several  fortresses  within  their  territory  in  order 
to  ensure  the  communications  between  the  Austrian  pro- 
vince of  the  Tyrol,  and  the  Milanese,  of  which  he  was 
Governor.  Henry  likewise  encouraged  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  in  claiming  Milan  as  on  apanage  for  his  wife,  a 
Spanish  Princess.  The  King  of  Sweden  offered  him- 
self as  an  ally  to  France.  The  Protestants  of  Hungary, 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  Silesia,  and  the  Upper  Austria,  who 
had  been  cruelly  persecuted,  promised  to  make  a pow- 
erful diversion  in  those  borders  of  Germany ; and  an 
army  was  in  preparation  to  be  pent  into  Italy  in  order  to 
unite  the  smaller  States  of  thut  country  against  Spain. 


The  King  proposed  to  march  with  a large  army  into  Annals  of 
Flanders,  but  Cleves  was  to  be  the  ultimate  scene  of  ^raace‘ , 
action. 

During  the  winter,  and  in  the  spring  of  1610,  he  A>  D 
actively  employed  himself  in  putting  the  finishing  hand  1589 
to  all  his  preparations  for  the  campaign.  The  war  was  |0 
unpopular,  and  was  attributed  to  no  higher  motive  than  a.  d. 
the  King's  anxiety  to  recover  the  Princess  of  Condt?,  and  1610. 
this  opinion  was  countenanced  by  the  conduct  of  the  The  war 
Prince,  who,  believing  himself  not  to  be  in  safety  at  unpopular, 
Brussels,  took  refuge  at  Milan.  The  levies  proceeded  A*  D* 
very  slowly,  but  were  at  length  completed.  It  was  in-  1610. 
tended  that  the  Queen,  assisted  by  a Council,  should 
administer  the  government  in  Henry's  absence ; and 
she  insisted  on  being  crowned.  Henry  proposed  to 
leave  Paris  immediately  after  the  ceremony,  and  as  this 
could  not  occasion  a longer  delay  than  fifteen  days, 
orders  were  issued  for  all  the  troops,  both  horse  and 
foot,  to  begin  their  march  directly  to  Champagne.  The  The  troops 
King  wrote  to  inform  the  Archduke  Albert  that  he  wt  out 
meant  to  assist  his  allies  who  claimed  the  dominions  of 
the  Duchy  of  Cleves,  and  added  that,  as  his  road  lay 
through  the  Low  Countries,  he  wished  to  know  whether 
he  was  to  enter  them  us  a friend  or  as  an  enemy.  Spain  Inactivity 
and  Austria  made  but  imperfect  preparation  to  assist  so  of  Spain 
formidable  an  attack.  Sully  imputes  this  inactivity  to  and  . 
a design  to  assassinate  the  King.  It  has,  on  the  other  Au*tru. 
hand,  been  surmised  that  they  knew  they  could  avert  his 
vengeance  by  delivering  up  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Condt?.  In  the  mean  time  France  was  filled  with  ru- 
mours of  plots,  and  with  predictions  of  (he  King’s  death. 

The  King  himself  all  but  expected  to  be  assassinated 
during  the  coronation,  and  wished  it  to  be  put  off.  But  at 
court  things  were  in  a very  unhappy  state,  mid  the  Queen 
would  not  consent  to  gratify  her  husband  in  any  thing. 
Accordingly  the  ceremony  of  her  coronation,  which  was  The 
intended  to  last  for  several  days,  commenced  at  St  Queen’s 
Denis  on  the  13th  of  May.  The  King  was  in  high  coronation, 
spirits,  and  was  much  pleased  by  the  appearance  of 
wealth,  and  by  the  splendour  of  the  pageant 

Next  day  he  was  observed  to  be  very  gloomy  and  de-  May  14. 
pressed.  He  employed  himself  during  the  morning  in 
military  affairs,  alter  which  he  had  a confidential  inter- 
view with  the  Marchioness  of  Vemeuil,  whom  he  now 
seldom  saw,  on  the  prospects  of  their  children.  At 
dinner  be  spoke  of  the  satisfaction  which  he  had  in 
finding  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  prepared  to 
carry  on  the  war  with  his  own  savings,  and  without  im- 
posing any  burdens  on  his  people.  lie  then  ordered 
his  carriage,  and  was  going  towards  the  arsenal,  where 
Sully  resided,  when  the  carriage  in  passing  through 
a narrow  street  was  stopped  by  some  carts,  and  the 
horsemen  in  attendance  left  his  side  to  go  round  by 
another  way.  At  this  moment  a man  raised  himself 
upon  one  of  the  wheels*  and  twice  stabbed  him  with  a The  Kiag 
knife.  The  King  instantly  expired.  The  noblemen  U *•*•«»- 
who  were  with  him  in  the  carriage  caused  the  assossin 
to  be  seized,  and  returned  to  the  Louvre  with  the  body  Ra,wlla<' 
of  his  victim.  The  wretched  man,  whose  name  was 
Ravaillac,  bad  once  been  a monk,  and  had,  by  his  own 
account,  left  his  native  district  of  Angoulfcme  with  the  Account  ot 
intention  of  converting  the  King,  whom  he  conceived  to  Ravaillac. 
be  a Huguenot,  or  of  murdering  him  if  he  refused  to  be 
converted.  He  confessed  that  he  had  been  following 
the  King  for  two  days  in  order  to  execute  his  design, 
and  he  denied  that  he  had  any  accomplices.  Suspicion 
fell  upon  various  parties,  but  it  seems  likely  upon  the 
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whole  that  Ravaillac  was  simply  an  unhappy,  dreaming  people  constantly  in  view,  and  by  the  skill  and  fidelity  Annals  of 

fanatic,  who  had  convinced  himself  that  he  was  about  of  his  ministers,  and  his  own  readiness  in  projecting  . , 

to  perforin  a great  and  holy  work.  He  was  executed  and  his  industry  in  perfecting  numberless  improvements, 
with  every  ingenuity  of  torture.  he  was  enabled  effectually  to  promote  it,  and  to  intro-  ^ ^ 

Perhaps  no  monarch  ever  was  so  truly  and  so  widely  duce  many  regulations,  the  benefit  of  which  continued  1539 

lamented  as  Henry;  and  several  persons  actually  died  to  be  felt  long  after  his  death.  He  saw  that  the  cner-  to 

of  grief  on  hearing  of  his  murder.  Weaknesses  he  had,  gies  of  France  must  be  renewed  by  peace,  and  in  a.  D. 

many  and  obvious,  and  some  faults  which  were  truly  spite  of  very  strong  temptations  he  preserved  peace ; 1G10. 

humiliating.  Still,  lie  combined  with  many  great  qua-  yet  be  neither  tarnished  his  glory,  nor  sacrificed  any 

lilies,  a generosity  of  character  and  an  open  gaiety  of  object  that  could  have  been  attained  by  war.  He  found 

temper  which  conciliated  the  affections  of  his  subjects,  his  country  troubled,  and  he  left  her  at  rest;  he  found 
“ His  was  a mind,’*  says  Sully,  '*  in  which  the  ideas  her  poor,  and  he  left  her  prosperous;  he  called  forth 

of  what  is  great  uncommon,  and  beautiful,  seemed  to  her  resources,  and  pointed  out  the  true  road  to  national 

spring  up  spontaneously.'’  He  had  the  good  of  his  advancement. 
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HiftoTj.  Under  the  daughter  and  successor  of  Gustavus,  Chris- 
tina,  hostilities  in  Germany  were  prosecuted  with  suc- 
rrum  cess,  and  concluded  with  advantage  to  Sweden.  Tor- 
®*  slensona  skill  and  good  fortune  averted  the  threatened 
tu  ’ attacks  on  the  side  of  Denmark,  and  the  provisions  cf 
A D the  Treaty  of  BrormebrO,  concluded  in  1645,  tended  to 
1750.  enr*c*1  at  the  expense  of  the  former  power.  The 

Swidsk!  provinces  of  Jemteland  and  Herjedal,  and  the  islands  of 
A>  D>  Gothland  and  Osel  were  ceded  in  perpetuity  to  Sweden, 
1632.  to  which  also  were  secured  some  indemnities  from  the 
Aeration  dues  demanded  at  the  Sound.  The  advantages  accruing 
of  Chris*  to  Sweden  from  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  have  been 

* •*  , already  mentioned. t When  on  the  conclusion  of  this 

of  territory  niemormble  treaty  the  monotony  of  peace  and  ordinary 
and  other  life  succeeded  to  the  recent  excitement  of  war,  the  details 
advantage!,  of  government  and  even  the  transaction  of  necessary 
Christina’!  business  became  more  than  ever  irksome  to  the  restless 
c ara  er,  Rp|rjj  0f  Christina.  Her  affectation  of  a masculine  dia- 
meter and  intellect  was  not  united  with  the  habits  of 
accuracy  and  general  industry  which  might  have  served 
in  some  degree  to  palliate  her  levity  and  unwomanly 
deportment.  As  it  was,  in  Christina  were  seen  blended 
extraordinary  learning  and  great  intellectual  activity  and 
vigour,  with  habits  at  once  disgusting  and  ridiculous. 
From  this  evil  combination  sprung  the  mingled  licen- 
nud  abdi*  tionsness  and  crime  by  which  her  after  life  is  stained, 
cation.  Various  concurrent  causes,  among  which  not  the  least 
June  16.  powerful  was  her  own  stubborn  self-will,  led  to  the  exe- 
A'1J  ention  of  a long-talked  of  measure,  her  abdication  of  the 
Iba4.  throne  of  Sweden. 

Charles X.  Christina’s  resignation  in  1654  opened  the  succession 
Giutavus,  to  her  cousin,  the  Palatine  of  Zwei-brilcken,  Charles  X. 

His  reign  of  six  years  was  occupied  with  hostilities  with 
Russia,  Poland,  and  Denmark.  Peace  with  these  three 
a.  n.  powers  was  concluded  on  his  decease,  in  1660,  by  the 

1660.  guardians  of  his  soil,  Charles  XI.  The  negotiations 
CharletXl.  with  Russia  at  Cardis  were  conducted  on  the  basis  of 

a.  d.  the  Treaty  of  Stolbowa.  By  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of 

1661.  Oliva  the  greater  part  of  Livonia  was  ceded  to  Sweden 
Treaty  of  from  Poland ; and  that  concluded  at  Copenhagen  was 

A.  n.  • To  the  authentic!  mentioned  io  chapter  ex.  may  bo  added 
1660.  Raamer,  rol.  iv. ; Polen’t  Umtergamg,  by  the  same  author;  and 
Treaties  of  Fflnter’s  H'6/e  and  Cabinethm  EwrapJt,  Berlin,  1836;  and  also 
Olienand  Schloswr,  Heidelberg.  1S36-7;  a compendious  life  of  Mdimieh  is 
(.’open-  to  found  in  the  little  work  Kasslaod's  Hcldrm,  by  Darin**, 

hagva.  Leipsi*,  l $34 ; and  the  two  latter  volume  of  RXeke’s  work,  so  fre- 

quently quoted  before,  contain  math  valuable  information  respect- 
ing the  reaction  in  favour  of  Homan  ism,  and  the  profession  by 
Christina  of  that  fiuth. 
t P.  637. 
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merely  a renewal  of  that  concluded  at  Roeskild  in  1658,  Annals  of 
excepting  that  Denmark  was  allowed  to  retain  posses-  Northern 
si  on  of  Dronlheim  and  Bornholm.  Europe. 

The  wars  in  which  Sweden  was  engaged  subsequently 
during  this  reign,  tarnished  sorely  her  high  military 
reputation,  which  had  shone  so  long  with  prescriptive  15] g 

lustre.  The  interference  of  the  all-powerful  Louis  XIV.  to 
was  the  means  of  protecting  Charles  XI.  from  any  Aa  Dm 
further  loss  than  Pomerania  beyond  the  Oder.  The  1750. 
grand  and  distinguishing  measure  of  this  reign  was  the 
resumption  by  the  crown  of  the  lands  which  had  been 
so  profusely  alienated  to  the  nobility,  which  body  at-  A*  *>. 
tempted  to  retaliate  by  hatred  and  opposition  of  the  1697. 
most  bitter  cast.  Charles  died  io  1697,  leaving  the 
kingdom  in  a prosperous  condition,  and  a well-tilled  xii.  ** 
treasury  to  his  successor. 

Contrary  to  the  provisions  of  his  father's  will  Charles  Charles, 
XIL  was  recognised  as  actual  Sovereign  of  Sweden  by  although  a 
the  Estates  of  the  kingdom,  although  not  above  fifteen  P10" 

years  of  age.  Three  years  had  not  elapsed  before  bos-  ^ 
tilities  were  proclaimed  against  the  young  King  by  the  Sweden, 
three  rulers  of  Russia,  Poland,  and  Denmark,  anxious  War  <le- 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  seemingly  favourable  mo-  by 
ment  for  winning  back  the  conquests  of  Gustavus  and 
Charles.  Denmark. 

With  Denmark  the  war  was  not  of  long  duration.  Leases and 
The  aid  afforded  to  the  fleet  of  Sweden  by  England  and  defeat*  of 
Holland  rendered  her  more  than  a match  for  Denmark,  j*^“"** 
The  young  King  gave  proofs  both  of  courage  and  con-  Travvn- 
ducl;  and  the  questions  connected  with  Holstein-Got-  dahl. 
torp  were  too  trifling  to  counterbalance  the  certain  dan-  Aug.  13. 
gers  and  uncertain  fortune  of  the  war.  Peace  was  accord-  A*  i>. 
ingly  concluded  on  August  13,  1700,  at  Travendahl.  1700. 

Freed  from  the  pressure  of  one  enemy,  Charles  turned 
his  arms  against  Augustus  II.,  King  of  Poland,  and  Charita 
Peter  I.  of  Russia.  E&honia  was  at  that  time  suffering  “ttndoi  the 
from  the  occupation  of  the  barbarian  troops  of  the 
Czar.  Landing  at  Pernau,  Charles  proceeded,  in  op- 
position to  the  wishes  of  his  generals,  to  storm  the 
Russians  in  their  entrenchments  at  Narva.  And  in 
this  Charles  acted  wisely ; for  the  great  numerical  su- 
periority of  the  Russian  force  (forty  thousand  against  fif- 
teen thousand)  was  counterbalanced  by  the  experience, 
discipline,  and  national  spirit  of  the  Swedes.  Discon- 
tent,  moreover,  originating  in  some  measure  from  jea- 
lousy of  their  foreign  officers,  prevailed  to  a great  extent 
among  the  Russian  troops.  Aware  of  his  twofold  diffi- 
culties, Peter  retired  with  Golownin  and  Menzikoffi 
leaving  the  Prince  of  Croy  in  command.  Hemmed 
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within  their  entrenchments  (the  weakness  of  which  had 
been  made  known  to  Charles  by  a deserter)  the  Rus- 
sians were  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  their  superior 
numbers  before  the  fiery  onset  of  tlie  enemy.  To  add 
to  the  confusion,  a cry  of  treachery  breaking  out  among 
the  attacked,  some  of  their  officers  were  obliged  to  seek 
refuge  among  the  enemy.  The  right  wing  capitulated 
first,  and  on  the  next  day  the  left  also.  The  fruits  of 
the  battle,  in  addition  to  the  Russian  officers,  were  all 
the  baggage,  one  hundred  and  fifty  guns,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  small  vessels  at  anchor  in  a neighbour- 
ing harlxmr.  Seldom  has  been  a more  complete  victory 
than  that  of  Narva. 

Charles  next  proceeded  to  the  easy  task  of  humbling 
the  wretched  Augustus.  Livonia  was  speedily  cleared 
of  the  Saxon  troops;  and  the  results  of  the  fields  of 
Clissow  and  Pultusk  were  the  compulsory  abdication  of 
Augustus  in  iavour  of  the  Swedish  nominee,  Stanislaus 
Lescxinski.  The  defeats  of  Schulenburg  and  a march 
upon  Saxony  led  to  the  Peace  of  Altranstadl  in  Sep- 
tember. 1706. 

But  Charles,  while  thus  humbling  the  feeble  King  of 
Poland,  bad  forgotten  the  foe  who  lay  scotched,  but  not 
killed,  in  his  rear.  With  the  first  days  of  1702  a Rus- 
sian army,  under  General  Scberemeliff*,  began  a course 
of  victories.  Marienburg,  Nuteburg,  Nyenschanze, 
Dorpat,  and  Narva  fell  in  rapid  succession,  and  Rus- 
sian influence  in  1707  again  divided  Poland.  Charles 
saw  his  prize  gliding  from  his  grasp,  and  look  the  field 
with  an  army  forty  thousand  strong.  His  arms  were  at 
first  successful ; but  his  rash  march  towards  the  Ukraine 
to  effect  a junction  with  Mazeppa,  the  Hetman  of  the 
Cossacks,  accelerated  his  final  overthrow.  His  losses 
in  cousequence  of  wintering  in  that  wasted  and  inhos- 
pitable country  amounted  to  four  thousand. 

In  the  ensuing  January  Charles  commenced  the  last 
act  of  his  career  of  ruin.  His  wisest  and  dearest  coun- 
sellors in  vain  urged  him  to  occupy  a position  upon  the 
Dnieper,  where  he  could  afford  protection  to  his  Polish 
partisans,  of  which  they  were  much  in  need.  He  ob- 
stinately persisted  in  attacking  the  Russians  in  their 
entrenchments  at  Pultowa.  The  memorable  aclion  which 
transferred  the  ascendency  to  Russia  look  place  on 
July  8,  1709.  The  Swedes  were  commanded  by  the 
able  Rhenschold,  as  Charles  was  prevented  by  a severe 
wound  in  the  foot  from  mounting  on  horseback.  Nor 
did  the  ancient  courage  of  the  Swedes  fail  them  on  that 
dreadful  day,  although  not  more  thau  twelve  thousand, 
with  ahout  an  equal  number  of  Cossacks  and  Walla- 
chians,  under  disunited  and  jealous  leaders,  and  without 
food,  clothing,  or  ammunition,  were  opposed  to  sixty 
thousand  Russians,  well  disciplined,  well  commanded, 
under  the  eye  of  their  C'zar,  and  standing  at  bay  behind 
the  walls  of  Pultowa  in  defence  of  their  country.  Well 
might  the  conqueror  exclaim,  when  the  strife  was  over, 
“ that  the  son  of  the  morning  had  fallen  from  heaven,  and 
that  the  foundations  of  his  durling  city  at  length  stood 
firm  :*•  The  relics  of  the  Swedish  army,  under  Loweii- 
haupt,  capitulated  shortly  after. 

Escaped  from  the  field,  Charles  reached  Bender* 

• £*  af  i it  gam  I*  Carattnm, 

Jag  kundt  i mm  bamdomi  dor. 

/I  jar-tira  tiod  A am  dmm  year, 

Ktt  ttgtmltckem  i Tamer. 

Kl  rnmndratirtg  bjrua  then 
Ail!  n if  ter  com  den  gamle  hade, 

Oeh  iirren  pi  h/tn*  puttita  *nde 
Head  timer  pi  tn  hanlatleu. 


in  Turkey,  where  for  five  years,  during  which  his  king-  Annals  of 
dum  was  attacked  by  Russia,  Denmark,  and  Saxony,  Northern 
he  endeavoured  in  vain  to  excite  the  Ottoman  court  to  EuroP** 
arm  against  Peter.  In  November,  1714,  after  a head- 
long  journey,  and  encountering  many  difficulties,  he  An^* 
appeared  in  Slralsund.  In  the  following  year  he  at- 
tacked  Norway,  the  occupation  of  which  country  formed  * 

a part  of  the  widely  ramified  schemes  of  Gorz,  now  his  A>  0t 
principal  adviser.  In  the  course  of  negotiations  held  on  17 50. 
the  Aland  Islands  in  1718,  the  object  of  GOrz  was  t0Re<urnt‘o 
induce  Russia,  at  the  price  of  the  Baltic  provinces,  to  StralsuiuL 
aid  in  the  recovery  for  Sweden  of  her  lost  territory  in  a.  d. 
Germany.  Norway,  when  reduced,  might  be  conve-  1714, 
niently  made  the  starting  point  of  a descent  on  Scot- 
land,  in  behalf  of  the  exiled  family.  But  these  multi- 
farious  projects,  as  likewise  the  life  of  their  projector,  De*th  of 
were  cut  short  by  the  death  of  Charles  XI 1.  in  the  Charles, 
trenches  of  Fredericshall,  on  December  11,  1718.  D«*- 11» 

The  throne  vacant  by  the  death  of  Charles  was  be-  D- 
stowed  upon  his  youngest  sister,  Ulrica  Eleanora,  by  W18* 
choice  of  the  Estates.  An  old  custom  was  partially  u,nc* 
revived  on  this  occasion,  for  the  purpose  of  enlarg- 
ing their  diminished  influence,  and  curtailing  once 
more  the  regal  power.  Through  the  influence  of  the 
party  in  power,  the  Treaties  of  Stockholm,  Nystadt,  and 
Friedrichsborg  were  concluded  with  Hanover,  Russia, 
and  Denmark,  which  deprived  Sweden  of  several  fair 
and  dearly  bought  possessions.  Ulrica's  husband,  the 
feeble-minded  Frederic  of  Hesse  C'assel.  the  nominal  head  Frederic  of 
of  the  government  from  1720  to  1751,  was  completely 
swayed  by  this  party.  Among  other  disastrous  fruits  of  A ^ 
the  ascendency  of  French  influence  in  the  councils  of  the  ijqO 
kingdom  was  the  war  undertaken  with  Russia  in  1741, 
for  the  purpose  of  recovering  the  ceded  districts  East  of 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  This  unsuccessful  undertaking  was 
terminated  in  1743  by  the  Peace  of  Abo,  by  which 
Russia  was  confirmed  in  her  possession  of  the  territory 
Eastward  of  the  river  Kymene.  At  the  same  time  the 
succession  to  the  throne,  on  the  decease  of  Ulrica  without 
issue,  was  settled  upon  the  titular  Bishop  of  Ltlbeck, 

Duke  Adolphus  Frederic  of  Holstein.  The  twenty  Adolphus 
years  of  his  insignificant  and  barren  reign  contain  no  Frederic, 
events  conducive  to  the  glory  or  greatness  of  Sweden.  _*>• 
The  share  which  she  took  in  the  Seven  Years’  War  was  1751, 
inefficient  and  barren  of  results.  The  councils  of  the 
kingdom  were  still  distracted  by  the  jealousies  and 
quarrels  of  the  French  and  Russian  parties,  known  by 
the  names  of  the  Hats  and  Caps;  and  the  royal  autho- 
rity was  overborne  by  the  influence  of  the  nobles.  His 
death,  in  1751, prevented  him  from  witnessing  that  revo- 


JH/  ear  him  fat  tig,  mm  fvrtrogen 
Med  node*.  lehte  httn  mtd  den  ; 

Sem  f oer  i fail  ham  iefde  dm, 

Oeh  badde  1 ett  lorp  i thogen. 

Doth  tig  ilt  ham  himodei  tvi 
Mol  firm  ham  aniay  eerldrn  ring  a : 

Si a DiM  och  tin  gam/a  h/mga 
Mtd  Cart  der  To/flei  mamm  up pu. 

• • • • 

Den  itore  Knngvn  Ihg  i Bender. 

Fercdda  two  rta  hunt  Cinder, 
lifted!  ham  nwnn,  nyt*  urariht. 

Ham fdk,  en  i&rad  kempt  iikt, 

S»m  ren  af  ifodcn  iii/mer  FArlrn, 

Sled,  f aktande  pa  knit,  Lak  nkdldtn, 

Och  ndel  happ  om  rdddning  fatu 
1 nugnt  nnnal  broil  tin  Aon*. 

Axel,  by  Bishop  Tcgner. 
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lotion  which  tool*  place  during  the  sway  of  his  son,  Gus- 
tavos III.,  but  of  which  the  seeds  had  been  long  and 
perceptibly  ripening:. 

To  the  inherent  faults  of  the  Danish  polity,  and  the 
very  limited  power  of  the  Sovereign,  are  mainly  attri- 
butable the  numerous  failures  of  her  armies.  These 
continued  throughout  the  war  commenced  by  Frederic 
III.  in  1657,  and  were  terminated  by  the  cessions  made 
to  Sweden  in  conformity  with  the  Treaties  of  Roeskild 
and  Copenhagen  in  165S  and  1660.  Financial  diffi- 
culties of  unparalleled  extent  had  rendered  unavoidable 
a convocation  of  the  Estates.  The  projects  of  taxation 
brought  forward  at  these,  gave  rise  to  the  most  bitter 
disputes  between  the  different  orders.  An  opportunity 
was  thereby  afforded  to  the  court  party  for  striking  a 
blow,  which  was  not  nrgleclcd.  By  existing  laws  the 
kingdom  of  Denmark  was  considered  elective.  To  con- 
vert this  into  an  hereditary  one  was  a measure  regarded 
without  apprehension  by  two  branches  of  the  Estates, 
tike  clergy  und  burghers,  who  were  excluded  from  any 
share  in  the  election  of  the  Sovereign.  To  these  bodies 
likewise  the  capitulation  required  from  the  Sovereigns 
of  Denmark  at  their  accession  had  been  productive  of 
little  advantage,  this  having  been  drawn  under  the 
predominant  influence  of  the  Council  of  State. 

The  assent  of  a portion  of  the  nobility  was  secured 
by  the  able  agency  of  Christopher  Gabel,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  Bishop  Svuning,  ami  the  Burger-muster  Nun- 
Ben.  The  result  of  their  labour*  was  the  Danish  revo- 
lution of  October  16,  1660.  Without  an  exact  parallel 
in  history,  it  loses  much  of  what  at  first  sight  is  asto- 
nishing, when  its  parent  circumstances  are  taken  into 
consideration.  By  the  provisions  of  this  act  of  sove- 
reignty, as  it  was  termed,  the  succession  in  the  throne 
of  Denmark  was  secured  to  the  descendants  of  Fre- 
deric 111.  of  either  sex.  To  complete  the  despotic 
power  thus  bestowed  upon  the  Sovereign,  a clause  was 
Introduced  alxrogating  the  form  of  capitulation  then  re- 
quired at  his  election,  without  the  substitution  of  another. 
Some  dispute  arose  in  consequence  of  the  careless  manner 
in  which  the  document  had  been  worded,  respecting  a 
charge  of  interpolation  on  the  part  of  Gabel ; but  the 
absolute  power  of  the  crown  was  already  sufficiently 
secured. 

On  the  coronation  of  Christian  V.,  in  1670,  a docu- 
ment explanatory  of  the  act  of  sovereignty  was  made 
public,  and  the  revolution  was  now  complete.  But 
throughout  this  reign  the  prudent  line  of  polity  adopted 
in  the  last  was  still  followed,  of  making  the  change  less 
irksome  to  the  nobility  by  a scrupulous  adherence  to 
names  and  forma  whereof  the  substance  had  departed. 
In  the  wars  by  which  the  North  of  Europe  was  so  long 
devastated,  Christian  V.  and  his  successor  Frederic  IV. 
were  losers;  although  by  the  Treaty  of  Fredericsburg, 
concluded  after  the  decease  of  Charles  XII.,  Sweden 
abandoned  her  previous  immunity  from  the  Sound  tolls, 
and  Denmark  was  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  Sles- 
wick.  On  the  decease  of  Frederic,  in  1730,  he  was 
succeeded  by  Christian  VI.,  whose  demise  after  a reign 
of  sixteen  years  opened  the  throne  to  Frederic  V.  rfis 
councils  were  directed  by  Bernstorff,  whose  plans  of 
reform,  where  circumstances  admitted  of  his  carrying 
them  into  practice,  were  alike  honourable  to  their  author 
and  beneficial  to  the  kingdom.  Frederic  was  succeeded 
on  his  decease,  in  1766,  by  his  son  Christian  VII.,  the 
husband  of  the  unhappy  Caroline  Matilda,  and  the 
creature  of  Stmensec. 

VOL.  xit. 


It  has  been  seen  that  the  troubles  of  the  Thirty  Years*  Annals  of 
War  drained  Germany  of  her  sons  and  treasure.  The  Nortbara 
annals  of  the  spiritless  times  which  followed  show  v •*jroP^‘  ^ 
that  the  exhaustion  was  too  terrible  to  pass  speedily  j.rom 
away.  The  wreck  and  ruins  of  so  many  years  of  A>  D- 
warfare  had  to  be  cleared,  and  the  concomitant  habits  16 IS. 
of  licence  and  depredation  to  be  restrained,  ere  Ger-  to 
many  could  again  wear  her  proper  aspect,  or  her  inhabit-  a.  d. 
ants  advance  in  their  proper  path  of  civilization  and  1750. 
improvement. 

What  has  been  said  of  Germany  applies  in  some  mea-  Kcssrt. 
sure  to  Denmark  and  Sweden,  but  the  case  was  far  Ik-intir* 
different  in  their  Eastern  sister,  the  embryo  Empire  of  c°“^t‘oni 
Russia.  Humbled  by  the  Treaties  of  Stolbowa  and  oy  ^d"** 
Wiasma,  which  had  bestowed  on  Sweden  and  Poland  Ruaii*. 
some  of  her  fairest  provinces,  and  shaken  recently  by  Treaty  of 
the  intestine  divisions  before  mentioned  with  regard  to  the  Stollx,W4* 
throne,  Russia,  for  her  own  future  welfare,  was  exempted 
from  the  glories  and  suffering*  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War.  T * . • 

Under  the  sway  of  the  first  of  the  House  of  Roinanow, 

Michael  Fcodorovr it zsch,  from  1613  to  1645,  the  troubles  A<  o 
of  the  last  years  sunk  into  calm,  and  the  moderate  and  1637. 
pacific  temper  of  the  new  Czar  was  that  best  adapted  Michael 
for  the  welfare  of  Ilia  dominions.  The  twenty-one  years  Feodoro- 
of  the  reign  of  his  son  Alexis  are  marked  by  fur  more 
energy,  abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  Of  his  sons,  the  A‘  D* 

eldest,  Feodor,  who  reigned  for  six  years  from  1676, 
is  chiefly  remarkable  as  having  made  some  bold  attacks  A‘CXI*‘ 
upon  the  hereditary  privileges  of  the  nobles.  The  second,  ,A~  ,D- 
thc  feeble  Ivan  II.,  was  declared  joint  Czar  with  bis  FwkLi-  IL 
younger  brother  by  the  father's  side,  Peter,  in  con&e-  A Dm 
quence  of  a tumultuary  movement  of  the  Strelilzes,  insti*  1676. 
gated  by  their  sister,  the  Princess  Sophia,  in  whose  hands  iTa„f  WJ-h 
the  real  sovereignty  was  lodged.  But  on  her  imprison-  Piter, 
ment  in  a convent,  in  1699,  and  the  surrender  of  his  a.  n. 
authority  on  the  part  of  Ivan,  Peter  ruled  with  undivided  1682. 
and  absolute  authority  from  llw  shores  of  the  White  Sea  P«,er  !• 
almost  to  the  Euxine.  The  measures  which  were  to  A*  **• 
create  to  himself  and  his  successors  a supremacy  in  the  1689. 
latter  sea  and  the  Baltic,  and  to  subjugate  more  firmly  * 
the  Caspian,  may  be  briefly  sketched  as  follows. 

The  revenues  of  the  Russiun  empire,  at  Peter’s  acces-  Condition 
sion,  barely  amounted  to  five  millions  of  roubles;  her °f 
regular  army  consisted  of  fifteen  thousand  Strelilzes,  a 8t  * 
force  of  precarious  allegiance,  insubordination,  and  ill 
disciplined.  She  wasdestitute  of  seas,  of  seamen  and  ship- 
ping ; her  executive  government  was  without  organiza- 
tion, administered  at  the  will  of  a few  gTeat  men,  to 
whom  peculation,  idleness,  and  ignorance  were  habitual. 

Eastern  in  their  manners  and  appearance,  the  people  of 
Ruasiaof  all  ranks  combined  in  one  common  and  incon- 
trovertible mark  of  barbarism,  a dislike  to  aught  save  of 
native  growth  or  origin. 

During  1697  and  the  following  year,  Peter  was  resi-  Travels  or 
dent  in  Holland  and  England.  His  occupations,  habits,  P«ter.  In 
and  behaviour  during  his  sojourn  in  those  countries  are 
well  known.  The  news  of  an  insurrection  among  the  sirclities. 
Strelitzes  led  him  to  abandon  hi*  projected  lour  by 
Venice.  He  returned  to  Moscow,  there  to  take  umple  Sappres- 
vengeance  on  the  rebels.  The  body  of  the  Strelilzes 
was  almost  extinguished.  I' 

The  defeat  of  Narva  showed  Peter  that  little  trust  in 
the  day  of  battle  could  be  placed  in  the  undisciplined 
multitudes,  with  which  his  nobles  readily  supplied  him. 

Companies  which  had  been  the  amusement  of  his  earlier 
years,  became  the  normal  school  of  his  army.  High  Military 
pay,  and  prospects  of  activity  and  preferment,  secured  reform/. 
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him  the  services  of  accomplished  foreigners,  especially 
Germans ; and  Slavonic  readiness  soon  supplied  the 
material  of  an  army.  The  first  results  of  Peter's  mili- 
tary reforms  were  seen  in  the  campaign  of  Pultnwa. 

But  it  was  in  the  foundation  of  n marine  that  the  ener- 
gies of  Peter  were  principally  developed,  lly  a truce 
concluded  in  1699,  he  was  confirmed  in  possession  of 
A soph.  The  building  of  the  town  of  Taganrog  wns 
commenced,  and  a Russian  frigate  seen  in  the  waters  of 
Constantinople  shortly  after.  Eleven  years  subsequently, 
the  surrender  of  Asoph  to  the  Turks  showed  how  immi- 
nent was  live  danger  in  which  Peter  had  rashly  involved 
himself  and  his  army  on  the  banks  of  the  Pruth,  and  for 
the  price  of  escape  from  which  he  was  willing  to  pay  so 
dearly. 

Twenty  years  nf  bloody  warfare  were  closed  in  1721 
by  the  Treaty  of  Nystadt,  which  secured  Peter  in  pos- 
session of  Livonia,  Esthonia,  and  Ingertnannland,  with 
the  district  of  Wiburg  and  a portion  of  Cnrelra.  Neither 
the  prosecution  of  these  long  and  wide  extended  hostili- 
ties, nor  the  erection  of  his  new  capital,  with  many  other 
expensive  works,  had  entailed  any  burden  on  the  Russian 
revenues.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  (for  he  now  assumed 
that  title)  was  now  at  liberty  to  turn  his  arms  towards 
Persia.  Internal  disputes  aided  his  designs,  and  by  a 
treaty  concluded  in  1723  the  provinces  of  Daghestan, 
Shirvan,  and  Ghilan  were  ceded  to  Russia. 

The  curtailment  of  the  hereditary  privileges  of  the 
Boyars  in  1711,  and  the  organization  of  the  different 
branches  of  the  executive  government  in  1718,  were  so 
many  steps  to  civilization.  A bolder  flight  was  the 
assertion  of  his  ecclesiastical  supremacy.  During  twenty 
years  after  the  decease  of  the  Patriarch  Adrian,  eccle- 
siastical affairs  had  been  administered  by  an  Exarch,  a 
provisional  officer.  In  1721  a hoard  was  established 
under  the  title  of  the  Directing  Synod,  composed  of 
prelates,  to  the  authority  of  which  all  ecclesiastical  per- 
sons were  subject.  Its  authority  was  derived  from  the 
Emperor. 

Peter  died  in  the  arms  of  Catharine  on  February  8, 
1723,  aged  fifty-three.  Since  the  judicial  murder  of  his 
wild,  unhappy  son,  Alexis,  in  1718,  and  the  death  of  his 
son  by  Catharine  in  1719,  an  ukase  had  been  promulgated 
declaring  the  right  of  the  sovereign  to  nominate  at  his 
pleasure  a successor,  in  caso  of  the  heir-at-law  being 
found  incapable. 

The  widow  and  successor  of  Peter  reigned  for  two 
years,  under  the  title  of  Catharine  I.  Her  administration 
wns  directed  by  Menzikoff,  whose  attention  was  maiuly 
confined  to  domestic  policy,  to  the  neglect  of  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  empire.  Her  successor,  Peter  II.,  the 
grandson  of  Peter  I.,  died  on  January  29,  1730.  Like 
the  preceding  one,  his  reign  was  barren  of  results  abroad, 
from  the  opposition  to  the  House  of  Dolgorucki,  which 
had  risen  to  power  on  the  fall  of  Menzikoff.  Vigorous 
attempts  were  made  by  the  nobles  to  curtail  the  power 
of  die  crown,  in  the  person  of  Anna,  the  niece  of  Peter 
I.  and  widow  of  Frederic  Duke  of  C our  land.  But  the 
result  of  their  unsuccessful  machinations  was  to  pave  the 
way  for  the  return  of  MQnnich  (the  right  hand  of  Russia 
from  the  days  of  Peter  I.  to  Catharine  II.)  and  Oster- 
mann  to  power.  In  consequence  partly  of  these  changes, 
Anna's  favourite,  Biron,  acquired  the  Duchy  of  Courland 
in  1737,  a measure  which,  as  preventing  the  incorpora- 
tion of  their  country  with  Poland,  was  not  regarded  with 
much  jealousy  by  the  Estates.  The  confirmation  of  Biron 
in  this  Duchy  secured  to  that  Prince  the  suppurt  of 


Russia,  in  preference  to  his  rival,  Stanislaus  LescynzskL  ■ 
The  fate  of  Dantzic,  and  flight  of  Stanislaus,  shortly 
after,  were  favourable  to  the  interests  of  Russia  on  this  v 
side. 

The  arms  of  Russia  were  now  turned,  under  Mun- 
nich,  to  the  quarter  whence  they  rarely  have  receded. 
Azow  and  Oczakow  were  taken  by  storm,  and  the  victory 
of  Stawutschann,  iu  1739,*  laid  open  Moldavia  to  the  con- 
querors ; nor  did  the  temporary  abandonment  of  these, 
after  the  Treaty  of  Belgrade,  entail  any  lasting  evil  on  7 
the  fortuucs  and  reputation  of  Russia. 

On  the  decease  of  Alina  in  1740,  the  infant  Ivon  III.,  c 
a great  nephew  of  the  late  Empress  was  declared  the 
occupant  of  the  throne,  while  the  real  sway  remained 
with  Biron.  But  their  nominal  and  substantial  sway  were  I 
alike  destined  to  be  of  Lnef  duration.  On  December  6 
of  the  ensuing  year,  Biron  was  driven  into  exile,  and 
Elizabeth,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Peter  1.,  raised  to  I 
the  throne,  which  Ivan  quitted  for  a dungeon.  MQn- 
nich  and  Ostrrraann  were  at  the  same  time  banished  to 
Siberia.  With  their  fall  sunk  the  German  interest  and 
influence,  so  long  predominant  in  Russia,  to  he  for  a 
lime  supplanted  by  French  fashions  and  predilections. 

The  banishment  of  Lestocq,  in  1743,  was  fatal  to  the 
ascendency  of  Francr,  os  the  return  of  Bestuscheff  to 
power  was  favourable  to  the  interests  of  Austria.  In 
conformity  with  a treaty  concluded  in  1747  with  that 
power  and  England,  a Russian  force  was  sent  into  Ger- 
many. The  vulue  of  Russian  aid  was  shown  to  Austria 


• Soon  after  this  exploit,  MUnnich  wrote  to  Biron.  September 
10,  1739: — " Any  one,  but  a spectator  uf  these  events,  would 
naturally  disbelieve  w hat  actually  look  place.  The  Pruth,  hitherto 
a curse  to  Russia,  has  now  become  a blessing  to  her  ; and  will 
form  the  groundwork  of  a favourable  peace.  To  assemble  at 
Kiow  an  army  from  the  Don,  the  Pruth,  the  borders  of  ibo 
Ukraine,  nml  other  remote  provinces  of  the  Dniester;  to  lead  it 
over  the  Dnieper,  which  had,  this  spring,  risen  to  on  unusual 
height,  having  overflowed  its  banks  to  the  breadth  of  a German 
mile;  to  march,  unprovided  with  meant  of  transport  or  warlike 
stores,  from  the  boundaries  of  Rutsia,  through  Poland  1o  Molda- 
via ; to  pass  the  Bog,  the  Dniester,  and  the  drfilraof  Tie  mania, 
in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  without  the  shgbtes*  kiss  ; to  carry  off 
beyond  the  Broth,  and  from  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  many  thousand 
head  of  horse*,  raltle,  and  sheep,  thus  pravid.ng  the  army  with 
draught  cattle  and  stores  ; lu  repel  I he  attacks  of  the  Turks  and 
Tartars  with  considerable  loss;  to  drive  the  celebrated  Kaltschak 
Pacha,  with  all  his  Tartar  hordes,  from  one  strong  position  to  an- 
other; to  capture  the  Seraakier  Vely  Pacha  in  a strongly  fortified 
camp,  where  lie  lud  entrenched  himself  with  ninety  thuusand  men, 
a body  of  whom  he  had  detached  to  surround  us ; to  take  from  him 
bis  tents  and  baggage,  six  mortars,  forty-two  braas  guns,  and 
abundance  of  Ammunition,  with  a loss  of  only  seventy  men  iu 
killed  and  wounded  ; to  reduce  the  strong  and  important  fortress  of 
Chatnchin  » ith  nac  hundred  and  fifty-seven  gain,  twenty-two  mor- 
tars, and  all  the  necessary  stores  and  provisions ; to  capture  a 
Pacha,  and  all  the  garrison,  almost  without  a shot ; to  pursue  the 
flying  enemy  to  the  Pruth ; to  cross  that  river  with  the  army,  to 
build  redoubts  on  its  banks,  thus  taking  possession  uf  the  enemy's 
country  ; to  driie  the  Hoapodar  from  hit  lands  and  residence,  be- 
yond the  D mnbe ; to  levy  contributions  in  the  enemy's  country, 
and  oblige  them  to  provide  us  with  the  means  of  subsistence  ; to 
find  our  army  free  from  sickness,  abundantly  supplied,  and  in  ex- 
cellent condition, — to  accomplish  all  this  would  have  been  impos- 
sible, hut  for  that  especial  Providence,  which  has  brought  our 
affaire  to  so  happy  a termination.  Ocular  testimony  is  almost 
essential  to  accredit  what  has  been  said,  when  it  is  asserted,  that 
the  Janissaries,  in  the  fury  of  their  attack,  wore  received  with  so 
destructive  a lire,  as  to  prevent  their  using  their  fire-arms  or  their 
tabrev;  that  they  failed  in  breaking  through  our  line,  and  that 
the  panic  amongst  them  became  »o  great,  that  many  threw  them- 
selves into  the  Pruth.  ihtec  days  after  the  battle,  while  the  greater 
number  fled  to  the  Danube,  without  even  looking  behind  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  army  ever  displayed  a stronger  desire  to  go 
iuto  action,  than  was  shown  by  our  men  on  this  occasion.” 
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at  the  fields  of  Gross* Jarre rn  and  Kunersdnrf.  Hut 
after  the  fall  of  BestuschefT,  and  the  death  of  Elizabeth 
taro  years  later,  another  change  took  place  in  the  gem  nil 
policy  of  Russia.  A zealous  friend  and  admirer  of 
Frederic  II.,  the  new  Emperor,  Peter  III.,  could  not  but 
be  anxious  for  u cessation  of  hostilities  with  Prussia. 
But  the  elevation  of  Catherine  II.  to  the  imperial  throne, 
in  consequence  of  the  revolution  of  July  9,  1762,  at 
the  cost  of  her  husband's  life  and  crown,  preceded  the 
formal  conclusion  or  peace. 

At  the  extinction  of  the  House  of  the  Jagellons,  Poland 
had  been  constituted  an  elective  kingdom.  Henry  of 
Anjou,  on  his  elevation  to  this  precarious  dignity,  swore 
to  observe  this  fundamental  law,  as  likewise  to  respect 
the  privileges  of  the  nobility,  the  hereditary'  and  most 
destructive  curse  of  Poland.  For  a long  period  the  in- 
trigues of  the  Zatnoisky  party,  desirous  to  unite  the 
sovereignties  of  Poland  and  Sweden  in  the  person  of  the 
Swedish  Prince  Sigismund,  involved  their  unhappy 
country  in  war  and  bloodshed.  His  death  took  place 
some  months  antecedently  to  that  of  his  heroic  cousin 
Gustavus,  on  the  field  of  Lfltzen,  in  1632.  Forty-five 
years  of  sorrow  and  loss  to  Poland  arc  comprehended 
in  his  reign.  Enough  of  the  first  may  l>c  read  in  the 
wide  spread  and  almost  perpetual  hostilities,  by  which 
his  kingduin  was  exhausted  and  devastated.  And  with 
regard  to  the  latter,  the  accession  of  territory  on  the  side 
of  Russia  was  a small  and  inadequate  compensation  for 
the  districts  abandoned  to  Sweden  and  the  Porte,  and 
the  cession  of  the  hereditary  sovereignty  of  Prussia  to 
the  House  of  Brandenburg. 

One  only  candidate  appeared  for  the  vacant  throne  of 
Poland,  Wladislaus  IV.,  the  son  of  the  last  Sovereign. 
On  his  accession  he  was  compelled  to  assent  to  additional 
restrictions  on  the  royal  power.  He  was  succeeded, 
after  a reign  of  sixteen  years,  by  his  brother  John 
Casimir,  without  opposition.  Although  in  this  instance 
the  nobility  abstained  from  trenching  anew  upon  the 
scanty  remainder  of  the  royal  prerogative,  the  final  stroke 
to  the  ruin  of  Poland  wax  given  during  this  reign,  in  the 
establishment  of  (he  Liberum  Veto,  which  enabled  a 
single  dissentient  to  neutralize  the  proceedings  of  the 
Diet.  From  the  galling  consequences  of  this  evil  mea- 
sure a remedy,  alike  unwise  and  mischievous,  was 
sought  in  legalizing  the  so-called  confederacies.  The 
evil  fruits  of  the  Liberum  Veto,  which  the  blindness  of 
the  nobility  led  them  to  designate,  fifty  years  after  its 
institution,  as  the  principal  and  especial  privilege  of 
Poland,  soon  eame  to  light.  Two  Diets  were  dissolved 
through  this  means,  for  a trifling  bribe,  and  nothing  but 
the  untimely  slumbers  of  the  drunken  traitor,  when  he 
should  have  spoken,  saved  a third  from  the  same  lot. 

New  mutilations  befell  Poland  on  her  South-Eastern 
frontier,  in  the  desertion  of  the  Cossacks  to  Russia  in 
1654.  Thirteen  yearn  subsequently,  Stnolcnsko,  Jview, 
and  part  of  the  Ukraine  were  abandoned  to  the  same 
power,  in  the  jiossession  of  which  she  was  confirmed  by 
the  armistice  concluded  at  Andruasow  in  1667. 

Jojm  Casimir  was  awake  to  the  danger*  which  me- 
naced the  coming  da)*  of  Poland.  In  m Diet  held  in 
1661,  he  pointed  out  the  districts  which  he  regarded  as 
the  destined  prey  01*  the  three  powerful  neighbours  of 
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Poland.  Time  has  proved  the  justice  of  his  conjee-  A anal*  of 
tores.  He  resigned  the  crown  in  1665,  and  retired  to  *jyr,her11 
Never*  in  France  in  1672.  u ' *** 

An  interregnum  of  seven  months  followed  the  abdi- 
cation of  John  Casimir;  and  until  May,  1674,  fhe 
crown  of  Poland  was  worn  by  an  obscure  descendant  of 
the  Ducal  House  of  Lithuania.  Michael  Thomas  Wis- 
niuwski  was  elevated  to  his  throne  by  the  tumultuary 
assent  of  the  electors,  glad  to  find  in  his  insignificance  n 
point  of  union  amid  the  jealousy  of  contending  factions.  Abdication 
His  decease,  ut  the  commencement  of  a Turkish  war,  left  J°k» 
the  throne  open  to  the  recent  victor  of  Choczym,  the 
gallant  John  Sobieski,  the  general  of  the  armies  of  the 
republic.  He  was  called  to  be  King  of  Poland  by  j0hn 
acclamation,  but  that  acclamation  was  in  some  measure  bi**ki 
attributable  to  the  gold  and  intrigues  of  France.  King  of 

Christendom  owes  a debt  of  gratitude  to  the  name  of 
Sobieski,  which  defeats,  reverses,  and  some  undeniable  * 
littlenesses  of  character  cannot  cancel.  His  glorious  ]674 
relief  of  Vienna,  in  September,  16H3,  is  more  than  sutli-  * 

cieut  to  outweigh  the  charge*,  to  which  overweening  Vienna, 
confidence  in  the  resources  and  power  of  his  kingdom,  S«pt. 
subsequent  defeats,  (caused  in  no  small  degree  by  the  a.  d. 
lack  of  patriotism  and  energy  among  those  he  com-  1683. 
manded,)  the  aggrandizement  of  his  family,  and  his  weak 
subservience  to  the  will  of  his  French  consort,  have  laid 
open  hi*  memory. 

On  the  death  of  Sobieski,  in  1696,  the  evils  foretold  by  Death  of 
John  Casimir  seemed  rapidly  coming  upon  Poland.  SoLieski. 
Her  vcnul  crown,  in  despite  of  the  exertion*  of  the  *•  D- 
French  envoy,  Polignac,  was  conferred  upon  Augustus  *696. 
II.,  Elector  of  Saxony.  Indebted  to  Russia  for  his  j| 
shadowy  sovereignty,  her  King  involved  Poland,  ut  tins  Qf  Saxony, 
instigation  and  for  the  advantage  of  the  latter  power,  in 
the  Northern  wars.  From  this  period  Poland  continued 
in  her  downward  course.  Her  nobles,  abandoned  to  Wretched 
luxury  and  full  of  feudal  pride,  availed  themselves  »tate  of 
greedily  of  the  gold  supplied  by  foreign  powers,  for  their  Poland, 
interested  purposes.  And  with  licence,  und  misrule,  and 
corruption,  religious  persecution  came  hand  in  hand. 

The  ftnme  was  fanned  by  the  Jesuits,  and  between  (he  Religious 
years  1733  and  1736,  the  Dissidents  were  deprived  of  pewcu- 
the  constitutional  privileges  which  they  had  enjoyed  for  l*on** 
upwards  of  a century  and  a half.  *'  Dl 

After  the  defeat  of  Pultowa  in  1709,  Swedish  influ-  * '*** 
ence  dwindled  into  insignificance  in  Poland.  Augustus  Augustus 
II.  died  in  1733,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  the  m. 
third  of  the  name.  The  character  of  the  first  of  these  a.  n. 
Princes  is  odious  and  disgusting  from  its  utter  sen-  1733. 
suality.  It  is  hold  to  hold  up  Augustus  IT.  as  the  very  View  of 
worst  of  all  the  European  Princes  who,  since  the  Peace  hi*  father, 
of  Westphalia,  have  disgraced  the  regal  dignity,  but  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a parallel  tor  this  false,  vain-  death, 

glorious,  and  lustful  monster.  His  successor  does  not  Dl 
rise  above  contempt  AU  seemed  ripe  for  ruin,  when  in 
1764,  eleven  months  after  the  decease  of  Augustus,  t™. 
Catharine  imposed  her  favourite  Poniatowski  u[>on  the  noKit  W 
Poles,  as  their  Sovereign.  Since  then,  successive  treaties  Biihu  on 
of  partition  have  accomplished  for  Poland  what  was  Pul»»d. 
sketched  in  substance  at  the  courts  of  Berlin  and  St.  A-  D* 
Petersburg  fifty-four  years  before.  1764. 
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ANNALS 

FROM  A.  D.  1669. 

HUtory.  Tin  promise  of  tranquillity  held  out  by  the  treaty  cn- 
> tered  into  between  the  Queen  Recent  and  Juan  of 
From  Austria  was  not  realized.  Under  a change  of  names 
a.  n.  and  circumstances  the  same  causes  continued  iu  opera- 
1669.  lion,  like  motives  actuated  all  parties,  and  pleasure  and 
to  aggrandizement  dictated  the  only  line  of  policy  pursued, 
or  which  influenced  personal  conduct.  The  Jesuit 
1724.  statesman  Nittardo  was  no  longer  at  the  head  of  the 
StAteoi  the  nal|ona|  councils,  but  another  and  no  less  arbitrary  fa- 
durin/tha  too  rite  filled  his  place,  and  gave  rise  to  popular  clamour 
minority,  and  indignation. 

Ktchangi)  Ferdinando  de  Valenzuela,  from  the  office  of  page  to 
of  favour-  Dojjg  Dell'Infantado,  had,  in  a brief  space,  been 
,U“*  raised  to  the  quality  of  grandee  of  Spain,  and  constituted 
absolute  lord  over  the  mind  and  affections  of  the  Dowa- 
ger  Queen.  An  influence  like  this  naturally  excited 
the  jealousy  and  aversion  of  the  Castilian  nobles;  and 
all  the  advances  and  demonstrations  of  respect  on  the 
part  of  the  newly  promoted  page  were  met  with  marked 
coldness  and  contempt.  At  fairs  continued  iu  the  same 
hopeless  and  degraded  stute  until  the  young  Charles 
End  of  the  attained  his  fifteenth  year,  when  the  scene  was  suddenly 
minority,  and  totally  changed.  The  abandoned  Princess  was 
banished  to  Toledo,  Juan  of  Austria  was  called  to  the 
head  of  the  ministry,  the  favourite  thrown  into  prison, 
stripped  of  his  new  titles,  and  sent  to  the  Philippine 
Islands.  At  such  a moment  the  death  of  that  distin- 
guished soldier  end  moderate,  though  patriotic  and 
high-minded,  statesman,  the  Prince  of  Austria,  was  a 
serious  loss  ; and  in  the  actual  slate  of  things  the  decline 
and  degradation  of  Spain  became  more  rapid  from  the 
feeble  character  and  extremely  weak  understanding  of 
Charles.  So  great  was  the  want  of  all  energy  and  con- 
duct in  the  Government,  as  to  require  the  return  of  the 
Rrturn  of  Queen  ; and  notwithstanding  she  took  no  open  part  in 
the  Qurao.  the  administration,  the  popular  prejudice  against  her 
revived  in  its  full  force  from  dread  of  her  ambition,  her 
known  influence  over  her  son,  and  his  blind  obedience 
to  the  will  of  those  around  him.  The  weakness  of  the 
Prince,  and  the  ignorance  of  his  ministers,  unequal  to 
allay  the  public  excitement,  were  still  less  capable  of 
restoring  confidence  or  repairing  the  disorders  of  the 
State.  No  measures  were  taken  to  improve  the  re- 
Calamities  sources  of  the  country,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  decay 
efthe8utc.  by  removing  obnoxious  restrictions  upon  industry,  and 
encouraging  agriculture  and  the  useful  arts.  Instead 
of  reviving  trade  and  commerce  by  wise  regulations, 
they  altered  the  standard  of  monev,  mid,  for  temporary 
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purposes,  raised  the  nominal  value  of  the  national  coin.  Annals  of 
This  interference  with  the  currency  produced  the  usual  Spain, 
effect  of  rendering  all  transactions  uncertain  and  burden- 
some,  and  operated  also  as  a prohibition  upon  labour  and  *'rora 
enterprise.  The  spirit  of  commerce,  and  skill  in  dif- 
ferent  manufacture*,  before  greatly  depressed,  were  now  ^ 
almost  extinguished,  and  the  people  became  consequently  A ^ 
so  impoverished  as  to  be  unable  to  supply  the  common  .«oi 
wants  of  the  government. 

Iu  this  exigency,  the  ministry  had  recourse  to  the  most  Novel 
objectionable  means  of  raising  a revenue,  by  the  sale  of  re*4*'1**- 
public  offices  and  dignities ; and  employments,  both 
political  and  military,  presidencies,  governorships,  and 
even  the  titles  of  ambassador  and  viceroy,  were  disposed 
of  without  the  least  reference  to  efficiency  and  merit. 

The  national  character  sunk  under  a system  so  base  and 
demoralizing,  public  spirit  became  extinct,  honour  and 
justice  were  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  the  courage 
and  discipline  of  Spain’s  once  veteran  armies  shared  in 
the  general  corruption  and  degradation  which  threatened 
at  once  to  dissolve  all  political  government, — all  ho- 
nourable and  social  ties.  The  national  calamities  became 
the  more  manifest  by  the  continual  decrease  of  the  popu- 
lation, of  the  revenue,  and  number  of  the  troops. 

In  the  year  1668  it  was  found  necessary  to  renounce  A D< 
all  intentions,  entertained  till  that  period,  of  recover-  jggg* 
ing  Portugal ; and  the  Spanish  Government  acknow-  Acknow- 
ledged Alfonso  VI.,  the  son  and  successor  of  King 
John,  formerly  Duke  of  Braganza,  as  legitimate  Sove-  Portugal, 
reign  of  that  country.  The  war,  undertaken  against 
France  to  check  the  avowed  ambition  of  Louis  XIV., 
had  proved  equally  disastrous  to  Spain.  Notwith- 
standing an  express  renunciation  in  the  late  treaty,  of 
the  French  Queen’s  right  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  Louis 
conceived  himself  empowered  to  revive  the  claim  when- 
ever the  attempt  might  favour  his  interests ; and  he 
resolved  at  ail  events  to  secure  some  portion  of  so  valu- 
able an  accession  to  his  crown. 

On  the  death  of  Philip  IV.  he  advanced  claims  to  the  Relative 
dominion  of  Brabant,  on  the  same  ground  ofprimogc-  claims, 
nilure,  Maria  Teresa  being  the  offspring  of  the  first 
marriage;  and  in  virtue  both  of  the  law  and  custom  of 
the  two  countries.  It  was  indeed  doubtful  if  such  law 
were  applicable  to  Sovereigns  as  to  other  individuals ; 
and  whether  the  Queen's  signature  did  not  likewise 
affect  this  right;  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  the 
question  was  one  to  be  decided  only  by  an  appeal  to  arms. 
Theologians  and  jurisconsults  were  in  vain  consulted  on 
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the  points  of  law,  and  gave  their  opinions  in  voluminous 
treatises  to  the  world ; while  Louis  was  preparing  other 
means  of  deciding  the  controversy  by  cutting  the  Gurdian 
knot.  He  collected  numerous  and  well-disciplined 
forces,  and  gave  the  command  to  the  celebrated  Tu- 
renne. 

Charleroy,  Tonrnay,  Doony,  and  other  strong  places 
were  reduced  in  quick  succession ; Lisle  itself,  though 
admirably  fortified  and  defended,  sustaining  only  a siege 
of  nine  days.  In  the  ensuing  winter  Franche  Comptd 
was  also  subdued  in  the  incredibly  short  space  of  three 
weeks,  not  without  treachery,  however,  on  the  side  of 
the  authorities.  England  and  Holland,  taking  alarm  at 
the  progress  of  the  French  arms,  especially  the  latter, 
which  had  no  longer  a frontier  line  separating  it  from 
France  ; both  entered  into  a strict  alliance  with  Switzer- 
land to  arrest  Louis  in  his  ambitious  career,  compel  him 
to  withdraw  his  pretensions,  and  make  peace  with  the 
court  of  Spain. 

By  this  new  league  the  French  King  lost  his  conquest 
of  Franche  Comptt?,  though  he  maintained  his  ground 
in  Flanders ; and  in  1663  entered  into  a treaty,  re- 
garded by  all  as  a temporary  expedient  to  mask  his 
real  designs,  without  altering  his  views  of  future  aggran- 
dizement. Though  relieved  for.  the  moment  from  the 
terror  of  a fresh  war,  Spain  continued  a prey  to  internal 
discord  and  the  most  wretched  government ; its  coasts 
were  ravaged,  and  even  its  American  possessions  over- 
run by  bands  of  pirates.  With  these  marauders,  in- 
deed, it  was  now  the  age  of  chivalry, — the  grand  epoch 
of  adventure  and  of  conquest.  They  reaped  a golden 
harvest  from  their  desperate  enterprise  and  courage,' — in- 
trepid, ferocious — spurriers  of  all  religions  and  all  laws— 
and  too  well  known  to  naval  history  by  the  title  of  File- 
busticri.  From  their  stronghold  in  an  island  near  St. 
Domingo,  they  bore  down  on  vessels  of  every  calibre ; 
they  respected  no  flag;  and  most  of  all  vented  their 
rapacious  fury  upon  the  Spaniards.  The  privateers  of 
England  were  little  less  terrible  to  them  upon  the  ocean. 
One  of  these,  commanded  by  Morgan,  in  1669,  attacked 
Porto  Bello,  carried  the  citadel  by  storm,  and  only 
spared  the  city  on  payment  of  a million  of  piastres. 
Had  their  valour  been  guided  by  discretion,  by  some 
regard  to  humanity  ami  justice,  and  had  they  restrained 
those  brutal  excesses  that  excited  all  civilized  commu- 
nities to  combine  in  repressing  them,  Spain  would  hare 
found  it  impossible  at  a later  period  to  resist,  much  less 
to  retaliate  or  destroy  them. 

Scarcely  fourteen  \cars  had  elapsed  from  the  treaty 
of  1668  before  Louis  XIV.,  intent  on  the  same  project, 
and  eager  to  realize  those  ambitious  hopes  still  frustrated 
by  the  Triple  Alliance,  renewed  the  contest.  He  first 
felt  upon  the  Dutch,  after  contriving  to  detach  England 
and  Switzerland  from  their  support ; and  they  had  re- 
course to  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  to  Spain,  to 
the  Elector  of  Brandenburgh  with  the  Princes  of  the 
Empire,  and  to  the  King  of  Denmark  ; all  which  powers, 
jealous  of  the  French,  entered  into  close  compact  with 
the  United  Provinces.  Not  deterred  by  this  formidable 
confederacy,  Louis  directed  his  entire  forces,  commanded 
by  his  most  distinguished  generals,  against  Holland.  In 
less  than  three  months  he  became  master  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Utrecht,  Gueldres,  and  numerous  fortresses. 
With  the  same  promptitude  and  good  fortune  he  seized 
M Restrict,  Lieges,  Condtf,  Valenciennes,  Cambray,  St. 
Omer,  Ivry,  and  Arras,  won  two  great  battles,  and 
retook  the  whole  of  La  Franche  Compte. 


The  invasion  of  the  Swiss  territories  by  the  Elector  of  Amwl«  of 
Brandenburgh  had  the  effect  of  inducing  England, 
unable  here  to  assist  ita  ally,  to  open  negotiations  in  the 
name  of  the  allied  powers.  The  celebrated  Treaty  of  A p 
Nimeguen  was  the  result,  by  the  terms  of  which  Spain,  (559 
to  which  a cessation  of  war  had  become  a necessity,  was  ^ 
bound  to  yield  up  the  whole  of  La  Franche  Compttf,  and  D 
nearly  all  the  remaining  cities  she  possessed  in  the  Low  1724. 
Countries.  Invasion*  of 

It  was  during  this  futal  war  that  the  city  of  Messina  Switser- 
shook  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  threw  herself  upon  the 
protection  of  France.  The  latter  assisted  the  Messinese  Hcwiaa. 
in  the  struggle ; the  Spaniards  were  repeatedly  routed, 
but  Louis  was  disappointed  in  his  expectations  of  ren- 
dering himself  master  of  the  country.  He  was  even 
constrained  to  withdraw  his  forces;  the  city  returned  to 
its  obedience,  and  was  restored  to  Spain  with  the  Treaty 
of  Nimeguen. 

The  advantages  obtained  by  France  in  that  peace  ex-  Combina- 
cited  the  jealousy  of  the  other  European  powers,  and  at  a 
the  instigation  of  William  Prince  of  Orange  was  formed  2^we'rg 
the  powerful  League  of  Augsburgh,  iu  which  the  Km-  A Dt 
peror,  the  different  Princes  of  Germany,  and  the  Kiag  of  icg7. 
Sweden  were  the  leading  powers. 

The  real  object  of  this  confederacy  was  to  dethrone  «b- 
the  King  of  England;  the  infatuated  James  II.  then 
united  in  strict  connection  with  France,  in  order  to  raise  a^U€* 
the  Prince  of  Nassau,  his  son-in-law,  with  his  daughter 
Mary,  to  the  vacant  sovereignty.  Its  ulterior  views  were 
to  despoil  France  of  its  recent  conquests,  restore  them  to 
the  original  possessors, — a line  of  policy  so  fluttering  to 
the  pride  and  essential  to  the  interests  of  Spain  as  to 
induce  her  to  enter  ardently  into  the  scheme;  at  once 
to  re-occupv  her  ceded  provinces,  and  to  remove  the 
danger  of  Louis  immediately  occupying  her  remaining 
territories  in  the  Low  Countries. 

But  the  activity  of  the  French  anticipated  the  opening  Activity 
of  the  campaign  upon  the  Rhine,  though  they  were  tin-  °f  ***• 
able  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  memorable  revolution  Freoch* 
of  1668,  which  deprived  the  last  King  of  the  Stuart 
family  of  his  throne.  Spain,  compelled  to  oppose  the 
French  arms  at  different  points,  acquitted  herself  with 
more  honour  than  could  have  been  expected.  Her 
soldiers  displayed  examples  of  former  courage,  though 
she  failed  to  stop  the  progress  of  her  enemies;  and  during 
the  period  of  eight  years  was  victorious  only  in  the  two 
battles  of  Campredon  and  Valcourt.  Her  troops  were 
thrice  routed  in  Flanders,  twice  in  Italy,  and  twice  in 
Catalonia;  and  she  lost  Barcelona,  Urgcl,  Rosas,  Pa- 
lainos,  Girona,  and  Hnstalrich.  In  the  Low  Countries 
she  was  deprived  of  Luxemburgh,  Mans,  Charleroy, 
and  Namur;  and  in  the  Indies  of  Carthngena. 

After  a number  of  sanguinary  battles  and  unprofitable  Desire  of 
campaigns,  the  allies  grew  weary  of  a struggle  which  P60*®* 
had  rather  tended  to  aggrandize  than  to  ruin  France. 

The  most  sanguine  began  to  despair  of  attaining  the 
object  they  had  in  view ; while  Louis,  as  ambitious  as 
ever  of  securing  to  his  family  the  succession  to  the  throne 
of  Spain,  found  it  is  interest  to  conclude  a peace  before 
the  death  of  Charles  II.,  whose  feebleness  both  of  con- 
stitution and  of  mind  reanimated  his  hopes,  and  kept  the 
grand  monarch's  vanity  and  ambition  always  on  the  alert. 

He  gloried  in  having  resisted  Europe  combined  to  de- 
stroy him,  and  could  afford  to  offer  the  olive-branch  even 
to  the  court  of  Spain.  Nay,  he  pledged  himself  to 
restore  the  chief  part  of  his  conquests ; and  sent  full 
powers  to  enter  upon  negotiations  at  the  castle  of  Riswick, 
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happily  brought  to  a successful  termination  by  a treaty 
of  peace  in  1697  ; Louis  undertaking  from  the  most  po- 
litic motives  to  put  Spain  in  instant  possession  of  the 
fruit**  of  so  many  of  his  brilliant  victories. 

William  III.,  now  King  of  England,  easily  penetrated 
the  designs  of  that  ambitious  monarch  ; for  it  was  loo  evi- 
dent that,  as  C harlcs  1 1.  espoused  for  his  first  consort  Maria 
Luigia  of  Bourbon,  niece  of  Louis  XIV.,  then  Mariana, 
daughter  of  the  Palatine,  from  neitherof  whom  he  had.  or 
was  in  expectation  of  having  chi  Idren.  the  claims  to  l he  Spa- 
nish crown  on  his  death  would  devolve  upon  a French 
Prince,  an  accession  of  power  which  would  enable 
France  to  destroy  that  equilibrium  so  necessary  to  the 
interests  and  repose  of  Europe. 

The  King,  with  a view  to  meet  these  difficulties,  pro- 
oifer  of  the  posed  a partition  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  an  offer  that 
^'ng-  was  accepted  by  the  pienq>ot*ntiariea  of  the  courts  inte- 
a.  n.  rested  in  such  a division  at  Aja.  To  the  eldest  son  of 
1698.  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  heir  presumptive  of  the  throne, 
was  allotted  Spain  itself,  with  the  Indies  and  the  Low 
Countries;  to  the  French  Dauphin  were  assigned 
Naples,  Sicily,  and  all  the  Spanish  dominions  in  Italy, 
along  with  Guipuscoa ; the  Dukedom  of  Milan  fell  to 
the  share  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  second  son  of  the 
Emperor  Leopold.  This  arrangement,  however,  was 
interrupted  by  the  sudden  death  of  the  Electoral  Prince, 
and  a new  appropriation  was  made  of  Spain  and  the 
Indies  in  favour  of  the  Archduke,  while  Lorraine  was 
decreed  to  the  Dauphin,  and  the  Duke  of  that  province 
was  requited  with  the  State  of  Milan.  Meanwhile  the 
French  monarch,  who  had  pretended  to  the  entire  suc- 
cession, affected  to  be  satisfied  with  a part ; and  though 
secret  efforts  were  continued  at  Madrid  to  obtain  his 
object,  he  found  the  influence  of  the  Emperor,  who  en- 
tertained similar  views,  too  strong  to  bo  set  aside,  and 
opposed  to  these  divisions  altogether.  At  the  same 
time  Charles  II.,  equally  displeased  that  foreign  powers 
should  step  in  to  claim  a partition  of  his  dominions, 
under  threats  of  war  while  yet  alive,  and  before  his  final 
intentions  were  known,  evinced  as  much  obstinacy  as 
weakness  in  resisting,  as  he  had  before  done  in  com- 
plying with  their  demands. 

TVrhr.ing  But  in  a short  time  perceiving  that  his  health  was 
health  of  rapidly  declining,  urged  hy  his  ministers  and  chief 
Charles.  gruudees,  and  at  last  by  his  confessor,  from  whom  there 
was  no  appeal,  lie  acquiesced  from  alarm  in  that  which 
the  dunger  of  the  country,  exposed  to  the  risks  of  civil 
and  foreign  wars,  had  failed  to  extort  from  him.  Waver- 
ing and  imbecile,  he  sought  delay,  and  hesitated  in  his 
choice ; he  consulted  all  around  him,  and  all  naturally 
advised  him  according  as  their  respective  interests  dic- 
tated. The  French  and  the  German  ambassadors  now 
redoubled  their  efforts,  and  had  recourse  to  every  art  or 
intrigue,  to  bribery  and  threats,  to  add  to  the  number  of 
their  partisans. 

Singular  The  House  of  Austria  counted  upon  the  known 
•upend-  attachment  so  long  borne  towards  it  by  the  feeble  mo- 

tiua.  iiarch.  on  the  influence  of  the  Queen  and  a few  of  the 

principal  nobles.  The  Cardinal  Porto  Carrero  on  the 
other  hand,  with  the  Inquisitor-General,  in  their  devotion 
to  France,  not  only  counteracted  these  attempts,  but  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  a general  belief  that  the  King’s  sick- 
ness was  producer!  by  slow  poison,  if  not  by  some  evil 
charm,  an  imputation  which,  however  unfounded,  hod 
no  inconsiderable  effect  on  the  ultimate  decision  of  the 
case.  As  his  weakness  increased,  the  King  himself, 
imbibing  the  general  prejudice,  indulged  his  suspicions. 
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artfully  fostered  by  his  new  confessor,  a monk  named  Annals  of 
Diaz  ; until  at  length  the  royal  patient  consented  to  be  Spain, 
exorcised  by  a German  monk,  celebrated  for  his  achicv- 
inents  in  extracting  all  kinds  of  evil  spirits  from  the  pos- 
sessed. But  his  art  seems  to  have  been  less  successful 
with  regard  lo  Kings ; for  on  this  occasion  he  made  so 
much  noise  with  his  adjurations  and  spells  as  seriously 
to  aggravate  the  malady  of  the  unhappy  patient.  This 
was  all  the  French  party  could  desire ; for  the  people, 
conceiving  their  unfortunate  Sovereign  must  be  tortured 
by  a whole  legion  too  strong  for  exorcism,  turned  their 
wrath  against  the  Austrian  necromancers,  who,  notwith- 
standing all  their  spells,  could  no  longer  maintain  their 
ground. 

The  Bourbon  party,  seizing  the  advantage,  renewed  New  plan 
their  exertions ; and  the  King,  wearied  with  the  incessant 
clamour,  consented  at  length  to  refer  the  decision  of  an  tion?**"* 
affair  so  complicated  to  the  decision  of  the  Pope  and  au 
assembly  of  the  ministers  of  different  powers.  After 
various  meetings  and  continued  discussions,  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Council,  in  which  the  Pontiff 
Innocent  XII.  acquiesced,  that  the  right  of  succession  Contevts 
to  the  throne  lay  in  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  second  son  of  for  the 
the  Dauphin,  as  grandson  of  Maria  Teresa,  eldest  ,ucctW00* 
daughter  of  the  reigning  monarch,  and,  agreeably  to  (he 
laws  of  the  realm,  the  legitimate  heir,  to  the  exclusion 
of  Margaret  her  younger  sister,  consort  of  the  Emperor 
Leopold,  who  had  been  grandmother  to  the  deceased 
Prince  of  Bavaria.  On  her  the  Emperor  founded  his 
pretensions,  and  passing  over  his  own  claim  to  the 
crown,  wished  to  transfer  it  lo  his  second  son  Charles, 
excluding  the  primogenital  rights  founded  on  Maria 
Teresa,  who  had  renounced  her  title  on  becoming  the 
cousort  of  Louis  XIV. 

The  main  point  relied  upon  by  the  French  monarch.  Ingenious 
on  which  he  had  always  laid  most  stress,  was  the  com-  ‘nterpreta- 
puisory  renunciation  on  the  part  of  his  consort,  which 
rendered  the  agreement  void.  It  was,  however,  main-  cyurt. 
taiued  that  this  was  enforced  in  order  to  obviate  the  pos- 
sibility of  a reunion  of  the  crowns  upon  one  head  ; a 
thing  no  longer  to  be  feared,  inasmuch  as  the  two  grand- 
sons of  that  Princess,  were  their  claims  allowed,  would 
the  one  assume  the  sceptre  of  France,  and  the  other  of 
Spain. 

Charles,  satisfied  of  the  validity  of  these  arguments,  a.  d. 
or  disgusted  with  these  endless  disputes,  in  October  of  1700. 
the  same  year  made  his  last  will,  in  which  he  declared  Lout  will  or 
Philip  of  Bourbon  and  Duke  of  Anjou  heir  of  the  whole  Charle*  II. 
Spanish  motiurchy.  From  this  moment  he  continued 
to  sink,  and  died  on  the  1st  of  November,  1700,  having 
only  in  the  interval  had  time  to  confide  the  government, 
in  the  absence  of  his  successor,  lo  a junta  composed  of 
the  Queen,  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  the  President  of 
the  Council  of  Castile  and  of  Aragon,  the  Grand  Inqui- 
sitor, a Councillor  of  State,  a Secretary,  and  a Grandee 
of  Spain. 

In  a manner  so  unexpected,  so  opposite  to  the  effortsand  Extinction 
to  the  interests  of  the  rest  of  the  European  States,  was  ex-  of tbe 
tinguished  the  royal  Austrian  line  in  Spain,  which,  com-  £a«tnan 
mcncing  with  the  illustrious  Charles  V.t  hod  borne  sway  ”,c' 
during  more  than  two  centuries.  By  a series  of  strange 
events  which  assumed  more  and  more  a complicated 
character  from  the  commencement  of  the  XVlIith 
Century,  the  whole  aspect  and  political  position,  not 
only  of  this  vast  monarchy,  but  of  all  the  leading 
powers  of  Europe,  underwent  great  and  important 
changes,— changes  which  prepared  the  way  for  the 
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Hutary.  still  more  memorable  era  of  the  revolutions  of  modern 
Europe. 

Founding  his  title  on  the  will  of  Charles  II.,  Philip 
Duke  of  Anjou,  a grandson  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  declared 
King  of  Spain.  Early  in  the  month  of  February  he  set 
out  without  delay  for  Madrid,  where  he  was  received 
with  every  mark  of  distinction,  no  leas  due  to  his  declared 
right  to  the  thrune  than  the  hopes  newly  formed  of  a 
Prince  who,  not  exceeding  his  seventeenth  year,  had 
already  given  evidence  of  a lofty  and  generous  inind. 
He  possessed  a frankness  and  nobleness  of  character 
combined  with  an  affability  of  deportment  which  won 
general  regard.  He  was  at  once  acknowledged  legiti- 
mate Sovereign  of  Spain  by  Pope  Clement  XI.,  by 
England,  by  the  courts  of  Portugal,  of  Denmark,  by  the 
republic  of  Holland,  and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria. 

The  Emperor  Leopold,  however,  persisted  in  his 
pretensions,  and  his  determination  to  enforce  them  by 
an  appeal  to  arms.  He  dwelt  strongly  on  the  justly 
grounded  fears  entertained  by  Europe  of  the  power  of 
the  Bourbons ; aud  he  found  some  support  in  those 
courts  that  hail  hoped  to  become  enriched  by  the  spoils 
of  dismembered  Spain.  Philip  V.  was  hardly  seated 
ou  his  throne  when  Germany.  England,  and  Holland 
entered  into  what  was  termed  the  Grand  Alliance  at 
Aja,  the  object  of  which  was  to  deprive  him  of  his  crown 
under  the  specious  pretext  of  preserving  the  balance  of 
Europe,  and  ensuring  its  political  repose. 

The  allies  first  invaded  Lombardy  and  the  Spanish 
dominions  in  Italy;  the  celebrated  commander,  Prince 
Eugene  of  Savoy,  proved  victorious  in  several  battles, 
but  the  Imperialists  could  not  succeed  in  occupying 
Mantua,  owing  to  the  timely  arrival  of  the  Duke  of 
Venddme. 

France  and  Spain  soon  obtained  fresh  ullies  in  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  father  of  Luigia  Gabriela,  now  consort 
of  King  Louis  himself,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Portugal ; 
although  both  these  powers  in  a short  time,  influenced 
by  the  promise  of  more  alluring  terms,  not  only  aban- 
doned Spain  with  equal  readiness,  but  formed  part  of 
the  formidable  league  in  preparation  to  strike  a more 
decisive  blow  at  her  independence.  King  Philip  now 
repaired  to  Italy,  not  so  much  with  a view  of  arresting 
the  progress  of  Prince  Eugene  as  to  put  down  the  insur- 
rection excited  by  Austria  at  Naples ; intrusting  the 
govemmeut  meantime  into  the  hands  of  the  Queen  in 
conjunction  with  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Porto  Carrero. 
Neapolitan  It  required  little  time  to  quell  the  Neapolitan  revolt;  in 
wsnrrec-.  fact,  the  people  were  rejoiced  to  behold  a Prince  of  the 
du»L,b"  Mouse  of  Anjou  on  the  throne;  and  he  coufirmed  their 
good  opinion  by  granting  a general  amnesty,  and  pro- 
viding for  the  wants  aud  wishes  of  the  cilizeus. 

Activity  of  From  Naples  the  King  proceeded  into  Lombardy, 
the  new  where  lie  joined  the  French  army,  attacked  the  Impe- 
ding. rialists  at  S.  Viltoria,and  became  master  of  the  Modanese. 

Although  at  the  battle  of  Luzzara  he  was  not  so  suc- 
cessful, he  got  possession  of  the  castle  and  all  the 
enemy's  magazines;  and,  remaining  master  of  the  field, 
shortly  afterwards  attacked  and  took  Gnas  tall  a.  Whilst 
he  gained  these  laurels  in  Italy,  the  English  appeared 
before  Cadiz  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  sail ; and  finding 
the  inhabitants  obstinate  in  refusing  to  acknowledge 
the  Archduke  Charles,  and  to  open  the  gates  of  the 
peninsula  to  the  allies,  they  disembarked  a large  body 
of  troops,  seized  the  suburbs,  and  sacked  the  port  of 
S.  Maria.  They  were  even  on  the  point  of  attacking 
the  fort  of  Matagorda  at  the  entrance  to  the  port,  when 
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they  were  driven  back  with  loss  by  the  Marquis  dc  Annals  of 
Yilladarias,  and  compelled  to  re-embark  in  confusion,  on  Spain- 
learning  that  the  diversion  on  the  side  of  the  Atulalu- 
sian  coast  had  not  met  with  the  success  which  had  been  A “ 
anticipated.  The  fleet  then  went  in  pursuit  of  some  1559 
vessels  richly  laden  on  the  coast  of  Gallicia,  coming  t0 
from  the  West  Indies,  and  which  tries!  to  escape  by  en-  A D 
tering  the  port  of  Vigo.  There,  however,  they  were  1724. 
attacked  and  compelled  by  English  valour  to  burn  or  Attack  of 
abandon  their  ships,  a number  of  which  with  consider-  the  Rat- 
able treasure  fell  notwithstanding  into  the  hands  of  their  hd* 
enemies.  These  losses,  with  the  active  part  taken  by 
the  Portuguese  in  the  new  league,  recalled  Philip  into 
Spain ; and  (he  Duke  of  Savoy,  Haltered  at  the  same 
time  by  the  Emperor  with  the  promise  of  Monferrato, 
sacrificed  the  interest  of  bis  own  daughters,  and  cm-  *•  D- 
braced  the  cause  of  their  adversaries.  1704. 

Taking  advantage  of  these  events,  the  Archduke  Arrival  of 
Charles,  having  been  proclaimed  King  of  Spain  und  ofdwArch- 
tbe  Indies  with  all  solemnity  at  Vienna,  set  sail  with  a ““*** 
squadron  of  English  and  Dutch  ships  for  Lisbon. 

Buoyed  up  with  hopes  that  the  Castilians — friendly  to 
Austria — would  rise  in  his  favour  the  moment  he  made 
his  appearance,  he  lost  no  time  in  reaching  the  scene  of 
action.  Never  was  a pretender  more  deceived ; instead 
of  flocking  to  his  standard,  or  regarding  either  his  threats 
or  promises,  the  people  were  indignant  at  his  still  aspiring 
to  the  throne,  and  the  dismemberment  of  the  monarchy, 
and  they  assumed  on  attitude  of  determined  hostility. 

Philip  on  the  contrary  was  received  with  open  arms  on 
his  return  to  the  capital ; he  was  instantly  supplied  with 
means  to  encounter  his  rival,  while  the  French  on  their 
side  were  hot  slow  to  furnish  succours  and  maintain  the 
throne  of  the  new  Sovereign,  led  by  the  Duke  of  Ber- 
wick, natural  son  of  James  II.,  with  a considerable 
body  also  of  Spaniards.  Philip  himself  did  not  he- 
sitate to  accompany  them  in  person,  and  advanced  to 
chastise  the  faithless  Portuguese.  The  struggle  was 
obstinately  maintained,  but  fortune  favoured  the  King, 
and  the  Portuguese  lost  several  strong  places.  Villa- 
darias  penetrated  on  another  side  into  Portugal,  and 
was  still  more  successful,  overrunning  different  provinces, 
and  laying  towns  and  cities  under  contribution.  In 
three  months  the  campaign,  after  a succession  of  victo- 
ries, was  terminate<],  aud  Philip  returned  to  his  capital. 

The  King  of  Portugal  and  the  Archduke  meantime  Lone*  of 
made  abortive  efforts  to  enter  Castile  on  the  side  of  the  allies. 
Ciudad  Rodrigo.  They  were  repulsed  with  disgrace, 
and  not  venturing  to  meet  the  Duke  of  Berwick  in  open 
field,  notwithstanding  their  superiority  of  force,  remained 
on  the  defensive.  But  they  had  other  and  more  effective 
allies;  the  English  were  a tower  of  strength  to  the 
cause  of  Austria  both  by  land  and  sea ; they  were  ene- 
mies whom  Philip  hod  soon  fresh  reason  to  dread. 

While  they  maintained  themselves  on  the  side  of  Elvas, 
the  Dutch  occupied  a position  near  Abrantes;  the  Por- 
tuguese also  proved  more  successful  in  the  recovery  of 
Monte  Santo,  and  by  advancing  ou  Castel  Branco 
threatened  to  interrupt  the  communications  of  the  Gallo- 
Spanish  army.  Berwick,  on  the  North  of  the  Tagus, 
finding  it  impracticable  to  bring  the  enemy  to  an  engage- 
ment, laid  siege  to  Castel  Vida;  both  armies  continued 
to  watch  each  other,  und  Philip,  during  the  summer 
heals,  retired  to  Madrid. 

A reinforcement  of  four  thousand  English  was  the 
signal  for  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  and  Lord  Galway,  0f  Berwick, 
superseding  the  brave  Schomberg,  was  appointed  to  the  Hi*  plxos. 
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Hiuory.  head  command.  Charles  with  the  Portuguese  King 
v— ' prepared  also  to  strike  a blow;  and  the  great  contest. 
From  before  carried  on  at  a distance,  was  yet  to  be  decided  on 
A’  D*  the  soil  of  Spain  itself.  It  was  the  object  of  the  allies 
1669.  (0  reach  Madrid;  they  defeated  the  corps  of  observa- 
to  lion,  seized  on  Valencia  de  Alcantara,  and  marched  upon 

1*'®’  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  But  Berwick  by  his  skill  and  rapidity 
* * defeated  all  their  measures.  He  covered  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 

he  defended  the  side  of  the  Tagus,  and  succeeded  in 
maintaining  the  safety  of  the  whole  frontier,  till  the 
army,  weakened  by  fruitless  efforts,  was  compelled  once 
more  to  retire. 

('•infusion  The  Eastern  and  Southern  provinces  were  no  less  ex- 
oftbe  posed  to  foreign  war  and  civil  dissensions  than  the 
piuvinccs.  \y€Sl.  while  the  fleets  of  England  and  France  were  as 
fiercely  engaged  upon  the  ocean.  Sir  George  Rook 
sailed  with  a force  from  Lisbon,  and  appeared  utT  tltc 
coasts  of  Catalonia  ; but  the  people,  though  disposed  to 
aid  the  Archduke,  were  unwilling  to  rise  when  they  saw 
him  at  the  head  of  a trivial  force.  The  Viceroy  by  his 
energy  and  courage  urrested  the  progress  of  the  insur- 
rection ; and,  disappointed  in  his  views,  the  English 
admiral  withdrew  before  the  arrival  of  a French  squadron. 
Taking  of  In  the  midst,  however,  of  these  decisive  proof?  of 
Gibraltar  Philip’s  strength  and  |>opularily,  Spain  received  a severe 
Viwiuh  blow  by  the  sudden  loss  of  Gibraltar.  This  great  and 
^ * important, seaport  had  been  left,  while  English  fleets 
were  sweeping  the  Mediterranean,  in  an  almost  defence- 
less condition.  Deprived  of  artillery  and  amtnunilion, 
its  garrison  consisted  of  less  than  a hundred  effective 
men.  Thus  was  the  key  of  the  Mediterranean,  one  of 
the  main  bulwarks  of  Andalusia  and  of  Spain,  surprised 
by  a party  of  English  sailors,  and  taken  possession  of  iu 
the  name  of  the  Queeu  of  Great  Britain.*  A further 
attempt  was  made  upon  Ceuta ; but  the  Governor  being 
prepared,  frustrated  the  repeated  effort*  of  the  English. 

The  same  results  attended  the  moU  resolute  exertions 
to  obiaiu  a fooling  in  the  country,  nor  were  the  allies 
always  victorious  by  sea.  Louis  had  fitted  out  two 
squadrons,  which,  forming  a junction  at  Toulon,  set  sail, 
commanded  by  the  High  Admiral  of  France,  to  en- 
counter the  enemy  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  at  all 
events  to  recover  Gibraltar.  The  French  had  fifty-two 
ship?  of  the  line,  aud  the  combined  fleets  were  nearly  of 
Naval  ftv  equal  strength.  They  met  off  the  coast  of  Malaga;  the 
gngeinent.  French  commenced  a spirited  action  which  was  main- 
tained for  some  hours  with  nearly  equal  loss;  but  neither 
seemed  eager  to  come  into  close  contact.  The  French 
had  ut  length  the  superiority ; not  one  of  their  vessels 
was  taken  or  destroyed,  and  they  proved  their  couruge 
by  the  loss  of  fifteen  hundred  men  in  the  battle. 

A D>  The  hostile  fleets  remained  in  sight  of  each  other,  but 
1704  5,  both  parties  had  suffered  too  greatly  to  renew  the  con- 
’ * test.  To  add  to  the  distractions  of  Spain  at  this  period, 
she  had  to  support  a contest  against  powerful  enemies 
on  a scale  by  no  means  commensurate  with  her  crippled 
energies  and  resources.  New  misfortunes,  besides  the 
calamities  of  war,  were  reserved  for  the  House  of 
Bourbon.  The  Spanish  possessions  in  the  Netherlands 
were  defended  with  difficulty;  a series  of  exhausting 
campaigns  in  Italy  were  poorly  compensated  by  llie  cap- 
ture of  a few  small  forts,  while  its  greatest  ully  with  ad 
his  power  had  a difficult  task  to  resist  the  combined 
talent  mid  activity  of  commanders  like  Marlborough 
nnd  Prince  Eugene. 

• Coze,  Mrmiart,  Sf c.  v®l.  i.  p.  254. 
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The  Portuguese,  likewise,  at  this  period  began  to  as-  Annals  of 
sume  the  offensive ; they  even  recovered  several  strong  ^ 

planes,  and  threatened  like  frontiers  of  Castile.  But  all 
minor  operations  were  sunk  in  the  memorable  and  A ^ 
eventful  victory  of  Blenheim,  which  produced  a decided  .ggg* 
impression  in  favour  of  the  Archduke  in  every  part  of  t<> 
Europe;  it  was  the  dtrwnfal  of  the  military  power  and  A>  D< 
reputation  of  the  great  monarch  at  the  period,  and  the  1724. 
adherents  of  Philip  throughout  Spain  began  to  waver  in  Success  of 
their  support,  and  from  enthusiasts  in  his  cause  became  the  Pur- 
indifferent  spectators  af  the  contest.  lugueM. 

Intrigues  in  the  cabinet,  the  recall  of  the  Princess 
Orsini,  and  the  influence  of  the  French  court  further 
embarrassed  the  progress  of  the  campaign.  By  com- 
maud  of  Louis,  the  King  with  evident  reluctance  joined  court^ 
the  army  prepared  to  invade  Portugal ; and  the  Queen, 
deprived  al*o  of  her  favourite  Oreini,  was  prevented  from 
accompanying  him.  *•  In  a word,”  said  the  imperious 
monarch,  “ 1 must  and  will  be  obeyed ; my  ow  n honour 
and  the  interest  of  my  grandson,  as  well  as  that  of  his 
throne  are  pledged  lor  the  success.”*  The  Duke  of 
Grammont  was  appointed  ambassador,  and  was  assured 
by  his  master  that  he  would  now  find  a court  without 
factions,  and  a country  without  disaffection.  How  far 
Ixju  is  deceived  himself  the  sequel  of  affairs  will  show;  and 
like  his  predecessors,  the  man  in  whom  he  had  so  much 
confidence,  when  once  on  the  other  side  the  Pyrenees, 
and  breathing  the  atmosphere  of  the  court,  seemed  to 
change  his  nature ; and  philosophically  resigned  him- 
self to  the  course  of  things.  The  conlrust  in  his  feelings 
and  conduct  is  so  marked  as  to  be  almost  ludicrous  and 
amusing,  except  indeed  to  the  disappointed  Louis,  whose 
knowledge  of  human  nature  was  not  more  extensive  than 
the  Duke's.  Having  crossed  the  frontier  he  first  wrote  : 

“ I am  clearly  convinced  that,  lor  the  sake  of  the  King 
of  Spain,  it  is  quite  requisite  that  our  Sovereign  should 
govern  despotically.  But  the  Spaniard?  must  not  per-  A D 

ceive  it,  nor  will  it  be  a difficult  task.”t  On  reaching  4705 

Madrid,  however,  the  new  diplomatist  in  a short  time 
altered  his  tone  ; his  attempts  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
the  Queeu,  and  govern  the  court,  as  fie  had  promised,  all 
fuiled.  She  had  not  forgotten  the  violence  done  to  her 
feelings  in  depriving  her  of  a favourite,  and  of  her  trip  to 
the  army  in  company  with  her  royal  consort,  whose 
strong  attachment  led  him  to  participate  in  her  chagrin. 

Soon  after  tiis  public  reception,  addressing  herself  to  px^pvra- 
the  ambassador  with  a sensibility  and  indignation  that  tiun  of  ibe 
made  her  voice  tremble : “ Can  you  tell  me,’’  she  ex-  Q^*« ex- 
claimed,u wbat  could  have  excited  the  King  of  France 
to  persecute  the  unfortunate  Princess  Orsini  P What  had 
she  done  to  merit  such  cruel  usage?  Was  ever  such 
treatment  before  experienced  by  one  of  her  quality,—  tory. 
honoured  with  the  King’s  and  my  own  friendship?*' 
Grammont  endeavoured  to  pacify  her,  und  to  extenuate 
his  royal  master’s  conduct  on  the  pica  of  expediency, 
and  want  of  intelligence  with  the  former  ambassadors  ; 
he  was  there  to  heul  past  wounds,  and  hoped  to  accom- 
plish, under  her  tutelary  genius,  better  things.  But  she 
was  too  excited  to  listen  even  to  flattery : “ The  accusa- 
tions,” she  continued,  * so  basely  transmitted  to  our 
grandfather  were  all  false.  How  could  he,  so  wise  aud 
prudent  as  he  is,  give  more  credit  to  our  enemies,  than 
to  his  own  children  so  well  acquainted  with  her  upright 
and  correct  conduct.  Do  not  deceive  yourself,  Duke  ; I 

0 Coxe,  Mrmwrt,  8fc.  vok  i.  p.  292. 
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never  will  and  can  be  appeased.”  And  at  the  same 
time,  alluding;  to  the  French  King’s  former  kindness, 
and  expressing  her  gratitude,  she  burst  into  a flood  of 
tears.0 

Ormnmont  was  not  more  successful  in  his  oiher  inter- 
views, and  wearied  and  chagrined  at  witnessing  the 
Queen  s alternate  fits  of  grief  and  indignation,  he  re- 
paired to  the  army,  where  he  met  with  little  more 
encouragement,  and  Philip  shortly  after  his  arrival  re- 
lumed during  the  summer  heats  to  Madrid.  His  con- 
sort renewed  her  complaints  with  increased  bitterness; 
they  were  transmitted  to  Louis,  who  wrote  bock, 
“ Ix»t  the  Queen  know  that  when  1 removed  the  Princess 
Orsint  to  Rome,  I acted  from  mature  deliberation — such 
as  to  render  any  change  impossible.’’  To  show  further 
his  determination,  Louis  promoted  the  various  enemies 
of  the  Princess  ; and  the  Queen,  on  her  side,  roused  by 
this  decided  hostility,  and  throwing  off  her  dejection, 
resolved  to  apply  her  woman’s  wit  mid  subtlety  to  make 
him  repent  his  determination.  She  easily  enlisted  the 
King  in  all  her  views,  and  every  artifice  that  money, 
threats,  or  blandishments  could  effect  to  strengthen  her 
party  ; and  the  measures  now  adopted  by  Louis  himself 
tended  to  produce  the  same  result.  He  determined  to 
ruin  at  once  the  cause  of  the  Princess  by  destroying  the 
administration  she  had  formed,  and  disgracing  all  its 
partisans.  Adopting  the  most  arbitrary  measures,  he 
summoned  some  of  the  ministers  to  appear  before  him, 
and  explain  their  conduct ; to  dismiss  Orri  and  Canales, 
and  restore  Rivas  to  his  office  of  sole  secretary.  Philip 
wa*  disposed  at  first  to  obey,  but  such  were  the  urgent 
and  spirited  appeals  of  his  consort  that  he  was  at  length 
prevailed  upon  to  resist  the  execution  of  the  mandate. 
Grammotil  came  too  late ; the  Queen  hail  effectually  se- 
cured Philip’s  adherence  to  her  party  ; and  lie  had  next 
recourse  to  the  Queen  herself.  It  was  now  her  turn  to 
enjoy  his  perplexity,  and  through  him  that  of  his  royul 
master, — ns  he  had  witnessed  her  grief  and  tears.  It 
was  her  hour  of  revenge ; and  with  admirable  tact  she 
replied  to  his  solicitations,  that  she  could  really  give  no 
opinion;  that  she  had  been  sufficiently  blamed  for  her 
interference ; for  44  how  can  a girl  of  fifteen,  you  know,” 
employing  Louis’s  own  words,  “ without  experience  and 
without  talents,  presume  to  direct  atf.iini  of  Slate?'* 
Grammont  had  no  reply ; but  he  shook  his  head  and 
smiled  significantly,  lor  he  saw  how  the  matter  stood. 
He  had  now  changed  his  ideas  as  to  the  ease  with  which 
he  could  govern  the  Spanish  court  in  the  name  of  his 
master;  and  instead  of  gaining  ground,  he  now  found 
that  the  Queen’s  influence  was  extending  over  the  dif- 
ferent members  and  departments  of  the  administration. 
There  was  a slop  to  all  public  business;  the  new  levies 
to  oppose  the  enemy  were  delayed  ; the  Queen  had 
thrown  down  the  gauntlet,  and  maintained  her  cause 
with  a heroism  and  devotion  worthy  a better  one.  The 
affair  soon  approached  its  crisis,  all  was  confusion  and 
cabal,  and  the  allies  were  preparing  to  take  advantage 
of  the  errors  and  faults  of  their  enemies. 

In  this  dilemma,  Grammont  could  only  appeal  to 
Louis,  who  used  alternate  means  to  soothe  and  to  terrify 
his  female  antagonist.  But  she  concealed  her  designs 
under  an  air  of  tranquillity  anil  indifference ; affected  the 
utmost  simplicity,  as  if  she  were  unable  to  comprehend 
what  he  and  his  master  meant  to  impute  to  her.  She 
spoke  with  great  humility  : 44  What  I ask  is,"  she  wrote 


to  Louis,  *4  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible,  to  avoid  Anmda  ol 
public  appearances,  and  advise  with  the  King  alone  that 
his  reputation  may  not  suffer;  though  I wish  to  do  my 
best  in  promoting  the  King’s  service,  yet  at  my  age,  A D 
Sire,  and  with  my  little  experience,  how  many  errors  jggg 
arc  to  be  apprehended.” 

So  admirably  had  ihe  Queen  played  her  part,  that  in  A.  D> 
addition  to  having  foiled  both  Louis  and  his  minister,  1724. 
she  obliged  them  to  express  their  satisfaction;  such  were  It*  success 
the  excellent  sentiments  she  expressed,  the  gentleness 
other  manner,  and  the  humility  of  her  deportment. 

Had  the  commanders  of  Philip’s  armies  only  emu-  Effect*  of 
kited  his  Queen,  and  shown  the  same  adroitness  and  l*”** 
dexterity  against  the  enemy,  had  the  people  persevered 
balf  «j  resolutely  in  enforcing  their  own  choice,  they  ^plc. 
must  have  secured  the  independence,  not  only  of  the  Spa- 
nish court,  but  of  the  country.  Events,  however,  proved 
more  fortunate  for  the  maintenance  of  French  interest, 
than  the  measures  adopted  by  Louis  and  his  ministers. 

The  lews  of  Gibraltar,  the  success  of  the  Imperialists  on  Loam  of 
the  Portuguese  frontier  and  in  Catalonia,  excited  con-  JJjjJjj*-'’ 
siderable  discontent,  and  Grammont  eogerly  availed " 
himself  of  it  to  restore  his  own  and  his  muster’s  influ- 
ence over  the  Spanish  people,  if  not  over  the  administra- 
tion and  the  court.  He  now  revenged  himself  in  some 
measure  lor  the  humiliating  and  awkward  position  in 
which  he  hail  been  placed  by  the  artful  conduct  of  the 
Queen.  With  the  same  insincerity,  turning  her  own 
weapons  against  herself,  he  inveighed  bitterly  against 
Orri  and  Cunnles,  the  men  in  power,  and  affecting  alarm 
at  the  indignation  of  the  people,  expressed  anxiety  for 
the  safety  of  the  Queen.  With  infinite  promptness  and 
versatility,  she  had  the  sense  to  give  way  for  a period  to 
the  pnpulur  storm  ; dismissed  Canales,  took  Rivas,  and  Emharraa** 
a new  junta  under  the  French  ambassador  was  formed.  of 
But  to  furm  a steady  government  enabled  to  prosecute  ,UIS’ 
the  war  was  the  greatest  difficulty  ; the  evils  consequent 
upon  court  intrigues  and  civil  dissensions  had  produced 
their  baneful  effect;  the  remedies  were  almost  too  late, 
and  both  parties,  instead  of  repenting  of  their  folly,  and 
the  advantages  it  had  afforded  the  enemy,  inveighed 
with  bitterness  against  each  other.  Louis  addressed 
his  grandson  in  the  following  terms:  **  You  ask  my 
advice ; but  the  best  is  useless  when  not  called  for  till 
the  evil  is  at  hand.  You  sec  the  result  of  bad  councils, 
by  the  fate  of  your  arms  and  the  loss  of  your  fortresses. 

You  condescend  to  enter  into  the  cabals  of  the  Princess, 
with  which  I am  incessantly  perplexed.  Establish  a wise 
and  enlightened  council;  the  Duke  of  Grammont  will 
mention  those  whom  I wish.  Assemble  them  ; consult 
them,  and  I will  supply  you  with  the  succours  you  require. 

Without  this  I consider  the  troops  I send  as  lost  and 
sacrificed  ; but  prove  that  there  is  a King — and  a coun- 
cil ; that  you  know  how  to  command ; and  that  those 
who  betray  you  arc  not  masters  of  the  monarchy.  I 
have  always  recommended  to  your  Majesty  the  true  D> 
glory  and  interests  of  your  kingdom.  Labour  lor  both : 1705 

it  is  the  only  return  which  I require  for  the  efforts  I 
have  made,  and  the  affection  I hear  you.”* 

These  reproaches  had  their  due  effect  on  the  mind  of  The  new 
Philip;  but  while  the  Queen  apparently  acquiesced  in  the  cabinet, 
new  arrangements,  the  court  favours  were  at  ill  lavished 
on  the  adherents  of  the  Princess.  The  measures  of  the 
new  cabinet  were  thwarted  at  every  step,  and  King 
Louis,  on  learning  the  real  state  of  things,  and  the 
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inefficacy  of  his  former  remonstrances,  wrote  in  still 
more  indignant  language  to  the  Queen.  So  far,  how- 
ever, from  being  attended  with  the  desired  result,  oppo- 
sition seemed  only  to  call  forth  fresh  energy  , and  to  ulford 
her  additional  triumphs,  and  tlie  genius  ol  court  intrigue 
was  again  in  the  ascendant,  (iratnmont  was  at  length 
sensible  by  bitter  experience  of  the  inutility  ol  opposing 
his  Sovereign’s  pleasure  to  the  wilfulncss  of  a young 
and  spirited  queen,  and  was  glad  to  recommend  another 
line  of  conduct  to  his  royal  master,  and  try  what  motives 
of  interest  and  soothing  could  effect  Louis  constrained, 
however  reluctantly,  to  adopt  his  advice,  assumed  a 
milder  tone ; spoke  with  respect  of  the  Princess  ; gave 
his  royal  word  to  confer  on  her  brother  the  emlmssy  to 
Home,  to  raise  him  to  the  purple,  and  instead  of  in- 
sisting on  her  going  to  Rome,  permitted  her  to  reside 
at  Toulouse.  The  art  and  obstinacy  of  the  Queen  had 
thus  balfhd  her  best  friends  rather  than  her  foes;  and 
having  chiefly  accomplished  her  object  of  restoring  the 
Princes  and  her  adherents  to  royal  favour — at  the  risk 
of  her  husband’s  honour  and  his  crown — she  appeared 
happy  and  contented.  Poor  lirammoul’s  despatches 
were  accordingly  filled  with  praises  of  her  talents  for 
business,  and  his  expressions  of  gratitude  for  the  services 
of  the  exiled  fuvouritc.  Soon  their  joy  and  triumph 
were  complete;  the  Duke  or  Berwick  was  reculled;* 
Graminont,  notwithstanding  his  recantation,  nay,  his  sub- 
mission and  recnmmendatiou  of  concessions  to  his  master, 
had  the  mortification  of  seeing  himself  and  his  friends 
passed  wholly  over  in  favour  of  the  creatures  of  the 
Princess.  This,  with  all  his  philosophy,  he  could  not 
bear;  he  spoke  out;  both  in  conversation  and  ill  his 
despatches  he  inveighed  bitterly  aguinst  her  detestable 
government,  her  pride,  selfishness,  and  her  cruel  des- 
potism over  a good-natured  and  doting  husband.  He 
next  tried  to  bribe  Philip’s  confessor  to  employ  Ins  in- 
fluence against  her,  and  so  far  succeeded  ns  to  lead  him 
to  confess  that  he  hud  no  wiil  of  his  own.  his  sincere 
disapprobation  of  his  Queen’s  conduct,  and  his  shuinc 
at  being  governed  by  a girl  of/f ftren ; adding,  for  the 
information  of  Louis,  that  he  had  consented  to  the 
return  of  the  Princess  Orsini  merely  to  avoid  lier  inces- 
sant importunities. 

While  Graimnont  and  the  confessor  regarded  this 
change  in  Philip’s  sentiments  os  little  less  than  a mi- 
racle, an  intervention  of  Heaven  to  snatch  him  from  the 
gulf  into  which  he  was  going  blindfolded,  Louis  saw 
at  once  that  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  longer  to  govern 
Spain  without  the  good  pleasure  and  approbation  of  the 
Queen.  “ The  Queen,”  he  now  wrote  back  to  his 
humbled  minister,  “ will  be  always  mistress;  and  it  is 
more  prudent  to  avail  ourselves  of  her  ascendency  than 
to  make  a fruitless  attempt  to  subvert  it.  At  the  same 
time,  let  not  the  King  know  my  real  sentiments;  it 
would  only  discourage  him ; reproaches  would  make 
him  more  timid,  and  hi»  timidity  is  ulready  incurable. 
Rather  say  that  I learn  with  pleasure  his  resolution  to 
follow  my  advice ; tell  him  I am  convinced  he  will  re- 
ceive and  follow  it  as  coming  from  a father  who  tenderly 
loves  him,  who  is  more  attached  to  his  interests  than  to 
my  own.  State  moreover  my  satisfaction  at  his  jirm 
attachment  to  the  Queen,  and  my  belief  that  if  she  did 
not  entertain  the  same  sentiments  as  himself,  or  were 

• \\  ht*n  atkeil  l>y  Tes»e  why  she  imirteit  on  the  Dakv'a  depo- 
sition from  a ]ki,1  he  w>  ably  tilled,  her  reply  was  : Cat  art  $r,md 
JiaUe  tf  JiUfJcu  tec  out  to  icmjaurt  droii  dtvonUtfi. — Mem.  de  Ber- 

tixcJt.  L 274. 


capable  of  estranging  his  regard  from  me,  he  would  not  Annals  of 
hesitate  to  sacrifice  his  affection  to  the  solid  interests  of  Spain, 
his  crown.  Lastly,  do  ail  in  your  power  to  gain  the 
Queen's  confidence,  and  to  persuade  her  that  you  have  from 
not  the  least  intention  of  even  trying  to  counteract  her  * * ® * 

influence.”  16°9* 

This  affords  us  a fine  specimen  of  the  art  of  dissimu-  A °D 
lotion,  and  of  how  fur  the  peculiar  circumstances  and  1724 
position  of  the  parties  induced  them  to  sacrifice  truth  ^ coniedy 
and  candour  to  questions  of  expediency  and  observance  0f  errors, 
of  the  practice  and  etiquette  of  courts.  The  genius  of 
Louis  XIV.,  the  grand  monarch  of  hie  times,  with  all 
appliances  and  means  to  boot,  did  olieisance  to  that 
of  u woman  ; with  a succession  of  ministers  and  ambas- 
sadors of  his  own  appointment,  in  depth  of  subtlety, 
refined  policy,  tact,  and  resolution,  he  had  been  over- 
matched “ by  a mere  girl,”  as  he  had  emphatically  de- 
signated her,  inexperienced,  and  “ wholly  unfit  for  bu- 
siness," and  now  in  his  veteran  wi-dom  and  knowledge 
of  human  nature  he  found  himself  borne,  as  it  were,  in 
some  triumph  at  her  diplomatic  car.  She  insisted  on 
the  Duke  of  Gram  moot  being  recalled,  like  his  prede- 
cessors; she  made  Philip  himself  recant,  disavow  the 
part  he  had  acted  with  Graminonl  and  his  confessor, 
and  join  in  saying  and  doing  every  thing  she  chose  to 
dictate.  He  declared  his  unabated  attachment  to  the 
cause  of  the  Princess,  and  that  Gramtnont  had  artfully 
drawn  from  him,  in  a fit  of  momentary  displcasur.-,  de- 
claration:} contrary  to  his  real  sentiments.  **  Hut  now,”  March, 
said  the  unsophisticated  Prince,  I reproach  myself  for  d. 
my  blindness  in  writing  against  the  Princess  and  1705. 
Orri,  and  entreat  you  to  excuse  my  weakness.''  He 
compluiucd  of  the  attempt  of  his  confessor  to  injure  him 
with  the  Queen,  and  wished  to  be  permitted  to  choose 
another  who  should  restrict  his  care  to  the  spiritual  du- 
ties of  hia  office.  With  such  evidence  of  incapacity 
before  his  eyes,  Louis  XIV.  renounced  for  ever  his  idea 
of  governing  Spain  without  the  authority  and  interven- 
tion of  its  Queen.  She  had  made  him  feci  it  was  im- 
possible to  do  this  without  complying  with  her  least 
wishes,  and  restoring  hrr  favourite  Orsini  to  the  highest 
rank  and  favour  she  could  enjoy.  Not  only  were  Grain-  June  4. 
moot  and  the  confessor  disgraced,  hut  Orri  was  recalled,  a.  d. 
and  every  suliordinatc  place  filled  at  her  immediate  1705 — 6. 
pleasure. 

The  reception  of  the  Princess  at  the  court  of  Louis  Triumph 
was  gratifying  beyond  measure.  Men  of  the  highest  °f  * he 
distinction,  the  Duke  of  Alva  and  all  the  nobility  and  ^‘'uCBsS* 
fashion  of  Versailles,  went  forth  to  escort  her  to  Puris  ; 
she  was  visited  by  the  members  of  the  royal  family  ; her 
princely  residence  was  hourly  thronged  as  at  a royal 
levee  ; and  lier  most  bitter  opponent,  Torci,  was  con- 
strained, at  the  injunction  of  Louis,  to  pay  his  particular 
respects.  Her  reception  at  court  was  no  less  gratifying; 
while  she  enjoyed  a perfect  amnesty  in  one  hand,  in  the 
other  she  may  he  said  to  have  held  a proscriptive  list,  to  fill 
up  with  the  names  of  her  calumniators  and  enemies  as  she 
thought  proper.  She  was  admitted  to  private  interviews 
with  the  Kiug  and  Madame  dc  Maintcnon,  and  received 
cuch  sincere  demonstrations  of  favour,  and  substantial 
proofs  of  the  King's  friendship,  as  showed  his  desire  to 
bury  the  past  in  oblivion. 

It  is  recorded  to  her  honour,  that  this  distinguished  Female 
lady  received  these  testimonies  of  royal  respect  with  per-  philosophy, 
feci  equanimity  and  serenity  of  mind.  Soon  site  appeared 
to  assume  the  same  degree  of  ascendency  at  Versailles 
as  she  had  be ‘ore  done  at  Madrid,  and  which  accounts 
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for  the  wonderful  influence  this  extraordinary  person 
hud  acquired  over  the  mind  of  the  youthful  Queen.  She 
was  in  no  hurry  to  hasten  from  a scene  so  gratifying  to 
her  love  of  distinction,  her  high  intellectual  pride,  and 
well  masked  ambition.  For  some  time  she  turned  u deaf 
ear  even  to  the  solicitations  of  her  royal  mistress,  and 
the  biuts  of  the  French  ministers,  that  she  was  depriving 
Spain  of  the  benefit  and  delight  to  be  derived  only  from 
her  presence.  It  is  most  probable  that  she  aimed  at  a 
further  triumph,  greater  than  that  achieved,  under  her 
auspices,  by  her  royal  mistress.  Her  fascinating  man- 
ners and  her  wit  were  daily  making  their  way  over  the 
mind  of  Louis,  whose  passion  for  intellectual  and  highly 
cultivated  women  h a remarkable  and  honourable  trait 
in  his  diameter.  There  was  something  noble  and  ele- 
vating even  in  his  amunrs,  and  Madame  de  Maintenon 
begun  to  dread  her  ascendency,  sparing  no  pains  to  get 
rid  of  so  formidable  a rival.  She  permitted  no  difficulties 
to  Eland  in  the  way  of  her  return  to  Spain,  which  she 
might  now  govern  and  remodel  in  any  manner  as  her 
fancy  or  judgment  might  direct  her.  She  recommended 
a new  ambassador  in  the  place  of  the  discomfited  Gram- 
inont ; and  she  made  a selection  that  did  credit  to  her 
discernment.  Arnelot  was  a man  who  stood  high  in 
public  esteem  ; he  was  not  one  likely  to  embroil  the 
court  ill  fresh  troubles,  either  from  his  disposition,  his 
birth,  or  station.  lie  was  President  of  the  Parliament  of 
Paris,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  solid  judgment  and 
acquirements  his  abilities  and  the  affability  of  his  ad- 
dress. He  had  acquitted  himself  with  honour  in  various 
embassies — in  Venice,  Switzerland,  Austria,  and  Por- 
tugal. Nor  with  his  other  qualities  of  prudence,  versa- 
tility, and  dispatch,  was  he  deficient  in  the  one  most 
requisite — of  extreme  devotion  to  his  new  patroness. 

With  sense  and  spirit  far  above  her  yeurs,  the  Queen 
of  Spain  had  a heart  naturally  addicted  to  pleasure. 
Willi  the  advice  of  the  Princess,  it  became  her  object  to 
maintain  a court  in  a state  of  freedom  such  as  women 
enjoyed  at  Versailles,  and  to  which  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed in  Piedmont.  The  Spaniards  opposed  it,  and 
the  King,  leas  social  even  than  themselves,  was  fond 
only  of  the  chase  and  the  society  of  his  consort;  his  in- 
difference and  indecision  rendered  him  u mere  ci pile r ; 
and  lie  hud  the  greatest  respect  for  court  formalities  and 
etiquette.  He  had  no  voice  in  the  appointment  of  the 
new  cabinet,  and  happy  iu  beholding  his  beautiful  con- 
sort restored  to  peace  of  mind,  to  joy  and  triumph,  he 
became  a willing  slave  to  her  charms*  The  administra- 
tion, divided  against  itself,  opposed  every  thing  which 
tended  to  strengthen  the  royal  authority,  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  Castile  alone  manifested  good  intentions,  t Kiras 
was  able  and  intelligent,  but  had  unfortunately  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  the  Queen  and  her  friend.  The  de- 
scription given  of  one  of  their  councils  is  amusing.  It 
was  composed  of  the  ministry  and  the  French  ambas- 
sador, w ho  made  the  principal  figure,  but  whose  opinions 
were  invariably  thwarted.  By  the  desire  of  his  master, 
however,  he  always  went  directly  to  the  fact,  acquainted 
the  King  with  what  was  propter  to  be  done,  which  inva- 
riably made  him  seem  uneasy;  for  being  destitute  of 
firmness  to  decide,  l lie  time  was  spent  iu  recriminations 
and  contradictions.  When  the  clock  struck,  the  King, 
who  was  careful  never  to  put  U forward  to  hasten  the 
opening  of  the  assembly,  was  delighted  to  hear  the  hour 
of  its  close — when  nothing  was  concluded. | 


The  council  of  war  was  composed  of  individuals  with  Annals  of 
little  ability  and  less  experience,  whom*  ideas  had  been  Spain, 
taken  from  books,  with  an  inexpressible  aversion  and 
contempt  for  the  real  business  of  war;  who  would  will-  From 
iugly  meet  and  talk,  hut  do  nothing  to  promote  its  A*  ®* 
success.  With  councils  like  these  it  was  impossible  * v"' 
the  kingdom  could  carry  on  a great  war  with  honour;  A D 
deprived  of  the  requisite  arms  and  stores ; without  1724 
genius  to  direct,  or  vigour  to  execute ; its  armies,  fleets,  gnanixh* 
fortresses,  and  magazines  being  under  the  command  of  Cl>imcilf. 
inefficient  men,  and  almost  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy. 

The  wont  of  n single  head,  of  one  minister  possessed  of 
the  powers  of  a Ilichelieu  or  a Mazarin,  and  capable  of 
humbling  the  rest,  paralyzed  alt  the  efforts  of  Spain  both 
in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  field. 

The  general  of  a Spanish  army,  like  the  Doge  of  A general 
Venice  in  the  hands  of  the  council,  was  never  his  own  °ftho 
master  except  on  the  day  of  battle  ; all  his  other  move-  ^lin*** 
incuts  and  actions  were  under  the  control  of  others, 
while  the  responsibility  rested  with  him.  The  Duke  of 
Alva,  alter  having  conquered  Portugal,  was  not  allowed 
to  kiss  the  hand  of  Ins  Sovereign,  and  was  considered 
fortunate  in  being  permitted  to  retire  to  his  home.  The 
total  ruin  of  the  infantry  led  the  council  to  adopt  the 
plan  of  raising  recruits,  but  it  proved  abortive ; for  not- 
withstanding it  was  confided  to  the  priests  and  officers 
of  justice,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  men  decamped  with 
the  clothes  and  arms.. 

At  so  low  an  ebb  indeed  were  Philip's  affairs,  that  it 
was  apprehended  by  the  French  court  that  without  some 
new  effort  the  support  afforded  to  Spain  would  prove  the 
ruin  of  France.  The  opinion  Iwgati  to  gain  ground  of  its  Perplexi- 
signifyiug  little  at  Madrid  whether  a Philip  or  a Charles 
wore  the  crown,  provided  they  could  have  one  who 
would  permit  them  to  act  as  they  pleased.  Had  the 
discontent  and  disaffection  .spread  much  further,  and  a 
new  revolution  been  proclaimed,  there  were  few  luit 
were  prepares!  to  kiss  the  hand  of  the  Archduke ; more 
especially  if  it  were  to  accomplish  a peace.  Notwith- 
standing the  fear  of  his  grandfather,  Philip  was  often 
extremely  obstinate  and  impracticable;  he  would  lie- 
come  sullen,  return  no  answer,  yet  took  care  lo  give 
orders  contrary  to  what  he  had  been  advised.  It  was 
only  iu  the  power  of  tin*  Queen  to  make  him  speak — 
even  to  unsay  what  he  had  just  before  said,  and,  us  it 
was  emphatically  remarked,  to  swear  that  black  was 
white.* 

Marsha)  Tcs.sc,  who  had  promised  Louis  to  make  the 
ensuing  campaign,  with  all  iu  inconveniences,  faults, 
and  variations,  writes  in  the  tone  of  a man  who  de-pairs 
of  beholding  the  independence  of  the  country:  “I  re- 
quest tile  King  to  order  his  grandson  to  direct  his  atten- 
tion to  some  Spanish  general.  Til  my  situation,  the 
King  my  master  may  scud  me  to  the  galleys,  ami  I will 
row  like  a stave  fur  his  service;  but  no  upright  uud  Picture  of 
honest  man  can  serve  in  this  country  in  the  present  con-  Philip  at 
fusion  and  disorder,  sanctioned  ami  eveu  promoted  by  Madrid, 
those  at  Madrid.  The  King's  mind  is  chiefly  intent 
upon  his  household ; to  arrange  Ids  horse  and  foot 
guards,  to  see  his  attendants  finely  clothed,  whether  he 
has  a carriage  of  oiled  cloth  and  velvet,  wtieiher  he  has 
a court  or  not,  exactly  as  I care  whether  I have  a loot- 
man  more  or  less.  Cardinal  i’ortocarrero,  for  his  high 
services,  ought  to  be  employed  ; he  is  able,  and  full  of 
good  intentions,  yet  cannot  he  permitted  to  take  the 
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lead.  He  will  not  suffer  a colleague,  and  is  incapable 
of  being  the  chief.  The  Archbishop  of  Seville  would  be 
the  most  competent  to  fill  the  office  of  first  minister;  but 
here  the  influence  of  the  Papal  court  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  State.  The  fount  de  Aguilar  has,  per- 
haps, the  most  sense  of  any,  and  he  is  closely  united 
with  Medina  Ccli.  It  seems  the  object  of  all  these  is  to 
weaken  the  King’s  authority;  to  prevent  him  maintain- 
ing an  army  to  dictate  to  them ; while  other  powerful 
grandees  hold  themselves  aloof.  AU  have  their  private 
cabals  and  little  intrigues,  down  to  the  meanest  officials; 
but  in  one  thing  they  are  ngteed,  as  a general  principle, 
to  suffer  a revolution  rather  than  correct  their  customs 
and  prejudices.  Had  Spin  a King  determined  once  to  be 
master,  to  decide  and  choose  his  own  minister  to  whom 
he  delegated  full  authority,  and  would  sign  only  what 
had  been  agreed  upon,  in  one  year  that  King  would 
either  become  absolute,  or  his  minister  be  stoned  or  poi- 
soned.* Yet  it  is  better  to  risk  this  than  carry  a rope 
in  our  hands  that  is  sure  to  strangle  tis  If  pace  he  not 
soon  made.  For  the  sole  governing  principle  in  Spain 
if.  to  keep  every  thing  and  every  body  in  suspense,  to  do 
for  the  sake  of  undoing,  to  change  a ministry  every  six 
months,  to  have  no  fixed  rules,  no  funds ; to  carry  on 
the  war,  to  refer  all  military  details  to  a council  of  w hich 
no  member  is  acquainted  with  any  thing  except  the  art 
of  scribbling  and  spoiling  pper.  It  would  be  attacking 
one's  own  shadow  to  suppose  that  a war  can  be  carried 
on  with  preparations  like  these, 

**  Yet  the  people  are  faithful  and  attached  to  the  King; 
the  army  would  be  so  too,  but  t{iat  it  is  not  agreeable  to 
the  high  wisdom  of  the  council  that  this  should  be. 
Should  any  one  of  better  rank  appear  hardy  enough  for 
a moment  really  to  serve  the  King  and  maintuin  his 
crown,  all  round  would  unite  to  overwhelm  him.  Orri, 
indeed,  sapped  the  foundation  of  the  council’s  authority 
o*  for  as  he  was  able,  by  making  the  King,  agreeably 
to  the  Princess’s  directions,  sign  what  he  plea-ed.  I am 
not  sure  that  all  he  proposed  wbs  feasible ; but  there 
was  a fascination  in  his  projects  necessary  to  guard 
against ; for  he  always  proceeded  on  doubtful  or  imprac- 
ticable principles.  The  King  of  Spain,  had  they  suc- 
ceeded, must  have  become  a powerful  monarch ; and  he 
was  supported  by  the  Queen,  to  whom  he  had  made 
himself  agreeable.  He  was  one  likely  to  have  been 
hung,  or  to  become  ft  great  man.  as  fortune  might 

decide.”t 

A succession  of  violent  party  intrigues  followed  the 
restoration  of  the  Princess  Orsini  lo  power.  French  and 
Spanish  interests  became  involved;  the  King  was  jea- 
lous  of  his  young  consort,  the  nobles  of  the  King,  the 
Queen  of  the  French  ambassador,  Montellano,  supported 
by  the  Princess  and  the  Spaniards,  refused  to  act  with 
the  French  ; and  the  fall  of  Albuquerque,  and  threats  of 
rebellion  in  Catalonia,  served  to  put  a climax  to  the  evils 
of  the  State.  *4  Every  day,"  says  the  French  ambas- 
sador to  Louis,  *•  the  few  troops  that  remain  under  their 
standards  desert  for  want  of  bread.  The  officers  repeat- 
edly tender  their  resignation;  while  the  ministers  of 
this  detracted  country  continue  perfectly  tranquil  with 
the  reiterated  proofs  of  these  miseries  staring  them  in 
the  face.  The  excuse  for  all  is  the  want  of  ready  money  ; 
yet  no  one  exerts  himself,  or  dreams  of  the  possibility  of 
raising  It.*’ 


• A remark  perfectly  jutti  fieri  bv  the  iulm  in  Titration  of  AUmani. 
j .tf'K'  ir  n/  Trt »c . 


The  financier  Orri  in  his  extremity  proposed  to  try  Annals  of 
his  former  schemes  ; but  adhering  lo  the  advice  of  the  Spain. 
Princess.  Amelot,  afraid  at  the  commencement  of  his  v— ■v*—' 
embassy  to  produce  an  unfavourable  impression,  pre-  from 
vailed  on  him  to  suspend  the  design.  His  reasoning  *' ®* 

was  just;  the  Portuguese  broke  into  Andalusia;  Cata-  1 
Ionia  and  Aragon  were  on  the  point  of  rising,  and,  terri-  A ^ 
fied  at  the  aspect  of  lliings,  Louis  hud  no  choice  left  but  t-joi 
to  abandon,  or  obtain  a permanent  footing  in  Spain,  M * 0f 
He  wrote  to  propose  the  establishment  of  French  garri-  the  war. 
sous  in  the  country— at  San  Andero.  San  Sebastian,  and 
San  Lucar,  with  all  the  forts  on  the  coasts  of  Guipuscoa 
and  Alava.  This  time  he  was  politic  enough  first  to 
secure  the  support  of  the  Queen  ; he  had  found  the  true 
secret  of  governing  by  her  means ; and  having  obtained 
thr  King's  prrmi*siant  she  enjoined  the  minister  at  once 
lo  lay  the  proposal  before  the  cabinet  council. 

After  the  most  violent  discussion  mid  biller  alterca-  Inter- 
lions,  the  King,  instigated  by  Amelot,  who  had  received  fcreneeof 
instructions  from  the  Queen  and  the  Princes*,  insisted  “* 
that  no  distinction  ought  to  be  made  between  French 
and  Spanish  troops;  and  that  orders  should  be  given 
for  its  execution  without  delay  and  without  reply.*  There 
was  no  disputing  the  validity  of  such  reasoning,  but  the 
difficulty  lay  in  carrying  the  project  into  effect;  in  de- 
vising new  financial  plans  ami  means  for  providing  for 
the  immediate  wants  of  the  army ; and,  in  short,  the 
entire  details  of  government,  in  still  greater  want  of 
discipline  than  the  armies  of  the  State. 

A fresh  source  of  anxiety  to  those  in  power  wrus  the  Alleged 
detection  of  a plot  to  seize  the  King  and  Queen  at  one  r1?* 10 
of  the  holy  festivals  when  the  court  retired  with  great 
ceremony  to  the  palace  of  Bueti  Retiro.  The  head 
conspirator  was  I.eganez,  a noble  of  high  rank,  abilities, 
and  influence,  captain  of  the  artillery,  and  governor  of 
the  palace,  and  one  already  suspected  of  an  attachment 
to  the  House  of  Austria.  The  creatures  intended  to  lie 
employed,  as  was  reported,  in  its  execution,  were  deser- 
ters and  prisoners  of  war,  who  being  collected  in  the 
capital  had  been  relieved  by  the  governor  nnd  bought 
over,  it  was  concluded,  through  extreme  distress.  Strange 
rumours  were  afloat,  and  the  whole  city  was  ill  a state  of 
agitation  ; Madrid,  Grenada,  and  Cadiz  were  to  rise ; 
the  French  and  all  their  partisans  to  be  massacred  ; the 
King  and  Queen  were  lo  be  sent  to  Lisbon,  and  if  any 
rescue  were  attempted  to  be  put  to  death.  The  Arch- 
duke was  to  be  proclaimed  ; and  the  Portuguese  on  one 
aide,  and  the  English  on  the  other,  were  to  make  re- 
spective descents  on  the  capital  and  on  the  coasts  to 
forward  live  ulterior  objects  of  the  plot. 

But  the  sagacious  Amelot  fathomed  the  design,  nnd  Its  di*eo- 
arrested  Lrganez  before  it  was  ripe  for  execution.  The  ,er>' » a“d 
grandee  was  sent  a state  prisoner  to  the  fortress  of^,*^ 
Pampcluna  without  any  proof  of  his  guilt  having  been  fyirstor*. 
adduced,  or  any  communication  with  the  French  court. 

From  thence  he  was  subsequently  conveyed  to  France, 
where  he  was  retained  a prisoner  till  his  death  in  1711. 

In  consequence  of  his  arrest  the  greatest  excitement 
prevailed  among  the  higher  orders.  It  was  an  innova- 
tion of  the  privileges  of  their  order,  in  contempt  ol  the 
forms  of  justice,  and  his  innocence  was  generally  as- 
serted by  the  people.  A strong  prejudice  was  thus 
created  not  only  against  the  ambassador,  but  all  French 
influence  and  dictatorship ; a prejudice,  it  need  not  be 
added,  covertly  promoted  by  the  Princess  Orsini  nnd  the 


* St-  Philippe,  vol.  i.  j*.  3fii.  Noaiiles,  vol.  iii.  p.  287. 
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Queen,  who,  in  the  midst  of  these  distraction*:,  retained 
the  real  power  in  their  hands,  ami  governed  Philip,  the 
country,  and  even  the  court  of  Versailles  bj  means  of 
an  uxorious  and  infatuated  monarch.  In  this  proceeding 
commenced  that  decided  jealousy  and  aversion  of  the 
higher  orders  towards  French  support  and  intervention, 
which,  spreading  to  the  people,  not  all  the  conciliatory 
endeavours  and  discretion  of  the  French  ambassador, 
though  supported  by  both  courts,  were  enabled  to  re- 
move. 

Every  attempt  to  recover  Gibraltar,  or  establish  a 
permanent  footing  for  the  French  in  Spain,  had  proved 
ineffectual.  A series  of  ill-concerted  operations,  want 
of  ununimity  and  means,  and  even  the  inexperience  of 
leaders,  led  to  the  failure  of  new  expeditions  both  by  sea 
and  land.  Again  Villudarias  laid  siege  to  the  ocean- 
citadel  supported  by  n powerful  French  fleet,  and  mili- 
tary undertakings  in  other  parts  were  suspended  to  attain 
an  object  towards  which  no  progress  could  be  made. 
Marshal  Tessd,  superseding  Berwick,  was  sent  to  press 
the  siege,  but  the  brave  governor  and  his  little  garrison 
laughed  their  ntlempts  to  scorn,  and  the  British  squa- 
dron easily  threw  in  fresh  supplies  of  provisions  and 
stores.  14  Here  am  I,”  ohserves  Tessd  to  the  Prince  of 
Condt*,  “ before  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  engaged  in  a 
siege  undertaken  with  perseverance  and  spirit,  and  no 
means  of  insuring  success,  or  it  might  ere  this  have  been 
happily  terminated. 

tl  But  in  Spain,  true  to  the  old  proverb,  we  live  only 
from  day  to  day.  and  think  not  of  remedies  till  evils 
stare  us  in  the  face.  Notwithstanding  the  supplies  sent 
in,  I found  the  siege  more  advanced  than  I expected. 
The  English  set  ut  an  example  in  keeping  the  sea  at  all 
seasons  with  as  much  tranquil  dignity  ns  your  swans  at 
Chantilly.  But  when  the  breaches  were  prepared,  our 
ammunition  failed,  and  our  useless  artillery  could  not 
be  charged.  The  squadron  of  our  Buron  Pontis  was 
detained  by  contrary  winds  ; no  convoys,  no  cannon, 
and,  as  a mere  point  of  honour,  only  a few  shots  were 
heard  every  hour.  Meanwhile  the  enemy  were  repairing 
the  damage,  and  our  army  is  almost  destroyed.*** 

The  French  marshal’s  anxiety  for  the  appearance  of 
the  French  fleet  was  soon  renewed,  though  not  in  the 
way  he  desired.  When  it  came  it  was  instantly  attacked 
by  the  English  ; a number  of  men  ofwiir  were  captured, 
and  the  others  with  difficulty  made  their  escape  This 
was  decisive,  and  Philip  gave  his  consent,  with  great 
reluctance,  that  Gibraltar  should  be  left  to  its  fate. 

In  acquainting  his  royal  master  with  this  humiliating 
fact,  the  French  commander  says:  I received  the 

honour  of  your  Majesty**  letter.  I admire  your  Ma- 
jesty's firmness  and  goodness;  for  If  you  had  reproached 
us  all,  beginning  with  the  King  your  grandson,  you 
would  not  have  treated  us  as  we  deserved.  In  the  words 
of  an  old  proverb,  never  was  a plough  so  ill  harnessed 
as  this  country  ; without  order,  without  decision,  without 
money,  without  objects ; in  short,  without  every  thing 
that  goes  to  support  a State.  If  it  were  intended  to 
destroy  the  monarchy,  nothing  more  effectual  could  have 
been  devised.’*  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  ingenious 
reasons  assigned  by  the  writer  for  raising  the  siege  and 
for  the  loss  of  the  French  vessels;  all  is  laid  to  the 
charge  of  the  Spaniards:  **  We  have  failed,”  he  conti- 
nues, “ before  Gibraltar,  for  want  of  method  and  pre- 
caution. The  unfortunate  loss  of  your  Majesty’s  ships 


only  happened  because  they  do  not  comprehend  at  Ma-  Aiioalsof 
drid  either  the  effect  or  practicability  of  what  they  order;  . ,Jial^ 
they  one  day  destroy  what  they  do  another.  The  Ytwn" 
general  spirit  of  the  Spaniards,  even  the  most  zealous,  A D 
is  to  foresee  nothing;  to  hold  themselves  exculpated  for  {&&). 
misfortunes  of  their  own  making  by  yielding  to  superior  to 
power.  The  King  himself  seems  to  expect  from  chance  u. 
results  that  only  cun  be  attained  by  well-combined  pre*  1724. 
cautions;  and  his  specific  orders  show  an  obstinucy 
that  cannot  fail  to  injure  his  service. 

**  I will  not  answer  for  the  levy  of  militia  at  Madrid,  State  of  ths 
or  many  other  things  which  I feel  to  be  so  necessary.  cwujtry • 

I hoped  the  Queen  would  enter  into  business ; she 
promised  me  she  would,  and  she  has  capacity  for  it ; 

'but  your  Majesty  knows  what  a young  person  is.  how- 
ever perfect.  As  to  the  funds  which  your  Majesty 
commands  me  to  establish  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
troops,  they  have  never  laid  before  me  anything  but  im- 
possibilities ; the  troops  are  neither  paid  nor  recruited. 

In  a word.  Sire,  all  things  are  in  a miserable  stale.  I 
will  inform  your  Majesty  of  what  passes  at  Madrid;  and 
I will  speak  freely  to  the  Catholic  King;  for  I cannot 
spend  my  life  in  saying  agreeable  things  when  I do  not 
feel  them.r* 

The  French  marshal  then  resumed  his  command  on 
the  frontiers,  where  lie  was  compelled  to  remain  on  the 
defensive.  The  Portuguese  had  already  recovered  seve- 
ral of  the  fortresses  lost  in  the  last  campaign;  and 
Tesst?  had  the  mortification  to  witness  the  full  of  Salva- 
tierrn,  Albuquerque,  and  Valencia  tie  Alcantara  without 
firing  a single  shot.  The  last  of  these  had  been  de- 
fended with  singular  gallantry  by  Villafuerte,  who  was 
mortally  wounded,  and  it  only  capitulated  after  sustain- 
ing five  assaults.  Its  brave  garrison,  on  being  marched 
towards  Lisbon,  rose  upon  their  conductors,  mounted 
their  horses,  and  escaped  into  Extremadura.  The  allies 
next  invested  Badajos,  which  Tcssd.  however,  had  the 
good  fortune  to  relieve.  Still  it  was  with  difficulty  he 
maintained  his  ground ; the  illness  of  the  Princess  Or- 
sini  had  delayed  the  expected  succours,  and  nothing 
could  be  effected  until  she  was  able  to  return  to  Madrid. 

Meantime  the  emissaries  of  the  Archduke  were  not  Activity  of 
idle;  he  himself  set  out  from  Lisbon,  attacked  Alicant,  the  allies, 
but  wus  unable  to  accomplish  bis  object.  He  thence 
sailed  for  Barcelona,  which  was  torn  by  intestine  divi- 
sions, and  entered  the  roads.  A powerlul  party  was  in 
his  favour,  but  the  majority  still  adhered  to  Philip,  and 
there  was  a general  disposition  to  assist  the  Viceroy  in 
his  efforts  against  the  allies.  On  the  appearance  of 
Charles  in  the  port,  his  friends  openly  declared  them- 
selves, while  bunds  of  mountaineers  blockaded  the  city 
on  the  land  side.  Others  scoured  the  surrounding 
country,  exciting  the  inhabitants  and  spreading  the  in- 
surrection into  alt  parts.  Barcelona  w as  reduced  to  extre- 
mities ; it  could  obtain  no  supplies,  and  was  unable  to 
resist  the  malcconleuts  within.  The  Viceroy  could  with 
difficulty  raise  troops ; they  refused  to  fire  on  their 
countrymen,  and  the  Archduke  now  determined  to  storm 
the  place.  He  surprised  the  castle,  and  the  misery  of 
the  wretched  inhabitants  was  at  its  height.  Still  I he  city 
held  out,  till  the  breaches  being  made,  and  every  thing 
prepared  for  an  assault,  it  capitulated  ; and  Tarragona, 

Gerona,  Lerida,  Tortosa,  and  Figueras  soon  followed  its 
example.  The  whole  Province  submitted  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Cordova  and  Rosas ; and  the  Catalans  beheld 
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with  surprise  the  Imperial  banners  displayed  to  lead 
them  against  the  French,  who**  alliance  and  friendship 
they  had  so  often  courted.  The  revolution  spread  rapidly 
into  Aragon ; the  cities  hastened  to  proclaim  the  Archduke, 
those  of  Valencia  did  the  tame,  and  even  Lu  Mancha 
wavered  in  its  faith.  The  situation  of  Philip  now  appeared 
desperate ; for  Aragon  once  separated  from  Castile 
there  would  be  no  |Kissihilily  of  raising  fresh  supplies 
Philip  despatched  u force  against  Valencia  which  laid 
waste  every  town  upon  its  route ; the  inhabitants  in  some 
parts  set  fire  to  their  dwellings,  and  numbers  even  pe- 
rished in  the  flames.  Villa  Reale  was  taken  by  storm, 
the  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  a new  army, 
led  by  the  King,  spread  devastation  over  Catalonia.  As- 
sassinations, rapine,  and  violence  of  every  kind  were 
the  result ; and  such  was  the  antipathy  of  lire  p?ople, 
that  on  the  approach  of  Philip  they  destroyed  their  sub- 
stance, and  fled  w ith  their  flocks  into  the  hills.  They 
even  attempted  to  poison  the  springs  on  the  line  of 
inarch,  so  great  was  the  excitement  in  consequence  of 
the  excesses  committed  by  the  soldiers  ; and  in  the  bit- 
terness of  their  sufferings  they  rxeernted  the  war  and 
both  the  royal  desol&tors  who  had  laid  their  towns  and 
villages  in  ashes. 

f But  Spain's  cup  of  bitterness  was  not  yet  full;  the 
allies,  animated  to  fresh  exertions  by  the  auspicious 
aspect  of  the  war,  obtained  a reinforcement  of  fifteen 
thousand  men  from  England,  led  liy  the  gallant  Peter- 
borough, ami  active  measures  were  adopted  for  a new 
campaign.  Whilst  the  combined  forces  invaded  the 
country  on  the  side  of  Portugal  an  English  squadron 
was  to  convey  Charles  with  six  thousand  men  to  make  a 
descent  on  Italy,  and  with  (he  Duke  of  Savoy  occupy 
the  French  in  that  quarter.  The  English  general  took 
the  command;  but  when  they  had  reached  Gibraltar, 
being  joined  by  the  Prince  of  Darimtodt,  Charles  was 
induced  to  change  his  design,  and  proceed  to  oppose  his 
rival  on  the  plains  of  Catalouia  ; now  destined  to  become 
the  arena  on  which  this  sanguinary  contest  was  to  be 
decided,  though  already  a prey  to  ail  the  horrors  of  in- 
testine war. 

The  English  squadron  having  anchored  in  the  bay  of 
Altea,  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  issued  a manifesto  de- 
claring that  he  had  come  to  enforce  the  rights  of  the 
House  of  Austria  and  deliver  the  country  from  foreign 
domination.  The  people  hurried  in  throngs  to  welcome 
the  Archduke  as  their  liberator ; the  garrison  of  Denia 
declared  for  him ; and  it  was  here  that  lie  was  first  pro- 
claimed, with  the  usual  formalities.  King  of  Spain. 

Barcelona,  however,  had  been  well  garrisoned  by 
Philip,  and  the  allies  made  little  progress  in  the  siege; 
Valasco,  the  gallant  Viceroy  who  had  before  saved  it 
from  destruction,  assisted  by  the  Duke  of  Popoli,  still 
held  the  command,  and  awed  the  malcontents.  The 
severe  check  thus  early  experienced  by  the  Imperialists 
cooled  the  ardour  of  their  adherents,  and  they  were 
joined  only  by  about  one  thousand  cight^hundrcd  moun- 
taineers wholly  undisciplined  and  without  restraint. 
They  were  preparing  to  raise  the  aiege  in  despair,  when 
Peterborough,  incensed  at  the  reproaches  and  recrimina- 
tions of  the  allies,  resob  ed  to  persevere,  and  formed  the 
daring  project  of  seizing  the  castle  of  Mnntjuich.  He 
called  a council  of  war,  and  it  was  secretly  agreed  that, 
should  it  prove  unsuccessful,  the  troops  were  to  lie  re- 
embarked to  make  un  attempt  on  the  coast  of  Naples. 
Heedless  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  Archduke,  he  look 
bis  measures  with  the  utmost  secrecy  and  despatch,  and 


having  posted  a thousand  men  in  a convent  between  the 
citadel  and  the  town,  he  took  advantage  of  the  night  , 
and  a period  of  festivity  to  head  the  attack.  The  young 
Prince  of  Darmstadt  joining  him  with  another  body,  on 
the  appointed  signal,  each  rushing  gallantly  into  the 
covert  way  gained  the  bastion,  fortified  its  entrance,  and, 
being  supported  on  the  western  side,  were  enabled  to 
throw  up  an  entrenchment  and  direct  the  artillery  against 
the  inner  works.  The  thousand  men  concealed  in  the 
convent  now  advanced ; the  alarm  spread  into  the  city, 
when  a strong  party  having  made  good  their  en- 
trance into  the  castle  raised  u shout  of  exultation,  re- 
turned by  the  cheers  of  the  English.  The  Prince  con- 
ceiving the  place  was  carried  entered  the  inner  works ; 
lie  was  allowed  to  approach  close  to  the  gates,  w hen  the 
Spaniards,  opening  a terrific  fire,  sallied  forth,  took  num- 
bers of  prisoners,  while  lire  rest,  including  the  Prince  of 
Darmstadt,  were  all  slain.  The  English  were  seized 
with  a panic  and  fled,  till  their  gallant  commander, 
succeeding  in  rallying  them,  let!  them  back  to  the 
assault.  At  this  moment,  when  the  affair  appeared  des- 
pemte,  one  of  the  enemy's  magazines  blew  up,  killing 
the  governor  and  his  principal  officers ; and  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  confusion,  the  mountaineers  rushed  into 
the  inner  works,  und  being  supported  by  the  regular 
troops,  the  garrison,  to  avoid  a general  massacre,  sur- 
rendered up  the  castle. 

On  this  event  fourteen  thousand  Catalonians  instantly  * 
joined  the  standard  of  Charles.  The  city  was  sum-  £ 
tnoned.  but  the  gallant  Valaseo made  answer  that  he  was 
resolved  to  bury  himself  u oiler  the  ruins  rather  than 
submit, 

The  garrison,  however,  rose,  and  compelled  him  to 
capitulate,  on  condition  that  he  should  march  out  w ith 
the  honours  of  war.  On  passing  the  lines,  however, 
with  his  loyal  adherents  he  was  suddenly  attacked  with 
such  lury  by  the  Catalans  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
personal  exertions  of  their  gallant  conqueror  and  his 
men,  the  whole  of  this  brave  garrison  would  have  pe- 
rished upon  the  spot. 

Charles  entered  the  capital  of  Catalonia  in  triumph, 
and  was  received  with  acclamations  by  the  inhabitants 
of  every  rank.  The  population  hurried  on  all  sides  to 
be  present,  and  to  witness  the  burning  of  that  famous 
charter  they  had  received  from  Philip,  to  receive  another 
at  the  bands  of  their  new  Sovereign. 

After  a few  feeble  efforts  to  retrieve  his  affairs,  Philip  1 
had  again  recourse  to  throw  himself  entirely  on  the  * 
French,  and  he  made  the  most  lamentable  appeals  to  * 
Louis.  “ To  you,  Sire,v  be  wrote,  “ under  heaven,  I am 
indebted  for  my  crown.  Will  you  permit  the  sceptre  to 
be  wrested  from  the  hands  in  xvhich  you  placed  it,  and 
leave  me  to  return  to  France  a deposed  sovereign,  a dis- 
grace to  my  family,  and  a burden  to  my  country  in 

This  wretched  ami  despicable  monarch  then  assured  Au 
grandfather  that  if  he  would  consent  once  more  to  save 
him,  he  would  lead  hist  armin  into  Catalonia  and  over- 
whelm his  presumptuous  rival  before  he  had  time  to 
retreat.  Is  it  to  be  believed  that  with  this  vain-glorious 
and  absurd  representation  the  Count  de  Aguilar  was 
despatched  on  a particular  mission  to  Paris.  Louis, 
though  harassed  by  his  enemies  nn  all  sides,  with  his 
own  frontiers  exposed  to  invasion,  made  surprising 
efforts  to  maintain  the  Bourbon  throne  in  Spain,  and 
promised  that  he  should  meel  ample  succours  under  the 
walls  of  Barcelona.  The  unhappy  Fhihp  had  now  no 
choice  ; he  must  once  more  head  his  army  and  leave  his 
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Queen.  And  how  was  he  to  settle  the  government 
during  hi*  absence  ? Agreeably  to  former  etiquette  the 
King  would  have  been  attended  by  purl  of  the  cabinet 
and  the  French  ambassador,  while  the  Queen  conducted 
the  government  with  the  pleasing  title  of  Regent.  Yet 
it  was  known  that  the  Queen  and  her  favourite  professed 
to  regard  this  distribution  of  authority  with  extreme 
reluctance.  To  gratify  the  wishes  and  insure  the  little 
comforts  of  the  King,  U was  proposed  by  the  Princess 
that  he  should  have  the  advice  of  the  Count  de  Frrgi- 
liani,  in  the  cay-achy  of  grand  master  of  the  household, 
to  gratify  the  Spaniards;  while  Ik*  slum  Id  regulate  Ins 
movements  by  direction  of  Test-e,  and  Aruelot  remained 
behind  to  assist  at  the  deliberation*  of  the  Queen  and  the 
Princess. 

The  former  explained  the  perplexity  of  her  situa- 
tion with  admirable  ingenuity  and  tippearance  of 
naivete  : “ You  know,”  she  wrote  to  the  King,  “ I never 
loved  to  rule;  I am  too  well  acquainted  with  the  diffi- 
culties of  government,  and  find  nothing  attractive  in 
them.  The  unhappy  position  of  our  present  affairs  is 
likely  to  make  my  regency  still  more  troublesome;  and 
I own  I should  have  found  it  quite  intolerable,  were  it 
not  for  your  excellent  minister,  in  whom  1 place  implicit 
confidence,  who  assists  me,  and  guides  my  conduct. 
He  will,  I am  sure,  inform  von  how  greatly  my  cha- 
racter has  been  mistaken  in  leading  it  to  be  supposed  1 
was  a Princess  who  loved  to  interfere  in  business. 
Would  to  (iud  that  1 had  uo  more  business  than  such  as 
occupies  most  women,  namely,  to  amuse  myself  with 
trifles,  just  what  would  enable  me  to  spend  a life  calm 
and  serene,  at  least  less  agitated  than  the  present.”* 

The  king  therefore,  attended  by  Marshal  Tease,  full  of 
meluncindy  mid  foreboding,  hastened  to  meet  his  French 
supplies  early  in  the  spring  under  the  walls  of  Barce- 
lona. Every  squadron  and  every  company  was  called  to 
the  scene  of  action,  where  the  two  monarch*  commanded 
in  person,  both  having  been  crowned  and  solemnly  pro- 
claimed Kings  of  Spuiu.  The  frontiers  were  left  to  the 
mihtia  or  the  citizens  of  each  town ; on  each  side  the 
most  strenuous  efforts,  of  which  Spaniards  ami  Austrians 
at  least  tire  capable,  were  made  ; and  the  eve*  of  Spain — 
not  the  hands — as  well  as  the  eyes  of  France  and  all 
Europe,  were  eagerly  directed  to  Barcelona,  and  the  lust 
battle  of  the  Kings. 

During  Philips  inarch  a disastrous  incident  milled 
the  mind  of  ihe  commander.  Marshal  Tease,  and  added 
to  the  difficulties  of  his  position.  A young  lieutenant 
was  massacred  in  his  bed  at  the  town  of  Guerra,  nine 
leagues  from  Saragossa.  The  troops  of  his  division  in- 
stantly returned  into  the  town,  razed  the  house  where 
the  murder  was  perpet ruled,  and  committed  the  greatest 
excesses.  The  neighbouring  people  flew  to  assist  their 
townsmen,  many  lives  were  lost,  and  a popular  clamour 
was  raised  against  the  Bourbon  sway. 

Large  reinforcements  of  French  troops  and  ships  ar- 
rived. The  Catalau*  everywhere  retired  before  the  royal 
forces,  laying  waste  tile  country  and  poisoning  the  wells. 
To  udd  to  the  popular  prejudices  excited  against  Philip, 
the  Archduke  was  advised  to  avail  himself  also  of  the 
auperstition  of  the  Catalans,  and  of  that  fanaticism  so 
marked  a feature  in  the  Spanish  character.  With  this 
view  he  made  a procession  to  the  church  of  the  patron 
saint,  proatrated  himself  some  time  before  an  image  of 
the  Virgin,  and  having  devoutly  appeared  to  pray,  weut 
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into  public,  his  face  radiant  with  joy.  It  whs  soon  AuoaU  of 
known  that  the  Virgin,  asri>ted  by  two  angels,  had  ma- 
infested  her  pleasure  to  the  new  King,  giving  him  the 
most  satisfactory  assurance  of  her  diviue  protection ; 

M And  it  is  for  this  reason,”  exclaimed  Charles,  “ that  I 
will  never  yield  Barcelona,  but  continue  to  share  the 
fortunes  of  my  brave  Catalans.”*  Tins  was  all  that 
was  required , the  wild  exhortations  of  the  priests  and 
the  enthusiastic  devotion  of  the  women  were  the  best 
instruments  of  success  he  could  have  employed. 

Tes&e  was  cautious  and  wary,  and  the  progress  of  the  Effects  of 
siege  was  consequently  slow.  Every  expedient  that  caution, 
skill  could  suggest,  or  resolution  execute,  was  brought 
into  ph»y,  and  efforts  made  on  both  sides  commensurate 
with  the  stukc  at  issue.  At  length  after  a protracted 
siege,  and  in  spite  of  the  most  gallant  and  obstinate  de- 
fence, every  thing  was  prepared  fur  the  final  assault, 
and  Philip,  elated  at  the  prospect  of  success,  anticipated 
the  moment  when  he  should  behold  lus  haughty  rival 
suing  for  pardon, — a prisoner  in  hi*  hands. t At  that 
juncture,  before  orders  could  be  given,  a combined 
English  and  Dutch  squadron  rode  in  sight.  The  Fieuch 
vessels  hurried  from  the  road,  and  the  enemy  soon  ap- 
proached the  shore.  Troops  were  landed  ; the  aspect  of 
things  was  suddenly  changed,  and  though  Philip  in 
desperation  would  have  cominaudcd  the  assault,  his 
more  timid  commander,  who  possessed  full  powers, 
decided  that  it  was  necessary  to  raise  the  siege.  The 
heavy  artillery  and  stores  were  abandoned,  the  sick  and 
vvoumlcd  left  to  the  mercy  of  their  enemies.  At  the 
very  hour  of  their  retreat  a total  eclipse  obscured  Lite 
sky,  ami  from  the  superstitious  enemy  hurst  forth  au 
exclamation  that  it  was  the  eternal  setting  of  the  Bourbon 
sun  .J 

The  King,  harassed  by  the  enemy,  brought  his  army  Retreat  of 
into  Roussillon,  and  he  thence  proceeded  io  Perpignan. 

Marshal  Teas*  advised  him  to  retire  to  Paris,  and  even 
Louis  himself  recommended  him  not  to  return  to  his 
capital.  But  roused  by  events  to  assert  that  spirit  of 
independence  which,  untrammelled  by  his  Queen  am! 
court,  he  really  possessed,  he  returned  within  a few  weeks 
to  Mudrid,  in  the  face  of  a rival  now  formidable  by  his 
position  and  the  strength  of  his  allies,  and  who  marching 
in  triumph  from  Barcelona  penetrated  into  Aragon  uiid 
made  himself  master  of  Saragossa.  By  this  act  of  vi- 
gour, and  the  equanimity  with  which  he  bore  adversity, 
he  did  more  to  ingratiate  himself  with  his  subjects  than 
by  his  former  victories ; so  strange  a contradiction  ap- 
peared in  the  character  of  the  Spanish  people. 

'Die  Portuguese,  meantime,  supported  by  the  Eugiish  Advance  of 
and  the  Dutch,  entered  into  Castile,  and  having  occu-  ^ •N1'*- 
pied  Alcantara,  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  Salamanca,  were 
already  preparing  to  inarch  to  Madrid.  Philip,  in  mo- 
mentary danger  of  being  surprised,  lost  no  time  in 
removing  his  court  to  Burgos,  whither  the  Queen  re- 
paired attended  by  all  the  councillors  and  diguilariea  of 
State ; mid  uo  sooner  had  he  placed  the  government  in 
safety  than  he  joined  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Berwick. 

The  IWtuguese  finding  none  to  oppose  them  eutered  the  Takjn  ot 
capital,  became  masters  of  Cuenca  and  the  neighbouring  MsdmL 
forts,  and  having  secured  these  conquests  they  joined  the 
army  of  Charles  at  Guadalaxara. 

llel erring  to  this  period,  the  Spanish  writers  favour- 
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able  to  the  Bourbons  have  placed  on  record  a very 
extraordinary  proceeding,  for  which  they  assigned  mo- 
tives no  less  strange  and  unusual.  To  evince  their 
attachment  to  the  monarch  of  their  choice,  and 
emulating  the  patriotism  of  the  people,  they  assure  us 
the  Spanish  courtesans  sought  the  quarter*  of  the 
enemy  in  order  to  incapacitate  them  as  far  as  possible 
from  pursuing  the  war.  In  a short  time,  they  assert, 
the  hospitals  were  filled  with  patient*,  and  that  more 
than  leu  thousand  of  that  victorious  army  perished.  It 
is  singular  that  the  troops  of  Philip  appeared  to  suffer 
equally,  and  so  great  was  their  discouragement  as  to 
produce  serious  desertion  on  every  side.  Again  he  was 
advised  to  leave  Spain;  but  he  invariably  replied  that 
he  would  defend  the  crown  to  his  last  breath,  and  never 
abandon  subjects  who  had  shown  proofs;  of  such  dis- 
tinguished loyalty.  His  soldiers,  animated  by  this  reso- 
lute deportment,  demanded  to  be  led  against  the  Im- 
perialists, w ho  were  posted  within  a few  leagues.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  moment,  Philip,  with  equal  promptness 
and  audacity,  at  the  head  only  of  a few  cavalry  made  a 
dash  at  Madrid,  took  the  governor  of  Cuenca,  and 
wititout  risking  a general  battle  harassed  and  destroyed 
the  enemy.  From  the  instant  he  threw  himself  on  h»s 
own  resources  and  on  his  people,  his  career  began  to 
recover  its  former  ascendency  and  wore  ft  brighter  aspect. 
Tiie  Archduke  began  to  waver  in  his  turn  ; he  had  to 
subsist  in  an  enemy's  country)  and  he  was  shortly  con- 
strained to  retire  to  Valencia. 

Meantime  the  enthusiasm  excited  among  the  troops 
spread  into  the  provinces.  The  people  hurried  on  all 
sides  to  supply  them  with  provisions,  they  placed  their 
properly  at  Philip’s  disposal,  and  were  proud  to  fight 
under  his  banners.  There  is  no  example  of  a more  ex- 
traordinary change  having  been  wrought  in  the  senti- 
ments of  a whole  people  in  so  brief  a period  than  now 
followed  the  spirited  conduct  and  gallant  bearing  of  the 
King.  He  seemed  inspired  by  a new  soul,  rode  through 
the  ranks  of  his  army,  harangued  ami  thanked  them  for 
their  noble  efforts,  while  he  promised  to  lead  them  to 
fresh  victories.  No  levies  of  men  were  required  ; every 
citizen  became  a soldier,  the  priests  assisted  in  forming 
local  guerillas,  and  even  the  distant  province  of  Eslre- 
madura  raised  and  supported  twelve  thousand  men. 
The  Imperialists  in  their  retreat  had  seized  Carthngena 
by  treachery  ami  occupied  Alicant,  but  were  unable  to 
retain  them.  They  attacked  Murcia,  but  the  Bishop 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  people,  utready  disciplined 
and  eager  fur  the  combat,  ami  not  only  repulsed  but 
followed  them,  mid  retook  the  towns  of  Origuela  and 
Carthngena.  Navarre  with  equal  success  encountered 
the  rebels  of  Aragon,  and  there  too  the  Bishop  of  C'a- 
latrava,  heading  his  people,  distinguished  himself  by  his 
exploits.  The  Portuguese  lost  Sulatnancu,  and  having 
the  temerity  to  renew  the  attack  were  routed  with  great 
slaughter.  The  Canary  Islands,  which  had  preserved 
their  loyalty,  caused  the  English  fleet  that  appeared  be- 
fore Tencriffe  considerable  damage.  That  of  Majorca 
alone,  having  risen  against  the  Viceroy  and  his  troops, 
rendered  a capitulation  unavoidable,  and  this  event 
opened  the  way  for  the  Iosr  of  the  other  Balearic  Islands. 

The  allies  now  became  sensible  that,  though  sup- 
ported by  all  Europe,  they  should  never  succeed  in 
wresting  the  crown  of  Spain  from  the  House  of  Anjou. 
They  might  attack  Spriin  in  more  vulnerable  points,  and, 
taking  advantage  of  her  colonial  weakness  and  dilapi- 
dated resources,  strike  a more  sure  and  no  less  fatal  a blow 


at  a distance.  She  had  continued  to  Jose  ground  in  Italy  Annals  of 
ond  Flanders;  the  Imperialists  gained  the  battle  of  sP*in- 
Humillies,  became  masters  of  Brussels,  Louvuine, 

Bruges,  and  Ostend  ; the  Duke  of  Vcndome  had  driven  A D 
Prince  Eugene  into  the  Tyrol  ; but  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans,  beaten  under  the  walls  of  Turin,  had  lost  the  to 

whole  of  Piedmont  and  the  Milanctt.  The  dukedoms  Ai  D. 
of  Mantua  and  of  Modena  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples  1724. 
shared  the  same  fate.  These  reverses,  however,  appeared 
to  exercise  no  immediate  influence  on  the  reviving  for- 
tunes of  Philip  in  Spain.  Toe  allied  army,  harassed  Noble  ef- 
and  reduced,  had  sought  refuge  in  La  Mancha,  and 
having  received  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  large  rein-  i'd“un**‘ 
forcemeats  from  France,  they  had  no  choice  but  to  risk 
a battle  or  abandon  the  kingdom  to  the  enemy.  The 
Spaniards  were  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Berwick ; 
both  armies  were  drawn  out  in  the  plains  of  Almanza ; 
the  struggle  was  long  and  sanguinary,  but  terminated  ill 
the  rout  of  the  allies,  with  the  loss  of  eighteen  thousand 
men  and  the  whole  of  their  baggage. 

This  important  victory,  commemorated  by  a monu- 
ment erected  on  the  sjxrt,  mav  be  said  to  have  fixed  the 
crown  on  the  bead  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty;  and  a 
number  of  fortresses  and  cities  threw  open  their  gates  to 
receive  the  conquerors.  Valencia  submitted  to  the  royal 
arms ; Philip  pursued  his  victorious  career  through  the 
kingdom  of  Aragon,  and  thence  penetrating  into  Cata- 
lonia, he  retook  in  rapid  succession  the  cities  of  Leridu. 

Tortosa,  Puicerda,  and  the  whole  Cerdagne.  The  , ^*gP‘n 
Portuguese  were  driven  from  all  the  points  they  had  so  1 " 
long  occupied.  Every  fortress  vied  in  being  the  first  to 
show  its  loyalty,  and  so  great  was  the  desertion  in  the 
ranks  of  the  allies  that  they  had  scarcely  six  thousand  Vitiwi. 
men  to  oppose  to  the  royal  forces.  Soon,  however,  the 
advantages  obtained  by  a series  of  unexampled  efforts ' e W|U’ 
appeared  on  the  point  of  being  again  lost.  Louis  was 
compelled  to  withdraw  his  troops,  the  allies — victorious 
in  other  countries — received  fresh  supplies.  By  the 
victory  of  Oudcnanl  and  of  Mulplnquet,  Prince  Eugene, 
advancing  to  the  Frencli  territories,  seemed  at  one 
period  to  threaten  Paris,  Louis  entered  into  negotia- 
tions with  the  Dutch,  with  a view  of  detaching  them  from 
the  allies;  but  such  were  their  pretensions,  that  though 
in  167*2  they  had  in  vain  solicited  peace  from  France, 
they  now  refused  it  except  on  terms  too  humiliating  to 
be  accepted.  Louis  resolved  to  continue  the  war,  and 
Philip  made  new  exertions  corresponding  with  the  exi- 
gency of  circumstances  and  the  value  of  the  prize  at 
stake.  The  Roman  Pontilf  had  likewise  joined  the  Deformina- 
enemies  of  Spain;  the  Imperialists  find  occupied  the  tioa  of  th* 
Ecclesiastical  Slates,  and  opened  the  way  for  the  con-  ^fog- 
quest  of  Naples ; yet  Philip’s  courage  and  energy,  only 
roused  by  adverse  circumstances,  did  not  desert  him. 

He  commanded  the  Papa!  Nuncio  to  leave  his  dominions,  Hi* activity 
he  reappeared  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  employed  his  and  «xer» 
influence  lo  compote  l he  differences  between  the  French  t‘ou>» 
and  Siwnish  parties,  resisted  the  court  intrigues  and 
temptations  to  which  he  had  so  long  patiently  submitted, 
and  met  the  losses  he  sustained  in  his  foreign  dominions 
with  exemplary  fortitude  and  resignation.  Oran,  the  Fresh 
proud  conquest  of  Charles  V.,  Iitid  been  retaken  by  the  Ioom. 
Moors  ; Sardinia  and  the  Bulearic  Islands  were  lost;  the 
whole  of  the  Italian  States  were  in  possession  of  the 
allies;  about  four  fortresses  were  all  that  remained  to 
him  in  the  Netherlands;  while  Aragon,  Valencia,  and 
Murcia  secretly  favourer!  the  interests  of  the  Austrian 
Prince.  In  the  disastrous  campaigns  of  1706  the 
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French  power  in  the  Netherlands  received  a blow  from 
which  it  had  never  recovered.  A succession  of  defeat!* 
had  swept  away  entire  armies  of  Louis's  veteran  troops  ; 
his  fortresses  had  fallen;  his  revenues  were  exhausted; 
and  a famine  attended  with  pestilence  seemed  to  put  a 
climax  to  the  national  evils.  So  complicated  were  the 
embarrassments,  and  so  overwhelming  the  disasters  he 
had  experienced,  that  the  French  monarch,  notwith- 
standing his  known  magriunimitv  and  resolution,  was  at 
length  reduced  to  entertain  proposals  for  a peace.  He 
commissioned  his  envoy  to  apprize  Philip  that  he  was 
apprehensive  his  embairassed  situation  would  cnmjiel 
him  to  accept  the  preliminaries  ottered  by  the  allies.  In 
his  reply  the  young  monarch  declared  his  resolution  to 
perish  rather  than  abandon  his  throne.  “ I was  deeply 
affected,”  he  wrote,  M by  the  contents  of  your  letter, 
containing  the  insolent  demands  of  lire  English  and  the 
Dutch ; never  were  such  made  before.  1 cannot  for  a 
moment  believe  you  will  listen  to  them,— you  who  have 
shown  yourself  the  most  magnanimous  monarch  on 
earth.  1 am  indignant  at  the  bare  idea  that  I shall  be 
compelled  to  retire  from  Spain,  so  long  as  one  drop  of 
blood — of  that  blood  which  cannot  submit  to  dishonour 
— remains  in  my  veins.  No  efforts  shall  be  spared  to 
support  myself  on  the  throne  on  which  God  has  placed 
me;  and  on  which  you,  under  Providence,  have  sup- 
ported me.”  The  French  envoy,  likewise,  in  his  account 
ol  the  slate  of  the  war,  and  the  resources  of  the  govern- 
ment, shows  how  greatly  adversity  had  elevated  the 
character  of  the  King,  tended  to  allay  the  dissensions, 
and  correct  the  intrigues  and  corruption  of  the  court. 
“The  King,”  he  observes,  **  equitable  even  to  scrupu- 
lousness, invariably  in  duubtful  cases  decides  against 
himself.  He  relieves  ihe  people  to  the  extent  his  cir- 
cumstances will  permit;  he  remits  the  taxes  in  places 
which  have  suffered  by  the  invasion  of  the  enemy.  He 
assists  the  people  of  Aragon,  Valencia,  and  Catalonia, 
who  maintain  their  fidelity  it)  the  midst  of  revolt.  In- 
deed he  scatters  his  benefits  daily  ; he  has  no  favourites 
who  enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  or 
who  usurp  for  themselves  and  their  relatives  the  rewards 
earned  by  others. 

" The  Queen,  also,  affable  and  beneficent,  never  ac- 
cepts a present  even  from  the  King.  She  has  not  pur- 
chased a single  jewel ; and  neither  the  King  nor  Queen 
expend  above  five  hundred  pistoles  above  what  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  The  Princess  Orsini  is  so  disinterested 
as  to  refuse  to  receive  her  appointments  or  pensions;  and 
confers  benefits  even  on  those  whom  she  knows  to  be 

her  enemies The  inferior  nobles,  I am  persuaded, 

are  favourably  disposed,  and  there  is  no  cause  to  dread 
an  insurrection  so  long  as  the  King  maintains  a power- 
fid  army.  I am,  however,  of  opinion  that  should  your 
Majesty  withdraw  your  troops,  the  most  loyal  will  con- 
sider the  King  as  abandoned,  and  may  renounce  their 
allegiance  when  they  see  that  he  is  incapable  of  sup. 
porting  himself  on  the  throne.”*  Louis  satisfied 
with  what  he  heard,  resolved  to  amuse  the  allies, 
and  by  producing  divisions  amongst  them,  avail  him- 
self of  circumstances  tr>  purchase  peace  by  the  sacrifice 
of  Philip,  and  set  up  the  claims  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
at  a more  favourable  period.  He  secretly  imparted  his 
plans  to  Philip,  to  the  Queen,  the  Princess  Orsini,  and 
Ainelot  his  envoy,  the  better  to  enable  them  to  oerform 
their  respective  parts. 


* Noaiiks,  vol.  iv.  p 30—32. 
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Conferences  were  accordingly  opened  at  the  Hague  Annul*  of 
and  every  artifice  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  pro-  Sp"11* 
longing  the  discussions,  and  gaining  time  for  new  pre- 
partition*.  But  the  allies,  penetrating  Louis's  designs, 
reduced  the  question  of  peace  or  war  to  one  single  pro- 
position ; requiring  the  French  King  who  had  placed 
his  grandson  on  the  throne  to  compel  him  to  resign  it 
within  a fixed  period,  and  to  give  security  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  this  indispensable  condition.  Louis,  in  Attempts  to 
order  to  evade  these  demands,  offered,  in  Philip’s  name,  amuse  tbs 
to  make  a final  cession  of  the  Milanese,  Naples,  and  **hw. 
Sicily  ; but  nothing  short  of  the  entire  Spanish  monarchy  A\  D* 
restored  to  the  House  of  Austria,  except  the  territories  1709-10. 
promised  to  the  King  of  Portugal  and  the  Duke  iv^jclon ° 
Savoy,  would  satisfy  the  requisitions  of  the  plenipo-  the  squish 
tentiaries  of  Austria,  of  England,  and  Holland.  Louis,  King, 
in  his  own  behalf,  professed  his  acceptance  of  these  con- 
ditions. At  the  same  time  he  declared  M his  inability  to 
extort  the  consent  of  his  grandson ; but  he  would  givu 
the  most  ample  proofs  in  his  power  of  the  sincere  desire 
he  had  to  conclude  a peace,.by  withdrawing  his  troops 
from  Spain.’’ 

Meantime,  however,  Philip,  supported  by  French  Po’itie 
troops,  was  vigorously  prosecuting  (he  war.  He  caused  mrature* 
the  Infant  Prince  of  Asturias  to  be  solemnly  recognised  Poilip. 
by  the  Cortex,  and  took  active  measures  to  assume  the 
offensive  in  the  ensuing  campaign.  But  the  allies 
viewing  Louis's  proposals  as  a mere  feint  to  draw  the 
war  from  the  Netherlands,  and  knowing  how  he  had 
violated  the  most  solemn  engagements,  insisted  on  his 
becoming  responsible  for  the  due  execution  of  the  treaty, 
by  ceding  the  Spanish  fortresses  and  the  towns  of  the 
Netherlands,  till  Spain  should  lie  completely  evacuated. 

To  give  time  for  fulfilling  this  condition  they  proposed  a 
suspension  of  arm*  during  two  months. 

In  answer  to  these  humiliating  conditions  Louis  re-  Subterfuges 
plied  that  his  troops  were  in  the  field,  not  in  garrisons;  ®f Louis, 
that  the  demand  implied  an  injurious  suspicion  of  his 
good  faith  ; hut  at  the  same  time  he  acquainted  his 
graudson  that  France  was  no  longer  capable  of  sustain- 
ing the  burthen  of  such  a war ; and  that  he  must  be 
prepared  for  the  cession  of  Spain  itselfi  “Peace,”  he  Hit  views 
maintained,  “ must  be  had  ut  any  price ; the  longer  it  w'th  regard 
was  deferred  Ihe  more  distressed  would  become  Ihe  con-  to 
ditiun  of  the  King,  and  the  greater  sacrifices  would  be 
required  from  him.” 

The  views  of  Louis,  when  generally  known,  produced  Thrirdfctt 
the  most  sinister  influence  throughout  the  whole  of  •M>"| 
Spain.  Alarmed  at  the  desertion  of  the  French,  and  **u  ,ir  n,iu< 
the  probable  dismemberment  of  the  monarchy,  even  the 
most  loyal  began  to  waver  ; others  turned  their  hopes  to 
Austria;  and  a third  party  embraced  Louis’s  own  plan 
for  raising  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  the  throne,  should  A new 
Philip  be  unequal  to  sustain  himself  alone.  The  Prill-  n**l. 
cess  Orsini  was  the  first  to  penetrate  and  denounce  the 
intrigues  of  the  French  court ; the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  of  Vrleau^ 
publicly  accused  of  a design  to  subvert  the  Spanish 
throne,  and  Philip  insisted  that  he  should  uo  more  be 
exposed  to  the  presence  of  so  artful  a rival.  In  his  turn, 
the  Duke  frankly  declared  to  Louis  that  should  Philip 
from  want  of  energy  and  talent  lose  the  crown,  lie  was 
resolved  to  make  a glorious  effort  to  place  it  oil  his  own 
brows;  while  the  French  King,  only  affecting  displea- 
sure, eagerly  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  thus 
carrying  on  the  war  indirectly,  should  Philip,  as  he 
dreaded,  encounter  another  disastrous  campaign.  To  Insincerity 
keep  up  appearances,  however,  he  refused  to  permit  the  of  L«u‘* 
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Hirtory.  Duke  to  resume  the  command,  but  in  his  place  deputed 
La  Hotie,  a man  of  the  most  consummate  talent  and 
*?Iom  address,  to  promote  hi*  secret  design*.  He  had  a rival, 
VP*  however,  in  the  Princess  whose  dexterity  haffled  all  hi* 
1069.  calculations,  and  whose  resolution  was  equal  to  her  judg- 
A °n  meat.  She  discovered  that  La  Rotte  had  proceeded  to 
1724  army»  held  secret  interviews  with  the  King's  enemies, 

Foiled  by  arK*  even  rep*1* red  from  Lerida  to  the  camp  of  General 
the  pene*  Stanhope.  Ju*t  as  he  had  completed  his  business  and 
tration  of  was  reluming  to  France  he  was  intercepted  by  an  order 
the  Prin-  far  |,js  arrcst,  and  possession  taken  of  hi*  papers  and 
ccss  isiiu.  sjate  documents,  amongst  others  of  a correspondence 
between  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  General  Stanhope. 
Charges  She  then  instigated  Philip  to  bring  fresh  accusations 
the  against  the  Duke  of  corresponding  with  the  enemy,  ex- 
Duke  of  posing  the  army  to  defeat,  and  abandoning  Spain  to  the 

r eaa*.  aUjc«,t  on  condition  of  being  permitted  to  retain  the 
kingdoms  of  Murcia,  Valencia,  and  Navarre.  At  live 
same  time  rumours  were  industriously  spread  that  he 
was  engaged  in  obtaining  a dispensation  from  the  Pope, 
that  he  might  espouse  the  Queen  Dowager,  with  the 
intention  of  maintaining  his  usurped  power  by  means  of 
her  connections.  However  absurd,  these  reports  gained 
ground,  and  produced  considerable  excitement  in  the 
minds  of  the  ignorant  and  infatuated  ; and  it  was  uow 
Louis  saw  the  impolicy  of  the  conduct  lie  had  adopted. 
To  save  hi*  honour  he  was  compelled  to  recall  hi* 
instructions,  and  mediate  a reconciliation  between  his 
grandson  and  the  Duke ; recommending  the  former  to 
bury  the  whole  of  this  disagreeable  transaction  in 
oblivion.* 

While  these  proceedings,  so  disgraceful  to  the  repu- 
tation of  Louis,  and  to  which  only  the  exigency  of  his 
affairs  could  have  compelled  him  to  stoop,  aggravated 
the  anxieties  and  sufferings  of  a long  protracted  war, 
Philip  was  exerting  himself  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the 
nation,  but  was  wholly  unable  to  reconcile  the  Spaniards 
^7h°Dt€nt  c*a8!i  to  1*,e  cowb'nl  of  a French  party,  which  np- 

grandeea.  P°'n,ed  or  dismissed  ministers  at  its  pleasure ; murmurs 
and  complaints  were  heard  throughout  the  court  and 
capital.  The  high  nobility  in  particular  denounced  the 
Princess  and  her  choseu  envoy,  Amclot,  as  the  instiga- 
tors of  the  national  disasters  and  ruin.  They  conceived 
themselves  insulted  by  the  recent  disgrace  of  Montellano, 
a man  of  ancient  and  honourable  descent,  whose  house 
had  been  long  illustrious,  and  who,  in  addition  to  his 
other  merits,  had  now  become  the  patron  of  literature 
Difgraceof  and  literary  men.  In  the  person  of  its  present  member, 
Montellano.  whose  taste  led  him  to  encourage  literary  assemblies  as 
in  other  countries,  (notwithstanding  the  frowns  of  the 
court,)  they  felt  dishonoured  by  the  arbitrary  proceeding 
of  a government  which  had  dismissed  one  so  justly  po- 
pular from  its  service  ; nor  was  the  Count  himself  less 
severe  uud  vehement  in  hi*  strictures.  When  the  King 
remonstrated  with  him  on  the  harshness  of  his  language, 
he  replied  to  Amelot.  charged  to  acquaint  him  with  the 
royal  displeasure,  “ What  better  proof  of  zeal  can  I give 
the  King  than  to  censure  what  is  injurious  to  the  mo- 
narchy. Surely  we  may  be  allowed  to  speak,  ami  to 
speak  freely,  we  who  are  embarked  with  him  in  the 
same  vessel,  on  the  very  point  of  foundering  from  the 
ill-directed  efforts  of  tliose  placed  at  the  helm."  The 
Reaction  of  Duke  of  Medina  was  so  incensed  at  the  conduct  of  the 
popular  French  court,  that  he  actually  proposed  to  join  the  allies ; 
feeling.  an()  the  political  feuds  thus  engendered  soon  extended 


• NoaiUes,  vul.  iv.  p»  7G.  St.  Plulippe,  vol.  i.  p.  249. 


to  the  army,  and  the  Spaniards  at  length  became  more  Ann*S«  of 
eager  to  engage  tbe  French  troops  than  the  cueiny.  Spam. 
Even  the  French  residents  in  the  capital  became  anxious 
respecting  their  safety  ; nor  was  the  violence  of  the  rom 
people  allayed  till  the  discovery  was  made  of  the  secret  jggp 
Correspondence,  and  it  transpired  that  even  by  receiving  to 
the  Archduke  as  their  King,  they  would  not  insure  the  A<  D# 
integrity  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  It  further  appeared  1724. 
that  the  Imperialists  had  aheudy  promised  part  of  Ga-  Seem 
licia  and  Estreinuduru  to  the  King  of  Portugal,  and  a view*  of 
strong  frontier  in  the  Netherlands  to  the  Dutch.  Simi-  Jka jlmpt- 
lar  projects  of  coalition  and  consequent  dismemberment  *** 

of  the  kingdom  being  attributed  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  Favourable 
the  result  was  favourable  to  the  cause  of  Philip,  aud  the  effect  on 
|*ople  looking  to  him  as  their  final  resource,  all  his  Philip’s 
former  popularity  began  to  return.  ****** 

In  the  progress  of  this  change  it  is  sufficiently  evident  Political 
that  the  Princess  was  the  soul  of  Philip’s  party,  and  influence 
through  her  royal  mistress  directed  tbe  whole  of  bis  Onini. 
movements,  till  it  reached  the  political  revolution  which 
established  him  on  his  throne.  Like  the  Queen,  she  was 
perfect  in  the  art  of  imposing  upon  those  around  her, 
of  obtaining  the  confidence  of  opposite  parlies,  playing 
them  otf  against  each  other,  and  sacrificing  each  in  turn 
as  the  royal  interest  dictated.  She  had  thus  for  a period  H«r  artful 
supported  all  the  measures  of  Amelot,  and  finally  assisted  P°*IC3'* 
him  in  extorting  the  consent  of  the  King  aud  Queen  to 
the  disgrace  of  Montellano,  and  she  now  with  equal 
indifference  prepared  to  sacrifice  the  envoy  himself, 
though  her  favourite  choice,  to  the  demands  of  both 
courts  and  the  pleasure  of  the  Spanish  nation.  She 
threw  on  him  the  whole  odium  of  the  measures  she 
had  herself  advised,  solicited  his  immediate  recall, 
affected  indignation  at  the  concessions  of  Louis  to  the 
allies,  and  with  apparent  disinterestedness  tendered  her 
own  resignation  to  the  King.  She  at  the  same  time 
exercised  all  her  influence  over  the  Queen  to  inspire 
Philip  with  fresh  courage,  to  head  his  armies,  and  April, 
throw  himself  for  support  upon  the  Spanish  people.  At  Noble  tn» 
her  suggestion,  also,  he  convened  the  chief  ministers 
and  grandees  to  consult  them  and  ask  their  assistance.  tuw,rr‘ 

He  explained  the  embarrassing  situation  in  which  he 
was  placed  by  the  public  reports,  and  his  uncertainty 
with  regard  to  the  intentions  of  the  French  court.  He 
appealed  to  the  enthusiasm  and  to  the  attachment  of 
his  subjects,  and  concluded  with  expressing  his  sincere 
wish  to  be  guided  by  their  advice. 

The  example  of  Portocarrcro,  so  distinguished  for  his  Patriotic 
ability,  and  who  uow  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-  eiampfe* 
four  emerged  from  his  retirement,  by  his  high  station 
and  his  eloquence  called  forth  a general  burst  of  enthu- 
siasm. The  assembly  unanimously  rose,  swore  allegi- 
ance, and  bound  themselves  heart  and  hand  to  maintain 
the  rightful  sovereign  of  the  Spanish  jieople  upon  his 
throne.  At  the  mention  of  England  and  Holland,  the 
discovery  of  the  recent  intrigues  with  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans and  the  Archduke  on  the  part  of  France,  with  the 
contemplated  dismemberment  of  the  monarchy,  a shout 
of  indignation  resounded  through  the  hall ; and  from  Kadum- 
thal  moment,  when  all  reliance  upon  the  French  court 
seemed  at  an  end,  Philip  assumed  a more  formidable  00  **’ 
attitude  than  he  had  ever  before  done.  They  declared 
that  the  whole  people,  without  distinction  of  rank,  pro- 
fession, or  age,  would  rise  wiLh  them  as  one  mail,  and 
they  would  thenceforth  prefer  to  sacrifice  their  lives  and 
fortunes  rather  than  submit  to  the  insolent  dictation  of 
foreigners,  who  aimed  at  depriving  them  at  once  of  their 
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Hiatory  King:,  their  country,  and  their  honour.  They  further 
entreated  that  the  French  might  be  wholly  dismissed, 
From  and  a py^y  Spanish  administration  appointed  to  direct, 
A ' ® ■ at  this  momentous  crisis,  the  energies  of  the  people. 

* to"*  Philip,  with  expression*  of  enthusiasm  wholly  new  to 
A 0 him,  received  the  generous  devotion  of  the  nobles  as  a 
17*24  P^ge  of  the  security  of  the  monarchy  and  the  people. 
Their  uns-  Mitring  dismissed  the  assembly  with  tears  of  gratitude 
niraity  and  in  his  eyes,  he  repaired  to  the  Princess  Orsini,  whose 
*l*tennina-  good  work  it  was,  to  announce  hi*  extraordinary  success. 

She  undertook  to  communicate  to  her  former  favourite 
th«  mm!!  an<®  adviser,  Amclot,  the  unpleasant  tidings  of  hi*  dis- 
,:f  Philip,  mission.  The  Duke  of  Medina  Celi,  at  the  head  of  the 
New  ministry,  assumed  the  direction  of  foreign  affairs  the 
point  meat*.  Marquis  of  Redmar  took  the  war  department ; and  no 
member  of  the  new  ministry  but  a Spaniard  was  allowed 
to  retain  office,  or  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  King. 
The  Duke  of  Alba  and  the  Count  of  Bergueik,  two  no- 
blemen distinguished  by  their  opposition  to  foreign 
influence,  were  appointed  plenipotentiaries  «t  the  Hague, 
though  Philip  was  perfectly  aware  that  they  could  not 
Efibrt*  to  even  be  received.  Their  instructions  were  carefully 
p.nn  tho  made  known,  however,  to  the  public  and  produced  the 
popular  desired  effect.  How  well  adapted  some  of  these  iustruc- 
“ ‘ tions  were  to  gain  popular  support  will  appear  from  the 

following  passages  : M The  robes  of  peace  ought  not  to 
be  cut  out  of  a single  piece  of  brocade ; and  it  is  there- 
fore contrary  to  equity  that  only  Spain  should  he  dis- 
membered. Whatever  France  may  choose,  or  whatever 
it  inay  cost  her,  Spain  will  never  submit  to  be  despoiled 
ol  her  ancient  inheritance.  The  King  has  resolved  not 
liuVviewa!  *°  any  portion  of  Spain,  the  Indies,  or  the  Duchy 
of  Milan;  he  protests  against  the  actual  dismember- 
ment of  the  Milanese  by  the  Emperor  in  favour  of  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  though  he  is  willing  to  indemnify  the 
Duke  with  the  Island  of  Sardinia,  But  to  obtain  peace, 
King  Philip  will  cede  Naples  to  the  Archduke,  and  on 
the  restoration  of  Majorca  and  Minorca  give  Jamaica  to 
the  English.  In  making  the  offer  of  commercial  ad- 
vantages to  the  Dutch,  he  is  willing  to  open  the  trade  of 
America  to  all  nations,  and  to  establish  a Hoard  for 
Irntruc-  their  convenience  at  Cadiz.  The  plenipotentiaries  arc 
twin  given  required  to  adhere  to  these  terms,  and  to  communicate 
vtiTuva  them  to  the  King  of  France.  And  should  these  con- 
cessions not  be  deemed  ample  enough,  they  are  to  endea- 
vour to  prevail  on  the  King  of  France  to  cede  some  of 
his  own  conquests;  to  negotiate  for  the  restoration  of 
the  Electors  of  Bavaria  and  Cologne,  and  for  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria  to  assume  the  administration  of  the  Nether- 
lands, till  they  can  lie  transferred  to  a Spanish  Prince.'’* 
Neither  the  nobles  nor  the  people  forfeited  their  so- 
lemn pledge ; their  exertions  more  than  realized  the 
sanguine  hopes  of  the  King.  Contribution*  from  all 
ranks,  with  money  and  plate,  were  poured  into  the  public 
treasury.  Levies  of  men  were  made  on  all  sides;  and 
from  the  nobles  the  enthusiasm  as  rapidly  spread  to  the 
Favourable  different  professions,  even  to  the  clergy.  This  brought  a 
rest  ts.  fresh  accession  of  wealth  and  influence  to  the  cause ; and 
the  resistless  arm  of  fanaticism,  directed  by  the  priests 
and  pastors  against  rebel*  and  heretics,  brought  new 
supplies  to  the  royal  standard.  For  the  first  time  the 
chief  command  was  intrusted  to  a Spaniard,  the  Conde 
de  Aguilar,  celebrated  alike  for  his  military  talent  and 
his  devotion  to  the  King,  and  prompt  measure*  were 
taken  for  attacking  the  allies. 


* Lamberti,  voL  v.  p.  322.  NotUles,  vol.  iv.  p.  55. 


The  favourable  aspect  of  affairs  in  Spain,  and  the  Aantls  of 
harsh  term*  sought  to  be  imposed  on  France  by  the 
allied  powers,  at  length  enabled  Louis  to  throw  off  the  * 
mask.  He  required  from  the  ollie*  a formal  declaration  10011 
of  their  demands;  but  he  was  not  permitted  thus  easily 
to  evade  the  question,  and  withdraw  from  the  terms  pro-  t0 
p<**ed  by  himself.  The  preliminaries  were  drawn  out  A>  D_ 
and  signed  by  the  plenipotentiaries;  and  the  article  1724. 
relating  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Archduke  par-  Loui*  o>m- 
ticularly  enforced.  A suspension  of  arms  was  to  be  rolled  to 
granted  for  putting  him  in  possession  of  the  throne ; ‘brow  off 
and  should  Philip  refuse  his  consent,  Louis  was  bound  1 c m4,lt' 
to  recall  his  troop*,  and  to  join  the  allies  in  concerting 
proper  measures  for  obtaining  his  compliance.  Nay,  it  Pertinacity 
was  insisted  that  no  Prince  of  the  House  of  Bourbon 
should  ever  become  Sovereign  of  S)Miin,  nor  was  France  * 
to  obtain  any  share  in  the  Spanish  Indies,  or  participate 
in  the  commerce  of  the  new  world. 

Desperate  as  was  the  state  of  his  affairs,  Louis  was 
not  yet  so  humbled  as  to  subscribe  to  conditions  which 
would  not  only  strip  him  of  his  conquests,  but  degrade 
him  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  and  leave  him  without  an 
ally.  On  the  article  of  compelling  hi*  grandson  to 
resign  his  crown,  he  remarked  with  bitterness,  that  if 
forced  to  the  melancholy  alternative,  he  would  prefer  to 
continue  the  war  against  his  enemies  rather  than  against 
his  own  children.  Following  the  example  set  him  by 
Philip  he  exclaimed  ngainst  the  rapacity  of  the  allies, 
whose  ulterior  views  were  to  dismember  France,  and  be 
would  throw  himself  for  support  upon  his  people.  And 
then  with  the  policy  that  actuated  Philip  under  the 
advice  of  the  Princess  Orsini,  he  published  a declaration 
of  his  pacific  views,  in  which  he  reflected  with  severity 
on  the  ambition  and  barbarity  of  his  euemies  in  seeking 
to  impose  terms  so  extravagant.  **  Although  my  ten-  AdiStv**  to 
derne4**  for  my  people,*  he  concludes,  “is  as  strong  as  the  French 
my  affection  for  tny  children ; although  I share  with 
them  the  calamities  which  war  draws  upon  faithful  sub- 
ject*. and  have  manifested  to  all  Europe  that  1 sin- 
cerely desire  peace,  1 feel  assured  they  will  be  the  first 
to  oppose  my  acceptance  of  it  on  conditions  so  contrary 
to  justice  and  the  honour  of  the  French  nation,”  A*  Hs  result*, 
in  Spain  the  effect  of  this  declaration  was  instantaneous, 
the  military  pride  of  the  French,  apparently  sinking 
under  the  weight  of  public  calamities,  responded  to  the 
voice  of  the  aged  Kiug  and  prepared  for  another  effort 
to  rescue  France  from  dishonour. 

To  continue  the  struggle,  however,  with  the  slightest  Kxt«*ur-* 
hope*  of  success  it  was  imperative  on  him  to  recall  the 
flower  of  his  army  from  Spain.  The  sudden  execution  yre]t^h 
of  such  a measure  must  involve  the  most  serious  con.se-  Monarch, 
quencc*,  as  regarded  the  immediate  stability  of  Philip's 
throne.  Notwithstanding  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  a.  n. 
and  the  pledges  he  had  received  of  the  attachment  of  1709, 
the  nobles  and  the  clergy,  they  could  not  wage  a war  June, 
on  their  own  soil  with  England,  Austria,  Holland,  and  °f 

their  allies,  already  in  possession  of  a great  part  of  the  COurt1>AnU 
country.  At  -the  moment  when  every  thiug  appeared 
propitious  for  hi*  cause,  this  unexpected  blow  caused  the 
utmost  excitement  and  consternation  throughout  the 
court  and  the  country.  Philip  made  every  effort  to  ob- 
tain a remission  of  the  sentence,  or  at  least  a respite ; 
but  the  necessities  of  the  French  monarch  supplied  an 
answer  to  all  the  prayers  and  entreaties  of  the  wretched 
King.  He  had  then  recourse  to  the  influence  and  the  tuce  an,j 
tears  of  the  Queen.  She  wrote  to  the  aged  monarch  appeal  of 
(himself  surrounded  by  a host  of  difficulties  and  perils,  the  Queen. 
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from  which  he  knew  not  how  to  escape,  yet  At  his  last 
hour  throwing  himself  on  an  impoverished  people  with- 
out an  ally)  to  make  further  sacrifices  to  the  fantastic 
idol  of  royal  honour  and  the  glory  of  the  French.  “ Wc 
have  no  infantry  to  protect  us,”  ran  the  unhappy  Queen's 
appeal,  “ and  unless  you  will  spare  us  twenty  battalions, 
the  enemy  will  reach  Madrid,  and  yuur  poor  children 
are  ruined.  Take  pity,  1 beseech  you,  on  my  forlorn 
situation,  for  I um  in  hourly  expectation  of  giving  birth 
to  another  child;  and  what  will  he  the  fate  of  me  and 
my  children?  The  mere  terror  of  luring  so  completely 
abandoned  will  cause  my  death.  Can  you  be  so  hard- 
hearted as  to  expose  me  to  alarms  and  dangers  from 
which  it  is  in  vour  power  only  to  relieve  me  ? I neither 
can  nor  will  believe  that  the  affection  you  once  showed 
me  will  ever  permit  vou  to  desert  me  thus— and  on  so 
trying  an  occasion.”^ 

With  the  usual  good  fortune  of  the  Queen,  and  the 
happy  expedients  of  her  favourite  Princess,  that  which 
no  king,  no  suffering  and  appealing  people  could  extort 
by  repeated  solicitations,  two  women  succeeded  in 
obtaining  by  a single  letter.  It  was  arranired  (hat 
twenty  battalions  were  to  remain  ; at  least  till  Philip 
could  prepare  hi*  forces,  avail  himself  of  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  people,  und  provide  for  the  safety  of  his  Queen 
and  his  monarchy.  Too  sensible  that  the  whole 
power  of  the  allies  would  be  directed  against  the  last 
barriers  which  protected  him  in  the  campaign  already 
begun.  Louis  at  the  same  time  adjured  his  grandson  by 
all  he  held  dear  to  call  forth  the  resources  of  Spain,  and 
to  9how  that  the  Spaniards  were  equal  to  vindicate  the 
integrity  and  independence  of  ihcir  country. 

Happily  for  Philip  the  allies  concentrated  their  chief 
forces  in  the  Netherlands  ; the  British  and  Portuguese 
were  defeated  on  the  Cusa,  and  the  Western  frontier 
was  thus  rendered  free.  In  Catalonia  the  Imperialists 
were  inferior  in  force ; but  the  advantage  ih is  affonled 
was  lost  by  divisions  between  the  Spanish  and  French 
commander*.  Count  Starembcrg,  ever  prompt  to  avail 
himself  of  the  faults  of  an  adversary  , crossed  the  Segra, 
and  attacked  the  fortress  of  Balaguer.  D’Agudar  was 
eager  to  engage  the  enemy,  and  raise  the  siege,  but  the 
French  commander,  apprehensive  lest  the  Spaniards 
should  turn  their  arms  against  his  own  troops,  retreated 
when  on  the  point  of  action,  and  the  fortress  was 
carried  in  their  sight.  On  this  intelligence  Philip  left 
Madrid,  and  hurried  to  the  army,  bent  on  composing 
these  disgraceful  feuds.  **  I am  surprised  at  your  con- 
duct,” he  wrote  to  Bezons;  “and  to  act  thus  dis- 
honourably to  both  nation*  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy ! 
Be  assured  I do  not  repair  to  the  army  without  a reso- 
lution of  doing  something  worthy  of  my  birth.”  Bui 
Philip’s  efforts,  however  sincere,  were  neutralized  by  the 
national  jealousy  and  enmity  fell  no  less  by  the  com- 
manders and  officers  than  by  the  troops  themselves; 
and  he  soon  drew  off*  with  D’Aguilar  to  try  his  formne 
by  means  of  his  Spanish  force  alone.  On  the  Eastern 
frontier,  however,  Koailles  maintained  the  honour  of 
the  French  arms,  reduced  Figueras,  and  surprised  an 
Austrian  camp  under  the  very  walls  of  Gerotia. 

But  these  partial  successes  produced  no  solid  advan- 
tage, nor  were  the  measures  of  the  new  Spanish  ministry 
attended  with  the  favourable  results  so  long  anticipated. 
The  suspicions  of  the  people  were  excited  by  perceiviug 
that  the  French  influence,  notwithstanding  the  pro* 
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fessious  of  Philip  and  the  court,  continued  as  strong  as  AonaU  of 
ever ; the  secret  correspondence  with  Versailles  was 
resumed ; the  King  withheld  his  confidence  from  the  ^ ^ 
prime  minister,  und  admitted  to  his  councils  the  con  *n,m 
fideutial  agents  of  I^ouis.  The  whole  transaction  began  AlJr 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a preconcerted  design  between  the  ’ 

two  courts  of  Versailles  and  Madrid  to  rouse  the  dor-  A D 
munt  energies  of  the  people,  and  produce  its  efTect  on  \724 
the  negotiations  still  contemplated  with  the  allies.  The 
French  envoy,  who  had  beeu  ostensibly  dismissed,  still 
remained  at  the  Spanish  court,  was  invited  to  the 
council,  and  received  the  same  attentions  as  before. 

The  conduct  of  Medina  Cell  by  no  mean*  justified 
the  high  expectations  entertained  of  him.  The  sub- 
ordinate ministers,  w ithout  being  consulted  in  any  act, 
were  held  responxihle,  and  began  to  remonstrate 
strongly  against  the  breach  of  promise  virtually  com- 
mitted by  the  court,  in  making  formal  ministers  of  the 
Spaniards  while  the  real  power  w us  still  intrusted  to 
foreigners.*  Again  every  thing  wax  confusion  and  cabal;  Failure  of 
a torrent  of  adverse  circumstances  bore  down  every  effort  • 

of  the  court  to  arrest  its  progress  ; and  thesiucere  xeal  0f 
the  nobles,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  and  the  mag- 
nanimous resolution  of  Philip,  which  promised  so  much, 
all  ended  in  abortive  attempts,  which  only  plunged 
them  into  more  complicated  difficulty  and  distress. 

This  extraordinary  and  humiliating  fact,  so  observable  Singular 
iu  the  Spanish  character  and  policy  at  all  periods  as  to  I1*'1* 
baffle  the  most  cautious  calculations  of  probable  results, 
was  too  familiar  to  the  national  mind  to  produce  either  of  the 
astonishment  nr  dismay ; and  with  the  genius  of  a Spanish, 
people  that  can  afford  to  be  beaten  in  fifty  battles,  all  character, 
true  Spaniards  consoled  themselves  with  the  hope  (hat 
one  day  victory  would  yet  be  theirs.  Seldom,  till  their 
cause  appeared  desperate,  were  they  capable  of  making 
sacrifices  and  exertions  necessary  for  national  inde- 
pendence and  honour;  and  till  that  period  they  endured 
suffering  and  privation  of  every  kind  with  a patience 
and  obstinacy  which  set  their  enemies  at  defiance,  and 
wearied  out  the  endurance  even  of  their  conquerors. 

To  disarm  the  popular  indignation,  the  Princess  Clamour  of 
Orsini  offered  to  resign  her  situation  at  the  court,  and,  ***  reol'^e- 
affecting  to  consider  her  presence  injurious  to  the  royal 
cause,  even  solicited  her  owu  recall.  Her  scruples,  Affected  re- 
however,  were  soon  overcome  by  the  Queen’s  solicita- 
tions;  and  the  Spanish  party  were  satisfied  with  her  no' 
solemn  assurance  that  she  would  no  more  interfere  with 
the  government.  This  was  all  she  could  obtain ; the 
French  envoy  and  his  countrymen  were  dismissed  with- 
out ceremony,  too  happy  to  escape  the  popular  fury, 
and  Philip,  distracted  at  witnessing  evils  which  he  could 
not  remedy,  betook  himself  once  more  with  jny  to  the 
army. 

Thus  fell  the  more  enlightened  system  of  admiuistra-  A native 
lion  planned  by  Orri,  promoted  by  Araclot,  and  ren- 
dered  efficient  by  vigorous  measures,  and  the  government 
relapsed  into  the  hand*  of  natives,  as  ignorant  as  they 
were  hostile  to  every  improvement,  and  to  the  very 
elements  of  political  science.  The  same  procrastinating  Effect  of  its 
spirit  and  weak  conduct  spread  through  every  depart-  cwuidls  on 
ment  of  the  Slate ; the  entire  nation  partook  of  the 
criminal  negligence  of  the  ministry;  and  Philip,  engaged  “0jlict  ol 
in  equally  vain  efforts  in  the  field,  without  abilities  to  the  King, 
devise  a remedy,  without  counsellors,  and  disgusted 
alike  with  the  apathy  of  the  ministers,  and  the  progress 
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of  the  war,  sought  to  bury  his  disappointment,  during 
the  winter  months,  in  the  pleasures  of  the  chase.  Thesport 
of  circumstances  he  could  not  control;  and  no  longer 
threatened  with  the  immediate  loss  of  his  crown,  the 
allies  having  directed  all  their  efforts  against  the  un- 
fortunate Louis,  the  King  once  more  became  the  feeble 
creature  of  the  court,  immersed  in  pleasure,  and  sub- 
servient to  a woman's  will,  insomuch  that  it  was  only 
the  secret  interference  of  the  Princess  Orsini.  through 
the  agency  of  the  secretary,  Grimaldi,  that  could  prevent 
the  dissolution  of  the  government,  and  the  ruin  of  the 
country.  The  recent  campaign  had  been  productive  of 
no  important  results  to  either  party  ; but  that  of  17 10 
proved  very  different,  being  full  of  stirring  incidents, 
followed  by  more  serious  consequences.  Philip  him- 
self assumed  the  command ; crossed  the  Segra  at 
Lerida,  and  attempted  to  surprise  Baloguer;  but  Count 
Stnremberg,  anticipating  bis  designs,  threw  in  reinforce- 
ments, and  took  up  a position  at  Agramonte,  which, 
added  to  the  inundations  of  the  river,  seriously  annoyed 
the  King's  army,  lie  recrossed  the  liver,  attempted 
lo  bring  his  opponent  to  an  action,  and  being  still  foiled 
contented  himself  with  reducing  several  places,  and 
harassing  the  enemy  with  his  light  troops.  The  Im- 
perialists being  at  length  reinforced,  the  Archduke  him- 
self arrived  to  attack  Philip  in  person,  just  as  the  latter 
bad  fallen  back  on  Lerida  to  obtain  his  supplies.  The 
two  rivals  were  now  in  sight  of  each  other,  prepared  to 
decide  the  long-protracted  struggle  by  a general  action, 
each  relying  on  the  superior  tactics  of  his  really  able 
commander.  The  allies  following  the  Spaniards,  at- 
tempted to  cut  them  off  from  Lerida,  detaching  a body 
of  cavalry  to  effect  a passage  over  the  Nogueni.  Philip 
despatched  the  whole  of  his  horse  to  oppose  them,  and 
advanced  at  the  head  of  his  infantry  to  attack  the  main 
body,  already  posted  on  rising  ground  near  the  town  of 
Alnienara.  The  Spaniards  were  received  with  a tre- 
mendous fire,  and  charged  by  the  entire  force  of  the 
enemy.  Philip's  cavalry,  driven  back  on  the  infantry, 
caused  so  great  a confusion  that  his  army  must  have 
been  cut  to  pieces,  or  have  surrendered,  hod  not  the 
night  fortunately  dosed  in.  It  was  in  win  the  King 
sought  to  rally  his  panic-struck  troops;  he  owed  his 
safety  only  to  the  gallantry  of  a regiment  of  liirht  horse, 
who  nearly  all  perished  in  his  defence.  The  fall  of 
Uarbasiro,  Carmenia,  and  lluercu,  and  other  places  on 
the  line  of  communication  with  Catalonia,  soon  followed 
this  disastrous  rout.  The  allies,  pushing  their  advan- 
tage, overtook  and  defeated  the  King’s  rear-guard,  and 
approaching  the  Ebro  sought  to  cut  off  the  Spaniards 
from  the  capital.  It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
Philip  reached  Saragossa  before  the  allies,  in  great  dis- 
order, with  troops  exasperated  against  their  leaders, 
declaring,  as  usual,  that  they  were  betrayed,  and  desert- 
ing the  royal  standard  in  throngs. 

In  this  bitter  exigency  the  Marquis  of  Buy  was  sum- 
moned from  the  western  frontier  to  the  King's  relief ; a 
council  of  war  hastily  met,  but  such  was  Philip's  per- 
plexity, so  great  were  the  divisions  of  his  generals,  that  the 
Imperialists  had  time  to  cross  the  Ebro  at  Pina,  and 
appear  in  order  of  battle  before  the  council  had  deter- 
mined whether  to  risk  another  engagement  or  abandon 
Aragon. 

No  choice,  however,  was  now  left  them ; they  were 
compelled  to  fuce  the  allies,  and  hazard  another  battle. 
The  left  wing  of  the  Spaniards  rested  on  the  river,  the 
centre  occupied  some  broken  ground  favourable  for  the 


operations  of  their  infantry ; their  right  stretched  to  the 
heights  of  Torrnlva,  which  command  the  city.  Philip,  • P*1^-  ^ 
however,  hud  only  twenty  thousand  men,  full  of  murmurs  |,fu|a 
and  discontents,  to  oppose  to  an  army  of  thirty  thou-  * n 
sand,  animated  by  the  presence  of  his  rival,  and  flushed  Kjgjj. 
with  victory.  to 

The  buttle  began  at  the  break  of  day  by  a brisk  can-  a.  d. 

nonadc  ; Philip  riding  along  the  lines  addressed  them  1724. 

in  brief  but  emphatic  language,  declaring  that  he  would  Battle  of 
live  and  die  among  his  brave  Spaniards.  They  replied  Tonalva. 
to  him  with  shouts  of  exultation ; and,  seizing  the 
favourable  moment,  his  horse  made  a furious  charge  on 
the  allies,  broke  the  Portuguese  squadrons,  and  followed 
them  as  far  us  the  convent  of  the  Chartreux,  where  they 
nearly  surprised  the  Archduke,  who  was  on  that  spot 
waiting  the  result  of  the  battle.  Their  loo  great  ardour,  Tl»«  spnni- 
however,  proved  the  cause  of  their  overthrow ; the 
allies  brought  up  their  reserve,  repulsed  them,  and  at  " 

the  same  moment  the  Spanish  left  was  charged  in  flank 
and  rear  and  put  to  flight.  Still  tire  centre  kept  its 
ground,  till  the  enemy's  infantry,  (touring  in  a heavy 
fire,  charged  and  overthrew  it.  The  new  levies  threw 
down  their  arms  and  fled;  while  a small  veteran  force 
conducted  itself  with  honour,  covered  the  King’s  retreat, 
and  surrendered  only  to  very  superior  numbers.  The 
Marquis  of  Bay  succeeded  at  the  head  of  eight  thou- 
sand men  in  effecting  his  retreat  on  Soria;  while  Prepare- 
Philip  hurried  lo  Madrid  to  prepare  for  the  removal  °f  ''!*"* !° 
the  court.  By  a royal  decree,  he  removed  the  residence 
and  tribunals  to  Valladolid,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Castile,  and  calling  an  assembly  of  the  nobles  iuforincd 
them  that  they  were  at  liberty  either  to  attend  him  or  to 
remain.  A loyal  example  being  set  by  Montellar.o  and  Magasni- 
a few  of  the  chief  nobles,  one  and  all  declared  their 
resolution  to  shure  the  misfortunes  of  their  sovereign  ; 
and  in  a few  days  Philip,  with  his  court,  hastily  left  pcopla. 
the  capital.  So  great  was  the  affection  shown  by  the 
inhabitants  that  the  larger  portion  followed  with  their 
property  and  effects,  which  they  freely  offered  in  order  to 
relieve  the  royal  wants.  More  than  thirty  thousand  people 
thronged  the  roads  from  Madrid  ; ladies  of  rank  and 
family  were  seen  walking  for  the  sake  of  supplying  con- 
veyances for  the  royal  cortege  ; and  they  who  were  com- 
pelled by  age,  penury,  or  infirmities  to  remain  behind, 
expressed  their  loyalty  by  tears  mingled  with  prayers 
and  lamentations. 

Charles,  escorted  by  the  English,  entered  Saragossa.  Progress 
With  a view  of  conciliating  the  people  of  Aragon,  his  I'j  . 
first  step  was  to  publish  an  edict  which  restored  to  them  c ' u • 
their  ancient  rights  and  privileges.  Had  lie  pursued 
the  routed  troops  of  the  King,  as  advised  by  Count 
Sl&remberg,  hastened  to  occupy  Navarre,  and  closed 
the  communication  with  France,  he  would  have  shown 
better  policy;  but  he  preferred  to  follow  tins  opinion 
of  Stanhope,  and,  in  the  hope  of  being  joined  by  the 
Portuguese,  to  march  directly  on  Madrid.  He  lost  no  Enter* 
time  in  entering  the  capital,  which  he  occupied  without  Madrid  in 
opposition  on  the  28th  of  September,  attended  by  an  MIDI'  u 
escort  of  two  thousand  horse,  followed  by  his  body- 
guard, his  offioers  of  the  household,  and  different  adhe- 
rents. The  greater  part  of  Castile  had  already  suffered  Hi*  un- 
from  the  ravages  of  the  victorious  army,  and  during  the  fJ‘votl™bk» 
entrance  of  the  Archduke  and  the  ensuing  festivities 
and  solemnities,  the  people  preserved  a mournful  and  rank*, 
ominous  silence ; the  streets  were  deserted,  secret  hate 
and  indignation  were  ill  concealed  in  the  haughty 
features  of  the  Castilians ; the  shops  and  windows  were 
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closed,  and  public  opinion  displayed  itself  by  all  the 
means  it  dared;  even  the  “handwriting  on  the  wall” 
declaring  that  “ if  the  Austrians  should  possess  the 
citadel,  Philip  would  still  reign  in  the  hearts  of  his  loyal 
subjects.” 

Tnis  spirit,  neither  force  of  amts,  nor  manifestoes 
full  of  the  most  pleasing  promises,  were  sufficient  to 
overcome.  The  country  people  no  longer  brought  their 
various  productions  into  the  city  as  they  had  previously 
done,  nnd  the  peasantry  like  the  citizens,  on  every  aide, 
manifested  the  impatience  with  which  they  bore  even 
this  temporary  yoke.  In  vain  the  Archduke  visited 
the  shrine  of  our  Lady  of  Atocha ; in  vain  exhibited  the 
pomp  and  pride  of  military,  nnd  the  solemnities  of 
religious  processions.  So  marked  was  the  aversion  of 
all  ranks  and  professions  that  in  one  of  his  most  magni- 
ficent efforts  to  excite  the  attention  and  admiration  of 
the  people,  he  refused  longer  to  keep  up  the  solemn 
farce,  and  on  reaching  the  gate  of  Guadalaxara,  on  his 
way  to  the  palace  of  the  Retiro,  lie  made  a sudden 
retreat  through  the  gate  of  Alcala,  exclaiming,  in  evi- 
dent chagrin  ami  disappointment,  “ All  Madrid  is  a 
Magnaai-  desert.”*  When  one  of  the  nobles,  the  aged  Mancera, 
"“Jj  of  »n  was  threatened  with  punishment  if  he  did  not  set  an 
aged  mine.  CXQmp|c  0f  loyalty  to  his  order  and  to  the  rest  of  Madrid, 
he  coolly  made  answer,  “ I can  have  but  one  God,  one 
faith,  and  one  King,  to  whom  I have  sworn  allegiance. 
On  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  with  the  weight  of  almost 
a century  upon  my  head,  1 will  not  sully  my  honour  for 
the  few  moments  1 have  to  live.” 

Proclam  a-  The  Archduke  was  now  proclaimed  King  of  Spain 

l**  an<*  ^ Indies,  while  bis  army,  encamjied  at  the 
‘ TC  u ' gate1*  of  the  capital,  ahandoned  to  disorder  and  excesses, 
further  exasperated  the  people  of  Castile.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  city  was  dissolved,  and  new  authorities, 
composed  of  the  few  nobles,  who  had  already  adopted, 
or  who  now  joined  the  party  of  Charles,  appointed  in  its 
stead. 

Philip,  on  his  part,  roused  by  the  impending  danger, 
and  again  animated  by  the  appeals  of  the  Queen  and 
Princess,  endeavoured  to  turn  bis  late  disasters  to  some 
advantage  by  availing  himself  of  the  false  security  of  his 
enemies.  A junta  of  war  was  formed  for  directing  the 
military  arrangements ; it  declared  permanent  sittings, 
and  its  measure*  were  matured  by  the  representative  of 
Represents*  the  French  influence — Noailles.  “ My  troops,”  replied 
ti«u»  tu  th«  Philip,  in  answer  to  thew  arguments  of  Louis’s  ambassa- 
I rettcll  . f ••  ».M.tr  ,lio- 
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dor  for  retiring  from  the  contest,  “ are  indeed  weak,  dis- 
persed, and  undisciplined,  yet  will  soon  cease  to  be  so. 
If  the  army  of  Aragon  has  suffered,  that  of  Estrcma- 
dura  is  still  entire  and  improving.  I have  no  good 
general,  but  the  Duke  of  Vendome  will  soon  supply  that 
deficiency.  I am  glad  the  English  have  led  the  Arch- 
duke to  Madrid  ; in  my  capital  he  will  learn  the  dis- 
position of  mv  people;  he  will  see  that  it  is  a firm  will, 
and  not  force,  which  retains  them  in  their  duty.  The 
enemy  have  taken  false  measures;  tliey  have  neglected 
the  means  of  success,  and  we  ought  to  profit  by  their 
errors.  What  permanent  progress  can  they  make  with- 
out strong  places,  and  without  magazines,  in  the  midst 
of  a hostile  people,  above  ninety  leagues  from  the  source 
of  their  supplies?  is  it  likely  that  the  Archduke  will 
ahandon  Catalonia  and  Aragon  to  join  the  Portuguese? 
If  he  does,  the  diversion  of  the  French  on  the  side  of 
Roussillon  will  soon  draw  him  bock.  At  all  events  wc 


n*u*t  endeavour  to  prevent  their  junction,  avoid  a Annals  pf 
decisive  engagement,  and  prudently  reserve  our  strength.  Sj>ain. 
But  if  forced  to  a battle,  a defeat  will  be  fatal  to  the  J 

Archduke,  and  therefore  it  is  better  to  risk  this  last 
resource  than  to  abandon  the  kingdom.  If  we  look  to 
our  finances  our  affairs  are  not  so  desperate.  We  have 
anticipated  only  two  months  of  our  revenue,  and  any 
deficiency  will  amply  be  supplied  by  the  loans  and  free 
gifts  of  the  people.  In  1706  our  situation  was  more 
critical ; for  we  bnd  lost  all  Valencia,  and  the  frontier 
places  of  Catalonia.** 

In  these  bold  and  clear  representations,  intended  for  Final  ra- 
the ear  of  his  grandfather,  both  the  Queen  and 
Princess  joined,  hacked  at  the  same  time  with  powerful 
appeals  to  the  honour  and  kindness  of  the  aged  monarch. 

It  was  finally  declared  that  if  driven  from  Spain  they 
would  emigrate  to  America,  and  re-establish  the  seat  of 
empire  in  Peru  or  Mexico.* 

At  this  propitious  moment  Marshal  Vendome  arrived  Arrival  of 
to  take  the  command  of  the  comhined  French  and 
Spanish  armies,  Relying  on  the  spirit  of  the  King,  and  e °*n*’ 
the  manifest  zeal  of  his  subjects,  as  he  passed  along,  he 
was  told  of  the  occupation  of  Madrid  by  the  allies. 

M If  the  royal  family  are  only  safe,*’  was  his  reply,  I 
will  answer  fur  the  rest.”  II is  experience  enahled  him 
at  once  to  form  a correct  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
probable  results  of  the  war.  If  he  was  gratified  at  the  Iu  favour 
fervour  of  public  feei  ng,  lie  was  no  less  surprised  to  find 
the  condition  of  Philip’s  armies  more  favourable  than  1 
he  expected.  After  deducting  the  recent  losses,  the 
regular  troops  amounted  to  not  Jess  than  forty  thousand 
men.  An  active  partisan  warfare  was  kept  up,  and 
volunteers  flocked  from  every  district.  He  truly  pre-  Hi*  politic 
dieted  that  a force  of  fifty  thousand  men  would  not  on-  c0*^uct 
able  the  Archduke  to  continue  at  Mndrid  ; and  declared 
that  the  firmness  of  Philip  and  the  spirit  of  his  Queen,  to 
which  hud  inspired  so  much  national  enthusiasm,  were  the  cause, 
worth  more  than  all  the  allies  of  Charles. 

The  marshal’s  first  efforts  were  directed  to  the  orgaui-  Hi*  able 
xation  and  discipline  of  the  levies,  and  raising  means  roeanuraa. 
lor  carrying  on  on  active  and  offensive  campaign.  In- 
stead of  aiming  at  dashing  exploits  he  carefully  laid  the 
groundwork  of  future  success,  while  be  allowed  the 
enemy  to  waste  their  resources,  harassed  by  numbers  of 
partisans  and  a hostile  people,  in  inactivity  ami  riot. 

Having  at  length  matured  his  plans,  he  took  up  a P**F«saa 
position,  advancing  by  forced  marches,  at  the  important 
pass  of  Almaraz,  where  he  placed  himself  in  cnmoiuni-  mmprign. 
cation  with  the  army  of  Extremadura,  and  prevented 
the  junction  of  the  Portuguese  and  the  allies.  A strong 
diversion  made  at  the  same  lime  on  the  eastern  frontier, 
with  the  failure  of  an  expedition  against  Cette,  favoured 
the  renewal  of  operations  by  the  French;  and  Noailles, 
likewise,  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men,  advanced 
into  Catalonia,  and  attacking  Gerona,  roused  the  Arch- 
duke from  his  vain  dream  of  sovereignty  in  the  deserted 
capital  of  his  rival.  Charles  made  ineffectual  attempts 
to  reiuforce  his  army,  enfeebled  by  repose  and  the 
incessant  attacks  of  the  peasantry  and  volunteers,  and 
thinned  by  disease  and  excess,  by  the  advance  of  the  Por- 
tuguese ; but  he  was  compelled  to  retreat,  that  he  might  re- 
store order,  and  place  bis  remaining  troops  in  a state  of 
efficiency  to  encounter  the  combined  forces  of  France 
and  Spain.  ’Hie  sudden  invasion  of  Catalonia  placed  him 
in  so  critical  a position  as  to  render  him  anxious  to  extri- 
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cate  himself  with  safety.  There  was  not  u moment  to  he 
lost ; and  the  conqueror,  who  at  the  head  of  n noble 
army  had  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  the  capital, 
now  secretly  escorted  by  some  two  thousand  horse,  took 
the  road  towards  Toledo,  leaving  behind  him  a decree 
for  the  removal  of  the  court,  which  ill  disguised  the 
necessity  of  the  step,  while  a burst  of  joy  anticipated  the 
speedy  return  of  his  rival.*  The  allies  commenced  a 
general  ret  rent  upon  Aragon,  taking  the  safer  route  of 
the  mountains  along  the  frontier  of  Castile.  It  was 
now  the  skill  of  Vendome  and  ihe  resolution  of  Pit  i lip 
became  perceptible  in  the  rapidity  with  which  they  fol- 
lowed and  harassed  their  retreat  On  his  return  to 
Talaveru  de  la  Reyna,  Philip  was  met  by  the  deputies 
of  the  capital,  bearing  the  congratulations  of  his  faithful 
people,  and  requesting  him  to  accept  u contribution  to 
enable  him  to  resume  his  throne  with  due  dignity,  not- 
withstanding the  exactions  of  his  rival. 

Attended  by  his  successful  general,  the  King  was 
received  in  Madrid  with  tin  enthusiasm  of  joy  which 
exceeded  any  thing  known  upou  a previous  occasion. 
In  offering  up  his  adoration  at  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin, 
his  royal  cortege  presented  a singular  contrast  to  that  of 
his  rival  on  a similar  occasion ; and  so  far  from  being 
reduced  to  throw  off  the  pompous  ceremonial  as  a 
mockery,  the  royal  equipage  was  retarded  for  hours  by 
the  concourse  of  delighted  throngs,  while  the  skies  were 
rent  with  acclamations,  which  no  way  reminded  the 
exulting  Philip  of  the  appearance  of  a desert.  With 
the  good  genius,  however,  of  the  French  marshal  ut  itia 
elbow,  Philip  was  not  so  elated  as  to  neglect  the  glorious 
opport unity  of  striking  a still  more  decisive  blow  ut  the 
enemy.  In  three  days  he  rejoined  the  army,  still  in 
pursuit  of  the  vanquished  columns  of  (he  allies.  The 
Spaniards,  proceeding  with  forced  marches  by  Guada- 
laxara,  crossed  the  bridge  of  the  Henarcs,  while  some  of 
the  cavalry,  in  their  eagerness  to  pass,  swam  the  stream, 
swollen  as  it  was  by  the  ruins.  This  able  movement 
enabled  them  to  overtake  General  Stanhope  at  the  head 
of  six  thousand  men,  forming  the  rear-guard,  in  the 
town  of  Brihuega,  which  was  taken  completely  by  sur- 
prise. At  early  dawn  he  found  himself  surrounded  on 
all  sides ; and  he  made  every  effort  possible  for  an  able 
and  successful  commander  to  extricate  himself  from  Ids 
desperate  situation.  He  closed  the  gates,  barricaded 
every  street,  and  pierced  the  walls  of  the  towers  to  en- 
able him  to  maintain  his  defence.  But  the  Spaniards 
fought  under  the  eye  of  their  newly  restored  monarch, 
ami  (heir  conduct  was  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  their 
military  greatness.  They  sprung  a mine  under  the  gates 
and  blew  up  the  wall;  the  field  artillery  was  advanced, 
and  the  troops,  under  a terrific  tire,  made  good  their 
entrance,  and  long  before  nightfall  the  British  com- 
mander, after  a brave  resistance,  under  great  inferiority 
of  numbers,  was  reduced  to  surrender  at  discretion. 

After  this  signal  victory,  Vendome  did  not  allow  the 
exultation  of  the  army  to  cool,  but  prepared  to  give  the 
army  of  Staremberg,  advancing  to  the  relief  of  the 
English,  an  equally  warm  reception.  He  had  arrived 
within  six  miles  of  Stau hope  at  the  time  of  the  surren- 
der. He  threw  out  signuls  of  his  approach,  and  though 
concluding  from  (he  cessation  of  the  battle  that  all 
was  over,  he  little  expected  to  see  the  King**  army 
drawn  up  in  a position  to  engage.  Posting  his  forces 
behind  some  ravines,  he  begun  to  play  upon  the  enemy 


* Su  Philippe,  voL  ii.  p.  400. 


with  his  artillery,  in  the  hope  of  occupying  their  atten-  Annals  of 
lion  till  he  could  retreat  during  the  night.  But  the  Spain, 
active  Frenchman,  eager  to  crown  his  brief  campaign 
with  another  and  more  decisive  victory,  gave  orders  for  **roui 
an  instant  attack.  When  a number  of  Philip’s  officers  A*  D# 
and  courtiers  besought  him  no  longer  to  expose  his  lbb9* 

person  in  the  action,  Vendome,  in  the  language  of  a to 
true  soldier,  cried  out,  “ With  you  ut  their  head,  Sire, 
so  many  brave  fellows  will  be  sure  to  conquer  ;**  and 
Philip,  grabbed  at  the  compliment  to  his  soldier-hkc  vVoJume. 
bearing,  and  to  the  courage  of  his  troops,  at  once  Kin  noble 
availed  himself  of  the  advice,  placed  himself  ut  the  heud  roply  *o  the 
of  the  right  wing,  charged  and  broke  the  enemy’s 
cavalry.  His  troops,  however,  im[>elled  by  their  ardour,  d L "* 
forgot  to  turn  the  flank  of  the  infantry  now  left  exposed. 

This  impetuosity  had  nearly  turned  the  fortune  of  the  °f 

day;  and  the  allies,  whose  last  stake  it  was,  attacked  in  VcJ,dom*. 
turn  with  such  determination  that  the  entire  army  of 
Philip  at  once  gave  way,  and  Vendome  prepared  for  a 
retreat  upon  Torrija. 

In  this  exigency  the  heroism  of  the  Spanish  officers  Conduct  of 
again  turned  the  scale.  Forming  in  a compact  body,  ^Spanish 
they  stood  the  whole  brunt  of  the  attack,  till  the  ad v unce  u a>n’ 
of  the  Walloons  and  the  reserve  restored  the  order  of 
the  battle.  Night  put  an  end  to  the  contest,  during 
which  the  Austrian*  retreated,  not  without  heavy  loss, 
and  reached  Barcelona  with  only  seven  thousand  men,  battle 
the  remains  of  that  victorious  army  which  so  lately  rotund 
entered  the  capital.  and  woo. 

The  results  of  this  hard-fought  battle  gave  to  Philip's 
cause  a moral  ascendency  it  never  more  lost,  and  a con- 
fidence to  his  army  which  the  conductor  the  King  was 
well  calculated  to  maintain.  In  the  midst  of  a severe 
season  he  spent  hi*  nights  in  the  camp  without  taking 
oil*  his  clothes ; he  showed  the  utmost  respect  and  defer- 
ence for  Vendome,  acting  iu  every  way  us  if  serving  under 
his  orders,  and  bringing  the  troops  into  action  with  the 
utmost  coolness. 

Vendome,  now  hailed  by  Philip  as  the  restorer  of  the  High  ms> 
Spanish  monarchy,  pursued  the  Imperialists  into  Cata-  , 
Ionia,  and  entered  Saragossa,  whither  the  Queen  and  'ea  0 
court  had  removed.  He  received  the  submission  of 
several  towns  and  fortresses,  and  a general  opinion  was 
entertained  that  the  contest  was  drawing  to  a close. 

This  cuterprising  general  planned  an  immediate  attack 
upon  Barcelona,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  lateness  of 
the  season  and  tire  necessity  of  recruiting  and  distri- 
buting the  troo(v*  into  quarters,  the  Archduke  could  not 
huve  maintained  the  struggle  during  another  campaign. 

As  it  was  he  had  lime  to  rally  his  disordered  forces  und 
strengthen  his  resources.  But  Philip  and  hi*  general  Activity  of 
were  equally  active,  and  by  the  reduction  of  Aragon  ^ K,og* 
were  euabled  to  extern!  their  means,  and  reappear  with 
fresh  vigour  in  the  field.  Philip  likewise  replenished 
his  exhausted  coffers  by  levying  the  impost*  in  force  in 
other  purls  of  Spaiu  upon  the  refractory  Aragonese. 

He  reorganized  the  public  tribunals,  recalled  their 
peculiar  privilege*  for  having  so  long  supported  his 
rival,  and  assimilated  their  laws  to  those  of  Castile. 

Both  at  Saragossa  und  Madrid  severe  measures  were  April, 
adopted  against  all  who  had  favoured  the  cause  ofCliarles,  A* 
and  the  families  of  those  whose  interest  or  timidity  Und  1^1 1, 
led  them  to  acknowledge  the  temporary  authority  of  the 
Archduke.  These,  however,  were  few,  and  confined  Fidelity  of 
wholly  to  the  higher  order;  none  of  the  middle  ranks  th*  p*"pie* 
and  umong  the  People  having  been  found  to  belie  their 
sentiment*,  or  submit  to  his  rule. 
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Iiiaiory.  The  sole  cause  of  anxiety  with  regard  to  the  issue  of 
i v.-— - ' the  contest  now  turned  upon  the  progress  of  the  war  in 
From  the  Netherlands.  The  last  campaign  had  proved 
a.  u.  almost  as  unfortunate  to  Louis  as  the  preceding,  and 
1669.  had  it  not  been  for  the  defection  of  England  from  the 
to  alliance,  the  position  of  both  France  and  Spain  must 
A*  °*  have  been  extremely  critical.  The  fall  of  the  Whigs 
17*24.  was  proclaimed  in  Paris  as  the  salvation  of  the  two 
monarchies.  And  it  was  correctly  remarked  that,  “ what 
Defectum  we  have  lost  in  the  Netherlands  we  shall  soon  gain  in 
of  Knglaml  London.”*  Negotiations  with  France  were  opened 
from  th«  wi(h  indecent  haste  by  the  new  ministry,  and  proposals 
alliance.  wcre  rec<>jve(|  through  the  medium  of  Marshal  Tallard. 

at  that  time  a prisoner  in  England.  The  basis  of  these  pro 
posals  was,  that  peace  was  no  less  expedient  for  Eng- 
land than  for  France,  and  Louis  gladly  embraced  over- 
tures which  promised  a more  honourable  and  advan- 
tageous peace  thin  his  continued  losses  and  misfortunes 
Xagernets  gave  him  any  right  to  expect.  Having  secured  the 
to  conclude  favourable  disposition  of  the  minister, t whose  partiality 
peace.  t(J  France  rendered  him  blind  to  the  honour  of  a great 
nation,  the  French  King  artfully  declined  to  open  a 
direct  negotiation  with  Holland,  and  declared  his  inten- 
tion of  engaging  the  mediation  of  England.  To  (lie 
latter  he  held  out  the  inducement  of  security  for  her 
commerce  with  Spain,  the  Indies,  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean ; a strong  barrier  in  the  Netherlands ; and  the 
restoration  of  all  those  commercial  advantages  formerly 
enjoyed  by  Holland.  He  then  mads  n vague  declara- 
tion, to  preserve  appearances,  that  he  would  give  reason- 
able satisfaction  to  the  other  members  of  the  alliance  ; 
yet  they  were  considered  by  the  new  ministry  perfectly 
satisfactory,  without  any  reflection  on  the  murk  of  in- 
Pfogres*  of  dignity  shown  towards  Holland.  They  had  the  mean- 
ness  to  enter  into  a private  and  separate  negotiation, 
ia  ions.  while  they  amused  the  States  with  professions  of  regard 
and  impartiality.  It  was  soon  brought  to  a successful 
termination, and  the  poet  Prior,  the  confidential  friend  of 
B'dingbroke  and  Oxford,  proceeded  to  Paris  in  July, 
with  instructions  to  ratify  a treaty,  which,  affecting  to 
consult  the  general  interests  of  the  alliance  and  the 
peace  of  Europe,  was  favourable  only  to  France  itself. 
Even  the  interest  of  Philip  was  not  duly  consulted  by 
her  old  ully : and  the  court  of  Spain  seemed  almost 
inclined  to  break  through  its  thraldom  and  separate 
from  that  of  France.  Never  since  the  recall  of  the 
Princess  Orsini  had  it  displayed  equal  spirit,  but  at  the 
moment  when  every  circumstance  appeared  to  favour 
its  independence,  its  joy  and  that  of  Philip  at  the  recent 
]Unr«s  of  successes  was  damped  by  the  sudden  illness  of  the 
the  Qufc-en.  Queen.  She  had  long  suffered  from  an  hereditary 
disease  which  had  baffled  every  art  to  remove,!  and 
which  was  now  making  rapid  inroads  upon  her  consti- 
tution. Her  exquisite  grace  and  beauty,  all  those 
charms  which  had  been  so  much  extolled,  fled  before 
this  deadly  and  relentless  foe,  yet  the  same  charms  of 
mind  continued  ; her  natural  vivacity,  her  sensibility, 
and  devotion  to  her  consort's  honour  and  welfare,  did 
Philip's  not  desert  her;  and  the  affection  and  tenderness  of 
afiretton  fur  Philip  instead  of  being  diminished  was  redoubled, 
hi*  consort.  whjje  hig  grief  and  alarm  were  excessive.  The  anxieties 
she  had  so  long  suffered,  the  exertions  she  Had  made, 
and  not  mifrcqucntlv  the  disappointments  and  depriva- 
tions she  hud  undergone,  had  their  effect  in  aggravating 
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the  worst  symptoms  of  her  distemper,  and  Philip,  over  Aonahof 
whose  mind  she  retainer]  all  her  former  influence,  Sjiani. 
reflected  with  sorrow  how  much  self-denial  she  had 
shown,  and  that  it  was  for  his  sake  she  had  foregone 
the  pleasures  and  even  the  elegances  and  conveniences 
suitable  to  her  rank.  And  now,  when  after  a contest 
of  unequalled  severity  and  duration,  after  all  the 
exertions  and  sacrifices  made,  the  gratification  he  would 
have  experienced,  the  joy,  the  light  of  life,  all  that  Thc  Kfec’s 
could  give  grace  to  royalty  or  splendour  to  his  throne,  weaknaaauf 
was  atout  to  lie  for  ever  extinguished,  and  the  objects  character, 
he  before  pursued  became  worthless  in  his  eyes.  Con-  Hypochon- 
t.nually  brooding  over  his  inevitable  affliction,  he  with-  dnac?*  "“I 
drew  from  the  field,  and,  no  longer  active  and  cheerful, 
deputed  others  to  perform  those  duties  of  government  nuoil. 
he  had  before  scrupulously  discharged.  When  not 
alone,  he  devoted  his  whole  time  to  toothing  the  suffer- 
ings of  one  beloved  object,  or  in  conversing  of  her  with 
her  friend. 

At  the  same  time,  however  favourable  circumstances  Contlowa- 
appeared,  the  war  still  continued,  and  both  the  army  ,io"  ot  ,h* 
and  the  people  suffered  much.  Staremberg,  who  had  60,1  “ * 
so  ably  opposed  Vendome,  was  compelled  to  remain  a 
quiet  spectator  of  the  progress  of  the  Duke  of  Nnailles 
in  Catalonia,  who  made  himself  master  of  Gerotia,  of 
the  districts  of  Vich,  Venasco,  Cardona,  and  other 
strongholds,  leaving  only  Tarragona  and  Barcelona  in 
the  hands  of  the  Archduke.  But  intestine  divisions 
arrested  the  steps  of  the  active  Vendome,  who  with  a ,„linjcr^ 
spirit  that  could  ill  brook  the  control  of  Louis  himself, 
was  still  less  capable  of  being  influenced  by  Spanish 
generals,  who,  arrogating  to  themselves  the  success  of 
the  campaign,  presumed  to  censure  the  comprehensive 
plans  he  had  laid  own.  To  render  matters  worse,  a 
strong  jealousy  prevailed  between  the  two  French 
generals,  which  had  the  effect  of  creating  ill  feeling 
between  the  two  armies  and  the  people ; active  opera- 
tions were  neglected,  and  in  order  to  bring  the  existing 
negotiations  to  a close,  the  French  King  was  induced 
to  send  Noailles  to  Saragossa  with  only  the  title  of 
ambassador,  but  with  full  powers.  Ilia  opinion  of  the 
state  of  the  war,  and  of  parlies  at  court,  are  often 
curious  and  amusing,  as  he  had  the  best  opportunities 
of  judging  correctly  of  what  he  saw.  4*  With  regard  to 
the  approaching  campaign,”  he  observes,  ” spite  of  nil 
my  exertions  no  provisions  are  ready,  and  there  is  a sad 
deficiency  of  arms.  Great  expenses  have  been  incurred 
for  dashing  projects,  but  necessary  things  have  been 
neglected.  The  best  determination  to  be  taken  is  to 
risk  nothing;  to  maintain  ns  far  as  practicable  an 
appearance  of  superiority  without  attempting  to  put  into 
execution  the  grand  projected  movements,  sieges,  and 
battles;  we  ought  to  confine  ourselves  to  a gradual 
reduction  of  the  mountainous  districts,  strengthen  our 
strongholds,  and  secure  the  communications  for  the 
retreat  of  our  troops  should  any  contest  arise  between 
the  two  courts  respecting  the  terms  of  peace.” 

In  speaking  of  the  court,  he  criticises,  like  his  prede-  Hi*  por. 
cessors,  the  motives  and  actions  of  the  Queen  and  her  °r 
favourite  adviser,  Orsini.  **  They  not  only  govern  the  1 6 C0l,rt* 
King,”  he  says,  **  but  actually  direct  all  affairs.  They 
place  no  confidence  in  any  minister  who  is  capable  of 
governing.  A presumptuous  restlessness  aud  love  of 
meddling  carry  them  beyond  all  bounds.  They  flatter 
themselves  with  recovering  all  they  have  lost,  and  pre- 
serving all  they  possess ; while  there  is  just  appre- 
hension that  all  may  be  lost.  The  Queen,  proud  and 
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History.  high-spirited,  ill  brooks  the  sacrifices  necessary  to  obtain 
peace  ; the  Princess  agrees  with  her  in  opinion,  for  she 
From  has  jQ  maintain  herself  against  a form  id  able  faction  ; 

A-  D-  while  the  King  acts  only  from  the  impulse  of  one  or 

both.  Thus  the  government  floats  with  a current  of 
tB  prejudice  without  order  and  without  stability,  and  Spa- 
vin/ n*»n  tardiness  heaps  up  the  measure  of  embarrassment. 
The  Spaniards  are  more  discontented  than  ever.  They 
murmur  at  the  little  consideration  which  they  now  enjoy, 
and  the  preference  given  to  Italians  and  Flemings. 
They  expect  to  see  the  government  entirely  confided  to 
foreigners.  The  phantom  of  u council  of  war  is  without 
power  ; its  resolutions  are  only  followed  when  approved 
by  the  secret  cabinet,  which  reserves  to  itself  the  mi- 
nutest details  ; nothing  is  carried  into  execution,  because 
no  one  knows  to  whom  to  apply  in  the  most  trifling 
concern.  The  evil  is  incurable,  hut  our  Sovereign  must 
be  apprized  of  it,  that  he  may  know  how  to  act  when  he 
has  business  with  this  court.  A blind  confidence  founded 
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on  recent  success  is  the  cause  of  this  singular  lethargy  ; 
and  although  Philip  is  sensible  of  his  obligations  to  his 
grandfather,  he  will  not  be  the  more  tractable  on  the 
terms  of  pence. ”• 

There  is  little  doubt  that  this  picture  is  much  over- 
charged by  the  prejudices  of  the  writer,  and  his  par- 
tiality for  French  ideas  and  influence ; while  his  love  of 
power,  and  the  attempts  he  made  to  embroil  the  royal 
fanbly,  arc  no  way  creditable  to  bis  moral  taste  and  the 
confidential  situation  which  lie  filled.  He  entered  into 
an  intrigue  with  the  Conde  de  Aguilar  to  alienate  the 
affections  of  the  King,  ami  thus  to  undermine  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Queen  and  flint  of  the  Princess  together.  He 
argued  the  policy  of  Philip  entirely  separating  himself 
from  his  consort  on  the  ground  of  ill  health ; and  with  the 
usual  specious  glosiug  of  hypocrites  and  villains,  advised 
him  further  to  solace  himself  with  a new  choice  instead  of 
consuming  his  days  with  grief.  Philip  was  equally  sur- 
prised and  indignant  at  this  proposal,  lor  it  is  believed 
that  he  had  preserved  inviolable  his  fidelity  to  the  Queen ; 
and  he  at  once  showed  the  sincerity  of  his  love,  and  his 
abhorrence  of  the  temptation  held  out  to  him,  by  disclosing 
the  whole  of  the  intrigue  to  the  Queen  and  the  Princess. 
Whether  Philip  showed  equal  prudence  in  adopting  this 
step  is  very  questionable  ; assuredly  he  consulted  neither 
his  own  nor  his  consort’s  peace.  Highly  excited  and 
indignant,  she  wrote  to  her  sister  the  Duchess  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  the  Princess  Orsini  to  her  patroness  Madame 
de  Muinteuon.  At  Versailles,  no  louger  a court  of  gal- 
lantry, it  produced  almost  as  great  an  outcry  as  nt  Ma- 
drid ; so  grand  a piece  of  scandal  had  not  filled  the 
drawing-rooms  for  a long  period,  and  the  actors  in  this 
little  tmgi-comic  scene  soon  experienced  the  folly  of  their 
conduct.  Noailles  was  recalled  home,  and  Aguilar, 
stripped  both  of  his  military  and  civil  dignities,  was  exiled 
from  court.  Other  motives  were  assigned  at  the  time, 
but  the  real  facts  were  subsequently  disclosed  by  St. 
Simon,  the  great  retuiler  of  court  aaecdotes  and  scandal 
of  every  age. 

It  was  now  evident  that  the  allies  begun  to  despair 
of  recovering  the  ground  they  had  lust;  Philip  was  still 
in  possession  of  his  capital  and  his  crown,  and  the  grand 
league  was  virtually  dissolved.  By  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  Joseph  the  policy  of  each  of  the  cabinets 
which  composed  it  was  changed.  Its  basis  was  the 
preservation  of  the  balance  of  European  power;  its 
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object  to  repress  the  disproportionate  aggrandizement  ot  Annals  of 
one  country,  to  prevent  the  union  of  several  crowus  Spain, 
under  one  head,  and,  by  a singular  combination  of 
events,  Austria  now  stood  in  the  exact  position  before 
occupied  by  Franco.  England,  weary  of  the  contest, 
had  been  only  too  eager  to  propose  peace ; and  the 
Dutch  soon  found  themselves  compelled  to  accept  the 
preliminaries  entered  into  at  Paris,  and  which  afterwards 
funned  the  basis  of  the  Peace  of  Utrecht.  The  Arch- 
duke had  already  quitted  Barcelona,  leaving  his  consort 
as  Queen  Regent  of  his  Spanish  |>ossessions,  and  in- 
trusting the  command  of  the  army  to  the  able  Starem- 
beig,  with  a reinforcement  of  seven  thousand  men.  In 
his  passage  through  Italy  he  was  every  where  received  as 
King  of  S|Kiin  ; by  the  republics  of  Venice  and  (ienoa ; 
by  the  Dukes  of  Parma  and  Tuscany ; and  he  entered 
Milan  in  triumph  amidst  the  acclamations  of  his  new 
subjects.  It  was  here  he  first  received  tidings  of  his 
elevation  to  the  Imperial  throne  by  general  consent  of 
the  members  of  the  empire,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Electors  of  Bavaria  and  of  Cologne,  who  were  in  con- 
sequence deprived  of  their  votes. 

On  the  22d  of  December  he  was  crowned  at  Frank-  Elevation 
fort,  and  besides  his  other  titles  he  assumed  that  of  of  th« 
King  of  Spain,  and  showed  his  resolution  of  enforcing  Archduka 
his  right  by  creating  a number  of  Knights  of  the  tinldcn 
Fleece.  Repairing  next  to  Vienna,  he  took  possession  throve, 
of  the  hereditary  dominions  which  had  thus  fortunately 
devolved  upon  him,  attempted  to  embroil  the  negotia- 
tions between  England,  Holland,  and  France,  and  made 
preparations  to  prosecute  the  war  with  increased  re- 
sources against  the  House  of  Bourbon. 

The  efforts  of  the  Emperor,  however,  though  supported  Di<wn«in4» 
by  the  Dutch  and  by  the  Whigs  in  England,  were  not  smoeg  the 
successful.  An  evident  coolness,  soon  follower!  by  causes  *““*• 
of  dissatisfaction  secretly  promoted  by  the  agents  of 
Louis,  already  existed  between  the  Austrian  and  Eng- 
lish courts ; nor  was  the  appointment  of  Prince  Eugene 
to  a special  mission  sufficient  to  remove  the  growing 
enmity.  New  conferences  were  opened  indeed  in  1712, 
but  conducted  with  such  want  ot  sincerity  and  good  Kenewal 
faith  by  all  parties,  especially  by  the  Emperor  and  by  nribon*- 
ihe  Dutch,  as  to  be  followed  by  no  satisfactory  result.  gotuUioaa. 
Owing  also  to  the  death  of  the  Dauphin,  the  father  of 
Philip,  and  of  his  successor  th#  Duke  of  Burgundy,  it 
was  apprehended  that  the  crowns  of  France  and  .Spain 
might  be  united  on  the  head  of  Philip,  the  second  son 
of  the  first  Dauphin.  It  was  proposed,  therefore,  by 
the  British  government  that  Philip  V.  should  make  an 
absolute  renunciation  of  all  his  rights  to  the  sovereignty 
of  France  in  favour  of  his  younger  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Bern;  or  if  he  preferred  to  retain  France,  to  cede  Spuin 
to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  receiving  in  compensation  the 
States  of  that  dukedom,  together  with  Monlerrato,  the 
dukedom  of  Mantua,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and 
Sicily,  which  might  then  be  incorporated  with  France 
upon  his  succession  or  that  of  his  heirs  to  the  crown. 

Louis  was  favourable  to  this  last  compact ; but  Philip 
as  resolutely  refused  to  abandon  Spain,  an  act  of  ingra- 
titude towards  his  faithful  Castilians  of  which  he  was 
wholly  incapable.  He  would  nevertheless  consent  to 
the  first  proposal ; and  at  the  same  time  the  defeat  of 
the  allies  at  Land  racy  induced  the  Dutch  to  embrace 
the  views  of  England ; and  the  peace  was  ultimately 
ratified  ill  1713.  uriiig 

One  ot  the  lending  articles  of  this  treaty  was  that  article®  ®f 
Philip  should  be  acknowledged  the  legitimate  sovereign  the  treaty, 
& D 
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History.  0f  Spain  and  of  the  Indies;  that  Milan,  Naples,  and 
Sardinia  should  be  made  over  to  the  House  of‘  Austria ; 
the  kingdom  of  Sicily  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy;  that  with 
few  exceptions  all  the  cities  wrested  from  the  Spaniards 
in  the  Netherlands  should  remain  under  the  Imperial 
sway;  and  that  England  in  the  same  manner  should 
continue  to  possess  Gibraltar  and  the  Island  of  Mi- 
norca. The  Portuguese  appeared  the  only  party  not  be- 
nefited in  any  way  by  the  treaty,  which  simply  engaged 
to  restore  to  them  the  fortresses  they  had  lost  upon  their 
frontiers,  and  the  dominion  of  Paraguay,  which  had 
been  in  their  possession  since  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
on  condition  of  returning  some  equivalent.  Tlie  Em- 
peror, however,  held  aloof,  until  at  length  he  saw  himself 
constrained  to  evacuate  Catalonia,  Majorca,  and  Ivica, 
and  to  abandon  his  Spanish  supporters  to  their  fate. 
FsteoT  live  The  Catalonians,  nevertheless,  still  persevered  in  the 
adherents*  oon,e,rt’  u,,(1  though  Philip  wished  to  avoid  the  further 
in  Spain,  effusion  of  blood,  they  had  the  madness  to  procluim  u 
republic,  and  even  to  implore  the  aid  of  the  Turks.  At 
the  same  time  the  new  Emperor  secretly  favoured  their 
views,  and  the  Spanish  King  was  compelled  to  have 
recourse  to  arms,  Being  occupied  by  the  royal  troops, 
that  fine  province  was  almost  laid  waste  ; the  remaining 
fortresses  fell  into  the  King's  hands,  and  Barcelrmu 
itself,  closely  invested  by  land  and  sea,  suffered  all  the 
extremities  of  an  insurgent  city.  Still  it  defended  itself 
with  the  most  desperate  courage,  while  strong  bands 
from  the  mountains  continually  molested  the  besiegers 
by  their  daring  attacks.  The  Duke  of  Berwick  con- 
ducted the  siege,  and  having  effected  a breach,  he  gave 
orders  for  u general  assault,  which  was  sustained  with 
the  most  extraordinary  valour ; when  driven  from  the 
walls,  the  inhabitants,  vicing  with  the  garrison,  dis- 
puted every  inch  of  ground,  barricaded  every  street, 
and  fought  uguinst  overwhelming  number*  in  the  houses, 
the  public  edifices,  and  the  churches ; no  quarter  was 
given,  and  the  entire  city  presented  n scene  of  horrors 
almost  uiqHiralleled  in  civil  warfare.  After  being  stormed 
and  pillaged,  it  was  given  to  die  flames  ; and  it  was  not 
long  before  the  Islands  of  Majorca,  Ivica,  and  Formcn- 
tera  were  also  subdued  and  restored  to  the  Spanish  crown. 
Causes  of  The  extreme  rigour  with  which  the  adherents  of  the 
jj?*”**  Emperor  were  everywhere  treated,  and,  in  particalar, 
exercised.  ^e  of  Aragon  and  Catalonia,  so  opposite  to 

a.  d.  Philip's  natural  clemency,  was  ascribed  to  the  vindictive 
1713-14.  feelings  of  the  Castilian  army  and  its  commander,  no 
less  than  of  the  jieople  who  had  suffered  so  severely 
during  the  contest.  That  it  arose  from  no  desire  of 
vengeance  on  the  side  of  the  court  would  appear  by  the 
measures  adopted  by  Philip  on  the  re-establish  men  t of 
his  authority,  and  in  the  administration  of  justice  con- 
formably with  the  usages  of  the  diUcrent  provinces. 
Summon-  One  of  his  first  acts  was  the  assembling  of  the  Cortex 
ingofthc  on  occasion  of  muking  a public  renunciation  of  his 
Nor*^".  right  to  the  crown  of  France,  which  was  done  in  the 

presence  of  the  English  envoy  and  the  ministers  of 
state.  The  ceremony  was  rendered  more  peculiarly 
impressive  from  the  circumstance  of  Philip  having  re- 
sisted all  the  temptations  of  Louis,  and  the  threats  of 
the  allies,  to  abandon  the  crown  of  Spain  in  favour  of 
France ; and  the  popular  exultation  and  delight  through- 
out Castile  at  the  tried  fidelity  of  their  choeen  monarch 
being  ul  their  height,  the  capital  was  thronged  with 
joyous  spectators  of  every  rank.  Philip,  accompanied 
by  the  President  of  Castile  and  the  members  of  the 
council,  proceeded  to  the  grand  hall,  and  there  declaring 
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his  renunciation,  required  them  to  sanction  it  with  their  Annals  of 
assent.  A burst  of  universal  acclamation  followed  this  sPa*n‘ 
august  ceremony,  and  umidst  religious  solemnities  and 
festivities  of  every  kind  the  rightful  monarch  now  cele- 
brated the  acknowledgment  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  in 
Spain.  The  Queen,  in  a letter  to  Madame  de  Mainte- 
non,  intended  for  the  eye  of  Louis,  observes,  *4  The  King 
began  by  a discourse  which  he  delivered  perfectly  well, 
and  with  which  the  whole  assembly  was  satisfied  ; for  if  Philip*  r 
1 alone  bail  been  so,  you  would  not,  perhaps,  have  relied  nunciation 
oil  my  approbation.  Then  a paper  was  read  containing  ^ 
a longer  detail  of  the  reasons  for  which  the  King  had  c 
assembled  the  States,  and  of  the  conditions  settled  be- 
tween France  and  England  lor  the  conclusion  of  peace. 

Afterwards  a deputy  of  the  crown  of  BurgoH  spoke  iu 
the  name  of  the  whole  kingdom,  and  made  the  King  a 
reply  expressive  of  their  extreme  gratitude  for  the  sacri- 
fice to  which  the  King  submitted  from  a love  of  his 
subjects.”* 

At  the  same  time  a new  order  of  succession — the  cause  Alteration 
of  so  many  wars  that  have  since  desolated  the  country — of  the 
was  fixed  upon  to  remove  as  far  as  possible  the  transfer 
of  the  crown  to  a foreign  family.  It  introduced  the 
famous  Salic  law,  which,  superseding  the  will  of  Charles 
II.,  substituted  the  House  of  Orleans  for  the  Duke  of 
Bern,  in  preference  to  the  Archduke  and  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  entailing  the  crown  only  on  the  issue  male. 

And  should  the  crown  revert  to  a female,  the  same  rule 
with  regard  to  male  succession  was  to  be  rigorously  ob- 
•erved.f  This  material  change  in  the  old  law  regarding 
the  succession  wits  the  only  drawback  on  the  general 
joy,  and  gave  rise  to  considerable  discontent.  Though 
approved  by  the  council  of  State,  it  was  opposed  by  tiiat 
of  Castile,  whose  decision  the  King  nevertheless  ordered 
to  be  burnt,  and  insisted  on  having  the  name  and  upi-  Expedient 
nion  of  each  member  separately  signed  and  sealed.  This  of  Philip, 
had  the  desired  effect ; no  one  wished  to  incur  the  per- 
sonal enmity  of  the  King  ; and  the  royal  decree  was 
ratified  by  the  Cortex.  Philip’s  next  object  was  to 
obtain  for  the  Princess  Orsini  a grant  of  the  Duchy  of 
Limburg,  promised  on  the  part  of  the  allies  as  some 
compensation  for  past  services ; but  which  now  de- 
pending on  the  consent  of  the  Emperor  and  of  Holland, 
was  after  all  refused,  to  the  bitter  disappointment  of 
the  Princess  and  of  her  royal  patrons.  Nearly  at  the  same 
time  the  death  of  the  Queen,  Maria  Louisa,  so  long  Feb.  14. 
expected,  was  a fresh  source  of  grief  to  the  King,  whose 
mind,  since  the  events  of  Catalonia,  and  the  symptoms  1 e ”ueen* 
of  popular  disHatisfuction,  hud  already  imbibed  feelings 
of  gloom  which  subsequently  led  to  his  retiring  into 
private  life.  She  died  in  her  twenty-sixth  year,  leaving 
two  sons,  Louis  and  Ferdinand ; and  it  has  been  ob- 
served that  the  interval  between  her  decease  and  the 
new  espousals  of  Philip  was  an  interregnum  during 
which  the  Princess  Orsini  became  the  real  sovereign  of  the 
country,  exercising  unlimited  sway  in  every  department 
or  the  State.  Unable  to  support  the  sight  of  u place 
which  brought  so  many  painful  recollections  to  mind, 
the  King  withdrew  to  the  hotel  of  the  Duke  of  Medina  Retirement 
Cell,  with  no  companion  but  the  Princess,  who,  in  qua-  of  the 
lily  of  governess  to  the  Prince  of  Asturias,  was  entitled  KinK* 
to  be  received  in  the  royal  residence.  The  Princess, 
however,  preferred  a neighbouring  convent,  and  a com- 
munication through  the  walls  into  the  hotel  by  an  open 
gallery,  to  enable  her  44  to  pay  her  visits”  to  the  royal 
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widower  at  all  seasons  without  restraint  and  without 
observation.* 

By  her  happy  policy  and  extraordinary  powers  she 
ruled  with  unlimited  control  over  a mind  like  Philip's, 
and  soon  dismissed  a succession  of  feeble  ministers, 
being  still  intent  on  introducing  her  French  plans  of 
reform.  She  had  an  inveterate  dislike  to  the  Spaniards, 
and  transferred  the  principal  direction  of  affairs  to  Orri, 
who  had-  been  again  summoned  to  Spain,  and  on  whose 
fidelity  she  could  depend.  Nothing  was  done  but  by 
her  appointment : the  old  secretaries  were  dismissed  ; 
four  new  presidents  were  chosen  for  the  council  of 
finance,  three  for  that  of  the  Indies;  and  a corresponding 
change  was  made  in  other  departments  calculated  to 
infuse  greater  vigour  into  the  administration.  Orri,  in 
particular,  had  great  merit  in  the  financial  reforms,  and 
the  new  system  founded  on  them  which  he  introduced. 
His  plans  to  relieve  the  public  burdens,  to  resume  the 
royal  fiefs  in  the  two  C'asliles,  and  to  restrain  the  abuses 
of  the  church,  deserve  every  praise.  He  showed  how 
the  encroachments  and  corruption  of  the  cleTgy  hod 
injured  the  rights  of  the  crown;  how  tin*  privilege  of 
sanctuary  had  made  sacred  places  an  asylum  for  and 
incentive  to  crime  ; how  the  union  of  civil  communities 
with  ecclesiastical  power  affected  the  royal  authority  and 
the  public  revenue;  and  especially  how  the  operation  of 
the  terrible  tribunal  of  the  Imposition  and  that  of  the 
Papal  Nuncio  had  produced  all  the  effects  of  a deso- 
lating war.  As  the  work  of  the  Princess  this  memorial 
made  a deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  King,  and  he 
immediately  referred  it  to  the  discussion  of  the  council 
of  Castile.  But  the  watchful  eyes  of  the  Inquisition 
were  upon  it ; the  memorial  was  denounced  as  heretical 
and  inimical  to  the  true  faith.  This  decree  received  the 
signature  of  the  (iratid  Inquisitor,  was  posted  in  every 
church,  and  affixed  to  the  walls  of  the  public  edifices, 
and  of  the  royal  paluce  itself. 

The  new  reform  parly  determined  on  their  side  to 
make  a stand.  They  sought  to  recommend  their  admi- 
rable views  by  the  sauction  of  the  crown,  and  the  King, 
declaring  the  Inquisitorial  decree  an  insult  upon  his 
authority,  required  its  instant  revocation  and  removal. 
He  attempted  to  suspend  the  functions  of  the  Holy  Office 
by  appointing  two  Dominican  friars  as  temporary  inqui- 
sitors, and  called  on  the  Grand  Inquisitor  to  resign. 
He  recalled  him  from  Paris,  and  on  his  arrival  upon  the 
frontier  forbade  him  to  enter  the  kingdom. 

The  holy  Pontiff  now  interposed  ; he  refused  to  accept 
the  Cardinal  Inquisitor's  resignation ; and  the  Inquisi- 
tion thus  foiled  the  designs  both  of  the  Sovereign  and 
the  ministry.  Del  Giudice  was  continued  in  office,  for 
neither  of  the  deputies  dared  to  accept  the  dignity  ten- 
dered to  them  by  the  King;  the  confessors  attempted  to 
alarm  the  royal  conscience ; and  a council  of  divines 
met  to  censure  the  memorial,  and  pronounce  unani- 
mously in  favour  of  the  Holy  Office.  Philip  after  a faint 
effort  bent  before  the  storm,  and  was  glad  to  escape  its 
vengeance  by  deserting  the  new  ministry,  and  the  plans 
of  the  Princess,  which  he  had  so  strongly  approved. 
The  attempt  to  restrain  the  abuses  of  the  church  had 
also  the  effect  of  exciting  the  utmost  odium  against  its 
abettors  ; and,  in  addition  to  the  disappointment  thus 
experienced  by  the  Princess,  she  had  the  misfortune  to 
offend  the  court  of  Versailles.  By  her  opposition  to  tike 
terms  of  Louis,  and  her  treatment  of  his  ambassador, 
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she  called  down  its  utmost  vengeance;  she  was  even  AnnsJsof 
accused  of  bringing  disgrace  upon  the  French  arms,  of  S^>*i0* 
conspiring  to  destroy  the  monarrhy,  and  of  having  de- 
dared  that  she  would  do  all  that  lay  in  her  power  to 
destroy  the  French  troops  by  famine.  So  great  was  the 
indignation  of  Iannis  that  he  vowed  lie  would  make  her 
repent  the  day  in  which  she  had  insulted  the  dignity  o! 
his  crown  : * i will  make  a separate  peace  with  Holland 
and  the  Emperor,’*  he  exclaimed  ; " I will  leave  Spain 
to  defend  herself.  Shall  I plunge  myself  in  misfortunes 
for  the  sake  of  a Princess  Orsini ; shall  I at  her  beck 
deprive  my  subjects  of  the  repose  they  so  much  need  ?w 

Louis  caused  the  declaration  to  be  circulated ; the  Persecution 
Princess  took  the  alarm,  and  attempted  to  parry  the 
blow  by  appealing  to  Madame  de  Maiutenon.  It  was  cnexn,w* 
all  in  vain;  und  she  was  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
terms  which  Louis  in  his  clemency  judged  fit  to  impose. 

Another  cause  of  her  loss  of  power  anil  influence  was 
also  in  operation  ; a design  was  formed  by  her  enemies 
to  provide  Philip  with  a royal  helpmate,  and  the  utmost 
precaution  was  takeu  m the  choice,  that  he  should  ob- 
tain a Princess  who  with  sufficient  energy  to  govern  Arm, 
should  still  not  possess  qualities,  like  the  Princess,  to 
enable  her  to  govern  alone . 

The  antagonists  of  the  Princess,  however,  did  not  con-  Cfaaisw 
fine  their  vengeance  to  this  single  design  ; they  insinti-  brought 
ated  every  thing  against  her  honour;  that  neither  her  fR**®** 
years  nor  faded  charms  had  prevented  her  supplying 
to  Philip  the  loss  of  his  Queen ; and  that  being  of  the 
opinion  of  Alberoui,  that  “ he  was  a sort  of  mao  who  re- 
quired only  a wife  and  a prayer-book"  to  make  hirn 
happy,  she  was  determined  that  he  should  no  longer  be 
in  want  of  the  former— that  the  Princess  and  the  mis- 
tress, in  short,  aspired  to  be  a Queen,  That  her  love 
of  rule  may  have  impelled  her  very  far  is  not  impro- 
bable ; but  we  should  still  recollect  that  she  was  the 
govern***  of  the  King’s  children,  that  these  charges 
were  brought  by  her  enemies,  and  if  credit  is  to  be  given 
to  the  assertions  of  Alberoni,  of  Elizabeth  Farnese, 
even  to  the  assertion  of  Philip  himself,  it  would  appear 
that  the  Princess  was  only  deterred  from  proceeding  in 
this  project  by  a knowledge  of  the  opposition  that  would 
be  made,  and  the  ridicule  and  shame  that  would  neces- 
sarily follow  such  a step. 

Next,  however,  to  the  pleasure  of  exercising  a direct  Her  efforts 
influence  over  the  King’s  mind,  was  that  of  governing  to  retain 
by  means  of  one  absolutely  the  creature  of  her  own  P0**** 
choice,  and  through  whom  she  might  rule  both  Prince 
and  people  at  pleasure.  She  thwarted  the  efforts  of  the 
French  King,  and  adroitly,  as  she  thought,  availed  her- 
self of  a casual  observation  of  her  friend  Alberoni,  the 
agent  of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  and  determined  that  the 
King  should  espouse  a Princess  of  the  House  of  Far- 
nese. It  is  even  stated  that,  notwithstanding  her  long 
friendship  for  the  first  Queen, she  said  aside  to  Alberoni 
as  the  funeral  procession  went  by,  aWe  must  find 
another  wife  for  the  King,”  and  she  mentioned  a great 
variety  of  names.  44  You  must  try  to  find  one,”  wan 
the  reply  of  the  more  wily  Italian,  44  so  quiet  and  docile 
as  not  to  interfere  in  affairs  of  stale.”  Then,  as  if  by  Alberoni 
mere  accident,  he  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  names  spj>csrs  on 
he  had  enumerated,  that  of  Elizabeth  Farnese ; alluding  »ccne. 
also  to  her  claims  on  the  Duchies  of  Parma  and  Tuscany, 
as  well  as  to  her  extreme  simplicity  and  apathy  of  cha- 
racter : 44  She  is  a plump,  healthy,  and  good  girl,  well 
fed,  and  brought  up  to  needlework  and  embroidery.” 

The  Princess  was  satisfied  ; she  put  the  whole  business 
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History,  into  train  ; the  impatience  of  Philip  increased,  the  dis- 
pensation of  the  Pope  was  obtained,  and  after  extreme 
difficulty  the  consent  of  the  French  King  himself;  hut 
on  hearing  the  indecent  haste  with  which  it  had  been 
hurried  on  he  indignantly  exclaimed.  “ Well  then,  since 
he  must  marry,  let  him  marry  !"  and  the  agreement  was 
ratified.  We  may  imagine  then  the  astonishment  and 
Oboe  trillion  indignation  of  Madame  den  Urrini,  as  the  French  termer! 
of  Louis,  the  artful  Italian,  when  she  discovered  at  the  lust  hour 
that  the  simple,  easy-minded  girl,  fond  of  embroidery, 
was  a woman  of  haughty  tem|>er  who  spurned  control, 
with  spirit  and  understanding  far  above  her  years.  In 
Counter  the  hope  of  yet  being  able  to  suspend  if  not  to  break  off 
■Mill ail >m  tjlp  a[fajr  si,0  despatched  an  express  with  orders  to  that 
ellect.  The  messenger  arrived  at  Parma  on  the  very 
morning  of  the  ceremony;  but  as  the  purpose  for  which 
lie  came  was  easily  divined,  he  was  stopped  at  the  en- 
trance. and  by  alternate  bribes  and  threats  induced  to 
betray  his  mistress,  and  put  off  his  appearance  till  the 
ensuing  day.  The  royal  nuptials  were  accordingly  cele- 
brated, the  Duke,  as  proxy,  receiving  the  hand  of  his 
niece  for  the  King  of  Spain. 

In  a few  days  the  new  Queen  set  out  with  a splendid 
retinue  for  Madrid.  On  reaching  the  frontier  she  dis- 
missed all  her  attendants  except  the  Marchioness  of 
Piombino ; at  Pampeluna  she  was  met  by  Alberoni, 
who  for  his  successful  management  of  the  affair,  in  spite 
of  the  efforts  of  the  Princess,  was  created  a Count,  and 
appointed  ambassador  from  the  court  of  Parma  to  that 
of  Madrid.  The  King  received  his  bride  at  (iundalaxara, 
accompanied  by  the  Princess,  who  affected  the  utmost 
satisfaction,  and  was  at  first  received  with  apparent 
complacency.  But  on  making  the  usual  compliments 
she  was  interrupted  by  her  royal  mistress,  who  loaded 
her  with  the  bitterest  reproaches ; declared  that  her 
drets  and  her  deportment  were  equally  disrespectful; 
and  the  humblest  apologies  only  served  to  increase  her 
indignation.  **  Turn  that  mad  woman  out,"  she  ex- 
claimed in  a tone  of  fury,  **  she  has  dared  to  insult  me 
and  she  is  said  to  have  actually  assisted  in  pushing  her 
out  of  the  apartment.  She  then  ordered  the  unfortu- 
nate Orsini  to  be  placed  under  arrest,  and  conducted  out 
Ducticc  of  °f  the  kingdom  ; while  the  triumphant  Alberoni  stood 
!l1*  • by  and  smiled.  When  the  officer  doubted  his  authority 
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to  act  without  the  King’s  order,  the  new  Queen  ex- 
claimed, **  His  Majesty’s  orders  are  mine  ; are  you  not 
enjoined  to  obey  me  without  reserve  ? *’  She  then  called 
for  pen  and  ink,  wrote  the  order  on  her  knee,  and  de- 
spatched it  for  instant  execution.  She  suw  the  Princess 
conducted  to  a coach  with  a single  attendant,  without 
being  permitted  even  to  change  her  dress.  In  a severe 
frost,  during  the  darkness  of  the  night,  was  one,  so  long 
the  favourite  of  courts,  the  controller  of  Princes  and  the 
destinies  of  the  people,  thus  ignominiously  hurried  off 
Penalties  of  by  a party  of  dragoons  into  banishment.  So  extreme 
was  the  cold  that  the  hands  of  the  coachman  were  frost- 
bitten and  mortified,  and  very  frequently  the  escort 
missed  the  track,  only  guided  by  the  light  of  the 
•now.  So  terrible,  in  the  intrigues  of  courts,  are  the 
effects  of  jealousy,  vengeance,  and  the  love  of  power  ; 
and  so  deeply  did  the  new  Queen  resent  the  opposition 
and  influence  of  the  Princess,  added  to  the  rage  imbibed 
from  the  rumour  of  her  having  shared  Philip’s  bed.  For 
some  time  the  astonishment  and  consternation  of  the 
unhappy  lady  completely  overpowered  her  faculties  ; but 
when  the  officers,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  tear  and 
resect  her  even  more  than  their  royal  master,  suggested 
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the  probability  of  his  interference,  she  appeared  for  a Annals  of 
little  time  to  revive.  Soon,  however,  this  last  faint  hope  Spain, 
likewise  fled  ; no  tidings  of  a reprieve  arrived  ; while  the  1 
circumstances  of  privation  and  suffering,  to  which  during  *rwn 
a long  and  wretched  journey  she  was  continually  ex-  A*  ®* 
posed,  made  her  feel  yet  more  poignantly  all  the  real, — 
and  much  worse — all  the  imaginary  horrors  of  her  lot.  °D 

In  Spain,  and  at  that  peri»»d  more  particularly,  scarcely  )724 
any  accommodation  for  travellers  was  to  he  procured,  Terrific 
and  they  were  compelled  to  take  along  with  them  pro-  picture, 
visions,  beds,  and  even  cooking  utensils.  Owing  to  Travelling 
the  haste  with  which  she  had  been  hurried  off,  the  Prin-  *n 
cess  was  unprovided  even  with  money  ; slic  was  reduced 
to  borrow  a small  pittance  for  immediate  wants  from  her 
conductors ; and  it  was  not  until  the  arrival  of  her  ne- 
phews that  she  was  supplied  with  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  pistoles.  They  joined  her  during  the  journey, 
but  she  refused  all  consolation  : “ Why  do  you  come,’’ 
she  exclaimed,  **  with  those  sorrowful  looks?  I have 
nothing  to  reproach  myself  with,  you  sec  I am  perfectly 
calm."  She  inquired  about  the  King,  and  was  told  he  Conduct  of 
had  passed  the  entire  evening  of  her  departure  at  cards,  the  King. 
But  he  was  evidently  ignorant  of  her  fate;  he  had 
inquired  for  her;  and  it  wa«  not  till  the  next  morning 
that  her  nephew  Chalais  and  his  cousin  the  Prince  had 
heard  of  her  arrest.  On  soliciting  permission  to  join 
her,  the  King’s  secretary  brought  them  a packet  con- 
taining a royal  donation  of  the  Principality  of  Kosas; 
but  they  were  enjoined  not  to  set  out  till  the  appearance 
of  the  Queen.  Alberoni  meantime  was  admitted  to  a 
private  audience  ; at  eight  caine  the  Queen.  The  mar- 
riage ceremony  was  then  performed ; the  King  and 
Queen  retired,  but  not  a word  transpired  relative  to  the 
Princess.  Chalais,  her  nephew,  was  next  required  to 
deliver  up  the  donation,  and  received  in  its  place  a cold 
and  formal  letter,  doubtless  dictated  by  the  Queen. 

On  receiving  this  account,  the  despair  and  indignation  Effect  ou 
of  the  unhappy  exile  knew  no  bounds.  She  read  the  n#'n,i 
letter,  and  became  suddenly  resigned.  She  shed  no 
tear;  she  littered  no  sigh  ; and  no  longer  giving  way  to 
woman's  weakness,  she  scorned  to  express  cither  regret 
or  reproach.  Philip’s  ingratitude  for  a life  of  care  and 
toil,  devotion  to  his  beloved  Queen,  to  all  his  interests, 
and  the  education  of  his  children,  seemed  at  once  to  pro- 
duce in  her  mind  a feeling  of  superiority  and  self-respect 
mingled  with  contempt  for  his  subserviency  and  base- 
ness, which  compensated  in  some  measure  for  her  dis- 
grace. She  supported  the  excessive  cold,  the  wont  of 
common  necessuries,  and  the  fatigues  of  incessant  travel 
for  twenty-three  days,  without  a murmur,  and  by  her 
gentleness,  her  resignation,  and  fortitude,  extorted  the 
admiration  of  her  guards  Bnd  attendants. 

Happy  indeed  far  her  had  she  continued  wholly  in 
this  patient  and  religious  state  of  mind.  But  a sense 
of  the  extreme  indignity  she  had  suffered  at  a wo- 
man's hands,  of  her  having  been  overreached,  mocked, 
scorned,  and  deserted  by  the  King,  at  times  returned, 
and  threw  her  into  agonies  of  despair.  At  Bayonne  she  Newmortt- 
soliciled  permission  to  wait  on  the  Queen  Dowager,  and  ficat‘on»- 
had  the  mortification  to  be  refused.  8he  then  tried  to 
summon  courage  to  apply  to  the  court  of  Versailles ; 
and  even  to  write  to  Madame  de  Maititcnon  in  her  usual  Appeals  to 
tone  of  confidence  and  friendship;  **  I am  now  staying  Madame  de 
at  a small  house  near  the  sea.  As  I gaxe  upon  it,  1 Maintenan* 
think  of  my  situation;  at  times  I behold  this  glorious 
clement  calm  and  unruffled,  but  oftener  agitated  with 
storms.  How  fit  an  emblem  of  courts,  and  of  what 
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T have  seen — of  all  that  has  so  strangely  happened  to 
myself,  and  which,  I ain  sure,  must  excite  your  generous 
pity/' 

At  the  same  time  she  sent  one  of  her  nephews  to 
Louis,  and  to  hi*  ministers,  requesting  an  asylum — to 
die  in  her  native  land.  Her  request  was  complied  with, 
and  she  was  received  by  her  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Noirmutiers  ; and  at  his  house  she  was  visited  by  the 
rank  mid  fashion  of  Paris,  no  longer  as  the  dispenser  of 
royal  fuvours,  but  as  an  object  of  curiosity,  of  the  caprice 
and  ingratitude  of  courts.  Louis  XIV.,  however,  with 
that  generosity  and  magnanimity  of  character  in  which 
he  was  not  deficient,  allowed  her  to  visit  Versailles, 
1 where  she  experienced  so  much  attention  from  the  mo- 
narch, though  formerly  so  bitterly  opposed  to  her,  and 
from  his  courtiers,  as  to  recover  in  some  degree  her 
natural  gaiety  without  aspiring  to  political  influence  and 
power.  But  she  was  not  permitted  to  enjoy  this  feeble 
solace  of  her  wounded  pride.  The  hostility  of  the  new 
Queen  was  to  be  pacified  only  by  her  complete  destruc- 
tion. Site  made  Philip  her  servile  tool  to  instigate  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  against  the  unhappy  Princess,  By 
heaping  fresh  calumnies  upon  her  character,  she  urged 
him  to  obtain  from  Louis  an  order  furbidding  her  to 
appear  in  the  presence  of  any  part  of  the  family  of 
Orleans,  thus  excluding  her  altogether  from  the  court. 
And  as  if  this  were  not  enough  to  satiate  the  vengeance 
of  the  implacable  Queen,  she  fabricated  new  calumnies, 
intended  to  load  the  memory  of  her  victim  with  lasting 
odium  ; and  addressed  them  to  n party  who  hud  it  in  her 
power  to  inflict  the  full  weight  of  her  displeasure.*  44 1 
have  gone  into  a particular  detail  on  the  affair  of  Ma- 
dame des  Ursins.  Madame  de  Lug  tics  spoke  it  seems 
to  the  Duchess  of  this  distressing  subject : and  the 
Queen’s  friendship  for  her  is  sufficiently  well  known. 
The  Duchess  de  St.  Pierre  assured  Madame  de  Lugncs 
that  she  had  particularly  inquired  from  the  Queen  of 
Spain  the  real  facts ; and  that  the  latter  hnd  declared  to 
her  that  she  had  acted  only  in  the  capacity  of  agent,  and 
that  she  had  received  instructions  and  the  order  itself 


deliberate  upon  the  subject.  It  was  with  difficulty  he  Annals  d 
was  induced  to  desist  from  his  project  by  a well-founded  Sp"0, 
dread  that  the  different  powers  of  Europe  would  he 
arrayed  against  him,  and  even  then  he  conceived  himself  ron* 
entitled  to  aspire  to  the  Regency,  and  evinced  the  utmost  ALjo 
indignation  w hen  he  learnt  the  appointment  of  (he  Duke  *o  * 
of  Orleans.  For  not  ouly  was  his  ultimate  purpose  thus  A 0 

wholly  frustrated,  but  the  influence  he  had  hoped  to  ex-  1724 

ercise  after  his  long  subserviency  to  the  will  of  Louis  for  n,  effect's 
the  advantage  of  Spain,  was  as  distant  us  ever.  The  uu  the 
Peace  of  Utrecht,  by  which  he  bec.ime  a Sovereign,  and  conduct ef 
which  formed  a new-  epoch  in  the  annals  of  Spain,  now 
lost  half  its  value  in  his  eyes.  With  the  indolent  habits 
and  sombre  turn  of  mind  peculiar  to  the  Princes  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon,  he  also  possessed  their  pride  and 
ambition;  by  his  French  education  he  hud  imbibed  a 
strong  jealousy  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Maritime  Powers, 
particularly  of  Holtmid  and  England,  which  he  consi- 
dered, not  without  reason,  as  the  principal  cause  of  (he 
depression  of  the  trade  and  of  the  naval  power  of  Spain. 

Still  entertaining  hopes  in  the  event  of  another  vacancy 
of  ascending  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  he  was  doubly 
anxious  to  restore  the  strength  and  revive  the  splendour 
of  his  adopted  monarchy,  lire  peril  of  encountering  new  U5s  weai- 
wars  and  endangering  his  crown  could  not  deter  him  ness  unit 
from  the  pursuit  of  his  favourite  project;  a project  1o  infatuation, 
which,  however  vain  and  groundless,  he  had  devoted  nil 
his  attention  from  the  moment  of  returning  peace.  His 
first  step  was  to  infringe  one  of  its  articles,  and  under 
various  pretexts  to  deprive  the  English  of  their  com- 
mercial privileges  in  Spain.  He  made  new  regulations, 
and  imposed  duties  which  prevented  their  entering  into 
competition  with  native  traders  and  manufacturers;  and 
perpetual  discussions  and  complaints  had  consequently 
ensued  from  the  period  of  the  peace. 

After  the  disgrace  of  the  Princess,  Alberoni  gained  Raju.i  n*. 
complete  ascendancy  over  the  mind  of  the  Queen,  as  of  Altouni. 
well  as  over  that  of  the  King,  who  was  no  lover  of 
business,  and  continued  in  the  suine  abject  subjection  to 
the  will  of  his  second  consort  as  he  had  been  held 


from  the  King,  The  truth  was  that  the  King  felt  per- 
suaded that  Madame  des  Ursins  had  usnl  every  means 
in  her  power  to  induce  the  royal  widower  to  espouse 
her;  and  that  he  had  himself  written  to  the  Queen  that 
•he  should  so  contrive  it  as  to  rid  him  wholly  of  her  pre- 
sence, as  she  would  otherwise  assuredly  prevent  them 
a.  d.  from  living  in  happiness  together.  The  Queen  likewise 
1715-16.  added,  that  when  she  met  Alberoni,  she  tried  to  engage 
him  to  favour  her  designs,  but  that  not  having  been 
able  to  prevail  upon  hitn  to  do  so,  she  was  obliged  to 
show  him  the  oruer  from  the  King,  which  at  once  placed 
the  Abbt?  wholly  at  her  disposal.  At  the  same  time  the 
Queen  admitted  that  she  gladly  availed  herself  of  a pre- 
text, in  the  apprehension  of  losing  the  moment  to  effect 
her  ruin.”t 

With  the  banishment  of  the  Princess  and  the  subse- 
Death  of  quent  death  of  Louis  about  this  period  terminated  the 
Louis.  French  influence  at  the  court  of  Madrid.  The  relations 
between  the  two  countries  being  wholly  changed,  Philip 
considered  himself  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  own  views. 
Although  he  had  formally  renounced  his  pretensions  to 
the  throne  of  France,  he  no  sooner  heard  of  the  decease 
of  his  grandfather  than  he  determined  to  revive  his 
claims,  and  assembled  his  confidential  counsellors  to 

* The  Duchess  of  St.  Pi*ne.  St.  Simon.  Ductus, 
f S(.  Samoa. 


by  his  funner  one.  That  able  statesman  and  scholar, 
who  had  risen  from  the  humblest  origin  by  the  force  of 
his  own  talents,  who  had  rendered  distinguished  ser- 
vices to  the  Bourbon  cause,  soon  became  absolute 
master  of  the  administration,  and  there  remained  no 
party  capable  of  opposing  him.  No  sooner  had  he  ap- 
peared on  the  scene  than  all  the  difficulties  attending  the 
late  negotiations  vanished.  It  was  the  same  with  the 
commercial  regulations,  before  a subject  of  continual 
debate  and  recrimination.  The  masterly  documents  A u 
supplied  by  Alberoni  were  warmly  acknowledged  by  the  17 
different  governments,  especially  the  British,  which  oh-  n;t  ai,ie 
tained  from  him  a solemn  pledge  to  give  no  support  to  exertions, 
the  Pretender,  and  in  turn  gave  him  to  understand  that 
the  Spanish  court  would  meet  with  110  opposition  in  its 
views. 

But  while  Philip  and  Alberoni  believed  that  they  had  Efforts  to 
thus  insured  the  neutrality,  if  not  the  support  of  Eng-  {?*“  *“  *>' 
land  in  their  designs  against  Italy,  they  were  soon 
astounded  with  the  tidings  of  a treaty  between  England  h 
and  the  Emperor;  and  the  King  bitterly  reproached  his 
new  adviser  for  his  rashness.  “ Where  now,”  he  asked  Extrava- 
tauntingly,  “are  your  English  and  Dutch,  of  whose  51”* of”*” 
friendship  and  assistance  you  so  much  boasted  ?”  WImmi 
Alberoni  replied  that  England  had  offered  her  alliance  ; 

44 1 will  not  believe  it,”  was  the  King’s  reply.  4*On  your 
word  I have  abandoned  iny  old  friends.  To  what  au 
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extremity  am  I not  reduced.  1 have  not  a single  friend. 
You  have  finely  advised  me.” 

The  absurdity  and  injustice  of  accusutions  like  these 
were  borne  with  perfect  calmness  by  Alberoni ; he  was 
not  a man  to  express  his  indignation  and  disappoint* 
ment  by  idle  threats  or  vain  complaints  ; he  had  adopted 
the  policy  best  calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of 
Spain,  he  had  strenuously  advocated  conciliatory  mea- 
sures, and  he  was  not  responsible  for  the  deceptions 
practised  by  another  court.  - He  showed  that  it  was  in 
his  power  to  retaliate — to  act  upon  its  fears  as  well  as  on 
its  hopes.  The  English  merchants  were  subjected  to  all  the 
vexations  which  the  convention  was  intended  to  remove. 
They  were  even  charged  with  new  imposts,  required  to 
pay  the  local  and  municipal  taxes,  and  compelled  to  allow 
the  quartering  of  soldiers  in  their  houses.  To  the  re- 
peated remonstrances  of  the  British  envoy,  he  pleaded 
his  own  want  of  power;  affected  to  attribute  the  whole 
to  the  malicious  opposition  of  the  Spanish  ministers, 
as  much  his  own  enemies  aa  those  of  Engluud.  While 
burning  with  indignation  and  disappointment  he  pro- 
fessed himself  the  unalterable  friend  of  England : 
“ You  may  depend  upon  it  that  I will  serve  you 
to  the  utmost  of  my  power,”  he  wrote,  in  answer 
to  fresh  complaints  from  the  ambassador;  “ami  what 
1 would  not  do  for  you,  I would  not  do  for  any  man 
living.” 

Thus,  notwithstanding  the  headstrong  violence  of  the 
King.  Alberoni  contrived  to  prevent  an  open  breach, 
and  by  alternate  promises  and  threats  to  detach  England 
from  the  interests  of  France  and  the  Emperor.  His 
apparently  frank  and  manly  policy,  added  to  his  solemn 
assurances,  produced  the  impression  they  were  intended, 
which  appears  from  the  representations  of  the  British 
ambassador,  who  wrote  home  in  the  following  terms  ; “ I 
told  him  that  the  King  of  Spain  would  always  find  a 
true  friend  in  his  Majesty,  and  he  (Alberoni)  as  many 
friends  as  bis  Majesty  had  ministers,  and  a particular 
one  in  you.  At  the  same  time  I cannot  say  the  late 
treaty  is  put  in  execution,  or  the  necesanry  orders  given 
for  placing  things  on  a right  footing.  But  this  I ascribe 
to  the  grcul  disorders  of  their  government,  their  conti- 
nual parties  of  hunting*  and  frequent  absences  from 
Madrid,  with  this  last  alarm,  rather  than  want  of  will, 
which  I cannot  but  thiuk  to  l>e  good.  Though  M. 
Alberoni  is  absolute  with  their  Majesties,  he  is  not  yet 
entirely  master  of  the  ministry;  but  if  the  King  our 
master  (George  I.)  pleases  to  support  him,  1 believe  he 
will  shortly  be  so.  The  Queen,  either  really  or  out  of 
complaisance  to  the  King,  is  as  much  given  to  hunting 
as  he  is.  M.  Alberoni  has  talked  to  me  much  about  our 
English  horses  for  the  Spanish  are  too  fiery  for  a lady, 
and  she  was  lately  in  danger  of  being  thrown.  lie  says 
he  has  orders  to  send  for  some.  If  his  Majesty  should 
think  fit  to  send  her  two  or  three,  I fancy  it  would  be 
taken  as  a high  compliment,  and  would  certainly  keep 
her  more  a friend  than  is  to  be  imagined  from  such  a 
trifle.*. . . . 

“ He  told  me  lie  hoped  the  King  of  England  was 
sensible  that  by  the  channel  I had  employed  we  had 
made  some  steps,  certainly  not  useless,  to  his  service,  and 
he  doubted  not  the  rest  would  follow.  That  I might 
assure  his  Majesty  he  was  convinced  of  the  justice  of  my 
representations,  and  was  as  much  mortified  at  these 
things  as  we  could  be ; that  he  would  always  continue 


* Mr.  Dodingtou  to  Secretary  Stanhope,  May  1 1,  1716. 


to  do  the  utmost  for  his  Majesty’s  service,  believing  that 
it  was  for  the  interests  of  Spain. 

*'*I  am  not,*  he  added,  ‘yet  master  here;  nor 
have  the  Queen  or  myself  any  one  on  whom  we  can  de- 
pend. If  I did  not  hope  to  overcome  the  foreign  spirit 
which  reigns  in  these  councils,  I would  not  remain 
twenty-four  hours  in  Spain.  The  young  Queen  is 
obliged  to  proceed  gradually;  and  one  canuot  always 
induce  her  to  apply  to  business  so  much  as  I wish. 
Indeed  it  in  difficult  to  engage  a lady  so  young'  and 
lively  in  discussing  matters  of  trade.’  ” 

How  far  this  able  minister  succeeded,  under  the  most 
difficult  circumstances,  in  conciliating  all  parties,  and 
gaining  time  for  developing  the  resources  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  in  pursuance  of  his  grand  and  comprehensive 
views,  before  the  outbreak  of  n fresh  war,  is  sufficiently 
evident  from  the  testimony  of  a rival  diplomatist  like 
Mr.  Dodington : “At  length  we  agreed  that  I should 
draw  up  a memorial  to  the  King,  pressing  the  execution 
of  the  treaty;  1 gave  it,  as  enclosed,  to  Alberoni,  who 
promised  to  do  all  one  man  could  to  place  things  in 
better  order  ; am)  indeed  I now  think  it  is  not  his  fault” 
The  following  is  a curious  and  interesting  picture  : '*  I 
propose  to  trouble  his  Majesty  with  a sketch  of  the  situa- 
tion of  this  court,  to  which  he  wilt  be  pleased  to  refer 
what  1 have  the  honour  to  write  to  him  hereafter.  We 
have  two  parties  here,  one  Spanish  and  the  other  French. 
The  Spaniards  oppose,  and  create  as  many  difficulties  as 
they  can,  rather  because  things  are  not  done  by  them- 
selves than  from  any  real  ill-will  to  us.  You  well  know 
that  these  grandees  are  accustomed  to  treat  their  Kings 
like  ciphers,  and  to  do  and  dispose  of  every  thing  ac- 
cording to  their  fancy.  This  the  Queen  will  by  no 
means  permit,  however  the  King  might,  which  makes 
them  raise  as  muny  obstacles  us  they  can  in  the  way  of 
all  business. 

“ The  French  faction,  from  which  we  have  the  most 
to  apprehend,  and  which  is  indeed  the  most  active,  and 
I believe  the  most  powerful,  because  it  fittt  the  principal 
offices  ot  state,  has  the  Cardinal  del  Giuuice  at  its  head. 
Whether  he  continues  in  that  interest,  as  lie  certainly  was 
before  the  deulh  of  the  lute  King  of  France,  or  w hether 
he  espouses  the  party  from  ill-w  ill  to  u*.  I cannot  deter- 
mine. It  is  not,  however,  surprising  that  he  should  be 
a zealous  enemy  of  ours  in  general,  and  of  mine  in  par- 
ticular. considering  the  figure  which  we  have  reduced 
hint  to  make,  in  consequence  of  the  late  treaties.” 

Finding  his  power  decrease,  the  Cardinal  prevailed  on 
the  King  to  name  a committee  from  all  the  councils,  at 
first,  in  order  to  regulate  some  disputes  with  France,  and 
next  to  take  cognizance  of  all  foreign  affairs,  under  the 
title  of  a Junta.  Of  this  he  contrived  to  make  himself 
master,  to  the  detriment  of  the  English  interests,  afier 
they  had  been  favourably  disposed  of  in  the  councils. 
He  still  continued  to  assume  the  post  of  prime  minister, 
yet  like  the  grandees  he  had  no  real  power,  except  to 
atop  business,  and  was  continually  suggesting  objections 
to  the  King,  who  was  startled  at  the  least  difficulty,  and 
not  easily  persuaded  to  examine  it.  AU  this  was  repre- 
sented to  Alberoni  in  the  strongest  manner,  and  he  was 
told  that,  unless  be  placed  himself  nominally  at  the  head 
of  affairs,  both  he  and  the  country  he  governed  would  be 
ruined.  He  assured  the  British  government  that  the 
Junta  should  be  broken,  but  was  unable  to  name  the 
time  when  that  would  take  place.  Notwithstanding  his 
gTcnt  talents  and  resources  he  was  utterly  powerless 
without  tha  support  of  the  Queen.  She  was  wholly 
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devoid  lo  bis  views,  opposed  to  the  influence  of  France, 
nod  friendly  lo  that  of  England,  insomuch  that  Atberoni 
dearly  saw  the  absolute  control  of  Spain  must  /Worn?  to 
the  highest  bidder  for  the  Quern's  son.  It  was  the  sole 
and  grand  maxim  on  which  he  based  his  power,  until 
the  force  of  adverse  circumstances,  loo  great  to  be  re- 
sisted, hurled  him  from  the  giddy  height  to  which  he 
had  attained.  In  pursuance  of  this  policy  he  succeeded, 
as  he  had  proinbed,  in  removing  the  Caidimil  ami 
breaking  the  power  of  the  Junta.  Yet  while  exercising 
the  real  power,  he  forbore  to  assume  a public  character, 
ami  take  the  entire  responsibility  of  the  government, 
directing  every  thing  from  behind  the  throne,  until  he 
should  attain  the  Roman  purple,  which,  besides  being  a 
leading  object  of  his  ambition,  gave  additional  weight 
to  a minister  in  Spain,  and  offered  a safe  uml  honourable 
retreat  In  this  likewise  he  was  successful,  as  well  as 
in  promoting  an  accommodation  of  the  existing  disputes 
between  the  King  and  the  Holy  See,  and  the  re-establish* 
mentof  the  Nunciature, 

As  a further  proof  of  his  zml  for  the  cause,  he  induced 
the  King  to  despatch  a squadron  with  n force  of  eight 
thousand  men  into  the  levant,  and  by  this  timely  aid 
suved  Corfu,  the  key  of  the  Archipelago,  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  in  return  lor  this  signal 
service  rendered  to  the  Venetians  and  to  Christendom, 
Alberoni  obtained  a papal  grant  from  the  clergy  of  Spaiu 
and  the  Indies  for  the  prosecution  of  a war  against  the 
infidels,  besides  the  promise  «f  further  honours,  and  a 
good  pretext  for  continuing  his  warlike  preparations  on 
a large  scale.  The  usccndaitcy  thus  acquired  by  Albe- 
roni was  beheld  with  the  utmost  jealousy  by  the  new 
Regent  of  France,  who  resorted  to  every  method  of 
checking  his  power  ami  injuring  him  in  the  eyes  of  the 
King  and  Queen,  lie  sent  (he  early  favourite  and 
counsellor  of  Philip,  Louville,  on  a secret  mission,  on 
pretence  of  promoting  an  accommodation  with  the  Em- 
peror, and  restoring  a general  peace.  Rut  Alberoni  was 
on  bis  guard ; and  on  the  agents  arrival  he  was  pre- 
sented with  a letter  expressing  the  displeasure  and  sur- 
prise of  the  Kiug  at  his  presumption  in  returning  to  a 
court  from  which  he  had  been  banished,  and  enjoining 
his  instant  departure.  At  the  same  time  he  was  visited 
by  Alberoui  himself,  who  condoled  with  him,  lamenting 
his  want  of  puwer  to  prevent  so  deep  a mortiftcution, 
employing,  at  the  safhe  time,  all  his  address  to  become 
complete  master  of  his  instructions.  Louville,  showing 
his  credentials,  demanded  an  audience  of  the  King; 
Alberoni  paced  the  u part  men  t in  the  greatest  apparent 
emotion,  and  exclaimed,  “ This  is  a terrible  court ! people 
think  that  I have  some  power,  but  I have  reully  noue.” 
The  Frenchman  then  alluded  to  the  danger  of  offending 
a man  like  the  Duke  of  Orleans ; declaring  that  he  was 
deputed  only  for  the  purpose  of  cementing  the  union 
between  the  two  courts.  Rut  all  his  e Hurts  were  in 
vain ; he  had  recourse  to  expostulations  and  even 
threats;  and  at  last,  in  order  to  save  appearances,  orders 
were  despatched  from  the  Regent  for  his  recall. 

From  this  time  the  wounded  pride  of  the  Regent  ren- 
dered him  the  most  dangerous  and  implacable  of  Albe- 
roni's  foes.  Fresh  measures  and  machinations  were 
employed  on  both  sides;  both  were  able  tactitiaus  in 
the  same  line ; and,  spurred  on  by  mutual  animosity,  the 
jealousy  between  the  two  courts  became  extreme.  The 
Duke  of  Orleans,  the  most  expert  of  players  at  all 
games  of  iutrigue,  had  for  once  found  his  match.  Still 
he  followed  up  his  object,  staked  his  reputation  on  the 


result,  and  putting  every  engine  to  work  never  relaxed  Annals  of 
hia  labours  tor  a moment  till  circumstances  more  Sjiam. 
powerful  than  his  abortive  efforts  gave  him  the  triumph 
he  wished.  He  instructed  the  French  ambassador  to  ^ 
embroil  Alberoni,  if  possible,  with  the  King's  confessor, 
and  employ  his  spiritual  authority  over  the  mind  of  lu 
Philip.  But  here  he  was  again  foiled,  and  his  failure  A D> 
served  at  once  to  sever  the  connection  between  the  1724 
courts,  increase  the  potter  of  the  Queen,  and  the  autho- 
rity of  her  Iluliun  minister,  who  now  redoubled  bis 
efforts  to  form  a more  intonate  connection  between  the 
courts  of  Madrid  ami  St.  James's,  declaring  that  Spain  New  efforts 
was  henceforth  separated  from  France,  and  gave  a new 
proof  of  his  sincerity  by  removing  the  restrictions  before 
imposed  upon  English  trade. 

He  had  soon,  however,  the  mortification  to  learn  that 
having  obtained  these  concessions,  the  English  ministry 
had  not  only  entered  into  a treaty  with  the  Emperor, 
but,  influenced  by  the  arts  of  the  Regent,  renewed  on  a 
firmer  basis  an  tiHiunce  with  France.  Philip,  indignant  Disappoint- 
that  his  last  hopes  of  succeeding  to  the  crown  in  case  of  m*pt  of 
the  death  of  the  young  King  should  thus  unexpectedly  Fb'bp. 
be  cut  off,  together  with  his  views  of  securing  the  Re- 
gency, gave  vent  to  his  resentment  against  the  English 
with  his  usual  impotent  threats.  lie  inveighed  against 
the  injustice  of  the  allies  in  |»ennitiing  the  Archduke,  as 
lie  contemptuously  designated  the  new  Emperor,  to 
usurp  his  title  and  exercise  his  functions,  while  they 
expected  him  to  abide  by  the  strict  terms  of  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht.  But  his  indignation  knew  no  bounds  when 
he  was  informed  of  the  secret  promise  made  by  France 
and  England  to  assist  the  Emperor  in  obtaining  the 
exchange  of  Surdiuia  for  Sicily.  lie  declared  it  to  be  a Ibotnt  of 
glaring  infraction  of  the  treaty  which  had  precluded  the 
alienation  of  Sicily ; and  his  anger  was  artfully  fomented  Ml  ,njf* 
by  the  Queen,  who  was  aware  thul  the  Emperor,  once 
master  of  Italy,  would  effectually  cut  off  her  long  che- 
rished hopes  of  succeeding  to  the  sway  of  Parma  and 
Tuscany.  Alberoni  meantime,  perfectly  unmoved, 
sought  lo  alluy  the  resentment  of  both  parties;  besought 
them  to  adopt  no  ha&ty  resolution,  declaring  he  did  not 
yet  despair  of  producing  a rupture  between  France  and 
England  if  he  were  allowed  sufficient  time.  He  renewed 
his  expostulations  with  the  British  ministry ; appealed 
to  their  justice  and  honour,  dwelling  much  on  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  he  had  to  contend,  exposed  to  the 
King's  anger,  and  reproached  even  by  his  royal  mistress, 
upon  whom  his  hopes  of  the  country  and  his  own  wholly 
depended ; lie  enlarged  upon  the  sacrifices  he  had  made, 
assuring  them  that  by  the  recent  concessions  to  a power 
of  which  France  was  the  hereditary  enemy,  he  had 
offended  the  Regent  beyond  redress. 

The  new  allies,  alarmed  au  their  side,  sought  to  pacify  The  allies 
the  Queen  by  offering  the  reversion  of  Tuscany  and  ,akcn  by 
Parma;  but  so  distent  and  uncertain  a compensation  *u'Tnw- 
was  haughtily  declined.  The  King  would  as  little  con- 
sent to  the  transfer  of  Sicily  to  (he  Emperor,  and  with 
it  a renunciation  of  all  his  hopes  of  recovering  his  Spa- 
nish domiuiotis  in  Italy.  It  was  with  difficulty  he  was 
restrained  by  Alberoni  from  conveying  his  refusal  of  the 
offer  in  the  most  insulting  and  reproachful  terms ; and 
while  Die  King  was  heaping  every  opprobrious  epithet 
on  the  English  ministry  and  its  allies,  Alberoni  was 
assuring  their  envoy  that  his  royal  master  very  much 
regarded  his  Britaunic  Majesty's  guarantee,  and  would 
not  make  any  treaty  with  any  power  withonl  it ; but  he 
believed  thul  in  the  present  affair,  the  Emperor  might 
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History.  pul  himself  in  possession  before  his  Majesty  or  himself 
could  be  capable  of  making  the  leust  opposition, 
frnmi  While  restraining  the  royal  indignation,  and  holding 
*' ®'  forth  professions  of  peace  and  unity  on  all  sides,  Albe- 
to  roni  was  not  loss  actively  engaged  in  making  prepara- 
tions to  meet  a war.  He  applied  to  England  for 
17‘M  Permission  to  raise  a body  of  Irish  troops,  which  might 
Admirable  ^ applied,  insinuated  the  wily  minister,  to  curb  the  dis* 
conduct  contents  already  too  apparent  ill  the  Spanish  capital, 
sad  advice  And  further  to  repress  the  eagerness  of  Philip  to  rush 
of  Alberooi.  j,»to  hostilities,  he  endeavoured  to  sooth  him  with  as- 
surances that  iti  less  than  five  years  he  would  so  devclope 
and  mature  the  resources  of  the  country  as  to  enable  it 
to  hid  defiunce  to  the  united  powers  of  Europe,  while 
by  a premature  declaration  of  war  he  must  expect  to 
bring  down  ruin  upon  the  monarchy,  which  had  so 
much  need  of  repose.  II is  endeavours  to  persuade  the 
King  to  temporize,  and  to  prepare  a fleet  and  army  to 
give  weight  to  his  cause,  were  for  some  time  crowned 
with  success,  when  an  unexpected  occurrence  rendered 
Unfortii-  n|j  |,jj,  |ubours  useless,  and  brought  on  the  crisis  he  so 
rence  much  feared,  Molines,  the  Spanish  ambassador  at 

Rome,  had  just  been  appointed  Grand  Inquisitor,  and 
in  returning  to  take  possession  of  his  office,  with  a 
papal  safe-conduct,  and  the  promise  of  the  Imperial 
ambassador,  he  was  suddenly  arrested  by  the  Austrian 
governor  of  the  Milanese.  His  papers  were  seized  and 
transmitted  to  Vienna;  a proceeding  that  roused  the 
resentment  before  felt  by  Philip  into  a fit  of  fury,  which 
,p'  the  most  consummate  art  ami  address  of  his  minister 
could  no  longer  withstand.  Without  reflecting  on  the 
stale  of  the  country,  and  the  means  at  his  disposal,  he 
resolved  at  all  risks  la  retaliate,  avenge  the  insult  offered 
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to  the  most  sacred  of  his  ministers,  and,  by  attacking 
the  Archduke,  us  lie  still  persisted  to  call  him,  vindicate 
again  the  honour  of  his  crown. 

The  situation  of  Alberoni  was  now  embarrassing  in 
the  extreme  ; all  his  efforts  to  allay  the  royal  indignation 
were  fruitless ; nothing  but  an  immediate  declaration  of 
war  would  satisfy  the  dreamy  views  and  despicable  anger 
of  Philip;  and  it  had  been  well  for  the  fame  of  this 
really  able  statesman  had  he  followed  the  dictates  of  his 
sound  judgment  and  tendered  the  resignation  of  his 
trust.  In  the  midst  of  his  noble  hut  only  half-matured 
plans  for  restoring  the  prosperity  and  power  of  the  mo- 
narchy* he  was  to  be  plunged  into  an  unequal  conflict 
with  the  most  powerful  Slates  of  Europe;  and  instead 
cf  retiring  when  lie  could  no  longer  restrain  the  violent 
passions  of  his  master,  he  weakly  consented  to  indulge 
them  at  the  expense  of  a whole  people,  and  of  his  ow  n 
well-earned  reputation.  Spain  was  without  an  ally;  its 
nrtny  and  navy,  notwithstanding  the  wonderful  efforts 
be  had  made,  were  too  inefficient  to  resist  so  powerful  a 
combination;  a most  formidable  parly  was  opposed  to 
all  his  ineusurea,  and  having  assumed  tio  public  autho- 
rity, the  unfortunate  minister  was  wholly  dependent  for 
support  upon  the  King  and  Queen.  Still  he  made  one 
noble  effort  to  save  the  country  from  the  calamities 
which  he  saw  impending  over  it ; he  wrote  to  the  Duke 
of  Popoli  (who  had  given  his  opinion  in  favour  of  war) 
an  expostulate*}-  letter  so  admirably  urgued,  as  to  impress 
him  to  whom  it  was  addressed  with  its  powerful  truths, 
and  with  rare  frankness  and  patriotic  leeling  the  Duke 
acknowledged  his  error,  and  sent  the  letter  with  that 
acknowledgment  to  the  King.  Philip,  bent  on  war  and 
revenge,  instantly  sent  his  confessor  to  demand  of  Albe- 
roni  it  he  were  the  author  of  that  document,  in  the  idea. 


doubtless,  that  he  would  not  dare  to  avow  it.  This  Annals  of 
great  minister,  on  the  contrary,  expressed  his  satisfaction 
that  it  hod  reached  his  royal  muster,  declaring  that  he  * 

was  too  much  attached  to  his  honour  and  interest  to  A D 
disavow  an  opinion  founded  on  principles  so  unanswer- 
able.  He  requested  the  confessor  to  indorse  this  decla-  t0 
ration  on  the  letter,  though  the  latter,  to  put  him  on  his  D. 
guard,  observed,  “ I decide  for  war,  and  I must  candidly  1724. 
tell  you  that  so  bold  an  opinion  will  exasperate  his  Ma- 
jesty and  expose  you  to  disgrace."  Philip,  however,  oh-  Obstinacy 
stinate  as  he  was,  hail  too  much  sense  to  dispense  with  *»t  Philip, 
the  services  of  the  only  man  capable  of  wielding  the 
energies  of  the  country  with  the  slightest  chance  of  suc- 
cess ; he  overruled  all  his  minister's  objections ; while 
the  latter,  unwilling  to  incur  the  fearful  responsibility 
attached  to  an  enterprise  so  desperate,  submitted  the 
question  to  a council  of  State,  and  obtained  the  sanctum 
of  its  vote  for  war. 

With  nn  activity  as  astonishing  as  the  ability  which  Activity  of 
directed  it,  Alberoni  now  culled  forth  all  the  resources,  Alberoni. 
and  made  all  the  efforts  of  which  Spain  was  capable,  to 
impress  surrounding  nations  with  a sense  of  its  internal 
power.  With  consummate  policy  he  extorted  from 
the  Roman  Pontiff  the  advantages  of  its  sanction  and 
support,  along  with  the  dignity  which  it  had  so  long 
withheld  from  him.  The  intelligence  of  this  promotion,  F.ffect  of 
while  it  astonished  the  Cardinal**  enemies,  was  the  signal  Atberuai’s 
for  the  first  blow  he  struck.  Europe  ap{>c»red  taken  promotion, 
by  surprise ; England,  apprehending  a new  effort  in 
favour  of  the  Pretender,  sought  to  amuse  the  Spanish 
minister  with  fresh  overtures;  but  it  was  too  late.  The 
Emperor  was  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  Naples;  Victor 
Amadeus  for  Sicily ; while  the  Pope,  completely  de- 
ceived, had  looked  forward  to  some  decisive  blow  against 
the  infidels.  At  the  moment  the  expedition  sailed, 

Alberoni,  with  his  usual  precaution,  addressed  himself  Amu.es  all 
to  the  different  envoys  with  protestations  of  his  regard  rart,c** 
and  sorrow,  and  in  particular  to  the  English  ambassador. 

He  declared  that  he  took  no  part  in  it  except  the  execu- 
tion ; that  he  had  strongly  represented  to  the  King,  both 
in  writing  and  discourse,  the  consequences  which  must 
ensue,  but  that  he  was  determined,  spite  of  all  his  argu- 
ments, to  proceed,  arid  that  he  deeply  deplored  the  situa- 
tion in  which  he  was  placed.  These  representations  pro- 
duced the  desired  effect ; in  transmitting  intelligence  to  his 
court  the  English  envoy  expressed* h is  conviction  of  the 
ministers  sincerity,  and  testified  a hope  that  his  promises 
would  be  ultimately  fulfilled.  The  Cardinal  next  made 
overtures,  which  proved  equally  successful,  to  the  French  Ki-jw.ni- 
court;  he  observed  that  it  was  generally  known  that  j^0***0 
Spain  could  effect  nothing  single  handed  ; yet,  strange  ^ 
to  soy,  her  preparations  to  punish  a few  infidels  had 
alarmed  the  world.  What  would  have  been  the  conse- 
quence had  the  King  embraced  my  opinion  and  con- 
sented to  remain  quiet  ami  apply  himself  to  restore  the 
national  prosperity  and  his  finances?  When  the  French 
ambassador  replied,  that  44  such  conduct  would  have 
been  worthy  a great  minister,  agreeable  to  France,  and 
advantageous  io  the  interests  of  Spain  herself”  In 
his  reply  Alberoni  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  an  union  Arts  of 
between  the  two  RourlNin  crowns ; that  the  King  was  Albsrooi. 
only  eager  to  conciliate  France;  that  he  had  rejected 
the  mediation  of  the  English  cabinet  to  make  peace  with 
the  Emperor,  but  was  willing  to  listen  to  any  terms  pro- 
posed bv  that  of  Paris.*  By  means  like  these  the 
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Hntev.  Spanish  minister  sought  to  gain  time,  and  take  the  Ern- 
v— peror  and  hi*  allies  by  surprise. 

From  Tlie  object  of  the  secret  expedition,  meantime,  only 
a.  o.  betaine  apparent  when  the  blow  was  struck.  The  Mar- 
1669.  qUis  of  Ledc  at  the  head  of  a large  force  entered  the  bay 
t0  of  Cagliari,  but,  owing  to  the  delay  occasioned  by  con- 

A*  D'  trary  winds,  the  governor  was  enabled  to  prepare  for  a 

* stout  defence.  The  siege  was  consequently  protracted  ; 
roencement  *JUl  1*1C  ci,.v  WuH  ut  Carried  ; Alguer  also  surren- 

of  the  w,«t.  dered,  and  the  entire  island  submitted,  before  the  begin- 
ning of  November.  Gratified  at  this  successful  com- 
mencement of  hostilities,  Philip  ordered  a 7V  Drum  to 
be  publicly  performed,  and  the  capital  to  be  illuminated. 
Rut  Albcmui,  so  far  from  participating  in  these  feelings, 
lamented  the  lolly  of  persevering  in  so  unequal  a con- 
test, and  besought  the  King  to  take  advantage  of  the 
favourable  moment  for  the  renewal  of  peace,  until  the 
country  should  be  enabled  to  prosecute  a war  with 
honour  and  success.  All  was  in  vain ; the  blow  was 
struck;  and  Alkeroni  was  left  to  justify  this  first  act  of 
Abie  mi  aggression  as  he  best  could,  lu  an  able  manifesto 
oifesto.  transmitted  to  the  different  foreign  courts,  this  able  mi- 
nister, with  less  truth  than  consummate  art,  throws  the 
blumc  of  the  whole  transaction  on  the  King,  declaring  bis 
ignorance  of  the  King’s  intentions,  and  his  surprise  on 
first  learning  the  object  of  the  secret  expedition.  At  the 
same  time  he  justifies  the  act  by  a laboured  detail  of  the 
insults  and  injuries  so  long  borne  by  his  royal  master  at 
Kxpoiition  tj,c  bands  of  the  Emperor.  He  recapitulated  the  re- 
of  the  allied  infractions  of  solemn  engagements  by  the  Aus- 

**°  **  trian  court  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  to  that  moment* 
He  closed  his  series  of  strong  accusations  and  grievances 
with  the  arrest  of  the  Grand  Inquisitor,  so  glarii.g  an 
infraction  of  iho  treaty  of  the  neutrality  of  Italy,  and  so 
great  an  insult  and  outrage  to  the  feelings  of  the  King. 
Counter  ap-  The  Emperor,  on  his  side,  appealed  to  the  members  of 
]geal  of  the  t|ie  Triple  Alliance  for  protection  against  so  unprovoked 
*’CT0T*  an  aggression,  called  upon  the  Pope  to  justify  himself 
by  breakingwith  Spain,  recalling  his  Nuncio,  and  annul- 
ling the  grant  on  ecclesiastical  property,  and,  finally,  by 
depriving  Alberoni  of  the  purple.  The  Pontiff,  alarmed 
for  the  safety  of  Bcuevento,  and  indignant  at  the  decep- 
tion practised  on  him  in  the  face  of  Europe,  addressed 
a brief  to  the  court  of  Madrid  which  marked  the  bitter- 
ness of  his  feelings.  It  was  circulated  throughout 
Spain  and  every  other  country,  yet  the  minister  who 
was  the  object  of  its  vituperation  contrived  to  prevent  its 
formal  presentation,  and  the  only  observation  of  Philip 
wus,  “ that  he  had  seen  a letter  said  to  be  written  by 
the  Pope,  but  that  it  was  a clumsy  forgery  ; for  it  was 
quite  impossible  his  Holiness  could  make  use  of  lan- 
guage so  gross  and  so  unworthy  the  Father  of  Chris- 
tendom.”* 

Vigour  of  Alberoni,  meantime,  was  too  actively  engaged  in  pre- 
Alborooi.  paiing  new  expeditions  and  in  providing  the  requisite 
funds,  to  feel  the  effects  of  thisraltack.  He  now  adopted 
tiie  most  rigorous  reforms  ill  all  the  public  establish- 
ments, not  sparing  even  the  royal  household ; and  to 
the  Queen's  remonstrances  he  contented  himself  with 
replying,  “ Your  Majesty  would  rather  be  Countess  of  St. 
Ildefonso  than  Queen  of  Spain.”!  He  likewise  enforced 
the  ecclesiastical  tax,  notwithstanding  the  Papal  prohi- 
bition, and  banished  the  priest*  who  dared  to  resist  his 
mandate.  He  had  recourse  to  every  method  to  meet 
the  approaching  exigencies ; anticipated  the  revenues, 
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increased  the  various  duties,  imposed  a tax  upon  pro-  Annals  of 
perty,  and  even  made  a sale  of  lucrative  offices.  Ships 
and  naval  stores  were  purchased  ; neutral  vessels  were 
seized  for  transports;  founderies  of  artillery  were  built,  Aro™ 
and  the  different  armories  of  Biscay  were  put  into  the  jggg 
greatest  activity.  Establishments  were  also  formed  for  t0 
the  fabrication  of  all  warlike  implements  hitherto  drawn  0> 
from  abroad  ; while  the  success  of  the  first  expedition,  1724. 
awakening  national  enthusiasm,  had  brought  with  it  Sapid  pre- 
ample  voluntary  contributions.  partition*. 

It  was  now  that  the  allies,  through  England,  made 
proposals  for  an  accommodation,  the  terms  of  which  Proposl- 
were  such  as  to  meet  with  ft  decided  refusal  on  the  part  *»f  ‘he 
of  Philip  and  his  minister.  Again  it  was  renewed,  and 
a series  of  negotiations,  protracted  on  the  part  of  Albe- 
roni to  gain  time,  proved  equally  fruitless.  In  the 
midst  of  these  the  new  Cardinal  was  alarmed  by  the 
sudden  and  violent  illness  of  Philip.  It  was  a relapse  of  Bln**"  of 
his  hypochondriac  disorder;  he  became  incapable  of 
attending  to  business,  and  the  entire  management  of 
affairs,  both  nominally  as  well  as  really,  devolved  upon 
the  Queen  and  Alberoni. 

With  the  suspension  of  the  royal  functions,  a war,  and 
strong  national  antipathy  arrayed  against  him,  we 
may  form  some  idea  of  the  critical  situation  of  Albe- 
roni, and  the  heavy  responsibility  which  attached  to  his 
measures.  Rumours  were  invidiously  circulated  that  the 
Queen  was  instigated  by  her  Italian  minister  to  assume 
the  Regency,  and  place  the  whole  administration  of  af- 
fairs, against  all  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  kingdom, 
in  the  hands  of  a foreigner.  To  add  to  the  embarrassing 
situation  both  of  himself  and  the  Quern,  reports  were 
freely  spread  on  all  sides  that  the  Queen  intended  to 
pave  the  way  for  the  succession  of  her  own  offspring  by 
poisoning  the  children  of  Philip’s  late  consort;  and 
numbers  of  the  discontented  already  began  to  turn  their 
eyes  for  protection  against  the  “ intrigues  of  the  step- 
tnotherand  her  upstart  favourite”  tothe  Regent  of  France.  a.  d. 

But  at  the  moment  affairs  were  assuming  so  menacing  171S. 
an  attitude,  the  recovery  of  Philip  blighted  all  the  HU  *uddea 
hopes  of  the  Queen’s  enemies.  It  is  a singular  fact  that  rpv«wcry. 
a number  of  distinguished  characters,  such  M D’Agui-  Dilemma 
lar,  Veroguas,  Las  Torres,  and  other  nobles,  had  pro-  °^e 
ceeded  so  far  as  to  deliberate  whether  it  were  notBO,w' 
better  to  proceed,  and  having  already  implicated  them- 
selves, at  once  attempt  to  depose  Philip  in  favour  of 
the  Prince  of  Asturias,  his  son.  The  Duke  of  Orleans, 
a party  to  the  measure,  was  addressed  by  the  conspira- 
tors in  the  following  terms,  in  a memorial  which  shows 
their  determination  to  go  all  lengths  : 11  Either  our  King 
is  no  longer  capable  of  transacting  the  business  of  the 
State,  or  is  under  the  abject  control  of  Cardinal  Albe- 
roni and  his  Italians.  We  must  deliver  him  from 
bondage;  we  must  place  the  affairs  of  the  monarchy  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  have  the  right  to  direct  the  helm 
when  the  King  is  become  incapable.”* 

The  sagacity  of  Alberoni,  with  the  complete  reco-  Hi  tap- 
very  of  Philip,  baffled  all  the  designs  entertained  by  pointmeot 
their  enemies  ; and  the  Queen’s  influence  was  only  more 
firmly  established.  The  animosity  of  Philip  against  the 
Duke,  the  Emperor,  and  some  of  his  own  nobles  knew 
no  bounds,  and  he  lavished  fresh  marks  of  favour  on 
his  minister,  whom  he  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a grandee, 
presented  to  the  vacant  See  of  Malaga,  and  gratified 
with  a pension  of  twenty  thousand  ducats  per  annum. 

* NuaiHe*,  tot.  iii  p.  88. 
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History.  This  was  lt»e  bitterest  wngnnce  he  could  inflict  upon 
his  discontented  nobles  and  their  cabal,  whom  an  inci* 
*rom  dent,  trivial  and  ludicrous  in  itself,  served  to  inflame  with 
’ the  highest  feelings  of  resentment  against  tlic  Cardinal 
1 and  the  Queen.  During  the  King’s  illness  it  appears 

A D>  that  no  one  was  permitted  to  enter  the  royal  apartment 

1724  c*c*Pl  by  their  special  permission.  The  medical  de- 
partment, however,  being  under  the  control  of  the  Lord 
Chamiterlain,  that  ofticer  was  bound  to  be  present  at  the 
consultations  and  the  administering  of  the  medicines  to 
the  royal  patient.  The  Duke  of  Escalona,  distinguished 
Kitraonh-  alike  tor  his  talents  and  virtues,  and  who,  as  Viceroy  of 

nftry  Naples,  had  conferred  signal  benefits  upon  the  crown, 

encounter,  hi*  intention  to  fulfil  the  duty  of  his  charge. 

Though  infirm  and  extremely  advanced  in  age,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  King’s  apartment  in  person,  paying  no 
attention  to  an  order  transmitted  to  him  by  Albcroni, 
desiring  him  by  no  meuns  to  think  of  intruding  upon  his 
Majesty's  privacy  ; it  being  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
he  should  not  lie  disturbed.  It  would  be  better,  it  was 
added,  that  he  should  rely  on  the  Queen's  care,  and 
content  himself  with  making  proper  inquiries  at  the 
door.  The  aged  Chamberlain  treated  this  notification 
with  the  utmost  contempt,  and  the  Queen  was  com- 
pelled to  give  instant  orders  that  the  resolute  noble 
should  not  lie  admitted.  The  same  afternoon,  however, 
the  Duke  suddenly  presented  himself  at  the  door.  On 
being  refused  admittance  he  instantly  kicked  it  open, 
and,  upbraiding  the  page  in  waiting  with  Ilia  insolence, 
lie  advanced  into  the  chamber,  and  to  the  lied  side  of  his 
A royal  royal  master.  The  curtains  were  closely  drawn  round, 
and  the  Queen  wns  seated  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  while 
the  Cardinal  and  the  attendants  were  seen  standing  at 
a respectful  distance.  The  aged  noble,  suffering  from 
the  gout,  carried  a stout  cane,  supported  by  which  he 
was  now  seen  advancing  towards  the  Queen,  when,  at  a 
sign  from  her,  the  Cardinal  advanced  to  prevent  him, 
and  intimated  by  one  of  his  attendants  that  he  was  or- 
dered to  retire.  The  Duke  still  continued  to  advance, 
the  Queen  drew  back,  the  Cardinal  placed  himself  be- 
tween, and  approaching  the  Duke  told  him  it  was  the 
King's  wish  to  be  alone.  **  That  is  a falsehood!”  ex- 
claimed the  indignant  noble,  w hove  I uot  eyes?  the 
King  has  not  spoken  a word  to  you  since  I entered,  nor 
have  you  spoken  to  him.” — 'A  You  had  better  retire,” 
was  the  Cardinal's  reply  ; “ let  me  entreat  your  Grace 
at  the  same  moment  gently  laying  his  hand  on  the 
Duke’s  shoulder*.  The  answer  he  received  was  not  u 
verbal  one ; it  was,  however,  sufficiently  forcible,  and 
was  applied  to  the  head  and  shoukiers  of  the  Cardinal 
in  rapid  succession  by  the  caue.  A sharp  encounter  en- 
sued, till  at  length  the  Duke,  who  wns  the  weakest  on 
his  feel,  sank  down  into  a chair,  but  still  defying  his 
Italian  adversary.  We  may  imagine  the  surprise  of  the 
hypochondriac  King,  effectually  roused  by  the  alarm,  and 
the  horror  of  the  Queen  ; more  especially  when  the  old 
grandee  declared  that  if  not  restrained  by  the  respect 
due  to  the  royal  presence  lie  would  give  the  contemptible 
little  varlct  a sound  drubbing  and  kick  him  out  of  the 
room. 

Separation  The  belligerents  being  at  length  separated,  aud  the 
of  the  com-  Lord  Chamberlain  having  fulfilled  his  duty  by  inquiring 
into  the  state  of  the  King's  health,  while  the  Queen  and 
her  attendants  gazed  on  the  scene  in  silent  astonish- 
ment, he  quietly  took  his  departure  with  more  dig- 
nity than  lie  had  entered.  Scarcely,  however,  had  lie 
reached  home,  when  he  received  an  order  of  banish- 


ment from  Madrid,  aud  the  facts  of  the  case  being  made  Armais  of 
known  his  mum-ion  was  soon  surrounded  by  persons  of  Spun, 
all  ranks,  eager  to  testify  their  sympathy  and  respect.  — **v*^-' 
He  was  indeed  recalled  within  a few  months,  hut  iudig- 
nanlly  rejected  all  offers  of  reconciliation,  and  never  *•  D- 
again  exchanged  a word  or  a blow  with  the  Cardinal  1669. 

while  he  remained  in  Spain.  It  is  said  that  the  King  40 
was  never  made  acquainted  with  the  Dukes  banish-  A* 
ment  and  recall  until  after  the  fall  of  the  minister,  who  _ J 
soon  experienced  the  fate  of  his  numerous  predecessors.*  0f 

The  English  minisiry  now  began  to  perceive  that  the  Marqub. 
overtures  of  Philip  and  the  Cardinal  were  merely  meant 
to  gain  time;  und  no  longer  satisfied  with  the  dilatory 
spirit  of  their  allies,  sent  in  their  ultimatum,  requiring 
Spuiu  to  accept  the  terms  of  accommodation,  under  a 
threat  of  joining  the  Emperor  in  offensive  measures. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  also  despatched  his  ambassador 
extraordinary  to  support  the  demands  of  the  British 
court.  While  thus  gratifying  his  animosity  against  the 
Cardinal,  the  Regent  deluded  the  English  minister  with 
his  affected  zeal  for  the  re-establishment  of  general  tran- 
quillity— the  furthest  poss-ible  from  his  real  designs. 

But  Albcroni,  penetrating  tiie  double  policy  of  his  moat 
dangerous  antagonist,  contrived  to  turn  his  weapons 
against  himself.  At  the  same  tone  he  sowed  dissensions 
among  the  grandees,  ami,  to  produce  a jealousy  between 
all  parties,  circulated  reports  that  the  Princess  Orsini 
and  her  creature  Orri  were  about  to  be  reinstated  in 
power. 

In  the  midst  of  these  cabals  the  English  ministry,  by  Conduct  of 
adopting  the  decisive  measures  becoming  a great  nation,  the  English 
disappointed  the  intrigues  of  both  the  Bourbon  courts,  ministry, 
aud  promptly  fitted  out  a large  fleet  with  orders  to  sail 
for  the  Mediterranean.  The  envoys  of  the  two  courts, 
waiving  all  minor  differences,  were  now  equally  loud  in 
their  remonstrances  against  the  equipment  of  a fleet  in 
time  of  peace ; but  no  one  felt  deeper  mortification 
than  Albcnini  himself.  In  his  letters  to  Mr.  Dodiuglon 
he  gave  vent  to  the  indignation  which  he  felt,  adopting 
the  tone  of  an  injured  man,  disappointed  in  the  just  ex- 
pectations he  hud  formed  of  the  policy  of  the  English 
cabinet,  which  he  maintained  was  no  less  interested  than 
his  own  in  repressing  the  Austrian  power,  and  entering 
into  a strict  coalition  which  might  at  the  same  time  have 
the  effect  of  checking  the  iuordinate  views  of  the  Freuch 
Regent.  “ The  Catholic  King,”  he  adds,  “ will  take 
no  resolution  on  the  subject  of  the  commercial  treaty 
until  he  sees  the  dcvelopcmetit  of  the  piece.  You  are  a 
good  witness  of  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions  towards  Fresh 
the  King  of  England.  You  well  know  that  he  did  not  efforts  o-f 
hesitate  to  sacrifice  by  two  new  conventions  all  the  ad-  Albenmi. 
vantages  which  he  had  gained  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht, 
forgetting  that  by  the  means  of  England  he  had  been 
despoiled  of  his  revenues,  provinces,  and  kingdoms  ; an 
injustice  which  will  always  cry  for  vengeance,  as  contrary 
to  all  lawa  divine  and  human.  By  so  great  a sacrifice 
the  Catholic  King  thought  he  should  bind  the  King  of 
England  to  u grateful  return,  aud  the  British  nation  to 
a closer  union  with  Spain,  or  that,  on  occasions  where 
neither  of  the  two  nations  had  uny  particular  interest, 
the  King  of  England  would  at  least  continue  neuter. 

“ Nevertheless,  with  unspeakable  chagrin  I see  it.  His  indig. 
neither  of  these  cases  will  happen ; and  I shall  be  ex-  nsnt  ap- 
posed to  the  just  resentment  of  their  Catholic  Majesties.  P*1^* 
Every  Gazette  proves  that  your  ministry  is  no  longer 

* Mtmmrrt  dt  St.  Simon,  voL  vii.  p.  215,  216. 
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English  but  German,  and  basely  sold  to  the  court  of 
Vienna  ; and  that  through  the  cabals  so  common  in 
your  country,  attempts  are  making  to  draw  the  nation 
itself  into  the  snare.  It  is  a strong  proof  of  what  I say, 
that  having  exhausted  England  of  men  and  money,  to 
acquire  states  and  kingdoms  fur  the  Archduke,  they 
have  recently  supplied  him  with  a large  subsidy.” 
Adverse  circumstances,  however,  only  served  to  cull 
forth  the  resources  and  animate  the  courage  of  Alberoni. 
He  left  no  means  untried  to  obtain  allies,  to  conciliate 
neutral  parties,  and  to  embarrass  and  sow  divisions 
among  his  opponents.  He  scrupled  not  to  enter  into 
negotiations  with  the  Turks,  opposed  the  efforts  of  the 
Maritime  States  to  mediate  a peace,  and  opened  commu- 
nications with  the  exiled  Prince  of  Transylvania,  sup- 
plying him  with  a subsidy  sufficient  to  purchase  the 
services  of  thirty  thousand  Turks.  He  organized  con- 
spiracies in  France,  instigated  the  Protestants  in  the 
Cevenne*  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt,  and  assisted 
the  insurgents  in  Brittany.  By  exciting  the  commer- 
cial jealousy  of  the  Dutch,  he  endeavoured  to  detach 
them  from  their  English  alliance,  and  he  was  nut  less 
active  in  fomenting  the  party  struggles  in  England  it- 
self. He  employed  arguments  both  commercial  and 
political  to  attain  his  object;  issued  circular  letters  to 
the  merchants,  estimated  the  losses  which  must  follow  a 
rapture  with  Spain,  and  found  zealous  partisans  in  the 
member*  of  the  opposition.  Among  these  were  included 
many  of  the  disappointed  Tories,  and  not  a few  of  the 
leading  Whigs,  not  excepting  the  names  of  Walpole, 
Townsend,  Carteret,  Methuen,  and  Pnlteney  ;•  and  he 
Anally  entered  into  a stricter  intimacy  with  the  Jacobites 
themselves,  holding  out  to  them  the  prospect  of  no  dis- 
tant support  Convinced  that  England  had  deckled  to 
embrace  the  cause  of  the  Emperor,  he  implored  Philip 
to  direct  the  urmainent  ulrrady  prepared  against  Sicily 
against  the  British  Isles,  thus  at  once  striking  at  the  roots 
of  the  confederacy ; but  fortunately  that  weak  monarch 
was  too  intent  on  gratifying  his  resentment  towards  the 
Emperor  to  listen  to  the  councils  of  his  minister. 

The  new  expedition,  consisting  of  twenty- three  ships 
of  the  line  and  thirty  thousand  veteran  troops,  sailed 
from  Barcelona  under  the  command  of  the  Marquis  of 
Lede,  who  was  now  appointed  Viceroy  of  Sicily.  On 
the  1st  of  July  it  effected  its  object,  taking  possession  of 
the  island  by  surprise ; and  the  allied  powers  beheld 
with  alarm  Spain  once  more  awaking  from  her  trance 
and  displaying  all  the  vigour  and  spirit  of  enterprise 
which  marked  her  more  heroic  days.  To  meet  the  im- 
pending storm  a strong  Austrian  force  was  marched 
from  the  Hungarian  frontiers  into  Italy;  and  the  British 
fleet  under  Admiral  Byng  sailed  for  the  Mediterranean 
to  give  weight  to  the  new  propositions  of  peace.  On 
appearing  off  Cape  St.  Vincent  the  Admiral  sent  a 
messenger  with  a formul  declaration  of  his  instructions 
to  the  envoy,  Mr.  Stanhope.  The  notification  of  them 
produced  no  favourable  result ; and  all  attempts  to  open 
negotiations  or  to  obtain  a suspension  of  arms  were 
attended  with  as  little  success. 

On  the  4th  of  August  Byng  approached  the  Spanigh 
fleet  in  the  vicinity  of  Syracuse  ; Alberoui  directed  that 
it  should  retire  to  Malta,  being  inferior  in  force  as  well 
as  discipline,  but  by  some  misunderstanding  his  orders 
were  not  complied  with,  and  the  Spanish  commander 
occupied  a position  under  protection  of  the  bntterieo 

* Timlal,  Memoir*  of  Sir  tt.  ItuJoafr, 


near  Messina.  On  the  advance  of  the  British  into  the 
boy  of  Naples  he  weighed  anchor,  and  bore  away  to  the  , 

South  to  unite  with  another  division,  when  be  found 
that  it  was  too  late  to  escape  the  pursuit  of  the  British. 

The  Spaniards,  without  order  or  union,  soon  became  in- 
termixed with  the  enemy’s  vessels  ; one  division  was 
cut  off,  and  though  they  fought  with  desperate  valour, 
they  were  at  length  compelled  to  yield  to  superior  disci- 
pline and  numbers.  Their  admiral  was  taken  prisoner,  Iu  defeat 
and  the  whole  fleet  either  captured  or  destroyed.  ond  cap" 

Every  hope  of  accommodation  having  now  vanished, ture* 

Earl  Stanhope  took  his  departure,  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment intelligence  arrived  of  the  destruction  of  the  Spa- 
nish fleet.  Alberoni,  with  true  statesman-like  views, 
again  attempted  to  vanquish  the  obalinacy  of  the  King, 
by  showing  how  inadequate  were  the  resources  of  Spain 
for  the  continuation  of  such  a contest ; but  so  great  was 
Philip’s  personal  animosity  against  the  Emperor  and  the  Continued 
Regent  that  he  would  listen  to  no  arguments  of  policy  folly  and 
and  reason.  “He  is  represented,”  wrote  Lord  Stan-  lunacy 
hope,  u as  exceedingly  jealous  and  mistrustful  of  all 
about  him,  insomuch  that  for  a considerable  time  no  **• 
person  has  ever  spoken  to  the  King  and  Queen  asunder; 
nor  does  any  other  minister  ever  dare  to  speak  but  in 
the  presence  of  the  King,  Queen,  ami  Cardinal,  who,  by 
what  I can  judge,  are  every  one  jealous  of  each  Oliver. 

The  Cardinal  shed  tears  when  1 parted  with  him,  has 
promised  to  write  to  me,  and  to  let  slip  no  occasion 
which  may  offer  of  adjusting  matters.”* 

Matters,  however,  had  now  gone  loo  far,  and  a rap-  Critical 
turewith  the  court  of  Turin  added  to  the  embarrassment  position  of 
of  the  Spanish  minister.  In  an  able  memorial  he  re-  Albetnui, 
torted  the  charge  of  perfidy  and  duplicity  on  Victor 
Amadeus,  declaring  that  the  King  of  Spain,  no  louger 
considering  Sicily  as  a deposit,  had  determined  to  pre- 
vent its  transfer  to  his  most  implacable  enemy  by  incor- 
porating it  with  the  Spanish  monarchy,  from  which  it 
had  been  dismembered.  The  manifesto  concluded  with 
bitter  invectives  against  the  courts  of  Paris  and  London, 
attempting  to  fix  upon  them  the  blame  of  the  whole 
enterprise.  It  accused  them  of  having  with  affected 
candour  betrayed  to  the  Spanish  minister  the  secret  ne- 
gotiation for  the  transfer  of  Sicily  to  the  Emperor  ; thus 
rendering  it  indispensable  to  the  honour  of  his  crown  to 
oppose  force  with  force.f 

Finding  every  effort  to  restore  a general  peace  inef- 
fectual, no  less  from  the  obstinacy  and  infatuation  of 
Philip  than  the  high  demands  of  the  allies,  the  Cardinal 
now  directed  his  policy  to  the  formation  of  a powerful 
confederacy  in  the  North.  At  the  head  of  this  league  New 
were  the  celebrated  Charles  XII.  and  Peter  the  Great,  Northern 
who  became  reconciled  by  his  mediation  ; and  the  inva-  “ '*nc0- 
si  on  of  England,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Pretender’s 
party,  was  only  one  of  the  chivalrous  undertakings 
of  Alberoni  to  be  conducted  by  the  enterprising  Swede. 

To  strengthen  the  new  alliance  he  despatched  the  Duke 
of  Ormoud  into  Russia  to  negotiate  a marriage  between 
the  daughter  of  the  Czar  and  the  son  of  the  Pretender ; 
and  his  mission  was  in  great  measure  attended  with 
success.  The  Swedish  and  Russian  envoys  met  in  the 
Isle  of  Aland,  and  in  the  presence  of  an  agent  of  the 
Spanish  court  signed  the  preliminary  articles  of  a trentv, 
according  to  which  Charles  was  to  cede  to  Russia  the  terri- 

• Bayonne,  September  2,  1718. 
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Hi«4«ry.  tories  on  the  shore  of  the  Baltic,  and  in  return  was  to 
v— 1 “v— — ' be  assisted  in  the  conquest  of  Norway  and  the  recovery 
From  0p  Rre:nen  and  Verdcn.  It  was  then  agreed  they  were 
to  combine  their  forces  with  those  of  Spain,  and  restore 
1669.  ^ M,jed  family  to  the  British  throne. 

A °D  A still  mtrre  formidable  attempt  showed  the  compre- 
1724  hensive  genius  as  well  as  the  daring  ambition  of  the  Car- 
Kxtemivc  dioml.  This  was  no  oilier  than  a deeply  laid  and  exten- 
dwigiw  si ve  conspiracy,  organized  in  the  heart  of  France,  to  de- 
©r  thy  pose  the  Regent,  and  place  the  reins  of  power  in  Philip's 
Cardinal,  hand*.  Numbers  of  the  nobility  and  the  most  influen- 
tial persons  in  the  French  court  entered  into  the  plot, 
but  before  the  Spanish  minister  had  time  to  mature  his 
plans  and  u to  .spring  the  mine,"  the  chief  conspirators 
were  seized,  among  others  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Maine,  their  sous  the  Count  of  Eu  anil  the  Prince  of 
Dnmbes,  Cardinal  Polignac,  the  Duke  of  Richelieu,  the 
Marquis  of  Pompadour,  and  many  persons  of  all  ranks 
and  orders,  the  announcement  of  whose  names  excited 
Bieaeh  the  utmost  confusion  and  alarm.  A breach  between  the 
between  two  governments  now  became  inevitable ; Alberoni 
Bourbon  °Petl^y  avowed  the  measures  adopted  against  the  Regent, 
court*!”1  n,,<l  tr4'°Ps  wn  both  sides  were  drawn  from  all  quarters 
towards  the  frontiers.  At  the  same  time  new  memorials 
and  manifestoes  raged  with  equal  virulence,  filled  with 
the  most  envenomed  attacks  and  the  strongest  persona- 
lities, such  as  to  cut  otF every  hope  of  accommodation. 
Philip  made  a powerful  appeal,  calculated  to  rouse  the 
honour  and  loyalty  of  the  French,  which  was  circulated 
through  all  France  and  Parts  itself;  while  the  Regent, 
Declare*  indignant  and  alarmed,  was  compelled  to  declare  war 
lion  of  war.  j0  arrcst  {|1e  progress  of  disaffection. 

Encouraged  by  the  general  expression  of  public  opi- 
nion in  France,  and  by  the  disposition  manifested  by 
the  army,  Alberoni  left  no  means  untried  to  spread  the 
insurrectionary  spirit  on  all  sides.  Villors.  the  most 
distinguished  commander  in  the  service,  refused  to  lead 
an  army  against  a Prince  of  the  House  of  Bourbon;  he 
appealed  against  the  war,  and  recommended  an  instant 
reconciliation  between  the  two  crowns.*  A large  por- 
tion of  the  French  armies  was  actuated  by  the  same 
sentiments,  and  the  province*  bordering  on  Spain  were 
ready  to  take  up  arms. 

Vigour  Alberoni  determined  to  seize  the  favourable  moment ; 
of  the  he  roused  the  impotent  resentment  of  Philip  into  active 
minister,  aggression,  and  urging  him  to  place  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  army,  declared  that  all  was  prepared,  that  he  was 
ready  to  share  the  peril,  and  head  one  ol  his  divisions  in 
Invaaiuu  of  their  march  to  Paris.  In  this  bold  and  almost  romantic 
France.  expedition,  undertaken  under  the  most  favourable  au- 
spices, the  King  himself  led  the  first  division ; the 
Queen  accompanied  the  second  ; and,  as  in  the  days  of 
clerical  chivalry',  the  Cardinal,  like  another  Xitnenes, 
attended  the  third,  a*  if  determined  to  stake  everything 
upon  one  grand  effort  that  should  decide  the  fate  of  the 
war.  All  circumstances  seemed  to  authorize  the  expec- 
tation that  no  French  soldier  would  hear  arms  against  a 
Prince,  once  so  beloved,  of  the  royal  blood ; ami  the 
various  regiments  were  already  appointed  in  which  all 
who  should  desert  the  colours  of  the  Regent  were  to  be 
enrolled.  The  new  Cardinal  General  issued  a manifesto 
PbUip'i  on  cross’n8  the  frontier,  in  which  he  exhorted  all  true 
maniftjkto  Frenchmen  to  join  King  Philip  in  his  efforts  to  rcgyie- 
to  the  rate  the  nation.  “If  the  French  troops,*'  he  concluded, 

French.  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  King,  “ will  concur  in  this 

*.  Mtmoirti  de  tom.  ii.  ji.  38-f. 


noble  design,  the  young  King,  when  he  arrives  at  his  Annals  of 
majority,  will  gratefully  reward  the  services  of  those  who  sI*»in- 
have  co-operated  with  me  tor  the  security  of  his  crown.  ' 

By  this  generous  union  we  shall  on  each  side  fulfil  our  Aro™ 
duties  ; 1 that  due  to  my  blood  and  to  the  Regency,  1559 
which  is  my  sole  right.  The  French,  brave  as  they  are 
generous,  have  already  raised  themselves  above  all  Am  0. 
despicable  fears,  all  vain  apprehensions,  disguised  under  1724. 
the  mask  of  obedience,  forcibly  extorted  by  the  pretended 
Regent.”  He  finally  assured  the  commanding  officers 
that  the  battalions  which  should  pass  over  to  him  should 
he  preserved  entire;  that  they  should  reap  the  first 
honours  and  rewards ; and  so  confident  was  Philip,  from 
the  appearance  ol  things,  of  the  success  which  was  about 
to  place  one  of  his  most  implacable  enemies  in  his 
power,  that  he  conceived  it  useless  to  resort  to  force,  and 
had  determined  to  advance  with  only  a small  escort  into 
the  midst  of  the  French  ranks,  throwing  himself  on  the 
old  loyalty  and  affections  of  the  soldiers.  To  this,  how-  Ministerial 
ever,  Allieroni.  fearful  of  the  responsibility  he  should  en- 
counter,  would  by  no  means  consent,  and  had  recourse  t>r*mnK 
to  one  of  his  usual  stratagems  to  prevent  it.  By  a false  ctm* 
order  he  succeeded  in  delaying  the  march  of  the  escort  * 
until  operations  commenced  ; the  French  Regent  had 
now  found  in  the  celebrated  Berwick  a general  to  head 
his  troops  scarcely  less  able  than  the  commander  who 
had  refused  to  serve.  By  the  army  he  was  both  be- 
loved and  respected,  and  under  him  the  French  marched 
with  alacrity  to  meeL  the  enemy.  The  favourable  mo- 
ment anticipated  by  Philip  and  his  minister  was  lost ; 
tor  had  the  King  before  the  arrival  of  the  marshal  thrown 
himself,  as  he  was  disposed,  amidst  the  ranks  of  the 
French;  had  Alberoni  dared  to  venture  every  thing  in 
one  grand  stake,  the  results  of  the  campaign  might  huve 
been  very  different.  As  it  was,  the  strict  discipline 
enforced  by  Berwick,  and  the  respect  in  which  he  was 
held,  gave  a new  aspect  to  the  campaign  ; the  Duke  of 
Orleans  had  time  to  assume  the  offensive  ; he  treated 
the  manifesto  of  Philip  with  every  mark  of  public  oppro- 
brium, and  he  denounced  Alberoni  as  an  object  of  ge- 
neral detestation,  declaring  his  resolution,  at  the  same 
time,  never  to  make  peace  so  long  as  that  dangerous  and 
malignant  enemy  of  the  stability  of  European  treaties 
was  allowed  to  direct  the  conduct  and  remain  at  the 
head  of  the  Spanish  government. 

The  French  struck  the  first  blow;  Berwick,  leaving  Invasion  of 
a sufficient  force  to  oppose  Philip,  penetrated  by  the  SP*'“* 
Pyrenees  into  Biscay,  took  Fort  Passage  with  six  ships 
of  the  line,  destroyed  the  arsenal,  anil  proceeded  with 
impunity  to  invest  Fuentarabia  and  other  strong  holds. 

The  Spanish  force  collected  at  Pampeluna  was  too  weak 
to  oppose  his  efforts,  and  Philip,  at  once  indignant  and  Aloiw  of 
alarmed,  would  instantly  have  marched  to  the  attack,  ' ‘F* 
had  he  not  been  overruled  by  his  more  wary  and  pru- 
dent minister.  " I alone,”  he  exclaimed,  **  am  accused 
as  the  author  of  the  war, — the  disturber  of  the  peace  of 
Europe;  J have  incurred  the  odium  of  the  world,  and 
have  cheerfully  submitted  to  so  great  a sacrifice.  Rut  l 
cannot  see  your  Majesty  expose  yourself  to  destruction 
at  the  head  of  a mere  handful  of  men.  Then,  indeed, 
should  I be  subjected  to  general  condemnation  ; it  would 
be  said  that  my  wild  schemes  had  led  to  a result  so 
fatal,  and  that  no  other  was  to  be  expected  from  the 
counsels  of  a madman.”* 

Foentarahia  consequently  fell;  St.  Antonio  was  taken  r^j  j,ro_ 

— — ■ - — — — gren °l  tha 

* Stvria  del  Curd male  Alberoni,  voLii.  p.  117.  r reach. 
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History,  with  the  assistance  of  the  English;  its  magazines  were 
destroyed,  and  its  ships  burnt  in  the  harbour.  Other 
From  fortresses  shared  the  same  fate;  and  to  complete  the 
lfMQ  humiliation  of  the  Spanish  monarch  the  States  of 
1 ( Biscay,  Alava,  and  Guipu*coa  tendered  their  submission 
A p to  France,  on  condition  of  having  their  existing  privileges 

1724  respected.  Catalonia  was  also  occupied  by  the  French ; 
and  in  addition  to  these  disasters  at  home,  other  causes 
combined  to  hurl  the  wretched  minister  from  the  giddy 
height  to  w hich  his  enterprising  genius  and  talents  hud 
so  speedily  derated  him. 

Dilution  The  Northern  League,  on  which  he  had  so  long 
Northern  rcbctb  was  suddenly  dissolved,  and  the  capture  of 
League.  Charles  XII.,  and  his  subsequent  death,  put  an  end  to 
* ail  his  hopes  in  that  quarter.  But  finding  Philip  still 
New  ■'iTutts  opposed  to  peace,  he  resolved,  as  a last  resource,  to 
of  Alberoui.  8tr,ke  a blow  at  the  root  of  the  confederacy  ; and  under 
the  appearance  of  reinforcing  the  army  in  Italy  he  fitted 
out  a squadron  of  six  ships  of  the  line  at  Cadiz,  with  a 
force  of  six  thousand  men,  and  arms  for  thirty  thousand 
more.  When  all  was  prepared,  he  invited  the  Pretender 
from  Rome  to  give  weight  to  the  undertaking,  and  to  be 
enabled  to  take  advantage  of  events,  while  the  expedition 
itself  was  led  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  with  instructions 
to  effect  a landing  upon  the  coasts  of  Scotland.  But 
here  also  the  same  adverse  fortune  pursued  the  devoted 
Failure  of  minister;  the  fleet  was  dispersed  off  Cope  Finisterre, 
the  expedio  and  two  frigates  with  difficulty  reached  Kintail,  the  fate 
k00*  of  which,  with  the  fortunes  of  the  misguided  exiles,  atid 
of  all  who  had  escaped  the  storm,  w as  speedily  decided. 
Tike  British  In  retaliation  also,  the  British  Government  made  a 

join  in  the  descent  upon  the  coast  of  Spain.  Vigo,  with  its  citadel, 
wu-  with  Ponte  Vedra  and  the  surrounding  country,  includ- 
ing the  docks,  ships,  and  arsenal,  were  ravaged  and 
destroyed,  while  active  preparations  were  made  for 
attacking  the  American  colonies.  The  same  humiliating 
reverses  were  encountered  by  the  Spaniards  in  Italy ; 
though  they  fought  with  the  utmost  gallantry,  they  were 
Reverse*  unable  to  maintain  their  ground,  lost  all  their  recent 
!n*Iu”*^  acquisitions,  were  driven  from  the  open  country,  and 
•*’  reduced  to  take  shelter  in  the  last  fortified  points  in 
their  possession.*  Holland  nearly  at  the  same  time 
joined  the  Quadruple  Alliance;  and  the  example  was 
followed  by  most  of  the  other  States. 

Indigos-  The  reputation  of  Alberoui  was  now  assailed  on  all 
aeainfct'th*  “d" ' measures  were  attacked  by  men  of  all  parties ; 
Spanish  an(I  80  *teong  was  the  combination  arrayed  against  him, 
minister,  that  with  all  his  spirit  and  determination  he  was  at  length 
compelled  to  yield  to  the  storm.  His  first  step  was  to 
transmit  to  the  States  a plan  for  the  basis  of  a general 
Heat-  pacification.  It  embraced  the  cession  of  Gibraltar  and 
tempt*  to  Minorca  by  England;  the  restoration  of  the  conquests 
tuthia**0"  mu^c  by  Police  ; the  reversion  of  Tuscany  and  Parma ; 

the  transfer  of  Sicily  fo  the  House  of  Austria,  with  the 
right  of  reversion  to  Spain ; the  restoration  of  Castro 
and  Ronciglioue,  wrested  from  the  Farnese  family  by 
the  Popes  ; and  the  commercial  regulations  to  be  based 
on  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht. 

He  again  Similar  proposals  were  mode  to  England;  but  the 
foil*.  hour  of  conciliation  was  gone  by.  Nothing  short  of  the 
downfal  of  the  obnoxious  minister  would  satisfy  the 
offended  powers  of  Europe.  A plan  was  formed,  and 
its  execution  intrusted  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who, 
besides  being  master  of  all  the  arts  of  intrigue,  had  pre- 
pared the  most  effectual  means  of  consummating  his 

• St,  Philippe,  vol,  hi.  p.  327 — 416.  Oitir,  lib.  xxiiL  ch.  7. 


great  rivals  ruin.  He  gained  over  Philip’s  confessor ; An  ns  U of 
and  at  the  same  time  brought  a host  of  adversaries  to 
second  his  efforts  with  the  King,  which  after  a short 
time  were  hut  too  successful.  The  Queen,  however,  A 
still  stood  the  Cardinal's  friend ; ami  it  required  the 
following  master  stroke  of  diplomacy  to  destroy  her  enn-  ro  * 
fidence  in  him,  and  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  all  his  A> 
towering  grandeur.  Lord  Peterborough,  under  pre-  1724. 
text  of  a journey  into  Italy,  was  desp  itched  to  gain  the  Progrets  i.£ 
ear  of  the  Duke  of  Paima.  Already  alarmed  at  the  plot 
progress  of  the  Imperialists,  and  mortified  to  behold  the 
eminence  attained  by  one  of  his  meanest  subjects,  the  ’ 

Duke  despatched  an  emissary  to  Madrid,  with  inslruc-  •onnltuliy 
lions  from  himself,  the  Regent  of  France,  the  King  of  fw«i|{n 
England,  and  other  powers,  while  the  mission  was  Powen'* 
further  speeded  by  the  liberal  donation  of  fifty  thousand 
crowns." 

As  if  to  show  how  low  court  intrigues  could  descend  a.  d. 
to  carry  a favourite  point,  recourse  was  even  had  to  so  1719-20. 
mean  an  instrument  us  the  Queen’s  nurse.  Though  of 
the  humhlcst  origin,  she  had  early  acquired  the  a flection 
and  still  retained  the  confidence  of  her  royal  mistress.  Mesas  of 
Having  risen  from  obscurity,  she  possessed  all  that  JJJJ’Jj* 
vanity  and  jealousy  of  others  which  almost  invariably  Queen, 
attend  the  prosperous  career  of  the  ignorant  and  ill- 
edueuted.  and  her  prkle  was  the  more  hurt  at  the  superior 
slate  and  magnificence  displayed  by  Alberoui  from  the 
circumstance  of  having  been  born  in  the  same  village. 

Imagining  that  she  was  not  treated  with  becoming 
attention  by  the  great  minister,  she  revenged  herself  by 
decrying  him  in  the  opinion  of  the  Queen,  repeating  to 
her  the  daily  pasquinades,  and  even  singing  the  ribald 
jests  of  which  lie  was  now  more  than  ever  made  the  °* 

object.  By  thus  repeatedly  presenting  him  in  a ridicu-  “ KU  * 
loos  light,  she  soon  divested  his  character  of  the  respect 
before  entertained  for  it  by  his  royal  mistress,  nod  from 
the  moment  that  his  appearance  became  associated  with 
ideas  of  contempt,  even  his  high  talents  and  arduous 
services  no  longer  inspired  either  the  gratitude  or  the 
deference  which  they  deserved. f Through  the  mediation 
of  “this  illustrious  obscure,”  the  secret  agent  obtained  an 
interview  with  the  Queen,  in  which,  speaking  from 
authority,  he  descanted  on  the  serious  disasters  which 
must  attend  the  further  continuation  of  Alberoni  in 
power.  A plea  like  this  would  have  availed  little ; but 
the  proposal  was  accompanied  by  private  assurance* 
from  the  high  allied  powers  that  they  would  secure  to 
her  Majesty  and  her  family  the  reversion  of  her  Italian  to 

dominions.  Sensible  as  she  was  of  owing  every  thing  * 
she  possessed  to  the  counsels  of  her  favourite  minister, 
this  temptation  was  too  great;  she  consented  to  the 
conditions  required,  and  to  the  disgrace  and  fall  oi  the 
man  who  had  raised  her  from  a petty  court  to  the  royal 
dignity  and  the  influential  sphere  in  which  she  moved. 

The  plot  was  kept  a profound  secret,  and  up  to  the  last  ron* 
moment  the  Queen  lavished  upon  him  marks  of  increased  JJJJJJd. 
favour  oud  regard.  On  the  evening  of  his  lost  audience, 
he  transacted  business  a*  usual  with  the  King,  who,  it 
was  agreed,  to  give  greater  publicity  to  his  fall,  should 
withdraw  to  the  Prado,  leaving  behind  him  a royal 
derree  instead  of  a private  letter  to  proclaim  his  imme- 
diate removal  from  political  power,  bis  bnuiidimcnt  from 
Madrid  within  eight  days,  and  from  the  kingdom  in 
three  week*.* 

• Sir  Luke  SchauV*  DrapatfA n.  f Dudet,  voL  ii.  p.  61. 

• l St.  Philipp*,  roL  iii.  p.  429. 
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History.  This  wan  the  first  intimation  received  by  Alberoni  of 
the  existence  of  the  conspiracy ; ami  so  wholly  un- 
expected was  the  blnw,  that  lie  doubted  the  authenticity 
of  die  document,  and  required  an  instant  audience  of  the 
King.  It  was  in  vain ; he  wrote,  but  received  no  reply, 
except  a verbal  communication,  which  abruptly  com- 
manded him  to  depart.  Smothering  the  bitterness  of 
Conduct* of  ^‘5  c*,a?T'n*  fl,e  minister  first  prepared  a long  defence  of 
Alberoni.  bis  administration,  and  then  prepared  to  take  his  final 
departure.  In  that  moment  of  utter  abandonment,  a 
Singular  singular  reaction  in  the  public  mind,  and  in  the  opinion 
reaction  of  Df  ^ nobles,  even  those  DMMt  hostile  to  him,  took  place. 
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All  parties  being  aware  that  he  had  fallen  a victim  to 
court  intrigue,  a sacrifice  to  the  faults  and  follies  of  his 
master,  there  assembled  at  his  last  levee  a throng  of 
nobles,  gentry,  and  clergy,  eager  to  show  their  sense 
of  his  past  services,  of  his  known  exertions  to  restrain 
the  impetuosity  and  weak  passions  of  the  King,  and  to 
condole  with  him  on  his  unmerited  disgrace.  Never 
had  he  witnessed  so  brilliant  an  assemblage  in  the  proudest 
days  of  his  administration.  So  great  was  the  sensation 
excited  throughout  the  city  that  the  King,  taking  the 
Jealousy  alarm,  and  mortified  beyond  measure  at  the  idea  that 
1.  alfrm  tbc  rcal  state  of  the  case  was  made  known,  despatched  a 
‘ "*  fresh  order  to  hasten  the  obnoxious  minister's  departure 
earlier  even  than  the  term  originally  assigned. 

On  his  road  to  the  frontiers  he  was  overtaken  by  a 
royal  officer,  bearing  an  order  to  search  his  papers ; 
which  were  found,  however,  to  be  only  such  us  were 
necessarv  for  his  justification.  The  most  important  are 
stated  by  himself  to  have  escaped  the  vigilance  of  the 
officers,  and  others  to  have  been  previously  sent  out  of 
the  country ; and  he  was  said  to  have  destroyed  a bill 
of  exchange  for  twenty-five  thousand  crowns  in  the 
officer’s  presence.  He  wn*  afterwards  still  move  un- 
HW  narrow  fortunate,  heing  attacked  by  a band  of  mountaineers, 
•scape-  who  slew  his  servant  and  o soldier  of  his  escort,  and 
a^ter  nil  be  possessed,  he  maHe  his  way  with 

*"  1 *e  difficulty,  on  foot  ami  in  disguise,  to  Gerona.  Thence 

he  subsequently  proceeded  through  Languedoc  and 
Provence,  not  without  being  strictly  watched  by  the 
French  government,  whose  agent  in  attendance  received 
orders  to  use  every  art  to  gain  his  confidence,  and  draw 
from  him  in  his  excited  state  of  mind  such  state  secrets 
regarding  the  Spanish  court  as  might  turn  to  the 
Prod  pace  advantage  of  the  Regent.  Aware  of  the  arts  employed, 
of  the  fallen  the  wary  statesman  amused  his  spy  with  pretended  dh*- 
nunijtor.  c|os,ire9>  fr„m  which  he  could  learn  nothing.  On  the 
subject,  however,  of  his  unmerited  sufferings,  he  spoke 
Hiseharac-  as  he  felt,  charging  the  King  and  Queen  with  the  whole 
tor  of  the  odium  of  prosecuting  the  war.  Ho  accused  them  of  the 
'iiLjr  au*  basest  ingratitude;  and  described  the  former  as  an 
uxorious  bigot,  at  once  pusillanimous  and  obstinate; 
who  after  venturing  one  moment  to  say,  *•  I will  be 
obeyed,**  ends  with  tamely  submitting,  and  breaking  his 
own  vows.  The  Queen  lie  depicted  ns  a perfect  fire- 
brand ; one  who  was  possessed  with  an  evil  spirit,  and 
who  for  her  own  selfish  and  wretched  views  would 
kindle  the  flames  of  war  throughout  the  world.*  At 
length  he  made  his  way  to  Sestri  di  Levan te.  where  he 
Forbidden  received  a letter  prohibiting  his  entrance  into  the  Eccle- 
to  rater  the  siastical  dominions,  soon  followed  by  another,  threnteu- 
Sstotw'  inff  h’m  w'th  t!,e  MVer**l  penalties  of  the  church  if  he 
dared  to  accept  the  inauguration  of  his  Sec  of  Malaga. 
He  next  departed  in  a felucca  from  Seslri  to  Spewia, 

• Duel**.  St.  Simon. 


and  thence  tukinghis  route  towards  the  A|>eiuiines,  was  Annals  o( 
in  a abort  time  beyond  the  pursuit  of  hi*  relentless  per- 
aecutors. 

Still  the  vengeance  of  the  Spanish  court,  hating,  like 
all  courts,  the  most  deeply  those  whom  it  had  injured, 
was  not  yet  satiated.  Driven  from  all  society,  an  exile 
and  ruined  man,  the  foulest  calumnies  were  heaped 
upon  his  character  ami  his  measures,  when  unable  to 
defend  himself.  The  allied  courts  too  meanly  joined  p,-™, -ru- 
in a systematic  traduction  of  a man  whose  chief  crime  tionofthe 
was  the  zeal  and  fidelity  with  which  he  had  reluctantly  Spanish 
consented  to  execute  the  mistaken  designs  of  a weak  and  c<mrt* 
heartless  muster.  To  deprecate  the  displeasure  of  hi* 
enemies,  that  master  had  the  pusillanimity  to  declare 
that  he  had  been  made  tbe  victim  of  Alberoni's  arts ; 
that  he  had  prostituted  his  royal  name ; that  lie  had 
imposed  on  the  public  no  less  than  on  the  court ; and 
had  not  scrupled  by  forged  letters  (employing  a secre- 
tary who  could  imitate  different  hand')  to  destroy  (he  Grava 
reputations  of  all  those  whom  he  wished  the  King  to  charges, 
remove.  In  his  eagerness  to  fix  the  general  odium,  lie 
had  even  the  fatuity  to  declare  before  the  British  envoy 
that  there  was  no  crime  of  which  he  did  not  consider 
Alberoni  capable,  without  excepting  that  of  poisoning  and 
assassination,  not  reflecting  what  inference  must  be 
drawn  regarding  the  character  of  a monarch  who  could 
employ  such  a man  for  his  confidential  minister.  In 
accordance  with  these  sentiments,  be  applied  to  the 
English  government  to  exert  its  influence  with  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  and  the  Emperor  with  a view  to 
engage  the  Pontiff  to  deprive  Alberoni  of  the  purple,  and 
as  a traitor  aud  schismatic  condemn  him  to  |>erpetuu]  achto/ 
imprisonment.  inatic. 

Thus  rendered  the  object  of  the  vengeance  of  every  His  cnlnv- 
Europeaii  power,  the  fallen  statesman  and  the  scholar  new  and 
sought  consohtion  in  his  early  studies,  and  in  works  of  n,fK1>IB** 
philosophy  and  religion.  Undismayed  by  the  virulence  m>t* ' 
of  court  enmity  and  an  overwhelming  host  of  royal 
adversaries,  he  occupied  himself  in  calmly  preparing  the 
body  of  evidence  essential  for  the  vindication  of  his 
character.  He  had  preserved  an  exact  journal  of  all  his  Prepare* 
public  acts  and  proceedings,  and  with  a lofty  courage  hi»  viadi- 
and  contempt  for  the  brute  force  of  bis  vulgar-minded  catwo* 
enemies,  he  resolved  to  meet  them  with  those  intellectual 
weapons  which  had  already  proved  so  formidable,  to 
assert  the  superiority  of  cultivated  mind  and  reason, 
aided  by  the  resistless  power  of  truth.  In  these  able  II»«  de- 
statements  of  his  real  views  ami  policy,  not  content  with  »Qd 

exonerating  himself  from  the  gross  unfounded  charges 
of  his  enemies,  he  triumphantly  fixes  upon  them  the 
brand  of  falsehood,  imposition,  all  the  meanest  vices, 
added  to  the  most  flagrant  ingratitude;  while  his  exposd 
of  their  policy  and  conduct  shows  that  he  possessed  the 
enlightened  and  comprehensive  mind,  and  the  practical 
wisdom  of  a philosopher  and  a statesman.  At  the  period 
of  the  inauspicious  war  in  which  he  was  involved  by 
Philip's  own  obstinacy  and  rashness,  he  hud  already 
effected  the  most  important  improvements  in  every  IIi«  great 
department  of  the  State.  By  his  internal  policy  he  in-  wrrice*. 
vigorated  trade,  opened  new  channels,  and,  with  increased 
resources,  added  to  the  revenues  of  the  country.  He 
abolished  the  remnants  of  ancient  divisions  into  separate 
kingdoms,  removed  the  inland  custom-houses  to  the 
frontier,  and  gave  freedom  to  the  interior  communica- 
tions and  general  traffic.  He  put  down  contraband 
trade;  established  that  of  tobacco  from  the  Havannah; 
extended  it  along  the  Western  shores  of  America  by 
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means  of  the  Acapulco  ship,  and  without  injury  to  the 
manufactures  of  the  mother  country.  Most  of  his  excel- 
lent arrangements  and  reforms  were  introduced  in  oppo- 
sition to  private  interests,  and  he  had  a host  of  prejudices 
to  overcome,  which  required  the  utmost  skill  aud  force 
of  his  fertile  and  indefatigable  mind.  He  took  measures 
for  introducing  a new  fabric  of  crystals,  established  new 
printing-offices,  and  manufactures  of  woollens  and  other 
articles,  before  drawn  from  Holland  and  other  countries. 
He  even  located  numerous  Dutch  families  in  Spain, 
invited  over  workmen  fr  >m  England,  and  imported  the 
most  recent  discoveries  and  the  best  implement*  that 
could  be  procured.  While  he  did  all  in  his  power  to 
repress  luxury  and  overcome  the  habitual  indolence  of 
the  Spaniards,  he  encouraged  literature  and  the  useful 
arts ; aud  the  moment  that  the  native  fabrics  reached  a 
tolerable  degree  of  perfection,  he  issued  a royal  decree 
enjoining  that  uil  the  troops  should  in  future  be  clothed 
only  with  the  manufactures  of  Spain.  A survey  was 
made  of  the  stale  productions  and  resources  of  the 
country;  engineers  were  sent  to  the  different  provinces, 
with  instructions  from  himself  that  show  the  extent  of 
his  capacity,  and  how  for  he  hud  carried  his  researches 
with  a view  of  regenerating  Spain,  and  neglecting  no 
means  of  restoring  its  former  power  and  prosperity. 
With  regard  to  his  naval  and  military  reforms,  his  views 
were  at  once  comprehensive  and  practical.  He  formed 
a plan  for  rendering  Cadiz  one  of  the  greatest  ports  in 
Europe,  and  improving  that  of  Ferro),  establishing  there, 
as  in  other  places,  docks,  arsenulx,  fabrics,  and  maga- 
zines. During  his  brief  administration  fourteen  men 
of  war  were  launched  from  Spanish  ports ; the  same 
number  were  nearly  completed  ; and  a seminary  for  the 
education  of  five  hundred  pupils,  so  as  to  secure  a con- 
stant supply  of  officers,  was  founded  at  Cadiz;  while  he 
sought  every  opportunity  of  discovering  and  rewarding 
the  most  deserving  in  every  department  of  the  army  as 
well  as  the  navy. 

His  retreat  being  discovered,  he  was  tracked  from 
spot  to  spot  by  the  emissaries  of  the  Spanish  court,  but 
had  the  good  fortune  to  csca|>c,  the  Regency  of  Coire, 
on  learning  tho  attempts  made  to  seize  his  person,  having 
safely  conducted  him  to  u pleasant  castle  in  the  recesses 
of  the  Alps.  There  he  remained  upwards  of  a ycaf, 
when  the  death  of  I’ope  Clement  opened  to  him  new 
prospects,  and  he  again  appeared  on  the  stage  of  public 
life.  He  set  out  for  Home,  regardless  of  the  threats  of 
the  court  of  Mudrid  to  obtain  his  exclusion  from  the 
new  Conclave.  He  received  a safe-conduct  for  his 
journey,  and  the  usual  citation  for  his  appearance  was 
posted  in  the  cathedral  of  Genoa  and  the  church  of 
Scstri,  where  he  had  before  sought  an  asylum.  Baffling 
the  pursuit  of  the  royal  emissaries,  he  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  house  of  a friend  near  Bologna,  whence  he 
was  safely  escorted  to  Rome,  to  take  part  in  the  approach- 
ing election  of  a new  Pope.*  His  reception  in  the 
holy  city  was  highly  gratifying  to  one  who  had  been 
assailed  by  the  hostility  of  combined  courts,  whose  repu- 
tation had  been  so  long  defamed,  and  who  had  under- 
gone sufferings  so  prolonged  and  unmerited.  The 
eagerness  of  all  ranks  to  behold  a man  who  had  raised 
himself  from  the  humblest  origin  to  wield  the  destinies 
of  a powerful  nation,  who  had  been  suddenly  hurled 
from  tiie  height  of  power,  and  experienced  the  bitter- 
est reverses  and  mutabilities  of  fortune,  exceeded  all 

* Puggiali.  St  Philippe,  veL  iv.  p.  70. 


bounds,  and  is  described  as  exhibiting  a novel  and 
interesting  spectacle.  Throngs  of  people  went  forth  to 
welcome  him  on  his  entrance,  and  the  day  of  his  arrival 
being  unknown,  they  continued  to  crowd  round  the 
gates  during  eight  successive  days ; and  it  is  stated  by 
a contemporary  writer,  that  if  we  allow  for  the  difference 
of  the  population,  not  a more  numerous  concourse  of 
spectators  attended  the  triumphant  processions  of  the 
Emperors  into  the  capitol.  There  was  scarcely  a single 
person  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  who  did  not 
press  forward  to  the  gate.  When  he  made  his  ap- 
pearance, it  might  have  been  supposed  the  Romans 
had  forgotten  their  own  affairs  to  pay  respect  to  the 
Cardinal,  who,  proceeding  in  his  carriage  in  the  midst  of 
applauding  throngs, charmed  the  whole  city  by  Ills  affable 
address  and  condescension.  His  carriage  had  no  sooner 
traversed  one  street  than  the  crowds  rushed  to  another 
through  which  he  was  to  pass;  ami  in  this  manner  he 
was  escorted  to  his  house  with  continued  acclamations  * 

In  the  Conclave  his  pleasing  manner'  and  dignified 
conduct  overcame  the  prejudices  raised  against  him, 
although  many  of  the  Cardinals  had  at  first  refused  to 
hold  any  communication  with  him.  The  new  Pontiff, 
Innocent  XIII.,  was  soon  prepossessed  in  his  favour, 
although  at  the  instigation  of  the  allied  courts  he  per- 
mitted the  Commission  of  Cardinals  to  hurry  on  the  trial 
of  his  cause. 

Such  an  investigation  was  courted  by  no  one  with 
greater  eagerness  than  by  Alberoni.  He  defended  him- 
self with  infinite  skill  and  spirit,  overwhelming  the  evi- 
dence brought  against  him,  no  less  by  powerful  truths 
than  by  his  caustic  wit  and  sarcasm.  Retaliating  also  on 
his  royal  adversaries,  he  published  an  elaborate  defence 
of  his  conduct  mure  fearless  and  convincing  than  any  of 
his  preceding  compositions.  It  was  entiled  A Roman 
Nobleman  in  a Letter  to  his  Friend;  and  caused  so 
great  a sensation  that  the  Spanish  court  conceived  it 
necessary  to  reply  to  it,  but  in  a strain  of  bitter  invec- 
tive, advancing  charges  utterly  incompatible  with  the 
character  ami  attainments  of  a man  like  Alberoni.  At 
the  same  time  it  contains  some  curious  detail*,  and  some 
particulars  relating  to  his  life  and  administration  before 
unknown. 

So  favourable,  indeed,  was  the  impression  in  favour  of 
Alberoni  that  the  Pojkt,  on  the  death  of  his  bitter  enemy, 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  absolved  him  from  all  the  censures 
of  the  Commission,  and  formally  invested  him  with  the 
purple.  After  the  decease  of  Innocent,  lie  became 
instrumental  in  the  election  of  Benedict  XIII.,  who 
consecrated  him  Bishop  of  Malaga,  and  presented  him 
with  the  pension  usually  awarded  to  the  rank  of  Car- 
dinal. 

Many  honourable  testimonies  might  be  adduced  of 
Alberoui’s  disinterested  exertions  und  true  greatness  of 
mind.  He  bad  the  magnanimity,  after  the  persecution 
of  the  Spanish  court  had  ceased,  to  decline  all  further 
overtures  for  the  resumption  of  power,  white  he  per- 
mitted the  past  to  siuk  into  oblivion.  Neither  would 
he  accept  the  offers,  however  templing,  of  the  King  of 
Spain’s  hereditary  rival,  the  Emperor ; and  it  is  clear 
that  it  would  have  rested  with  himself  to  resume  his  in- 
fluence in  the  Spanish  court,  but  fur  the  direct  inter- 
ference of  the  British  cabinet,  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of 
a man  of  his  consummate  powers,  and  one  whom  they 
had  so  deeply  offended,  reappearing  at  the  head  of  the 

* f'vjug*  hutorryvt  de  I'llnite,  tom.  ii.  p.  <436. 
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Spanish  ministry.  Subsequent  to  this  period  the  abili- 
ties of  Alberoni  were  displayed  in  a different  sphere. 
He  was  appointed  to  the  Vice-legation  of  nil  Romagna ; 
an  office  in  which  he  showed  that  versatility  of  mind 
and  those  various  talents  for  which  he  was  so  remark- 
able. He  caused  the  vast  marshes  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ravenna  to  be  drained  and  cleared,  the  torrents  of 
Roneo  and  Moncone  lo  be  confined  within  their  beds, 
and  excavated  a number  of  canals  to  divert  the  super- 
fluous waters  into  the  Adriatic.  This  great  work,  not 
unworthy  of  the  ancient  Romans,  formed  and  executed 
at  the  expense  of  the  Holy  See,  and  completed  under 
the  superintendence  of  this  extraordinary  man,  will  re- 
main to  posterity  an  illustrious  monument  of  his  com- 
prehensive mind,  his  extensive  knowledge,  and  re- 
sources. 


Hi*  patron-  He  likewise  founded  a seminary  at  a considerable 
«gp  of  hte-  expense  jn  his  native  city,  where  he  took  refuge  during 
ihe'fior”  campaign  of  1746,  when  it  was  occupied  by  the 

art*.  German  troops  to  favour  their  attack  upon  Placentia. 

He  was  there  visited  by  a French  officer  belonging  to 
the  Bourbon  army,  who  has  thus  described  the  situa- 
tion in  which  he  found  him : “ lie  occupied  a single 
apartment,  of  which  the  whole  furniture  constated  of  a 
bed,  a Cubic,  and  four  chairs.  Not  being  able  to  pro- 
cure wood,  he  hud  cut  down  an  apricot  tree  growing  in 
Hitreh-  the  court-yard  of  the  house,  had  just  kindled  a fire,  and 
mi»Ln°to  was  co°king  I"*  scanty  dinner  with  his  own  hands.  He 
events  was  ttn^  extremely  hearty  for  his  age.  His 

manner  was  easy  and  lively ; ho  chiefly  engrossed  the 
conversation;  talked  with  all  the  garrulity  of  old  age, 
and  with  a spirit  rendered  the  more  interesting  by  hi* 
nii  cheer-  communication*.  He  spoke  the  French,  Italian,  or  Spa- 
vcl***  *nd  nish  languages,  according  to  the  transactions  or  persons 
p i wop  y.  forming  the  subject  of  his  discourse  ; and  supported  his 
reflections  by  occasional  quotations  from  Tacitus  in  the 
Powers  of  original  tongue.  The  campaigns  of  Vend  *>me,  his  own 
court  rag-  administration  in  Spain,  the  affairs  of  Europe  at  that 
period,  w ere  the  favourite  topics  of  his  conversation,  and 
he  was  particularly  fond  of  explaining  his  plan  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Pretender  on  the  throne  of  Great 


Britain.  The  Spanish  troops  who  defended  Placentia 
R^*P‘,ct . treated  the  Cardinal  with  the  profoundest  veneration. 
whiclThc  " Thc)’  recollected  with  transport  how  much  Spain  owed 
was  held,  to  his  administration ; an  administration  distinguished 
for  the  jealousy  which  united  the  principal  powers  of 
E«iro|ie  against  a man  rendered  formidable  by  the 
strength  of  his  genius,  the  extent  of  his  plans,  and  the 
depth  of  his  views.*’* 

Alheroui  survived  his  full  upwards  of  thirty  years,  and 
died  at  Rome  in  1752,  in  thc  eighty-eighth  year  of  his 
age.  In  his  peison  he  was  below  the  middle  size, 
rather  full  than  thin,  with  a head  a little  too  large  in 
Ilia  person  proportion  to  his  size.  An  eye  peculiarly  quick  and 
and  *p-  p-ercing  bespoke  his  anient  and  aspiring  mind,  though 
poirance.  jt  0flen  wore  an  expression  of  mingled  sweetness  and 
dignity.  His  voice  whs  extremely  melodious,  and  when 
Ilia  man-  he  endeavoured  to  conciliate  or  persuade  it  assumed  a 
jmt*  *nd  tone  and  accent  which  gave  irresistible  force  to  his  lan- 
iwtmratgjjjjjj  Though  habituated  to  courts  and  camps,  ami 
to  the  intercourse  of  polished  and  lettered  society,  on 
occasions  which  routed  his  lofty  spirit,  he  could  assume 
an  air  and  tone  of  dignity  becoming  his  high  situation. 
^ et  he  was  gentle  to  inferiors,  though  proud  towards 
his  equals  and  superiors,  scarcely  deigning  to  curb  his 


* Grundy,  Obtrrroliont  tnr  ( IirJtc,  tom.  i.  p.  18-3, 


haughty  spirit  in  the  presence  of  Sovereigns.  In  a Annals  of 
word,  he  has  justly  been  described  as  one  of  those  gi-  Spain, 
gantic  character*  which  form  a compound  of  extraordi- 
nary  qualities  and  great  defects  ; horn  to  rise  in  defiunce  From 
of  every  obstacle,  to  change  the  fate  of  nations,  and  k\  D* 
alike  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  mankind  in  success  H*69* 
and  adversity,  in  power  and  disgrace.*  tw 

Towards  the  close  of  thc  year  1720  Philip,  taking  * ‘‘  ®* ' 

advantage  of  the  resources  developer!  by  Spain  under 
the  genius  and  vigour  of  Alberonj,  prepared  a powerful  jn„  „f  tK* 
armament  consisting  of  sixteen  thousand  veterans,  which  court  of 
■tiled  from  Cadiz  under  the  command  of  the  Marquis  of  Spain. 
Lede.  Having  effected  a landing  on  the  African  toast  *•  D* 
this  distinguished  commander  inarched  against  the  in-  1721-23. 
Adds,  forced  their  entrenched  camp,  amt  drove  them 
towards  Tetuau  and  Algiers.  Routing  them  in  two 
other  engagements,  he  advanced  against  the  former  Af . 
place  with  the  intention  of  securing  the  Spanish  domi- 
nion  along  the  coast  as  far  ns  Tunis.  Tidings  of  these  it*  mmccm. 
victories  proved  equally  gratifying  to  the  monarch  and 
to  the  people;  Philip  with  great  pomp  illuminated  his 
capital  and  presented  three  infidel  standard*  to  our 
Lady  of  Atwha,  sent  another  to  the  Pope  a*  the  head  of 
the  church,  and  for  the  first  lime  utumded  thc  celebra- 
tion of  an  auto  da  ft , at  which  twelve  Jews  and  Mo- 
hammedans were  consigned  to  the  flames.  Soon  after-  Rejoicings 
wards  he  recalled  hi*  victorious  troops,  and  the  Marquis  ■*  JtiindL 
of  Lede  closed  his  operations  with  repairing  the  works 
and  reinforcing  the  garrison  of  Ceuta. 

Thus  feebly  terminated  the  warlike  exertions  of 
Philip  in  Africa;  and  again  directing  hi*  attention  to 
European  politics  he  soon  became  anxious,  although  he 
had  formally  acceded  to  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  to  reta-  Cause*  of 
liate  upon  the  Emperor  his  gross  infringement  of  the 
treaty,  and  the  injuries  he  had  suffered  from  hi*  encroach-  fttrprrar, 
tnents  in  Italy.  With  equal  want  of  prudence  and  good 
faith,  the  Emperor  had  given  umbrage  to  the  King 
of  England  and  thc  court  of  Versailles  ; Philip  adroitly 
seized  the  moment,  and,  supported  by  the  latter,  en- 
tered into  a separate  convention  with  England.  A tacit  New  poii- 
concession  wuh  made  to  the  punctilious  spirit  of  the 
Spanish  court  by  engaging  to  give  bock  thc  ships  cap-  * a,rt* 
tured  by  Byng,  and  this  was  only  the  preliminary  to  the 
defensive  alliance  with  France  and  England  signed  on 
the  same  day.  The  position  of  parties  was  now  changed  ; 
the  grand  alliance  was  directed  against  the  aggrandize-  Mutual  art* 
ment  of  the  Emperor,  who  now  refused  to  relinquish  the  *“**  wbtsr. 
title  of  King  of  Spain  until  the  renunciation  of  the  u*r*‘ 
United  Provinces  by  Philip  should  he  ratified  by  a 
General  Cortez,  an  assembly  which  lie  was  well  aware 
no  King  of  Spain  would  convoke.  Philip  with  equal 
ingenuity  insisted  that  the  renunciation  of  the  Emperor 
to  hi*  own  title  should  be  confirmed  by  the  Germanic 
Diet,  whose  interference  was  scarcely  less  offensive  to 
tile  head  of  the  empire. 

Whilst  the  causes  of  animosity  between  these  rival  Marriage  of 
powers  still  subsisied,  the  long  existing  breach  between  th« 
the  courts  of  Madrid  and  Versailles  was  at  length  wholly  Loui** 
made  up  by  a matrimonial  alliance  between  Louis, 

Prince  of  Asturias,  and  Loui-a  Isabella,  u daughter  of 
the  Regent,  un  alliance  further  cemented  by  the  be- 
trothing of  thc  Infanta  Maria  Anna,  a daughter  of 
Elizabeth  Fartu-se,  in  her  fifth  year,  to  Louis  XV. 

Thc  consummation  of  such  a marriage  being  both  dis- 
tant and  uncertain  was  the  more  pleasing  to  Philip,  who 


• M'ttuAn  i.f  Sfxti h,  rol.  ii.  p.  383. 
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History,  still  fluttered  himself  with  the  revival  of  hi*  claims  upon 
the  throne ; or,  if  the  union  should  ever  take  place,  he 
From  woait|  even  then  have  tin*  satisfaction  of  beholding’  a 

.A ‘ daughter  of  the  Spanish  Bourbons  raised  to  what  he 

‘ considered  his  hereditary  throne.  The  Duke  of  Orleans 
A D on  hia  side  entertainer)  the  same  ambitious  views  ; and 
1724  conceived  that  in  the  double  union  thus  contemplated  he 
had  tar  outreached  his  former  rival,  so  much  so  that  one 
ComplU  of  his  favourite  marshals*  observed  with  an  ironical 

incot  to  compliment,  **  Permit  me  to  hail  you.  Sire,  as  the  most 

adroit  I Vince  on  earth.  Richelieu  and  Mazarin,  those 
* great  politicians  never  conceived  so  grand  a design. 
The  Prince  of  Asturias  being  fourteen,  and  Mademoiselle 
de  Montpensier  ten,  on  the  lOlhof  December,  1721, 
promise  a far  more  numerous  issue  than  we  may  expect 
from  the  Infanta.*' 

At  tom  jits  to  Urged  by  the  advice  of  the  Regent,  Philip  now  ot- 

vxeitH  dm-  tempted  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  the  Maritime  Powers, 
jJdouav  ofwhile  *,e  malur€^  his  projects  against  the  Emperor.  He 
the  Km-  insisted  upon  the  latter  giving  up  all  titles  and  honours 

pewjT.  depending  on  the  grand  title  of  King  of  Spain  and  the 

Indies,  especially  that  of  the  Grand  Mastership  of  the 
Golden  Fleece,  with  the  treasure  and  archives  of  the 


splendid  throne  than  the  oue  he  quitted-  He  had  Annals  of 
already  expended  no  less  than  six  millions  in  erecting  Spain, 
the  palace  of  St.  lldefouso.  which,  in  allusion  to  the  still 
more  magnificent  fabric  of  Louis  XIV'.,  he  designated  From 
hit  little  Vmailic*.  Few  spots  could  have  been  more  k\ 
happily  selected  for  a peaceful  and  delightful  rrtreat,  1669. 
and  it  contrasted  favourably  with  the  gloomy  pile  of  the 
Escurial  raised  by  Philip  II.  in  the  midst  of  barren 
heights,  amt  exposed  to  the  fervid  heats  of  the  most  paj4ce 
sultry  climate  in  Europe.  lU^. 

Situated  in  the  deep  recesses  of  a noble  valley  on  the  fim*o. 
north  of  the  ridge  of  mountains  which  crosses  the  centre  IMightful 
of  Spain,  it  is  visited  only  by  the  cooler  winds,  affording  ,,*uatl0B' 
delicious  refreshment  in  the  very  glow  of  the  summer 
and  autumnal  fervours,  while  it  appears  perennially 
enriched  with  all  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  spring. 

And  yet  the  southern  declivities  of  the  same  mountains 
appear  scorched  with  the  sun,  presenting  only  one  muss 
of  cheerless  and  arid  waste.  With  more  than  usual  so- 
lemnity Philip  had  hitherto  kept  his  magnanimous 
intention  a profound  secret  from  every  oue  except  the 
Queen,  his  confessor,  and  a few  confident  ini  officers  of 
the  court.  He  now  imparted  it  to  the  Prince  of  the 


order.  lie  advanced  pretensions  which  he  had  never 
before  ventured  to  do,  absolutely  requiring  that  Italy 
should  be  replaced  in  the  same  situation  as  before  the 
II i«  weak-  War  of  the  Succession.  Yet  with  the  same  indecision 
hidccUiur  *n<^  wea^nes*  which  had  marked  his  conduct  during  the 
A D * administration  of  Alberoni,  Philip  almost  as  suddenly 
1723-24  Kave  UP  h*8  high  claims,  when  after  having  boasted  of 
' acting  as  his  own  minister  he  found  the  progress  of 
a (fairs  becoming  too  intricate  for  an  understanding  like 
his  to  grapple  with ; and  on  these  occasions  he  would 
HisstTange  sullenly  refuse  to  transact  business,  shut  himself  up  in 
con  uct.  apttrtincniSi  an<|  |eave  his  abler  consort  to  bring  him 

J*1®  t out  of  his  difficulties  as  she  best  could.  The  Queen’s 
intiiftf lira  ascendancy,  before  great,  thus  became  essential  to  car- 
and  ascend-  O'0!  on  the  government,  and  directing  the  mind  of  the 
ancy.  King;  while  she  was  not  a little  annoyed  by  the  pre- 
judices excited  against  her  as  a foreigner.  Alarmed  at 
the  consequences  of  the  popular  clamour  she  alTected  to 
withdraw  from  transacting  business,  declaring  that  she 
interfered  only  in  little  maltrrt  which  related  to  her  own 


Asturias,  and  hy  a message  to  the  council  of  Castile. 

The  reasons  he  assigns  are  very  characteristic  of  his 

natural  disposition,  his  indolence,  and  aversion  to  the 

cares  of  business:  “ Having  these  four  years,”  he  ob-  Hi» alleged 

serves,  *4  reflected  with  due  and  mature  consideration  on 

tile  miseries  of  this  life,  and  on  the  infirmities,  wars,  th* 

and  troubles  with  which  God  has  visited  me  during  the  of  Castile. 

twenty-three  years  of  my  reign ; seeing  also  that  my 

son  the  Infant  Don  Louis  is  of  competent  age,  married, 

and  endowed  with  discretion,  judgment,  aud  talents, 

sufficient  for  governing  this  monarchy  justly  and  wisely, 

1 have  determined  to  retire  wholly  from  the  govern- 
ment, renouncing  nil  my  states,  kingdoms,  and  lord- 
ships,  in  favour  of  the  said  Don  Louis,  in  order  to  lead 
at  St.  lldefouso  a private  life  with  the  Qm-rn,  who  has 
offered  to  accompany  me  with  pleasure;  that  freed  from 
all  other  cares  I may  serve  God,  meditate  on  a future 
life,  and  devote  myself  to  the  very  important  work  of 
my  salvation.  1 impart  this  to  the  council,  that  it  may 
take  the  requisite  measures  on  the  occasion,  aud  that  all 


personal  interests,  or  those  of  her  family.  A succession 
ol  weak  ministers,  unequal  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  found  themselves,  served  to  display  her  talents  in 
u more  formidable  light,  but  she  approached  in  nothing 
the  comprehensive  intellect  and  vigour  of  Alberoni,  from 
the  time  of  whose  fall  Spain  had  been  gradually  sinking 
into  her  former  apathy  and  insignificance. 

Philip  af-  Sensible  of  his  own  want  of  energy,  and  influenced  by 
abandon  avers*on  10  serious  business,  Philip  at  length  adopted 
the  throne.  the  strange  resolution  cf  abdicating  his  throne,  imagining, 
a.  n.  with  die  credulity  of  weak  minds,  that  the  splendid  ex- 
1724.  ample  of  Charles  V.  would  throw  u certain  degree  of 
lustre  upon  the  action  to  satisfy  his  vain-glorious  cravings, 
continually  disappointed  hy  his  incapacity  for  well- 
directed  and  persevering  efforts.  He  reflected  not  that 


may  he  apprized  of  my  intention." 

With  this  singular  communication  the  King  also  for-  Hi* address 
warded  a list  of  the  new  ministry,  the  officers  of  the  t",th*ncw 
royal  household,  and  the  names  of  twelve  persons  who  ®* 
were  to  be  honoured  with  the  Golden  Fleece.  The  act  of 
abdication  was  now  formally  passed,  and  Philip,  as  if 
derirous  of  giving  force  to  the  law,  announced  his  abdi- 
cation in  person  before  the  council,  and  at  the  same 
time  apostrophizing  hia  son,  guve  him  much  serious  ad- 
vice, detailing  the  innxims  of  his  government,  and 
explaining  the  arrangements  which  be  was  expected  to 
sanction.  He  especially  dwelt  upon  the  reverence  due 
to  the  Church,  and  to  the  Inquisition  ns  the  bulwark  of 
its  doctrines;  he  adjured  his  son  to  promote  the  welfare 
and  redress  the  grievances  of  his  subjects  ; and  con- 


his  predecessor  only  sacrificed  his  views  of  power  after 
an  active  and  glorious  reign;  that  he  adopted  the  rigid 
life  of  a monk,  and  banished  as  a religious  duty  ail  tem- 
porary objects  from  his  thought*.  Philip,  on  the  con- 
trary, entered  on  his  retreat  in  the  prime  of  life,  main- 
tained the  state  of  a great  Prince,  continued  to  meddle 
in  political  affairs,  and  still  kept  his  eye  on  u more 

* Villars,  Memmret  tie  VtUart,  tom.  ii.  p.  544. 
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eluded  with  an  injunction  to  fulfil  the  testament  which 
the  Queen  and  himself  had  recently  executed. 

Louis,  on  announcing  his  acceptance  of  the  crown,  Reply  of 
expressed  his  veneration  and  astonishment  at  the  piety 
and  self-denial  which  prompted  the  retirement  of  his 
Sire  ; and  pledging  himself  to  sanction  nil  his  arrange- 
ments, gave  a solemn  promise  to  respect  the  Queen  and 
regard  her  children  us  his  own  brothers.  **  May  God 
grant,*’  he  concluded,  “ that  following  in  your  steps  I 
5 r 
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History,  inherit  your  contempt  for  the  vain  greatness  of  this 
world ; that  I may  likewise  imitate  you  in  your  retreat. 
From  ami  prefer  solid  Joys  to  transitory  and  idle  honours.” 
\ ®*  With  the  usual  formalities  the  new  Sovereign  was  pro- 
1669.  claimed  in  the  capital,  and  his  father,  pronouncing  a 
solemn  vow  never  U>  resume  the  crown,  set  out  for  his 
favourite  retreat.  The  abdication,  however,  was  one  of 
form  more  than  reality  ; the  former  ministers,  the  offi- 
cers uf  the  household,  and  the  Queen's  chief  attendants 
retained  their  places;  although,  having  abandoned  the 
chase,  the  King’s  studs  and  equipages  were  considerably 
SfnNd*  curtailed.  Philip  reserved  for  himself  the  sum  of  one 
power.  hundred  and  twenty  tlmusand  pounds,  to  be  continued 
to  the  Queen  after  his  decease,  twenty  thousand  pounds 
to  each  of  the  three  Infants,  ten  thousand  pounds  to 
each  of  Ike  Infantas,  and  a certain  sum  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  buildings  at  St.  Ildefonao.* 

In  the  sort  of  tragicomic  drama  which  live  King  of 
Spain  had  thus  exhibited  to  Europe,  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
bad  not  remained  a passive  spectator.  He  promoted  by 
every  means  in  Iris  power  the  hypochondriacal  disposition 
which  led  to  the  act  of  abdication,  in  the  idea  of  has- 
Comlact  teniug  the  accession  of  his  son-in-law,  and  destroying 
French  Re-  Philip*8  influence  in  France;  but  in  the  Queen  and 
DAubentou  he  met  with  countcrpl otter*  who  knew  how 
to  foil  his  deepest  plans. 

His  suddea  jt  during  this  trial  of  skill,  when  glorying  in  the 
idea  of  having  transformed  his  former  rival  into  a mere 
ascetic  and  religious  dreamer,  that  the  Regent  Duke  was 
suddenly  cut  off,  thus  removing  the  sole  guarantee  of 
the  future  marriage  between  the  Infanta  and  Louis 
XV.,  and  the  only  dangerous  rival  to  Philip’s  views 
on  the  crowu.  Another  cause  which  tended  to  disturb 
the  religious  tenour  of  the  King’s  reflections  in  his 
retreat,  and  to  make  him  regret  the  hasty  vow  he  had 
made,  was  the  declining  health  of  the  young  King; 
and  to  this  were  joined  the  pressing  representations  of  live 
...  Duke  of  Bourbon,  who  hoped  to  And  in  Philip  a secure 
parelfto^"  counterpoise  to  the  rival  House  of  Orleans.  The  dazzling 
resume  bis  prospect  of  ascending  the  throne  of  his  ancestors  proved 
power.  too  tempting  even  for  the  scruples  of  a conscience  like 
Lite  King’s,  and  be  sought  to  compromise  the  affair,  and 
to  conciliate  rival  powers  by  previously  transferring 
Spain  to  one  of  his  sons  by  the  former  marriage,  and  in 
due  season  by  renewing  engagements  for  preventing 
the  union  of  the  two  crowns  on  one  head.  The  Queen 
also  contemplated  with  pleasure  the  prospect  of  entailing 
so  splendid  a succession  on  her  own  lamiiy  as  the  throne 
• of  France,  and  quitting  a country  for  which  she  enter- 
tained so  rooted  an  aversion.  She  had  encouraged  her  hus- 
band therefore  ill  the  design  of  abandoning  the  duties 
of  royalty  for  a period ; but  only  with  a view  to  resume 
them  at  a more  favourable  period  upon  a more  mag- 
nificent scale.  Secret  communication*  were  accordingly 
Intrigues  to  maintained  with  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  and  the  Spanish 
promote  hi*  purty.  Relays  of  horses  were  stationed  on  the  road 
to  the  between  the  two  capitals,  and  every  thing  was  ready 

French  prepared  at  St.  Ildefonso  for  a journey  into  France.  So 

crown.  sanguine  were  the  royal  schemers  of  success,  that  the 

* Act  of  Abdication,  St,  Philippe,  toI.  ir.  p.  272. 
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Queen  ordered  her  money  and  jewel*  to  be  packed  up, 
and  no  precaution  was  neglected  to  take  instant  advan- 
tage of  the  young  King's  decease.*  To  avoid  the  sick- 
ness of  hope  deferred,  Philip,  on  the  plea  of  ill  health, 
but  really  bent  upon  maturing  his  plans,  and  increasing 
the  number  of  his  adherent*,  had  actually  summoned 
resolution  to  visit  France.  Such  a report  revived  all  the 
jealousy  of  the  British  government,  a strong  remon- 
strance was  made  to  the  French  cabinet,  and  a solemn 
promise  was  given  for  the  maintenance  of  the  existing 
engagements,  accompanied  by  a declaration  uf  thr  young 
King  that  he  would  sanction  no  such  step  on  the  part  prep*- 
of  the  abdicated  monarch. 

This  was  a sufficient  test  of  the  sincerity  with  which 
Philip  had  entered  on  his  retirement ; every  arrange- 
ment showed  it  to  have  been  a premeditated  coup  dr 
theatre  ; ami  the  whole  scene  was  previously  rehearsed 
with  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  and  the  chiefs  of  his  party 
in  France.  He  had  reserved  the  power  of  the  govern- 
ment in  his  own  hands,  and  he  had  deposited  a large  Mission  of 
sum  of  money  at  Segovia  for  the  purpose  of  being  em- 
ployed  on  some  approaching  emergency.  Marshal  ***  ' 
Tease,  one  of  the  leading  advocates  for  the  regular  order  1701  oy 
of  succession,  was  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  to  1 
Spain  after  the  death  of  the  Regent,  and  notwithstanding 
his  advanced  age  proceeded  immediately  to  St.  Ilde- 
fboso,  instructed  doubtless  to  urge  Philip  to  preserve  his 
authority  over  his  son,  and  to  prepare  means,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  to  facilitate  his  of 
eventual  succession  to  the  crown. 

The  new  reign  was  brief ; the  mere  deputy  of  royal 
authority,  the  name  of  I«onis  is  scarcely  seen  in  the 
annals  of  general  history  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
Spain.  He  was  barely  seventeen,  and,  with  all  the  levity 
and  buoyant  spirits  of  youth,  took  far  more  delight  in 
evening  frolics  and  pastimes,  little  becoming  the  royol  tr*ry  <U*po- 
dignity,  than  in  discharging  even  the  formal  duties  of  lition. 
hi*  station.  An  ill-assorted  union,  also,  rendered  the 
court  a continual  scene  of  strife  and  bickerings.  So 
extreme  was  the  aversion  which  Louis  felt  for  a consort 
imposed  upon  him  for  state  reasons,  that  he  perseveriugly 
refused  to  consummate  the  marriage,  and,  enraged  at  the 
gay  and  volatile  disposition,  added  to  the  indiscreet  con-  ^ ^ 

duct  of  his  Queen,  he  arbitrarily  seized  and  placed  her  meat, 
in  confinement ; and  she  was  only  released  by  the  scandal  Philip  in- 
it  occasioned  and  the  immediate  interposition  of  Philip,  ducedtotw- 
who  bitterly  repented  of  his  folly  and  rashness  in  pro-  14 
muting  so  ill-starred  u marriage.  After  a series  of  petty 
iulrigues  and  struggles  for  power,  it  became  evident  that 
authority  so  constituted  only  led  to  distractions  and 
divisions  ; the  Queen,  intent  on  aggrandizing  her  family, 
had  already  seen  Don  Ferdinand  acknowledged  as  Prince 
of  Asturias;  new  ministers  and  new  juntas  were  suc- 
cessively disgraced  ; and  Philip,  disappointed  in  his  other 
views,  on  the  death  of  the  new  King,  resumed  the  crown 
with  the  tacit  consent  of  the  nation,  and  with  as  much 
apparent  satisfaction  as  if  no  renunciation  had  been 
made. 


* Mcmotm  <ic  St.  Siwwn,  tool.  vii.  p.  20j.  Afimotrct  dc  Rtckcix*, 
tom.  iii  p.  $56. 
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CHAPTER  CXXI. 

ANNALS  OF  BR I T A I N.— C II A R L ES  II. 

FROM  A.  D.  1660.  TO  A.  D.  1658. 


History.  The  restoration  of  monarchy,  though  gniti lying  to  the 
v-— majority  of  the  nation,  could  not  fail  to  be  attended  with 
From  apprehension  and  regret  to  u considerable  party  who 

A-  D still  possessed  great  influence  over  the  public  mind.  In 

1660.  that  eveut  the  republicans  saw  an  end  to  all  their  hopes 
of  reviving  in  modern  times  what  they  considered  the 
A ■ ® * most  perfect  form  of  government,  the  best  calculated  to 
loHb.  tiie  pOWers  virtues  of  the  human  mind, 

national  on<*  lo  secore  al  the  8ame  time  to  all  classes,  the  largest 
feeling  at  share  of  social  happiness.  The  Presbyterian  and  the 
the  Resto-  Independent,  again,  though  opposed  to  each  other  in 
ration.  their  views  as  in  their  principles,  had  equal  reason  to 
dread,  in  the  return  of  the  King,  the  downful  of  their 
re*|>ecttve  system  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  cousidered  at 
least  as  the  religious  establishment  of  the  English 
people.  Even  the  royalists  were  not  without  fear  that 
the  seeds  of  discord,  which  had  so  long  taken  root 
throughout  the  land,  might  again  spring  up  and  bear 
bitter  fruit  Moreover,  the  change  effected  on  men’s 
minds  seemed  much  too  sudden  to  create  entire  confi- 
dence in  the  expressions  of  their  loyally;  and  the 
warmest  friends  of  the  sovereign  could  not  allow  them- 
selves to  doubt  that,  had  Monk  declared  for  a common- 
wealth, he  would  have  been  supported  bv  the  army  and 
a large  portion  of  the  middle  class.  The  magnificent 
edifice  of  the  constitution  had  been  thrown  down,  and 
the  materials  lay  every  where  scattered  around ; but  it 
wjs  manifest  that  the  skill  of  a wise  architect  was  re- 
quired to  replace  them  in  their  proper  position,  and  to 
gi\e  solidity  to  the  new  structure. 

Difficulties  It  soon  appeared,  accordingly,  that  Charles  had  much 
oftheKing.  apprehend  from  his  avowed  adherents  as  well  as  from 
his  concealed  enemies ; and  he  was  not  ignorant  that 
on  the  policy  he  should  adopt  with  respect  to  each,  de- 
pended, in  a great  degree,  the  tranquillity  of  his  reign. 
The  wounds  indicted  by  the  hostile  parties  on  one  an- 
other were  too  deep  and  recent  not  to  be  attended  with 
irritation ; and  hoth  were  called  upon  to  forgive  innu- 
merable injuries  which  they  could  not  possibly  forget. 
The  feeling  of  triumph  or  the  recollection  of  defeat  still 
divided  the  Cavalier  from  the  Parliamentarian.  Besides, 
a large  portion  of  the  national  property  had  changed 
hands ; and  those  who  possessed  the  right  to  estates, 
were  the  natural  enemies  of  those  who  enjoyed  the  pos- 
session of  them.  The  fear  of  losing  newly  acquired 
domains,  and  the  hope  of  recovering  the  inheritance  of  a 
long  line  of  ancestors,  arrayed  on  opposite  sides  many 
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powerful  families,  and  even  a considerable  body  of  pro-  Annals  of 
feasional  men.  Britain. 

Aware  of  these  circumstances,  and  apprehensive  of  a 
reaction  after  the  first  burst  of  joy  should  pass,  Charles  **rora 
allowed  himself  to  be  guided  by  a mixed  feeling  of  gra-  A;  n* 
ti tude  and  expediency,  in  selecting  his  privy  council  and 
the  great  officers  of  the  Crown.  As  the  Presbyterians  *° 
had  contributed  to  the  recovery  of  his  throne,  hie  could 
not  overlook  their  merits,  though  he  knew  well  that  to  jj.#  ^0*Cl, 
the  opposition  which  they  directed  against  his  father  of  minis-  * 
might  be  ascribed  all  the  miseries  of  the  Civil  War.  ter*. 

Holies  and  his  partisans  were,  on  this  account,  allowed 
to  share  with  Clarendon  and  other  exiles  the  honours  of 
the  court  and  the  influence  of  high  station.  The  Duke 
of  York  wus  created  Lord  High  Admiral;  Mouk  was 
confirmed  as  Captain-General  of  the  forces;  Southamp- 
ton was  made  Lord  Treasurer ; Ormond  Lord  Steward; 
and  Manchester  Lord  Chamberlain;  while  Nicholas 
and  Morris  were  appointed  Chief  Secretaries  of  State. 

As  the  remains  of  the  Long  Parliament  had  rather  The  Con- 
been  dispersed  than  dissolved,  and  as  the  two  Houses  ventioa 
hail  assembled  on  the  25th  of  April  without  royal  autho-  PwKamaot, 
rity,  some  step  became  necessary  to  give  a constitutional 
form  to  the  Legislature.  In  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
country,  it  might  have  been  hazardous  to  have  recourse 
to  an  election,  and  the  delay,  besides,  which  would  have 
attended  such  an  appeal  to  the  people  must  have  proved 
extremely  inconvenient  to  the  public  service.  It  was 
therefore  resolved  to  pass  an  Act,  declaring  that  the 
Parliament  summoned  in  the  16th  year  of  Charles  I. 
had  ceased  to  exist ; and  that  the  peers  and  commoners 
then  sitting  at  Westminster  constituted  the  regular  legis- 
lative body  of  Great  Britain.  At  this  crisis  a defect  in 
form  was  unavoidable.  An  assembly,  illegal  in  its 
origin,  could  not  have  the  power  of  conferring  upon 
itself  a legal  existence;  but  no  member  of  the  Conven- 
tion thought  proper  to  animadvert  upon  this  involuntary 
departure  from  established  usage,  because  the  remedy, 
which  was  obvious,  would  be  applied  so  soon  as  the  next 
Parliament  should  convene.* 

* Siai*tet,  1‘2  Carol.  II.  c.  1.  Par/.  Hu/.  vol.  vi,  p.  ] i'».  •*  The 
first  act  of  tits  two  Douses  after  the  Restoration,  was  to  declare, 
by  Bill,  lit®  Ling  Parliament  fully  dissolved  and  determined,  and 
tits  Lords  and  Commons  then  sitting  tbc  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment ; in  other  words,  to  constitute  that  a Parliament  which  was 
hitherto  a contention ; with  th®  proviso,  that  th®  .Session  should 
not  determine  with  the  King’s  assent  to  the  Bill."  Mackintosh, 

Hitlory  of  Emgtand,  vol.  vi.  p.  322. 
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History.  The  mo*t  important  business  that  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  the  two  Houses  was  the  consideration  of  the 
indemnity  which  hud  been  promised  by  Charles  before 
he  took  Ilia  departure  from  Breda.  In  the  Declaration 
issued  by  him  on  that  occasion,  he  announced  a general 
pardon,  with  auch  exceptions  as  might  be  afterwards 
made  by  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  \ and  soon  after  his 
Restoration  he  made  known,  by  a formal  instrument. 


From 

A.  D. 

1660. 
to 

A.  r>. 

I6KS. 

ftoa'of^dw  t*ial  SM<d*  the  lute  Ring’s  Judges  as  should  yield 
jinmnswl  themselves  prisoners  within  fourteen  days,  should  have 
indemnity,  the  benefit  of  a lenient  construction  of  their  offence, 
while  those  who  refused  to  comply  with  this  invitation 
to  the  royal  mercy  should  be  excluded  from  forgiveness. 
The  terms  of  this  proclamation  were  differently  inter- 
preted by  the  two  Houses;  the  Lords,  who  had  suf- 
fered more  than  the  Commons  during  the  rebellion, 
being  less  inclined  to  indulgence,  they  wished  to  vindi- 
cate the  cause  of  order  by  a strict  execution  of  the  law 
of  treason  ; extending  the  penalty  of  death  to  every  one 
who  hud  sitten  in  any  High  Court  of  Justice,  or  in  any 
way  contributed  to  the  murder  of  the  unfortimnte  sove- 
reign. Such  a resolution  would  have  filled  the  whole 
Those »ho  na|jwn  with  alarm;  for  which  reason  the  King,  repair- 
rcrtrdfroin  *n  Per*°n  1°  'he  House  of  Peers,  entreated  ‘.hem  to 
pardon,  adopt  a more  gentle  course ; to  have  regard  to  the 
feelingsof  those  who  had  been  induced  to  carry  arms  in 
the  popular  cause ; and  more  especially  to  respect  his 
own  sacred  promise,  which  was  every  where  held  us 
precluding  the  exercise  of  a vindictive  retaliation.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  the  Act  of  Indemnity  was  passed,  it  was 
found  that  the  exceptions  from  panion  were  limited  to 
those  individuals  who  hud  been  directly  concerned  in 
the  death  of  Charles  I. ; and  on  this  principle,  Crom- 
well, I reton,  Bradshaw,  and  others  who  had  already 
paid  the  debt  of  nature,  were  attainted,  and  their  estates 
se.zed  as  public  property.  Colonel  Hutchinson,  Leu- 
tluil  the  Speaker,  and  St.  John  were  declared  ineligible 
to  any  office  under  the  Crown,  civil,  military',  or  ecclesi- 
astical.* 

Reflections  So  far  as  the  personal  feelings  of  the  King  himself 
are  considered,  the  punishment  inflicted  on  the  regicides 
Kin;?.  ’cannot  be  pronounced  worthy  of  any  just  censure ; for 
while  the  members  of  either  House  would  have  con- 
curred in  n severer  and  more  extensive  condemnation, 
he  laboured  to  prevent  the  stream  of  justice  from  being 
stained  by  the  smallest  infusion  of  private  resentment. 
It  has  been  remarked  by  nn  able  politician  with  respect 
to  those  who  were  more  immediately  concerned  in  the 
death  or  hi*  Majesty’s  father,  that  the  fate  of  Scrope, 
who  had  come  in  upon  the  proclamation  of  amnesty, 
and  of  the  military  officers  who  attended  the  trial,  was  a 
violation  of  every  principle  of  law  and  equity.  But  the 
execution  of  the  others,  it  is  added,  though  highly  dis- 
honourable to  Monk,  and  perhaps  not  very  creditable  to 
the  nation,  of  which  many  had  applauded,  more  hod 
supported,  and  almost  all  had  acquiesced  in  the  act,  is 
not  certainly  to  be  imputed  as  a crime  to  the  King  or  to 
those  of  his  advisers  who  were  of  the  Cavalier  party. 
The  passion  of  revenge,  though  properly  condemned 
both  by  reason  and  religion,  yet  when  it  is  excited  by 
injurious  treatment  of  persons  justly  dear  to  its,  is  in  most 
cases  very  readily  and  easily  excused ; and  if  Charles, 
in  Ins  general  conduct,  had  shown  stronger  feelings  of 
gratitude  for  services  performed  to  bis  parent,  his'cha- 
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racier  in  the  eyes  of  many  would  lx*  raised,  rather  than  Annals  of 
lowered,  by  this  example  of  severity  against  those  who  Britan*, 
deprived  that  parent  of  life.* 

But  the  Bill  of  Indemnity  was  not  deemed  sufficient 
to  quiet  the  apprehensions  of  numerous  individuals  who, 
though  they  had  not  mingled  in  atdual  hostilities,  found 
themselves  in  danger  of  being  stripped  of  property 
which  had  fallen  into  their  hands  by  gift  or  purchase 
during  the  troubles.  It  was  therefore  esteemed  requisite  PrC^d- 
to  confirm  all  judicial  proceedings  and  all  sentences  in  raisin  the 
equity  which  had  passed  subsequently  to  the  1st  of  Court*  of 
May,  1642;  a few  exceptions  only  being. male  with 
regard  to  estates  belonging  to  the  Crown  or  the  Church.  PiriUmSnt. 
Both  Houses  were  inclined  to  question  the  legality  of 
nil  the  proceedings  of  the  Long  Parliament  alter  it  had 
been  interrupted  by  the  army ; and  their  seal  might 
easily  have  been  carried  so  far.  as  to  rescind  all  the  Acts 
of  that  body,  posterior  to  their  meeting  in  November, 

1640.  But  Laid  Clarendon,  who  at  this  period  directed 
tin?  administration  of  Charles,  saw  the  danger  as  well 
as  the  injustice  of  such  n proceeding,  and  dissuaded  his 
Majesty  from  giving  his  countenance  to  it,  however 
agreeable  to  the  more  ardent  of  his  adherents. f 

The  state  in  which  Cromwell  had  left  the  Exchequer  Rereau* 
entailed  upon  the  new  sovereign  an  inheritance  of  po-  granted  to 
verty.  It  had  been  resolved  before  the  King's  arrival “•  ^*ulf* 
to  abolish  the  Court  of  Wards  and  Liveries,  as  the  relics 
of  a barbarous  age,  nod  now  felt  to  be  a great  public 
grievance.  In  name  of  compensation,  a hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  was  proposed  by  Parliament,  a sum  which, 
though  less  by  one  half  than  had  been  offered  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  was  readily  accepted.  The  burthen 
of  this  annual  payment  was  laid  on  tin*  Excise ; a moiety 
of  the  proceeds  of  which  w as,  at  the  same  time,  conferred 
upon  the  Crown  for  ever.  The  other  half  ot  the  Excise, 
together  with  the  revenue  arising  from  tonnage  and 
poundage,  was  granted  to  the  sovereign  during  his  life. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  September,  a committee  of  Parlia- 
ment reported  that  the  royal  income,  after  all  these  ad- 
ditions, could  not  be  estimated  at  more  than  eight 
hundred  thousand  pounds;  upon  which  the  House  pro- 
ceeded to  vote  that  it  should  be  raised  to  tote  million 
two  hundred  thousand,  an  amount  considerably  greater 
than  had  ever  been  enjoyed  by  any  English  monarch 
But  amidst  this  apparent  liberality,  the  Commons  dm 
not  forget  the  maxiins  on  which  their  predecessors  hud 
uniformly  acted  ; for  though  they  gave  their  sanction  to 
a large  supply,  they  still  retained  in  their  hands  a com- 
plete control  over  the  principal  sources  from  which  it 
was  derived.} 

Another  step  had  become  necessary  to  secure  public  Reduction 
repose  and  confidence,  not  less  difficult  than  any  which  tH<- 
had  hitherto  occupied  the  attention  of  Parliament — the  arraJ* 
reduction  of  the  army.  The  soldiers,  however  sincere 
and  patriotic  in  their  first  professions,  had  been  long 
accustomed  to  the  changes  incident  to  a civil  war,  and 
were  gradually  losing  the  character  of  citizens  in  that 
of  mercenaries,  to  whom  the  will  of  their  commander 
carries  n more  prevailing  authority  than  the  voice  of 
constitutional  law.  As  lovers  of  freedom  the  Commons 
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might  have  been  expected  lo  facilitate  a measure  which 
was  calculated  at  once  to  diminish  expense  and  promote 
security.  But  the  arrears  due  to  the  men  were  now 
heavy,  and  could  nut  be  discharged  without  a greater 
advance  of  money  than  was  quite  convenient  to  the 
guardians  of  the  public  purse.  This  frugality,  it  has 
been  alleged,  was  intended  to  keep  the  King  in  a state 
of  dependence  on  his  Parliament ; and  it  has  been  fur- 
ther ascribed  lo  the  policy  of  the  Chancellor,  who  was 
too  well  aware  that  the  prudence  of  his  ruyul  master 
required  such  a check.  A grant  of  seventy  thousand 
pounds  a month  was  yielded  to  his  Majesty  for  the 
liquidation  of  all  military  claims ; but  the  assessment 
for  this  purpose  was  at  first  limited  to  a quarter  of  a 
year,  thereby  restricting  the  sum  to  be  raised  to  an  in- 
adequate amount.  Having  settled  matters  on  this  tern- 
porary  basis,  the  two  Houses  adjourned  till  November.* 
During  the  recess,  the  public  mind  was  occupied  with 
the  execution  of  the  regicides,  ten  of  whom  endured  the 
highest  punishment  of  treason ; and  they  all  met  their 
fate  with  unexampled  spirit,  though  little  supported  by 
the  sympathy  of  those  who  witnessed  their  end.  Some 
of  them  triumphed  in  the  recollection  of  their  having 
been  called  by  Divine  Providence  to  shorten  the  reign 
of  tyranny ; and  most  of  them  derived  courage  from 
that  enthusiasm,  which  had  impelled  them  to  commit  the 
crime  for  which  they  were  now  brought  to  suffer.  No 
saint  or  confessor,  it  has  been  remarked,  ever  went  to 
martyrdom,  with  more  assured  confidence  of  heaven  than 
was  expressed  by  these  criminals,  even  when  the  terrors 
of  immediate  death  were  set  before  them.  But  such 
ferocious  bigotry  svas  no  longer  infectious.  The  people 
had  learned  to  delect  the  fraud  of  many  among  the 
leading  actors;  and  at  the  scaffold  accordingly,  the  mul- 
titude were  more  disposed  to  insult  than  to  compassionate 
their  last  pains.t 

Meanwhile  various  incidents  occurred  in  the  royal 
family  which  created,  at  least,  a momentary  feeling  of 
grief  and  vexation.  In  the  month  of  September  died 
Henry  Duke  of  Gloucester,  third  brother  to  the  King; 
a youth  who  is  said  to  have  united  in  his  character  all 
the  good  qualities  of  Charles  and  James,  having  the 
ready  wit  and  good  understanding  of  the  one,  and  the 
patient  industry  of  the  other.  The  latter  asserts  that  he 
was  a prince  of  the  greatest  hopes,  undaunted  courage, 
admirable  spirit,  and  a clear  judgment ; that,  enjoying  a 
particular  talent  for  languages,  he  was  master  of  Latin, 
French.  Italian,  Spanish,  aud  German;  and  that,  in 
short,  he  possessed  all  the  natural  dispositions  as  well 
as  acquired  accomplishments  necessary  to  make  a great 
sovereign.  This  melancholy  event  was  soon  followed  by 
the  death  of  his  sister,  the  Princess  of  Orange,  who 
likewise  fell  a victim  to  the  small-pox,  at  that  lime 
raging  in  England. J 

About  the  same  period  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of 
York  with  Anne  Hyde,  daughter  of  the  Chancellor,  was 
made  ut  court.  He  had  inel  her  at  Paris  in  the  year 
1657,  when  she  attended  his  sister,  (whose  untimely  death 
has  just  been  mentioned,)  in  quality  of  one  of  the  maids 
of  honour.  In  the  intention  of  making  her  his  wife  he 
was  at  first  opposed  by  the  King,  who  doubted  the  ex- 
pediency of  such  a match,  both  os  it  might  atfect  the 


actual  circumstances,  and  the  future  prospects  of  the  Aonal*  of 
royal  family  ; but  as  the  Duke  expressed  a fixed  resolu-  Britain, 
tion  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  he  at  length  obtained  a 
tacit  consent,  if  not  a formal  permission,  from  his  indul-  10,11 
gent  brother.  The  anger  of  the  bride's  father,  who  fore- 
saw  in  this  elevation  the  dnwnfal  of  his  own  influence,  (u  * 
was  expressed  in  language  much  more  emphatical  than  A D 
decorous,  and  savours  highly  of  thut  coarseness  which  1(5*8* 
the  progress  of  refinement  und  taste  had  not  yet  expelled 
even  from  the  highest  circles.* 

Amidst  these  domestic  occurrences  the  attention  of  Settlement 
the  King  wus  drawn  to  the  settlement  of  religion,  a sub-  £f  religion, 
ject  which  deeply  engaged  the  affections  of  the  people, 
and  not  a little  distracted  the  royal  councils.  The  De- 
claration of  Breda  had  promised  toleration  to  the  Dis- 
senters ; and  (lie  vagoe  terms  in  which  that  deed  was 
expressed,  left  it  somewhat  doubtful  on  which  of  the. 
rival  forms  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  the  privileges  and  reve- 
nues of  the  establishment  would  be  ultimately  con  finned. 

Though  the  loyalty  und  suifering^ofthe  church  during  the 
troubles  which  had  recently  beset  the  throne,  might  seem 
to  secure  the  recovery  of  her  ancient  rights  as  a neces- 
sary accompaniment  of  the  restored  monarchy,  yet  va- 
rious obstacles  were  known  to  encumber  the  path  of  the 
government.  His  Majesty  owed  some  measure  of  gra- 
titude to  the  Presbyterians  for  the  aid  which  the  more 
influential  members  of  their  body  had  afforded  in  Par- 
liament; but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  no  confidence 
in  their  principles,  which  were  ever  tending  towards 
democracy,  und  little  regard  for  themselves  as  a parly, 
who.  while  loud  in  demanding  privileges  in  their  own 
behalf,  were  resolute  in  refusing  the  slightest  toleration 
to  others.  Still,  if  Charles  had  been  left  to  himself 
totally  devoid  as  he  was  of  religious  principle,  assailed 
on  the  one  side  by  their  importunities,  ami  allured  on 
the  other  by  the  blandishments  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
it  is  impossible  to  conjecture  to  w hat  line  of  conduct  his 
necessities  or  his  inclination  might  have  carried  him. 

But  a counsellor  was  at  hand  in  Sir  Edward  Hyde,  who 
knew  that  the  English  constitution  could  never  he  safely 
rested  on  the  basis  either  of  Presbyterianism  or  of  Po- 
pery, while  he  was  equally  convinced  that  the  civil  con- 
stitution could  not  repose  with  safety  except  on  the 
foundation  of  a national  religion  agreeable  to  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people.  It  seems  therefore  to  have  been 
bis  advice,  tendered  immediately  after  the  Restoration, 
that  the  countenance  of  the  State  should  be  bestowed 
on  the  doctrine,  discipline,  and  worship,  which  hud  dis- 
tinguished the  church  prior  to  the  Civil  War,  yet  so 
modified  as  to  reconcile  the  Presbyterians,  if  that  should 
be  found  practicable,  without  the  sacrifice  of  any  essen- 
tial principle.! 

This  important  matter  appears  to  have  been  taken  Resolution 
into  consideration*  so  early  as  the  9th  of  July,  when  a of  Paxlia- 
grand  committee  of  the  Commons  was  appointed  for  meuU 
the  special  purpose.  But  it  was  soon  discovered  that 
the  excitement  which  still  prevailed,  was  much  too  intense 
to  permit  a cool  discussion ; and  hence,  after  a warm 
debate,  it  was  resolved  that  the  King  should  be  petitioned 
to  convene  a select  number  of  divines  to  treat  concerning 
the  matter,  and  that  the  committee  should  not  sit  again 
till  the  23d  day  of  October.^ 


* Journal t of  both  Houses,  Sfftembtr  13,  16f»0 
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The  Chancellor  assured  both  Houses  that  his  Majesty 
would  take  the  subject  into  his  own  hands  and  proceed 
with  it  during  the  recess ; adding,  **  It  is  a consideration 
which  must  make  every  religious  heart  to  bleed,  to  see 
religion,  which  ought  to  be  the  strongest  obligation  and 
cement  of  affection,  ami  brotherly  kindness,  and  com- 
passion, made  now,  by  the  perverse  wrangling*  of  pas- 
sionate and  froward  men,  Uic  ground  of  all  animoeity, 
malice,  hatred,  and  revenge.  This  disquisition  hath 
cost  the  King  many  a sad  hour,  and  many  a sigh,  when 
he  hath  considered  the  almost  irreparable  reproach  the 
Protestant  religion  hath  undergone,  from  the  divisions 
and  distractions  which  have  been  so  notorious  within  this 
kingdom.  What  pains  he  hath  taken  to  compose  them, 
after  several  discourses  with  learned  and  pious  men  of 
different  persuasions,  you  will  shortly  see  by  a Declara- 
tion he  will  publish  upon  that  occasion,  by  which  you 
will  see  his  great  indulgence  to  those  who  have  any  pro- 
tection from  conscience  to  differ  with  their  brethren." 

Alter  a brief  interval,  the  Declaration  here  mentioned 
was  sent  forth,  and  was  found  to  he  bused  on  such  prin- 
ciples of  mutual  concession  as  might  bail  to  a union  of 
the  two  great  parties.  But  the  conditions  on  which  this 
scheme  of  comprehension  was  to  proceed  proved  satis- 
factory to  neither ; for  while  the  Episcopalians  saw  in 
them,  a direct  infringement  on  the  rights  of  the  church, 
as  a spiritual  society,  many  of  the  Presbyterians  pro- 
nounced them  quite  inconsistent  with  the  objects  of  their 
favourite  Covenant.  Some  individuals,  indeed,  of  the 
latter  body,  among  whom  was  Poole,  the  laborious  com- 
piler of  the  Synopaia,  presented  to  the  King  an  address, 
thanking  him  for  his  lilieral  and  gracious  intentions;  but 
craving,  at  the  same  lime,  a greater  latitude  of  conces- 
sion. This  section  of  the  Calvinistic  school  had  never 
fully  embraced  the  rigid  dogmas  of  the  Covenanters, 
and  were  willing  to  admit  what  they  called  a moderate 
Episcopacy,  approaching  in  most  respects  lo  the  model 
suggested  by  Archbishop  Usher.  Assuming  this  ground, 
as  implying  au  acknowledgment  of  u|uisto)ic.t!  autho- 
rity for  divers  orders  of  ministers,  Charles  announced 
his  intention  of  so  far  meeting  their  views  as  to  appoint 
a sufficient  number  of  Suffragan  Bishops  in  the  larger 
dioceses,  and  thereby  remove  their  objection  as  to  the 
inefficiency  of  such  government,  ft  was  likewise  pro- 
vided that  no  Bishop  should  ordain  or  exercise  any  part 
of  his  spiritual  jurisdiction  without  the  aid  and  counsel 
of  his  Presbyters;  and  that,  ill  all  cases  of  discipline  or 
ecclesiastical  censure,  he  should  avail  himself  of  the 
assistance  of'  the  Dean  oud  Chapter,  us  well  as  of  certain 
other  ministers,  to  be  annually  chosen  for  this  purpose. 
The  Declaration  further  promised  that  an  equal  number 
of  divines  of  both  persuasions  should  be  empowered  to 
revise  the  Liturgy;  while,  with  regard  to  mere  ceremo- 
nies, it  was  stated  that  no  one  should  be  compelled  to 
receive  the  Sacrament  kneeling,  nor  to  use  the  cross  in 
baptism,  nor  to  iiow  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  uor  to  wear 
the  surplice,  except  in  the  Chapel  Royal.* 

It  must  ever  remain  extremely  doubtful  whether  the 
Kiug  and  Clarendon  were  really  desirous  that  the  De- 
claration should  he  adopted  by  the  Legislature  as  em- 
bracing the  terms  of  a practical  comprehension.  Hyde, 
it  is  manifesl,  entertained  no  favour  towards  the  Pres- 
byterians, whose  tenets  he  disliked,  aud  in  whose  profes- 
sions he  had  little  confidence.  At  an  interview  which 


• Collier.  toL  ii.  j*.  874.  Ciarmiku'*  L»ft,  u.  75.  Neal,  vuL  iv. 
|*.  243.  IlitUuin,  *ol.  ii.  p.  435. 


preceded  the  publication  of  the  document  already  so  Annals  of 
often  mentioned,  Hyde  dissuaded  the  Bishop*  from  Britain, 
offering  concessions,  reminding  them  that,  as  they  were 
satisfied  with  the  existing  establishment,  it  was  not  their  1 roin 
business  to  propose  alteration*.  As  the  hierarchy  and  .*1 
the  Liturgy  were  fortified  by  n legal  settlement,  be  ^ ‘ 
maintained  that  it  was  not  incumbent  on  the  heads  of  A D 
the  church  to  make  any  spontaneous  movement  towards  1559 
the  scheme  of  those  who  were  labouring  to  undermine 
their  authority.  In  such  circumstances  they  would 
amply  discharge  all  the  claims  of  duly,  by  answering 
such  objections  as  might  be  urged  agmiust  the  constitu- 
tion and  forms  of  their  communion.  This  counsel,  of 
which  the  wisdom  will  not  be  hastily  questioned,  was 
generally  followed  by  the  prelates  in  their  conferences 
und  correspondence  with  the  leaders  of  the  Presbyterians, 
who,  on  their  part,  were  naturally  very  anxious  to  ascer- 
tain, before  they  made  their  demands,  to  what  extent 
their  opponents  might  be  induced  to  yield.* 

That  the  monarch  as  well  os  his  prime  minister  had  Declaration 
no  earnest  desire  to  have  the  church  so  modelled  as  lo  rejected  *n 
suit  the  taste  of  the  Presbyterians  has  been  inferred  with 
some  degree  of  plausibility  from  the  fate  which  befell 
the  Declaration  when  an  attempt  was  made  in  Parlia- 
ment to  confer  upon  it  the  force  of  law.  It  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that,  had  the  government  been  in  earnest, 
they  could  have  induced  the  Commons  to  pass  the  Bill; 
and  this  impression  is  somewhat  confirmed  by  the  sin- 
gular fact  that,  on  the  second  reading,  its  provisions 
were  opposed  by  Finch,  the  Solicitor-General,  as  also 
by  Morns,  the  confidant  of  Monk,  now  a Secretary  of 
State.  The  current  of  feeling  in  the  mind  of  Charles 
was  completely  changed  by  perceiving  how  violently  the 
spirit  of  intolerance  still  raged  among  the  Presbyterians. 

At  the  conference  which  took  place  in  the  house  of  the 
Earl  of  Manchester,  where  the  King,  the  Chancellor, 
and  several  other  peers  were  present,  it  was  stated  by 
Hyde  that,  aa  the  Anabaptist*  and  Independents  had 
petitioned  for  toleration,  he  had,  with  the  royal  appro- 
bation. proposed  a clause  securing  to  these  sects  the 
freedom  of  exercising  divine  service  according  to  their 
respective  rites.  His  words  were, 11  that  other*  also  be 
permitted  to  meet  for  religious  worship,  so  be  they  do  it 
not  to  the  disturbance  of  the  peace.”  A suspicion  was 
inslanily  excited  that  it  was  intended  to  give  toleration 
to  Roman  Catholics,  a measure  which  no  class  of  Pro- 
testant- was  yet  prepared  to  sanction.  Baxter,  who, 
with  Uulamy  and  Reynold*,  had  been  invited  to  the 
meeting,  addressed  his  Majesty. and  after  thanking  him 
for  his  indulgence  to  themselves,  took  leave  lo  distin- 
guish **  the  tolerable  pur  lies  from  the  intolerable.  For 
tiie  former  we  humbly  crave  but  lenity  and  favour  ; but 
for  the  latter,  such  a*  Soci  iiians  and  Papists,  for  our 
parts  we  cannot  make  their  toleration  our  request.” 

Charles  here  observed  that  there  were  law*  enough 
against  the  Papists ; to  which  the  other  replied  that  he 
understood  the  question  to  be  '*  wlielher  those  laws 
should  he  executed  or  not?”  The  King  immediately 
dismissed  the  assembly,  not  a little  offended  at  the 
bigotry  of  a divine  who,  while  he  ardently  solicited  the 
rank  and  power  of  an  establishment  in  favour  of  his  own 
party,  recommended  persecution  against  a large  body  of 
his  cniiutrynicn.t 


" K^nuet,  Ckrotucfe,  p.  245,  345.  Baxter' i Lft,  part  ii.  p. 
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Throughout  this  discussion  on  ecclesiastical  polity 
the  Presbyterians  do  not  appear  in  an  advantageous 
light,  having,  in  order  to  gaiu  their  ends,  relinquished 
the  fundamental  principle  of  their  system,  the  purity  of 
ministers.  During  their  ascendancy  they  had  refused 
toleration  to  the  prrlalists;  and  now  when  they  felt  the 
support  of  the  civil  government  sinking  under  their  feet 
they  were  willing  to  share  the  patronage  of  the  state 
with  Episcopalians,  and  even  to  accept  the  highest 
offices,  provided  others,  not  less  entitled  to  forbearance, 
were  still  kept  under  the  pressure  of  penal  law.  Both 
Charles  and  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  were  friendly 
to  the  unrestrutned  exercise  of  religious  worship,  though 
perhaps  influenced  by  different  motives  in  recommending 
this  wise  and  generous  policy.  The  first,  actuated  by 
constitutiouul  good  temper  and  the  love  of  ease,  was 
desirous  to  sec  his  subjects  on  an  amicable  fueling  with 
one  another;  while  the  second,  devotedly  attached  to 
the  ritual  of  the  Romish  church,  might  advocate  liberal 
principles  on  personal  grounds,  and  endeavour  to  obtain 
for  others  a privilege  which  he  himself  could  not  other- 
wise enjoy.  He  nevertheless  appears  to  advantage  when 
compared  with  the  Presbyterians,  for  his  zeal,  however 
irrational,  was  tractable  and  tolerant  ; he  could  at  least 
endure  the  religious  freedom  of  others,  whereas  they 
could  not  enjoy  their  own  liberty  of  conscience  without 
the  accompaniment  of  a persecuting  statute  directed 
against  all  dissentients.  Serjeant  Maynard,  a leading 
Presbyterian,  opposed  the  Declaration  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  sole  ground  that  “ it  gave  too  great  a 
liberty  and  hence,  when  their  Own  season  of  disappoint- 
ment arrived,  they  met  with  less  sympathy  than  their 
privations  would  otherwise  have  created. 

Nothing,  indeed  is  more  remarkable,  at  this  period, 
than  the  general  movement  of  the  public  mind  towards 
Episcopacy,  in  the  most  authentic  writings  which  have 
come  down  to  us,  more  especially  the  memoirs  letters, 
and  private  journals  of  the  leading  characters  of  the 
lime,  the  clearest  evidence  may  be  obtained  in  support 
of  the  fact  just  staled;  proving  that  the  people  at  large 
had  become  disgusted  with  the  intemperance  and  double- 
dealing  of  the  sectaries,  and  eager  to  return  to  the  mild 
government  and  edify  ing  institutions  of  the  forms  esta- 
blished. In  the  communications  which  passed  between 
the  Covenanters  of  the  metropolis  and  their  adherents 
in  Scotland,  much  lamentation  is  expressed  with  refer- 
ence to  the  change  of  opinion  on  religious  matters, 
which  had  spread  over  the  country  immediately  after  the 
Restoration.*  Their  hope  of  retaining  Presbyterianism, 
as  the  national  form,  lapidly  vanished  away  ; the  au- 
thority of  the  Solemn  League  was  treated  with  contempt ; 
the  advances  of  Baxter  and  his  followers  were  denounced 
as  apostasy  ; and  the  increasing  popularity  of  the  hie- 
rarchical church  was  by  themselves  reluctantly  admitted. 
The  Parliament,  therefore,  has  been  hastily  and  tin- 
justly  blamed  for  subserviency  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
King,  in  rejecting  the  Bill  intended  to  convert  the  Decla- 
ration into  .statute  law.  The  country  at  large  were  not 
less  disposed  than  their  representatives  in  the  Commons 
to  restore  to  the  regular  clergy  the  power  and  emolu- 


* Principal  Bail  lie  remark*,  “ A*  nothing  is  perfectly  Messed 
on  earth,  some  water  was  quickly  poured  into  the  wine  af  many. 
Bishops  and  liturgies  wen  erery  where  set  up  in  England  ami  Ire- 
land without  contradiction  ; our  League  and  Covenant,  hy  a number 
of  printed  pamphlets,  was  tom  to  pieces.  I wish  all  our  friends, 
Scots  and  English,  have  been  honest  and  faithful/1  LtUm  ami 
Journal*.  toL  ti.  p.  443. 


menta  of  which  they  had  been  forcibly  deprived.  Nor 
is  there  any  thing  more  manifest  throughout  the  pro- 
ceedings which  let!  to  this  result,  than  that  the  Presby- 
terians lost  ground  in  public  estimation  owing  to  their 
intolerant  spirit,  their  avowed  hostility  to  all  other 
bodies  of  Disinters,  however  peaceahle  ami  orthodox. 

To  preserve  entire  the  course  of  the  narrative,  and  to 
preclude  tbo  necessity  of  returning  to  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs, we  shall  here  give  a brief  account  of  the  Savoy 
Conference.  As  the  King  in  his  Declaration  hod  pro- 
mised to  Baxter  and  his  friends  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
cussing the  points  at  issue  between  them  and  the  Epis- 
copalians, so,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1661,  a 
Commission  was  granted  to  twelve  Bishops  and  nine 
assistants,  and  to  the  surne  number  of  divines  on  the 
other  side,  empowering  them  to  review  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  comparing  it  with  the  most  ancient 
and  purest  Liturgies;  to  take  into  consideration  the 
several  objections  which  had  been  raised  against  it,  and 
to  make  such  reasonable  alterations  and  amendments  ns 
might  be  thought  expedient  for  giving  .satisfaction  to 
tender  consciences,  and  the  restoration  of  peace  and 
unity.  Tin*  Commission  was  to  coutinue  in  force  four 
months,  and  the  result  of  the  discussions  was  to  be  laid 
before  the  King. 

The  array  of  talent  on  both  sides  was  great,  and  the 
ability  of  the  members  was  equalled  by  their  learning. 
On  that  occasion  there  appeared  in  the  arena  of  contro- 
versy a number  of  men  whose  names  will  never  be  for- 
gotten, and  of  which  the  Dissenter?  as  well  as  the  Church 
nave  the  big  tics  t reason  to  be  proud.  Among  the 
former  were  Cola  my,  Baxter,  Manton,  Wallis,  and 
Newcomen  ; aud  in  the  ranks  of  the  latter  stood  Sheldon, 
Morlcy,  Sanderson,  Pearson,  Sparrow,  and  Gunning. 
The  first  meeting  took  place  on  the  25th  of  April,  when 
the  Bishop  of  London,  in  whose  house  it  was  convened, 
reminded  ilte  Presbyterians  that  as  this  conic  rence  origi- 
nated in  their  wishes,  it  was  expected  they  would  take 
the  lead  by  bringing  forward  their  objections.  “ We,** 
said  he,  “ are  contented  with  the  Liturgy  in  its  present 
form  ; it  is  therefore  incumbent  on  you  to  make  your 
exceptions,  and  we  will  discuss  with  you  their  expediency 
or  necessity.**  He  also  proposed  that  these  exceptions 
should  be  delivered  in  writing,  together  with  the  addi- 
tional forms  and  alterations  which  they  might  wish  to 
substitute.  Hie  other  party,  from  a reliance  perhaps  on 
their  powers  of  extemporaneous  logic,  expressed  a de- 
sire that  the  disputation  should  be  carried  on  verbally  ; 
but  Sheldon  adhered  to  his  opinion,  uud  it  was  ulti- 
mately agreed  that  they  should  first  bring  forward  their 
exceptions,  and  then  their  projected  amendments.  The 
former  port  of  the  task  was  executed  by  Wallis  and 
Reynolds ; the  compilation  of  new  forms  to  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  Liturgy  was  confided  to  the  ready  pen  of 
Baxter.  The  more  moderate  of  the  Presbyterians  wished 
to  limit  their  strictures  to  the  most  important  points, 
hoping  that,  if  these  were  conceded,  a comprehension 
might  in  the  mean  time  he  effected,  and  ail  minor  differ- 
ences afterwards  satisfactorily  adjusted.  Bui  their  ardent 
leader  persuaded  the  majority  to  leave  nothing  un- 
touched, and  to  insist  on  every  objection,  however  trivial ; 
not  adverting  to  the  impression  which  would  be  thereby 
made  on  the  minds  of  their  antagonists,  who  must  ne- 
cessarily regard  them  as  a body  of  men  who  would 
never  be  satisfied,  and  with  whom  concession  would  only 
give  rise  to  new  demands. 

Without  entering  into  details,  we  may  remark  that  they 
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objected  to  the  Liturgy,  what  to  every  considerate  mind 
will  appear  one  of  its  greatest  merits,  viz . that  it  allows  the 
responses  of  the  people,  and  the  alternate  reading  of 
psalins  and  hymns.  Fora  similar  reason  they  requested 
that  the  whole  of  the  Litany  might  be  thrown  into  one 
continuous  prayer,  to  be  pronounced  by  the  minister 
alone.  They  required  moreover,  a licence  to  use  the 
gift  of  private  prayer,  and  consequently,  a permission  to 
the  minister  to  omit  any  part  of  the  prescribed  service, 
according  to  his  discretion.  They  censured  the  old 
translation  of  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  which  was  still 
used  in  the  Rook  of  Common  Prayer,  and  mure  especially 
the  lessons  selected  front  the  Apocrypha.  They  de- 
manded that  no  part  of  the  service  should  be  read  at  the 
holy  tabte,  unless  when  the  communion  was  to  be  ad- 
ministered. They  took  offence  at  the  words  priest  and 
Sunday,  which  they  wished  to  tie  changed  into  minister 
and  the  Lord’s-day ; they  pronounced  the  Confession 
much  too  general  ; the  Collects  much  too  short ; mid  the 
Catechism  deficient  in  theological  details.  Under  the 
head  of  ceremonies,  they  renewed  their  old  objections  to 
the  surplice,  the  cross  in  baptism,  the  ring  in  marriage, 
and  the  kneeling  posture  in  receiving  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  supper. 

These  exceptions  were  delivered  in  writing,  together 
with  which,  was  presented  an  entirely  new  Liturgy  com- 
posed by  Baxter,  not  with  the  design  of  setting  aside 
altogether  that  which  was  already  established,  but  of 
conferring  upon  the  clergy  the  privilege  of  a choice. 
Being  written  in  great  haste,  it  was  found  exceedingly 
crude  and  indigeoed  ; though  it  had  received  the  ap- 
probation of  the  Presbyterian  Commissioners.  But  as 
such  a proceeding  was  quite  at  variance  with  the  terms 
on  which  the  conference  was  authorized,  forbidding  all 
alterations  in  church  service  which  were  not  absolutely 
necessary,  the  production  of  Baxter  was  instantly  re- 
jected even  without  examination.  After  this  decisive 
step,  the  exceptions  were  taken  into  consideration,  in  a 
cool  and  dispassionate  manner,  by  the  Episcopal  di- 
vines, and  answered  in  a style  which  at  once  displayed 
the  strength  of  their  cause  and  their  ability  in  conducting 
it.  To  the  general  remark  that  the  English  Liturgy  had 
always  given  dissatisfaction  to  many  learned  and  pious 
persons,  it  was  replied  that  such  an  objection  amounted 
to  nothing,  unless  it  could  be  shown  to  he  well  founded, 
either  in  the  unlawfulness  of  the  form  or  in  the  nature 
of  the  doctrine.  To  another  part  of  the  proposal  that 
the  prayers  may  consist  of  nothing  doubtful,  or  what  is 
questioned  by  “ pious,  learner!,  and  orthodox  persons," 
it  was  justly  observed  in  answer  that,  since  no  definition 
is  given  who  those  orthodox  persons  are.  all  must  lie 
esteemed  orthodox  who  have  the  assurance  to  describe 
themselves  as  such.  Bui  if  by  orthodox  were  meant 
those  who  adhere  to  the  Scriptures,  and  the  Catholic 
consent  of  antiquity,  by  these,  it  was  maintained,  no 
part  of  the  Liturgy  hud  been  disapproved.  They  udded 
that  it  was  the  wisdom  of  the  English  reformers,  in  the 
composition  of  their  liturgical  forms,  not  only  to  gain 
the  Papists,  but  to  compile  a system  of  preyen  against 
which  neither  the  Romanist  nor  Protestant  might  justly 
except.  And  therefore,  as  the  former  never  charged  it 
with  any  positive  errors,  but  only  with  the  omission  of 
doctrines  deemed  by  them  important,  so  it  was  never 
blamed  by  those  who,  having  signed  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  were  specially  entitled  to  the  name  of  Pro- 
testants. A*  fortho*e  who  have  depreciated  the  Liturgy 
and  endeavoured  to  bring  it  into  popular  contempt,  they 


have  to  lament  their  own  foolishness  ; but  the  result  of 
their  conduct  cauuot  certainly  be  regarded  as  an  argu- 
ment for  rejection  or  even  for  any  material  change. 

in  regard  to  the  manner  of  conducting  divine  wor- 
ship, the  Episcopalians  insisted  that  the  alternate  reading, 
repetition,  and  responses,  as  used  in  the  Liturgy,  are  fur 
more  advantageous  than  a long  continuous  prayer,  and 
that  this  view  of  the  question  is  confirmed  hy  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Jewish  and  ancient  Christian  churches.  Be- 
side*, it  was  urged,  if  the  people  are  exhorted  to  join  in 
singing  the  psalms,  why  may  they  not  be  permitted  to 
take  a share  in  rending  them  ? The  objection  to  reading 
the  Apocryphal  lessons,  perhaps  the  strongest  of  any 
pressed  on  this  occasion,  was  met  in  the  following 
manner.  The  Presbyterians  demanded  an  alteration 
upon  such  grounds,  it  was  said,  as  would  necessarily  ex- 
clude all  sermons  as  well  as  the  Apocrypha;  their  argu- 
ment being  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  alone  contain  all 
things  necessary,  whether  with  reference  to  faith  or  tc 
practice.  It  the  inspired  writings,  it  was  retorted,  be  so 
comprehensive,  to  whut  purpose  are  there  introduced  so 
many  discourses  of  merely  human  composition  ? Why 
have  we  anything  more  than  the  bare  reading  of  the 
Scriptures?  But  if,  notwithstanding  the  sulhciency  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  sermons  are  deemed 
proper  or  necessary,  there  can  be  no  reason  why  the 
Apocryphal  lessons  should  not  be  reckoned  equally 
useful ; for  most  of  them  contain  excellent  discourses  on 
morality,  conceived  in  the  most  sublime  and  simple  lan- 
guage. In  defence  of  the  practice  of  rending  the  com- 
munion service  at  the  Lord’s  table,  it  was  remarked  that 
such  was  the  example  of  the.  primitive  church.  If,  said 
they,  we  do  not  govern  ourselves  by  that  golden  rule  of 
the  Council  of  Nice,  Irt  ancient  custom  be.  observed,  vve 
shall  give  oircnce  to  sober  Christians  by  a causeless 
departure  from  Catholic  usage. 

W hen  the  term  allowed  by  the  Royal  Commission  had 
nearly  expired,  the  Presbyterians  repealer!  their  request 
for  a verbal  discussion  on  the  subject  of  the  several 
papers  already  exchanged  between  the  opposite  parties. 
Their  wishes  in  this  respect  were  acceded  to,  and  three 
divines  on  each  side  were  appointed  to  conduct  the  con- 
ference. Pearson,  Gunning,  and  Sparrow  represented 
the  Episcopalians,  whilst  Baxter.  Bates,  and  Jacomb 
were  nominated  by  their  opponents  ; but  owing  to  fre- 
quent interruptions,  the  want  of  a regular  plan  of  pro- 
cedure, and  above  all,  to  the  occasional  bursts  of  strong 
personal  feeling,  this  mode  of  debate  was  not  attended 
with  any  satisfactory  result.  To  bring  the  matter  to  a 
speedy  issue.  Bishop  Cosin  at  length  proposed  that  tlie 
nonconformists  should  make  a distinction  between  such 
things  as  they  deemed  sinful,  and  such  as  they  con- 
sidered only  inexpedient.  Their  three  champions,  being 
requested  to  deliver  an  opinion  on  this  point,  stated 
eight  things  which  they  determined  to  be  absolutely 
Binful  and  contrary  to  the  word  of  God.  These  were, 
besides  the  surplice,  kneeling  at  the  communion,  and 
the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  the  calling  all  baptized 
person*  regenerate  ; administering  the  Lord's  supper  to 
the  impenitent  sick ; the  general  absolution ; the  objec- 
tionable expression  in  the  burial  service ; and  the  de- 
manding from  preachers  subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  and  to  the  Br>ok  of  Common  Prayer.  The 
controversy,  it  would  appear,  turned  chiefly  on  the  ex- 
pediency of  administering  the  holy  communion  to  such 
as  refused  to  kuect,  with  a reference  to  the  text  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  llomuns,  “ him  that  is  weak  in  the  faith 
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History.  receive  ye,  but  not  to  doubtful  disputations."  But  in 
this  case,  us  in  all  the  former,  the  result  was  quite  un- 
*roni  satisfactory;  uml  the  only  unanimous  conclusion  to 
' which  the  Comumsionera  arrived  was  that  the  report  to 
the  King  should  be  expressed  in  the  following  words: 
A D “ The  welfare  of  the  church,  unity,  and  peace,  and  his 
1688  Majesty’s  satisfaction  were  ends  upon  which  they  were 
rhe  report  Agreed  ; but  as  to  the  means  they  could  not  come  to 
tn  the  any  harmony.*’* 

KLojp  On  the  29tli  December  the  Convention-parliament, 

ditched11*  aS  WM  usually  called,  was  dissolved  by  the  King  in 
29th  1X>  person,  who  praised  the  Commons  for  their  zealous 
cember.  obedience,  and  expressed  his  determination  to  conduct 
his  government  in  such  a manner  as  to  secure  the  con- 
currence of  the  notional  representatives.  Regret  was 
fell  by  his  Majesty,  that  his  labours  for  the  reconcile- 
ment of  theological  parties,  had  not  succeeded  ; but  a 
hint  was  given  through  the  mouth  of  the  chancellor  that 
the  interests  of  the  church  would  not  be  neglected.  His 
lordship,  on  the  same  occasion,  made  known,  that  the 
embers  of  rebellion  were  not  yet  quite  extinguished  in 
certain  quarters,  and  that  the  vigilance  of  administration 
might  still  be  required  to  maintain  the  public  tran- 
quillity.f 

Intumc-  It  is  supposed  that  Clarendon  in  these  remarks  alluded 
tiua  ufVen*  to  an  attempt  which  was  meditated,  to  rescue  such  of 
followers/*  l*ie  re'*c^es  as  had  been  condemned,  but  not  executed. 

Whatever  may  have  been  in  his  mind  when  he  addressed 
the  two  houses,  an  occurrence  soon  afterwards  took 
place,  which  seemed  to  justify  his  apprehensions.  In 
Coleman  Street  there  was  a conventicle  of  fanatics,  be- 
longing to  that  infatuated  class  of  believers  who  sighed 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Fifth  Monarchy,  or  reign  of 
the  saints.  During  a temporary  absence  of  the  King 
from  the  metropolis,  Venner,  a wine-cooper,  who  had 
assumed  the  charge  of  this  congregation,  exhorted  them 
to  take  up  arms  in  the  cause  of  their  heavenly  sovereign, 
attd  to  establish  by  their  valour,  his  just  power  and  au- 
thority throughout  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Excited 
by  his  eloquence  and  their  own  hopes,  a detachment  of 
them,  who  had  already  supplied  themselves  with  wea- 
pons, attacked  a body  of  the  train-bands,  whom  they 
easily  repulsed;  and  having  signalized  their  triumph  in 
the  city,  they  withdrew  towards  evening  to  Canewood 
between  Highgate  and  Hampstead.  The  guards  being 
called  out  took  a number  of  them  prisoners,  and  the 
foolish  insurrection  was  supposed  to  be  at  an  end ; but 
Venner,  whose  insanity  supplied  the  place  of  courage, 
succeeded  in  recruiting  his  ranks,  and  even  ventured  to 
lead  his  undisciplined  adherents  against  the  regular 
troops.  Influenced  by  motives  which  rose  above  the 
limits  of  temporal  ambition,  these  enthusiasts  fought 
with  a resolution,  which,  in  other  circumstances,  might 
have  proved  exceedingly  dangerous  to  the  cause  of  order. 
They  sold  their  lives  at  a high  price,  inflicting  nearly  as 
much  loss  as  they  sustained ; nor  wus  it  until  they  had 
seen  more  than  twenty  of  their  associates  fall,  that  the 
remainder,  whose  wounds  did  not  permit  them  to  flee, 
surrendered  their  persons  into  the  hands  of  the  military. 
It  was  thought  necessary  to  make  an  example  of  such 

* On  thi*  subject  the  muter  will  find  full  details  in  ColLier, 
vol.  ii.  p.  874 — 6)45.  ChrniAs,i  Lift.  Neale,  Ihnory  of  tht 
Puritan*.  Hulory  <j f Nonconformity,  p.  339.  Pari.  Hi  Alary, 
Vi»l.  vi.  p.  92.  Journal*  of  the  Common*.  Lift  of  Baxitr  and 
Cnrtnlhrm,  VoL  iii.  p.  4. 

t Clarendon'*  Lift,  p.  76.  Journal*  of  the  Common*,  N»v,  28. 
Pari.  Hi*t.  toLtL  p.  141. 
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desperate  rebels,  some  of  w hom  were  condemned  to  Annals  of 
death  ; but  the  miserable  issue  in  which  their  enterprise  Britain, 
terminated  shook  neither  tltcir  belief  nor  confidence, 
most  of  them  dying  in  the  full  assuraucc  that  the  per- 

sonul  reign  of  the  Messiah  was  about  to  commence  in 

r i j • loot). 

England.* 

These  commotions,  and  the  popular  excitement  which  K D< 
in  some  degree  accompanied  the  Savoy  Conference,  j£gg# 
were  agreeably  relieved  by  the  coronation  of  the  King,  Coronation 
which  was  solemnized  on  the  23d  April.  Archbishop  of  tha 
Juxoii,  though  now  bending  under  the  weight  of  years,  King, 
was  able  to  place  the  crown  on  his  Majesty’s  head,  but 
retired  before  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony,  leaving  to 
the  Bishop  of  London  the  performance  of  the  remaining 
duties.  The  aged  prelate,  whose  character  and  prin- 
ciples have  ever  been  regarded  with  veneration,  must  have 
marked,  with  the  deepest  feelings,  the  contrast  between 
the  scene  in  which  he  had  just  taken  a part,  and  the  so- 
lemn office  which  he  was  summoned  to  discharge  in 
front  of  Whitehall  about  twelve  years  before.  The 
changes  and  chances  attending  the  life  of  man  could 
not  possibly  have  been  illustrated  by  events  more  striking. 

The  Restoration,  which  had  been  accomplished  under  Kottoratio* 
auspices  so  favourable  in  England,  was  hailed  with  not  extend*  u> 
less  satisfaction  in  the  northern  division  of  the  king-  Scotland. 
d»m.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Scots,  though  they 
were  the  first  to  draw  the  sword  in  the  civil  war,  and 
bestowed  all  the  influence  attached  to  their  cause  and 
their  arms  on  the  disaffected  party,  never  ceased  to  che- 
rish a personal  regard  for  the  house  of  Stuart,  viewed 
as  their  native  sovereigns.  Their  expressions  of  affec- 
tion for  the  first  Charles,  at  the  very  moment  when 
some  of  their  leaders  were  exerting  all  their  power  to 
oppose  his  interests,  appear  justly  chargeable  with  in- 
sincerity ; and  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  mass 
of  the  people  retained  an  ardent  love  for  him  as  an 
individual,  and  were  proud  of  his  elevation  as  a mo- 
narch. At  his  death,  they  transferred  the  same  warm 
feelings  to  his  son,  for  whose  rights  a large  body  of 
them  marched  to  Worcester,  though  they  had  recently 
experienced  the  sharpness  of  Cromwell’s  weapons  in  the 
bloody  field  of  Dunbar.  But  the  bitterness  of  religious 
dissension  had  sunk  more  deeply  into  their  hearts  than 
among  the  non  conformists  of  the  south  ; and  their  zeal, 
while  it  was  considerably  more  hot,  was  less  allayed  by 
any  infusion  of  toleration.  Availing  themselves  of  the 
youth  and  necessities  of  the  prince,  they  ceased  not  to 
importune  him,  till  he  gave  his  reluctant  consent  to  the 
Covenant,  and  even  expressed  some  attachment  to  their 
discipline.  He  was  compelled  to  endure  the  full  mea- 
sure of  their  spiritual  tyranny,  and  to  experience  the 
most  mortifying  proofs  that,  under  their  rule,  liberty 
would  be  unknown,  and  the  claims  of  conscience  would 
be  harshly  contemned.  Still  they  beheld  in  the  grand- 
son of  James  a ruler  sprung  from  their  ‘own  lineage, 
and  a sharer  of  their  own  blood  ; a circumstance  which 
consoled  them  for  the  loss  of  a resident  government,  as 
well  as  for  the  severe  restraint  to  which  they  had  been 
subjected  during  the  ascendency  of  the  commonwealth. 

Sixty  years  had  not  worn  out  the  remembrance  of  the 
haughtiness  directed  against  them,  when  they  first 
crossed  the  Tweed  as  subjects  of  the  some  crown,  nor  of 

• Krnnrt,  Krgitler,  p.  354.  Slate  Trtalt,  Tol.vi.  n.  105.  Ilralli, 
p.  471.  Fepys,  vol.  i.  p.  167.  ,4Th’t*  m.iruinj  (January  7th) 
iunr«  wu  brought  tn  me  to  my  bedside  that  there  hail  ben  a 
great  stir  in  the  city  this  night  by  the  fanathpies,  who  had  beea  up 
•ad  killed  six  or  servo  nru.* 
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History-  the  jealousy  i impartible  from  the  condition  of  those 
■'  who  are  united  in  political  ties  with  a people  richer, 

from  more  powerful*  and  more  refined  than  tliemselves. 

16<K)  " prepossession*  they  were  perhaps  still  more 

to  ‘ disposed  than  their  southern  neighbours  to  welcome  the 
A D King  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors  ; and  but  fur  their 

168s  religious  prejudices  the  harmony  would  not  have  been 

less  complete  nor  less  permanent** 

Causci  of  It  is  remarked  by  a contemporary  annalist  that  “ upon 
dUsatisfac-  his  Majesty's  happy  restoration  to  the  exercise  of  his 
twm,  government,  it  might  have  been  concluded  that  our 
thoughts  would  have  been  so  filled  with  the  pleasure* 
of  freedom  from  tyranny  in  the  stale  and  schism  in  the 
church,  that  no  room  should  have  been  left  for  com- 
plaints and  jealousies.  But  people  of  all  ranks,  espe- 
cially the  nobility*  were  so  exhausted  by  former  wars, 
and  their  expectations  were  so  raised  by  the  nn mixer  of 
places  then  vacant,  and  the  selfish  opinion  of  having 
deserved  all  at  this  prince's  hand,  to  whom  and  to 
whose  glorious  father  almost  every  considerable  person 
pretended  to  have  done  some  service,  that  more  thought 
themselves  disobliged  by  these  disappointments,  than 
happy  in  the  general  revolution ; whilst  those  who  were 
advanced  thought  they  were  rather  paid  than  gratified, 
and,  having  missed  greater  employments,  undervalued 
those  they  possessed,  or  became  dissatisfied  by  seeing 
their  enemies  preferred  as  well  as  themselves.”! 
ocottiVh  The  Ear!  of  Lauderdale,  who  had  shared  in  the 
ministry,  sufferings  of  the  loyalists,  was  not  unnaturally  admitted 
to  the  confidence  of  Charles,  though  not  greatly  recom- 
mended either  by  his  religious  principles  or  moral  con- 
duct. lie  prevuiled  upon  the  King  to  reduce  the  forti- 
fications which  had  been  erected  by  Cromwell  to  keep 
the  natives  in  check,  and  to  withdraw  most  of  the  troops 
whom  Monk  had  left,  when  lie  proceeded  on  hi*  memo- 
rable march  southward.  The  next  step  was  to  summon 
parliament,  or  rather  the  committee  of  estates,  which 
had  been  nominated  in  the  year  1651,  and  General 
Middleton,  now  raised  to  the  peerage,  was  appointed 
Commissioner;  Lord  Glencairn  was  named  Chancellor; 
Roiho«,  President  of  the  Council ; and  the  Earl  of 
Crawford,  Treasurer.  It  was  at  first  objected  that  the 
Parliament  of  1650,  which  had  authorized  this  Com- 
mittee, was  nut  itself  either  free  or  strictly  legal,  be- 
cause all  who  had  served  under  Montrose  were  debarred 
from  appearing  in  it;  and  it  was,  therefore,  moved  that 
no  oue  who  had  lieen  selected  by  a Inwly  of  men  so  little 
Committee  &ltached  to  his  lute  Majesty  should  now  be  entrusted 
5f  Estates  w**h  lbe  government.  This  motion,  however,  was 
meet.  speedily  overruled,  on  the  grouud  that  many  of  the 
nobility,  hud  themselves  been  concerned  in  that  rebel- 
lion, and  had  even  carried  arms  against  the  royal  lieute- 
nant, though  aware  of  his  being  fortified  with  a com- 
mission from  the  crown.  But  in  whatever  spirit  they 
had  originally  convened,  when  the  vigilant  eye  of  the 
Protector  was  known  to  watch  their  proceeding*,  they 
manifested,  under  the  directiou  of  Middleton,  the  moat 
unbounded  obsequiousness.  They  assembled  for  business 
oil  the  23d  August,  and,  in  the  first  instance,  signalized 
their  zeal  against  several  officers  who,  in  the  year  1650, 
had  deserted  from  the  King's  army,  on  account  of  the 

* The  day  on  which  the  Will*  of  Dunbar  was  fought,  Charles 
wrote  to  Secretary  Nicholas,  from  Psnh,  in  these  terras: — “No- 
thing could  have  e mfinned  me  more  to  the  church  of  England 
than  being  here  and  seeing  their  hypocrisy." 

t Memoir*  of  the  .Ifflun  of  SmtfaHii,  by  Sit  George  Mackenzie, 

p.5. 


celebrated  Remonstrance,  which  tore  the  Presbyterian  Annals  of 
community  in  pieces.  They  also  issued  orders  to  de-  Britain, 
face  the  inscriptions  which  were  on  the  tombs  of  the 
Rev.  Alexander  Henderson,  and  George  Gillespie,  both  Fro®1* 
distinguished  leaders  of  the  covenanters  ; and  at  the  **  P* 
HUM  time,  commanded  that  l he  work  of  Rutherford, 
entitled.  Ler,  R? r,  and  full  of  republican  principles,  A D 
should  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman,  jggg 
These  steps  were  not  a little  alarming  to  the  party,  who 
could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  their  licentious  dis- 
quisitions would  no  longer  be  tolerated,  even  by  the  very 
men  who  had  prompted  them  to  the  most  violent  of 
their  excesses. 

Tile  Committee  of  Estates  were  on  the  12th  De-  ^ new  ^*r" 
cember  relieved  from  their  duties  by  a new  Parliament.  ^^1**. 
which  had  been  regularly  summoned  to  meet  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  though  afterwards  prorogued  to  the  1st  of 
January  following.  The  nobility  and  gentry  appeared 
in  great  numbers  on  the  day  appointed ; and  never  was 
any  assembly  more  subservient  to  the  power  which  had 
called  them  together:  “ For  the  Act  of  Indemnity  not 
being  yet  pa&sed,  many  dural  not,  and  because  of  great 
expectations  and  promises  many  would  not.  oppose  any 
thing  thut  was  craved  ; and  all  ranks  and  degree*  of 
men  had  been  so  lately  tamed  into  a slavish  submission 
by  the  usurpers,  that  they  were  ashamed  to  allow  less 
power  to  their  own  King  than  to  a mere  stranger.”* 

They  accordingly  annulled  at  once  all  laws  which  had 
pussed  since  1633,  under  the  pretext  that  violence  had 
been  employed  to  procure  the  absent  of  the  King  and 
his  father  to  these  several  statutes.  The  Ijordx  of  the 
Articles,  after  some  opposition,  were  again  restored, 
anil  various  branches  of  the  prerogative  established  in 
their  full  extent. 

It  could  no  longer  lie  doubted  that  an  attempt  would  Measures 
be  made  to  re-model  the  church,  and  bring  it  into  a adopted  for 
greater  conformity  to  a monarchical  government.  But,  Kpiteopacy 
on  this  head,  the  ministers  of  Charles  were  far  from  in  Seut- 
being  unanimous ; for  while  I-auderdale  recommended  land, 
compliance  with  the  more  violent  party  in  the  north, 
whose  prejudices  rendered  them  averse  to  the  Anglican 
model,  his  colleagues  endeavoured  to  persuade  his 
Majesty  that  the  people  of  Scotland,  generally  speaking, 
being  disgusted  with  the  turbulence  and  hypocrisy  of 
the  Presbyterian  clergy,  would  gladly  adopt  any  change 
which  would  free  them  from  such  vulgar  despotism. 

The  weight  of  Clarendon’s  opinion  and  counsel  was 
added  to  the  argument*  of  those  who  favoured  Episco- 
pacy ; and  it  was  therefore  resolved  that  the  more 
ancient  polity  should  be  restored.  In  taking  this  step, 
the  King  exposed  himself  in  the  eye*  of  the  Presbyte- 
rians to  the  charge  of  insincerity ; for,  on  the  10th  day 
of  August,  1660,  he  had  dictated  a letter  to  one  of  their 
leaders,  giving  assurance  of  his  intention  to  “protect 
ami  preserve  the  government  of  the  church  of  Scotland, 
as  it  is  settled  by  law,  without  violation  ; and  to  coun- 
tenance in  the  due  exercise  of  their  functions  all  such 
minister*  who  shall  behave  themselves  dutifully  and 
peaceably,  as  becomes  men  of  their  calling."  They  con- 
sidered that  their  polity  rested  on  the  basis  of  law,  though 
founded  during  the  contention*  of  civil  war,  when  the 
authority  of  the  Sovereign  and  of  the  Legislature  were 
equally  disregarded ; a point  on  which  the  directors  of 
the  royal  council  probably  entertained  a different  Op»- 


+ Mackeaziir,  p.  19;  who  assign*  motives  to  the  principal 
actors  not  highly  creditable  to  their  patriotism. 
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nion.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  cabinet 
of  Charles  incurred,  very  unnecessarily,  the  imputa- 
tion of  acting  a dishonest  part,  and  of  deceiving  men 
whom  they  might  otherwise  have  easily  gained.  The 
legislature,  which  met  on  the  1st  of  January,  1062,  voted 
by  a large  majority  that  all  parliaments  held  since  the 
year  1040  should  be  declared  null  and  void,  thus  can- 
celling all  the  acts  on  which  Presbyterianism  was  under- 
stood  to  repose.  In  answer  to  the  opponents  of  this 
measure,  which  blasted  the  hopes  of  a large  and  influ- 
ential body  of  men.  Lord  Middleton,  the  Commissioner, 
replied  that,  though  the  late  King  had  sanctioned  the 
laws  which  were  now  abolished,  he  was  not  then  a free 
agent,  but  virtually  under  restraint ; and  that  the  cala- 
mitous state  of  his  affairs  in  England  led  him  to  ap- 
prove several  decisions  of  the  House  which,  in  other 
circumstances,  he  would  have  warmly  condemned.  The 
true  meaning  of  the  Sovereign  was  afterwards  expressed 
in  an  act  passed  in  the  same  session,  in  which  it  was 
declared  to  be  “ his  Majesty's  resolution  to  maintain  the 
true  Protestant  religion  in  its  purity  of  doctrine  and 
worship,  as  it  was  established  within  this  kingdom 
during  the  reigns  of  his  royal  father  and  grandfather  of 
blessed  memory/’  And  as  to  the  constitution  of  the 
church,  it  was  resolved  to  settle  and  secure  the  same, 
in  such  a frame  as  should  be  mo*t  agreeable  to  the  word 
ot  God,  most  suitable  to  monarchical  government,  and 
most  complying  with  the  public  peace  and  quiet  of  the 
kingdom/’  The  way  being  thus  paved,  four  Bishops 
were  consecrated  in  Westminster  Abbey,  on  the  15th 
of  the  following  December,  namely,  Sharp,  Hamilton, 
Fairfoul,  and  Leighton,  only  one  of  the  Scottish  pre- 
lates having  survived  the  changes  and  chances  of  the 
great  rebellion. • 

As  no  promise  of  indemnity  had  been  made  to  the 
Scots,  prior  to  the  return  of  the  King,  it  obviously  re- 
mained in  his  power  to  make  what  examples  he  should 
think  proper  of  judicial  puuishment,  with  the  view  of 
vindicating  the  principles  of  the  ancient  constitution  so 
violently  overthrown.  The  Marquis  of  Argyle,  by  his 
tergiversations  and  popular  pro|*nsilies,  had  rendered 
himself  extremely  obnoxious  to  the  government,  and 
was  therefore  marked  «*ut  as  the  first  victim  to  political 
justice.  During  the  ascendency  of  the  Covenant,  he 
stood  forward  as  a leader  of  the  party  who  were  most 
opposed  to  the  interest  of  the  crown  ; and  when  the 
domination  of  the  Protector  was  established,  he  not 
only  acknowledged  the  authority  on  which  it  was 
founded,  hut  consented  to  act  us  a representative  in 
Parliament,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  usurper. 
Aware  that  he  had  lost  ground  in  the  affections  of 
Charles,  he  repaired  to  London,  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  explain  the  more  doubtful  parts  of  his  conduct, 
and  to  recover  the  confidence  of  the  monarch ; but 
upon  his  arrival,  instead  of  being  received  at  court,  he 
was  committed  to  the  Tower,  on  the  charge  of  being 
accessory  to  the  murder  of  the  late  King.  His  trial 
was  ordered  to  take  place  in  Scotlaud,  the  scene  of  his 


crimes,  where  he  was  doomed  to  encounter  much  bitter 
animosity,  directed  as  well  against  his  person  as  his  _n  B' . 
family,  and  to  find  the  seat  of  the  Judge  occupied  by 
individuals  on  whose  minds  the  resentment  of  past  ^ D 
wrongs  made  a deeper  impression  than  could  be  pro- 
duced  by  legal  arguments  or  the  clearest  evidence.  ^ 

The  cruelties  inflicted  on  the  royalists  during  the  civil  a.  j>, 
war,  and  the  severities  exercised  on  the  followers  of  ]5Bg. 
Montrose,  after  the  surprise  at  Philiphaugh,  were  not 
forgotten  in  his  indictment.  He  was  found  gudty,  and 
sentenced  to  be  beheaded ; a measure  which  was  acce- 
lerated, and  perhaps  confirmed,  by  the  production  of 
certain  letters  forwarded  by  Monk,  to  whom  they  had 
been  written  in  confidence  by  the  Marquis,  at  the  time 
when  both  were  serving  under  the  banners  of  Cromwell. 

In  thcae  secret  communications  Argyle  expressed  a 
strong  attachment  to  the  Protector's  government,  and 
some  degree  of  zeal  for  the  maintenance  of  his  power; 
feelings  which  can  hardly  be  deemed  consistent  with 
the  loyalty  he  professed  towards  his  lawful  Sovereign 
at  different  stages  of  the  memorable  contest  in  which 
he  bore  a conspicuous  part.* 

Soon  after  tins  nobleman  had  expiated  on  the  scaf-  Kxeruiion 
fold  the  errors  or  delinquencies  of  his  political  life,  the  ofG-utluy, 
doom  of  law  reached,  in  a similar  manner,  a fana-  the 
tical  preacher  named  Guthry,  who  was  accused  of  fo-  Pr*ach*r- 
menting  rebellion,  both  by  his  discourses  and  writings 
of  depreciating  the  authority  of  the  King,  and  even  of 
having  uttered  against  him  some  personal  indignities. 

Animated  by  an  ardent  enthusiasm,  he  maintained  at 
the  bar,  the  doctrines  he  had  recommended  to  others, 
and  on  which  he  had  formed  his  own  conduct ; defend- 
ing the  principles  which  distinguished  the  class  of 
divines  of  whom  be  might  be  accounted  the  head, 
though  utterly  subversive  of  all  subordination,  whether 
in  church  or  state.  He  died  with  firmness,  and  in  the 
very  spirit  of  a martyr,  though  his  proceedings  were 
not  generally  approved  even  by  those  who  acknow- 
ledged his  sincerity  and  lamented  his  fate.f 

I n Ireland  mutters  proceeded  towards  a settlement  L,f 
with  greater  speed,  though  not  perhaps  with  a greater  Ireland, 
regard  to  conflicting  claims  than  in  the  counties  north 
of  the  Tweed.  A convention  of  estates  met  at  Dublin 
ou  the  7th  of  Februory,  1660;  and  after  choosing  Sir 
James  Hurry  for  their  chairman,  they  proceeded  to 
husine&g,  by  asserting  an  entire  independence  of 
England.  It  soon  appeared  that  the  majority  were  in 
favour  of  monarchical  government;  and  hence,  in  defi- 
ance of  the  council  of  slate,  now  under  the  direction  of 
Lambert,  they  concerted  measures  for  the  restoration  of 
the  exiled  King.  The  whole  nation  ran  with  their 
wonted  ardour  into  this  measure,  and  Charles  was  pro- 
claimed at  Dublin  on  the  14th  of  May.  Sending  Lord 
Broghill  and  Sir  Charles  C’ootc  as  their  Commissioners, 
they  besought  His  Majesty  to  call  a ’'Parliament,  con- 
sisting of  Protestants,  to  appoint  a Chief  Governor  and 
council,  to  grant  a general  pardon  and  indemnity,  a 
confirmation  of  judicial  proceedings,  and  above  all,  to 


* The  following  is  on  extract  from  the  remitter  of  Archbishop 
Juxon,  ia  the  Library  at  Lambeth  “ James  Sharpe  was  conse- 
crated Archbishop  of  8t.  Andrews.  Andrew  Kairfull,  Archbishop 
of  Glasgow.  Rotwrt  Leighton,  Bishop  of  Dumhlanr,  and  James 
Hamilton,  Bishop  of  Galloway,  on  the  15th  day  of  IXcemUr, 
1661,  in  St.  Peters  church.  Westminster,  by  Gilbert,  Bishop  of 
London,  ComisiUiary  to  the  Archbishop  uf  Canterbury  ; and  the 
Right  Reverend  Georpr,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  John,  Bishop 
of  Carlisle,  end  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Landsif,  were  present  and 
assisting.* 


• Slate  Trials,  voL  ii.  p.  418.  vii.  379.  Wudrow,  veil.  i.  p.  Ill — 
155,  octavo  edition.  lhurtuc.  Slate  Papers,  vol.  vl.  p.  341. 
viL  584. 

f Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  126,  says  of  him,  “ He  was  a resolute  and 
slid  nun  : he  confessed  and  justified  all  that  he  had  donu.  The 
defence  ho  made  signified  nothing  to  justify  himself,  hut  laid  a 
great  (usd  on  presbytery,  since  he  made* it  out  beyond  all  dispute 
that  he  had  acted  on  their  principles,  which  mode  them  the  more 
odiuus,  as  having  among  them  some  of  the  worst  maxims  of  the 
church  of  Rome.*’ 
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History,  give  authority  for  Milling;  the  estates  of  the  natives  who 
J had  been  transplanted  into  Connaught.  But  these 
proposals  could  not  be  carried  into  effect  without  ex- 
citing much  dissatisfaction  ; for  the  Iri-'h  who  had  been 
expelled  by  Cromwell  still  entertained  the  hope  of  being 
restored  to  their  lands,  while  the  soldiers,  and  other  ad- 
venturers into  whose  hands  they  had  fallen,  were  dis- 
posed to  add  to  the  advantages  of  actual  possession  the 
claims  of  legal  right. 

It  was  not  unfortunate  for  the  King  that  the  urgency 
of  affairs  in  England  prevented  his  government  from 
directing  their  attention,  in  (he  first  instance,  to  the 
condition  of  hi*  Irish  subjects ; for  as  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  exercise  strict  justice  towards  all,  »o 
would  it  have  proved  impossible  to  confer  satisfaction 
upon  any.  He  began  by  appointing  the  Earls  of 
Orrery  and  Mountrath,  together  with  Sir  Charles 
Eustace,  a*  Lord*  Justice*  of  the  country,  investing 
them  with  suitable  power  to  decide  on  the  pretension* 
of  the  several  classes  of  men  who  demanded  the  secu- 
rity or  the  restoration  of  property.  Meanwhile  the 
despair  of  the  parties  themselves  suggested  a scheme  of 
adjustment  which  the  sovereign  authority  might  not 
Art*  of  set-  otherwise  have  been  able  to  accomplish.  The  adven- 
tJemrnt  re-  turere,  as  they  were  called,  os  well  os  the  military 
settlers  to  whom  grants  had  from  lime  to  lime  been 
made,  concluding  that  any  security  recognised  by  law 
would  be  preierable  to  their  present  tenure,  proposed, 
as  the  bast*  of  a new  arrangement,  that  every  one  of 
them  should  relinquish  a fourth  part  of  his  claims,  in 
order  to  raise  a fund  for  indemnifying,  to  a certain  ex- 
tent, such  of  the  old  Irish  as  were  thought  worthy  to 
get  back  their  estate*.  His  Majesty  received  the  pro- 
position with  the  greatest  joy;  and,  after  some  delay, 
an  act  of  settlement  was  passed,  which  contributed 
somewhat  to  establish  quiet  in  the  eastern  and  nortliern 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  west  and  south  a gloomy 
silence  prevailed ; the  inhabitants,  though  far  from  being 
contented  with  this  arbitrary  distribution  of  national 
property,  were  either  afraid  or  unwilling  to  disturb  the 
public  peace;  and  the  provisional  government,  eager  to 
realize  the  king's  beneficent  intention*  towards  all  who 
were  loyal  or  even  quietly  disposed,  wisely  shut  their 
eyes  to  such  symptom*  of  disalfection  as  they  could 
safely  overlook.  On  this  occasion  the  Marquis  ot 
Ormonde  received  a grant  of  ail  the  land*  which  had 
belonged  to  his  ancestors ; a deed  of  gratitude  to  a 
noble  person  who  had  served  him  and  his  father  with 
unexampled  honour,  fidelity,  and  attachment.* 

It  was  the  hard  fate  of  Charles  to  lie  called  upon  to 
reconcile  impossibilities;  to  reward  the  adherents  of  his 
cause  without  exciting  the  resentment  of  those  at  whose 
expense  such  an  act  of  gratitude  must  be  performed ; 
and  to  punish  the  enemies  of  royalty  without  creating 
such  a degree  of  re-action  as  would  necessarily  endanger 
bis  throne.  Though  the  kingdom  presented  every 
where  the  appearance  of  tranquillity,  the  different  par- 
lie*  continued  to  look  on  each  other  with  jealousy  and 
fear.  Thai  there  were  many  who,  if  they  had  possessed  the 
means,  were  sufficiently  inclined  to  overturn  the  govern- 
ment, cannot  be  doubted  ; and  these,  by  the  imprudence 
of  their  language,  might  occasionally  minister  just  cause 
of  suspicion  to  the  members  of  the  cabinet ; but,  at  the 


DifKcuU'cs 
which  the 
King  had 
to  en- 
counter. 


• The  Contammiiam  •/  Ciaren  don't  Lift,  p.  115 — 117.  Carte, 
Ormonde.  1600.  MaC|  hersun,  Hutary,  vol.  i.  p.  28.  For  the 
mam  fad*  relative  to  Scotland,  the  reuder  will  find  sunie  interest- 
ing notices  in  Mackeur-ie's  History,  p,  40 — 49. 


same  time,  there  were  also  many  who  made  it  their  Annalaof 
business  to  discover  traces  of  guilt  in  conduct  which  Britain, 
was  either  innocent  or  indifferent,  and  who  constantly 
besieged  the  council  with  the  history  of  their  alarm*  and 
with  hints  of  treason.  Most  of  these  person*  met  with  J550' 
deserved  neglect ; but  as  greater  credit  was  lliought  |o 
due  to  some,  their  discoveries  were  communicated  to  D 
Parliament,  and  arrest*  sometimes  followed.  It  ha*  1688. 
been  asserted  that  these  plots  had  no  real  existence, 
being  fabricated  by  the  ingenuity  of  Clarendon,  who 
sought,  it  is  said,  by  encouraging  unfounded  apprehen- 
sions, to  procure  the  sanction  of  th«  legislature  to  the 
measures  which  he  meditated  against  the  non-conform- 
ists. But  it  ha*  been  candidly  urged  in  reply,  that  the 
author*  of  this  charge,  so  disgraceful  to  his  character, 
were  meu  whose  sufferings  on  account  of  religion  made 
them  his  enemies,  and  who  never  supported  their  asser- 
tions with  any  satisfactory  proof.  Nor  i*  it  undeserving 
of  remark  that,  at  the  very  same  moment,  the  royalists 
suspected  him  of  a secret  connexion  with  the  republi- 
cans, because  he  received  their  informations  with  an  air 
of  coldness,  and  even  with  expressions  of  disbelief.  • 

These  rumours,  however,  though  little  regarded  by  Trial  of 
the  chancellor,  had  a considerable  effect  on  the  fears  Van*  and 
and  temper  of  the  two  Houses,  whose  zeal  for  the  L*rabert* 
punishment  of  the  regicides,  still  in  prison,  greatly  out- 
stripped the  desire*  of  the  king.  He  endeavoured  to 
mitigate  their  rage,  and  to  refrain  from  passing  sen- 
tences which  be  could  not  refuse  to  execute.  Bui  these 
humane  views  he  did  not  succeed  in  recommending  to 
the  Commons  who,  alter  immolating  several  distin- 
guished victims  turned  their  thought*  to  Lambert  and 
Vane.  Charles  was  desirous  to  leave  them  in  confine- 
ment without  further  molestation,  and  to  give  them  oil 
the  advantages  of  the  intercession  which  had  been  made 
in  their  favour  soon  after  his  return.  The  lower  House, 
forgetful  of  this  appeal  to  the  royal  clemency,  ordered 
the  Attorney -genera I to  prosecute  them,  and  at  length, 
by  repeated  addresses,  extorted  the  consent  of  the 
crown.  The  fate  of  these  two  republicans  is  well 
known.  The  former,  whose  courage  seemed  to  be 
subdued  by  imprisonment,  quailed  before  the  judge*, 
acknowledged  his  errors,  and  pleaded  for  mercy.  The 
sentence  of  death  was  therefore  commuted  into  per- 
petual banishment ; and  in  the  island  of  Guernsey  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
fine  arts.  Vane,  on  the  other  hand,  defended  his  prin- 
ciples and  maintained  the  lawfulness  of  his  doings  under 
the  authority  of  Parliament,  the  supreme  power  of  the 
nation ; and  though,  in  such  circumstances,  he  could 
not  be  regularly  convicted  of  having  violated  any  of 
the  statutes  constituting  treason,  he  was  found  guilty  of 
having  levied  war  against  the  sovereign.  He  paid  the 
penalty  of  that  crime  with  (lie  utmost  constancy  and  reso- 
lution ; showing  a contempt  of  death  and  a firmness  of 
nerve  which  were  thought  to  indicate  a certain  alienation  of 
miud.orat  least  a very  morbid  exeitementof  the  feelings. f 

The  fears  of  the  royalists  and  the  uncertainty  which  Corpora- 
still  attended  the  direction  of  the  public  mind,  suggested  lion  Act 

• LiiiKfird,  vol.  xii.  p,  34.  Muncltton.  .drrvunt,  Lanudowne 
MSS.  998.  f.  346,  We  hare  already  alluded  to  the  charges  of 
Lord  Dover,  in  his  Historical  Inquiries  respecting  Clarendon. 

f Stott  IVittlt.  vol.  vi.  p.  119—118.  Harris,  vol.  v.  p.  32. 

Ludlow,  vol.  iii.  p.  89.  Pep\»,  vol.  L p.  275.  Ho  had  a blister 
or  issue  upon  his  nock,  which  he  desired  them  not  to  hurt ; ho 
changed  not  his  colour  or  speech  to  the  last,  but  died  justifying 
himself  ami  the  cause  he  had  stood  for,  and  spake  very  confi- 
dently of  hts  being  presently  at  the  right  band  ot'  Christ.'* 
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Ifivtory.  to  his  Majesty’s  advisers  other  expedients  for  securing 
v— «s/— the  permanence  of  the  new  order  of  things.  Both 
From  cavahers  ami  prediyterians  were  desirous  to  support  the 
a-  d.  interests  of  monarchy ; but  they  differed  not  less  with 
1660,  regard  to  the  means  for  accomplishing  that  end,  than 
to  with  respect  to  the  ultimate  objects  which,  as  lovers  of 
a.  o.  pheir  country,  they  ought  to  have  in  view.  They  were 
168S.  no(  BS  0|ie>  either  as  to  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  or 
the  constitution  of  the  church  : and  while  the  former 
considered  the  safely  of  the  nation  as  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  extension  of  authority  in  each,  the 
latter  manifested  a strong  jealousy  towards  the  King 
and  the  Bishops.  In  Parliament,  a3  well  perhaps  as 
throughout  the  country  generally,  the  party  attached  1o 
government  possessed  a decided  predominance ; but  it 
admitted  not  of  any  doubt  that,  in  cities  and  boroughs, 
the  popular  cause  was  supported  by  a powerful  majo- 
rity. Being  conscientiously  devoted  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical polity  now  re-established  in  the  realm,  and  con- 
vinced by  the  most  instructive  experience  that  the  true 
liberty  of  the  subject  was  best  protected  by  the  laws  of 
the  ancient  constitution,  combining  in  all  its  parts  a 
spiritual  with  a civil  sanction,  Lord  Clarendon  exerted 
himself  to  procure  such  a guarantee  tor  the  church  as 
might  at  nil  times  protect  it  against  the  formidable  in- 
fluence of  the  Dissenters.  He  induced  Parliament  to 
adopt  a measure,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Corpora- 
tion Act,  in  virtue  of  which,  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed with  the  power  of  removing  from  every  muni- 
cipal body  in  the  kingdom,  all  individuals  holding  office 
who  refused  to  qualify  themselves  by  renouncing  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  by  taking  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  by  acknowledging  the 
unlawfulness  of  taking  up  arms  against  the  King  on 
any  pretence  whatsoever.  With  respect  to  tire  admis- 
sion of  such  functionaries  in  future,  the  Act  provided 
that  no  man  should  he  eligible  who  had  not,  within  the 
year  preceding  his  election,  taken  the  sacrament  accord- 
ing to  the  usage  of  the  established  church. 

Objections  Plausible  objections  have  been  raised  against  the 
cotuidered.  rule,  which  makes  the  performance  of  a religious  duty 
an  indispensable  qualification  for  the  holding  of  a secu- 
lar office ; and  the  enforcement  of  it,  no  doubt,  must  be 
defended  on  the  ground  of  expediency  rather  than  on 
that  of  an  abstract  political  principle.  The  restriction 
applied  only  to  those  who  took  office  in  or  under  a cor- 
poration, and  who  thereby  acquired  the  exercise  of  a 
certain  degree  of  civil  authority;  hence,  after  a long 
rebellion,  during  which  the  passions  and  interests  of 
men  were  greatly  excited,  it  seemed  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  commit  no  power  to  the  hands  of  those  who  were  not 
known  to  be  favourably  disposed  towards  the  constitu- 
tion as  composed  of  its  spiritual  and  secular  elements. 
Nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  during  the  jealous 
government  of  the  Parliament  and  the  Protector,  all 
magistrates  liable  to  suspicion  had  bren  expelled  from 
the  corporations;  and  none  had  been  admitted  who 
gave  not  proofs  of  affection  to  the  ruling  | towers,  or 
who  refused  to  subscribe  the  Covenant.  To  leave  all 
authority  in  such  hands  would  have  proved  dangerous 
indeed,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  statute  now  described 
had  no  other  object,  in  the  first  instance,  than  to  expel 
such  individuals,  ns  had  either  intruded  themselves  by 
violence,  or  professed  principles  inimical  to  the  consti- 
tution. civil  anri  ecclesiastical.* 

* Stavirt,  13  Ihatlvt  it.  cap.  1.  part  2.  Fry  one  wrote 
againat  the  bill,  Alien.  Omm. 


This  measure  was  soon  followed  by  the  Act  of  Uni- 
fortuity,  which  provided  that  every  parson,  vicar,  or  . 
other  minister,  should  not  only  read  the  service  from  Frijm 
the  prayer-book,  but  declare  his  unfeigned  assent  and  k u 
consent  to  all  and  everything  thereiu  contained;  and  JfigO. 
also  that  every  such  minister  should  receive,  if  he  had  to 
not  already  received,  episcopal  ordination  before  the  a.  d. 
feast  of  St.  Bartholomew,  on  pain  of  deprivation.  It  16SS. 
has  been  remurked  as  singular,  that  several  parties  Act  of  Uni- 
concurrcd  in  promoting  this  bill,  more  on  the  ground  farnufy. 
of  dissension  than  of  agreement.  The  Independents, 
enraged  to  find  all  their  schemes  defeated  by  the  Pres- 
byterians, exeried  themselves  to  disappoint  their  former 
associates  of  that  indulgence  to  w hich,  from  their  recent 
services,  they  thought  their  communion  entitled.  The 
Roman  Catholics  again,  though  now  greatly  reduced 
in  numbers,  possessed  considerable  weight  at  court, 
and  had  besides  strong  claims  on  the  gratitude  of  the 
monarch.  But  finding,  from  the  temper  of  the  nation,  vi«w«  of 
that  no  favour  could  be  extended  to  them  us  a separate  (he  diffe- 
sect,  they  were  not  unwilling  that  a large  body  of  Pro-  rent  sects, 
lestants  should  endure  along  with  tlicm  the  inconveni- 
ences attached  to  non-conformity.  With  this  view  they 
lent  their  aid  towards  the  passing  of  an  Act,  the  opera- 
tion of  w hich  would  moat  certainly  alienate  the  Presby- 
terian from  the  Episcopalian,  and  probably  lead  to  the 
introduction  of  a general  indulgence  in  behalf  of  all 
classes  of  Dissenters.  In  this  proceeding  the  King 
followed  with  reluctance  the  footstep  of  his  council. 

He  thought  the  privations  attending  the  Act  of  Con- 
formity inconsistent  with  the  promises  he  had  made  in 
his  declaration  from  Breda,  and  wished  to  modify  or 
suspend  it.  The  *24th  of  August  was  fixed  as  the  day 
on  which  its  provisions  were  to  become  obligatory,  and 
he  looked  forward  with  pain  to  the  suffering  which  it 
could  not  (ail  to  produce.  But  lie  was  reminded  that 
the  persons  who  would  be  thereby  expelled  were  them- 
selves intruders,  and  that  they  were  doomed  to  sustain 
under  the  head  of  the  law  no  more  than  they  themselves 
had  inflicted  contrary  to  national  right  and  justice. 

These  arguments,  though  they  did  not  satisfy  him, 
were  held  of  sufficient  cogency  to  justify  the  course  dic- 
tated by  the  legislature  and  recommended  by  his  per- 
sonal friends  ; and  when  the  feast  of  Sr.  Bartholomew 
arrived,  a body  of  clergy,  usually  estimated  at  about 
two  thousand,  either  resigned  or  were  deprived  of  their 
livings.* 

The  necessities  of  state,  rather  than  any  inclination  ikclara- 
to  severity,  compelled  Charles  to  limit  his  benevolence  lion  of  la* 
towards  one  class  of  his  subjects,  so  far  ns  the  enjoy- 
men!  of  religious  freedom  and  a legal  provision  for  the 
clergy  were  concerned.  He  made  an  effort  to  procure 
for  all  the  benefit  of  a full  toleration  ; arid  the  failure  of 
his  scheme  reflects  rather  oil  the  bigoted  spirit  of  the 
age  than  on  his  zeal  and  liberality.  It  was  suggested 
to  him  that  he  might  exercise,  in  behalf  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  the  Independents,  and  Presbyterians,  that 
dispensing  power  which  wag  understood  to  be  lodged  in 
the  crown,  and  which  had  frequently  been  called  into 
action  by  his  two  immediate  predecessors  on  the  throne. 

To  meet  tile  views  of  those  members  of  his  cabinet  who 
were  friendly  to  this  policy,  he  prepared  a declaration, 
in  which  lie  expressed  his  intention  of  removing  from 
his  government  the  scandal  of  intolerance,  and  from 


* Clarendon,  p.  1.36.  Kenaut.  Rtyiiier,  p.  747.  Ralph,  vol.  i. 
p.  52.  Baxter,  Life,  part  u.  p.  429. 
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Hint  ary.  his  ©wn  character  the  imputation  of  insincerity.  He 
wan  aware  that  the  Act  of  Uniformity  was  regarded  by 
From  many  as  a proof  of  being  at  once  faithless  and  unprin- 
A*  ^ ciplcd  ; but  lie  urged  in  his  defence  that,  having  by 

L660.  SuCh  means  provided  for  the  settlement  of  the  church, 
he  certainly  intended  to  fulfil  bis  promise  of  securing 
.*1  ea*e  to  those  who,  through  scruples  of  conscience,  re* 
' ’ fused  to  conform.  For  this  purpose  he  would  make  it 
his  especial  care  to  solicit  from  Parliament  a formal 
licence  to  exercise  with  more  universal  satisfaction  that 
power  of  dispensing  with  penal  laws  which  he  conceived 
The  area-  to  be  inherent  in  the  kingly  office.  He  also  knew  that 
mentor  the  he  was  suspected  by  more  than  one  of  the  contending 
King*  parties  of  being  inclined  to  popery  ; an  artifice  by  which 
many  well  meaning  Protestants  had  been  seduced  to 
bear  arms  against  his  father,  and  which  was  now  brought 
forward  with  intentions  equally  disloyal.  Tn  reply  to 
this  insinuation,  his  Majesty  remarked  that  he  had  given 
convincing  proofs,  under  the  most  trying  circumstances, 
of  his  firm  adhesion  to  the  reformed  faith  : yet  he  could 
not  but  feci  that  the  greater  part  of  the  English  Catho- 
lics had  clung,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives  and  fortunes,  to 
the  cause  of  royally  and  of  the  church,  against  those 
who,  under  live  name  of  Protestants,  employed  fire  and 
sword  for  the  destruction  of  both ; and  therefore  he 
openly  avowed  that  he  did  not  mean  to  exclude  members 
of  the  Romish  communion  from  some  share  of  that  in- 
dulgence which  he  had  promised  to  tender  consciences. 
It  would  he  unjust,  he  maintained,  to  refuse  to  those 
who  had  deserved  well  the  boon  which  was  granted  to 
those  who  had  merited  reproof;  and  he  did  not  conceal 
that  the  laws  against  Catholics  were  so  rigorous,  that  to 
execute  them  would  impose  an  absolute  violence  on  his 
nature.  Rut  he  warned  the  adherents  of  the  exploded 
belief,  that  they  were  not  to  presume  so  much  on  his 
goodness  as  to  look  for  a full  toleration,  or  to  scandalize 
Protestants  by  the  open  practice  of  their  worship; 
otherwise  they  would  find  that  hr  knew  us  well  how  to 
be  severe  when  wisdom  required  it,  as  to  be  merciful 
when  charity  and  a sense  of  merit  claimed  indulgence 
from  him.* 

Thewheme  This  tenderness  towards  dissentients,  being  little 
defeated,  suited  either  to  the  temper  of  the  times  or  the  circum- 
stances of  the  nation,  was  not  encouraged  by  Parlia- 
ment. The  people  at  large,  too,  were  unable  to  compre- 
hend how  an  attachment  to  Prates  tan  train  could  be  re- 
conciled with  a desire  to  grant  any  degree  of  indulgence 
to  Roman  Catholics.  Both  Houses  expressed  a fixed 
resolution  to  withstand  any  bill  having  such  on  object; 
and  when  one  was  actually  introduced  into  the  Peers, 
the  opposition  was  so  violent  that  the  King  was  obliged 
to  acquiesce  in  the  relinquishment  of  his  favourite 
measure.  The  conduct  of  Clarendon  on  this  occasion 
withdrew  from  him.  to  no  small  extent,  the  confidence 
or  friendship  of  his  master,  ami  soon  afterwards  led  to 
that  estrangement  which  forms  a remarkable  incident  in 
the  history  of  these  two  personages.*)* 

• The  d«Urn*ion  is  to  be  found  in  Kennet,  Rrguttr,  p.  8-48 ; 
and  some  remarks  on  it  in  Lingard,  xii.  p.  103. 

f Journal  of  Comm- tit,  1663,  Fd.  27.  Journal  «f  Lorih,  vol. 
xi.  p.  478,  Ac.  In  the  Lift  o f Jamrt  the  S**atul,  vol.  i,  |*»  428, 
there  art*  some  reflection*  on  the  sincerity  of  Hyde  which  n-rm  net 
Well  grounded.  **  It  having  tiern  |iro|>o<rd  and  solicited  by  tho 
Lord  Roberts,  la>rd  Ashley  Copper  and  uthcis,  that  by  the  King* 
declaration  a toleration  shou  d he  granted  to  tender  contcicnct-a, 
in  pursuance  of  and  grounded  on  the  decimation  of  Breda,  it  w*9 
resolved  by  hi»  Majesty,  in»  private  council  hold  by  him  in  the 
Cbuacvlloi  * lodging*  at  Worcester  House,  that  a declaration  to 


When  the  Parliament  first  assembled,  on  the  9th  of  Annals  of 
May  1661,  Charles,  after  drawing  the  attention  of  the  Britain, 
members  to  other  matters  of  public  concern,  and  more 
especially  to  a faithful  observance  of  the  Act  of  Indem- 
nity  recently  passed,  thought  proper  to  advert  to  his  AlJJJ 
own  marriage.  I cannot  conclude,  said  he,  without  ^ * 
telling  you  some  news  that  I think  wilt  be  very  accept-  A D 
able  to  you  ; and  therefore  I should  think  myself  un-  jggq 
kind  and  ill-natured  if  I did  not  import  it  to  you.  I The  King 
have  been  often  put  in  mind  by  my  friends  that  it  is  announce* 
now  high  time  to  marry,  and  I have  thought  so  myself  *>_»»  inten- 
ever  since  I came  into  England;  but  there  appeared  t*0*1  ®( 
difficulties  enough  in  the  choice,  though  many  overtures  marT>,n8* 
have  been  made  to  me ; and  if  I should  never  marry 
till  I could  make  such  a choice  against  which  there 
could  be  no  foresight  of  any  inconvenience  that  may 
ensue,  you  would  live  to  see  me  an  old  bachelor,  which 
I think  you  have  no  desire  to  see.  I can  now  tell  you, 
not  only  that  I am  resolved  to  marry,  but  whom  I re- 
solve to  marry,  if  God  please ; and  towards  my  resolu- 
tion I have  used  that  deliberation  and  taken  that  advice 
as  I ought  to  do  in  an  affair  of  that  importance  ; and, 
trust  me,  with  a full  consideration  of  the  good  of  my 
subjects  in  general  as  of  myself, — it  is  with  the  daughter 
of  Portugal. 

The  basis  of  this  alliance  was  laid  much  deeper  than  Reasons  on 
the  personal  inclinations  of  Charles.  It  had  for  soma  which  ho 
time  been  the  avowed  policy  of  England  to  support  the  hi* 

interest  of  the  Portuguese  in  opposition  to  the  preten-  * 

aions  of  Spain;  and  the  example  supplied  by  Cromwell 
on  this  head  was  followed  by  the  legitimate  monarch, 
though  less  prepared  to  prosecute  it  with  vigour.  The 
prosperity  of  our  merchants  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies  was  thought  to  have  a dose  dependence  on  the 
government  of  Lisbon ; for  the  Spaniards,  who  had 
still  some  settlements  in  the  Great  Indian  Archipelago, 
continued  also  to  maintain  certain  claims  upon  Jamaica. 

These  considerations,  too,  derived  some  weight  from 
the  necessities  of  ihe  King;  for  Cathurine  was  to  bring 
with  her,  iu  the  form  of  dowry,  the  sum  of  five  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds,  besides  a forma)  permission  to 
occupy  Bombay  and  the  fortress  of  Tangier  on  the 
coast  of  Africa.  The  relations  between  France  and 
Spain,  at  the  same  period,  justified  in  the  mind  of 
Charles  the  decision  recommended  to  him  upon  other 
grounds.  Louis  XIV.,  who  had  just  ascended  the 
throne,  had  sagacity  enough  to  perceive  that  a marriage 
treaty  between  the  Court  of  Madrid  and  the  King  of 
England  would  almost  necessarily  involve  conditions 
detrimental  to  the  influence  and  even  to  the  possessions 
of  his  crown.  He  failed  not,  therefore,  to  negotiate 
through  a private  channel  with  his  royal  brother ; to  in- 
sinuate his  dislike  of  the  Spaniards;  and  to  advocate 
the  independency  of  Portugal.  On  the  20th  of  May 
the  ill-fated  Catharine  arrived  at  Portsmouth,  where 
she  was  received  with  due  pomp  by  her  husband,  whose 
affections  she  never  possessed,  and  from  whom  she 
never  could  attain  more  than  a respectful  deference.* 

The  popularity  of  the  King  was  assailed  on  all  hands  Sale  of 
by  measures  of  which  he  did  not  approve,  but  which  the  Dunkirk  on 

current  of  events  seemed  to  impel  with  uncontrollable  uoP°I,u1m 
* measure. 

that  purpose  should  be  hnrnght  into  the  House  of  Lonis,  the 
Duke  ht-iug  also  very  much  for  it ; hut  when  that  husiaem  came 
to  i*  iil'lvruards  debated  by  th«  Lords,  the  Chancellor  *[okts  vio- 
lently aguuut  it.” 

* Carte’*  Qremw/r,  re),  ii.  p.  254.  DpE*trsdes,  vol.  i.p.  157— 194. 

Clarendon,  Staff  Paper  t,  iii.  tuf. 
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force.  The  Bill  of  Indemnity  was  offensive  to  some  of 
the  cavaliers,  as  protecting  the  guilty  and  entailing 
neglect  upon  the  meritorious.  The  Act  of  Uniformity 
alienated  the  regards  of  a large  body  to  whom  he  was 
greatly  indebted  for  hi*  restoration;  and  his  apparent 
breach  of  promise  in  the  declaration  of  indulgence,  less- 
ened the  respect  of  others  who  were  bound  to  the  throne 
by  hereditary  attachment  and  even  by  the  ties  of  a loyal 
prejudice.  But  as  the  animosity,  excited  by  these 
public  proceedings,  was  directed  by  one  party  against 
another  with  more  intensity  than  it  was  pointed  by  any 
one  of  them  against  the  Sovereign,  the  credit  of  the 
government  was  not  thereby  generally  affected.  If  one 
suffered,  another  derived  an  advantage ; and  hence 
complaints  on  the  one  side  were  met  by  approbation 
and  triumph  on  the  other.  But  the  sale  of  Dunkirk  to 
the  French  was  so  odious  to  the  nation  at  large,  that  it 
was  loudly  condemned  with  hardly  any  exception.  The 
lavish  habits  of  the  King,  joined  to  a total  want  of  regu- 
larity in  his  disbursements  kept  him  in  a state  of  con- 
stant poverty ; and  as  the  Parliament  took  pleasure  iu 
reducing  him  to  a condition  of  dependence,  their  grants 
were  merely  sufficient  to  relieve  him  from  embarrass- 
ment, but  not  to  meet  the  increasing  wants  of  his  house- 
hold. According  to  the  notions  of  the  time,  Dunkirk 
was  esteemed,  in  some  sense,  as  the  private  property  of 
the  monarch,  which  he  was  under  an  - obligation  to 
maintain  : and  as  the  annual  expense  now  amounted  to 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds,  be 
considered  that  the  convenience  of  holding  a town  on 
the  opposite  coast  could  not  in  any  point  of  view  be 
equivalent  to  the  immense  outlay  with  which  it  was 
chargeable.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  two  House* 
would  have  concurred  in  relieving  his  Majesty  from  so 
great  a burden,  though  they  would  not  consent  to  grant 
him  an  adequate  supply  for  the  support  of  the  garrison, 
if  it  were  to  be  remitted  through  his  hands ; but 
Charles,  satisfied  with  the  approbation  of  the  chuncellor, 
who  uttached  little  value  to  a foreign  port,  transferred 
it  to  Louis  at  the  price  of  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds. 

But  the  depravity  of  the  court  much  more  than  the 
loss  of  Dunkirk  weakened  in  the  public  mind  the  love 
and  reverence  which  were  felt  at  the  Restoration  for  the 
exiled  Prince.  During  the  Commonwealth,  when  o re- 
ligious profession  was  very  generally  maintained,  both  by 
those  who  felt  and  by  those  who  did  not  feel  the  sacred 
obligations  which  bind  man  to  his  duty,  vice  was  com- 
pelled to  pay  its  usual  homage  to  virtue,  by  concealing 
its  own  features,  and  sometimes  by  borrowing  the  re- 
semblance of  a character  to  which  it  hud  no  claim.  This 
double  hypocrisy  was  at  length  attended  with  the  wonted 
results ; the  real  nature  of  both  classes  of  dissemblers 
burst  forth  with  an  aggravated  expression  ; and  ungodli- 
ness advanced  under  the  broad  gaze  of  the  world  with- 
out disguise  and  without  shame.  1 u such  circum- 
stances, the  personal  exertions  of  a good  King  might 
have  accomplished  much  in  favour  of  morality  uud  true 
religion.  But  Charles,  who  had  rarely  seen  piety 
severed  from  the  repulsive  accompaniments  of  morose- 
ness  or  affectation,  was  more  disposed  to  deride  the 
appearance  of  sanctity  than  to  encourage  the  inward 
feeling.  The  austerities  which  he  bad  witnessed  in  the 
north,  mrxed  up  with  ambition,  intolerance,  and  deceit, 
gave  rise  to  a degree  of  suspicion  and  aversion,  with 
reference  to  persons  of  much  outward  profession,  which 
unfortunately  led  him  to  extend  his  countenance  to  those 


who  boldly  divested  themselves  of  the  exterior  garb  of 
belief  and  decency.  To  this  unhappy  bias  were  added 
the  loose  habits  acquired  abroad,  during  his  wandering 
life,  and  encouraged  by  the  society  of  dissolute  compa- 
nions. The  example  of  the  French  court,  loo,  while 
it  accustomed  the  eye  of  Europe  to  criminal  excesses, 
might  be  held  by  the  easy  monarch  as  an  apology  for 
similar  manners.  But  the  English  people,  whose  no- 
tions of  social  propriety  were  more  strict,  could  not  be 
induced  U>  tolerate,  even  in  the  highest  ranks,  an  open 
departure  from  the  rules  of  virtue  ; and  accordingly  all 
writers  wh<»  have  marked  the  progress  of  eveuts  in  this 
reign,  trace  the  final  expulsion  of  the  Stuart  iiuuily  to 
the  licentious  course  of  living  which  disgraced  the 
palace  of  Charles  1 1.* 

The  summer  of  1663  witnessed  some  disturbances 
which,  though  not  originating  in  political  disaffection, 
afforded  an  intelligible  proof  ilia t the  materials  of  the 
constitution  were  not  yet  firmly  consolidated.  A partial 
rising  took  place  in  the  northern  counties,  excited,  it 
was  supposed,  by  a class  of  tnthusiasts  who  cherished 
the  hopes  peculiar  to  the  Fifth  Monarchy.  Some  of 
them,  indeed,  mixed  with  their  religious  visions  certain 
speculations  of  a more  secular  nature  ; complaining,  in 
particular,  that  the  Parliament,  by  having  continued 
more  than  three  years,  hud  violated  the  restrictions  of 
the  Triennial  Act,  passed  iu  the  reign  of  Charles  1. 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  acting  as  the  royal  lieute- 
nant, soon  suppressed  them,  and  after  the  infliction  of 
condign  punishment  on  a few  individuals,  tranquillity 
was  re-established.  This  incideui,  though  of  little  im- 
portance, considered  in  its  immediate  results,  proved 
the  occasion  of  some  legislative  measures  extending  to 
intervals  which  were  not  st  the  moment  contemplated. 
When  the  Houses  assembled  in  the  spring  of  1664,  the 
King  recommended  that  the  act  just  mentioned  should 
be  repealed  ; declaring  his  resolution  not  to  be  guided 
in  his  official  proceedings  by  the  methods  prescribed  in 
it.  That  statute  was  accordingly  abolished,  and  in 
place  of  its  several  provisions,  it  was  thought  enough  to 
substitute  a general  clause  that  “ Parliaments  should  not 
be  interrupted  above  three  years  at  the  most,”  au 
arrangement  of  which  both  parties  had  reason  to  repent 
before  the  eud  of  his  Majesty’s  reign. 

In  the  same  occurrence,  originated  the  Conventicle 
Act,  a concession  which  the  Commons  appear  to  have 
exacted  from  the  King,  iu  return  for  their  compliance 
with  his  wishes  in  regard  to  the  time  and  mauner  of 
elections.  By  this  cuactment  all  meetings  of  more 
than  five  individuals,  besides  the  family,  for  any  reli- 
gious purpose,  not  according  to  the  book  of  Common 
Prayer,  were  declared  seditious  and  unlawful.  Regard 
for  the  church  and  monarchy  was  the  motive  by  which 
the  abettors  of  this  intolerant  law  sought  to  justify  it  in 
the  eyes  of'  the  world ; and  as  the  operation  of  it  was 
limited  to  the  space  of  three  years,  it  was  obviously 
meant,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  os  nothing  more 
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• *■  We  are  much  indebted,”  *»y*  Mr.  Hallmm,  “to  the  memory 
of  Barbara,  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  Lcmiaa,  Duchess  of  Porta- 
mouth,  and  Mrs.  Eleanor  Girya.  We  owe  a tribute  of  gratitude 
to  the  Mays,  the  Killigrews,  the  ChitEncbes,  aud  the  Gminmonta. 
They  played  a serviceable  part  in  ridding  the  country  of  its  be- 
sotted loyalty.  They  saved  our  fathers  from  the  Star  Chamber 
and  the  High  Commission  Court ; they  laboured  iu  their  vocation 
against  standing  armies  and  corruption  ; they  pressed  forward  the 
great  ultimate  security  of  English  freedom— the  expulsion  of  the 
House  of  Stuait.'*  The  truth  here  is  mors  to  be  praised  ;hau  Um 
spirit  iu  wh>ch  it  is  expressed. 
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than  an  espcrimcnK.  An  evil,  inseparable  from  alt  such 
regulations,  wan  found  to  attach  in  a special  manner  lo 
this ; it  bore  with  the  greutesl  weight  on  the  most  con- 
scientious who  resolved  to  obey  the  laws  of  God  rather 
than  of  man.  Various  reasons  have  been  assigned  for 
such  studied  severity  on  the  part  of  the  people**  own 
representatives,  in  opposition  to  the  desire  of  the  King 
and  of  a large  party  within  the  precincts  of  his  court. 
There  was,  it  is  manifest,  the  hereditary  dread  of  popery 
which  the  event*  consequent  on  the  Reformation  had 
impressed  deeply  on  the  national  mind  ; and  to  this 
was  now  added  the  suspicion  that  many  among  the 
non-courormists,  disappointed  in  their  expectations, 
were  disposed  to  co  operate  with  the  Dutch  in  their 
designs  upon  England.  Rut  it  has  been  justly  observed 
that  the  Parliament  had  only  in  their  eye  the  malignity 
of  the  sectaries;  they  should  have  carried  their  attention 
farther,  to  the  chief  cause  of  that  malignity,  the  restraint 
under  which  they  laboured.* 

The  first  w'ar  in  which  Charles  was  engaged  had  for 
its  object  the  protection  and  increase  of  commerce.  The 
Hollanders  who  at  an  early  period  had  extended  their 
trade  to  all  the  quarters  of  the  globe  resented  what  they 
considered  the  encroachments  of  the  English  on  their 
province,  both  in  the  east  and  the  west.  Various  colli- 
sions had  taken  place  in  foreign  parts  between  the  mer- 
cantile shipping  of  either  nation  ; several  factories  had 
been  destroyed,  ami  some  island*  had  been  captured. 
The  complaints  of  the  merchants  were  eagerly  received 
bv  Parliament:  the  Commons  voted  an  address  in 
which  they  petilioned  his  Majesty  to  take  an  effectual 
course  for  the  speedy  redres*  of  these  injuries ; the 
Peers  approached  the  throne  with  similar  sentiments; 
and  Charles,  who,  perhaps,  did  not  enter  fully  into  their 
views,  contented  himself  with  an  assurance  that  lus 


would  demand  satisfaction  through  his  ambassador,  and, 
in  case  of  denial,  would  follow  out  their  recommenda- 
Proceed-  lion.  But  before  the  effect  of  negotiation  or  remnn- 
ioc*  i»f5ir  strance  could  be  tried,  hostilities  began.  At  the  request 
of  the  African  Company,  a small  squadron  was  de- 
o men.  jpnicbed  under  Sir  Robert  Holmes,  who,  alter  driving 
the  Dutch  from  several  stations  on  that  const,  crossed 
the  Atlantic,  and  possessed  himself  of  the  settlement  of 
New  Amsterdam,  originally  belonging  to  the  English, 
and  which,  in  honour  of  the  King’s  brother,  he  now 
culled  New  York.  As  war  was  not  yet  declared  on 
either  side,  the  cabinet  of  London  thought  it  not  proper 
to  recognize  the  hostile  proceedings  of  Ikilmes,  who,  in 
order  to  silence  the  complaints  of  the  Hollanders,  was 
(upon  hi*  return  from  his  conquests)  cast  into  prison. 
The  Statca-general.  meantime,  who  felt  that  their  flag 
had  been  subjected  to  an  insult,  resolved  to  retaliate  in 
a similar  manner.  Having  a fleet  in  the  Mediterranean 
employed,  in  conjunction  with  some  British  ships  under 
Sir  John  Lawson,  in  repressing  the  ravages  ol  the  Bar- 
bnry  pirates,  they  sent  private  instructions  to  their 
Exploit*  of  admiral,  De  Ruyter,  to  separate  himself  from  his  ally  at 
De  Ruyier.  t}ie  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  then,  with  a strong  hand, 
lo  wipe  away  the  reproach  inflicted  upon  their  country 
by  the  attack  of  Holme*.  In  pursuance  of  this  petty 
warfare,  a number  of  merchantmen  was  taken  by  both 


parties  ; and  soon  thereafter  the  King,  having  received  Aaruds  o f 
an  ample  vote  of  money  from  the  Common*,  issued  a Briuia*i 
formal  declaration  of  hostilities.*  V-Tv‘" 

It  is  still  a matter  of  doubt  whether  Louis  XIV.  in.  roa* 
tcrested  himself  in  fomenting  this  war.  or  whether  he 
did  not  actually  try  to  prevent  it.  His  policy,  from  the  ^ 
very  moment  he  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  is  A D> 

understood  to  have  bean  to  allow  the  two  maritime  l<j8S. 
powers  to  exhaust  themselves  in  struggles  with  each  Policy  of 
other  ; and  this  view  of  hi*  conduct  is  not  incompatible  Louis  XIV. 
with  his  offers  of  mediation  at  the  important  crisis  when 
he  was  about  to  engage  in  hostilities  with  Spain  and 
the  Empire.  Ilis  object  might  be  to  postpone  a rupture, 
though  he  had  no  wish  to  preserve  peace  between  the 
English  and  the  Dutch.  The  State*  insisted  upon  their 
right  to  hi*  aid  in  virtue  of  their  treaty  of  defensive  alli- 
ance ; while  Charles  neutralized  their  application  by 
pronrising  his  consent  to  the  conquest  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands  by  the  arms  of  France.  Louis  turned  a 
deaf  car  to  the  proposal,  Itecause  it  was  not  then  hi*  in- 
terest that  the  Hollanders  should  be  crushed,  and  the 
English  he  raised  to  the  undisputed  sovereignty  of  the 
ocean.1 f 

Early  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1665,  a powerful  fleet  Buttle  at 
was  ready  to  pul  to  sen,  under  the  command  of  the 
Duke  of  Y ork,  Prince  Rupert,  and  Lord  Sandwich. 

The  Dutch  left  their  port  in  the  month  of  May,  under 
the  direction  of  Opdam,  a dUtinguished  oflicer,  who 
was  appointed  to  occupy  the  place  of  De  lluvter,  not 
yet  returned  from  Ins  cruise  to  the  coast  of  America. 

The  hostile  squadrons  descried  each  other  not  far 
from  the  Norfolk  shore,  on  the  morning  of  the  third  of 
June ; and  after  some  display  of  seamanship  on  the 
part  of  the  two  admirals,  a regular  fight  cnmmenced. 

A heavy  fire  was  exchanged  during  four  hours  with 
doubtful  success,  when  Opdam’s  ship  blew  up.  and  the 
remainder,  stunned  by  this  accident,  fled  in  the  utmost 
confusion,  though  not  without  tile  loss  of  eighteen 
vessels  and  seven  thousand  men.f 

The  expenditure  incident  to  war,  rendered  it  necessary  Parliament 
for  Charles  to  call  together  his  Parliament ; and  a*  the  assemble* 
metropolis  was  at  that  time  labouring  under  the  visita-  ai  0*fe*®* 
tion  of  pestilence,  the  session  was  held  at  Oxford.  In 
his  speech  he  adverted  to  the  popular  character  of  the 
contest  in  which  the  country  was  engaged;  the  urgency 
with  which  they  had  pressed  him  lo  draw  the  sword  ; 
the  necessity  of  prosecuting  hostilities  with  vigour  ; and, 
finally,  to  certain  domestic  enemies  who  were  under- 
stood to  be  in  league  with  the  Dutch.  The  Commons 
granted  an  additional  supply  of  one  million  two  hun- 
dred und  fifty  thousand  pounds,  to  be  raised  by  monthly 
assessments,  after  the  manner  introduced  during  the 
rule  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and  found  so  efficacious 
a*  a financial  expedient.  The  vote  of  the  lower 
House  on  this  occasion  has  been  considered  more  than 
usually  important,  on  account  of  certain  conditions 
nttaclied  to  it,  namely,  that  the  money  should  be  applied 
for  a specific  purpose,  and  that  the  details  of  the  di&- 
bursemenl  should  be  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the 
member*.  Though  such  a restriction  was  not  by  any  Supplies 
means  new,  the  King**  minister*  were  disposed  to  resent  “ 


• Collier,  vol.  it,  p.  893,  remark*  that  the  behaviour  of  the 
no-i -conformists  grew  more  unacceptable  to  the  government.  It 
cannot  b«  clmied  then*  wan  some  umbrage  Riven  for  jealousy  nml 
caut'on.  Some  fanatics  to-'k  service  under  the  Dutch  against  iMr 

own  Prince  amt  country.  This  observation  applies  to  the  Five 
mile  Act,  but  the  same  fading*  were  in  activity  the  year  l>e foie 


• Clarendon.  196.  Pepy*.  voh  ii.  p.  1 73.  JWrstoirrr  de  Gram- 
monl.  Burnet,  Otra  T\met,  vol.  i.  |>.  187.  Jomrmti of  l-ordt,  vol. 

xi.  p.  590. 

♦ D’Kxlrades,  *ub  aan.  1664. 

! Clarendon,  Coatixamtio*,  vol.  ii.  p.  289.  life  if  Jamet  tit 
Srr$md,  vol.  t.  p.  415. 
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it  os  an  encroachment  on  (he  prerogative ; but  his 
Majesty,  who  was  unwilling  to  quarrel  with  the  Oppo- 
sition when  in  so  liberal  a humour,  made  no  objection 
to  the  clause  in  the  Bill  which  confined  the  grant  to  the 
expenses  of  the  war.  That  supplies  voted  by  Parlia- 
ment are  only  to  be  expended  for  particular  objects 
specified  by  the  representatives  of  the  people,  became 
from  this  time  an  undisputed  principle,  recognised  by  a 
practice  more  or  less  regular.  It  brought  with  it  the  ne- 
cessity of  laying  estimates  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; and  by  exposing  the  management  of  the  national 
revenues  to  the  eye  of  the  public,  has  given  to  the 
popular  branch  of  the  constitution  not  only  an  effective 
control  over  the  executive  government,  but,  in  some 
measure,  rendered  them  partakers  in  it.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  this  new  mode  of  taxation  introduced  a 
novelty  into  the  church.  Down  to  the  period  of  the 
civil  war  the  clergy  had  reserved  the  power  of  granting 
supplies  to  the  state  when  assembled  in  convocation; 
usually  voting  the  same  number  of  subsidies  as  were 
given  by  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  But  as  this 
method  could  not  be  applied  to  the  raising  of  money  by 
county  rates,  it  was  agreed  that  the  clerical  privilege 
should  lie  suspended  for  the  present,  with  a reservation 
of  the  right,  should  the  ancient  practice  ever  be  revived.* 
An  allusion  has  been  made  to  the  Plague  in  London 
as  the  cause  why  the  Parliament  met  at  Oxford.  The 
ravages  of  that  frightful  disease  were  attended  with  a 
great  loss  of  life,  and  also  with  the  most  oppressive 
terror,  which,  while  it  propagated  the  calamity,  rendered 
the  efforts  of  the  inhabitants  less  efficient  when  using 
the  means  of  cure  or  prevention.  Upwards  of  a hun- 
dred thousand  are  said  to  have  perished  in  the  capital 
alone ; and  in  the  following  season,  the  distemper 
raged  with  nearly  equal  violence  in  the  surroumling 
counties.  In  such  circumstances  the  triumph  gained 
by  the  Duke  of  York  over  the  Dutch  mode  little  im- 
pression on  the  public,  whose  thoughts  were  mainly 
directed  to  their  own  preservation.  The  wealthier 
classes  fled  from  the  crowded  streets  where  infection 
was  spreading  on  every  hand,  abandoning  their  nume- 
rous dependents  to  a misery  which  they  could  hardly 
mitigate,  and  which  the  most  unbounded  liberality 
could  not  have  removed.  But  it  is  nevertheless  true 
that  the  cessation  of  trade  and  the  want  of  employment 
were  tbund  to  augment  the  distress  to  which  the  indus- 
trious orders  were  otherwise  exposed;  it  being  calculated 
that  forty  thousand  servants  were  left  without  a home, 
and  that  as  many  labourers  found  themselves  deprived 
of  their  wonted  means  of  subsistence.^ 

The  war  with  Holland  afforded  an  opportunity  to  the 
discontented  to  renew  their  schemes  for  disturbing  the 
government.  Both  in  respect  to  religion  and  civil 
polity,  the  Hollanders  presented  a model  much  more 
agreeable  to  a large  body  of  the  nonconformists  than 
the  rule  by  a King  and  Bishops.  It  is  certain  that  De 
Witt  and  Louis,  in  their  communications  through 
D'Estradcs,  took  into  their  consideration,  among  other 
modes  of  distracting  the  measures  and  weakening  the 
force  of  Charles,  that  of  fomenting  disturbances  in 
England.  Aa  a proof  of  this  it  may  be  stated,  that 


* Journal  of  Comment,  .Vets  1665.  Six!.  17  Charles  II.  c.  1. 
Lift  of  Clarendon,  p.  315.  HalJam,  ConttUutiona/  U.tiary,  ii.  p. 


t D«for.  Hittory  of  the  Finger.  Ixomoloyia,  by  Hodges.  Evelyn, 
Diary.  *ol.  ii.  p.  245.  Ellis,  Leiten , Vel.  it.  p.  33.  Pcpys,  vul.  ii. 

p.  266. 
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Algernon  Sidney  went  to  Paris,  and  offered  to  procure 
a republican  rising  in  Britain,  if  the  French  monarch 
would  supply  hitn  with  a hundred  thousand  crowns. 
Louis  offered  only  twenty  thousand,  and  as  the  sum 
was  thought  insufficient,  the  matter  ended.  Clarendon, 
to  whom  these  intrigues  appear  not  to  have  been  un- 
known, adverted,  iu  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  Parlia- 
ment, to  domestic  foes  in  league  with  the  Dutch ; 
adding,  that  the  way  to  humble  enemies  abroad,  was  to 
provide  for  the  suppression  of  those  at  home.  Even 
during  the  plague,  the  plans  of  the  disaffected  were 
supposed  to  be  in  progress;  and  Lord  Albemarle,  who 
remained  iu  Loudon,  surrounded  by  the  dead  and  the 
distempered,  received  notice  that  an  attempt  on  the 
Tower  was  meditated  by  a hand  of  conspirators  insti- 
gated by  Colonel  Danvers.  Several  individuals  were 
apprehended  and  condemned  to  death  by  the  courts  of 
justice;  while  to  reach  those  who  continued  abrond, 
the  Parliament  passed  on  Act  of  Attainder  agaiust  all 
subjects  of  the  King  who,  after  a certain  day,  should 
continue  in  the  service  of  the  Statcs-Gcneral.* 

The  machinations  of  the  republican  party,  counte- 
nanced. as  it  was  imugined,  by  the  nonconformists, 
carried  the  Legislature  one  step  further,  with  the  view  of 
checking  the  influence  of  the  more  imprudent  among  their 
ministers.  On  the  30th  of  October  a Bill  received  the 
sanction  of  the  Commons,  prohibiting  all  such  persons 
from  coming,  unless  parsing  on  the  road,  within  five 
miles  of  any  city,  borough,  or  corporate  town,  in  which 
they  had  preached  or  taught  since  the  passing  of  the 
Act  of  Uniformity.  The  penalty,  in  case  of  disobe- 
dience, was  a fine  of  forty  pounds  for  every  offence,  and 
six  mouths'  imprison  me  ut,  if  they  refused  to  take  the 
(Kith  of  non-resistance.  A measure  so  harsh  could  not 
be  justified  except  on  the  ground  of  national  security, 
and  that,  too,  at  a time  when  a wnr  was  raging  which 
involved  the  maintenance  of  opinion  on  the  leading 
doctrines  of  constitutional  law,  not  less  than  the  in- 
terests of  commerce  in  our  distant  colonies.  The  Dutch 
were  even  united  to  land  forces  in  this  country,  to  co- 
operate with  the  partisans  or  the  exploded  Common- 
weal (h  in  England,  and  with  the  Covenanters  beyond 
the  Tweed  ; a fact  which  supplied  to  the  government 
the  strongest  reasons  for  the  restrictive  system  which 
they  found  it  expedient  to  adopt. 

Louis,  who  was  roused  by  the  Defensive  Alliance  to 
protect  the  Hollanders,  found  himself  now  called  upon 
by  these  republicans  to  interpose  with  bis  arms  or  his 
counsel  in  their  behalf.  But  it  suited  not  the  cautious 
policy  of  the  great  monarch  to  plunge  into  a war  with 
England,  whose  maritime  power  was  so  much  superior 
to  his  own.  He  professed  an  eurnest  desire  for  peace, 
endeavoured  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  two  com- 
mercial nations,  and  listened,  at  the  same  time,  to  the 
terms  proposed  by  each  as  the  price  of  his  neutrality  on 
like  one  hand,  and  of  his  active  aid  on  the  other.  At 
leugth  the  Bishop  of  Munster,  a restless  and  inconsistent 


Five-mite 

Ad. 


Lanis  joins 
the  Dutch. 


• The  existence  of  the  plots  now  mentioned  has  sometimes  been 
called  in  question,  and  the  correspondence  earned  on  between  the 
Dutch  ami  the  disaffected  in  Eui-Und  has  been  pronounced  a 
more  Action.  But  D'Estrades,  iu  his  letters  Iu  Louis,  admits  tho 
understanding,  and  expects  great  results  from  it.  “ Lei  Etatt  ont 
de  grande t intelligence*  en  £i'o44c,  el  far  mi  let  minulret  de  ievr  reli- 
gion en  Ang/elrrref  » . IS  E fait  entendre  anx  Etati  que  del  ipie 

voire  Majnlf  sc  declarer  a,  rile  a a*  fort  parti  d met  ire  rnrampagne, 
ei  qve  let  munttrtt  de  f Any  let  rr  re  de  la  mime  retijvm  de  crux  de 
ce  j* tyi  vumdent  In  mime  cholfS  &lcmoirtt  D’ t itradei,  voi.  U. 
p.  383,  quoted  by  Lingatd. 
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character,  threatened  to  invade  the  States.  The  French 
King  sent  six  thousand  troops  to  oppose  him,  and 
thereby,  in  fact,  took  an  open  part  against  Charles, 
who,  a few  months  before,  had  fallen  into  a misunder- 
standing with  the  court  of  Denmark,  on  account  of 
some  Dutch  ships  which  had  tuken  refuge  in  one  of 
their  harbours,  and  which  they  had  invited  the  English 
to  plunder.  Thus,  in  the  course  of  a very  brief  period, 
the  balance  of  power  turned  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
allies,  who  could  now  send  to  sea  a formidable  fleet  and 
threaten  all  the  shores  of  Britain  * 

On  the  1st  of  June,  1666,  (he  squadrons  of  France 
and  Holland  left  their  respective  ports,  prepared  to  meet 
their  antagonists,  and  compete  once  more  for  the  glory 
of  naval  pre-eminence.  The  Duke  of  Beaufort  com- 
manded the  former  ; the  latter  was  under  the  direction 
of  l>e  Ruyter  and  Van  Trorap ; but  a sanguinary  en- 
gagement took  place  before  the  Duke  could  join  his 
allies  or  take  any  *hare  in  the  contest,  though  it  con* 
tinned  during  the  unwonted  space  of  four  days.  Albe- 
marle, who  had  served  on  board  under  the  government 
of  Cromwell,  added  experience  as  a .sailor  to  the  cool- 
ness and  intrepidity  which  he  had  often  displayed  on 
land  ; and  Prince  Rupert,  whose  courage  was  unques- 
tionable, was  joined  with  him  as  second  in  authority. 
Monk,  w hose  easy  victories  on  former  occasions  led  him 
to  undervalue  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  detached  the 
Prince  with  twenty  ships,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the 
French  Admiral,  wlto  was  supposed  to  have  entered  the 
Channel.  The  ubseuce  of  so  large  a portion  of  the  fleet 
gave  a great  superiority  to  the  Dutch,  who,  on  the 
second  day  of  the  fight,  appeared  to  have  gained  some 
important  advantages.  On  the  fourth  day,  Rupert,  who 
hud  failed  to  discover  the  enemy,  returned  to  the  scene 
of  action,  aud  enabled  the  Commander-in-chief  to  rcucw 
the  combat  with  a better  chance  of  success.  But  a 
thick  mist  which  fell  during  the  cannonade  brought  the 
battle  to  a close  without  any  decisive  result : the  one 
pleased  with  the  semblance  of  a triumph;  and  the 
other  consoling  themselves  with  the  reflection  that,  if 
they  had  carried  off  no  trophy,  they  had  maintained  a 
protracted  struggle  with  a greatly  superior  force,  with- 
out yielding  the  palm  of  victory,  f 

To  secure  the  junction  of  the  French  ships  under 
Beaumont,  with  the  fleet  agaia  committed  to  his  own 
trust,  De  Ruyter  put  to  sea,  and  took  his  station  near 
tire  mouth  of  the  Thames.  As  this  movement  seemed 
to  indicate  a spirit  of  defiance,  Albemarle  aud  Rupert, 
who  had  refitted  their  squadron,  sailed  forth  to  drive 
the  vaunting  enemy  from  their  shores.  On  this  occa- 
sion the  strength  of  the  combatants  was  nearly  equal, 
amounting  to  about  eighty  sail  on  each  side  ; and  us 
the  leuders  were  animated  with  all  ihe  feelings  which 
prompt  to  daring  exploits  and  contempt  of  life,  the 
contest  could  not  fail  to  be  at  once  obstinate  and  bloody. 
Almost  at  the  very  commencement  fortune  smiled  upon 
the  steady  gallantry  of  the  English.  The  Dutch  van 
was  completely  routed  ; and  the  main  body  under  De 
Ruyter,  uot  being  supported  by  Tromp,  could  not  with- 
stand the  weight  of  the  numbers  by  which  it  was 
assailed.  Throughout  the  day,  the  great  ability  of 
Muuk,  seconded  by  the  valour  of  his  men,  secured  the 

• B*M»*5re,  AtmtUtt  tUt  /Wmors  Vmn,  i.  p.  787-  CKmvret  de 
Jt//*.,  «.«.  Voltaire,  Seitde  de  Leate  XII’. 

f Ralph,  L p.  ]63.  Basaage.  i.  p.  773.  Pepys,  ii.  p.  396. 
There  reason  to  believe  that  Prmet  obtained  leave  front 

court  to  go  la  search  of  the  French  under  Beaumont, 


advantages  acquired  at  the  ouUet  ; and  when  the  cloud  Annals  of 
of  night  descended,  he  had  only  to  make  arrangements  Britain, 
for  pursuing  the  vanquisher!  foe,  who  now  bent  their  1 
utmost  endeavours  to  find  tbeir  way  back  to  their  own 
harbours.®  D* 

On  this  occasion,  as  well  as  after  the  triumph  low- 

achieved  by  the  Duke  of  York,  the  joy  of  the  nation  ** 
was  checked  by  a great  public  calamity.  The  storm 
which  had  separated  the  hostile  fleets,  after  they  had  * 

been  a third  time  at  sen,  propagated  a fire  which  was  London, 
accidentally  kindled  in  the  city,  till  it  consumed  n large 
portion  of  the  metropolis.  Want  of  decisive  measures, 
and  that  amazement  which  seizes  weak  minds  when 
encompassed  with  an  unexpected  danger,  aggravated  an 
evil  which  might  have  been  confined  to  narrow  limits. 

'Die  whole  town  seemed  enveloped  in  a sheet  of  flame, 
which,  aided  by  a strong  wind  and  combustible  ma- 
terials, spread  with  astonishing  rapidity.  Houses, 
churches,  ami  other  public  buildings,  were  instantly  re- 
duced to  as  lies,  o catastrophe  which  may  in  some  degree 
be  ascrilred  to  a practice,  then  general  throughout  the 
kingdom,  of  constructing  their  dwellings  of  wood. 
Two-thirds  of  this  extensive  capital  were  soon  laid  in 
ruins,  including  the  whole  space  between  the  Tower  and 
the  Temple,  and  comprehending  upwards  of  thirteen 
thousand  houses,  with  about  ninety  churches.  The 
wretched  inhabitants,  who  had  fled  to  the  vicinity,  were 
seen,  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  thousand,  making 
their  beds  in  the  fields,  or  collecting  the  remains  of  the 
food  and  clothing  which  the  conflagration  had  spared. 

Charles,  who  was  deeply  affected  at  the  sight  of  so  much 
misery,  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  extent  of  his 
bodily  powers  and  mental  energies.  Wherever  the  dan- 
ger appeared  the  greatest,  there  was  he  found,  in  com- 
pany with  his  brother,  animating  the  workmen  em- 
ployed in  pulling  down  the  blazing  piles,  and  rewarding 
the  labours  of  the  most  active  with  gifts  and  promises. 

Dividing  the  city  into  districts,  lie  placed  over  each  a 
member  of  his  privy  council ; while,  to  relieve  the  wants 
of  the  destitute,  he  ordered  provisions  and  other  neces- 
saries from  his  own  palace,  as  well  as  from  the  public 
stores.  We  make  no  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  this 
great  misfortune,  both  because  no  means  remain  for 
tracing  it  to  its  origin,  and  also  because,  even  at  this 
distant  day,  the  investigation  could  scarcely  be  carried 
on  without  rousing  feelings,  political  and  religions, 
which  darken  the  eyes  of  history,  and  sometimes  lead 
even  the  most  candid  to  rest  satisfied  with  conjecture 
instead  of  fact.  That  it  was  meditated  there  seems  no 
reason  to  believe;  and  that,  with  proper  means,  it 
might  have  been  sooner  ended,  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned by  any  one  competent  to  form  an  opinion. f 

Though  the  attempt  failed  to  trace  this  disaster  to  the  Laws 
Roman  Catholics,  suspicion  was  so  extensively  enter-  enforced 

. against 

• Afi-mnm  LX Kutradee,  iii.  p.  346.  Pepys,  »•  P-  444.  Homan 

t Two  remarkable  coincidences  have  been  noticed  by  authors.  Catholic* 
At  the  trials  of  certain  conspirators  in  the  preceding  April,  it  ap- 
peared that  they  had  intended  to  set  fire  to  London  on  the  3d  of 
September  of  the  I tat  year,  that  they  might  avsul  themselves  of 
the  confusion  to  overturn  the  government ; and  it  wui  abont 
one  in  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  September  this  year  ( 1666)  that 
the  fire  made  its  uppcarance.  (London  Gazette,  April  23 — 26.} 

Again,  in  1656,  a treatise  was  advertised  purporting  to  show  from 
the  Apocalypse,  that  in  the  year  1666  the  Romish  Babylon  weald 
be  destroyed  by  fire.  Now  this  great  fire  happened  in  1666, 
though  the  effect  <Jni  not  tally  with  that  predicted.  Lingurd,  xii. 

154.  It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  the  3d  af  September,  being 
Cromwell's  auspicious  day,  was  not  unlikely  to  be  selected  by 
such  prophets  as  Lilly. 
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tnined  by  the  great  body  of  the  people  that  his  Majesty 
found  it  necessary  to  issue  a proclamation,  commanding 
all  priests  and  Jesuits  to  quit  (be  kingdom.  Directions 
were  given,  at  the  same  time,  to  execute  the  laws 
against  recusants,  to  disarm  all  Papists,  to  administer 
the  usual  oaths  to  all  suspected  persons,  and  to  dismiss 
from  the  army  every  officer  and  soldier  who  should  re- 
fuse such  tests,  or  had  not  received  the  sacrament  in 
the  prescribed  form.  But  the  grievance  appears  to  have 
sunk  to  a greater  depth  than  these  expedients  could 
reach,  and  to  have  had  a secret  reference  to  Charles’s 
own  sentiments  and  predilections  on  the  ground  of  reli- 
gion. At  all  events  his  popularity  began  to  wane; 
and  from  thin  date  he  found  his  administration  opposed 
by  n party  in  the  state  which  gradually  increased  in 
power  during  the  remainder  of  his  reign.  The  Com- 
mons, who  never  ceased  to  grudge  their  liberal  supplies, 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  manner  of  their  disbursement, 
or  with  the  defective  returns  in  which  the  expenditure 
was  detailed : and  certain  individuals  connected  with 
the  court,  availing  themselves  of  this  rising  displeasure, 
sought  to  avenge  some  imaginary  wrongs  by  adopting 
the  complaints  of  the  lower  House.  At  the  head  of 
these  was  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  a man  of  no  fixed 
principles,  but  whose  talents  were  such  that,  as  has  been 
said  of  him,  he  wanted  nothing  save  steadiness  to  ren- 
der him  formidable.  This  faction,  though  it  compre- 
hended several  individuals  of  patriotic  views,  acquired 
little  honour  hy  the  opposition  which  they  carried  on 
against  the  cabinet ; for,  after  insisting  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  a Parliamentary  Commission  to  audit  the  public 
accounts,  they  no  sooner  attained  their  object,  than  they 
relinquished  the  purpose  they  professed  to  have  at 
heart.  But  the  King,  to  gratify  their  zeal  or  chicle  their 
indifference,  did,  of  his  own  accord,  appoint  a Commis- 
sion of  Lords  and  Commons,  for  '*  taking  accounts  of 
the  several  sums  of  money  which  had  been  raised  and 
assigned  to  his  Majesty’s  use  during  the  war,  und  of  all 
such  moneys  and  profits  as  hud  been  made  of  prizes 
taken  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  with  power  to  call 
to  account  all  receivers  and  treasurers,  and  all  such 
authority  as  might  serve  for  the  effectual  and  impartial 
execution  of  the  said  Commission.”* 

The  shock  which  the  personal  influence  of  the  sove- 
reign sustained  at  the  seat  of  government  was  soon  felt 
even  in  a greater  degree  in  Scotland.  In  that  country 
the  Presbyterians,  who  were  not  less  disappointed  than 
their  brethren  in  the  south  by  the  turn  which  affairs  had 
taken  since  the  Restoration,  were  more  disposed  (o  re- 
sent the  treatment  with  which  they  had  been  visited. 
To  protect  the  church  against  enemies,  by  no  means 
scrupulous  as  to  the  means  which  it  might  be  found 
convenient  to  employ,  a law,  similar  to  that  lately 
passed  against  conventicles  in  England,  received  the 
sanction  of  the  Northern  Parliament,  where  were  assem- 
bled not  a few  of  those  who  had  distinguished  them- 
selves as  advocates  for  the  Covenant.  In  its  penalties, 
too,  it  bore  some  resemblance  to  one  which,  at  an 
earlier  period,  was  pointed  against  Roman  Catholics, 
whom  the  public  magistrate  was  empowered  to  punish 
for  non-conformity  in  goods  and  person.  Nor  was  this 
penal  statute  allowed  to  remain  long  a dead  letter. 
Fines  were  exacted  in  many  instances  from  those  who 
refused  to  attend  public  worship,  especially  if  they  were 

* Clarendon,  Contimiilion.  iii.  360.  Journal  tf  Lard*,  jui.  31  — 
Journal  of  Coatmvni,  tub  mm. 


known  to  frequent  secret  meetings,  or  be  otherwise  dis-  Annals  of 
affected  towards  the  government.  But  as  these  mea-  Britain, 
sures,  either  from  the  lenity  with  which  they  were 
pressed,  or  from  the  increasing  obstinacy  of  the  people,  *?rom 
did  not  prove  effectual,  it  wa9  deemed  expedient  to  A!®' 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  executive  by  the  erection  of  ‘y*** 
a Court  of  High  Commission,  vested  with  authority  to 
judge  and  determine  in  all  cases  of  ecclesiastical  offence,  irto* 
This  tribunal  consisted  of  all  the  prelates,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  about  thirty  laymen  ; and  five  mem- 
bers, a bishop  being  one,  constituted  a quorum.  The 
business,  generally  speaking,  was  to  pul  into  execution 
all  Acts  of  Parliament  and  of  the  privy  council  which 
had  from  time  to  lime  been  passed  for  preserving  the 
peace  and  order  of  the  church.  But  this  formidable 
board  was  not  long  permitted  to  spread  the  terror  of  its 
power  among  the  ignorant  and  infatuated  peasantry, 
against  whom  its  denunciations  were  most  commonly 
fulminated ; for  the  King,  listening  to  the  representa- 
tions of  several  among  the  nobility,  as  well  as  of  the 
more  moderate  churchmen,  issued  orders  that  it  should 
be  dissolved.* 

But  though  thus  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  law.  The  people 
the  Covenanters,  long  accustomed  to  dictate  to  the  civil  have  re- 
government,  would  not  consent  to  have  their  con-  cou,,•  *° 
sciences  in  any  degree  enthralled,  or  their  worship 
restrained.  They  were  accordingly  found  to  persevere 
in  their  attendance  at  conventicles,  both  in  the  fields  and 
in  the  preachers*  houses;  prepared  always  to  repel 
force  by  force ; and  to  appeal  from  what  they  esteemed 
an  unchristian  despotism  to  the  first  principles  of 
human  society,  which  teach  men  to  measure  their  alle- 
giance by  the  measure  of  security  meted  out  to  them. 

Such  feelings  almost  necessarily  led  to  a civil  war;  and 
as  the  unsettled  stale  of  the  country,  during  the  late 
trouble?,  had  at  once  diminished  the  influence  of  the 
local  authorities  and  accustomed  the  people  to  the  use 
of  arms,  recourse  was  had  to  the  employment  of  regular 
troops,  in  order  to  repress  speedily  and  effectually  the 
spirit  of  insurrection  in  the-  disturbed  districts.  The 
command  wus  intrusted  to  Sir  James  Turner,  a 
soldier  of  an  active  and  somewhat  harsh  temper,  who 
had  been  inured  to  blood  when  serving  under  the  ban- 
ners of  the  Covenant.  He  was  directed  to  quarter  his 
dragoons  on  the  moat  disorderly  of  the  people,  and  to 
levy  such  fines  as  were  imposed  for  non-conformity 
during  the  times  of  the  Commonwealth.  This  method 
of  punishing  the  refractory  and  diminishing  the  re- 
sources of  political  foes  was  introduced  by  the  Presbyte- 
rians 'themselves  at  the  beginning  of  the]  civil  broils, 
when  under  the  domination  of  the  Council  of  Estates 
they  imposed  on  recusants  the  severities  of  free  quar- 
ters, cess,  and  similar  burdens,  theretofore  unknown  in 
Scotland.  All  these  instruments  of  oppression  were 
employed  during  that  crusade  in  support  of  the  Cove- 
nant, in  which  Montrose  and  other  leaders,  who  after- 
wards joined  the  royal  standard,  lent  their  arms  to  the 
cause  of  the  Kirk.  Turner,  whose  experience  in  such 
matters  may  have  recommended  him  to  the  ruling 
powers,  has  been  accused  of  cruelty  and  extortion  while 
executing  their  orders  against  the  landowners  in  the 
west ; and  although,  in  his  Af'motW,  he  makes  a good 
defence,  proving  that  he  never  levied  above  half  the  fine 
imposed  on  any  delinquent,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
his  exactions  created  much  suffering  and  alarm  .f 


* Burnet,  Own  Timet,  i.  356 — 362.  f Turner,  Meat,  p.45—47. 
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The  people,  indignant  at  the  systematic  oppression 
which  they  were  doomed  to  endure,  and  confident,  per* 
haps  in  their  means  of  accomplishing  n successful  re- 
sistance, determined  to  take  the  field.  Having  taken 
Sir  James  a prisoner  nt  Dumfries,  they  pursued  their 
plan  of  revenge  till  they  arrived  at  the  Penlland  Hills, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  expecting  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  would  join  them  in  the 
attempt  to  force  better  terms  from  a tyrannical  govern- 
ment- But  the  fanatical  spirit  which  animated  the  pea- 
santry in  the  pastoral  districts  of  the  south-western  coun- 
ties was  little  felt  in  Lothian,  where  a milder  form  of  their 
religion  prevailed.  The  gates  of  the  city  were  accordingly 
shut,  and  the  insurgents  left  to  their  own  strength  and 
councils.  Nor  were  they  materially  deficient  in  either; 
for  the  wars  which  so  long  awakened  the  courage  of  the 
borderers  had  inured  them  to  the  fatigues  of  the  march, 
the  dangers  of  battle,  and  even  the  professional  use  of 
their  armour.  They  proved  not,  however,  equal  to  the 
force  led  against  them  by  the  Generals  Drummond  and 
Dulziet  at  Rullion  Green,  where  they  were  defeated 
with  considerable  loss.* 

The  severities  which  followed  the  suppression  of  this 
rebellious  movement  did  little  honour,  perhaps,  either 
to  the  clemency  or  the  wisdom  of  his  Majesty's  govern- 
ment. That  every  one  who  appeared  in  arms  against 
his  sovereign  had  forfeited  his  life  admits  not  of  any 
doubt ; but  a distinction  ought  to  have  been  made  be- 
tween the  leaders  and  their  less  guilty  adherents,  who 
bail  been  seduced  into  treason  under  the  most  deceitful 
pretences.  The  object  of  the  former,  it  is  now  ascer- 
tained, embraced  a complete  revolution  in  church  and 
state,  which  they  hoped  to  accomplish  by  the  assistance 
of  foreign  powers.  The  principal  persons  who  em- 
barked in  this  enterprise  had  for  some  time  carried  on 
a correspondence  with  the  United  Provinces,  then  at 
war  with  England,  and  even  received  promises  of  aid 
from  that  quarter.  This  important  fact  was  not  un- 
known to  Charles  and  Lord  Clarendon,  the  latter  of 
whom,  in  Ids  speech  at  the  opening  of  Parliament, 
alluded  to  the  domestic  foes  who  had  leagued  with  the 
foreign  enemy.  That  this  apprehension  was  not  ground- 
less will  he  made  manifest  by  the  following  extract  from 
the  Register  of  the  Secret  Re  to!  ut  inn*  of  the  State* 
General,  dated  15th  of  July,  166G: — u It  was  notified 
in  the  Assembly,  that  overtures  had  been  made  by  cer- 
tain friends  of  religion,  in  the  dominions  of  the  King  of 
Great  Britain,  who  had  resolved  without  delay  to  seize 
upon  the  first  good  opportunity  for  vindicating  from 
restraint  and  oppression  the  reformed  worship  of  God, 
to  take  arms  and  to  do  their  utmost  to  get  possession  of 
some  or  more  towns  or  fortresses  lying  in  the  foresaw! 
King  of  Great  Britain’s  dominions.  Their  High 
Mightinesses,  therefore,  feel  themselves  here  called  upon 
to  give  assurance  that  how  soon  soever  they  shall  be 
masters  of  one  or  more  such  towns  or  forts,  assistance 
shall  be  promptly  sent  to  them,  and  arms  of  munition 
of  war  expedited  to  such  lown.*’t 

• Turner,  Memairt,  p,  186.  Sir  .Tames  mentions  tho  singular 
language  in  which  one  of  the  preacher*  wight  the  aid  of  Omni, 
potence  : — " And  if  thou  wilt  not  be  our  secondare,  we  will  not 
tight  for  the*  at  all,  fur  it  is  nut  our  cause,  but  thine  own  ; and  if 
thou  wilt  net  fight  for  us,  neither  will  we.” 

f •/  Fcitch,  Rryu ot»,  and  Wallace,  edited  by  Dr. 

M'Cnec  p.  378.  Among  the  Article*  to  be  sent  to  the  Scots  are 
the  following: — For  the  foot,  three  thousand  mu-Wt*,  one  I hour 
Mn>l  matchlock*,  one  thousand  five  hundrvd  pikes,  with  side- 
arms  for  the  musketeer*  and  pikemen,  and  tea  bio**  field-pieces ; 


Nor  was  the  Scottish  government  ignorant  that  some  AnnaU  of 
such  plot  was  concerted  with  the  Dutch  for  invading  Britain, 
the  kingdom,  and  even  that  the  disturbances  in  the  '*** ' 
west,  with  the  attempt  to  surprise  the  capital,  were  con-  from 
nected  with  the  scheme  now  mentioned  for  inviting  an  * * ® * 

enemy  from  abroad.  As  a proof  of  this  it  may  be 
stated,  that  when  M'Kail,  one  of  the  preachers,  was  A D 
taken  prisoner  under  arms,  his  brother,  a physician,  in- 
terceded  for  his  life.  The  Primate  replied  that  he  en„* 
would  befriend  the  captive  minister,  on  the  condition  of  gaged  in 
his  revealing  the  mystery  of  the  plot ; for.  adds  the  his-  plot  against 
tnriau,  “ there  was  indeed  a plot  to  have  surrendered  £overD’ 
the  castles  of  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  and  Dumbarton,  in 
July  that  year,  and  the  chief  contrivers  failing,  nothing 
was  done."* 

These  facts  supply  at  once  a reason  and  an  apology  Hence  an 
fur  some  of  the  punishments  which  were  inflicted  after  f®* 

the  defeat  at  Pentland.  The  numbers  who  lost  their 
live*  was  not  great,  and  all  of  them  would  have  been  0Rain«t  Co- 
pardoned  had  they  consented  to  renounce  the  Cove-  vcoanters. 
nant,  that  bond  of  sedition  and  source  of  rebc'lion. 

Most  of  them  were  but  mean  and  inconsiderable  men 
in  all  respects ; and  they  gloried  in  being  martyr*  to 
their  covenanted  obligations,  which  implied,  among  other 
things,  the  total  extirpation  of  prelacy  throughout  all 
the  King’s  dominions.  The  arm  of  the  law,  it  is  to  he 
regretted,  did  not  reach  those  who  were  really  guilty, 
the  authors  of  the  insurrection  ; for  to  this  day  it  has 
not  been  discovered  who  the  individuals  were  who  soli- 
cited an  army  from  the  coast  of  Holland  to  drive  the 
monarch  Irom  his  throne,  and  who  consented  lo  receive 
from  a people  actually  at  war  with  him  treasure,’  arms, 
and  ammunition. f 

Having  secured  a brief  triumph  for  the  cause  of  More  le- 
order,  the  government,  nt  the  suggestion  of  his  Majesty,  n**Dt  T 
adopted  a more  lenient  course  ; holding  out  to  all  who 
had  taken  any  part  in  the  late  attempt  a complete  in- 
demnity, on  condition  of  their  signing  what  was  called 
a Bond  of  Peace,  requiring  from  them  nothing  more 
than  a promise  of  obedience  to  the  civil  authority.  Of 
this  offer  the  more  respectable  class  willingly  availed 
themselves ; the  boon  being  rejected  by  none  except  the 
very  rigid  Presbyterians,  and  persons  in  the  lowest 
rank  of  life,  who  had  been  taught  to  suspect  a snare. 

It  was  even  proposed  to  grant  an  indulgence  to  the 
more  moderate  of  the  deprived  minister*,  by  which, 
under  certain  terms,  they  might  he  allowed  to  hold 
parishes  and  perform  the  stated  duties ; and  although 
this  conciliatory  measure  was  delayed  some  time,  owing 
to  an  attempt  to  assassinate  the  Primate,  it  wa*  at 
length,  in  the  summer  of  1669,  carried  into  effect.  A 
considerable  number  of  Presbyterians  were  restored  to 
their  office  under  this  new  law ; resuming  their  paro- 
chial labours  with  a suitable  feeling  of  gratitude,  and  an 
apparent  wish  to  observe  the  stipulations  by  which 
they  had  become  bound.  But  this  dutiful  and  sub- 
missive conduct  soon  alienated  from  them  the  fervid 
adherents  of  the  Covenant.  Many  of  these,  observing 

fur  the  cavalry,  two  thousand  brace  of  |i>«toW,  all  with  soap-locks, 
and  one  thousand  li»mcmen's  carabine*.  Besides  the  supplies  in 
arms  and  ammunition,  a subsidy  of  one  hundred  and  titty  thou- 
sand m/hlen  eras,  promised.  The  extract  is  signed  by  tho  Presi- 
dent Van  Viyteff  i and  the  Pensionary  D*  Witt  (jives  formal 
notice  “ that  no  time  shall  be  lo*t  in  getting  every  thing  realty,  in 
conformity  with  the  resolutions  of  the  Staivs-Gmeiat,  when 
wanted.” 

• Memoir f «/  Fetich,  p.  36. 

f Burnet,  Own  Timet,  voL  i.  p.  411. 
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History,  that  they  confined  their  preaching  to  the  great  truths  of 
the  gospel,  tind  carefully  avoided  political  discussions, 
branded  them  as  traitors  to  the  great  work  to  which 
they  had  borne  testimony,  and  derided  them  at  once  as 
King's  curates  and  dumb  dogs.  This  assault  on  the 
reputation  and  usefulness  of  the  reinstated  Presbyters 
was  greatly  encouraged  by  those  of  their  own  order 
whose  violent  principles  excluded  them  from  the  benefit 
of  the  indulgence;  and  who,  by  insinuating  that  the 
others  were  acting  ns  agents  of  the  sovereign,  again  in- 
duced their  flocks  to  repair  to  conventicles,  where  the 
most  inflammatory  topics  were  discussed  in  a manner 
suited  to  their  prejudices  and  enthusiasm.  The  spirit 
of  rebellion  was  again  inflamed,  and  all  the  proposals 
for  a comprehension  were  treated  with  contempt.  Bishop 
Burnet,  whose  assistance  ill  this  fruitless  labour  was 
given  to  Archbishop  Leighton,  concludes  his  narrative 
in  these  words:— "The  Presbyterians  may  see  how 
much  their  behaviour  disgusted  all  wise,  moderate,  and 
good  men  ; how  little  sincere  and  honest  they  were  in 
it,  when  the  desire  of  popularity  made  them  reject  pro- 
positions that  came  so  home  even  to  the  maxims  they 
had  set  up  that  nothing  but  the  fear  of  losing  the 
credit  they  had  with  their  party  could  he  so  much  as 
pretended  for  their  refusing  to  agree  to  them.*'* 

Peace «-  As  the  war  with  Holland  originated  in  mercantile 
established  claims  and  complaints,  rather  than  any  dispute  about 
• territorial  possessions,  both  parties  soon  inclined  to 
peace ; and  no  obstacle  to  so  desirable  an  object  could 
be  supposed  to  intervene  except  a feeling  of  mortified 
pride  on  the  side  of  the  Dutch,  whose  flag  had  been 
compelled  to  retire  before  that  of  England.  The  French 
King  was  not  less  desirous  to  bring  hostilities  to  a close, 
as  he  had  other  ends  to  pursue  w hich  could  uot  be 
accomplished  if  Charles  were  his  enemy.  Commis- 
sioners from  the  different  belligerent  powers  met  at 
Breda,  where,  if  all  of  them  had  been  in  earnest,  the 
preliminaries  might  have  been  soon  settled.  But  De 
Witt,  cherishing  the  grudge  excited  in  his  breast  by  the 
attack  made  by  Holmes  on  the  African  factories,  had 
secretly  resolved  that  the  Republic  should  not  lay  down 
arms  until  she  had  obtained  an  adequate  revenge.  The 
English  sovereign,  relying  on  ihc  favourable  result  of 
the  negotiation,  had  reduced  his  fleet,  and  thereby 
afforded  to  the  Pensionary  the  opportunity  for  which  he 
so  earnestly  longed.  De  Ruyter  accordingly  was  de- 
spatched from  the  Texel  in  the  month  of  May  with  a 
squadron  of  seventy  ships,  with  which  he  soon  occupied 
the  mouths  of  the  Thames  and  the  Medway.  The  works 
at  Sheerness  were  destroyed  ; the  vessels  and  arsenal  at 
Chatham  were  burnt ; all  the  traders  on  the  river  as 
far  as  Gravesend  were  taken  or  dispersed  ; and  the  sur- 
rounding coun try  subjected  to  military  exactions,  as  if  it 
had  been  regularly  conquered.  Precautions  were  adopted 
to  defend  the  capital  from  tills  sudden  invasion;  bat- 
teries were  erected,  and  hulks  were  sunk  In  the  navi- 
gable part  of  the  stream  : but  it  soon  appeared  that  the 
purpose  of  the  expedition  did  not  extend  so  far,  and  that 
it  was  confined  to  retaliation,  or  meant  as  a solace  to 
the  offended  honour  of  the  republican  President.  De 


* Burnet,  p.  >189,  remark*,  that  those  men  who  bad  j>r«-ache<l  to 
long  on  politic*  could  not  preach  on  any  thing  el**.  “ It  wu 
*a.»ii,"  he  add*,  there  «u  a visible  Jrpartiog  of  the  divine 
assistance  from  those  preachers."1  He  further  notices  that  ‘‘they 
who  have  argued  about  the  intrinsic  power  of  the  church,  and 
other  points  on  which  all  their  sermons  had  run  for  several  years, 

knew  very  little  of  the  essentials  of  religion." 


Ruyter,  after  spreading  alarm  along  the  shores  of  the  Annals  of 
Channel,  returned  in  triumph  to  his  own  land.*  Britain. 

Louis,  whose  main  object  in  all  the  windings  of  Ills  ^ 
policy  was  the  conquest  of  Flanders,  had  already  begun  f0m 
his  march  to  the  frontiers  w ith  an  army  of  seventy  thou- 
sand  men ; a movement  which  accelerated  the  conclu-  to  * 
sion  of  the  treaty  with  the  Dutch,  and  established  so  far  A D> 
the  repose  of  Europe.  It  has  been  imagined  that  the  |ggg 
success  of  De  Ruyter  at  the  No  re  contributed  to  accotn-  Loui*  XIV. 
plish  the  peace  of  Breda ; an  absurd  insinuation,  though  invades 
supported  by  the  opinion  of  the  French  King;  for  in  Daudert. 
point  of  fact,  the  English  people,  insulted  and  enraged, 
would  most  willingly  have  continued  the  war,  in  the 
hope  of  wiping  away  the  stain  which  an  unguarded  mo- 
ment had  brought  upon  them.  The  conditions  could 
not  he  pronounced  unfavourable  to  Britain,  inasmuch 
as  her  conquests  in  America  and  the  West  Indies  were 
secured,  and,  in  other  respects,  the  contending  parties 
were  placed  very  nearly  in  the  same  condition  in  which 
they  had  commenced  hostilities ; but,  nevertheless,  the 
subjects  of  Charles  were  discontented  ; their  prospect* 
seemed  darkened,  and  their  tempers  were  soured.  In 
Parliament,  too,  the  popular  interest  had  been  gaining 
ground,  and  was  becoming  daily  more  formidable  to 
those  who  directed  the  measure*  and  depended  on  the 
influence  of  the  court.  Buckingham,  whose  caprice  or 
vindictive  passions  had  ptuced  him  al  the  heud  of  the 
opposition,  now  possessed  so  much  power  as  to  treat  on 
his  own  terms  with  the  confidential  friends  of  the  mo- 
narch ; and  the  restoration  of  this  intriguing  Duke  to 
the  smiles  of  royalty  implied  the  downfal  of  the  more 
virtuous  but  less  accommodating  Clarendon,  f 

As  the  chief  minister  of  the  crown,  Hyde  shared  in  I’nponul*- 
the  unpopularity  of  all  the  severe  measures  to  which  a,“)’nl  ^°ri* 
revolution  necessarily  give*  birth.  The  Romau  Ciitho-  ’ aren“on* 
lies  disliked  him  for  the  disabilities  to  which  they  were 
subjected  ; and  the  Presbyterians  were  no  less  hostile 
to  him  on  account  of  the  broken  pledges  of  which  they 
openly  complained,  lu  reference  to  politic*,  again,  the 
Cavulicrs  attributed  the  neglect  under  which  they  la- 
boured to  the  selfish  views  of  the  Chancellor ; while  the 
partisans  of  the  Commonwealth  ascribed  to  his  hatred  of 
their  persons  and  cause  the  judicial  cruelties  inflicted  on 
the  most  distinguished  members  of  their  body.  The 
populace,  in  their  turn,  laid  on  him  the  blame  of  ad- 
vising the  King  to  sell  Dunkirk;  while  the  splendid 
mansion  he  built  in  London  gave  some  countenance  to 
the  suspicions,  propagated  by  his  enemies,  that  he  had 
either  participated  in  the  price,  or  received  bribes  from 
the  French  government.  These  causes,  which  operated 
with  more  or  less  vigour  on  the  puhlic  sentiment,  met 
with  corresponding  feelings  in  the  mind  of  Charles, 
who  had  sometimes  occasion  to  regard  his  faithful  coun- 
sellor in  the  light  of  a tutor  rather  than  of  a servant. 

It  is  said  that  hi*  Majesty  had  to  encounter  in  his  un- 
compromising principles  an  insuperable  har  to  some  of 
his  favourite  schemes  in  love  a*  well  as  in  legislation ; 
though  there  is  not,  assuredly,  any  good  reason  for 
imagining  that  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
with  the  beautiful  Miss  Stewart  could  have  any  weight  in 
the  balance  which  already  preponderated  against  the  Earl.f 


• Life  if  Jamtt  the  Second,  vol.  i.  p.  4*25.  Pepys,  voL  til, 
p.  Itf— 170. 

f For  the  opinion  of  Loni*  XIV.  a*  to  the  tffird  of  De  Ruyter  • 
enterprise,  see  hi*  work*,  vol.  ii.  p.  315. 

I G 'orendan'o  I ff.  p.  434.  I’epys,  vol.  ill.  p.  276.  Life  of 
Janie*  the  Second,  vol.  i.  p.  393. 
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History.  The  first  step  taken  by  the  Kin?  in  this  ungracious 
measure  was  the  transference  of  the  Great  Seal  u>  Sir 
From  Orlando  Bridgman,  a person  whose  want  of  firmness, 
Ai  D'  and  perhaps  of  knowledge,  rendered  him  very  unfit  for 

1660.  |,js  high  office.  When  Parliament  assembled  on  the 
*°  10th  of  October,  h Committee  of  the  Commons  came  to 
.A‘ D'  the  resolution  that  Clarendon  should  be  impeached  of 
He  retires  Ireo9on  t hut  as  no  particulars  were  specified  cm  which 
into  exile.  *uch  tt  charge  could  bo  legally  supported,  the  Lords 
refused  to  receive  it  at  their  bur.  Charles,  at  this  stage, 
used  his  personal  influence  with  the  Karl  to  induce  him 
to  leave  the  kingdom  privately ; an  advice  to  which  the 
other  refused  to  listen,  because  to  relinquish  the  defence 
of  his  character  by  a precipitate  retreat,  might  not  un- 
justly be  considered  as  equivalent  to  a confession 
of  guilt.  At  length  a message  to  the  same  effect,  con- 
veyed through  the  Duke  of  York,  left  him  no  alterna- 
tive, He  passed  over  to  France,  where  he  ?pent  the 
remainder  of  his  days,  deploring  the  fate  of  his  country, 
and  smarting  under  the  ingratitude  of  a Prince  whom 
he  had  long  served  with  talent  and  fidelity.  He  em- 
ployed hh  time  in  preparing  for  the  press  those  valu- 
able works  which  will  preserve  his  name  to  distant  ages, 
and  prove  a monument  much  more  honourable  than  the 
trophies  of  faction,  which  he  had  firmness  enough  to 
despise. 

Triple  The  year  1669  was  rendered  remarkable  by  the  Triple 

Alliance,  Alliance,  the  origtnof  which  must  be  sought  in  the  poli- 
tical relations  of  Spain.  This  great  monarchy,  owing 
to  a variety  of  circumstances,  had  been  rapidly  verging 
towards  decline  ; while  the  course  of  events,  as  well  as 
the  personal  character  of  her  King,  had  added  much 
vigour  to  the  counsels  of  France.  When  Louis  married 
a daughter  of  Philip  IV,,  he  was  required  to  make 
a formal  renunciation  of  all  claims  to  every  part  of 
the  Spanish  dominions ; but  afterwards,  under  several 
pretexts,  he  declared  himself  entitled  to  the  sovereignty 
of  Brabant,  and  prepared  to  enforce  his  right  at  the  head 
of  a formidable  army,  commanded  by  the  celebrated 
Turenne.  As  no  means  were  employed  to  resist  him, 
his  progress  was  rapid  and  decisive;  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns  opening  their  gates  without  firing  a gun,  or 
presenting  a single  soldier  in  the  field.  The  other 
nations  of  Europe  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  alarm 
at  such  ambitious  projects,  urged  by  a sovereign  who 
always  boasted  a greater  regard  for  his  own  glory,  than 
for  any  considerations  of  justice  or  sound  policy,  lu 
particular  the  States-Gencral,  who,  trembling  at  the 
thought  of  so  formidable  a neighbour,  expressed  a strong 
desire  to  have  a barrier  erected  ngainst  his  schemes  of 
conquest;  and  with  this  view,  they  suggested  proposals 
to  the  minister  of  England  for  a confederacy  of  the 
Maritime  Powers,  who.  by  exercising  their  command  of 
(he  sea,  might  stive  Flanders  in  the  first  instance,  and 
ultimately  prevent  the  subjection  of  all  Spain  to  the 
French  Crown.  It  was  obvious,  indeed,  to  all  the  world 
that,ifthe  renunciation  made  in  the  Treaty  of  the  Py  renees 
was  not  valid,  the  death  of  like  sickly  child,  Charles 
II..  would  place  in  the  hands  of  Louis  all  the  terri- 
tories, on  both  continents,  which  had  been  governed  by 
his  father-in  law,  the  late  King. 

Term*  pro-  The  adjustment  of  the  terms  was  left  to  Sir  William 
po*ed.  Temple,  on  the  part  of  England,  and  to  De  Witt,  the 
head  of  the  republican  party  in  Holland ; and  the  ob- 
ject of  the  former  was  to  construct  such  a treaty  ns  should 
compel  the  F rench  to  relinquish  all  their  conquests  in 
the  Netherlands.  But  the  Dutchman  was  too  well  ac- 


quainted with  the  temper  of  the  warlike  monarch,  whose  Annals  o I 
spirit  they  had  imbibed,  to  countenance  a proposition  so  Britain, 
little  likely  to  be  received ; aud  learning  that  Louis  was 
willing  to  relinquish  all  his  pretensions,  founded  on  the 
right  of  his  Queen,  on  condition  of  being  either  allowed  |660 
to  retain  the  cities  and  provinces,  which  he  had  already  ^ 
secured  by  the  sword,  or  of  receiving  in  place  of  them,  km  D< 
Franehe-Comtd,  Cam  bray,  Charleroi,  aud  SL  Omers,  he  1688. 
deemed  it  wiser  to  adopt  this  basis  as  the  ground  of  a 
negotiation.  No  time  was  lust  in  concluding  an  alliance 
between  the  contracting  parties,  to  which  Sweden  was 
forthwith  induced  to  accede  ; and  though  neither  France 
nor  Spain  was  satisfied,  both  of  them  found  it  conve- 
nient to  settle  the  important  points  at  issue  by  allowing 
their  ambassadors  to  concur  in  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pdle. 

Several  different  motives  have  been  ascribed  to  Louts,  Eventual 
in  order  to  account  for  his  easy  acceptance  of  terms  Treaty, 
which  were  known  to  be  disagreeable  to  him,  and  which, 
it  is  imagined,  he  would  not  have  proposed,  had  he  not 
contemplated  an  insujierable  obstacle  in  the  constitution 
of  the  States-Gencral.  His  favourite  commanders. 

Comic  and  Turenne,  are  said  to  have  counselled  an  in- 
stant rejection  of  the  peace,  as  interfering  with  the  ag- 
grandizement of  his  throne,  as  well  as  the  interests  of 
his  personal  fume,  destined  soon  to  become  tire  master 
of  Europe  ; and  iu  turning  aside  this  temptation,  so  con- 
genial to  his  heart,  he  is  understood  to  have  listened  to 
his  ministers,  who  recommended  that  he  should  be  con- 
tent with  the  alternative  which  he  had  himself  suggested. 

But  the  publication  of  the  works  which  bear  his  name, 
nearly  a hundred  years  afterwards,  revealed  a reason  of 
which  even  his  cabinet  were  probably  ignorant.  Anti- 
cipating the  death  of  the  young  King  of  Spain,  he  had 
secretly  concluded  with  the  Emperor  Leopold  whut  is 
called  tlie  w Eventual”  Treaty,  the  purpose  of  which  was 
the  partition  of  that  monarchy  ; and,  in  his  arrangements 
with  the  German  ruler,  he  had  already  bound  himself  lu 
follow  the  very  course  which  the  allies  thought  proper 
to  dictate  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  as  the  only  security  for  a 
general  pacification.  If  this  opinion  be  welt  founded, 
the  praises  bestowed  on  the  sagacity  and  zeal  of  Sir 
W il I iuui  Temple  were  given  as  the  rew  ard  of  a labour 
which  could  not  have  been  very  arduous.* 

Peace  abroad  did  not  secure  tranquillity  at  home,  for,  Discussion 
though  the  influence  which  the  country  had  resumed  in 
the  affairs  of  the  great  European  commonwealth  was  m,ent* 
gratifying  to  the  people,  the  dements  of  discord  were 
not  entirely  removed.  The  wants  of  the  Kiug,  which 
were  perhaps  increased  by  his  thoughtlessness  and  pro- 


• (Ktterre  dt  Louie  XI  f.  tome  vt  p.  417.  Lingard.  vot.  xii.  p 
190.  “This  secret  bond  of  spoliation,  vaguely  glanced  at  in  the 
Afemutrt  of  Tore m,  and  the  Historical  Essays  of  Lord  Buliogbrok*, 
was  formally  referred  to,  for  the  first  time,  by  Voltaire.  It  would 
appear,  however,  that  the  Emperor  had  visitations  of  remora*  or 
shame,  arul  that  Louis  acceded  to  the  terms  of  pacification,  not 
so  much  from  the  security  of  the  Eventual  Partition  Treaty,  as 
from  his  fear  that  Leopold  might  change  his  mind,  aod  take  anas 
to  save  from  ruin  th*  dec  ay  mg  fortunes  of  the  Spanish  branch 
of  the  imperial  family  " Wallace,  vol.  viL  p.  72.  This  author 
adds  that  the  Eventual  Treaty  was  concluded  between  Ixiuis  and 
Leopold  iu  Germany;  the  Triple  League,  and  the  compulsory  me- 
diation of  the  parties  to  it,  communicated  to  Louis  in  the 
same  mouth  of  J auu ary ; it  was  not  till  tire  beginning  of  Febru- 
ary that  he  left  Versailles  for  the  conquest  of  Ermnche-Comt*  ; 
and  h*  states  in  his  own  person,  among  his  reasons  for  making 
peace,  that  iEmperemr  paruiewl  <* ii«  trenqmtie,  mne  i/  aootf 
mr  pied  d’ouaeunee  houpet.  Voltaire,  Steilo  de  Louie  A ’.If, 
1C6B. 
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History,  fusion,  were  such  as  to  create  a constant  dependence  on 
the  House  of  Commons,  srho,  jealous  of  public  liberty 
From  and  not  much  attached  to  the  court,  voted  their  supplies 
A*  D*  in  a very  niggardly  spirit.  When  Parliament  met  on  the 
1660.  g|j|  Gf  February,  his  Majesty  laid  before  them  an  account 
of  his  debt*,  incurred  during  the  late  war ; pressed  upon 
necessity  of  repairing  the  fleet,  and  having  it 
' ready  for  sea  ; and  concluded  by  declaring  his  readiness 
to  confide  whatever  money  they  should  grant  to  the 
hands  of  Commissioners,  appointed  by  the  House,  who 
should  superintend  the  disbursement  of  it  in  the  public 
service.  But  the  numbers  were  more  disposed  to  con- 
demn the  fuilures  which  had  occurred  in  the  course  of 
hostilities,  than  to  defray  the  unavoidable  expenses ; nor 
was  it  until  they  had  given  vent  to  their  indignation 
against  certain  individuals  of  high  rank  that  they  con- 
sented to  relieve  the  necessities  of  the  government.  Oil 
other  subjects,  too,  they  manifested  an  equal  desire  to 
oppose  the  wishes  of  Charles.  At  all  times  he  had  shown 
himself  very  anxious  to  procure  an  indulgence  in  favour 
of  all  classes  of  dissenters;  and  now,  when  Clarendon 
was  removed,  and  Buckingham  in  the  seat  of  power, 
another  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  the  consent  of  Par- 
liament to  a relaxation  of  the  penal  laws.  This  proposal 
roused  to  a great  height  the  anger  and  suspicion  of  the 
lower  House,  who,  instead  of  listening  to  the  claims  of 
any  description  of  nonconformists,  voted  an  address  for 
a proclamation  against  conventicles. 

The  Cabal  The  administration  of  affairs  was  now  in  the  hands  of 
admitted  to  ^at  knot  of  persons  usually  known  by  the  name  of  the 
power.  Cabal — Clifford,  Ashley,  Buckingham,  Arlington,  aud 

Lauderdale ; and  never,  it  has  been  said,  was  there  a 
more  dangerous  cahinet  iu  England,  or  one  more  noted 
for  pernicious  counsels.  One  of  the  charges  against  the 
late  Chancellor  was,  that  he  had  concentrated  all  the 
offices  of  government  in  his  single  person  ; and,  to  avoid 
this  imputation,  it  was  announcer!  by  the  new  ministers, 
through  the  Ga:HUy  that  the  public  business  would  be 
henceJbrth  administered  by  Committees,  under  the  several 
heads  of  Foreign  Affairs,  tbc  Army  and  Navy,  Trade  and 
Navigation, Complaints  and  Grievances;  an  arrangement 
which  promised  a degree  of  convenience  and  order  which 
was  never  fully  realised.  The  character  of  Buckingham 
seems  to  have  combined  in  it  much  personal  baseness 
with  political  dishonesty.  He  was  the  friendof  tl»e  non- 
conformists, while  he  set  at  defiance  all  the  restraints  of 
religion,  and  the  decencies  of  social  life;  and  he  patron- 
ized tile  democratic  section  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
while  he  encouraged  the  King  in  the  most  unconstitu- 
tional of  his  actions.  He  talked  of  patriotism  and  public 
liberty  in  the  language  of  Brutus ; and  at  the  same  time 
disregarded  the  rights  of  all  orders  of  men  as  often  as 
they  stood  in  the  way  of  his  own  selfish  views. 

Cana  of  During  the  greater  part  of  this  reign  the  two  Houses 
Skinner.  had  co-operated,  in  good  humour,  for  the  promotion  of 
the  national  honour  and  security,  little  mindful  of  those 
small  points  of  etiquette  in  support  of  which  they  have 
sometimes  sacrificed  their  highest  duties  to  the  country. 
Two  years  prior  to  the  date  at  which  we  have  now  arrived, 
a private  merchant,  named  Skinner,  addressed  to  the 
King  in  Council  a complaint  against  the  East  India 
Company,  for  certain  injuries  he  had  sustained  at  the 
hands  of  their  agents  in  foreign  parts.  'Hie  matter,  at 
the  suggestion  of  his  Majesty,  was  referred  to  the  House 
of  Peers,  as  the  supreme  court  of  law  in  the  nation ; a 
jurisdiction,  however,  which  was  not  admitted  by  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  Company,  who  maintained  that  the 


cause  could  only  crime  before  them  in  their  capacity  of  Aaasli  of 
appeal  judges.  Their  lordships,  notwithstanding,  look  Britain, 
the  case  into  consideration  ; and  after  pronouncing  the 
complainant  entitled  to  damages,  appointed  a committee  A D 
of  their  number  to  assess  the  amount.  When  Parlia-  1660 
ment  assembled  in  the  spring  of  1668,  the  Directors 
presented  a petition  to  the  Commons,  craving  protection  a.  D. 
against  the  decision  of  the  other  House,  who,  though  it  1688. 
was  voted  by  the  Peers  a scandalous  libel,  viewed  its 
prayer  in  so  favourable  a light,  as  to  pass  resolutions 
censuring  the  proceedings  of  these  last,  as  inconsistent 
equatly  with  law  and  precedent.  On  this  ground  open 
war  was  declared  betweeu  the  two  Houses;  each  obsti- 
nately maintained  its  own  pretensions ; the  Lords  resolved 
to  pass  no  Bill,  except  that  of  supply ; and  the  Commons 
rejected  one  which  had  been  sent  to  them  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  trial  of  Peers.  The  month  of  May  had  been 
fixed  by  the  King  for  the  prorogation ; and  early  iu  the 
morning  of  the  day  fixed  upon,  the  Commons  sent  a mes- 
sage to  the  Lords,  proposing  that  all  proceedings  should 
be  suspended  during  the  recess.  As  no  auswer  was  re- 
turned, they  forthwith  resolved,  that  whoever  should  put 
in  execution  the  orders  or  sentence  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
in  the  case  of  Skinner,  should  be  deemed  a traitor  to  the 
liberties  of  Englishmen,  and  an  infringer  of  the  privn 
leges  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Charles  having  given 
his  consent  to  the  Bills  which  were  prepared,  ordered  the 
two  Houses  to  adjourn,  aud  expressed  a hope  that,  be- 
fore he  should  meet  them  again,  some  expedient  might 
be  discovered  for  the  accommodation  of  this  difference. 

Tile  Commons  obeyed  ; but  the  Lords,  continuing  to  sit, 
called  before  them  the  Governor  of  the  Company,  and 
committed  him  to  the  custody  of  the  Black  Rod,  until  he 
should  pay  to  the  King  a fine  of  three  hundred  pounds.* 

There  is  no  event  in  the  reign  of  Charles  1 1.  over  Secret 
which  hangs  a greater  degree  of  obscurity  than  the  treaty  bc- 
negotiation  with  Louis,  as  founded  on  a supposed  change 
of  religion.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  King  had  already  ao,nbQuio. 
lent  an  car  to  counsels  unfavourable  to  the  interests  of 
hisown  country,  as  well  as  to  that  ascendancy  of  Protest- 
antism, which  it  was  the  true  policy  of  Englaiul  to  sup- 
port. It  had  become  manifest,  too,  that  lie  hated  the 
Dutch,  whose  principles,  deeply  tinged  with  dcmocratical 
freedom,  seemed  to  present  a bad  example  to  his  ow  n 
subjects,  and  whose  maritime  power  excited  at  once  his 
jealousy  and  resentment.  Influenced  by  such  feelings, 
he  did  not  cordially  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Triple 
League,  but  rather  connived  at  the  aggressions  of  the 
French  monarch  on  the  Spanish  dependencies,  the  de- 
fence of  which  was  the  main  object  and  avowed  purpose 
of  that  celebrated  treaty.  De  Witt,  who  at  no  time  re- 
posed much  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  the  English 
government,  received  notice  from  the  Swedish  ambas- 
sador, when  passing  through  Holland  on  his  return  from 
Paris,  that  the  whole  cabinet  of  London  had  been  gained 
by  the  liberality  of  Louis,  and  were  ready  to  promote  his 
views.  The  Duke  of  York,  whose  attachment  to  the 
Romish  ritual,  had  been  long  suspected,  avowed  about 
this  period  his  entire  conversion  to  the  old  religion,  as 
it  was  sometimes  called  ; and  it  is  now  generally  believed 
by  historians,  that  his  royal  brother  seized  an  opportu- 


’*  Stnl?  Trial*,  vi.  p.  710.  I*r>i*‘  Journal*,  xii.  p.  420.  J'arl, 

Hirt'jnf,  iv.  p.  422.  Sir  Samuel  Buraaidittan,  the  name  of  the  Go- 
vemur,  retnaiued  in  custody  from  tbe  middle  of  May  till  the  10th 
of  August ; and  by  whose  authority  he  was  at  length  ■liH'hyrgvd. 
he  knew  nut.  Liogard,  vcl.  xii.  p.  196. 
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1 1 ii  lory,  nity  of  declaring  his  preference  for  the  same  faith,  as 
— well  as  his  resolution  to  countenance  it,  even  in  his  own 
From  dominions.  His  counsellors,  Arundel,  Arlington,  and 
A*  D*  Clifford,  before  whom  he  declared  his  purpose  of  throw- 
1660.  ;ng  0(p tj,e  mask,  adviser!  him  ‘‘to  do  the  great  work  in 
t0  conjunction  with  France,  and  with  the  assistance  of  his 
Most  Christian  Majesty,  the  House  of  Austria  not  being 
10  ’ in  a condition  to  help  iii  it.”  In  pursuance  of  this  reso- 

lution, M.  deCroissy  Colbert  was  to  be  intrusted  with 
the  secret,  in  order  to  inform  his  master  of  it,  and  receive 
power  to  treat  about  it  with  the  British  sovereign.  It  was 
not  till  the  beginning  of  1670  that  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  two  crowns  was  signed  and  sealed,  the  purport 
of  which  was,  that  Louis  was  to  give  two  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  a year,  in  quarterly  payments,  the  first  ad- 
vance to  be  made  when  the  ratifications  were  exchanged ; 
that  when  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  should  be 
settled  in  England,  the  King  was  to  join  with  France  in 
making  war  upon  Holland  ; and  that,  in  case  of  success, 
the  French  monarch  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  were  to 
be  gratified  with  portions  of  the  territory  most  suitable  to 
them,  while  Charles  was  to  obtain  certain  seaports,  with 
the  adjoining  land.  ‘‘The  French,"  it  is  added,  “ had  a 
great  mind  to  have  begun  with  the  war  of  Holland  first, 
but  Lord  Arundel  being  sent  again  over  into  France, 
convinced  the  King  of  the  necessity  of  beginning  first 
with  the  Catholicity  here,  and  so  it  was  at  last  adjusted, 
and  the  first  payments  began  according  to  the  articles.”* 
As  to  the  reality  of  the  treaty  there  is  no  room  for  a 
ti'uecrity'  * difference  of  opinion,  but  the  fact  of  the  royal  conver- 
lion,  and  the  sincerity  with  which  it  was  professed,  do 
not  come  down  to  us  on  grounds  equally  certain. 
Without  any  breach  of  charity  it  may  be  inferred  from 
the  general  character  of  the  King,  that  his  religious 
impressions  were  not  sufficiently  strong  to  have  led  him 
to  a declaration  which  would  have  endangered  his  crown, 
. merely  for  the  sake  of  a favourite  creed.  He  had  told 
his  sister,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  when  he  met  her  at 
Dover,  that  he  was  not  so  well  satisfied  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  or  his  own  condition,  as  to  make  it 
his  faith  ; and  there  is  some  appearance  of  evidence  that, 
with  regard  to  his  ostensible  motives  in  this  transaction, 
he  was  labouring  to  deceive  both  his  brother  and  the 
French  monarch.  It  is  true  the  latter  did  not  require 
an  immediate  avowal  of  the  supposed  change  wrought 
on  the  conscience  of  Charles,  being  aware  that  a vast 
majority  of  the  English  were  hostile  to  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  also  perceiving  very  clearly  the  huzard  of  a 
violent  insurrection  which  the  other  possessed  no  means 
of  suppressing.  At  Christmas  in  the  year  1669,  his 
Majesty  received  the  holy  communion  as  formerly; 
and  though  he  wus  not  as  on  similar  occasions  accom- 
panied by  Janies,  the  public,  ignorant  of  the  secret 
negotiation  with  France,  made  no  particular  observ- 
ation. t 

^*1)  The  s,,ddcr*  death  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  who  is 

ehrM  of  supposed  to  have  been  poisoned  by  her  husband  in  a fit 
Orleans,  of  jealousy,  afforded  to  the  British  sovereign  an  oppor- 

tunity of  drawing  his  political  relations  with  Louis  to  a 


• Life  of  J timet  the  Servtd,  vol,  i.  p.  412.  It  may  be  observed 
that  though  Dr.  Linganl’*  view*  of  this  matter  deserve  consider* 
atiun,  his  version  or  the  |stvuge  i*  nut  correct. 

t The  trealy  itself  is  published  in  lb®  Appendix  to  Dr.  Liugard** 
twelfth  volume,  from  the  original  manuscript  in  the  possession  of 
I/ird  Clifford  ; and  from  intixcting  that  document  it  will  appear 
James,  or  the  compiler  uf  hi*  Life,  was  ignorant  of  many  important 
particulars  provided  for  by  the  contracting  parlies. 


praclical  issue.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  de  AauaUaf 
spatehed  to  Paris,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  condoling  Britain, 
with  the  court  on  the  loss  of  Henrietta,  but  in  reality  to 
concert  measures  for  commencing  war  against  Holland.  *romi 
Nor  were  the  Dutch,  on  their  part,  blind  to  the  true 
object  of  this  mission,  at  tended  with  so  muny  circum-  to 
stances  calculated  to  excite  their  suspicions.  The  resi-  A D> 
dence  of  Sir  William  Temple,  as  the  minister  of  England,  I6b8. 
continued  indeed  to  give  them  confidence,  being  satisfied 
that  a man  of  so  much  integrity  and  honour  could  not 
be  induced  to  take  any  share  in  a plot,  at  once  incon- 
sistent with  the  spirit  of  treaties  and  the  interests  of  his 
country.  Charles,  aware  of  this  impression,  allowed 
the  ambassador  to  remain  long  after  he  had  resolved  to 
break  with  the  Republic;  und  even  when  he  did  recall 
him,  he  used  the  pretence  of  business  which  required 
Sir  William's  presence  at  home,  whence,  however,  he 
might  soon  be  expected  to  return. 

When  Parliament  assembled  in  October  1670,  the  Supplic* 
pecuniary  necessities  of  the  government  were,  as  usual,  PTaDt,‘'1 
the  leading  topics  of  the  royal  speech.  Allusions  were  *he  n4V}* 
made  to  the  great  increase  of  the  naval  power  of  France, 
coupled  with  a reference  to  the  decayed  condition  of  his 
own  navy,  which  had  received  no  care  since  the  late 
war  with  Holland.  I lie  fleet  has  ever  been  an  object 
of  attention  with  the  English  people;  and  on  this  occa- 
sion they  could  not  conceal  from  themselves  that  their 
ships  were  not  equal  either  in  number  or  equipment  to 
those  of  some  other  nations  with  w hom  they  might  have 
again  to  dispute  the  sovereignty  of  the  ocean.  The 
Commons,  therefore,  gave  a favourable  hearing  to  the 
Chancellor,  when  enforcing  his  Majesty’s  arguments,  ami 
voted  such  a sum  as  might  enable  him  to  put  to  sea 
at  least  fifty  sail,  and  thereby  to  discharge  the  obligations 
he  owed  to  the  welfare  of  Europe,  and  more  esj>ecially 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  The  debate 
on  the  supplies  was  rendered  memorable  by  a private 
incident  which  threatened  to  involve  the  nation  in  a 
flame  of  discontent.  Speaking  of  ways  and  means,  a 
certain  member  suggested  a tax  on  the  theatres ; and 
when  it  was  replied  that  the  players  were  the  King’s 
servants,  and  ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  any  impost. 

Sir  John  Coventry  inquired,  in  a jocular  manner, 
whether  M hi*  Majesty’s  pleasure  lay  among  the  men  or 
the  women  players  P The  expression  gave  much  offence 
at  court,  and  it  was  resolved  by  some  young  persons 
who  frequented  its  precincts  to  inflict  a suitable  chas- 
tisement on  the  satirical  baronet.  For  this  purpose  they 
waylaid  him  in  the  evening  when  returning  to  his  house, 
and  after  throwing  him  on  the  ground  they  made  a 
deep  incision  in  his  nose  with  a penknife.  This  violence, 
perpetrated,  it  was  believed,  with  (lie  connivance  of 
Charles  created  among  the  Commons  the  liveliest  in- 
dignation : and  accordingly  when  they  met  in  January, 
if  ter  the  recess,  they  passed  a resolution  not  to  proceed 
with  the  public  business  until  reparation  were  made  for 
the  gross  injury  inflicted  on  one  of  their  body.  The 
King  saw  the  expediency  of  soothing  the  members, 
whose  privileges  had  been  so  brutally  invaded,  and  the 
matter  was  speedily  adjusted;  but  that  nothing  of  a 
similar  nature  should  again  pass  with  impunity,  a statute 
was  enacted  which  rendered  maiming  or  disfiguring  the 
person  a capital  crime.* 


• The  vouog  Duke  of  Mooinouth,  who  wai  eileemed  the  con- 
triver of  the  outrage,  esca]>ed  without  puniuhraent ; and  Com) try 
I*  said  to  have  died  a Catholic,  leaving  the  greater  part  of  hia 
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History.  The  Conventicle  Act  hod  expired  in  (he  beginning:  of 
^ the  year,  a circumstance  which,  as  it  was  connected  with 
From  j|je  hope*  and  fears  of  a powerful  body  in  the  state, 
AlJV  produced  some  embarrassment  to  the  government.  The 
t*  royal  family,  actuated,  it  may  be  presumed,  by  a variety 
A D of  motives,  were  at  all  times  favourably  disposed  towards 
1688  sotne  such  measure  as  might,  by  a judicious  compre- 
New  Con-  bensiou,  admit  the  orthodox  Dissenters  to  the  benefit 
venticlc  of  the  establishment,  and  at  the  same  moment  extend 
Act.  indulgence  to  those  whose  principles  were  incompatible 

with  a more  entire  union.  Hales,  the  celebrated  Chief 
Justice,  was  intrusted  at  present  with  this  delicate  under- 
taking ; and  he  even  proceeded  so  far  as  to  draw  the 
outline  of  an  Act  whereby  the  interest  of  all  denomina- 
tions might  be  reconciled,  and  the  bitterness  of  their 
mutual  enmity  subdued.  On  one  side,  the  opinions  of 
Wilkins, TilloUnn,  StdUngfleet,  and  Burton  were  weighed 
as  the  ground  of  an  amicable  arrangement,  and  balanced, 
on  the  other  side,  against  those  of  Bates,  Manton,  and 
Baxter.  The  result  in  this  case  corresponded,  in  all 
respects,  to  the  former  experience  of  the  world,  as  to  the 
futility  of  conferences  and  proposed  concessions,  when 
questions  affecting  the  conscience  are  concerned.  Neither 
party  was  convinced,  and  both  refused  to  yield  the  only 
points  of  controversy,  the  removal  of  which  would  have 
afforded  u common  ground  to  stand  upon.  The  public  mind, 
meanwhile,  became  strongly  excited ; and  the  House  of 
Commons,  not  unnaturally,  received  the  infection  of  the 
prevailing  sentiment.  A Bdl  for  the  suppression  of 
conventicles  was  accordingly  sent  to  the  Peers,  where, 
owing  lo  the  influence  of*  the  Duke  of  York  and  the 
Presbyterian  Lords,  it  encountered  a vigorous  opposition, 
and  might  perhaps  have  been  rejected,  had  not  the  King 
found  it  expedient  to  interfere  in  favour  of  the  intolerant 
statute.  It  is  rcmarkuble  that,  in  delcnce  of  the  church, 
the  lower  House  were  disposed  to  proceed  much  further 
than  either  the  bishops  or  the  lay  aristocracy.  The 
fear  of  Popery  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  dread  of  Puri- 
tanical despotism  on  the  other,  carried  the  English 
gentlemen  of  that  age  into  measures  which  savoured 
very  little  of  the  general  liberality  of  their  character: 
and  this  remark  applies  loboth  sections  of  the  kingdom, 
the  noith  as  well  us  the  south,  where  the  patrons  of 
persecution  were  seen  to  step  forth  from  that  class  of 
society  which  is  usually  the  most  propitious  to  freedom 
of  thought  and  the  protection  of  civil  rights.  No  cir- 
cumstance, assuredly,  could  exhibit  in  a more  vivid  light 
the  impression  made  on  the  educated  portion  of  the 
people,  of  the  evils  which  hud  been  endured,  in  the  pre- 
ceding generations,  from  the  reign  of  a degrading 
superstition  and  of  a rampant  fanaticism. 

Proceed-  The  new  Conventicle  Act  was  followed  at  no  distant 
tags  against  peiiod  by  proceedings  against  the  Roman  Catholics. 

Complaints  were  heard  that  this  order  of  Christians  were 
*'  increasing  iu  number  and  presumption  ; that  Jesuits  and 
priests  were  seen  every  where ; that  English  subjects 
frequented  the  chapels  of  foreign  ambassadors;  that 
Mass  was  celebrated  in  private  houses ; that  convicted 
recreants  were  permitted  to  go  unpunished  ; that  schools 
and  convents  were  openly  established;  and  that  in  Ire- 
land there  was  a regular  hierarchical  establishment  in 
full  operation.  Charles,  though  he  had  already  bound 
himself  by  treaty  to  profess  the  same  religion,  issued  a 
proclamation  against  it;  assuring  his  good  subjects  that. 


e*Utc  to  the  college  of  J omits  at  St.  Outer.  Burnet,  Otm  Ttmt*, 
voL  i.  jk  469,  note. 
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as  he  had  ever  adhered,  against  all  temptation,  to  the  Annals  of 
established  faith,  so  he  would  always  employ  his  utmost  v 

care  and  zeal  in  its  maintenance  and  defence  ; a measure 
which  seems  to  justify  those  who  accuse  him  of  dissi- 
mulation, and  which  must  have  perplexed  the  thoughts 
of  all  such  as  were  acquainted  with  his  real  sentiments, 

A more  severe  system  of  restraint  was  meditated  under 
the  sanction  of  Parliament,  and  would  it  is  probable 
have  been  instantly  enforced,  hod  not  a question  of 
privilege  so  completely  divided  the  two  Houses,  that, 
to  prevent  an  unseemly  schism,  the  King  deemed  it 
proper  to  adjourn  their  meeting. 

Within  a few  months  died  Henrietta  Maria,  the  Heath  of 
Queen  Mother,  and  the  celebrated  Monk,  Duke  of  Al-  the  Queen 
bemarle  ; two  characters  concerning  whom  there  pre-  JJjtothetaad 
vails  the  greatest  difference  of  opinion  among  politicians  jjuak/ 
and  historians.  The  former  redeemed  the  errors  of  her 
public  life  by  a mild  and  affectionate  disposition,  as 
well  as  by  her  indefatigable  exertions  in  the  cause  of 
her  husband : the  latter,  who  conferred  a great  benefit 
on  the  nation  by  restoring  the  church  and  monarchy, 
diminished  the  number  of  his  friends  by  a cold  address 
and  reserved  manners.* 

The  desperate  adventures  of  Colonel  Blood  form  an  The  at- 
in terestii i g episode  in  this  portion  of  English  history,  tempt*  of 
Having  been  found  guilty  of  taking  part  in  a conspiracy 
against  the  government  of  Ireland,  he  determined  to  U ‘ 
have  his  revenge  on  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  the  Lord 
Lieutenant.  With  this  intention  he  repaired  to  Londnn, 
where  he  soon  found  an  opportunity  of  seizing  his 
Grace's  person  when  riding  in  his  couch  through  the 
streets  at  a late  hour  of  the  evening.  He  had  resolved 
to  drag  his  victim  to  Tyburn  and  hang  him  on  the 
common  gallows ; but,  partly  by  stratagem  and  partly 
by  the  seasonable  aid  of  his  servants,  the  Duke  escaped, 
without,  however,  having  been  able  to  recognise  any  of 
the  individuals  who  had  perpetrated  upon  him  so  savage 
an  act  of  violence.  The  share  which  Blood  had  in  i his 
transaction  was  soon  brought  to  light,  owing  to  a bold 
attempt  made  hy  him  and  his  associates  to  steal  the 
crown  and  other  regaim  from  the  Tower.  Assuming 
the  dress  of  a clergyman  he  easily  obtained  access  to 
the  jewel-room  ; upon  which  he  bound  the  keeper,  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  precious  articles  under  his  charge, 
and  made  off  with  every  prospect  of  impunity.  But 
the  appearance  of  young  Edwards,  the  son  of  the 
keeper,  who  arrived  just  in  time  to  give  the  alarm, 
enabled  the  guard  to  overtake  the  fugitives,  who  had 
already  escaped  beyond  the  walls  of  the  fortress.  The 
Colonel,  when  examined  before  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot, 
refused  at  first  either  to  answer  in  his  own  defence  or 
to  give  any  information  relative  to  his  associates  ; nor 
was  it  till  he  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  the  King, 
that  he  avowed  his  design  to  murder  Ormond,  and  con- 
fessed the  meditated  robbery  now  described.  He  even 
told  his  Majesty  that  he  had  on  one  occasion  undertaken 
to  shoot  him  ; that  he  had  proceeded  so  far  as  actually 
to  take  an  aim  at  his  royal  person  ; but  added,  with 
seasonable  flattery,  that  the  awe  inspired  by  the  very 
presence  of  a monarch  had  unnerved  his  hands  and 

* The  fnllowiug  portrait  of  Monk  is  drawn  by  the  French 
traveller  Monconw:— Monk  ett  petit  el  yro»;  man  t / a /a  phy- 
noymmie  de  fetprxl  U ptu»  edtde,  el  de  ta  cWMcirwev  l a plat 
tramjHxtte  iu  tnundt.  et  acec  ce/u  ume  frvtdure  huh  ajfrclattim,  et 
tans  vryxtni  ny  riesdaia ; it  a enfim  tout  /’tar  d un  humme  mutt*. -et 
et  fvtl  prudent ; i«  mentis  t.  * i latte,  et  te  peu  4?  yritt  i/ui  It 
emrliteul.  rnttryurnt  atsez  (fo  il  n’eti  pai  amUlttux.  Moltcum*, 

Jour,  iu  82,  quoted  by  Lmgaitl. 
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History,  mode  the  blunderbuss  drop  harmless  to  the  ground. 

He  further  stated  that  the  number  of  his  confederates 
rro*n  WB8  not  less  than  three  hundred,  and  that  they  had 

AjJJj  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  to  revenge  one  another’s 

^ * death,  should  any  of  them  fall  victim*  to  the  law. 

A D Charles,  softened  or  intimidated  by  the  recital,  not  only 
jggg  forgave  both  offences,  but  also  restored  to  the  daring 
assassin  part  of  the  fortune  of  which  he  had  been  deprived 
in  his  native  country,* 

The  Dutch  A rupture  with  the  Dutch  was  at  this  time  sought  by 
insulted  by  the  English  government  on  the  most  shallow  pretences. 
English  The  secret  alliance  between  Charles  and  the  French 
•hips  of  King,  whose  ambitious  views  now  began  to  become 
apparent,  was  unquestionably  the  cause  of  this  hostile 
feeling  towards  the  people  of  Holland.  At  all  events, 
a resolution  seems  to  have  been  formed  by  the  two 
monarchs  to  rekindle  the  flame  which  had  been  so  short 
a time  extinguished,  and  to  involve  the  principal  nations 
of  Europe  in  a bloody  war.  The  first  manifestation  of 
this  unwise  policy  appeared  when  a ship  was  sent  to 
Amsterdam  to  carry  home  the  lady  of  the  ambassador, 
the  captain  of  which  received  orders  to  fire  upon  live 
Dutch  fleet  as  he  passed  their  anchorage,  until  they 
should  be  provoked  to  return  the  cannonade.  He 
complied  wilh  these  absurd  instructions,  to  the  great 
surprise  of  the  peaceful  squadron ; but  upon  being 
remonstrated  with  by  Van  Ghent,  the  admiral,  he 
desisted  ; for  which  exercise  of  discretion  he  was,  upon 
his  landing  in  the  Thames,  sent  as  a prisoner  to  the 
Tower. 

This  insult  to  an  independent  nation  was  soon  after- 
wards aggravated  by  a direct  attack  on  their  commerce. 
The  Smyrna  merchantmen,  whose  cargoes  were  valued 
at  more  than  fifteen  hundred  thousand  pounds,  were 
attacked  on  their  passage  to  the  coast  of  Holland  by 
Sir  Hobert  Holmes  and  the  Earl  of  Owory,  who  nt  first 
endeavoured  to  accomplish  their  object  by  on  act  of  the 
vilest  treachery.  The  Dutch  admiral,  to  whom  notice 
of  his  danger  had  been  conveyed,  defeated  both  the 
meditated  fraud  and  the  actual  violence;  for  after  sus- 
taining the  assault  of  his  enemy  during  the  greater  part 
of  two  day*,  he  conducted  his  convoy  into  port  with 
only  a slight  loss.  Nor  were  the  ministers  of  Charles 
satisfied  with  an  irregular  attack  on  a friendly  state ; 
they  also  recommended  the  adoption  of  a measure 
remarkable  alike  for  its  tyranny  and  folly.  It  had,  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth,  become 
common  for  the  government  to  borrow  money  from  the 
merchants,  hankers,  and  other  capitalists,  ou  the  security 
of  the  public  revenue,  allowing  a liberal  interest  to  the 
lender  oti  the  advances  made  by  him  to  the  Exchequer. 
The  Kx-  Pressed  by  his  wants,  tire  King  listened  to  the  advice  of 
chequer  is  his  privy  councillors,  who  suggested  that  the  principal  in 
the  hands  of  the  treasurer  might  be  retained  during  a 
certain  period,  without  the  payment  of  the  usual  dividend 
to  the  stockholder ; in  other  words,  with  the  view  of  meet- 
ing (Ire  royal  necessities,  they  might  inflict  on  the  country 
all  the  evils  of  a national  bankruptcy.  The  plea  urged  by 
his  Majesty,  even  if  well  founded,  could  not  have  justified 
such  a breach  of  public  faith,  and  those  authors,  accord- 
ingly,  who  rest  his  defence  on  this  ground,  fail  com- 
pletely in  their  argument.  But.  perhaps,  when  narrowly 
examined,  the  transaction  will  be  acknowledger!  to  have 

* Sir  Gilbert  Talbot.  Narrmtn*.  Lsmdowne  MSS  1639. 
Evely  n,  D*try,  vrA.  iL  p.341 ; the  companions  of  Blood  were  Hunt, 
bio  eon-in-law,  and  Parret,  who  had  been  lieutenant  to  Major- 
General  Harrioon  under  the  CiKtunonwenllh. 


originated  in  ignorance  of  the  true  principles  of  finance,  AnnaU  of 
then  not  much  understood,  rather  than  in  a settled  Britain, 
intention  to  defraud  the  creditor.  The  main  feature  in 
the  resolution  of  the  cabinet  was  the  suspension  of  From 

payments  for  one  year;  but  it  was  at  the  same  time  *•  D- 

proposed  to  add  the  interest  to  the  capital,  and  to  allow  'Cod- 
six  per  cent,  on  this  new  stock,  that  no  person  what-  “ 

soever  should  be  deprived  of  onv  thing  which  was  fiIoa 

justly  due*  * I688* 

In  the  month  of  March,  1672,  declarations  of  war  War  with 
were  issued  by  France  and  England  against  the  Dutch  ; Holland, 
reasons  being  industriously  sought  by  both  powers  for  a 
determination  previously  formed,  and  which  they  were 
firmly  resolved  to  pursue.  Soon  afterwards,  the  King 
of  Sweden,  also  a party  to  ibe  Triple  Alliance,  acceded 
to  the  designs  of  Charles  and  Louis;  binding  himself 
by  a secret  treaty  to  take  arms  against  any  Prince  of 
the  German  Empire  who  should  afford  aid  to  the  States 
in  the  approaching  struggle  with  the  great  monarch. 

As  neither  side  could  be  blind  to  the  probable  issue  Battle  of 
of  recent  events,  both  were  prepared  for  an  appeal  to  Southwold 
the  law  of  force.  The  Dutch,  who  lavished  the  greatest  5^^ 
care  on  their  naval  armaments,  were  ready  for  sea  before  * 

the  English  had  weigher!  anchor:  and  De  Ruyter.  with  A,  D< 
upwards  of  seventy  men-of-war  am!  a number  of  fire-  1672. 
ships,  took  his  station  in  the  Channel  to  prevent  the 
junction  of  the  French  squadron  under  D’Eslrtfes.  At 
length,  after  a variety  of  maoceuvres.  the  two  fleets 
came  to  action  near  the  const  of  Suffolk,  where,  after  an 
obstinate  struggle  for  victory,  the  Dutch  were  compelled 
to  retire,  follower!  by  the  confederates  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Duke  of  Y ork.  On  this  as  on  every  similar 
occasion  his  royal  highness  displayed  the  most  striking 
proofs  of  personal  courage,  fighting  till  hi*  ship  was  on 
the  point  of  sinking  and  then  removing  his  flag  to 
another.  But  though  the  honour  of  a triumph  remained 
with  the  English,  the  loss  was  nearly  equal,  and  the 
result  by  no  means  decisive,  t 

The  success  of  Louts  by  land  was  mnch  more  rapid  Success  of 
and  impressive.  In  the  course  of  one  campaign  he 
subdued  three  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  even  pushed  aD 
his  advancer!  posts  to  the  gate*  of  Amsterdam  ; but  a* 
ao  great  an  accession  of  power  to  the  French  crown 
could  not  fail  to  endanger  the  tranquillity  of  Europe, 
the  conqueror  was  not  allowed  to  consummate  his  plan 
of  aggrandizement.  Even  Charles,  whose  political 
sagacity  has  never  obtained  much  commendation,  twgan 
to  anticipate  the  bad  effects  which  might  arise  from  the 
uncontrolled  ascendancy  of  his  powerful  neighbour; 
while  the  term*  proposed  to  the  humbled  States  were  so 
extremely  unfavourable  that  the  sympathy  of  other 
countries  was  excited  in  their  behalf.  The  young  Prince 
of  Orange,  afterwards  the  celebrated  William  III., 
was  now  intrusted  with  the  fortunes  of  bis  country; 
and  though  the  armv  was  undisciplined,  the  counsels  of 
the  senate  distracted  by  fear  not  less  than  by  faction, 
and  a host  of  more  than  a hundred  thousand  warriors, 
led  by  the  ablest  generals  of  the  age,  was  already  in  the 
heart  of  his  dominions,  he  rejected  wilh  scorn  the  con- 
ditions submitted  to  him  by  France,  and  threw  himself 
on  the  patriotism  of  his  people.  Hi*  influence  was 
greatly  increased  by  the  downfal  of  ibe  republican  party 


• Evelyn,  Lhnry.  vol.  iv.  p.  425.  Burnet.  Own  Timet.  vol.  L p. 
53-2.  Lift  of  Jmnt!  ike  ioJ.  i.  P.  4H8.  lu  the  letters  of 

Lord  Arlington  the  ncherne  i«  ascribed  to  Ashley. 

f Lfo  «/  Jnmet  the  Secern  d,  voL  i.  p.  460 — 47 H.  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, HorAt,  vol.  ii.  p.  14. 
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letl  by  Dc  Wilt,  the  champion  of  democracy,  who  himself, 
it  is  well  known,  was  cruelly  murdered  by  the  incensed 
multitude  to  whose  eyes  he  was  represented  as  the  cause 
of  all  their  misfortunes.  The  “ perpetual  edict,"  which 
had  been  poteed  (o  prevent  for  ever  the  revival  of  the 
office  of  Sladtholder,  was  repealed,  and  the  nephew  of 
Maurice  was  soon  placed  in  a condition  to  exercise  with 
advantage  all  the  resources  of  the  commonwealth.* 

But  the  hopes  of  the  Prince  were  not  confined  to  a 
successful  application  of  the  mean*  in  his  own  power ; 
he  trusted,  moreover,  that  the  English  Parliament, 
many  of  whom  were  dissatisfied  with  the  war,  would  not 
renew  to  his  uncle  a grant  of  supplies  sufficient  to  main- 
tain the  fleets  ami  army.  Oil  that  bead,  however,  the 
expectations  of  men  at  home  and  abroad  were  proved 
equally  groundless;  for  Charles  not  only  prorogued  the 
meeting  of  the  two  Houses  till  the  beginning  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  but  he  also  employed  the  interval  so  skilfully 
as  to  procure  a great  accession  of  strength  to  the  court 
party  in  the  Commons.  Shaftesbury,  who  was  now 
made  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  issued  writs  in  virtue  of 
his  office  for  new  elections  to  fill  such  places  as  had 
become  vacant  by  death  or  retirement;  aud  owing  to 
au  influence,  which  has  never  been  fully  explained,  the 
returns  were  favourable  to  the  views  of  government, 
though  most  of  the  members  sent  up  on  this  occasion 
were  Dissenters. t 

When  the  Legislature  assembled  in  February,  1673, 
his  Majesty  in  person,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor,  as  his 
representative,  endeavoured  to  justify  the  war  with 
Holland,  the  shutting  of  the  Exchequer,  the  declaration 
of  an  indulgence  to  nonconformists  made  on  the  sole 
authority  of  the  Crown,  and  the  legality  of  the  writs 
which  hail  been  issued  during  the  prorogation.  On  this 
last  point  the  ministry  encountered  an  opposition  so 
exceedingly  vigorous  that  the  Kiug  found  it  expedient 
to  yield.  A resolution  was  passed  in  the  lower  House 
pronouncing  the  elections  void,  and  ordering  that  new 
writs  should  be  sent  forth  to  the  several  Counties  aud 
Boroughs,  sanctioned  by  a warrant  from  the  Speaker. 
Being  restored  to  good  humour  by  this  concession,  they 
voted  a liberal  supply,  amounting  to  one  million 
two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds;  for  which 
it  was  mure  than  insinuated  that  Charles  was  in- 
debted to  tile  zeal  of  two  individuals  on  the  popular 
side,  who  had  condescended  to  accept  certain  favours 
from  the  Treasury.  But  the  question  of  religion  was 
more  difficult  to  manage  than  the  pecuniary  grant ; for 
a majority  of  the  members  had  determined  that  the 
Declaration  of  Indulgence  should  be  recalled  or  rendered 
void.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  courtiers  pleaded  in  support 
of  the  royal  prerogative  the  usages  of  former  times; 
insisting  that,  unless  a dispensing  power  were  lodged 
somewhere,  much  inconvenience  would  result  from  the 
execution  of  law  in  particular  cases.  The  House  w as 
deaf  to  all  such  arguments,  and,  after  a long  debate,  it 
was  decided  by  a considerable  preponderance  of  numbers 
that  “ penal  statutes  iu  matters  ecclesiastical  cannot  be 
suspended  but  by  Act  of  Parliament/'  His  Majesty, 
unwilling  to  recede  from  his  purpose,  attempted  to  gain 
the  support  of  the  Peers;  but  they,  reluctant  to  come 
to  a collision  with  the  Commons,  whose  judgment 
appeared  at  once  safe  and  constitutional,  advised  him 

• Temple,  Work*.  voL  ii.  p.  31.  Burnet,  Owm  Timer,  vol.  i. 
p.  567. 

f Voltaire,  S»fcie  de  Louii  XIV.  nh  cum.  1672.  Baanagc,  ii. 
*•6  dm.  1672.  Temple,  ii.  p.  312.  Burnet,  i.  p.  374. 


to  conform  to  the  wishes  of  Parliament.  The  dread  of 
popular  commotions,  of  which  some  symptoms  were  . 
already  apparent,  added  to  the  voice  of  the  national 
representatives,  at  length  induced  the  facile  monarch  D 
to  relinquish  his  pretensions  to  the  dispensing  power;  1660. 
and  accordingly,  with  his  usual  frankness,  he  cancelled  ^ 
the  offensive  document,  and  thereby  replaced  the  Dis-  a.  d. 
scoters  in  their  wonted  position  with  reference  to  the  1688. 
Act  of  Uniformity.  So  deeply  had  the  people  interested 
themselves  in  this  discussion,  that  when  the  result  was 
made  known  in  the  city,  an  illumination,  and  other 
tokens  of  joy,  were  instantly  ordered  in  all  the  streets  of 
the  metropolis.* 

It  miuit  be  manifest  to  every  reader  that  the  fear  of  Commons 
Popery  was  the  moving  spring  in  all  tbe*e  transactions  ; anxious  for 
while  nothing  connected  with  them  seems  more  unac-  the 
countable  than  that  the  Protestant  Dissenters  should  church 
have  deserted  the  throne,  now  the  scat  of  religious 
freedom,  and  co-operated  with  the  Opposition  who  scented 
desirous  to  confirm  the  reign  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny. 

The  only  explanation  of  such  leelings  and  proceedings 
will  be  found  in  the  state  of  the  royal  family,  by  some 
of  whom  the  Homish  creed  was  already  openly  professed, 
and  in  the  horror  entertained  by  the  great  body  of  the 
nation  with  respect  to  a popish  successor.  The  safety 
of  the  church,  in  such  circumstances,  was  very  naturally 
identified  with  the  stability  of  the  reformed  faith  through- 
out Europe,  and  with  the  permanence  of  free  institutions 
in  England;  and  oil  this  ground,  Baxter  and  his 
followers  chose  rather  to  live  under  the  cloud  of  penal 
laws  than  to  enjoy  the  brightest  sunshine,  if  it  must  be 
shared  with  the  Roman  Catholics. 

To  obviate  the  evils  which  might  attend  the  accession  Introd.ic- 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  the  House  of  Commons  voted  an  **on  ®f 11,6 
address  to  the  King,  requesting  that  he  would  discharge  Te,t 
from  his  army  every  officer  and  soldier  who  should 
refuse  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy, 
and  to  receive  the  Sacrament  after  the  manner  of  tltc 
Anglican  Church  ; and  to  admit  none  thereafter  into 
his  service  who  had  Dot  so  qualified  themselves.  Having 
received  a gracious  answer  from  his  Majesty,  the  same 
party  meditated  a further  step,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  exclude  from  civil  as  well  as  military'  offices  ull 
persons  who  had  not  taken  the  prescribed  oaths,  and 
complied  with  the  religious  observance.  Hence  the 
origin  of  the  Test  Ad,  which  reduced  to  the  form  of 
luw  all  the  provisions  now  stated  ; to  which,  indeed,  was 
added  a declaration  against  tran&ubstantiation,  to  be 
subscribed  by  ull  persons  holding  office,  under  the 
penalty  of  five  hundred  pounds,  and  of  being  disabled 
to  sue  in  any  court  of  law  or  equity,  to  be  gunrdiau  to 
any  child,  or  executor  to  any  person,  or  to  lake  any 
legacy  or  deed  of  gift.  The  Bill  passed  through  both 
Houses  with  little  opposition,  and  its  progress  in  the 
Lords  was  even  accelerated  by  some  Catholic  Peers  who 
countenanced  it  with  their  votes.  But  the  same  favour 
was  not  displayed  towards  a measure  submitted  to  the 
Houses  for  granting  relief  to  Protestant  Dissenters ; for, 
after  much  reasoning  on  the  nature  and  purposes  of 
toleration,  it  was  agreed  by  the  Commons  to  limit  the 
benefit  of  it  to  those  nonconformists  only  whose  objec- 
tions to  the  church  respected  her  discipline  alone,  and 
had  no  reference  to  the  Articles  of  her  belief.  The 
Lords,  whose  views  on  this  subject  were  somewhat 
different,  consumed  the  time  allotted  for  their  sitting  in 
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History,  minute  distinctions  and  numerous  amendments ; ami 
when  the  festival  of  Raster  arrived,  a prorogation  was 
announced,  before  they  could  bring?  their  seniiments  to 
an  Accordance  with  those  of  the  lower  Chamber.  The 
Dill  was  accordingly  lost,  and  the  hopes  of  the  Dissenters 
were  once  more  deterred,  not  without  a painful  suspicion 
on  their  part  that  they  had  been  deceived  by  insincere 
professions.* 

It  tins  been  already  remarked  that  these  intolerant 
votes  in  the  House  of  Commons  originated  in  the  fear 
Catholics  Gf  iieeinjj  a popish  sovereign  on  the  throne ; and  though 
office"  **  "lay  appw  absurd  to  legislate  on  a speculative  point 
of  theology*  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  precautions 
adopted  were  well  calculated  to  secure  their  object. 
Janie*,  though  suspected  of  a decided  bias  towards  the 
Romish  ritual,  hail  not  ceased  to  communicate  with  the 
English  church  till  the  year  1672  ; and  this  change  in 
his  practice  was  reasonably  regarded  as  an  open  declara- 
tion oi  attachment  to  the  older  form  of  worship,  now 
abjured  by  the  laws,  and  abandoned  by  the  bulk  of  the 
people.  No  test,  therefore,  conld  have  been  more 
adroitly  selected  than  a belief  in  transubslantiation  ; for 
lit  this  fundamental  article  of  her  faith  the  Romish 
church  allows  no  equivocation  or  compromise;  and  as 
it  reached  to  the  highest  classes  of  society,  it  soon  pro- 
duced the  effect  which  was  anticipated  from  it*  operation. 
The  Lord  Clifford,  the  boldest  ami  most  dangerous  of 
that  party,  was  obliged  to  retire  from  public  business; 
ami  the  Duke  of  York,  whose  conversion  involved  the 
fale  of  all  the  others,  found  it  expedient  to  resign  the 
rank  and  emoluments  of  High  Admiral.  James,  it  is 
said,  was  solicited  by  his  brother  to  continue  outwardly 
a Protestant,  but  refused ; and  his  reasons,  as  they  are 
usually  given,  do  honour  to  his  sincerity.  He  urged 
first  his  paramount  obligation  to  his  conscience  and  his 
Clod  ; next,  the  hazard  that,  instead  of  conciliating  the 
nation  as  u Protestant,  he  should  be  denounced  by  the 
people  ns  a concealed  Humanist,  having  a papal 
dispensation  for  his  conformity.  He  therefore  preferred, 
as  the  lighter  burden,  unpopularity  to  deserved  con- 
tempt.! 

Th* ^ Duke  In  the  same  year  the  Duke  concluded  his  marriage 
of \ork  with  Mary  of  Estr,a  daughter  of  the  House  of  Modena, 
MmtT*  an^  hereby  added  not  a little  to  the  abhorrence  with 
D'Eate.  which  hi*  religion  was  regarded  by  his  brother’s  subjects. 

The  Parliament,  upon  its  reassembling  in  October, 
presented  an  address  to  the  King,  entreating  him  to 
forbid  the  celebration  of  the  nuptial  ceremony  in  England, 
and  not  to  sanction  the  reception  of  the  Princess  in  any 
part  of  his  dominions.  Charles,  in  reply,  reminded 
them  that,  as  the  marriage  wus  ul ready  solemnized  by 
proxy,  it  was  too  late  to  interfere,  and  that  as  the  lady 
was  actually  in  Paris  on  her  way  to  I^ondon,  it  would 
be  extremely  ungracious  to  send  her  back  to  the  court 
of  her  mother,  whose  presence  she  had  recently  left 
protected  by  all  the  obligations  of  religion  and  honour. 
This  statement  failed  to  satisfy  the  members,  who  not 
only  repeated  their  remonstrance,  but  post|>oned  the 
supplies,  ami  were  even  preparing  an  address  of  griev  - 
ance with  a degree  of  heat  and  violence  unprecedented 
since  the  Restoration.  To  prevent  matters  from  pro- 
ceeding to  an  undue  length  his  Majesty  repaired  to  the 
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* Ddrynjilf,  rol.  ii.  p.  69.  LartU  Journal*,  xii.  n.  519.  Mur- 
rell, i.  p.  4114.  Ntal,  ii.  p.  693. 

\ Ja*n*UfGmm wm,  .1/urrA  12,  1673.  Miamntnrv  Hnlary, 
nr.  p.  561. 


House  of  Lords,  and  having  commanded  the  attendance 
of  the  Commons,  he  prorogued  both  from  the  10th  of 
November  till  the  7th  of  January  1674.* 

These  exfiedients,  to  which  his  Majesty  was  now 
compiled  to  have  recourse  more  frequently  than  suited 
the  temper  of  the  people  or  the  character  of  his  govern- 
ment, w'ere  the  source  of  much  dissatisfaction,  and  are 
even  understood  to  have  first  suggested  the  measures 
which  led,  at  no  distant  period,  to  the  final  expatriation 
ot  his  family.  As  the  motives  of  Shaftesbury  were  viewed 
by  Charles  with  much  suspicion,  the  Oireat  Seal  was 
taken  from  him  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Heneage 
Finch  ; and  the  appointment  of  Lord  Treasurer  was,  to 
the  disappointment  of  Arlington,  conferred  upon  Sir 
Thomas  Osborne,  who  was  at  the  same  time  raised  to 
the  rank  of  Earl  of  Danby.  These  changes,  however, 
were  but  symptoms  of  a deeper  distemper  which  now 
began  to  affect  the  body  politic.  Religious  fears  had 
already  combined  with  political  discontent  to  such  a 
degree  that  the  eyes  of  a large  party  were  silently  turning 
toward-*  the  Prince  of  Orange  ns  their  last  resource, 
should  the  interests  of  freedom  and  of  the  Protestant 
cause  be  menaced  with  any  more  direct  attack.  It  is 
stated  by  several  historians  that  a secret  correspondence 
was  now  opened  between  the  Opposition  party  in  the 
House  of  Common*  and  the  States- General,  though  the 
two  countries  were  at  open  war.  This  rumour  is  to  a 
certain  extent  confirmed  by  Sir  William  Temple,  who 
remarks  that  some  members  of  tl»c  lower  House,  and 


even  Shaftesbury  himself,  then  Chancellor,  “ t rink  led 
at  least  with  Holland,  about  raising  seditions,  and  per- 
haps insurrections  in  England,’1  in  order  to  put  an  end 
to  hostilities.  The  ambassador,  who  wus  desired  to 
extract  this  secret,  if  possible,  from  the  Prince,  further 
observe*  that  William  declined  mentioning  names,  as 
dishonourable,  but  confessed  that,  “during  the  war, 
neither  the  States,  nor  be  in  particular,  were  without 
applications  made  to  them  from  several  persons  and 
considerable  in  England,  who  would  fain  have  engaged 
him  to  head  the  discontent  there.”! 

Amidst  these  occurrences,  his  Majesty  perceived  that  Several 
tlte  safety  as  well  os  the  honour  of  his  crown  required 
that  the  war  with  the  Dutch  should  he  brought  to  a 
close.  He  had  expended  the  last  grant  of  money  on  the 
equipment  of  a fleet  which,  as  the  Duke  had  been  com- 
pelled to  retire  from  the  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral, 
was  intrusted  to  the  command  of  Prince  Rupert,  aided 
by  Sir  Edward  Sprague  and  the  Earl  of  Ottory. 
Having  pul  to  rea  in  search  of  the  enemy,  a battle  took 
place  on  the  28th  of  May,  which  was  attended  with  a 
result  so  ambiguous,  that  each  side  claimed  the  victory. 

About  a week  afterwards,  De  Ruyter,  who  had  gone  into 
harbour  to  refit,  presented  himself  once  more  on  the 
ocean,  when  another  engagement  was  fought  with  equal 
gallantry,  and  as,  on  the  former  occasion,  with  equal 
claims  to  a triumph.  It  was  esteemed  by  the  Dutch  a 
sufficient  glory  that  their  Admiral,  with  a force  consider- 
ably inferior,  could  enrounter  the  combined  navies  of 
France  and  England  without  sustaining  a defeat  or 


* Kn-lyn,  Diary,  sal.  ii.  p.  391.  u This  night  the  youtha  of 
the  citty  burnt  the  Hope  in  after  they  had  j'Ti  cession  with 

it  in  grunt  triumph,  they  being  dupli-ascd  at  the  Duke  for  altering 
his  religion  and  marrying  an  Italian  lady." 

f Tii«  authors  here  referred  to,  besides  Sir  William  Tempi# 
himseb.  ore  Burnet  and  Kenner,  who,  though  not  unbiavwHi  as 
writers,  had  t lie  means  uf  becoming  acquainted  with  such  farto. 
Hitfvry  <■ f Emyiand  by  Wallace,  voL  vti.  p.  128. 
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History,  allowing  them  to  commit  any  depredation  on  the  coast. 

■**'  Provoked  rather  than  exhausted  by  such  unavailing  con- 
From  flicts,  the  rival  commanders  longed  lor  a further  nppor* 
A*  t unity  to  signalize  their  valour;  and  they  accordingly 
low).  met  8gajn  near  ,^e  mouth  of  the  Texel,  determined  to 
A D obtain  an  acknowledged  victory,  or  an  honourable  death. 
16B6  ^ Ruyter,  in  this  third  encounter,  was  assisted  by  Van 

Tromp,  whose  name  was  dear  to  the  Dutch  sailor,  and 
found  himself  opposed,  as  in  the  recent  fights,  by  Rupert, 
Sprague,  and  D’Kstrees.  The  skill  and  courage  of  the 
leaders  were  nobly  seconded  by  the  bravery  of  their 
crews,  with  the  exception,  it  is  said,  of  the  French 
squadron,  who  kept  at  a distance ; mindful,  it  may  be 
presumed,  of  the  treatment  they  received  from  their 
allies  an  the  28th  of  May,  when  they  were  exposed  to 
the  heaviest  fire  of  the  enemy.  After  inflicting  upon 
each  other  a very  severe  loss,  the  fury  of  the  combatants 
on  either  side  was  somewhat  allayed ; and  at  length 
they  separated  with  mutual  admiration  of  the  valour  and 
seamanship  which  they  had  both  witnessed,  but  without 
obtaining  an  undisputed  claim  to  the  laurels  of  victory.* 

The  advantages  which  the  Hollanders  thus  owed  to 
their  own  perseverance  and  gallantry,  were  greatly  im- 
proved by  the  countenance  bestowed  upon  their  cause 
by  the  German  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Spain. 
These  sovereigns,  alarmed  by  the  progress  of  the 
French,  and  jealous  of  the  ulterior  views  of  Charles,  had 
made  demonstrations  in  favour  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
whose  dominions,  if  seized  by  Louis,  would,  they  saw, 
give  a preponderating  weight  to  that  monarch,  and  even 
place  the  fortunes  of  Europe  in  hi*  hands.  William 
availed  himself  with  great  ability  of  the  aid  which  was 
thus  awarded  to  him.  By  cooperating  with  the  Impe- 
rialists under  Montecuculli,  he  recovered  several  of  the 
fortresses  which  had  been  wrested  from  him  during  the 
former  campaign  ; and  by  culling  off  the  communication 
between  France  and  the  United  Provinces,  he  made  it 
necessary  for  Turenne  to  w ithdraw  his  army,  and  even 
to  relinquish  the  most  valuable  of  his  conquests.  When 
the  tide  of  affairs  had,  from  these  causes,  begun  to  ebb, 
the  belligerents  consented  to  the  opening  of  a Congress 
at  Cologne  under  the  mediation  of  the  King  of  Sweden ; 
but  as  the  allied  Princes  were  unwilling  to  recede  from 
Peace  with  their  demands,  and  the  States  had  resolved  to  make  no 
Holland,  further  concessions,  the  attempt  at  negotiation  came  to 
Au£*  an  abrupt  conclusion,  without  producing  any  fruits. 
1673  ^eace  meanwhile  hud  become  indispensable  to  Charles, 
who  perceived  that,  as  the  war  had  become  very  unpo- 
pular, no  supplies  would  be  granted  by  Parliament. 
He  resolved,  therefore,  to  conclude  a separate  treaty 
with  his  nephew,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  who  insisted  that  the  States  should  offer 
such  terms  us  the  English  King  might  accept  without 
detriment  to  the  national  honour,  and  which,  indeed,  in 
the  present  temper  of  his  people,  he  would  not  venture 
to  reject.  The  main  terms  were,  that  the  Dutch  should 
concede  to  Great  Britain  the  honours  of  the  flag  in  the 
narrow  seas,  and  should  pay  the  sum  of  eight  hundred 
thousand  crowns  under  the  name  of  indemnification  for 
the  expenses  of  the  war.-f 

* Sir  c/e  dt  Lotnt  XIF.  tui  ann,  1073.  Buckingham,  IVvrkt^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  *25. 

f I)um<iut.  tome  vii.  p.  242.  Lord*  Journal*,  925.  Dairym- 
ple,  vol.  ii.  p.  96.  Sir  William  Temple,  IVurkt,  vol.  ii.  p.  247. 
There  wan  added  a leerct  article,  ihat  neither  power  should  assist 
the  enemies  of  the  other,  but  this  was  explained  to  mean,  not  that 
Charles  should  recall  the  English  troops  serving  in  the  French 
army,  hut  that  he  should  not  suffer  them  to  b«  Kept  up  to  their 
full  complement  by  recruiting. 
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On  the  7th  of  January,  1674,  Parliament  was  again  Annul*  of 
called  together  under  the  administration  of  the  new  BnUin-  ^ 
Chancellor,  the  Earl  of  Danbv.  The  King  in  his  open-  ' 
ing  speech  alluded  to  his  personal  treaty  wilh  I*ouis,  A D 
and  in  defence  of  it  made  the  following  remarks: — “ You  iggg 
have  heard  much  of  my  alliance  with  France,  and  I be-  to 
lieve  it  hath  been  very  strangely  misrepresented  to  you,  A<  D> 
as  if  there  were  certain  secret  articles  of  dangerous  con-  leab. 
sequence;  but  i will  make  no  difficulty  of 'letting  the  parliament 
treaties,  and  all  the  articles  of  them,  without  the  least  R**emblei- 
reserve,  lobe  seen  by  a small  Committee  of  both  Houses,  Jun* 
who  may  report  the  true  scope  of  them;  and  I assure  A- 
you  there  is  no  other  treaty  with  France,  either  before  1674. 
or  since,  uot  already  printed,  which  shall  not  be  made 
known.”  This  assurance  was  followed  by  a vote  of 
thanks  for  the  precautions  adopted  by  him  against  the 
increase  of  Popery;  and  the  Commons,  in  a formal  ad- 
dress, entreated  that  he  would  proclaim  a general  fast, 
to  seek  by  prayer  and  supplication  “a  reconciliation 
with  Almighty  God,  and  his  protection  against  the  un- 
dermining contrivances  of  Popish  recusants,  whose 
numbers  and  insolencies  were  greatly  increased  of  late, 
and  whose  restless  practices  threatened  the  subversion 
of  the  church  and  stale,  all  which  our  sins  have  justly 
deserved. v* 

The  zeal  of  the  lower  House  was  next  directed  to  the 
prosecution  of  those  obnoxious  ministers  who  were  sus- 
pected of  encouraging  their  royal  master  in  the  prose- 
cution of  measures  hurtful  to  the  country.  Buckingham, 
who  possessed  few  claims  to  personal  respect,  was  not 
ignorant  of  the  sentiments  with  which  he  was  regarded 
by  the  Commons,  and  in  order  to  mollify  their  resent- 
ment he  claimed  permission  to  appear  before  them,  that 
he  might  stale  in  their  hearing  “some  truths  relating 
to  the  public.”  His  defence  compensated,  by  its 
humility,  for  its  want  of  truth  and  dignity,  and 
though  he  rather  blamed  others  than  excused  him- 
self, he  was  allowed  to  retire  from  his  Majesty's  presence 
and  councils  with  no  heavier  punishment  than  the  loss 
of  all  the  offices  which  he  held  during  pleasure.  The 
charges  brought  against  Arlington  were  not  proved ; 
and  Lauderdale,  though  subjected  to  a sentence  similar 
to  that  pronounced  on  Buckingham, .was  permitted, 
through  the  intervention  of  the  King,  to  enjoy  an  equal 
impunity,  the  judgment  of  the  House  being  executed  on 
neither.*!*- 

In  pursuance  of  the  same  views,  an  effort  was  made  New  test 
by  the  popular  party  to  expel  the  Duke  of  York  from  proposed, 
the  House  of  Peers,  and  even  from  court.  The  Commons 
entertained  a motion  for  a test  more  comprehensive 
than  that  which  had  already  received  the  sanction  of 
Parliament,  intending  to  enact  that,  whoever  refused  to 
take  it  should  be  declared  incapable  of  holding  a *eal  in 
cither  House,  and  even  prohibited  from  approaching 
within  five  miles  of  the  royal  residence.  While  this 
proposal  was  undergoing  due  discussion,  a different 
plan  of  securities  had  been  devised  by  the  Lords,  namely, 
to  disarm  all  Roman  Cal  holies,  to  prevent  the  Princes  of 
the  blood  from  marryingauy  but  Protestants,  and  to  pro- 
vide that  all  the  branches  of  the  royal  family,  the  eldest 

• Parfututeniary  Uttlary,  voL  jv.  p.  618. 

f Ibtd.  vol.  iv.  p.  643.  Tiie  Lords  as  well  as  the  King  took 
offence  at  Buckingham  amt  Arlington  fur  appearing  before  the 
Houm  of  Common*,  and  made  • standing  order  that  thence- 
forth no  Peer  should  answer  any  charge  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mon* ia  person,  by  writing  or  by  counsel,  under  the  penalty  of 
being  committed  to  the  Block  Rod  or  the  Tower  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  House.  Wallace,  vii.  p.  133. 
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sons  of  Roman  Catholic  Peers,  and  all  the  children  of 
other  Roman  Catholics,  if  their  parents  were  dead,  should 
be  educated  in  the  Protestant  faith.  It  was  likewise  moved 
that  to  a Prince  of  the  blood  the  penalty  for  marrying 
a lady  w ho  professed  the  religion  of  Rome  should  be 
the  forfeiture  of  bis  right  to  the  throne,  should  lie  hap- 
pen to  be  in  the  line  of  succession.  It  is  assert ed  in 
the  Life  ofJatrut,  that  when  this  new  test  was  carried 
by  vote  in  the  Commons,  “ the  Duke's  friends  and  the 
loyal  party,  out  of  regard  to  the  blood  royal,  hod  inter- 
est enough,  by  a majority  of  only  two  v.  tes,  to  have  a 
proviso  added  of  except  ion  for  the  Duke's  person,  which 
pul  the  little  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  so  out  of  humour,  that 
be  was  heard  to  sav,  he  did  not  care  what  tacame  of  the 

Bui/* 

No  sooner  had  ( harles  made  peace  with  Ho'land,  than 
it  became  manifest  to  the  French  King  that  the  arms 
of  England  might  possibly  be  employed  against  him. 
Hence  he  saw  the  necessity  of  securing  the  neutrality  of 
his  late  ally;  an  object  which  could  only  be  accom- 
plished by  supplying  him  with  money,  and  thereby  re- 
lieving him  from  his  dependence  on  Parliament,  the 
majority  of  whom  were  favourably  inclined  towards  the 
Dutch.  It  is  asserted  that  this  crooked  policy  originated 
with  the  Duke  of  York,  who  kept  up  a regular  corre- 
spondence with  Loui«,  and  who  could  perceive  no  other 
method  of  protecting  himself  against  the  opposition,  or 
of  shielding  his  brother  from  the  reproaches  of  the  peo- 
ple. Rut  whatever  may  have  been  the  motive,  it  admits 
not  of  any  doubt  that,  from  this  time,  the  English  mo- 
narch condescended  to  become  a pensioner  of  France, 
and  to  devote  himself  to  her  interests.  The  knowledge 
or  even  the  suspicion  of  such  a fact  could  not  fail  to  in- 
cense the  popular  leaders,  who,  as  some  of  them  were 
discarded  ministers,  and  acquainted  with  the  intrigues 
of  the  court,  were  little  likely  to  question  the  accuracy 
of  the  report  which  conveyed  the  royal  venality  to  their 
ears.  They  therefore  resolved  that,  so  soon  as  the 
Houses  should  he  permitted  to  assemble,  decisive  steps 
should  be  adopted  for  exposing  the  government,  and 
bringing  the  principal  members  of  the  cabinet  to  con- 
dign punishment.t 

The  Earl  of  Dauby,  who  bad  received  due  information 
as  to  the  designs  of  his  enemies,  resolved  to  anticipate 
them  by  making  a forward  movement  on  their  ground. 
He  had  observed  that  zeal  against  Popery  was  the  chief 
source  of  their  favour  with  the  multitude ; for  which  rea- 
son measures  were  taken  not  only  to  enforce  with  the 
greatest  vigour  the  laws  already  passed  for  the  dis- 
couragement of  Roman  Catholics,  butulso  toenact  others 
still  more  severe.  A proclamation  meanwhile  was 
issued  on  the  authority  of  the  King  in  council,  com- 
manding that  all  natives  who  had  orders  in  the  church 
of  Rome  should  leave  the  realm  in  the  course  of  six 
weeks,  under  pain  of  death ; that  every  subject  who  at- 
tended Mass,  whether  in  the  Queen’s  chapel  or  in  those 
of  the  foreign  ambassadors,  should  suffer  a year’s  im- 
prisonment, and  pay  a fine  of  a hundred  marks;  and 
that  if  any  Papist  should  dare  to  enter  the  palaces  of 
Whitehall  or  of  St.  James's,  or  any  other  place  where 
the  court  might  happen  to  be  resident,  he  should,  if  a 
Peer,  be  sent  to  the  Tower,  and,  if  a Commoner,  be 
committed  to  an  ordinary  prison.  The  same  document 
made  known  that  all  licences  for  separate  places  of  wor- 

• Life  of  Jttmet  the  Seeoml,  toI.  i.  p.  4>*9,  490. 

t Wilkin*,  i».  p.  595.  Burnet,  Lp.  2*»3.  Ken  act,  p.  301. 


ship  had  been  cancelled,  and  that  the  laws  against  con-  Aaoalaef 
Veoticles  were  to  be  acted  upon  to  the  full  extent  of  the  Britain, 
several  penalties. 

When  Parliament  assembled  in  April  1675,  (lie  Chan-  *r001 
cel  lor  explained  and  defended  the  proclamation  now  jL.J 
descrihed,  in  order  to  meet  the  objections  of  his  frieuds,  tQ  ’ 
who  had  usually  advocated  the  cause  of  toleration.  It  A D 
wav  soon  observed  that  the  Opposition,  who  had  never 
ceased  to  declaim  against  Popery,  look  little  interest  in  Paxliameat 
the  question  of  religion,  and  that,  iu  proportion  as  the  meets, 
ministry  showed  zeal  for  the  exclusive  establishment  of  ApriL 
Protestantism,  their  ardour  gradually  cooled.  Leaving  A*  D* 
this  topic,  tlierefore,  they  proceeded  to  attack  the  govern-  1675. 
ment  on  points  of  general  policy,  and  even  went  so  far 
as  to  exhibit  articles  of  impeachment  against  Danby, 
who  was  accused  of  abusing  his  official  influence,  squan 
dering  the  royal  treasure,  and  enriching  his  own  family. 

But,  being  unable  to  prove  the  allegations  brought  for- 
ward, they  next  addressed  the  King  respecting  the 
English  regiments  still  in  the  French  service ; and  as  his 
answer  was  not  satisfactory,  a violent  debate  ensued. 

The  House  resolved  itself  into  a Committee  to  consider 
the  reply,  and  even  the  expediency  of  a second  address; 
both  of  which  points  were  discussed  with  a degree  of 
warmth  which  seemed  to  threaten  the  renewal  of  a civil 
war.  Several  members,  not  content  with  the  utmost 
licence  of  expression,  laid  their  hands  on  their  sworda, 
prepared  to  maintain  their  arguments  at  the  hazard  of 
life;  but  the  Speaker  with  great  firmness  put  an  end  Firm  new 
to  the  altercation  by  resuming  the  chair,  in  defiance  of  of  6** 
their  menaces,  and  by  commanding  their  attention  to  Speaker, 
live  ordinary  business  of  the  day.  The 41  further  address** 
appears  to  have  been  voted,  though  there  is  no  evidence 
on  record  that  it  ever  was  presented  to  the  King;  the 
more  resolute  adherents  of  the  Opposition  being  per- 
haps satisfied  with  their  triumph  in  debate,  and  with 
the  consciousness  that  they  had  thereby  given  some 
equivalent  for  the  gratuities  which  they  are  accused  of 
having  accepted  from  the  Dutch  and  Spanish  ambassa- 
dors. But  to  whatever  extent  they  may  have  sacrificed 
to  their  uvurice  or  personal  animosity,  they  did  not 
neglect  the  interests  of  the  people,  nor  the  defence  of 
national  freedom.  They  brought  in  n Bill,  making  it 
treason  to  levy  money  without  consent  of  Parliament ; 
another,  to  compel  such  members  as  accepted  office 
under  the  Crown  to  vacate  their  seats ; and  a third,  to 
secure  so  far  the  liberty  of  the  subject  as  lo  prevent 
any  one  from  being  committed  to  prison  or  sent  beyond 
sea.  without  a regular  trial. 

While  these  encroachments  on  the  royal  authority  Non-reti«t- 
were  gradually  diminishing  the  practical  influence  of  tag  teat 
the  King's  name,  an  attempt  was  made  in  the  House  of  proposed. 
Lords  to  establish  a principle  which  might  guard  the 
throne  against  the  assault  of  democracy.  This  object 
was  meant  to  be  aeoomplialied  by  the  enactment  of  a 
test  enforcing  non-resistance,  and  the  oath  proposed 
ran  in  the  following  words: — *‘I  do  declare  that  it  is 
not  lawful,  upon  any  pretence  whatever,  to  take  up 
arms  against  the  King;  and  that  I do  abhor  that 
traitorous  position  of  taking  up  arms,  by  his  authority, 
against  his  person,  nr  against  those  who  are  commis- 
sioned by  him,  according  to  law,  in  time  of  rebellion 
nr  war,  and  acting  in  pursuance  of  such  commission  ; 
and  I do  swear  that  I will  not  at  any  time  endeavour 
the  alteration  of  the  Protestant  religion  now  established 
by  law  in  the  chnrch  of  England  ; nor  will  I endeavour 
any  alteration  in  the  government,  in  church  or  state,  as 
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History.  '*  by  law  established.”  The  penalty  attached  to  the 
violation  of  this  engagement  was  a fine  of  five  hundred 
From  pounds,  and  the  incapacity  of  holding  office  in  the 
A.  D.  name  of  his  Majesty.* 

1660.  After  a long  dehate  the  Bill  was  passed  by  a majority 
to  in  the  lower  House,  nml'would  probably  have  attained 
A.  D.  the  authority  of  law,  had  not  a quarrel  between  the 

168B.  Commons  and  the  Peers,  on  th«  extent  of  appellate 

P*,l“,ne"1  jurisdiction,  rendered  it  necessary  for  his  Majesty  to 
prorogued.  an  en(j  to  ,jlc  geMi0f1,  Hoping  to  find  that  a 
recess  of  four  months  had  cooled  the  passions  of  the 
orators  on  either  side,  Charles  called  them  togethei 
again  in  October;  but  he  soon  discovered  that  in  this 
expectation  he  had  relied  too  much  on  the  soothing  in- 
fluence of  time,  and  ascribed  too  little  weight  to  the 
pertinacity  of  political  rancour.  The  dispute  respecting 
the  privilege  of  appeal  was  revived  with  undiminished 
fury ; and  as  the  minister  perceived  that  they  were 
resolved  to  spend  the  time  in  fruitless  harangues  rather 
than  in  providing  for  the  wants  of  the  public  service,  he 
suggested  to  his  royal  master  the  expediency  of  a 
second  prorogation.  Nor  were  they  permitted  to 
meet  again  till  February,  1677,  when,  owing  to  the 
long  discontinuance  of  their  meeting,  doubts  were 
raised  by  certain  Peers  concerning  the  legality  of  the 
proceedings  on  which  they  were  about  to  cuter.  An 
old  law  of  Edward  111.  had  declared  that  Parlia- 
ments should  be  held  once  every  year,  or  oftener  if 
need  be ; and  as  the  late  prorogation  had  extended  be- 
yond twelve  months,  it  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  those 
individuals  as  equivalent  to  a dissolution.  They  forgot, 
or  were  unwilling  to  give  any  importance  to  the  fact, 
that  a more  recent  law,  which  repealed  the  triennial 
statute,  had  fixed  that  it  was  necessary  to  assemble 
Parliament  only  once  in  three  years.  The  exercise  of  a 
little  severity  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  brought  the 
leaders  of  the  faction  to  acknowledge  their  error,  and  to 
acquiesce  in  the  opinion  of  the  Judges,  who  declared  in 
favour  of  the  practice  adopted  bv  the  governmentt 
Charles  At  the  time  when  Charles,  by  making  a treaty  with 
act*  as  the  Dutch,  had  retired  from  all  active  shore  in  the  war, 
mediator.  j,e  0fl*ciet|  his  services  to  Louis  in  the  character  of  a 
mediator.  The  Spaniards  and  Imperialists,  whose 
interests  were  only  remotely  concerned,  showed  a dispo- 
sition to  listen  to  overtures  for  peace ; but,  on  the  other 
hand,  neither  the  Prince  of  Orange  nor  the  French 
King  felt  any  desire  to  sheath  the  sword  until  the  for- 
tune of  arms  should  have  placed  their  affairs  in  a more 
favourable  position.  A Congress  met  at  Nimeguen  in 
July,  1675,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Euglhh  monarch, 
and  the  representatives  from  the  several  States  appeared 
with  their  credentials,  avowing  the  utmost  readiness  to 
treat ; nevertheless,  after  eighteen  months  had  elapsed, 
no  basis  could  be  established  on  which  even  the  preli- 
minary negotiation  could  proceed.  Both  sides  longed 
to  await  the  issue  of  each  succeeding  campaign  ; the 
one  being  desirous  to  recover,  the  other  to  retain,  the 
towns  nnd  provinces  which  had  been  disputed  by  the 
contending  armies,  on  their  respective  frontiers.  Hence 
it  was  not  till  August,  1678,  that  the  Peace  of  Nimeguen 
was  settled,  suddenly  and  in  anger;  leaving  the  belli- 
gerents with  arms  in  their  hands  and  enmity  in  their 
hearts,  and  throwing  a great  accession  of  power  into 

• Parliamentary  Hirtory.  voL  IV.  p.  714.  Marvell.  Grzwtk  of 
Popery,  f>.  510.  [j/rdi  Journal,  xii.  |i.  665.  Burnet,  voL  ii.  p.  71. 
f Parliamentary  History,  Vol.  if,  p.  816,  North,  Eiamen. 


the  possession  of  France,  whose  pretensions  had  already  Annals  of 
become  formidable  to  the  rest  of  Europe.*  Briuia. 

During  the  interval  which  passed  between  the  peace 
with  Ho-iand  and  the  termination  of  the  war,  the  frwa 

English  Parliament  was  the  scene  of  much  faction,  iu-  \tien 

trigue,  and  cupidity.  Without  yielding  belief  too  easily 
to  party-writers,  it  will  be  acknowledged  by  every  one  A °D 
who  peruse*  our  annals  for  the  period  now  indicated,  iggg 
that,  while  there  stood  forth  a small  band  of  sincere  5, 0f 
patriots,  who  discarded  every  other  object  but  the  good  House  of 
of  their  country,  the  greater  number  looked  for  their  Commons, 
reward  either  to  the  court,  which  had  offices  and  | en 
fiions  to  bestow,  or  to  a less  honourable  quarter,  whence 
pecuniary  gratifications  are  said  to  have  been  dispensed. 

Louis  could  boast  at  once  of  buying  the  policy  of  the 
King  and  the  voice  of  the  Opposition.  Even  the  re- 
nowned Algernon  Sidney  disdui tied  not  to  receive  money 
from  the  French  ambassador;  and  there  are  others, 
whose  names  and  professed  motives  ought  to  have  kept 
them  above  the  reach  of  so  despicable  an  influence, 
who  are  nevertheless  subject  to  just  suspicion.f 

The  King  was  led,  not  less  by  inclination  than  by  an  The  King 
imaginary  advantage,  to  take  part  with  France  ; and  it  iodines  to- 
may  be  urged  as  an  apology  for  him  as  well  as  for  the  the 

leaders  of  the  Opposition,  that  they  accepted  bribes  to  a h 

follow  a line  of  conduct  which  they  were  otherwise  most 
disposed  to  pursue.  On  the  one  hand,  Charles  always 
regarded  his  alliance  with  Louis  os  a sure  resource  in 
case  of  HJiy  commotions  among  his  own  subjects ; ami 
whatever  schemes  he  might  have  entertained  for  en- 
larging his  prerogative,  or  altering  the  established  reli- 
gion, it  was  from  that  quarter  alone  he  could  expect 
either  countenance  or  airl.  On  the  other  hand,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  dreaded  that  his  Parliament  would  in  the 
end  treat  him  as  they  had  formerly  used  his  father; 
and  that  after  they  had  engaged  him  in  a continental 
war,  they  would  lake  advantage  of  his  necessities,  and 
compel  him  to  purchase  supplies  by  sacrificing  his 
authority  and  abandoning  his  ministers.  The  people 
at  large  were  earnest  in  their  wishes  that  he  should 
espouse  the  cause  of  Holland  and  her  allies  against  the 
triumphant  arms  of  France ; and  it  was  every  where 
acknowledged  that  at  several  stages  of  the  war  he 
might  have  acted  as  the  arbiter  of  Europe.  But  it  is 
not  undeserving  of  notice  that,  whenever  he  manifested 
a determination  to  assist  the  Dutch,  and  urge  the  court 
of  Paris  to  peace,  the  patriots  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons relaxed  in  their  endeavours,  and  even  refused  to 
co-operate  with  him  When  he  solicited  money  to 
enable  him  to  equip  his  navy  and  recruit  his  army,  they 
insinuated  an  apprehension  that  his  ulterior  designs 
were  against  the  liberties  of  his  subjects.  For  example, 
in  1677,  they  voted  an  address  beseeching  his  Majesty 
to  enter  into  a league,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  the 
States-General  of  the  United  Provinces,  against  the 
growth  and  power  of  the  French  King,  and  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Spanish  Netherlands;  and  yet  in  the 
beginning  of  the  following  year,  when  he  seemed  re- 
solved to  buckle  on  his  armour,  at  the  head  of  thirty 
thousand  men,  and  a fleet  of  ninety  sail,  they  instantly 
became  cool,  and  started  a variety  of  difficulties.  They 

• Temple,  vot.  ii.  p.  461. 

f Tins  subject  is  ably  discussed  by  HalUun,  vol.  iu  p.  537,  and 
by  Lord  John  Russell,  in  the  life  of  lord  Hi  It  mm  HuttU. 

Hume,  who  alludes  to  the  charge  in  a note,  ssys,  “ Of  these,  Lord 
Ruwell  and  Lord  Hollis  ulone  refused  to  touch  any  French 
money ; all  the  others  received  presents  or  bribes  from  Barillon. 
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History.  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  they  considered  such  prepa- 
rations  a*  intended  more  againit  the  independence  of 
From  England  than  against  the  progress  of  the  French  tno- 
*■  ®*  narch.  Accordingly,  instead  of  co-operating  with  the 
166U.  King  during  his  short  fit  of  activity,  they  appointed  a 
0 day  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  nation  with  regard 
166S  10  re^^on*  and  having  entered  upon  this  subject,  they 

proceetied  so  far  as  to  vote  that,  however  urgent  the 
occasion,  they  would  lay  no  further  charge  upon  the 
people  till  secured  against  the  prevalence  of  the  Catholic 
party.  In  short,  it  has  been  justly  remarked,  by  a phi- 
losophical historian,  that  the  Parliament  was  impatient 
for  war  when  the  King  seemed  averse  to  it ; and  that 
they  grew  suspicious  of  some  sinister  design  as  soon  as 
he  complied  with  their  requests,  and  appeared  to  enter 
into  their  measures  * 

Marriage  The  |*uee  of  Europe  was  at  length  accelerated  by  an 
eftbe  event  which,  a short  time  after >vards.  whs  attended  with 
Prince  of  still  more  impoitant  consequences.  His  Majesty  could 
wittTtlfe  not  fail  to  perceive  that  the  oflections  of  a large  body  of 
Prince**  his  jK-ople  were  directed  lownrds  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
Mar)-,  both  as  the  head  of  the  confederacy  which  was  employed 
in  checking  the  ambition  of  Louis,  and  also  as  the  chief 
representative  of  the  Protestant  interest  in  the  southern 
division  of  the  continent.  To  gratify  the  nation  in  this 
respect,  he  proposed  a marriage  between  William  and 
the  eldest  daughter  of  his  brother,  the  Princess  Mary, 
now  the  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne.  The  Stadt- 
hoider,  whose  thoughts  were  immersed  in  politics  and 
war,  is  said  to  have  receiver!  the  proposal  w th  some 
degice  of  indifference  ; but  a little  consideration,  joined 
to  the  advice  of  his  friends  in  England,  opened  up  to 
him  the  many  advantages  which  such  a union  must 
necessarily  confer  upon  the  States-Genenil,  as  well  us 
on  the  House  of  Orange.  The  completion  of  this  match, 
which  gave  great  courage  to  the  allies,  convinced  the 
King  of  France  that  he  could  no  longer  trifle  with  the 
repose  of  his  neighbours,  lie  hud  been  kept  in  igno- 
rance that  such  n measure  was  contemplated  ; his 
counsel  had  not  been  solicited;  liis  ambassador  was  not 
admitted  us  a party  ; and  he  therefore  concluded  that 
the  accession  of  England  to  the  cause  of  the  confede- 
rates would  follow  as  the  natural  consequence.  It  soon 
appeared,  indeed,  that  Charles,  who  still  required  his 
yearly  benefaction,  meant  not  to  push  mutters  at  once 
to  such  an  extremity;  and  though  he  immediately 
began  to  adjust  with  his  nephew  the  terms  of  a general 
peace,  he  left  to  Louis  all  the  chances  which  might  arise 
from  the  success  of  his  arms  during  another  campaign. 
But  in  making  this  concession,  he  soon  felt  that  he  had 
placed  a serious  obstacle  in  the  way  which  led  to  the 
completion  of  his  avowed  purpose,  the  restoration  of 
tranquillity  at  home  ami  abroad.  The  French,  in  the 
summer  of  1678,  made  such  formidable  inroads  on  the 
territory  of  Holland  and  of  the  Spanish  provinces,  that 
great  alarm  was  experienced  at  Amsterdam,  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Low  Countries.  To  meet 
this  changed  aspect  of  afFairs,  twenty  thousand  men 
were  raised  aud  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  and  several  regiments  were  sent  to  Osiend, 
under  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  with  the  view  of  de- 
fending that  important  station.  The  envoys  at  Nitne- 
guen  now  accelerated  their  motions,  ond  at  length  a 
treaty  was  signed,  which,  though  acceded  to  by  the 
allies,  gave  an  undue  preponderance  to  France,  and 

• Temple,  Memmrt,  voL  i.  p.  45s.  Hume,  vol.  viii.  p.  .19. 


thereby  led,  at  no  distant  period,  to  the  renewal  of  Annals  of 
hostilities.*  Britain. 

When  the  return  of  peace  to  the  nations,  so  long 
agitated  by  the  ebbing  and  flowing  tide  of  war,  had  f0,n 
imposed  silence  on  the  fiery  orators  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  who,  if  we  may  use  the  language  of  Court  in,  *to 

only  spoke  more  loudly  that  they  might  be  bought  at  a A D> 
higher  price,  the  domestic  repose  of  England  begun  to  iggq. 
be  disturbed  by  rumours  of  plots  for  the  overthrow  of 
religion  and  the  extinction  of  ihe  Protestant  succession. 

8o  early  as  1673,  un  impostor  appeared  in  London,  The  im- 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Luxancy,  who  professed  to  nAftar 
be  u convert  from  the  church  of  Home ; and  being  per-  Lu**i*y« 
milted  to  read  his  abjuration  in  the  pulpit  of  the  Savoy, 
lie  was  soon  afterwards  ordained  a clergyman  of  the 
Anglican  communion.  To  keep  alive  the  interest  which 
had  been  excited  in  his  favour,  he  invented  a story  well 
calculated  to  gratify  the  popular  taste,  and  to  justify  the 
fears  of  those  who  found  themselves  the  victims  of  that 
epidemic  alarm  to  which  even  turnons  of  good  sense 
were  now  periodically  subject,  lie  said  that  one  day, 
while  sitting  in  his  lodgings,  Futher  St.  Germain,  who 
Was  described  as  confessor  to  the  Duchess  of  York, 
burst  n suddenly  upon  him,  and,  holding  a dagger  to 
his  breast,  compelled  him  by  the  threat  of  instant  death 
to  sign  a recantation  of  his  new  principles,  arid  promise 
to  return  to  his  native  country.  This  important  intelli- 
gence was  communicated  to  the  King  by  Lord  Hollis  ; 
and  ihe  House  of  Commons  were  also  made  acquainted 
with  it  through  the  medium  of  l-ord  Bussell.  A pro- 
clamation was  forthwith  published  for  the  apprehension 
of  St.  Gentium  ; the  Peers  took  steps  for  the  conver- 
sion >*f  all  monks  and  friars  in  foreign  monasteries; 
aud  the  lower  House  induced  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  to 
issue  his  warrant  for  the  seizure  of  all  Catholic  priests, 
recommended  Luxancy  to  the  protection  of  his  Majesty, 
aud  pa-*ed  a Bill  for  the  exclusion  of  ull  Homan  Catho- 
lics from  Parliament  and  the  presence  of  the  royal 
fumdy.  But  amidst  this  glow  of  favour  and  munifi- 
cence. the  early  history  and  true  character  of  the  con- 
vert was  made  known,  by  means  of  a pamphlet  written 
by  a minister  of  the  French  reformed  church.  It  then 
appeared  that  this  martyr  to  clerical  bigotry  had  been 
compelled  to  flee  from  justice  in  his  native  province, 
where  he  had  committed  the  crime  of  lorgcry,  mid  that 
he  had  succeeded  in  accomplishing  a voyage  to  England, 
where  he  arrived  equally  destitute  of  wealth  and  of 
reputation.  After  this,  he  was  allowed  to  drop  gradu- 
ally into  obscurity,  but  not  until  he  was  admitted 
Master  of  Arts  at  Oxford,  and  hud  obtained  a living 
at  Ewex.f 

This  daring  imposition  on  popular  credulity  was  fol-  Popish 
lowed,  in  1678,  by  the  celebrated  Popish  plot,  in  which  pk>*- 
the  infamous  Titus  Oates  was  the  principal  actor.  To 
effect  his  pm  pose,  he  employed  as  a tool  a person 
named  Kirkby,  who,  accosting  the  King  one  evening 
in  Si.  James’s  Park,  warned  him  that  his  life  was  in 

• Dalrymplt*.  vol.  ii.  p.  112.  The  venality  of  both  King  and 
Parliament  at  this  perkt'l  is  truly  (Ungraceful.  Counin  writes  to 
Louim  in  February,  1677,  J'ai  rrfn  /«  ItUrr  dr  change  rtonte 

witie  l\vre%  ite~luttf *,  uir  !e  yuarUrr  tf  October  ; cl/e  nt  renufvrt 
rl  ptnf tat  pa- mftie  it  rot  ctAngletcrrc  arm!  henna  rf argent  pour 
gnijnrr  c*vx  fin  tout  aromtume  a nr  faire  Je  brut/  foe  pour  fnrt 
let  m>rnr  achriter. 

t Cvi-  uiW  Jamal,  AW.  8.  1675.  ls>rd»  Journal,  xii.  p.  21. 
Pur'iamenlary  Ihttory,  vol.  iv.  p.  760,  At  hen.  Ox  on.  vol.  iv.  Bur- 
net. Mil.  ii.  p,  89. 
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History,  danger.  In  un  interview  which  took  place  the  same 
night,  he  informed  his  Majesty  that  two  individuals. 
From  Grove  and  Pickering,  with  Sir  George  Wakeman,  the 
*’ D'  Queen’s  physician,  were  engaged  to  put  him  to  death  ; 

* adding  that  a friend,  from  whom  he  had  received  the 
A Di  information,  was  ready  to  disclose  ail  the  particulars  iu 
1688  writing.  The  person  here  referred  to  w as  Dr.  Tonge, 
a man  of  very  weak  understanding,  and  entitled  to  rank 
either  as  a fool  or  a knave,  but  who  had  supplied  himself 
with  certain  papers  relating  to  a pretended  conspiracy, 
which,  he  maintained,  were  thrust  under  his  door, 
though  he  acknowledged  his  acquaintance  with  the 
name  of  the  author.  Oates,  the  individual  to  whom  he 
thus  guardedly  alluded,  now  came  forward,  and  revealed 
the  particulars  of  the  plot  at  great  length  ; but  finding 
the  King  and  his  minister  rqually  incredulous,  he  re- 
paired, with  Tonge  and  Kirkby,  to  Sir  Edmondbury 
Godfrey,  to  make  oath  to  the  truth  of  his  information. 
Previously  to  this  official  act,  Tonge  had  informed  the 
Lord  Treasurer  that  a pocket  of  letters,  written  by 
Jesuits  concerned  in  the  conspiracy,  was  that  night  put 
into  the  post-office  at  Windsor,  directed  to  Redmgficld, 
one  of  their  order,  and  confessor  to  the  Duke  of  York. 
Dunby  carried  this  intelligence  to  his  Majesty,  but  found 
that  he  was  too  late  to  intercept  the  letters ; these  had 
already  reached  the  hands  of  the  chaplain,  who  delivered 
them  to  his  master  as  forgeries  having  some  bad  object 
which  he  could  not  comprehend.  Charles  appear*  to 
have  been  convinced  of  the  imposture  attempted  by  the 
unprincipled  writers  who  had  attempted  to  work  upon 
his  fears ; and  the  stratagem  might  have  been  defeated 
at  this  early  period,  had  not  James,  in  order  to  clear  his 
own  character  and  that  of  his  confessor,  insisted  that 
the  packet  transmitted  to  the  latter  should  be  laid  before 
the  council.* 

8lory  0*1  e*  when  allowed  to  appear  be- 

fore  the  cabinet  ministers  is  familiar  to  every  one, 
including  the  murder  of  the  King  by  the  Jesuits,  the 
burning  of  London,  and  the  re-establish ment  of  Popery 
under  the  Duke  of  York  throughout  all  his  dominions. 
He  forgot  not  to  add  that  himself  wus  employed  on 
missions,  and  intrusted  with  letters,  respecting  the  plot, 
between  England,  Spain, and  France;  that  he  had  held 
several  conferences  on  the  subject  with  Father  La 
Chaise,  the  confessor  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  with  Don 
John  of  Austria,  when  resident  at  Madrid  ; and  that  he 
had  seen  counted  out,  in  the  presence  of  the  latter,  the 
gold  with  which  Sir  George  Wakemun  wus  to  be  bribed 
to  poison  the  King.  When  asked  whether  he,  in  his 
capacity  of  agent  lor  the  Jesuits,  could  produce  any 
written  evidence  in  support  of  his  statement,  he  replied 
that  he  should  be  furnished  with  the  most  ample  docu- 
ments, were  the  persons  whom  he  had  named  to  be  in- 
stantly arrested.  Fortunately  for  his  credit,  there  were 
found  in  the  possession  of  Coleman,  an  intriguing  per- 
son who  had  recently  become  a convert  to  the  Romish 
faith,  and  held  the  office  of  secretary  to  the  Duchess  of 
York,  some  loose  papers  connected  with  a foreign  cor- 
respondence he  had  carried  on  in  the  years  1675  and 
1676.  In  writing  to  Father  La  Chaise,  he  had  pro- 
posed that  Louis  should  furnish  him  and  his  friends 
with  twenty  thousand  pounds,  to  be  cmplojed  in 
England  for  purposes  which  would  contribute  greatly  to 
the  promotion  of  French  interest  and  the  cause  of  the 
true  church.  “Success,”  he  added  ?*  would  give  the 

• Lift  of  James  Me  Setxotii,  vet ».  p.  318. 


greatest  blow  to  the  Protestant  religion  that  it  had 
received  since  its  birth  reminding  the  old  priest,  to  ontimu  ^ 
whom  he  confided  his  secret  thoughts,  that  " they  had  a Frtjtn 
mighty  work  on  their  hands,  no  less  th  in  the  conversion  A 
of  three  kmgdom*,  and  by  that,  perhaps,  the  utter  sub-  1660* 
doing  of  a pestilent  heresy,  which  had  so  long  do  mi-  fo 

nee  rid  over  greut  part  of  the  northern  world.”  Coleman  d. 
was  immediately  committed  to  prison,  being  suspected,  1688. 
not  wjthnuL  some  appearance  of  reawn,  of  entertaining  Coleman 
designs  inconsistent  with  the  duly  of  a subject.*  **  pd- 

The  circumstance*  now  mentioned,  though  not  ne-  ,0** 
ce*?arily  connected  with  such  a plot  as  Oates  had  un- 
dertaken to  reveal,  increased  the  alarm  to  which  his 
machinations  had  given  rise,  and  threw  an  air  of  pro- 
bability over  his  statements.  Another  incident  tended 
still  further  to  deepen  the  impression.  Sir  E.  Godfrey,  Death  of 
before  whom  the  deposition  had  been  made  on  oath,  *»ir  K. 
was  a short  time  afterwards  found  dead  near  Primro.se-  Godfrey, 
hill,  and  a coroner’s  inquest  found  that  he  had  been 
murdered.  The  Roman  Cathulics,  as  usual,  were  sus- 
pected of  this  horrid  crime;  and  hence  the  lean  of  the 
jxjpulacc,  who  anticipated  a general  massacre  and  the 
conflagration  of  the  city,  knew  no  bounds.  Parliament, 
which  met  on  the  21st  October,  soon  made  manifest 
that  their  leading  members  were  not  above  the  reach  of 
the  frenzy  which  had  seized  the  public  mind.  The 
Opposition,  more  especially,  under  the  direction  of 
Shaftesbury,  took  a deep  interest  in  the  investigation 
of  the  conspiracy ; being,  however,  it  was  alleged,  more 
desirous  to  spread  a groundless  alarm  than  to  discover 
the  truth.  Oates,  emboldened  by  such  patronage, 
accused  several  noblemen  of  being  parlies  to  the  plot, 
and  even  of  having  received  commissions  from  the  new 
government,  which  wus  expected  to  emerge  from  the 
ruins  of  the  constitution  under  a Catholic  sovereign. 
Accordingly  the  Earl  or  Powis,  Viscount  Stafford,  the 
Lords  Petre,  Arundel,  and  Belasis  were  thrown  into 
prison  os  the  chief  actors  at  whose  instance  the  w hole 
scheme  of  treason  had  been  concert  ecl.f 

Following  the  impulse  which  they  received  out  of  Test 
doors,  the  members  of  both  Houses  voted,  4‘  that  there  . . 
bad  been  and  stilt  was  a damnable  and  hellish  plot  con-  8 
trived  and  carried  on  by  the  Popish  recusants  for 
assassinating  and  murdering  the  King,  and  for  sub- 
verting the  government,  and  rooting  out  and  destroy- 
ing the  Protestant  religion.”  Originating  iu  the  same 
feelings,  a Bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  which  it  was  proposed  to  enact,  that  tio  person 
should  presume  to  sit  or  vote  in  either  House  of  Par- 
liament, or  name  a proxy  to  vote  for  him  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  unless  he  had  previously,  in  the  presence  of 
the  House,  taken  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy, 
and  subscribed  the  dcclarution  against  transubstantia- 
tion.  The  penalties  in  this  case  were  those  which  had 
been  proposed  on  former  occasions,  but  which  the 
lenity  of  the  Protestant  members,  or  llie  influence  of  the 
Crown,  prevented  from  acquiring  the  sanction  of  law ; 
namely,  a flue  of  five  hundred  pounds,  joined  to  the  dis- 
ability to  sue  in  any  court  of  law  or  equity,  to  receive  any 
legacy  or  deed  of  gift,  or  to  act  in  any  manner  as  guardian, 
executor,  or  administrator.  It  was  not  disguised  that 
the  Duke  was  the  main  ohjecl  of  ail  these  attacks;  and 


* Dalrympk*,  rot.  it.  p.  199.  Mocphvrvon,  veil.  i.  p.  82.  Burnet, 
voL  ii.  p.  94.  Memotrt  in  Uft  tf  Jamet,  vol.  i.  p.  53.5. 
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Hutory.  the  next  step  taken  by  the  popular  leaders  was  to  move 
v— ' an  address  in  either  House,  that  his  royal  highnesa 
*’r0,u  should  be  removed  from  the  presence  and  councils  of 
* ' a the  sovereign.  They  did  not  indeed  accuse  luin  of  any 
^ direct  participation  in  the  plot;  and  Oates  himself, 
when  examined  at  the  bar  of  the  Peers,  declared  his 
1689  **lief  in  James’s  innocence.  The  charge  of  treason 
was  therefore  abandoned ; but  they  contended  that  his 
influence  at  court  encouraged  the  Papists  to  persevere 
in  their  dangerous  measures,  while  he  proved  an  in- 
superable obstacle  to  those  arrangements  which  were 
requisite  for  the  security  of  Protestantism.  The  King 
was  greatly  incensed  at  Shaftesbury  and  Lord  Vi  illiam 
Russell,  who  pressed  the  motion  in  their  respective 
Houses;  but  his  love  of  case  soon  overcame  his  resent- 
ment, and  he  entreated  his  brother  to  resign  his  place 
as  a privy  counsellor,  and  thereby  disarm  the  fury  of 
his  persecutors.  It  was  not  without  a severe  struggle 
that  the  Duke  acceded  to  this  recommendation  ; and  in 
complying  with  the  royal  will  in  a matter  so  deeply 
affecting  his  personal  consequence,  he  probably  hoped 
to  avert  from  the  Roman  Catholics  the  doom  meditated 
against  them  by  the  Test  Bill  still  before  Parliament.  If 
this  benevolent  purpose  constituted  one  of  his  motives 
in  that  act  of  self-denial,  he  must  have  experienced  a 
painful  disappointment ; for,  contrary  to  the  expectation 
of  those  nearest  the  seat  of  government,  the  Bill  passed 
with  little  opposition,  but  containing  a clause  which 
Duke  of  exempted  the  heir  to  the  throne  from  its  operation. 
^urlt  , Charles,  when  giving  his  assent  to  this  stutule  which 
exempte  . a )ttrge  class  among  his  subjects  of  a valuable 

privilege,  staled  distinctly  that  his  voice  was  opposed  at 
once  U his  judgment  and  his  feelings,  and  that  he 
yielded  this  sacrifice  to  the  necessity  of  circumstauces, 
to  the  opinion  of  faithful  counsellors,  and  the  safety  of 
his  kingdom.* 

The  Qqiocd  Having  failed  in  their  attempts  against  the  Duke  of 
accused.  York,  the  partisans  of  Shaftesbury  next  directed  their 
intrigues  towards  the  Queeu,  whom  they  resolved  to 
impeach  as  an  agent  in  the  plot,  and  consequently  as 
churgeoble  with  the  great  crime  of  high  treaaon.  To 
the  honour  of  his  Majesty  this  diabolical  conspiracy 
was  defeated,  but  not  before  Oates  had  presented  him- 
self in  the  House  of  Commons  as  a public  accuser,  and 
induced  the  members  to  vote  an  address  for  her  removal 
from  the  royal  household.  The  Peers,  refusing  to 
concur  in  this  cruel  persecution,  appointed  a committee 
to  stale  the  reasons  of  their  refusal,  which  bore  very 
distinctly  on  the  inadmissible  nature  of  the  evidence 
laid  before  the  council.  Hence  the  popular  leaders 
found  it  necessary  to  rest  satisfied  in  the  mean  time  with 
the  prosecution  of  the  Homan  Catholic  Ixmls,  formerly 
sent  to  the  Tower,  ami  with  the  trials  of  those  inferior 
personages  whom  the  authors  of  the  plot  had  denounced 
as  the  original  conspirators.  Coleman  and  several 
others  were  visited  with  the  severest  penalty  of  law,  on 


* Thr  P*«ri  whuui  thin  Act  deprived  of  Bail  scats  in  the  Huu*e 
were  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Karts  of  Shrewsbury,  Berkshire. 
Portland,  Cardigan,  and  Powis.  the  Viscount*  Montague  and 
Stafford,  the  Lords  Mowbray.  AiwUry.  SUauton,  Petr*.  Arundel, 
Huna-ion,  Helasu.  Langdale.  Teynham,  Cawington,  Woddnngton, 
Gerard  of  Bromley,  and  Clifford.  Several  persons  who  ussisled  in 
the  «*-«!*  of  the  King  aftsrthe  buttle  of  Worcester  were  exempted 
from  the  effects  of  the  Test  Bill,  and  w*tc  allowed  to  live  a*  freely 

as  any  of  hi*  Majesty  ’«  Pcutestuul  subject*  without  Uiiug  liable  to 
the  penalties  against  Pvfwsh  MCtwanU.  tsjrd*  Jo*fnut,  *t>l.  xiil. 
p.  4D».  iialurft,  vol.  iv.  p.  1033. 


a species  of  proof  which  is  now  every  where  repudiated  Annals  of 
as  false  and  suborned.*  Britain. 

Without  attempting  to  fix  the  guilt  of  this  miserable 
plot  on  any  party  or  individual  immersed  in  the  politics  *ro,n 

of  the  time,  wc  proceed  to  give  an  outline  of  the  cir-  ®* 
cumstances  which  brought  to  a close  the  administration  1 
of  the  Earl  of  Danby,  and  the  existence  of  a Parlia*  A D 
ment  which  had  lasted  seventeen  years.  Montague,  jggg* 
the  English  minister  at  Paris,  who,  from  a variety  of  — 
motives,  had  become  hostile  to  the  Jxird  Treasurer,  pani,y  U(j 
revealed  to  the  Opposition  a letter  written  by  him  in  dissolution 
the  name  of  his  master  the  King  to  Louis  XIV.,  of  Parli*- 
soliciting,  as  the  reward  of  his  services  in  attempting  to  menU 
bring  about  a general  peace,  the  payment  of  six  hun- 
dred thousand  litres  in  the  course  of  three  years.  As 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  were  not  accepted,  the  gratuity 
was  not  earned,  and  the  request  of  Charles  was  not 
complied  with  ; but  so  far  as  the  crime  and  shame  or  so 
base  a transaction  were  to  lie  considered,  the  conduct  of 
the  minister  was  exposed  to  just  condemnation. 

Dauby’s  letter  was  produced  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
which,  with  some  others  on  the  same  subject,  was  voted 
a sufficient  ground  for  impeaching  him.  He  was 
accused  of  traitorously  arrogating  to  himself  regal 
power,  by  treating  of  peace  and  war  without  consulting 
the  remaining  members  of  the  council ; of  keeping  up 
an  army  to  subvert  the  government ; of  being  popishly 
affected,  and  traitorously  concealing  the  home!  plot ; of 
wasting  the  Ring's  treasure ; and  of  procuring  for  his 
own  use  gift*  and  grants  oontrary  to  law.  In  the  month 
of  December  he  was  heard  in  his  own  defence  at  the  bar 
of  the  Peers,  when  his  eloquence,  and  the  proofs  he  ad- 
duced of  bis  integrity,  made  so  favourable  an  impression, 
that  a motion  for  sending  him  to  the  Tower  was  ne- 
gatived by  a large  majority.  All  further  proceedings  in 
the  cause  were  quashed  by  his  Majesty,  who,  on  the 
30th  of  the  same  month,  prorogued  both  Houses,  pre- 
paratory to  their  dissolution  tow  arris  the  cud  of  January 
ensuing.t 

Thi*  House  of  Commons,  relieved  in  the  manner  character 
now  described  from  their  lengthened  duties,  have  been  0(  the  late 
praised  or  loaded  with  reprobation  according  to  the  Parliament 
particular  principles  of  the  historians  by  whom  their 
proceedings  are  recorded.  Till  the  painful  disclosures 
brought  to  light  by  Sir  John  Dalrymple  from  the  cor- 
respondence iff  Buri lion,  the  French  ambassador,  wet e 
placed  before  the  public  eye,  the  leading  patriots  were 
esteemed  not  only  pure  but  entirely  incorruptible ; their 
vehement  harangues  against  despotism  and  cupidity 
were  ascribed  to  their  love  of  country  and  their  venera- 
tiou  for  the  institutions  of  o free  people  ; and  no  one  was 
so  uncharitable  as  to  imagine  that  the  same  men  who  de- 
nounced the  government  for  subserviency  to  France,  were 
themselves  bribed  by  the  agent*  of  that  ambitious  mo 
narchy.  There  is,  it  has  been  remarked,  something  alike 
instructive  and  revolting  in  the  conductof  the  Opposition 
leaders.  With  the  false  fire  of  religion  and  liberty  on 
their  lips,  inflaming  civil  discord  and  fanutical  teal  to 
a sort  of  epidemic  frenty,  they  were  actuated  only  by 
selfish  passions,  and  their  corrupt  conduct  with  the 
French  King.  Lord  Russell  himself  plunged  into  the 
utmost  depth  of  the  intrigue  with  Barillon,  and  in  that 


* /.Wr  J-mrmaJt,  vol.  xULp.  335,  398,  403.  S/a/e  Tol-X. 
«.  1275. 

* Purliammtary  Hutory,  vol.  iv.  p.  1073.  Dauby,  Istlcrt, 
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History.  cf  Montague  against  Dauby  ; but  he  kepi  his  band  pure 
from  tbc  gold  lavished  by  the  former,  and  when  Rou- 
. _ vigny,  the  envoy,  asked  his  aid  in  the  distribution  of 
1660  Fre,,ch  bribes,  he  said  he  should  he  sorry  to  act  with 
ti,  * men  who  could  be  gained  by  money.  Among  the 
A.  D.  pensioners  whose  names  are  found  in  the  list  handed 

1688.  down  by  Rarillon  stands  that  of  Algernon  Sidney  for 
five  hundred  guineas  at  onetime;  a supply  wind)  he 
deemed  it  not  unworthy  of  his  elevated  views  to  take 
from  the  hand  of  a tyrant,  because  his  object  was  not 
so  much  to  obstruct  the  government  of  Charles  II. 
as  to  overthrow  the  British  constitution  altogether,  and 
to  erect  in  its  place  a pure  commonwealth  after  the 
ancient  model.  In  one  respect  only  does  this  Parlia- 
ment lay  claim  to  some  portion  of  our  regard.  It  in- 
troduced and  rendered  familiar  to  the  practice  of  our 
national  administration  the  working  of  a regular  Oppo- 
sition ; one  of  the  most  effectual  means  that  could  be 
devised  for  securing  the  adoption  of  wise  measures,  and 
for  perpetuating  the  principles  of  constitutional  liberty. 
The  party  of  whom  it  was  composed  consisted  originally 
of  the  Presbyterian  refuse  of  the  Cromwellian  period, 
by  this  time  called  Whigs,  recruited  with  country  gen- 
tlemen, who  contributed  simple  minds  and  silent  votes; 
some  few  men  like  Lord  Russell,  whose  public  virtue 
and  love  of  freedom,  unhappily  associated  with  faculties 
of  a common  order,  degenerated  into  a morbid  horror  of 
Popery  and  the  Duke  of  York ; and  a small  body  of 
republicans,  the  growth  of  the  Commonwealth,  with 
Sidney  at  their  head.* 

Affair*  cf  In  Scotland,  which  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

Scotland.  wa^  governed  after  the  manner  of  n remote  province, 
the  influence  of  the  peculiar  principles  prevailing  at 
court  was  very  little  felt.  Several  years  passed  without 
any  remarkable  event  affecting  either  the  interests  of  the 
dominant  party,  or  the  general  welfare  of  the  kingdom. 
The  zeal  of  the  council,  invested  with  the  administra- 
tion of  uffairs,  continued  to  display  its  terrors  against 
unlawful  assemblies,  while  the  ingenuity  of  the  Cove- 
nanters was  employed  in  evading  the  laws,  or  in  pre- 
paring a more  effectual  resistance.  The  agents  of  Lau- 
derdale were  armed  with  bonds,  tests,  and  oaths,  to  se- 
cure the  suspected  loyalty  ofthe  western  counties,  but  which 
were  calculated  to  excite  nothing  beyond  contempt  or  in- 
dignation, except  among  cowards  and  hypocrites.  It  was, 
indeed,  one  of  the  main  evils  of  those  unhappy  times, 
that  the  ruling  faction,  whatever  might  be  their  reli- 
gious creed,  so  far  from  being  satisfied  with  their  power 
over  life  and  fortune,  insisted  also  upon  dictating  to  the 
conscience  and  restraining  its  privilege.  For  example, 
after  the  overthrow  of  episcopacy  at  the  commencement 
of  the  grand  rebellion,  the  authors  of  the  Covenant, 
supported  by  a military  force,  determined  to  compel 
uniformity  of  belief  and  practice  in  religion,  as  well  as  in 
politics,  among  all  orders  of  men.  In  many  parts  of 
the  country  both  sexes  were  pressed  to  bind  themselves 
to  that  unlawful  obligation  by  a solemn  appeal  to 
heaven ; and.  in  some  instances,  the  poor  people  were 
driven  to  commit  peijury  by  plain  fear,  and  to  subscribe 
the  deed  under  the  apprehension  of  the  severest  penal- 
ties.f 

* For  a confirmation  of  the  fact*  alluded  to  in  the  text,  see 
Dalrym]>!?*s  second  volume  of  Memoir*,  which  contains  numerous 
extracts  from  the  Correspondence  of  Bariilon,  and  voL  vii.  of 
Wallis's  Hxitory  of  England . p.  2V>. 

t Spalding,  History  tf  the  Trouble*  and  Memorable  Tran  tac- 
tions in  Scotland,  p.  98. 


Under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Lauderdale,  on  the  other  Annala  of 
hand,  the  oath  of  supremacy  took  the  place  which  the  Britain. 
Covenant  had  formerly  occupied.  The  spirit  was  the  same 
in  both  cases.  Men,  and  even  ignorant  women,  were  rom 
constrained  to  make  the  most  solemn  asseverations  that  j 
could  be  dictated  by  unprincipled  statesmen  or  an  in-  to  * 
tn  brant  priesthood,  under  pain  of  losing  property,  per-  A D 
sonal  liberty,  and  perhaps  their  lives.  To  the  sword  1688. 
which  was  drawn  by  either  party  in  support  of  the 
abstract  tenets  of  religious  faith,  and  the  disputed  ques- 
tion of  church  government,  were  now  added,  by  the 
lieutenants  of  Charles,  the  captious  forms  of  law  which 
placed  that  facile  monarch  at  constructive  enmity  with 
all  his  subjects.  The  '*  Letters  of  Interoommuning,” 
and  what  were  called  the  **  Law-burrows,"  were  instru- 
ments of  tyranny  which  it  was  alike  impossible  to  eu- 
diire  or  to  escape  ; the  one  entailing  all  the  punishment 
of  outlawry,  and  the  other  conferring  upon  the  public 
prosecutor  the  power  of  bringing  to  his  bar  every  person 
whom  he  chose  to  consider  as  unfriendly  to  the  Crown. 

Such  enactments,  by  their  very  severity,  defeated  their 
own  objects.  Commiseration  soon  succeeded  the  feel- 
ing of  just  resentment,  even  in  the  hardest  hearts;  and 
in  most  instances,  accordingly,  the  worst  of  these  sta- 
tutes were,  by  an  order  from  the  King,  either  repealed 
or  suspended  almost  as  soon  as  they  were  put  in  opera- 
tion. It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  Charles,  who 
was  ever  opposed  to  persecution  for  conscience  sake, 
usually  interfered  in  behalf  of  his  Scottish  subjects, 
whenever  an  account  of  their  sufferings  reached  his  ear. 

But  an  event  is  now  to  be  related  which  called  forth  the 
deepest  resentment  of  his  government  On  ihe  3d  of  Murder  of 
May,  1699,  Archbishop  Sharp,  when  returning  from 
Edinburgh  to  St.  Andrew’s,  was  waylaid  within  a few 
miles  of  the  latter  city,  and  barbarously  murdered  in  the 
presence  of  one  of  his  daughters,  who  was  in  the  coach 
with  him.  The  circumstances  attending  this  crime  were 
of  the  most  atrocious  nature,  and  afford  an  instructive 
example  of  the  effects  of  fanaticism  on  half-civilized 
minds.  An  attempt  had  been  formerly  made  on  the  life 
of  the  Primate  in  the  streets  of  the  capital,  when  the 
Bishop  of  Orkney,  who  was  in  his  company,  received  a 
severe  wound ; and  that  his  assassination  was  premedi- 
tated, though  not  in  reference  to  (he  time  and  place  at 
which  it  actually  occurred,  is  rendered  extremely  pro- 
bable by  certain  facts  which  were  afterwards  fully  esta- 
blished.* 

The  government,  incensed  at  a proceeding  which  at 
once  defied  their  power  and  menaced  their  personal 
safety,  enjoined  the  officers  commanding  at  the  several 
stations  in  the  western  counties  to  enforce  the  laws  against 
Conventicles  more  vigorously,  and  to  apprehend  the 
more  dangerous  of  the  popular  leaders.  To  meet  this 
renewed  activity  on  the  part  of  their  antagonists,  the 
Covenanters  found  it  expedient,  not  only  to  celebrate 
their  worship  in  larger  bodies,  but  also  to  carry  arms  for 
their  defence;  and,  in  order  that  their  final  purpose 
might  be  more  distinctly  understood  by  those  who 
assembled  under  their  banners,  they  collected  their  main 
force  at  a village  called  Rutherglcn,  where  they  set  forth 
n declaration  against  prelacy,  burning  all  (he  Acts  of 
Parliament  and  of  council  by  which  that  form  of 
ecclesiastical  polity  had  been  established  and  field- 


* (To  I row,  vol.  iil  p.  4*2.  Defoe,  Memoirs  of  tkt  Church  of 
firntfaiuL,  j'.  206.  True  and  Impartial  Account,  Sfc  p.  123.  Kirk- 
tun,  //uforjr.p.  113. 
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Hutnry.  preaching  prohibited.  For  thi*  act  of  rebellion  and 
V-T  insult  to  the  sovereign  power,  they  purposely  chose  the 
rotn  29th  of  May,  the  anniversary  of  the  Kesiorntton,  and 
1660  previously  extinguished  the  bonfires  which  had  been 

t„  lighted  to  commemorate  that  event.  Roused  by  these 

At  D daring  transactions.  Colonel  Graham,  afterwards  Vis- 
1658.  count  Dundee,  attacked  a congregation  convened  at 
Battle  at  London  Hill,  by  whom,  after  a short  conflict,  he  was 
Loudnn  repulsed  with  considerable  loss.  The  victors,  encouraged 
HJ1.  by  their  success,  and  aware  that  their  cause  was  now  at 
issue  with  the  supreme  authority,  pushed  on  to  Glasgow, 
dispossessed  the  regular  clergy,  and  issued  proclama- 
tions in  which  they  announced  that  they  were  fighting 
against  the  King’s  supremacy,  against  Popery  and  Pre- 
lacy. and  against  a Popish  successor.* 

Fight  of  The  resolution  displayed  on  these  ocra*k>ns  added 
Hwthwell  greatly  to  iheir  numbers,  which  at  length  swelled  to 
about  eight  thousand  men,  partly  horse,  and  accompa- 
nied by  a few  cannon.  Charles,  who  now  partook  of 
the  apprehensions  entertained  hy  the  Scottish  council, 
sent  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  at  the  head  of  a 
small  body  of  cavalry,  with  instructions  to  march  against 
the  rebels"  so  soon  ns  he  should  find  himself  possessed  of 
a sufficient  force.  He  came  up  with  them  at  Bolhwell 
bridge,  near  Hamilton,  where,  after  an  attempt  at  nego- 
tiation, he  led  his  troops  to  the  attack,  who  gained  on 
ea*y  victory  over  a band  of  rustics  very  imperfectly  dis- 
ciplined, and  comnutiuled  in  reality  hy  a committee  of 
preachers  whose  voice  dictated  or  controlled  the  move- 
ments of  the  field.  It  is  said  that  about  seven  hundred 
of  the  insurgents  fell  in  their  confused  flight;  and  that 
twelve  hundred  were  taken  prisoners.  Of  these  all 
were  liberated  who  would  promise  to  live  peaceably; 
blit  two  hundred  and  seventy  of  them  who  refused  this 
easy  stipulation  were  shipped  fur  the  American  colo- 
nies, and  unfortunately  the  greater  part  lost  their  lives 
on  the  voyage.  Two  of  the  fanatical  ministers,  who 
were  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands,  were  executed  as 
traitors-t 

The  mi>-  This  insurrection  being  commonly  regarded  as  the 
toes  of  effect  of  oppression  on  sensitive  minds,  tenderly  alive  to 
torwunt-  ^ jnlerest8  of  religion,  has  been  sometimes  vindicated 
as  the  only  means  that  remained  to  restore  the  princi- 
ples of  liberty  and  the  balance  of  the  constitution.  The 
reader  of  this  portion  of  British  history  has  usually  had 
his  attention  confined  to  the  severe  laws  and  cruel  priva- 
tions to  which  the  Covenanter*  were  exposed  during  their 
struggle  for  the  ascendency,  without  having  had  at  the 
same  time  presented  to  him  the  well-founded  suspicion 
that  the  military  enterprises  of  those  nonconformists 
pointed  to  mightier  results  than  the  withdrawal  of  a 
bond,  or  the  modification  of  the  King’s  supremacy  in 
causes  ecclesiastical.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
consummation  which  was  finally  realized  in  1686  was 
already  contemplated,  and  that  the  term*  of  their  pro- 
clamation against  a “ Popish  successor,”  indicated  to 
the  more  intelligent  of  their  followers  the  intention,  now 
very  generally  cherished,  of  effecting  a change  of  dy- 
nasty^ In  short,  there  is  the  strongest  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  some  great  men  in  the  north,  in  combination 
with  the  popular  politicians  in  England,  had  secretly 

• Ute,  Sarratire  nf  the  fining  a!  Rothv+U  Rridge.  R.  Hamil- 
ton, who  commanded  the  Covenanters,  said, '*  he  thought  it  <mr 
duty  to  appear  aguiutt  *11  the  defection  of  live  lime*,  and  not  to 
lay  down  HIM  (if  the  Lord  prospered  '*1  lilt  (Mir  I.urd  w«k>  re- 
dr*- *>«**■*  of  all  the  affront*  done  to  him.”  L’rv,  p.  470. 

f Wwlro«,  tal.  iki.  p.  t:io. 


instigated  the  Dissenters  to  proceed  to  such  extremities  ; Annals  of 
hoping  for  the  same  effects  which  thirty  yearn  before  BnUin* 
had  issued  from  similar  disorders  in  the  same  quarter, 

In  the  Letters  of  Algernon  Sidney  there  are  certain  alia-  *rora 
•Ion*  which  shadow  forth  the  private  wishes  of  the 
patriots  with  whom  he  acted.  Lauderdale  was  the  chief  ^ 
person  who,  bv  his  counsel,  occasioned  the  expeditious  A D> 
march  of  the  force*,  and  the  prompt  orders  given  to  J6$r 
Monmouth, and  thereby  disappointed  all  the  expectations 
of  the  English  malcontents,  who,  reflecting  on  the  dis- 
position of  men’s  minds  in  both  kingdoms,  had  enter- 
tained great  hopes  from  the  Scottish  insurrection.  It 
has  already  app-nred  that  the  rising  at  Pemland  in  1666 
was  instigated  by  traitor*,  who  solicited  the  aid  of  the 
Dutch  to  overthrow  the  government;  and  there  is  pre- 
sumptive evidence  that  similar  motives  actuated  the 
leading  persons  in  the  rebellion  which  was  checked  at 
Both  well.  It  is.  therefore,  foolish  to  assert  that  the 
heads  of  the  nonconforming  party  who  led  thousands  of 
eimpte  peasants  into  the  field  of  battle  were  influenced 
solely  by  religious  considerations,  mid  that  they  sought 
no  more  than  the  privilege  of  worshipping  God  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  their  consciences.  The  conflicts  of 
Marstoii  Moor  and  of  Nnseby  were  not  more  palpable 
proofs  of  civil  war,  aiming  at  the  subversion  of  the  throne, 
than  were  the  fights  at  Bullion  green  nnd  Bolhwell 
bridge.  In  both  cases,  too,  so  far  os  the  views  of  the 
insurgent  chiefs  may  be  conjectured,  purity  of  faith  and 
discipline  was  rather  the  pretext  than  the  cause  of  their 
armed  associations.* 

The  temper  in  which  the  last  Parliament  separated  lmpeach- 
was  inherited  to  the  fullest  extent  hy  their  successors.  of 
So  determined  were  the  new  members  in  their  resolution 
to  weaken  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  that  they  rejected  revived, 
the  Speaker  favoured  by  the  monarch,  and  com|iel)ed 
the  Duke  of  York  to  retire  into  foreign  parts.  They 
revived  at  once  the  impeachment  of  Lord  Danby,  though 
protected  hy  a royal  pardon,  and  adopted  measures  tor 
prosecuting  the  Roman  Catholic  Peers  in  the  Tower, 
who  had  not  yet  been  brought  to  trial.  Having  had 
their  resentment  gratified  by  the  capital  punishment  of 
several  Jesuits  who  had  fallen  under  suspicion,  they 
permitted  the  worthless  informers,  upon  whose  evi- 
dence so  many  had  already  been  condemned,  to  assail 
the  life  of  Sir  George  Wakeman,  the  Queen’s  physician, 
whom  they  accused  of  an  intention  to  poison  the  King. 

But  in  this  attempt  their  arts  were  found  unavailing. 

The  public,  who  sympathized  with  her  Majesty  under 
the  neglect  to  which  she  had  been  long  exposed,  saw 
clearly  that  the  condemnation  of  her  confidential  medical 
adviser  might  be  used  as  a ground  of  charging  herself 
with  the  guilt  of  (reason  ; and  on  this  account,  perhaps, 
more  than  from  the  love  of  justice,  Sir  George  had  the 
rare  fortune  to  obtain  an  acquittal. 

Danby,  who  had  in  vain  looked  to  the  Peers  for  that  Dimcnwon 
dispassionate  inquiry  into  his  ca-e  which  the  Commons  on  hi*  par- 
were  now  incapable  of  exercising,  found  it  necessary  to 
yield  himself  a prisoner,  and  was  committed  to  confine- 
ment. The  King,  both  on  his  own  account  and  that  of 
the  Earl,  was  extremely  desirous  that  the  pardon  he  had 

* Sidney,  1*1  ten,  p.  90.  Hume.  sol.  viii.  j*.  117.  The  author 
of  the  free  and  Impartial  remark*,  (p.  72,)  “that  mure 

than  flit*  wild  people  in  Scotland  wrre  th.  n framing  deep  and 
treasonable  decigm.  Nay  in  the  Court  it— If.  there  waa  then  *n 
Ah»a!»tn  nnd  Aluthophcl  uho  ayre  Mealing  n»ny  the  hear:*  of  the 
people;  and  ihey  did  nut  want  many  uie-lor*,  some  of  whom 
perhaps  were  the  Kind's  uvru  sen-ant*  " 
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conferred  upon  his  treasurer  should  be  held  so  fur  valid 
as  to  shield  him  from  the  high  penalties  with  which  he 
was  threatened,  employed  his  whole  interest  in  both 
Houses  to  accomplish  his  object.  The  Lords  appointed 
a day  for  the  examination  of  the  delicate  question — Howr 
far  u servant  of  the  Crown,  exposed  to  the  suspicion  of 
the  supreme  court  of  the  nation,  could  be  screened  by 
the  •formal  remission  of  the  sovereign  ? The  lower 
House,  who  considered  such  an  inquiry  as  a violation  of 
their  privileges,  expressed  their  judgment  in  a deliberate 
vote,  that  whoever  should  presume,  without  their  leave, 
to  maintain  before  their  Lordships  the  validity  of 
Danby’s  pardon  should  be  accounted  a betrayer  of  the 
liberties  of  Parliament.  They  next  objected  to  the 
Bishops  having  a seat  in  the  House,  both  on  the  trial  of 
the  Earl, and  also  when  this  preliminary  point  should  be 
discussed — an  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the  Peerage 
to  which  the  majority  of  their  number  firmly  refused  to 
submit  Having  no  confidence  in  their  moderation, 
and  apprehensive  of  measures  Mill  more  violent,  tins 
King,  in  the  month  of  July  1679,  put  an  end  to  their 
sitting  by  a dissolution. 

The  disgrace  of  Danby,  which  deprived  Charles  of  a 
minister,  suggested  to  him  the  expediency  of  governing 
by  a Council,  which  would  at  once  divide  the  responsibi- 
lity and  add  to  the  strength  of  the  cabinet.  This  idea  is 
said  to  have  originated  with  Sir  William  Temple,  who, 
though  he  enjoyed  not  a large  portion  of  the  royal  con- 
fidence, was  highly  valued  on  account  of  his  experience, 
his  reputation  as  a diplomatist,  and  the  influence  which  he 
still  possessed  with  the  moderate  party  in  both  Houses. 
The  new  council  was  to  consist  of  thirty  members,  one 
halfof  whom  were  to  be  selected  by  his  Majesty  from  the 
officers  of  his  court  and  government,  and  the  other  to  be 
chosen  from  the  ranks  of  the  Opposition.  If  an  opinion 
of  the  rank  of  this  body  were  to  he  formed  from  their 
income  alone,  the  estimate  would  necessarily  be  high, 
for  their  annual  revenue  arising  from  landed  property 
was  calculated  at  three  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The 
Peers  were  Shaftesbury,  Halifax,  Winchester,  Worcester, 
Falconbridge.  Robarts,  and  Hollis  ; and  the  Commoners 
were  Lords  Russell  and  Cavendish,  Sir  Henry  Capel, 
Seymour,  and  Powle. 

Though  this  instrument  of  government  was  little  in 
harmony  with  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  the 
people  nevertheless  were  greatly  delighted  with  the 
concession  which  it  seemed  to  imply  towards  their 
sentiments.  It  was  no  longer  doubted  that  the  measures 
of  the  court  would  be  shaped  agTeeably  to  the  spirit  of 
patriotic  and  Protestant  zeal  with  which  the  council  was 
imbued.  Blit  before  any  public  act  had  given  token  of 
the  policy  which  was  about  to  be  pursued,  the  suspicions 
of  the  nation  returned  ; the  credit  of  the  administration 
gradually  waned ; and  the  truth  of  the  old  maxim 
was  soon  realized  to  its  fullest  extent,  that  u there  is  no 
wearing  the  court  and  country  livery  together.”  The 
members  were  divided  into  two  parties,  the  one  headed 
by  Shaftesbury,  the  other  by  Sunderland,  Halifax,  and 
Essex,  usually  called  the  triumvirate;  the  former  being 
able  to  command  a majority  at  their  own  board,  while 
the  latter  more  than  counterbalanced  their  power  by  the 
predominance  of  votes  in  the  House  of  Commons.  A 
new  Parliament  had  in  the  mean  time  been  elected,  but 
as  popular  favour  had  more  influence  on  the  returns 
than  the  wishes  of  the  sovereign,  the  greater  number 
were  found  to  belong  to  the  ranks  of  his  opponents. 
Hence  his  reluctance  to  call  them  together;  and  in  the 


hope  that  a little  lime  would  moderate  their  fears  of  AnnaU  af 
Popery,  and  soothe  their  angry  passions,  he  resolved  on  Britain, 
his  own  authority  to  postpone  the  period  of  their  assent- 

blinff*  a!°d. 

Shaftesbury,  though  a member  of  council,  had  used  i6gQ 
the  power  connected  with  his  station  to  exclude  the  to 
Duke  of  York  from  the  succession.  The  Bill  for  that  A> 
purpose  had  even  passed  the  lower  House,  and  spread  ]68S. 
consternation  into  the  royal  family ; and,  in  carrying  this  Bill  af  Kx- 
measure,  the  Earl  is  accused  of  having  falsely  rep  re-  elusion  pre- 
sented to  the  members  that  the  King  viewed  with  a jcct*d. 
favourable  eye  the  pretensions  of  his  son  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  and  wanted  only  a good  excuse  for  paving 
his  way  to  the  throne.  James,  naturally  apprehensive 
that  the  yielding  temper  of  his  brother  might  be  seduced 
into  compliance  with  the  schemes  of  a restless  dema- 
gogue, requested  permission  to  leave  his  exile  at  Brus- 
sels, and  return  to  England ; a favour  which  was  not 
yieldtd  until  his  Majesty  was  seized  with  au  alarming 
illness  at  Windsor  castle.  This  visit,  which  revived  the 
affection  of  Charles,  and  perhaps  opened  his  eyes  to  the 
dangerous  plans  of  the  Opposition,  led  to  the  retirement 
of  Monmouth,  and  to  the  dismissal  of  Shaftesbury. 

Lord  Rohurts,  afterward*  Earl  of  Radnor,  was  raised 
to  the  presidency  of  the  council. 

Tile  spirit  of  party,  though  sultdued  by  the  temporary  Membeia 
resolution  of  the  King,  did  not  yet  cea«e  from  troubling  bribed, 
the  government ; and,  what  was  most  disgraceful  to  the 
character  of  the  country,  lioth  the  royalists  and  their 
antagonists  maintained  an  intercourse  with  Louis,  cither 
with  the  view  of  filling  their  purses  or  of  gratifying  their 
resentment.  Even  the  republicans,  whose  views  cer- 
tainly exceeded  the  bounds  prescribed  by  the  French 
court,  likewise  met  with  encouragement.  Sidney,  who 
refused  not  the  gold  otlercd  by  Barillon,  was  an 
avowed  enemy  to  monarchical  rule ; and  the  wily  ambas- 
sador did  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  probability  that,  under 
the  auspices  of  n young  man  so  plausible  and  popular, 
the  crown  of  England  might  be  shaken  from  the  heud 
of  its  owner.  He  sagely  remarked  that,  in  troublous 
times,  it  was  not  the  best  regulated  minds  which  pro- 
duced the  most  striking  effects.  The  Popish  plot  was  Ittfonn*. 
now  beginning  to  lose  its  terrors,  and  consequently  tiont  of 
it*  usefulness,  as  a political  engine;  but  as  the  credu-  P‘£jg'er" 
lily  of  the  public  seemed  not  exhausted,  an  attempt  ***  * 
was  made  by  an  unprincipled  person  named  Danger- 
field  to  secure  attention  for  a new  imposture,  founded 
on  similar  ground*.  A benevolent  woman,  Mrs.  Col- 
lier, who  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  prisons,  found 
him  confined  for  debt,  after  having  been  convicted  of 
several  felonies.  She  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of 
Lady  Powis,  who,  after  aiding  his  conversion  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  mentioned  his  name  to  the  King  as 
being  privy  to  a plot  contrived  by  the  Presbyterian* 
against  hi*  government  and  life.  He  denounced  Colonel 
Munscl  as  the  head  of  the  conspiracy,  and  gave  directions 
iu  what  part  of  that  gentleman’s  house  a treasonable 
paper  would  be  found  iu  proof  of  the  charge  now  brought 
against  him.  The  colonel  soon  aucceeded  in  establish- 
ing hi*  innocence;  and  a*  it  was  at  the  same  time 
made  manifest  that  the  accuser  had  placed  the  suspicion* 
document  there  with  his  own  hand,  he  was  forthwith 
committed  to  prison.  Disappointed  in  his  first  attempt, 
Dangerfield  imagined  his  success  would  be  greater  if  he 
diverted  the  charge  from  the  Protestant  nonconformists 
to  the  Roman  Catholics.  He  accordingly  asserted  it 
was  at  the  suggestion  of  the  two  ladies  who  had  pro- 
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tected  hire  that  he  fabricated  the  plot  against  the  Presby- 
terians, to  enable  themselves  to  proceed  more  securely 
with  one  which  was  really  meant  to  accomplish  a revo- 
lution in  church  and  state.  To  substantiate  his  narra- 
tive, he  referred  to  a certain  meal-tub  in  the  house  of 
Mrs.  Collier,  wherein  were  various  letters  and  papers 
connected  with  the  designs  of  the  principal  traitors.  In 
this  instance,  as  in  the  former,  no  doubt  was  entertained 
that  they  were  deposited  by  himaelf  when  arranging  the 
several  parts  of  his  stratagem.  The  mistress  of  the 
house  was  acquitted,  after  undergoing  a trial  at  the  Old 
Bailey;  the  abortive  effort  to  rekindle  an  expiring  flame 
was  treated  with  contempt;  and  all  men  were  satisfied 
that,  though  both  factions  were  too  ready  to  listen  to  the 
statements  of  the  informer,  neither  had  called  him  into 
their  employment.  Lady  Powis  had  beeo  committed 
to  the  Tower;  but,  as  the  grand  jury  of  Middlesex 
ignored  the  bill  brought  against  her,  she  escaped  the 
ignominy  and  danger  of  a court  of  justice.* 

It  having  been  ascertained  that  the  result  of  the  late 
elections  was  unfavourable  to  the  court,  the  King  did 
not  call  the  two  Houses  together  till  the  month  of 
October  1680;  and  it  soon  appeared  that  the  anger 
which  had  been  so  long  pent  up  in  the  breasts  of  the 
popular  leaders  was  only  rendered  more  intense  from  the 
restraint  to  which  it  had  been  subjected.  During  the 
prorogation  many  causes  of  personal  enmity  had  arisen 
between  the  two  parties,  more  especially  as  connected 
with  a system  of  petitioning  countenanced  by  Shaftes- 
bury, and  which  was  meant  to  importune  his  Majesty’s 
consent  for  the  assembling  of  Parliament.  The  excess 
to  which  this  device  was  carried  created  a reaction 
among  the  more  loyal  of  the  people,  who,  expressing  their 
detestation  of  an  expedient  at  ooce  so  contemptible  and 
vexatious,  were  stigmatized  with  the  name  of  abhorrert. 
The  Commons  hud  no  sooner  met  than  they  gave  vent 
to  their  rage  against  this  class  of  opponents ; they 
appointed  a committee  to  inquire  whether  any  of  their 
own  body  had  been  gudty  of  the  crime  of  abhorring; 
they  toted  an  impeachment  against  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas  for  drawing  the  proclamation 
against  tumultuous  petitions ; and  great  numliers  in  all 
parts  of  Englaud  were  seized  by  order  of  the  lower 
House  alone,  and  committed  to  custody  for  no  higher 
offence  than  that  of  uttering  their  dislike  of  such  an 
attempt  ut  intimidation.  But  at  length,  when  it  became 
obvious  that  personal  liberty  was  about  to  be  sacrificed 
at  the  shrine  of  faction,  the  country  rose  against  the 
violence  of  their  representatives,  and  compelled  them  to 
desist  from  the  exercise  of  a prerogative  more  alarming 
and  undefined  than  any  of  the  attributes  of  sovereignty. 
Checked  in  this  particular,  they  returned  to  the  Popish 
plot,  the  reality  ot  which,  in  all  its  damnable  and  hellish 
purposes,  they  still  boldly  asserted  ; extending  also  their 
bounty  and  protection  to  the  whole  tribe  of  informers  to 
whom  it  owed  its  existence. 

But  the  principal  object  contemplated  by  Shaftesbury 
and  his  followers  was  the  exclusion  of  the  Duke  of  Vol  k 


* Aali  IVmA,  vol.  riL  p.  1 183—1218.  Mia.  Collier,  in  reply 
to  Piinperfield'n  Narrative,  published  a vindication  of  herwlf,  en- 
titled. Malice  Defeated  f or.  a brief  Relation  of  the  Aeetaah  it  and 
Del  iterance  of  Elizabeth  Cottier.  The  chief  authorities  tin  the 
Meal-Tub  Plot  are  North.  .Yu tn  on  Dangerfeltf i Particular  Sar- 
fntirr  ,*  IhiDgcrlirld,  Wmsrr  to  n certain  Scnnetah/uz,  I.yieg  Pam- 
phlet entitled  Malice  Defeated  ; Collier’s  rejoinder,  The  MuUhlei* 
fiugu* i th„  Inrtls’  Journal*.  xui.  p.  C <17;  Ciwtlemuine.  Memir'eitn, 
16M;  ami  .Sf«<e  7VW«,  vcl.  »ii.  \k  1043— 11  Ut;  Lmriird,  vol. 
xui.  p.  204.  ° 


from  the  throne;  a consummation  on  which  they  had  Aaaals  of 
formerly  exhausted  all  their  strength,  and  it  was  again  to  Britain, 
be  attempted  under  the  more  favourable  circumstances  ~ * 

produced  by  the  late  convictions  in  the  courts  of  law. 

As  it  was  resolved  to  introduce  the  Bill  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  leaders  took  especial  care  that  the  fears 
and  indignation  of  the  members  should  be  revived  by  a 
repetition  of  the  evidence  on  which  the  Jesuits  had 
suffered  death,  and  the  Popish  Lord*  were  committed  to 
the  Tower.  For  this  purpose  Dangerfield  was  sum- 
moned to  the  bar,  where  he  solemnly  affirmed  that  his 
royal  highness  had  been  privy  to  the  imposture  of  a 
Presbyterian  plot ; hail  given  him  instructions  to  forge 
the  commissions ; had  made  him  a promise  of  twenty 
guineas,  with  the  promise  of  a more  ample  reward  ; had 
laughed  at  his  scruple  of  shedding  the  King’s  blood ; 
and  had  commanded  him  to  persevere  without  dread  o« 
the  consequences-  Such  details  were  well  calculated  to 
excite  a deep  emotion  ; and  before  there  was  time  for  it 
to  subside.  Lord  Russell  moved  that  it  should  be  the 
first  care  of  the  House  '*  effectually  to  suppress  Popery, 
and  prevent  a Popish  successor.”  The  Bill  itself  was 
immediately  ordered,  and  after  a warm  discussion,  in 
which  all  ihe  wonted  arguments  were  repeated,  it  was 
passed  by  the  acclamations  of  a large  majority.* 

To  prevent  the  meditated  sentence  of  disability  from  Exclusion 
being  carried  into  effect  against  his  brother,  the  King 
had  sent  a message  to  the  House,  professing  his  readi-^  Lo,X. 
ness  to  concur  with  them  in  any  measure  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Protestant  faith  which  should  not  affect  tbe 
inheritance  of  the  crown.  But  as  this  proposal  received 
no  attention  from  them,  his  Majesty  resolved  to  exert 
what  influence  still  remained  to  him  amongst  tbe  Peers, 
many  of  whom  had  already  been  tampered  with  by  the 
zealous  partisans  of  Monmouth.  Lord  Russell  was 
named  to  carry  up  the  Dill  to  their  Lordships’  House; 
and  when  the  tide,  “To  disable  James  Duke  of  York 
from  succeeding  to  the  crown,”  was  read,  a shout  of 
approbation  was  heard  to  arise  from  behind  the  bar.  But 
this  note  of  triumph  d-d  not  express  the  geueral  senti- 
ment of  that  august  assembly ; for  when,  after  a power- 
ful display  of  eloquence  on  both  sides,  the  question  was 
put  to  the  vote,  Ihe  majority  in  favour  of  government 
was  not  less  than  thirty-three.  The  rage  of  Shaftesbury 
and  his  adherents  knew  no  bounds.  To  punish  Lord 
Halifax,  by  whose  exertions  the  Exclusion  Bill  was  lost, 
the  Commons  presented  an  address  that  he  might  be 
removed  for  ever  from  the  royal  presence  and  councils ; 
and  similar  ebullitions  of  resentment  were  directed 
against  the  more  active  members  of  their  own  House 
who  had  ventured  to  oppose  a motion  by  which  they 
had  hoped  to  divert  the  legitimate  descent  of  the 
imperial  sceptre.  The  sole  remaining  chance  for  securing 
liberty  and  religion  wits,  they  asserted,  the  marriage  of  the 
King  with  a Protestant  Princess;  preparatory  to  which 
they  were  ready  to  introduce  & Bill  to  enable  him  to 
dissolve  his  union  with  Catherine.  To  this  expedient 
Charles  entertuined  an  insuperable  objection,  founded 
on  his  respect  for  the  character  of  the  Queen ; and  he 
returned  an  answer  similar  to  the  one  which  a like  pro- 
]H»«al  hud  on  a former  occasion  drawn  from  his  lips,  thut 
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m J»unt'\l • e>f  Omm/tont,  October  2&— 30,  1 680.  Parliamentary 
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be  would  never  consent  to  the  disgrace  of  an  unoffending 
. woman.* 

in  the  present  humour  of  the  Commons,  no  hope 
could  attend  any  application  to  them  for  money.  W hen 
the  King  represented  the  decayed  state  of  his  finances,  and 
urged  the  necessity  of  supplies  to  enable  him  to  replace 
Tangier  in  a condition  to  defend  itself,  instead  of  a 
grant,  they  voted  a very  angry  address,  full  of  complaint 
and  expostulation,  setting  forth  all  the  errors  of  his 
government,  and  intimating  their  conviction  that  the 
intrigues  of  the  Catholics  I tad  not  proceeded  altogether 
without  his  countenance.  Their  jealousy  of  the  Duke 
of  York,  whose  principles  were  extremely  bigoted,  might 
admit  an  apology,  because,  while  it  was  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  it  pointed  to  the  most 
important  interests  that  con  aw  aken  the  vigilance  of  a 
patriot.  In  taking  a view  of  the  history  of  Europe 
during  the  X VHth  Century,  an  excuse  will  suggest  itself 
for  much  of  the  severity  which  was  then  everywhere 
exercised  against  dissent  from  the  established  faith,  w hen 
we  reflect  ou  the  circumstance  that  difference  of  religion 
almost  necessarily  implied  aversion  or  even  an  active 
hostility  towards  the  civil  power.  Proceeding  on  this 
principle,  nations  at  wor  with  each  other  courted  the 
alliance  of  live  nonconformists  in  the  enemy's  country. 
England  aided  the  Hugonois  in  France;  the  Dutch 
negotiated  with  the  Covenanters  in  Scotland ; and 
Louis  XIV.  was  ever  ready  to  lend  his  gold  or  his  arms 
to  whatever  sect  he  found  dissatisfied  with  their  rulers, 
if  arrayed  against  him  in  the  field.  So  long,  in  short, 
os  religion  was  so  closely  connected  with  political  systems 
that  either  liberty  or  despotism  almost  necessurily  fol- 
lowed the  adoption  of  a particular  creed,  the  guardians 
of  the  British  constitution  could  not  be  blamed  for 
their  zeal,  though  sometimes  excessive,  in  creating 
securities  for  public  freedom  and  the  Protests o I ascend- 
ency. 

But  as  the  importance  of  an  object,  however  great, 
does  not  justify  the  use  of  improper  means,  the  conduct 
of  the  Whig  leaders  is  open  to  considerable  objection 
when  viewed  in  reference  to  the  arts  which  they  con- 
descended to  employ.  The  resources  supplied  to  them 
by  the  credulity  of  foe  people  and  tin:  terrors  of  the 
Popish  plot  were  used  with  a very  unsparing  hand  ; and 
human  life  was  held  of  very  little  value  when  weighed 
against  the  success  of  a measure  by  which  they  meant  to 
accomplish  the  overthrow  of  their  political  adversaries. 
Being  defeated  in  most  of  their  favourite  projects,  they 
returned  with  a fresh  appetite  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Lords,  whose  confinement  in  the  Tower 
was  now  extended  for  several  years.  The  first  victim 
selected  by  them  was  the  Viscount  Stafford,  an  aged 
roan,  and  generally  reputed  of  very  moderate  talents. 
In  the  original  information  given  by  Titus  Oates,  he 
was  accused  of  accepting  the  office  of  paymaster  in  the 
Papal  array  about  to  be  raised  for  the  subjugation  of 
England;  an  appointment  said  to  have  been  secured  to  him 
by  a commission  put  into  his  hands,  in  the  presence  of  the 
witness,  by  D’Oliva,  the  general  of  the  Jesuits.  The 
infamy  of  the  individuals  by  whose  evidence  the  several 
charges  were  supported  was  overlooked  or  forgotten ; 
the  improbability  of  most  of  them,  though  clearly  illus- 
trated, made  no  impression;  and  the  defence  of  the 
venerable  nobleman,  though  it  refuted  the  more  weighty 


• Cowwiaju*  Journal*.  November  17— 27,  1680.  Ralph,  p.  500. 

Lift  of  James,  voL  i.  p.  618.  Hacphereoa,  voL  i.  p.  106. 


of  the  allegations  brought  forward  by  the  authors  of  foe  Annals  of 
impeachment,  fuiled  to  procure  his  acquittal  in  the 
judgment  of  his  Peers.  He  was  found  guilty,  and  con- 
derailed  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  a traitor.  The  King  A D 
remitted  the  more  ignominious  parts  of  the  sentence, 
the  hanging  and  quartering;  an  exercise  of  his  pre-  to 
rogative  which  was  called  iu  question  in  the  House  of  x.  n. 
Commons  as  an  encroachment  on  the  privileges  of  1688. 
national  justice.* 

Even  the  sacrifice  now  described  was  not  enough  to  Violence 
satiate  the  fury  of  the  popular  faction.  They  proceeded  of  *h® 
to  inflict  vengeance  ou  all  who  had  opposed  their  designs  ^onmwn** 
against  the  Duke ; voting  that  whoever  had  advised  his 
Majesty  to  refuse  the  Exclusion  Bill  were  promoters  of 
Popery  and  enemies  to  the  King  and  kingdom.  They 
voted  also  (hat  until  the  said  Bill  were  passed  they  could 
not.  consistently  with  their  duty  to  their  constituents, 
grant  any  manner  of  supply ; and  lest  he  should  by  any 
other  means  be  enabled  to  carry  on  the  government, 
they  passed  a resolution,  that  if  any  individual  should 
adduce  money  to  the  sovereign,  on  the  credit  of  the 
royal  revenue,  whether  customs,  excise,  or  any  stated 
imposts,  he  should  be  held  responsible  for  his  doings  to 
Parliament.  They  further  resolved  to  form  themselves 
into  an  association  for  the  safety  of  the  King's  person  ; 
for  defence  of  foe  Protestant  religion ; and  for  prevent- 
ing the  Duke  of  York  or  any  Papist  whatever  from 
ascending  the  throne : a proceeding  which,  in  spirit  as 
well  as  in  form,  bore  a great  resemblance  to  the  celebrated 
Covenant  which  had  bound  the  nation  in  the  cords  of 
rebellion.  Finding  the  lower  House  so  utterly  intrac- 
table, Charles  determined  to  dissolve  (hem ; and  accord- 
ingly with  that  view,  on  the  10th  January,  1661,  he 
proceeded  to  the  preliminary  step  of  a prorogation. 

While  the  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  was  at  their  door 
they  passed  sundry  resolutions  in  great  haste  and  con- 
fusion ; voting,  though  in  the  midst  of  tumult,  that 
whosoever  had  advised  the  monarch  to  adopt  the 
measure  he  was  now  pursuing  was  a betrayer  of  foe 
Protestant  religion  and  of  the  English  nation ; adding, 
that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  House  that  London,  in 
1666,  had  been  burned  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  in  pur- 
suance of  their  intention  to  introduce  Popery  and  arbi- 
trary power. 

A new  Parliament,  elected  without  delay,  was  op-  New  Par- 
pointed  to  meet  at  Oxford,  a city  less  exposed  than  hwnent 
London  to  the  influence  of  the  multitude.  Sixteen 
Peers  presented  to  his  Majesty,  by  the  hands  of  Lord  March  21 
Essex,  a strong  petition,  entreating  him  to  continue  the  D. 
sitting  at  Westminster,  and  attributing  his  choice  of  the  L661. 
University  to  the  counsels  of  wicked  men,  favourers  of 
Popery,  promoters  of  French  interests,  and  enemies  of 
England.  The  allusion  to  France  in  this  case  was  not 
made  without  reason;  for  the  King,  flndiug  ho  could 
obtain  no  supplies  from  his  people  through  the  authorized 
channel,  had  stooped  to  another  treaty  with  Louis,  who 


* Kebanl.  vuL  ii.  p.  691.  Lonl  Russell  i»  caul  to  have  seconded 
in  the  Uou*e  of  Comuiuus  the  scruple  as  to  the  King’s  power  to 
remit  part  of  the  sentence.  Lord  John  Russell,  in  his  life  of  his 
relative,  acknowledges  * that  the  testimony  of  Echard  is  sufficient 
for  inducing  ns  to  think  it  probable  that  Lord  Russell,  in  soma 
way  or  other,  gave  his  approbation  to  the  (putties  of  the  Sheriffs  ; 
and  it  i*  uuduubtrdly  tne  circumstance,  if  true,  the  moat  to  tie 
lamented  in  his  whole  life.’’  See  also  HalJam,  vol.  ii.  p.  611. 
Perhaps  the  strongest  evidence  for  the  fact  is  tin*  expression  used 
by  Charles  when  Lord  Russell  himself  was  condemned,  “ He  shall 
know  that  I am  possessed  of  that  prerogative  which  u>  the  case  of 
Lord  Stafford  he  thought  proper  to  deny  me.** 
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flbtoty.  by  promising  two  million  of  livrcs  for  the  current  year, 
and  five  hundred  thousand  for  the  two  following,  in- 
Fron  duced  his  royal  brother  to  disengage  himself  at  once 
from  the  Spanish  alliance,  and  from  the  thraldom  of  his 
1660.  own  Parliament.  Both  parties  proceeded  to  Oxford 
*°  in  mutual  fear  anil  suspicion,  armed  as  well  with  the 
A‘  D_;  sword  as  with  the  emblems  of  their  respective  principle*. 

® The  Ex  cl  unionists,  who  kepi  their  purpose  constantly  in 

view,  lost  no  time  in  bringing  forward  a Bill  for  its 
legal  accomplishment;  while,  on  the  oilier  hand,  to 
gratify  their  zeal,  without  actually  depriving  the  Duke 
of  his  right,  an  expedient  was  proposed,  namely,  that 
James  should  be  compelled  to  retire  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life  to  the  distance  of  five  hundred  miles  from  the 
British  dominions ; flint,  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  he 
should  assume  the  title  of  King,  but  that  all  the  powers 
of  government  should  he  vested  in  a Regent,  who  should 
exercise  them  in  the  name  of  the  absent  sovereign.  It 
was  proposed  that  the  delegated  authority  should,  in  the 
first  instance,  be  confided  to  the  Princess  of  Orange,  his 
daughter,  and  afterwards  to  the  Lady  Anne:  and  that 
if  the  Duke  should  have  a legitimate  son,  duly  instructed 
in  the  Protestant  faith,  the  Regency  should  expire  as 
soon  as  he  should  come  of  age.  This  expedient,  how- 
ever, which  was  ohviously  attended  with  many  objections, 
was  rejected  by  the  Commons  after  a debate  of  two 
days;  and  a resolution  was  immediately  passed  to  bring 
in  a Bill  for  disqualifying  James  Duke  of  York  from 
inheriting  the  imperial  cruwn,  and  all  the  dominions 
thereto  belonging. 

Com  of  The  discussions  on  this  question  could  not  possibly 

Fitsharris.  present  any  novelty ; but  on  this  occasion  their  progress 
was  interrupted  by  a little  incident  which  called  into  full 
activity  the  resentment  and  intrigue  of  the  two  great 
parties  who  had  so  long  been  struggling  for  the  ascend- 
ency. Fitzharris,  a native  of  Ireland,  who  had  served 
as  a volunteer  in  the  French  army,  found  access  to  the 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  in  whose  household  a female 
cousin  was  employed  as  a confidential  servant.  He  at 
first  attached  himself  to  the  court,  where  his  loyalty  and 
the  merits  of  h»  wife’s  father,  a naval  officer,  had  pro- 
cured him  a pension  of  two  hundred  pounds  ; but  after- 
wards meeting  with  a Scotchman  named  Evernrd,  he 
resolved,  in  company  with  this  adventurer,  to  plunge  into 
the  sea  of  politics,  and  seek  for  a larger  share  of  wealth 
in  the  capacity  of  pamphleteer  and  informer.  They 
agreed  to  charge  the  King  with  a participation  in  the 
schemes  attributed  to  his  brother,  and  called  upon  all 
true  Protestants  to  unsheathe  their  swords,  stand  by  the 
Parliament,  and  oppose  to  the  death  the  designs  of  the 
two  Popish  Princes.  Being  thrown  into  prison  for  this 
offence,  Fitzharris  next  bethought  himself  of  the  safer 
course  of  accusing  the  Duke  and  the  leading  Romanists 
of  an  intention  to  murder  the  sovereign ; and  nceord- 
ingly,  when  his  examination  was  taken,  he  deposed  that 
he  himself  had  been  offered  by  an  agent  of  the  Duchess 
of  Modena  ten  thousand  pounds  to  undertake  the  tusk. 
Upon  hearing  this  intelligence  the  Parliament  resolved 
to  avail  themselves  of  his  craft ; hoping  that  the  progress 
of  their  Bill  through  the  two  Houses  might  be  accele- 
rated by  his  disclosures.  But  the  King,  who  was  now 
master  of  their  diplomacy,  made  haste  to  disappoint 
their  wiles.  To  prevent  access  to  the  prisoner  he  re- 
moved him  from  Newgale  to  the  Tower ; and  to  put  it 
out  of  the  power  of  cither  House  to  assist  him  at  their 
bar,  he  gave  instructions  to  the  Attorney-General  to 
proceed  against  him  as  chargeable  with  the  crime  of 


high  treason.  Not  to  he  outdone  by  his  Majesty  in  Annals  of 
cunning,  the  enemies  of  the  Duke,  who  found  no  diffi-  Britain, 
culty  in  identifying  the  revelations  of  Fitzharris  with 
the  Popish  plot,  instantly  resolved  to  impeach  him  be-  *n>,n 
fore  the  Lord*,  where  he  would  have  an  opportunity  of  AlP* 
bringing  into  full  light  the  hidden  deeds  of  the  conspi- 
rators,  including  the  occupant  and  heir  of  the  throne.  A D 
This  suggestion  being  adopted,  the  impeachment  was  iggS 
put  into  tin*  hands  of  the  same  secretary  who  hod  signed 
the  warrant  for  bis  committal  to  the  Tower,  with  orders 
to  carry  it  to  the  upper  House;  the  Opposition  mem 
bers  thereby  securing  to  themselves  a certain  degree  of 
revenge,  whaiever  might  be  the  final  issue  of  their  stra- 
tagem. But  here,  as  at  the  former  stage,  the  King  was 
prepared  to  meet  them  ; the  Attorney-General  instantly 
appeared  in  the  presence  of  their  Lordships,  and  laid 
before  them  the  instructions  he  had  received  for  live  pro- 
secution, and  also  the  indictment  on  which  it  was  to 
proceed.* 

A nice  question  now  arose  os  to  the  competency  of  He  it  tried 
the  House  of  Lord*  to  bring  to  trial  any  other  than  their 
own  Peers.  The  Whigs  maintained  that  a subject  of  cute^‘ 
any  degree  might  be  impeached,  and  consequently  tried 
in  the  upper  House  of  Parliament ; that  all  cases  of 
offence  where  the  Crown  was  concerned  might  fall(under 
the  judiciu!  branch  of  their  authority  ; and  that,  in  fact, 
they  had  no  more  right  to  reject  a legal  complaint 
brought  before  them  than  the  ordinary  judges  have  in 
the  inferior  courts.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  however, 
produced  decisions  which  directly  opposed  these  argu- 
ments os  urged  by  the  Commons ; and  the  House  re- 
solved " that  Fitzharris  should  be  proceeded  with  accord- 
ing to  the  course  of  common  law,  and  not  by  way  of 
impeachment  in  Parliament  at  this  time.**  This  vote 
gave  the  greatest  offence  to  the  prosecutors,  who  hosi- 
tuted  not  to  declare  that  it  amounted  to  a denial  of  jus- 
tice, a violation  of  like  constitution,  and  an  obstruction 
to  the  further  discovery  of  the  Popish  plot;  adding, 
that  any  subordinate  tribunal  which  should  proceed  to 
the  trial  of  Fitzharris  would  be  guilty  of  a high  breach 
of  the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons.  This  burst 
of  ill  temper  did  not  deter  the  King  from  his  resolution 
to  bring  the  traitor  to  condign  punishment.  Doubts 
were  indeed  felt  by  the  jury  os  to  their  power  of  finding 
a man  guilty  who  had  been  impeached  by  Parliament, 
and  more  especially  with  reference  to  the  threatening  of 
the  lower  House;  but  the  Judges  having  assured  them 
that  such  an  occurrence  was  no  bar  to  their  proceedings, 
the  trial  went  on  iu  the  usual  manner.  The  writing  of 
the  libel  being  clearly  proved,  the  only  question  that 
could  be  raised  respected  the  motive;  and  to  avert  the 
doom  which  he  sow  hanging  over  him,  he  asserted  that 
he  acted  as  a spy  of  the  court  and  in  subservience  to  the 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth.  After  sentence  was  pronounced, 
he  attempted  to  bribe  the  mercy  of  the  sovereign  by 
throwing  the  blame  of  the  imposture  on  the  Opposition 
party,  saying  that  all  the  fictions  he  uttered  had  been 
suggested  to  him  bv  the  two  Whig  Sheriffs  of  London, 
aided  by  Treby  the  Recorder.  This  unprincipled  de- 
vice did  not  akail  him,  though,  perhaps,  it  might  give 
rise  to  certain  prosecutions  upon  which  the  government 
now  thought  proper  to  enter,  stimulated  by  a desire  to 
retaliate  the  injuries  which  hod  been  heaped  so  long  and 
so  heavily  on  their  friends,t 

* Common*'  JourmJ*,  Muck  25,  1661.  LtrJt’  Journal*,  vol.  xiii. 
p.  715.  I'ar/itimrntnry  1 littery,  vol.  ir.  p.  1313,  ft c. 

f Stale  Trial* , tot  viii.  p.  33l),  &c.  Hr.  Lingari!  mentions  a 
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History.  A*  the  tide  had  now  turned  in  favour  of  the  court,  the 
spies  and  witnesses  who  were  found  so  serviceable  to 
From  t£,e  other  party  showed  a readiness  to  be  employed 
A;  °*  against  their  former  patrons.  Shaftesbury  and  his  ad- 
1660.  herenis  could  hardly  denounce  ns  unworthy  of  credit 
10  the  same  persons  who  bad  established  the  Popish  plot, 
168S*  *n^  0,1  whose  evidence  Lord  Stratford  had  been  con* 

Trial  of*  J**u*t®d*  The  first  individual  singled  out  for  prosecu- 
Shaftcs-  lion  was  a London  mechanic  named  College,  who, 
bury.  though  he  found  mercy  at  the  hands  of  a Middlesex 
jury,  was  convicted  at  Oxford,  where  his  treasonable 
practice*  were  said  to  have  attracted  notice.  On  similar 
ground*  Shaftesbury  himself  was  thrown  into  prison, 
accused  or  high  crimes  by  the  very  individuals  who  had 
gratified  his  political  rage  by  their  fal*e  testimony  against 
the  Roman  Catholics.  Rut  ns  the  Sheriffs  of  the  me- 
tropolis had  long  figured  as  his  avowed  partisans,  he 
could  count  on  impunity  front  the  character  of  the  grand 
jury  whom  such  persons  would  summon  to  investigate 
the  charge  and  determine  whether  he  should  he  put  on 
his  defence.  The  witnesses  in  this  case  were  as  alert  as  on 
any  former  occasion  lo  hazard  the  boldest  statements 
and  to  confirm  them  by  oath  ; but  the  ears  of  the  jurors 
were  now  closed  against  the  averments  of  men  covered 
with  the  vilest  infamy,  and  who,  it  was  no  longer  doubt- 
ful, had  sold  themselves  as  instruments  of  malice  aud 
revenge.  The  F.arl  accordingly  had  the  satisfaction  to 
hear  the  bill  ignored,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  shouts 
of  the  multitude  who  exulted  in  his  acquittal.  His  papers 
bad  been  seized,  and  there  was  found  among  them  the 
draft  of  an  association  against  Popery  and  arbitrary 
power;  but  it  contained  no  trace  of  his  handwriting, 
and  he  declared  that  he  knew  nothing  of  it;  an  asser- 
tion which  hod  weight  with  his  judges,  though  it  has  not 
been  honoured  with  the  belief  of  posterity. 

Execution  Shaftesbury  accelerated  his  own  disgrace  by  the  activity 

of  Arch-  which  he  showed  in  collecting  evidence  against  the  titular 
p*h°|P  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  Oliver  Plunket,  a prelate  whose 
uo  * loyalty  had  repeatedly  called  forth  the  praise  of  the  Irish 
government.  It  had  appeared  rather  unaccountable  to 
those  who  reflected  on  events  as  they  passed  before  them, 
that  while  England,  which  contained  comparatively  few 
members  of  the  Romish  school,  was  kept  in  a state  of 
constant  nlarin  by  Roman  Catholic  conspiracies,  Ireland, 
o(  which  the  population  was  chiefly  Popish,  should  en- 
joy uninterrupted  tranquillity.  To  remove  this  discre- 
pancy, as  well  as  to  extend  the  fears  of  the  Protestants 
in  bath  islands,  it  was  resolved  to  conjure  up  a plot  in 
the  neighbouring  country  ; and  as  witnesses  could  easily 
be  procured  to  substantiate  any  charge,  however  impro- 
bable, nothing  more  was  necessary  than  the  choice  of 
a principal  conspirator.  The  Archbishop  was  fixed 
upon,  and,  for  the  convenience  of  his  accusers,  conveyed 
to  England,  where  he  was  informed  that  he  had  been 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  primate  in  order  to  prepare  the 
way  for  an  invasion  from  France ; that  he  had  made  a 
survey  of  the  coast,  and  fixed  on  the  proper  harbours 
for  the  debarkation  of  the  enemy  ; that  he  had  mustered 
all  the  Catholics  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  had  a 
force  of  seventy  thousand  men  ready  lojoin  the  foreigners, 
massacre  all  the  Protestants,  and  establish  the  Papal 
worship  throughout  the  whole  laud.  Without  being 

pamphlet  entitled  a Narrative,  kemg  a True  Refatvm  of  * fiat  Dio- 
courge  paiterf  between  Dr.  Haw-kin  r and  Edward  Ft  It  karri*.  Etq. 
late  p*  tenner  in  Ik-  Tower.  In  opposition  there  wai  published 
a tract  called  Truth  Vindicated,  vr  a Detection  qf  ike  Aiperiioni  and 
Scan  dot i m the  name  of  Dr  Haukuti. 
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allowed  the  mean*  of  proving  the  absurdity  of  such  Annals  a 4 
allegation*,  he  was  found  guilty  and  put  to  death.  The  Britain. 
Earl  of  Essex,  it  is  said,  w ho  hail  been  Lord  Deputy  of 
Ireland,  solicited  Ins  pardon  from  the  King,  declaring  rom 
from  his  own  knowledge  that  the  charges  against  him  iiLq 
could  not  be  true,  llis  Majesty  replied,  with  great  in-  ' 

dignation,  “ Then,  my  Lord,  be  his  blood  on  your  own  A 
conscience.  You  might  have  saved  him  if  you  Would.  jggg_ 

I cannot  pardon  him,  because  I dare  not.”* 

The  dissolution  of  the  Oxford  Parliament,  which  took  Fear*  of* 
place  after  the  rejection  of 14  the  expedient,”  and  before  w“  W4r‘ 
they  had  completed  a Session  of  ten  days,  has  usually 
been  considered  as  the  means  of  saving  the  country  from 
the  horrors  of  civil  war.  It  was  no  longer  concealed 
that  the  Whigs  had  formed  a determination  to  deprive 
James  of  the  succession,  at  whatever  hazard  this  object 
might  be  accomplished ; and  it  was  equally  well  known 
that  the  Duke  of  York,  relying  on  the  aid  of  France 
ami  the  support  of  a large  portion  of  tltc  people,  who 
venerated  hereditary  right,  would,  in  the  event  of  his 
exclusion,  have  mode  an  appeal  to  arms.  Both  parties 
hud  this  fearful  alternative  present  to  their  thoughts, 
and  acknowledged  as  a secret  motive  in  the  principal 
measures  which  they,  by  methods  so  extremely  question- 
able, were  labouring  to  realize  in  defiance  of  each  oilier. 

It  is  manifest  that  there  was,  at  this  epoch  of  Charles’s 
reign,  so  large  an  infusion  of  the  democrat i cal  spirit  in 
the  lower  House  that  the  government  had  ceased  to 
have  any  influence  over  their  deliberations.  Nay,  to 
oppose  the  wishes  of  the  cabinet  seems  to  have  become, 
ill  most  of  their  proceedings,  the  rule  by  which  they 
framed  their  resolutions  aud  pronounced  their  votes. 

They  had  refused  all  supplies,  even  such  as  were  neces- 
sary for  the  ordinary  business  of  the  nation,  except  on 
terms  to  which  they  were  aware  his  Majesty  would  not 
accede.  If,  therefore,  any  consideration  could  justify 
the  humiliating  state  of  dependence  in  which  he  had 
placed  himself  towards  France,  it  must  be  sought  in  that 
unhappy  contention  of  rival  principles  which  at  the 
period  in  question  deprived  the  supreme  authority  of  its 
natural  support,  the  concurrence  of  the  representative 
body  who  constitutionally  hold  in  their  hands  the  public 
purse.  On  the  other  part,  the  stern,  bigoted  ehuractcr 
of  James,  coupled  wiili  the  events  which  led  lo  the  Re- 
volution, supplies  an  apology  for  the  ohject  pursued  by 
the  country  party,  as  they  were  colled,  though  it  may 
not  excuse  the  barbarous  policy  which  they  employed 
for  its  attainment.  But  without  entering  into  furiher 
details,  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  method  adopted  by 
Charles  was  the  only  one  which,  in  the  peculiar  circum- 
stance! of  his  government,  could  have  prevented  the  colli- 
sion whence,  in  all  probability,  would  have  resulted  either  a 
more  confirmed  despotism,  or  a temporary  republic. 

From  the  year  16S1  to  the  end  of  his  life,  the  King  Ascendency 
possessed  an  ascendency  over  the  popular  leaders  which  "f  ,h® 
they  would  in  vain  have  attempted  to  dispute.  The  cau*** 
Whigs,  says  % modern  writer,  bo  lately  in  the  heydey  of 
their  pride,  lay,  like  the  fallen  angels,  prostrate  upon  the 
fiery  lakr.t  The  scoffs  and  gibes  of  the  mercenary 
scribblers,  whom  they  themselves  had  encouraged  to 
attack  public  meu,  were  now  showered  upon  their  head  ; 
the  hounds  whom  they  had  formerly  let  loose  upon  the 
courtiers,  having  acquired  a relish  for  blood,  now  turned 


• Litigant,  voL  xiiL  p.  283.  Stale  Tnah,  rot.  riiL  p.  447. 
Ch&Uoner,  vat.  ii.  p.  461.  Bmuet,  voL  ii.  p.  279. 
f llaUam,  vol.  ii.  p.  610. 
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History.  upon  them  with  savage  howl,  threatening  to  tear  them 
' iu  pieces;  and  the  murders  which  they  had  functioned, 
From  under  cover  of  law,  >eemed  about  to  be  retaliated  upon 

*•  D-  them  to  an  equal  extent,  through  the  medium  of  the 

1660,  same  corrupted  channel.  Of  their  whole  number  intro- 

to  duct'd  into  the  council  a few  year*  before,  not  one  now 

A.  d.  remained  ; Salisbury  having  retired,  and  Eases,  Sunder- 

l&bo.  land,  and  Temple  having  been  dismissed,  and  the  power 

of  the  stale  was  deposited  in  the  hands  of  their  ene- 
mies. In  this  condition  of  things,  Charles  received  a 
visit  from  his  nephew,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  whose  pro- 
fessed object  was  to  concert  a league  with  him,  in  con- 
junction with  the  other  sovereigns  of  Europe,  against 
Louis  XIV.,  already  become  formidable  to  Spain,  Ger- 
many, and  Holland.  Perhaps  the  Stadtholder  had 
other  reasons  for  his  voyage  into  a land  where  hi*  inte- 
rests were  fondly  cherished  by  a large  band  of  politicians 
who  were  never  thwarted  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
plans  by  any  nice  scruples  of  clemency  or  justice.  He 
pressed  the  King  to  call  a Parliament,  as  the  only  means  ’ 
of  giving  satisfaction  to  the  nation;  but  when  his  Ma- 
jesty asked  if  he  had  ascertained  the  grounds  on  which 
that  assembly  would  consent  to  be  reconciled,  his  reply 
seemed  to  indicate  a complete  surrender  of  the  whole 
royal  prerogative.* 

Scotland  of  dissension  were  almost 

entirely  confined  to  the  Presbyterian  nonconformists, 
who,  though  they  were  not  at  union  amongst  themselves, 
were,  generally  speaking,  unfriendly  to  the  ruling 
powers.  I,ong  before  the  period  at  which  we  are  now 
arrived  the  distinction  between  Resolutioners  and  Re- 
monstrants had  ceased,  and  was  succeeded  by  another 
which  likewise  divided  them  into  two  parties,  having  a 
reference  to  the  lawfulness  or  unlawfulness  of  accepting 
the  indulgence  granted  by  Parliament.  Those  who  re- 
jected that  boon  became  gradually  more  and  more 
republican  in  their  notions,  and  at  length  avowed 
principles  decidedly  opposed  to  monarchical  govern- 
ment, Acting  under  the  direction  of  their  preachers 
they  issued  a declaration,  in  which  they  asserted  that 
the  King  by  his  perjury  had  forfeited  all  right  to  the 
throne.  They  then  proceeded  to  abjure  him,  giving  an 
assurance  at  the  same  time  that,  placing  themselves 
under  the  banner  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  they  would 
make  war  against  a tyrant  and  usurper.  They  also 
taught  that  it  was  lawful  for  every  one  to  kill  him  ; and 
that  all  his  party,  chiefly  those  who  were  episcopal,  had, 
by  adhering  to  him,  forfeited  their  lives.t  A skirmish 
having  taken  place  between  these  insurgents  and  the  royal 
troops  Cameron,  one  of  the  ministers,  was  slain,  and  a 
number  of  hi*  deluded  follower*  were  made  prisoners. 
Cargill,  another  preacher,  who  had  hitherto  escaped,  em- 
braced the  first  opportunity  that  occurred  to  excommu- 
nicate the  King,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  some  members 
of  the  Privy  Council,  branding  his  Majesty  as  a tyrant, 
and  consigning  the  whole  to  the  custody  of  Satan,  and 
the  pain*  of  eternity.  Hence  for  a time  there  wa*  a 
contest  between  severity  on  the  one  hand  and  Stubborn- 
Seventies  ness  on  the  other.  Many  of  the  unhappy  fanatic*  were 
Scotland  ”*  brought  to  trial  and  condemned,  either  for  having  been 
in  actual  rebellion,  or  for  approving  the  seditious  mea- 

*  Mature,  Hist,  dt  /«  Rrtxdmiwm,  p.  294.  North,  Exttmm,  Lift 
of  Jam  ft  th<  Srrtmti,  Voh  1.  p.  691. 

f Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  293,  remarks,  that  " Cargill  had  been  one 
»r  the  ministers  of  Glasgow  iu  the  former  tunes,  and  was  then 
vary  little  considered,  but  was  now  much  followed,  to  the  great 
reproach  of  the  nation.” 


sure*  which  led  toil.  Had  the  government  been  more  Aonaixof 
lenient,  the  poor  ignorant  people  would  perhaps  have  B»lau». 
been  less  extravagant ; and  had  the  latter  been  more 
sane,  the  former  could  not  have  been  pronounced  cruet.  rom 
But  violence  on  the  one  hand,  opposed  on  the  other  by  Aujq 
a blind  fanaticism,  produced  the  most  melancholy  results.  to  ’ 

“ Many  of  that  mad  Reel,”  any*  a contemporary  histo-  A ^ 
rian,  “ both  men  and  women,  suffered  with  an  obstinacy  168b. 
which  was  so  particular,  that  though  the  Duke  sent  the 
offtr  of  pardon  to  them  on  the  scaffold  if  they  would 
only  say  * God  bless  the  King,’  it  was  refused  with 
great  contempt.  One  of  them,  a woman,  said  very 
calmly,  that  she  wo*  sure  God  would  not  bless  him,  and 
therefore  she  would  not  takcGod’suame  in  vain.  Another 
said,  very  sullenly,  that  she  would  not  worship  that  idol, 
nor  acknowledge  any  other  King  but  Christ;  and  so 
both  were  hanged.  About  fifteen  or  sixteen  died  under 
this  delusion,  which  seemed  to  be  a sort  of  madness; 
for  they  never  attempted  any  thing  agamst  any  person  ; 
only  they  seemed  glad  to  suffer  for  their  opinions.  The 
Duke  stopped  that  prosecution,  and  appointed  them  to 
be  put  into  a house  of  correction,  and  to  be  kept  at  hard 
labour.”* 

The  Scottish  Parliament,  which  had  not  met  for  seve-  Test  pro- 
ral  years,  was  convened  in  the  month  of  July,  1681,  Pp**1 
under  the  auspice*  of  the  Duke  of  York,  who,  though 
he  had  repaired  thither  for  other  reasons,  was  appointed  parliament, 
to  preside  at  the  deliberation  of  the  States.  He  had 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  Act  which  secured  his  suc- 
cession to  the  throne  of  that  kingdom.  To  obviate, 
however,  the  just  suspicions  of  the  nation  in  regard  to 
the  religion  of  this  Prince,  a test  was  devised  by  the 
Legislature  to  he  taken  by  all  person*  holding  a public 
trust  in  the  church,  government,  or  army,  oti  the  penalty 
of  losing  their  good*  ami  rents.  It  bound  them  to  pro- 
fess the  tme  Protestant  faith,  as  contained  in  the  Con- 
fession sanctioned  in  the  year  1667;  to  renounce  the 
National  Covenant  and  Solemn  League  ; and  finally,  to 
disclaim  the  endeavouring  any  alteration  either  in  church 
or  stale,  and  to  engage  for  the  support  and  defence  of 
the  Crown  against  all  resistance.  The  Bishops  and 
clergy,  little  disposed  as  they  were  to  embarrass  the 
government,  scrupled  to  take  this  test  without  cer- 
tain modifications  in  the  language,  which,  upon  being 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  council,  were  ap- 
proved by  the  King.  Notwithstanding,  no  fewer 
than  eighty  of  the  clergy  remained  dissatisfied  with  the 
terms  in  which  it  was  expressed,  as  subjecting  the  church 
too  much  to  the  caprice  of  the  monarch.  They  accord- 
ingly resigned  their  livings;  but  some  of  them  who 
were  advised  to  cross  the  Tweed  were  provided  with 
benefices  through  the  activity  of  certain  prelates  who 
approved  their  principles.^ 

• Barnet,  sal.  ii.  p.  294.  The  remark  by  Burnet,  that  *‘  they 
tlul  uut  attempt  any  tiling  against  any  person.”  is  not  quite  uccu~ 
rate.  Sir  George  Mackeiixit',  who  was  Lord  Advocate  during  this 
reign,  after  stating  that  several  proclamations  for  disowning  the 
Kings  authority  and  murdering  h w servant*  were  peeled  upon  all 
church-doors  and  market-places,  observe*,  •*  that  no  man  who 
served  the  King  could  know  whether  his  murderer  was  at  hit  el- 
bow, and  that  they  had  rsaaon  to  look  upon  every  place  as  their 
sea  Hi  ild.*  He  odds,  that,  as  many  royalists  were  actually  killed, 
and  among  these  some  of  the  Kind’s  horse  gnards.it  was  * thought 
necessary  to  temfy  them  out  of  this  extra vagsoce vol.  ii.  p.  364. 

f Burnet,  vol.  k.  p.  619.  “ About  twenty  of  them  came  up  to 
England ; J found  them  men  of  excellent  temper*,  pious  and 
learned,  and  1 esteemed  it  no  small  happiness  that  1 got  the  must 
of  them  to  be  well  settled.” 
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Ui>tory.  Nor  was  ^ only  to  the  clergy  that  this  test  proved 
disagreeable  and  dangerous.  The  Earl  of  Argyle,  aon 
rrom  ^ jhe  nobleman  wfio  h*rl  expiated  his  political  offences 
.A^  oil  the  scaffold,  objected  to  take  it  without  such  quali- 
to  ' fication  as  should  render  it  consistent  with  itself  as  well 
A Q as  with  the  interests  of  the  Protestant  faith.  These 

16A8  aero?!?**  to  which  no  one  could  object  on  principle. 

Cam  of  * were  ,,s«*d  **  a Pre<ext  for  assailing  his  property  and 
Lord  menacing  his  life.  He  was  committed  to  prison  on  the 
ATgyI«*  several  charges  of  leasing-making,  perjury,  and  high 
treason,  on  all  of  which  he  was  found  guilty  and  con- 
demned, though  the  execution  of  the  sentence  was  or- 
dered to  he  suspended.  Unwilling  to  trust  his  safety  to 
unjust  judges  and  a capricious  government,  lie  fled  to 
Holland,  where  he  remained  ready  to  second  any  mea- 
sure for  the  overthrow  of  the  tyranny  by  which  lie  had 
been  so  unmercifully  oppressed,  and  whence  he  at 
length  issued  as  a rebel  to  rash  upon  his  doom. 

Power  of  Having  humbled  the  patriots  in  Parliament  and 
the  Crown.  scat(ere4  their  leaders,  the  cabinet  next  resolved  to  lake 
revenge  on  the  corporations  of  borough  towns,  and  more 
particularly  on  that  of  London,  who  had  shown  so  much 
activity  in  the  popular  cause.  The  ground  on  which 
charters  were  held,  as  it  partook  not  tatsof  royal  favour 
than  of  municipal  law,  was  exposed  in  some  degree  to 
the  inroad  now  made  upon  it  by  the  exercise  of  the  pre- 
. rogaUve;  and  hence,  in  most  instances,  to  avoid  an  un- 
profitable contest  with  the  supreme  authority,  most  of  the 
cities  relinquished  their  liberties  on  the  condition  of 
having  them  restored  on  the  payment  of  a moderate 
fine.  In  the  metropolis  the  power  of  the  Opposition 
party  was  entirely  broken  down ; for  the  King  refused 
to  reinstate  the  civic  ruler  except  on  the  following  terms: 
that  no  mayor,  sheriff,  recorder,  common-sergeant,  town- 
clerk,  or  coroner,  should  be  admitted  to  his  office  with 
out  his  Majesty *9  approbation ; and  that  if  he  disap- 
proved twice  of  a mas  or  or  sheriff,  he  himself  might 
appoint  them  by  commission. 

Ryehouse  But  the  influence  of  the  Crown  was  now  about  to 
Plot  receive  a great  accession  from  the  defeat  of  a conspi- 
racy which  implicated  some  of  the  highest  characters  in 
the  land.  The  motives  in  which  it  originated  had  a 
reference  to  the  religious  persuasion  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  may  be  traced  lo  the  period  when  his  Ma- 
jesty's illness  seemed  to  open  a prospect  to  the  succes- 
sion. On  that  occasion,  it  is  understoorl,  Monmouth, 
and  the  Lords  Russell  and  Cray,  instigated  by  Shaftes- 
bury, came  to  the  resolution  that,  should  the  Kings 
malady  prove  fatal,  an  effort  should  be  made  by  force 
of  arms  to  prevent  the  occupation  of  the  throne  by  the 
Popish  heir.  This  determination  was  in  some  degree 
confirmed  by  the  sudden  dissolution  of  the  Oxford  Par- 
liament, when  the  same  noblemen,  joined  by  some 
others,  had  agreed  to  continue  their  sittings  in  defiance 
of  the  royal  will.  The  imprisonment  of  Shaftesbury, 
and  the  arbitrary  steps  taken  with  regard  to  the  city, 
increased  the  dissatisfaction  which  prevailed  in  town  as 
well  as  in  the  country  at  large ; in  consequence  of  which 
arrangements  were  made  lor  a rising  in  the  west,  in 
Devonshire,  at  Bristol,  and  in  various  parts  of  Cheshire. 
Jn  London  alone,  it  is  said  that  ten  thousand  were 
ready  to  rise,  attack  the  guards,  and  seize  all  the  posts 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tower,  the  parks,  and  Lhe 
palaces.  But  the  retirement  of  Shaftesbury,  who  con- 
sulted his  safety  by  fleeing  to  Holland,  and  the  caution 
of  Lord  Russell,  who  was  averse  from  the  shedding  of 
blood,  postponed  the  execution  of  a plot  of  which  the 


ramifications  are  acknowledged  to  have  been  very  ex- 
tensive. 

This  partial  disappointment,  however,  did  not  divert 
them  altogether  from  their  purpose;  mid,  in  order  to 
act  with  greater  concert,  the  management  of  the  conspi- 
racy was  committed  to  Monmouth,  Russell,  Essex, 
Howard,  Algernon  Sidney,  and  John  Hampden;  men 
who,  though  they  agreed  in  opposition  to  the  actual 
government,  were  not  of  the  same  mind  as  to  the  objects 
which  ought  to  be  ultimately  pursued.  Argyle,  loo, 
who  kept  up  n correspondence  with  the  malcontents  in 
Scotland,  declared  himself  ready,  if  arms  were  provided, 
to  embark  in  their  enterprise  at  the  head  often  thousand 
Covenanters.  Among  the  subordinate  traitors  was 


Rumbo'd,  a maltster,  who  had  a farm  in  Hertfordshire, 
called  the  Ryehouse,  now  celebrated  in  history,  and  who, 
with  Rumscy  and  Wilcot,  two  military  officer*,  was 
wont  to  indulge  in  the  most  criminal  discourse  relative 
to  the  assassination  of  the  King  and  the  extinction  of 
the  reigning  branch  of  his  family.  To  these  secret  ma- 
chinations. which  seem  to  have  been  unknown  to  the 
personal  friends  of  Monmouth,  was  admitted  a person 
[i;mifd  Keeling,  a London  tradesman,  who,  being  liable 
to  a prosecution  for  some,  civil  offence,  thought  proper 
to  make  his  peace  with  the  government  by  betraying  his 
confederates.  Ruimcy  was  soon  induced  to  follow  the 
same  example ; and  Walcot,  when  apprehended,  offered, 
in  a letter  which  he  wrote  to  Secretary  Jenkins,  to 
supply  the  crown  lawyers  with  abundance  of  evidence, 
on  condition  of  being  himself  pardoned.  His  mean 
proposal  was  rejected,  and  he  with  two  others,  Rouse 
and  Hone,  underwent  the  penally  of  treason,  all  of  them 
confessing  at  their  last  moments  the  justice  of  the  sen- 
tence by  which  they  were  doomed  to  suffer.  • 

These  executions  were  merely  preliminary  lo  others  Lord  Ru«- 
of  greater  interest  and  more  solemn  example.  Mon-  ,el1  • tn41 
month  had  succeeded  in  removing  himself  from  public  *^n  ex,ecu’ 
search;  and  Lord  Russell,  being  the  person  next  to  July  21. 
him  in  consequence,  was  the  first  brought  to  trial  of 
that  cabal  of  six  who  had  assumed  the  chief  direction  of 
affairs.  The  chief  witness  against  him  wus  Lord  How- 
ard, who,  stimulated  by  the  love  of  life,  made  haste,  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  a pardon,  to  reveal  the  whole  con- 
spiracy. No  doubt  could  remain  that  an  insurrection 
was  meditated,  and  (bat  Russell  concurred  in  the  pro- 
priety of  making  an  attempt ; that  he  ha<l  listened 
without  objcctiou  to  a plan  proposed  by  others  for  sur- 
prising and  disarming  the  guards;  but  there  was  no 
proof  that  he  ever  contemplated  the  assassination  of 
Charles,  as  recommended  by  the  associates  of  Rumbold. 

The  only  difficulty  in  the  awe  had  respect  to  the  law  of 
treason,  which,  if  strictly  administered,  would  have 
saved  the  prisoner’s  head  ; for  he  had  neither  uctually 
levied  wur  against  the  King,  nor  directly  used  means 
for  compassing  his  death.  It  was  argued  by  the  crown 
counsel,  that  the  intention  of  murdering  his  Majesty 
was  necessarily  implied  in  the  conspiracy  for  raising  n 
rebellion  against  him ; an  inference  which,  however 
clearly  it  might  justify  itself  in  the  eye  of  reason,  was  at 
variance  with  the  words  of  all  the  Statutes  in  which 
treason  is  defined  as  a capital  crime.  He  was  accord- 
ingly found  guilty,  and  executed  ill  LincolnVInn-Fieids 
in  the  mouth  of  July,  1683.* 


• In  Lon!  John’a  of  l/trd  H'Ufiam  Rwtarlt,  there  are  many 
interesting  detail*  illustrative  of  the  character  and  views  of  the 
latter,  which,  while  they  prove  that  his  objects  were  patriotic, 
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History.  When  Algernon  Sidney  appeared  at  the  luir,  he 
found  that  the  only  evidence  which  could  endanger  his 
From  ]ife  was  supplied  by  Lord  Howard.  The  law,  it  was 
**  D'  well  known,  required  two  witnesses  to  establish  any 
lfiGO.  overt  BCi  0f  treason  ; and  though  many  were  present 
to  who  could  prove  that  a conspiracy  existed,  no  one,  ex- 
1GS8  cepl  his  lordship,  could  connect  Sidney  with  the  plans 
Trial  and  and  deliberations  whereby  the  insurrection  wus  tna- 
dea'li  of  tured.  To  supply  this  deficiency  a singular  expedient 
Al|{itnua  was  adopted.  The  prisoner  was  an  open  and  avowed 
Sidney.  republican,  and  had  devoted  many  of  his  leisure  hours 
DtfC*  to  the  delineation  of  the  most  complete  form  of  a enm- 
i*jg„  monwealth,  in  which  all  the  happiness  of  human  life 
* might  be  enjoyed,  and  all  its  miseries  avoided.  Upon 
examining  his  study,  there  were  found  in  it  some  of 
those  fanciful  speculations  on  government  in  which  the 
ancients  were  wont  to  indulge  when  pursuing  the 
phantoms  of  their  benevolent  dreamt  on  the  perfectibi- 
lity of  the  human  race.  In  such  essays,  resistance  to 
tyranny  could  not  fail  to  be  recommended,  and  the  love 
of  freedom  to  lie  extolled  ; the  one  us  the  most  bounden 
duty,  and  (tie  other  as  the  richest  blessing  incident  to 
man  as  a member  or  a civilized  community.  The  theo- 
retical notions  thus  embodied  in  an  unpublished  work 
were  produced  in  court  ns  a supplement  to  Lord  How- 
ard's evidence,  and  were  by  the  Judges  declared  to  be 
equivalent  to  the  testimony  of  a second  witness.  He 
complained,  and  with  great  reason,  of  the  iniquity 
practised  against  him  ; though  he  did  not  deny  the  ex- 
istence of  the  conspiracy  in  which  Monmouth  and 
Russell  had  led  him  to  participate.  On  the  contrary, 
he  cons  dered  that  such  aspirations  nfter  liberty  were 
honourable  to  the  character  of  enlightened  men,  and 
that  no  suffering  was  too  painful,  no  sacrifice  too  severe 
to  be  undergone,  for  the  am  summation  of  an  object  so 
glorious.  It  deserves  remark,  however,  that  Sidney ’• 
fame  owes  more  to  the  wickedness  of  his  Judges  than 
to  bis  own  wisdom  or  self-denial. 

Reality  of  The  question  of  the  Rychmisc  Plot,  after  being  agi- 
thr  Rye-  fated  more  than  a hundred  and  fifty  years,  cannot  yet  bo 
bourn  Mot.  determined  with  a perfect  freedom  from  the  bias  of  prin- 
ciple and  parly.  Hence  the  voluminous  discussions, 
historical  and  legal,  are  for  the  most  part  nothing  better 
than  special  pleadings  and  declamatory  assertions.  It 
is  clear,  however,  that  it  ought  to  lie  divided  into  two 
parts,  according  as  it  was  conducted  by  the  subordinate 
conspirators,  who  hesitated  not  to  entertain  proposals 
for  assassinating  the  King  ; and  as  it  was  contemplated 
by  Russell  and  other  members  of  the  Council  of  Six, 
who  probably  meditated  nothing  beyond  the  removal  of 
the  Duke,  and  certain  other  securities  for  the  Protestant 
succession.  As  to  the  hazardous  expedient  of  seeking 
redress  by  force  of  arms,  there  cannot  he  any  doubt 
that  these  last  gave  their  consent,  and  were  willing  to' 
contribute  according  to  their  mpans;  but  nntwithsmnd- 
ing  these  admissions,  it  is  still  open  to  argument  whe- 
ther their  proceedings,  according  to  the  law  of  England, 
amounted  to  actual  treason.  The  boundary  between 
consultation  and  conspiracy,  when  the  subject  of  con- 
ference is  rebellion,  is  a line  rendered  so  imperceptible 
by  the  ingenuity  of  lawyers,  that  to  touch  is  to  pass  it; 
and  they  who  in  such  a case  consult  without  conspiring. 


m.ikr  tnaaifiMt  that  hi*  party  attachment*  acre  violent  itt  the  ®*. 
ttenu*.  aii'l  hm  c*tinut-  of  the  ra-*n»  to  be  employed  tether  wi« 
liar  generous. 


prove  tint  the  defect  must  be  in  opportunity  or  courage,  Annul*  of 
not  in  inclination.*  Britain. 

Many  other  trials  followed  the  condemnations  occa-  ' 

siooed  by  this  plot,  in  which  the  accused  were  treated  Frem 
with  great  severity,  even  when  the  crimes  laid  to  their  A*.  D* 
charge  could  not  he  proved.  Hampden,  who  had  been 
concerned  in  the  deliberations  at  which  Monmouth  and  10 
Russell  presided,  was  punished  by  the  imposition  of  an  fll*’ 
enormous  fine.  Holloway,  a citizen  of  Bristol, 
had  also  shared  in  the  conspiracy,  was  executed  as  u 
traitor,  having  heen  brought  back  from  the  West  Indies,  brought 
whither  he  had  fled.  The  case  of  Sir  Thomas  Arm-  t»  tnaL 
strong  was  more  revolting,  and  reflected  strongly  on  the 
character  of  the  king,  who  is  said  to  have  borne  great 
enmity  to  him.  He  was  seized  in  Holland,  as  an  out- 
law, by  Chudleigh,  the  ambassador ; and  upon  being 
brought  before  the  council,  he  declared  he  had  nothing 
to  coufess,  but  craved  the  benefit  of  a regular  trial  by  a 
jury  of  his  countrymen.  This  he  was  refused,  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  not  surrendered  himself  voluntarily 
before  the  expiration  of  the  time  assigned  in  the  pro- 
clamation, and  he  was  forthwith  sentenced  as  if  con- 
victed on  his  own  confession.  Charles  disliked  Sir 
Thoma«,  both  becan«e  he  believed  that  he  had  corrupted 
the  political  principles  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  and 
because  he  bad  listened  lo  a proposal  of  Cromwell  to 
murder  his  Majesty  during  bis  exile  iti  foreign  parts. 

No  reader  will  be  displeased  to  find  that  Titus  Oates, 
who  was  indicted  for  calling  the  Duke  of  York  a Popish 
traitor,  was  loaded  with  damages  to  the  extent  of  a hun- 
dred thousand  pounds,  and  condemned  to  remain  in  pri- 
son till  he  should  make  payment.  The  court  cherished  a 
grudge  against  Sir  Samuel  Barnadiston  because  he  had 
been  foreman  of  the  grand  jury  who  ignored  the  bill  of 
indictment  in  the  case  of  Lml  Shaftesbury.  A private 
letter,  addressed  by  him  to  Sir  Philip  Skippon,  was  in- 
tercepted, and  the  contents  construed  into  a seditious 
libel.  In  this  communication  to  bis  friend,  he  ex- 
pressed satisfaction  ul  hearing  that  Monmouth  was 
again  reconciled  to  his  royal  father,  and  made  some 
remarks  on  the  mortification  which  would  thence  arise 
to  the  King's  brother,  to  whom  his  pretensions  had  long 
given  much  uneasiness.  His  fine,  however,  was  limited 
to  ten  thousand  pound*,  f 

During  these  events,  the  attention  of  the  public  appears  Danby  ami 
to  have  been  so  completely  occupied  as  to  have  lost  all  Popish 
remembrance  of  Dauby  and  the  Homan  Catholic  Lords 
who  were  confined  in  the  Tower.  The  King,  who  must  ^ Tower, 
have  frequently  considered  the  hardship  of  their  case, 
had  hitherto  avoided  every  measure  which,  by  relieving 
them,  might  revive  the  clamour  of  his  enemies;  and 
the  Judges  would  have  found  it  still  more  imprudent  to 
interfere  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  high  court  of  Par- 
’ liament.  The  death  of  Lord  Petrc,  who  hud  sunk 
under  an  imprisonment  extended  to  five  years,  recalled 
the  thoughts  of  his  Majesty  to  the  painful  situation  of 
the  survivors ; and  nothing  but  the  fear  that  Danbv,  ir 
restored  to  freedom,  might  resume  his  power  in  the 
government,  deterred  the  cabinet  from  seconding  the 
inclinations  of  the  King.  This  apprehension,  however, 
gave  way  at  length  to  considerations  of  clemency  and 
justice;*  and  on  the  12th  of  February,  16S4,  the  noble- 
man just  mentioned,  with  Lord*  Powis,  Arundel,  and 
Belo-iis,  was  brought  by  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  liefore 

• Wallace,  Hittary  of  England,  vol.  vii.  p.  334, 

f Buriat,  voi.  ii.  p.  422. 
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the  court  of  King**  Bench;  when  they  were  severally 
discharged,  on  entering  into  a recognizance  of  leu  thou- 
sand |iound*  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  Peers  in  the 
next  Session  of  Parliament. 

The  Iasi  year  of  Charles's  life,  like  all  the  years  of  bis 
reign,  was  disturbed  by  the  strife  of  party.  Halifax, 
dreuding  the  influence  of  the  Duke,  who  hud  been 
restored  to  the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  and  even  to  a 
seat  in  the  council,  sought  a counterpoise  to  it  in  the 
power  which  Monmouth  still  exercised  over  the  affection* 
of  his  father  He  advised  the  King  to  call  a Parlia- 
ment, assuring  him  that  the  feeling  in  favour  of  the 
court,  produced  by  the  disclosure*  of  the  Ryehouse  Plot, 
would  secure  n return  of  persons  devoted  to  his  interests. 
His  Majesty,  who  could  not  endure  the  mention  of  a 
House  of  Commons,  was  less  reluctant  to  a reconcilia- 
tion with  his  vain  and  foolish  sou,  who,  Mealing  away 
from  his  exile,  enjoyed  an  interview  at  Windsor,  and 
the  hope  of  a speedy  recall.  James,  to  whom  these 
proceeding*  were  not  unknown,  could  trace  them  to  the 
intrigues  of  the  minister,  as  well  us  to  an  insidious 
policy  which  moved  some  of  the  foreign  courts  to  alarm 
or  provoke  him.  For  these  reasons,  he  pressed  on  his 
brother  the  necessity  of  removing  Ha'ifax  from  his  high 
office,  and  of  reposing  hi*  confidence  in  some  more 
faithful  servant;  a change  which  Charles  was  supposed 
to  be  meditating  at  the  moment  when  he  was  seized 
with  his  last  illness.* 

At  this  period  die  King  attained  to  a popularity 
nearly  equal  to  that  which  gladdened  his  administration 
in  the  early  part  of  his  reign.  Addresses  of  congratu- 
lation reached  his  cars  from  every  quarter,  expressing 
the  fondest  attachment  to  hi*  person,  a resolution  to  de- 
fend him  from  dangers  similar  to  those  with  which  tie 
had  been  threatened,  and  the  avowal  of  principles  which 
seemed  to  place  the  liberties  of  the  country  at  his  dis- 
cretion. Observing,  however,  amid  all  these  demon- 
strations of  loyalty,  that  deep  anxiety  was  felt  for  the 
Protestant  religion,  he  resolved  to  meet  the  views  of  the 
church  by  giving  his  niece,  the  Lady  Anne,  in  marriage 
to  Prince  George,  brother  of  the  King  of  Denmark. 

Subsequently  to  the  |>cace  of  Nimcgucn,  the  govern- 
ment in  England  could  hardly  be  said  to  take  any  inte- 
rest or  to  exercise  any  weight  in  the  political  relations  of 
Europe.  The  French  King,  whose  power  was  but 
feebly  checked  by  Spain  and  the  Emperor,  carried  mat- 
ters with  n very  high  hand,  and  even  attempted  to  give 
the  law  to  his  neighbours.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
Prince  of  Orange  entreated  his  uncle  to  assist,  by  treaty 
or  by  arms,  the  endeavours  of  the  confederate*  to  con- 
fine Louis  within  the  bounds  of  moderation,  and  thereby 
to  save  the  liberties  of  the  continental  nations.  Charles, 
who  fell  no  uneasiness  at  the  progress  of  the  grand  mo- 
narch, and  who  had  condescended  to  become  hi*  pen- 
sioner, turned  a deaf  ear  to  all  such  expostulations, 
regardless  of  the  consequences  which,  at  no  distant 
period,  might  have  affected  the  commerce  of  England, 
her  supremacy  at  sea,  and  even  her  independence  as  a 

* D’Avaux,  iv.  67 — 94.  Dulstrode,  p.  390.  M&ntnomtk't 

l)>ary  m HWt/'Qvd,  3‘22.  .123.  Fox.  Fratpn'ni,  Appendix,  vi. — is. 
Th*  jvm  1683  wu  distinguished  bv  the  death  of  Prince  Rupert, 
who  tnu.de  so  distinguished  a figure  m the  civil  wars,  and  in  the 
sea-fights  against  the  Dutch.  In  his  latter  days,  he  enjoyed 
little  favour  at  court,  being  susfiected  of  a bios  towards  the  under- 
baud  policy  of  Lord  Shaftesbury.  The  Duke  of  Lauderdale 
Kkuwise  expired  tin*  same  year,  without  respect  in  his  own  coun- 
try, and  not  much  regarded  by  his  sovereign. 


Sta#<?  of  (he  first  order.  All  evils  sunk  in  his  estimation 
when  compared  with  the  disputes  and  turmoil  of  a con- 
tent urns  Parliament,  from  whose  pockets  no  money 
could  be  extracted  but  at  the  expense  of  his  prerogative, 
aud  of,  what  he  Valued  still  more,  his  voluptuous  ease. 

Ireland,  which  was  governed  us  n province  by  royal 
deputies,  present*  nothing  during  the  laltci  portion  of 
this  reign  which  could  in  the  smallest  degree  interest 
the  general  reader.  The  intrigues  of  the  court  were,  no 
doubt,  felt  there  as  well  as  in  ail  department*  where 
office  could  be  sought  or  promotion  obtained ; und  the 
ebb  ami  flow  of  party  influence  in  the  cabinet  was 
accordingly  perceived  in  that  country  by  the  accession 
of  a new  Lard  Lieutenant,  the  appointment  of  a Judge, 
or  the  elevation  of  a Commander-in-chief.  In  Scotland, 
a few  persons  were  punished  for  having  participated  in 
the  counsels  of  the  Hveliousc  P.ot.  Among  these  was 
Baillie  of  Jerviswood,  who  had  repaired  to  Loudon 
under  pretence  of  transacting  some  business  relative  to 
the  settlement  of  some  of  his  countrymen  in  the  Ameri- 
can plantations,  but  in  reality  with  the  view  of  concert- 
ing a rebellious  movement  with  the  disaffected  in  the 
metropolis.  Being  found  guilty,  he  was  executed  the 
same  day,  lest  death  by  a natural  stroke  should  rescue 
him  from  the  penalty  of  the  law.  The  Covenanter*,  as 
usual  on  the  eve  of  an  insurrection,  tuul  assumed  a new 
energy,  and  thereby  brought  down  upon  themselves  the 
vengeance  of  a suspicious  government.  They  hud  again 
abjured  Charles  Stuart  as  a merciless  tyrant,  and  openly 
declared  war  against  all  who  promoted  what  they  were 
pleased  to  denominate  his  wicked  a ml  hellish  design*. 
The  deed  by  which  this  was  accomplished  bore  the  title 
of  the  Apologetical  Declaration,  ami  was  affixed  to  the 
doors  of  the  parish  churche*  during  the  night.  In 
reply  to  it,  a royal  proclamation  instantly  appeared,  de- 
nouncing the  pena'ly  of  death  on  all  who  should  ac- 
knowledge the  said  paper,  or  who  refused  to  disown  it ; 
enjoining  every  proprietor  to  produce  a list  of  the  people 
who  lived  upon  his  estate  ; requiring  certificates  of  loy- 
alty from  every  person  who  left  his  wonted  residence ; 
and  ottering  a reward  for  the  discovery  of  those  who 
had  in  any  way  been  accessory  to  the  seilitiou*  publica- 
tion. But  these  measures  of  severity  and  restraint 
were  soon  withdrawn,  through  the  interposition  of  James, 
who,  upon  his  return  to  court,  employed  his  influence 
to  procure  a modified  toleration  for  all  classes  of  non- 
conformists. The  Homan  Catholics,  who  had  suffered 
grievously  during  the  excitement  produced  by  Thus  Oates 
and  his  followers,  now  enjoyed  a certain  degree  of  con- 
nivance ; and  the  Presbyterians,  though  still  exposed  to 
the  penalties  of  recusuncy,  had  no  reason  to  complain  of 
actual  persecution.  The  Duke  of  York  devised,  or  at 
least  countenanced,  a plan  for  securing  a more  perma- 
nent relief  to  both  these  denominations ; but,  when  it* 
provisions  came  to  be  considered  by  the  government,  so 
many  objection*  were  urged  against  a change  in  the  law, 
that  the  King  deemed  it  wiser  to  satisfy  him  with  the 
exercise  of  his  prerogative,  which  enabled  him  to  sus- 
pend its  operations.* 

On  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  February,  1685, 

• It  it.  indeed,  a lingular  fact,  that,  though  many  individuals, 
both  Roman  Csthul'Ci  and  Dissenters,  suffered  far  conscience' 
sake  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  and  James,  these  Princes  are 
always  found  pleading  for  toleration:  the  funner,  perhaps,  from 
mere  good  nature  ; the  latter,  unquestionably,  in  order  U>  obtain 
ease  for  ihc  members  of  hie  own  church.  The  Common*  in  thewe 
days,  were  the  persecutors. 


Illness  end 
death  nf 

the  King. 
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I Ii» lory.  Charles,  who  had  been  unwell  during  the  night,  dis- 
played  symptoms  of  apoplexy ; and  though  the  usual 
From  expedients  were  employed,  he  derived  no  other  benefit 
from  them  than  to  check  the  progress  of  the  driea**  till 
the  6th  of  the  month,  when  he  expired.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  the  Bishops  of  London, 
Durham,  Ely,  Bath  and  Wells,  were  in  constant  attend- 
ance day  and  night;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  5th, 
Bishop  Kenn,  who,  as  well  as  the  others,  saw  death 
rapidly  approaching,  thought  it  his  duty  to  inform  his 
Majesty  that  human  means  could  not  much  longer  avert 
the  late  which  was  to  throw  the  nation  into  mourning. 
'Die  King  manifested  neither  fear  nor  surprise,  but 
joined  in  the  forms  of  religion  with  composure,  acknow- 
ledging his  transgressions  of  the  divine  law,  and  praying 
for  pardon.  lie  declined,  however,  to  receive  the  holy 
communion  from  the  hand  of  the  pious  prelate  who  ad- 
dressed him,  remarking  that  “ there  was  still  lime,*’ or 
that  u he  would  think  of  it;*'  but,  through  the  instru- 
I*  reeo^®mentality  of  the  Duke  of  York,  a llomish  priest  was 
church  of  iiRrwIueed,  from  whom  he  accepted  both  extreme  unc- 
tion and  the  encharisU  It  is  said  there  were  found 
among  the  manuscripts  written  by  Charles’s  own  hand 
two  papers  containing  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
Popish  communion ; and  these  being  afterwards  pub- 
lished by  his  successor  confirmed  the  suspicions  always 
entertained  of  the  royal  sincerity,  anil  the  apprehensions 
of  those  who  dreaded  an  attack  on  the  Protestant  faith. 
The  great  body  of  the  people,  notwithstanding,  bore 
much  kindness  towards  the  dying  monarch,  whose 
frank  and  familiar  manners  had  gained  their  alfections. 
When  his  malady  was  announced,  a deep  gloom  spread 
over  the  metropolis;  and  the  report  of  his  temporary 
convalescence  wus  received  with  expressions  of  gTeat 
joy  by  the  mass  of  the  citizens.  At  the  Iasi  moment, 
they  fixed  their  thoughts  on  him  as  a mail  whose  early 
life  had  passed  in  danger  and  romance,  whose  temper 
was  jovial,  and  his  disposition  mild  ; willingly  forget- 
ting that,  as  a King,  he  took  little  interest  in  the  glory 
of  his  native  laud,  and  dreaded  the  representatives  of 
his  people  more  than  the  ambition,  the  intrigues,  and 
the  arms  of  France. 

The  reign  of  the  second  Charles  has  often  been 
described  as  the  transition  state  from  a practical  despot- 
ism to  a regulated  system  of  freedom.  In  accomplishing 
this  process,  it  will  be  acknowledged,  the  dcinocralical 
principle  was  much  more  powerful  than  either  of  the 
two  other  coordinate  elements  of  the  constitution  ; and 
hence,  if  the  King  hud  not  contrived  to  suspend  the 
content,  a civil  war  must  huve  ensued  in  his  time,  or  the 
Revolution  been  anticipated  by  a period  of  ten  years. 
The  violence  of  the  popular  party  defeated  in  a great 
measure  the  good  ends  which  they  professed  to  have  in 
view,  and  brought  upon  themselves  the  mortification  of 
seeing  the  Crown  not  only  invested  with  a greatly  in- 
creased influence,  but  even  viewed  with  a growing  vene- 
ration on  the  part  of  the  multitude,  who  urc  the  most 
easily  led  astray.  The  government  of  this  monarch 
will  be  for  ever  memorable  on  account  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  passed  in  the  year  1679,  which  pul  an  end 
to  arbitrary  imprisonment,  and  secured  the  personal 
freedom  of  the  subject  on  the  firm  basis  of  law.* 


Character 
of  his 
raign. 


* Burnt*'.,  vol.  ii.  p.  454 — 460.  Lift  of  Jomrt  thr  Strami,val.  i. 
p.  746.  IXtlryutple.  Appondu  94.  far  I-cttrr  of  Bouillon.  Hud- 
dleston, Hftrf  mu  I K«*ly»,  vn|.  tii.  p.  1‘2H.  I.mgard.  sol. 

xiii.  p.  37!).  Fas,  AppmJis  xv.  It  is  esteemed  doubifal  whether 
CturlvVs  diwjute  h«  apoplexy  or  i -pilejwy.  though  si)  the  tyinp- 


James  succeeded  his  brother  under  many  disadvan-  Arroalaof 
tapes,  so  far  as  his  own  character  was  taken  into  ac-  Britain, 
count,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  with  a strong  feeling 
throughout  the  kingdom  in  favour  of  regal  government.  rom 
His  arbitrary  principles  had  never  been  concealed,  be- 
cause  he  viewed  the  prerogative  in  the  light  of  a religious  to 
ordinance,  committed  to  the  sovereign  by  an  authority  . 
above  all  human  control,  and  intrusted  to  his  wisdom  for  iggg 
the  good  of  the  church  und  people.  Unfortunately,  he  Accession 
took  upon  hitn  to  determine,  in  defiance  of  the  great  mn-  uf  Junes 
jority  of  the  nation,  what  ought  to  be  considered  as  their  H. 
greatest  benefit  in  political  matters,  and  also  the  true  Feb'6, 
faith  on  which  their  ecclesiastical  constitution  should  be  *’ J? 
formed.  In  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign  he  set  at 
nought  the  authority  of  Parliament  and  die  feelings  of 
die  public  ; for  he  exacted  the  revenue  in  his  own  name, 
though  it  had  expired  with  the  demise  of  the  Crown ; 
aud  went  openly  to  Mass  adorned  with  all  the  ensigns 
of  royulty,  though  perfectly  aware  that  his  subjects  enter- 
tained the  greatest  dislike  to  the  Popish  communion, 
and,  moreover,  that  the  meeting  which  he  attended  was 
positively  illegal.  But  he  appeared  more  accessible 
than  Charles  to  sentiments  of  national  honour,  and 
even  took  some  steps  to  assert  the  pre-eminence  to 
which  England  was  entitled  as  a leading  member  uf  the 
great  European  commonwealth.  His  courage,  besides, 
was  well  establi shed  ; his  knowledge  and  love  of  mari- 
time affairs  had  rendered  him  popular,  even  when  his 
theological  propensities  had  begun  to  alienate  from  hitn 
the  hearts  of  the  more  thoughtful ; and  his  business 
habits,  his  industry  and  perseverance,  had  gained  him 
the  respect  of  all  who  enjoyed  a near  view  of  his  con- 
duct. In  the  composition  of  his  mind  there  were  the 
elements  of  a good  private  character,  steadiness,  and 
conscientious  regard  to  truth,  and  u great  command 
over  his  passions ; but  to  these  valuable  qualities  was 
added  so  deep  an  infusion  of  bigotry  and  despotism 
as  to  render  him  quite  unfit  to  govern  the  kingdoms 
whose  reputation  and  welfare  the  accident  of  birth  had 
placed  in  his  hands,  immediately  after  his  accession, 
however,  he  acted  on  maxims  of  extreme  moderation ; 
retaining  in  his  cabinet  the  ministers  whom  the  late 
monarch  had  employed,  and  treating  them,  at  the  same 
time,  with  becoming  confidence.  Clarendon,  the  bro-  for^€r 
ther  of  his  first  wife,  he  continued  as  Chamberlain ; nUtcn. 
Rochester  as  Treasurer  ; Halifax  as  President  of  the 
Council  ; and  Sunderland  as  Secretary  of  State.  Rut 
although  lie  allowed  these  noblemen  to  occupy  their 
official  stations,  he  meant  not  that  the  power  usually 
connected  with  ministerial  rank  should  interfere  with 
his  prerogative,  or  even  materially  inline  lice  the  mea- 
sures of  government. 

A new  reign  almost  necessarily  required  u new  Par-  Sunamona  a 
liament ; and,  unless  James  had  at  once  announced  °*?w  P*d“* 
his  intention  to  rule  on  despotic  principles,  he  could  not  ***• 
avoid  assembling  the  national  representatives.  Nor, 
in  the  present  state  of  parlies,  had  he  much  to  dread 
from  the  Opposition,  who,  on  accouut  of  the  Ryehouse 
conspiracy,  the  degraded  condition  of  the  corporation*, 
and  the  increased  power  of  the  Crown,  were  stripped  of 
nearly  all  their  consequence  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 


lom«  recorded  arena  to  prove  that  it  mutt  have  keen  the  former. 
Mr.  Fox  ( lo/ruductory  (Xnptrr,  p,  Imi.)  apjearv  to  give  tome 
credit  to  the  opinion  of  the  Itarhet*  of  Portsmouth,  that  the  King 
wat  poiaoned,  a fiction  which  can  only  bo  acmunted  for  by 
ascribing  it  to  the  ptriudtcet  of  the  age.  and  the  audtirn  attack  of 
the  dutemper. 
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History.  The  Commons,  therefore,  who  met  on  the  19th  of  May, 
1685,  presented  in  their  body  a large  proportion  of 
From  Tories  and  friends  to  the  established  church,  who,  from 
A.  d.  the  natural  bias  of  their  political  sentiments,  were  dis- 
1660.  posed  to  support  the  regal  authority.  They  were  fur- 
to  ther  encouraged  in  such  views  by  the  celebrated  dech- 
* • ® * ration  which  his  Mujesty  uttered  in  council,  in  the 

1688.  course  of  which  he  said,  “ I shall  make  it  my  endea- 
vour to  preserve  this  government,  both  in  church  and 
state,  as  it  is  now  by  law  established.  1 know  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  church  of  England  are  for  monarchy,  and 
the  members  of  it  have  shown  themselves  good  and 
loyal  subjects;  therefore  1 shall  always  take  care  to  de- 
fend and  support  it.  I know,  too,  that  the  laws  of 
England  are  sufficient  to  make  the  King  as  great  a mo- 
narch as  1 can  wish ; and  as  I shall  never  depart  from 
the  just  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  so  I shall 
never  invade  any  man’s  property.  I have  often  hereto- 
fore ventured  tny  life  in  defence  of  this  nation ; and  I 
shall  go  as  far  as  any  man  in  preserving  it  in  all  its 
just  rights  and  privileges.”* 

Obscurity  But,  notwithstanding  these  indications  of  the  pre- 
respecting vailing  feeling,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the 
the  future  ablest  politician  to  predict  either  what  course  the  go- 
vernment might  finally  be  compelled  to  pursue,  or  in 
what  its  measures  would  ultimately  terminate.  It  haa 
accordingly  been  well  remarked,  that,  between  two  per- 
sons, one  of  whom  should  expect  that  the  country 
would  remain  sunk  in  slavery,  the  other,  that  the  cause 
of  freedom  would  revive  and  triumph,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  decide  whose  reasons  were  better  supported, 
whose  speculations  were  the  more  probable.  He  who 
desponded  must  have  looked  more  at  the  state  of  the 
public,  while  he  who  was  sanguine  must  have  fixed  bis 
eyes  more  attentively  upon  him  who  had  just  mounted 
the  throne.  Upon  reviewing  tile  two  great  parties  of 
the  nation,  it  appears  very  evident  that  the  great 
strength  of  the  Whigs  consisted  in  their  being  able  to 
brand  their  adversaries  as  favourers  of  Popery ; and 
that  of  the  Tories,  in  their  finding  grounds  for  repre- 
senting their  antagonists  as  republicans.  From  this 
observation  we  may  draw  a further  inference  that,  in 
proportion  to  the  rashness  of  the  Crown  in  avowing 
and  pressing  forward  the  cause  of  Popery,  and  to  the 
moderation  of  the  Whigs  in  adhering  to  the  form  of 
monarchy,  would  be  the  chance  of'  the  people  of  England 
for  changing  an  ignominious  despotism  lor  glory,  liberty, 
aud  happiness. t 

Motion  The  Parliament,  who  seemed  to  entertain  no  doubt 
made  to  of  the  King’s  sincerity,  were  very  liberal  in  their  grants, 
tlisdee^1*0  him  with  money  to  a greater  extent  than  he 

bona.  demanded,  and  overlooking  the  irregularity  of  which 
he  was  guilly  in  collecting  the  revenue  without  waiting 
for  a vote  of  the  House.  To  meet  the  expenditure  oc- 
casioned by  the  decayed  stale  of  the  navy,  the  royal 
debts,  and  the  invasion  of  the  country  by  Monmouth 
and  Argyle,  they  imposed  several  new  duties,  or  added 
to  those  with  which  the  country  was  already  chargeable. 
On  one  point  only  did  (here  appear  room  for  discussion. 
The  charters  which  had  been  recently  granted  to  the 
disfranchised  corporations  were  described  as  giving  an 
undue  influence  to  the  Crown ; and  hence  it  became  a 
matter  of  much  importance  to  ascertain  whether  the 
Commons,  on  the  present  occasion,  were  fairly  repre- 


* Rennet,  in.  p.  420. 

f Fox,  I ft  it  or y of  the  Early  i“ari  of  the  Heiyn  if  Jamei  the 

Second,  p.  66. 


rented.  It  was  maintained  that  the  new  charters  were  Annals  of 
illegal,  and  of  course  invalid  ; that  the  right  of  election  Britain, 
was  still  vested  in  those  to  uhom  it  belonged  according 
to  ancient  usage;  and  that  no  person  returned  iu  up-  r0“* 
position  to  a right  so  well  established  could  be  consi- 
dered  a lawful  member  of  the  lower  House.  Sir  John 
Lowtbcr,  who  spoke  at  some  length  on  these  topics,  A D 
concluded  by  moving  for  a committee  to  consider  the  jggg 
proper  method  of  applying  to  the  King  for  a remedy, 
in  which  he  was  supported  by  several  individuals  of 
great  weight  and  influence  But  this  measure,  owing 
to  the  pressure  of  public  affairs,  was  allowed  to  drop, 
and  being,  it  is  probable,  disagreeable  to  bis  Majesty,  it 
was  not  afterwards  resumed.* 

An  attempt  was,  at  the  same  time,  made  to  enforce  Attempt 
the  penal  laws,  the  terrors  of  which  had  been  allowed  <*> 
to  slumber  during  the  last  five  or  six  years.  The  Com-  j^^erUnd 
miltee  of  Religion  submitted  to  the  House  a resolution  and 
to  that  effect,  which,  being  rather  faintly  supported,  phis, 
was  rejected  without  a division;  the  House  still  re- 
posing with  perfect  security  on  the  promise  of  James  to 
defend  the  Established  Church,  which  they  did  not  con- 
ceal they  held  dearer  than  their  lives.  The  next  wea- 
pon raised  against  the  government  was  aimed  at  the 
ministers,  especially  Sunderland  and  Godolphin.  Un- 
der pretext  of  attachment  to  the  royal  person,  it  was 
moved  by  a leader  of  the  Opposition  that  all  who  had 
formerly  voted  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Duke  of  York 
from  the  throue  should,  during  the  present  reign,  be 
pronounced  incapable  of  holding  any  place  of  trust  or 
emolument.  But  the  object  contemplated  by  this  mo- 
tion was  too  obvious  to  deceive  any  one ; and  accord- 
ingly it  met  with  a resistance  so  general  and  deter- 
mined, that  even  those  in  whose  councils  it  originated 
had  not  the  courage  to  press  it  forward.f 

The  enterprise  of  Monmouth  gave  birth  to  a Bill  of  Bill  of  At- 
Attainder,  as  well  as  to  one  for  the  greater  security  of  toiler 
his  Majesty's  life.  In  the  latter,  after  enacting  that  a P***?1* 
written  or  veYbal  declaration  of  a treasonable  intention  Jfonrooun, 
should  be  tantamount  to  a treasonable  act,  two  remark-  and  in  fa-  ’ 
able  clauses  were  inserted,  by  one  of  which  it  was  made  tout  of  tbo 
high  treason  to  maintain  the  legitimacy  of  Monmouth’s  church, 
birth  ; and  by  the  other  a similar  penalty  was  annexed 
to  the  crime  of  proposing  in  Parliament  any  alteration 
in  the  succession  of  the  Crown.  The  affection  for  the 
church  which  at  that  period  distinguished  the  House  of 
Commons  manifested  itself  in  a clause  protecting  those 
who,  even  at  the  hazard  of  displeasing  the  King,  might 
think  it  expedient  to  uphold  her  doctrine  and  discipline. 

With  this  view,  as  one  part  of  the  Bill  did  not  relate  to 
treasons  only,  hut  imposed  new  penalties  upon  such  as 
should,  by  writing,  printing,  preaching,  or  other  speak- 
ing, attempt  to  bring  the  sovereign  or  his  government 
into  hatred  or  contempt,  there  waa  added  a special  pro- 
viso, that  “ the  asserting  and  maintaining,  by  an; 


* JoumaU  of  Common*,  May  ‘11,  1685.  Barillas,  qua  tod  by 
Mr.  Fox.  Kvclyn,  voL  iii.  p.  160.  Burnet,  vol-  in.  p.  38.  Lin- 
gard,  xiii.  p.  28. 

f Mr.  hox  (p.  144)  C'bierve*.  u A maid  curious  instance  of 
the  circuitous  mode  sad  deep  devices  to  which  the  Whigs,  if 
they  wi*hed  at  this  time  to  oppose  the  court,  were  obliged  to  re- 
sort, is  a scheme  which  seem*  to  have  been  seriously  entertained 
by  them,  of  moving  to  disqualify  from  office  all  persons  who  had 
voted  tor  the  exclusion.  Disqualification  from  offices,  which  they 
had  no  means  of  obtaining,  was  to  them  of  no  importance,  and 
by  obliging  the  King  to  remove  (todolphin,  and  inure  especially 
Sunderland,  they  might  put  the  court  to  considerable  difficulties.*’ 
Orloti  one  tent  at  urn,  »a\  • Hanllon,  cmtrr  plumetat  det  m,  nut  ret 
yin  m nl  u priient  dan * la  du  rot  i f Anyleterre, 
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History,  writing,  printing,  preaching,  or  anv  other  speaking,  the 
doctrine*  discipline,  divine  worship,  or  government  of 
troflJ  the  church  of  England,  as  it  now  is  by  law  established, 
. ’ ' against  Popery  or  any  other  different  or  dissenting  opi- 
. * nions,  is  not  intended,  and  shall  not  be  interpreted  or 

A D construed  to  be  any  offence  within  the  words  or  meaning 
16SS  ‘^e  ■^ct*S,  But  the  suspicion  here  expressed  relative 
to  the  designs  of  the  court  against  Protestantism  did 
not  prevent  Parliament  from  doing  justice  to  certain 
member*  of  tltc  Romish  communion  who  had  been 
brought  into  danger  and  suffering  by  the  Popish  plot. 
The  upper  House  liberated  from  the  impeachment  urged 
against  them  by  the  Commons  the  Lords  Belasis, 
Powis,  Arundel,  Tyrone,  and  Dauby,  and  even  reversed 
the  attainder  pronounced  on  Stafford,  being  now'  con- 
vinced of  the  falsehood  of  the  evidence  on  which  he  hod 
been  condemned.  The  latter  step,  however,  wn*  not 
approved  by  the  other  House,  where,  after  a first  or  a 
second  reading,  the  progress  of  the  Bill  was  stopped  by 
an  adjournment,  arising  from  the  pressure  of  public 
affairs.  This  reparation,  though  somewhat  tardy,  was 
suggested  by  the  conviction  of  Oates  for  perjury,  in  the 
course  of  whose  trial  numerous  plots  transpired,  which 
removed  all  doubts  from  the  minds  of  every  impartial 
person  that  a vile  conspiracy  had  existed,  countenanced 
by  the  Whigs,  and  ineffectually  opposed  by  the  go- 
vernment. 

Defeat  and  The  issue  of  Monmouth’s  foolish  attempt  to  dethrone 
execution  unc]e  js  known  to  every  reader,  though  all  the  tno- 
lhikeof  encouragements  which  induced  hirn  to  under- 

M "mruuth.  take  it  have  never  heen  clearly  revealed.  Certain  ex- 
pressions used  by  the  unfortunate  youth  before  his  exe- 
cution, and  more  especially  a phrase  in  hi*  letter  to  the 
King,  have  given  some  countenance  to  nti  opinion  that 
the  Prince  of  Orange  was  not  unfriendly  to  the  invasion 
of  England,  and  even  that  an  individual  of  high  rank 
in  the  cabinet  was  privy  to  his  designs.  It  is  more 
probable  that,  impelled  by  the  ambitious  views  which 
were  too  early  presented  to  his  mind,  he  yielded 
to  the  solicitations  of  the  Scottish  malcontents,  who, 
under  the  auspices  of  Argyle,  were  impatient  to  effect  u 
landing  on  their  native  shores.  When  he  debarked  at 
Lyme,  in  Dorsetshire,  he  issued  a proclamation,  in 
which  he  stripped  the  King  of  the  title  of  royalty,  call- 
ing him,  at  the  same  time,  a Popish  usurper,  a traitor,  a 
tyrant,  and  an  assassin.  He  charged  him  with  (he 
burning  of  London,  the  murder  of  Godfrey,  and  the 
poisoning  of  his  brother,  the  late  monarch.  His  prin- 
cipal assistant  in  arranging  the  campaign  on  which  his 
life  and  character  depended  was  Lord  Grey  of  Wark,  a 
nobleman  whose  judgment  and  nerves  were  equally 
weak.  The  battle  of  Sedgemoor  determined  the  ftile 
of  the  Prince,  who,  being  defeated,  fled  from  the  field, 
changed  clothes  with  a peasant,  and  was  soon  after- 
words found  concealed  in  the  bottom  of  a ditch.  His 
appeal  to  the  clemency  of  Jamrs,  whom  he  had  so 
highly  offended,  was  fruitless.  His  Majesty,  indeed, 
admitted  him  to  his  presence,  in  the  hope,  it  was  pre- 
sumed, of  extorting  from  him  a confession  which  might 
lead  to  the  discovery  of  his  accomplices  ; but,  not  suc- 
ceeding in  this  object,  he  consigned  him  to  the  venge- 
ance of  the  law,  the  penalty  of  which  he  suffered  on  the 
15th  of  Julj^  little  more  than  one  mouth  after  he  set  his 
foot  ashore  at  the  head  of  a few  daring  followers.* 


• Haynes,  vol.  ii.  p.  305,  Fhilryrnplr,  toL  i,  p.  132.  Lift 
Jamtt,  Vul.  ii.  p.  30. 


Had  the  King  sheathed  the  sword  when  the  victory  Armais  of 
was  gained,  he  would  have  greatly  strengthened  his  ud-  Britain, 
ministration,  and  saved  his  memory  from  a deep  stain. 

Tile  illegal  executions  which  followed  the  triumph  of  his  rom 
arms  were  atrocious  in  the  highest  drgTee,  unworthy  of  jggA* 
the  character  of  Englishmen,  and,  combined  with  other  ^ * 
causes,  contributed  not  a little  to  alienate  from  him  the  A w 
affections  of  his  people,  and  to  hasten  the  Revolution,  jggg 
The  fury  of  Kirk,  and  the  sanguinary  zeal  of  Jefliie*,  Scveritira 
committed  in  the  western  counties  a more  lamentable  which  fol- 
havoc  than  had  been  inflicted  by  contending  armies 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  civil  war;  perpetrated, 
too,  in  the  wanton  spirit  of  insult  and  derision,  as  if  the 
butchery  of  their  fellow-subjects  were  a proper  occasion 
of  merriment. 

Argyle,  who  had  anticipated  Monmouth  in  his  at-  Invasion  of 
tempt,  was  not  more  fortunate  either  in  the  means  he 
employed  or  in  the  result  to  which  it  led.  The  Earl,  * C‘ 
who  had  enjoyed  some  experience  in  military  uffairs, 
was  not  altogether  ignorant  of  the  duties  which  be- 
longed to  him  as  a general,  though  he  was  totally  desti- 
tute of  that  determination  without  which  no  insurrec- 
tionary movement  can  ever  attain  success.  His  officers, 
who  thought  themselves  entitled  to  canvass,  and  even 
oppose  his  resolutions,  could  not  be  brought  to  ugree  in 
any  plau  he  recommended  for  establishing  o footing  in 
(he  Highlands;  while  the  people  at  large,  eager  as  they 
were  lor  a change,  soon  perceived  that  he  was  not 
the  instrument  destined  to  achieve  their  deliverance. 

Having  lauded  on  his  own  estates,  he  trusted  to  the  aid 
of  his  clansmen  who  joined  him  to  the  amount  of  two 
thousand  ; and  had  he  pushed  into  the  disaffected 
counties  of  Ayr  and  Lauaik,  he  might  have  increased 
his  ranks,  to  a great  extent,  from  the  congregations 
of  those  bold  fanatics  who  had  defied  Graham,  and 
braved  the  trial  of  a hot  skirmish  at  Buthwell  bridge. 

But  he  spent  the  few  precious  days  which  the  caution 
of  his  antagonist  allowed  him  in  passing  from  one 
stronghold  to  another,  till  at  length  he  found  himself 
compelled  to  descend  into  the  low  country,  where  lie 
was  soon  taken  prisoner.  Being  under  sentence  of 
death  for  an  offence  with  which  he  was  charged  several 
years  before,  the  form  of  a trial  was  not  deemed  neees-  jjj, 
sary ; and  nothing  more  was  required,  in  order  to  glut  and  mne 
(he  vengeance  of  his  enemies,  than  an  order  from  the  turn. 

King  for  his  execution.  He  died  w'ith  firmness,  and 
without  expressing  any  regret  for  the  unhappy  ai tempt 
ha  had  made  to  alter  the  government,  and  whereby  his 
nuraerous  adherenls  were  involved  in  the  utmost  peril  ; 
but  the  charity  he  wus  willing  to  extend  to  all  his  foes, 
he  refused  with  his  dying  breath  to  Popery,  prelacy,  and 
all  superstition.* 

Among  the  persons  taken  with  him  was  Rnmbold  Fate  i>f 
the  maltster,  to  whom  the  Ryehouse  belonged,  and  who  Ruinbold. 
was  accused  of  the  intention  of  assassinating  Charles  II. 
on  his  wuy  from  Newmarket,  to  London.  He  denied 
before  his  judges  that  he  ever  entertained  the  trea- 
sonable views  ascribed  to  him,  but  readily  acknow- 
ledged that  he  had  been  engaged  in  the  late  insurrection, 
and  declared  on  the  scaffold  tiiat  if  every  hair  of  his 

* Mr.  Fox,  who  appear*  to  have  venerated  the  character  of 
Argyle,  enter*  in»o  a rery  minute  detail  of  hi*  expedition,  his 
nmt'i>rt<inv«,  and  death,  all  of  which  go  to  prove  that  he  was  a 
very  ordinary  mao,  and  quite  unfit  for  the  naiardous  exploit  in 
which  he  wu*  engaged,  /futvry  of  the  lirujn  of  Ja^et  the 
Strom '1,  n.  189 — 213.  8*-*c  olw  the  Aorra/irc  of  Sir  Putrick 

Hume,  Wodrow,  and  Burnet. 
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History.  |leu,j  *erc  a mon  he  would  venture  them  all  in  the  same 
cau>e.  Being  weakened  by  wounds  and  disease,  he  was 
*rt“  executed  the  same  day  on  which  sentence  was  passed  ; a 

^ degree  of  haste  which  lias  been  censured  us  ut  once  in- 

to  ’ decent  and  vindictive.  It  was  f«nrcd  that  a natural 
A death  might  rescue  him  from  the  pain  and  disgrace 
1683*  which  the  law  had  awarded,  though  a little  reflection 
might  have  suggested  to  the  Scottish  government  that 
the  sympathy  inseparable  from  such  circumstances  was 
more  dangerous  to  the  public  peace  than  any  other 
feeling  which  could  be  excited.* 

The  Kiug  Hitherto  the  fortune  of  the  King  had  been  so  propi- 
mediute*  tious,  that  every  ullempt  made  t<>  overthrow  his  power 
liad  only  strengthened  the  foundation  of  his  throne,  nnd 
placed  liia  authority  on  a firmer  basis.  Even  before 
his  accession,  the  designs  of  hi*  enemies  were  attended 
with  a similar  effect.  The  plot,  matured  under  the 
auspices  of  Russell  and  Sidney,  brought  much  popu* 
larity  to  his  cause,  removing  the  chief  obstacles  which 
impeded  hts  way  to  the  supreme  authority ; and  now 
the  defeat  of  the  rebels  in  the  north,  as  well  as  in  the 
south,  suppressed  for  a time  the  seditious  projects  of  the 
malcontents,  whether  religious  or  political.  But  Jutnes, 
in  the  very  moment  of  victory,  prepared  with  his  own 
hand  the  means  of  his  ultimate  discomfiture  and  dis- 
grace. He  was  not  satisfied  with  the  power  which  the 
law  allowed,  though  sufficient,  as  he  himself  had  ac- 
knowledged, to  make  him  as  great  a monarch  as  he 
could  wish ; and  in  endeavouring  to  wield  his  sceptre 
in  defiance  of  the  Statute-book,  he  sacrificed  all  the 
advantages  which  his  birth  and  the  course  of  events  had 
secured  to  him.  He  endeavoured  to  attain  three  ob- 
jects which  at  that  period  were  considered  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  of  the  constitution — a standing  army, 
the  abolition  of  the  Test  Act,  and  a repeal  or  modifica- 
tion of  the  law  of  Habeas  Corpus.  The  militia,  he 
maintained,  was  a species  of  force  quite  unsuitable  even 
for  the  purpose  of  national  defence  ; and  he  felt  that,  so 
long  as  the  test  should  be  allowed  to  exclude  Homan 
Catholic  officers  from  his  service,  the  military  establish- 
ment could  not  be  employed  by  him  with  confidence  for 
realizing  his  medituted  innovations  in  church  and  state. 
But  neither  his  council,  nor  the  more  moderate  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  approved  meosures  so  likely  to  in- 
cense the  nation,  and  produce  against  themselves  a tre- 
mendous reaction.  The  great  body  of  the  people,  sin- 
cerely attached  to  the  Protestant  faith,  became  alarmed, 
and  anticipated  the  most  frightful  consequences.  They 
were  not  ignorant  that  the  King  bad  so  far  despised 
their  principles,  their  prejudices,  and  their  fears,  as  to 
attend  Mass  in  the  most  public  manner ; that  he  hud 
condescended  to  become  a pensioner  of  Louis,  the 
French  despot,  who  had  just  revoked  the  Edict  of 
Nantes;  and. that  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  the 
existence  of  u confederacy,  of  which  these  monarch* 
were  the  head,  for  reviving  the  domination  of  Popery 
throughout  the  whole  of  Southern  Europe. 

Second  During  the  prevalence  of  this  excitement,  Parlia- 
Snsion  of  merit  again  assembled,  when  his  Majesty,  in  his  speech, 
made  an  attempt  to  apologize  for  employing  officers  in 
the  army  who  had  not  taken  the  test,  and  expressed  a 
hope  that  so  trifling  a circumstance  would  produce  no 
dissension  between  himself  and  the  two  Houses.  The 


• Sinlt  Trial* , vol.  xi.  jv.  874.  Faun tainhal  1‘*  Decitmti.  at 
quoted  Hy  Fax.  Burnet,  vol  iii.  p.  '24  , and  Wodroir,  under  the 
year  16S.», 
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sentiments  of  the  Commons  did  not  respond  to  this  A?1?**? 
affected  tone  of  moderation.  They  concealed  not  from  . 
the  King  their  uneasiness  at  the  exercise  of  a dispensing  ^ 
power  which  be  had  assumed  contrary  to  law ; and  A D 
while  they  offered  to  relieve  the  individuals  so  employed 
from  the  penalties  they  had  incurred,  they  pressed  him  to 
to  issue  orders  for  their  immediate  discharge.  The  o. 
Lords  soon  entered  into  the  same  views,  in  pursuing  1688. 
which  they  derived  much  aid  from  the  eloquence  of 
Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  who  stated  that  he  ut- 
tered the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  episcopal  bench, 
when  he  pronounced  the  test  to  be  the  chief  security  of 
the  Established  Church.  James,  whose  obstinacy  usually 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  obstacles  which  he  hod  to 
encounter,  instead  of  yielding  to  the  judgment  of  the 
two  Houses,  clearly  expressed,  resolved  to  dismiss  them 
by  a prorogation,  and  to  follow  out  his  intentions  by  the 
sole  aid  of  his  prerogative.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
Mr.  Coke  made  use  of  the  memorable  words,  for  which 
indeed  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  *'  1 hope  we  are  all 
Englishmen,  and  not  to  be  frightened  from  our  duty  by 
a few  hard  words.' 

This  spirited  conduct  on  the  port  of  the  Legislature  Cabinet 
led  to  a marked  division  in  the  cabinet.  Rochester,  divided, 
who  with  his  adherents  represented  the  Protestant  in- 
terest, laboured  to  dissuade  the  King  from  the  policy  he 
had  hitherto  pursued  in  favour  of  the  Romun  Catholics, 
and  to  direct  the  power  of  his  arms  against  Louis, 
whose  ambitious  views  still  menaced  the  independence 
of  all  lire  neighbouring  nations.  Sunderland,  on  the 
other  hand,  encouraged  his  master  to  proceed  boldly 
aud  steadily  in  the  path  on  which  he  had  entered,  avoid- 
ing nil  connection  with  foreign  alliances,  more  especially 
such  as  were  formed  with  the  intention  of  opposing  the 
plans  of  the  French  monarch.  The  latter  advice,  more 
agreeable  to  James,  was  preferred;  and  the  court  of 
Paris,  touched  with  a feeling  of  gratitude  to  the  wily 
minister,  conferred  on  bint  an  annuity  of  four  thousand 
five  hundred  pounds,  besides  other  benefactions  not  less 
valuable  in  amount. 

His  Majesty  began  the  second  year  of  his  reign  by  Trial  of 
employing  his  dispensing  power  in  behulf  of  the  Roman  Sir  Edward 
Catholics;  suspending  the  Statute  of  the  twenty-fifth  of  Bala*, 
the  late  King,  by  issuing  patents  under  the  Great  Seal. 

The  legality  of  this  step,  after  some  discussion,  was 
confirmed  by  the  Judges,  on  the  ground  that  it  belongs 
to  the  royal  prerogative  to  dispense  with  penal  laws  on 
particular  occasions  and  for  necessary  reasons ; and  to 
bring  this  question  to  a practical  issue,  the  coachman  of 
Sir  Edward  Hales  received  instructions  to  bring  an 
action  against  his  master  for  the  penalty  of  five  hun- 
dred pounds,  for  holding  the  commission  of  a colonel  in 
the  army  without  huving  qualified  according  to  the  last 
Act.  Sir  Edward  pleaded  in  defence  a dispensation 
granted  to  him  under  the  Great  Seal,  an  argument  which 
was  held  good  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Herbert,  whose 
opinion  was  opposed  by  one  only  of  his  eleven  col- 
leagues on  the  bench.  Indeed,  the  limits  of  the  dis- 
pensing power  were  not  distinctly  fixed  till  the  Revolu- 
tion.* 

Incapable  of  receiving  cither  warning  or  instruction  Romta 

■—  Catholics 

• It  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  four  of  the  Judges  who  could  introduced 
not  be  brought  to  the  opinion  of  Herbert  were  previously  dis-  ln*°  ^1Ty 
placed.  Uarillon,  who  fully  appreciated  the  spirit  of  James’s  C°uncil. 
gorvrninent,  wrote  to  the  French  court  iu  three  words : It  faudm 
qne  tom  if*  Jwyti  con/rment  ceil * ditpentaliam  wirrmtni  it*  mt  can- 
server**/  pat  iturt  piaert. 
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History,  from  the  signs  of  the  times,  which  spoke  & language  feelings  by  the  resolute  demeanour ol  the  English  Legis-  Annals  of 
hardly  to  be  misunderstood,  James  persevered  in  his  luUire,  would  not  cou*«nt  to  alter  the  Statutes  of  which  Bbiaia. 
'rom  dispensations  so  as  to  encourage  apostasy  from  the  the  sovereign  complained.  The  determined  opposition 

A*  ^ Established  Church,  and  to  discountenance  all  those  of  nearly  ail  the  Utshops  gave  him  great  offence  ; and  rooB 

1 to  whose  adherence  to  it  gave  him  offence.  Several  yielding  to  his  resentment  he  deprived  several  of  them 

A D Popish  chapels  were  opened  in  the  metropolis,  though  of  their  sees,  in  order  U>  make  way  for  others  whom  he  tQ 

1688  ^ c*crcise  of  the  Romish  form  of  worship  was  still  hoped  to  find  more  complying.  Defeated  in  this  attempt  k D< 

prohibited  by  law.  A fraternity  of  Carmelites  fixed  -to  carry  his  purpose  through  the  regular  proceedings  of  lg$g 
themselves  in  the  city  ; a body  of  Franciscans  look  their  Parliament,  he  unwisely  resolved  to  have  recourse  to  his 


station  in  Lincoln  VLnn-Fields ; a community  of  Bene- 
dictine monks  sat  down  near  St.  James's ; and  the 
Jesuits  opened  a large  school  in  the  Savoy.  At  length 
he  resolved  to  introduce  Papists  into  the  Privy  Council  ; 
and  in  virtue  of  his  dispensing  power  he  ordered  the 
Lords  Powis,  Arundel,  Bellasis,  and  Dover  to  take  their 
places  at  the  board  without  submitting  to  the  usual  qua- 
lification. He  likewise  established  an  Ecclesiastical 
Commission,  who  might  exercise,  in  his  behalf,  those 
functions  of  supreme  power  invested  in  the  Crown,  more 
particularly  to  hear  and  determine  causes  connected 
with  the  church,  and  to  pronounce  censure  on  all  eccle- 
siastical offenders.  The  immediate  object  of  this  ap- 
pointment was  to  punish  the  Bishop  of  London,  who 
had  not  only  directed  tile  Opposition  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  but  refused  to  suspend  one  of  his  clergy  who 
had  incensed  the  court  by  addressing  his  congregation 
on  the  Popish  controversy.* 

d*  ^ similar  policy  was  adopted  in  Scotland,  though,  as 
° ***  * there  was  still  resistance  in  that  country,  meau*  less 
A‘ coercive  were  found  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  ends  of 

* government.  On  the  accession  of  James,  an  indemnity 
was  published,  which  fur  the  first  time  made  a proper 
distinction  between  the  ignorant  peasants  who  were 
deluded  by  political  demagogues  or  fanatical  declaimers, 
and  that  higher  class  who  connived  at  their  irregularities, 
and  perhaps  incited  them  to  open  acts  of  rebellion.  It 
was  found  that  among  the  names  of  those  who  figured 
in  the  Ryehouse  Plot  were  not  a few  connected  with 
Scotland,  and  most  of  them  supporters  of  the  Covenant ; 
the  Earl  of  Terras,  Lord  Melvil,  Sir  Johu  Cochrane, 
the  Commissary  Monro,  and  the  two  preachers,  Car- 
stairs  and  Ferguson.  It  was  therefore  resolved  to  strike 
henceforth  at  the  head  rather  than  at  the  interior  mem- 
bers, and  to  punish  those  who  instigated  or  set  the 
example,  instead  of  their  unfortunate  dependents,  who, 
it  might  be  supposed,  were  in  most  cases  compelled  to 
follow.  Only  a short  time  elapsed  before  an  opportunity 
occurred  of  acting  on  the  principles  now  stated,  namely, 
the  enterprise  of  Argyle  already  noticed.  A few  lives 
besides  that  of  the  leader  were  thought  enough  to  atone 
for  this  premature  attempt  on  the  crown  ; the  northern 
government  being  unwilling  to  cloud  with  sorrow  the 
easy  triumph  they  had  gained  over  a chief,  who,  though 
he  had  shown  the  inclination  to  disturb  their  proceed- 
ings, possessed  not  the  talent  to  effect  his  object 
The  King  From  this  period  the  desire  entertained  by  his  Ma- 
wU?  thT  J**4*  procure  relief  for  his  Roman  Catholic  subjects 
led  to  a suspension  of  the  measures  which  had  been 
adopt'd  against  the  Covenanters.  Eager  to  annul  the 
test  as  applicable  to  this  order  of  professors,  and  to 
rescind  the  penal  laws  which  still  hung  over  their  heads, 
he  used  ail  the  influence  attached  to  his  high  rank  to 
induce  or  even  to  intimidate  Parliament  to  concur  in  his 
views.  But  the  members,  confirmed  in  their  Protestant 


* Hillary  of  Kmg  Jamei't  Eceknattical  Gmmiitt**,  referred  to 

by  Liiigxnl.  Kvelyo,  vot.  ui.  p.  213.  Slate  Tna/i,  val.  xi.  p.  1156. 


prerogative.  Accordingly,  on  the  1 2th  February . 1687, 
he  issued  u proclamation,  dispensing,  in  virtue  of  his  ab- 
solute power,  with  all  tests  and  penal  laws  whatsoever, 
and  allowing  full  liberty  of  conscience  to  every  denomi- 
nation of  recusants  in  his  ancient  kingdom  of  Scotland. 

On  this  occasion,  the  moderate  Presbyterians,  as  they 
were  called,  took  part  against  the  Episcopalians,  and 
with  more  ardour  than  consistency  expressed  their  gra- 
titude to  the  King  in  a letter,  dated  at  Edinburgh,  21st 
July  1687.  But  the  more  rigid  class,  the  descendants 
of  the  old  Retnonstratora,  refused  to  accept  the  toleration 
thus  gratuitously  presented  to  them.  They  declared 
that  the  sole  design  of  it  was  to  introduce  Popery ; they 
expressed  their  abhorrence  of  that  absolute  power  by 
which  the  monarch  look  upon  himself  to  dispense  with 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom  ; and  condemned 
in  the  strongest  terms  their  less  honest  or  less  cou- 
rageous brethren,  who  had  consented  to  enjoy  its  privi- 
leges. This  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Cameroniana 
was  not  only  in  perfect  harmony  with  their  principles, 
but  much  more  defensible  than  their  stiffness  on  some 
former  occasions. 

Ireland  presented  fewer  difficulties  than  Scotland,  j*ate  ®f 
and  yet  the  result  of  his  policy  was  not,  upon  the  *reI*nd. 
whole,  more  favourable  to  James.  As  the  population 
was  chiefly  Roman  Catholic,  he  imagined  that  his 
interests  would  be  greatly  strengthened  were  the  Act  of 
Settlement  to  be  so  far  remodelled  as  to  restore  to  the 
families  of  the  ancient  proprietors  some  portion  of  their 
lands.  In  connection  with  this  project,  he  gave  in- 
structions to  fill  the  native  army  with  officers  of  his  own 
religion,  and  thereby  to  render  it  more  fit  for  his  purpose 
should  an  appeal  to  force  become  indispensable  either 
in  that  country  or  at  home.  To  effect  these  ends, 

Richard  Talbot,  Earl  of  Tyrconnel,  was  appointed  u> 
serve  under  Clarendon,  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  with  the 
title  ol  Licuteuaiit-General ; and,  immediately  upon  his 
arrival,  he  proceeded,  without  asking  the  concurrence 
of  his  superior,  to  dismiss  such  Protestant  officers  as 
seemed  unfit  lor  his  purpose,  and  to  discharge  great 
numbers  of  the  common  soldiers,  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  they  professed  the  same  faith.  As  a reward  Meuurescf 
for  his  zeal  and  success  in  these  preliminary  step*,  he  Tyreuoasl. 
was  raised  to  the  rauk  of  chief  governor,  though  with 
the  inferior  title  of  Lord  Deputy,  in  place  of  Clarendon, 
who  was  recalled  to  England,  where  H was  meant  he 
should  share  the  retirement  of  his  brother  Rochester. 

All  power,  civil  nnd  military,  was  now  transferred  to 
members  of  the  Papal  church.  Futon,  a lawyer  ren- 
dered infamous  by  his  crimes,  was  made  Chancellor, 
who,  bring  a violent  bigot  to  the  creed  of  Home,  de- 
nounced all  the  Protestants  as  rebels,  traitors,  and 
villains.  The  charters  of  Dublin  aud  of  all  tile  incor- 
porations were  annulled ; the  Protestant  freemen  were 
expelled  to  make  room  lor  Papists ; and  new  charters 
were  granted,  which  placed  the  boroughs  as  well  as  the 
principal  cities  ill  subjection  to  the  will  of  the  sovereign. 

But  ill  attempting  a breach  of  the  Act  of  Settlement, 
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History.  Tyrconnel  found  himself  opposed  even  by  the  Homan 
Catholics  themselves,  when  called  to  give  their  opinion 
Foot*  jn  ihe  Privy  Council.  Lord  Bellasis  is  said  to  have 
*•  D*  exclaimed,  that  **  Talbot  was  madman  enough  to  destroy 
it»60.  ten  kingdoms.”* 

0 James,  who  began  by  applying  his  absolute  power  to 

16S8  s«*P*nsion  of  the  Test  Act,  now  extended  it  to  the 

James  bus-  whole  body  of  the  penal  laws,  afler  the  manner  adopted 
pend*  the  in  Scotland.  By  this  bold  measure,  notoriously  incon- 
Te«t  Act  sistent  with  the  constitution  and  practice  of  the  English 
in  England,  government,  he  thought  to  gain  the  Protestant  Dis- 
senters, who  laboured  under  certain  disabilities  in 
respect  of  civil  rights.  But  his  object  was  too  clearly 
perceived  to  acquire  the  confidence  or  regard  of  any 
sincere  nonconformist.  All  men  saw,  that  whatever 
show  of  liberality  he  might  find  it  convenient  to  assume, 
the  maxims  of  his  religion  as  well  as  the  temper  of  his 
mind  were  decidedly  opposed  to  the  principles  of  a real 
toleration.  Many  of  the  Dissenters,  it  is  true,  gratified 
by  witnessing  the  depression  of  the  church,  rather  than 
by  any  prospect  of  permanent  advantage  to  themselves, 
expressed  their  gratitude  to  the  King  for  the  relief  he 
had  bestowed  upon  them,  and  even  promised  com- 
pliance with  his  injunctions.  His  conduct,  however, 
soon  dissipated  their  hopes  of  an  improved  system  of 
rule.  He  sent  an  envoy  to  the  court  of  Rome  charged 
with  the  office  of  placing  the  British  nation  once  more 
within  the  r*le  of  the  Popish  church ; a project  so 
foolish  and  impracticable  that  even  the  Supreme  Pontiff* 
A Nuncio  himself  treated  it  with  contempt.  To  humour  the 
Mnt  from  zealous  monarch,  indeed,  a Nuncio  was  commissioned  to 
Rome.  re5ide  in  his  dominions;  and  although,  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  all  intercourse  with  the  Roman  See  had 
been  declared  high  treason,  James  gave  him  a public 
reception  at  Windsor,  and  assigned  to  him  lodgings 
within  the  precincts  of  his  palace  in  London. 

The  King  Though  the  King  had  not  vet  encountered  any 
proposes  to  formidable  opposition  to  his  plans,  he  was  aware  that 
Pariiamofat.  ^ prerogative  possessed  not  such  an  authority  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people  aB  would  give  the  necessary  sanction 
to  his  measures  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  He 
therefore 'resolved,  if  possible,  to  assemble  a new  Par- 
liament still  more  obsequious  than  the  one  he  had  just 
* dissolved ; and  with  this  view,  in  the  month  of  August, 

he  commenced  a progress  through  the  country,  visiting 
the  principal  towns,  and  entering  the  houses  of  the 
more  influential  among  the  gentry.  Through  his 
agents  in  the  corporations,  too,  he  endeavoured  to 
secure  the  votes  of  the  freemen  : and  to  such  persons  as 


* TTie  principal  object  of  Tyrcoonri'a  administration  *u  to 
raise  the  Irish  to  a decided  superiority  over  the  English  •*  interest,’’ 
in  order  that  Ireland  might  nffhnl  a secure  a'ylum  to  James  anil 
his  friends,  if  by  any  subsequent  resolution  he  should  be  driven 
from  th«  throne.  But  the  Lord  Deputy  himself  had  a further  end 
in  view,  namely,  to  render  his  native  country  independent  of  Eng- 
land. if  the  King  should  die  without  male  isvue,  and  the  Prince  of 
Orange  should  inherit  ihe  crown.  For  this  purpose  he  employed 
the  agency  of  Bonrepan*  in  London  and  .Seignelsy  in  France  to 
acquaint  Louis  with  his  intention,  and  to  solicit  his  powerful  aid. 
The  French  monarch,  who  conriderad  William  the  most  deter- 
mined of  his  enemies,  received  the  proposal  with  plenaurv,  and 
gave  to  Tyrconnel  strong  assurances  of  support.  Meantime  the 

Cj«ct  was  to  be  kept  secret  both  from  Sunderland  and  Bnnlton, 
t it  should  be  prematurely  revealed.  See  Mature,  Rh'oiutiom 
dt  16Sb  tn  Anglrtrrrr,  tome  ii.  p.  287.  He  remarks  that.  Let 
dei  if  in*  du  Roi  tur  f blandt  embnutaimt  f r spare  de  cuif  auntn. 
Ce  tempt  /at  pornut>< it  arc entire  pour  fortifier  ce  royaume,  el  pour 
V prtpnrer  urn  atylt,  independent  de  son  ruccetieur,  am  ( ath  .U^uet, 
« l*  /Vince  i f Orange  /at  mccidoil. 


were  eligible  to  serve  in  Parliament  be  desired  that  the  Annal*  of 
three  following  questions  should  be  put:— -If  you  are 
elected  a member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  will  you 
vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act  and  of  the  f>enaJ  Jj°“ 
laws?  Will  you  give  your  aid  to  those  candidates  who  i^go 

engage  to  vote  for  that  repeal  ? And  will  you  support  the  ^ 
declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience  by  living  peaceably  A< 
with  men  of  different  religious  principles?  From  the  16$$. 
replies  he  received,  James  could  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the 
fact,  that  his  favourite  scheme  of  toleration  was  not 
acceptable  to  the  great  majority  of  his  subjects,  even 
among  the  better  informed  claves  of  society;  but  so 
incurable  was  the  infatuation  to  which  he  had  allowed 
himself  to  fall  a victim  that  he  resolved  to  pursue  the 
course  into  which  he  had  been  impelled,  though  at  the 
manifest  hazard  of  sacrificing  his  crown  and  family. 

Having  by  the  suspension  of  the  Test  Act  weakened  Hw  quarrel 
the  foundations  of  the  church,  he  next  attacked  the 
independence  of  the  seats  of  learning.  He  issued  a ^ka.  * 
mandate  to  Dr.  Peachell,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Uni-  At  De 
versity  of  Cambridge,  to  confer  the  degree  of  Master  of  1G8S. 
Arts  on  a Romish  priest,  without  taking  the  usual 
oaths ; and  upon  being  refused,  prosecuted  that  digni- 
ttfry  before  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  by  whom  he 
was  deprived  of  his  office.  A more  serious  attempt 
was  mode  upon  Oxford.  The  President  of  Mag 
dalen  College  having  died,  his  Majesty  desired  that 
the  valuable  appointment  should  be  bestowed  on  Mr. 

Anthony  Farmer,  a recent  convert  to  the  church  of 
Rome;  but  the  Fellows  to  whom  the  royal  letter  was 
addressed,  considering  the  candidate  quite  ineligible, 
proceeded  to  elect  Mr.  Hough,  one  of  their  own  number, 
who  wire  duly  admitted  by  the  ordinary  visitor,  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester.  The  Ecclesiastical  Commission, 
again  appealed  to,  pronounced  that  the  election  was  irre- 
gular ; and,  as  the  King  was  advised  not  to  insist  on  the 
reception  of  Farmer,  a mandate  was  sent  to  the  College 
to  choose  for  their  President  Dr.  Parker,  the  Bishop  of 
the  diocese.  As  the  Feliowa  declined  to  act,  on  the 
ground  that  there  was  no  vacancy,  they  were  expelled 
by  certain  members  of  the  Commission,  who  also  in- 
stalled the  Bishop  in  his  new  office.  Thus,  after  a war 
of  nine  months,  the  King  remained  master  of  the  field  ; 
his  opponents  were  disseised  of  their  freeholds;  fourteen 
of  the  demies  who  imitated  their  firmness  shared  their 
punishment;  and  the  College,  in  virtue  of  successive 
letters  mandatory,  was  repeopled  with  new  men,  a 
motley  colony  taken  from  the  professors  of  both  religions. 

It  was,  however,  a victory  of  which  he  had  no  reason  to 
be  proud,  for  it  betrayed  the  hollowness  of  his  preten- 
sions to  good  faith  and  sincerity,  and  excited  against 
him  the  enmity  of  the  great  body  of  the  clergy,  and  of 
all  who  were  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  church.* 

It  is  asserted,  on  the  authority  of  a French  writer,  Attempt  to 
that  a project  was  entertained  at  court  for  the  conversion 
of  the  Princess  Anne,  and  her  consequent  succession  to  j^Qg. 
the  throne  in  place  of  her  sister  Mary.  Barillon,  it  is 
understood,  influenced  by  the  reasoning  of  Father 
Petrc,  and  in  concert  with  the  cabal  of  which  that 
intriguer  was  the  head,  suggested  the  expedient  to 
Louis  XIV.,  who  discouraged  the  hopeless  enterprise. 

It  was,  however,  revived  when  Lord  Casilcmaine  was 
ambassador  at  Rome ; but  the  Pope,  though  he 
naturally  wished  to  gain  over  to  his  communion  a heretic 
of  so  exalted  a rank,  viewed  the  attempt  in  nearly  the 


* Liagorri.  yi>1.  xiii.  p,  IM. 
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Hittorv.  8ame  light  as  the  French  King,  and  expressed  only  a 
reluctant  concurrence.  Fortified  by  this  opinion,  how- 
From  ever  faintly  uttered,  James  used  mean#  to  accomplish 
a.  d.  an  object  dear  to  his  heart  as  a believer,  and  important 
1660.  to  the  designs  of  his  friends,  the  ardent  Uoman  Catholics 
10  who  surrounded  his  person.  There  appears  not,  however, 
A*  D<  the  slightest  ground  to  charge  him  with  the  intention 
1698.  defrauding  his  eldest  daughter  of  her  birthright; 
though  the  temptation  of  obtaining  a preference  to  the 
throne,  as  the  reward  of  her  change  of  creed,  was 
pressed  upon  Anne  by  Bonrepans.  the  agent  of  Louis. 
He  began,  it  is  said,  by  sounding  the  Danish  ambassa- 
dor respecting  the  probability  of  converting  Prince 
George,  her  husband,  holding  out  the  assurance  thut  an 
event  so  propitious  to  the  Romish  church  would  cer- 
tainly determine  the  King  in  favour  of  his  younger 
child.  With  him  such  considerations  would  probably 
hove  prevailed,  as  he  had  few  obstacles  to  overcome  in 
the  form  of  principle  or  attachment  to  any  particular 
mode  of  worship.  But  his  consort,  who  had  enjoved 
the  benefit  of  more  solid  instruction,  would  not  listen  to 
the  bribe,  and  finally  repelled  every  attempt  to  muke 
her  relinquish  the  "tends  which  she  had  received  in 
childhood,  and  approved  in  her  maturer  year*.* 
Declaration  These  projects  were  not  altogether  unknown  either  to 
issued  by  |jle  prjncc  of  Orange  or  to  those  vigilant  churchmen 
th«  King.  w^o  walcjiet|  over  welfare  of  the  established  religion. 

But  as  the  schemes  of  the  Romanists  were  too  wild  to 
receive  the  approbation  of  the  wiser  portion  of  their  own 
liodv,  no  ostensible  proceedings  resulted  from  their 
counsels  ; and  hence,  though  the  better  informed  of  the 
Protestants  hud  grounds  for  their  fears,  the  muss  of  the 
people  could  not  yet  perceive  any  thing  which  directly 
menaced  the  national  faith,  or  the  essential  principles 
of  the  Reformation.  At  length  the  King  adopted  a 
measure  which  removed  the  veil  from  all  eye*.  In  the 
month  of  April,  1698,  he  republished  his  t4  Declaration 
of  Liberty  of  Conscience,”  nearly  in  the  same  terms  in 
which  it  formerly  appeared,  stating,  at  the  same  time, 
his  fixed  determination  to  secure  for  ever  to  all  hia 
subjects  art  unlimited  freedom  in  the  exercise  of  their 
religion.  To  make  his  intentions  generally  known,  he 
issued  an  Order  in  Council  to  the  several  Bishops,  com- 
manding them  to  give  instructions  to  their  clergy  to  read 
the  Declaration  in  church  on  the  two  following  Sundays, 
at  the  usual  time  of  divine  service,  litis  injunction 
threw  the  prelates  into  much  distress  and  perplexity. 
As  its  object  was  to  create  an  encouragement  to  dissent, 
their  attachment  to  the  church  forbade  them  to  comply, 

* Oa  tbi*  ■utijfct,  Max 'ire.  tome  i.  p,  417,  write#  a*  Mlows: 
Cependant  let  Calhidiquei,  auxgueh  il  dont *'mI  in  confine*,  f ex- 
cit -lent  mc'ttammrut  a nr  pat  m+mngrr  Crpt teapot  Anglict tn.  lh  me 
tr  contentment  pirn*  (fahtenir  la  lifter! I de  commence:  leteii  vuet 
le/emdotenl  pint  loin,  Ut  fvertuaxtlrenl  an  Hot  qur  jam  ait  ttt  per- 
tonne  et  la  retiyon  CatkalufU'  nr  tert.il  en  lAieie,  tamt  tjue  let 
iet liter t prfiomptifi  teroient  Pro  teat  amt  t ; et  dam  celte  rue  ill 
a'attarhirrmt  «u  pmjet  d‘ im/erverlir  fordre  He  la  merrui-m,  tCe m 
erarl'T  la  Pi  litre  lie  tC Orange,  et  >f atntrrr  la  covr.mne  a la  Prim- 
erne  d*  Ilanrmark,  n e/le  voulott  ahjurer  la  fm  AngHcame.  Celt  ce 

me  rnmite  dune  /elite  eonfilrwielle  de  C amt>‘tiaitrnr  dr  Ffoncr.  da 
2 Mart,  one  Ira  hiat»r%em  et  M,  Far  non!  point  cnamue.  ly.tr  it  XIP, 
jirgexAt  atari  pint  taimemral  de  era  f*rt,jeit  dttm'jereux  que  lei 
CathoFqoe*  factirax  if  Angleterre.  **  //  rit  htem  a louhaiterP  re- 
ptn  dit- 1 /,  ■■  qur  te  lira  puttie  porter  la  I'rrncritr  Jane,  «■  file.  A 
embrunrr  /a  religion  Caikohque ; mail  i / m'y  a pat  hru  de  rrrnre 
ji»V  pi.  me  tldgn-  r par  ce  moy*n  la  Prince ne  if  Orange  de  Ai  imC- 
ceiiion  a la  eouronne.  el  y fiirr  peuaer,  u son  excluii-n.  lu  Pei  n erne 
Anar,  cadrltr."  Ijouii  X IF-  me  drtrtpprouvnil  pal  nbudutnrnt  ce 
projet ; 1/  tr  ermtentn  de  reoommamder  line  tarvetllctnce  exacte  tar 
ee  point  a »on  mm  litre. 


and  as  it  was  founded  on  the  otspensing  power,  which  by  Annals  of 
Parliament  was  declared  illegal,  their  duties  as  members  Britain, 
of  the  upper  House  (railed  upon  them  to  resist  so  violent 
an  encroachment  on  the  constitution.  Archbishop 
Sancrolt,  with  six  other*, Turner  of  Ely.  White  of  Peier-  jggo* 
borough,  Lloyd  of  St.  Asaph,  Kenn  of  Bulb  and  Wells,  to 
Lake  of  Chichester,  and  Trclawney  of  Bristol,  signed  a A D> 
petition,  addressed  to  his  Majesty,  praying  in  the  moat  Iggg. 
respectful  language  that  the  clergy  might  be  excused 
from  reading  the  Declaration,  as  being,  in  point  of  fact, 
contrary  to  law.  For  opposing  the  royal  will  they  were  Trial  of  the 
committed  to  the  Tower,  and  on  the  29th  June  brought  Buhopo. 
to  trial  in  Westminster  Hull,  for  writing  and  publishing 
a seditious  libel  in  the  county  of  Middlesex.  After  a Ai»d  their 
patient  hearing,  the  jury  returned  a verdict  of  not  guilty  ; acquittal, 
a judgment  which  was  received  with  the  loudest  applause 
in  the  court,  spread  through  the  city  in  a shout  of 
triumph,  and  is  said  to  have  reached  the  ears  of  the 
King  on  Hounslow  Heath,  where  he  was  reviewing  hie 
troops.  It  sounded  the  knell  of  his  power  and  dy  misty  ; 
the  hearts  of  the  people  were  thereby  weaned  from  him; 
and  the  consummation  of  the  Revolution  under  a new 
sovereign  was  now  reduced  (o  a mere  question  of  time 
and  manner.* 

This  crisis,  too,  showed  in  the  most  striking  light  the  I.ov*fucU>a 
extent  of  the  affection  entertained  even  by  the  populace  cllureh- 
for  the  Protestant  church.  When  the  Bishops  passed  to 
the  Tower  by  water,  the  multitude  knelt  down  oti  the 
banks  of  the  river  to  receive  their  blessing ; when  they 
reached  their  prison,  the  soldiers  were  animated  with 
the  deepest  veneration  for  their  characters  ami  cause ; 
and  when  they  proceeded  through  the  streets  to  the 
place  of  trial,  the  crowd  pressed  round  them  to  k i*s  their 
hands,  and  even  to  touch  their  clothes.  Such  indica- 
tions would  have  taught  any  government  capable  of 
learning  the  secret  of  its  own  weakness,  that  its  very 
existence  whs  perilled  by  assailing  principles  so  firmly 
rooted,  and  now  rendered  doubly  precious  by  the  danger 
which  threatened  them. 

During  the  proceedings  against  the  prelates,  theHiifhof 
Queen  was  delivered  of  a son ; an  event  which  gave  tfti.V,|"lc* 
great  delight  to  his  Majesty,  threw  a cloud  over  tl^.^unii^O?* 
prospects  of  his  political  foes,  and  hastened  the  crisis  to  A D 
which  other  causes  were  rapidly  opening  a path.  As  jgyg. 
the  birth  of  a child  was  expected,  great  pains  were  taken 
to  prepare  the  public  mind  for  the  belief  of  an  im- 
posture ; and,  though  no  rational  doubt  could  be  enter- 
tained as  to  the  parentage  of  the  infant,  il  became  the 
policy  of  the  Oraniie  faction  to  represent  a very  natural 
occurrence  as  the  cfTect  of  studied  fraud ; and  as  a 
vile  conspiracy  to  deprive  the  true  heir  of  the  crown  of 
her  just  right.  In  particular,  the  fears  and  jealousy  of 
William  himself  were  excited  when  he  found  so  formi- 
dable a bar  placed  in  llie  way  of  his  darling  hope,  the 
attainment  of  the  English  throne.  He  maintained  a 
constant  correspondence  with  the  disaffected  in  several 
parts  nf  Great  Britain ; and  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  views  not  less  than  with  the  resources  of  his 
friends,  he  despatched  Zu.vleisleen,  a faithful  envoy,' to 
London,  under  pretence  of  congratulating  James  on  the 
birth  of  a son.  At  one  of  the  mcefngs  held  under  the  Aildram  to 
auspices  of  this  diplomatist,  at  the  house  of  the  Earl  of  William. 
Shrewsbury,  an  address  to  the  Prince  was  written  in 


• Vie  Proceed  mill  and  Trial  of  the  Seven  Ihihopi  iit  the  Court  of 
King' 1 r.rmeh  at  ft  etlnumi/er,  r a the  Fourth  Year  of  the  Itngn  of 
Jamei  II.  Arm  me  l)om,  1G&&. 
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make*  pre- 
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warned  of 
his  danger. 
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cipher  and  signed  by  several  other  noblemen,  the  Earls 
of  Devonshire  and  Dauby,  the  Bishop  of  London,  Lord 
Lumiey,  Admiral  Russell,  and  Sidney,  afterwards  created 
Earl  of  Rodney.  They  rcprescnicd  to  his  Highness 
that  a large  proportion  of  the  people  were  extremely 
desirous  of  a change,  and  that  the  higher  classes,  though 
they  did  nut  make  known  their  wishes  with  the  same 
freedom,  were  animated  with  similar  feelings.  They 
assured  him  that,  if  he  were  to  land  with  a force  suffi- 
cient to  afford  protection  to  his  adherents  he  would  iu 
the  course  of  a few  days  find  himself  at  the  head  of  an 
arinv  double  in  number  that  of  the  King ; that  crowds 
of  officers  and  privates  would  abandon  the  royal  standard 
and  join  the  ranks  of  liberty  and  religion  ; that,  all  cir- 
cumstances considered,  the  present  was  a most  favour- 
able moment  for  the  attempt;  and  concluded  with  a 
declaration  that,  if  he  were  to  make  it  before  the  end 
of  the  year,  they  would  not  only  themselves  take  up 
arms,  but  also  induce  many  other*  to  follow  their  ex- 
ample.* 

The  principal  obstacle  was  the  difficulty  of  assem- 
bling a sufficient  body  of  troops  in  Holland,  without 
exciting  apprehension  both  in  France  and  England. 
But  from  this  perplexity  William  found  an  easy  escape, 
under  cover  of  the  Treaty  of  Augsburgh,  which  hud  been 
made  by  several  of  the  continental  potvers  in  the  year 
17S6.  The  ambitious  projects  of  Louis  had  again  filled 
Europe  with  alarm,  and  the  mutual  injuries  sustained 
by  that  monarch  and  the  States- General  had  produced, 
on  cither  side,  a deep  fecliug  of  personal  resentment. 
The  Prince  of  Orange,  the  chief  study  of  whose  life  was 
the  humiliation  of  hi*  arrogant  rival,  induced  the  Em- 
peror, the  King  of  Spain,  the  King  of  Sweden,  and 
some  of  the  minor  sovereign*  of  Germany,  to  enter  into 
the  league  just  mentioned,  with  the  avowed  intention.of 
maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  Imperial  dominion*, 
though  more  covertly  to  defeat  the  aspiring  schemes  of 
the  French  cabinet.  A*  a party  to  such  an  engage- 
ment, tile  warlike  preparations  of  the  Stadthohler  could 
not  create  much  nurprise  ; and  order*  were  accordingly 
issued  for  the  encampment  of  twenty  thousand  men 
between  Grave  und  Nimegucn ; twenty-seven  ships  of 
war  were  added  to  a fleet  of  forty-four  sail  already  in 
commission;  and  the  several  squadrons  received  in- 
structions to  proceed  to  the  Texel  or  other  convenient 
ports. 

No  one  was  so  blind  to  the  designs  formed  against 
his  throne  as  James  himself,  who  turned  an  incredulous 
ear  to  every  one  who  warned  him  of  his  danger-  Louis, 
who  hud  warned  him  by  repeated  messages  at  length 
sent  Bonreparis  to  couviuce  him,  if  possible,  of  the 
hazards  which  were  accumulating  around  him,  and  even 
to  offer  the  services  of  his  fleet  in  repelling  the  meditated 
invasion.  But  the  King  could  not,  till  the  last  moment, 
allow  himself  to  believe  that  his  daughter  would  con- 
spire with  her  husband  to  dethrone  him,  or  even  that 
the  States-General  would  permit  their  ship*  and  soldier* 
to  be  employed  in  so  perilous  an  expedition,  while  their 
own  country  wus  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  the  French, 
who  were  ul ready  equipped  for  the  field.  The  English 
ambassador  at  Paris,  seeing  the  infatuation  of  his 
master,  gave  his  consent  to  a measure  which  might, had 
it  not  been  opposed  by  the  King  himself,  possibly  have 

• Unmet,  sol.  iii.  p.  2W.  **  The  man  in  whose  hand*  the  con- 
duct of  the  design  was  chiefly  deposited,  by  the  Prince's  own 
order,  was  Mr.  Sidney,  brother  to  the  £url  of  Leicester  and  to 
Algernon  Sidney.*' 
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deterred  William  from  his  enterprise.  D’Avanx,  the  Annals  of 
French  milliliter  at  the  Hague,  announced  to  the  States-  Britaiu. 
General  that  a treaty  was  concluded  between  his  1 
sovereign  and  the  court  of  London,  and  that  the  first 
act  of  hostility  committed  oguiust  the  latter  would  be 
held  as  a declaration  of  war  against  !>oth  nations.  This 
expedient,  which  uppears  to  have  originated  in  motive* 
at  once  benevolent  and  politic,  was  well  calculated  to 
disconcert  the  plan*  of  the  Prince;  but  his  Majesty, 
whose  pride  was  hurt  upon  finding  that  a protecting 
arm  hud  been  extended  over  him  unasked,  disavowed 
all  knowledge  of  the  pretended  treaty  with  France,  and 
recalled  his  ambassador,  whom  he  committed  to  the 
Tower.* 

At  length  when  all  doubt  relative  to  the  intention*  of  He  pro 
his  son-in-law  was  removed,  James  made  an  effort  to 
conciliate  nt  once  the  States-Gcueral  and  his  own  sub- 
jocts.  To  the  former  he  declared  that,  so  far  from  there 
being  any  compact  between  him  and  France,  he  was 
ready  to  unite  his  force*  with  theirs  and  those  of  Spain, 
to  preserve  ihe  peace  of  Europe  against  the  aggression* 
of  Louis;  and  to  recover  the  confidence  of  the  latter, 
he  made  haste  to  retrace  some  of  the  steps  he  had  taken 
with  respect  to  the  Universities,  and  the  indulgence  of 
the  Roman  Catholics.  In  both  cases  his  endeavours, 
as  they  were  too  late,  proved  quite  unavailing.  He 
therefore  directed  all  hi*  exertions  to  augment  hi*  forces 
by  land  und  by  sea.  He  pluced  his  fleet,  consisting  of 
nearly  forty  ships,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Dart- 
mouth, an  officer  in  whom  he  reposed  a just  confidence, 
with  instructions  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy. 

The  army  he  intrusted  to  Lord  Feversham,  an  honest 
but  not  an  able  soldier,  the  numerical  force  of  which, 
had  its  loyalty  been  unquestionable,  might,  under  an 
experienced  leader,  have  taught  the  Prince  of  Orange  to 
regret  hi*  undertaking. 

William  did  not  neglect  to  smooth  the  path  in  which  Apology 
he  wa*  about  to  seek  a crown,  by  issuing  a variety  of  "Y 
declarations;  and  in  all  of  them  his  motives  were  con-  William, 
fined  to  the  defence  of  the  Protestant  interests,  and  to 
the  adjustment  of  certain  points  disputed  between  the 
sovereign  and  his  people.  To  the  Emperor  and  the 
King  of  Spain  he  represented  his  voyage  across  the 
Channel  as  originating  solely  in  his  wish  to  promote  a 
reconciliation  among  the  subjects  of  his  father-in  law,  a 
missiun  of  charity  which  he  had  undertaken  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  most  distinguished  among  the  nobility; 
that  he  had  no  iutention  of  offering  injury  to  the  King 
or  hi*  rightful  heir*,  much  less  of  advancing  any  claim 
to  the  crown,  or  of  occupying  it  himself ; and  added, 
that  the  small  force  of  infantry  and  cavalry  he  meant  to 
take  with  him  into  England  was  meant  only  lor  the 
protection  of  his  ow  n person.f 

On  the  19th  of  October  the  Prince  sailed  from  Hel- 

Oct.  19. 


* On  the  subject  of  this  treaty  or  alliance,  see  Burnet,  vol.  iii. 

r.  srs. 

t Burnet  relates  that  he  waited  on  Mary  a few  days  bef'te 
\V  illiam  left  the  Hague.  w She  teemed  to  hare  a great  toad  on 
her  spirits,  but  to  hare  no  scruple  as  to  the  lawfulness  uf  the  de- 
sign- After  much  other  discourse,  I said  that  if  we  got  safe  to 
England  I made  no  great  doubt  of  our  success  ic  all  other  things. 
I only  begged  her  p&rdon  to  tell  her,  that  if  there  should  hap  pea 
to  be  at  any  time  any  disjointing  between  the  Prince  and  her, 
that  would  ruin  ail.  £he  answered,  that  I needed  fear  no  such 
thing  ; if  any  person  should  attempt  that,  she  would  treat  them 
so  as  to  discount!**  all  others  from  venturing  on  it  for  the  future. 
She  was  very  solemn  and  serious,  and  prated  God  earnestly  to 
bless  and  direct  us.* 
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History,  voetaluva,  with  every  prospect  of  making  a short  and 
prosperous  voyage  to  the  coast  of  Yorkshire  ; but,  in  the 
course  of  the  night,  a change  of  wind  brought  on  a 
storm  so  exceedingly  violent  as  to  scatter  the  fleet  in  all 
directions.  The  disappointment  proved  greater  than 
the  actual  loss ; for  the  greater  number  of  the  ships 
were  unable  to  return  to  their  former  anchorage,  while 
the  remainder  found  safety  in  the  adjoining  ports  and 
havens.  Burnet,  who  was  on  board,  says,  " Many 
ships  were  at  first  wanting  and  believed  to  be  lost ; but 
after  a few  days  all  came  in.  There  was  not  one  ship 
lost,  nor  so  much  as  any  one  man,  except  one  that  was 
blown  from  the  shrouds  into  the  sea.  Some  ships  were 
so  shattered  that  as  soon  as  they  came  in,  and  all  was 
taken  out  of  them,  they  immediately  sunk  down.  Only 
five  hundred  horses  died  for  want  of  air.*’  Afler  the 
necessary  repairs  were  made,  William  again  put  to  sea 
on  the  1st  of  November:  and  enjoying  a favourable 
wind  he  passed,  without  opposition,  the  royal  fleet  which 
lay  near  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  and  on  the  evening 
of  the  3d  reached  Torbay,  the  place  where  he  had  all 
along  intended  to  land.  As  the  fourth  was  the  anni- 
versary of  his  birth  and  also  of  his  marriage,  he  wished 
And  lands,  to  go  ashore  on  the  morning  of  that  day ; but  the  fifth 
Nov.  5*  being  associated  in  the  minds  of  the  English  people 
with  the  memory  of  a much  greater  event  than  either,  it 
was  deemed  proper  to  defer  the  debarkation  twenty-four 
hours  longer.* 

HU  recap*  The  reception  of  the  liberator  was  not  such  as  either 
tion  in  to  fulfil  his  hopes,  or  to  gild  his  prospects  with  a bril- 

England  Jia^t  issue ; and,  had  he  been  opposed  with  vigour,  he 
would  soon  have  returned  to  his  ships.  Instead  of 
crowding  to  his  standard  the  people  fled,  unwilling  to 
commit  themselves  in  a cause  where  failure  must  have 
been  visited  with  the  heaviest  pains  of  law.  He  consi- 
dered himself  deceived  if  not  betrayed,  and  was  heard  to 
express  regret  that  he  had  yielded  so  readily  to  the  soli- 
citations of  men,  who  seemed  to  have  neither  the  power 
nor  the  inclination  to  keep  their  promises.  But  his 
safety  wus  secured  by  the  undecided  conduct  of  the  King, 
whose  fears  prevented  him  from  adopting  any  measure 
calculated  to  give  courage  to  his  friends,  or  to  intimi- 
date such  as  were  inclined  to  rise  against  him.  The 
delay  which  occurred  gave  heart  to  those  who  had 
already  drawn  the  sword  ami  induced  others  to  join 
them.  Lord  Cornburv,  the  son  of  Clarendon,  attempted 
to  seduce  a regiment  of  dragoons  in  which  he  ser\ed ; 
but  failing  to  accomplish  his  object,  he  found  it  necessary 
to  desert,  carrying  with  him  only  n few  troopers,  whose 
fidelity  to  their  mister  was  not  proof  against  such 
temptation. t 

Desertions  The  first  example  of  dcfectiou  encouraged  others  to 
from  the  follow ; and  accordingly,  in  the  course  of  a few  days, 
Kin#  m-  many  gentlemen  in  Devonshire  and  Somerset  announced 
their  adhesion  to  the  Prince.  ,Lord  Dclamcrc  took 
arms  in  Cheshire  ; York  was  seized  by  the  Earl  of 
Danby  ; and  the  Earl  of  Both,  Governor  of  Plymouth, 
secured  that  port  for  the  service  of  the  invaders.  But. 
among  the  dangers  which  now  encompassed  the  unfor- 
tunate monarch,  none  was  so  alarming  as  his  want  of 
confidence  in  his  own  troops.  In  pursuance  of  his  un- 
wise innovations,  he  Itad  a short  time  before  made  an 
appeal  to  the  steadiness  of  the  soldiers,  in  the  hope  that 
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they  would  stand  by  him,  and  enable  him  to  overcome  AnaaU  of 
the  resistance  which  he  had  to  sustain  from  the  civil  and  bnUm. 
ecclesiastical  authorities.  He  wished  to  engage  them 
in  his  resolution  to  annul  the  test  and  penal  laws  ; and, 
with  this  view,  he  meant  to  present  the  alternative  of  jggo* 
co-opermting  with  him  in  his  exertions  to  set  religion 
free  from  all  restraint,  or  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  Ifigg, 
retire  from  military  duty.  Beginning  wiih  a regiment 
whose  sentiments  he  considered  favourable  to  his  liberal 
scheme,  he  was  amazed  to  find  that,  rather  than  open  a 
path  to  the  admission  of  Roman  Catholics,  the  greater 
part  tendered  their  resignation.  As  a similar  spirit  was 
supposed  to  be  diffused  among  all  descriptions  of  the 
troops,  the  Commandcr-in-Chief,  Lord  Feversham,  did 
not  conceal  from  the  King  his  apprehensions  that  an 
extensive  desertion  wonld  take  place  ; and  this  fear  was 
soon  confirmed  by  the  conduct  of  several  individuals, 
whose  attachment  to  the  court  was  deemed  immovable. 

For  example,  Lord  Churchill,  afterwards  the  celebrated 
Duke  of  Murlborough,  who  owed  his  elevation  entirely 
to  the  favour  of  James,  not  only  abandoned  the  royal 
cause  himself,  but  induced  the  Princess  Anne  and  her 
husband  to  follow  a similar  course.* 

His  Majesty,  who  had  advanced  with  his  anny  to  Jame*  re- 
Salisbury,  in  order  to  risk  a battle  for  his  crown,  was  heats  from 
advised  to  full  bock  upon  London,  where,  he  was  made 
to  believe,  his  enemies  could  do  him  most  injury.  He  i^ndoa, 
had  no  longer  any  regular  plan  in  his  action*,  and 
seemed  to  resign  himself  to  the  current  of  events,  which 
carried  him  from  one  expedient  to  another,  wiriiout  en- 
tertaining a precise  object  or  waiting  the  result.  He 
called  a council  of  Peers  and  Bishops  in  the  metropolis, 
by  whose  advice  he  prepared  to  issue  writs  for  a new 
Parliament,  and  sent  Lords  Halifax,  Nottingham,  and 
Godolphin  lo  treat  with  the  Prince  of  Orange.  William, 
who  dreader!  the  effects  of  a negotiation,  refused  to  ad- 
mit these  Commissioners  to  a personal  conference,  and 
sent  the  Earls  of  Clarendon  and  Oxford,  already  devoted 
to  his  cause,  to  receive  their  proposals.  The  terms  he 
himself  offered  lo  his  father-in-law  were  utmost  equiva- 
lent to  a resignation  of  the  crown ; and  to  enforce  his 
claims,  he  put  his  army  in  motion  towards  the  capital. 

This  demonstration,  as  well  as  the  disturbed  state  of 
the  provinces,  where  the.  popular  party  were  carrying 
matters  with  a strong  hand,  brought  the  King  to  the 
resolution  of  saving  himself  and  family  by  flight ; and  HU  flight, 
having  sent  away  the  Queen  and  his  infant  son,  under 
the  care  of  a trusty  dependent,  he  left  the  palace  on  the 
night  of  the  12th  of  December,  with  the  intention  of 
betaking  himself  to  a ship,  which  waited  for  him  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames. 

Upon  the  King’s  retirement,  England,  which  was  for  The  Kiug’s 
a short  time  without  a government,  was  threatened  with 
all  the  evils  of  tumult  and  insurrection.  The  multitude  " 


* The  cooduet  of  Churchill  is  liable  to  a just  censure,  consi- 
dering how  much  he  owed  to  James  and  the  confidence  which  bis 
sovereign  still  reposed  in  him.  In  it  letter  to  the  Prince  his  Lord- 
ship  says,  11  Mr.  .Sidney  will  let  you  know  how  1 intend  to  behave 
myself.  1 think  k is  what  1 owe  to  God  and  my  country:  my 
honour  I take  leave  to  put  into  your  Royal  Highness's  hands,  in 
which  I think  it  safe.  If  you  think  there  is  any  thing  else  that  I 
ought  to  do,  you  have  lint  to  command  roe.”  It  ha*  been  well 
observed  that  no  zeal,  pretended  or  rvaJ,  for  God  or  his  country, 
can  cover  the  infamy  of  continuing  to  command  the  troops,  betray 
the  confidence,  and  abuse  the  kindness  of  King  James  fur  several 
months,  after  he  had  deposited  his  obedience,  and  what  he  called 
his  honour,  with  James’s  enemy.  Hitlary  of  EnyUifiti,  voL  viii, 
p.  128,  by  William  Wallace,  K«q* 
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arose  in  various  parts,  on  both  sidles  of  the  Tweed, 
attacked  the  Komau  Catholics,  destroyed  their  chapels, 
and  even  threatened  their  lives.  Feversham  disbanded 
the  arm}',  which,  by  letting;  loose  a great  number  of 
men  accustomed  to  the  use  of  weapons,  added  much  to 
the  general  disorder.  In  this  alarming  juncture,  the 
few  Peers  who  were  in  town  assembled  of  their  own 
accord  to  provide  for  the  public  safety  ; chose  Halifax 
the  Speaker  of  their  voluntary  Convention  ; issued  di- 
rections to  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  for  keeping  the 
peace  of  the  city;  issued  orders  to  the  Heet  and  army ; 
and  entered  into  a correspondence  with  William,  whose 
enterprise  for  the  liberties  aud  religion  of  the  kingdom 
they  highly  commanded.  But  while  these  things  were 
in  progress,  newB  arrived  that  James,  intercepted  in  his 
flight,  was  on  his  way  to  London;  and  that  the  people, 
touched  by  sympathy  for  his  misfortunes,  were  cele- 
brating his  return  with  the  loudest  shouts  of  acclama- 
tion. He  took  up  his  residence  at  Whitehall,  though 
he  resumed  not  the  reins  of  authority  ; and  as  he  made 
no  attempt  to  reinstate  himself  in  power,  the  friends  of 
the  Prince  found  no  apology  for  employing  force  against 
him,  however  much  they  might  be  inclined  to  drive 
him  to  extremities.  To  quicken  his  resolves,  it  was 
agreed  that  he  should  be  desired  to  leave  the  place,  and 
occupy  a private  dwelling  in  the  country;  upon  which 
he  requested  permission  to  establish  himself  at  Ro- 
chester, as  being  at  once  more  salubrious,  and  nearer 
the  sea-coast,  lie  was  accompanied  thither  by  a guard 
of  Dutch  soldiers,  whose  instructions  whilst  they  en- 
joined the  utmost  vigilance  as  to  his  intercourse  at 
home,  were  not  meant  to  prevent  his  escape  to  foreign 
parts.  Fimling  himself  neglected  by  all  orders  of  his 
subjects,  nobility  and  commons,  civilians  and  ecclesias- 
tics, he  soon  came  to  the  determination  which  his  friends 
now  wished  him  to  adopt ; and  on  the  23d  of  December, 
1688,  he  privately  went  on  board  a ship  of  wur  which 
waited  for  him,  and,  after  an  easy  voyage,  landed  in 
safety  on  the  French  coast. 

The  abdication  of  James  put  an  end  to  that  struggle 
bcfween  faction  and  despot&m  which  had  distracted 
England  during  more  than  twenty  years.  From  the 
period  that  Charles  II.  began  to  quarrel  with  bid  Par- 
liament, the  government  lost  its  balance,  and  the  lead- 
ing politicians,  ou  both  sides,  were  seen  to  uct  from 
personal  motives,  rather  than  from  fixed  principle, 
being  more  eager  to  gratify  their  resentment  or  their 
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avarice,  than  to  promote  the  welfare  of  their  cefbntry.  Annal*  oi 
The  conduct  of  Shaftesbury  and  other  patriots,  who  bourn, 
relinquished  the  advantages  of  office,  in  which  their  v-“ ^ ^ 
services  were  no  longer  acceptable,  to  assume  the 
labours  of  the  demagogue,  and  accept  from  a foreign 
tyrant  the  pay  of  traitors,  destroyed  all  confidence  in 
the  professions  of  public  mtn.  In  addition  to  the  most 
shameful  apostasy,  too,  there  was  displayed  the  most 
atrocious  conspiracy  against  the  characters  and  even  the 
lives  of  their  opponents.  The  legal  murders,  which 
originated  in  the  Popish  plot,  and  the  horrid  peijuries 
by  which  they  were  consummated,  disgraced  both  pur- 
ties;  for  while  the  enemies  of  the  court  urged  accusa- 
tions which,  they  could  not  fail  to  know,  uerc  entirely 
false,  the  ministers  of  the  Crown,  on  the  other  hand, 
connived  at  numerous  unjust  sentences,  which  they 
could  not  expose  without  weakening  their  own  influence 
with  the  mass  of  the  people.  To  the  seditious  machi- 
nations of  the  popular  party,  at  the  epoch  of  the  Rye- 
house  combination,  may  be  ascribed  the  ascendency  of 
those  despotic  maxims  which  enabled  the  King  to  sup- 
press the  rising  spirit  of  liberty  during  the  remainder 
of  hi%  reign  ; and  which,  in  fact,  ultimately  led  to  that 
irresistible  reaction  whence  sprang  the  downfal  of  his 
brother  from  the  throne  and  the  sufferings  of  his  family. 

A prudent  ruler,  indeed,  might  have  perpetuated  the 
despotic  power  which  James  inherited,  and  accustomed 
the  nation  to  the  exercise  of  a more  limited  freedom 
than  that  to  which  they  attained  at  the  accession  of 
William.  But  the  inroads  which  he  made  on  the  con- 
stitution, and  the  designs  he  meditated  against  the  Pro- 
testant faith,  hurried  on  a crisis  for  which  he  was 
unprepared,  and  which,  under  the  direction  of  a good 
Providence,  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  adjustment 
of  those  portions  of  the  political  fabric  which  had  been 
disturbed  or  displaced  by  the  agitations  of  a protracted 
coutest.* 

* Bcvide*  the  more  common  work*  on  thia  portion  of  English 
history,  we  recommend  to  the  reader  Mature,  Huioire  de  In  Rivo- 
Inivmde  1688,  in  three  volume*.  1825.  An  Hutoricol  Hun y on. 
the  rent  Character  and  Amount  of  the  Precedent  of  the  Revolution 
of  IfiML  by  R»Plum«r  two  volume*,  1838.  Hufory 

of  the  Revolution  of  1C88.  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  D’Oytey, 

Life  of  Suitcrufi,  two  volume*.  1K2I.  Thb  work  deserve*  atten- 
tion, for  tbc  account  given  of  the  Archbishop's  conduct  when 
called  before  King  James  to  answer  the  charges  in  William’* 

Declaration.  Vaughan,  Mtmorialo  tf  lie  Stuart  Dynatty,  two 
volumes,  1831. 
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